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The  person  charging  this  material  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  return  on  or  before  the 
Latest  Date  stamped  below. 

Theft,  mutilation,  and  underlining  of  books 
are  reasons  for  disciplinary  action  and  may 
result  in  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Alfred  Tennyson 
American  Actors  in  England 
Australia  and  Dibbs  . 

Bank  Holidays  . 

Beanfeasters 
Bishops  and  Bonifaces 
Bribery  and  Corruption 
Can  Acting  be  Taught  ? 

Cholera,  by  H.  Macnaughton  Jones 
Chuckers  .... 

Collapse  of  the  London  Season 
Drunken  Women 
Early  Closing 
Flowers  at  Funerals  . 

General  Election,  The 
Hoardings  and  Hysterics 
Journalism  and  the  Bucket  Shop 
“ King  Lear  ” at  the  Lyceum 
Ladies  in  Railway  Carriages 
Monte  Carlo  Canker-Worm,  The 
Murder  Madness.  By  E.  J.  Goodman 
On  a Famous  Funeral  Car 
Opera  Season,  The 
Other  Men’s  Wives 
Painters’  Festival,  The 
Private  Detectives 
Prize  Fighting  . 

Public  Houses  versus  the  Pump 
Railway  Servants  and  Tips 
Servants 

Swindles  and  Swindlers 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Unemployed,  The 
Woman  the  Pariah 
Woman’s  Suffrage 


LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


300 

444 


9 p.m.  After  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Brobding 

nag 

Any  Hour.  Flats  ..... 

10  a.m.  At  Great  Grubby  Street  Police 

Court  . . Part  I.  180,  Part  II.  204 

3 p.m.  At  the  National  Gallery  . . . 348 

1 a.m.  At  the  Morning  Mammoth  News- 
paper Office,  Part  I.  564,  Part  II.  588, 

Part  III.  612^  Part  IV.  and  last  636 
8 p.m.  At  the  Queen’s  Guard,  St.  James’s 

Parti.  660,  Part  II. '732 


. 'J 


132 

60 

420 

804 

228 


324 


5 p.m.  Ballot  at  a Pall  Mall  Club,  A . 

Banquet  at  Fishmongers'  Hall,  A 
8.45  a.m.  Breakfast  on  Board  a Pullman 
Carthage  in  the  Haymarket . 

3 p.m.  Charity  Bazaar,  A . 

5 p.m.  Children’s  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  A .... 

5 p.m.  Corner  of  the  World,  A — Westmin 
ster 

10p.m.  Culture  Conversazione,  A 
Derby,  The  ...... 

First  Night  at  the  Lyceum,  A 
From  Morn  till  Midnight  on  a ’Bus 
Garden  Party  at  the  Tower,  A 
Lord  Mayor's  Show,  The 
2 p.m.  Levee  at,  St.  James’s  Palace,  A, 

Part  I.  12,  Part  II.  36 
Picture  Sale  at  Christie’s,  A.  . . . 252 

8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Railway  Terminus  and  Rail- 
way Bookstall  .....  756 

Thames  Embankment,  The,  All  Hours  . 780 
Travels  in  Regent  Street,  Part  I.  468,  Part 

II.  492,  Part  III.  516,  Part  IV.  540 


156 

396 

84 

108 

276 

372 

684 


SERIAL  STORIES. 


December  Roses,  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed — 14,  38, 
62,  86,  110,  134,  158,  182,  206,  230. 

Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne,  The,  byE.  J.  Goodman — 
230,  254,  279,  302,  328,  350.  373,  398,  422,  446, 
470,  494,  518,  542,  566,  595. 

Last  Tenant,  The,  by  B.  L.  Farjeon — 590,  614, 638, 
662,  686,  710,  734,  758,  782,  806,  862. 
Reminiscences  of  a Prima  Donna,  by  Nomad — 91 
163,  263,  346,  550  618,  714,  786. 


Page  22. — The  horns  of  a dilemma.  Women  bar- 
bers. Theatrical  stalls.  Robert  Owen,  the 
Socialist  reformer.  Temple  Bar.  On  seeing 
the  Speaker  asleep  in  his  chair,  “ The  home- 
spun  dress.” 

Page  47. — -A  Jessamy  Bride.  French  recruits. 
Mr.  Sala  in  Moscow.  Marella.  Infernal  ma- 
chines. Emigration. 

Page  70. — Colours  bringing  fortunes.  People 
who  took  pains.  Garibaldi’s  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. Cockades.  Poet’s  sobriquets.  Names 
mispronounced. 

Page  95.  The  invention  of  forks.  Spiritualism 
a delusion.  French  cooks’  salaries.  Marella 
again.  Barry  Sullivan,  the  tragedian.  Mr. 
Sala  in  San  F.rancisco.  The  author  of  “ Sam 
Slick.”  Emigration  to  San  Francisco.  .Jack- 
in-the-Green.  The  term  “ fad,”  and  its 
meaning.  Woman’s  suffrage.  “L’Homme  au 
masque  de  fer.”  Setting  the  Thames  on  fire. 

Page  119. — Different  modes  of  burial.  “ Death 
bed  secrets.”  The  language  of  stamps.  Walk- 
ing round  the  world.  Emigration  again. 
“ The  Woman  in  White.”  Mr.  Thomas  Cres- 
wicb,  the  tragedian.  Boarding  houses  in 
Brighton. 

Page  143.  — The  pronunciation  of  “ cello.” 
Epitaphs.  “ Dodge  ” not  a slang  word. 
“ A Citizen  of  the  World.”  Cure  for 
dyspepsia.  The  Joss  House.  How  to  spell 
the  plural  of  “journey.”  Caviare.  Howto 
get  married.  Professor  Dowd’s  “ Health  Exer- 
ciser.” 

Page  167. — Where  to  get  typewriting  done. 
Where  to  get  Anisette  liqueur.  Boat  crews  of 
Oxford  and  Harvard.  Engineering  versus  Jour- 
nalism. “Fad”  again.  The  use  of  “either.” 
A masseuse  in  ’Frisoo. 

Page  190. — The  best  book  in  which  to  find  quota- 
tions from  poetry.  The  value  of  books.  What 
to  do  with  a hundred  pounds.  Who  was  the 
prince  of  courtesy  ? The  secret  of  the  green 
carnation.  A City  man’s  complaint.  The  deri- 
vations of  “ jodel ” and  “forbear.”  The  best 
cookery  book  for  a hotel  cook.  The  anguish 
of  misprints.  The  publication,  “ Robin  Good- 
fellow.”  “ Practical  Gastronomy.”  A common- 
place book.  How  to  become  a journalist.  Where 
to  procure  the  “ Welcome  Guest.” 

Page 213. — Who  wrote  “Nix,  My  Dolly,  Pals, Fake 
away.”  The  origin  of  “junket.”'  The  Hon. 
Richard  Lalor  Shiel.  Puns  on  the  Editor’s 
name.  Suggestive  subjects.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  “ Fleur-de-Lys.”  Where  to  get  a good 
curry.  Emigration  to  Australia.  Diet  for 
sufferers  from  asthma  and  bronchitis.  A cure 
for  sea-sickness.  The  way  to  learn  French. 
Employment  for  a deaf  lady.  A cure  for  im- 
pediment of  speech.  How  to  become  a public 
speaker.  The  painter  Gerard  Edema.  Miss 
Love,  the  actress,  Who  was  the  author  of 
“ S weenie  Todd.”  How  to  cook  veal  cutlets  a la 
Milanese. 

Page  239.— How  to  spell  “ Anglesea.”  Sending 
children  to  public-houses  and  pawnbrokers’ 
shops.  William  Balfe,  the  composer  of  the 
“Bohemian  Girl.”  The  definition  of  “pot- 
boiler. ’ Eugene  Sue.  A trip  in  America. 
Work  for  an  invalid. 

Page  261.— The  meaning  of  “Jules.”  Where  to 
get  the  best  curry  powder.  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
and  his  bird.  Calves’  ears  a daily  dish.  The 
Earl  of  Portland’s  pedigree.  A guide  book  to 
Auvergne.  The  proper  attire  for  a wedding. 
Oreede  City. 

Page  286.— Bruges  as  a place  of  residence,  His- 
tory of  the  cockade.  Coger’s  Hall.  “Fad” 
once  again  Trout  streams  near  London. 
Tomatoes  and  cancer.  A peck  at  the  doctors. 
The  effigy  of  Shelley.  Who  are  Self  and  Part- 
ner ? “Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son.” 
When  the  Queen  was  made  Empress  of  India. 
Pipe  Cosies.  A cure  for  blushing.  Agency  for 
German  servants. 

Page  309.— Books  on  Engraving.  The  meaning 
of  “ Classique.”  Woodfall  Spa.  Thomas  Ful- 
ler’s works.  The  meaning  of  “ to  have  the 
courage  of  one’s  opinions.”  A home  for  sickly 


Page  309  continued : — 

children  at  Brighton.  How  translations  are 
paid.  A difficult  sum  in  arithmetic.  The 
owners  of  our  famous  swords.  “ Philemon  and 
Baucis."  The  song“  Nix,  My  Dolly,  Pals,  Fake 
away.”  The  Gardens  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Page  358. — Lindley  Murray  and  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Sala’s  way  of  remitting  and  receiving  cheques. 
The  use  of  wooden  shelves  erected  in  the  streets. 
The  best  voyage  to  take  for  your  health.  How 
to  communicate  with  lawyers  in  Australia.  Mr. 
Sala’s  views  on  theatre-going.  A good  French 
Dictionary.  Good  trout  streams  near  London, 
the  Wandle  and  the  Mole. 

Page  334. — Where  to  get  foreign  grammars.  In- 
formation on  walking.  Where  to  get  good 
cigars.  Typewriters.  Treatment  for  Rheu- 
matic-gout. A good  trout  stream. 

Page  382. — Inspection  of  factories.  Why  not  take 
mustard  with  mutton  ? The  price  of  a Lebrun. 
The  cause  of  dreams.  Where  is  Hook’s  Norton  ? 
The  best  books  with  which  to  continue  one’s 
education.  How  to  make  oatmeal  and  Parley 
cakes.  What  boots  to  wear.  How  to  pronounce 
“Ha warden.”  J^he  best  cure  for  mosquito 
bites.  Books.  Four  celebrated  swords. 
Govett’s  leap.  Artificial  manures.  Convales- 
cent home  for  working  women.  Where  to  get 
pipe  cosies. 

Page  406. — Nomad’s  novels.  Which  is  the  best 
trade  to  learn  ? The  meaning  of  “ Classique.” 
Where  to  find  recitations.  Who  brought 
tomatoes  into  England  ? American  cookery 
books. 

Page  428. — A cure  for  writer’s  cramp.  How  to 
make  “ baby-pap.”  Baldness.  A cure  for 
teuder  feet.  What  to  do  with  rejected  manu- 
scripts. Quotations  and  authors  wanted.  Ober- 
Ammergau  Passion  Play.  A healthy  retreat  in 
North  Devon.  More  sums. 

Page  452. — Railway  Companies  and  their  fraudu- 
lent passengers.  A book  on  old  silver  marks. 
The  Bow-Bells.  French  cookery  books.  Mr. 
Sala’s  advice  to  cyclists.  “ The  Red  Fisher- 
man.” 

Page  476. — Niobe  and  Ouida.  The  Bohee 
Brothers.  Where  to  get  information  about 
copyrights.  Cornish  fish  pie.  Cramp  in  the 
hand.  Postage,  stamp  collectors.  Miss  Love, 
the  actress.  Who  wrote  the  “Hunchback.” 
Lotteries.  Where  to  get  the  best  foreign  read- 
ing books.  Good  engraving  and  zinc-etching 
houses  in  London.  The  author  of  “ Pattyput's 
Protege.”  A good  school  at  which  to  learn 
sketching.  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar 
Maid.  The  difference  between  smack  and  slap. 
The  origin  of  “ the  cockles  of  the  heart.” 

Page  500. — Madeira  as  a winter  resort.  What  to 
do  with  your  poems.  Lottery  tickets.  Of  what 
the  eagle  is  emblematic.  “ The  Brides  of  En- 
derby”  and  Miss  Jean  Ingelow.  Quotations. 
Dickens’s  works  in  foreign  languages.  Italian 
winter  resorts.  Books  on  travelling.  A way 
for  a girl  to  earn  her  living.  How  to  dress  in 
the  Red  Sea.  Advice  to  house  hunters. 

Page  524.— The  origin  of  “ cuss.”  Madame  Sala. 
How  to  pronounce  the  Editor's  name.  A cure 
for  hysteria.  Ebenezer  Erskine.  What  to  do 
with  your  boys.  “Robin  Goodfellow ’’and  its. 
publication.  “ The  String  of  Pearls.”  “Martin 
the  Foundling.”  A book  for  quotations.  Inqui- 
ries of  an  anxious  proofreader.  The  meaning 
of  “ missio  ” and  “ poilice  verso.”  The  quota- 
tion “Au  ill-favoured  thing,  but  mine  own.” 
Where  to  bank.  How  to  succeed  socially. 

Page  548.— The  meaning  of  “ Philistine.”  Where 
to  learn  all  about  copyrights.  A training  ship 
for  boys.  Where  to  get  a photo  of  Mr.  Sala 
Was  Mrs.  Kendal  ever  in  India  ? Has  Mr. 
Irving  played  the  part  of  “ Jingle  ” ? The 
origin  of  calling  a fellow  a “ brick.”  How  to 
get  married.  Books.  The  climate  of  Africa 
The  selling  of  idols.  “Domesticity”  as  a 
profession. 

Page  572. — The  three  foremost  women  of  letters. 
Shorthand.  What  typewriter  to  use.  Quota- 
tions. Cycling.  How  to  become  a British 
Consul.  How  to  become  a reporter.  Author 
wanted.  Unclaimed  money.  Latin  pronun- 
ciation. Value  of  “ Puck.”  A cure  for  blushing 


(1 


11. 


INDEX. 


Page  572  continued  :— 

A question  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  How  to 
become  a journalist  and  a singer.  _n  . 

Pa^e  598.— The  origin  of  “ Mrs.  Grundy.  The 
Royal  Havana  Lottery.  How  to  become  a good 
conversationalist.  A recipe  for  cooking 
salmon  as  George  IV.  liked  it.  Who  was -John 

George  Zimmerman  ? The  last  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  Brighton.  The  theatrical  flea. 
When  Jane  Shore,  of  Shoreditch,  lived.  A 
recipe  for  preparing  cocoa  nibs.  Who  is  tne 
author  of  “ The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ? 
Whether  is  it  “yelk”  or  “yolk  of  an  egg ? 

Mr.  Sala  no  finaucialist.  A moderate  hotel  in 
Paris.  The  early  history  of  the  Daily  News. 
Quotations.  An  author  that  was  endowed  with 

the  faculty  of  lying  like  truth.  . 

Pa*'e  C20. — The  best  English  and  Italian  lexicon. 
Atrip  to  Naples;  when  to  go,  how  to  go,  and 
what  it  will  cost.  A good  training  ship  for 
boys  Bulwer  Lytton’s  best  novel.  Quota- 
tions. Where  to  get  foreign  newspapers.  A 
remunerative  and  interesting  occupation.  The 
way  to  dress  and  serve  truffles  and  olives.  How 
to  cure  a red  nose  in  cold  weather.  Who 
Asmodeus  was.  Where  to  get  a splendid 
“ dejeuner  a la  fourchette.”  Origin  of  “ Ancient 
Lights.”  Where  to  get  books,  papers,  and  an 
excellent  hotel  guide. 

Page  644.— Working  men's  savings.  Perseve- 
rance The  Writers’  Club.  The  Spectacle 
Mission.  Whereto  get  theatrical  prints.  How 
to  learn  singing.  Coffee.  Music  - copying. 
“Great  Scott”  and  its  origin.  A cure  for 
insomnia.  Creede  City.  “ The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer.”  Substantial  dinners.  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  and  her  work.  Solomon  Isaacs. 

“ Biennial  ” and  its  meaning.  How  to  become  a 
reporter.  Bookbinding.  John  1 all  lser. 

Page  668.— Aubergines  and  flow  to  cook  them. 
Quotations.  “Please  remember  the  grotto, 
and  its  origin.  A book  on  money  matters.  The 
United  Service  Museum.  The  ^spelling  of 
“Balder.”  The  origin  of  “ Busby.’ 

Page  692.— Where  to  get  a good  luncheon  in  the 
City,  and  where  to  see  foreign  papers,  ihe 
history  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  or  the  ‘ Mountain  of 
Light.”  The  Empire  City.  Mr.  Sala  and 
Southport.  Tolmers  Square  and  its  barred 
windows.  Where  to  get  South  American  news- 
papers. The  fancy  dress  of  a Russian  peasant. 
The  Royal  Havana  Lottery.  How  to  start  a 
registry  office  for  servants.  Where  to  dispose 
of  an  ancient  copy  of  “ Hudibras.  Where  to 
obtain  old  theatrical  prints.  Old  postage 
stamps.  The  civil  war  in  the  United  btates. 
Quotations.  A throat  specialist.  Bo°ks 
antique  furniture.  Where  to  obtain  the  I etite 
Encyclopsedie  Culinaire.”  The  year  of  the  sore 
sickness.  A publisher  of  good  and  cheap 
commercial  and  practical  handbooks.  Ihe 
wav  to  educate  oneself.  . . , 

Page  716. — A recipe  for  string  beans.  Marl- 
borough House  a museum.  A good  teacher  of 
singing  with  moderate  terms  Mr  Salas 
present  of  the  statuette  of  Don  Quixo  e, 
made  in  Seville.  The  brides  of  Enderby. 
Prints  by  H.  Aiken  and  their  value.  A good 
boarding  school  for  boys  in  Brighton.  Unused 
postage  stamps.  Musical  engagements.  Spoon- 
full”  or  “ spoonful  ? ” The  Chinese  quarter  in 
London.  Where  to  get  a good  mild  threepenny 
ciaar.  The  publisher  of  “ Colonel  Quagg  s Con- 
version.” A good  moustache  dye.  Bi-metal- 
lism.  Balloons  and  foolhardy  feats.  Where 
are  the  letters  written  by  the  Times  correspon- 
dent attached  to  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  Civil  War  V Did  the  Royal  Marines  ever 
march  through  the  streets  of  London  with 
bayonets  fixed  ? Was  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  s 
“ Mont  Oriol  ” ever  translated  into.  English  . 
Who  Mary  More  was.  Where  to  find  a work 

Pase739.-The  phrase  “ We  will  not  go  to  Canossa, 
hiuI  its  origin.  An  excellent  English  and 
Italian  dictionary.  A comfortable  hotel  at 
Pallanza  and  at  Pisa.  The  size  of  Mr.  Salas 
head  Descriptions  of  Venice  m Dickens  s 
books.  Who  Retsch  was.  Eminent  men  of 
letters  were  good  spellers.  The  origin  of  that 
beats  Benagher.”  A way  to  make  five  shilli  g . 
“Columnated”  versus  “ Columniated.  The 
correct  pronunciation  of  “ recipe.  Advice  to 
one  wishing  to  learn  French  fluently.  A good 
shorthand  and  typewriting  school.  The  daily 
newspapers  that  were  in  circulation  seventy 
vears  ago.  Marie  Lafarge  and  her  crime. 
Good  French  and  English  pronouncing  dic- 
tionaries. “Handbook  of  flower  garden  and 
greenhouse.”  “Antimacassar,  and  wheie  to 
find  it.  Broseleys. 


Page  766.— Teachers  of  dancing  and  singing. 
“Atavism ’’and  its  meaning.  A cure  for  cold  and 
tender  feet.  “ Bi-metallism  ” and  its  meaning. 
Lucky  numbers.  Unfinished  stories.  Portraits 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  “The  Memoirs  of  Miss 
Gushington.”  “ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters. 

“ Gone  over  to  the  majority,”  its  meaning  and 
its  origin. 

Page  788.— Wanted,  the  statistics  of  the  Ifquor 
traffic  in  England.  English  grammar.  “Quite 
Alone,”  and  its  finish.  Quotations.  A good 
cookery  book  for  cakes.  The  origin  of  the 
superstition  about  the  opal.  Who  was  “Barry 
Cornwall?”  The  author  of  “The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night.”  The  last  person  hanged  m 
public.  Is  “tomfoolery”  an  English  word? 
What  is  a “ wah  ” ? Mr.  Sala’s  books.  Speed 
for  a Law  Court  stenographer  in  shorthand. 
Who  was  Frank  Smedley  ? The  meaning  of 
“ Sodor  and  Man.”  Hannah  Glasse  again. 
Typing  as  a livelihood.  The  spelling  of 
“ tomato.”  A pleasant  winter  resort. 

Page  813. — The  meaning  of  “ Majoia.”  The  date 
of  “ The  Conversion  of  Colonel  Quagg.”  Where 
“ Wat  Tyler”  appeared.  The  date  of  “ Liberty, 

Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Musketry.”  Is  “Tess 
of  the  D’Urbervilles  ” to  be  dramatised?  A 
cheap  edition  of  Moliere’s  works  and  also  of 
“ Pepys’  Diary.”  “ Thoughts  of  Men  and 
Things,”  by  Angelina  Gushington.  “ Sally,”  a 
novel  by  John  Hill.  The  origin  of  “ tick,’  also 
why  people  eat  goose  at  Michaelmas.  . Mrs. 
Gore,  the  novelist,  and  her  comedy,  “ Quid  Pro 
Quo  ; or,  the  Day  of  Dupes.”  How  to  get  into 
Windsor  Castle.  A good  and  useful  arithmetic. 

Page  868.— Advice  to  a would-be  journalist.  Mr. 
James  Orrock,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
water  colours.  When  Mr.  Sala  crossed  the 
Border.  A good  cookery  book  for  breakfast 
dishes.  Description  of  a sackbut.  The  Poly- 
technic. The  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  definition  of  “ ethic.”  How  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  How 
to  preserve  tomatoes  in  dry  salt.  The  way  to 
gain  admission  to  Vfindsor  Castle.  Who  was 
George  Borrow  ? Lady  dentists.  When  the 
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Page  90.— How  to  wash  felt  carpets.  How  to 
aclorn  a nursery.  How  to  make  a cloak.  Car- 
pet cleaning. 


Page  114. — How  to  have  white  hair.  How  to  make 
oak  furniture  shine.  When  pins  were  first  in- 
troduced into  England.  Who  supplies  gas- 
meters  ? How  to  make  tea. 

Page  137. — How  to  become  a secretary.  A lady- 
help  offers  her  services.  ....  , 

Page  162. — Cookery  as  a livelihood  A novel 
fancy-dress.  A good  face  wash.  Childrens 
costumes.  How7  to  manage  an  unreasonable 
husband. 

Page  187. — A golden  wash  for  the  hair.  How  to 
treat  tender  feet.  How. to  treat  ones  eyes. 

How  to  keep  butter  sweet.  . 

Page  211.— A mode  of  dressing  the  hair.  What 
to  do  wbeD  one’s  hair  grows  white.  W hat  to  do 
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Page  379. — How  to  furnish  a drawing-sitting 
room.  When  to  bow  and  when  to  shake  hands. 
How  to  answer  an  invitation.  What  to  do  with 
ugly  red  hands.  Hair.  Dressmaking.  Netley 
Hospital.  How  to  wash  flannels.  Amazon 
velvet  skirt-facing.  Introductions  and  conse- 
quences. , 

Page  404. — What  to  clean  brown  leather  boots 
with.  A face  lotion.  A good  boarding-house  at 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  How  to  make  a dress.  A 
cure  for  sleeplessness.  A good  nursing  home. 

A good  corn  plaster.  How  to  get  thin.  A cure 
for  indigestion. 

Page  427. — How  to  furnish  a bedroom  prettily. 
Yellow  china  silk  for  curtains.  How  to  deck 
a dinner  table.  How  to  make  a sofa. 

Page  451.— Where  to  get  silver  wire.  A cure  for 
irritation  of  the  skin.  How  to  avoid  having  a 
bald  head.  How  to  improve  a drawing-room, 
and  with  what.  How  to  keep  one's  beauty. 
Swiss  milk  versus  cow’s.  A school  for  fan 
painting.  Hand-knitted  lace  for  underwear. 
Where  to  find  a good  dressmaker.  Which  sew- 
ing machine  is  the  best. 

Page  474. — How  to  furnish  a bachelor's  bedroom. 

A good  tooth-powder.  Where  a bride  should 
go  for  household  linen.  A hair  tonic. 

Page  499.— A good  hair  restorer.  A pretty  evening 
dress.  Fan  painting.  A cure  for  indigestion. 
Employment  for  ladies.  A hand  lotion.  A 
cure  for  biting  nails.  Good  tea  and  ham. 
Skin.  Hair.  How  to  furnish  a drawing-room. 
Page  523.— How  a Spaniard  should  dress. 
Knitted  lace,  and  what  to  do  with  it.  V here  to 
get  a good  sewing  machine.  What  to  do  to 
earn  a living.  A good  soap  and  salve.  How  to 
furnish  a bedroom.  A knitting  epidemic. 

Page  546— Skin  lotions.  Materials  suitable  for 
winter  wear,  and  where  to  get  them.  A good 
typewriter.  How  to  pickle  damsons. 

Page  570.— A way  to  clean  carpets.  A hair  sol- 
vent. A way  to  furnish  a bedroom  cheerfully. 
Japanese  papers.  How  to  furnish  a flat  of  six 
rooms  on  £200.  A hair  restorer.  Amazon 
velvet  binding  for  skirts. 

Page  594.— Where  to  get  Shetland  wool  under- 
clothing. The  way  to  furnish  a pretty  bedroom 
with  £70.  Knitted  trimming. 

Page  617.— Good  advice  to  a sufferer  from  weak 
eyes.  Where  to  get  good  furs.  The  process  of 
manicure.  How  to  make  one’s  hair  curl.  A 
recipe  for  pot-pourri. 

Page  641. — A cure  for  rheumatism.  Howto  wash 
and  take  care  of  the  hair.  Plays  onj’  ought  to 
see.  The  best  remedy  for  stains.  A cure  for 
indigestion,  A remedy  for  tender  feet.  A 
chest  expander.  Celery  coffee.  Mliere  to  get 
Shetland  wool  underclothing.  The  best 
velveteen. 

Page  665.— Where,  to  get  good  serges  and  plushes. 
Oak  furniture.  The  way  to  make  a pretty 
useful  winter  dress.  An  excellent  face  lotion. 
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Page  665  continued  : — 

Patterns  for  wall  papers.  Feather  and  fur 
boas.  How  to  dye  the  hair. 

Page  689. — A pretty  evening  cloak.  Cretonnes 
for  curtains.  Where  to  get  children’s  outfits. 
How  to  be  well  and  stylishly  dressed.  Row- 
land’s Macassar  Oil.  How  bodices  are  made. 

Page  713.— The  way  to  have  a pretty  gown  made. 
A wedding  gown,  cheap  and  pretty , also 
bridesmaids’  dresses. 

Page  737.— Where  to  obtain  manicure  instru- 
ments. Painting  and  papering  a drawing- 
room. A hair  and  skin  tonic.  A good  dancing 
master. 

Page  760. — Washes  versus  hair  dyes.  How  to 
become  acquainted  with  an  actress.  A good 
soporific.  A costume  for  Nice.  An  alleviation 
for  sea-sickness.  Advice  to  one  wishing  to  go 
on  the  stage.  Comic  songs.  Fashion-plate 
drawings. 

Page  785.— How  to  “ get  up  ” muslin  curtains. 
The  way  to  clean  a black  marble  mantelpiece. 
Leaving  cards.  Valuing  a silk  shawl.  How 
skirts  and  muffs  are  to  be  made. 

Page  808. — A warm  and  comfortable  cloak. 
Etiquette  at  afternoon  parties.  How  to  behave 
at  luncheon  parties. 

Page  865. — The  folly  of  marrying  on  A150  a year. 
The  present  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair.  How 
to  make  a theatre  wrap.  The  way  to  keep 
your  kettle  clean. 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  PAINTERS’  FESTIVAL. 

Sensible  people  have  long  ceased  to  talk,  in  connection  with 
the  weather,  of  the  month  of  May  being  a merry  one.  I am 
writing  these  lines  on  a raw,  rainy  day  in  expiring  April  ; 
and  the  coals — at  eight-and-twenty  shillings  a ton — are 
merrily  blazing  in  a grate  which  should  properly  have  been 
garnished,  by  the  end  of  March,  with  pampas  grass,  Japanese 
fans,  or  flowering  plants.  For  aught  we  can  tell,  that  which 
used  to  be  the  merry  month  of  May  will  be  ushered  in  by  a 
merry  snow-storm,  like  the  one  with  which  we  were  favoured 
on  Good  Friday  night,  or  a merry  hard  frost,  or  a merry 
black  fog.  I have  a weather-wise  friend  who  holds  that  all 
our  climatic  troubles  are  due  to  there  being  something  the 
matter  with  the  Gulf  Stream.  That  tremendous  current  of 
hot  water  should  flow  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the 
channel  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  American  mainland, 
and  so  sweep  onward  towards  Europe ; but,  according  to  my 
friend,  some  malevolent  agency — can  it  have  been  inspired 
by  M.  Ravachol,  or  Sehor  Munoz,  or  some  other  implacable 
Anarchist  ? — has  been  tampering  with  the  Gulf  Stream  or 
turning  it  south  again  just  where  it  touches  the  tail  of  the 
great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  ; and  this  is  why  we  have  so  many 
miserable  instead  of  merry  months  of  May.  This  hypothesis 
will  not,  I am  afraid,  hold  water.  Three  weeks  ago  we  had  a 
spell  of  weather  as  sunny  and  as  hot  as  an  old-fashioned  July. 
I was  in  Paris,  and  forthwith  blossomed  into  a white  waistcoat. 
With  three  days  more  at  750  I should  have  ripened  into  white 
trousers  ; but  I came  back  to  England,  home,  and  beauty,  and 
450  Fahrenheit,  and  was  grateful  for  that.  You  should  be 
grateful  for  everything.  On  the  first  of  every  January  I begin 
my  diary  thus  : — “ Alive,  not  quite  blind  ; not  quite  deaf.  Not 
in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and  not  in  imminent  expectation 
of  being  hanged.” 

We  must  take  the  month  of  May  as  we  find  it ; although 
it  must  be  granted  that,  quite  apart  from  climatic  changes, 
the  season  has  lost,  even  within  the  memory  of  middle- 
aged  people,  much  of  its  merriment.  The  milkmaids,  who, 
bearing  on  their  heads  trays  of  real  silver  plate,  lent  for  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  used  to  dance  in  the  streets  on  May-Day, 


and  their  less  picturesque  but  still  lively  descendants,  Jack  in 
the  Green,  and  his  rabble  rout  of  bedizened  chimney  sweeps, 
are  gone  as  irrevocably  as  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian, 
Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Midge  the  Miller,  Will  Scarlett,  and 
the  Pindar  of  Wakefield.  If  you  went  a-Maying  now-a-days 
in  the  Metropolitan  parks  and  open  spaces,  either  “ George 
Ranger  ” or  the  London  County  Council  would  hale  you  up 
before  a worthy  magistrate  for  stealing  plants ; and  if  a 
speculative  individual  ventured  to  set  up  a Maypole  on  Camber- 
well Green,  or  at  the  World’s  End,  Chelsea,  the  local  vestry 
would  indict  him  for  a nuisance.  We  hear  now  and  again 
of  some  amiable  country  clergyman  crowning  a Queen  of 
the  May  ; but  the  garlanded  damsel  is  little  more  than  a gal- 
vanized anachronism,  like  theDunmow  Flitch  of  Bacon  func- 
tion, or  Lady  Godiva  in  pink  tights  and  flaxen  tresses 
(manufactured  by  Mr.  Clarkson),  riding  a circus-dobbin  in 
the  pageant  of  Coventry  Show  Fair.  For  all  this,  a modern 
May  has  its  festivals.  Exeter  Hall— “ the  place  with  the 
Greek  name,”  as  virulent  old  Cobbett  contemptuously  called 
the  predecessor  of  the  great  temple  of  pious  and  philanthropic 
pow-powings  in  the  Strand,  continues  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
May  Meetings  ; and  the  painters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sculp- 
tors and  the  black-and-white  draughtsmen,  are  holding  high 
festival  just  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  artistically  festive 
through  May  and  June,  and  far  into  July,  at  Burlington 
House,  in  the  galleries  of  the  water-colour  painters  in  Pall 
Mall  East  and  at  Princes  Hall,  Piccadilly,  and  at  the  New 
Gallery,  Regent  Street. 

I may  just  hint  that  during  the  thirty-four  years  that  I 
have  been  the  art  critic  of  a great  London  newspaper,  I 
have  consistently  ignored  the  institution  known  as  “ Show 
Sunday,”  and  have  resolutely  declined  to  visit  artists’  studios 
for  the  purpose  of  staring,  in  the  company  of  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  and  their  lady  friends,  at  pictures  which  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  different  exhibitions.  I look  upon  studio-haunt- 
ing just  before  “ sending-in-time”  as  an  idle,  frivolous,  and 
mischievous  practice — unjust  alike  to  the  artist,  the  critic, 
and  the  public  at  large.  The  ears  of  the  first  are  beguiled 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  fulsome  compliments  which  in 
many  cases  he  does  not  deserve ; the  experienced  and 
capable  critic  finds  himself  handicapped  and  his  work  dis- 
counted by  the  paragraphic  utterances  of  irresponsible  studio- 
shatterers  who  are  much  more  qualified  to  describe  the  cut 
and  colour  of  the  dresses  of  the  Show  Sunday  lady  visitors  ; 
while,  as  for  the  public,  they  are  made  to  read  so  much  crude 
and  premature  twaddle  about  the  forthcoming  picture  shows 
that  they  are  apt  to  take  only  a languid  interest  in  the  exhibi- 
tions when  the  Painters’  Festival  really  begins,  and  legitimate 
criticism  on  the  most  prominent  works  submitted  to  critical 
inspection  are  made  manifest. 

The  artist’s  toil,  however,  has  come  to  a happy  end,  and 
his  labours  are  rewarded  by  a display  in  the  best  places  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  New  Gallery.  I will 
say  nothing  of  the  Societies  and  Institutes  which  do 
not  invite  the  co-operation  of  outsiders.  But  is  it  not 
a real  Painters’  Festival  that  is  now  beginning?  Take 
the  Annual  Banquets  at  Burlington  House,  for  example.  Not 
only  the  Academicians  and  the  Associates  receive  at  their 
well-spread  board  Royalty  and  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility,  but  also  the  episcopal  and  judicial  bench, 
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the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  the  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Knife-grinders,  and  one  or  two  representatives  of 
literature ; but  these  hospitable  hosts,  all  of  them  artists, 
scatter  invitations  broadcast  among  their  artistic  brethren 
who  have  not  yet  attained  the  honour  of  having  academic 
handles  added  to  their  names.  It  is  positively  delightful  to 
read  how  the  junior  brethren  of  the  brush — the  clever 
young  men  who  are  just  coming  on,  are  received  with  open 
arms  by  their  elderly  confreres,  and  joyously  made  welcome  at 
the  high  table.  With  what  rapture  they  must  listen  to  the 
fascinating  oratory  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.  ! This 
should  be  a genuine  Painters’  Festival,  but  it  is  not  precisely 
the  one  which  I had  in  my  eye  in  settling  the  title  of  my  paper. 

I have  been  speaking  of  the  Painters’  Festival  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  being  really  a season  when  artists  should  rejoice 
because  their  autumn  and  winter’s  travail  are  over,  and  because 
they  can  now  enjoy  with  a light  heart  the  soft  pleasures  of  well- 
earned  leisure  and  repose.  The  admirable  figure-pieces,  land- 
scapes, “ marines,”  and  studies  of  still-life  portraits  which  they 
have  sent  for  exhibition,  have  all  been  well  hung ; the  majority 
of  their  number  will  be  purchased  before  the  end  of  June  by 
wealthy  and  tasteful  art  patrons  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  of  their  works  have  been  bought  from  the  easel 
while  the  colours  were  yet  wet,  and  the  finishing  touches 
were  yet  wanting.  All  the  contributions  of  the  sculptors 
represent  ample  commissions.  Why  should  they  not  there- 
fore exult  and  be  merry,  like  Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son, 
who  was  so  very  glad  that  his  day’s  work  was  done  ? These 
brave  painters  will  take  their  wives  and  daughters  to  the 
Academy  or  the  N ew  Gallery.  Then  in  the  evening  they  will  fore- 
gather at  the  numerous  pleasant  social  clubs,  the  members  of 
which  are  so  fond  of  praising  each  other’s  works  under  the 
influence  of  the  soothing  pipe  or  cigarette  and  the  harmless 
lemon  squash.  A.,  who  excels  in  portraiture,  will  declare 
that  in  cloud-and-wave-drawing  and  atmospheric  effects 
B.  has  no  equal ; whilst  C.,  who  paints  sacred  subjects,  will 
go  into  ecstasies  over  D.’s  studies  of  mediaeval  Spanish 
cathedrals.  They  are  a band  of  brothers  ; and  when  the 
season  is  ended,  and  the  Academy  Conversazione  has  been 
attended,  they  will  receive  their  cheques — fat  cheques— from 
the  art  patrons  and  the  picture  dealers,  they  will  pack  up  their 
artistic  traps  and  be  off  to  sketch,  some  to  Newlyn  or  to 
Bettws-y-Coed,  or  the  Lake  District,  or  the  Norfolk  Broads, 
and  others  farther  afield,  to  Venice,  to  the  Italian  Lakes, 
or,  haply,  to  the  Big  Tree  region  of  California,  or 
to  Jeddo,  in  Japan;  and  they  will  return  some- 
what sunburnt,  but  richer  in  experience  and  technical 
skill,  the  eyes  of  their  minds  stored  with  glowing  impressions 
of  colour  and  chiaroscuro.  They  will  return  to  find  fresh 
cheques  awaiting  them  in  part  payment  for  more  pictures 
which  their  generous  patrons,  or  the  more  liberal  picture 
dealers,  impetuously  demand ; and  some  of  them  may  be  greeted 
by  the  entrancing  intelligence  that  they  have  been  elected 
Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  during  their  absence  in  the 
country  or  abroad.  Should  not,  too,  these  things  make  them 
festive  and  gladden  their  hearts  within  them  ? 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I divagate  a little  from  the  even 
tenor  of  my  way  ? The  courteous  proof-reader  tells  me  that 
there  is  no  such  English  word  as  “divagation.”  I say  there 
is.  Look  at  your  Thackeray.  This  is  a parenthesis.  To 
proceed.  Lecturing  once,  somewhere  very  far  up-country 
in  New  South  Wales,  I chose  for  my  theme  the  corona- 
tion of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  a ceremony  which 
I did  not  actually  witness  ; although,  as  a very  small  boy, 
in  a stand  at  the  lower  end  of  Parliament  Street,  I saw  the  ’ 
coronation  procession  sweep  along  on  its  way  to  the  Abbey. 

I was  describing  in  my  lecture  how,  gazing  at  the  great  gilded 
ark,  the  State  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  Hanoverian  horses  of 
cafe-au-lait  colour,  I saw,  sitting  on  the  crimson  damask 
cushions  in  that  glorified  equipage — her  Mistress  of  the 
Robes  and  her  Master  of  the  Horse  sitting  opposite  to  her — 
the  graceful,  slender  form  of  Victoria  the  Queen.  There  she 
was,  magnificently  attired,  scintillating  with  jewels,  the 


broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  crossing  that  fair 
young  bosom,  throbbing  with  hope  and  joy,  but  already 
trembling  under  the  responsibility  of  Empire;  the  sweet, 
tender  face,  the  parted  lips,  gently  smiling,  while  now  and 
then  a tear  sparkled  on  the  eyelid.  I was  trying  to  describe 
this  scene  with  all  the  powers  of  graphic  narration  and  pathos 
that  I could  bring  to  bear  on  the  picture,  and  really,  before  I came 
to  the  end  of  my  discourse,  I was  myself  considerably  moved, 
for  I had  been  conjuring  up  the  memory  of  the  dead  past,  and 
could  not  help  thinking  with  emotion  of  the  few  friends  of 
my  youth  who  now  remained  to  me.  I paused  for  a moment 
ere  I began  a fresh  sentence,  and  looked  among  my  audience. 
There  was  a stout  old  lady  in  the  front  row  of  the  stalls — an 
old  lady  of  considerable  corpulence,  and  who  carried  an  um- 
brella. She  appeared  somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  for  she 
placed  one  hand  behind  her  right  ear ; but  that  what  I had 
said  had  been  quite  audible  to  her  was  painfully  proved  by 
the  somewhat  loud  criticism  she  passed  on  my  description  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Her  summing  up  of  its  merits  was  com- 
prised in  one  word,  and  that  word  was  “ Rubbidge  ! ” Yes, 
“ Rubbidge.”  Now,  it  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
few  artists  who,  if  they  have  cared  to  peruse  that  which  I 
have  penned  concerning  the  old  lady  at  the  Antipodes,  and 
her  opinion  of  my  narrative  powers,  may  unreservedly  express 
their  conviction  that  what  I have  said  about  May  being  a 
Painters’  Festival  is  so  much  rubbish,  and  nothing  more. 
These  misguided  persons  may  try  to  persuade  me  that  artists 
as  a body  are  the  reverse  of  festive  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  true  that  both  at  th,e  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery 
many  hundreds  of  works  by  outsiders  are  admitted;  but  I 
am  told  that  there  are  at  least  five  thousand  would-be  con- 
tributors to  these  pictorial  displays  who  have  been  left  out  in 
the  cold,  whose  works — the  outcome  of  infinite  thought  and 
toil — have  been  rejected  ; I may  be  told  that  the  studios  of 
these  bitterly  disappointed  artists  are  full  of  canvasses  unsold, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unsaleable ; for  the  art 
patrons  are  few,  the  picture  dealers  only  care  to  buy  works 
by  painters  who  are  the  fashion,  and  which  can  be  reckoned 
on  to  command  a fancy  price.  I may  be  reminded,  too,  that 
the  Royal  Academy  are  not  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the  young 
men  who  are  coming  on,  or  indeed  the  outsiders  at  all,  to 
their  annual  banquets,  and  that  these  same  outsiders  are  in 
the  multiplicity  of  instances  ruthlessly  “ skied,”  or  as 
savagely  “ floored,”  in  order  that  the  Academicians  and 
Associates  may  monopolise  the  space  on  the  “line  ” by  send- 
ing twice  as  many  pictures — many  of  them  daubs — as  they 
should  be  allowed  to  exhibit.  I may  finally  be  reminded 
that  there  are  as  many  commissionless  artists  among  the 
fraternity  of  painters  as  there  are  briefless  barristers  at  the 
Bar,  and  unemployed  workers  in  the  field  of  literature.  But 
whether  these  estimates  of  what  I have  written  be  just  or 
unjust,  I will  not  cease  hoping  for  the  best,  and  will  continue 
to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  things  in  regarding  the  month 
of  May  as  the  first  and  most  jubilant  portion  of  the  Painters’ 
Festival.  Does  it  matter,  after  all,  very  much,  if  the  space 
at  the  command  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  so 
desperately  limited  that  they  are  unable  to  give  houseroom 
to  a tithe  of  the  work  sent  in  ? Is  it  absolutely  indispensable 
that  all  artists  should  be  painters  in  oil  ? There  is  plenty 
of  remunerative  employment  for  capable  black-and-white 
draughtsmen — and  draughtswomen  too — on  the  illustrated 
papers.  There  are  a legion  of  comic  journals  that  hunger  for 
clever  caricatures.  And  the  potters,  who  need  artists  who 
can  paint  on  porcelain  ? And  the  lace  manufacturers,  carpet- 
weavers,  wall-paper  makers,  stained-glass  makers,  decorators, 
goldsmiths,  who  will  pay  good  prices  for  good  designs  ? Alas  ! 
I may  be  reminded  that  the  faculty  of  rapid  and  accurate 
draughtsmanship,  or  that  of  modelling,  is  not  always  found 
in  combination  with  the  pictorial  faculty  ; that  there  are  very 
many  artists  who  can  paint  very  well,  but  who  can  do  nothing 
but  paint,  and  in  oil,  too  ; and  it  is  these  deserving  but  heed- 
less persons  who,  turned  away  from  the  doors  of  Burlington 
House,  usually  find  the  month  of  May  anything  but  a merry 
one.  G.  A.  S. 


YOU  DON’T  SAY  SO! 


Every  reader  of  Macaulay’s  History  knows  that  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  consort  of  the  good  Queen  Anne, 
enjoyed  at  the  courts  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  nick- 
name of  “ Est  il  possible  ? ” from  the  frequency  with  which,  m 
the  French  tongue,  he  made  use  of  the  query  in  question  ; 
and  that  when  Prince  George  and  the  Princess  Anne  dis- 
creetly deserted  the  unhappy  James,  the  luckless  monarc  i, 
with  a touch  of  grim  humour,  remarked,  “ And  is  Est  to 
possible  ? gone  too  ? ” 

We  had  some  thoughts  of  calling  our  weekly  columns 
of  gossip  ■“  Est  il  possible  ? ” 5 but  on  reflection,  remembering 
that  the  Merry  Monarch  was  accustomed  to  observe  that 
he  had  tried  Prince  George  of  Denmark  drunk  and  tried 
him  sober,  and  that,  drunk  or  sober,  there  was  nothing 
in  him,  we  determined  to  relinquish  “ Est  il  possible  ? ” as  a 
title,  being  naturally  reluctant  that  our  readers  should 
say  there  was  nothing  in  us.  Moreover,  we  do  not  intend  to 
desert  anybody.  We  wish  to  welcome  and  to  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  the  whole  world,  especially  when  they  come  with  a 
penny  in  their  palms  for  the  purchase  of  Sala’s  Journal. 
So  the  gossip  will  henceforth  be  entitled,  “Tou  Don  x Say 
So!” 

4. — _ 

Try  it.  Repeat  it.  Teach  it  to  your  raven,  your 
parrot,  your  starling.  Set  it  to  music.  Play  it  on  the  man- 
doline, the  cornet,  the  violin,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy.  You 
Don’t  Say  So ! ! ! Sing  it,  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  Mr.  Herbert 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  ! Incorporate  it  into  the 
choruses  of  your  next  new  opera,  Mr.  Horace  Sedger  , and 
dance  it,  Miss  Lottie  Collins.  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  ! espe- 
cially the  boom.  It  will  catch  on— “ You  Don’t  Say  So  ! ” 

<> 

We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  P ostmaster-General  has  not 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  numerous  complaints  which  have 
evidently  reached  him  concerning  the  incivility  and  frivolous 
behaviour  of  many  of  the  female  post-office  clerks.  The 
« Post  Office  Circular  ” just  issued  contains  an  exhortation 
(rom  Sir  James  Fergusson  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  depart- 
ment, which  homily  is  full  of  good  advice ; but  underlying  all 
this  advice  there  is  sounded  an  ominous  note  of  warning 
which  may  well  be  interpreted  as  “ Ware  Hawk  ! ” 

❖ 

There  are,  no  doubt,  hundreds  of  female  post-office  and 
telegraph  clerks  whose  attention  and  civility  cannot  in  any 
way  be  questioned;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  far  too 
many  young  ladies  in  our  principal  offices  so  full  of  airs  and 
graces  ” that  it  seems  to  be  a positive  condescension  on  their 
parts  to  take  a telegraphic  message  at  all  under  five  minutes ; 
while  their  manner  of  selling  stamps  seems  to  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  they  are  articles  which  are  “give-away  ” for  the 
begging,  instead  of  being  exchanged  for  the  coin  of  the  realm  , 
while  others  are  so  rude  and  discourteous  in  their  manners  as 
to  be  wholly  unfit  to  be  entrusted  to  perform  the  duties  for 
which  they  are  paid— certainly  not  overpaid. 

0 

Again,  there  is  the  romantic  female  clerk  who  is  in  the 
habit  of’ getting  so  deeply  interested  in  the  current  week’s 
novelette  that  she  becomes  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  impatient  people  waiting  for  her  services  on  the 
other  side  of  the  counter.  Soon  all  these  things  will  be 
changed  under  the  regime  of  the  vigorous  Postmaster-General, 
and  a clean  sweep  will  be  made  of  the  idle,  the  rude,  the 
dreaming,  and  the  condescending  sections  of  the  post-office 
young  ladies. 

The  novelette  devourers  of  the  community,  when  no  longer 
required  in  the  department  of  the  Post  Office,  will,  probably, 
turn  their  steps  towards  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  ; since 


at  nearly  every  counting  desk  in  that  establishment  the  fair 
accountant  invariably  has  her  novel  near  at  hand  and  appa- 
rently with  the  full  sanction  of  the  authorities  ; for  during 
all  the  time  we  have  been  members  of  these  Stores  we  have 
never  once  noticed  the  least  tendency  on  the  part  of  these 
damsels  to  be  overcome  by  confusion  when  abruptly  aroused 
to  the  recollection  of  mundane  things  by  an  impatient  cus- 
tomer hammering  his  or  her  money  on  the  brass  ledge  of  the 
desk  and  demanding  change  with  a voice  like  the  sound  of  a 
Chaldacan  trumpet  in  the  new  moon  or  the  roaring  of  an  irate 
bull. 

4 

Shall  we  eat  nettles?  Of  course  we  shall,  and  most  of  us  have 
eaten  them  for  several  years  past.  We  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence, and  declare  that  the  nettle  as  food  is  remarkably  good. 
Some  people  in  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  common 
nettle  imagine  that  in  calling  attention  to  its  dietetic  goodness 
they  have  introduced  to  the  world  an.  entirely  new 
vegetable. 


In  our  country  days,  as  surely  as  the  spring  came  round, 
just  as  surely  did  frequent  dishes  of  stinging  nettle  make 
their  appearance  with  a fore-quarter  of  lamb,  or  served 
separately  on  a plateau  of  toast  surmounted  with  golden 
poached  eggs.  It  was  a delicacy  we  always  enjoyed  and 
infinitely  preferred  to  spinach  ; but  now  we  live  in  the  big 
city  of  London  I seldom  taste  a dish  of  nettles — at  least  in 
vegetable  form — for  there  are  no  rural  lanes  near  in  which 
to  gather  them  ; and  were  our  greengrocer  asked  to  supply 
them  he  would  in  all  probability  charge  for  them  as  dearly 
as  for  asparagus. 


The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  is  flaming  forth  its  little 
pleasantries  again  upon  that  “ over-fed  and  over-rich 
coward,”  Great  Britain ; and  among  these  pleasantries  is 
an  assertion  that  “for  many  reasons  the  Argonaut  would 
welcome  a war  with  England.”  What  these  reasons  are,  are 
of  little  moment  just  now,  as  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  about  the  Behring  Sea  question,  or,  indeed, 
about  any  other  question,  is  not  likely  to  take  place.  G.  A.  S. 
knows  the  perfervid  slasher  of  the  Argonaut  weil. 

♦ 

When  last  in  San  Francisco  he  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  dinner  by  the  Bohemian  Club,  which  has  nothing 
Bohemian  about  it  save  its  name  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing “ the  perfervid  slasher  ” delivered  a flaming  harangue  in 
abuse  of  England.  The  Committee  of  the  Club  were  highly 
indignant  at  what  they  considered  an  insult  to  their  guest. 
“The  slasher’s”  bark, however,  was  evidently  worse  than  his 
bite,  for  he  apologised,  and  declared  that  he  had  really  meant 
no  harm  in  the  matter,  but  that,  happening  to  have  by  him  the 
fag-end  of  a Fourth  of  July  oration,  which  he  had  never 
delivered,  he  had  used  it  up  for  the  G.  A.  S.  banquet. 

4 

" Now  this  little  pet  plant. 

When  it  shook  off  the  dirt 
Of  its  own  native  hedge, 

Began  to  grow  pert.” 

It  strikes  us  that  this  little  verse  from  our  childhood’s 
fable  might  well  serve  as  a text  from  which  to  p.each  a 
sermon  on  the  threatened  domestic  cataclysm  of  a servants’ 
strike.  Nothing  could  be  more  explanatory  of  the  whole 
affair ; they  have  “ shaken  off  the  dirt  of  their  own  native 
hedge,”  and  they  have  grown  “pert.”  We  do  not  speak 
now  of  the  poor  little  lodging-house  drudge,  or  of  the  re- 
spectable young  general  servant,  but  of  the  “ pampered 
menial  ” of  the  upper  classes,  who,  being  well  housed,  well 
clothed,  and  well  paid,  and  who  live  literally  on  the  “ fat  of  the 
land,”  have  become  “ too  big  for  their  coats,”  and  think 
themselves  injured  at  being  required  to  offer  service  in 
return  for  these  trifles.  Springing  generally  from  the 
lower  and  more  ignorant  classes,  their  heads  are 
turned  by  good  fortune.  Do  they  ever  see  the  reverse  side 
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of  the  question  ? Do  they  ever  ask  themselves,  “ Why  do 
these  people  feed  me  well,  and  keep  me  in  every  comfort  ? 
Is  it  for  my  convenience  alone,  or  do  they  expect  some 
return?  ” 

4 

The  days  of  faithful  service  are  gone,  we  hear,  along 
with  the  days  when  the  employer  showed  some  _ per- 
sonal interest  in  the  employed.  Ask  any  mistress  what  is  the 
result  of  showing  a little  interest,  or  asking  a kindly  personal 
question  of  any  of  her  maids.  Either  an  evasive  answer  is 
returned,  or  the  girl  draws  herself  up,  and,  by  her  manner, 
infers  that  a liberty  is  taken  in  thus  prying  into  her  personal 
affairs.  Good  servants  do  still  exist ; we  could  put  our  fingers 
on  some  now  who  are  a credit  to  their  class,  but  they  are  rare 
and  prized  as  rarities — their  faithfulness  goes  far  to  atone  for 
the  misdoings  of  their  fellows.  The  registry  offices  have  been 
universally  attacked  by  the  Servants’  Union,  the  members 
attributing  much  of  their  misfortunes  to  these  places.  We,  too, 
have  our  opinion  on  registry  offices,  which  we  hope  to  give  to 
the  world  ere  long  through  the  medium  of  Sala’s  Journal. 

4 

It  was  rumoured  some  short  time  ago  that  Mr.  Thorne 
was  giving  up  management,  as  he  had  been  so  unlucky  in  his 
recent  choice  of  pieces,  and  that  the  renowned  Messrs.  Gatti 
intended  purchasing  the  remainder  of  his  lease,  with  the 
purpose  of  running  the  dainty  little  theatre  on  entirely 
different  lines.  Now,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  popular 
lessee  of  the  Vaudeville  has  a new  piece  in  rehearsal  to  take 
the  place  of  “ Happy  Returns  ” when  the  returns  from  that 
comedy  are  no  longer  satisfactory.  The  new  piece  ought 
to  succeed,  if  only  on  account  of  the  title,  “ Vote  for  Giggs.” 

♦ 

This  title  has  a flavour  of  “The  Candidate”  about  it. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  Mr.  Thorne  in  “ Vote  for 
Giggs”  will  be  as  amusing  as  the  volatile  Charles  Wyndham 
was  as  the  merry  Candidate,  therefore  it  is  a foregone  con- 
clusion that  merry  laughter  will  reign  within  the  Vaudeville 
throughout  the  season  instead  of  the  silence  expected,  more 
especially  since  the  excellent  band  of  comedians  now  appear- 
ing in  “ Happy  Returns  ” have  undertaken  to  support  Giggs 
in  his  forthcoming  election.  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset,  one  of  the 
most  versatile  of  actors,  ought  to  be  a bright  and  shining 
light  in  parliamentary  life ; while  pretty  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr 
should  be  able  to  ensure  the  return  of  Giggs  by  the  number 
of  votes  she  had  won  by  the  powers  of  her  fascination  as  a 
canvasser.  Good  luck  to  you,  Mr.  Thorne.  We  intend  most 
decidedly  to  vote  for  Giggs,  and  withstand  the  allurements  of 
the  rival  candidate  to  the  victorious  end. 

4 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  Miss  Nellie  Farren  is  still  ill, 
and  small  hopes  are  entertained  that  she  will  be  able  to 
appear  on  the  stage  for  some  considerable  time.  The  Gaiety 
Theatre  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a popular  favourite  for  so 
long  a period  as  “ Our  Nellie.  Her  vivacious  singing  and 
dancing  made  the  fortune  of  G.  A.  S.  s burlesque  of  Wat 
Tyler,  M.P.,”  at  the  Gaiety  in  1869. 

4 

By-the-bye,  we  fancy  that  her  sojourn  in  Australia  did  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  eminent  little  actress.  It  seems  to 
us  that  since  her  return  from  the  Antipodes  her  health  has 
never  been  so  strong.  And,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Toole  has 
been  very  often  ill  since  his  return  from  the  Land  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  { but  Mr.  Walker,  of  London,  is  well  enough 
now,  and  making  very  merry  indeed  on  his  house-boat  in 
King  William  Street  every  night. 

— . — 4. — 

The  competition  to  secure  the  American  rights  of  the 
successful  “ Walker,  London,”  has  been  very  severe.  “ They 
say”  that  Mr.  Charles  Overton  is  the  lucky  purchaser  ; but 


“ they  say  ” do  not  always  speak  the  truth,  and  may 
therefore  be  wide  of  the  mark  in  making  this  assertion  con- 
cerning the  transplantation  of  “ Walker,  London.” 

4 - — 

The  art  of  letter- writing  is  said  to  be  dead.  Surely  this 
assertion  cannot  be  true,  for  do  we  not  hear  that  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  Girls’  Letter  Guild  has  been  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Birmingham  ? We  confess  to  never  having  heard  of  this 
Guild  until  enlightened  by  a local  newspaper,  the  correspon- 
dent of  which  tells  us  that  the  Girls’  Letter  Guild  is  an 
Association  designed  to  bring  philanthropic  ladies  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  working  girls. 

-♦ 

“ For  every  girl  who  joins  the  Guild  ” — this  correspondent 
tells  us — a lady  member  is  sought,  whose  duties  are  to  corre- 
spond with  the  girl  by  letter,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  her 
welfare,  becoming  her  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  An 
imposing  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  correspondence  is  to  be 
gathered  from  an  official  list  of  suggested  topics.  Among 
these  are  : Work,  Friendship,  How  to  be  healthy,  Worries, 
What  to  wear,  Home  life,  Troubles,  Rainy  days,  Tempers, 
Sundays,  Gossip,  Books  and  what  to  read,  Influence, 
Amusement,  Odd  minutes,  Saving,  Self-denial,  Cooking,  Sick- 
nursing,  Knitting,  Disagreeable  folks,  Letter-writing,  Dimes- 
tic  service,  “What  they  say,”  Temperance,  and  Needlework. 


Gymnastics  and  “ How  to  help  my  neighbour”  also  figure  in 
the  list, together  with  Marriage,  A country  walk, Good  humour, 
Courtesy,  “ Lame  dogs,”  Illness,  Bereavement,  Window 
gardening,  the  Seaside,  Pictures,  Pets,  Tidiness,  the  Power  of 
soap  and  water,  the  “ Cheap  doctor  ” (fresh  air),  Washing  the 
children,  Tight  lacing,  and  the  Qualities  that  make  a model 
wife.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Birmingham 
branch  now  numbers  two  thousand  members,  and  that 
branches  have  been  established  in  Leeds  and  Washington. 


Should  the  Association  be  in  want  of  funds  to  carry 
on  their  good  work,  it  would  not  be  at  all  a bad  plan  to 
collect  the  letters  every  year  from  both  parties  and  publish 
them  in  neat  volumes.  The  philanthropic  ladies  could  pre- 
serve all  the  epistles  they  receive  from  thfeir  young  charges, 
and  might  easily,  by  means  of  a letter  press  and  good  Mr. 
Stephens’  copying  ink,  reserve  to  themselves  an  impression 
of  the  helpful  and  instructive  effusions  they  forward  to  the 
young  members  of  the  Guild.  The  world  is  always  anxious 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  real  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the 
working  classes  ; and  books  of  such  thoughts  and  ideas  would 
certainly  sell  like  hot  cakes,  and  yield  a rich  harvest  to  the 
authors  thereof. 

♦ 

This  is  an  age  of  science.  Everybody  wants  to  be  something 
“ ological,”  as  Mrs.  Gradgrind  said  in  “ Hard  Times  ; ” but 
the  worst  of  a slight  knowledge  of  scientific  things  by  non- 
scientific  people  is  that  it  has  a tendency  to  reduce  us  to  a 
condition  approaching  despair.  For  how  many  years  has 
the  cobweb  been  used  as  a styptic  for  a cut  finger  ? Bottom 
the  Weaver,  when  he  greets  good  Master  Cobweb  as  one  of 
Titania’s  train,  tel’s  the  little  elf  that  when  he— B. — cuts  his 
finger  he  will  make  use  of  him.  The  cobweb  styptic  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  days  of  Boadicea. 

♦ 

Yet  here  is  the  Lancet  frightening  us  out  of  our  seven 
senses  by  telling  us  that  although  the  gossamer  of  which  the 
web  is  composed  will  surely  stanch  the  blood  from  a slight 
wound,  it  is  unsafe  ; because  it  can  never  be  guaranteed  to  be 
surgically  clean,  forming  as  it  does  not  only  a net  for  insects, 
but  a receptacle  for  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases.  At 
Liverpool  lately  there  was  an  inquest  on  a woman  who, 
following  the  time-honoured  custom,  had  applied  a cobweb  to 
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her  wounded  hand  to  stop  the  bleeding;  blood  poisomnn 
supervened,  and  the  poor  woman  died.  Oh  ! you  Don  t -ay 
So ! you  scientific  people. 


Ouite  a screech  has  been  raised  of  late  in  some  of  the  papers 
regarding  the  visit  paid  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  bite  to 
the  Pope  during  their  stay  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  alarmists 
bigots  who  raise  this  cry  seem  totally  to  overlook  the  ta“ 
that  the  Pope  is  also  a sovereign,  though  the  “ States  ot  tti 
Church”  are  now  limited  to  the  area  of  the  Vatican.  Shadowy 
though  this  sovereignty  be,  still  it  exists ; and  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  has  at  least  a claim  on  the  politeness  of  royal  person- 
ages when  they  happen  to  pitch  their  tents  for  awhile  within 
the  bounds  of  the  City  of  Seven  Hills. 


grown  shabbier  and  more  ramshackle;  and  all  their  former 
glory  has  passed  away.  The  Municipal  Council  has 
passed  a resolution  decreeing  the  organization  at  fans  o 
first  and  second  class  cabs,  on  the  Berlin  plan.  Among 
those  of  the  first  class,  costing  two  francs  fifty  an  hour,  wnl 
be  the  club  and  hotel  cabs,  which  will  have  to  carry  numbers, 
just  like  the  commoner  vehicles.  We  noticed,  wnen  we  were 
in  Paris  a month  ago,  that  the  hansoms  had  disappears  , 
the  pretty  little  coupes  were  few  and  far  between,  and  ie 
shandrydan  fiacres  could  carry  no  luggage  to  speak  ot.  I tie 
only  way  of  getting  to  and  from  the. station  with  luggage  was 
to  hire  a squat  kind  of  omnibus,  which  costs  you  five  francs. 


The  Princess  Karadja  has  published,  under  the  title  of 
“ Etincelles,”  a volume  of  what  La  Rochefoucauld  would 
have  called  “ Pensees  et  Maximes.”  Sparks  as  a rule  go  out 
quickly  enough,  though  a single  spark  may  now  and  then,  by 
some  fortunate  chance,  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  The  hammer 
of  the  Princess  Karadja’s  art  has  now  and  then  strucic 
from  the  anvil  of  her  intelligence  some  sparks  ot  genuine 
brilliancy. 

4 

“ Not  to  be  able  to  play  the  piano,”  the  noble  authoress 
assures  us,  “ is  a talent  as  charming  as  it  is  rare.’  “ English 
restaurants,”  she  observes,  with  some  basis  ot  truth,  are 
hospitals  for  the  cure  of  gluttony.”  “ When  women  are 
the  equals  of  men,”  says  the  Princess  (on  y she  expresses 
herself  differently),  “how  much  they  will  be  inferior  to 
them  1 ” 

4*  ' 

One  of  the  Princess’s  maxims  sets  forth  a complete  philoso- 
phy of  friendship.  We  are  to  consider  in  the  first  place 
which  of  our  friends  are  agreeable  to  us  and  which  useful , 
and  those  who  are  neither  agreeable  nor  useful  must  be  dis- 
carded. Then  to  the  agreeable  ones  we  are  to  make  our- 
selves as  useful  as  possible,  and  to  the  useful  ones  as 
agreeable  as  possible,  ft  here  is 
whole  of  Cicero’s  “ De  Amicitia.” 


We  have  just  seen  the  edition  de  luxe  of  “ Jane  Eyre  hand- 
made paper,  clear-running  river  of  types,  smiling  meadow  ot 
margin— every  luxury.  It  would  be  curious  to  have  one  ot 
the  volumes  interleaved  with  the  criticism  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  wonderful  romance  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  a.d. 
1848.  PI  ere  are  two  gems  from  this  most  edifying  critique. 


“ Tane  Eyre  is  merely  another  Pamela,  who,  by  the  force  of 
her  character  and  the  strength  of  her  principles,  is  carriec 
victoriously  through  great  trials  and  temptations  from  the 
man  she  loves.  Nor  is  she  even  a Pamela  adapted  and 
refined  to  modern  notions ; for  though  the  story  is  ^ducte 
without  those  derelictions  of  decorum  which  we  are  led  to 
believe  had  their  excuse  in  the  manners  of  Richardson  s 
time,  yet  it  is  stamped  with  a coarseness  of  language  and 
laxity  of  tone  which  have  certainly  no  excuse  in  ours,  it  1 
a very  remarkable  book;  we  have  no  remembrance  of 
another  combining  such  genuine  power  with  such  horrid 

taste.” 


Gem  No.  2.— Discussing  the  then  fiercely  mooted  question 
as  to  whether  “Jane  Eyre”  was  written  by  a man  or  a 
woman,  the  reviewer  remarks,  /1  The  question  of  authors  p 
can  deserve  a moment’s  curiosity  only  so  far  as  Jane  By 
- - - . ;s  concerned,  and  although  we  cannot  pronounce  that  it 

nothing  like  this  in  the  aDpertains  to  a real  Mr.  Currer  Bell  and  no  other,  yet  tha 

^appertains  to  a man,  and  not,  as  many  assert,  to  a woman, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  affirm.  You  Don  ay 


The  Princess  Karadja  is  the  wife  of  Prince  Karadja, 
Turkish  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Hague  which,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Prince  and  for  his  charming  wife,  has  but  few 
diplomatic  complications  with  the  Sublime  Porte.  Thus  the 
Prince  and  Princess  are  enabled  to  pass  a considerable 
portion  of  their  time  in  London  ; and  we  note  with  pleasure 
amon^  the  literary  announcements  of  the  day,  that  the  witty 
and  sympathetic7  authoress  of  “Etincelles”  intends  this 
season  to  entertain  largely. 


A Swede  by  birth,  the  Princess  Karadja  nevertheless 
writes  with  fluency  and  accuracy  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  besides  possessing  the  colloquial  knowledge  o 
several  other  languages.  “ Etincelles  ” is  published  in 
London  by  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran,  who  have  decorated 
the  text  on  every  page  with  quite  a menagerie  of  birds, 
beasts,  beetles,  and  other  creatures,  artistically  and  fantasti- 
cally drawn. 

PIas  anyone  noticed  that  the  old  regulation  evil-smelling 
“ growler”  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  London  streets,  and 
is  being  replaced  by  comfortable,  roomy,  and  well-built  it  not 
altogether  well  hung,  carriages,  the  windows  of  which  do  not 
rattle  to  any  maddening  extent,  and  the  seats  of  which  are 
well  padded,  and  in  some  instances  actually  “ springy  t 


Tust  as  the  London  hackney  carriage  has  improved,  the 
Paris  vehicles  seem  to  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  to  ha\e 


Crocodile  ! “ Ware  Crocodile  ! ” is  soon  to  be  the  cry  of 
London  if  the  suggestion  offered  by  a medical  paper  of  im- 
posing a few  of  these  creatures  for  use  as  Thames  scavengers 
is  to  be  put  into  execution,  and  the  gentle  reptr  e 
to  roam  at  will  and  bask  upon  the  embankment  of  1 ather 
Thames  Of  a dead  certainty  no  well-brought-up  and  Nile- 
born  crocodile  will  ever  lend  his  countenance  to  tlrat  muddy 

himself  to  the  new  order  of  things  by  remaining  Peym 
nentTy  on  land,  or  will  seek  the  higher  reaches  of  the  silver 

stream. 

All  those  who  go  down  into  the  river  arrayedfamj'rt 
flannels  and  coquettish  summer  costumes  will  have  nedt 
1-ppn  their  weather— or  crocodile— eyes  open.  Riverside 
nicnics  about  Maidenhead  and  Cookham  will  certainly  be 
moS  lively  than  of  yore,  though  from  a not  altogether  plea- 
Tnt  cause  Sentries  will  havl  to  be  posted  and  scouts  sent 
out  to  give  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  .and 

, ° r ,1  Aooffsci  irirvcles of  the  double  sociable  order 

— whereon  ^each  man  SSi  may  escape  from  the i devour- 
ing jaws  of  the  monster,  will  have  to  be  always  on  hire  on 
the  green  and  sunny  banks. 

♦ 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  pigeon  pies,  the  prawns 
tn  aspl  Xe  lamb  and  the  ducklings,  and  all  the  hundred  and 


\\ 


1 


6 


one  pretty  and  appetising  kickshaws  usually  to  be  found 
in  a well-packed  Thames  hamper,  will  assuredly  only  serve 
to  titilate  the  palate  and  whet  the  appetite  of  the  voracious 
creature,  for  crocodiles,  huge  as  they  are,  do  not  care  as  a 
rule  to  partake  of  very  solid  viands  in  sultry  weather.  Thev 
prefer  to  ‘‘pick  a bit”  at  these  times,  even  as  humans  do^ 
1 icmc  parties,  then,  if  they  wish  to  escape  from  the  new 
terror,  will  have  to  throw  frequent  sops  to  the  Up-to-Date 


• r ■ different  will  it  be  when  the  cry  of  “ Ware  Crocodile  > ” 
is  raised  in  London  itself,  where  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
wdl  prove  a happy  hunting  ground  for  him.  The  Strand 
nhr1  Slre6t  W?  deserted  bY  all  but  those  absolutely 
willghe  nf  l>Hlter  t.erein  ; even  a charge  of  mounted  police 
WiI]b  tr-n  S aVJaiLt0  ?0pe  Wlth  the  dread  visitant.  Messrs. 

. ing’  Hlll>  and  Partington  will,  however,  not  be  averse 
the  presence  of  the  crocodile  in  London  streets,  since  large 

hfyetobe  P^ted  in  prominent  places  directing 
the  frightened  how  to  “ tack.’ 
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• TH'?E  are  ^wo  Pictures,  however,  at  the  “ New  ” r,.u,vi 
instantly  arrest  attention,  namely  “ Parnell  ” bv  Mr  c 1 
Hall,  and  <‘  Henry  Irving,”  by  Mr  Edwin  A W,  r/  Sldney 

sta7of  ?h' has  d;°Td  -«Cati,e 

history  of  Ireland’will  ever  be^eirambered!^  “ the 


beAawaNrde^o  Mu^A  »aI™  “»* 

umbrerella,  old  F useh,  the  painter  of  “ The  Lazar  House1" 
bSureT'^W  amgT5-t0  “e  «*<*  ^bster  Gonstable’s 

"Hamrh;re  H1“iugan feiSj  fct  (T'oltt 
£ drops  descend  1 ' ^ ^ ~ 


appear  a somewhat  senseless  remark  ; but 
r i phr  • VV,ay  of  dodging  a crocodile,  for,  owing  to  some 
ight  fault  m the  neck  vertebra,  the  monster  is  unable  to 
wh -el  easily.  So  in  the  matter  of  “ dodging  ” him,  crooked 
wayo  for  once  may  prove  to  be  paths  of  safety. 


wiT°nnfVrUly  ^aVe  f6  Pr°P°sed  new  metropolitan  scavenger 
will  not  be  quite  so  fearsome,  since  it  is  pretty  well  known 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  utterly 
disconcerts  a crocodile,  and  diverts  his  attention  from  the 
human  chase,  it  is  the  fact  of  having  a finger  in  his  eye 

^aT-rSa„1  °Slf  plu=k  “P  bis  courage,  dexterously 
tuck,  and  then  boldly  spring  upon  the  enemy  from  the 

rear,  taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  his  “ mount  ” with 
a firm  knee  grip  and  thrust  both  his  thumbs— ungloved  — 
deep  into  the  monster’s  eyes,  and  he  has  effectually  turned 
the  tables  upon  the  reptile. 


Thomas  McLea^lrgallerTin’the  pfa1"’  ‘"i’  ho“r  al  Mr. 

repay  one.  Mr.  H Some s ■■SuZer  T' " %mP!y 
Channel  Islands,"  which  woAhe  t£  £? 

S tastef  XP°S  'S  °n  V1CW  there'  and  can“°l  fail  t0  Please 


We  hear— of  course  on  the  best  authority— that  several 
young  crocodiles  are  awaiting,  in  wooden  boxes,  owners^  at 
the  General  Post  Office.  The  above  hints  for  safe?™ 
not  come  amiss  to  our  readers.  y ay 


Frank  Buckland  used  generally  to  carry  about  a youn^ 
crocodiIein  a cigar  box.  One  of  the  funniest  sketches  thafjohn 
Leech  ever  drew  was  an  old  gentleman  in  an  omnibus,  who 
quietly  said  to  the  occupants  of  the  useful  vehicle  that  he  had 

K iaH°KX  ? le.eche*  ™th  him>  but  that  he  was  sorry  to  say 
he  had  broken  it.  Tableau  ! ; u 


The  Humorous  Art  Collection  exhibited  at  thp  Pm  i 
Aquanum  Gallery  provides  a uniquely ImrtaMrnenT 

in  this 

haIpHrp!iftedHrngerS  ,MesdemmselIes  Giulia  and  Sofia  Ravogli 
have  returned  from  America,  and  have  once  more  taken  un 
their  residence  in  London.  The  sisters  do  not  hesSe  to 
say  that  they  prefer  England  to  America ; but  climatic 

eS^LW  " Pat  deal  t0  answer  Iqt  as  regards 
New  A\  orld,  since  the  last  winter  was  a particularly°cold 
one,  and  the  Sisters  Ravogli  shivered  amidst  all  their  triumphs 
and  successes,  and  longed  for  their  native  land.  But  Pye 

Orfeo  aid  ETddiS  “d  ^ “ R°me  “ Feb™V’ 


The  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  art  critics  attached 
to  the  most  important  daily  journals  appears  to  be  that  the 
Fifth  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  New  Gallery  is  on  the  whole 
ot  quite  an  average  one,  and  somewhat  wanting  in  distinctive 
features.  Such  masters  as  Millais,  Poynter,  Alma  Tadema 
oughton,  and  Watts  are  naturally  in  their  several  ways  up  to 
Mrs'lcT  P Ve  0feXCelmnCe : but With few  exceptions— notably 

“ Study  in  WTim  ” S <‘  T°mb0y”  and  Mr'  C W*  Mitchell’s 
btudy  in  White  —the  younger  artists  display  little  origin- 
ality and  there  seems  to  be  a craze  for  portrait  paTnting 

lbleh‘‘ rTadT011  alTSt  °?  |andscaPes-  There  is  the  inevit? 
hnl  °ne’  adn?lrably  Portrayed  by  Mr.  H.  Wei-all  • 

but  after  that  masterpiece  by  Thaddeus— a painter  of  rare 
genius  and  °ur  modern  Wndyck-of  the  veteran  statesman 
whmh  hangs  in  the  Reform  Club,  nearly  all  present  ments  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  stand  at  a disadvantage 


The  prima  donna  bears  the  loss  of  a pet  without  betravin- 
too  much  emotion.  When  Lesbia’s  sparrow  died,  Lesbia  Jept° 
and  Catullus  made  the  bird’s  death  the  subject  of  an  ele-y 
When,  the  other  day  at  New  York,  Madame  Adelina  Patd’s 
Mexican  pug  died  she  shed  some  tears,  but  soon  dried 
them  on  receiving  from  her  American  admirers  a new  dog 
the  counterpart  of  the  one  she  had  lost.  The  little  beast  was 
presented  to  Madame  Patti,  with  singular  appropriateness,  at 
the  end  of  the  mad  scene  in  the  third  act  of  “Lucia”  • and  ’on 
accepting  it,  in  a cradle  lined  with  white  satin,  she  sang 

Home  at  New  YoT’  “ reference'il  is  thou«ht.  *e  Dogs' 
* 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson’s  grief  was  great  when  her 
ittle  biack  terrier,  named  Hamlet,  departed  this  life  Thp 
name  of  Hamlet  had  been  given  to ’the^nimal  in  memory  of 
his  mistress  s brilliant  success  as  Ophelia  in  Ambroise  Thomas’s 
l°n0,  lugubrious  opera,  brightened  here  and  there  by  dance 
tunes,  borrowed  from  Scandinavia.  A ftp • • - 


April  30  1892. 
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Madame  Nilsson  resolved  to  replace  Hamlet  without  > delay 
hv  a do?  of  stronger  temperament.  1ms  tune,  ^ne 
tenderly  exc ’aimed,  in  an  imitation  of  English,  “ I will  buy  a 
wholesomer  one.” 



The  pet  dr?  seems,  from  ancient  times,  to  have  been  an 
inseparable  attribute  of  the  prima  donna.  Sophie  Arnould, 
the  only  singer  the  French  ever  had  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion entrusted  her  dog,  who  had  fallen  ill,  to  the  care  of  one 
of  “he  most  celebrated  physicians  of  his  time  the  renowned 
Mesmer.  After  treating  his  patient  carefully  for  some  days 
(probably  the  discoverer  of  animal  magnetism  magnetized  the 
animal),  Mesmer  sent  him  back  to  his  mistress  with  a 
iVateto  the  effect  that  he  was  now  cured.  The  dog, 
j Ikovct,  died  on  his  way  home.  His  mistress  after  reading 
this  certificate  and  contemplating  the  body,  said  . What  a 
comfort  to  know  that  he  died  in  good  health. 

~4— 


Leading  opera  singers  about  a hundred  years  ago  seem  to 
have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  fortunate  in  ‘ arranging 
terms  ” for  their  services  as  the  Pattis  and  Albanis  of  the 
present  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Madame 
Catalini,  for  singing  twice  a week,  received  £5250,  besides 
two  clear  benefits. 

❖ 

We  have  found  the  “ crusty  loaf,”  dear  Ashby  Sterry ! 
You  don’t  like  Brighton,  we  know  ; but  we  do.  like  the  cheer- 
ful, bonny  sea-side  London,  and  we  also  enjoy  the  “ crusty 
loaf”  which  we  get  there.  “Cowley  ” is  a real  old  Brighton 
name,  and  the  head  of  this  historic  family  of  bakers  has 
many  branches.  “ Cowley,  junior,”  is  our  branch,  and  he 
sends  us  just  as  many  crusty  loaves  as  we  want. 


managed  certainly  to  get  the  crusty  loaf,  but  that  was  about 
all.'  There  was  a famine  in  the  land,  for  the  holiday-makers 
had  eaten  largely  and  heartily.  As  for  the  little  cremerie  in 
Eas»r  Street,  Fuller’s  American  confectionery  disappeared  as 
if  by  magic,  and  by  nightfall  there  was  not  a sweet  or  a cake 
in  tlie  shop.  The  energetic,  courteous,  and  clever  young 
mana  geress  who  presides  over  that  elegant  little  establish- 
ment has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Easter  Monday 
succes  s. 


-* 


Thes  e is  something  incongruous  in  the  association  of 
Hamlet  and  the  Bank  Holiday.  The  gloomy  soliloquies  of 
the  melancholy  Dane  to  not  jump  with  the  merriment  of 
the  typical  Bank  Holiday  maker  who  delights  in  a good 
laugh.  A.nd  yet  the  audience  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on 
Monday  m’ght  was  of  a strikingly  unusual  character.  The 
critical  Landon  playgoer  of  all  classes  was  principally 
conspicuous  by  his  absence,  but  his  place  was  taken  by  an 
attentive  ban  d who  had  evidently  come,  not  to  criticise,  but 
to  enjoy ; to  • enjoy  quietly,  but  with  a whole-hearted  and 
appreciative  attention  so  often  lacking  in  habitual  playgoers. 


Touching  dear  old  Brighton,  we  hope  to  make  room  next 
week  in  Sala’s  Journal  for  “ A Brighton  Corner,”  and  we 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  convince  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere, 
M P that  there  is  some  other  amusement  at  London-super- 
Mare  “ beyond  the  eternal  walking  up  and  down  the  sea-wall 
and  lounging  in  the  porch  of  the  always  crowded  Metropoie, 
the  state  of  things  which  the  “ Wicked  Labby  so  facetiously 
described  in  last  week’s  Truth. 


Well  might  those  Bank  Holiday  theatre-goers  enjoy  them- 
selves, for  Hamlet,  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree, 
is  a personage  to  be  listened  to  witn  rapt  attention.  With 
his  Hamlet  it  would  be  impossible,  to  find  any  fault,  so  per- 
fectly artistic  is  the  representation  in  all  its  details  ; and  Mrs. 
Beerbohm  Tree  is  to  be  equally  congratulated  upon  the  un- 
doubted success  she  has  made  in  the  extremely  difficult  role 
of  Ophelia. 

- ^ 

Miss  Kate  Majisden,  the  noble  woman  who  is  engaged 
on  a mission  to  the  Russian  lepers,  paid  us  a flying  visit  from 
St.  Petersburg  last  week.  She  only  stayed  in  England  two 
days,  and  last  Saturday  left  again  for  the  Russian  capital. 
She  had  many  soul-sickening  tales  to  tell  us  about  the 
dreadful  and  terrible  sufferings  of  the  lepers;  but  there  was 
otliing  sensational  in  Miss  Marsden’s  manner  of  relating 
her  experiences.  She  merely  stated  the  sad  facts  in  a simple, 
unostentatious  way.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that  she  has  been 
able  to  raise  21,000  roubles  for  the  foundation  of  a colony 
and  a hospital  for  the  lepers  in  Russia,  and  she  has  hopes 
that  during  the  next  few  months  this  too  insufficient  sum 
will  be  doubled.  _ 


The  senior  member  for  Northampton  should  have  been  at 
Brighton  on  Easter  Monday,  and  he  would  have 
ample  food  for  amusement  outside  the  sea-wall  and  the  above- 
named  handsome  porch.  The  sun  shone  all  the  day  , the  nigger 
minstrels  came  out  bravely  in  new  suits  and  new  songs , the 
patient  donkeys  had  rosettes  in  their  ears,  and  all  their  saddles 
were  covered  with  new  brown  holland  coverings  ; thehundred 
and  one  musicians— good,  bad,  and  indifferent— were  out  on  the 
King’s  Road  ; “ Admiral  ” Collins  drove  a roaring  trade  with 
his  saucy  Skylav ks ; the  Aquarium  had  divers  enteiiainments  ; 
the  theatre  was  open  ; a good  proportion  of  the 
shops  were  open  ; the  flower  girls  on  the  sea-front  forgot 
to  be  importunate  as  they  sold  out  posy  after  posy  with 
magical  rapidity ; no  serious  fight  took  place  in  the  Happy 
Family  cage Volk’s  railway  car  was  “ on  the  go  ” from  the 
moment  the  first  excursion  train  arrived  until  late  at  night ; 
Ginnett’s  Hippodrome  gave  two  “ shows;”  brakes  crowded 
with  trippers  went  continuously  to  and  from  the  Devil’s  Dyke 
and  Rottingdean  ; “ flys  ” were  at  a premium  ; vacant  bath 
chairs  were  few  and  far  between ; and  every  saddle  horse  in 
Brighton  was  out,  we  should  say. 



Easter  Monday  was,  without  doubt,  a most  amusing  day  at 
Brighton.  As  for  food— well,  on  Easter  Tuesday  we 


Miss  Marsden  expects  to  return  to  England  again  in 
a few  weeks’  time,  when  we  hope  to  be  able  to  hear 
more  of  her  great  work.  It  is  a work  that  very  few 
women  would  have  the  courage  and  endurance  to  under- 
take. But  Kate  Marsden  sees  nothing  at  all  wonderful  in 
anything  that  she  has  done.  She  does  not  yearn  for  personal 
glory — all  she  wishes  is  to  find  out  a way  to  serve  suffering 
humanity  who  writhe  under  that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases, 
leprosy,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  she  may  meet  with 
it.  The  Russian  Government  have  given  her  every  possible 
help  and  assistance  in  her  undertaking,  and  no  obstacles  that 
can  be  removed  are  allowed  by  the  Czar  and  the  Empress  to 
remain  in  her  path. 

— — » 

Miss  Marsden  told  us  that  she  had  brought  home  some 
special  sketches  made  of  the  poor  sufferers  she  had  visited,  and 
also  of  the  wretched  hovels  they  live  in.  Should  Jan  Van  Beers, 
like  Goya,  lean  towards  the  “ horrible  ” again  in  his  future 
paintings,  we  should  say  that  he  would  be  able  to  select  from 
Miss  Marsden’s  portfolio  any  number  of  gruesome  subjects. 


By-the-way,  we  understand  that  the  great  Belgian  painter 
does  not  contribute  any  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy  this 
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year.  How  now,  Mr.  Jan  Van  Beers  ? What  is  the  mat  ter  ? 
A year  or  two  ago  you  were  apt  to  speak  loud  in  praise  of 
Burlington  House  and  theillustrious  body  who  govern  our  great 
English  art  institution.  Have  the  rules  and  regulations  been 
irksome  to  you  or  has  the  Paradise  been  defiled  by  the  pre  sence 
of  the  green-eyed  monster — Jealousy,  who  in  your  youth  in 
your  own  country  defiled  your  Eden,  and  is  it  the  prese.nce  of 
this  element  which  has  caused  you  to  shake  the  dust  of 
Burlington  House  from  your  feet  ? • 

♦ 

Jan  Van  Beers  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  no 
man  being  a prophet  in  his  own  country.  His  works 
were  bitterly  criticised  by  his  compatriots.  He  was 
reproached  one  year  for  the  large  canvases  he  covered ; 
the  next  for  the  smallness  of  his  pictures ; the  next  for  the 
originality  and  daring  of  his  designs,  and  so  on,  until  they 
managed,  if  not  to  break  his  ambitious  heart,  at  least  to  so 
embitter  his  existence  that  he  forsook  his  native  land  in  favour 
of  Paris.  His  debut  there  was  a triumphant  success,  and  his 
name  soon  became  famous. 

— — 4 

The  great  Belgian  artist  in  his  youth  was,  as  he  is  now,  a pro- 
digious worker,  never  seeming  to  weary  oftoil.  He  is  favoured 
by  nature  in  one  great  particular,  which  may  perhaps  account  for 
his  wonderful  rapidity  in  producing  so  many  pictures.  He  can 
paint  as  well  with  the  left  as  with  the  right  hand.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  is  well  represented  this  year  at  the  Con- 
tinental Gallery,  where  his  mystical  picture,  “ The  Handker- 
chief of  St.  Veronica,”  is  attracting  a good  deal  of  attention, 
being,  as  it  is,  another  of  the  artist’s  inspired  “ surprises,” 
and  the  fascinating  picture  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  as  Lady 
Teazle,  is  only  another  instance  of  Jan  Van  Beers’  inimitable 
talents  as  a portraitist. 

« 

Our  best  wishes  to  you,  Miss  Arnold  and  Lieutenant 
Doctor  Earle,  for  a long  and  happy  wedded  life.  The  date  you 
have  chosen  for  your  marriage,  April  30th,  is  a lucky  one — vide. 
the  date  of  the  first  number  t f Sala’s  Journal.  Good  luck 
go  with  you.  And  like  the  Australian  bush  bird,  we  both 
cry,  me-too,  me-too,  me-too  ! 

— 4 

Miss  Arnold  has  been  presented  with  something  quite 
unique  in  the  history  of  wedding  gifts,  by  Mr.  Deaken,  the 
great  art  collector,  of  Yokohama  and  San  Francisco.  It  is  a 
piece  of  priceless  embroidery  which  has  been  mounted 
as  a fire-screen.  The  subject  treats  of  three  Japanese  men 
playing  the  Samiseu  in  a bamboo  house.  Every  detail  is 
elaborated  with  infinite  artistic  feeling — even  the  pattern  on 
the  satsuma  vases  is  perfect.  When  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  was 
in  Yokohama,  two  summers  ago,  this  marvellous  work  was 
shown  to  him,  being  an  entirely  unique  example  of  Japanese 
industry.  Mr.  Deakin  pronounced  it  beyond  price,  and  had 
refused  to  sell  it  at  the  most  extravagant  rate  of  barter. 
Therefore,  Miss  Arnold  is  all  the  more  to  be  congratulated 
upon  becoming  the  possessor  of  such  a notable  work  of  art. 

— — 4 

Last  Thursday,  the  21st,  was  a gala  night  for  the 
youthful  members  of  the  Children’s  Salon.  The  proprietors 
of  The  Gentlewoman  gave  a most  successful  Fancy  Dress  Ball, 
which  festivity  had  been  deferred  since  the  fateful  14th  of 
January,  the  date  for  which  the  ball  was  originally  fixed. 
Nearly  all  the  dresses  worn  were  pretty,  and  many  of  them 
quite  out  of  the  common.  It  was  a picturesque  sight  to  see 
a wee  mite  of  a Napoleon  dancing  with  a very  realistic  little 
Japanese  lady,  and  a Prince  in  the  Tower  stepping  it  merrily 
with  Miss  Joan  of  Arc.  The  children  numbered  about  three 
hundred  in  number.  The  always  genial  Editor  of  The 


Gentlewoman,  and  tall  Mr.  Alex.  Warden  were  here,  there> 
and  everywhere,  forming  Liliputian  quadrilles,  upholding 
bashful  morris-dancers,  and  with  the  assistance  of  clever 
“ Levana,”  the  good  fairy  of  the  Children’s  Salon,  making 
everything  go  off  merrily  as  a carnival  should. 

♦ 

It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  for  all  the  world  to  write — 
Write  with  a capital  W — which  means,  not  so  much  the 
ordinary  mode  of  caligraphy  taught  at  every  board  school, 
as  the  more  important  plunge  into  literature  and  literary 
work.  We  were  content  that  the  butcher-boy  should  deliver 
a sonnet  to  our  housemaid’s- eyebrow,  along  with  the  leg  of 
mutton  ; we  know  that  the  footman  is  taking  notes  for  his 
new  novel  as  he  stands  behind  our  chair  at  dinner,  or  surveys 
mankind  from  his  lofty  perch  on  the  box  of  our  carriage. 
The  kitchen  damsels  too  belong  to  literary  societies,  and 
criticise  not  only  one  another’s  efforts,  but  also  their  favourite 
works  of  fiction  among  contemporary  authors  ; but  we  were 
altogether  unprepared  fora  still  newer  departure  in  literature, 
and  have  to  welcome  to  our  ranks  an  author,  who,  like  the 
Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, holds  a unique  position  in  the  kingdom,  for  Mr.  James 
Berry,  the  “ Lord  High  Executioner  ” for  England,  has  burst 
forth  into  print  and  has  given  us  his  opinion  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Hanging,  with  accounts  of  the  various  ways  of  conducting 
capital  punishment  in  other  countries. 

* — - — 

Probably  Mr.  Berry  writes  con  amove,  for  if  anybody 
“knows  all  about  it,”  surely  he  must.  We  have  heard 
in  the  “good  old  days”  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  an  Here- 
ditary Headsman  who  was  so  smitten  with  loathing  at  his 
unsought  occupation  that  he  fled  from  his  native  land,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  outlawry  and  privation,  rather  than 
return  to  the  life  to  which  he  had  been  doomed  by  his 
birth.  But  Mr.  Berry  is  more  philosophic ; he  learns  all 
there  is  to  be  learned,  and  not  till  then  does  he  retire  into 
private  life,  and  turn  his  time  and  experiences  to  money- 
making account,  for  doubtless  many  readers  will  be  found 
eagerly  looking  for  the  publication  of  this  gruesome  book. 

■ ♦ 

Before  we  clcse  this  page  of  flotsam  and  jetsam,  we  wish  to 
tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  many  journalistic  friends  in 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America  for  the 
hundreds  of  kind  preliminary  notices  which  they  have 
inserted  in  their  respective  newspapers  concerning  our  little 
Journal.  We  can  only  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  and  say  that  we  owe  you  a deep  debt  cf  gratitude. 
We  Do  Say  So  1 

Self  and  Partner. 


Dr.  Harvey  was  wont  to  say  that  man  was  but  a great  mischievous 
baboon. 


An  ambitious  scribbler  offered  his  play  the  other  day  for  nothing.  The 
manager  said  the  author  knew  well  the  exact  value  of  it. 


A Frenchman,  eulogising  Napoleon  in  the  presence  of  a British  soldier, 
said  that  his  Emperor  was  a rara  avis.  “ Yes,”  rejoined  the  soldier,  "I 
once  saw  him  fly." 


A certain  alderman  asked  an  acquaintance  if  he  knew  what 
Shakespeare  meant  by  calling  up  " spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.”  ” To 
be  sure  I do,”  was  the  reply ; “ it  was  only  his  mode  of  ordering  from  the 
cellar  a bottle  of  brandy.” 


The  last  picture  painted  by  Zeuxis  was  that  of  an  old  woman.  All  the 
infirmities  and  deficiences  of  age  were  represented  : the  lean,  shrivelled 
form,  the  hanging  cheeks,  the  bleared  eyes,  the  hollow  gums,  and  the  pro- 
truding chin.  Such  was  the  ludicrous  effect  on  the  artist  as  he  contemplated 
the  picture  that  he  broke  out  into  an  immoderate  tit  of  laughter,  and  died 
on  the  spot. 
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A GLANCE  AT  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CAREER 
OF  SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 


Part  I. 


It  matters  little  how,  when,  or  where  the  writer  of  this 
brief  notice  first  met  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1868,  when,  anxious,  to  learn 
something  of  the  then  new  appliance  for  examining  t le 
human  larynx  or  “voice-box,”  he  visited  the  Golden  Square 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat.  There  he  met,  at.t  e 
hands  of  the  comparatively  young  laryngologist,,  that  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  which  were  ever  characteristic  traits  ot 
the  founder  of  that  hospital.  In  fact,  if  there  was  any  one 
feature  of  Morell  Mackenzie’s  character  more  striking  than 
another  to  a visitor  to  the  crowded  clinic  at  the  little  Golden 
Square  hospital,  it  was  the  generous  pains  and  trouble  he 
always  took  to  impart  any  information  in  his  power  to  those 
medical  men  who  went  there  for  instruction.  There  was  a 
special  charm  of  manner  which  at  once  made  one  feel  at 
home,  both  in  watching  the  demonstrations  with  the 
laryngoscope  or  in  seeking  advice  as  to  its  practical  use  and 
manipulation.  And  undoubtedly  in  this  institution  it  was 
that  the  seed  of  English  laryngology  was  sown,  whic  1 
subsequently  took  such  strong  root,  that  now  every  general 
hospital  in  London  and  many  in  the  provinces  have  their 
laryngologist  and  special  throat  department;  while  in  this 
Golden  Square  clinic  were  first  taught  many  of  those  who 
have  in  provincial  towns  either  originated  throat  hospitals 
or  added  special  departments  for  the  treatment  of  throat 
affections  to  general  hospitals.  Here  those  who  are  now 
leaders  in  that  speciality  0 London,  were  taught  by  Morell 
Mackenzie,  and  mainly  owe  to  him  in  the  first. instance,  and 
to  his  hospital,  whatever  subsequent  reputation  they  have 

gained.  . , 

And  here  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a very  short 
historical  summary  of  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope,  for 
the  introduction  of  which  instrument  into  this  country  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie.  Hehashimse  t 
given  an  admirable  summary  of  that  history. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  no  one. had  thought 
of  utilizing  reflected  light  from  a polished  mirror  to  dis- 
cover the  condition  of  the  parts  hidden  from  view  m the 
throat.  This  was  done  in  a very  rudimentary  fashion  by  a 
French  surgeon,  M.  Levret.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
19th  century,  Dr.  Bozzini,  of  Vienna,  made  a much  greater 
advance  by  devising  a laryngeal  speculum  to  enable  the 
surgeon,  in  his  own  language,  “to  see  round  a corner  into  the 
throat.”  Ingenious  attempts  to  examine,  the  larynx  by  the 
aid  of  reflected  light  were  made  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  ot 
France,  and  Senn,  of  Geneva.  But  in  1829  Dr.  Benjamin 
Guy  Bahington  exhibited  before  the  Hunterian  Society  a 
small  throat  mirror  closely  resembling  those  now  used,  the 
light  being  thrown  on  to  this  small  mirror  by  another  whic  1 
was  held  in  the  examiner’s  hand.  Amongst  others,  . the  re- 
nowned surgeon,  Liston,  used  a dentist  s mirror  to  inspect 

the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx.  . 

Later  on,  in  1844,  Warden,  of  Edinburgh,  used  a prism  of 
flint  glass  to  see  the  larynx,  and  the  light  of  an  Argand  lamp 
for  purposes  of  illumination.  After  him,  Avery,  of  London, 
invented  a speculum  with  a rather  cumbersome  reflecting 
apparatus,  which  failed  to  fulfil  its  object.  . , , 

N0t  until  1854  did  M.  Manuel  Garcia,  the.  distinguished 
teacher  of  music,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  his  paper 
on  “ Physiological  Observations  on  the  Human  voice, 
in  which  he  described  not  only  how  the  vocal  chords 
of  another  person  might  be  viewed  by  reflected  light,  but  in 
addition  he  first  described  the  method  of  auto-laryngoscopy 
—the  observer  then  examining  his  own  larynx.  We  are 
happy  to  say  the  veteran  musician  is  still  alive,  and  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  the  physiology  of  the  voice  and  all  that 
affects  the -art  of  vocalization.  Following  Garcia,  i urck,  01 
Vienna,  and  Czermak,  of  Pestli,  laboured  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ; and  the  latter,  the  father  of  the  modern  art  of  medical 


laryngoscopy,  devised  the  reflecting  mirror  now  m common 
use,  and  substituted  artificial  for  sun  light  m the  exami- 
nation. This  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1858..  \oung 
Morell  Mackenzie  was  then  21  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  in  1837  ; and  this  same  year  he  was  admitted  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  had  even  then.displayed  those  quali- 
ties of  resolute  perseverance  and  ambitious  resolve,  combined 
with  instinctive  medical  and  surgical  skill,  that  marked  all  his 
subsequent  career.  The  Lancet,  in  its  obituary  notice,  thus 

writes  * • 

“ He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Mackenzie, 
who  practised  at  Leytonstone,  in  Essex.  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  s 
father  was  a man  of  great  cultivation  and  knowledge,  being 
especially  skilful  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  on  the  borderland  of  insanity.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Adam  Harvey,  of  Lewes,  m Sussex,  a lady 
of  considerable  gifts  and  energy  of  character,  which  were 
severely  taxed  when  her  husband  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage,  causing  fracture  of  the  skull  and  death,  without  a 
return  of  consciousness.  The  widow  was  left  with  eight 
children,  and  with  very  scanty  means.  Morell  Mackenzie 
was  at  the  time  at  Dr.  Greig’s  school  at  Walthamstow, 
where  he  received  a very  sound  education.  As  a boy, 
whilst  bright  and  intelligent,  he  displayed  no  extra- 
ordinary powers  or  force  of  character.  The  truth  probably 
was  his  abilities  rendered  his  school  tasks  easy,  and  his  work 
excited  no  enthusiasm.  The  sudden  death  of  his  father 
and  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  family,  however,  called 
forth  his  latent  powers.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  do 
something  for  a livelihood,  and  he  obtained  a clerkship  111 
the  Union  Insurance  Office.  The  work  was,  however,  un- 
congenial, and  he  determined  upon  a medical  career,  and  to 
accomplish  this  he  devoted  his  evenings  , to  preparation  for 
the  matriculation  of  the  London  University.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  Ins  intentions  but  tor 
the  generous  aid  of  his  maternal,  aunt,  Miss  Harvey,  w 10 
not  only  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  education  at  the  London 
Hospital,  where  he  passed  a most  distinguished,  career,  but 
continued  her  aid  after  he  had  become  qualified  in  1858,  and 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  professional  education  by  study- 
ing for  a year  in  Paris,  and  for  a year  subsequently  in  Vienna, 
and  then  afforded  him  the  means  of  starting  m practice. 

He  then  visited  Czermak  in  Pesth,  and  here  studied  the 
use  of  the  laryngoscope.  Having  spent  some  time  in 
Italy  he  returned  to  London,  and  in  1861  accepted  the  post 
of  Resident  Medical  Officer,  and  subsequent  y that  of 
Medical  Registrar,  in  the  London  Hospital,  taking  the  medical 
degree  of  London  University  with  honours  the  same  year. 

For  a short  time  he  was  in  general  practice  in  London, 
but,  turning  his  attention  more  especially  to  the  study  ot  the 
throat,  he  obtained  the  Jacksonion  Prize  given  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  for  his  essay  on  affections  of  the  larynx— 
at  the  same  time  opening  the  dispensary  for  the  treatment  0 
diseases  of  the  throat  in  Golden  Square,  which  subsequently 
developed  into  the  hospital  which  was  ever  after  so  closely 
associated  with  his  name.  In  this  institution  he  worked 
assiduously  for  years.  And  he  combined  m an  exceptional 
manner  thl  qualities  of  clinical  teacher,  dexterous  operator, 
and  facile  demonstrator.  Speaking  from  personal  experience, 
the  writer  can  say  with  truth  that  never  has  lie  seen  in  any 
branch  of  surgery  greater  manipulating  skill,  greater  delicacy 
of  touch,  or  celerity  in  execution,  than  in  the  laryngeal 
operations  done  by  Morell  Mackenzie  at  Golden  Square. 
Therefore  it  was  not  a matter  for  .surpn.se  that  the  young 
laryngologist  early  attracted  to  his  clinic  visitors  from  all 
partsof  the  world  ; and  on  the  same  day  at  the  weekly 
demonstrations  might  be  met  medical  men  from  various  conn - 
trips  Here  it  was,  in  the  midst  of  thework  that  he  loved,  and 
with  conscious  pride  in  the  knowledge  of  superiority  in  that 
work,  that  Morell  Mackenzie  was  always  seen  at  ins  best. 
He  was  ever  kincl  and  urbane  in  Ins  manner  to  patients  even 
in  the  face  of  desperate  difficulties,  inspiring  hope  which 
confidence  ia  llis  skill  ensured.  ; Reflex. 
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A HOUSE  WITHOUT  HOOKS  IS  LIKE  A BODY  WITHOUT  A SOUL. — Cicero, 

Recollections  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  ofTarentum. 

Edited  by  Camille  Rousset.  Translated  by  Stephen  Louis  Simeon. 
1 wo  vols.  London  : Richard  Bentley  and  Soil. 

Everything,  the  French  proverb  tells  us,  comes  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait  ; but  there  are  not  many  persons  who  have 
waited  fifty-two  years  for  a book  to  be  published.  I have 
done  so.  It  happened  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1840,  I saw  the  immense  and  magnificent  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Marshal  Macdonald.  I saw  the  pageant  from  the 
window  of  a house  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Flonore,  Paris, 
right  opposite  the  British  Embassy.  The  house  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Patten  (an  English  gentleman),  who  was 
medical  adviser  to  the  Embassy  ; and  now,  by  an  odd  (and 
pleasant)  caprice  of  Fate,  it  has  chanced  that  one  of  the 
ladies  (Miss  Dickens  is  among  them)  who  assist  us  in  type- 
writing our  MSS.  before  “copy”  goes  to  the  printers  is  Miss 
Patten,  a daughter  of  my  old  Parisian  friend. 

Marshal.  Macdonald,  a Scotsman  by  descent,  but  a French- 
man by  birth,  was  born  in  1765.  He  became  a soldier  in 
1784,  and,  after  winning  many  honourable  distinctions  in  the 
army,  was  created,  at  length,  a Marshal  of  Napoleon.  This 
last  recognition  of  devoted  service  he  received  from  the 
Emperor  on  the  battlefield  of  Wagram.  After  repulsing  the 
Austrians,  he  retired  to  a ruinous  cottage  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  a kick  from  his  horse.  While  sleeping  on  a truss  of 
straw  he  was  suddenly  aroused  to  attend  his  Imperial  master. 
Some  degree  of  estrangement  had  arisen  between  Napoleon 
and  his  valiant  lieutenant,  owing  partly  to  the  sly  insinua- 
tions and  subtle  hints  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  by  the  ever- 
scheming  Talleyrand.  “Let  us  be  friends,”  said  the  Emperor 
to  Macdonald.  “ Till  death!”  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
“You  have  behaved  heroically,”  continued  the  Emperor, 

“ and  have  rendered  me  the  greatest  services,  as,  indeed,  you 
have  throughout  the  entire  campaign.  On  the  battlefield  of 
your  glory,  where  I owe  you  so  large  a part  of  yesterday’s 
success,  I make  you  a Marshal  of  France.  You  have  long 
deserved  it.”  “ Sire,  since  you  are  satisfied  with  us° 
let  the  rewards  be  apportioned  among  my  army  corps, 
beginning  with  Generals  Lamarque  and  Broussier.”  “ Any- 
thmg  you  please ; I can  refuse  you  nothing.”  Both  the 
generals  referred  to  were  among  Macdonald’s  bitterest 
enemies.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  Macdonald 
was  created  Duke  of  Tarentum.  When  the  campaign  of 
1814  was  about  to  open,  the  Marshal,  who  had  been  credited 
by  the  newspapers  with  being  at  the  head  of  a force  con- 
sisting of  60,000  .men,  commanded  no  more  than  5,000. 

“ 1 his  is  all  the  infantry  .we  have  between  Nimeguen  and 
Coblentz,  and  there  is  nothing  behind  us,”  he  wrote. 

“ Everywhere  we  are  in  want,  and  I can  hear  of  no  reinforce- 
ments , but  in  Paris  people  are  living  in  a state  of  despairing 
security.  Oh,  France  ! my  country!  take  all  my  blood,  and 
be  saved. !”  When  Napoleon  exchanged  the  French  Empire 
for  the  little  island  of  Elba,  he  expressed  to  Macdonald  at 
Fontainebleau  his  regret  for  having  nourished  prejudices 
against  him.  “ I have  loaded  with  favours  many  others  who 
have,  now  deserted,  abandoned  me.  You,  who  owe  me 
nothing,  have  remained  faithful.”  Presently  he  handed  him 
the  sabre  of  Mourad  Bey,  which  he  had  worn  at  the  battle 
of  Mont  Thabor.  “ Keep  it,”  said  he,  “ in  memory  of  me, 
and  of  my  friendship  for  you.”  They  “embraced  one 
another  with  effusion  ” and  then  separated.  Macdonald  never 
saw  Napoleon  again.  The  Marshal  had  not  cultivated 
the  art  of  mincing  words.  French  polish  had  not  penetrated 
to  his  British  blood.  He  was  almost  a “ John  Bull  ” in  his 
plain,  blunt  way.  Louis  XVIII.  called  him  “his  Outspoken- 
ness.” During  the  King’s  flight  from  Paris,  the  gouty 
monarch  showed  more  concern  about  a missing  portmanteau 
than  about  the  advancing  scouts  of  the  Napoleonic  army. 

“ They  have  taken  my  shirts,”  said  he  mournfully  to  Macdonald ; 

H I had  not  too  many  in  the  first  place ; but  what  I regret  still 
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more  is  the  loss  of  my  slippers.  Some  day,  my  dear  Marshal, 
you  will  appreciate  the  value  of  slippers  that  have  taken  the 
shape  of  the  foot  ! ” In  a few  hours  the  los3  of  his  kingdom 
followed  that  of  his  slippers.  After  the  King  had  been  again 
restored,  Macdonald  was  sitting  at  his  side  one  day  at 
luncheon.  “ Before  the  Revolution,”  said  the  Sovereign, 
“you served  in  the  Irish  Brigade?  ” “Yes,  Sire.”  “Nearly 
all  the  officers  emigrated  ? ” “ Yes,  Sire.”  “ Why  did  you 

not  do  as  they  did  ? What  kept  you  in  France  ? ” “I  was 
in  love,  Sire.”  “ Ha  ! ha  ! so  you  were  in  love,  sir  ? ” “Yes, 
Sire,  like  many  others ; I was  married  and  about  to  become 
a father.  . . . I must  make  a confession  to  your  Majesty.” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” “ That  I adore  the  Revolution.”  The  King 

started,  and  his  face  flushed.  “ I detest  the  men  who  took  part 
in  it,  and  their  crimes,”  Macdonald  continued  ; . . . “ how 

can  I fail  to  adore  the  Revolution  ? To  that  I owe  my  rank, 
my. elevation  ; without  it,  should  I now  have  the  honour  of 
sitting  at  the  King’s  table,  next  to  your  Majesty  ? ” The 
King  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  “ And  you  are 
right ! I like  honesty ! ” “ Such  was  the  man,”  adds  the 

editor ; and  “ such  ” are  these  Recollections.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a description  of  Macdonald’s  hateful  task  of 
disbanding  the  gallant  Army  of  the  Loire  in  1815,  after 
Waterloo.  The  brave  Marshal  died  in  1840  whilst  spending  his 
last  years  in  retirement  at  Courcelles.  M.  Thiers’  opinion 
of  him  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  was  “ one  of  the  most 
intrepid  men  who  ever  appeared  in  our  armies  ; experienced, 
shrewd,  cold,  and  knowing  how  to  make  himself  obeyed.” 
He  was  inflexibly  faithful  to  Napoleon  until  all  the  Marshals 
were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  at  Fontainebleau  in  1814  ; 
but  Macdonald  refused  to  join  his  old  master  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  He  had  eaten  the  salt  of  Louis  XVIII?  and 
scorned  to  betray  him.  These  long-delayed  but  carefully- 
edited  Recollections  are  a valuable  contribution  to  military 
biography,  and  a most  suggestive  gloss  on  the  Napoleonic 
legend. 

The  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Marbot,  Late  Lieutenant- 
General  in  the  French  Army. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Arthur  John  Butler.  .Two  vols.,  with 
portrait  and  maps.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Another  Napoleonic  book.  Why  not?  One  grows  no 
more  tired  of  reading  about  Napoleon  than  about  Homer  ; 
only  from  each  fresh  publication  relating  to  the  “ Conqueror 
and  Captive  of  the  Earth  ” we  gain  some  useful  truths ; 
whereas  no  new  book  about  “The  Blind  Old  Man  of  Scio’s 
Rocky  Isle  ” enlightens  us  as  to  the  personality  of  a poet 
who  probably  was  not  born — seven  cities  claimed  him — 
at  Scio,  who  may  not  have  been  blind,  and  who  possibly 
never  existed  at  all.  A recent  French  critic  has  discovered 
that  there  never  was  a sculptor  by  the  name  of  Phidias,  and 
surmises  that  the  term  was  only  a generic  one  for  the 
Athenian  Board  of  Works.  But  I have  talked  with  a gentle- 
man— the  Marquis  de  Montholon,  who  was  French  Minister 
in  Mexico  in  1864 — who  as  a child  had  knelt  by  the  death- 
bed, at  St.  Helena,  of  Napoleon  the  Great. 

Baron  De  Marbot,  a contemporary  and  comrade  in  arms 
of  Marshal  Macdonald,  but  his  junior  by  seventeen  years, 
was  born  in  1782.  He  joined  a regiment  of  hussars  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Italy  with 
his  father,  who  commanded  his  squadron  of  the  regiment. 
On  their  way  thither  they  met  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  fresh 
from  his  invasion  of  Egypt.  Near  Savona,  the  youthful 
soldier  was  on  the  point  of  fighting  a duel,  when  the 
gendarmes  seized  him,  and  brought  him  before  his  father, 
who  ordered  his  detention  in  the  citadel,  with  bread  and 
water  diet,  and  straw  for  his  bed.  In  a skirmish  with  the 
Austrians  he  subsequently  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
won  the  grade  of  sergeant.  During  the  terrible  siege  of 
Genoa  his  father  and  many  other  officers  were  carried  off  by 
typhus.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  city  Napoleon  promised 
to  “ act  a father’s  part  ” to  him  ; and  “ he  kept  his  word.  ’ 
From  this  time  forward  Marbot  took  part  in  nearly  all 
Napoleon’s  campaigns,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo!  After  the  decisive  victory 
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of  Wellington,  Marbot  had  to  leave  France  ; and  during  his 
exile  in  Germany  he  wrote  a book  on  “War.’  Napoleon 
testified  his  admiration  for  his  character  by  bequeathing  him 
100,000  francs  in  his  will,  bidding  him  continue  “ to  write 
in  defence  of  the  glory  of  the  French  armies,  and  to  the  con- 
fusion of  calumniators  and  apostates.”  Marbot  was  a clever 
and  gallant  soldier  ; and  nearly  a score  of  wounds  witnessed 
to  his  courage.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1818  he  engaged 
in  further  military  service,  and  died  in  1854.  _ . 

These  volumes  are  crowded  with  personal  reminiscences, 
and  anecdotes  of  Napoleon’s  most  distinguished  officers,  and 
contain  a detailed  and  graphic  account  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  To  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  general  readers,  the  work 
presents  a singularly  full,  instructive,  and  dramatic  picture 
of  the  storm  of  battle  which  swept  over  Europe  between  1799 
and  1815.  • _____ 

Famous  People  I have  Met. 

By  Mrs.  George  Augustus  Sala.  London  : Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  and  Co. 

It  was  in  the  most  subdued  of  minor  keys  that  the  reduced 
gentlewoman,  who  was  constrained  to  sell  hearthstone  for  a 
living,  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the  Bath  brick  which  she 
vended  in  the  public  thoroughfares  and  uttered  the  feeble 
bleat  at  the  same  time,  “I  hope  nobody  hears  me!” 
Now  Mrs.  G.  A.  Sala  is  not  as  yet  obliged  to  sell  hearth- 
stone ; but  she  is  extremely  anxious  to  sell  or  to  be  the 
means  of  selling  Famous  People  I have  Met.  The  great  question 
to  solve  is  whether  she  should  imitate  the  reduced  gentlewoman 
and  announce  her  wares  with  bated  breath,  or  whether  with 
penny-trumpet  tongue  she  should  make  proclamation  of  her 
book  to  all  and  sundry.  I venture  to  think  that  in  her  own 
and  her  publishers’  interests  she  should  express  a hope  that 
everybody  will  hear  her— or  rather  read,  her.  For  my  own 
part  I can  most  conscientiously  recommend  the  work  to  the 
attention  of  the  reading  world  at  large.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  most  artistically  bound. . It 
contains  kindly  and  appreciative  notices  of  divers  celeorities 
who  have  long  been  friends  to  both  of  us : the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  the  Marquis  of  Dufterin  and  Ava,  Sir  John 
Millais,  Lady  Jeune,  Henry  Labouchere,  Montagu  Williams, 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Frank  Burnand, 
Walter  Besant,  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Edmund  Yates,  Mrs. 
Keeley,  Wemyss  Reid,  William  Black,  the  Sisters  Ravogli, 
B.  L.  Farjeon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  and  Edward  Lawson. 
Facsimiles  of  letters  from  all  these  celebrities  are  appended  to 
the  articles  concerning  them ; and  I have  authority  for  the 
statement  that  not  one  of  these  letters  has  been  published 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  writer.  There  is  not  a 
single  word  of  “ scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth  in  about  300 
pages  of  letterpress ; and  it  is  equally  a matter  of  duty  and 
pleasure  to  me  to  notice  the  publication  of  this  volume,  since 
Mrs.  Sala  has  positively  been  kind  enough  to  include  myself 
among  the  Famous  People  she  has  met. 


The  Modern  Odyssey;  or,  Ulysses  Up  to  Date. 

London  : Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  this  book  of  travels  has  a bright, 
crisp,  amusing  style,  which  compels  attention.  He  is  a 
genial  “ globe-trotter,”  not  an  acrimonious  one — for  ever 
grumbling  at  inferior  hotel  accommodation,  the  annoying 
interferences  of  Custom  House  officials,  the  bad  manners  of 
natives,  or  the  impertinences  of  fellow-travellers.  He  seems 
as  determined  to  entertain  his  readers  as  he  was  to  extract 
the  utmost  enjoyment  from  his  twelve-months’  trip.  Starting 
from  Liverpool,  he  first  visited  the  States  and  Canada,  and 
then  hurried  on  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  on  his  way  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  From  the  Antipodes  he  set  off 
to  China  and  Japan,  and,  after  a brief  visit  to  those  regions, 
spent  a considerable  time  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  ol 
India.  The  land  of  the  Delta  came  next  on  the  programme, 
then  Athens,  Constantinople,  and  the  Crimea.  A rapid  run 
across  Europe  followed,  and  at  length,  the  traveller  found 
himself  at  Dover,  gazing  at  the  lodging  houses,  jammed  in 


between  the  hills,  with  anything  but  rapturous  feelings.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  volume  will  give  an  idea  of  its  interest- 
ing and  lively  contents. 

MANNERS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

The  modern  Ulysses  who  has  seen  the  manners  and  cities  of  many 
peoples  will  be  disposed  to  award  the  palm  to  the  Japanese  as  the  nation 
among  whom  it  is  most  agreeable  to  travel.  The  cheeriness  of  all  classes, 
their  good-humour  and  civility — which  never  degenerates  into  servility— 
leave  a very  favourable  impression  upon  the  wanderer.  The  politeness  of 
the  men  is  extraordinary.  A rude,  churlish  or  discourteous  act  or  word 
rarely  sullies  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  A Japanese  is  by  nature  a 
well-bred  and  well-mannered  gentleman,  and  his  bearing . contributes 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  a visit  to  his  wonderful  country,  which  is,  more- 
over, rendered  still  more  attractive  by  the  charming,  merry  expression, 
such  as  a happy  child  should  wear,  almost  invariably  seen  upon  the  laces 
of  the  younger  women,  even  when  beauty  of  feature  is  absent. 

BRITISH  BLUE-JACKETS. 

However  humiliating  the  discovery  may  be  to  an  Englishman,  it  is 
nevertheless  a fact  that  British  blue-jackets  do  not  show  to  advantage  by 
the  side  of  foreign  men-of-war’s  men  . . . They  are  too  often  lll- 

dressed,  untidy,  anything  but  smart.  A seaman  of  the  French  or  American 
Navy  is,  in  many  cases,  as  great  a contrast  to  a British  blue-jacket  as  a 
Guardsman  is  to  a Militia  recruit.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

CHOPSTICKS. 

To  see  a Chinaman  eating  rice,  or  taking  a piece  of  meat  from  a dish, 
with  a pair  of  chopsticks  held  in  one  hand,  extorts  wonder  far  greater  than 
that  aroused  by  the  dexterity  of  a Frenchman  loading  himself  with  peas 
by  means  of  a knife.  A delicate  pair  of  chopsticks  is  certainly  a food 
implement  more  suitable  to  a refined  nation  than  the  knife,  fork,  and  spoon. 
With  the  two  former  we  lacerate  and  handle  our  food  as  a beast  ol  prey 
does  with  his  jaw  and  cla,ws,  and  the  idea  of  a spoon  we  have  taken  from 
his  tongue.  What  a charming  picture  a beautiful  English  girl  eating  straw- 
berries and  cream  with  a pair  of  dainty  ivory  chopsticks  would  make. 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  LADIES  OF  SINGAPORE. 

What  a comfort  it  must  be  to  live  in  a place  where  the  sun  keeps 
regular  hours  ? Here  in  Singapore,  only  a few  degrees  north  of  the 
Equator,  he  rises  and  sets  all  the  year  round  within  a minute  or  two  of 
the  same  hour.  If  the  ladies  who  came  on  board  the  Sutlej  before  she 
steamed  away  at  4 p.m.  to  say  good-bye  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  are 
not  selected  samples,  then  Singapore  is  inhabited  by  the  most  beautiful 
and  charming  women  in  the  whole  wide  world  ? It  may  be  that  we  have 
lately  seen  too  much  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  style  of  beauty  to  be 
critical. 

DONKEYS  OF  CAIRO. 

A Cairo  donkey  is  well  groomed,  his  coat  is  often  trimmed  to  an 
ornamental  pattern,  and  his  trappings  are  splendid.  His  arched  neck 
gives  him  a really  sporting  look.  The  downcast  eye  and  meek  demeanour 
of  the  bullied  moke  of  Great  Britain  give  place  to  something  of  fire  and 
spirit  in  the  deportment  of  his  Egyptian  cousin. . But  it  is  not  all  beer  and 
skittles  with  the  latter.  As  black  care  sits  behind  the  horseman,  so  does 
the  donkey-boy  with  a stick  pursue  the  ass.  The  whack,  whack  upon  his 
flanks  remind  him  that  though  it  may  be  very  jolly  to  be  called  General 

Wolseley  or  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  and  to  be  gaily  caparisoned,  yet  twelve- 

stone  of  Englishman,  and  the  attentions  of  a boy  who  is  a firm  believer  in 
corporal  punishment,  is  rather  a heavy  price  to  pay  for  such  honours. 

Thirty-one  admirable  collotype  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs are  included  in  the  volume  and  considerably  add  to 
its  interest. 

The  Philosopher’s  Window,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Lady  Lindsay.  London  and  Edinburgh  : Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
There  is  a tender  charm  and  grace  about  these  short  stories 
that  one  seldom  meets  with  in  the  fiction  of  the  day.  The 
charm  arises  not  only  from  their  natural  style  and  fertility 
of  appropriate  and  varied  allusion,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  from 
the  rare  command  exhibited  over  that  many -stringed  instru- 
ment, human  nature.  Lady  Lindsay  takes  her  people  from 
all  social  grades,  and  brings  out,  with  fine  perception  ot 
character,  the  strength  and  weakness  and  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  which  men,  women,  and  children  are  capable.  1 athos 
is,  perhaps,  the  writer’s  most  congenial  element ; but  she  also 
has  a stock  of  quiet  humour,  not  unmixed  with  good-tem- 
pered satire.  Evidences  of  a cultured . mind  are  frequently 
apparent,  without  the  objectionable  tincture  of  pedantry. 
Limits  of  space  will  not  allow  an  enumeration  of  the  specia 
features  which  distinguish  each  of  these  ten  stories;  but  all 
readers  of  healthy  and  invigorating  novels  will  find  m 1 he 
Philosophers  Window  a book  not  to  be  thrown  carelessly  aside 
after  a first  reading,  but  one  to  be  taken  up  and  enjoyed  again 
and  again.  And  as  much  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  current  fiction. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

No.  I. 

TWO  P.M. : A LEVEE  AT  ST.  JAMES’S  PALACE. 


More  than  two  score  years  ago  I used  to  write  a great  deal 
about  life  and  manners  in  that  most  wonderful  of  all  cities — ■ 
London.  The  first  article  that  I contributed  to  Dickens’ 
Household  Words  was  called  “The  Key  of  the  Street,”  and  was  a 
description  of  the  night-wanderings  of  a Cockney  who  had  been 
accidentally  locked  out  of  his  own  house,  and  who,  during  the 
small  hours,  much  to  his  own  discomfort,  had  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Oxford  Street — “ Stony  hearted  step-mother,” 
as  De  Quincy  called  that  populous  thoroughfare, — and  many 
other  streets,  courts,  lanes,  and  alleys,  besides.  In  the  same 
periodical  I discoursed  on  the  humours  of  “ Jack  Alive,”  in 
Ratcliff  Highway  ; on  men  and  women  and  things  in  general 
“ Down  Whitechapel  way  on  divers  phases  of  public-house 
life ; on  the  hospitality  shown  to  the  miserables  who  were 
“ Houseless  and  Hungry,”  in  refuges  for  the  destitute ; on 
pawnbrokers’  shops  ; on  furnished  lodgings  ; on  London  eating- 
houses  and  coffee-shops ; and  on  the  squalor  and  the  vice  of 
“ Gibbet  Street  by  which  I meant  an  infamous  place  “ off  ” 
Drury  Lane.  All  these  things,  I am  afraid,  so  far  as  my  de- 
scriptions of  them  are  concerned,  have  long  since  passed  into 
the  domain  of  ancient  history.  Younger  and  more  graphic 
writers  than  I — and  among  them  let  me  hasten  to  recognize 
Mr.  G.  R.  Sims — have  travelled  over  the  ground 
which  I once  perambulated,  but  with  firmer  footsteps  and 
more  perceptive  eyes.  Mr.  Thackeray  once  said  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  way  to  Bohemia  ; but  that  he  still  considered 
the  city  of  Prague  to  be  the  most  picturesque  one  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Longo  intern  alio,  I may  point  that  I know  little  about 
what  is  called  low  life  in  London  at  the  present  day  ; chiefly 
because,  during  the  last  thirty-four  years  I have  had,  when  I 
was  not  absent  in  foreign  climes,  to  write  a leading  article  in  a 
great  daily  newspaper  on  six  days  in  every  mortal  week  ; and 
I have  thus  had  literally  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  instructive 
and  now  fashionable  pursuit  of  “ slumming  ” ; and  also  be- 
cause I am  no  longer  active  or  agile  ; necessary  qualifications, 
since  the  writer  who  is  ambitious  to  be  an  efficient  “ slummer  ” 
must  look  as  carefully  to  his  training  and  his  general  physical 
condition  as  though  he  were  a pugilist  or  a professional 
pedestrian.  Yet  has  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a good 
deal  of  London  left  to  be  described,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  East  End,  with  the  wretchedness  of  common 
lodging-houses,  the  iniquities  of  slop-shop  sweaters,  or  the 
woes  of  dockers  and  match-box  makers  ; so  I intend  to  write 
a series  of  descriptive  essays  on  “ London  Up  to  Date  ” — on 
what  is  to  be  heard  and  seen  and  commented  upon  in  the 
British  metropolis  in  the  year  of  grace  1892.  For  the  nonce, 
my  theme  shall  be  a West  End  one,  and  altogether  up-to-date 
in  the  London  Occidental  sense.  What  do  you  say  toTwop.m., 
and  a Levee  at  St.  James’s  Palace  ? They  say  at  Rome  that 
when  the  pilgrim  thither  has  once  drunk  of  the  waters  of  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi,  he  is  sure  to  return  to  the  Eternal  City.  Qui 
a bu,  boira;  and  I fancy  that  when  you  have  once  made  your 
bow  to  Royalty,  you  will  continue  to  do  so  once  a year  until 
you  are  bed-ridden,  or  have  shut  yourself  up  in  entire  seclusion 
with  nothing  but  a briar-wood  pipe,  an  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  the  weekly  Refevee  to  comfort  you  in  your  old 
age.  I have  known  men  give  up  all  their  clubs  ; and  very  miser- 
able they  have  generally  been  in  consequence.  I have  known 
old  playgoers  altogether  abjure  the  theatre  ; and  very  dull  dogs 
they  have  generally  turned  out  to  be.  So,  not  wishing  to  be 
dull  or  miserable,  or  to  put  on  the  airs  of  misanthropy  or  of  a 
hatred  of  shows  and  pageants,  which  1 honestly  consider  to  be 
interesting  and  picturesque  as  well  as  useful  things — for  the 
world  without  shows  and  pageants  would  be  wearisome  and 
uncouth  and  boorish — I array  myself  in  courtly  garb  once  a 
year,  on  one  of  the  days  officially  fixed  for  a levee  at  St.  James’s; 
get  through  the  not  very  toilsome  ceremony  as  quickly  as  I 
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may  ; and  then  resume  with  all  possible  swiftness  the  garments 
of  private  life,  and  resume  my  labour  as  a paper-stainer  in 
monochrome.  Did  not  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  after  lie 
had  been  sworn  a Privy  Councillor,  quickly  hail  a hansom 
and  go  home  to  finish  a leader  ? 

Now,  I will  assume,  my  excellent  male  reader,  that  circum- 
stances over  which  you  have  control  have  led  you  to  gratify 
the  very  innocent  wish  to  be  presented  at  Court.  You 
have  communicated  your  aspirations  to  some  exalted  per- 
sonage of  your  acquaintance  having  the  privilege  of  the  entree. 
Your  desire  has  been  gracefully  acceded  to.  The  exalted 
personage  has  vouchsafed  to  be  your  sponsor  ; and  you  are  to 
attend  at  the  next  levee  (which  is  to  be  held  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon) ; only  your  temporary  godfather  warns  you  that  unless 
you  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of  waiting  a very  long  time  on  a 
possibly  raw  spring  morning,  in  some  somewhat  chilly  apart- 
ments, you  had  best  be  at  the  side  entrance  of  St.  James’s 
Palace  as  soon  after  one  o’clock  as  you  possibly  can.  This 
means  practically  that  you  have  scarcely  swallowed  your 
breakfast  and  glanced  through  the  Times  leaders,  “ London 
Day  by  Day  ” in  the  Daily  Telegraph , the  fashionable  intelli- 
gence of  the  Morning  Post — you  feel,  oh ! so  fashionable  this 
momentous  morning — before  you  begin  to  think  that  it  is  nearly 
time  to  dress.  Your  servant  brings  you  the  shallow,  oblong 
japanned  tin  box,  which  has  just  come  home  from  the  obliging 
firm  of  tailors  and  accoutrement  makers  who  have  engaged  to 
furnish'your  entire  courtly  equipment ; and  with  trembling  hands 
you  turn  the  key  in  the  patent  lock,  and  take  out,  one  by  one, 
the  articles  constituting  what  may  irreverently  be  termed  your 
“ toggery.”  Please  to  understand  that  the  mysterious  Fates 
who  hold  sway  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  have 
decreed  that  there  shall  be  four  distinct  kinds  of  levee  dress  in 
which  it  is  permissible  for  you,  being  a pekin,  to  present  your- 
self before  your  Sovereign’s  representative.  You  may,  if  you 
please,  array  yourself  in  the  old,  old-fashioned  Court  dress, 
which  includes,  I think,  a plum-coloured  coat  of  the  cut  of 
the  year  1780,  a brocaded  waistcoat,  black  silk  smalls,  pale 
pink  silk  stockings,  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a small  three- 
comered  hat.  Stay ! At  the  nape  of  the  neck  the  coat 
should  be  adorned  with  a black  silk  bow — the  dim  survival 
of  the  ancient  bag-wig.  This  costume,  when  I was  young, 
was  wont  to  be  patronized  by  provincial  mayors,  and  even  by 
dignitaries  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  wThen  they  came  to 
Court.  But  what  I may  term  the  “ bag-wig  ” dress  has 
fallen,  practically,  into  desuetude. 

The  second  alternative  costume  is  a very  dignified  and 
tasteful  one — black  velvet  coat,  waistcoat,  and  continuations, 
black  silk  stockings,  shoes — with  buckles  if  you  like — point  or 
Brussels  lace  cravat,  lace  ruffles,  cut  steel  buttons  for  the 
coat,  and  a sword  with  a black  scabbard  and  cut  steel  hilt ; 
a cocked  hat  of  the  chapeau  bras  order  “ completing  your 
attire,”  as  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  novelist,  used  to  say. 
One  problem,  nevertheless,  remains  to  be  solved  before  you 
venture  upon  donning  this  stately  habit,  which  always  re- 
minds me  equally  of  General  Washington,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  a modern  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. The  problem  is  a delicate  and  difficult  one.  It  is  a 
question  of  legs.  If  Nature  has  not  been  so  bounteous 
as  to  endow  you,  or  art  incapable  of  providing  jtou,  with 
lower  extremities  resembling  in  symmetry  the  legs  of 
a grand  pianoforte,  you  had  much  better  abandon  the  idea 
of  the  black  velvet  Court  dress  altogether.  It  is  a great 
thing  to  be  born  with  “ pianoforte  legs.”  Youths  of  the 
humbler  classes,  possessing  shapely  calves,  may  ultimately 
graduate  as  powdered  footmen  in  the  families  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  An  actor  with  a good  leg  may  always  hope  to 
play  Romeo — with  shrunken  shanks  he  would  inevitably  fail 
in  that  arduous  part ; while  a curate  with  symmetrical  sup- 
ports may  secretly,  and  not  without  reason,  nourish  the  per- 
suasion that,  some  day  or  another,  he  will  be  raised  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench.  Old  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  used  to 
say  that  the  decline  of  the  Church  of  England  began  with 
bishops’  footmen  ceasing  to  wear  purple  liveries.  W hat 
would  become  of  the  Establishment,  I wonder,  if  bishopf 
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themselves  appeared  in  trousers,  I shudder  to  think.  I have 
heard,  indeed,  of  one  prelate  who  has  unblushingly  made  a 
public  appearance  in  pantaloons  ! I can  scarcely  believe  the 
statement ; but  if  it  indeed  be  true,  I sincerely  hope  that  the 
Right  Reverend  innovator  was  only  a colonial. 

Now  there  is  yet  a third  levee  dress,  a very  gay  and  glitter- 
ing one,  and  quite  military  in  its  fashion,  although  its  wearer 
may  have  no  more  to  do  with  war  than  a parish  beadle  has. 
This  is  a scarlet  tunic  with  silver  embroidery,  a snowy-plumed 
cocked  hat,  bright  crimson  sash,  brass-hilted  and  scabbarded 
sabre.  Such  raiment  is  worn  by  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  Court  of  Lieutenancy  of  the  City  of  London.  F ormerly, 
in  lieu  of  the  tunic,  a swallow-tail  scarlet  coat  with  large  silver 
epaulettes  used  to  be  worn.  Gentlemen  who  were  appointed 
to  the  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  when  this  particular 
garb  prevailed,  are  still  suffered  to  wear  it  at  St.  James’s. 
The  tunic  without  epaulettes  is,  however,  predominant  at 
present ; nor  should  it  be  confounded  with  the  almost 
identical  panoply  worn  by  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  counties 
when  they  attend  a levee.  These  provincial  grandees  are 
somewhat  haughty  parties,  and  look  down  on  the  civic 
“ swells  ” with  such  a sublimity  of  contempt  as  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  in  his  gold  robe,  with  his  purse-bearer 
before  him  and  his  train-bearer  behind  him,  might  look  upon 
a process-server  of  the  Westminster  County  Court.* 

I will  assume  that  it  is  the  fourth  and  last  kind  of  levee 
uniform  that  you  have  selected,  and  the  various  articles  of 
which  have  been  carefully  taken  out  of  the  japanned  tin  case; 
divested  of  the  silver  paper  with  which  the  decorative 
details  have  been  covered,  and  laid  one  by  one  on  the  bed  for 
your  inspection.  A coda  di  rondine  single-breasted  coat  of  dark 
claret-coloured  cloth,  with  a stand-up  collar — collar  and  cuffs 
and  the  flaps  of  the  pockets  gay,  but  not  garish,  with  gold 
lace;  gilt  buttons  adorned  with  the  Royal  crown;  white 
Waistcoat  with  similar  gilt  buttons  ; a white  cravat  and  “ all 
round  collar  ” ; trousers  of  the  same  hue  as  the  coat, 
and  embellished  with  a broad  band  of  gold  lace  on  the  out- 
ward seam;  a sword  with  a gilt  hilt  and  bullion  tassel ; white 
kid  gloves,  varnished  boots,  and  a fore-and-aft  cocked  hat  of 
silk  beaver  with  a gilt  button  and  galloon  of  gold  lace.  There 
you  are,  or  rather  there  the  things  are ; but  the  question  now 
arises,  how  are  you  to  get  into  them  ? The  coat  and  trousers 
do  not  button  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  items  of  clothing 
do  ; the  trousers  have  straps  ; and  straps  in  civil  attire  went 
out,  very  likely,  before  you  were  born.  You  discover  at  the 
last  moment  that  your  boots  should  be  Wellingtons,  and  not 
of  mere  ankle-altitude.  If  you  wear  half-boots,  or,  worse  still, 
shoes,  your  sin — or  rather  your  straps — will  find  you  out,  and 
the  official  who  stands  at  the  door  of  the  Throne  Room,  and 
overhauls  each  incomer  with  his  eagle  eye,  may  scowl  at  the 
wearer  of  untopped  boots.  Then  you  are  in  a desperate  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  how  you  should  wear  your  fore-and-aft 
cocked  hat.  Should  the  galloon  be  on  the  right  or  the  left 
side?  How  are  you  to  manage  your  sword  belt?  Is  it 
lawful  to  wear  a watch-guard  ? All  these  doubts  are  best 
solved,  if  you  have  not  an  accomplished  valet-de-chamlre  to 
attire  you,  by  securing  the  services  of  someone  who  has  been 
in  the  army  and  has  fulfilled  the  functions  of  an  officer’s  ser- 
vant. Fie  will  dress  you  perfectly  in  ten  minutes.  If  you  trust 
to  self  help, the  process  may  Jake  you  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  you  will  come  out  wrong  at  last.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  although  ever  since  you  have  begun  to  dress,  you  have 
been  thinking  you  will  be  too  late,  you  will  find  yourself 
fully  caparisoned  at  least  an  hour  before  it  is  time  to  start. 
On  the  precise  manner  in  which  you  proceed  to  St.  James’s 
I need  not  discourse.  Your  locomotion  must  be  according  to 
your  means.  It  was  in  a very  shabby  uniform,  and  in  a cab, 
so  the  author  of  “Vanity  Fair”  tells  us,  that  Colonel  Rawdon 
Crawley,  late  of  the  Life  Guards,  waited  on  His  Majesty 
George  IV.  Cabs  were,  to  be  sure,  not  introduced  into  the 
Metropolis  until  the  succeeding  reign  ; but  that  matters  little. 

* Talking  of  Lord  Chancellors,  it  is  curious  to  read  that  Charles  the 
Second’s  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  never  been  bred  to  the  law  nor 
called  to  the  bar,  always  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  a brown  silk 

eown  instead  of  a black  one. 


At  all  events,  you  must  get  to  the  palace  somehow.  If  you 
have  no  brougham  of  your  own,  or  you  cannot  find  a friend 
to  lend  you  011c,  there  is  no  harm  in  a hansom.  Dut  1 should 
strongly  advise  you  not  to  travel  palaccwards  in  a tramcar 
or  on  the  knifeboard  of  an  omnibus.  There  will  be  no  use 
in  telling  your  possibly  jocular  travelling  companions  that 
you  are  a Volunteer.  At  all  events,  the  Horse  Guards  clock, 
and  the  equally  trustworthy  horologe  of  the  dingy  brick 
gateway  of  the  Palace  itself,  facing  St.  James  s Street,  have 
scarcely  proclaimed  the  hour  of  one,  when  you  find  yourself 
under  an  assuredly  not  magnificent  colonnade  east  of  the 
Colour  Court,  and  north  of  the  quadrangle,  where  the  Palace 
guard  is  daily  trooped,  and  Lieutenant  Dan  Godfrey,  or  some 
other  bandmaster  of  the  Household  Brigade,  incites  his 
scarlet-coated  minstrels  to  discourse  the  strains  of  martial 
music.  The  colonnade  is  crowded  with  a dazzling  assemblage 
of  gentlemen  in  sumptuous  attire  ; the  military  predominating. 
Old  generals  and  colonels  revisit  the  scenes  which  have  been 
familiar  to  them  for  perhaps  half  a century;  while  fresh, 
ruddy,  brisk  young  subalterns  flock  for  the  first  time  to  the 
levee,  to  be  presented  by  their  commanding  officer.  Others 
have  to  be  presented  on  their  promotion,  or  on  their  return 
from  India.  Very  curious  is  it  to  mark  the  contrast  between 
the  faded  scarlet  and  tarnished  lace  of  the  veterans,  and  the 
brand-new  uniforms,  the  glittering  lace  and  dazzling  accoutre- 
ments, of  the  youngsters— dashing  young  hussars,  peach- 
faced young  Guardsmen,  stalwart  officers  in  Highland 
regiments,  grand  in  the  panoply  of  the  garb  of  Old  Gaul,  with 
resplendent  but  somewhat  more  serious-looking  “gunners  ” 
and 'engineers.  Then  there  are  a good  many  admirals  and 
post-captains  and  naval  officers  of  other  grades,  glorified  in 
blue  and  gold ; and  at  least  those  gallant  sons  of  Neptune  have 
not  yet  been  deprived  of  their  massive  bullion  epaulettes.  In  the 
courtly  throng  likewise  will  you  discern  doctors  of  divinity, 
Royal  chaplains  and  rural  deans  in  cassocks,  and  College 
Dons  in  full  academic  array,  and  proctors  severely  sumptuous 
in  gowns  with  velvet  sleeves.  There  too  is  a grandee  in 
flowing  sable  robe  and  bands  of  lawn  and  a full-bottomed  wig. 
He  must  be  a judge  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  at  least, 
you  think  ! No,  he  is  only  an  eminent  Q.C.  Another,  and 
even  a more  gorgeous  addition  to  the  crowd  under  the 
colonnade  may  be  confidently  reckoned  upon  at  an  up-to- 
date  levee  at  St.  James’s.  Behold  the  Oriental  magnificoes. 
Gaze  with  rapt  eyes  upon  Rum  Jum  Jellybag  from  Bengal, 
in  a caftan  of  kincob,  or  cloth  of  gold,  with  a white  muslin 
turban  as  big  as  a life-belt,  and  a pearl  necklace  round  his 
chocolate-coloured  neck.  Observe  Bobbachee-Lal,  from  Bog- 
glywallah,  with  a cylindrical  erection  of  silk,  gold  lace  and 
jewels  on  his  head,  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  decked 
for  a festa. 

And,  again,  cast  your  eyes  on  a little  old  man  with 
a face  like  an  over-ripe  quince,  and  a white  beard,  who 
wears  immense  blue  spectacles  with  gold  rims,  and  robes  of 
green  silk,  and  a blue  bonnet  resembling  in  shape  an  extin- 
guisher. That  is  Krammejee  Baboo,  the  most  learned 
Monshee — I beg  pardon,  Munshi — in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
You  do  not  see,  under  that  colonnade  opposite  the  German 
chapel  and  the  garden  entrance  of  Marlborough  House,  the 
exalted  personage  who  has  so  condescendingly  promised  to 
present  you.  Will  he  turn  up  in  good  time  ? This  you  ask 
yourself  as  you  glance  nervously  at  a card  inscribed  with 
cabalistic  characters  which  he  has  forwarded  to  you.  But 
you  seek  for  him  in  vain.  Fie  and  other  exalted  ones, 
having  the  privilege  of  the  entree,  have  entered,  or  will  enter, 
the  palace  by  a special  door  in  the  Ambassadors’  Court. 
That  is  also  the  reason  why,  as  yet,  there  are  not  visible  to 
you  any  members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  ; any  noblemen 
or  gentlemen  in  Ministerial  uniforms,  any  Chancellor,  any 
Bishops  or  great  officers  of  State.  But  Suddenly  a great  oaken 
door  under  the  colonnade  is  thrown  open  ; there  is  a great 
rustling  of  robes  and  a clattering  of  sabres,  and  the  glittering 
throng  begins  to  flow  into  St.  James’s  Palace. 

G.  A.  S. 

fTo  be  concluded 
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CHAPTER  I. 

By  twos  and  threes  they  crossed  the  plat ik  an. 1 bMfeted  a young 

The  wind  blew  appeared  to  have 

woman  who  had  seated  herself  a dePkdamp  shone  upon  her  She 
neither  protector  nor  companion.  A ^ hat_  round  which  a veil  was 
wore  a long  black  doiman  an  chin,  and  framed  a dell<f l®  p b® 

twisted.  The  gauze  was  ped  b-"eatn  lutiorli  and  separateness  from  the 
face  which  had  a look  of  sadness,  r though  it  was  worn  with 

bustling  crowd.  It  was  a very  the  deck  her  coils  of  auburn  hair 

trouble,  and  even  in  the  dim JiDht  observed  with  alertness  the 

attracted  attention.  Her  dark  , ser  ^ geemed  t0  listen  to  the  little 

movements  of  the  people  round  h . ^ utterances  with  an  attention 

scraps  of  French  and  tne  casu  tou reserved .independent  air,  that  the 

which  indicated,  notwithstanding  her  reserveu,  u 

situation  was  to  her  a somewha^novelone.^  ^ ^ bul  ks  t0  the 

The  great  wheels  revolved.  S hands  {oided  and  her  cloak  wrapped 
shelter  of  the  cabin  wall and  s , ^ the  vanishing  electric  lights 

closely  round  her  slender  form,  watcm  „ vying  as  it  were  with 

£2£  ‘So^lSfSS.  S»«  were  stars  overhead  and  stars 

floating  upward  from  the  funnel.  ^ feeling  of  reckleSsness  and  ex- 

As  the  coast  of  England  fade  , travelled  before  so  utterly  done. 

altation  stole  over  her  She  ha  dreariness  of  her  lot  painted  itself  in 

At  no  time  had  the  forlornness  bosom  heaved  with  an  exhilarating 

such  vivid  colouring  ; and  yet  her  {or  the  first  time  during 

sense  of  enfranchisement.  • life  that  she  was  released  from  bondaQ 
twelve  years  of  wretched  married  life that  sne  ™ there  was  no  one 

tWlfteryhaving  been  ground  down  rend'er  account  to  any- 

now  to  say  her  " yea  or  nay.  quarter  of  the  globe 

— proHdedThat  she  hmi^the^necessary^unds,  which  she  had  not-and  no 

Very  soon  she  would  be  divorced  from  ^ ^ herself 

wished,  resume  her  maiden  name^  Sh . b ■£  Her  husband  had 

be  a waif.  She  was  not  even  Engli  ^ ha  f-tropical 

married  her  in  Australia.  and  hadf  tgwn,  am0ng  a set  of  business 
flower-to  a cold  commercial  Lancash  ^ ^ Qwn>  she  had  never  loved 
people  whose  every  instinct  wa  ; b fari0us  temper.  He 

Lr  husband.  He  was  a noanse-m.nded  man  wU^  ^ q£  her  only  chfld 
had  ill-treated  her  physically  and  1 m y.  hidden  her  bruises.  Now 

she  had  borne  his  cruelty  in  ^n^a^h  d for  another  woman, 

the  child  was  dead,  and  be  ba  d herself  from  the  cowed,  apathetic  con- 
Her  hour  was  come.  She  rou  decisive  steps.  She  had  led 

dition  into  which  she  had  fall®t  0ff  her  fgef  and  had  placed  her  case  in 

her  home,  had  shaken  the  dus t off  her^ feet cQ£c{usim.  To-day 
legal  hands.  The  result,  th  y ’ basband’S|  who  in  the  interests 

she  had  broken  with  an  aunt  h £o  ive  her  countenance,  but  who 
of  conventional  morality  though'  P was  winging  her  way,  like  an 

personally  disliked  hsi.  , pupr3eifunder  the  protection  of  an  Australia 

uncaged  bird,  ostensibly  to  place  ner=eh  d^  ^ bgr  childhood  , m 

relative  at  Lausanne  of ^ thirst  which  possessed  her  for  the  sight  of 
reality  that  she  might  slake  the  h^stwtll=  Phe  sat  with  the  wind  in  her 
mountaineer  wild  nature  for  lib  rty  A wlth  faint  excitement, 

face,  and  tb'e  future  before  her,  her  pulses  tn  ^ „s  if>  after  having 

awaken  once  more  amons 

a new  world  of  unfamiliar _ sounds.  Efeano courier,  and  two 
secondjfclass  carriage  with  a fat  Gerroa .,  laimingi  "Quel  mauvais 

Frenchwomen,  who  gesticulated  veh.men  y,  starting,  declaring  that, 

compartiment ! ” and  grumbled  at  ^ de  y __  ^ bruit  epouvantable. 

had  it  been  the  Paris  line, I ^“ghostly  fields  and  dim  houses  ; and  the 

The  train  whirled  on  at  last  yg  y at  intervals  by  the  gnm 


u 1 hpr  as  though  the  events  had  occurred 

brought  the  whole  thing  back  t . 

but  yesterday.  . . after  tEey  left  Brussels,  though  sne 

She  dwelt  on  the  recollection  1 g awakened  the  past.  It  v^as 

saw  no  further  sign  of  .he  swr scene-the 

with  her  at  Verviers.  in  s«“6"  end  high  flat  cape,  the 

railway  officials  in  their  blue  and  *ed  k ts  holding  up  pyramids  of 

Flemish  women  in  brown  gowns  a md  b jackets  window.  " Desirez  un 
sour  grapes  and  plums,  demandi: ng  a strange  way,  making  her  feel 

beau  panier  ? » all  of  which  amused  her  in  a strang  ^ 

like  some  unreal  person  in  a story  where  hills  rose  abruptly  on 

covered  whh  hoars  and 

ond  dreaming  of  these  very  landscap  • P . ;f  she  should  ever 


haa  u uec.i  i.io  u.  ----  ■ p-hostlv  fields  ana  aim  uumw  , - . 

The  train  whirled  on _ at  lai ^ y b ken  at  intervals  by  the  gnm 

night  deepened-a  night  of  ^easy  sleep,  Messieurs  et  Mesdames. 

voice  of  the  conductor  shoming  Vos  bdh  ^ ^ flat  «, untry 

Grey  morning  rose.  They  were  nea  g ^ and  there  the  sleepy 
^rl^iSSt^Us^e'of  poplars  all  hazy  and  wet  with 

the  dawn,  a,  fhn  .rain  halted  a. 

grey  oeercoai,  wi.h  a long  red  beard  ope,  ed  he  5t?„d 

in.  He  turned  away  again.  It  only  10  Eieanor  Darlow 

hesitating  whether  or  not  to  enter  ^ { her  dreamy  reverie,  roused 

experienced  a vague  shock,  and  starte  { before.  Without  actually 

by  the  consciousness  that  she ) bad  “ t jeap  0f  memory  to  a time 

identifying  it,  she  was  earned  back  one^reat^  ^p^de  of  her  youth 

preceding  her  marriage,  an  d-araa  which  befals  most  women,  and 

Only  the  sort  of  preliminary  kve-d^ma . w ^ ^ ^ passed  away  from 

which  had  not.  seriously  her  thoughts  would  not  naturally 

"JZTVL  no.  Sia  ili3  iitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiWi 


of  the  Rhine,"  revelling  in  Hyper  , atEbrenbretstein,  and  rest  in  the 

cross  from  the  new  world  to  the  old,  g she  saw  him— a.  romantic 

shadow  of  the  great  Cathedral  at  g ^ pathetic  blue  eyes,  who 
young  Scotchman  with  a red  b ,?  in  tEe  intervals  of  mustering 

clukind^hellinT Indian  cd°™  wauTil^ h^ba1!!0  goftogether  a 

h„  hear,  cup, if.- 

couldn’t  have  been  the  real  tbia°'  , . , It  seemed  now  to  Eleanor,  in 

Had  it,  indeed,  lasted  such  a sh  • ^(-giving  herself,  and  that 

her  lonely  wretchedness,  tbat  ® ® th  had  been  parted,  Alec  Danda* 
during  the  thirteen  years  in  whi  1 t&y’  mQre  or  less  present  with  her 

image  had  unconsciously  to  nersH ^ Gradually,  with  time  and 

At  first  it  had  caused  her  almost  i intole«bte  pam^  ^ any  rate,  in  all 

new  interests,  it  had  softened  into  a g ^ ^ ier_  and  she  was  a «oma“ 

Slhirty'with'afrage^y  of  marriafoube^a  girlsJmadne/s  which  had 

meantwhe  SS  ofa  Se'^ppi-s.  Alec  Dundas  had  gone  into  the  un- 
explored wilds  to  seek  hts  fortune^  Merbourne  to  cure  her  of  what  her 

Eleanor  Christian  had  been  1 tfrom  North  Australia  were  irregular. 

uncle  called  a romantic  folly.  iearned  the  treachery  too  late.  T he. 

Letters  were  suppressed  sh-  nrettv  mistress  of  a northern 

“e  rumours  of  ao  “l“f  ^ Seri,  fh. 

telegraph  station— rumours,  she  learne  ag  a distraction,  and  to 

Melbourne  season  had  beer i gay  g unused  to  adulation  and  miserable 

unset  the  balance  of  a simple  Bus ■ g > unclu  tkreatened  to  turn  her 
to  recklessness.  She  was  penm  • mechanism  is  familiar  enoagb- 

adrift  unless  she  accepted  Mr. . Jarlo  ■ ^ ^ {ailed_  Tfae  glittering  world 
The  girl  was  only  a girl,  sh  “ ^ Darlow  represented  the  key  to 

-so  she  believed-was  bejoie  her^  ^nd  seemFed  truth.  No  letters 

that  world,  Alec  was  abse:?t’kiJd  devoted.  He  would  take  her  to  Eng  and 
came  Mr.  Darlow  was  rich,  kind,  devote  uncultured,  unselfish 

-The  land  of  dreams.  He  postured  a,  tbe  hone^  ^ & foregone  con. 
lover,  who  gave  much  and  d^ded  UiB  ■ Alec  back  his  g and  his 
elusion  Eleanor  married  Mr.  Harlow  -stake  and  that  she  meant  to 

letters  She  told  him  that  she  bad  ™ d deServed  her  gratitude.  And 

do  her  duty  by  a busbanJd^°da;  Jhere  came  a miserable  letter  from  the 

Sts  SdhW  »=  ™ “d  she  had 

was  irretrievable,  and  she  averted  f0°tghe  inevitable  is  a duty 

the  wrong  man  and  recognize  tha.  taken  up  life  anew.  And  with 

She  had  left  the  past  1 ^™e“Psince  infidelity,  even  it, 
the  birth  of  her  child  the  task  bad  b d a sin  against  her  very  woman- 
thought,  to  the  father  of  he  , , weot  no  more.  Had  Fate  been 

hood8  She  had  made  her  moan  an  ^ been  a ioyal  and  devoted  wife. 

kind  and  Mr.  Darlow  worthy,  she  mi&  a;red  she  had  almost  taught 

Even'now,  though  the  tender  ™e«nory  rem^ned.^ ^ ^ ^ 

herself  to  believe  that  love,  like  H e bef  bitter  moments  that  this 

was  illusion.  She  had  even  t°M  girlisb  emotion  and 

romance  of  her  youth  had  been  merely  ^ berseif  her  mem0ry  of  Alec 
had  had  no  endu”n?;Jdrn“emory  and  That  if  she  were  to  meet  him  ag.it, 

Dundas  was  an  ideal. zed  ‘ f h;  ’ last  illusion  also.  ., 

she  would  find  herself  shorn  Colo<yne  and  even  looked  down  each  side 

She  searched  the  piatform  at  Coto0  . ^ ^ w;th  the  grey  coat  and 
of  the  long  table  d'hote  at  the  h . ^ had  vanished,  and  the  faint 

the  red  beard  ; but  this ’ §h°  d the  s\eamer  was  gone  too.  leaving  in  Us 
buoyancy  she  had  felt  on  . . wv,ich  it  was  hard  to  struggle, 

place  a dull,  dead  depression  aBain  - him  pilot  her  through  tne  town 
P She  hired  a commissionaire  and  mad  h*  ^ ^ the  entrance  to  the 
and  the  Museum,  and  baa. s hi t ^ there  and  to  forget  her  miserable 
P^tliGdru.!  Slic  vaunted  to  t iv  cror^eous  building,  witn 

SdSalily.  as  *0 iJll!"  Evenly  «»•  «* 

domed  roof,  its  stametl  glass,  br““a;'cso}f  ancient  days.  In  vam  The 

strange  rich  ornamentations,  i - ...  ab  ber  bravery  and  resolution 

organ  played  and  it  made '^rtb®eJEought  to  which  she  clung,  framing  it 
could  draw  no  comfort  hom  the  t ^ that  l am  lonely  and  unloved  ? I 
into  words,  " I am  free.  impersonal  things  to  find  interest  m. 

have  still  art  and  nature  and  ali  --P  b y hfe  afresh  from  the 

will  not  be  crushed  by  troubles  , I ha\e  Deg 
date  of  this  journey. 

* . j efpomp.r 


April  30,  1892. 


SALA’S  JOURNAL. 


on  the  Rhine.  These  are  the  places  I have  so  Itonged  to  visit.  I may  stay 
at  any  of  the  towns  on  its  banks.  There  is  no  one  who  will  know  or  care 
I have  left  my  slavery  behind  me.” 

She  determined  to  amuse  herself  by  admiring  the  scenery  and -observing 
her  fellow-passengers,  in  each  of  whom  there  \ tas  something  new  to  her. 
Here  were  a pair  of  Germans,  the  man  red  and  fat,  with  fine  well-waxed 
moustaches  and  an  imperial,  the  wife  with  smoi  >th  fair  plaits  and  a hare 
lip  ; and  there  were  two  students  in  felt  wideawal  tes  and  long  coats,  wear- 
ing their  hair  very  long,  and  with  a dreamy  expression  of  countenance. 
Then  at  Riidesheim  an  English  married  couples  came  on  board,  and 
seated  themselves  near  the  pale  lonely  woman  in  h er  black  dress,  with  the 
B\uzs  tied  round  her  sad  face,  from  which  r he  dark  eyes  gazed  so 
wistfully  at  the  world,  as  though  it  were  a picture^1  of  which  everythin^ 
and  everyone  except  herself  were  a part.  They  eyed  her  with  curiosity” 
and  began  to  eat,  never  ceasing  till  the  Lorelei  rocks  were  in  view,  when 
both  tripped  in  enthusiasm  along  the  deck  and  consulted  their  guide-books. 
Eleanor  sighed.  She  also  felt  a melancholy  excitement  about  the  Lorelei. 
She  remembered  in  a flash  that  Alec  Dundasused  to#  recite  the  translation 
of  Heine’s  poem  to  her  under  the  big  gum-tree  by  'the  creek.  Why  did 
he  connect  himself  so  strangely  with  this  new  depar  ture  ? She  wondered 
and  he  was  in  her  mind  till  after  the  Lorelei  rock  5 were  passed.  The 
steamer  slackened  speed  opposite  the  little  low  tc  ywn  of  St.  Goar.  The 
day  had  become  overcast,  and  there  were  shadows  upon  the  hills  and  the 
w-ater.  Yonder  loomed  the  straggling  Castle  of  Rheinfells,  and  here 
above  her  the  lofty  Cat  Fortress.  The  ruins,  with  t heir  rugged  walls  half 
mantled^  with  ivy  _ and  vine,  their  loopholes  and  battlements,  stirred 
Eleanor’s  imagination.  She  felt  a longing  to  stam  I among  them  Her 
resolution  was  quickly  made.  She  gave  her  bag-  -all  that  she  had,  for 
her  heavy  luggage  had  been  despatched  direct  to.  Lausanne— into’  the 
hands  of  a porter,  and  bade  him  take  her  to  the  inn. 

A little  group  of  people  had  collected  on  the  pier,  and  were  waiting  for 
the  bars  to  be  unclosed.  Eleanor’s  eyes  swept  th  e shore.  She  started. 
A tall  gentleman  in  a grey  overcoat,  with  a red  b iard  and  a tired  look,' 
stepped  towards  the  steamer.  Something  familiar  i a his  walk,  his  air,  for 
the  second  time  arrested  her  attention.  An  invol  nntary  impulse  made 
her  pause  and  draw  the  gauze  veil  over  her  face.  . ^s  she  descended  from 
the  bridge,  they  passed  each  other  and  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 
And  now  she  knew  that  her  instinct  had  not  dect  ived  her.  Though  his 
gaze  rested  upon  her  in  absolute  unconsciousness,  .she  recognized  in  him 
her  old  lover,  Alec  Dundas. 

Her  heart  gave  a great  leap,  and  she  could  scare  sly  restrain  a cry.  But 
her  agitation  lasted  only  for  a moment. 

She  was  a brave  woman.  She  had  suffered  much.  She  had  taken  a 
tremendous  step,  which  she  told  herself  placed  her  beyond  the  pale  of 
all  foolish  romance.  She  had  to  do  with  the  realities  of  life,  and  this 
dead  and  gone  dream  was  not  one  of  them.  Affijr  the  momentary  tug  of 
almost  frenzied  effort,  self-control  became  easy.  As  she  looked  at  him 
she  felt  herself  growing  calm,  even  indifferent—  nay,  her  feeling  was  now 
almost  of  inward  amusement.  The  world  seer  led  a little  more  unreal 
than  it  had  done  a few  minutes  before,  and  the  incongruities  more  glaring. 

It  was  so  like  one  of  the  impossibilities  of  a dream,'  this  chance  meeting 
here,  of  all  places,  with  the  man  to  whom,  twelve  y^ars  before,  she  had 
plighted  her  girlish  troth,  and  whom  she  had  fo  Tsaken  so  lightly.  There 
might  have  been  some  poetic  fitness  in  the  encou  Uer  had  she  cared  deeply 
for  him,  or  suffered  acutely  on  account  of  their  separation.  But  this  had 
not  been  so.  He  had  simply  slipped  out  of  her  life,  and  the  strange  thin" 
was  that  he  should  come  back  into  it  now  in  so  meaningless  a way.  He 
had  forgotten'  her,  perhaps,  even  more  completely  than  she  had 
forgotten  hirn.  He  was  probably  in  ignorance  of  her  history.  He 
did  not  even  know  her  by  sight.  The  only  pathos  or  tragedy  m 
the  situation  lay  in  the  fact  of  that  terrible  gulf  of  twelve  years,  in 
which  her  youth,  her  romantic  yearnings,  her  illusions,  had  been  swal- 
lowed up.  He  had  stood  with  her  on  one  side  of  the  gulf  upon  which 
she  could  only  just  now  look  back.  It  was  the  weirdest  coincidence  that 
he  should  be  the  first  to  meet  her  on  the  other. 

At  any  rate,  she  thought,  as  she  moved  on,  not  once  turning,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a coincidence— only  like  a brushing  of  garments  in 
some  crowded  street  He  was  going  on  in  the  steamer  she  had"  quitted 
Had  she  glanced  round,  she  would  have  seen  that  his  steps  were 
arrested  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  bridge,  and  that  he  stood  for  a 
minute  or  more  watching  her  with  an  eager,  surprised  interest.  Then  he 
walked  slowly  away  along  the  river  bank  as  though  debating  with  him- 
self. Too  late,  however,  if  he  wished  to  resume  his  route.  The  steamer 
moved  from  the  pier,  and  he  was  left  staring  at  the  Cat  Castle  opposite. 
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(To  be  continued.) 


MY  FIRST  O&YS  IN  10N0QN. 

By  7.  P.  O’CONNOR,  H.P. 


Part  I. 

I had  been  three  years  a reporter  on  a good  old  Tory  paper  in  Dublin, 
and  had  not  got  beyond  £1  a week.  I was  seized  with  a fit  of  melancholy, 
thought  that  my  life  was  a failure,  and  was  at  an  end.  I was  just  turned 
twenty-one;  and,  after  much  revolving,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
invasion  of  London  was  my  one  chance  of  escape  from  ruin  and  despair. 
“Ah!  the  happy  days  when  we  were  miserable,”  remarks  Justin 


P^sCDaer*y’  FY  ?f  Y m°ods-  Though  thus  despondent  as  to  my 
prospects,  I was  extremely  cheerful  ; full  of  hopes,  delightful  in  their 

ka^cosUv  ofFlY1^18  °f  emPyrean  ioy  from  the  most  trifling  and 
ehffl“f„£  Pleasures-a  sunset  on  the  Liffey  ; the  sight  of  a tall  spire  in 
r morning,  or  the  clear  light  of  evening,  or  a lon^  ramble 
dreamed  oH mnY  lEJ ™ith  a well-beloved  friend— who  in  those  days  was  a 
disaster  L Yfu  n and’,endi"K  hfe  in  hideous  ruin  and  black 

toZtthrL  burie^l  in  a distant  land  in  an  unmarked  grave.  We  used 

forrhesethrr  1VaC  10nm-  ‘Y  °ffice  of  my  boyhood  ; and  our  salary 
was  no  knowin^6  Pa‘d  I took  a return  ticket-for  there 

exo»nsesTrnnh  7 this  expedmon  would  end-and  when  all  incidental 
Whhwhirh?  p d’  * had,  four  pounds  left!  This  was  the  fortune 
Ail v l f endowed  when  I arrived  in  London,  It  was  in 

War  T^whl  V WeekSi  aftf  the  0Pening  of  the  Franco-German 
mv  Fern  Y 6 °f  curious  detachment  of  mind  and  of 

oFthe  terrihle°my  T n nSay  ^ 1 boU?ht  a PaP^  in  the  midst 

fonrnahsF  bi  F S Wh'Ch  w?re  thea  shakilW  ths  world.  I had  been  in 
jonrnahsm,  a..j  yet  was  not  of  it.  They  were  old-fashioned,  easy-going, 

Arfitf5  mng  ^ first  office  ; I had  really  very  little  to  do,  and  I 
Wtfapid  y’  anC  ? fe,at  1 mUSt  say’  as  Perfunctorily  as  I could  ; for 
sideraHon  TtY”  Y b°°kj’  and  -1  re-?arded  all  time  spent  on  the  con- 
« frn  f Fl,  i0Utllde  anclent  Greece  and  the  writings  of  Goethe 
as  a contemptible  and  ratner  vulgar  waste  of  lower  minds.  In  short,  though 

I trust  I was  modest  in  demeanour,  and  in  self-estimate,  I was  in  the 
superior  person  stage  of  tne  young  University  graduate. 

theF^Y  m°Ut  fV?  °’clock  iu  the  morning  when  I reached  London,  but 
twenty-fours  hour  had  left  my  young  nerves  perfectly 

SnVtohp/1 T f Vhe,  W,°r!d  °f  L°nd0n  b6f0re  1 never  thought  o^ 
going  to  bed  I had  picked  up  a couple  of  companions  on  the  way— one 

atai  °randtbeotbera  have  forgotten  even  their  names;  but 

fu  ' fY  VI  °f  1 thl-nk  °f  them  kindly  stilL  Would  you  guess 

e fir^t  impression  I carry  in  memory  of  my  visit  to  London  ? We 
Pieman  to  recommend  us  a place  to  breakfast.  I could 
J.,  Jf 11  a‘  lha  feet  of  that  policeman,  his  lordly  accent  smote 
, th  ®ucb  reverence.  In  Ireland,  our  upper  classes  are  for  the 
™ m Part  ,ed“cf.ted  ln  English  schools:  and  accent  marks  class.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  ears  when  1 hoard  the  accent  of  the  aristocrat 

n , . JC  !?S  °f  a Police  constable.  When  we  went  into  the  coffee  shop, 

I hfe?ld  “bKer  of  apparently  poor  people  asking  for  their  coffee  and 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  same  accent,  my  amazement  increased. 

, . e said  that  small  things  gave  me  great  pleasure  in  those  days  : often 

uring  the  first  month  I spent  in  London,  I wandered  for  hours  through 
the  streets  stopping  wherever  I found  a group  conversing  aloud : the 
accent  of  the  Cockney  was  music  in  my  ears.  Then  my  companions  and 

FrL  n FStarted-ndl  °?  at°Ur  tbr°Ugh  ,he  Clty-  1 had  put  my  four  pounds  in  a 
hF  ? SSi,  on  Is  a Place  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  sinfulness  to 

. e untravelled  provincial.  I was  fully  convinced  that  at  least  one  person 
m every  five  was  a pickpocket ; and  so  I walked  all  day  long  with  my  hand 

wST  Y 1!tt  ;.pUr3S,and  my  four  pounds  ! I suppose  I must  have 
walked  twenty  to  thirty  miles  on  that  first  day  in  London,  but,  with  my 
eyes  dazzled  at  every  step  by  the  magnificence  and  the  magnitude  of  every- 
thing I saw,  I was  incapable  of  fatigue  ; and  the  hardy  sons  of  Ireland  in 
their  early  days  do  not  know  what  fatigue  means,  and  are  able  to  treat 
meals  as  an  unimportant  and  irregular  detail  of  life.  I do  not  know  whether 
1 took  any  dinner  or  not  but  if  I did  it  was  in  some  small  coffee  shop  where 

a plate  of  beef  could  be  had  for  sixpence.  P 

I knew  but  one  person  in  ail  London.  When  I was  a child,  there  still 
existed  in  Ireland  a torce  known  as  the  Revenue  Police — a body  solely 
employed  m putting  down  illicit  distillation.  I still  can  remember  as 
t ley  used  to  return  from  their  trips  in  the  country  with  the  green  branches 
nfPvYk  °fYheir  nfle.s-  1 her.e  was  among  them  a sergeant,  who  was  one 
h n bfSK  known  and  rnost  highly  respected  men  in  iny  native  town,  and 
who  had  been  a great  friend  of  my  father.  Alas  ! like  so  mar,  v nhers  of  those 
\vhom  I nave  met  by  the  roadside,  his  life  ended  in  black  d ^pair  I At  this 
time,  he  was  employed  in  a confidential  position  by  the  thea.tr, cnlerre6reneurs 
known  to  me  as  Mankinds,  and  to  the  dramatic  world  as  Mansells  They 
also  were  townsmen  of  mine.  When  last  I saw  one  of  them  we  were 
learning  our  ABC  from  a sweet  old  spinster,  and  now  he  was  the 
manager  of  opera  bouffe,  and  a multitudinous  bevy  of  vocalists  and 
danseuses— a transformation  I regarded  with  mingled  horror  and  admiration 
—the  horror  largely  prevailing  in  my  fresh,  Puritanical  soul 

It  took  me  hours  to  reach  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where  my  poor 
friend,  Sergeant  Tierney,  was  to  be  found.  In  the  meantime,  I 
had  seen  almost  half  London.  I had  walked  some  six  hours  continuously 
—dazzled,  bewildered,  sometimes  terror-struck,  by  all  the  wonders  I saw 
and  then,  foot-sore  almost  sated  with  emotion,  I found  myself  in 
i raja. [gar  Square.  It  was  a fiercely  hot  summer  day  ; and  I can  still  recall 
the  joy  of  the  moment  when  I sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  the  basin.  I 
listened  to  the  plash  of  the  fountains  ; and  with  the  power  of  carrying 
myself  away  from  external  things,  which  the  imaginative  possess  to  their 
exquisite  joy  and  their  bitter  sorrow,  I felt  as  though  all  the  fierce  noise 
and  tumult  and  struggleof  London  were  far,  far  away,  a'  da  sense  of  calm 
came  over  me  Living  in  those  days  far  more  in  the  world  of  books  than 
ot  facts,  I thought  of  scenes  in  the  books  with  which  I was  familiar  - of  the 
scene  m “ Esmonde,"  where  Lord  Bi-hun  stands  beside  the  fountain  the 
day  before  his  duel  and  his  death.  Still  have  I thought  of  that  memorable 
pasr,  ige  in  De  Quincey,  in  which  he  describes  how,  under  the  influence  of 
opium,  he  sat  from  sunset  to  sunrise  without  moving  or  wishing  to  move 
These  were  the  things,  showing,  perhaps,  morbid  self-consciousness  a 
perilous  tendency  to  day  dreams,  but  also  a freshness  of  nature  which 
belongs,  perhaps  only  to  the  provincial,  that  could  give  me  my  keenest 
pleasure  in  those  far  off  days.  I wish  I could  be  so  easily  pleased  now 
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j • ui fyntL  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and 
It  is  an  undeniable  trut  interesting  stories  and  all  the  good  jokes 

it  is  eqnaUy  certain  ‘hat  aU  th q e tfmes  But  in  beginning  in  this 

have  bcentoldandre  t „ am  impelIed  to  do  so  by  a very  Simple 

journal  a " Sala-d  ot  Anecao  , r of  and  j have  been 

reason.  lama  good  dea  ian«Uages  for  af  least  half  a century, 

poring  into  books  in  a goo  y » rv  large  number  of  readers,  who 

Lwlhope  %,?' Sy ««  il.=e»  years  old;  .and  I 

are  neither  fifty,  *1  y,  d jnt0  as  many  books  as  their  hum- 

scarcely  think  they  can  al^have  d'pped  1 that  "some  at  least  of  the 

K'rSS  of  to : ? ?ala.d"  may  be  pLsan.ly  novel  to  my  P™. 
came  to  London,  he  was  t g cridve  Railway  Station  had  been  one 

MtU^uet^ trlump^^an^when^he^reached  Ri^docal^manmon^about  8 Rm- 

KWS  anlTtheiT  ordered  bis  secretary  to  *.  the  writer 

a wM ic'p rruA  ^ wonid  twsnty 

i-.  and  seated 


» !-«-?  mb 

his  side,  and  while  fill-ng  1 fe  • . . h h possessed  a peculiar  talent. 

of  laughable  stories  in  the , tell  mg  °{  ^^ghed  tiI1  thP  tears  trickled 
Mozart  listened  with  the  g S within  him  brightened  into 

SS'iS-h.  fci? oht  the  god'  and  erclaimed.  "Now  » «b. 
time,  Constantia ; now  ' ue  are  in  trim  for  it. 

9„owers  of  crochets  and  quavers  then  gushed  from  the  rapid  pen.  At 
bHOWERS  01  e U writing,  nature  would  assert  her  sway, 

times,  however,  and  in  the  midst  “ Qr  tw0  To  these  intervals,  it 

and  cause  the  comp  - - lcadin,?  passage  in  the  overture,  turned,  repeated, 
is  generally  supposed  1 he  leadmg  P g owed  its  origin.  The  som- 

and  modulated  into  a ^narea^var  ^ ^ ^heerful converse  of  Constantia, 

and6 the  exceUent-  pun  .ka  which  formed  its  accompaniment.  The  overture 
and  the  J .breakfast  and  the  copyists  scarcely  had  time  to  write 

was  completed  before  out  of  the  question,  the  orchestra 

nSiSditSthe  public  representation  in  the  evening  without  previous  trial, 
Pla/C,  ll  eu  logium  on  their  talent  to  add  that  the  execution  elec- 

SLS  S.  “m  thunders  of  applause  called  for  a repetmon. 

Wnrv  Snenser  ha.d  completed  the  “Fairy  Queen,”  he  took  it  to  the 
ES  of  Southampton.,  The* manuscript  having  been  sent  up _to  the  Earl, 


Rea  ding  on,  he  cried,  enraptured,  “ Give  the  man 

* O » • 1 11 w ih  a nnnm  O font 


8 


a bath.  No 

00  - 

and  hinted  the  imminence 


answer.  At  9 o’clock  the  footman  ci®e ^ joudjy  proclaimed  that 
of  breakfast.  A.  ».T  S of  response.  Fearing  that 

breakfast  was  absolutely TS.W ventured  to  enteV  the  room.  It  was 
something  was  wrong,  t Peneral  and  at  length  he  was  discovered 

empty.  Search  was  made  paintings  there.  Would  he 

in  the  Stafford  Gallery  gaz  g^t  th  g ^ brPakfass/.  he  made  answer 

piease  to  come  to  break fast  J3  ^ Dukg  who  spoke,  ..  When?  Where  ? 

“ Breakfasted  ! T ms  tim  ,,  L get  up  at  sjx.  There  was  a 

little  breaPand  cheesTleft,  and  I eat  ’im  ; and  there  was  a little  of  Signor 
Bass’  beer  left,  and  I drink  ’im.”  A patriarchal  man . 

r . p a 1 DI  AS  a Law  Reformer.-I  knew  the  dear  old  man  with  the 
Garibaldi  as  a -„_,nn;pned  with  him  (as  a penny-a-liner,  not  as 
Red  Shirt  well,  and  A f in  l866  The  valiant  General  could  be  a 
patriot)  in  the^Austna^  Ty  J wQnld  smoke  his  halfpenny  cigar  and  even 
merry  man  on  occasio  , We  were  sitting  one  night  round  the 

smg  his  lltt^nS.0b|1  COnversati0n  turned  on  the  subject  of  Law  Reform, 
camp-fire  when -the .conv  profession  an  advocate,  was  insisting 

One  of  Garibaldi  saide-de-camps,  oy  P cQde>  Said  Garibaldi  . 

on  the  necessity  0f  r®fo™  0 de  and  all  other  codes  besides  with  this  box 
7-  r^  and  he  beM  out  a’box  of  lucifer-matches.  Worthy,  but  too 
tisLSl  He  imagined  that  all  the  world  could  be  as  just 
and  as  honest  as  he  was ! 

i /-xf  Wnnpflrv  a man  convicted  of  bigamy  v/as  con- 
By  the  ancient  la  wives"  ^At  first  the  law  also  compelled  him  to 
demned  to  live  with  under  his  roof;  but  this  aggravation  of 

torturaleading,‘in”lie  case  of  the  tillts  mm,  to  Kilkenny-cats  results,  it 

by  his  companion  One  thing,  boweve^  ^ you  Jn  English  blood," 

he  did  not  make  his  leg  • d tavern,  and  swallowed  three 

a summer  evening  to  go  to 
or  four  bottles  of  port  m proceeded  to  exhibit  all  the  stages  of 

his  box  n the  country.  He  at  o^proceed  ^ ^ and  the  felds  wer 

intoxication  He  called  h d his  hor3e  until  the  animal 

turning  Tost  hfs  whip  ; his  feet  seemed  incapable  ot  resting 

reared;  at  length  he  lost  h qP  d {rQm  his  hand>  and  he  appeared 

in  the  stirrups,  t^e Lfb  j,  hi  Unities  Finally,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in 
to  have  lost  the  use  of  ah  his  ' • ; h d bastemng 

such  a death-hke  manner  that  Preville  pr^lle*  wiped  the 

to  his  side,  could  g • -n  with  emotion  and  anxiety  whether  he 

dust  from  ^/^^lf  opened  one  of  his  eyes,  hiccupped,  and  called  for 

an^t£rrtg^ ."W 

Sow  Shol“.o  embrace  bia  mauler,  and  thank  him  for  th.  valuable 
lesson  he  has  given  him.” 

Tim  Overture  of  "Don  Giovanni  "-This  original  composition  which 

opera  not  a line  of  t er  were  in  a state  of  alarm,  easily  to  be 

wife,  and  above  all  his  m g . thig  afternoon,”  said  the  com- 

conceived.  'n®  . mv  head."  The  afternoon  came,  and 

poser,  calmly;  I ^ha  e cathcyr  took  a trip  into  the  country,  and 

-t  dJwn-to  a bowl  of  punch 

wiTh  some  friends,  who  trembled  at  the  idea  of  his  situation. 

It  urns  midnight  beta  he  left  S £ 

lated  for  mental  exertion  that  - u bim  at  tjie  expiration  of  that  time, 

same  time  charging  Mrs.  * sweetest  slumber,  and  conscious  of  his 

^ up,  made  a bowl  of  punch, 


twenty  pounds.  d“‘,8, , UUI  £t“^  a^ain ' taking1  up  the  poem  for  a few 

another  tweny  p • „'G;ve  bjm  twenty  pounds  more ! ” At  last  he  lost 

SirSnc'.,' Sdd!peS»%  5»;  <»»  .ha,  fellow  oh,  of  the  house. 

for  if  I read  farther  I.  shall  be  ruined.' 

The  mania  for  au  thorship  was  once  thus  illustrated.  A young  man 
T’A  fo  the  manaoerof  a French  theatre  an  original  play  which  was 
, • j 0r  mer  it  The  manager  tried  to  cure  the  youth  of  his  passion 

bvrepreSnting  the  perils  of  embarking  on  the  dramatic  sea.  and  recom. 
mended  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  ordinary  employment  Ah, 

sir  ” was  the  youth’s  reply,  “ I must  follow  my  destiny ; were  I the  only 
creature  in  the  world,  I must  be  an  author  ! 

When  the  gallant  Sir  George  Roolie  was  preparing  his  will,  a friend  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  he  had  not  more  to  leave.  " I do  not  leave  much 
^ir  Geor-e  replied  ; “ but  what  I do  leave  was  honestly  acquired,  for  it 
never  cost  a sailor  a tear,  nor  my  country  a farthing. 

When  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  one  day  stepping  out  of 
her  carria-e  a dustman,  who  was  about  to  light  his  pipe  caught  a glimpse 
Sher  face  knd  exclaimed,  “ Love  and  bless  you,  my  lady,  let  me  light  my 
°i  her  tace,  a ves  ( „ ^ -s  rted  that  the  Duchess  was  so  impressed 

thh  comoliment  that  she  often  checked  the  flattering  homage  paid 
with  the  remark,  ” Oh .!  after  the  dustman’s  compliment,  all  others  are 

111 A^1"  northern  preacher  in  the  dales,  during  his  induction  sendee  ex- 
A NOKiiiE.  jo  tn  pvict-  hstween  him  and  them. 


■fhem  and  the  Bible  will  bs  my  tar-Doiue  ™ x • 

h "'iJvinfr  his  hard  on  the  precentor’s  head,  “ Andrew,  you  shall  be  my 
1th.  SrlSt  bitof  your  dog  will  I b*k"  jerked  oo.  Andrew.  ••  O 

Stew,  I speak  mystically,"  said  the  preacher.  " Yea,  bat  you  speak 
mischievously.”  rejoined  Andrew. 

When  England  was  in  arms  against  France,  a pittite  at  the  opera 
observed  that  the  thinness  of  the  house  was  owing  to  the  war.  I rather 
think  ” cried  a wag,  “ that  it  is  owing  to  the  piece. 

A noble  lord  once  remarked  in  public  that  thoughtless  profligates  men 
who  disregard  life  because  they  are  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  existence, 
make  the  best  soldiers. 

An  undertaker  was  observed  to  shed  tears  at  the  interment  of  a quack 
doctor.  On  being  asked  the  cause  of  such  emotion,  he  replied,  Whj , 
you  see,  I have  just  buried  one  of  my  best  friends.' 

When  the  Life  Guards  at  Waterloo  came  up  in  the  rear  of  the  95*.  to 
assist  them  in  repelling  a determined  onslaught  of  the  French  they  cafled 
out  to  their  comrades,  “ Bravo,  95th  1 Do  you  lather  them,  and  we  11  shave 

them."  . 

Budaeus,  a learned  Frenchman,  when  engaged  in  a profound  study  in 
hie;  library,  was  interrupted  by  the  servant  rushing  in  to  tell  him  that  the 
house  was  on  fire.  ” Go,"  said  he,  with  the  utmost  calmness,  " and  inform 
your  mistress;  ’tis  her  concern;  you  know  I never  interfere  m domestic 

matters.” 

OTII0  Massaeus,  distinguished  as  a painter  of  reptiles,  and  insects  had 
a small  plot  of  ground,  near  Amsterdam,  where  he  presen  ed  a11 
poisonous  reptilef,  feeding  them  daily  with  his  own  hand.  By  this  means 
they  readily  came  to  him  whenever  he  wanted  to  paint  them,  and  remained 
quietly  in  any  position  in  which  he  wished  to  represent  them.  . 

Partizanship,  like  love,  is  proverbially  blind.  When  Wilkes,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  popularity,  was  haranguing  the  people  from  the  hustings,  one 
of  his  ardent  supporters  in  the  crowd  exclaimed  to  his  companion  - 
von  ever  see  such  a handsome  man?”  "Handsome!  said  the  other, 
•■why,  he  squints  abominably.”  "He  does  certainly  squint,  rejoine 
Wilkes’  admirer,  " but  not  more  than  a gentleman  ought. 

The  absent-mindedness  of  La  Fontaine  was  remarkable  One  day  he 
attended  the  funeral  of  a friend,  and  soon  aft erwaras  called  to  visit  him. 
At  fir-Ft  he  was  shocked  by  the  information  of  his  death  ; but,  recovennQ 
’UpriSTSrSd.  “ It  is  true  enough,  tor  not.  1 recollect  I wen. 

to  his  burial.” 
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One  day  Napoleon,  who  was  a martyr  to  indigestion,  was  sitting  at 
luncheon  in  his  palace,  which  resounded  with  the  loud  shouts  of  ■■  Long 
live  the  Emperor  ! ” when  Talleyrand  entered  the  room.  “ Sire,”  said  he, 

( ^ come  to  congratulate  you  upon ” " Mort  demavie  !"  saidNapoieon, 

"upon  what?  I do  not  want  to  be  congratulated;  the  noise  of  these 
stupid  Frenchmen  destroys  my  head,  and  that  execrable  dish  of  cutlets  has 
distracted  me ! "Alas!’’  murmured  the  Prince  to  himself,  on  retiring 
expeditiously,  " the  conqueror  of  kingdoms  vanquished  by  a veal  cutlet  1 ” 

A corporal  in  a Scottish  regiment,  whilst  fighting  bravely  against  the 
trench,  his  pipes  being  slung  behind  him,  received  a severe  wound  in  his 
Jfg-  Sitting  on  the  ground,  and  unstrapping  his  instrument,  he  called  out, 
" Weel,  my  bra’  lads,  I can  gang  na  farther  wi’  ye  a fighting ; but  de’il 
ha  my  saul  if  ye  sal  want  music,”  and  immediately  began  playing  his 
most  warlike  airs  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  unconcern. 

A gentleman,  writing  to  his  bookseller,  said,  "I  want  to  stock  the 
library,  my  literary  larder,  with  something  solid  for  the  nourishment  of  my 
mind.  Do  not  forget  to  send  me  Bacon.” 

It  took  about  two  hours  for  the  barber  to  shave  Alexander  Pope,  owing 
to  the  poet  so  frequently  ordering  the  man  to  stop  so  that  he  might  iot 
down  his  teeming  thoughts.  I don’t  believe  it. 

A prosy  country  magistrate  once  gave  Dr.  Johnson  a tedious  account 
Ot  his  judicial  duties,  which  comprised  the  sentencing  of  four  convicts  to 
ransportation.  Johnson,  in  a fever  of  impatience  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
companion,  exclaimed,  “ I heartily  wish,  sir,  that  I were  the  fifth.” 

William  Prynne.— Of  the  malignity  and  unfairness  of  politicians,  this 
learned  man  exhibits  a singular  instance.  Prynne’s  " Histriomastix,  or  Trea- 
tise  against  the_  Acting  of  Plays,”  was  licensed  by  Archbishop  Abbot.  In 
that  book  there  is  a very  strong  passage  against  women  actors.  Six  weeks 
alter  the  publication  of  it,  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  the  First,  acted 
a part  m a pastoral  at  Somerset  Plouse.  Archbishop  Laud,  whom  Prynne  had 
angered  by  some  of  his  theological  writings,  the  next  day  after  the  Queen 
nan  acted,  showed  his  book  to  the  King,  and  dwelt  more  particularly^upon 
that  passage  of  it  in  which  women  actors,  as  he  called  them,  are  stigmatized 
by  a very  opprobrious  appellation,  and,  according  to  Whitelocke,  told  the 
King  that  Prynne  had  purposely  written  this  bcok  against  the  Queen  and 
her  pastoral. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  Prynne  was  punished  with  the 
most  savage  cruelty  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  On  the  Restora- 
tion  ot  Charles  the  Second,  to  effect  which  he  had  shown  so  much 
zeal  that  even  Monk  himself  advised  him  to  be  more  temperate,  someone 
„ e wba*-  should  be  done  with  Prynne  to  make  him  quiet. 

“Why,”  said  he,  " let  him  amuse  himself  with  writing  against  Catholics,' 
and  in  poring  over  the  recordsin  the  Tower.”  To  enable  him  to  do  the  latter! 
Charles  made  him  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  with  a salary  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a year. 

Pkynne  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  hardest  students  that  ever  existed.  He 
read  or  wrote  nearly  the  whole  day ; and  that  his  studies  might  not  be 
interrupted  by  attending  to  regular  meals,  bread,  cheese,  and  ale  were  placed 
upon  a table  before  him,  and  to  these  he  had  recourse  as  he  found  his 
spirits  exhausted  by  his  mental  labour. 

Marchmont  Needham  calls  Prynne  one  of  the  greatest  paper-worms 
that  ever  crept  into  a library.  His  works,  presented  by  himself  to  the 
library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  make  forty  volumes  in  folio  and  quarto. 

• P-R'  ^JARVEY  — This  great  investigator  of  Nature  is  represented  by  Aubrey 
in  his  Biographical  Notes,  as  being  very  hot-headed,  and  that  his  thoughts 
working  much  would  many  times  keep  him  from  sleeping.  Dr.  Harvey 
told  him  that  when  he  found  himself  in  this  situation,  his  way  was  to 
rise  out  of  bed,  and  walk  about  his  chamber  in  his  shirt  till  he  began  to 
have  a horror  or  shivering,  and  then  return  to  bed  and  sleep0  very 
comfortably.  r J 

Dr.  Harvey  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  obscure  village  of  Hemp- 
stead, in  Essex.  In  the  church  there  is  a monument  erected  to  him  with 
a long_  Latin  inscription.  It  appears,  by  the  size  of  his  coffin  now 
remaining  in  the  vault  under  the  church,  that  he  was  a man  of  very  short 
stature.  1 he  portraits  of  him  all  agree  in  representing  him  as  a man  of 
a very  sagacious  and  penetrating  countenance,  and  of  a body  much 
attenuated  by  mental  labour  and  fatigue. 

A certain  Dr.  Brown  courted  a lady  unsuccessfully  for  many  years, 
and  drank  her  health  every  day.  On  being  observed  to  omit  the  custom! 
a gentleman  said,  "Come,  Doctor,  your  old  toast.”  "Excuse  me,”  he 
replied,  " as  I can’t  make  her  Brown,  I’ll  toast  her  no  longer.” 

, SjR  Richard  Fansiiawe. — Thus  Lady  Fanshawe  described  her 
husband’s  appearance  at  a great  ceremony : " Then  came  my  hus- 
band, in  a very  rich  suit  of  cloaths,  of  a dark  fillamot  brocade, 
laced  with  silver  and  gold  lace,  nine  laces,  every  one  as  broad  as 
and  . a I'RIe  silver  and  gold  lace  laid  between  them, 
both  ot  very  curious  workmanship.  His  suit  was  trimmed  with  scarlet 
taffeta  ribbands  ; his  stockings  of  white  silk,  upon  long  scarlet  silk  ones  ; 
his  shoes  black,  with  scarlet  shoe-strings  and  garters.  His  linen  very  fine’ 
laced  with  rich  Flanders  lace.  A black  beaver,  buttoned  on  the  left  side 
with  a jewel  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  value.  A rich  curious  upright  gold 
main,  made  in  the  Indies,  at  which  hung  the  King  his  master’s  picture, 
ichiy  set  with  diamonds,  and  cost  three  hundred  pounds,  which  his 
Majesty  in  his  great  grace  and  favour,  had  been  pleased  to  give  him  at  his 
coming  from  Portugal.  On  his  fingers  he  wore  two  rich  rings.  His  gloves 
were  trimmed  with  the  same  ribbands  as  his  cloaths,  and  his  whole  family 


were  richly  clothed  according  to  their  several  qualities.” 


circumference  of  h,K!  *°  S*5’ th*'  hls  ^ ”>hl”  “» 

WAM-SR.—Ring  James  the  Second  took  Mr.  Waller  one  day  into 
" MW^Skd  hx”  how  ^ liked  one  of  the  pictures  in  it.  "MyVyes 

Princess  of  Oraneeare"Sh  " d°TwTV it’”  The  King  said  il  fas  the 
rnneess  ot  Orange  She  is,  said  Waller,  "like  one  of  the  greatest 

" OueenElfoabeth^  d'"  T TheKir^  askedwho  she  was,  and  was  answered, 

Queen  Elizabeth.  I wonder,”  said  the  King,  " you  should  think  so 
hat  1 must  confess  she  had  a wise  Council.”  "And  pray  Sir”  said 
Waller,  did  you  ever  know  a fool  choose  a wise  one  ? ” ’ 

Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies. -Yet  Jefferies,  amidst  all  his  cruelties 
was  a lover  of  buffoonery.  Sir  J.  Reresby  says  - that  he  once  dined 
with  Jefferies  when  he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
was  a guest  with  some  other  gentlemen  ; that  Jefferies,  according  to  cus- 
tom,  drank  deep  at  dinner,  and  called  for  Mountfort,  one  of  his  gentlemen 
who  had  been  a comedian  and  an  excellent  mimic;  and  thatf to  divert 

nLpH°h?any’Ladd?  Slr  John,(as  he  Phased  to  term  it),  he  made  him 
plead  before  him  in  a feigned  cause,  during  which  he  aped  all  the  great 

ofTody.’’  ^ “ th6ir  t0ne  °f  V0ice‘  and  in  their  a™on  aad  gesture 

Dr.  Sydenham.— Sydenham  died  of  the  gout ; and  in  the  latter 
of  his  hfe  1S  described  as  visited  with  that  dreadful  disorder 
and  sitting  near  an  open  window  on  the  ground  floor  of  his  house 
”LSt’r  flaTS  S S'fu,are’  resPmnS  the  cool  breeze  on  a summer’s  evening 

thS  X'1*  w S6rene  C0UTDanCe  and  great  complacency 
on  the  alleviation  to  human  misery  that  his  skill  in  his  art  enabled 

him  to  give.  _ Whje  this  divine  man  was  enjoying  one  of  these 
dencious  revenes  a thief  took  away  from  the  table  near  to  which 
he  was  sitting  a silver  tankard,  filled  with  his  favourite  beverage,  small- 
b-er  in  which  a sPng  °,f  rosemary  had  been  immersed,  and  ran  off  with 
it  Sydenham  was  too  lame  in  his  feet  to  ring  his  bell,  and  too  feeble  in 
his  voice  to  give  the  alarm  after  him. 

T.tu°RjTWhen  S!r  John  went  t0  Versailles,  to  try  the 
Wl  ht  f 1 thS  ■„  bl/k  .upon  Loms  XfV-’s  only  son,  the  Dauphin/who 
cd  been  long  ill  of  an  intermitting  fever,  the  physicians  who  were  about 

tm  K,revCb  n,ot  ,ch.0.0se  t0  Permit  him  to  prescribe  to  their  royal  patient 
V*  bad  usked  him  some  medical  questions:  amongst  others  they 

desmed  him  to  _ define  what  an  intermitting  fever  was.  He  replug 
Gentlemen,  it  is  a dise  se  which  I can  cure,  and  which  you  cannot.” 

Glass  is  as  eager  in  watching  for  a sail  as  myself,  and  says  (and  I fully 
believe  him)  that,  should  a vessel  arrive,  the  master  of  which  refuses  to 

Sher^hTn^T11’  h®  sha11  ba7e  a]I  his  cattle  and  stock  of  potatoes, 

wl-1  tha  1 1 SUal  ulsaPP°mted  of  a chance  of  returning  to  my  family 
Whde  speaking  of  Glass,  I may  be  perm.tted  to  record  a circumstance 
hignly  characteristic  of  national  feeling,  and  of  that  love  of  country  which 
never  foisas:es  a Scotchman.  As  he  is  an  experienced  tailor,  as  well  a* 
an  excellent  operative  in  various  other  trades,  I proposed  to  him,  when  my 
clo  hes  were  completely  worn  out,  to  make  me  a full  dress  suit  out  of  inv 
taitan  cloak.  He  agreed  to  do  so;  but  still  my  clothes  were  not  forth* 
“Lmg-  °ne  evemng-  °a  my  return  from  a fatiguing  day’s  hunting, 
Glaso  came  to  me  with  a most  melancholy  face,  and  began, — “ It  is  no  u°e 
holding  out  any  longer,  Mr.  Earle  ; I really  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
cm  up  that  bonrue  tartan.  I have  had  it  out  several  times,  and  had  the 

7 “J  1hand?\but  I,,cannot  do  it.  s>r;  it  is  the  first  tartan  that 
e.er  was  landed  on  Tristan  d Acunha,  and  the  first  I have  seen  since  I left 
Scotland,  and  I really  cannot  consent  to  cut  it  up  into  pieces.”  I reolied 
he  was  most  welcome  to  keep  the  cloak  for  his  own  use  as  it  was  but 
that,  as  I could  not  make  my  appearance,  even  at  Tristan  d’ Acunha  quite 
in  a state  of  nature,  he  must  contrive  to  make  me  a pair  of  trowsers  out 
ot  anything  he  might  happen  to  have  amongst  his  stores.  His  face 
instantly  brightened  up,  and  I was  soon  after  equioped  in  a costume 
which  even  here  excited  no  small  curiosity  ; the  front  of  these  ” Cossacks  ” 
c°nsl,st^g  of .fad  cIotb>  and  the  back  of  dried  goat’s  skin,  the  hair  outside, 
which  they  all  assured  me  I should  find  very  convenient  in  descending  the 
mountains.  I laughed  heartily  when  I first  sported  this  Robinson  Crusoe 
habiliment.  “ Never  mind  how  you  look,  sir,”  said  my  kind  host.  ” His 
Majesty  himself,  God  bless  him  ! if  he  had  been  left  here,  as  you  were 
could  do  no  better.”  J * 

Cobbett  and  His  Publisher.— This  furious  politician  and  writer  of 
splendid.  English  was  at  one  period  of  his  career  engaged  in  farming  at 
Botiey,  in  Hampshire,  and  the  office  where,  in  addition  to  “ Cobbett’s 
Register,”  he  published  innumberable  tracts  and  pamphlets,  was  in  Bolt 
Court  rleet  Street.  One  morning  the  publisher,  who  had  only  been 
recently  engaged  by  Cobbstt’s  manager,  was  accosted  from  the  other  side 
of  the  counter  by  a stout,  elderly  gentleman  in  a scarlet  waistcoat.  “I 
want  a copy  of  “ Paper  against  Gold,”  published  last  Monday,  said  the 
old  gentleman  “ How  is  it  going  ? ” “ Going  ! ” replied  the  newly  engaged 
publisher,  "why,  it’s  going  like  a Congreve  rocket!  We  went"  to  press 
with  150,000  copies,  and  we  expect  to  sell  200,000  before  the  week  is 
over.”  To  his  astom  hment  and  consternation  he  suddenly  found  himself 
collared  and  violently  shaken  by  the  elderly  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
01  the  counter.  “You  lying  rascal ! ■’  gasped  the  man  in  the  red  waist- 
coat. “ I am  Mr.  Cobbett.  _ I only  went  to  press,  hound,  with  30,000 
copies  and  he  released  his  hold,  and  glared  at  the  too  imaginative 
publisher,  who,  re-arranging  his  neckcloth,  said  meekly,  “ I’m  sure  I’m 
very  sorry,  sir;  I only  wished  to  serve  my  employer.”  The  author  of 
“ Paper  against  Gold  ” was  silent  for  a few  moments,  and  then  said 
“What  are  your  wages?”  “ Five-and-twenty  shillings  a week  sir”’ 

“ 1 U, ra'se  them  to  two  pounds,”  rejoined  the  farmer  pf  Botiey;  •'mi'rg 
scmithing  hhe  a publisher  / ” < 
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ONE  OR  TWO? 

A COMEDY  SCENE. 

By  E.  J.  GOODMAN. 

Characters : Bertha — Blanche. 

Scent A garden  or  park.  A seat  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

(. Bertha  and  Blanche  enter  hurriedly  from  opposite  sides.) 

Bertha:  Blanche! 

Blanche:  Bertha! 

Bertha  : I have  such  news  for  you  ! 

Blanche : . So  have  I for  you,  dear. 

Bertha : Oh,  Blanche,  how  shall  I tell  you  ? I— I am 
engaged. 

Blanche  ( somewhat  coldly ) : Indeed  ? 

Bertha  : Yes.  Perhaps  I ought  not  to  have  told  you  so 
abruptly.  I hope  it  doesn  t make  you 
Blanche:  Make  me  what  ? 

Bertha  ( hesitating ) : Well — a — may  I say,  just  a little  a 
very  little— envious  ? . , . , XT  * 

Blanche  [tossing  her  head ) : Envious  ? Oh,  dear  no  ! Not 
in  the  least  Because,  the  fact  is,  I am  engaged  too. 

Bertha  ( surprised , but  not  very  warmly)  : No  ? 

Blanche  : Yes,  I am  engaged  to  one.  of  the  best,  dearest 

fellows  in  the  world.  * . 

Bertha:  How  very  strange!  Now  that  is  just  what  1 
have  to  say  of  my  lover. 

Blanche  : Oh,  Bertha  ! Aren’t  we  lucky  to  nave  become 
engaged  to  two  such  nice  men  ? But  when  did  it  happen  ? 
Bertha:  Only  yesterday  morniL’g._ 

Blanche  : And  I promised  to  be  his  only  yesterday  evening. 
Bertha:  That  is  very  curious,  indeed.  But  1 must  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I had  come  out  quite  early  lo  see  the  sun- 
rise, and  met  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Blanche : Really  ? And  I had  gone  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  see  the  sun  set,  when  he  came  up  and  proposed  to  me. 

Bertha  : It  is  quite  extraordinary.  But  I have  not  yet 
told  you  what  my  dear  boy  is  like. 

Blanche  : No.  And  I am  burning  to  hear.  ( They  sit.)  I 
wonder  whether  your  intended  is  as  tall  as  mine. 

Bertha  : Is  he  tall  ? Well,  my  lover  is  quite  six  feet. 
Blanche:  Yes.  ihat  is  just  his  height.  And  he  has  the 
most  beautiful  fair  hair. 

Bertha  : Dear  me ! Why,  his  hair  is  fair  too,  a.nd  he  has 
such  a lovely  moustache  and  beard,  both  exquisitely  trimmed. 

Blanche:  Why,  that  is  the  exact  _ description  of  my  in- 
tended, so  far.  One  would  almost  think  they  were  twins. 

Bertha  : It  is  funny.  Then  he  told  me  that  I was  the  very 
first  girl  he  had  ever  loved. 

Blanche  : Precisely  his  words  to  me.  At  least  he  said  he 
had  never  loved  any  girl  before.  _ . . 

( The  girls  pause  and  look  at  one  another  with  just  a sign  of  uneasiness .) 

Bertha  : Blanche,  this  is  a very  singular  coincidence — very. 
{Reflects for  a moment.)  What  is  the  profession  of  your  lover  ? 
Blanche : The  law— he  is  at  the  Bar. 

Bertha  [Rising  hastily — while  Blanche  does  the  same.)'.  The 
law  ? At  the  Btu  ? Why,  my  lover  is  a barrister  too ! 

Blanche : Oh,  Bertha,  this  is  strange  indeed  ! , But  you 
have  not  told  me  his  name — and  yet  and  yet  don  t speak  - 
I almost  fear  to  ask  it. 

Bertha  : And  I hardly  dare  to  tell  you— for,  oh,  Blanche 
dear,  I have  a horrible  suspicion. 

Blanche:  And  so  have  I. 

Bertha  : Let  us  only  tell  a little  bit  of  their  names  at  a time. 
Blanche:  My  lover’s  Christian  name  begins  with  an  F. 
Bertha  : So  does  his. 

Blanche : And  ends  with  a K. 

Bertha : The  same — the  same  in  his  case.  But  tell  me, 
what  are  the  first  and  last  letters  of  his  surname  ? 

Blanche : Another  F and  an  R 


Bertha  ( pacing  the  stage  in  great  agitation) : C i,  Blanche, 


Blanche,  it  must  be  the  same ! We  have  both  oeen  deceived. 

It  is  the  same  man  who  has  proposed  to  both  oi  <us. 

Blanche:  Oh,  if  that  should  be  ! But  no,  no,  I could  not 
believe  such  a tiling  of  my  dear  Prederick. 

Bertha  : Frederick  ? Why,  my  lover’s  name  is  Frank. 
Blanche  : No  ? And  his  other  name  is  not  Fowler  ? 

Bertha:  Certainly  not.  It  is  Fisher. 

Blanche:  What  a relief!  Then  they  must  be  different 
persons  after  all. 

Bertha  ( doubtfully ) : It  would  seem  so.  But  there  is  a 
strange,  an  almost  suspicious  likeness  between  the  names. 
Suppose — oh  suppose — they — he — altered  them  to  deceive  us. 
Blanche : It  is  dreadful  to  think  of— but  possible. 

Bertha  : Blanche,  I am  beginning  to  be  horribly  afraid 
that  you  have  been  the  victim  of  a cruel  fraud. 

Blanche:  I,  dear?  No,^«. 

Bertha:  How  can  that  be?  Frank  proposed  to  me  first 
—that  is  yesterday  morning. 

Blanche:  But  he— or  at  least  Frederick— proposed  to  me 
afterwards — in  the  evening. 

Bertha  : What  of  that  ? 

Blanche  : What  of  that  ? Don’t  you  see  ? If  your  Frank 
and  my  Frederick  are  one  and  the  same  person,  he  must 
have  altered  his  mind  during  the  day. 

Bertha  : That  is  very  unlikely.  And  to  tell  you  the  truthf 
Blanche,  I don’t  think  it  at  all  nice  of  you  to  say  so. 

Blanche : But  what  else  could  I say  ? I was  the  last  one 
to  be  proposed  to,  so  I am  “up  to  date. 

Bertha  {angrily) : That  is,  you  mean  to  say  that  / am  out 
of  date.  Thank  you. 

Blanche  : I could  not  say  anything  so  rude. 

Bertha : Perhaps  not,  but  you  meant  it. 

Blanche : Bertha,  I think  you  are  behaving  disgracefully 
in  this  matter.  A man  proposes  to  you  quite  early  in  the 
day.  Pie  takes  time  to  reflect  over  what  he  has  done,  and 
repents  before  the  evening.  And  yet  you  would  hold  lriif 

to  his  word.  , , , . A , , , 

Bertha  : And  you  would  accept  a man  who  had  just  deserteO 
your  own  friend.  Blanche,  your  conduct  is  base. 

Blanche  : And  yours  is  mean. 

Bertha  : I mean  ? Oh,  you— you  wicked  girl ! 

Blanche  {sinking  upon  one  end  of  the  seat  and  bursting  into  tears) . 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  that  I should  be  called  such  a name  after 
all  the  kindness  I have  done  you  for  years  ! 

Bertha  (sinking  upou  the  othev  cud  of  the  sccit  uud  also  cvyiugj . 
And  to  think  that  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  our  old  friendship ! 
Blanche  ( looking  round  at  Bertha)  : I don  t want  e\  er  1.0 

speak  to  you  again.  _ 1 n 

Bertha  {looking  round  at  Blanche) : And  I hope  I shall  ne\er 

see  you  any — any  more.  . 

{Both  girls  go  on  sobbing  hysterically  for  a few  moments.  Presently 

Blanche  starts  and  listens.) 

Blanche  : Hush  ! I hear  a footstep. 

Bertha  : Plark  ! I hear  it  too.  {The  girls  rise.) 

Blanche  {pointing  to  the  right ) : It  is  coming  this  way. 

Bertha  (pointing  to  the  left)  : No,  it  is  coming  this  way. 
Blanche  (looking  to  the  right) : Good  gracious  ! It  is  my  Fred. 
Bertha  : Your  Fred  ? Why,  he  is  a perfect  stranger  to  me. 
(Turns  to  left.)  And,  oh  goodness  ! there  is  my  Frank. 

Blanche  : Your  Frank  ? Why,  I never  saw  him  before  in 
my  life. 

Bertha  : Blanche  ! 

Blanche:  Bertha!  , , , 1 

Bertha  : To  think  that  we  should  have  had  such  a quarrel 

after  all  these  years  of  friendship  ! 

Blanche  : And  I called  you  mean. 

Bertha  : And  I called  you  base. 

Blanche : Bertha,  dear,  can  you  forgive  me  ? 

Bertha  : Can  you  forgive  me,  dearest  Blanche? 

(The  girls  rush  into  each  others'  arms  and  embrace.) 

Blanche  ( turning  to  right) : Hark  ! I hear  his  voice. 

Bertha  ( turning  to  left)  : And  he  is  calling  to  me. 

Blanche  and  Bertha  (together) : Darling— I come  ! 

(The  girls  run  off  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  curtain  should  jail 
quickly  before  they  have  quite  disappeared.) 
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THREE  WOMEN  IN  ft  BOUDOIR. 


( rnsfander.it  is  invited  fit  this  page;  ill  letters  should  have 
the  word  Boi.  uom  on  the  left  hand  corner  0)  envelope.  The 
" Three  Women  " would  be  glad'  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  ail  matters  of  home-interest, 

Mrs.  Armful:  No  better  to-d.iyl  James  did  not  know 
whether  you  were  well  enough  to  see  me;  I said  “Poofl" 
livery  one  is  well  enough  to  see  me.  Don’t  rise,  you  poor 
languid  thing.  What  is  the  matter  with  you— nerves  ? 

Lady  Velvel ; No,  I don’t  think  it  is  nerves  this  time,  Mrs. 
Armful — i general  I ax  up. 

Mrs.  Armful : Poof  I it  your  age  ! What  you  want,  my 
dear,  is  more  energy.  \V  hat  is  the  secret  of  my  health  and 
spirits-,  of  my  success  in  life  ? Energy.  Pull  yourself  to- 
gether. Go  out.  Let  your  thouglits  dwell  on  others  instead 
of  on  yourself.  Don’t  lie  and  dream  all  day  of  what  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall.  Climb  over  and  see.  1 never  specu- 
late, I look  for  facts. 

Lady  Velvel:  Ah  1 You  are  so  busiucss-like,  you  find 
interest  where  others  fail. 

Mrs.  Armful : Energy,  my  dear,  all  energy.  I know  some- 
thing about  most  things-  cooking,  shops,  dresses,  streets, 
omnibuses,  and,  plague  take  ’em!  servants.  Now,  what  I 
propose,  my  dear,  is  to  come  and  see  you  once  a week,  tell 
you  yhat  I've  seen  and  done,  and,  with  the  help  of  your  aunt. 
Miss  Tabinet,  to  rouse  you  and  make  you  long  to  have  both 
hands  and  mind  full ; you'll  soon  get  well  then. 

Lady  Velvel:  Waste  of  time  and  energy,  Mrs.  Armful. 

Miss  Tabinet  (entering) : What’s  this  1 hear,  Evelyn  speak- 
ing of  energy?  The  very  word  sounds  strange  upon  her 
lips-  Busy  as  ever,  Mrs.  Armful,  trying  to  rouse  Lady  Velvel  ? 
I ni  afraid  you'll  never  succeed.  I wish  she  would  take  a 
leaf  out  of  your  book.  1 wonder  what  she  has  done  to-day. 

Lady  Velvel : I'll  tell  you ” 

Miss  Tabinet:  No,  I’ll  tell  v n.  You  had  your  chocolate 
at  nine,  then  you  dressed,  had  your  beef-tea  and  a glass  of 
port,  to  fortify  you  for  the  task  of  walking  to  your  boudoir, 
wrote  a few  letters  bewailing  your  ill-health  and  lack  of 
interest  in  life,  then  you  dropped  into  a semi-sleep,  and  only 
roused  yourself  when  lunch  was  announced.  You  made  a 
flirty  good  meal,  returned  to  your  couch  and  the  newest 
u vcl,  and  probably  dozed  again  till  Mrs.  Armful  arrived. 

Lady  Velvel  [tatigksng) : Your  picture  of  my  day's  doings 
is  not  very  flattering,  and  yet  1 fear  it  is  true,  but  I felt  too 
ill  to  go  out. 

Miss  Tabinet : And  the  horses  eating  their  heads  off  in 
the  stables. 

Mrs.  Armful;  lleigho  1 And  1 came  here  in  a ’bus. 

Lady  Velvel : In  a 'bus  1 

Mrs.  Armful : Yes,  why  not  ? I like  to  sec  all  sides  of  life, 
and  you  often  see  very  queer  sides  in  a ’bus.  You  shall  come 
with  me  some  day  : we’ll  go  on  the  outside  and  I’ll  show  you 
LvnJon  from  another  point  of  view. 

Lady  Velvel : 1 don't  think  I should  like  it. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Probably  not;  but,  my  dear,  at  present  your 
life  is  like  a train  running  round  the  Inner  Circle — you  see 
nothing  except  at  intervals ; mine  is  like  an  omnibus  ride, 
full  of  interest. 

Miss  Tabinet : Look  at  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  she's  never 
dull ; look  at  the  work  she  gets  through,  the  good  she  docs  ; 
look  at  the  thousands  of  people  who  bless  her. 

Lady  Velvel : Oh  I 1 know  she's  very  good,  but  it  seems  to 
come  natural  to  her  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  others.  I'm 
not  like  her  ; 1 haven't  the  strength,  I haven’t  the  will. 

Mrs.  Armful : Well,  all  I want  is  for  you  to  do  somctldng, 
if  only  to  move. 

Lady  Velvel:  I declare  I’ll  try.  I'm  tired  of  this  house; 
I’ll  take  another  and  furnish  it.  You  shall  go  with  me, 
Mrs.  Armful ; we’ll  choose  all  sorts  of  pretty  things.  I’ll 


work  hard,  and  move  in  before  the  house  is  ready,  and  be  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible.  I’ll  do  my  own  housekeeping, 
engage  my  own  servants,  and  see  how  the  change  suits  me. 
1 almost  wish  I were  not  so  rich. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Never  grumble  because  you  have  too. much 
money  ; there  arc  plenty  of  excellent  ways  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Lady  Velvel : I'll  set  to  work  to  get  another  bouse  at  once. 
What  fun  it  will  be  1 

Miss  'Cabinet : Have  you  ever  tried  house-hunting  ? If 
not  it  will  afford  you  a liberal  education.  Don’t  wear  tight 
boots,  or  you  may  live  to  regret  it. 

Lady  Velvel : What  fun  1 I’ll  go  down  to  Brighton  to 
recruit  for  the  battle. 

Mrs.  Armful : Poof  I Stay  where  you  are,  set  to  work  at 
once.  I’ll  cal!  for  you  to-morrow  at  11.30.  Don’t  order  the 
carriage,  a cab  will  best  suit  our  purpose  ; we  won't  try  the 
'bus  just  yet. 

Lady  Velvel : How  shall  I set  to  work  to  get  new  servants  ? 
Will  you  help  me  ? 

Mrs.  Armful ; I should  very  much  like  to  try  an  experiment 
with  your  servants.  I'm  not  sure  how  it  would  work,  but 
the  whole  affair  is  to  be  experimental.  Try  my  pet  scheme. 

Lady  Velvel  : What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Armful : Middle-class  helps.  I know  some  people  who 
have  some  nice  girls,  very  domesticated  and  clever,  who  do 
the  entire  work  of  the  house,  and  do  it  well.  They  have 
more  honest  pride  in  their  work  than  the  ordinary  domestic, 
who.  comes  into  your  house  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  her 
duties.  I can  see  a large  field  open  to  the  clever,  domesti- 
cated middle  class  girl,  if  she  will  take  a situation  of  this 
kind.  She  will  have  a good  home,  fair  wages,  and  more 
consideration  than  if  she  were  a governess  or  a dressmaker’s 
assistant.  Naturally  she  would  not  care  to  live  with  the 
usual  type  of  servant ; but  when  the  help  can  have  those 
of  her  own  class  to  work  with,  she  will  have  a life  of 
comfort.  I believe  that  if  some  one  would  set  up  a registry- 
office  in  London  for  this  class  of  helps  only,  there  would  be 
soon  a considerable  abatement  in  the  servant  nuisance. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Why  not  devote  some  of  the  wealth 
which  hardens  you— why  not  start  a good  home  with  a 
clever  manageress  for  middle-class  helps  ? 

Lady  Velvel : My  housekeeper  manages  all  my  servants, 
and  I don't  know  much  about  them. 

Mrs.  Armful : It  is  only  the  upper  middle  and  professional 
classes  that  know,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  misery  to  be  endured 
from  inefficient  servants,  and  it  is  to  them  that  I think  the 
domestic  help  would  come  as  a boon  and  a blessing. 

Miss  Tabinet : I’ll  tell  you  what  I think  one  of  the  cry- 
ing evils  of  the  day — the  Servants*  Registry  Office.  The  way 
some  of  these  places  are  conducted  is  simply  an  open  swindle. 
1 don’t  mean  to  say  that  all  of  them  arc  bad,  but  with  very 
few  exceptions  they  are. 

Lady  Velvel : What  is  the  matter  with  them  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  (warmly):  Matter  ? matter  t why,  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences  is  the  matter.  What  do  you 
think  happened  to  me  the  other  day  ? 

Lady  Velvel:  I haven't  an  idea. 

Miss  Tabinet : Why,  I went  to  an  office,  and  paid  mv  fee, 
and  told  them  to  send  me  round  some  cooks.  They  said  they 
had  plenty  of  good  ones  on  their  books.  Well,  I waited  in- 
doors for  two  morniugs,  but  no  cooks  arrived-  Then  I went 
round  to  inquire  why  none  had  been  sent,  and  what  do  you 
think  I found  ? 

Mrs.  Armful : I can  guess. 

Miss  Tabinet : Never  I 1 found  the  office  closed,  and  a bill 
in  the  window  intimating  that  the  premises  were  to  be  let  I 

Mrs.  Armful : That  was  an  unusual  experience,  I grant 
you.  As  a rule  these  pirate  offices  flourish  exceedingly  well. 

Lady  Velvel:  Really,  I shall  have  to  ask  my  housekeeper 
how  she  manages  to  get  my  servants.  I don’t  quite  think 
she  would  like  my  sudden  desire  to  engage  these  worthy 
young  women. 

Miss  Tabinet : Well,  my  dear,  I must  be  gomg  now ; 
I shall  drop  in  again  soon.  A demain. 
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OUR  COOKERY- 


RECIPE  3^ 


^ — j *■  fi-Qt  to  gossip  about  culinary  matter^ 

Sip® 

superfluous  culinary  lore  ; and  I sho  H g centuries,  in  my  own  cookery 

many  languages,  and  ranging  ove  ; es  inserted  are  rarely,  if  ever, 

Ubrary.  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  recipe  last  ast.  Here  is  a 

used.  Now.  touching  the  .-that  is  to  say  relishes 

Sunday  one  for  six  persons.  ( ) { Bologna  sausage,  sliced 

an  San  salad  of  anchovies  and 1 few  sh ^ brea|  and  butter  neatly 
very  thin,  accompanied  by  s°™e  [t  siiver  plateau  (a  brass  Algerine  dr- 
illed The  whole  served  on  a P«*ty suve  F ^ a friend  gaVe  me  a 

cut  tray,  electroed,  toota  qui  e^,  (a)  The  soup  was 

silver  salver  some  time  a^o,  - was  crimped  salmon  au j 
a puree  of  cauliflowers.  (3)  Jhe  h that  the  lam  boiled  potato  is 

serve  no  potatoes  with  it.  for  re“°“  enemy  of  good  cookery,  but 

abhorred  and  denounced  as  the  g ? tatoss  or  even  mealy 

“ s 

&.,.o  - at  least  ol  las  6„s,s 

simplicity  itself ; a tipsy  cake  and  2 tWs  bill  of  fare.  I fail,  and 
1 have  placed  no  savoury  at  the  con  us„  of  a savoury  after  a sweet, 

have  always  failed,  to  see  the  gastr  ^ should  serve  as  a provocative 

The  raison  d'etre  of  a relish  or  zest  ters  and  hors  d' oeuvres  before 

to  appetite  and  that  is  why  I recommend  oysters after  you 
the  soup;  but  surely  you  are  not  going  to^ea  ^ ^ but  slender  hopes 
have  partaken  of  tipsy  cake  and  q£  thinking  in  this  regard  but,  for 

of  converting  many  persons  to  my  y the  soft  roes  of  herrings, 

?„  drink  mSre.  The  only  savonnes  of vfaglWfa  ^ k|.,  l0  be  char, 

and  even  in  the  making  of  those,  t enne-peppered  tongue  to  ac- 

|s^iJsfSC.s3a^  -•  dais,n  * d“ 

“fc,  please  ..  observe  .ha.  .his  «s  only  ^ £ SgiS’S. 

anykindof  attempted  smartness.  Hadlee,  numerous>  served  on  a 

larger^plateM.^’and^accompanied  by  tiny  liqueur  ^g^asses^  when  it 

“ifofm^he^ 

shaws  as  dried  sprats,  smo  e b Our  ordinary  week-day  dinner  is 

a.  Brighton  «e  are  a /««  » • • 

and  occasionally  invite  a friend  or  two. 

Here  is  a little  dinner  for  two.  chicken,  cauliflower  ; to 

s“F"SkVS»e“  » KT ; 

3£S£  £.£  — , to L Anreri-.  cocoa-nu.^^  Ch.aUe 

\VithPthe  pine  it  is  eminemly  a case  o t as  a Bath  chap  at 

useful  when  the  majority  of  your  guests  M*  p s _We  had  pork 

Hrpakfast  And  there  is  no  end  , , pek  Nice  white  dairy-fed 

a recipe  in  the  next  column.  Bon  t De  « . hh  ..  Piggie,  but  is  a 

her  that  sauce  Robert  is  not  only  most  appeUsi^p^^  ^ ^ E s Dallas. 

a capital  table  d’hote  dm  er  at  a say  to  the  following  bill  of  fare 

fn  Ahe  variety  of  the  menu,  What  do  you  say  ' salmon  and 

io?  five-and-sixpence  ! j«  » i roas.  ,l.mb  .followed 

SSS£  iJT  " Si  » *»  “d  “f.S  ran 


chop  them  fine  ; put  into  a stewp  a ^ leaf;  pass  this  mixture 

head  of  celery  sliced,  ^rfi°“^Sd°the  cauliflower  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 

ten  minutes  over  a quick  fire  , e and  a pint  Gf  boiled  milk  . 

flour,  mix  well,  add  three  pin  -hroUah  a tammy,  boil  and  skim,  well 
stir  it  till  it  boils  ; rub  it  carefully  o wjth  a liaison  of  two  yolks  of 

srr  *«.  - »««« 

They  must  be  prettily  larded  on  o -te  tender  ; glaze  lightly  and 

dS  fry  them-— in  ,h«  »«»  ' manner  . pin.  oi  green 

salamander  to  the  colour  of  old  goW^  " ea3ardcapitallypreservednow- 

peas  (young  ones  if  you  can  afford  ' Pats  o{  butter,  a little  saU  and, 
n-riavs^  put  them  in  a stewpan  witn  y ' , mokerv  a teaspconful  of 

if  your  guests  are  accustomed  to  °Ehinwith  a liaison  of  one  yolk  of  egg 
powdered  sugar.  When  bof h n0,  h ^ the  dishi  and  dress  the 

mixed  with  a tablespoonful  of  cream  , p faave  & Uttle  mould  of  masoed 
cutlets  neatly  in  an  oval  nno-  TboSe  tasty  cutlets,  braised  and  larded, 
potatoes,  if  you  like,  in  the  middle  Jh  ^tasj^  ^ ^ ^ ,uh 

m-y  be  served  quite  as  advantaoeou  y b s or  with  tomatoes 

Kps.  browned,  with  a leek,  and  ahead 

Tulienne  Soup.— Clean  a carrot,  a turnip,  ^ ^ slices  cut  them 
of  celery  ; wash  them  thoroughly,  cu  r«rrots  are  old,  peel  off  only  the 
again  across  in.o  small  .bin  snaps  ■■*£§£%$,,  p^ihre.  ounces  o 
parts  that  are  red,  slice  all  yo  g pllt  in  the  onion  and  frY  for 

butter  into  a stewpan ; when  U is  melt  ^ Petablgs  and  pass  them  quickly 

four  minutes,  add  the  remainder  °fy  g continuaily  tossing  them“ 

with  a tablespoonful  of  powd^ed  § ’ are  Pbeginning  to  look  somewhat 

that  they  shall  not  catch  ^ 1 , , t nil  gently  at  the  corner  of  the  fire 

dry,  add  a quart  of  clarified  oonsom'f  e'  r , t0  skil®  it  well.  A greasy  Juhenne 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  be  iery  . or  rather  browned,  m the 

is  destruction  ; only  the  v^ables  must  be^  ^ Some  cooks  add  sorrel 

butter,  else  your  soup  will  not  b- a]  ^ chervil_  cut  small;  but  in 

leaves  and  cabbage  lettuce,  and  arbstic  soup  a rude  mess  of  pottage, 

my  mind  these  additions  makeahi^  y and  all  warm  dishes— as  hot 

Serve  it— as  indeed  you  should  serv  „ Pis^  u hot,  should  be  written 

as  ever  you  possibly  can.  S ,^  C 'b  ;ver  the  hot-table  in  every  well- 
up  in  large  red  letters  on  the  t ^ the  soup  we  had 

conducted  kitchen.  For  our  httle  dm  - {ollowed  by  a roast  chicken 
bit  of  boiled  turbot  a la  creme,  and  th  ^a  ^ of  vegetables,  so  that  we 
with  watercress.  I bbe  to  make  a d t vol.au.wnt  of  lobster. 

had  a couple  of  stuffy  tomatoes,  flankeQ  Dy  q£  sauce3>  and  also 

Sauce  Robert -This  is  one  head  the  nonsensi- 

one  of  the  most  appetizing;  onlyy°UI^  ter  must  be  of  necessity  a 

cal  notion  that  a cuisine  into  which  omo  k as  far  as  flavouring  is 

vulgar  one.  Indeed,  the  whole  Temple  o C oown 7 ^ ^ congen3rs, 

concerned,  may  be  said  taa!S‘h°nbouqUet  of  sweet  herbs.  The  dome  ot  the 
the  lemon,  the  anchovy,  and  the  bouq  , f tbe  Nat:onal  Gallery, 
Stfice  5 the  spice- box,  ^.Jj^SStSSS  L sel.-box  and  .be 

and  it  is  flanked  on  each  side  } ‘ four  miadling-sized 

pepper-box.  Now  for  Sauce  Robert  • I ^“ds  with  two  ounces  of 

onions  into  very  small  cubes  w F ^ brown,  then  add  a tablespoon 

hotter'  stir  over  a moderate  fire  till  sii^miy  add  half  a pint  of  brown 

and  a half  of  the  best  malt  vinegar  and^ 1 1 t boiR  add  ^ 
sauce  with  half  a pint  of  consomme  smune  ^ ^ u is  as  thick  as 

minutes  ; skim  well ; stir  over  a brisk  fa  , finish  %yith  tw0  tablespoonfuls 

the  apple  sauce  usually  served  with  por  a , ,{  Mrg  Cook  thinks  them 

of  made  mustard  and  a Jj^c^mustard— “ Moutarde  de  Maille  de  Dqon 

reouisite.  Some  prefer  French  mustar  English  mustard. 

St  when  Sauce  made  in  the  Proven9a 

Mem. — In  the  South  of  France  Sauce  Ro  ^ instead  of  the  two  ounces 
fashion — two  tablespoonfuls  ol  salad  piece  of  scraped  garlic 

ibKfaadpie 

mflhy  Sic^S  theey  c°m% a great  deal  more  of  it  than  they  wot  0 

when  they  dine  at  French  restaurants  water  boiling  in 

Crimped  Salmon  au  which  place  two  slices  of  crimped 

a stew-pan  with  six  ounces  of  salt  in  ^n  ‘J  ionate  addition  must  be 
salmon ; if  more  than  two  minutes ; try  .the  bone  in 

made  to  the  water  Boil  quickly  for  ei.n  ^ .g  done  . don.t  leave  it 
the  middle,  and  if  it  le^es  easi  y > it  win  lose  its  aroma ; but  if 
soddening  in  the  water  after  it  ^done  a ^ u with  a vret  unstarched 
you  are  not  quite  ready  to  dish  t P prettily  garnished  with 

napkin  and  stand  it  in  your  hot  closet.  V neither  on  a starched 

fresh  parsley,  but  if  I were  you  a dPsoived  or  sticky  form r 

napkin  nor  on  paper.  I don  you  can  serve  either  lobster 

The  fish  looks  quite  as  well  on  a one  of  the  simp lest  recipes 

or  shrimp  sauce  with  it.  1 - ha  g a ruie,  you  will  begin  to 

for  dressing  this  dehcious  fish  becaus  , tMte  will  then  be  innocent 
eat  salmon  about  the  end  of  APnpc;"du^adorned  form.  But  if  you  dine 
enough  to  enjoy  the  fish  ia  ’tS  d inff  the  season,  your  palate  will  get 
nut  or  give  dinners  frequently  aunn  iu  q{  july  you  will  get 

more  and  more  cloyed  u"t'^b°,tlet1herbeSThus?a0s  the  weeks  go  by.  I 
satiated  with  and  sick .of : saj““J f | f bctions  for  cooking  salmon^of  an 
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"Mra.  W.  H.  GLADSTONE  has 
reoelred  the  Watch,  and  would  like  two 
Eejrleu  Bent  her,  lis.  6d.  each,  also  Chain, 

82,  2T»  , 1 Fly.  and  2 Pearl  Brooobes.  Mra. 

ladstone  enolcsee  a cheque  for  the  whole 
amount.— Haw arden  House,  Chester, 
September  4th,  1820. 


GOLDSTEIN'S 


LADY  FLORF  ^JCE  DIXIE 

•ajs 

■;PVeilfieJefrwr/  J more  35s.  Hall  Hunter 
as  last,  also  2Uy  .. 

“Auchan  dc 

Juil  /^tn,  1£S0.* 


CELEBRATED  KEYLESS  GOLD  WATCHES  ! 


Obtained  a | COLD  KEDAl]  at  (la  International  Exhibition,  | LOKDOll,  1881.  j Msarp: 


PARIS,  1889. 


WyJJS 

12/6 

And  are  Acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  RELIABLE  TIME- 
KEEPERS ever  produced.  The  movements  are  guaranteed  well  made 
and  finished,  every  attention  b°irg  paid,  and  no  expense  spared,  to 
secure  the  best  and  most  modern  improvements.  Every  watch  is 
fully  warranted,  regardless  of  prioe  paid,  and  if  not  approved,  tin 
money  will  be  returned. 

ONE  TRIAL  IS  SOLICITED. 

m 

THE  NOVELTY. 

TECH  H07AX r, 

K 


/ 


Gent  s Electric  Gold  Keyless.-Open 
Paoe,  Enamelled  Dial,  half  plate,  and  jewelled 
In  4 holes.  12s.  6d. ; post  paid,  13s 


Ladles’  Electric  Gold  Key- 
less Centrique  Watch. —Plain 
Cases,  Small  Dial,  Jqwelled  Move- 
ments. A pretty  and,  original  Btyle. 
27s.  6d.  Post  free,  283. 


Ladles'  Electric  Gold.  Open 
Face  Keyless  Watch. — Polished 
Cases,  Jewelled  in  8 holer;.  It  is  a 
neat  watch,  and  everlasting.  20s. ; 
post  tree,  20s.  6d. 


Electric  Gold  Key  Winder-Gold 

Dome,  three-quarter  plate,  Cylinder,  Jewelled 
in  4 holes.  A good,  sound,  serviceable  watch. 
8s.  6d. ; post  free,  9s.  Ladies’  size,  same  prioe. 


“WHO 
GOES 
THERE?” 


Corpl.  J.  D.  O’Hag 
gan,  G.  Company, 
2nd  S.  Lancs.  Regi- 
ment, Gibraltar,  says: 

“It  is  two  years 
since  I had  one  of 
your  8s.  6d.  watches, 
and  it  is  still  keeping 
excellent  time,  not 
differing  a minute  a 
month.  I wish  all 
our  men  would  try 
them,  as  they  are 
splendid  companions 
either  when  in  ‘ com- 
mand of  a guard,’  or 
doing  ‘ sentry  go.’ 

“Feb.  18,  1892.” 


A.  MEA3?tf 


NO  GIFT. 


£1,000 


GIFT  IB 

BUT  A PRESENT  OF 

(ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS) 

IS  INDEED  A 

ROYAL  DONATION. 


£1,000 


This  £1,<>00  I hare  actually  given  away,  and  am  now  increasing  tho  gift  by  presenting,  free  of  charge,  the  10th  Edition 
t m^,,  -,a"a*ogue  (now  ready),  containing  3,000  Testimonials,  and  IjJngravings  of  New  and  Fashionable  Watches  and 
v?iv®iery  Qrnrv!?  “JwwpWon*  for  1892.  It  is  a Work  of  Art,  the  Engravings  being  by  those  well-known  artists, 
f.UOiiage  ana  Hi  by,  xw\«  This  Catalogue  has  cost  over  £1,000  to  produoe.  Send  your  name  and  address  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  a copy  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 

ONE  VISIT  TO  MY  NEW  AND  HANDSOME  PREMISES. 

or  one  glanoe  at  the  Catalogne  will  convince  you  that  the 

WORLD-RENOWNED  CHEMICAL  DIAMOND  & ELECTRIC  GOLD  JEWELLERY  (Registered) 

IS  MATCHLESS.  The  diamonds  are  Crystals  of  Marvellous  Lustre  and  Hardness,  snd  cannot  be  detected  from  the  cennlne  article 
Experienced  judges  deceived  They  will  stand  all  acids  and  heat.  Can  be  mounted  at  the  side  of  Real  Gems  without  fear  of  detection  nr,,i 
can  be  worn  by  the  most  fastidious  person  with  confidence.  The  Electric  Ctold  is  the  same  Rich  Colour  throughout  the  entire  met.  a 
guaranteed  equal  to  Keal  Gold,  F.vprvnn*  rA.»n<jo<i  Mnno.  roinmaj  — a ana  *8 
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Lnstrons  Gipsy  Ring, 
qnal  to  20-guinea  Diamor 
Guaranteed  undetectable. 
Post  Free,  la.  id. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write  for  Terms. 

T urban 

DiamondJEar* 

rings,  mounted  V J 

in  real  Silver,  jcfiffcA  1 

1/9  rar  l 

per  P^.  \ 

MOUNTED  IN  REA.LGOLD 
per  pair, 

6/- 

Larger  Siz.s,  7/6  k 10/- 

|hI||  'Stag!. 

#SVV7  Diamond  Pin 

(rest  lnstr*. 

1/6 

MOUNTED  IN 
BEAL  GOLD. 

5/- 

FOR  SIZE  OF  FIN 

GER  CUT  HOLE  IN  P 

IECE  OF  CARD. 

3/6 


Half-hoop  Ring,  set  with 
Five  Mix  3d  Stones  or  Dia- 
monds of  the  first  water, 
and  very  bright  lustre, 
Experienced  judges  de- 
ceived. Post  free,  8s.  6d. 


HIxed  8tone  Drew  Ring, 
My  well-known  wonder, 
Poet  Free,  Is.  id. 


Five  Pearl  Halp  Hoop, 
undetectable  from  i 20 
Guinea  Ring,  Most  mar- 
vellous offer  ever  made. 
Post  Free,  la.  id. 


afevj 

1/4 

Solid  Band  or  Wedding 
Ring,  beautifully  finished, 
and  equal  to  22c,  gold. 
Post  Tree.  1b.  id. 


2/6 

Diamond  or  Mixed  Stone 
Gipsy  Ring,  very  neat 
and  pretty, 

Post  Free,  2s,  6d. 
Gent's  ditto  2s.  9 


“thf 

WONDER 

COACH.” 


„ 1/4 

ruckle  or  Keeper  R'ng, 
stamped  18.  This  Ring  is 
ft  masterpiece,  and  perfect 
in  every  respect, 

Free.  In.  4d. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Rumney,' 
of  “ Ridge’s  Food 
fame  ” writing  from 
the  Royal  Food 
Mills,  London,  1ST., 
on  the  25  th  March, 
says  : — 

“ All  the  Watches 
you  have  sent  me 
during  the  past 
twelve  months  keep 
excellent  time  and 
my  friends  like  them 
very  much.” 


PAY  ME  A VISIT,  AVOID  IMITATORS,  AND  NOTE  MY  ONLY  ADDRESSES — 
HEAD  DEPOT—  I 

16, 18,  & 20,  Oxford  Street,  W.  I ^4,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

(Next  Door  to  the  Oxford  Music  Hall.) 


(Next  Door  to  Krasnapolsky). 


Grind  New  Branch  roR  Jewellery  4 Generil 
Fancy  Goods— 

10  to  12,  Electric  Avenue,  Brixton,  8.W. 


MORRIS  GOLDSTEIN,  Watchmaker  and  Jeweller,  LONDON. 
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— — answers  to  correspondents. 

fleld  asks  What  gave  rise  to  the  expression,  “ Horns  of  a Dilemma  . 
’w  is  an  elptttnon 

“Homs  of  a ailfci. 
frequent  in  the 


nma”  is  an  expression  as  uiu  a=>  nm  — —* ; 

rhetoricians.  Whately  defines  a true  dilemma  as  a condition^ 

— more  antecedents  in  the  major,  ^nd  a disjunctive  minor,  but 

syllogism  with  two  of  . be  very  lucid  to  my  correspondent.  Better  to  explain 

this  definition  might  nCA  the  conditions  or  alternatives  presented  to  an  antagonist,  by 

“horns  of  a dilemma  ” as%  xposes  himself  to  unpleasant  consequences,  thus,  bociey 
accepting  either  of  which  he  *=••  1 by  B,  “ If  you  do  not  fight  a duel  witn  B you  will  be 

says  to  A,  who  has  been  insults  do  fight  and  kill  him  you  will  be  hanged.  A very 
branded  as  a coward  ; but  if  y°u  hich  will  toss  you  whichever  horn  you  lay  hold  ot. 
practical  form  of  dilemma  is  a l oil,  w-  - — - * case. 

r a oner  a 


• nma  in  a desperate  case, 

A str  w?  due!.  or  qu,t  the  place.—  Swift. 

with  infa‘  -ing  ruined  is 


The  TIMES  says:  “The  ‘Church 
Monthly  ’ is  excellent.” 


To  act 

Hope  \ ’hose  weak  tx  if  jt  m;ss; 

Alike  if  il  succeed,  anu  dly  confound. 

Whom  gv or  l“  .'lemma  wound. — Cowley. 

And  both  .ike  horns  of  fates a*.  Barbersin  London?  Yes  ; my 
wants  to  know  if  then*  are  any  Wo  • a saloon  in  Chancery  Lane 

ajs  ua. 

ber!hifthe  reign  of  Charles  Kimpew' 'could  always  restore  his  Majesty  to 

cheerfulness  by1  sing  mg  the  ditty  begmnbng--  ^ the  ^ 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  same, 

Of  the  Five  Women  Barbers 

That  lived  in  D-"ury  ' f theatrical  .Stalls  ? I can  find 
PtAVSOES  aslts  me  for  the  earliest  paragraph' published  in  January,  i828,  re'atwe  to 

ZA  uVnt 'each";  the  — of  the ,£»  » — 

* cortam  would  be 

adverse  to  popu as  P1  ’ conceal  the  gallery.  once  played  billiards  'ivith  him  some 

Ttfsiartf 

sre  h'  r — . 1 

^rent«”faei'«  was  Slre"Mra.0DXy  (Swiffs  Mrs.  Delany)  spent  some  ror  .on 
loth  century*  c retain  raev  verses  ‘ On 

°fThectlha°s°ks  if  I can  throw  any  light  on  the  anthojship^^  ‘The  author  was  W. 

seeing*  the  Speaker  asleep  in  hi.  Cf.a>n  M „„t  be  (amihav  With  the  droll 

Mackworth  Praed.  For  the  benefit. of) rear 
effusion,  I will  transenbe  one  v«se  . . 

Light  and  briei  or  ^ . 

Fielden  or  Finn,  in  a mum  _ 

Some  disorderly  thing  ™ . 

SepTM-SpeaklT ^ *hjJ» : ^The'Homespun  Dress 
Mamie,  Texas,  asks  if  I»»  ^'Lrican  Civil  War.  1 can. 
popular  in  *he  South  a 1(  x am  a Southern  girl,  I kaow* 

t prlorv  in  the  name ; 

I would  not  barter  it  away 
For  Fortune  or  for  Fame. 

„t  ei;Vy  not  the  Yankee  ghl 
Her  deck  her  painted  neck, 

■ to  .“'*«■”*  South  Hurrah, 

Huzzah  1 ^ the  Homespun  Dress, 

And The6' SouThem  ladies  ^r-”est  of  it  in  the  long  run,  and  the 

I' 


TO  THE  CLERGY. 

WHICH  IS  THE 

Best  Magazine 

FOB 


Parish  Localization? 


rpHE  Editor  of  the  London  Dio- 
cesan Magazine  recently  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  into  the  present 
position  of  Parish  Magazines  in  the 
Diocese  of  London.  About  200 
replies  were  received  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  and  from  a most  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  subject  the 
f ollowing  extract  is  taken . 

•i  n is  not  the  object  of  thi3  article 
to  judgment  upon  the  various 

publications  issued  with  this  purpose 
in  view,  hut  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
■where  any  opinion  at  all  is  expressed 
in  the  letters  which  have  been  sent 
in  it  is  almost  always  in  favour  of 
‘TSE  CHURCH  MONTHLY,’  and  that 
this  preponderance  of  opinion  is  not 
confined  to  words  alone  is  shown  by  the 
following  particulars  from  the  parishes 
which  have  sent  replies  ” 

. . 50 
30 
29 
24 
15 
6 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

30 


« Church  Monthly  ” . 

1 Banner  of  Faith,”  4to,  8; 
‘Dawn  of  Day”  • 
‘Home  Words”.  . 
“Parish  Magazine” 

1 Gospeller  ”... 

• Home  Visitor  ” . 

‘ New  and  Old  ” . • 

1 Penny  Post  ” . • 

‘ Gleaner  ” (C.M.S.) 

‘ Family  Friend  ” . 

“ Old  Jonathan  ” . 

Special  . * • .• 


8vo,22 


195 


Terms  for  localization,  Central 
Sheets,  and  particulars  as  to  nee 
Grants,  will  he  sent  to  any  address 
on  application  to  Mr.  Ikedk. 
Sherlock,  30  <k  31,  Kew Bridge 
Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  London, 

E.C. 

* * The  Yorkshire  Post  says.  ‘The 
Church  Monthly  proves  iUelfto  be  the 
Best  Magariee  for  Parish  Localization. 
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New  High-Class  Monthly 
Illustrated  Magazine  for 
Gentlewomen. 


READY  EARLY  IN  MAY. 
ICE  HALF-A-CROWN. 

% This  Magazine  — the 
;lish  Edition  of  “ La  Mode 
.tique  ” — will  be  chiefly 
ited  to  the  world  of  Fashion, 
ough  the  literary  and 
>tic  tastes  of  Gentlewomen 
not  be  overlooked  in  its 
ss.  Each  Monthly  part 
contain  four  Coloured 


-r-  n AEa^  ’’IP*65  : " These  practical  books  are  the  pioneers  of  home  dressmaking.” 
DRESSMAKER  for  MAY,  Price  2d. 

Thp  Mnu?  Qnrtal  G1^  '^e  New  Swiss  Belt  Bodice.  300  Pairs  of  Kid  Gloves  Given  Away. 

cque  Coat,  and  GO  other  Illustrations  of  Spring  Fash  ons,  with  Lessons  in  Dress- 
making Novelties  of  the  Month,  Cookery  Advice,. A 'swers,  &c. 

All  Newsagents,  2d.,  or  by  post  three  stamps. 


~r  t?  a GIVEN  AWAY.  Now  ready,  Price  Id. 

REACH'S  CHILDREN’S  DRESSMAKER  {or  MAY. 

ah  ni»  ♦ +•  - T Paper  Pattern  of  a Girl’s  Yoke  Blouse. 

illustrations  of  Newest  Sprirg  Fash  ons,  and  valuable  Advice  to  Mothers,  Practical 
Lessons  on  Dressmaking,  &c. 

Ail  Newsagents,  Id. ; or  post  free  two  stamps. 


Bow  t ^nei 

CIi.iape(Jt  PenjiyvortK 
ulaf  Uitepaturc 
ever  profinced.’! 



A SFlRRING  serial  story , 

ENTITLED 

'iiit  of  the  Jaws  of  Death,” 


T EACH’S  PENNY  KNITTER.  Just  out. 

No.  I contains  31  Patterns,  all  fully  described  and  illustrated,  of  Lace  Edgings,  r , 
Losies,  Infants’  Jackets,  &c.  ° ’ Tea. 

„No-  2 «ontains  27  illustrations,  fully  described,  with  plain  descriptions  for  Js  , . 
O?  eralls,  Petticoat,  Cosy,  Shawl,  Squares.  &c.  Ckeits, 

iNTo.  3 contains  3ft  illustrations,  with  plain  instructions  for  Quilts,  Antimacassars,  ^ 
Ecgrags,  Drawers,  2'uttens,  Stockings,  &c.  Wesvp?, 

Of  ail  Newsagents,  Id.;  the  three  books,  post  free  four  stamps. 


T EACH’S  PENNY  CROCHET.  Published  Monthly.  — — 

, ,No-  1 contain  i 14  Useful  and  Pretty  Articles  for  Ladies  and  Children.  - , 

described  and  -illusi  -ated.  *'i65o  clearly 

No.  2 contain!,  IS  illustrations,  with  plain  descriptions,  Petticoats,  Shaw’  „ 

nator,  &c.  One  Penny  each,  all  Newsagents;  the  two  books,  post  free,  three  r Z*1  ^P08,  Fasci- 
Mrs.  Leach,  g,  Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London.  '•a,*rP3. 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD,  McILYAIN^  & CO ’S 

NEW_  BOOKS. 

MRS.  SiYXiiY'S 


FRANK  BARRETT; 


■A  SERIES  OF 


ARTICLES 


RICHARD  DOWLING, 


ENTIILED 


ARE  NOW  APPEARING  IN 


■p  3, 


es  and  a Sheet  of  Paper 
erns,  whilst  scattered 
ugh  the  text  many  other 
trations  will  be  introduced, 
die  dresses  pourtrayed  are 
Auctions  of  actual  cos- 
is,  and  are  drawn  from 
ographs.  Fashions  of 
)ay  will  always  seek  to 
line  elegance  and  utility, 
the  modes  represented’  in 
dctures  will  be  new,  artis- 
racelul,  and  practical. 


Famous  People  I Have  Met. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  AUG  USTUS  SALA. 

With  Fac-simile  Letters.  Crcr  m 8vo>|  cloth  ntJtk' to. 


“G.  A.  S.” 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 

The  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and 
Sir  John^Millais,  Bart.,  R.A. 
Mr.  Henry  Laboucheke,  M.P. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

Mb.  Edmund  Yates. 

Mrs.  Keeley. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williasis,  Q.C. 


CONTBmts  : [Now  read y, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris. 

Ava.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid. 

Lady  Jeune. 

Mr.  William  Black. 

The  Sisters  Sofia  and  Giulia  Ravogli, 
Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft. 

Mr.  Edward  Lawson. 


CASSELL’S 


Weekly,  • Id.  ; Mont  My,  6d. 

**  The  May  Part  (price  63.)  contains  the  com- 
mencement of  “ Out  of  the  Jaw-  of  Death.’, 


THE  HON.  LADY  INGLIS’S  DIARY. 


THE 


SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW: 

BY  THE  HONOURABLE  LADY  INGLIS. 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 


A Diary. 


can  read  withou^igfowoT  natHoti^pride^i  ^thf^leadM  fortitudenofWhiCh  Ene,ishmaa 
Lady  Ingiis  tells  it.” — The  Times.  ’ 61  Caa  to3  °*te;a  Few  can  now  tell  it  as 


MAGAZINES 

Published  by  Cassell  & Gd; 

Monthly , 6d. 

The  Quiver. 

For  SUNDAY  and  GENERAL  READING. 
New  and  Enlarged  Series-. 

The  Quiver  is  an  amazing  Sixpenny woitti ; 
the  illustrations  are  so  good,  at  d the  style  so 
fresh  and  attractive,  combining  solid  instruc- 
tion with  much  that  is  entertaining  and  bright.” 
[—  The  Socle, 

Monthly,  7d. 

Cassell’s  Family  Magazine. 

“Cassell’s  Magazine  ought  to  te  m every 
household.”—  The  Queen. 

Monthly , 

“Little  Folks ” Magazine 

***  I'!le  ,m.A¥  Nc-siber  (no  ready  I 

portrait  tn  cotours  of  "uen.  ■ " 

Netherlands  the  yaunr/est  Queer*.  ,n  t/  f 

and  fall  parti  nlan  if  4 , 1 

«ie  readers  of  t\u  .-.an  t‘al. 

portraits  painted,  in  tHls 

children th  v?t  “SgWUaa  fur 


London:  JAMES  R.  OSGOOD,  McILYAINE  & CO., 

45,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


LONDON: 

PSON  LOW,  MARSTON 

m COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

i.nstan ’s  Houso,  Fetter  Lane, 


E.C. 


NOW  READY,  THE  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH  THOUSAND. 

NUTTALL’S 

STANDARD  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

BASED  ON  THE  LABOURS  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LEXICOGRAPHERS 

called  intog Existenoe° aoT CommoTmage3;  Wwith  ^onMm^tioS^Et’ymjf110-6’  “a  Art  ha¥e 
Appendices  of  Propel  N^ee.  niuetottoM Definitions, 

RE  VISED,  EXTENDED,  AND  IMPROVED  THROUGHOUT. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WOOD. 

2?®  L°PULilR  EDITI0N’  In  large  crown  8vo„  cloth  gilt,  price  3s  63 

Hi  OFFICENEDITION  I0IN‘  l1"  'arSe  Cr°Wn  8V°”  ha,f'PerSian  morocc°-  marbled  edges  Bs 
TndIeCxE6fDITI°N’  In  Iarge  °r0Wn  8T0”  half-Peraian  morocco,  gilt  top,  wRh  Pak 

The  LIBRARY  EDITION.  In  large  crown  8vo„  half-calf  extra,  marb'ed  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Monthly,  is. 

The  Magazine  of  Art. 

ThbMaoammot  ARTUatL0tfheexc"faV,'ngf9  ,n 
letterpress, should  carrv  the  n lenc'  of  the 
home  where  Art  kggSgr 

T_T  Weekly,  Id.;  Monthly  6d 

Work. 

The  IUustrated  Journal  of  Practice  and 
Theory  for  all  Workmen. 

Professional  and  Amateur. 

a curious  reflection,  but  soundly  irue 
that  there  ,s  not  a person  of  ordinary  averaee 

from  ' Work  “ TnT*  Wh?  C0U‘d  ^ 
a ^-Satir^NeZ:  ^ ^ t0  “ake 


_raEDEBICK_WABNE  & CQ.,  London  and  New  York. 


cassells  Classified  catalogue 

rw  taming  particulars  of  upwards  of  ' 

THREfpfkof  ZS’  nlnKing  in  h"  ce'from 

threepence  to  fifty  guineas 

will  he  sent  on  request,  post  free,  to  any  address. 

CASSELL  & COMPANY 

1 (LIMITED), 

LtTDGATE  HILI,.  T.nTJi 
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F D Thanks  for  yours  about  the  provinces.  It  is  passed 

’“IuCbpb"  wishes  to  know  it  gold  has  any  curative  value 

months  past  he  and  ^‘“/““throat;  he  had  recom- 
m^ied'tU^ytoman, ^^^^^onLiU^aiid'quinBy*1. 

gold  which  aUctetbeneflcially  upon  the  muscles  and  nerves, 

and  ultimately  upon  the  bronchral  - tubes  for  mainten. 

ance  thosAf  Scotland,  £tQ9.°°°' 


, 1'  ?0°1  liSS 

-'I  he  to^the  unvarying 

membrance  of  the  books  n<*  d 0f  carefully  index- 

entete/in  my 

C°?mp  "enquires0'' Why  do  actors  and  actresses  live  to  so  great 
^aeJ"q  A famous  comedian,  now  deceased,  told  me  in  per- 
an  age  . ^ , . b aScribed  the  longevity  so  frequent 

feet  set'°usn“sb*a,ofhhis  own  profession  to  the  simple  fact 
among  the  members  ot  r Jlnelled  to  wash  their  faces 

that  actors  and  actresses  are  comp  d cl0thes  at 

and  hands  thoroughly,  and  to  chang  ^ CQurse  of  an 
least  three,  and  often  hal  a ^ „ otb  the  famous 

evening.  « It  keeps  the  pores  m of 

d0mugh“whfch  might  be  supposed  ,0  breed  bronchitis  and 
consumption.  — 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Famous  People  l *««  **  MrS'  GCOrE'  AUSMlU8 

Sa'a'  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  & Co. 

Marriage  of  Elinor.  By' MiToliphant  Three  vols 
%z  Three -Fates  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Three  vols. 

Ds:^'"tih^ss:^htin,i;duSiS 

New  Edition.  ByJ.C. 

A,1 PaTs'and  Talks  of  Two  Schoolboys.  By  J.  C.  Atkinson. 
Macmillan  & Co. 


notices. 


His  Great  Self. 
Dunwell  Parva. 


By  Marian  Harland. 
By  Reginald  Lucas. 
Warne  & Co. 


How  to  Write  a Good  Play.  By  F.  Archer. 

Visitors'  Book.  Edited  by  Ignotus.  _ 

Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Co.,  Limited. 

Recollections  of  MarshaUMonali.  Edited  by  Camille 

Rousset.  Two  vols. 

Richard  Bentley  & Son, 

Memoirs  of  Baron  ie  MaMM“  LieT’,af°‘”"aI 
Fr!nd,  A rJy.  Two  vols.  With  portrait  and  maps. 

Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

The  Philosopher's  Window,  and  other  Stories.  By  Lady 
Lindsay‘  A.  & C.  Black. 


Edleen  Vaughan.  By  Carmen  gh^sbe°!S* 

F.  V.  White  & Co. 

Maisie  Derrick.  By  Mrs  MacqnoW.  Two  vols. 

Mr.  Witts  Widen,  By  Antony^  Py- 
% Eysme  Stuart. 

& A.  D.  Innes  & Co. 


^t,u  s‘°,s  “ 

Lost  Art.  B>  Lieut.  Maggie  Brown.  Illustrated  by 

Wanted— a King.  B>  MaDgic 

Harry  Furniss.  & Co  , Limited. 


. .•  r„,  flip  Fditor  or  Publisher  to  be 

add“sse7to“,,CSolSamprton  Street,  Strand,  London. 

sXciptloL  must  be  made  payable  to  -The  Sacasranv, 

Salas  Journal,"  at  the  same  address. 

. ' to  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices, 

Advertisements  to  be  sent  w 

167,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  uSde^ny 

circumsfanc^whatsoever,  to  return^  urisoHched  manuscripts. 

Having  made  arrangeme  h of  his  Journal, 

:hneEgdte'i?no,  prepared  at  p.esent  to  consider  any  articles 
from  other  sources.  ^ inquiry  must 

Answers  to  Corresponde  0f  Sala’s  Journal, 

be  enclosed  the  head  * f t date  of  issue.  This  heading 
the  part  cut  off  to  ndu  e ^ for  this  department 

will  stand  as  the  o 1 U . o „ written  in  the  left-hand 
must  have  "Answers,  G.A.S.,  wnuen 

;~r: 

, , ,.  r Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all 

Under  the  headm&  of  ion  wiU  be  discussed  as 

matters  relating  to  woman  it  The  subjects  of  Home 

Satiom  Fash?on“  am„dydPomes,ie  matters  in  genera,  will 

receive  special  attention.  • terests  0f  women  and 

Questions  pertaining  o gd  -n  the  Home  Corres- 

concerning  home-li  e wi  ^ shou]d  be  accompanied  by 

pondence  column.  A made  in  a previous  note. 

farsfrj,  gz 

I^fs'teS^pa^nAhouU  have  the  word  - Boudoir'’ 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  "^.-Twelve  months. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  ^ part  of  the 

6s.  6d.;  six  months,  38.  3d-  States,  and  all 

United  Kingdom 

countries  comprised  ^ obtain  Sala's  Journal  at 

Non-Subscribers  should  b throughout  the  World. 

any  Newsagent  or  Railw  ^ aininor  the  Journal  promptly, 
ShLld  any  at“°.he  iUshing  Offices, 

;frR7rmp.on  sweet,  Strand,  London. 


fwi  >•'  *“ 1 "'TpS  k“bA"^' sPubSir;.Ls”’”i«,s°ioiii«. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


I have  selected  this  subject  for  my  weekly  essay  without  the 
slightest  intention  to  treat  it  from  a political,  by  which  I 
mean  a party,  point  of  view  ; and  I conceive  myself  entitled 
to  consider  it  non-political,  since  the  vote  by  which  the 
second  reading  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit  s Bill  was  defeated  was 
taken  on  non-party,  lines.  It  was  a Radical  who  moved  that 
the  Bill  should  be  read  a second  time  that  day  six  months. 
It  was  a Conservative,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who 
gave  the  Bill  his  hearty  and  eloquent  support,  and  it  was 
that  influential  Gladstonian,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  by  means  of  a now  famous  letter,  in  “ dish- 
ing” the  Bill  together.  To  me  the  question  is  mainly— nay, 
almost  entirely — a social  one.  It  is  a Topic  of  this  Week  ; 
and  it  was  that  of  last  week,  as  it  will  be  of  many  weeks,  or 
perhaps  months  and  years  to  come.  The  Tree  of  Prejudice 
is  of  timber  harder  than  teak,  harder  than  lignum  vita ; and 
even  when  the  stubborn  vegetable  has  been  cut  down,  the 
roots  remain  to  defy  whole  generations  of  grubbing  up.  I may 
as  well,  in  the  outset,  make  a clean  breast  of  it  by  confessing 
that  I am,  and  always  have  been,  strongly  in  favour  of  giving 
the  Parliamentary  Franchise  to  women ; and  I may  also  hint 
that  my  opinions  in  this  respect  are  not  shared  by  my  wife, 
who  is  as  strongly  against  the  concession  of  any  such  franchise 
to  the  members  of  her  own  sex.  She,  no  doubt,  will  have 
her  say  in  that  portion  of  Sala  s Journal  wherein,  like  the 
mediaeval  sheriff  of  Nottingham,  she  can  ride  “on  a white 
horse  up  and  down  her  bailiwick ; ” still,  the  difference  in  our 


sentiments  in  this  matter  will  not,  I hope,  lead  to  domestic 
altercations,  or  to  more  serious  encounters,  in  which . the 
Bright  Poker  on  the  one  side,  or  a feather  fan,  or  a flat-iron, 
on  the  other,  will  be  called  into  requisition. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I should  justify  the  doctrine 
which  I hold,  by  briefly  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  me  to  adopt  that  doctrine.  I have  studied  the  social 
condition  of  my  countrywomen  for  at  least  forty  years  of 
active  and  almost  incessant  journalism ; and  if  I may  be 
allowed  to  take  a brief  retrospect  of  the  social  condition  of 
women,  say,  in  1852,  as  compared  their  present  status  in  the 
community,  the  task  will  be  made  lighter  to  me,  and  my  purpose 
clearer  to  my  readers.  At  the  period  of  which  I speak,  a 
married  woman  was,  financially  speaking,  the  mere  chattel  of 
her  husband.  She  had  not  the  right  to  control  her  own  income, 
if  she  had  one,  or  even  to  enjoy  her  own  earnings,  if  she  earned 
anything.  She  might  have  a worthless,  drunken,  brutal  hus- 
band, who,  after  ill-treating  her  for  years,  might  turn  up  again 
some  evil  morning  from  Norway,  or  Nicaragua,  or  Newgate,  and 
break  up  the  home  she  had  formed  for  herself  and  her  children 
during  his  absence  ; seize  and  squander  what  money  she  had 
scraped  together;  sell  her  furniture,  and  then  abscond  again  for 
an  indefinite  period.  If  she  had  riches,  her  wealth  could  not  be 
secured  to  her  without  cumbrous  and  costly  legal  settlements  ; 
while  a dissipated  or  heartless  husband  might  wrench  from 
her  every  penny  of  interest  accruing  from  her  capital.  There 
was  no  cheap  and  expeditious  law  of  divorce  which  could 
free  het  from  the  matrimonial  tie  when  her  life  had  become 
intolerable  through  the  cruelty  or  the  infidelity  of  her  husband. 
To  get  rid  of  the  brute  entailed  a ruinous  expenditure  of  money. 
She  had  first  to  go  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  get  a divorce 
from  bed  and  board  ; and  next,  a private  Act  of  Parliament 
had  to  be  procured  before  the  conjugal  shackles  could  be 
dissolved.  To  get  a divorce  was  like  walking  ever  broken 
bottles— you  bled  at  every  step.  The  cheapest  of  divorces  cost 
a thousand  pounds.  Then  again,  if  a poor  girl,  engaged,  say,  in 
a house  of  business,  or  working  as  a dressmaker  on  her  own 
account,  was  so  luckless  as  to  lodge  in  a house  of  which  the 
tenant  was  backward  with  his  rent,  the  superior  landlord 
might  put  in  an  execution,  and  the  Sheriff  would  seize  the 
young  woman’s  few  goods  and  chattels,  and  sell  them,  so  to 
speak,  under  her  nose.  There  was  no  Lodger’s  Protection  Act 
to  save  her  from  this  cruel  wrong.  She  had,  it  was  true,  the 
phantom  right  of  “ replevin,”  which  she  rarely  knew  how  to 
assert,  or  had  money  enough  to  act  upon.  There  was  no 
Aggravated  Assaults  Act  to  punish  with  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  the  ferocious  ruffians  who  maltreated  women.  A 
man  might  pound  his  wife  or  his  mistress  almost  to  a jelly  for 
forty  shillings,  or  gouge  one  of  her  eyes  out  and  knock 
all  her  teeth  down  her  throat  for  five  pounds. 
Next  to  her  positive  legal  grievances,  came  the  almost 
innumerable  disabilities  and  social  slights  to  which 
the  Englishwoman  was  subjected  forty  years  ago.  The 
Legislature,  it  is  true,  had,  some  ten  years  previously,  rescued 
women  from  the  toil  and  the  ignominy  of  working,  more  than 
half  naked,  in  coal  pits.  It  had  also  restricted  the  hours  of 
labour  of  women,  and  of  children  too,  in  factories  ; but  there 
remained  an  immense  number  of  industries  quite  suitable  for 
females,  and  by  the  pursuit  of  which  they  now  earn,  if  not 
adequate  wages,  at  least  bare  livelihoods.  There  were 
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no  female  clerks  nor  book-keepers;  the  type-writer  di 
not  exist,  and  the  sewing-machine  was  in  its  infancy. 
Few,  if  any,  Members  of  Parliament  or  men  of  lettr.ro 
had  the  courage  to  engage  a female  amanuensis.  A aw 
stationer  who  engaged  a female  to  copy  legal  documents 
would  have  been  practically  boycotted— although  the  word 
itself  had  not  been  then  invented— by  the  capable  and 
drunken  law  writers  of  the  epoch.  There  was  no  Girton, 
and  there  was  no  Newnham,  and  local  University  Examina- 
tions were  unknown.  There  were  very  few  High  Schools 
for  girls.  Harriet  Martineau  was  the  only  female  news- 
paper leader-writer  in  England.  Ihere  were  no  lady 
journalists,  properly  speaking,  no  lady  reporters,  shorthand 
writers,  art  critics,  or  purveyors  of  Society  paragraphs. 
There  were  a few  female  engravers  and  lithographers,  but 
the  male  practitioners  in  those  arts  looked  askance  at  their 
female  competitors.  Women  were  not  allowed,  by  custom  at 
least,  to  be  compositors,  or  watchmakers,  or  house  decora- 
tors. They  could  not,  naturally,  be  members  of  School 
Boards,  which  did  not  exist  ; but  they  were  not  allowed  any 
voice  in  parochial  affairs ; far  less  they  were  eligible  to  become 
members  of  a Board  of  Guardians.  Ascending  higher  in  the 
social  scale,  one  found  ladies,  in  1852,  suffering  from  a multi- 
tude of  petty  but  annoying  and  humiliating  restrictions. 
Some  of  my  fair  readers  may  smile,  and  even  evince  a Uttle 
incredulity,  if  I tell  them  that  so  late  as  1856  it  was  considered 
indecorous  for  a lady  to  ride  in  a hansom ; and  that  a *ady 
who  clothed  herself  in  a leather  protected  skirt  and 
gaiters,  and  went  out  with  a party  of  gentlemen,  partridge  or 
pheasant  shooting,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  mad  or 
bad.  Until,  about  the  same  time,  we  borrowed  the  Grand 
Hotel  system  from  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
developed  and  improved  both,  there  were  no  English  hotels, 
either  in  the  metropolis  or  at  the  watering  places,  in  which 
any  public  coffee  rooms  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen 
existed.  A gentleman  travelling  with  his  wife  or  daughters, 
and  alighting  at  an  hotel,  was  forced  to  engage  a private  room 
with  wax  candles  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  at  extortionate  prices , 
and  although  there  was  a sprinkling  of  foreign  restaurants  in 
London — such  as  Verrey’s,  in  Regent  Street — where  ladies 
and  gentlemen  could  lunch  and  dine  together,  the  high-class 
restaurant  for  both  sexes  was  virtually  non-existent. 

I have  made  this  retrospect  without,  I hope,  wearying 
you,  because,  to  my  mind,  the  history  of  the  _ condition 
of  Englishwomen  since  1852  is  a record  of  their  gradual, 
but  steady,  emancipation  from  bondage  and  from  humiliation. 
It  is  because  women  have  obtained  so  many  rights,  have 
been  relieved  from  so  many  disqualifications,  and  are  now 
allowed  to  exercise  so  many  callings  formerly  monopolised 
by  men,  that  I do  most  emphatically  contend  that  now 
that  they  have  complete  control  over  their  property ; now 
that  bad  husbands  cannot  cheat  or  bully  them  out  of  their 
earnings  ; now  that  they  can  become  -members  of  the  School 
Board,  and  vote,  being  householders,  at  municipal  elections, 
and  be  elected  to  serve  as  parochial  guardians,  and  have 
become  in  many  very  important  directions  citizens  of  the 
community,  they  are  entitled,  not  only  injustice,  but  in  plain, 
common,  simple  reason,  to  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  placed  on  the  register  as  householders  or 

lodgers.  , 

To  the  stale  and  stupid  sneers  about  “ Petticoat  Govern- 
ment,” the  “Shrieking  Sisterhood,”  “Wild  Women,”  the 
“Lady  Lord  Chancellor  with  Twins,”  and  “the  Right 
Honourable  the  Female  Home  Secretary  nursing  her  baby 
while  making  a speech,’ * I do  not  attach  the  value  of  a 
brass  farthing.  To  serve  the  ends  of  fair  argument  these 
hackneyed  witticisms  are  as  useless  as  it  would  be  to  reprint 
John  Knox’s  furious  tirade  against'  “The  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women.”  Who  can  refute  a sneer  ? 
Every  great  social  movement  has  to  pass  through  three 
stages  before  it  obtains  acceptance — the  stage  of  sheer 
idiotic  or  malevolent  ridicule;  the  stage  of  honest  and 
conscientious,  although  perhaps  mistaken,  opposition , and 
the  stage  of  being  contested  through  interested  motives. 


The  last  is  the  fiercest.  The  sarcasms  ^ about  Woman 
Suffrage  are  nearly  spent;  although  the  advocates  ch  the 
movement  are  frequently  laughed  at  or  abused  as  faddisL. 
Very  possibly,  if  the  words  fads  and  faddists  had  been 
known  eighty  years  ago,  the  persons  would  have  been  thus 
derided  who  objected  to  women  being  loaded  with  fetters 
in  English  gaols,  or  to  their  being  whipped  at  the  cart  s 
tail  through  English  streets.  It  was  not  until  George  IV . had 
ascended  the  throne  that  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  contrived  to 
get  a Bill  passed  prohibiting  the  corporal  punishment  of 
females ; and  very  possibly  there  were  some  highly  respectable 
people  at  the  time  who  regarded  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  as  a 
featherheaded  and  mischievous  innovator.  The  fad  of  one 
generation  is  very  often  the  wisdom  of  the  next  or  of  trie 
generation  after  that— I repeat  “after  that."  I am  not 
pleading  for  women  to  be  elected  members  of  parliament  yet 
awhile.°  I doubt  whether  very  many  women  who  are  agitat- 
ing for  the  franchise  have  the  slightest  ambition  to  enter  I ar- 
liament.  The  question  is  too  vast  and  too  complicated  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a hurry ; and  if  women  are  to  become  legislators 
it  will  probably  be  at  a period  when  parliaments  and  other 
things  of  this  world  will  be  of  no  moment  to  me.  Still,  I do 
most  earnestly  hope  that,  ere  my  race  be  run,  I shall  see  so 
much  common  justice  done  to  women  as  will  enable  them  to 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  men  in  exercising  the  parliamentary 
franchise.  I never  bet ; but,  did  I wager,  and  could  a poll  be 
taken  of  all  the  parliamentary  voters  in  England,  I would 
lay  a very  heavy  stake  that  for  every  twelve  intelligent  male 
voters  on  the  register,  I would  produce  a dozen  of  quite  as 
intelligent  women.  G.  A.  S. 


May  Bay  has  happily  come  and  gone  without  fulfilling  the- 
forebodings  of  alarmists.  The  ominous  rumblings  01^  tka 
latter  days  of  April  have  ended  in  nothing  wrorse  than  a storm 
of  harmless  declamation.  True,  here  and  there  in  the  Park 
inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered ; but  the  British  worn- 
man  is  too  great  a lover  of  order  to  allow  such  utterances 
to  move  him  to  riot.  Any  Englishmen  or  women  in 
the  crowd  gathered  round  Louise  Michel  must  have  been 
ready  to  treat  with  hearty  laughter  the  closing  words  Oj.  tnis 
lady’s  peroration,  “ Vive  l’Anarchie  ! Vive  la  Commune  ! 

So  the  people  came  in  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the  skies  scowled,  and  that 
there  was  an  ugly  suspicion  of  a fog  about.  The  victory  ulti- 
mately remained  with  the  vendors  of  apples,  oranges,  cakes, 
Persian  sherbet,  and  ginger-beer.  Moreover,  there  was  one  ox 
the  strongest  guarantees  of  the  peace  being  preserved  through- 
out the  afternoon  in  the  presence  in  the  Park,  of  a vast  number 
of  babies  in  arms,  and  an  equally  imposing  array  of  wee  things 
in  perambulators.  English  working  people  are  not  rougu  on 
babies,  and  the  women  who  nurse  them,  or  on  the  patient  and 
often  pretty  pushers  of  perambulators.  Next  year,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  May  Day  outing  in  Hyde  Park  will  have  the 
advantage  of  brilliant  sunshine.  May  is  the  month  of  the 
Queen’s  birthday,  and  in  every  May  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
hope  for  “ Queen’s  weather.” 

I was  unfortunately  prevented  by  pressing  matters  connected 
with  the  making  up  of  Sala’s  Journal  from  being  present  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Press  Club  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
on  Saturday  night.  I see  that  Mr.  McDonald  Rendle 
presided  ; and  if  his  speech  was  half  as  humorous  as  the  one  . 
he  made  in  proposing  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  banquet  cf 
the  Institute  of  Journalists,  the  oratory  at  the  Freemasons 
Tavern  on  Saturday  must  assuredly  have  been  most 
humorously  prefaced.  There  was  capital  speaking  too  from 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  may  be  in  future  defined  as 
“The  Journalist  who  saw  the  Lions."  I have  done 
the  lions  myself  in  a good  many  cities,  but  I have  never 
to  my  mind  met  Leo  on  the  loose.  Do  you  remember  Leigh 
Hunt’s  exquisite  supposititious  essay  about  the  gentleman  who, 
in  full  dress,  on  a fine  summer  evening,  was  walking  down 
Harley  Street  on  his  way  to  the  opera,  when,  turning  the 
corner  into  Cavendish  Square,  he  suddenly  comes  on 
Bengal  tiger  ? 
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The  “ rule  of  the  ring  ” is  that  the  trick  equestrian  must 
be  done,  coute  que  csute,  no  matter  how  many  times  the  rider 
tumbles  from  the  steed  into  the  sawdust.  No  trickery  has 
been  used  in  producing  Sala’s  Journal;  still  it  may  be^glee- 
fully  announced  that  the  Trick  has  been  Done ; the  Oracle 
Worked,  the  Elephant  Seen,  and  that  Sala’s  Journal  is  an 
immense  success.  We  have  sold,  of  the  first  number,  far 
over  a hundred  thousand  copies. 


^ , If  any  trick  there  be,  it  has  been  one  of  the  circus  kind — 
that  is  to  say,  a trick-act  of  honest  and  indefatigable  hard 
work.  To  such  work  Self  and  Partner  are  accustomed  ; but 
we  wish  to  thank  all  our  staff — contributors,  publishers, 
and  printers,  as  well  as  our  newsagents,  our  advertisers, 
and  helpers  of  every  kind,  who  have  assisted  us  in  launching 
our  ship  on  the  sea  of  success.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  everybody,  including  our  noble  army  of  readers,  and  We 
Both  Say  So. 


“London  Day  by  Day,”  in  the  Daily  Telegraph , has 
become  an  institution,  but  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  must  be 
assigned  the  honour  of  having  published  an  article  which 
may  be  fairly  defined  as  “the  Royal  Academy  Private 
View,  Hour  by  Hour.”  We  detest  literary  theft— from  con- 
temporaries, at  least— so  we’ll  leave  the  Pall  Mall  text 
unpilfered  from  ; but  the  following  brief  paraphrase  will  give 
a slight  notion  of  the  style  of  the  Hour  by  Hour  article. 


At  noon,  our  representative  wrote,  the  Bishop  of  Bosfursus 
and  all  the  little  Bishopkins,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Elsewhere,  Lord  Claude  Cashless  and  the  Prince  of  Spaventa- 
fuoco  put  in  an  appearance  ; at  2 p.m.  the  Grand  Old  Man 
and  the  Little  Unknown,  Dagonet  (in  chain  armour) ; Lady 
Helen  Troy  and  the  Comte  de  Paris ; the  inimitable  Coborn 
with  two  lovely  black  eyes ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  with 
their  dog,  “Ivan  the  ’ierrible,”  and  a large  number  of 
“ nobs  ” strolled  through  the  room ; 3 p.m.,  Professor  Wap- 
cbrott,  Rev.  Dr.  Crank,  U.S.A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beerbohm 
Tree  ; Mr.  De  Cade,  the  eminent  dentist ; Mr.  Lewis  Morris  ; 
the  great  “ Henry  the  Eighth,”  on  his  way  from  the  Lyceum  ; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  ^arm-in-arm  with  a Greek  Archimandrite, 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  observers — and  so  on,  and  so  on 
from  Hour  to  Hour  till  sunset. 


Easter  Monday,  “ he  had  seen  the  different  corps  tramp- 
ing through  the  snow  with  an  independence  and  sangfroid — 
especially  the  sangfroid — (laughter) — which  was  delightful  to 
observe  if  unpleasant  to  share.”  (Loud  laughter.)  Mr.  F.  C. 
Burnand  was  present  at  the  banquet,  and  if  he  did  not  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  suggest  to  H.R.H.  that  “ Ranger  ” copy 
would  always  be  acceptable  for  Punch,  he  is  not  the  F.  C. 
Burnand  we  take  him  for. 


All  visitors  to  the  two  great  picture  shows  of  the  year  will 
derive  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn’s  com- 
pendious and  pleasantly  illustrated  “ Academy  ” and  “ New 
Gallery”  Notes,  which  do  not  profess  to  be  complete  cata- 
logues, but  are  selections  only  of  the  principal  pictures,  with 
remarks  descriptive  but  not  critical.  The  Academy  series 
have  been  going  on  year  after  year  ever  since  1875. 


There  is  another  class  in  the  community  to  whom  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  Notes  render  exceptionally  acceptable  assistance, 
and  who  really  owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  discrimina- 
tive compiler.  These  persons  are  the  art-critics,  wTho,  how- 
ever copious  the  memoranda  may  be  which  they  scribble  on 
the  margins  of  their  catalogues,  very  often  discover  when  they 
begin  to  write  that  their  marginal  remarks  have  got  a little 
mixed.  A glance  at  Mr.  Blackburn’s  Illustrated  Notes  will 
usually  set  the  critics  right  again. 


Thomas  Carlyle  asserts  in  “Sartor  Resartus  ” that  '•‘‘there 
is  safety  in  a swallow-tail.”  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
clearly  unsafe  to  rely  on  artistic  criticism.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  daily  papers  agrees  with  another  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  One  powerful  organ  declares 
that  the  saloons  of  Burlington  House  are  full  of  rubbish  ; an- 
other begins  its  first  notice  by  saying  that  the  exhibition  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  especially  excels  in  portraiture ; a third 
avers  that  the  portraits  are  very  bad  ; a fifth  says  that  the 
entire  display  is  much  about  the  average ; and  a sixth  is  sorry 
to  have  to  remark  that  it  is  lamentably  below  it. 


Our  own  art  critic,  in  whose  judgment  we  implicitly  trust, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  R.  A.  picture  show  is  on  the  whole  an 
unusually  good  one.  Our  critic  advises  all  art-loving  readers 
of  5.  J . to  look  at  Mr.  Luke  Fildes’  portrait  of  “ Mrs.  Herbert 
S.  Leon,”  a lady  with  features  of  Oriental  beauty,  who  is 
sumptuously  clad  in  a green  velvet  corsage  and  train  over  a 
skirt  of  white  satin  and  gold,  while  the  surroundings  are  as 
sumptuous  as  herself  and  her  raiment.  Next,  our  readers 
are  advised  to  survey  Sir  John  Millais’  two  superb  landscapes  ; 
but  to  put  on  their  astrachans,  or  plunge  their  hands  deep  in 
their  muff  or  their  pockets,  before  they  look  at  “ Blow,  Blow, 
thou  Winter  Wind.”  It  will  make  them  shiver  so  ! Of  course, 
it  is  sold  ; but  in  the  improbable  event  of  its  remaining  on  the 
artist’s  hands  it  ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  hero  of  the  old 
comic  song,  “ Shivery  Shakery,  the  Man  who  couldn’t  get 
Warm.” 


’Tis  never  too  late  to  mend,  ” and  you  need  never  be  too 
old  to  set  the  table  in  a roar.  H.R.H.  the  Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief  is  justly  popular  as  a gallant  soldier, 
first-rate  drill,  a hard-working  administrator,  and  a kindly 
and  genial  gentleman.  Hitherto,  however,  “ George  Ranger  ” 
has  not  been  renowned  as  an  after-dinner  joker.  He  blos- 
somed beautifully  as  one  at  the  Academy  Dinner  on  Saturday 
last. 


Said  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  returning  thanks  for  the 
Army,  and  gracefully  alluding  to  the  Volunteer  Review  on 


Then,  go  into  ecstasies,  if  you  have  any  ecstasies  about  you, 
over  the  Millais  picture  of  the  girl-child  in  a white  frock,  and 
a white  fillet  in  her  curly  hair,  who  sits  on  the  grass  playing 
with  some  blue-bells.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  has 
also  some  splendid  works ; but  the  one  illustrating  the  verse 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Sea  giving  up  its  Dead,  will  be 
scarcely  a pleasant  picture  to  live  with.  It  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State  for  preservation  in  some  public  gallery ; 
only  in  this  happy  country  the  State  does  not  patronize 
art ; and  when  some  private  individual  has  the  hardihood 
to  offer  a magnificent  endowment  and  a splendid  collection 
of  pictures  as  a free  gift  to  the  nation,  the  State  promptly 
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snubs  the  private  individual,  pours  a quantity  of  coM  water 
down  his  back,  and  officially  requests  him  to  go  to  Bath  by 
way  of  Coventry,  Jericho,  and  Hong  Kong. 


So  far  as  our  critic’s  verdict  extends  at  present,  the  Impal- 
pable One— the  copy,  type-written  in  violet  ink,  is  brought  to 
us  at  dead  of  night  by  a person  in  a slouched  hat,  a black 
mask,  and  a horseman’s  cloak,  who  takes  to  his  or  her  heels 
the  moment  the  missive  is  handed  to  the  Fifth  Footman 
seems  to  hold  that  the  finest  productions  in  the  exhibition 
are  first  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  picture  of  Roman  girls  bathing, 
entitled  “ A Kiss,”  and  next  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes’s  “ Forging 
the  Anchor."  There  is  a bit  of  iron  on  the  anvil  so  realis- 
tically red-hot  that  you  instinctively  start  back  lest  it  should 
burn  you. 


Acting  on  our  judgment,  independent  of  the  Impalpable 
One,  we  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  Madame  Fitz- James 
Stuart  Sindici’s  picture,  “ A Kettledrummer  of  the  Second 
Life  Guards.”  Madame  Sindici,  who  enjoys  the  patronage  of 
the  Queen  of  Italy,  has  a studio  at  Rome,  and  is  renowned 
throughout  the  Peninsula  as  a painter  of  military  subjects,  and 
especially  of  horses.  She  was  in  London  last  season,  and  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  “ Household  Cavalry  ” showed  her 
every  kindness  and  attention,  and  had  troopers  and  trumpeters, 
charters  and  kettledrummers,  trotted  out  for  her  pictorial 
benefit.  One  of  the  results  of  her  studies  at  Knightsbridge 
Barracks  is  the  admirable  canvas  labelled  (884)  in  the  catalogue. 
The  drawing  is  excellent,  the  colour  brilliant  without  garish- 
ness;  while  the  delicacy  of  the  finish  puts  one  in  mmd  of 
Meissonier. 


Under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Princess  Christian,  a 
series  of  tableaux,  illustrating  the  History  of  Needlework,  is 
to  be  given  on  May  19th  and  20th  at  Queen  s Gate  Hall,  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework.  A fascinating 
series  of  scenes  these  tableaux  vivants  should  be  ; and  if  the 
programme  be  not  already  “revised  and  settled,’  as  the 
lawyers  say,  we  might  deferentially  make  a few  suggestions  as 
to  attractive  subjects  from  needlework  history. 


We  have  all  heard  the  saying  that  “ pigs  may  fly,  but  that 
they’re  most  unlikely  birds.”  In  this  age  of  advanced 
thought  and  “advanced  everything,”  when  women  are 
agitating  for  the  privilege  of  voting ; when  they  strive  to  be 
professors  of  every  ’ology  under  the  sun ; when  they  blossom 
forth  as  doctors,  and  have  in  addition  secret  designs  upon 
the  barrister’s  wig  and  gown,  and  ente-tain  aspirations 
towards  the  ermine  of  the  judge,  is  it  possible  that  the 
“ droop  ” can  bring  about  a state  of  “ docility  ” in  the  fair 
sex  ? That  section  whose  one  object  in  life  is  to  be  regarded 
by  the  polite  world  as  stern  votaries  of  fashion,  will  simulate 
docility,  no  doubt,  as  facial  expressions,  in  accordance  with 
the  “perkiness”  or  “ limpness”  of  the  prevailing  mode,  can 
be  easily  trained. 


The  World  goes  on  to  say  that  now  “ the  skirt  has  learnt  to 
droop,  things  not  contemplated  by  the  mere  dressmaker  will 
little  by  little  learn  to  droop  as  well.  Hair  will  be  loose  ; it 
will  come  down  in  moments  of  emotion.  In  early  Victorian 
days  the  large  bonnet  with  its  curtain  was  so  unmanageable, 
from  a romantic  point  of  view,  that  the  novelist  was  always 
obliged  to  make  it  fall  off  when  the  heroine  gave  way  to 
tears.  Soon  we  too  shall  see  bonnets  coming  off— back- 
wards. And  tears  will  be  more  frequent.  Eyes  will  droop. 
Fatigue  will  be  the  lot  of  woman.  Things  will  flip  and  flap. 
The  shawl  will  ultimately  arrive;  it  will  be  folded,  it  will  be 
gathered  upon  the  folded  arm,  it  will  have  a tendency  to  slide 
from  the  sloping  shoulder.  If  any  man  shall  venture  to  say 
that  the  figure— the  bony*structure— is  not  alterable  by  the 
prevalent  preferences  of  the  time,  he  is  a man  so  unobservant 
as  not  to  be  worthy  of  refutation.  In  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  drooping  shoulder  was  an  indispensable  sign 
of  breeding,  and  accordingly  shoulders  drooped.  They  will 
do  so  soon  again ; and  sleeves  will  be  long  in  the  seam. 
Flowers — not  impossibly,  grasses— will  appear  in  the  coiffure , 
and  they  will  be  set  on  so  as  to  trail  downwards.  Low  shoes 
will  be  worn  out  of  doors,  and  they  will  be  thin,  and  colds 
will  be  caught  such  as  that  which  killed  Cnarlotte  Bronte 
after  a walk  on  wet  grass.  But  the  consequences  are  so 
numerous  and  so  various  as  to  be  matter  for  meditation  rather 
than  for  expression.  What  is  visible  and  present  to  us  now 
is  attitude." 


Penelope  and  her  web,  of  course,  would  suit  any  lady  who 
looks  well  in  Ancient  Greek  costume.  Queen  Matilda  and 
her  ladies  working  at  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Funeral  m 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  unfortunate  maid 
of  honour,  who  died  through  pricking  her  finger  while 
wickedly  working  with  her  needle  on  a Sunday.  Tom  r aine 
(Carlyle’s  “ rebellious  needleman  ”)  finishing  a pair  of  corsets 
for  a Marchioness,  prior  to  writing. a chapter  of  “ The  Age  o 
Reason.”  The  estimable  Miss  Linwood,  in  her  schoolroom 
at  Leicester,  instructing  her  fair  pupils  in  copying  Guido  s 
Beatrice  Cenci  in  coloured  wools.  And  finally  there  might  be 
a tableau  of  a miserable  garret,  in  which  a woman  clad  in 
unwomanly  rags  should  be  plying  her  needle  and  threa  • 
Her  fingers  should  be  weary  and  worn,  and  her  eyes_  should 
be  heavy  and  red  as  she  sews.  She  should  sing  dolefully 


But  what  about  " the  droop,"  supposing  a state  of 
things  came  to  set  in  as  so  facetiously  portrayed  by 
the  Daily  Graphic  last  week,  in  Mr.  Reginald  Cleaver  s sketch 
of  “ Petticoats  in  Parliament  ? ” Where  is  the  pensiveness, 
the  sentiment,  the  docility,  which  is  to  be  so  pleasing  a 
feature  with  women  this  season?  Mr.  Cleaver  gnes  us 
instead  a picture  of  immense  and  bustling  activity,  the  only 
pensive  sentimental  droop  about  the  whole  scene  being  tne 
attitude  of  the  once,  but  we  fear  never  to  be  again,  lords  of 
creation.  But  no  more  in  this  page  about  the  Woman 
Suffrage  question,  or  her  future  status.  All  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  subject  read  “Topic  of  the  Week,  and  see 
what  G.  A.  S.  has  to  say  about  the  dear  creatures,  their 
rights  and  their  wrongs. 


Stitch,  stitch,  stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt, 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a double  thread, 
A shroud  as  well  as  a shirt. 


Last  week’s  World  contained  a most  amusingly  . satirical 
article  on  the  changes  now  taking  place  in  women  s dress, 
entitled,  “ The  Coming  Droop.”  According  to  S.  A.  S.— not 

“GAS  ” the  clever  writer  of  the  article  in  question  is  ot 

opinion  that  « the  droop  will  mean  reserve,  it  will  mean  pen- 
siveness, it  will  mean  sentiment,  it  may  mean— possibly— 
docility.” 


Speaking  of  fashionable  feminine  attire,  we  should  advise 
every  woman  who  considers  it  her  first  auty  in  life  to  be 
thoroughly  well  dressed,  to  order  the  new  magazine  called 
Fashions  of  To-Day.  This  publication  is,  practically,  the 
English  edition  of  La  Mode  Pratique.  It  will  appear  early 
in  May,  and  be  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & 
Marston.  If  will  be  a paper  which  should  immediately  gain 
a front  place  for  itself  among  high-class  English  fashion 
books,  and  will  prove  as  useful  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  grandes 
dames  de  par  la  monde  as  does  that  admirable  journal  Leach's 
Family  Dressmaker  in  the  homes  of  the  great  and  numerous 
middle-classes. 
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Mr.  Larkin,  at  the  Japanese  Gallery,  has  placed  before  his 
patrons  still  another  series  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Varley.  No 
better  idea  can  be  given  of  this  collection  at  28,  New 
Bond  Street,  than  is  expressed  in  a few  words,  drawn  from  the 
letter  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  to  the  artist.  “ All  of  them,’  says 
the  distinguished  author  of  “ The  Light  of  Asia,”  “ seem  to 
me  to  reproduce  the  air  and  actual  cachet  of  Japanese  life  and 
Japanese  landscape  in  a manner,  and  with  a deep  feeling, 
which  I have  observed  in  few  or  none  other  pictures  brought 
from  the  Land  of  Gentle  Manners  and  Fantastic  Arts  1 ” 


Those  who  have  visited  Japan  should  see  Mr.  John  Varley  s 
exquisite  sketches  as  a pleasant  reminiscence  of  that  fair 
country  ; and  those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  can,  by  a 
visit  to  the  Japanese  Gallery,  form  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  like.  Atmospheric  effect  is  a 
striking  characteristic  in  all  the  pictures,  sunshine  and  gloom, 
rain  and  wind,  evening  shades  and  glorious  sunsets,  while 
some  of  the  early  morning  scenes  remind  one  of  the  lines — 

" Now,  like  a lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  begins  to  turn." 

The  artist  seems  equally  at  home  in  the  busy  market  as  on 
the  silent  river,  among  the  shady  walks  of  Shiba  as  in  depict- 
ing the  glories  of  glorious  Fujisan,  or  wandering  down  the 
sunny  avenues  of  the  pretty  pink  almond  trees,  or  gazing  at 
the  snows  around  Lake  Biwa. 


Another  attraction  at  this  favourite  little  gallery  is  the 
collection  of  Matanabe  Seitei,  a native  artist,  whose  works  will 
be  a revelation  to  many  English  people  sated  with  the  ordi- 
nary delineation  of  Japanese  art  as  seen  in  fans,  vases,  em- 
broideries, and  other  decorative  work.  The  delicacy  and 
grace,  and  also  the  keen  sense  of  humour,  displayed  in  some 
of  these  pictures  is  truly  delightful. 


Ours  is  Book  House.  A most  valuable  addition  to  our 
store  has  just  come  to  hand  in  the  shape  of  “ Useful  Notes 
for  Travellers  in  Europe,”  published  by  Messrs.  Pitt  and 
Scott,  the  well-known  shipping  agents  of  Cannon  Street. 
The  compilers  of  this  little  volume  say  on  the  title  page  that 
it  is  “ a waistcoat  pocket  companion  of  information,”  But  ladies 
don’t  have  waistcoat  pockets,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Scott ! Oh 
yes,  we  are  wrong,  of  course  they  do,  since  gentle  woman 
has  of  late  adopted  for  usual  wear  not  only  a masculine 
frock  and  morning  coat,  but  also  the  wide-backed,  ill-fitting, 
sloppy,  and  hideously  ugly  Melton  cloth  driving  coat  which 
the  smart  youth  of  the  period  has  this  year  discarded  in 
favour  of  the  ludicrous  Noah’s  Ark  garment  reaching  to  the 
heels,  so  a manly  waistcoat  has  necessarily  become  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  feminine  attire. 


But  in  spite  of  “ Useful  Notes  for  Travellers  in  Europe  ” 
being  intended  for  a waistcoat-pocket  companion,  we  intend 
to  have  our  two  copies  bound  up  in  a little  leather  envelope 
such  as  Messrs.  Cook  & Son  send  out  their  tickets  in.  The 
book  is  too  really  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  get  torn  and 
ragged  in  one’s  pocket.  The  information  it  contains  is  of  the 
most  varied  description  possible,  and  no  globe-trotter  taking 
it  with  him  on  his  travels  would  ever  need  to  be  at  a loss  as  to 
either  the  best  routes, the  best  hotels, the  value  of  foreign  moneys, 
steamer  fares,  cab  fares  in  principal  cities,  etc.,  etc. — in  fact, 
all  that  the  most  indefatigable  of  globe-trotters  needs  to 
know,  can  be  found  in  “ Useful  Notes  for  Travellers  in  Europe.” 


Letters  have  been  written  lately  in  one  of  our  largest 
“ dailies,”  suggesting  the  formation  of  a school  for  domestic 
servants,  in  which  cooks,  housemaids,  and  others  could  be 


thoroughly  instructed  in  their  duties.  Could  such  a plan  be 
got  into  thorough  working  order,  no  doubt  it  would  prove  to 
be  a boon  to  both  mistress  and  maid.  u Certificated  from  the 
School  of  Domestic  Service  ’’  would  be  a sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  any  girl  just  entering  service ; but  former  expe- 
rience of  this  kind  of  thing  does  not  altogether  recommend  it 
to  the  public.  Servants  from  training  schools  are  generally 
found  to  be  failures,  since  they  cannot  adapt  themselves  to 
the  exigencies  of  family  life.  They  have  been  trained  and 
drilled  till  they  can  only  act  at  the  word  of  command,  and  are 
practically  useless  unless  constantly  under  supervision. 


With  regard  to  cooks,  they  have  every  opportunity  of  gain- 
in»  knowledge  in  their  particular  branch  of  business  at  the 
South  Kensington  School  of  Cookery,  and  from  their  local 
lectures  every  branch  of  cookery  may  be  learned,  from  the 
cleaning  of  their  pots  and  pans — no  small  matter  as  a pre- 
liminary preparation  to  a good  dinner — through  the  humbler 
walks  of  boiling,  roasting,  frying,  and  stewing,  up  to  the  more 
daring  attempts  in  entrees , made  dishes,  and  confectionery ; 
while  Marshall’s  School  of  Cookery,  and  a few  with  similar 
aims,  are  prepared  to  instruct  in  culinary  affairs  of  the  highest 
class. 


These  Schools  of  Cookery  are  by  no  means  of  altogether 
modern  growth.  During  the  last  century  two  schools  were 
opened,  one  in  Holborn,  the  other  in  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 
by  Edward  Kidder,  who  called  himself  a “ pastry-master, 
for  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  pastry-making.  This 
worthy  man,  who  was  a descendant  of  Richard  Kidder, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  amassed  a comfortable  fortune  by 
his  business  and  teaching;  for,  in  addition  to  his  school,  he  is 
said  to  have  given  instruction  to  over  six  thousand  ladies  at 
their  own  homes,  and  he  also  published  a book  of  “ Receipts 
of  Pastry  and  Cookery  ” for  the  use  of  his  pupils. 


Plappily,  it  has  not  been  necessary  this  year  for  “ Corinna  ” 
to  don  her  wraps  and  furs,  or  provide  herself  with  goloshes 
and  umbrella,  before  responding  to  the  invitation  to  “go 
a-Maying.”  Sunshine  has  ushered  in  the  month  of  flowers,  and 
there  has  been  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  old-fashioned 
May  Day  of  our  youth ; or  is  that  memory  but  an  echo  from 
the  tales  of  our  mother,  who  knew  the  world  at  the  time  when 
April  showers  as  surely  succeeded  the  March  winds  as  they 
in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  May  flowers  ? And  right  merrily 
these  ancestors  of  ours  kept  their  festival  with  their  May-poles 
and  dancing.  London  city  then  was  gay  with  garlands  and 
boughs,  and  many  places  can  still  be  pointed  out  as  the  spot  upon 
which  the  May-pole  stood.  One  of  these  May-poles  was  planted 
near  the  church  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Aldgate,  for  which  reason 
it  was  known  as  the  church  of  St.  Andrew’s  Undershaft ; and 
another  very  celebrated  May-pole  was  reared  in  the  Strand, 
near  where  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  now  stands ; 
this  one,  however,  was  destroyed  during  the  time  of  the 
Puritan  rule,  but  v/as  restored  during  the  reign  of  the 
“ Merry  Monarch.” 


Jack-in-the-Green,  thy  glory  has  departed,  and  in  this 
busy  age  there  is  no  room  for  you  and  your  merry  antics. 


Picked  up  late  on  Saturday  night,  near  the  Criterion 

'•  Smart  fr-ocks  are  now  trimmed  at  a very  small  cost ; 

The  Fringe  of  Society  is  simply  a frost." 


Mr.  Newnes  must  be  congratulated  on  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  Mil-lion.  The  last  issue,  containing  a capital 
coloured  portrait  of  the  Speaker,  compares  most  favourably 
with  the  early  numbers.  We  heartily  wish  Mr.  Newne3 
increasing  success  with  his  venture. 
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It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  Anarchy  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  the  horrors  of  utter  lawlessness,  to  peaceful  thoughts  of 
one  whose  life  was  a symbol  of  peace  and  purity,  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  inner  conflicts  which  rent  his  own 
soul,  gave  a labour  of  love  to  mankind  at  large,  in  the  good- 
will which  he  manifested  towards  the  poor  and  suffering. 
Whatever  may  be  the  divergence  of  opinion  upon  the  creed 
which  he  professed,  all  will  agree  that  no  more  fitting  memorial 
could  be  erected  to  Cardinal  Manning’s  memory  than  the  one 
which  was  decided  upon  at  the  meeting  held  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  most  fitting  form  which  such  a tribute  should 
take,  and  at  which  gathering  men  of  all  creeds  and  every 
variety  and  shade  of  theological  opinion  united  in  testify- 
ing to  their  respect  for  the  man  who  had  so  conspicuously  worn 
the  “ white  flower  of  a blameless  life." 


It  was  felt  that  the  late  Cardinal,  could  he  have  himself 
expressed  a wish  in  the  matter,  would  have  desired  the  me- 
morial to  take  a practical  shape ; the  “ storied  urn  or  animated 
bust”  would  have  offered  no  temptation  to  him,  while  the 
thought  that  his  memory  would  live  in  befriending  the  out- 
cast and  wanderer  would  have  appealed  to  his  every  sym- 
pathy. The  shelter  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  the  East 
End  of  London  for  the  homeless  poor,  without  distinction 
of  creed  or  nationality,  will  be  Cardinal  Manning’s  most 
fitting  monument. 


Princes  Hall  was  full  to  the  last  seat  last  Thursday 
afternoon,  when  pretty  Miss  Hope  Temple  gave  her  annual 
concert.  The  platform  was  a bower  of  beauty,  a bank  of 
daisies  backed  by  a forest  of  palms.  In  spite  of  the  Siberian 
weather,  some  courageous  spring  bonnets  put  in  an  appear- 
ance ; but  it  is  not  of  bonnets,  forests,  and  fields  of  daisies 
that  we  wish  to  discourse  upon,  but  of  the  musical  menu  which 
was  provided  for  us. 


Mr.  Norman  Salmond  opened  the  concert  by  asking  us  in 
excellent  voice  to  be  so  good  as  to  quaff  with  him  the  purple 
wine.  The  jovial  old  English  ditty  which  he  had  selected 
at  once  put  the  audience  into  a pleasing  frame  of  mind,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Kellie,  with  “ Dunedin  no  more,”  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  that  happy  feeling.  Next  came  forward  Miss 
Schidrowitz,  a pretty  girl  in  a pretty  gown,  and  with  a pretty 
voice,  and  sang  a delightful  ballad  of  Miss  Hope  Temple’s  com- 
position, “ You  Called  to  Me,”  which  suited  the  singer’s  voice 
as  admirably  as  “ Das  Zamberleid  ” did  badly.  Miss  Schid- 
rowitz made  a mistake  in  choosing  as  an  encore  a song  in  far 
too  high  a key  for  her  voice. 


Miss  Hope  Temple  accompanied  Mr.  Ben  Davies  in  her 
new  song,  entitled  “ Love’s  Temple,”  which  the  Welsh  tenor 
rendered  with  all  his  usual  delicacy  and  beauty  of  tone,  and 
the  song  was  warmly  encored.  Mr.  Richard  Green  sang 
“Woo  thou  thy  Snowflake ’’—what  is  the  most  approved 
way  of  wooing  a snowflake,  we  wonder  ? — his  “ Ivanhoe 
success  ; while  Mr.  George  Giddens  was  hilariously  amusing 
as  “Jimmie  on  Natural  History.”  A capital  concert,  Miss 
Hope  Temple;  and  London  could  do  with  more  than  an 
“annual”  of  your  arranging.  Why  not  give  us  quarterly 
concerts,  then  ? 


M.  Pierre  Loti,  probably  the  youngest,  and  certainly  the 
last,  elected  of  the  members  of  the  French  Academy,  has 
gained  more  fame  as  a writer  than  as  a naval  officer.  He  saw 


some  severe  service,  however,  in  Cochin  China ; and  it  was 
by  an  article  on  the  atrocities  committed  during  the  Cochin 
China  War  that  he  first  brought  himself  into  public  notice. 
Rather  vain  of  his  personal  appearance  (which,  however,  is 
not  prepossessing),  he  thinks  nothing  of  his  naval  exploits ; 
and  modestly  says  that  the  only  member  of  his  family — most  of 
them  sailors — who  ever  distinguished  himself  at  sea  was  one 
of  his  uncles,  who  “ got  eaten  on  the  raft  of  the  Medusa." 


We  have  heard  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  tell  an  amusing 
little  story  of  his  war  correspondent  days.  During  the  F ranco- 
German  war  he  was  once  quartered  on  a small  farmer  who 
boasted  that  a substitute,  whom  he  had  purchased  to  replace 
his  son,  taken  by  the  conscription,  had  been  “ killed  on  the 
field  of  honour.”  This,  he  maintained,  ought  to  provide  for 
him  (the  farmer)  at  least  one  line  of  mention  in  despatches. 
All  the  substitute  had  done  had  been  to  get  killed  ; it  was  he, 
however,  the  farmer,  who  had  paid  for  him,  equipped  him, 
and  sent  him  to  the  army. 


It  is  seldom  that  one  picks  up  a prize  in  pictures  nowadays 
for  a song,  more  especially  if  the  prize  happens  to  be  a Birket 
Foster.  Yet  surely  enough,  a few  days  ago,  a lady  of  our 
acquaintance  had  offered  to  her  for  sale  a lot  of  water  colour 
drawings  in  a little  dirty  second-hand,  or  rather  sixth-hand, 
book  and  print  shop,  in  a shabby  portfolio.  She  glanced 
through  the  rather  soiled  collection  with  indifferent  eyes,  until 
presently  among  the  rubbish  she  espied  a gem  of  purest  ray 
serene.  Being  an  artist  and  a connoisseur,  she  did  not  longer 
allow  it  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  its  freshness  in  the 
tattered  folio.  Controlling  her  joy,  she  carelessly  asked, 
fingering  the  drawing,  “ How  much  this  little  lot  ? ” “ Hov 
much  that  little  lot  ? ” repeated  the  artless  vendor.  “ Well, 
it  ain’t  much  of  a picture  any  way,  and  ain’t  to  be,  compared 
to  them  beauties  of  waves  and  rocks  and  seagulls,”  pointing 
to  some  atrocious  marine  specimens,  “ let’s  say  a shillin’  for 
the  little  ’un  and  ’tis  yourn." 


The  first  great  marriage  of  the  season  is,  of  course,  that  of 
Viscount  Chelsea,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Cadogan,  with  the  Hon. 
Mildred  Sturt,  daughter  of  Lord  Alington.  Short  of  a Royal 
marriage,  was  there  ever  a smarter  wedding,  we  wonder,  than 
that  which  took  place  on  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Chelsea  ? Long  before  the  time  appointed  for 
the  ceremony,  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled,  all  eager  to 
catch  sight  of  the  bride  and  bridesmaids.  All  brides,  how- 
ever pretty  they  may  be,  do  not  look  their  best  in  white  satin 
gowns  in  broad  daylight;  but  Lord  Alington’s  daughter 
certainly  was  an  exceptionally  beautiful  picture,  in  her  artisti- 
cally-fashioned thick,  rich,  cream  satin  Empire  gown..  The 
bridesmaids,  too,  made  a pretty  group  in  their  simply- 
made,  old-English  white,  silk  and  muslin  frocks,  and  dainty 
pelerines.  All  aristocratic  London  appears  to  have  assembled 
in  the  church  to  witness  this  smartest  of  smart  weddings ; 
and,  judging  by  the  list  of  magnificent  presents  detailed  in  the 
Observer  of  the  following  day,  all  aristocratic  London  must 
have  spent  a good  deal  of  time  at  the  jewellers  and  silver-^ 
smiths  of  late,  and  also  a great  deal  of  money. 


Wedding  bells  seemed  fated  to  be  ringing  merrily  on  our 
lucky  day,  April  30th.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Tarrai 
migrated  on  that  day  from  St.  Margaret  s,  W estminster  a 
very  favourite  church  with  us,  as  it  was  there  that  ve  vei 
married— to  St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington, _ to  officiate  at 
Miss  Katherine  Arnold’s  marriage.  The  bride  was  given 
away  by  her  eldest  brother,  Mr.  Lester  Arnold)  in  the  absence 
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of  Sir  Edwin,  who  was  unable  to  return  to  England  in  time  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony. 


With  reference  to  a graphic  essay  on  “ French  Executioners,” 
by  Mr.  H.  Sutherland  Edwards,  in  another  part  of  .Sala’s 
Journal,  a ghastly  item  of  folk-lore,  in  connection  with  the 
gallows  and  its  fruit  as  a cure  for  disease,  may  be  cited.  It 
was  customary,  even  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century, 
when  a man  was  hanged  at  Newgate,  for  women  and  children 
afflicted  with  wens  in  the  neck,  to  be  brought  under  the 
gallows  directly  the  culprit  was  let  down ; and  Jack  Ketch, 
for  “ a consideration,”  gently  stroked  the  afflicted  parts  of  the 
patient  with  the  dead  man’s  hand.  Something  for  Mr.  Berry 
— You  Don’t  Say  So  1 


The  Brighton  A rgus  has  given  us  a new  relative,  and  a dis- 
tinguished relative  to  boot.  In  a very  kindly  notice  of  Sala’s 
Journal  the  writer  remarks  that  “ Mrs.  Campbell- Praed  is 
Mrs.  Sala’s  sister.”  Fortunately  for  the  author^df  “ December 
Roses,”  this  is  not  the  case.  If  there  existed  any  such  close 
relationship  between  us,  as  the  Argus  states,  we  should  never 
give  the  great  novelist  any  peace,  but  should  be  continually 
begging  her  to  write  all  day  long  for  us.  Naturally  one  sister 
would  not  dare  to  offer  another  one  a cheque  in  return  for  a 
novel,  no  matter  how  deeply  interesting  it  may  be.  Please, 
Mrs.  Campbell- Praed,  do  accept  us  as  your  most  affectionate 
sister  and  brother. 


Now  to  give  our  little  Brighton  Comer — perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  Brighton  and  Hove — as  the  towns  are  still  separate  ones. 


It  has  long  been  a puzzle  to  many  why  the  two  towns, 
whose  interests  are  so  identical,  have  not  seen  fit  to  amalga- 
mate. But  it  is  decidedly  a case  of  Barkis,  in  the  person  of 
Hove,  not  being  willing.  There  was  one  serious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Brighton  to  coerce  Hove,  but  it  failed.  The  question 
was  raised  again  by  a section  in  Hove,  when  the  County 
Councils  were  established,  but  the  agitation  came  to  nothing. 
Since  that  time,  and  in  fact,  for  some  time  before,  the  hatchet 
has  to  all  appearances  been  buried,  and  the  authorities  of 
each  town  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  As  Mr.  Howlett, 
a former  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners,  once  told  the 
Brighton  Corporation  at  a banquet,  “Hove  was  prepared  to 
play  the  part  of  a very  good  sister  to  Brighton,  but  emphati- 
cally declined  to  assume  any  closer  relationship.” 


The  principal  event  in  Hove  for  some  time  past  has  been 
the  inaugural  banquet  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Hove  Commis- 
sioners (Mr.  G.  B.  Woodruff).  This  gentleman,  who,  if  we 
mistake  not,  occupies  the  enviable  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  has,  since  he  became  so 
intimately  identified  with  the  welfare  of  Hove,  made  what 
may  be  a new  departure.  He  has  followed  the  lead  of  the 
different  Mayors,  and  given  a banquet  to  mark  his  election  to 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Commissioners.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
he  has  established  a precedent  which  probably  those  who  come 
after  him  will  be  expected  to  follow.  But  the  chances  are 
that  the  Hove  Commissioners  will  be  quite  content  to  keep 
Mr.  Woodruff  in  the  chair,  to  preside  over  them  all  the  time 
he  is  willing  to  do  so. 


As  on  a previous  occasion,  the  banquet  was  served  in  the 
large  room  at  the  Hove  Town  Hall.  With  the  aid  of  flowers 
and  plants  it  was  made  to  look  exceedingly  attractive,  and 
certainly  no  banquet,  whether  given  in  Brighton  or  Hove,  was 


ever  served  on  a more  sumptuous  scale.  But  where  were  the 
ladies  ? it  will  be  asked.  The  ladies  were  up  in  the  galleries, 
not  starving,  ’tis  true,  as  they  too  enjoyed  Mr.  Woodruff’s 
hospitality,  but  such  hospitality  would  have  been  more  valued 
had  they  been  invited  to  sit  at  the  festive  board  below,  and  the 
banquet  would  have  certainly  been  a more  enjoyable  one  by 
their  presence. 


There  is  a general  feeling  of  regret  among  the  teaching 
profession  in  Brighton  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Baseden  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  the  head  mastership  of  the  Middle  Street 
Boys’  School.  For  thirty-one  years,  Mr.  Baseden  has  filled 
the  position,  and,  at  the  School  Board  meeting,  a graceful 
tribute  was  paid  by  more  than  one  member  to  the  able 
services  Mr.  Baseden  has  rendered.  For  the  past  two  years, 
however,  the  Government  grant  had  materially  decreased, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  Board  considered  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  ask  Mr.  Baseden  to  resign.  One  member 
observed  that  “ it  was  no  shame  to  a man  if,  after  doing  work 
of  an  arduous  character  for  thirty-one  years,  the  work  flagged.” 
Quite  so ; but  this  does  not  remove  the  seeming  harshness,  more 
especially  as  Mr.  Baseden  says  he  feels  thoroughly  competent 
to  continue  to  efficiently  discharge  his  multifarious  duties. 
But  the  world  is  sometimes  very  ungrateful;  in  fact,  it 
generally  is.  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind  1 


The  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association  has  a strong  centre 
at  Brighton,  thanks  to  the  practical  interest  shown  by  Viscount 
and  Viscountess  Templetown.  The  former  is  the  President, 
and  the  latter  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Centre,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting,  over  which  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Dr.  Ewart) 
presided,  his  lordship  presented  a very  satisfactory  report. 
The  Centre  has  now  491  pupils,  and  of  these  340  have  received 
the  certificate  of  the  Association,  and  eleven  the  medallion. 
More  than  one  hundred  members  of  the  Brighton  police  force 
hold  certificates,  and  some  forty  of  the  men  at  the  railway 
works  have  also  qualified,  while  other  bodies  of  men  in  the 
town  are  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  police  many 
instances  have  occurred  where  their  knowledge  of  first  aid  to 
the  injured  has  been  put  to  a most  useful  purpose.  Like 
most  other  institutions,  it  wants  more  money.  There  is  a 
balance  in  hand,  but  the  Mayor  says  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  claims  that  may  be  made  upon  the  Centre.  The 
hat  will  not  be  sent  round,  but  the  public  are  invited  to  take 
the  hint. 


The  ladies  of  Brighton  and  the  district  have  formed  the 
“ Southdown  Ladies’  Golf  Club,”  and  have  chosen 
Burgess  Hill  as  the  site  of  their  golf  links.  Their  colours  are 
a pretty  combination  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  one  of  their 
rules  reads,  “ Players  making  very  bad  strokes  are  allowed  to 
stamp  the  foot  violently,  but  not  on  the  putting  greens,  and 
on  no  account  are  permitted  to  swear  (audibly).”  Oh  fie— 
You  Don’t  Say  Sol 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  hear  of  the  death  of  our  very 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Herbert  Stack,  the  accomplished  journalist, 
whose  able  leaders  have  appeared  for  a number  of  years  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  We  could  say  much  about  his 
intellectual  gifts,  his  talent  for  journalism,  as  well  as  his  large- 
hearted  and  genial  disposition,  but  the  news  of  his  decease  only 
reaches  us  as  we  are  going  to  press.  He  will  be  missed 
greatly,  not  only  by  his  family  and  deeply  attached  friends, 
but  also  by  the  large  number  of  literary  associates  with  whom 
he  was  constantly  brought  into  contact. 

Self  and  Partner. 
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MY  FiRSt  DAYS 

By  T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  M.P. 

Part  II. 

At  last  I tore  myself  away  from  the  plash  of  the  fountains 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  set  out  in  the  renewed  search  for  my 
friend  Sergeant  Tierney.  I met  him  in  a narrow  street  whic 
was  then-and,  I believe,  still  is,  called  Exeter  Street-the 
street  in  which  stands  the  stage  door  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

A tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a nose  like  the  Rock  of 
Ages  heavy  eyebrows,  and  an  expression  stern,  calm,  vigilan  , 
fuch  as  you  might  imagine  in  a French  judge  who  was 
accustomed  to  interrogate  and  detect  criminals;  this  was 
Therney,  my  first  friend  in  London.  > There  is  a popular  idea 
that  Irishmen  are  extremely  warm  m their  manners,  and  a 
sometimes  supposed  even  to  gush;  as  a rule,  they  are  painfully 
cold  shy,  and  self-controlled.  I thought  that  my  reception  by 
poor  old  Tierney  was  frigid  enough  anyhow;  and  m those 
days  I was  sensitive  all  over.  But  this  was  merely  external 
a warmer-hearted,  more  generous,  more  unselfish  friend  I never 
met  He  fell  upon  evil  days  afterwards,  and  at  a time  when 
“myself  also  was  wandering  in  the  Valley  of  Desolation  and 
Despair ; but  I was  able  to  soothe  some  of  his  last  hours 
andPI  stood  by  his  bed  within  a few  moments  of_  his  death. 
It  was  in  his  company  that  I took  my  first  dinner  m London. 

I remember  the  shop  well,  and  I remember  what  we  took, 
for  he  ordered  what  tome  was  a thing  unknown  under  its 
London  name-namely,  a bloater.  With  the  bloater  we  had 
a mug  of  what  was  called  coffee ; a meal  sufficiently  frugal, 
but  quite  good  enough  for  my  young  Irish  appetite  ; and  then 
hefand  I resumed  wandering  through  the  streets-an  occupa- 

ti0As7  Sf  IkeadytSd,  I moved,  amid  the  unaccustomed 
and  dazzling  grandeur  and  greatness  of  the  streets,  the  crowds 
and  the  buildings  of  London,  as  one  m a delicious  dream, 
remember  the  moment  when  my  impressions  of  wonder _ and 
defight  reached  their  climax.  We  found  ourselves  opposite  a 
miphtv  building,  then  in  course  of  construction.  Its  hei0ht 
.0  me  breach  the  skies ; the  noise  of  ttehofafcef 
trowels  and  hammers  almost  deafened  me,  and  there  ra“ 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  dizzy  height  a number  of  planks  on 
which  wheelbarrows,  filled  with  bricks,  were  being  lowered 


Td  raised  with  dazzling  rapidity  by  an  engme-a  contrivance 
for  the  saving  of  labour  which  I had  never  seen  before  The 
building  I am  describing  is  the  magnificent  pile  called  now- 
adays the  St  Pancras  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway.  We 

walked  inside  to  see  it  all  better,  and  I distinctly  remember 
how  as  we  passed  under  one  oi  the  arches,  I looked  up  for  a 
moment  and  the  thought  flashed  across  my  rmnd  jhow -ft age 
it  would  be  if  a brick  were  to  fall  and  kill  me  just  at  that 
moment,  when  for  the  first  time  life— real  active,  dazzling, 
delirious  fife — was  just  going  to  begin.  I passed  the  very 
same  spot  some  weeks  later;  my  reflections,  as  wilt  be  seen, 
v/ere  not  quite  the  same,  finally  my  fnend  1 lerney, 
who,  though  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  had  strength  quite  as 
exhaustless  as  my  o«m.  took  me  in  the  evening  to  he 
theatre  at  Shoreditch,  where  my  old  schoolfeflows  the 
Mansells  were  playing  with  their  Lyceum  opera  bou^^ 
Emily  Soldene  was  the  pnma  donna,  and  at_  midnight,  mo  e 
deadpan  alive,  l tottered  to  the  small  bed  in  the  tiny  room 
in  Brydges  Street,  as  a portion  of  Catherine  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  was  then  called,  which  at  Sergeant  Tierney  s advice 

I had  hired  for  seven  shillings  a week.  . . . o 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  a curious  mixture 
of  joy  and  sadness,  a sadness  that  sometimes  deepened 
to  desnair.  I pity  the  youth  that  comes  to  London 
in  search'  of  literary  work,  especially  if,  hke  me , he 
have  no  friends  of  influence ; and  if  again  hke  me-at  least  as 
I then  was— he  be  but  poorly  endowed  with  the  talent  of  making 
the  most  of  himself.  I had  just  three  letters  of  mtroduction. 
One  of  them  was  to  Cashel  Hoey,  formerly  one  of  the  ch  d 
writers  for  Gavan  Duffy,  on  the  Nation  newspaper.  By  hm 
received  with  a kindness  and  a considerateness  which 


I never  forgot,  which,  remembered  now  through  the  long  vista 
of  years  and  experiences  that  stand  between  me  and  that  time, 
has  the  power  to  move  me.  And  alas  ! but  a few  weeks  ago 
I sat  down  with  dimmed  eyes  to  send  across  the  unbridged 
gulf  that  stretches  between  fife  and  death,  words  of  affection 
and  gratitude  to  my  poor  friend,  who  had  passed  away  after 
months  of  terrible  suffering.  .... 

But  Cashel  Hoey  was  an  exception  in  this  as  in  many  other 
respects.  Some  there  were  who  refused  to  see  me  at  all. 
Others  saw  me,  but,  worried,  fretful,  and  distracted  with  the 
crowding  claims  of  their  own  overworked  fives,  could  not  stay 
to- give  me  a helping  hand.  It  was  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  in  that  terribly  hot  year  which  saw  the  tragic  devas- 
tation and  suffering  of  the  Franco-German  war;  and  it  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a particularly  hot  summer.  I have 
always  hated  hot  weather,  and  in  Ireland  we  never  have  any- 
thing like  the  heat  of  London.  Walking  for  hour  after  hour 
every  day  under  that  blazing  sun,  I suffered  much ; I had  a 
constant  head-ache,  and  a daily  sorer  heart-ache ; and  often- 
times I used,  in  the  afternoon,  to  have  to  lie  down  on  the  quilt 
—made,  I remember,  of  the  scraps  of  soldiers’  uniforms— and 
sleep  for  hours  in  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  heat  and  my 
long  and  fruitless  walks.  . . , 

It  may  interest  my  readers  to  know  my  regime  in  these  days. 
My  breakfast  was  taken  in  a coffee-shop  in  Brydges-street.  It 
was  rigidly  confined  to  a cup  of  coffee,  for  which  I paid  a 
penny— and  a roll  without  butter,  for  which  I paid  another 
penny.  Sometimes  on  a Sunday  I felt  the  spirit  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence  steal  over  me,  and  there  was  a favourite 
coffee  shop  of  mine  at  the  top  of  Drury  Lane  where  the 
butter  was  rather  good ; and  I remember  well  the  mixture 
of  joy  and  self-reproach  with  which  I found  myself  orcermg 
slice  after  slice  of  buttered  bread,  each  slice  costing  me  an 
additional  halfpenny.  I always  began  with  two  slices ; I 
usually  ended  by  consuming  half  a dozen.  My  dinner  was 
taken  in  some  equally  cheap  restaurant,  and  consisted  o 
a plate  of  beef  or  mutton  and  potatoes ; it  rarely  cost  me 
as  much  as  a shilling.  I have  always  had  an  intense 
curiosity  in  human  beings,  they  are  the  only  things  that 
really  interest  me  ; and  I had  a detachment  from  ail  prejudice, 
which  was  partly  the  result  of  temperament  and  partly  of 
a certain  philosophic  pride  in  a passionless  survey  oi  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  was  to  me  sheerly  de- 
lightful to  find  myself  seated  beside  all  sorts  of  peopie, 
whether  they  were  well-dressed  or  ill,  poor  or  nch,  even 
whether  they  were  honest  or  dishonest.  I thought  most 
people  in  London  were  dishonest,  with  true  provincial  sus- 
piciousness of  the  dwellers  of  big  towns— ail  this  was  to  my 
young  philosophy  a matter  of  complete  indifference.  I 
listened  to  the  talk  going  on  around  me  with  mterest  and 
speculated  in  all  sorts  of  wild  ways  as  to  the  fives,  Pursuits, 
and  characters  of  these  strange  people  around  me,  talkin  in 
that  accent  still  so  soothing  to  my  ear,  and  so  much  in  con- 
trast with  its  traditions  of  class  ascendency  in  Ireland  with  the 
squalor  of  the  people  from  whose  lips  it  came.  In  the  even- 
ing, I either  had  another  cup  of  coffee  and  another  un- 
buttered roll,  or  I got  a small  loaf  of  dry  bread  and  ate  it 
fn  my  little  room,  with  much  enjoyment  and  an  entire  uncon- 
sciousness of  discomfort  or  privation.  . 

I have  already  said  that  in  these  days  I lived  more  m the 
world  of  books  than  of  fife;  axd  it  was  a book  that  at  this 
period  gave  me  to  see  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life,  and  wiou 

complete  rest  and  oblivion  for  my  own  poortroublesandiam 
quest  for  work.  I don’t  know  how  I got  it ; ProbabJ  f 
lent  to  me  by  a friend ; but  it  was  at  this  season  that  I read 
« The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ” for  the  first  time.  Never  can  I for- 
get the  rapture  of  the  hours  I spent  in  reading  this  master- 
piece ; it  possessed  me  waking  and  sleeping,  and  I was 
miserable  for  days  after  I finished  it-unconsolaMe  for  the 
death  of  Maggie  Tulliver.  With  my  small  loaf  of  brown 
bread  lyin°-  on  my  quilt  in  my  room — not  much  larger  than 
the  cell  in  a°gaol-yand  “ The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  I knew  hours 
of  happinessbthe  keenness  of  which  an  Emperor  might  envy, 
and  probably  an  Emperor  rarely  knows. 
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A GLANCE  AT  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CAREER 
QF  SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 


*S* 


Part  II. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  which,  when 
attacked  with  serious  disease,  causes  more  anxiety  and 
gloomy  foreboding  than  the  larynx.  Every  act  of  swallowing 
and  each  attempt  at  speech  brings  a reminder  of  the  affection. 
Hence,  as  an  essential  element  in  treatment,  comes  the  need 
for  a cheerful,  hope-inspiring  attitude  on  the  part  of  a 
surgeon,  and  this  Morell  Mackenzie  always  had.  To 
affability  of  manner  and  deftness  of  hand  he  added  the  tact 
which  instilled  courage  and  hope  into  his  patient. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  too  closely  all  the  acts  of  Morell 
Mackenzie’s  career.  Any  man  who  had  his  audacity,  which 
is  akin  to  genius,  was  certain  to  have  enemies.  A princely 
hospitality  at  home,  a lavish  expenditure  in  his  household 
surroundings,  an  ungrudging  expenditure  on  his  children,  to 
whom  he  was  passionately  devoted,  exhausted  the  resources 
of  a noble  income.  But  these  displays  of  wealth  and  success 
goaded  and  tortured  the  jealous  minds  of  his  professional 
enemies.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  calling  in  which  rank  jealousy 
shows  itself  in  so  many  hydra-headed  forms  as  in  that  of 
medicine.  This  is  a well-known  fact,  unpalatable  as  it  may 
be  to  some  to  record  it  in  plain  language.  The  very  air  of 
Harley  Street,  Brook  Street,  and  Grosvenor  Street  sniffs  of 
the  breath  of  the  green-eyed  monster.  And  so  the  display, 
the  hospitality,  the  success,  added  to  the  unquestioned  talent 
and  cool  indifference  of  the  comparatively  young  specialist, 
made  many  eager  to  filch  from  him  his  good  name,  if  they 
could  not  steal  his  purse.  This  animosity  was  sustained  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  Mackenzie  himself  knew  well, 
and  indeed  often  laughingly  alluded  to  it,  though  he  was  too 
politic  a man  to  retaliate  in  kind. 

There  is  something,  however,  to  be  said  for  the  other  side. 
Mackenzie  laughed  to  scorn  what  he  regarded  as  the 
“ antiquated  respectability  ’’  of  the  “ old  woman  of  Pall  Mall  ” 
in  the  College  of  Physicians,  from  which  nought  but  good 
emanates.  This  was  shown  in  his  scathing  retort  to  the  Col- 
lege and  his  undisguised  contempt  of  the  movement  to  get 
him  to  resign  his  membership  a few  years  since,  after  that 
most  indiscreet  and  ill-advised  publication  of  the  work  on 
Frederick  the  Noble.  The  only  explanation  of  this  indiscreet, 
impolitic,  and  unprofessional  act  is  to  be  found  in  the  excited 
and  possibly  perverted  judgment  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  at 
the  time,  irritated  as  he  then  was  by  the  numerous  and  bitter 
attacks  made  on  him  by  the  German  medical  men  and  his 
English  enemies.  Morell  Mackenzie’s  brother,  Dr.  Stephen 
Mackenzie,  had  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Fellow  of 
the  College.  This  honour  never  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  one 
who  was  looked  upon  as  under  the  ban  of  the  Celestials  in 
Pall  Mall.  Probably  he  felt  this,  for  during  many  years  he 
had  ceased  to  enter  his  membership  qualification  in  the 
“ Medical  Directory.” 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  stupid  and  stultifying 
action  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  when  its  Council 
went  out  of  its  legitimate  way  to  deal  him  a blow  by  passing 
a vote  of  censure  on  him  for  his  professional  conduct  in 
connection  with  the  attendance  on  the  late  German  Emperor. 


Mackenzie,  as  they  rightly  deserved  to  be,  castigated  the 
Council  for  such  an  intemperate  act,  which  he  styled 
impertinent  interference.  All  the  same,  while  we  can  dis 
count  the  virtuous  outburst  of  professional  indignation  at  its 
true  value,  we  cannot  for  a moment  defend  the  line  of  action 
pursued  by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  throughout  this  un- 
happy case.  We  do  not  think  that  his  best  friend  can. 
Not  in  this  instance  alone,  but  in  many  others,  had  he  placed 
himself  in  positions  which  ran  him  perilously  near  public 
condemnation,  and  gave  his  enemies  the  opportunities  of 
« casting  the  stone  ” — enemies  who  should  have  been  them- 
selves the  first  to  “ walk  out  ” as  not  wholly  “ without  sin." 
It  may  be  that  for  many  years  past  he  was  driven  to  act  in 
ways  that  his  better  nature  condemned,  and  was  prompted 
even  to  do  things  which  some  regarded  as  unscrupulous  by 
the  sort  of  professional  Coventry  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed.  He  guessed  pretty  accurately  the  motives  which 
lay  behind  the  censures  of  many  of  his  critics.  “ Et  tu, 
Brute,"  might  he  have  well  exclaimed  on  many  an  occasion 
when  he  found  one  in  whom  he  had  trusted  or  perhaps 
had  befriended,  strike  the  venomous  or  backsliding 
blow.  Whatever  his  enemies  may  say,  he  was  really  .at 
bottom  a kind-hearted  man.  . It  may  be  that  the  exigencies 
of  his  position  or  impulsive  extravagances  prompted 
occasionally  a greed  for  high  fees  or  exorbitant  charges. 
This  we  may  perhaps  acknowledge  to  be  the  case.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  his  unique  skill,  his 
large  practice,  his  past  and  continuous  sacrifices  in  giving 
gratuitous  services,  quite  warranted  exceptional  fees.  But 
this  is  certain,  that  every  story  that  could  be  raked  up  to 
injure  him  or  to  blast  his  reputation  was  whispered  about 
professional  circles,  and  the  lingual  stiletto  was  unsheathed 
to  strike  the  blow  in  secret  that  dare  not  be  delivered  in 
public.  While  his  professional  ability  was  grudgingly 
acknowledged,  his  character  was  blackened  by  many  a hand 
that  grasped  his  in  token  of  friendly  acquaintanceship.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  thousands  have  been  indebted  to  him 
for  gratuitous  advice,  for  relief  from  suffering  and  pain, 
for  prolongation  of  life  that  few  save  himself  could  give. 
The  profession  of  the  stage  particularly  recognised  the  unsel- 
fish and  valuable  aid  he  was  ever  ready  to  give,  and  its 
acknowledged  leader  in  England,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  was  his 
firm  and  true  friend  to  the  last.  In  his  medical  writings  he 
has  left  permanent  records  of  his  laborious  research,  his 
inventive  powers,  his  huge  practical  experience,  of  which 
this  and  other  generations  of  surgeons  will  take  advantage, 
and  of  which  the  public  will  reap  the  benefit. 

In  Golden  Square  Hospital  there  is  a lasting  monument 
to  his  philanthropic  enterprise  and  self-denying  work. 
It  is  the  best  monument  he  could  have  left  behind  him — of 
a large  portion  of  a life  devoted  to  the  good  of  others,  of 
“ acts  and  deeds  ” that  wg  may  trust  were  but  the  “ preg- 
nant seeds  of  his  future  being.”  Certainly  he  did  not,  for 
a man  who  for  many  years  had  his  large  income,  die  rich. 
He  laboured,  and  others  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  those 
labours.  He  did  not  do  as  some  do — pose  as  a Peck- 
sniffian  moralist,  all  the  while  exacting  the  last  mite,  and 
heaping  up,  under  the  comfortable  cloak  of  professional 
orthodoxy,  the  hundred  and  odd  thousand  for  family  or  for 
the  gratification  of  post  mortem  celebrity  in  a college  or 
hospital  endowment. 

That  Morell  Mackenzie  may  have  sinned  from  time  to 
time — and  gravely — against  the  higher  codes  of  professional 
ethics,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny.  This  cost  him  the  attain- 
ment of  that  position  in  his  calling  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  reached.  But,  knowing  all  that  could  be  said 
against  him,  and  ourselves  having  years  since  been  compelled 
to  break  off  a sometime  warm  friendship  for  ample  reasons 
not  here  to  be  mentioned,  we  write  by  request  this,  we  trust, 
impartial  view  of  one  whose  “ hollow  ghost  ” many  now  praise 
“ that  blamed  the  living  man." 

Reflex. 
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LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL’S  BOOK 
ON  AFRICA. 

Men,  Mines,  and  Animals  in  South  Africa.  By  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  M.P.  London;  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  & Co.,  Limited. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
received  an  invitation  from  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  to  visit  the  Cape.  His  lordship  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation,  being  under  the  impression  ‘ that  the  day  might 
not  be  far  distant  when  it  might  be  useful  and  beneficial  that 
a member  of  Parliament  might  be  able  to  offer  to  the  House 
of  Commons  observations,  opinions,  and  arguments,  based 
upon  ; personal  inspection,  and  actual  experience  ’ of  South 
African  mining  fields ; and  to  place  before  the  public  the  views 
and  desires  of  Cape  colonists  of  authority,  and  of  Afrikan- 
ders generally,  which  might  have  been  personally  confided  to 
him.  The  fascinations  of  travel  and  of  the  chase  also  con- 
tributed to  forming  this  decision.  His  lordship  set  off  in  April ; 
and,  by  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Graphic, 
his  experiences  and  opinions  were  first  published  in  a series  of 
letters  to  that  journal.  These  letters  are  now  collected,  and 
with  an  additional  chapter  recently  written,  are  issued  in  a 
handsome  and  profusely  illustrated  volume.  The  varied  and 
reliable  information,  so  tersely  presented  in  the  book,  must 
prove  of  distinct  service  to  many  classes  of  readers.  To  British 
capitalists  the  observations  and  deductions  of  an  “ unprejudiced 
wayfarer,”  as  his  lordship  elects  to  style  himself,  offer  a strong 
inducement  for  the  diversion  of  wealth  into  well-assured 
channels,  and  at  the  same  time,  furnish  a safeguard  against 
insecure  investments.  The  political  outlook,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  the  commercial  prospects  of  Africa  to 
the  south  of  the  equator,  are  treated  in  a light  and  suggestive 
manner.  The  exhilarating  chapters  devoted  to  sport  will 
probably  tempt  not  a few  ardent  Nimrods,  with  ample  wealth 
and  leisure,  to  direct  their  steps  to  the  region  of  Mashonaland, 
where  big  game,  from  lions  to  antelopes  and  koodoos,  may  be 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  tastes. 

Lord  Randolph  thinks,  in  common  with  other  authorities, 
that  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  general  excellence  of  climate, 
Cape  Town  approaches  perfection.  He  noticed  that  the 
people  were  “ wanting  in  go,”  and  that  they  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  bustle  of  such  cities  as  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  does  not  represent  the  highest  standard  of  social 
happiness. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  “ Transvaal  Boers,”  we  have  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  Dutch  House  of  Commons  at  Pretoria. 
The  members,  who  receive  a salary  of  £$  per  diem,  are  fond 
of  practical  jokes,  as  well  as  of  unseemly  disputations.  The 
President,  who  draws  ^8000  a year,  has  recently  threatened 
to  reduce  the  members’  salaries  in  case  of  misbehaviour. 

A COGOLOMANDER  IN  THE  COMMONS. 

In  the  First  Chamber  the  following  incident  occurred  the  other  day : — 
Two  members,  Messrs.  Benkes  and  De  Beer,  who  sit  next  one  another, 
have  the  weakness  to  be  exceedingly  nervous  and  shy.  Immediately  after 
the  afternoon  opening,  at  2 p.m.,  Mr.  Benkes  discovered  that  some  joker 
had  put  a dead  lizard  among  his  papers.  Jumping  up  he  threw  the  lizard 
to  Mr.  De  Beer,  who  loudly  exclaimed,  " Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a cogolo- 
mander  here,”  and  ran  away.  The  Chairman  ; “ What  is  it  ? ” Mr.  De 
Beer : “ A lizard,  Mr.  Chairman.”  The  Chairman  : “ It  won’t  bite  you  ; 
it  is  dead.”  Mr.  De  Beer,  throwing  the  reptile  at  Mr.  Benkes,  “ Take 
that  1 ” The  Chairman  : “ Order,  now  ; let  us  proceed  with  the  work. 
Come  here,  messenger,  and  take  that  lizard  away.”  Mr.  De  Beer  then 
resumed  his  seat,  Crying  to  Mr.  Benkes,  “ You  were  more  afcaid  than  I 
was." 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  of  opinion  that  Johannesburg 
offers  a very  promising  opening  for  almost  every  description 
of  British  enterprise.  The  accountant,  the  young  clerk  >vho 


has  received  a good  commercial  education,  the  skilled  me- 
chanic, the  farmer,  the  market  gardener,  the  agricultural 
labourer,  the  domestic  servant,  as  well  as  the  miner,  will  find 
abundant  scope  for  permanent  and  lucrative  employment. 
An  emigrant  with  a capital  of  from  £10  to  ^50,  and  of  steady 
and  temperate  habits,  has  a fair  prospect  of  starting  on  the 
high  road  to  success. 

While  travelling  through  Bechuanaland,  trekking  and  hunt- 
ing by  way  of  diversion,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  his 
party  came  into  the  centre  of 

A GLADE  ALIVE  WITH  LIONS. 

We  were  riding  along  through  a small  open  glade  with  high  grass,  Lee 
a few  yards  ahead  of  me,  when  I suddenly  saw  him  turn  round,  cry  out 
something  to  me,  and  point  with  his  finger  ahead.  I looked,  and  saw  gallop- 
ing along  through  and  over  the  grass,  about  forty  yards  off,  a yellow  animal 
about  as  big  as  a small  bullock.  It  flashed  across  me  that  it  was  a lion,  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  I was  thinking  of.  I was  going  to  dismount 
and  take  aim,  but  Lee  called  out  in  succession  five  or  six  times,  “ Look, 
look  1 ” at  the  same  time  pointing  with  his  finger  in  different  directions  in 
front.  I saw,  to  my  astonishment,  and  rather  to  my  dismay,  that  the 
glade  appeared  to  be  alive  with  lions.  There  they  were  trooping  and 
trotting  along  ahead  of  us  like  a lot  of  enormous  dogs,  great  yellow 
objects,  offering  such  a sight  as  I had  never  dreamed  of.  Lee  turned  to 
me  and  said,  ••  What  will  you  do  ? " I said,  " I suppose  we  must  go 
after  them ; " thinking  all  the  time  that  I was  making  a very  foolish 
answer.  . . . We  moved  on  after  them  a short  distance  to  where  the 
bush  was  more  open,  the  lions  trotting  along  ahead  of  us  in  the  most 
composed  and  leisurely  fashion,  very  different  from  the  galloping  off  of  a 
surprised  and  startled  antelope. 

Quotations  of  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  might  be 
multiplied  did  space  permit,  and  no  reader  can  fail  to  derive 
almost  as  much  entertainment  from  such  episodes  as  from 
similar  incidents  in  standard  books  of  travel  and  adventure, 
amongst  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  volume  bids  fair 
to  take  a place. 

The  particulars  of  mining  operations,  and  of  the  annual  out* 
put  of  the  principal  mines,  together  with  the  prospects  of  the 
De  Beers  Company,  and  of  later  enterprises  for  the  develop- 
ment of  African  resources  are  full  of  interest  and  suggestions. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  thinks  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  wealth  of  the  Transvaal  is  to  be  the  lodestone 
which  will  draw  people  of  many  climes  to  thickly  populate 
South  Africa. 

Any  difference  of  opinion  excited  by  the  perusal  of  the  vol- 
ume is  fully  outweighed  by  the  entertainment,  the  shrewd 
comments,  and  useful  information  with  which  its  pages 
abound.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s 
book  will  rank  amongst  the  most  useful  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  people  of  Southern  Africa. 


SMUGGLING.  . 

Smuggling  Days  and  Smuggling  Ways;  or,  The  Story 
of  A Lost  Art.  By  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Henry  Shore,  R.N. 
Cassell  & Co.,  Limited. 

The  dashing  free-traders  of  the  good  old  times  are  at  last 
favoured  with  an  historian.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  and  a host  of  romancers  of  lesser  note  have  immor- 
talized the  daring  deeds  of  the  roystering  crew  in  the  pages 
of  fiction,  but  not  until  now  has  a writer  of  “fact ’’  ven- 
tured to  offer  a solid  contribution  on  the  subject  to  the  litera- 
ture of  history.  Lieutenant  Shore  has  sought  in  vain  for  a 
reliable  or  authoritative  work  on  the  smuggling  “ industry." 
During  many  years’  experience  as  inspecting  officer  of  coast- 
guard he  has  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  collecting  a 
mass  of  material  from  the  lips  of  old  smugglers,  and  from 
various  other  sources,  and  now,  in  an  illustrated  volume  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages,  publishes  the  result  of  his 
painstaking  inquiries.  He,  first  of  all,  traces  the  lost  art 
through  the  “ free-trade  ” period,  dating  back  from  a remote 
age,  and  coming  to  a close  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  Those  were  indeed  rare  times  for  the  contra- 
bandists. No  one  interfered  with  them.  They  came  and 
went  as  they  listed,  sometimes  riding  through  the  country  in 
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gangs  of  from  twenty  to  a hundred  armed  with  bludgeons, 
guns,  and  clubs,  laughing  at  the  authorities  and  awing  the 
placid  inhabitants.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  a certain 
Dutchman  smuggled  yearly  into  England  no  less  than  half  a 
million  pounds  of  tea,  an  enterprise  which  resulted  in  his 
acquisition  of  “ more  guineas  and  English  specie  than  any 
banker  in  England.”  In  1747  a revenue  cutter  captured,  off 
Poole,  37  cwt.  of  tea,  and  lodged  it  in  the  King’s  warehouse, 
or  Custom-house. 

ATTACK  ON  THE  POOLE  CUSTOM-HOUSE . 

The  smugglers,  to  whom  the  cargo  belonged,  being  much  exasperated 
at  this  unlooked-for  diversion  of  their  goods,  resolved  not  to  sit  down  con- 
tented with  their  loss,  but,  after  consultation,  agreed  to  go  and  forcibly 
remove  the  tea  from  the  warehouse  where  it  was  lodged.  Accordingly 
a body  of  them,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  well  armed,  assembled  in  Charl- 
ton Forest,  and  from  thence  proceeded  on  their  enterprise,  to  accomplish 
which  they  agreed  that  only  thirty  of  them  should  proceed  to  the  attack, 
the  remaining  thirty  being  placed  as  scouts  upon  the  different  roads  lead- 
ing to  Poole,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  be 
ready  to  assist  or  alarm  the  main  body.  In  the  night-time  they  went  to 
Poole,  broke  open  the  Custom-house,  secured  their  tea,  which  was  placed 
on  the  horses  which  they  rode,  and  next  morning  returned  with  their 
booty  through  Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  where  some  hundreds  of 
people  were  assemb  led  to  view  the  cavalcade. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet,  as  everybody  knows,  is  fairly  honey- 
combed with  the  snug  retreats  of  “underground  men,”  who 
ran  their  smart  cutters  up  chalky  gullies  on  moonless  nights, 
and  vanished  like  the  elves  in  a 'fairy  tale.  When  peering 
over  the  cliffs  on  a bright  night  it  needs  but  very  little  exer- 
tion of  the  imaginative  faculty  to  descry  in  the  depths  “ Ex- 
ciseman Gill  ” and  “ Smuggler  Bill,”  and  his  dapple  grey 
mare  in  their  grim  death  struggle.  Such  an  event,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  actually  took  place,  causing  the  spot  ever 
after  to  be  haunted,  and  also  inspiring  the  droll  muse  of 
Ingoldsby.  Women  appear  to  have  been  arch-connivers 
and  trusty  protectors  of  the  dare-devil  race.  Lieutenant 
Shore  inserts  an  amusing  story  of 

HOW  MAGGIE  M’CONNELL  SAT  ON  THE  EXCISEMAN. 

A few  miles  from  Lochnaw  is  the  little  harbour  of  Dallybay.  Here 
. . . some  smugglers  had  landed  a cargo  of  their  usual  wares  . . . and 
these  were  carried  up  the  hill  of  South  Cairn,  waiting  till  a band  of 
volunteers  arrived  with  a string  of  pack-horses  to  transport  them  inwards 
for  distribution.  The  Custom-house  Officer  in  charge  of  the  district 
teceived  information  of  their  doings,  and  hurrying  to  the  spot  with  the 
only  coastguardsman  disengaged,  he  promptly  effected  a seizure  of  the 
whole  of  the  goods.  The  smugglers  skulked  off,  and  the  one  coastguards- 
man was  sent  back  to  press  men  and  horses  in  the  King's  name  to  convey 
the  precious  treasure  to  Stranraer.  The  officer,  pluming  himself  not  a 
little  on  his  alacrity,  sauntered  sentry-fashion  round  and  round  his  prize, 
which  lay  heaped  before  him  in  rich  profusion,  his  sword  and  a brace  of 
formidable  pistols  at  his  side.  Presently  Maggie  M’Connell  approached 
the  great  man,  wishing  him  a good  morning,  to  which  he  affably  replied, 
and  accepted  Maggie's  proffered  hand.  He  had  unwittingly  sealed  his  own 
fate.  His  arm  was  thrust  upwards,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  was 
encircled  by  the  siren’s  arms,  and  with  a heavy  fall  was  thrown  helplessly 
on  his  back.  Maggie  then  sat  coolly  down  upon  her  victim,  and  having 
placed  her  apron  over  his  eyes,  she  held  him  firmly  down  as  if  bound  in  a 
vice.  In  vain  he. struggled  ; he  coaxed  and  threatened  her  by  turns  ; he 
shouted  for  help  in  the  King’s  name,  and  for  a moment  his  hopes  ran  high  ; 
footsteps  approached  ; he  roared  louder  and  louder,  but  no  friendly  voice 
replied.  At  last,  but  only  when  it  suited  her  pleasure,  Maggie  released 
him  from  her  grasp.  But  oh,  the  vanity  of  human  hopes ! When 
he  looked  up  not  one  of  the  articles  lay  in  its  old  place,  as  he  had 
himself  seen  them  just  before  upon  the  ground.  By-and-by  his  companion 
reappeared,  but  only  to  find  the  head  officer  tete-a-tete  with  this  Galloway 
matron,  who,  bidding  them  adieu,  disappeared  without  further  loss  of  time, 
wishing  them  both  a pleasant  ride  into  Stranraer. 

The  next  period  was  the  “ scientific,”  dating  from  about 
1816,  when  the  Government  began  to  take  decisive  measures 
to  suppress  the  trade ; and  when,  consequently,  the  crest- 
fallen fraternity  were  put  to  all  kinds  of  cunning  devices  to 
evade  detection.  Then  came  a systematic  organization  of 
the  Coastguard,  and  stringent  legislation,  with  heavy  pains 
and  penalties.  Thus  Smuggling  Bill’s  occupation  collapsed, 
leaving,  as  almost  its  only  relic  in  modern  times,  the  petty 
attempts,  of  male. and  female  travellers  to  secrete  dutiable 
articles  in  capacious  portmanteaux,  in  craftily  contrived 
“ dress-improvers,”  and  in  otlfer  portions  of  the  attire. 

Lieutenant  Shore  has  accomplished  his  task  in  a thoroughly 
able  manner,  producing  a book  which,  whilst  filling  a gap 


in  the  histories  of  olden  time,  teems  with  fascinating  interest 
for  those  who  cling  to  the  belief  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction. 


FICTION. 

The  Three  Fates.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Three  vols. 

London  : Macmillan  & Co. 

The  strength  of  this  novel  lies  in  its  elaborate,  though 
not  tedious,  analysis  of  the  tender  passion,  as  experienced  bv 
two  of  the  “ three  fates,”  Constance  and  Mamie,  and  by  the 
young  man  who  caused  the  fluttering  of  hearts,  a young 
American  novelist  of  rising  reputation.  The  author  has 
exerted  subtle  skill  injdissecting  the  fluctuating  feelings  of  these 
interesting  people,  and  in  attemping  to  define  the  vague 
border-line  between  friendship  and  love.  His  hero,  George 
Wood,  is  not  the  most  robust  type  of  young  man.  He  is 
handsome,  cultured,  brave,  and  upright  in  principle  ; but, 
besides  being  rather  vain  and  selfish,  he  lacks  delicate  con- 
sideration for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  opposite  sex.  Jilted 
by  one  of  the  “ fates,”  but  continuing  on  terms  of  warm 
friendship  with  her,  he  begins  a flirtation  with  another  “ fate,” 
who  resides  within  a short  distance  of  the  first.  Painful 
consequences — jealousy,  misunderstanding,  and  the  rest — ■ 
natural  under  such  circumstances,  follow.  The  end  of  the  story 
must  be  left  for  the  reader  to  discover.  The  author,  how- 
ever, comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  hero  “had  never  been 
in  love,”  had  “ never  felt  what  he  had  described  in  his  own 
books.”  The  whole  story  is  pleasantly  and  powerfully  told, 
and  brings  out  boldly  those  gifts  for  the  artistic  and  faithful 
delineation  of  character,  of  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  given 
evidence  in  previous  works.  The  novel  is  gracefully  dedicated 
to  the  author’s  publisher,  Mr.  Frederick  Macmillan. 


His  Great  Self.  By  Marion  Harland.  Frederick  Warne 
& Co.  A tale  of  “ Ole  Virginny.” 

This  story  carries  us  back  to  the  days  when  King  George 
was  acknowledged  as  Sovereign  by  the  loyal  colonists, 
so  courtly  and  so  loyal  as  to  well-nigh  outshine  even  the 
loyalty  and  high  breeding  of  the  mother  country.  The 
story — not  a specially  new  one — of  the  noble  English 
suitor  who,  finding  his  lady-love  carried  off  to  her  American 
home  by  her  imperious  father,  follows  her,  and  under  an  as- 
sumed name  accepts  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Byrd  during  her 
husband’s  absence, and  remains  a guest  at  Westover,  has  a 
sad  ending  ; not  all  the  nobility  of  Lord  Peterborough,  or  the 
gentleness  and  faith  of  Evelyn,  can  avert  the  blow  which  sun- 
ders them,  and  which  is  struck  by  her  father’s  hand,  whose 
genial  manner  and  dignified  exterior  are  only  the  velvet  glove 
that  serves  to  conceal  the  “ iron  hand  ” of  “ His  Great  Self” 
Although  the  tale  is  somewhat  unduly  spun  out,  the  details 
of  the  cheery  colonial  life,  with  its  grand  banquets  and  won- 
derful menus,  its  balls  and  dancings,  its  race-meetings  and 
its  negro  jockeys,  will  be  read  with  interest,  while  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  characters  by  a few  pointed  words  is  especially 
smart.  We  can  as  quickly  seize  upon  the  personality  of  the 
astute  secretary,  Colin  Bass,  who  “ ticked  like  a clock,  ’’  and 
whose  voice  in  addressing  his  employer  was  like  “ a run  of 
warm  treacle,  ” as  we  can  conjure  up  the  vision  of  the  spoiled 
child  Lady  Bess,  who  was  “ angelic  when  with  angels,  but 
who,  if  her  wings  were  rubbed  the  wrong  way,  shed  them  with 
diabolical  celerity.” 


The  Visitors’  Book:  being  Studies  in  a Swiss  Hotel. 
Edited  by  Ignotus.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston& 
Co.,  Limited. 

Nine  short  stories,  mostly  humorous,  are  comprised  within 
this  shilling  volume.  Piquant  drollery,  racy  common-sense, 
and  a dash  of  pathos  combine  to  render  their  perusal  a first- 
rate  diversion  for  a dull  hour. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

TWO  P.M.:  A LEVEE  AT  ST.  JAMES’S  PALACE. 

11. 

The  first  sensation  of  the  gentleman  to  be  presented,  on  entering 
the  palace,  is  one  of  blank  disappointment.  The  corridor 
into  which  you  press  with  a splendidly  apparelled  throng 
before,  behind,  and  around  you,  presents  anything  but  a 
palatial  aspect.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  narrow, 
somewhat  dark,  and  decidedly  gloomy.  Well,  there  are 
many  historic  palaces  in  Europe,  the  approaches  to  which  are 
the  reverse  of  sumptuous  or  stately.  Into  the  Tuilenes,  ot 
which  not  one  stone  now  remains  upon  another,  you  stepped 
at  once  into  magnificence ; and  the  great  white  marble  staircase 
by  which  the  State  apartments  of  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow  are  reached,  is  an  imposing,  although  steep 
structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  the  meanest  of  tile- 
paved  steps  that  the  Sala  Regia,  the  Sala  Ducale,  and  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  are  .entered ; and 
the  approaches  to  the  splendid  saloons  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence  are  even  meaner  and  steeper,  and  not  too  clean.  But 
you  emerge  from  these  shabby  stairways  to  find  yourself  in 
apartments  of  colossal  proportions,  full  of  costly  furniture, 
from  the  ceilings  of  which  hang  gigantic  chandeliers  ot 
Venetian  crystals,  the  cornices  and  columns  of  the  doorways 
radiant  with  gilt  mouldings,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
priceless  tapestry,  with  historic  frescoes,  or  with  gallery- 
pictures  by  the  very  greatest  masters  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
You  leave  the  darksome,  intricate,  and  not  too  sweetly  smelling 
stairs,  and  suddenly  find  yourself  in  the  presence  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Rafaelle,  of  Titian  and  Correggio,  of  Sir  Peter 
Rubens  and  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck.  That,  you  will  be  dejected 
to  find,  is  not  the  case  at  St.  James’s  Palace.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  presence  of  a couple  of  the  Royal  marshalmen  in  scarlet 
and  gold  coatees  and  black  and  gold  shakoes  of  flower-pot  form, 
and  who  bear  gilt  batons  of  command  in  their  hands, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  Royal  about  the  vestibule 
of  the  palace,  which,  all  things  considered,  is  an  edifice  not 
up  to  any  date  save  that  of  the  most  tasteless  and  the  dingiest 
period  of  the  early  Georgian  era.  There  is,  however,  a blazing 
fire,  quite  regal  in  its  wealth  of  incandescence ; and  there  you 
warm  yourself  for  a while,  waiting  for  the  barriers  to  be  re- 
moved, and  for  the  great  crowd  of  gentlemen  in  gala  attire  to 
ascend  the  grand  staircase  into  the  State  apartments.  There 
is  a baize-covered  counter  to  your  right  as  you  enter,  behind 
which  there  is  a courteous  official.  You  take  from  a great 
stack  of  pasteboards  two  large  blank  cards,  on  which  you 
write  your  name  as  legibly  as  you  can ; and  then  you  cool  your 
heels,  or  warm  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  another  quarter- 
of-an-hour,  speculating  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sparkling 
throng  around  you,  wondering  at  the  variety  and  comeliness 
of  the  military  uniforms ; and  if  there  be  any  foreign  warriors 
present,  contrasting  thedr  equipment  with  those  of  the  British 
sons  of  Mars,  and  arriving,  perhaps,  at  the  conviction  that,  after 
all,  the  Queen’s  scarlet  and  the  Queen’s  blue  are  the  hand- 
somest uniforms  in  the  world.  Perchance,  if  you  are  more 
than  middle-aged  or  quite  elderly  when  you  first  attend  a 
levee,  just  one  little  touch  of  envy  may  pass  through  your  mind, 
like  the  shadow  of  a summer  cloud  on  a green  field,  when  you 
look  on  the  throng  of  very  young  men,  all  spruce  and  smart 
in  their  gay]  regimentals,  laughing  and  carrying  themselves 
with  (-the  alertness  and  elasticity  of  youth,  and  think  upon 
the  bright,  happy,  prosperous  time  that  is  before  them. 
They  come  here  for  the  first  time,  inexperienced  young  subs; 
they  return  some  day,  bronzed  with  Indian  suns,  their 
breasts  covered  with  stars  and  crosses,  the  emblems  of  the 
laurels  they  have  won  in  far-off  fields.  They  may  have  lost 
a leg  or  an  arm  or  so ; but  the  empty  sleeve  or  the  artificial 
limb  is  only  another  leaf  , in  the  chaplet  of  valour,  After 
waiting  awhile  a barrier  is  lifted  or  a glass  door  opened  arrd 
you  pass  into  another  larger,  and  somewhat  statelier  vestibule, 
where  you  first  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  some  ot  the 


Royal  footmen,  duly  powdered  and  in  full  State  livery.  By 
this  time  you  may  have  grown  slightly  flustered,  and  have 

but  an  indistinct  idea  whither  you  should  proceed ; but  the 

best  course  to  adopt  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  to  an  admirer  from  Europe,  who, 
being  in  New  York,  and  meeting  the  famous  preacher  in 
society,  asked  how  he  should  find  his  way  to  the  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle.  “Take  the  ferry,  and  follow  the  crowd,  was 
the  advice  of  the  then  amazingly  popular  pastor.  Thus,  when 
you  have  passed  through  the  second  vestibu  e there  is  no 
ferry  to  take ; still  you  may  advantageously  follow  the  crowd, 
and  as  you  follow  it,  you  will  give  up  one  of  your 
cards  to  another  official ; but  whether  he  be  a 
Royal  lacquey,  or  a marshalman,  or  a Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  you 
are  unable  afterwards  for  the  life  of  you  to  remember.  Next 
you  will  find  yourself  at  the  base  of  a really  handsome  stair- 
case,  ascending  which  in  serried  array  you  may  hear,  if  you  keep 
your  ears  open,  a good  deal  of  lively  small  talk  as  to  wh^is  go  g 
on,  not  only  in  “ smart " London,  at  the  clubs,  and  in  West  End 
cSUms,  but  in  the  “City;"  for  here,  disused  in  the 
scarlet  and  carrying  the  plumed  cocked  hat  of  deputy 
Heutenants  or  members  of  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy,  are  a 
large  contingent  of  City  Aldermen,  Common  Councillors, 
Town  Clerks,  City  Solicitors,  and  so  forth. . So  far  as  I aro 
concerned,  the  first  time  I ascended  the  staircase.  I re  men* 
bered  that  my  dear  mother-  used  to  tell  me  that  in  .^hhaffl 
IV.’s  time,  when  the  Sailor  King  and  Queen  Adelaide  held 
a Drawing  Room  at  St.  James's-Buckmgham  Palace  « 

not  then  completed — a certain  number  of  prmleged  London 

milliners  and  dressmakers  used  to  be  allowed.to  stand  be- 
hind the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  lining  the  stairs,  and  take 
note  of  the  fashions  of  the  ladies’  dresses.  Nowadays, 
illustrated  fashion  books  are  as  plentiful. as.  peas  ; industrious 
lady  journalists  go  round  the  “ studios  of  the  Court  dress- 
makers to  take  notes  of  the  newest  things  in  Drawing  Room 
dress ; and  there  are  even  five  o’clock  Drawing  Room  teas  to 
which  the  ladies  who  have  just  returned  from  Buckingham 
Palace  repair  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  costly  panoply  , to 
be  gazed  upon  by  admiring  or  perhaps  secretly  disparaging 
friends  who  have  not  yet  had  the  honour  of  entering  the 
Royal  presence.  And  if  the  fortunate  fair  ones,  who  have 
been  presented  that  afternoon,  do  stop  on  their  way  home  at 
Elliott  and  Fry’s  or  at  Van  der  Weyde  s to  be  photo- 
graphed—trains,  Brussels  lace,  bouquets,  diamonds,  ostrich 
plumes,  and  all,  who  shall  blame  them  ? I doubt  whether  any 
male  creature  privileged  to  wear  Levee  dress  would  care 
much  about  being  focussed,  negatived,  and  positived  in  tha 
apparel.  At  the  summit  of  the  staircase  you  find  yourselt  in 
a large— a very  large— apartment,  handsome  enough  from  an 
old-fashioned  point  of  Hew,  and  with  some  rather  misty 
portraits  and  battle  pieces  on  the  walls.  This  the  guide  books 
will  tell  you  is  the  old  Presence  Chamber.  But  your  remem- 
brance of  the  guide  books  under  the  excitement  of  the  T10™6114 
gets  very  mixed  and  muddled  indeed.  There  should  be  a 
saloon  called  the  Tapestry  Chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are 
hung  with  arras  made  for  Charles  II.,  but  never  actually  sus- 
pended, and  for  the  marriage  m 1795,  of  the  Prince  of  \\  ales. 
You  have  read  that  over  the  fireplace  in  this  room  exist  some 
relics  of  the  period  of  Henry  VIII.  including  the  carved 
initials  “ H.  A.”  (Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn),  united  by  a true 
lover’s  knot;  the  fleur  de  lys  of  France,  the  portcullis  of 
Westminster,  and  the  rose  of  Lancaster;  but  afterwards, 
when  you  go  to  luncheon  at  your  club,  having  p/evious  y 
divested  yourself  of  your  gala  garments  m one  of  the  dressing 
rooms,  you  ask  yourself,  usually  without  any  satisfactory 
result,  whether  you  have  really  passed  through  a chamber 
that  was  tapestried,  or  whether,  in  leaving  the  presence,  you 
had  walked  through  an  armoury,  the  walls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  daggers,  muskets,  and  swords,  arranged  111 
various  devices,  such  as  stars,  circles,  lozenges,  and  Vandyke 
zigzags.  In  entering  you  know  that  you  were  for  a while 
stationary  in  one  very  splendidly  furnished  room,  hung  with 
crimson  damask,  the  sofas,  ottomans,  and  chairs  covered  with 
crimson  velvet  and  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  the  walls 
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hung  with  crimson  damask,  the  window  curtains  of  the  same 
sumptuous  fabric.  You  have  a dim  remembrance  of  a full-length 
portrait  of  George  II.  in  his  robes,  of  a very  large  mirror,  and 
a big  chandelier.  Was  this  the  great  Council  Chamber  ? 
You  are  not  at  ai  certain  about  the  matter.  The  fact 
is  that,  in  the  first  place,  you  were  too  nervous  to  take  stock 
from  an  upholsterer’s  point  of  view  of  the  furniture  and  deco- 
rations of  the  apartments.  In  the  next  place,  you  had  no  con- 
venient opportunity  for  examining  the  localities,  seeing  that 
you  were  penned  up  with  a constantly  thickening  crowd  of 
gentlemen  in  uniform  in  a narrow  aisle  or  gangway  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  room,  on  the  side  of  the  great  windows 
overlooking  the  garden  of  the  palace,  and  cut  off  from 
remaining  portion  of  the  saloon  by  a barrier  covered  with 
crimson  cloth.  In  the  space  left  open  stand  at  ease,  quietly 
chatting,  the  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable  Corps  ot 
Gentlemen-at-Arms,  formerly  known  as  the  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  the  patrician  section  of  the  Queen’s  bodyguard. 
These  gentlemen  are  superbly  clad  in  scarlet  uniforms  of  a 
cavalry  cut.  They  wear  plumed  helmets,  and  carry  glisten- 
ing steel  partisans  with  heavy  bullion  tassels.  They  are, 
at  the  present  day,  all  commissioned  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, many  of  their  number  well  stricken  in  the 
vale  of  years.”  They  acre  appointed  to  their  honourable 
station  by  the  Crown,  and  they  have  their  mess-room  in  the 
palace,  where  Royalties  sometimes  dine  with  them.  But  up 
to  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  the  place 
of  a Gentleman-at-Arms  was  purchasable,  and  very 
odd  fish  were  sometimes  taken  in  the  net  of  scarlet 
and  gold.  One  of  the  corps  was  Alfred  Bunn, 

some  time  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Drury  Lane,  author  of  the  words  of  “ Then  you’ll  remember 
me,”  and  “ I dreamt  that  I dwelt  in  marble  halls  ’’—the  “ Poet 
Bunn,”  in  fine,  whom  Punch  in  his  early  days  used  so  unmerci- 
fully to  ridicule.  Bunn,  whom  I knew  very  well,  and  who 
was,  on  the  whole,  not  at  all  a bad  fellow,  had  a singular  but 
very  practical  reason  for  serving  as  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
bodyguard.  Theatrical  managers  have  their  ups  and  their 
downs,  occasionally  more  of  a disastrously  downward  than  of  a 
pleasantly  upward  tendency ; and  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms 
were  ex  officio  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt.  The  remem- 
brance, however,  of  poet  Bunn  soon  fades  away  as  you  are 
gently  moved  on  by  imperceptible  official  impulsion  into 
another  apartment,  which  may  or  may  not  be  Queen  Anne’s 
room,  very  superbly  upholstered,  and  containing  a full- 
length  portrait  of  George  III.  in  his  robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  You  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  lofty  pier  glass  in 
this  room,  and  there  is  a gilt  clock  and  a console  table  by  the 
side  of  a tall  window.  You*  know  this,  because  in  front  of  that 
window  you  will  be  wedged  for  the  next  twenty  minutes — 
possibly  longer.  You  look  from  the  casement,  and  beyond 
the  garden  wall  you  see  the  Mall  of  St.  James’s  Park,  and 
the  trees,  perhaps  leafless,  perhaps  just  putting  on  their 
spring  livery  of  verdure,  and  at  their  base  a crowd  of 
sightseers  anxious  to  obtain  a peep  at  the  Royalties  in 
their  State  carriages  coming  from  Marlborough  House. 
It  is.  luckily  a day  of  sunshine,  and  after  waiting  the 
time  I have  mentioned  you  see  over  the  coping  of  the  wall  the 
sun  flashing  on  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  and  drawn  swords 
of  the  escort  of  Life  Guards,  soon  followed  by  the  scarlet  and 
gold  lace  of  the  Royal  coachmen  and  footmen.  Then  the 
great  garden  gate  is  opened,  you  hear  the  cheers  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  strains  of  a military  band  playing  the  National  Anthem ; 
and  golden  coach  after  golden  coach  drawn  by  stately  black 
steeds  drive  rapidly  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  Princes,  his  two  sons — alas  ! 
his  two  sons — and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  have  arrived.  You 
wait  another  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  then  comes  a fresh  gentle 
intimation  to  “ move  on,"  and  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  in  levee 
dress  stream  in  to  the  Presence  Chamber,  the  centre  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  and  noblemen 
having  the  entree,  while  you  file  five  or  six  deep  along  the 
windowed  wall  of  the  chamber.  You  see  in  the  distance  the 
Throne,  on  a raised  dai's  of  crimson  velvet  adorned  with  gold 
lace,  and  surmounted  by  a canopy  of  the  same.  You 


don’t  see  anything  else,  since  your  whole  system  of  nerves 
seems  to  be  singing  and  dancing  “ Tar-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  ! ” 
within  you.  There  is  a swimming  in  your  eyes,  and  your  knees 
knock  a little.  Bear  up ! Pull  yourself  together. 
Keep  a stiff  upper  lip  ! It  will  soon  be  over,  and  Royalty 
won’t  eat  you.  You  blunder  on,  somehow,  till  you  are 
brought  up  with  mild  firmness  by  a glorified  gentleman 
who  takes  from  you  your  second  card.  He  hands  it  to 
an  even  more  gorgeous  personage,  carrying  a white  wand, 
and  who  reads  out  your  name  in  a,  to  you,  embarrassingly 
sonorous  voice.  A few  steps  more  and  you  find  yourself  in 
front  of  a Gracious  Gentleman  in  the  uniform  of  a Field- 
Marshal.  It  it  be  a “ collar  day,”  the  Heir  Apparent  will 
wear  the  full  insignia  of  his  various  Orders.  If  you  have  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  the  Prince  he  will  shake  hands  with 
you  and  greet  you  with  a pleasant  smile.  If  you  be  not  known 
to  him,  you  will  bow  and  pass  on ; but  you  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  pleasant  smile,  and  the  inclination  of  the  head 
from  H.R.H.  In  the  heavy  shadows  thrown  by  the  curtains 
and  the  canopy  of  the  throne,  you  will  dimly  discern  other 
Royalties  : the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the  blue  and  gold  of  an 
Admiral,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  Field-Marshal’s  panoply, 
Prince  George  of  Wales  in  naval  attire,  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
10th  Hussars.  Alack  ! what  have  I written  ? You  would 
have  seen,  I should  have  said,  for  the  beloved  young  Prince  for 
whose  untimely  death  a whole  nation  wept,  and  with  whose 
bereaved  parents  every  nation  in  the  civilized  world  syrnpa* 
thise,  will  be  seen  no  more  at  a Levee  at  St.  James  s Palace. 

Your  tribulations  are  over.  You  hasten,  so  soon  as  you  have 
left  the  Presence,  through  a lofty  corridor  lined  by  the  Beef- 
eaters. Down  the  staircase  you  speed  into  the  narrow 
corridor,  whence  you  approach  the  state  apartments.  You 
put  on  your  cocked  hat,  and  emerge  again  into  the  open 
under  the  colonnade,  close  to  the  quadrangle  facing  eastwards, 
and  the  proper  name  of  which  you  will  remember,  now,  is  the 
“ Chair  Court,"  so  called  from  the  number  of  sedans  which,  • 
in  olden  days,  used  to  set  down  their  bedizened  burdens  in 
this  precinct  of  St.  James’s  Palace. 

Aha!  I hear  my  enemies  ejaculate,  Flunkey!  Parasite! 
Snob!  Toad-eater!  Tuft-hunter!  Flunkey! — while  those 
who  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  scornful  will  hurl  their 
derisive  flouts  and  jeer9  at  me,  and  ask  why  I,  a mere 
working  journalist,  presume  to  ape  the  mien  of  a courtier  ? 
There  may  be  others  who  will  insinuate  that  I have  never 
seen  a levee  at  all ; that  I have  evolved  this  paper  from  my 
internal  consciousness ; or  that  I have  vamped  up  my  de- 
scription of  the  function  from  accounts  which  I have  read, 
or  the  narratives  of  the  people  whom  I have  met.  I beg 
respectfully  to  state  that  ten  years  ago  I was  no  more 
ambitious  of  paying  my  respects  to  the  Gracious  Personage 
who  represents  heriMajesty  on  such  occasions,  and  presentation 
to  whom  is  equivalent  to  one  to  the  Queen  herself,  than  of 
becoming  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Honolulu,  or 
an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  or  a member  of  tire 
Balloon  Society,  or  of  offering  myself  as  a candidate  to  the 
electors  of  the  borough  of  Smokely-cum-Sewer.  It  was  owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  I had  no  control  that  I first 
donned  levee  dress.  I had,  in  the  pursuit  of  my  harmless  and 
necessary  vocation,  to  go  to  Moscow  to  witness  the  coronation 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  III.  The  Russian  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don politely  but  plainly  intimated  to  my  colleagues  and  myself 
that  we  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  Kremlin  or  to  the  Imperial 
Palace  without  we  were  either  in  military  uniforms  or  in  court 
dress.  As  I am  the  most  civil  of  civilians  and  had  never  been 
presented  at  Court,  I found  myself  for  a short  time  confronted 
by  a slight  dilemma.  I might  perhaps  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  going  to  Madame  Auguste  (which  her  name  is 
Harris),  and  entreating  that  eminent  costumidre  to  obtain  a 
levSe  uniform  for  me  on  hire;  but  I adopted  the 
bolder  and  better  course  of  asking  my  old  and  kind  friend 
Lord  Wolseley  to  present  me  at  the  next  lev6e  at  St.  James's. 
This  his  lordship  very  cordially  consented  to  do,  and  I sped 
on  my  journey  without  fear  of  the  contingency  of  being 
detected  as  an  impostor.  G.  A.  S. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Eleanor  followed  her  guide  to  the  hotel.  The  landlord  stood  at  the 
entrance.  She  asked  for  a bedroom,  and  was  led  down  a passage  to  a 
small  room  facing  the  river.  It  was  not  a sumptuous  apartment;  but  a 
lady  travelling  alone,  without  even  a maid,  cannot  expect  to  receive  much 
consideration.  The  afternoon  was  young  still,  but  a drizzling  rain  nad 
begun  to  fall.  Eleanor  seated  herself  drearily  by  the  window,  and  watched 
the  German  boys  playing  beneath  a row  of  pollard  beeches  opposite.  By- 
and-bye  the  rain  ceased,  and  she  went  out  and  wandered  along  the  paved 
street  down  to  where  the  ferry-boat,  which  plied  between  St.  Goar  and  St. 
Goarhausen,  puffed  ready  to  start.  She  took  a seat  and  crossed  the  Rhine. 
The  sun  had  come  out,  and  there  was  a dull  redness  upon  the  opposite 
hills  and  the  grey  old  Cat  Castle.  Asking  her  way,  she  mounted  the  steep 
hill,  and  presently  she  found  herself  upon  a little  platform  that  seemed  to 
jut  out  from  the  fortress.  The  river  flowed  far  below  her— -a  dull  grey 
green.  The  sky  was  grey  too,  with  an  occasional  gleam  of  sunshine  in- 
tensifying the  green  of  the  rushing  water,  and  a tiny  steamer  towing  a fleet 
of  barges  toiled  with  difficulty  up  against  the  swift  stream.  It  was  very 
lonely.  The  custodian,  finding  that  Eleanor  could  not  speak  German,  had 
accepted  the  gratuity  she  offered  him,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I he 
air  had  a chill  touch  of  autumn,  and  down  in  the  quaint  old  garden  a little 
to  her  right,  the  gnarled  apple-trees  shone  golden,  and  the  Virginia  creeper 
had  turned  red.  Grey  ruins  on  the  cliffs,  like  sentinels  petrified  at  their 
posts,  glassy  river,  leaden  sky,  tints  of  a dying  year,  all  chimed  in  with 
Eleanor’s  melancholy  musings.  She  roamed  the  building.  In  the  old 
Rittersaal  the  grass  was  green  and  high  ; red  lichen  ta.pestried  the  stones  , 
there  was  a tangle  of  grape  vine  and  wild  brier  and  briony.  She  gathered 
a bunch  of  crimson  berries  and  orange-green  leaves ; then  she  went  back 
again  to  the  platform  overlooking  the  Rhine. 

She  seated  herself  on  a bench  in  the  angle  of  two  walls.  It  was  shelters 
there,  and  she  was  tired  and  warm  after  her  climb.  She  loosened  the 
black  cloak,  and  took  off  her  hat  with  its  concealing  veil. 

The  wrap  fell  from  her  shoulders,  revealing  the  outlines  of  her  form, 
wasted,  frail,  yet— in  spite  of  her  thirty  years— quite  girlish.  And  the 
face  was  girlish  too.  with  all  its  sadness.  The  chestnut  hair  rippled  above 
her  brow  as  in  old  days.  The  sharpened  features  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
become  more  rounded ; and  the  sweet,  serious  eyes  had  the  far-away  look 
of  the  unawakened  child  who  had  watched  her  lover  ride  away  through 
the  thickening  gum  trees  in  Australia. 

As  she  sat  so,  gazing  out  over  the  Rhine,  a gentleman,  in  a grey  over- 
coat. appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps  that  led  down  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  ancient  garden.  It  was  not  till  he  had  mounted  them,  and 
was  within  a few  feet  of  her,  that  their  eyes  met,  and  he  recognised  her. 

She  saw  that  he  knew  her,  and  got  up  nervously,  a wave  of  colour  dye- 
ins’  her  face  for  an  instant,  and  fading  as  quickly,  leaving  her  very  white. 
They  stood  for  a few  seconds  without  speaking,  the  memory  of  those 
twelve  years  between  them.  It  was  so  strange.  He  had  altered,  and  yet  he 
was  the  same.  She  remembered  at  this  moment  how  his  blue  eyes,  always 
deep  and  steadfast,  used  to  give  her  a feeling  of  rest  and  unchangingness. 
They  gave  her  that  feeling  now.  He  was  graver ; he  seemed  to  have  aged 
a great  deal.  His  beard  was  longer,  and  he  had  a few  streaks  of  grey, 
though  he  was  only  seven  years  older  than  she  was 
nothing  handsome  or  romantic  in  his  face.  It  was  of  the  Scotch  type. 
He  was  just  a little  rough  in  appearance,  as  a man  who  has  lived  in  the 
Australian  wilds  may  well  be;  but  he  looked  so  true,  so  manly,  so  innately 
gentle,  so  far  above  all  conventional  forms  and  hypocrisies. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  smiled.  , „. 

« 1 am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  said ; and  his  voice  had  the  ring 
she  recollected— the  roundness  and  sweetness  which  is  given  by  the  faint 
traces  of  a Scotch  accent.  “ I knew  you  at  once,  now  that  you  are  without 

y°»  I knew  you  when  I passed  you  on  the  pier/’  she  answered;  " but  you 
— it  never  occurred  to  you  that  I could  be ” 

She  paused  in  embarrassment,  and  the  blush  rose  again. 

"That  you  could  be  Nellie  Christian."  he  said,  quietly.  “.You  don  t 
mind  my  calling  you  so.  It  seems  more  natural. 

“ Yes,"  she  assented,  drearily.  " It  is  more  natural.’ 

They  were  both  silent  for  a few  moments.  He  made  a movement 
towards  the  bench. 

" Will  you  not  sit  down  again  and  let  me  talk  to  you  for  a little  while  . 

She  obeyed.  He  placed  himself  beside  her.  _ . 

" It  is  very  strange,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  “ our  meeting  again  like  this. 

'*  Strange  to  be  sitting  here  together,  and  looking  down  on  the  Rhine 
and  all  those  ruined  castles— and  then  the  melancholy,  old-world  feeling  I 
Yes.  It  is  a great  leap  from  the  creek  bank  where  we  parted— do  you 
remember  ?— and  from  that  young,  new  world  to  this." 

" The  Rhine  is  new  to  me,"  she  said.  " I have  never  been  here  before. 
I have  spent  those  years  in  a horrible  manufacturing  town.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  I left  Australia  that  I have  seen  hills  and  forests,  or  any- 
thing as  wild  even  as  this.  I have  longed  so  for  the  mountains  and  the 
creek,  and  for  bigness  and  solitude.  I have  never  travelled  alone,  or  felt 
that  I could  do  what  I pleased,  since  I came  to  Europe.  It  is  like  starting 
along  a fresh  track  to  one  doesn't  know  where.  And  I have  never  in  my 
life  felt  so  utterly  alone  as  I feel  now.!',  ...  . , ■ 

The  confession  burst  from  her  involuntarily.  She  had  been  looking 


away  from  him  across  the  green  flood.  Suddenly  she  became  aware  that 
he  was  gazing  at  her  w^ith  a startled,  pained  look  upon  his  face.  It  struck 
her,  too,  that  in  his  expression  there  was  something  of  alarm. 

" Alone  1"  he  exclaimed,  and  stopped.  He  seemed  to  want  to  speak 
and  to  be  afraid  of  uttering  what  was  in  his  mind.  “ I wish  you  would 

tell  me " he  began  again  in  an  embarrassed  manner. 

She  gave  a little  nervous  laugh,  and  coloured  deeply.  “ It  doesn't 
matter.  I don’t  want  to  talk  about  myself.  I would  much  rather  hear 
what  you  have  been  doing  all  these  years.” 

“All  these  years  1"  he  repeated,  absently.  “Oh,  that's  of  so  little 
consequence." 

She  laughed  again.  There  was  something  a little  ludicrous  in  this 
disclaiming  by  each  of  any  personal  interest  in  that  which  the  other 
wished  most  to  know.  " It  seems,"  she  said,  •*  that  we  are  neither  of  us 
very  anxious  to  relate  our  histories.  It  amuses  me  to  tell  the  stories  of 
imaginary  people — and  sometimes  I do  that  in  a magazine  or  a shilling 
book.  I have  never  risen  above  a shilling  book.  But  one’s  own  story 
is  different.  I will  tell  you  about  myself  by-and-bye ; but  now  I should 
like  to  know  how  long  it  is  since  you  left  Australia,  and  if  you  have  been 
prosperous  and  happy." 

•*  Prosperous  I Oh,  yes.  I've  stuck  to  work.  The  country  I took  up 
in  the  north  turned  out  well.  I sold  it  two  years  ago,  and  then  I thought 
I’d  like  to  travel  a bit  and  to  see  my  people,  and  to  have  a little  taste  of 
English  life.  I had  been  in  the  bush  all  the  time,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional spell  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  been  very  pros- 
perous." ,,  . 

••  I’m  glad  of  that,"  Mrs.  Darlow  answered,  softly ; " and  you  ve  been 
happy,  too  ? " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  doggedly.  "I  suppose  I've  been  as  happy  as  anyone 
has  a right  to  expect.  It  has  been  a free,  healthy  life,  and  after  a few 
years  one  gets  over  things  in  a fashion.  A man  doesn  t forget  what  he  ha3 
once  felt  deeply ; but  in  time  he  turns  over  the  leaf  and  begins  a new 
chapter.  That’s  what  I thought  I’d  do  when  I sailed  for  England,  Mrs. 

Darlow."  , , . 

He  hesitated  a little  as  he  spoke  her  name  for  the  first  time,  and  as  he 
did  so,  his  eyes  met  hers  straight.  She  winced,  and  he  turned  away  his 
eyes.  She  thought  he  wished  to  convey  to  her  that  he  was  married,  and 
that  he  had  quite  got  over  any  lingering  attachment  he  might  have  had 
for  her.  He  went  on  hurriedly. 

" I began  to  think  that  if  I lived  that  sort  of  rough  lonely  life  much 
longer  I should  turn  into  a regular  savage.  I've  been  in  Europe  now  over 
eighteen  months." 

“ Eighteen  months ! I hope  you  have  had  a good  time,  Mr.  Dundas 
" Oh  yes ; a good  time  enough.  I thought  of  you  sometimes.  I won- 
dered if  I should  meet  you.  At  first  I used  to  look  out  for  you  regularly, 
till  I began  to  see  how  silly  that  was.  Of  course,  I did  not  know  where 
you  lived  or  anything  about  you,  but  one  has  an  idea  that  one  will  meet 
everyone  in  London,  and  that  was  where  I looked  for  you." 

" No,"  she  said,  ” I very  seldom  went  to  London." 

" I used  to  notice  the  ladies  in  the  carriages  driving  up  and  down  the  Row," 
said  he ; " I don’t  know  why  I expected  to  see  you  driving  in  the  Row,  except 
that  I supposed  you  were  rich,  and  that  you  would  do  what  other 

people  do."  ...  , 

“I  am  not  rich,”  she  exclaimed,  "I  shall  never  be  nch  any  more,  and 

I am  very  glad  of  it." 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  that  surprised  pained  interest. 

" Go  on,”  she  said.  " Did  you  ever  think  you  saw  me?" 

" Once  or  twice.  Of  course  it  was  a mistake.  I didn’t  know  how  much 
you  would  have  altered." 

" Do  you  think  I am  very  much  altered  ? " she  asked. 

He  did  not  answer  for  a moment  or  two.  "Yes,"  he  said  at  length, 
••  you  are  changed— horribly  changed.  When  I think  of  Nellie  Christian  s 
bright,  bonny  face.  I don’t  mean  that  you  are  less  beautiful.  It  isn’t 
that ; but  all  the  brightness  is  gone."  . 

« i am  sorry,"  she  said.  " that  there  is  nothing  of  Nellie  Christian  left— 

but  perhaps  it  is  best  so."  . , „ 

*•  The  eyes  are  the  same,"  he  said,  with  a curious  tenderness.  i ou 
have  Nellie  Christian's  eyes,  and  Nellie  Christian’s  hair." 

And  then  the  same  thought  flashed  through  the  minds  of  both,  the 
thought  of  how  in  the  old  days  by  the  creek  Alec  Dundas  had  had  a trick 
of  winding  one  of  Nellie  Christian’s  curling  hair  tendrils  ,ound  his  fin^eis 
as  they  talked.  He  gave  a little  impatient  sigh,  almost  groan,  and  moved 
back  against  the  wall.  _ , , , 

“ Nellie  Christian  is  dead,"  Mrs.  Darlow  said.  " Don't  let  us  speak  of  her." 

Again  there  was  silence.  

"Why  are  you  so  lonely?"  he  asked  abruptly.  Where  is  your 
husband  ? What  did  you  mean  by  what  you  said  ? He  is  not  dead  ? " 

" No  " she  answered ; " he  is  not  dead,  but  very  soon  he  will  be  dead  to 
me ; I have  left  him.  He—"  she  faltered—"  he  forced  me  to  leave  my  home, 
I have  not  done  anything  wrong,"  she  added  quickly. 

" You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

» Someone  elsejwill  tell  you  about  it  perhaps,"  she  went  on.  "By-and- 
bye  you  will  understand  ; it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  speak  of  it. 

“ I will  not  ask  you  anything,"  he  said  gently.  " But  will  you  tell  me 
this  ? Where  are  you  going  ? Are  we  to  pass  each  other  in  this  way  like 
ships  upon  the  sea,  and  never  to  meet  again  ? 

" We  must  take  our  chance  of  that,”  she  said.  _ " My  plans  are  uncertain, 
and  so  probably  are  yours,  and  in  any  case  she  paused. 

" You  are  going  to  say  that  in  any  case  it  might  be  as  well  for  me  tnat  we 
should  not  meet.  Perhaps  you  are  right." 

••  You  said  that  you  were  going  to  begin  a new  chapter.  Or  perhaps  it 
is  already  begun,"  she  said. 
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She  longed  to  know  if  he  were  married.  A.  troubled  wave  passed  over 
his  face.  There  was  a little  resolute  tightening  of  his  lips.  ••  I am  going  to 
see  some  friends  in  Lausanne — a lady — some  people  who  are  living  there, 
and  whom  I met  in  London  this  spring.  They  are  friends  of  my  mother’s, 
and  I am  to  join  my  mother,  who  is  with  them.  She  thinks  she  would  like 
to  settle  somewhere  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  the  sake  of  educating  my 
sister’s  children.  My  sister  is  a widow.” 

" Ah  ! And  these  other  friends — the  lady  ? " 

He  coloured.  “ She— my  mother  would  like  to  be  near  her  people,  when  I 
have  gone  back  to  Australia.” 

« Ah ! " The  story  was  told.  He  was  going  to  join  his  fiancee.  There 
was  to  be  a family  gathering — a wedding.  And  the  bride  lived  in  Lausanne. 

”1  am  going  to  Lausanne  too,”  she  said  desperately. 

••You!”  He  was  startled.  Then  he  laughed  awkwardly.  "So  we  are 
BOt  going  to  pass  each  other,  like  ships  at  sea.  We  shall  meet  soon.” 

••  Rose  Polhill  is  there— do  you  remember  Rose— my  cousin  ? She  is  the 
only  relation— the  only  friend  I have  in  England.  It  was  natural  that  I 
should  go  to  Rose.”  .... 

Eleanor  got  up  from  the  bench.  He  stood  switching  with  his  cane  a 
tuft  of  feathery  grass  growing  on  the  decayed  rampart.  Evening  was 
creeping  up  and  there  was  a red  glow  in  the  sky  behind  Rheinfels.  She 
put  on  her  hat  again  and  fastened  her  cloak.  He  turned  to  her  and  they 
stood  together  looking  down  on  the  peaceful  scene,  and  then  their  eyes  met 
and  clung  together  with  melancholy  tenderness.  Her  gaze  was  the  first  to 
turn  away.  She  uttered  a sad  little  laugh. 

••  Eleanor  ” he  exclaimed  impulsively  stretching  forth  his  hand.  "You 
have  not  said  yet  whether  I may  be  your  friend.” 

"Do  you  think  we  can  do  each  other  any  good  ? ” she  asked  wistfully. 

••  I don’t  know,”  he  said,  " whether  I can  be  of  any  use  to  you  ; but  it 
would  be  a pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  perhaps  I might,  and  somehow  I 
fancy  that  you  need  friends.” 

"Ah,  that  is  true  enough  1 " she  said.  She  put  forth  her  hand  and  it 
remained  for  an  instant  in  his. 

“ If  it  will  please  you  to  know  that  your  sympathy  has  made  me  feel  a 
little  less  lonely,  and  that  this  strange  meeting  has  brought  me  a sense  of 
comfort — if  only  in  the  knowledge  that  I have  not  done  anything  to  spoil 
your  life,  then  I tell  you  so  in  all  sincerity,"  she  said,  commanding  her 
voice. 

A gleam  of  light  came  into  his  eyes.  " Thank  you,"  he  said  simply. 

" Come,"  she  said,  “ it  is  getting  late,  and  we  have  to  cross  the  river. 
Are  you  staying  here  ? I thought  you  were  going  on  by  steamer.” 

Her  manner  was  purposely  commonplace.  “ Is  was  my  intention  to 
take  the  evening  train  to  Frankfort,"  he  answered.  “ But  now  you  will 
let  me  see  you  "safely  to  Lausanne  and  put  you  in  Miss  Polhill’s  charge  ? ” 

Eleanor  shook  her  head.  " No  I am  better  alone  now.  By-and-bye  we 
shall  meet  again.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

Miss  Rose  Polhill  was  one  of  the  emancipated  among  women.  She  wore 
her  hair  short,  disdained  conventionalities,  and  was  an  ardent  man-hater. 
She  had  once  cherished  exalted  expectations  as  to  her  ultimate  destiny  and 
the  destiny  of  womanhood  in  general,  but,  from  force  of  circumstances,  had 
been  obliged  to  moderate  her  views,  and  was  now  content  to  jog  along  in 
the  more  or  less  humdrum  fashion  of  a spinster  who  has  to  earn  her  own 
living.  She  was  an  Australian  who  had  despised  the  crudities  of  Austra- 
lian life,  and,  about  two  years  before  Eleanor  Darlow’s  marriage,  she  had 
packed  up  her  belongings,  had  taken  leave  of  'her  few  relatives — she  was 
an  orphan — and  had  started  with  a French  grammar  and  dictionary,  and 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  to  study  Art  in  Paris. 
She  had  not  found  Art  a very  profitable  pursuit,  and  had  wasted  a good 
deal  of  her  small  capital  during  her  student  years.  She  had  at  last,  with  a 
sigh  of  resignation,  given  up  her  magnificent  projects  for  achieving  great- 
ness, and  was  now  a teacher  of  drawing  and  music  at  Lausanne,  where 
she  occupied  an  apartment,  and  whither  she  had  invited  Eleanor  Darlow, 
when  she  had  heard  of  the  wreck  of  her  cousin's  home. 

Miss  Polhill  was  waiting  on  the  platform  when  Eleanor’s  train  steamed 
in  to  the  station.  She  was  a woman  of  thirty-five  who  might  have  been 
fairly  good-looking  if  she  had  not  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  herself 
unattractive.  She  had  bright  short-sighted  eyes,  habitually  dimmed  by  spec- 
tacles which  now  peered  into  each  group  of  passing  passengers  till  she  had 
found  the  one  she  sought.  She  carried  the  little  governess’s  portfolio  of 
music  and  drawing-paper,  which  she  flourished  to  emphasise  her  remarks 
to  the  railway  officials,  with  whom,  when  Eleanor's  luggage  was  found, 
she  started  an  animated  battle  of  words  on  the  question  of  an  over-state- 
ment of  weight. 

Eleanor  ha'd  not  seen  her  for  several  years,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  looked  utterly  unsympathetic,  and  the  last  person  to  whom,  under 
present  conditions,  she  ought  to  have  flown  for  comfort.  But  there  was 
certainly  nothing  unsympathetic  in  the  energy  with  which  Miss  Polhill 
protected  her  cousin’s  interests.  When  they  were  seated  in  the  cab,  she 
remarked  jerkily : 

“ Well,  I’m  glad  you've  come.” 

" Thank  you,  Rose,”  said  Eleanor,  ••  I hope  I shall  not  be  a trouble  to 
you.” 

"You'll  look  after  yourself,  I imagine,”  said  Miss  Polhill,  with  not  ill- 
natured  sharpness.  “ Otherwise  I’m  afraid  the  little  fiat  will  be  too 
limited  to  hold  us  both.  I’m  out  nearly  all  day,  and  you’ll  have  your 
writing  to  do,  I suppose.  I'm  a Worker,  as  I told  you  ; and  you  say  yon 
warit  to  be  a worker,  too,  though  I don’t  know  exactly  why  ; and  I 
shouldn’t  have  said  that  you  were  altogether  fated  for  the  life.” 

" I mean  to  be  a worker,”  answered  Eleanor.  " At  least,  I mean  to  try.” 

“ What  are  you  doing  now  ? ” asked  Miss  Polhill. 


" I'm  writing  a story.  The  Woman's  Monitor  said  something  about  taking 
it.  The  editor  is  always  rather  kind  to  me — he  published  my  first  story — 
and  I’m  to  send  it  to  him  when  it’s  done.” 

" On  approval,”  said  Miss  Polhill,  with  a little  snort.  *' Oh,  I know 
the  kind  of  thing.  It  very  seldom  msans  business." 

"Well,  if  they  refuse  it,  I may  be  able  to  get  into  something  else,” 
answered  Mrs.  Darlow.  " You  see,  I must  work  for  my  own  living  now.” 

" But  why  ? That’s  what  I say.  You’ve  got  your  settlement  money.  I 
presume.  He  can't  take  that  away  from  you  because  he  chooses  to  be  a 
beast.” 

“ I had  no  settlement,”  said  Mrs.  Darlow.  " Uncle  didn't  seem  to  think 
it  necessary.  I had  no  money  of  my  own,  you  know." 

" Well ! ” exclaimed  Miss  Polhill. 

"It  doesn’t  matter,”  said  Eleanor.  "Iam  quite  glad.  It  makes  me 
feel  free.  I don’t  intend  to  touch  another  penny  of  my  husband’s.” 

"Well,”  repeated  Miss  Polhill,  but  in  a gentler  tone,  " I’m  not  sure 
that  I shouldn’t  feel  the  samo."  She  added  after  a moment,  " though  if 
one  is  fool  enough  to  marry,  one  might  as  well  have  the  advantages  as  the 
drawbacks.  Here  we  are  at  the  Boulevard  Marotte.  I hope  you’ll  like 
rny  diggings." 

Miss  Polhill’s  quarters  were,  if  somewhat  bare,  sufficiently  comfortable. 
She  shared  a flat  with  an  elderly  couple  whose  daughters  had  married 
during  their  tenancy,  and  who  were  glad  to  take  a lodger.  Miss  Polhill 
occupied  four  rooms,  including  a kitchen ; and,  as  she  pointed  out  to 
Eleanor,  had  ample  accommodation  for  a visitor.  Eleanor  did  not  find 
out  till  afterwards  that  Rose  had  given  up  her  studio,  and  that  her  little 
maid  slept  in  a cupboard  in  the  kitchen. 

The  sitting-room  looked  bright  and  cosy  with  the  round  table  laid  for 
tea,  and  with  two  green  water-pots  of  the  country,  filled  with  flaming 
Virginia  creeper  on  the  mantleshelf.  Miss  Polhill’s  walls  were  decorated 
with  sketches  of  Australian  scenery,  and  studies  of  gum-trees,  and  other 
Antipodean  trees  and  flowers,  which,  as  she  said,  were  not  much  in  the  way 
of  Art,  but  reminded  her  of  the  Bush.  There  were,  however,  more 
ambitious  efforts  in  oils  and  water-colours,  which  represented  the  Art- 
student  period  in  Paris.  An  easel  stood  near  the  window,  and  a writing- 
table  flanked  the  easel.  There  were  bookshelves  and  certain  make-shift 
settees  covered  with  cretonne,  that  were,  in  reality,  Miss  Polhill’s  boxes 
thus  utilized.  Near  the  fire-place  was  a smaller  writing-table,  to  which 
Miss  Polhill  pointed.  " This  is  for  you,"  she  said,  " I hate  anyonemessing 
about  among  my  things,  so  I give  you  warning,"  she  laughed  good- 
humouredly.  " You  see  I mean  you  to  feel  at  home.  You’ll  have  the 
place  to  yourself,  most  times  from  ten  till  four.  I'm  out  teaching  four  days 
in  the  week.  The  other  three  I puddle  with  my  painting,  and  then  I shall 
turn  you  into  a model.  When  I’m  out,  and  you  are  not  working  you  can 
enjoy  the  view.” 

Miss  Polhill  pulled  aside  an  arrangement  of  drapery  for  darkening  the 
lower  half  of  the  window,  and  Eleanor  looked  out  on  the  blue  lake,  with  the 
Jura  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  Savoy  range  opposite  above  Evian. 
It  was  very  beautiful,  and  as  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  stifling  villa-like 
abode,  with  its  stone  griffins,  and  prim  shrubberies,  and  turreted  roof  which 
had  been  her  home,  her  heart  thrilled  with  a strange  sense  of  freedom  and 
novelty. 

Miss  Polhill  bustled  about,  seeing  that  the  luggage  was  brought  up.  and 
taking  off  Eleanor’s  travelling  things,  and  finally  settling  her  cousin  down 
to  the  tea-table. 

“ Well ! " she  said,  irrelevantly,  as  she  poured  the  second  cup,  " he’s  a 
beast  you  know,  and  I was  sure  of  it  from  the  first  day  I set  foot  in  his 
house — I never  went  again,  and  I daresay  you  wondered  why.  All  the 
same,  I don’t  think  I'd  have  given  that  woman  the  satisfaction  of  stepping 
into  my  shoes.  Of  course,  that's  what  she  wants ; and,  what  you  want 
with  a divorce  is  a thing  I can’t  understand.” 

" I didn't  think,  Rose,  you’d  be  the  one  to  grudge  me  my  freedom." 

“ It  seems  to  me  you  have  taken  your  freedom.  I'd  have  done  it  long 
ago  ; I’d  have  insisted  on  a judicial  separation.  There's  one  thing  to  be 
thankful  for  in  these,  days,  women  are  not  the  down-trodden  creatures 
they  w pr°  Lventy  years  ago.  He’s  bound  to  support  you.” 

I ceil  you  that  I will  not  take  a penny  of  his  money,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Darlow ; “ I want  to  be  free  even  of  his  name." 

“ You’ll  find  a difficulty  in  getting  quite  free  of  that,”  said  Rose  Polhill, 
drily.  “ It  will  stick  to  you,  I am  afraid,  unless  you  take  someone  else’s  name. 
Eleanor”— she  looked  at  her  cousin  in  a startled  way— “you  haven’t  got 
any  idea  of  that  sort,  have  you  ? ” 

Eleanor  quailed  before  the  swift  gleam  which  darted  through  her 
cousin’s  spectacles.  A painful  flush  overspread  her  face,  and  Miss  Polhill 
noted  it  with  a feeling  of  growing  uneasiness,  which,  however,  was  allayed 
by  Eleanor’s  emphatic  disclaimer,  made  after  a moment  or  two  of  silence. 
“ How  can  you  imagine  that  I have  any  such  idea  ? Do  not  insult  me 
Rose.” 

"Well,  I've  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that  people  do 
divorce  themselves  on  that  account,  sometimes,”  rejoined  Miss  Polhill,  im- 
perturbably. 

“You  know  the  sort  of  life  I’ve  led,”  Eleanor  went  on,  passionately; 
" do  you  think  there’s  been  any  room  in  it  for  that  kind  of  thing  ? Do  you 
suppose  there  is  a man  in  the  world  who  would — if  I were  free — think  of 
marrying  me  ? Dayou  suppose  I should  want  to  marry  ? ” 

“One  never  knows,”  said  Miss  Polhill.  "As  you  are  going  to  get  a 
divorce,  I am  glad  you  feel  about  it  in  that  way.  I’m  old-fashioned  I 
suppose,  and  I’m  half  a Catholic— like  my  neighbours  up  above.  Any- 
how, I don’t  approvejjof  divorce— I don’t  approve  of  marriage  either ; but 
that's  because  1 consider  it  much  too  set  ions  a thing  to  bo  rushed  into,  and 
rushed  out  of  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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leapt  at  one  bound  to  the  woolsack — was  pleading  some  cause  at  \ orx 
Assizes,  before  a judge  who  hated  him.  He  spoke  until  very  late  into  t e 
night ; and  when  even  his  iron  frame  was  beginning  to  feel  fatigued,  tie 
begged  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Court,  were  it  only  for  the  purpose  ot 
taking  refreshment.  The  judge  sternly  replied  that  the  case  must 
go  on,  but  that  if  Mr.  Brougham  needed  any  refreshment  he  might  take  it  n 
court.  The  advocate  whispered  to  the  usher,  who  went  out  and  presently 
returned,  bearing  a large  china  punch  bowl,  a silver  punch  lad-.e,  and  two 
bottles  of  Madeira,  the  contents  of  which  Brougham  poured  into  the  bowl ; 
and  throughout  that  night  did  he  continue  to  ladle  out  and  sip  Madeira, 
while  pouring  forth  not  sips  but  tremendous  sentences  of  impassioned 
eloquence  till  the  day  dawned,  and  the  punch  bowl  was  empty,  and  tne 
judge  the  piaintifi,  the  defendant,  the  attorneys,  and  i-he  witnesses  were 

all  snoring ; and  the  jury  waking  up  with  a start,  when  the  tremmoous 

■g  I tongue  of  the  advocate  had  ceased  to  wag,  gave  a verdict,  without  leaving 

tf'i * it*  the  box,  for  Mr.  Brougham’s  client. 


Of  the  Royal  Academy.  H Tgurnal  but  he  hinted  that  some  of 

of  the  anecdotes  which  you  have  read  . 

hs  i!  sa,d,° 

have  asked  him,  “ Which  of  ye  is  the  other  ? 

„ Greek  gentleman,  named  Hierocles,  who 

is  ^•■srs'ss?  2&1-,  er«i»8  *. 

asked  him,  *•  Was  it  you  who  died,  or  your  brother  ? 

ancient  form  in  Hieioues  down  to  a straw  a day, 

“"sted  for,h" “p‘* 

ments  by  dying. 

ONLY  recently  In  a con.cmpo^I  oS 

and  her  fishmonger, precisely  al}rX"Xon  taChevet’s  window,  ob- 
blockbead,  who,  seeing  a very  • - be  could  afford  to  purchase  the 

served  that  he  would  save  up  his i m y b the  story  of  Skolastikos, 

“* 


« tb. — were  - « «• 

settled 

be  your  own  noble  self  and  sit _ money  ’’  Hesat 

well,”  quoth  the  placable  peer,  , handedit  folded,  to  the  solicitor, 

down,  filled  in  the  required  documenU ^ 
who  with  the  deepest  of  bows  took  “S  departu  „ p Messiews 

office  he  looked  at  the  cheque  and  found  that  Uarer"  ; 

Stomach  Ache  and  Co.  or  bearer  £ 5 ■ requiring  endorsement,  Lord 

had  the  cheque  been  drawn  no  avail ; unless, 

— 

whom  he  afterwards  presente  . , . an  anecdote  whioh  may, 

grateful  esteem  This  ancient  dame  f^^^B^Lgham  s forensic  career, 
or  may  not  be  of  the  chestnut  or-.  ° n~Vpr  ••  took  silk."  but 

The  marvellous  stuff  gowesman-you  know  he  never  took  silk, 


Something  Like  Riding  Habits.— The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  ladies  should  have  a hunting  costume,  and  to  that  t be 
Empress  agreed  very  willingly  The  famous  costumier  Leray  was  consu  .ted, 
and  a very  brilliant  uniform  was  arranged  Each  princess  selected  a 
different  colour  for  herself  and  her  household  The  costume  of  t»- 
Empress  was  amaranth  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  with  a toque  also 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  a plume  of  white  feathers  All  tne  ladies-u> 
waiting  wore  amaranth.  Queen  Hortense  chose  blue  and  silver  ■ Madame 
Murat? pink  and  silver;  Princess  Borghese,  lilac  and  silver  The  dress 
was  a sort  of  tunic  or  short  redingote,  in  velvet ; velvet  b^sjo  match  the, 
dress,  and  a toque  with  a white  plume.  " What  do  you  think  of  this  glori- 
fied raiment,  ye  modern  amazons,  with  your  short  habits.  y°ur  P°t_ha 
your  covert  coats,  your  fancy  waistcoats,  your  Wellington  boots,  and  w 
your  * Cesarewitches  ? 1 ” — Madame  de  Remusat' s Memoirs. 

Mr  Pitt  and  the  Walmer  relics  "are  up"  in  the  journalistic  market 
just  now.  Thus,  indeed  I need  no  apology  for  giving  a iew  anecdotes  of 
the  illustrious  Prime  Minister,  and  of  that  great  mine  of  Pitaana,  the 
memoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 

Pitt's  Consideration  for  Age. — Mr.  Pitt’s  consideration  for  age  was 
very  marked.  He  had,  exclusive  of  Walmer.  a house  m the  ullage  for  the 
reception  of  those  whom  the  castle  could  not  hold  If  a respec.able  com 
moner,  advanced  in  years,  and  a young  duke  arrived  at  the  some  time,  and 
there  happened  to  be  but  one  room  vacant  in  the  castle,  he  would  be  sura 
to  assigi? it  to  the  senior,  for  it  is  better  (he  would  say),  that  these  young 
lords  should  walk  home  on  a rainy  night  than  old  men,  they  can  bear  it 
more  easily. 

Pitt  on  Agreeable  Nonsense.-Mi.  Pitt  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
he  always  conceived  more  favourably  of  that  man  s understanding  . 
talked  agreeable  nonsense,  than  of  his  who  talked  sensibly  only  , for The 
latter  might  come  from  books  and  study,  while  the  former  could  only  ~e 
the  natural  fruit  of  imagination. 

The  Premier  at  a Country  Ball. — Mr.  Pitt  was  never  Inattentive  to 
what  was  passing  around  him,  though  he  often  thought  prop«  to  appear 
so  On  one  occasion  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  took  him  to  the  Ashford 
ball  to  show  him  off  to  the  yeomen  and  their  wives  Though  sitting  m the 
room  in  all  his  senatorial  seriousness,  he  contnved  to  ODserve  everything , 
and  •nobody,”  Lady  Hester  said,  "could  give  a more  lively  account  of  a 
ball  than  he  " He  told  who  was  rather  fond  of  a certain  captain,  how  ! Ls. 
K.  was  dressed,  how  Miss  Jones.  Miss  Johnson,  or  Miss  Anybody  danced 
and  had  all  the  minutiae  of  the  night  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  an 
idle  looker-on. 

The  Lord  Warden  on  Astronomy.— I recollect  one  day  Mr.  Pitt 
came  into  the  drawing  room  to  me—"  Oh,"  said  he,  ‘ how  I have  been 
bored  by  Sir  Sydney  coming  with  his  box  full  of  papers,  and  keeping  me 
for  a couple  of  hours  when  I had  so  much  to  do.”  I observed  to  him  that 
"heroes  were  generally  vain  : Lord  Nelson  is  so."  • So  he  is  replied 
Mr  Pitt,  » but  not  like  Sir  Sydney  ; and  how  different  is  Arthur  W ellesley 
who  has  just  quitted  me ! He  has  given  me  details  so  clear  upon  affairs 
in  India  ; and  he  talked  of  them,  too,  as  if  he  had  been  a surDeon  of  a 
regiment  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  so  that  I know  not  which  to 
admire  most,  his  modesty  or  his  talents;  and  yet  the  fate  of  India  depends 
upon  them."  _ 

When  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  Walmer,  he  recovered  his  health  prodigiously. 
He  used  to  go  to  a farm  near  Walmer,  where  hay  and  corn  were  kept 
tor  the  horses.  He  had  a room  fitted  up  there  with  a table  and  two  or 
three  chairs,  where  he  used  to  write  sometimes,  and  a tidy ’ wmm  to 
dress  him  something  to  eat.  Oh  i what  slices  of  bread  a,,d  butter  I 
have  seen  him  eat  there,  and  hunches  of  bread  and  cheese  big  enou 
for  a nlouehman.  He  used  to  say  that,  whenever  he  could  retire  from 
public  life? he  would  have  a good  Englishwoman  cook  Sometimes,  after 
a grand  dinner,  he  would  say,  "I  want  something— I am  hungry  And 
wh6en  I remarked,  " Well,  but  you  have  just  got  up  from  dinner,  bevoujd 
add  "Yes,  but  I looked  round  the  table,  and  there  was  nothing  I cou 
eat— all  the  dishes  were  so  made  up  and  so  unnatural. 

One  very  bitter  winter,  some  thirty  years  or  more  ago,  E.  T.  Smith,  an 
Indefatigable  public  entertainer,  organised  a daUy. distribution  o J beef  soup 
at  the  stage  door  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane  Meeting  Robert 

S and 

Tween  (Turenne). 


May  7,  1892. 
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THE  FRENCH  EXECUTIONER. 

BY 

H.  SUTHE ELAND  EDWARDS, 


By  no  means  the  least  curious  fact  In  the  history  of  the 
French  executioner  is  that  in  former  days  he  killed  with  one 
hand  and  healed  with  the  other.  He  was  a physician,  that  is 
to  say ; and  at  his  dispensary,  in  the  intervals  between  his 
murderous  operations,  he  dealt  out  medicines  to  the  poor 
people  who  flocked  to  him  for  advice.  By  far  the  most 
famous  of  these  medical  bourreaux  was  Victor  of  Nimes. 
His  scientific  reputation  spread  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
France.  One  day  an  Englishman  called  upon  him  for 
a consultation.  This  patient  had  a twisted  neck,  and  had 
come  over  to  place  himself  under  the  treatment  of  the  once- 
famous  school  of  Montpellier.  After  having  endured  all  sorts 
of  experiments,  he  found  that  his  head  shov/ed  no  sign  of 
resuming  its  normal  position,  and,  therefore,  wishing  his 
tormentors  good-day,  went  on  to  Victor.  “ Can  you  cure 
me  ? ” he  enquired.  The  executioner  examined  him  and  then 
said : “ It  is  a simple  case  of  twisted  neck.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  cure  you  if  you  will  confide  in  me  and  do  whatever  I 
command.”  The  Englishman  consented,  and,  after  certain 
preliminaries,  both  surgeon  and  patient  passed  from  the 
consulting  room  into  a more  retired  apartment.  That 
Victor,  besides  being  a surgeon,  was  a humourist,  seems 
beyond  question.  The  room  now  entered  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  in  particular — with  one  exception,  namely,  that 
from  the  ceiling  hung  a rope,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
noose.  The  doctor  ordered  his  patient  to  put  his  head  in 
this  noose.  For  a long  time  the  Englishman  hesitated 
and  protested ; ultimately  he  obeyed.  Then  Victor 
tightened  the  noose,  hoisted  his  subject  high  up  in  the  air, 
and,  using  the  victim’s  legs  as  a kind  of  trapeze,  went  through 
the  most  frightful  gymnastic  exercises.  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour — a mcmvais  quart  d’heure  for  our  countryman 
— the  performance  concluded  and  the  patient  was  let  down — 
cured. 

The  executioner  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  Interesting,  and 
important  figures  in  the  history  of  France  in  general,  and  of 
Paris  in  particular.  Going  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  we 
find  that  there  already  existed  an  individual  whose  duty  it 
was  to  whip,  hang,  behead,  break  on  the  wheel,  and  burn,  in 
the  name  of  the  law.  He  was  then  called  the  “ Executioner 
of  High  Justice,”  and  every  bailiwick  possessed  such  a 
functionary.  An  ordinance  of  1264  against  blasphemers  pro- 
vides that  “ anyone  who  has  offended  by  word  or  deed  shall 
be  beaten,  naked,  with  rods ; that  is  to  say,  men  by  a man, 
and  women  by  a woman,  without  the  presence  of  any  man." 
Hence  some  historians  have  inferred  that  the  office  of  “ bour- 
relle,"  or  female  executioner,  existed.  This  is  an  error, 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of  the 
“bourreau”  was  usually  preferred  for  the  duty  of  whipping 
female  misdemeanants.  As  to  the  rest,  an  elaborate  appren- 
ticeship had  to  be  gone  through  by  the  executioner  before  he 
was  deemed  fit  for  his  work.  The  law  stipulated  that  he 
must  be  competent  to  whip,  quarter,  break  on  the  wheel, 
fork,  clip  off  ears,  gibbet,  dismember,  and  so  forth.  For  a 
long  time  the  executioner  wore  a special  costume — a cassock, 
wrought  in  colours  peculiar  to  the  town  in  which  he  operated, 
and  bearing  in  front  the  representation  of  a gibbet,  and  behind 
that  of  the  scaffold-staircase  ; emblems  somewhat  too  obvious 
of  his  infamous  profession.  So  soon  as  the  office  of  “ bour- 
reau ” was  permanently  established,  large  taxes  were  enfeoffed 


to  him,  and  the  executioners  of  Fiance  now  became  so  jealous 
of  their  prerogatives  that  one  of  them,  in  1560,  sued  a gentle- 
man at  law  because,  seizing  a thief  who  tried  to  take  his 
purse,  he  had  drawn  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  rascal’s  ear. 
In  thus  acting  the  gentleman  was  accused  of  having  infringed 
on  the  executioner’s  rights,  and  invaded  his  profession,  the 
ear  technically  belonging  to  the  executioner  as  one  of  his  per- 
quisites. No  less  curious  than  manifold  were  the  taxes  and 
privileges  of  all  kinds  enjoyed  by  this  functionary.  When  he 
performed  an  execution  on  the  domain  of  a monastery  he  was 
entitled,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  head  of  a pig ; and  the 
Abbe  of  Saint-Germain  paid  him  an  annual  tax  of  this  kind. 
The  heads,  moreover,  of  any  pigs  found  straying  in  the  streets 
or  highways  of  Paris  belonged  to  the  executioner.  During 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Parisians 
had  permitted  their  pigs  to  stroll  about  in  the  public  tho- 
roughfares ; but  when  the  son  of  Louis  le  Gros  was  killed  by 
a fall  from  his  horse,  which  had  stumbled  over  one  of  these 
wandering  animals,  it  was  forbidden  thenceforth  to  allow  them 
outside  their  owners’  premises,  though  an  exception  was  made 
in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Saint-Antoine,  who  were  still  at 
liberty  to  let  out  their  pigs,  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  mark  on  the  ear.  Any  pig  found  walking  abroad 
without  this  mark  was  now  seized  by  the  executioner,  who 
could  demand  either  its  head  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  four  sous. 
Another  of  his  curious  privileges  was  to  levy  a tax  on  young 
women  leading  objectionable  lives.  He  received  duty,  more- 
over, on  the  goods  vended  by  different  classes  of  shopkeepers, 
and  could  walk  into  their  shops  and  help  himself  to  a certain 
proportion  of  their  stock.  Still  more  extraordinary  than  any 
hitherto  mentioned  was  the  tax  he  levied  on  all  sick  persons 
living  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  who  were  compelled  to  pay  him 
four  sous  apiece  every  quarter.  Some  of  the  tolls  taken  at 
bridges  went  into  his  pocket.  He  was  permitted  to  despoil 
the  criminals  he  put  to  death.  At  first  he  could  only  take 
possession  of  what  they  had  upon  them  above  the  girdle,  but 
ultimately  he  obtained  everything. 

The  executioner  is  still  regarded  in  France  with  much  of 
the  abhorrence  which  has  always  been  felt  for  him,  but  although 
he  is  an  outcast  from  the  ordinary  world,  admission  to  the 
churches,  promenades,  and  public  places  generally,  is  not  to- 
day, as  it  once  was,  denied  to  him.  Whenever  his  place  be- 
comes vacant  there  is  a rush  of  candidates  for  it  more  multi- 
tudinous, and  more  eager,  than  for  any  other  State  office  what- 
soever. To  be  “ Monsieur  de  Paris,”  as  the  executioner  is 
styled,  seems  a pinnacle  of  ambition  with  only  too  large  a 
section  of  the  public.  The  executioner  has  generally  been 
more  loathed  in  France  than  even  in  England.  And  justly 
so ; for  in  the  former  country  his  work,  for  many  centuries, 
has  been  peculiarly  infamous,  not  to  say  diabolical.  In  the 
present  day,  it  is  true,  “ Monsieur  de  Paris  ” simply 
touches  a button,  and  his  victim,  without  a struggle  or  a 
pang,  is  no  more.  But  he  was  not  always  so  humane. 
Once  it  was  his  own  hand  that  dealt  slow  death,  and  inflicted 
fiendish  torture.  It  was  he  who  quartered  the  condemned 
wretch — who  attached  horses,  that  is  to  say,  to  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  then  drove  them  in  four  different  directions.  It  was 
he  who  burned,  or  broke  on  the  wheel — the  latter  an  inde- 
scribably ghastly  operation,  in  which  he  used  an  iron  bar  to 
break  almost  every  bone  in  the  victim’s  body.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  even  to-day  “ Monsieur  de  Paris  ” 
should  be  the  object  of  a detestation  which  Ketch  himself 
failed  to  excite. 

The  Revolution  ot  1789,  though  it  swept  away  his  privi- 
leges, completely  rehabilitated  that  “ bourreau  ” whose  ser- 
vices it  was  so  frequently  to  require ; and  a decree  of  the  Con- 
vention decided  that  henceforth  this  functionary  should  be 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  army.  The  “ bourreau  ” 
now  became  an  influential  and  admired  personage.  He  was 
sometimes  invited  to  dine  at  distinguished  tables,  and 
embraced  as  a favourite  guest.  Ultimately,  he  figured  as  an 
autobiographer.  The  last  of  the  Sansons  wrote  his  own 
memoirs,  together  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  executioners 
like  himself. 
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**  Correspondence  is  invited,  for  this  page ; all  letters  should,  have 
the  word  Boudoir  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  envelope.  The 
•«  Three  Women  " would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  all  matters  of  home-interest. 


[At  Tea.) 

Miss  Tabinet  : Evelyn,  I think  your  tea  is  the  very  worst  ! 
ever  tasted;  perhaps  it’s  not  the  fault  of  the  tea,  though  , m 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  lies  in  the  making.  I always 

m Mrs"1  Armful  : And  then  you  know  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  tea  if  it’s  not  right. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Exactly.  _ . - „ x t 

Lady  Velvel  : I don’t  think  my  tea  is  bad.  I often  taste 
much  worse  in  other  people’s  houses. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Not  in  mine,  Evelyn.  I always  buy 
Lipton’s  Tea,  their  very  best,  and  I only  pay  is.  yd.  a pound 
for  it.  I make  it  myself,  and  then  I know  how  it  is  made,  and 
I don’t  mind  telling  anybody  that  I consider  it  as  good  or 
better  than  what  I get  elsewhere. 

Lady  Velvel:  Oh,  Mrs.  Armful,  I have  such  news  for 
vou  My  sister  Kitty  is  coming  home  from  India  almost  at 
once ; she  is  bringing  her  husband  with  her,  and  they  want 
me  to  look  them  out  a small  furnished  house  or  a flat,  lsn  t 
that  news  ? 

Mrs.  Armful  : It  is  indeed. 

Lady  Velvel:  So  I am  going  to  take  a flat  and  furnish  it 
for  them,  and  I shall  be  their  landlord.  I have  thought 
it  all  out,  so  instead  of  letting  my  own  house,  where, 
as  you  know,  I am  very  comfortable,  I shall  furnish  one  tor 
them.  After  our  outing  the  other  day,  I felt  desperately 
tired,  and  I don’t  think,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
that  I should  care  to  move  myself.  . 

Mrs.  Armful:  Well,  I dare  say  you’re  right.  _ I fancied 
you  would  think  twice  about  that  idea.  I think  getting  the  nat 
m order  for  your  sister  will  be  a nice  occupation  for  you,  and 
if  I can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  command  me. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Do  you  know  anything  really _ good  tor 
cleaning  carpets,  Mrs.  Armful?  Mine  are  so  dirty,  and 
I must  have  something  done  to  them. 

Mrs.  Armful:  I always  have  mine  scrubbed  with  Sunlight 
Soap;  it  fetches  up  the  colour  well,  and  leaves  no  smell. 
Some  people  use  Procter’s  Carpet  Soap,  but  personally 
prefer  the  other.  A loofah  is  a good  thing  to  use  for  it,  then 
have  ready  some  clean  dusters  and  well  rub  and  dry  as  much 
as  you  can.  There  are  so  many  good  soaps  nbw-a-days  that 
no  one  need  be  dirty.  Of  course  there  are  evils,  in  allowing 
housemaids  too  much  soap — they  will  use  it  for  paint  work,  and 
when  once  soap  is  used  for  that,  it  never  comes  right  again. 
The  best  way  to  wash  paint  is  to  take  a basin  of  clean  water 
with  a small  knob  of  soda  in  it,  then  use  a clean  sponge,,  and 
after  rubbing  it  on  the  paint  work,  rinse  it  . in  another  basin  of 
water,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  dirt  before  dipping  it  in  the  other 
basin  again.  You  will  have  to  stand  by  and  see  it  done,  or  your 
domestics  won’t  take  the  trouble,  to  be  particular  as  to  which 
water  they  put  the  dirty  sponge  in. 

Lady  Velvel  : Plow  do  you  learn  all  these  things,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Oh.  I don’t  know;  I think  things  over, and  try 


them  myself.  I’m  not  at  all  ashamed  to  wash  paint  or  show 
a young  servant  how  to  do  it. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Thanks;  I shall  certainly  try  your  way,  Mrs. 

AMrs!’  Armful:  It  is  no  use  if  the  paint  has  once  been  done 
with  soap,  you  understand.  In  that  case,  keep  on  with  tne 

5°£dy  Velvel  : How  do  you  like  this  gown,  Mrs.  Armful  ? 

It  is  new  to-day.  . . . , 

Mrs.  Armful  : It’s  very  pretty ; I was  just  going  to  ask  you 
if  it  were  new.  I’m  so  fond  of  those  soft  brown  tints ; they  suit 

you  well,  too.  , _ , T. 

Lady  Velvel  : Yes,  I think  they  do.  So  does  mauve.  I m 
having  a lovely  mauve  crepe  de  Chine  gown  made ; the  back  is 
to  be  quite  tight-fitting,  with  such  a dainty,  delightful  Watteau 
pleat  arrangement,  fastened  with  soft  nbbon  bows  which  faU 
to  the  length  of  the  train.  The  front  is  made  loose,  and 
caught  across  the  bust  with  some  lovely  shimmery  trimming. 
The  sleeves  are  made  entirely  of  this,  with  long  overhanpng 
ones  of  the  crepe  ; and  round  the  throat  is  some  beautiful  old 
lace— old  lace  is  “ the  thing  ” to  wear  just  now. 

Miss  Tabinet:  It  sounds  very  extravagant,  Evelyn,  but 

I’ve  no  doubt  it  will  look  nice. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I like  all  those  pretty,  delicate  tints,  but 
they  want  to  be  so  very  fresh,  or  else  they  look  anything  but 
desirable.  A soiled  tea-gown  is  an  awful  thing.  I generally 
find  black  most  serviceable  for  my  means,  and  blue  serge  for 
out-of-door  gowns.  I’ve  just  sent  to-day  to  Egerton  Burnett  s 
for  a lot  of  his  best  blue  serge.  I think  there  is  nothing  like 
it  for  right  down  useful  every-day  wear,  and  for  the  children 
nothing  can  compare  with  it. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Just  what  I think,  but  the  great  difficulty 
I find  is  getting  anyone  to  make  up  my  materials  after  I ve 

bought  theiii.  , . 

Mrs.  Armful  : I have  an  excellent  maid ; she  does  nothing 
but  sew.  I pay  her  a good  salary,  and  she  is  well  worth  ncr 
money,  for  she  not  only  makes  every  rag  the  chicks  wear, 
but  a good  many  of  my  own  things,  and  this  at  the  end  ot  -he 
year  makes  a considerable  difference  to  my  expenses. 

Lady  Velvel  : The  bonnets  and  hats  this  season  are  lovely, 
don’t  you  think?  Prettier  than  they  have  been  for  a long 
time.  Do  you  know  that  I used  to  be  a very  good  milliner  : 

I could  copy  anything,  and  my  original  ideas  were  not  halt 

k Miss  Tabinet  : I wonder  why  gas  is  gone  up  in  price  ? 
When  my  bill  came  in  I found  I’d  burnt  just  about  hail  as 
much  again  as  I burnt  the  quarter  before,  and  when  I sent 
for  the  man  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  meter,  lie 
came  and  told  me  he  could  do  nothing,  as  the  meter  belonged 
to  my  landlord  and  not  to  the  Company  ! I said  I couldnt 
see  the  advantage  of  having  to  pay  nothing  for  the  use  of  the 
meter  if  it  burnt  ever  so  much  more  gas  than  it  ought  -o. 
Flats,  my  dear,  have  many  advantages,  but  I don  t tnink  nee 
meters  can  be  called  one  of  them.  I’m  not  so  sure  that  1 
consider  life  in  a fiat  altogether  satisfactory ; the  disagreeab.es 
are  sometimes  hard  to  bear,  and  I don’t  think  the  agreeal:--s 
make  up  for  them. 

Lady  Velvel  : But  I thought  of  a flat  for  Kitty.  Don  i you 
think  it  would  be  nice  for  them,  dear  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  : Yes,  only  look  out  you  don  t get  musical 

. . . 1 l ...  rinfs 


neighbours  either  above  you,  below  you,  or  either  side 
of  you.  Music  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  possible.  1 
have  some  wretches  living  below  me  who  play— or  rather  try 
to  play — every  day  and  all  day.  They  have  three  or  .our 
different  instruments  and  cannot  perform  on  either,  so  you  may 
imagine  the  distressing  sounds  I hear  floating  up  to  me.  It 
nearly  drives  me  mad  sometimes.  , , t 

Mrs.  Armful  : I like  my  dear  old  house.  I have  plenty  o. 
room,  and  with  all  the  improvements  we  have  made  to  it  since 
we  bought  it,  I think  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable houses  in  town. 

Lady  Velvel  : By  the  way,  Mrs.  Armful,  how  oo  you  think 
my  hair  looks  since  Mrs.  Fairbanks  took  it  m hand  ? it  has 
grown  tremendously. 
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Mrs.  Armful  : I think  it  looks  very  nice  and  much  more 
glossy  than  it  used  to. 


Lady  Velvel:  Yes,  I have  used  the  Bernhardt  Tonic  now 
for  six  months,  and  its  effect  has  been  wonderful ; my  hair  is 
as  strong  as  it  used  to  be  weak,  and  the  Glorine  gives  it  such 
a nice  golden  sheen — you  can’t  call  it  a dye — 

Miss  Tabinet  : That’s  what  every  one  says  when  they 
dye  their  hair.  Why  not  call  things  by  their  proper  name  ? 

Lady  Velvel:  But,  indeed,  this  is  not  a dye;  you  try  it  ou 
yours  and  see  how  lovely  you  will  look. 

Miss  Tabinet  ( horrified)  : My  dear  1 

Mrs.  Armful  : Well,  my  dear,  I must  run,  as  we  are  dining 
out  to-night,  and  I shall  only  just  get  home  in  time  to  dress, 
and  if  I’m  late  Henry  will  fidget  me  to  death,  and  then  I shall 
be  flurried,  and  my  nose  will  get  red,  and  I shall  arrive  at  our 
destination  not  looking  my  best. 

Lady  "V  elvel  : Good-bye.  I’m  going  to  see  Niobe  at  the 
Strand  to-night.  I hear  it’s  the  funniest  play  to  be  seen  in 
London,  and  that  handsome  creature,  Miss  Lamb,  is  too 
lovely  for  anything. 


Mrs.  Armful:  To-morrow  I am  going  to  the  Lyric 
Theatre  to  see  Lady  Violet  Greville’s  new  piece,  “ Nadia.” 
I shall  tell  you  all  about  the  frocks  next  time  I come  ; they 
are  sure  to  be  pretty.  I always  like  the  way  Olga  Brandon 
gowns  herself ; she  is  often  peculiar  in  her  style  of  dress,  but 
always  effective,  and  that  is  the  great  thing  to  strive  for  in 
these  days  of  each  one  trying  to  outdo  the  other.  Stage  frocks 
now  are  very  different  to  what  they  were  in  olden  times.  I 
have  heard  my  mother  say  that  if  an  actress  gave  twelve  or 
fourteen  guineas  for  a gown  she  thought  it  a fortune,  but  now 
actresses  think  nothing  of  thirty  and  forty  guineas,  and  stars  of 
such  magnitude  as  Sara  Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry,  or  Mrs. 
Langtry  think  very  little  of  wearing  a gown  that  will  cost  her, 
or  her  manager,  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  actresses’  dresses  often  set  the  fashion  ; they 
have  the  knowlege,  understood  by  so  few,  of  how  to  wear  a 
good  frock.  It  is  all  very  well  to  order  a fine  gown,  but  the 
most  ^important  thing  is  to  understand  the  art  of  wearing  it, 
and  the  art  of  knowing  just  the  hundred-and-one  odds  and 
ends  suitable  to  be  worn  with  it.  That  is  the  crucial  point 
where  so  many  women  fail. 


Lady  Velvel:  Yes,  I think  you  are  right.  The  etceteras 
often  rum  a good  gown,  and  these,  as  a rule,  require  more 
thought  bestowed  on  them  than  the  gown  itself.  Fancy  I 
saw  a woman  at  the  New  Gallery  the  other  day  looking  aw- 
fully nice  in  a stylish  tailor-made  gown  of  soft  grey  cloth, 
braided  very  elegantly  with  black;  surmounting  this  a 
lovely  black  chip  hat  with  some  charming  grey  feathers,  so 
prettily  arranged.  But  when  one  came  to  study  her  more  closely 
tae  entire  effect  was  spoiled  by  brown  suede  gloves.  Why  could 
she  not  have  worn  light  grey  kid  to  match  her  gown,  stitched 
with  black  or,  failing  these,  plain  black  kid  ?— then  she  would 
have  looked  splendid. 

Mrs^  Armful:  I am  so  delighted  at  the  enormous  success 
oi  Bala  s Journal.  Do  you  know  that  little  Rachel’s  birthday 
tell  on  the  very  day  the  paper  came  out,  and  Mrs.  Sala  has 
ordered  from  the  Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths’  Company 
such  a sweet  little  gold  bangle  for  her,  with  the  name  of  the 
Journal  inscribed  on  the  inside,  and  Rachel’s  name  on  the 
outside.  I went  with  her  when  she  ordered  it,  and  my  soul 
imtually  yearned  to  buy  at  least  half  the  shop  contained. 
Such  a quantity  of  lovely  things  I saw.  I think  gold  jewel- 
Jery  of  the  present  day  is  charming.  I used  to  hate  gold 
ornaments,  but  now  one  sees  so  many  quaintly  designed 
bracelets  and  brooches  that  they  are  a delight  to  one’s  vision. 

FrH^xf  ?ATET : A1)  ouSht  t0  have  been  with  me  last 
J'i/l  f-velyn.  Aith  your  passion  for  delicate  lingerie  you 
wouki  have  come  out  of  Regent  Street  poorer  that  when  you 
lmU  At  a well-known  shop,  I saw  the  most  beautiful 
underwear  possible  to  imagine.  But  I must  be  off  now  ; 

fiTro  S’T/r,’  or.thc  “ext  day>  y°u  sha11  bave  full  particu- 
lar of  all  the  lovely  things  that  feasted  my  eyes.  ^ 


THE  OUTCAST  TURK. 

By  GEORGE  B.  BURGIN, 

Author  OP  “ A Quaker  Girl,”  “ Two  Tragedies,”  “ The 
Band  of  Tears,”  &c. 

" Ittshallah,  but  it  is  wonderful ! ” 

Hassan  Effendi  dropped  his  tray  of  Turkey  rhubarb  on  the 
toes  of  an  old  lady  who  was  absently  calculating  the  price  of 
Welsh  mutton  from  the  iron  hooks  of  a little  shop  opposite 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sens,  in  the 
Strand. 

The  old  lady  did  not  appear  to  think  it  at  all  -wonderful.  She 
“gave  sorrow  words,”  and  called  Hassan  Effendi  an  “un- 
baptised heathen,”  which  was  rather  superfluous,  seeing  that 
most  religious  sects,  except  Quakers,  regard  everyone  as  a 
heathen  who  hasn’t  been  baptised.  Then  she  moved  on — 
without  her  mutton — and  was  lost  in  the  swaying  tide  of  life 
as  it  flowed  Charing  Cross-wards  that  frosty  November 
afternoon. 

Hassan  Effendi  did  not  know  English,  and  had  vowed 

never  to  learn  it,  so  he  could  not  retaliate.  She  had  “ re- 
sulted and  treated  with  ironing  ” his  offer  of  two  packets  for 
a penny.  It  was  kismet.  He  shrugged  his  lean  shoulders  as 
he  followed  the  person  who  had  caused  him  to  ejaculate 
“ Inshallah ! ” 

The  individual  in  question  was  one  Peter  Plack,  packing- 
case  maker — a brawny  fellow  with  green  baize  apron  round 
his  waist,  and  green  paper  cap  on  head.  Though  the  after- 
noon was  cold,  Plack  braved  the  breeze  in  all  the  free  and 
easy  indecorum  of  shirt  sleeves.  He  was  stalwart  and  strong. 
The  olive-skinned  follower  of  Mahomet  had  a bad  cough ; 
the  climate  evidently  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  shivered  as  he 
followed  Bbter — at  a respectful  distance — to  an  underground 
cellar  in  a little  side  street  by  the  river. 

Business  had  been  good  with  Plack.  He  sat  down  on  a 
bench  and  lit  his  pipe,  utterly  regardless  of  the  inflammable 
nature  of  the  shavings  littered  around.  Then,  as  he  looked 
towards  the  door,  he  was  aware  of  the  rhubarb  vendor’s 
reverential  salaams  in  his  direction. 

Plack  motioned  to  Hassan  Effendi  to  sit  down  by  the 
fire.  The  other’s  hollow  eyes  filled  him  with  rough 
pity.  Many  times  had  he  noticed  Hassan  toiling  painfully 
along  the  Strand.  Tire  British  public  scoffed  at  Hassan’s 
rhubarb,  and  displayed  well -justified  doubts  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness— doubts  which  would  have  become  certainties  had  they 
seen  Hassan  preparing  it  with  scraped  brickdust  from  the 
lodging-house  floor  where  he  slept — brickdust  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  and  powdered  very  fine. 

Hassan  knelt  down  on  the  floor  and  reverentially  kissed 
Plack’s  hand ; then  he  saluted  the  apron  in  the  same  way. 
He  had  found  a true  believer — one  who  had  made  “ The 
Haj  ” — (the  pilgrimageto  Mecca) — and  was  therefore  entitled 
to  wear  a sacred  green  turban,  and  to  have  his  loins  girt 
about  with  the  holy  colour.  Only  the  best-beloved  of  the 
Prophet,  and  highest  in  the  land,  were  allowed  to  wYear  that 
holy  shade,  his  favourite  tint.  Plack  was  evidently  a great 
Mollah — a learned  man  of  the  priests.  Hassan’s  soul  had 
found  peace  at  last.  Plere  was  a friend — a true  believer  of 
Islam,  who  was  different  from  the  Giaour  giupeks  (infidel  dogs), 
who  did  not  know  what  was  good  for  them,  and  scorned 
Turkey  rhubarb  made  of  good,  wholesome,  genuine,  London 
lodging-house  brick,  without  a stomach-ache  in  a bushel  of  it. 

Plassan  doubled  himself  up  on  the  floor,  cross-legged,  wist- 
fully inhaling  the  scent  of  the  other’s  tobacco. 

Hassan  Effendi  had  been  an  epicurean  in  the  old  palmy 
days  befofe  he  incurred  Sultan  Hamid’s  displeasure.  Now 
the  rank  black  pipe  and  tobacco  strong  enough  to  knock  down 
a mule,  brought  tears  of  longing  to  his  eyes.  Pie  put  his 
hand  to  his  heart.  Yes;  the  little  bag  was, there — her  gift,  a 
great  glittering  diamond  set  in  a band  of  gold — the  only  thing 
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Which  remained  to  him  except  brickdust  and  cinnamon  and 
adversity.  w01nan  in  it!  There  always  is  a 

Of  coarse  there  was  fortunes  are  „ their  blackest 

v,'°nnan  tn  Elfendi  had  imprudently  met  one  of 

or  brightest.  Hassan  shopping  expedition  in 

the  ladies  of  the  Sultan  share..  on  a^  by  „ 

the  Grande  Rne  „ his  enthusiasm,  overlooked 

hang-dog  attendant  Hassa  , r.be  ^ ^ which 

the  ebony  one,  and  failed  tly  OTe  day  Hassan 

was  the  unforgiveable  sin.  Co  ncern  eyilsLa  cup  of 

found  himself  confronted  by  ^ ^ lhe  latter,  and  fled;  fled 

poisoned  coffee  or  tiig  • &nd  Qnl  gift_round  his  neck. 

with  the  diamo^  { the  situation  overcame  him  as  he  wan- 
Often  the  humour  . d rbubarb.  It  has  been  said 

dered  about  selling  bowdlerisedrnuo  ^ ^ Qf  u<  As  he 

that  a Turk  has  no  hum  ^ wares>  and  thought  of  his  past 
stood  m the  streets  sen  g ki  pi!aff  (these  dogs  of 

position  obsequiou  . yr.  gbaitan  fly  away  with  their 

Giaours  knew  ^ a'nd  prancing 

souls— if  they  had  a yi,  P eQnl  the  shadows  of  a dream. 
Arabs— -he  hughe  . > J phantom  stream ; 

The  Bosphorus  ^.^.^^Vwaters,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 

the  gleam  and  gl  cormorants  to  Dolma  Bagtche’s 

seagulls,  the  swift  &ght  o ithecoj  ^ 

palace  roof-all  fa  *d  Peter  Black  in  the  waning  light,  his 

SaSSU  of  upturned  palms  towards  his  new 
friend,  the  holy  M°llah.  okj  b ladle  it  out.” 

The  Holy  One  laughed.  A lngh  oia  P.  ljstened_ 

(Hassan  was  about  .bitty). 

' “ ^d^produced^'churchwarden  and^^howed  Hassan  bow  to 

S, SScTT th“  .%T  - 

f° " o'cloTSch  rose  to  go 

S»ndprepKo  seek  the  in.eflectual  solitude  of  an 

Johnnie  1 ” said  Plack.  ” Nowherofog,  eh » ” 
benefactor  ^a^moment^but  continued  °to  move  toward  the 
d°°Hi ! Come  back,”  roared  Plack. 

SaclancoTlSedda  heap  of  pavings,  ^ 

somewarm  matting,  made  th  mimically.  He  rose, 

pSd  Hassan  fo  the  bed,  and?  motioned  to  huu  to  he 

down.  . . , j „ Wo<;  not  for  him  to  dispute 

Hassan  gravely  laid  dow  * , im,_house  « doss”  would  cost 
the  Mollah  s commands.  A J 1 & ^ care  of  his  own 

two  piastres,  truly,  rne  his  coat. 

“ You  stop  there,”  sard  the  Holy  One,  ^s  hep 
« HI  bring  you  some  grub  m the  morrn  g 
bread  and  cheese.  Good  night. 

::  whaTT'asktdn  iack!an”  No ; I'm  going  to  lock  you 

giant.  “ I’m  going  to fatten.  ar l^atic  shavings.  Only 

° Hassan  slept  soundly  amid  the  aromatic 

once  in  the  night,  he  woke  up  d°Jt  °b rickdust  flavoured  with 
of ginc-.-JI wonderful!  O 

Lord ’ofthe  Bowstring  f nd  the  Bosphorus,  your  turn  wfll  come 

some  day.  where  takes  his  one  day's  rest 

1 sultan  to  the  realm  of  Death  addrest. 

The  sultan  rises,  and  the  dark  Ferras 

Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest. 


When  Plack  came  back  the  next  morning,  Hassan  devoutly 
recited  long-winded  selections  from  the  Koran.  The  Holy 
One  had,  doubtless,  performed  his  devotions  at  daybreak , he 
certainly  did  not  do  so  afterwards,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period.  As  he  went  out,  Plack  motioned  him  to  return  at 

ni  That  day,  fortune  smiled  upon  Hassan.  A pretty  actress 
gave  him  half-a-crown  because  he  looked  picturesque,  and  had 
beautiful  eyes — eyes  which  were  beautiful  with  a mingling  ot 
pi  and7  philosophy.  He  bought  a small  coffee-pot,  and 
served  the  fragrant  beverage  up  piping  hot  to  the  Mollah,as  they 
sat  smoking  their  pipes.  Hassan  made  it  very  sweet,  and  thick, 
and  strong.  It  rather'  upset  Plack  at  first,  and  toon  his 
breath  awty  ; but  he  did  not  like  to  say  that  it  made  him  feel 
unwell.  Hassan  was  equaUy  distressed  to  see  Plack  swallow 
the  eup  at  a gulp.  In  the  course  of  a few  evenings,  Pack 
learned  to  blush  at  this  breach  of  etiquette,  .bach  cup  lasted 
an  hour ; and  there  was  a truly  Oriental  struggle  as  to  who 
should  finish  last.  Then  Hassan  taught  the  Holy  One  to  eat 
pilaff,  and  to  sit  a la  Turque.  When  Plack  forgot  to  sweep 
away  the  tin-tacks  from  the  bench,  the  latter  proceeding  was 
painful,  but  he  persevered  until  success  crowned  his  efiorts. 

P Hassan  began  to  save  money,  and  Plack  gave  up  frequenting 
thf  « Hen  and  Feathers."  As  Mrs.  Plack  never  came  to  the 

cellar,  Hassan  still  believed  that  his  benefactor  was  the  honest 

of  Mollahs,  who  knew  not  woman  s smile,  although  t 
rather  nuzzled  him  that  the  Learned  One  should  diink  so 
many  large  jars  of  an  amber-coloured  liquid  which  was  as 
much  like  coffee  as  his  (Hassan's)  brickdust  resembled 
rhubarb.  Still,  he  had  vowed  never  to  learn  the  language 
of  these  barbarians,  and  so  there  was  no  way  of  conversing 

with  the  Mollah  save  by  signs.  „ ... 

There  was  really  no  conversation.  Hassan  always  d.a 
all  the  talking  in  Turkish.  From  motives  of  delicacy, 
Plack  looked  the  other  way  while  Hassan  made  Ls 
n-enarations  for  gulling  the  British  public,  although 
Se  Turk  invariably11  explained  that  powdered  bnck-dust 
acted  as  a corrective  to  acidity  of  *e  Jtomach.  He 
generally  made  a shilling,  or,  as  he  called  it,  a tchm* 
a day  ^When  he  had  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  opulence, 
he  would  laugh  silently  and  purchase  his  own  P^swns 
(the  Holy  One  always  went  with  him).  His  method  ) 

m o'  good^  was  to  walk  into  a shop,  salaam  to  t^  clerks  lay 
°tbe  counter  what  he  considered  a just  equivalent  m coppers 
?or  the  artfole  ie  wanted  and  then  sit  floor 

and  stay  there  all  day  if  they  wouldn  ' , •rp  but  piack  ex 
first,  there  had  been  threats  of  the  police  but  Plack  ex 

I-llSick  your 

bloomin^eads  off."  Whereat  the  shopkeepers,  who  saw  the 

good  measure.  At  night,  the  Holy  One  always  came  round 

and  made  up  the  deficiency.  epv,»  winter 

On  the  fimt  of  January,  Hassan  grew  worse.  The  winter 

Oriental  stories  which  sometimes  lasted  as  long  as  a Japanese 

foundest  gravi  y.  , • sentence  of  the  night  before. 

TheiTplack  rvent  h^Kefully  locking  Hasson  up  and 

maki”gohuid  piw  cofo 

fato'htfoly  when  S 
wa^  foolSg.'  Thus  honour  was  satisfied,  and  appearances 

"ne  evening, «S 

H^hSd,  sriih  a 'faint  ZlL  With  the  proceeds  of  tne 
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ring,  the  Holy  One  could  doubtless  afford  to  employ  addi- 
tional labour,  and  devote  more  time  to  his  own  pious  reflec- 
tions. The  humour  of  her  only  gift  becoming  the  property  of 
a holy  Mollah  was  not  lost  upon  him  even  then.  He  died 
very  quietly,  as  a gentleman  should,  and  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green. 

Plack  came  to  the  cellar  the  night  after  the  funeral  to  make 
coffee  as  usual.  He  placed  Hassan’s  churchwarden  and 
little  cup  on  the  customary  cushion.  For  nearly  an  hour,  he 
sat  there  smoking,  the  valuable  gem- — her  gift — glittering  be- 
side the  pipe.  Before  Plack  went  away,  never  to  return,  he 
laid  his  hand  for  a moment  on  the  vacant  cushion.  “ I called 
you  a pore  Indoo ! ” he  said,  guessing  somewhat  of  the  out- 
cast’s story  from  that  final,  but  unmistakably  feminine  gift.  “A 
pore  Indoo ! And  all  this  while  you’d  got  a fortune  round 
your  neck,  and  starved,  and  stuck  to  it  ’cause  she  give  it 
you ! ” 

He  rose  heavily,  tucked  the  cushion  under  his  arm,  shut  up 
the  cellar,  and  went  home.  But  he  has  not  yet  bought  a 
copy  of  the  Koran,  and  his  amber-hued  potations  are  more 
frequent  than  ever. 


A famous  dancing  mistress  once  told  me  an  anecdote  prettily  illustrating 
the  very  human  character  of  humanity,  however  lofty  it  may  be.  The 
lady  of  whom  I speak  was  teaching  her  art  in  a ducal  mansion.  In  an 
interval  of  the  lesson  a very  youthful  Marquis  whispered  to  her,  •'  Give  us 

your  coppers,  Madame " " Why,  what  can  you  want  them  fori  " quoth 

the  amazed  and  amused  disciple  of  Terpsichore.  ” We're  going  to  play  at 
Working  Men  I"  replied  his  tiny  lordship. 

Bayard’s  fellow-soldiers  said  of  him  that  he  assaulted  like  a greyhound, 
defended  himself  like  a lion,  arid  retreated  like  a wolf,  which  is  reputed  to 
retire  from  its  pursuers  with  its  face  towards  them. 

A Frenchman,  who  pursued  the  calling  of  cobbler,  determined  to  com- 
mit suicide,  but  proposed  to  leave  a memorial  behind  him.  He  began  to 
write — “ I follow  the  lesson  of  a great  master,  and,  as  Moliere  says, 

1 vVhen  all  is  lost,  and  even  hope  is  fled.”  Then,  he  took  up  a knife,  in- 
tending to  apply  it  to  the  carotid  artery,  but  suddenly  exclaimed,  " Eh  1 
but  is  it  Moliere  who  says  so  ? I must  make  sure — if  not,  I shall  be 
laughed  at."  He  hunted  up  his  Moliere,  read  a few  plays,  and re- 

turned to  his  employment  of  mending  shoes. 

A member  of  Parliament  once  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  for 
making  suicide  a capital  offence. 

Nelson,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  served  in  the  humble  capacity  of  cock- 
swain in  an  expedition  of  discovery  towards  the  North  Pole.  One  night 
when  the  ship  was  surrounded  with  ice,  Nelson,  with  another  lad,  stole 
away  to  hunt  a bear.  The  captain  soon  missed  the  youths,  and  when  a fog 
came  on,  became  anxious  for  their  safety.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing the  lads  were  discerned  at  a considerable  distance  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
big  game.  The  captain  signalled  for  them  to  return,  but  the  summons  was 
unheeded,  for  the  bear  engrossed  the  lads'  attention.  Nelson’s  musket 
flashed  in  the  pan ; and  when  on  the  point  of  aiming  a blow  at  the  animal  with 
the  butt-end  of  the  weapon  the  game  fled,  being  alarmed  by  a gun  from 
the  ship.  Nelson  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  captain  for  leaving  the 
ship.  On  being  asked  why  on  earth  he  wanted  to  hunt  a bear,  he 
replied,  pouting,  “ Sir,  I wished  to  get  the  skin  for  my  father." 

Marshal  Blucher  Kissing  his  own  Head. — The  best  known  anecdote 
about  brave  old  " Marshal  Vorwarts  ” is  that  when  he  visited  England  with 
the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814,  he  was  taken  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
surveying  from  that  altitude  the,  even  then,  immense  metropolis,  exclaimed 
" Ach  I Vat  a zity  vor  to  zack!”  But  there  is  another  story  in  which 
Blucher  appears  in  the  character  of  a wag.  He  was  a convivial  warrior  ; 
and  one  night,  after  a dinner  of  Waterloo  veterans,  when  the  champagne, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  punch,  had  gone  round  pretty  freely,  Blucher,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  announced  that  he  intended  then  and  there  to  kiss  his 
own  head.  There  was  a shout  of  "Impossible!"  from  the  guests; 
but  the  Field-marshal  rose,  and  walking  as  steadily  as  he  could  to  the 
vice-chair,  saluted  on  both  cheeks  General  Gneisenau,  his  chief  of  the  staff, 
to  whose  sagacious  councils  he  explained  to  the  company  he  had  owed  so 
much  on  the  memorable  18th  June,  1815.  Blucher  may  have  been  very 
far  gone  in  " fiz,"  but  he  had  succeeded  in  paying  a grand  and  graceful 
compliment  to  his  valiant  companion  in  arms. 

The  Good-Nature  of  George  I.— When  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  In  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  escaped  from  the  Tower  through  the  devotion  of  his 
wife  a few  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution,  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  posted  in  hot  haste  to  St.  James’s  to  inform  the  Sovereign  of 
the  event.  The  King,  on  perceiving  the  official’s  alarmed  countenance, 
exclaimed,  “ What  1 is  the  city  on  fire,  or  is  there  a new  insurrection  ? " 
When  he  heard  the  news  he  said,  “ Is  that  all?  It  was  the  wisest  thing 
he  could  do,  and  what  I Would  have’  done  in  his  place.  And,  pray,  Mr. 
Lieutenant,  be  not  too  diligent  in  searching  after  him,  for  I wish  for  no 
man's  blood  I"  He  was  an  old  humbug.  Why  didn't  he  pardon  Lord 
Derwentwater  ? 


OUR  COOKERY. 


Before  we  discuss  the  important  question,  What  shall  we 
have  for  breakfast  ? it  is  expedient  to  determine  with  accuracy 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  breakfast  itself.  There  are  break- 
fasts and  breakfasts,  nominally  speaking ; and  it  so  happens 
that  the  bravest,  the  honestest,  the  truthfullest,  and  the  most 
meat-eating  peoples  under  the  sun,  the  Germans  and  the 
Britons,  with  their  transatlantic  descendants  and  their 
Australasian  brethren,  are  the  only  races  who  give  the  proper 
appellation  to  the  first  meal  of  the  day.  We  break  our  fast  at 
eight  or  nine  a.m.,  and  we  rightly  term  that  meal  “ breakfast.” 
Quite  as  appropriately  do  the  Teutons  call  their  fracture  of  fast 
morgenbrod.  The  Italians  ought  to  say  rompere  il  diguino , when 
then  take  their  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning. 
They  prefer  to  ask  simply  for  their  early  morning  caffl , and 
with  them  breakfast  is  la  colatione.  It  is  in  reality  our  lunch. 
The  lively  Gaul’s  dejeuner  a la  fourchette  is  also  lunch,  and  not 
literally  the  breaking  of  a fast.  Stay  the  Spaniards  rightly 
give  the  name  of  desayuno  to  the  matutinal  eup  of  chocolate, 
corrected  by  a glass  of  cold  water  and  a crust  of  bread ; but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Indian’s  first  meal  of  tea  or  coffee, 
with  a little  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  jam,  generally 
brought  to  the  bedside  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning, 
is  known  as  chotahazri,  which  means  “ little  breakfast.”  A big 
breakfast,  comprising  various  curries,  follows  at  ten,  to  be 
succeeded  at  two  p.m.  by  a copious  tiffin  ; but  at  that  repast, 
and  at  the  dinner,  which  takes  place  at  seven  or  eight,  it  is  no 
longer  good  form,  in  smart  Anglo-Indian  society,  to  serve  curry. 
But  the  wily  Greeks  call  breakfast  toprogeunia — the  “before 
dinner  ” — which  may  mean  a meal  taken  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 

It  may  be  explained,  once  for  all,  that  we  (Self  and  Partner) 
never  eat  butchers’  meat  for  breakfast ; because  one  of  us  holds 
that  English  people  eat,  as  a rule,  a great  deal  too  much  meat 
and  not  half  enough  vegetables,  every  day.  The  Australians 
are  literally  gorgers  of  beef  and  mutton ; and  it  is  equally  a com- 
mon and  a painful  spectacle  to  see  a little  New  South  Welsh 
child  or  a Victorian  one  devouring  mutton  chops  and  rump 
steaks  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  Americans 
are  quite  as  great  sinners  in  this  respect ; and  small  Miss 
Columbia  or  diminutive  Master  Birdofreedom  Saurin  will 
think  nothing  of  “wolfing”  pork  steak,  tenderloin  steak,  and 
mutton  cutlets  after  the  hominy  or  the  crushed  wheat,  and  prior 
to  the  buckwheat  cakes  soaked  in  butter  and  drenched  with 
maple  syrup.  Our  transatlantic  cousins  have  also  an  unholy 
fondness  for  fried  potatoes  at  breakfast  time.  Of  their  equally 
passionate  liking  for  hot  bread  I will  say  nothing ; because 
we  also  in  this  country  have  a penchant  for  hot  buttered  toast 
and  hot  French  rolls.  We  had  a friend  once  who  prided  him- 
self on  the  possession  of  a cook  unequalled  in  the  invention  of 
breakfast  dishes.  One  of  these  devices  was  to  send  half  a 
pound  of  prime  Epping  or  Cambridge  sausages  to  the  famijy 
baker,  and  request  him  to  insert  the  sausages  in  the  dough 
of  as  many  rolls.  They  came  home  smoking  and  saturated 
with  the  grease  from  the  porcine.  Our  friend  went  to  Rome ; 
and  we  learned  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people 
at  Nazzari’s  restaurant,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  to  sell  muffins 
with  anchovies  inside  them.  This  fanatic  of  the  breakfast  table 
died  early,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome 
hard  by  the  pyramid  for  Caius  Cestius. 

Having  then,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  banished  butchers' 
meat  from  breakfast,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  viands  we 
propose  to  put  on  the  table  at  a meal  which,  obeying  the  laws 
of  this  terrible  English  climate  of  ours,  we  are  bound  to  make 
a substantial  one.  Very  frequently,  when  G.A.S.  has  returned 
from  a long  Continental  journey,  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
ordain  that  the  hours  of  our  eating  shall  be  d la  francaise,  that 
is  to  say,  cafe  aulait  and  bread  and  butter  at  eight  p.m. ; dejeuner 
d la  fourchette  at  noon  precisely,  and  dinner  at  six.  The  ex- 
periment, after  a week  or  two,  usually  turns  out  a disastrous 
failure ; the  cafe  au  lait,  somehow  or  another,  never  seeftis  so  good 
as  it  is  in  France;  and  an  hour  after  it  is  consumedVe  are 
ravenous  for  food.  The  twelve  o’clock  collation  is  really  an 
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enjoyable  meal,  and  we  shall  be  quite  ready  for  dinner  at  six  ; 
only,  unfortunately,  if  we  asked  any  of  our  friends  to  dine  with 
us  at  that  hour,  they  would  stare  with  astonishment,  and 
perhaps  plead  that  they  had  a prior  engagement.  _ So  we  have 
to  go  back  to  our  old  time  table— breakfast  at  nine,  lunch  at 
half  past  one  or  two,  tea  at  five  o’clock,  and  dinner  at  eigi  . 
We  always  regard  the  last  as  being  more  of  a social  ceremoma 
than  a “ square  ” meal ; the  late  dinner  with  us  is  an  act  of  than  <- 
fulness  for  the  day’s  work  being  done,  and  of  our  being  able  to 
throw  off  the  cares  of  business,  and  chat  cosily  and  light- 
heartedly.  We  eat  very  little,  but  like  the  little  to  be  tasty. 
With  regard,  however,  to  your  breakfast,  it  should  be,  althoug  1 
excluding  chops  and  steaks  and  cold  meat,  a hearty  one; 
and  nothing  else  will  ever  do  to  begin  the  day  with,  in  this 
land  of  fog  and  darkness,  rain  and  rawness,  and  omnipresent 
smoke.  Thus  our  breakfast  menu  includes  kedgeree,  at 
least  ten  kinds  of  omelets,  sausages  ; eggs,  fried  boiled, 
poached,  scrambled,  and  aumimr;  smoked  salmon  (the  Bute 
is  the  best,  smoked  by  the  Jews:  it  is  horribly  dear  but 
delicious),  potted  shrimps,  bloaters,  eggs  and  bacon 
cold  ham,  kippers,  fried  sardines,  now  and  again  a little 
potted  meat,  dry  toast  (avoid  buttered  toast),  and  plen 1 y 
of  bread  and  butter,  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa.  When  we 
have  young  and  lady  guests,  marmalade  and  honey 
make  their  appearance  at  the  board  ; and  when  we 
any  male  friends  with  “ hunters’  appetites  Mrs.  Cook  sena 
them  up  broiled  chicken  and  devilled  kidneys  arranged  in 
various  ways.  Mushrooms  and  bacon  we  likewise  favour, 
Ind  of  comi  among  the  dried  fish  figures  the  homely  had- 
dock, and  among  the  fresh  fish  plain  boiled  sole,  whiting  and 
mackerel— don’t  eat  mackerel  too  often,  and  never  touch  the 
head.  Finally,  we  must  say  something  about  breakfast  which 
should  have  been  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  We 
invariably  preface  the  repast  with  fruit  since  we  do  most 
firmly  and  abidingly  hold  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  tnat  the 
gifts  of  Pomona  are  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon,  and 
lead  at  night.  We  cannot  always  afford  grapes ; but  oranges 
in  their  season— we  are  not  half  enoughgratefulfor  oranges^^ 
are  usually  wonderfully  cheap,  and  if  the  golden  fruit  fail  us 
we  have  always  the  apple  with  us;  be  it  from  Kent . f om 
Devon,  from  America,  or  from  Tasmania— the  toothso  , 
handsome,  sociable,  health-preserving  apple. 


Mackfrel  Maitre  d’Hotel.— Choose  a large,  fresh  mackerel  with  a 
soff  roe  'cut  out  the  gills,  cut  off  the  fins,  make  an  incision  an  'nr-h  deep 
down  the  back,  lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  strew  salt  and  pepper R°n“he  but'er 
ounce  of  butter,  an  onion  cut  in  rings  and  whole  parslew  ^ “e  buCer 

buUer,  which  is  only  butter  worked  up  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped  parley 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 


nvcTTR  Rissoles  —Put  a quarter  of  a tablespoonful  of  chopped  onions 

into  alfev^an  ^th  an  ounce  of  butter,  fry  the  onions,  but  don’t  let  them 
catch  colour  add  half  a teaspoonful  of  flour  and  six  of  bquor 

whifih  mix  well  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sauce  amd  boil  togeth 
for  ten  minutes,  when  it  should  get  rather  thickish.  Keep 

blanchcdTnumberoToystS  proportionatetoyourguests  ;onan  average 

withfrou^fcuUer^hrsize  Ef  fhe topof  a small  teacup,  lay  a teaspoonful, 
well  heaped  up,  of  the  oyster  mixture  on  each  piece  mmsten ‘ r0l£ 

lukewarm  dish,  unless  we  send  it  down  to  the  fire  again. 


BREAKFAST  RECIPES. 


Corn  Pik.-This  recipe 

the  flour  and  milk.  Bake  twenty  minutes  m a shallow  pie  aisn. 

“n  a slow  oven,  taking  Sns  of  fisJfmS t 

Sit  theU^l^of^bie1egg^a|lhtle^j)arsl^,,^arid^peppc^t1^®^|^t°  ^ 

your  hMdhsTntregg-XptdUballs^  Heap ^in  the 

arrange  the  shred  egg  around  tbem  1 before  serving,  pour  over  a hot 

oven  for  a few  minutes  to  warm,  and,  just  betore  serving,  pu 

rich  brown  sauce. 


=fS§IJi§SSisl 

iSssss; 'svsSSSSSSt 

stead  of  the  lid  to  coyer  the  rice.  _ In  the  morning,  again  it<from 

let  the  cook  pile  the  rice  in  the  middl  Qf  cold  sole  previously  gently 
the  rim,  converging ; to  the  centre  he  slices of if  stiff| 
veneered  with  a thin  layer  of  Aim  appearance  of  the  dish, 

B taprf  slice  Of  cold  boiled  beetroot  or  raw 

tomato  between  the  slices  of  fish. 


A CURIOUS  custom  used  to  prevail  in  ®raz‘l a ^TneKrotb  undVdbrmcud 

labourer,  employed  at  the  d.amood  »orls  Whena  JXTf  ike  , mariial 

S“S»T’SSS  St£.  Sd  was  flowed  to  work  heucefor.b  ou 
his  own  account.  _ 

Pere  Cabasson  and  the  °u^AN^;^gNso~Scheed^tMmPthat  he 
owned  a docile  ourang-outang,  who  became  s aster  abroad.  On 

was  restrained  with  difficulty  fr,0111,  f,oll°'V1“g  ^ houSe  lest  he  should 
Sundays  the  domestic  pet  was  loc  P ^ managed  to 

venture  to  accompany  the  father  to  church.  ^ sacredy  edifice,  silently 
escape  from  confinement,  and,  has  g -yyhen  the  sermon 

mounted  the  sounding  Ixiard  ov  P,sPCTestures  jn  So  comical  a 

commenced  he  began  to  imitate  mru/ulsed  with  laughter.  The 

manner  that  the  congregation  becam  u^  ^ understaad  the  cause 

preacher,  bewildered  and  annoyed,  wao  ve  tured  iat0  the  pulpit  and 

of  this  unseemly  levity.  At  length  so  the  animal  was 

Thu  Stet  duuprtalndmo^c  fattetofoot  “,b;£g 

wrote  a letter  to  that  able  general,  s y a „ before  so  small  a force, 
hke  him,  at  the  head  of £ larg"  '^ops^hat  you  command,  and 

Hyder  replied,  “ Give  me  the  i ^ °you  understand  my  mode  of 

your  wish  for  batde  shall  be  g • , . 0 rupees  each  horse, 

war  in  time.  Shall  I risk  my  "^Tme  tt  size  of  theh  bodies  ? You 
against  your  troops  till  their  le0s  b®c°“  f *vater  1 shall  hear  of  you 
shall  not  have  a blade  “S®s“oraJP  f know  where  I am  once  a 

it  ■»«*  b.  wbeu  I please  aul 

not  when  you  desire  it. 

Hooking  a Husband  (^.^^“^^o^a^ope^countenaince,  his 
bodied,  genteel  man, — of  complexio.  ■ , . address  which  showed 

eyes  full  and  lively,  of  an  easy  early  on  business  and  settled 

he  was  formed  for  active  We.  He  set  om  y htw  of  Bennet,  of 
soon  in  a marriage  state,  and  had  two  SA.  'Trifling  incidents 
Grubet.  He  used  in  raillery  to  call  her  was  this : Miss 

sometimes  show  the  humourof  the  ma  . Th  shades  o{ 

Bennet  had  deceived  the  h«  red  locks.  Some 

borrowed  hair  and  black  le  ht  her  at  her  toilet,  and  with  sur- 

weeks  after  marriage,  the  husband  cau„  a r ^ Harry  \ have  yon 
prise  said,  ••  Effie,  good  heavens  are  you  so^  ^ & figh  „ He  had  with 

never  seen  the  hook  till  now  . red  hair,  they  would  have  put 

his  companions  so  often  dedaredagai  t he  had  t a papingo 

sotsik  a - - - 

and  happy  in  a married  life. 
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Muriel  wishes  the  Editor  to  tell  her  what  the  expression 
“ Jessamy  Bride  ” means,  and  who  originally  made  it;  and 
whether  Goldsmith,  in  applying  the  title  to  Miss  Horneck,  was 
the  originator  of  the  phrase,  or  whether  he  quoted  it  from  some- 
one else?  In  reply  I would  point  out  that  “jessamy”  (a 
corruption  of  “jessamine,”  same  as  jassnine)  is  an  old  name 
for  anything  smart,  coquettish,  and  dandified ; it  being  the 
habit  of  old-time  fops  to  wear  a sprig  of  jessamine  at  their 
button-holes.  Hawkesworth  cites  “the  gentle  appellation 
|of  jessamy.”  There  is  an  unreadable  eighteenth  century 
ipovel  called  “ The  History  of  Jenny  and  Jemmy  Jessamy.” 

C.  H.  H.  (Bayswater),  who  writes  a splendid  hand,  will  be 
•much  obliged  if  I will  tell  him,  in  my  answers  to  correspond- 
ents, first,  the  name  of'the  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Water  Company ; second,  whether  he  is  a Liberal  or  a Con- 
servative; and  thirdly,  whether  the  Chairman  of  the  East 
London  Water  Company  is  a Liberal  or  a Conservative  ? 
C.  H.  H.  is  respectfully  informed  that  Sala’s  Journal  is  not 
a political  paper ; although  this  week  I have  written  in  it  a 
leader  on  Woman  Suffrage;  a topic  which  I contend  is 
much  more  social  than  political  in  its  character.  As  to  the 
political  proclivities  of  the  two  esteemed  Chairmen  of  the  bene- 
ficent Water  Companies  in  question,  I might,  were  I unscrupu- 
lous, hazard  the  statement  that  the  first  was  an  advanced  Liberal 
before  he  became  a moderate  Whig,  after  which  he  entered  the 
fold  of  Conservatism  and  is  now  a Hard  Shell  Mugwump,  with 
a dash  of  a Know  Nothing  in  him ; and  that  the  second 
gentleman  was  originally  a Foxite,  then  a Pittite,  and  finally 
an  Esoteric  Buddhist.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  C.  H.  H.  to  write  to  the  worthy  Chairmen  in  ques- 
tion, and  ask  them  how  they  feel  as  to  matters  political. 

t 

Volunteer  wants  to  know  whether  French  recruits  con- 
tinue to  carry  Field  Marshal’s  batons  in  their  knapsacks,  and 
what  is  the  proportion  in  the  French  army  of  promotion  from 
the  ranks  to  commissions  as  against  direct  appointments 
thereto.  Broadly  speaking,  I should  say  that  the  proportion  of 
rankers  promoted  to  the  honour  of  the  epaulette  was  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  French  army,  a sufficiently  formidable  num- 
ber. But  French  “ rankers  ” very  rarely  rise  above  the  grade 
of  captain  ; with  scarcely  an  exception  the  most  distinguished 
officers  in  the  French  army  during  the  last  sixty  years  have 
been  cadets  at  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  The  Poly- 
technic is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a military  school,  but 
its  pupils  furnish  comparatively  few  officers  to  the  army  ; as 
a rule  they  prefer  to  become  civil  engineers.  M.  Carnot,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  is  an  engineer,  and  so  I think  is 
M.  de  Freycinet,  Minister  of  War. 

J.  A.  (Beckenham)  writes  that  recently  he  found  himself  in 
Moscow  wandering  about  the  Kremlin,  and  that  he  bethought 
himself  of  some  letters  I had  written  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
some  five  or  six  years  ago  about  Moscow,  and  he  wishes 
to  learn  whether  they  have  been  reprinted  in  book-form.  No, 
dear  sir,  they  have  never  been  republished.  I went  to  Moscow 
for  the  first  time  in  1856,  the  year  of  the  Coronation 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  II. ; I went  there  again  in  1876,  when 
there  was  some  peril  of  a war  between  England  and  the 
Colossus  of  the  North.  I was  at  Moscow  again  in  1881,  at 
the  funeral  of  the  murdered  Czar,  just  mentioned,  and  finally 
I found  myself  in  the  Kremlin  in  1883,  at  the  Coronation  of 
Alexander  III.  Whether  the  Russian  letters  will  ever  be 
reprinted,  depends  on  the  person  who  is  good  enough  patiently 
to  collect  all  that  I have  written,  and  to  paste  the  old  news- 
paper cuttings  down  in  a series  of  big  books.  The  person 
knows  much  more  about  them  than  I do. 

Weekly  Star  Man  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  name 
of  the  English  Opium-eater  was  “ De  Quincey,”  and  not  “ De 


Quincy,”  as  erroneously  given  in  Sala’s  Journal  last  week. 
It  was  a printer’s  error  ; andv  looking  at  the  sore  travail  we 
had  to  get  tfie  first  number  out,  in  consequence  of  the  tremen- 
dous demand,  I wonder  that  there  were  not  a great  many 
more  misprints  than  have  been  indicated  by  kindly 
correspondents.  I have  not  had  one  ill-natured  letter  yet ; 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  our  readers  are  encouraged  in 
keeping  their  tempers  by  their  persuasion  that  we  are  doing 
our  best,  and  shall  continue  to  do  it,  to  please  everybody,  and 
to  produce  every  week  The  pennyworth  of  amusement  and 

instruction. ; 

, , • . ■ \ 

" J.  H.  mentions  that  when  he  was  a boy  (he  is  now  fifty-six) 
he  heard  applied  to  a person,  who  in  his  lifetime  occupied  a 
prominent  position,  the  following  uncomplimentary  “ send  off.” 
“ He  lived  unrespected,  and  died  unlamented.”  By  whom, 
asks  J.  H.,  was  this  severe  utterance  made,  and  under  what 
circumstances  ? I honestly  confess  that  I don’t  know ; and  I 
throw  myself  on  my  readers — not  literally,  for  I weigh  many, 
many  stone— but  figuratively,  for  information.  It  is  difficult 
in  any  case  to  say  that  anybody  dies  unlamented.  Colonel 
Kirk,  of  Tangier  and  Sedgemoor  fame,  was  very  popular 
among  the  rank  and  file.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  beloved 
by  his  family  and  friends,  and  there  were  those  who  wept  for 
Nero. 

Sartor  most  obligingly  revises  and  settles  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  mulberry-coloured  court  dress  in  last  week’s 
“ London  up  to  Date.”  He  tells  me  that  the  waistcoat  is  of 
white  “ marella,”  cut  French  fashion  with  a collar.  But, 
what,  oh,  Sartor,  is  “ marella  ” ? The  word  is  not  in  Ogilvie 
and  Annandale’s  Imperial  Dictionary,  the  best  lexicon  of  the 
English  language  with  which  I am  acquainted.  My  woman- 
kind tell  me  that  “ marella  ” is  a kind  of  pique.  Is  that  so, 
valued  sartorial  correspondent  ? 

Lady  Jane.  Paderewski  should  be  pronounced  Paderefski. 
It  is  a pity  that  the  famous  pianist  did  not  have  his  name 
spelt  phonetically  to  suit  English  ears.  Formerly  we 
used  to  spell  the  Nevskoi  Perospekt  at  "St.  Petersburg, 
the  Newsky  Prospective.  Marshal  Suvaroff  was  spelt 
Suwarrow.  We  had,  not  long  ago,  as  a delight  of  English 
concert  rooms,  a Polish  violinist,  with  such  a terribly  hard 
name  that  he  was  frequently  called  Wineandwhisky. 

Anti-Anarchist.  Guy  Faukes  may  be  credited  with 
having  been  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the  first  would-be 
operator,  of  an  infernal  machine  for  blowing  up  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  An  infernal  machine  consisting  of 
so  many  barrels  of  gunpowder  placed  in  a cart  was  exploded 
close  to  the  carriage  of  Napoleon,  when  First  Consul,  as  he 
was  driving  to  the  Opera.  A great  many  people  were  killed 
and  wounded,  but  the  First  Consul  escaped  without  injury. 
Yet  another  infernal  machine,  consisting  of  an  “ arrangement  ” 
of  loaded  'gun  barrels,  was  fired  at  Louis  Phillippe  from  the 
window  of  a garret  of  a house  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple, 
Paris.  The  operator  was  a ruffian  named  Fieschi,  assisted 
by  one  Pepin,  and  there  was  “ a lady  in  the  case  ” by  the 
name  of  Nina  Lassalle.  The  King  was  not  hurt,  but  his 
white  buckskins — he  was  in  full  uniform — were  bespattered 
by  the  blood  of  the  brave  old  Marshal  Mortier,  who  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  by  his  Royal  master’s  side.  That  must 
have  been  some  fifty-six  years  ago;  when  I remember 
seeing  in  the  shop  window  of  Barbe,  the  artist’s  colourman 
in  Regent  Street,  a little  waxen  mask  of  Fieschi,  bandaged 
with  a blood-stained  napkin,  terribly  life-like.  The  murderous 
scoundrel,  who  was  afterwards  guillotined,  had  been  partially 
“ hoist  by  his  own  petard  ” when  he  fired  his  death-dealing 
machine,  and  received  some  rather  serious  wounds  in  the 
face. 

Young  Man  from  the  Country.  You  have  got  three 
hundred  pounds  ; you  are  young,  strong,  and  fairly  intelligent, 
you  say ; and  you  want  to  know,  not  having  been  brought  up 
to  anything  particular,  whether  you  will  have  a chance  of 
bettering  your  condition  by  emigrating  to  one  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  Look  here,  my  young  British  friend.  Emigrate 
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by  all  means,  if  you  know  yourself  to  be  what  is  called  "a 
handv  man.”  Tack-of-all-trades  has  a very  fair  chance  at  the 
Antipodes  so  long  as  he  abstains  from  loafing  m the  Pacific 
ciSes  Go  out  second-class,  or  even  steerage,  if  you  like  You 
will  have  to  rough  it  in  the  Australian  bush,  and  the  experien 

Melbourne  or  Sydney,  or  wherever  JOT  .an  av o.d itod 

sharks,  who  will  try  to  persuade  you  to  raves,  y “ 
real  estate  - avoid  speculating  m shares  m the  .iana  m i our 
Pocket  Gold  Mining  Claim  of  Washigaboo ; flee  from  -nuk- 
ing bars,  billiard  sharps,  and  bookies;  and  go  straightway 
as  far  into  the  bush  as  a railway  or  a stage  coach  will  take.  you. 
Seek  for  work;  ask  for  work  ; pester  the  squatters  for  wora. 
do  anvthing  and  everything  you  possibly  can  a-=  £ 

man  ” Learn  to  thatch  a hut— to  build  one  ix  you  can  ; to  chop 
wood  sh^ar  and  kill  sheep— butchering  is  most  useful,  and  ulti- 
mately mart  remunerative — to  make  slop-clothes  and  to  ride  on 
wXck  You  may  get  a “ billet  ” as  a stock  rider  or  a boun- 
dary rider,  or  as  “ handy  man,”  or  storekeeper  at ^a Ration. 
Your  waees  will  be  a pound  a week  and  your  tucker,  or 
rations  When  your  “ boss  ” hands  you  your  half-yearly  cheque, 
don't  ride  down  to  the  nearest  bush  dram-shop  and  give  your 
rhenue  to  the  landlord  to  “ lamb  down  —that  is  to  say,  to 
serve  you  and  your  mates  with  fiery  whisky  until,  according 
X calculation,  the  value  of  the  cheque  ts  |Aausted-but 
nost  the  precious  document  to  your  bank  in  Sydney  or  Mei 
bourne?  "LeTd  this  hard,  wearisome,  but  eminently  whole- 
some and  instructive  life  for  three  years..  You  will  ha 
o-ained  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  inestimable  possession 
known  as  Colonial  Experience.  Then  return  to  the  big  ciy 
where  your  bank  is  ; take  up  your  funds,  and  consider  well  m 
what  business  you  are  qualified  to 

a “ store.”  You  begin  by  keeping  a little  bit  of  a shop,  as  b.r 
Henrv  Parkes  did ; and  you  may  end  by  being  the  proprietor 
of  an  immense  establishment  where  everything  is  sold,  from  a 
penny  thimble  to  a grand  pianoforte,  and  from  a needle  to  an 
anchor  The  most  temperate  climate  in  Australasia  is  that 

of  New  Zealand;  and  above  all  things  don  t forget  to  take  a 

packet  of  Sala’s  Journals  with  you.  We  want  it  to  b 
kind  of  beneficent  influenza,  spreading  all  over  the  English 
speaking  world,  and  curing  people  instead  of  kfllmg  them. 
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THEATRES  AND  MUSIC  HALLS. 


Who  is  to  license,  who  is  to  supervise,  who  is  to  censure, 
the  places  of  amusement  of  this  vast  metropolis  ? And 
are  the  powers  of  licensing,  of  inspection,  and  of  censor- 
ship, to  be  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  the 
London  County  Council  ? Finally,  are  the  Music  Hall 
managers  to  be  permitted  to  present  on  their  stages  dramatic 
sketches,  that  is  to  say,  plays,  serious  or  comic ; and  if 
such  permission  be  extended  to  them  by  the  legislature, 
what  length  of  time  should  the  dramatic  sketch  take  in 
performance  ? These  momentous  questions  are  being  ex- 
haustively threshed  out,  just  now,  by  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  has  already  heard  a great  deal  of  interesting, 
and  valuable  evidence,  from  experts  in  matters  theatrical 
and  harmonic,  and  which  will  be  hearing  more  testimony, 
as  interesting  and  as  valuable,  even  while  these  sheets  are 
passing  through  the  press.  I do  not  propose  to  sift,  or 
analyze  the  statements  made  before  the  Committee  by  the 
different  witnesses;  but  I have  made  theatres  and  music 
halls  a Topic  of  the  Week:  first,  because  the  subject  is  one 
which  is  at  present  agitating  more  or  less  deeply  the  minds 
of  a very  large  section  of  the  metropolitan  community  ; and 
next,  because  I happen  to  have  been  thrown,  many  years  ago, 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  London  theatres  and  music  halls 
of  a bygone  generation,  and  have  attentively  studied  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  these  institutions  up  to  the  present  time. 
My  old  friend,  John  Hollingshead,  who  probably  knows  more 
about  the  topic  in  hand  than  any  other  public  writer 
of  the  Victorian  era,  is  about  a couple  of  years  my  junior  ; 
and  if  he  plunged  into  active  life  as  early  as  I did,  he  must 
have  begun  to  be  aware  of  theatres  and  music-halls  at 
about  the  same  time  that  I did— that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1837, 
the  year  of  the  accession  to  the  Throne  of  Queen  Victoria. 
You  have  all  heard  of,  even  if  you  have  not  seen,  a huge 


edifice  called  the  Colosseum,  with  a big  dome — of  stucco,  I 
should  say — which,  at  immense  cost,  was  erected  in  the  Regent  s 
Park  by  the  famous  English  tenor,  John  Braham,  who  like- 
wise built  and  managed  the  St.  James’s  Theatre.  Poor 
Braham  lost  many  thousands  of  pounds  by  his  enterprises  both 
in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  and  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  I may 
mention  that  in  1837,  at  the  Coliseum  or  Colosseum  I quite 
forget  which  name  was  given  to  the  big  venture  hard  by  Al- 
bany Street — there  was  in  addition  to  the  Panorama  of  London, 
the  models  of  Alpine  scenery,  the  Saloon  of  Mirrors,  and  the 
Ascending  Room,  which  last  may  be  considered  as  the  great- 
grandmother of  our  modern  lifts,  a nightly  harmonic  meeting 
held  in  an  apartment  which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
music-hall.  Onthestageofthissaloontherewere  musical, chore- 
graphic,  and  ao^ibatic  “ turns.”  Unless  I am  mistaken,  the 
first  of  nigger  minstrels,  an  American  named  Rice,  there 
danced  and  sang — or  rather  jumped — a sufficiently  idiotic 
but  extremely  risible  ditty  called  “ Jim  Crow.”  There  was 
also  a band  of  wonderfully  dexterous  acrobats,  dressed  in 
Oriental  garb,  who  called  themselves  “ Bedouin  Arabs, 
conducted  by  one,  Abdallan,  and  who  were  really  Arabians, 
if  they  were  not  Bedouins.  These  adepts  in  posturing, 
stood  on  each  others  heads  and  on  their  own  ; tied  them- 
selves into  knots  ; and  did  on  the  whole  pretty  much  what  is 
done  by  acrobats  of  the  existing  epoch.  The  musical 
“ turns  ” comprised  a ballad,  entitled  “ The  Bonnie  English 
Rose,”  with  a really  delightful  melody,  sung  by  a popular  lady 
artiste  of  the  time,  and  the  words  of  which  had  direct  and 
loyal  reference  to  the  Bonniest  of  all  English  Roses  of  the 
happy  year — the  young  Queen  of  England.  There  was  a 
comic  song,  too,  warbled  by  a gentleman  in  female  attire, 
whose  nose  was  very  red,  whose  black  bonnet  was  very 
battered,  whose  shoes  were  artistically  down  at  heel,  so  as  to 
display  the  holes  in  his  black  cotton  stockings,  and  who  refreshed 
himself  between  each  verse  by  taking  a few  whiffs  from  a short 
pipe.  The  burden  of  his  ditty  was  something  about  one  Biddy, 
a Basket-Woman.  The  entertainments  culminated  with  what 
was  then  known  as  a “ Musical  Burletta,”  which  was  none  other 
than  Charles  Dibdin’s  comic  operetta  of  “ The  Waterman : ’ — 
the  part  of  Tom  Tugbeing  sustained  by  John  Braham  himself ; 
while  Mrs.  Bundle  was  played  by  my  dear  mother . Of  the  other 
popular  concert-rooms  of  the  period,  I simply  disdain  to  say 
anything  in  detail.  It  can  profit  nobody  to  read  the  ignoble 
chronicles  of  the  Cider  Cellars,  the  Coal  Hole,  and  similar 
dens  of  riot  of  the  period,  where  blackguard  songs  were  re- 
ceived with  roars  of  laughter  from  audiences,  many  of  whom 
occupied  a station  in  society  which  should  have  made  them 
know  a great  deal  better  than  to  listen  to  the  ribaldry  poured 
forth  by  the  so-called  “ comic  ” singers.  I say  that  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  dwell  on  these  bygone  “ Caves  of  Harmony  (as  Mr. 
Thackeray  dubbed  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  number), 
because  they  have  entirely  drifted  away  into  a Lethe  of  con- 
tempt, and  have  no  kind  of  association  with  the  manners  of 
“ London  up  to  Date.” 

The  blackguard  songs  themselves  would  not  now  be 
listened  to  with  patience,  in  the  lowest  pot-house, 
where  persons  of  both  sexes  and  equivocal  character, 
occasionally  congregate  for  a “ friendly  lead  —the 
“ lead  ” being  ostensibly  a raffle  for  a second-hand 
Britannia  metal  teapot,  or  some  trifling  article;  but, 
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in  reality,  a cheap  concert,  the  shillings  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  being  destined  to  provide  funds,  for  the  defence  of 
some  absent  friend  in  Holloway  Gaol  in  trouble  ‘ on  a suspi- 
cion of  plate,”  or  some  cognate  property,  and  awaiting 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  London  or  the  Surrey  Sessions. 
An  “ up  to  date  ” music-hall  audience,  would  never  tolerate  the 
horrible  chant  of  “ Sam  Hall,”  bristling,  as  it  did  with  execra- 
tions which  made  your  flesh  creep,  and  which  was  sung  with 
amazing  power  and  directness,  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  by  a vocalist  named  Ross.  This  “artist  was  unquestion- 
ably a man  of  talent,  and  almost  of  genius ; but  he  would  be 
hooted  from  the  music-hall  stage  in  1892  were  he  to  venture  to 
personate  the  gallows-bird  chimney  sweeper,  who  “ went  up 
Holborn  Hill  in  a cart  ” ; took  his  gill  at  St.  Giles’ ; “ and  at 
Tyburn  made  his  will,”  prefacing  each  couplet  of  his  dismal 
“ complainte ” with  blasphemous  oaths,  and  cursing  the 
company  all  round  when  he  got  to  the  gallows.  In  many 
respects  I am  a pessimist.  I think  that  we  are  as  fond  of  war 
as  our  forefathers  were;  that  we  hunger  for  other  people’s  lands, 
and  covet  our  neighbours’  goods,  and  swindle  and  lie,  quite  as 
audaciously  and  as  impudently  as  our  immediate,  or 
our  remote  ancestors  did ; but  in  one  respect  I am  an 
optimist ; and  I maintain  that  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions the  manners  of  the  people  both  in  London  and 
the  Provinces  have  been  softened  and  humanised  to  a 
surprising  extent.  It  is  because  I wish  to  see  those  manners 
still  further  softened,  and  still  further  humanised  that  I should 
like  well-conducted  theatres  and  music-halls  to  increase 
and  multiply.  Public  decorum,  whatever  private  morals  may 
be,  exhibits  a steady  and  gratifying  increase.  Scores 
of  ruffianly  pastimes  have  passed  away,  and  our 
Bank  Holiday  does  not  present  the  aspect  of  fifty 
bear  gardens  rolled  into  one,  as  the  Greenwich  and 
Bartholomew  and  Chalk  Farm  fairs  of  my  youth  used  to  do. 
The  harmonious  pothouse  of  the  Coal  Hole  and  Cider  Cellar  s 
type  is  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo ; still  it  strikes  me  that  the 
modern  music  hall  does  not  differ  to  any  great  extent  from 
the  music-hall  which  I have  sketched  as  existing  at  the 
Coliseum  fifty-five  years  ago.  There  was  drinking  at  the 
Regent’s  Park  philharmonic  meetings  ; but  I fail  to  remem- 
ber if  the  audience  smoked.  At  the  “ up  to  date  ” halls  theie 
are  comic  “ turns  ” and  terpsichorean  “ turns,”  feats  of  gym- 
nastics and  acrobatism,  tricks  of  legerdemain,  exhibitions  or 
agility  on  the  trapeze,  ventriloquism,  and  so  forth.  Just  as 
there  were  at  the  Coliseum,  ortheColloseum,in  1037*  Although 
few  music-hall  managers  in  1892  might  not  care  about  having 
Dibdin’s  old  musical  parts  revised,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  condescended  to  take  a “turn”  with  the  “jolly  fioung 
Waterman,”  or“  Then  Farewell  my  Trim-built  Wherry,”  they 
still  yearn  for  sufferance  for  dramatic  sketches  which  they 
propose  shall  be  limited  to  a duration  of  forty-five  minutes. 
This  proposal  has  naturally  been  met  by  strong  opposition  on 
the  part  of  some  very  prominent  theatrical  managers  in  Lon- 
don. They  object  to  the  music-halls  including  any  dramatic 
pieces  in  their  programmes  ; for  the  reason  that  smoking  and 
drinking  can  be  indulged  in  during  the  performance  by  music- 
hall  visitors,  and  that  their  own  pits  and  galleries  will  to  a 
large  extent  be  depleted  of  their  patrons,  who  can  only  take 
refreshment  between  the  acts,  and  are  not  allowed  to  smoke 
in  the  auditorium,  at  all.  To  my  mind,  the  theatrical  managers 
are  to  a great  extent  right.  A great  deal  of  play-acting  may  be 
got  through  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; and  it  would  surely 
never  do  to  have  such  normally  short  pieces  as  “ Sunshine 
through  the  Clouds,”  “ Tears,  Idle  Tears,”  “ The  Lesson,” 
“ The  Vicarage,”  “ The  Little  Treasure,”  “ Good  for  Nothing” 
“The  Spitalfields  Weaver,”  “The  Birthplace  of  Podgers,” 
or  even  “ Box  and  Cox,”  compressed  within  tire  four  corners 
of  the  forty-five  minutes  maximum,  and  played  by  actors  and 
actresses  of  recognised  merit  on  music-hall  stages.  One 
very  eminent  theatrical  authority  has,  perhaps  jestingly,  pro- 
posed to  solve  the  question  by  the  suggestion  that  smoking 
and  drinking  shall  be  in  future  permissible  in  all  temples  of 
the  drama,  from  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane  downwards, 
j ust  as  is  the  case  in  the  music-halls.  But  it  would  be  obviously 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  drama  if  the  solilo  Auy 


of  “ To  Be  or  Not  to  Be  ” were  interrupted  by  cries  cf 
“Waiter ! ” or  if  the  peroration  of  Wolsey’s  speech  to  Cromwell, 
in  “ Henry  VII,”  were  punctuated  by  the  popping  of  a soda- 
water  cork.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  dramatic  sketches  are 
to  be  tolerated  in  music  halls  they  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  twenty-five  minutes’  duration.  There  would  be  little  need 
to  ordain  that  these  really  dramatic  “ sketches  ” should  be  of 
a humorous  character.  The  music  hall  managers  would 
know  their  own  business  better  than  to  inflict  excerpts  from 
high  tragedy  or  melodrama  on  their  audiences.  As  to  ballets, 

I would  continue  to  give  to  the. music-hall  managers  that  which 
many  have  for  a long  time  enjoyed : — a perfectly  free  hand. 
There  need  be  little  worth  troubling  oneself  about  in  the 
way  of  plot  in  a ballet.  The  flimsiest  of  pegs  whereon  to 
hang  the  story  is  all  that  is  required.  What  is  wanted  is  an 
attractive  title  for  the  playbills  and  the  advertisements,  and 
plenty  of  graceful  dancing,  variegated  costumes,  pretty 
scenery,  pretty  faces,  and  the  lime-light.  As.  for  the 
licensing  and  the  censorship,  I hold  that  those  important 
attributes  should  continue  to  be  exercised  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  by  the  competent  and  courteous  officials  of 
his  department.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the 
Queen’s  “ Master  of  the  Revels  ” should  not  have  the  music- 
halls  as  well  as  the  theatres  under  his  control.  It  is  with 
the  extremest  rarity  that  any  friction  occurs  between  the 
Chamberlain  and  the  managers  of  the  play-houses  ; and  I am 
convinced  that  his  lordship  would  get  on  quite  as  smoothly 
with  the  managers  of  the  music . halls.  The  extra  work 
entailed  on  the  department  of  this  great  officer  of  State 
could  be  easily  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of  a few 
extra  clerks ; while  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  might, 
without  difficulty,  undertake  the  structural  part  of  theatrical 
and  music  hall  economy,  and  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  were  demanded  for  the  safety  of  the  spectators 
and  the  sanitation  of  the  premises  behind  the  footlights. 
I have  not  the  slightest  animus  against  the  London  County 
Council.  They  have  already  done  much  good  work  in 
the  Metropolis  ; and  I hope  and  believe  that  they  will  do  a 
great  deal  more,  and  will  ultimately  succeed  in  improving 
the  slums  of  London  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  W ith  all  this, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  London  County  Council  is  precisely 
not  the  authority  to  which  the  licensing  or  the  supervision  of 
either  theatres  or  music  halls  should  be  entrusted.  They  are 
an  elective  body,  a fluctuating  body,  subject  to  be  influenced 
by  waves,  now  hot  and  now  cold,  Oi  the  opinions, 
or  rather  the  crazes  and  whims,  of  their  constituents. 
The  Council  comprises,  in  its  midst,  total  abstinence  advo- 
cates, with  not  a few  perfectly  conscientious  individuals  who 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  five  millions  cf 
Londoners  require  other  forms  of  amusement  besides  that 
which  the  lecture-room  or  the  magic  lantern  entertainment 
provides  for  them.  These  conscientious  persons  abhor 
theatres  and  abominate  music-halls.  Already,  thej  bar  e 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  people  from  dancing  in  public, 
and  in  the  open  air;  and  if  they  had  their  will  they  would  dimi- 
nish  the  number  of  play-houses,  and  convert  the  music-halls 
into  so  many  coffee  taverns,  with  a few  glees  to  enlir  en  the 
consumers  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  bread-and-butter,  and 
saily-lunns.  The  Lord  Ghamberlam  and  his  assistants  .tic, 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  the  world,  not  only  intelligent,  but 
artistic  and  refined  in  their  tastes.  They  are  as  familiar 
with  the  manners  of  the  people  as  they  are  with  those  of 
(i  smart  ” society.  They  are,  as  a rule,  sincere  admirers  of 
the  drama,  and  old  playgoers  to  boot ; and  such  inspector  as 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  appointed  to  see  how  the  music-halls 
were  conducted  would  be  gentlemen  of.  appreciation  and 
culture,  whereas  the  London  County  Council  inspectors  might 
be  apt  to  get  “a  little  mixed,’  and  to  include  in  their 
number  Board  School  officers,  unsuccessful  operators. in  the 
corn  or  the  coal  line,  rent-collectors,  town  travellers  in  the 
sweet-stuff  trade,  and  county  court  bailiffs.  I pin  my.  faith 
in  the  matter  of  the  licensing,  supervision  and  censorship  of 
theatres  and  music-halls  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  nek 
to  the  London  County  Council.  , 
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Can  anyone  tell  us  the  reason  why,  at  the  noon  of  the 
Et.ason,  the  London  streets  should  be  in  a state  of  upheaval  ? 
The  Strand,  Piccadilly,  the  vicinity  of  Victoria  Station,  are 
chaotic  ; and,  even  where  available  for  traffic,  are  reduced  to 
th.Tr  original  elements  of  mud  and  muddle. 


We  ask  the  question  in  all  humility,  and  in  total  ignorance 
of  practical  road-making  ; but  could  not  this  all  have  been 
managed  before  the  rush  of  the  season  set  in,  at  the  time  when 
London  streets  are,  by  comparison,  empty  ? Now  all  is  con- 
fusion ; foot  passengers  scuttle  across  the  road  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  life  and  limb  ; traffic  is  congested  ; coachmen  and 
drivers  are  irritated,  and  indulge  in  strong  language:  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  to  the  nerves  of  the  patient 
constable  who,  with  omniscient  finger,  controls  and  regulates 
the  passage  of  the  crowded  vehicles.  What  would  the 
streets  be  without  these  energetically  stolid  men  in  blue  ? 


The  horse-shoe  of  the  present  day  does  not  differ  from  the 
horse-shoe  used  by  the  Romans.  But  the  roads  of  the 
present  day,  at  least  in  our  cities,  differ  very  much  from 
Roman  roads ; the  asphalte  and  the  wooden  pavement 
rendering  them  so  slippery  that  no  horse  can  travel  along 
them  without  the  certainty  of  having,  now  and  then,  a bad 
fall.  A Belgian  farrier,  named  Pigot,  has  invented  a horse- 
shoe fitted  with  a cork  sole,  which,  according  to  the  accounts 
published  by  the  Brussels  papers,  will  prevent  any  horse  that 
wears  it  from  slipping,  whether  his  course  lie  over  wood 
blocks  glazed  by  frost,  or  over  asphalte  rendered  impassable  by 
the  rain  of  the  skies  and  the  slush  of  the  streets.  In  Belgium 
the  invention  is  being  tried  on  the  hoofs  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses ; and  it  is  found,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
horses,  wearing  shoes  ungarnished  with  cork,  slip,  where 
horses  shod  with  cork-soled  shoes  stand  firm.  Shoes  with 
cork  soles  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  carriage 
horses  and  cart  horses  of  London,  to  which  luckless  quadrupeds 
the  slipperiness  of  our  streets  is  a constant  source  of  danger. 


Is  it  not  strange  that  in  England,  also,  we  have  a Pigot — 
only  he  spells  his  name  with  two  t’s.  ? Mr.  Pigott,  Examiner 
of  Plays,  like  M.  Pigot,  inventor  of  cork-soled  horse- 
shoes, hates  slips.  Our  Mr.  Pigott  cannot  abide  what 
Byron  calls  “ slips  ’gainst  bonos  mores,"  which,  when 
he  meets  with  them  in  comedies  or  dramas,  cause  him  as 
much  pain  as  is  caused  to  M.  Pigot  by  seeing  a horse 
lose  his  footing  on  the  asphalte  or  on  the  wood  pavement. 
If  a false  step  in  the  physical  sense  alarm  M.  Pigot,  a 
faux  pas  in  the  moral  sense  terrifies  Mr.  Pigott. 


With  the  new  check  system  for  omnibuses  a grievance  has 
started  up  which  cries  aloud  for  redress,  and  which  those 
who  make  use  of  these  blessings  in  disguise  would  be  com- 
forted to  think  was  put  a stop  to.  The  ’bus  conductor  in 
ordinary,  whose  hands,  coat,  boots,  and  person  are  the  re- 
verse of  clean,  now  finds  it  necessary  to  trail  his  greasy 
person  along  the  “ inside  ” while  he  receives  his  company’s 
coppers  and  tenders  his  company’s  coupons.  Why  cannot 
he  remain  at  the  door  ? The  British  public  is  obliging, 
and  would  pass  the  penny  and  the  paper  to  their  separate 
destinations.  Relieve  us  then,  we  humbly  beg,  of  this  visi- 


tation of  conductors.  Command  them,  we  implore,  to  take 
root  on  the  step,  and  so  save  our  patent  leathers,  spring  bon- 
nets, and  outraged  feelings  from  such  unsavoury  contact,  or 
else  make  the  omnibus  of  the  future  roomy  enough  to  give 
passengers  a wide  berth  of  your  employes’  coat-tails. 


Who  wouldn’t  be  a convict?  We  hear  that  the  modern 
gaol  treatment  at  a Reformatory  Prison  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts includes  such  merry  indulgences  as  a half-holiday 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  when  base-ball  clubs  come  from 
outside  to  compete  with  the  prisoners.  The  annual  report 
of  the  above-named  institution  omits  to  tell  us  whether 
the  visitors  who  come  to  play  base-ball  with  the  happy 
gaol  birds  are  themselves  of  the  same  status  in  society, 
and  hail  from  some  neighbouring  palace  of  penality. 
At  any  rate,  the  guests,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  warmly 
welcomed  on  gala  days ; and  so  skilful  are  the  merry 
captives  in  the  exhilarating  exercise  of  base-ball,  that  their 
performances  are  said  to  rival  the  games  of  the  Caledonian 
Club  on  its  great  days. 


But  this  is  not  all  the  amusement  provided  at  the  gaol  in 
question — really  it  seems  quite  out  of  place  to  say  “ gaol  ” at  all, 
surely  “fortress”  would  be  better.  There  are  very  high 
jinks  on  evenings  other  than  holidays  at  this  particular  Penal 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  for  we  are  told  of  “ classical  music  and 
minstrelsy,  farce  and  comedy,  the  banjo  and  the  bones.”  We 
have  heard  the  doleful  music  of  the  chains  often  enough  at 
Portland  when  the  convicts  were  working  in  couples  in  the 
quarries;  but  in  that  grim  Mansion  of  Punishment  there  are 
no  banjos,  although  there  are  plenty  of  aching  bones. 


Well;  there  was  an  epoch  not  so  very  many  years  ago 
when  convicts  of  the  British  race  had  occasionally  as  high  a 
time  as  the  American  gaol-birds.  When  Captain  Maconochie 
was  Governor  of  Norfolk  Island,  he  took  it  into  his  head  once 
to  give  the  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  convicts  over  whom  he 
ruled,  and  who  were  the  most  desperate  of  all  the  Australian 
depories,  a treat  on  the  Queen’s  Birthday.  The  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  miscreants  spent  the  morning  in  playing 
cricket.  Tfyey  had  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  for  dinner, 
and  the  governor  himself  served  out  a bumper  of  punch  to 
each  man,  preparatory  to  Her  Majesty’s  health  being  given 
with  three  times  three,  and  “ one  cheer  more  for  the  Capting.” 
In  the  evening  a select  company  of  convicts  performed  a play. 
Whether  it  was  “ The  Beggar’s  Opera  ” or  “ Jack  Sheppard  ” 
we  know  not.  “The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man”  was  yet  un- 
written, or  would  not  have  been  an  inappropriate  selection. 


A correspondent  in  Hampshire,  noticing  the  Cobbett 
story  in  our  “ Sala-d  of  Anecdotes”  in  Sala’s  Journal,  No.  1, 
writes  us : — 

The  name  of  Cobbett  takes  my  thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  I was 
seven  years  old,  and  living  with  my  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Botley. 

At  that  time  of  day,  children  were  expected  to  be  seen  and  not  heard,  and 
when  once  seated  were  not  allowed  to  move  from  their  chairs  without 
permission  ; so  I remember  distinctly  the  lengthy  and  heated  discussions 
which  used  to  take  place  when  my  father  and  mother  were  entertaining 
friends  in  the  big  parlour  of  our  old  farmhouse.  I used  to  hear  all  about 
Cobbett’s  methods  of  tilling  the  soil,  feeding  the  pigs,  curing  bacon — to  say 
nothing  of  his  political  opinions.  On  account  of  his  writings,  he  was 
considered  by  all  Hampshire  folk  simply  the  wonder  of  the  age.  His 
Botley  house  was  situated  on  the  side  of  the  turnpike  road  ; with  a narrow 
slip  of  ground  in  front  of  it,  and  a very  high  wall  running  for  a long 
distance  along  a footpath  ; and,  at  the  extreme  corner  of  this,  Cobbett  had 
built  himself  a hexagonal  tower  for  his  study,  from  the  upper  windows  of 
which  he  could  see  all  the  different  points  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  I 
well  remember  this  upper  chamber  of  the  six-sided  towers,  peering,  as  it  did, 
over  the  high  wall  by  the  footpath.  It  seemed  as  if  built  on  the  wall  itself, 
and  I was  never  tired  of  lingering  near  that  wall  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
great  man  so  busily  engaged  in  writing  his  pamphlets  within  the  fortress; 
and,  when  we  did  see  and  speak  to  him,  it  waS  an  event  in  our  small  lives. 

His  manner  towards  children  was  particularly  gentle,  and  we  were  never 
afraid  of  him,  as  we  were  of  some  our  elders,  as  he  showed  11s  none  of 
that  ferocity  which  his  traducers  complained  of.  Quarrels,  and  even 
knock-down  blows,  were  not  infrequent  occurrences  between  farm  >-  jy 
labourers  congregated  on  the  green  of  the  village  ale-house  in  the  calm  of  A 
gome  sweet  summer  evenings,  who  were  quite  unable  tej  agree  upon  ' T 

' 1 ' ^2  ^ 
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the  merits  and  demerits  of  Cobbett's  views  upon  farming.  In  my  mind's 

eye,  I can  see  the  old  gentleman  now,  always  in  a scariet  waistcoa  . 

generally  a dark  green  or  blue  coat,  and  very  high  stock,  He  always 
dressed  well,  and  prided  himself  on  his  spick-and-span  appearance. 


way  rejoicing  as  much  in  her  sturdy  independence  as  any  of 
her  American  cousins  can  possibly  do. 


Two  or  three  centuries  ago  it  was  a compliment  to  a book 
to  be  burnt— provided  the  burning  was  done  by  the  public 
hangman  ; and  Voltaire,  more  than  one  of  whose  books  were 
so  treated,  remarked  that  if  the  hangman  were  only  pre- 
sented with  a copy  of  every  work  he  consigned  to  the  names 
he  would  soon  have  the  finest  library  in  France. 


ne  WOUiCl  bUUXi  uavc  j 

Frederick  Leal,  however,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fact  that  his  novel,  “ Wynter’s  Masterpiece,  which  was 


The  Spring  number  of  the  Gentlewoman  now  lies  before 
us,  as  fresh  and  as  dainty  as  the  season  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  will  ertainly  be  a treasure  to  those  halting  between  two 
opinions  as  to  new  season  gowns,  and  where  to  get  them ; 
for  in  its  pages  are  to  be  found  illustrations — of  a high  order 
of  merit — and  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  most  elegant 
dresses,  mantles,  jackets,  tea-gowns  and  fal-lals  which  the 
heart  of  woman  can  desire. 


IclCl  lilclL  Ilia  IlUVCij  »»  r 

being  printed  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  at  the  time 
of  their  recent  fire,  did  not  perish  in  the  conflagration.  I his 
work  has  recently  obtained  a big  success  as  a serial  in  hall-a- 
dozen  provincial  newspapers,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a run 
on  it  at  Mudie’s. 


Sir  Augustus  Harris  intends  issuing  an  operatic  pro- 
gramme  which  will  be,  above  all,  remarkable  for  its 
polyglot  character.  Works  by  French  composers,  such 
as  Faust  and  Romeo  et  Juliette , will  be  played  m French , 
German  will  be  the  language  of  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen 
which,  by  the  way,  never  has  been  and  probably  never  will 
be  translated  into  any  other  tongue ; while  the  operas  o 
Rossini  and  his  followers,  including  Verdi  and  Mascagni, 
will,  as  heretofore,  be  sung  in  Italian. 


If  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  general  _ rule,  according  to 
which  each  opera  is  sung  in  its  own  original  language^  were 
without  exception,  the  Esmeralda  of  the  unfortunate  Goring 
Thomas  would  have  to  be  sung  in  English.  No  such 
scandal,  however,  as  this  could  be  tolerated  at  the  principal 
lyrical  theatre  of  London.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  sin£ers  to 
whom  the  principal  parts  in  Esmeralda  are  assigned  do  not 
understand  English.  Madame  Melba  does,  like  so  many 
other  Englishwomen  ; but  not  the  De  Reszkes,  nor  Lassalle. 


From  the  Queen  we  cull  the  following  account  of  Lady 
Henry  Somerset’s  opinion  of  American  women 

The  nosition  of  women  in  the  States  is.  on  the  whole,  very  much  better 

ISJlfSS  fSJEffSSS 

assas 

not  regarded  as  a profession. 


But  the  Gentlewoman  does  not  aspire  to  be  a fashion  pap°r 
only.  Mr.  Woods,  the  editor,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Warden  have  too 
high  an  estimate  of  woman’s  wants  and  woman’s  tastes  to 
feed  them  only  on  such  trifles  ; therefore,  articles  always 
bright  and  readable  are  to  be  found  on  every  topic  likely  to 
interest  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  “weaker  sex.”  Mu-ic, 
art,  law,  divinity,  house  decoration,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects, all  have  a place,  and  all  are  charmingly  illustrated.  One 
cannot  make  a better  investment  at  the  commencement  A a 
railway  journey  than  to  buy  the  paper,  as  it  will  prove  a 
source  of  amusement  en  route  ; and  the  chances  are,  wher  the 
readers  leave  the  train,  instead  of  carelessly  casting  it  upon 
the  seat  of  the  carriage,  the  Gentlewoman  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served for  future  use  and  reference.  The  coloured  picture,  a 
reproduction  from  a water-colour  by  Florence  Gr.ivior,  is 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  number. 


A new  piece  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Shaftesbury  ; but  whether 
it  will  be  produced  at  that  theatre  or  some  other  is  not  yet 
quite  decided,  as  it  is  said  that  Madame  Bernhardt  is  to  open 
at  the  Shaftesbury  in  “Cleopatra.”  How  about  the  new 
piece  in  rehearsal,  then  ? We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
cerned, that  if  Mr.  Lart  does  produce  the  piece  now  m re- 
hearsal, he  will  score  a success.  It  is  disheartening  lor 
him,  as  well  as  for  the  artistes  engaged,  to  have  to  spend  so 
many  weeks  over  long,  arduous  rehearsals,  only  to  find  the 
public  does  not  appreciate  their  efforts  when  the  piece  is  at 
length  produced.  Perhaps  in  Mr.  Lart’s  third  venture  luck 
may  turn. 


Now,  is  not  this  precisely  what  may  be  seen  at  all  London 
stations  any  morning  of  the  week  ? Had  La  y en  y 
Somerset  studied  England  in  the  same  way  as  she  has 
obviously  studied  America,  she  could  not  have 1 
on  all  sides  a counterpart  of  this  “ Invasion  of  the  Women,  as 
some  of  the  opposite  sex  jeenngly  term  it.  A wonderful  and 
striking  change  has  come  over  the  working  female  element  in 
the  streets  of  London  within  the  last  ten  years.  Formerly  it 
consisted  mainly  of  pleasure-seekers  andshop^azers  but  now 
a large  proportion  of  this  same  element  is  made  up  of  wor  e 
of  alf  clLses.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  very  type  of 
expression  has  changed.  Instead  of  the  ennuyee  face  of  the 
woman  who  seeks  only  to  kill  time,  we  have  now  the  alert 
brightness  of  the  proverbial  “busy  bee,”  and  the  countenance 
full  of  a self-respecting  independence. 


One  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  actors  and  managers  quite 
understand  what  the  paying  public  will  patronise  and  like. 
So  often  one  hears  a manager,  an  actress,  or  an  actor  g ving 
the  most  extravagant  praise  to  a piece  they  are  rehearsing , 
but  when  the  public  see  it,  their  judgment  does  not  m any 
way  coincide  with  the  verdict  passed  at  rehearsal,  lhen 
again,  when  those  engaged  to  perform  in  a piece  are  unanimous 
in  condemning  it  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  public  often 
exclaim  with  one  accord  “What  a good  piece!  Is  it  because 
the  actor  thinks  more  of  his  part  than  the  merits  of  the  play, 
or  it  is  because  the  manager  is  a bad  judge  of  theatrical  wares  . 
More  than  one  London  manager  refused  “ Niobe  because 
he  could  see  nothing  in  the  piece  from  reading  it ; and  yet 
when  the  public  see  it  they  pronounce _it  the  acme  of  fun,  and 
declare  it  to  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  they  have  seen  for 
a long  time. 


It  is  the  fashion  among  the  “ silly  class  to  jeer  at  these 
workers,  and  to  call  them  strong-minded  or  emancipee , but .it is 
well  to  ask  whether  the  term  “ strong-minded  ought  t0 
be  used  as  a term  of  reproach.  Strength  is  a form  of  beauty, 
and  the  woman  who  is  strong-minded  enough  to  work  tor 
herself  rather  than  lead  a useless,  aimless  life  at  home,  ought 
not  surely  to  have  the  word  reproach  coupled  with  her  name, 
i 'ut  flouts  and  jeers  make  no  difference  to  our  real  “ working 
girl,  who,  with  her  bright  and  bonny  English  face,  goes  on  her 


We  wonder  if  Mr.  Wyndham  thought  “The  Fringe  of 
Society  ” a fine  play.  It  might  have  been,  but  all  the  spright- 
liness  of  “ Le  Demi-Monde  ” is  lost  in  the  translation.  W hy 
is  it  that  Mr.  Wyndham  could  not  have  managed  his  adaptation 
better  ? Why  did  he  make  his  people  so  uninteresting  ? “ 1 he 
Fringe  of  Society  ” as  it  now  stands  is  deadly  dull,  and  one 
cannot  but  despise  Sir  Charles  Hartley  when  he  breaks 
his  word  to  the  fascinating  widow,  after  promising  her 
silence  about  the  secrets  of  her  past.  No  woman  ap- 
preciates this  view  of  the  situation,  even  though  it  be  only 
“ make  believe.”  Mr.  Wyndham  tried  hard  to  bolster  up 
the  piece  and  succeeded,  to  a certain  extent,  though  we 
could  see  that  his  ideas  of  his  part  altered  as  he  realized  the 
piece  was  failing  through  lack  of  brightness.  Mrs-  Langtry 
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was  unconvincing,  and  her  passionate  scenes  did  not  sjir  the 
hearts  of  her  audience.  She  was  out  of  her  element,  and  there- 
fore dull.  Miss  Mary  Moore  looked  pretty,  but  her  role  was 
thoroughly  uninteresting.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Mr.  Vanderfelt, 
and  Miss  Addison  all  worked  well  at  this  difficult  task  of 
making  bricks  without  straw. 


When  is  clever  Miss  Winifred  Emery  to  be  seen  in  the 
Wonderful  new  part  she  thinks  so  much  of  ? We  also  hear 
that  she  shortly  intends  to  play  Lady  Teazle.  We  hope  this 
is  true,  for  the  part  would  suit  her  well. 


Mr.  Meyer  Lutz’s  benefit  performance  at  the  Gaiety 
*Theatre  on  Thursday  will  be  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Cora  Stuart  in  a musical  piece  new  to  London  playgoers  with 
the  fascinating  title  of  “A  Fair  Equestrienne.”  Lady 
Kitty  Clive,  the  heroine,  has  for  some  past  charmed  pro- 
vincial audiences  in  this  role.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  Mr. 
Albert  Chevalier,  Mr.  Harry  Paulton,  and  Mr.  Fred  Leslie 
have  also  promised  to  appear  for  Mr.  Lutz’s  benefit. 


“ A Doll’s  House  ” has  not  attracted  large  audiences  at  the 
Avenue,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  withdrawn.  Miss  Norreys, 
meanwhile,  is  playing  Nora  Helmer  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Janet  Achurch,  who  relinquished  the  part  last  week.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Avenue  is  one  of  the  best  situated  theatres  in 
the  metropolis,  and  yet,  somehow  or  another,  it  is  one  where 
the  bill  is  most  often  changed.  The  “ Variety  Theatre  ” 
would  be  surely  a more  appropriate  name  than  the  “Avenue.” 


patient  manner  ; while  the  army  contingent  was  surrounded 
a listening  crowd,  who  literally  drank  in  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  warriors.  Truly  “ Tommy 
Atkins  ” is  better  cared  for  than  of  yore,  when  “ commissariat 
beef ” was  only  another  word  for  old  shoe  leather.  Nowhit 
rations  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  by  the  technical  skill  o(. 
the  regimental  cook  are  turned  into  dishes  that  none  need 
despise. 


We  have  been  assured  that  those  “crusty  loaves”  of 
Cowley’s  will  cause  a great  deal  of  heart-burning  among  the 
multitude  of  bakers  in  Brighton.  What  may  not  that  inno- 
cent paragraph  lead  to  when  we  read  of  Americans  and 
Englishmen,  who  certainly  ought  to  know  better,  journeying 
to  Ostend,  and  settling  their  puny  disputes  on  the  antiquated 
and  bloodthirsty  principle  of  pistols  for  two  and  coffee, 
possibly,  for  only  one  ? Certainly,  the  paragraph  will  not 
lead  to  anything  so  ridiculously  absurd  as  that  ; but  if  it 
does,  please  come  along,  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  for  neither  of  us 
are  responsible  for  the  query  as  to  where  the  crusty  viand  it: 
question  was  to  be  procured.  We  only  answered  the  query, 
with  no  thought  of  possible  duels  arising  from  it. 


. Innocent  paragraphs,  however,  have  sometimes  led  to  very 
interesting  results.  What  do  ye  say,  ye  merry  baking  mer 
in  Brighton,  to  a competition  for  really  ascertaining  who  doet 
make  the  crustiest  and  the  nicest  of  crusty  loaves  ? What 
chance  to  gain  world-wide  reputation  1 


If  any  one  is  inclined  to  deny  that  cookery  is  a fine  art,  he 
or  she  has  but  to  visit  the  Exhibition  of  Cookery  and  Food 
at  the  Portman  Rooms,  Baker  Street,  to  be  entirely  dis- 
abused of  so  unenlightened  a notion.  There  displayed,  on 
the  various  tables,  are  viands  of  the  most  enticing  and 
“ toothsome  ” appearance.  Hams  are  glorified  until  they 
appear  in  the  guise  of  some  lovely  creature  spreading  its 
wings  for  flight,  rather  than  the  humble  leg  of  “ pig  ” simply 
coated  with  browned  crumbs. 


In  this  display  of  ornamental  dishes,  whether  sweet  or 
savoury,  M.  V.Benoist  certainly  “ takes  the  cake.”  Although 
he  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  other  exhibitors,  his 
dishes,  we  must  own,  are  of  the  most  attractive  and  appetiz- 
ing description,  notably  a large  centre-piece  adorned  with 
prawns  and  shell  fish,  about  the  base  of  which  tiny  gold  fish 
swim  in  a transparent  pool. 


On  other  tables  confectionery  and  cakes  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  seen,  the  latter  in  every  conceivable  shape  and 
size,  from  tiny  morsels  to  disappear  at  one  bite,  up  to  monster 
piec  es  figuring  in  the  guise  of  clocks,  pincushions,  and  rare 
books  in  choice  old  bindings.  Around  the  hall,  stalls  of  every 
Kind  ot  exhibit,  bearing  in  any  way  upon  cookery,  are 
arranged ; many  sufficiently  tempting  to  draw  money  from 
tne  parse  ot  the  housewife  ambitious  to  have  a perfect  hatterie 
de  cuisine.  The  bright  array  of  copper  moulds  at  the  stall  of 
Jones  Brothers  is  especially  attractive,  and  comprised  the 
newest  forms  for  entrees  for  this  season  ; and  Messrs.  Osier 
arry  o the  palm  in  the  way  of  table  decorations,  for  the 
displays  of  china  and  lamp  shades  were  of  varying  tones  of 
sott  yellow,  and  most  artistic  in  detail ; but  on  the  whole,  we 
e inclined  to  think  the  table  decorations  were  below  par, 
presenting  no  feature  of  special  elegance,  and  were  wholly 
wanting  in  originality.  J 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Exhibition  are  the  de- 
monstrations  given  by  French  chefs,  army  cooks,  and  School- 

^nndw  dren‘  -The  ch*f'  Wlth  the  politeness  of  his  nation, 
replied  to  questions,  and  explained  his  dishes  in  the  most 


A correspondent  piteously  begs  us  to  follow  our  friend  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates’s  good  example,  and  have  a “little  dig” 
at  the  Brighton  Corporation,  every  now  and  then  in  ou? 
columns.  Now,  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  “ dig  ” inti: 
the  Corporation;  but  we  are  told  that  this  august  body  migh: 
with  advantage  pay  a little  more  attention  to  the  general  lighting 
of  the  town.  Those  persons  who  confine  their  walks  abroad 
to  the  sea  front,  do  not  notice  the  lack  of  illuminating  powei 
so  much  as  those  who  wend  their  way  in  all  directions.  Or. 
the  front  you  get  the  latest  approved  lamp,  but  get  away  intc 
the  less  popular,  but  none  the  less  frequented  thoroughfares, 
and  then  you  will  better  understand  that  complaints  are  noi 
made  without  reason. 


Now,  mind,  we  don’t  complain,  and  we  are  not  ambitious  oi 
emulating  either  Mr.  Yates  or  Mr.  Labouchere  in  this  par- 
ticular; although  we  would  like  to  do  so  in  many  others.  It 
is  their  special  mission  to  do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find 
it  fame. . We  have  quite  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  mind  our 
own  business.  No  doubt  the  excellent  Corporation  are  even 
now  meeting  more  than  half  way  the  complaints  about  the 
lighting  of  Brighton  by  preparing  a “ surprise  packet  ” in 
the  shape  of  electric  light,  which  will  perhaps  soon  shed  its 
radiant  beams,  not  only  on  the  sea  front,  but  into  the  darkest 
ot  back  street. 


Still  one  little  dig— a very  small  dig.  A great  many 
Bnghtonians  are  anxious  to  know  what  is  ultimately  to  be 
done  with  that  large  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
known  as  the  Level.  Mr.  Councillor  R.  Dell  has  asked  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a proposal  to  construct  a 
swimming  bath  and  place  upon  the  ground  a gymnastic 
apparatus.  One  would  think  that  when  the  sea  is  high  at 
London-super-Mare,  swimming  and  gymnastics  could  be 
combined  without  any  trouble  of  constructing  an  inland  bath 
and  gymnasium.  The  Level,  however,  is  a fine  open  space, 
surrounded  by  a wide  path  overhung  with  trees,  and  dealt 
with  in  a proper  manner  could  be  easily  made  to  look 
picturesque.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Councillor,  to  a pretty 
Kursaal,  after  the  German  fashion,  of  recreation  gardens  with 

a grand  band-stand,  &c.,  &c.f  &c.  ? 
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’ We  have  been  once  more  reminded  of  the  sage  old  proverb 
“ Don’t  count  your  chickens  be  foie  1 u'A‘ulrj  cr  \W\1Q  was 
excellent  advice  mignt  10  ° ('rc'  . ^ putting  three 

anxious  to  be  a public  bcnc  a . ° Wcsl  Brighton  and 

brandmmvmnmb^o^icroadbetw^W  ^ ^ 

naturally  1 jt*1  was  not  hTve  antkipa^ed 

always  agree  to,  and  the  , d t Mr.  Mayner  s 

offered  and  refused  thus  rashly J^vAen we f “a 
SSM  K’S^ghted  policy.  And  why 
should  we  have  been  up  m arms  i 

tstv,  ? “Rpraime  we  have  to  send  a messenger  every 
day.  when  we  are  living  in  Bri gton  « , the  raUw  Staton, 
with  newspaper  parcels  to  the  L My  l of 

no  omnibus  ts  ava,lable  , cab,  and  that 

bt  two  shfflings  nn  week  days 
and  half  a crown— sometimes  more— on  Sunday  . 
omnibuses,  then,  the  better  for  our  pockets. 

W.  Ponsford.  He  was  a genial,  straight  for  tv-ard  ^ h*  was 

willing  to  do  anyone  a { SOm e years  in  Brighton,  had 

-4  *—  by  wh0„  he 

will  be  sorely  missed. 

s an!  h w’ould  that’l.Qndon^ad  more  such  Ss! 

The  Preston  Park  clock  tower  is  a very  handsome  structure 

the 'bricki^arui'^detracts S somev^iat1' from'^^^ermrai  effect. 

The  site  choscn  ^o^threli^idT^nd Is  'diffident ly'high  °to 

the  rising  ground  on  the  east  s d , donor  of  the  clock 

be  seen  from  all  parts  of  tlm  pa . 1 ■ made  the  offer 

and  tower  is  Mr.  Edward  White,  w Since  then 

very,  very  happy.  We  arc  ready. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Eugene  Oudi n ?ctct 

At'uic'msh'vbr 'am!'  Mrs.  Oudin  sang  compositions  'IH®-' 

mger,  Tost,  4c.  sch‘ooL  As  for  Mr.  Oudm,  he  is 

ami  loo  favourably  known  to  require  comment. 


Alban’y^nightingale,  though,  need havemade  <» 

tlimc°wcrcnnijSsyinptoms|of  h ^se’eirr ccl’ to1  ke^as  vigorous  as 
Madame  Albam  s singin0.  bell— a sonorous  bell, 

ever,  and  her  voice  was  as  clear  as  a Den 
but,  nevertheless,  a sweet-sounding  one. 

Welcome,  Miss  Liza  Lehmann,  as  _a  fJjSawn  herselTfor 
known  vocalist,  who,  frona  illness,  ia  account, 

a time  from  the  platform,  has  turned  her  P«to  go*  James,s 

and  at  Miss  Fanny  Davies  con  " chesemanating from 

rgcfihS6  rented  ^"anny  Davies, 
played  them  herself.  

According  ,0  the  editor  of  the  NewJ^“«t  to"ss“ 
journalists  are  a long  way  beh““®.  th  p0SSess  distinctive 
in  addition  to  their  literary  abilities ^^JP^ghly  flattering 
personal  attractions,  which  ^ear  tjjat  the  lady 

notices  in  contemporary  journa  ^ W of  the  Btlffa * 

who  condescends  to  dash  on  Z",vna11v  beautiful  eyes.” 

Counc,  “ is  tall  and  dark,  and  S“^fS"^UHSSeld, 

Then,  again,  we  are  assured  exceedingly  beautiful  girl, 

is  considered  on  all  sides  to  be  ‘an  exceedm i0iy ' 

the  Buffalo  taMis. 

^r^rs^rpZnrwjB^soAty^i; 

thi“ in,erests 

even  those  she  ridicules.” 


Well  done,  ye  - Buffalo  gal,”  When  y^r 

‘^ulf  leffhe  " a‘s  “n.^'are  they 

fine  soft  dark  eyes  it  is  quite  possib  * lexion  and  an 

beautiful  orbs  is  marred  y Y splendidly  shining 

awkward  figure  ; and  even  ^ey  havejpie^  ^ 

reddish  brown  hair,  some  ri  3 are  dyed ; and  very  few 

those  very  locks,  so  much  ad  , ^Yj.  t0  the  thorny 

of  our  young  ‘‘society  mi  ' sufficiently  wise  in 

sShngeto  their  elders. 


A terrible  drought  is  raging  in  New^South  Wale,  Income 
districts  not  a drop  of  ram _ rolind  the  dried-up  water 

rMiU,  htcrally  by  million, 

w^,KeinoSr^3gt«";S  i 

one  of  the  frankest  _an4mo?t  outspokem  Brentano, 

in  the  North  American  Review , Publis”  i lf  YLady  Jeune 
Strand,  on  London  Society,  ^./^“V  Sves  uV  the  “straight 
does  not  pick  her  words  at  a , g and  the  deplorable 

tips”  about  our  cherished  London  bociey^  rather  an 

state  of  things  she  depicts  wi  , . - b Jnd  will  lead  our 

“eye-opener”  to  out : Continent^ ^“^^nrtulate  them- 
Transatlantic  and  Australian  cou  - enduring 

selves  that  their  social  life  has  a mo.e  soi 
basis  than  ours  has. 


May  14,  1S92. 
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Just  listen  for  a moment  to  Lady  Jeune  discoursing  upon 
our  smart  Society  men,  in  good,  plain,  solid  English,  on  their 
attitude  in  London  ball-rooms.  Nothing,  she  says,  is  more  sad, 
than  to  see  the  devices  to  which  ball-givers  resort  to  get  men  to 
come  to  their  houses,  and  when  there  to  dance.  Everything 
is  done  to  tempt  them.  Balls  begin  at  midnight,  because  the 
jeunesse  doree  of  England  will  not  dance  early ; the  recherche 
supper  and  the  best  of  wines  are  provided  ; and  long  before 
midnight  patient  rows  of  sleepy  chaperons  and  anxious  girls 
await  the  arrival  of  the  young  Adonis,  who,  after  surveying 
the  serried  ranks  scornfully  through  his  eye-glass  from  the 
end  of  the  ball-room,  retires  below  to  partake  of  the  hospitality 
provided  by  his  thoughtful  host,  and  having  thus  done  his 
•duty,  goes  back  to  his  club.  And  what  is  true  of  dancing  is 
even  more  true  of  marrying.  Men  who  are  poor  are  afraid  to 
marry,  knowing  the  life  of  ease  and  comfort  which  is  the  lot 
of  most  girls,  and  that  marriage  will  entail  an  amount  of'denial 
and  self-sacrifice  they  are  not  willing  to  undertake.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  our  girls  find  it  a little  difficult,  nowadays, 
to  obtain  eligible  partis  ? 


Now  what  has  Lady  Jeune  to  say  about  our  girls  ? She 
asserts  that  the  young  lady  of  to-day  reads  newspapers,  what 
books  she  chooses,  and  discusses  with  equal  frankness  the  last 
scandal  and  the  latest  French  mode ; rides  unattended  by  a 
groom,  but  always  with  a cavalier ; dances  with  partners  who 
do  not  care  to  be  presented  to  her  mother;  prefers  “sitting 
out  ” at  balls  instead  of  dancing ; and  finally  that  she  spends 
her  own  money,  dresses  as  she  likes,  and,  oftener  than  not, 
more  than  she  can  afford. 


As  Lady  Jeune  is  a recognised  leader  of  Society,  she  should 
certainly  be  better  able  to  judge  of  our  Society  nineteenth 
century  youth  of  both  sexes  than  most  people ; but  we 
venture  to  think  that  although  Lady  Jeune  is  in  the  main 
correct  in  her  estimate  of  modern  smart  young  men,  she  is 
a great  deal  too  severe  on  our  girls.  Many  English 
Society  girls  appear  as  if  they  were  merely  pleasure-loving 
butterflies,  and  had  not  an  idea  or  thought  beyond  their 
dress,  and  their  invitations  to  this  and  that  grand  ball  or 
reception.  But  notice  them  in  their  own  homes,  and  more 
often  than  not  their  pursuits  are  very  different  from  what  the 
outside  world  imagines  them  to  be.  Many  of  them,  when 
they  can  snatch  a few  quiet  hours  from  Society,  plunge 
into  literary  work,  and  write  interesting  stories  and  essays 
which  sometimes  compare  favourably  with  those  produced  by 
professional  novelists  and  journalists ; others  have  their 
studios  and  their  music  rooms ; and  hundreds  of  Society  girls 
turn  out  an  incredible  quantity  of  church  embroidery  and  fancy 
work  of  all  descriptions  during  the  course  of  a year,  and 
six  girls  out  of  nine  are  their  own  milliners.  And  moreover, 
there  never  was  an  age  when  so-called  “ Society  girls”  were 
so  ready  and  so  willing  to  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into 
philanthropic  and  charitable  work  as  the  present.  They 
have  their  faults,  no  doubt ; but  their  goodness  of  heart  and 
many  bright  traits  of  character  more  than  amply  atone  for  all 
their  shortcomings.  It  is  natural  for  every  girl  to  wish  to  be 
married,  and  surely  it  is  no  crime  on  their  parts  to  do  all  in 
their  power,  according  to  their  lights,  to  make  themselves 
fascinating  and  attractive  to  “ other  girls’  brothers.” 


The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  at  Earl’s 
Court,  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  last  Saturday, 
promises  to  become  a popular  resort  for  jaded  Londoners  as 
well  as  country  cousins.  The  unique  features  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion comprise  specimens  of  gardens  favoured  by  the  English 
people  at  various  periods,  by  the  Romans  and  Egyptians,  and 
other  ancient  nationalities.  We  can  only  hope  that  bright 
eays  and  balmy  nights  may  assist  the  promoters  in  securing  a 
success  for  their  novel  venture.  As  a diversion  from  horti- 
cultural attractions,  Buffalo  Bill,  with  his  Indians,  bisons, 
bears,  mustangs,  and  buckers,  is  engaged  to  repeat  the  exciting 
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performance  which  has  already  delighted  so  many  thousands 
of  visitors  at  Earl’s  Court.  There  is  no  lack  of  excellent 
music,  three  bands,  including  Lieutenant  Dan  Godfrey’s, 
forming  important  items  in  the  programme. 


We  have  just  fallen  across  another  treasure  in  children’s 
books,  “ A Fairy  History  of  England,”  by  the  Rev.  Forbes  E. 
Winslow,  published  by  Mr.  David  Stott.  We  should  not  have 
probably  heard  of  this  most  delightful  “ lesson  ” book,  had  not 
one  of  our  little  nieces  had  a birthday  on  that  most  lucky  of  days, 
April  30.  We  should  like  to  know  that  there  were  more  of  such 
books,  say  a “ Fairy  Geography,”  a “ Fairy  Guide  to  Know- 
ledge, ” and  above  all  a “ Fairy  Arithmetic.”  Arithmetic 
is  simply  a bugbear  to  adults,  so  what  must  the  agonies  of  the 
little  ones  be  in  trying  to  master  the  mysteries  and  intricacies 
of  Colenso? 


It  is  rather  laughable  to  an  outsider  to  have  witnessed  all 
the  excitement  about  Orme,  and  to  have  heard  dozens  of 
racing  wiseacres  declare  that  Orme  was  “most  certainly 
poisoned,”  and  to  have  listened  to  hints  as  to  “ who”  was  the 
instigator  of  the  crime,  and  then  after  all  to  learn  that  the 
favourite  only  suffered  from  a common  ailment  which  at  some 
period  or  another  of  our  lives  has  affected  most  of  us — namely, 
the  toothache. 


Will  English  people  ever  lose  their  love  for  horse-racing, 
we  wonder  ? The  amusement  is  certainly  antique  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  since  horse-racing  was  not  unknown  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  nor  unpractised  by  them  in  Britain. 
FitzStephen,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second, 
mentions  the  delights  the  citizens  of  London  took  in  the  diver- 
sion, not  from  a spirit  of  gaming,  but  from  their  superior 
skill  in  horsemanship.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign,  racing  was 
carried  on  with  such  excess  that  it  injured  the  fortunes  of 
many  of  the  nobles.  In  James  the  First’s  time,  the  most 
celebrated  courses  were  Croydon  in  the  South,  and  Gately  in 
Yorkshire.  They  were  called  Bell  courses,  the  prizes  being 
a little  golden  bell;  and  hence,  probably,  is  derived  the  saying 
of  bearing  the  bell.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  races 
were  held  in  Hyde  Park ; Charles  the  Second  was 
immoderately  fond  of  this  diversion,  and  Newmarket  became 
the  principal  course  after  the  Restoration  ; the  King  attended 
in  person,  entered  horses  in  his  own  name,  established  a house 
there  for  his  own  accommodation,  and  gave,  instead  of  bells, 
a cup  of  the  value  of  100  guineas,  with  the  exploits  and 
pedigree  of  the  winning  horse  engraven  thereon. 


Lady  Violet  Greville’s  play,  “ Nadia,”  produced  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre  on  May  3rd,  is,  in  some  parts,  admirably  worded, 
though,  as  a whole,  it  cannot  be  considered  good.  It  is  often 
crude  in  construction,  and  many  of  the  characters  have  too  much 
to  say  and  not  enough  to  do.  The  story  is  full  of  dramatic 
possibilities,  and  had  the  play  been  written  by  an  experiened 
dramatist  would  have  proved  vastly  interesting.  Lady  Greville 
has  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  please  everybody,  and  the 
result  is  too  much  “ talkee-talkee  ” for  the  minor  characters, 
while  the  heroine  is  pushed  somewhat  in  the  background. 
Nadia  Porof,  daughter  of  a retired  sergeant  in  the  Imperial 
Guard,  in  returning  to  her  home  one  evening,  is  waylaid  by 
three  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  carried  to  their  quarters, 
and  basely  outraged.  When  at  length  she  is  able  to  return 
to  her  home  to  tell  her  mother  and  father  the  piteous  tale  ol 
her  disgrace  the  shock  of  her  daughter’s  dishonour  kills 
Madame  Porof,  who  dies  beseeching  them  to  avenge  the 
insult.  The  Czar,  being  acquainted  with  the  girl’s  ruin, 
determines  that  if  Nadia  can  identify  the  officers,  the  richest 
of  the  three  shall  be  married  to  her,  and  when  the  ceremony 
is  over  they  shall  all  be  sent  to  Siberia,  while  Nadia  shall  be 
left  to  enjoy  her  husband’s  fortune.  To  Nadia’s  horror  she 
recognizes  in  one  of  her  betrayers  the  son  of  the  Countess 
Gretzky,  who  has  been  the  means  of  helping  the  poor  girl, 


not  knowing  the  outrage  had  been  committed  by  her 
own  son. 


Two  years  pass,  and  Nadia  goes  to  Siberia,  nurses  her 
husband,  and  intercedes  for  him  and  his  comrades,  who  are  at 
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length  pardoned  by  the  Czar.  Nadia,  by  this  time  is  very 


much  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  suffers  acutely  because 
she  thinks  he  loathes  her  for  bringing  so  much  trouble  on  his 
family.  At  the  end,  however,  she  finds  her  affection  is 
returned,  and  having  proved  her  nobility  by  her  life  and 
devotion  to  his  interest  while  he  was  in  banishment,  and  her 
tender  nursing,  he  folds  her  in  his  arms,  and  confesses  that 
she  is  as  dear  to  him  as  he  to  her. 


Had  Nadia  been  allowed  a few  more  scenes,  both  with  her 
husband  and  his  mother,  the  play  would  have  been  much 
strengthened.  As  it  is,  most  of  the  interest  seemed  centred 
in  the  Princess  Adine,  a young  widow,  surrounded  by  lovers, 
which  character  was  charmingly  portrayed  by  Miss  Helen 
Forsyth.  This  actress  has  rarely  appeared  to  such  advantage 
in  any  part ; and  her  scenes  with  the  amorous  old  General 
Kleine  and  her  youthful  adorer  were  equally  good.  Mr. 
Bourchierwas  fairly  successful  as  Count  Bezof ; and  Mr.  Frank 
Gillmore  as  Valerian  Gretzky,  Nadia’s  husband,  was  a natural 
and  effective  hero ; while  Miss  Olga  Brandon  was,  as  she 
always  is,  unique.  Her  peculiar  gifts  deserved  a better  role. 
There  is  something  about  Miss  Brandon’s  acting  so  real,  so 
lifelike.  She  is  always  the  woman  she  personates.  Her  first 
entrance  as  Nadia  was  extremely  graceful,  the  more  so  as  the 
words  she  had  to  say  were  peculiarly  difficult;  but  Miss 
Brandon  spoke  them  with  great  delicacy  and  finesse.  It 
the  play  is  to  be  seen  again,  we  should  advise  Lady  Violet 
Greville  to  re-arrange  some  of  her  scenes,  bring  to  the 
fore  Nadia  and  Count  Valerian  Gretzky,  and  cut  down  a good 
deal  of  the  unnecessary  conversation  in  the  first  act  between 
Ivan  and  Porof.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Ivan  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  play,  and  his  manner  is  anything  but  Russian.  The 
fact  of  Nadia  being  engaged  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
rage had  nothing  in  common  with  the  events  of  the  play. 
Miss  Henrietta  Lindley  was  not  happily  placed  as  the 
Countess  Gretzky.  


Strolling  along  Piccadilly  a few  days  ago,  we  were  struck 
by  a certain  monotony  in  the  appearance  of  the  omnibus 
passengers.  As  usual,  from  east  and  from  west  flowed  a con- 
stant stream  of  these  useful  vehicles.  Each  omnibus  carried 
one  or  more  passengers  arrayed  in  soft  felt  hat,  and  generally 
in  wide  and  flapping  garments,  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  it  ? We  were  too  far  west  for  Exeter  Hall  to 
suggest  a solution  of  the  problem,  and  so  pondered  until  lg 
dawned  upon  us.  The  Curate’s  Festival  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Painter  had  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
when  Burlington  House  threw  wide  open  her  doors  to 
the  public  ; for  at  Burlington  House  is  to  be  found  the 
one  perfectly  lawful,  innocent,  and  permissible  amusement 
and  relaxation  for  the  British  curate. 


young  men,  a better  and  more  sensible  view  of  things  is 
beginning  to  be  taken  ; occasionally,  though  scarcely  so  often 
as  we  could  wish,  we  now  see  the  curate’s  straight  collar  and 
long  coat  in  the  dress-circle  or  stalls  of  the  theatre,  learning  a 
lesson  from  a good  play,  as  he  may  from  a good  book,  of  some 
side  of  life,  some  development  of  human  character,  to  which, 
in  his  parish  round,  he  is  a stranger.  But  still  the  fact 
remains  that  though  these  wiser  days  are  coming,  they  are  not 
yet  quite  come,  and  the  Royal  Academy  still  figures  as  the 
Curate’s  Festival. 


Lovers  of  diamonds  will  naturally  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  recent  surprising  discovery  in  Arizona  may  be  followed 
by  showers  of  meteoric  iron  nearer  home,  each  fragment  of 
equal  value  to  that  of  the  marvel  found  at  the  foot  of  Crater 
Mountain. 


Although  a year  has  passed  since  the  meteorite  was  picked 
up,  it  is  only  just  now  that  geologists  have  discovered  its 
precious  contents.  Many  instruments  were  spoiled  in  attempt- 
ing to  cut  the  metal.  When,  at  length,  an  incision  was 
made,  a hollow  came  to  light,  and,  behold  ! in  the  hollow  were 
many  small  diamonds. 


News  comes  from  America  that  the  scheme,  first  suggested 
several  years  ago,  for  utilizing  the  mighty  rush  of  waters  at 
Niagara  for  the  production  of  electrical  power  and  its  trans- 
mission to  distant  manufacturing  cities  is  at  length  likely  to 
assume  practical  shape.  With  Niagara  thus  leading  the 
way  we  may  expect  that,  before  long,  some  of  the  water- 
energy  in  our  own  country,  now  wasted,  may  be  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  working  our  factories  and  lighting  our  streets 
and  homes.  After  water  comes  the  wind.  But  Boreas,  we 
fear,  will  prove  a far  more  difficult  subject  to  deal  with  than 
rivers  and  waterfalls. 


Yet  another  relic  of  Old  London  appears  doomed  to 
destruction.  Emanuel  Hospital,  standing  so  quaintly  and 
prettily  between  Buckingham  Gate  and  Victoria  Siveet,  wall 
probably  be  put  up  to  the  hammer  by  order  of  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Thus  one  of  the  ew 
remaining  historic  links  between  the  \ictorian  and  Elizabethan 
eras  is  in  danger  of  removal.  It  was  Lady  Dacre,  one  of 
Elizabeth’s  maids  of  honour,  who  founded  the  Hospital  for  the 
benefit  of  twenty  old  men  and  women.  It  seems  that 
Lady  Dacre  entrusted  the  direction  of  affairs  to  the  Aldermen 
of  the  City  on  the  decease  of  her  executors  ; and  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  are  now  using  their  influence  for  the  demolition  ot 
the  Hospital,  and  the  sale  of  the  site. 


Henry  Irving’s  revival  of  “ Richelieu  ” at  the  Lyceum  is  an 
important  event  in  the  dramatic  chronicle  of  the  period,  and 
will  not  only  draw  crowded  houses  for  a long  time  to  come, 
but  should  also  be  a distinctly  tangible  educational  boon  to 
all  young  actors  who  seek  to  improve  themselves  by  studying 
the  very  highest  efforts  of  the  player  s difficult  art. 


The  safe  topic  of  pictures  and  Art  has  been  at  all  times  a 
boon  and  a blessing  to  the  young  curate.  He  can  dish  it  up 
again  and  again,  with  slight  variations,  for  all  the  afternoon 
mas  and  the  few  dinners,  at  which  he  is  a guest.  Certain 
hostesses,  did  they  hear  him  discussing  the  latest  nove  , 
would  draw  down  the  corners  of  their  mouths,  and  put  a .small 
rod  in  pickle  for  private  use  the  next  time  they  met  the  poor 
man  alone.  Novels  are  not  for  curates.  Such  relaxation 
maybe  permitted  to  a rector,  or  even,  in  small  doses,  to  a 
vicar  j but  to  a curate  never. 


G A.  S.  can  remember  Macready,  Charles  Kean,  and 
Phelps  in  “ Richelieu and  old  playgoers  are  apt  to  pin  their 
faith  to  their  very  earliest  loves.  The  conductor  of  this 
Journal  owns  again  to  a little  _ weakness  for  the  Macready 
impersonation  of  the  title  role  in  Lord  Lytton  s fine  play, 
because  a dear  dead  brother  of  his  played  Francis  to 
Macready’s  wily  Cardinal. 


Next,  however,  to  the  Richelieu  of  William  Charles 
Macready,  stands  that  of  Henry  Irving.  You  will  remember 
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that  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  “Paradise  Lost”  was  not  the 
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Happily  for  the  curate,  who  is  but  flesh  and  blood,  and 
who  perhaps,  only  last  season,  was  a bright,  hearty  young 
fellow  ready  to  enter  into  every  land  of  innocent  amusement 

for  to  be  young  and  light-hearted  does  not,  as  some  seem 

to  think,  mean  to  be  vicious  also.  Happily,  we  say,  for  these 
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greatest  of  epic  poems  only  because  it  was  not  the  first 
Had  there  been  no  Macready  Richelieu,  that  of  Henry  Irving 
■would  be  the  grandest  conception  posable  of  a most  difficult, 
many-hued,  many-sided  part,  in  which  he  interprets,  with 
amazing  subtlety  of  discrimination,  every  phase  in  the 
character  of  the  great  French  statesman.^  ^ Partker, 
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MY  FIRST  tmYS  IN  10N00N. 

By  T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  M.P. 


Part  HI. 

There  are  many  things  which  I loathe  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  American  journalism ; but  there  is  one 
characteristic  which  is  admirable.  The  literary  man  ought, 
like  any  other  owner  of  a commodity,  to  have  free  access  to  the 
market  for  his  wares.  You  have  this  in  America  ; every  news- 
paper editor  who  has  any  sense  is  ready  to  receive  anything 
in  the  shape  of  promising  manuscript,  which  anybody  has  to 
offer.  In  my  first  days  in  London  there  was  no  such  rule. 
The  Altar  of  the  Grand  Llama  was  not  more  rigidly  guarded 
from  intrusion  than  the  sanctum  of  the  editor ; and  Shake- 
speare might  walk  the  weary  pavement  of  Fleet  Street  with- 
out getting  a chance  of  seeing  the  authorities  of  the  magazine 
or  the  journal.  1 hings  have  a good  deal  relaxed  since  my 
early  days  , and  editors  are  now  fairly  open  to  the  interview 
of  anybody  worth  seeing.  This  is  one  of  the  many  reforms 
which  have  been  produced  by  what  is  called  the  “new 
journalism  ” ; and  which  journalists  owe,  primarily,  to  the 
example  and  practice  of  Mr.  Stead,  when  editor  erf  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

I have  always  said  that  in  many  respects  I was  a better 
journalist  twenty,  or  at  least  fifteen,  years  ago  than  I am 
now  ; for,  what  I wanted  in  experience,  I more  than  made  up 
for  in  enthusiasm,  incapacity  to  feel  fatigue,  and  freshness  of 
mind  and  body  ; but  twenty  years  ago,  and  later  on,  I might 
have  starved,  and  once  or  twice  went  precious  near  starvation, 
£>r  all  the  chance  I had  of  getting  employment.  Of  all  things 

the  world  there  is  nothing  so  wearying  as  the  search  for 
work.  I supped  the  cup  pretty  deeply  in  these  early  days  of 
mine,  though  not  half  so  deeply  as  a few  years  later.  The  sun 
blazed  hot  every  day  in  that  dreadful  summer,  and  every  day 
with  weariness  and  hopelessness  I tried  to  make  my  way  through 
the  impenetrable  and  maddening  labyrinth  of  London  streets 
to  somebody  who,  I thought,  might  help  me  in  getting  to  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  an  editor.  I have  had  to  meet  many  such 
an  aspirant  as  myself  many  times  since  ; and  have  always  tried 
to  cheer  and  to  help  them.  But  it  is  hard  often  to  know  what 
to  say  or  do  under  the  circumstances  ; for  one  has  to  say  that 
most  posts  are  filled,  and  are  besieged  by  ten  times  as  many 
applicants  as  can  fill  them.  However,  I was  too  impatient  for 
employment  when  I was  twenty-one,  and  too  dependent  on 
it  to  consider  too  charitably  the  difficulties  of  those  for  whom 
I asked  assistance;  and  the  few  enmities  I have  retained 
throughout  my  life,  must  date  from  these  days  of  sensitive- 
ness and  greedy  desire  of  employment. 

I spent  at  least  six  weeks  in  this  weary  kind  of  life 
very  tired,  with  many  headaches,  on  the  austere  regimen 
I have  already  described;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
those  many  consolations  which  youth,  and  especially  youth 
that  loves  books  and  simple  joys,  is  able  to  bestow.  And 
then  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  talk  of  Londoners  were 
a ways  full  of  delight  to  me.  My  friend  Tierney  was 
able  to  get  me  passes  for  a few  theatres ; and,  in  any 
case,  sixpence  got  me  to  the  gallery,  and  I was  quite 
happy  and  contented  there.  I had  been  accustomed  to 
something  better;  for  during  my  three  years  of  press  life 
m j~~nn,  I had  free  entrance  to  the  theatres.  But  I was 
indifferent  then  to  mere  physical  surroundings  of  any  kind, 
and  was  able  to  enjoy  myself  quite  as  much  in  a front  seat  in 
a G Sa“ery  as  if  I stretched  myself  in  the  luxurious  stall. 
Anot  her  of  my  consolations  in  those  days  will  strike  a good  many 
people  as  rather  peculiar.  I have  always  been  a lover  of  the 


organ  grinder.  There  is  something  that  has  always  appealed 
to  me  in  his  vagrant  disposition  and  career,  in  his  suggestions 
of  sunnier  and  brighter  climes,  and  his  instrument,  if  not 
very  bad,  even  to  this  day  is  able  to  bring  within  me 
that  delightful  languor  and  activity  of  day-dreaming  which 
are  the  chief  delights  of  music.  How  often  did  I stand  for 
half  an  hour  in  one  of  those  alleys  in  which  the  organ  grinder 
has  his  chief  custom  and  admiration.  The  sight  of  the 
children  dancing  to  his  music  gave  me  keen  delight.  They 
were  squalid,  doubtless  ; and  to-day,  if  I were  to  see  the  same 
sight,  I should  be  conscious  of  the  dinginess  of  the  alley  and 
the  pinched  looks  of  the  children ; but  I was  not  very 
observant  in  those  days,  and  saw  everything  through  the 
hopeful  and  half-blind  haze  of  youth  and  hope,  and  the  whole 
scene  to  me  represented  human  joy. 

At  last  a gleam  of  light  came.  From  Ireland  I learned  of 
a gentleman  then  occupying  a political  position  of  some 
prominence  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lawson  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  I had  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Thornton  Hunt — the  son  of  Leigh  Hunt — and  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  on  the  Daily  Telegraph.  There 
was  in  his  days,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  in  the  Reform 
Club,  a very  comical  and  brilliant  Irishman  named  lorn 
Norton.  Tom  Norton  was  born,  like  myself,  in  Athlone.  He 
had  prospered,  had  been  a judge  in  two  colonies,  and  at  this 
period  was  also  a Master  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  He 
was  a tiny  little  man,  with  long  hair,  protruding  eyes,  a keen 
and  somewhat  Rabelaisian  wit,  and  a heart  seared  somewhat 
by  life’s  experiences,  but  also  tender  and  grateful.  He  had 
stood  for  our  native  town  against  the  celebrated  Judge  Keogh. 
On  the  day  before  the  poll,  his  antagonist — probably  by  means 
of  money — was  able  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance  most  of 
his  supporters ; and  I have  heard  it  said  that  many  of  his  own 
Committee  were  the  very  first  to  walk  up  and  vote  against 
him.  There  were  a few  sturdy  supporters,  however,  who,  in 
spite  of  intimidation  and  corruption,  stood  by  Tom  Norton 
to  the  end  ; and  of  these  my  father  was  one.  The  old  fellow 
remembered  it  gratefully ; and  did  his  best  to  befriend  me. 
He  introduced  me  in  the  hall  of  the  Reform  Club  to  Charles 
Mackay.  I remember  distinctly  my  conversation  with  Charles 
Mackay ; it  was  the  first  time  I was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  view  of  literary  men  from  the  coulisses.  Thackeray 
was  one  of  the  demi-gods  of  my  worship  ; and  when  I knew 
that  Charles  Mackay  had  been  a friend  and  an  intimate  of 
Thackeray,  I opened  my  ears  -wide  to  hear  all  that  could  be 
said  of  my  hero.  But  Mackay  did  not  like  Thackeray  ; and 
the  result  was  not  gratifying.  I felt  sad  and  despondent. 
However,  Mackay  was  kind  to  the  living,  though  he  might 
have  been  a little  unfair  to  the  dead,  and  gave  me  a warm 
letter  of  introduction  to  Thornton  Hunt. 

But  even  yet  my  troubles  were  not  at  an  end.  The  palatial 
building,  in  which  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  now  housed,  had 
not  yet  been  erected.  Between  the  editor’s  room  and  the  office 
door  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  short  steps  of  stairs ; 
and  I used  to  say  that  it  took  me  six  or  eight  weeks  to  mount 
those  stairs.  It  was  while  I was  still  in  a state  of  feverish 
anxiety  that  I found  myself  in  front  of  a building  that  seemed 
curiously  familiar  to  me.  I looked  and  looked,  and  I dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  Midland  station,  which  had  excited  so 
much  enthusiasm  in  me  on  my  first  day  in  London.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  I pushed  under  the  arch  with  the  awful 
thought  that  glorious  life  might  be  cut  cruelly  short  at  its 
very  commencement.  Six  weeks  later,  footsore  and  despon- 
dent, I passed  under  the  same  arch  ; but  I walked  slowly  ; I 
looked  up  almost  invitingly  to  the  threatening  height  and 
the  rushing  workmen,  and  thought  that  if  a brick  were  to 
fall  and  smash  my  skull,  I might  well  be  thankful ; for  then 
heartache  and  headache  would  have  finally  ceased. 

But  a few  days  afterwards  I saw  Mr.  Lawson  ; he  employed 
me  as  an  assistant  in  the  foreign  editing  department.  A few 
hours  afterwards  I was  translating,  from  the  German  official 
organ,  the  dispatch  in  which  Count  Bismarck  announced  the 
surrender  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Sedan.  And  there,  for 
the  moment,  I leave  the  story  of  my  early  advsrtures. 
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THE  RUSSIANS. 


Russian  Characteristics.  By  E.  B.  Lanin.  London . 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  subject  to  recent  revision, 
appeared  originally  as  a series  of  articles  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  An  appendix  has  been  added  on  “ Famine  in  Russia, 
up  to  January,  1892.”  The  articles  were  written  from  an 
impartial  standpoint  towards  the  governing  and  governed 
classes  of  Russian  society,  with  the  view  of  offering  a 
trustworthy  contribution  to  Englishmen’s  knowledge  ot  a 

truly  remarkable  people.”  . , 

Mr  Lanin  deals  with  ethnographical  facts  rather  than 
political  matters.  So  far  as  the  Russians  themselves  are 
concerned,  he  sought  by  his  series  of  papers  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  wretched  condition  ot  the 
peasantry,  hoping  thereby  to  bring  about  some  alleviation  ot 
their  sufferings.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  spite  ot 
the  improvident  habits,  the  superstitious  ana  immoral 
practices  of  the  people,  they  were  still  worthy  of  praise  for 
avoiding  “ greater  abysses  in  which  almost  every  other  people 
in  like  circumstances  would  probably  have  been  swallowed 
up  ” Mr.  Lanin  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
efforts  have  not  been  devoid  of  beneficial  results.  The  paper 
on  “ Prisons”  had  its  effect  in  leading  the  authorities  to 
create  a secret  commission  for  reporting  on  the  subject ; that 
on  the  “ Racking  of  the  Peasantry  " is  now  fohoweu  by  a 
proposed  enactment  for  the  abolition  of  the  worst  forms  ot 
usury;  and  in  other  directions  the  articles  have  borne 

salutary  results.  ^ 

In  speaking  of  the  salient  phases  of  Russian  character,  Mr. 
Lanin  draws  particular  attention  to  the  “ keen,  _ subtle 
understanding”  of  the  people,  their  “remarkable  quickness 
of  apprehension,”  their  “ sweet,  forgiving  temper,  their 
“inexhaustible  flow  of  animal  spirits,”  their  “rude,  per- 
suasive eloquence,”  and  to  their  possession  m a special 
decree  of  the  imitative  faculty.  Notwithstanding  these  traits 
of  character,  the  people  appear  to  be  painfully  conscious  ot 
their  vast  inferiority,  in  some  respects,  to  their  neighbours. 
“ We  are  a dark  people,”  runs  one  of  their  proverbs,  j for  we 
know  not  what  is  sin,  nor  wherein  lies  salvation.  Mr. 
Lanin  adds : 


and  throughout  the  volume  there  is  convincing  evidence  that 
Mr.  Lanin  has  approached  his  important  subject  in  the  at.i- 
tude  of  an  unprejudiced  seeker  after  the  true  facts  nearing  on 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  people.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  this  thoughtful,  elaborate,  and  conscientious  work 
must  assist  greatly  towards  a correct  understanding  ot  the 
character  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  the  disadvantages  and 
hardships  under  which  they  labour,  and  the  prospects  ot  a 
brighter  and  better  state  of  things  than  now  exists. 


London : Henry 
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Faces  and  Places.  By  Henry  \V-  Lucy, 
and  Co.,  Bouverie  Street. 

A book  from  Mr.  Lucy’s  pen  will  always  meet  with  a warm 
welcome  from  that  part  of  the  public  which  likes  Fs  literary 
menu  dished  up  in  a cheerful  bright  style ; and jhen  the i ne 
menu  is  found  to  contain  such  “plats  as  Fred  Bmnab> 

“ The Princeof  Wales,”  « With Peggotty  andHam, _ Chnst 
mas  Eve  at  Watts’s,”  and  many  another  of  equal  interest,  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  may  come,  and  all . wi  1 _go  ^aysaPsfie^ 
The  account  of  the  first  meeting  with  “ Fred  _ Burnaby  m 
a balloon  will  appeal  to  all  who  admired  this  giant  sabrenr  , 
and  who  is  there  among  us  who  did  not  drop  a tear  over  e 
death  of  as  gallant  a soldier  as  ever  wore  Her  Majesty  s um 
form  or  set  an  example  of  dash  and  cool  daring  to  his  men . 
The  picture  of  “ Fred  ” walking  downstairs  with  a pony  under 
Irtarm  will  bring  a smile  to  the  lips.  The  pomes,  winch 
had  been  brought  down  to  Windsor  for  the  9““ValrXr‘. 
tion,  had  been  induced  to  mount  the  stairs  m the  cavalry  bar 
racks  by  some  “larky"  officers,  but,  to  the  drsmay  of  aU 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  descend  again,  till  Enrnab,  nU 
dm  Gordian  knot  by  tucking  a little  animal  under  each  arm 
and  descending  the  stairs  with  them.  ... 

An  amusing  article  is  “ Christmas  Eve  at  Wa  ts  si  it  w.J 
carry  the  mind  of  the  reader  back  to  Dickens  s Seven  Pool 
Travellers,”  and  in  this  case  Mr  Lucy  <hd  what  Men 


oy  a win  ucilcva  

vellers,  not  being  rogues  or  Proctors- 

“ There’s  old  Watts’s  moniment,”  said  the  verger  at  the 
cathedral,  “ down  by  the  side  of  the  choir.  A reg  lar  brick 

he  was,  who  not  only  wrote  beautiful  hymns  but  gave  away 
his^money  for  the  relief  of  the  pore  ” But  when  the  writer  of 
the  sketch  under  the  noin  de  guerre  of  “Paperstainer  atlQW 
reached  Watts’s,  he  discovered  that  the  verger  had  suffered 
from  a confusion  of  names,  and  that  his  benefacror  for  the 
night  was  not  the  author  of  “ How  doth  the  little  Busy  B • 
Quite  in  another  style  is  the  account  of  AW  reek .in 1 the 
North  Sea,”  the  tragic  tale  of  the  wreck  o£  t.he  m 

which  the  horrors  of  such  a scene  are  graphically  narrate  . 
The  chapter,  “ Some  Preachers  I have  known,  includes  bo  h 

Orthodox  and  Un-orthodox  Orators.  Mr.  Moody,  Bendigo 
w c,  oil  onnpar  m tlie 


And  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  souls  of  the  Russian  people 
ir,py  be  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  like  flowers,  and  before  they 
bloomed,  to  have  been  trodden  under  foot  by  a herd  of  wild  buftaloes  If 
a people  blinded,  fettered,  systematically  demoralized,  and  misled  a,  they 
have  been,  were  not,  after  the  lapse  of  ages  found  standing  on  a mac 

lower  ethical  level  than  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  fouQh  Urtliodox  ana  un-unuuuuA  1 ■"  • 

Naseby,  we  should  be  compelled  to  seek  for  an ^ explanation  o Hoe phe-  ^ Fiddler  toss  » Spurgeon  and  Dean  Stanley,  all  appear  m the 

nomenon  in  a,  prodigious  miracle,  eclipsing  any  tha  as  ■ ,•  A littlo  anecdote  of  “ Bendigo,”  the  ex-pugilist,  w ill 

since  EUjah  in  a fiery  chariot  went  up  by  a whirlwind  into  heaven.  collection.  A little  anecdote  OX n]d  Dr0. 

The  sombre  and  pathetic  details.  with  which  the  volume 
abounds  are  varied  occasionally  with  passages  of  a lighter 
nature.  Sports  and  pastimes  are  allowed  in  some  ot  the 
prisons.  There  is  the  game  of  “ Belfry,”  which  consists  in 
the  prisoners  “getting  up  on  each  other’s  backs  in  two 
rows,  and  every  four  such  hauling  up  a fifth  by  the  beard,  or 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  swinging  him  about  like  the 
tongue  of  a bell,  crying  out  the  while,  ‘ Bom  ! bom  . _ An- 

other popular  diversion  is  “ Horse-selling.”  “ A convict  is 
hoisted  upon  another’s  back,  and  carried  round  the  room, 
being  mercilessly  beaten  with  knotted  handkerchiefs  all  the 
time.”  His  sufferings  from  this  pastime  are  frequently  quite 
as  severe  as  those  endured  from  a flogging  by  the  public 

£X£CU.tlOnGT"«  A 

Amongst  other  topics  treated  are  the  “ Fatalism  and  Shift- 
lessness  of  the  People,”  the  “ Ethics  of  Commerce,”  “ Arme- 
nia and  the  Armenian  People,”  “ Finland,’’  and  the  “Jews  in 
Russia.”  Every  chapter  is  full  of  deeply  interesting  matter, 


prove  that  in  turning  preacher  he  had 

fession.  “ Who’s  them  chaps  on  the  platform  ? said  Bendi&o. 
I!  Whyelfil0wsisJcl“n4  belilvfin  God  or  the  Devil."  “Then 

s^mo^deliv^ed^deV  an  o^k  |SestoneUene^  wWch 
“Wycliffe  has  preached,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  dined, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  great  man  who  has  recendy 
passed  away.  The  following  is  an  extract : “ Mr.  Spurgeon 
had  a protest  to  make  against  the  practice  of  ^ing  to  help 
the  poor  except  through  the  machinery  of  th. ^ Boor  ' 
Referring  to  Christ’s  having  compassionated  the  hun&  y 
crowd  and  fed  them,  he  said,  ‘ IF  Jesus  Chnst  were  alive  now, 
and  presumed  to  feed  a crowd  of  people,  Pie  would  belied  .p 
by  some  society  or  other  and  prosecuted  for  encouraging 
mendicancy.  If  He  were  alive  m these  days  He  xvould,  x 
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much  fear,  have  occasion  to  say,  “ I was  hungry,  and  ye  fed 
Me  not ; thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me  no  drink ; destitute,  and 
you  told  Me  to  go  on  the  parish.” 

These  are  only  a few  quotations,  drawn  almost  at  random, 
from  a book  so  full  of  interest  that  our  devout  wish  on  putting 
it  down  is  that  already  another  is  growing  for  us  under  the 
versatile  pen  of  “ Toby,  M.P.” 


FICTION. 

The  Marriage  of  Elinor.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  London  : 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

Never  in  any  of  her  former  works  has  Mrs.  Oliphant  ex- 
celled the  one  which  is  now  placed  before  the  public  as  her 
latest  production  ; the  book  teems  with  dramatic  incidents, 
though  each  situation  is  too  artistically  treated  to  allow  of  its 
obtruding  itself  unduly.  A vein  of  melancholy  and  pathos 
runs  through  the  book;  from  the  first  moment  when  John 
Tatham,  Elinor’s  distant  cousin  and  undeclared  suitor,  re- 
ceives the  letter  with  the  announcement  that  some  unknown 
rival  had  succeeded  where  he  had  but  dreamed  of  trying, 
until  the  very  end  of  the  story — through  which  things  go  as 
persistently  and  consistently  “ agle  ” as  they  do  in  real  life — 
we  are  conscious  of  the  minor  key.  Elinor  Denistoun’s 
marriage,  against  the  advice  of  all  her  friends,  with  the  dis- 
honourable Philip  Compton  turns  out  unhappily.  The  gently- 
nurtured  girl,  who  has  been  guarded  from  almost  all  knowledge 
of  evil,  is  suddenly  transplanted  from  the  pure  surroundings 
of  her  home  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a “ fast  set.”  Plere 
for  two  years  she  makes  a gallant  struggle  to  be  true  to  her 
principles  and  to  her  husband ; but  the  old  story,  told  in  so 
many  different  ways  and  words,  is  again  worked  out.  The 
charm  of  purity  and  innocence,  which  had  won  the  affections 
of  Philip  Compton,  soon  began  to  pall  upon  him,  and  Elinor 
found  herself  neglected,  or  dragged  about  in  his  train  merely 
to  become  a witness  to  his  intrigues  with  other  women.  He 
leaves  her  at  length  to  join  a gay  party,  in  a lonely  moor- 
side  house  in  Scotland,  in  ill-health,  and  on  the  eve  of  becom- 
ing a mother.  There  Mrs.  Denistoun  finds  her,  and  takes  her 
and  the  baby  back  to  the  old  home,  the  husband  manifesting 
no  interest  in  his  child,  nor  attempting  a reconciliation. 

The  boy  is  brought  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  a noble  family,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  unfolding,  by  a series 
of  unlooked-for  events,  of  the  real  truth  to  Pippo.  John 
Tatham,  who,  in  spite  of  many  efforts  on  his  part,  has  never 
been  able  to  find  a successor  to  Elinor  in  his  affections,  has 
acted  throughout  as  her  faithful  adviser,  and  receives  the 
usual  reward  of  such  conduct.  When  anxieties  are  rife,  he 
is  always  at  command  ; but  in  the  supreme  moments,  when 
the  heart  of  the  now  middle-aged  man  is  hungering  for  some 
of  that  affection  which  might  have  been  his  had  Elinor  been 
his  wife  and  Pippo  his  boy,  he  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  outsider,  unable  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  mother  and 
son.  One  blot  only  rests  on  the  book,  and  this  but  a slight 
one.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  rowdy  characters  are  surely  somewhat 
too  rowdy,  too  absolutely  unmindful  of  their  place  in  the 
world  ; Lady  Mariamne  is  a shade  too  loud  ; and  Philip 
Compton,  who,  in  spite  of  his  riches  and  his  weakness,  still 
had  some  lingering  remnants  of  good  breeding,  is  represented 
with  a vulgarity  which  is  almost  a burlesque. 


production  of  that  immortal  work,  it  is  a capital  idea  to 
publish  it  with  the  book  itself  in  the  brief  and  succinct  form 
now  presented.  Two  illustrations  by  Mr.  Buss,  which 
appeared  in  the  early  numbers  of  Pichwich,  and  one  never 
published,  also  two  droll  pictures  showing  “ The  Tea  Party  at 
the  ‘ Spaniards’,”  and  “ Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  after  the  Ice 
Accident,”  give  additional  enlivenment  to  these  prefatory 
pages.  Buss  was  a very  clever  painter  with  a strong  sense 
of  humour ; but  he  was  a clumsy  etcher.  I remember  seeing 
a very  droll  picture  of  his  called  “ Make  Way  for  the  Clergy,” 
representing  a chimney  sweep  in  full  canonicals — brooms, 
brushes,  shovel,  soot-bag,  and  all,  placidly  penetrating  a crowd 
of  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  hurriedly 
“ make  a lane  ” for  the  grimy  “ chummy  ” to  pass  through. 
Altogether,  I am  delighted  to  congratulate  “ Charles  Dickens 
the  Younger”  on  the  graceful  literary  tribute  which  he  has  laid 
on  his  father’s  honoured  tomb.  Twenty-one  years  ago, 
“ Charles  the  Second  ” was  examined  as  a witness  at  a trial 
in  which  I was  peculiarly  interested.  “ How  long  have  you 
known  the  plaintiff?”  asked  my  counsel,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Parry.  “ Ever  since  I was  a boy  at  Eton,”  promptly  replied 
Charles  Dickens  the  Younger. 

Edleen  Vaughan  ; or,  Paths  of  Peril.  By  Carmen  Sylva 

(Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Roumania).  Three  vols. 

London  : F.  V.  White  and  Co. 

_ This  charming  novel,  in  which  Welsh  people  and  descrip- 
tions of  Welsh  scenery  are  conspicuous  elements,  will  serve 
to  strengthen  the  warm  feeling  of  regard  towards  the  Queen 
of  Roumania  so  spontaneously  exhibited  during  her  Majesty’s 
prolonged  visit  in  the  Principality.  “ My  beautiful,  song- 
loving  Wales,  where  fair  girls  bloom  in  every  homestead, 
and  melody  dwells  in  every  ruddy  lip.”  Surely  such  fervid 
language  as  this  is  alone  sufficient  to  bring  all  the  bards  and 
all  the  daughters  of  Wales  in  ardent  devotion  to  her  Majesty’s 
feet.  The  charm  of  the  novel  springs  mainly  from  its  poetic 
quality.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  pervaded  with  chaste 
poetical  expressions  and  metaphorical  allusions  ; whilst  here 
and  there  verses  full  of  melody  and  sweetness  are  appro- 
priately introduced.  The  two  characters  which  give  the 
widest  scope  to  the  royal  author’s  vivid  imagination,  and 
which,  for  this  reason,  are  the  most  successfully  depicted, 
are  those  of  Llewellyn  the  bard  and  Una  the  witch. 
Amongst  the  other  characters  the  children  will  be  considered 
far  more  attractive  and  real  than  their  elders. 

The  story,  with  all  its  charm,  has  a painful  central  motive. 
Edleen  Vaughan,  a fond  and  foolish  mother,  practically  aids 
and  abets  her  son  in  a course  of  foul  and  desperate  misconduct. 
At  the  same  time  she  conceals  his  wickedness  from  the  know- 
ledge of  his  stepfather.  The  young  man’s  lack  of  conscience  and 
of  all  sense  of  honour  is  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of 
fatalism.  He  was  wicked  because  he  could  not  avoid  being 
wicked.  Most  readers  will  probably  tire  of  his  oft-repeated 
and  persistent  wrong-doing,  and  will  wish  him  sent  off  to 
penal  servitude — his  final  doom — long  before  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  third  volume.  Notwithstanding  its  sombre 
and  painful  aspects,  the  novel  will  be  welcomed  and  prized 
by  “Song-loving  Wales”  as  a tribute  of  attachment  and 
sympathy,  as  well  as  by  a wide  circle  of  readers  whose  pre- 
ferences lean  towards  fiction  garlanded  with  poetry. 


The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  A reprint  of  the  first  edition,  with  the 
illustrations,  and  an  introduction,  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical, by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger.  London : 
Macmillan  & Co. 

The  value  of  this  latest  edition  of  Pichwich  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  very  interesting  details,  which  may  almost 
be  called  historical,  contained  in  the  introduction. 
Although  most  admirers  of  Dickens — and  who  is  not  an 
a 1 rarer  ? — are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  origin  and 


Maisie  Derrick.  By  Catherine  S.  Macquoid.  Three  vols. 

London  : A.  D.  Innes  & Co. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  novel  is  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  characters  of  Maisie  Derrick  and  Drusilla  Les- 
cure,  the  one  tender-hearted,  lovable,  and  high-principled, 
and  the  other  a fascinating  and  scheming  coquette.  This 
contrast  is  worked  out  cleverly,  and  the  minor  characters, 
although  somewhat  roughly  depicted,  form  an  effective  back- 
ground. The  writer’s  style  and  diction  betray  carelessness 
and  lack  of  artistic  skill.  Such  defects,  however,  will  pro- 
bably be  pardoned  by  most  readers  in  return  for  the  inter- 
est and  pleasure  which  the  story  will  undoubtedly  arouse. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

“A  BANQUET  AT  FISHMONGERS’  HALL.” 

You  were  favoured  some  days  since  with  a card  neatly 
printed  in  blue,  and  embellished  with  an  engraved  coat  of 
arms,  surmounted  by  a casque,  bearing  a crown  regal ; the 
shield  bearing  quarterings  of  crossed  keys  and  crossed 
gurnets  ; together  with  some  strange  spiky  creatures  which 
might  be  either  porpoises  or  sea  hedgehogs.  The  supporters 
of  °this  escutcheon  were  a mermaid,  with  her  looking-glass 
and  flowing  locks,  on  the  dexter,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
Mars,  God  of  War,  with  a fish’s  tail,  to  the  sinister ; while 
the  card  itself  was  an  invitation  from  the  Prime  Warden, 
the  Renter  Warden,  and  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers,  who  requested 
the  honour  of  your  company  at  dinner  at  their  Hall  at  the 
north-western  foot  of  London  Bridge,  on  a given  Wednesday 
in  May.  This  gratifying  communication  likewise  contained 
the  pleasing  intimation  that  dinner  would  be  on  the  table  at 
6.30  for  7 p.m.  precisely,  and  polite  request  for  an  early  answer, 
with  a friendly  hint  that  evening  dress  was  to  be  worn  on  the 
occasion.  Evening  dress,  forsooth ! As  if  any  true  Briton 
would  venture  to  come  to  a Fishmongers  dinner  in  a suit  ot 
dittoes,  or  even  in  that  hypocritical  apology  for  evening  dress, 
a Monte  Carlo  coat  and  continuations.  On  the  morning  of 
the  banquet,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  you  have  “ read  up  ’’  the 
“ London  Past  and  Present”;  the  expansion  by  Mr.  Wheatley, 
F.S.A.,  of  Peter  Cunningham’s  historic  “ Handbook  of 
London.”  You  had  a good  reason  for  conning  Wheatley 
Cunningham.  You  happen  to  have  been  endowed,  to  a 
slight  extent,  with  that  fatal  faculty  known  as  the  “ gift  of 
the  gab  ; ” and  the  Prime  Warden  of  the  Company  had,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  card  of  invitation,  sent  you  his  compliments, 
and  requested  you  to  respond  to  the  toast  of,  say,  lobster  salad, 
or  smoked  salmon,  or  red  mullet,  or  periwinkles,  or  something 
of  an  appropriately  fishy  nature.  The  late  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  was  accustomed  to  remark  that  the . most  difficult 
speech  to  make  was  an  after-dinner  one,  seeing  that  it  was 
usually  a speech  about  nothing ; but  you  venture  for  once  to 
dissent  from  the  illustrious  statesman.  You  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a good  deal  to  say,  about  a great  many  topics, 
in  a post-prandial  oration  ; and  that  if  you  be  really  in  straits 
for  a topic  in  which  to  discant,  you  can  always  talk  about  your- 
self ; relate  some  pleasing  anecdotes  of  your  early  days  ; or  say 
something  disagreeable  concerning  something  or  somebody 
that  you  dislike.  But  Fishmongers’  Hall ! The  enchanting 
theme  ! The  invaluable  Wheatley  Cunningham  informs  you 
that  the  Fishmongers’  dinners  are  among  the  most  famous  of 
the  civic  banquets,  and  that  frequently  they  have  been  the 
occasion  of  great  oratorical  displays,  and  sometimes,  it  is 
whispered,  of  equally  great  failures.  Even  the  great  Lord 
Erskine,  so  brilliant  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House,  was  not  a 
good  after-dinner  speaker ; and  on  one  occasion,  _ at  Fish- 
mongers’ Hall,  he  made  such  a mournful  mess  of  his  speech 
that^Tekyll  asked  him  if  it  were  in  honour  of  the  Company 
that  he  floundered  so.  You  booked  that  little  jokelet  . a chest- 
nut possibly,  but  still  an  edible  one;  and,  besides,  everybody 
has  not  read  Wheatley-Cunningham.  You  would  risk  Erskine 
and  the  flounders,  you  thought. 

A few  minutes  before  seven  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  It  is  a “ Court  ” dinner  ; but  you  miss  in  the  entrance 
hall&the  scarlet -jerkined  watermen  who  have  won  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  river,  Dogget’s  coat  and  badge.  Dogget  was 
an  actor  of  some  repute,  who  in  1721  bequeathed  a sum  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  a coat  and  badge,  to  be  rowed  for 
on  the  1st  of  August  in  every  year,  in  commemoration  of  the 
accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  Loyalty 
to  the  illustrious  Blouse  of  Hanover  will  not  exempt  you 
from  the  suspicion  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a solecism  m 
associating  the  name  of  the  first  English  monarch  of  the 
Eran3wick  line  with  the  Fishmongers,  since  George  I.,  it  is 


notorious,  was  very  fond  of  bad  oysters  ; and  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  to  over- 
look Billingsgate  Market,  and  seize  and  condemn  all  fish 
unfit  to  be  used  as  food.  You  book  that  little  point  to  be 
utilized  if  possible  in  your  speech.  Meanwhile,  you  are 
rceived  with  smiling  greetings  by  a number  of  gentlemen  in 
evening  dress,  who  seem  to  have  known  you  during  the  best 
part  of  your  life,  so  affectionately  affable  are  they.  And  just  as 
they  are  welcoming  you,  there  comes  over  you  the  half-gratify- 
ing, half-embarrassing  impression  that  you  are  being  hovered 
round,  inspected,  reckoned  up,  and  generally  taken  stock  of,  by 
a Golden  Beadle.  You  are  old  enough  to  remember  when  small 
boys  were  mortally  afraid  of  the  beadle ; and  when  that  function- 
ary wore  a huge  cocked  hat  and  a scarlet  waistcoat  and,  when  he 
was  not  carrying  his  wand  of  office  with  the  gilt  knob  at  the  top, 
bore  in  his  grip  a penny  cane,  the  terror  of  the  young  and  turbu- 
lent. So  you  grew  up,  in  wholesome  veneration,  mingled  with 
a little  dread  of  all  beadles— Parish  beadles,  Ward  ones,  and 
Inns  of  Court  ones.  Often  have  you  gazed  with  earnest  eyes 
at  the  imposing  beadle  of  the  old  India  House  in  Leadenhall 
Street  who,  it  was  rumoured,  was  a toastmaster  at  night.  The 
beadle  of  the  British  Museum  was  also  one  of  your  early 
familiars  ; and  you  have  even  saluted  to  the  beadle  of  the  Bur- 
lington Arcade.  But  this  is  a sadly  irreverent  age.  Small  boys 
may  fear,  but  they  have  ceased  to  respect  the  policemen ; and 
as  for  the  functionaries  still  dignified  by  the  name  01  beadles, 
they  are  completely  ignored  by  the  audacious  youth  of  the  period. 
Why  ? because  they  hare  been  deprived  of  their  cocked  hats. 
You  met  recently  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  a large 
contingent  of  Bluecoat  boys  marching  westward,  and  bent, 
you  hoped,  on  some  gamesome  errand.  They  were  escorted 
by  an  “ up  to  date  ” beadle,  whose  head-gear,  instead  of  the 
orthodox  cocked  hat,  was  a kind  of  semi-military  kepi.  The 
old  order  changeth ; and  things  generally,  so  you  feel  inclined 
to  think,  are  going  to  the  dogs. 

One  of  the  affable  gentlemen  in  evening  dress  has 
handed  you  a folded  document,  which,  on  being  opened, 
proves  to  be  a plan  of  the  tables,  with  the  names  of  a 


the  guests  as  they  are  to  be  seated  ait  the  feast  , and 
opposite  your  own  name  is  a neat  little  “ tick,  indicating 
your  post  at  the  board.  So,  having  deposited  your  hat  and 
coat  in  the  cloak  room,  and  shaking  your  head  a little 
mournfully  at  the  sight  of  so  many  gentlemen  in  the  first  week 
of  the  merry  month  of  May  divesting  themselves  ot  t e 
thickest  of  ulsters,  and  even  of  heavy  pelisses,  fined  with 
astracan  or  with  sable,  you  ascend  a handsome  carpeted 
staircase,  and  find  yourself  in  a spacious  apartment,  crowded 
with  gentlemen — elderly,  middle-aged,  and  young  ;— and  when 
you  have  made  your  bow  to  the  Worshipful  Prime  Y\  arden,  a 
stately  personage,  with  a handsome,  jewelled  badge,  hung  by 
a ribbon  round  his  neck,  you  reflect  for  a moment  on  a some- 
what curious  phenomenon  apparent  to  you,  while  the  Prime 
Warden  is  receiving  his  guests.  If  truth  must  be  told,  this 
is  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  you  have  been  bidden 
to  a banquet  at  Fishmongers’  Hall.  Indeed,  your  remem- 
brance will  carry  you  back  to  a period  full  fivc-and-twenty 
years  since,  when  you  were  first  privileged  to  behold 
Walworth’s  statue  and  dagger,  and  the  wonderful  piece  ot 
broidery  known  as  the  “ pall  ” or  “ herse  ” of  the  Fishmongers  , 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  A generation  since, 
so  it  seems  to  you,  the  worthy  Fishmongers,  physically 
speaking,  were  apt  to  be  bald  of  head,  and  to  run  to  amplitude 
of — well,  waistcoat.  Gentlemen  of  patriarchal  age  vere  a s0 
pleasantly  plentiful  among  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  now 
and  again,  a long  white  beard,  worthy  of  Linardo  Da  Vinci, 
or  King  Lear,  was  visible  ; but  moustaches  were  few  and  tar 
between.  They  have  changed  all  that  in  the  City,  generally, 
and  at  Fishmongers’  Hall  in  particular.  Half  pleased,  half 
astonished,  you  notice  this  May  evening,  that  although  the 
patriarchs  have  noDvanished,  and  bald  heads  are  here  and 
there  manifest,  there  are  members  of  the  Court  whose 
juvenility  of  appearance,  and  general  up-to-date  smartness, 
induces  the  persuasion  that  Fishmongers  Hall  has  bee 
invaded  by  a contingent  of  mashers  from  the  Bachelors  Club. 
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There  cannot  be  any  mistake  about  it.  The  mashers  are  Fish- 
mongers, and  not  guests;  since,  oddly  enough,  you  know 
personally,  or  by  sight,  four-fifths  of  the  invited  ?entleme 
present.  The  banquet  is  one  most  gracefully  held  in  honour 
of  Literature  and  Art;  and  there  must  be  some  twenty 
Royal  Academicians  present : together  with  a g°°<% 
gathering  of  authors,  newspaper  editors,  and  at  least 
one  poet  He  is  an  amiable  poet,  refreshing  to  look  upon,  and 
does  not  bite,  unless  the  accuracy  of  his  scansion  be  im- 
peached. Then  there  is  pointed  out  to  you  the  gallant  general 
who  will  return  thanks  for  the  Army.  He  must  be  well  on  in 
the  sixties,  but  is  certainly  no  masher  to  look  upon  , and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  equally  gallant  admiral  who,  in  due 
course,  will  respond  for  the  Navy.  This  distinguished  officer  has 
indeed  sacrificed  to  the  Graces  by  growing  a full  and  glossy 
beard  which  is  not  yet  grey.  An  admiral  with  a full  beard . Such 
a^ortentcould  scUly  have  been  told  in  Gath  thirty  years 
since  When,  after  an  intimation  with  a sonorous  voice  m the 
distance-can  it  be  that  of  the  beadle  or  of  the  toastmaster  ?- 
the  guests  troop  into- the  great  banquetmg-hall,  and  you  manage 
by  dint  of  eyeglass  to  find  at  the  table  the  card  corresponding 
with  your  name  printed  on  the  plan,  you  discover  with  mingled 
feelings  that  your  next  neighbour  to  the  left  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  School  Board  for  London.  Conscience  makes  a coward 
of  you.  With  trembling  remorse  you  find  yourself  mentally  con- 
fessing that,  educationally  speaking,  you  have  not  mastered  any 
kind  of  standard,  and  that  if  you  had  to  pass  an  examination  for 
the  post  of  a tide-waiter  or  a turncock  you  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  plucked.  The  more  you  look  at  the  Doge  of  the  School 
Board  Senate  the  more  strongly  are  you  convinced  that  your 
speech  will  be  a lamentable,  or  a ludicrous,  fiasco.  Throughout 
its  delivery  the  eye  of  the  fearsome  potentate  of  school  books, 
slates,  maps,  and  the  blackboard  will  be  upon  you.  But 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  you  feel  such  extreme  pertur- 
bation ? You  have  been  tolerably  well  educated . You  haven  t. 
You  know  how  to  construct  a sentence  grammatically  ? H ou 
don’t.  You  never  knewfive  rulesin  Lindley  Murray  s Grammar 
or  in  any  other  grammar  of  the  English  language;  and  youaie 
perfectly  certain  that  when  you  rise  to  speak  with  the  School 
Board  Chairman’s  eye  upon  you,  the  accusatives  will  all  skate 
hopelessly  away  from  the  nominatives;  the  abstract  nouns  will 
resolve  themselves  into  so  many  concrete  stammerings  and 
“ trying  back,”  and  the  subjunctive  mood,  like  Morality  in  the 
“ Dunciad,”  will  expire  unawares.  Well,  ccivpe  diem,  there  is 
no  use  in  running  away  and  losing  a good  dinner.  Embrace 
the  opportunity,  enjoy  the  time,  work  your  way  discnmina- 
tively  through  the  bill  of  fare  ; preferring  clear  turtle  to  thick 
eschewing  the  delicious,  but  too  generous  milk  punch  served 
therewith  ; avoiding  cucumber  with  the  salmon  ; partaking 
only  gingerly  of  the  entrees;  and  thinking  twice  before  you 
yield  to  the  fascinations  of  ice  pudding.  But  you  look  upon  the 
champagne  when  it  is  dry,  and  sip  tenderly  perhaps  one  glass 
of  madeira,  as  old  as  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  There  may  be 
mashers  among  your  hosts,  but  there  are  no  juvenile  wines 
here  I promise  you ; the  vintages  are  all  potent,  grave,  an 
reverend  signiors.  Ancient  servitors  of  the  Company  flit 
behind  your  chair  and  whisper  in  your  ears  comfortable  legends 
bearing  upon  rare  hocks  that  gurgle  in  the  glass  when  poured 
out ; peculiar  sherries  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  Marshal 
Blucher  have  tasted,  and  port  that  is  crusted  and  beeswmged  , 
that  is  tawny  and  in  its  way  as  patriarchal  as  the  most  vener- 
able member  of  the  Court.  Who  drinks  port  _now-a-days  ? you 
may  have  frequently  heard  it  sneeringly  enquired.  All  you  can 
say  is  that  the  rarest  of  rare  old  port — such  port  as  soothed 
Blackstone  when  penning  his  commentaries ; such  port,  as  you 
get  at  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland — will  not  be  without  its 
patrons  this  evening.  There  are  ten  thousand  pipes  of  port,  you 
have  r?ad  in  the  papers,  that  will  soon  be  offered  to  public  sale  in 
London.  Be  assured  that  if  that  port  be  of  the  right  sort  every 
one  of  the  pipes  will  find  its  purchaser  at  a rotund  price. 

All  this  while  the  banquet  is  being  discussed  with  much 
heartiness  and  merriment ; you  mark  how  the  ripple  of  con- 
versation rises  to  a pleasant  surge  of  prattle  just  about  the 
time  when  the  whitebait  has  been  served,  or  the  first  bumpers 
ofPommery  and  Greno,  or  Jules  Mumm  Extra  Dry  have  gone 


round.  Of  all  keys  that  will  unloose  the  human  tongue  and 
unlock  the  human  understanding,  good  champagne  is  the 
easiest  and  the  safest.  Old  Sir  Theodore  Mayer  me,  King 
Tames  the  First’s  physician,  used  to  say  that  all  wine  was 
poison,  but  that  bad  wine  was  sudden  death  ; still  of  bad 
examples  of  the  vintage  of  Epernay  it  may  surely  be  said  that 
they  mean  the  protracted  and  agonizing  tortures  of  gout,  and 
of  a dozen  other  members  of  “the  Painful  Family  of  Death, 
more  Hideous  than  their  Queen.”  You  will  not  meet  any  mem- 
bers of  that  painful  family  at  Fishmongers’  Hall ; nor,  indeed, 
at  the  board  of  any  guild  eastward  of  the  Griffin,  i he 
spuming  chalices  at  London  Bridge,  haying  made  the  hearts 
of  the  guests  glad  within  them,  there  is,  of  course,  much 
laughter,  and  a good  deal  of  story-telling.  The  much- 
dreaded  School  Board  Chairman  is  an  abstainer  ; but,  tor.  all 
that,  he  has  his  share  in  the  hilarity,  and  enjoys  it.  It  is  a 
capital  thing  to  laugh  and  to  tell  stories  at  dinner ; joyous 
speech  helps  digestion,  and  you  don’t  eat  so  much  it  you  con. 
verse  during  the  repast.  That  most  disastrous  personage, 
the  glutton,  is  generally  taciturn  at  table.  Fie  eats,  or  rather 
he  “ stokes  ” his  meal,  till  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swell,  and 
his  eyes  grow  glassy,  and  he  breathes  hard.  You  prefer  the 
people  with  moderate  appetites,  who  laugh  and  jest  as  they 
feast.  Has  not  the  philosopher  told  us  true  when  he 
counsels  us  to  laugh  whenever  we  can,  because  we  never 
knew  how  soon  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  weep?  By-and-bye,  when  the  dinner  is 
concluded,  and  the  dessert  is  handed  round,  they  will 
give  you  magisterial  old  burgundies  and  claret,  with  the 
true  Bordeaux  bouquet — the  bouquet  which  should 

be  subtly  suggestive  of  the  scent  of  the  violet  and 
the  flavour  of  the  raspberry.  But  ere  the  time  for  Lafiite  and 
Clos-Vougeot  arrive,  it  will  be  announced  in  trumpet  tones  by 
the  toastmaster  that  the  Prime  Warden  proposes  as  a hearty 
welcome  to  all  his  guests  to  pledge  them  in  a Loving  Cup ; and 
then  there  makes  the  circuit  of  the  tables  a number  ot  tall 
goblets  of  silver-gilt  filled  with  some  mysterious  compound, 
the  secrets  of  which  have  never  been  divulged  by  the  Com- 
pany’s butlers.  Most  of  the  civic  guilds  have  their  own  par- 
ticular loving  cups,  made  from  ingredients  the  nature  of  which 
is  never  communicated  to  the  profane  vulgar.  But  as  regards 
one  Company,  the  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  tne  original 
cask  containing  the  mixture  for  the  loving  cup  was  laid  down 
in  the  year  1667,  and  that  the  beverage  itself  is  composed  ®f 
equal  parts  of  burgundy,  Lisbon  wine,  Curasao,  nectar,  am- 
brosia, cognac,  rum,  arrack,  and  apollinaris.  An  irreverent 
American  tourist  once  ventured  to  make  the  rash  assertion 
that  the  Mansion  House  loving  cup  contains,  in  addition  to 
claret,  burgundy,  and  maraschino,  a considerable  infusion  of 
treacle,  old  tom,  ginger  wine,  and  Nubian  Blacking;  but  this 
is  clearly  a baseless  calumny.  It  is  generally  understood,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  civic  loving  cups  have  very 

ancient  foundations.  . 

Men  laugh  and  revel,  the  poet  tells  us,  till  the  feast  is  o e , 
then  comes  the  reckoning,  and  they  laugh  no  more.  1 Mere  is 
obviously  no  bill  presented  to  you  after  a banquet  at  t isn- 
mongers’  Hall ; there  is  no  collection  ; but  there  is  a reckoning 
in  the  shape  of  speech-making  interspersed  with  pleasant 
songs  and  glees  and  violin  recitals.  The  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  having  been  effectively  proposed  by  the  Prime  Yvarden, 
the  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Reserve  Forces,  and  the  blouses 
of  Parliament  are  eloquently  responded  to  by  representatives 
of  those  bodies.  An  eminent  Royal  Academician  returns 
thanks  for  “Art”;  and  a gaunt  individual  with  spectacles 
and  long  red  locks  says  something  about  “ Literature.  i hen 
you  yourself,  having  the  fear  of  the  Chairman  m the  London 
School  Board  always  before  your  eyes,  having  blundered  and 
stumbled  through  half-a-dozen  sentences  of  incoherent  plati- 
tudes about  what  you  will  be  glad  to  forget  next  morning, 
depart  from  the  hall  of  feasting,  light  a cigar  m the  vestibule, 
accept  with  gratitude  a parting  cadean  from  the  Company  m 
the  shape  of  an  elegant  casket  of  walnut  wood  full  of  candied 
sweetmeats,  and  come  forth  into  the  nocturnal  world  of 
London  Up  to  Date.  G A S 
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CHAPTER  III. — Continued. 

" You  are  very  hard,  Rose,”  said  Eleanor,  her  voice  breaking  hysterically. 
Rose  Polhill’s  face  and  manner  changed  in  an  instant.  She  came  round  to 
Eleanor’s  side,  took  the  tired,  miserable  woman's  hands  in  hers,  and  drew 
her  gently  to  the  sofa,  patting  her  tenderly. 

"There!  Am  I hard  ? Yes.  I’m  a brute,  and  you  are  a poor,  worn- 
out  thing,  and  I don’t  mean  to  bother  you  or  to  let  you  be  bothered,  while 
I've  got  the  charge  of  you.  The  thing’s  done,  and  Heaven  knows  I don’t 
grudge  you  your  freedom  in  whatever  way  you  like  to  take  it.  Now  drink 
your  tea,  like  a dear.  I'm  going  to  pour  you  out  another  cup,  and  I shan't 
speak  to  you  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  I’ve  got  to  dash  off  a letter  to 
Paris  for  the  evening  mail.’’ 

Miss  Polhill  seated  herself  at  her  writing  table ; but  she  had  not  got 
very  far  in  her  letter  when  a knock  sounded  at  the  door,  which  was  pre- 
sently pushed  ajar. 

" Oh,  Miss  Polhill,  mother  sent  me ” began  a girl’s  voice,  and  the 

girl  herself  appeared  and  stopped  abruptly  at  the  sight  of  Eleanor. 

“Come  in,  Vi,”  said  Miss  Polhill,  rising,  “it’s  only  my  cousin,  Mrs. 
Darlow.  She  has  come,  you  see,  and  she  is  resting  after  her  journey.  She 
has  come  from  Basle.” 

“ Oh  ! The  Basle  train  is  so  tiring  ! Perhaps  I had  better  not  wait.  I 
hope  you  will  soon  be  rested."  The  girl  advanced  and  shook  hands  with 
Eleanor,  who  had  risen.  The  girl  was  pretty.  She  had  a fresh,  English 
face,  rather  pensive— something  of  the  Madonna  type.  She  did  not  look 
at  all  clever,  but  she  was  very  sweet.  “ It  is  only  that  mother  says  she 
is  so  sorry  you  weren’t  able  to  come  up  the  other  evening ; because,  you 
know,  we  have  a friend  with  us  who  is  interested  in  Australia,  and  she 
would  like  to  meet  you.  Mother  thought  perhaps  you  would  come  this 
evening — or  to-morrow,  if  your  cousin  is  tired  ; and  mother  would  be  so 
pleased  if  you  would  come,”  she  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Darlow. 

“ Thank  you,  my  dear,”  said  Rose.  “ I think  not  this  evening,  but  I 
will  come  to-morrow,  and  my  cousin  if  she  feels  up  to  it.  She  is  Austra- 
lian, you  know." 

“ Oh,  I didn’t  know ” The  gfrl  blushed  as  she  locked  at  Eleanor. 

" And  we  know  that  you  are  interested  in  Australia,  too,”  went  on 
Rose,  with  a little  laugh,  half  sad,  half  amused.  “ Has 1 the  fiance 
arrived  ? " 

“ No — that  is,  I think  he  will  be  here  to-night,  Miss  Polhill,”  said  the 
girl,  with  a bright,  happy  smile.  “ And  perhaps  it  is  best  that  you 
shouldn’t  come  till  to-morrow ; for,  of  course,  he  will  want  to  tell  his 
mother  things.” 

“Yes,  of  course;  he  will  want  to  tell  his  mother  things  1”  repeated 
Miss  Polhill,  with  her  humorous  inflection.  “ No,  thank  you,  Vi.  On 
the  whole,  I fancy  we  should  be  rather  in  the  way  to-night.  And  to- 
morrow ? But  there’s  always  whist  and  the  conservatory.” 

The  girl  laughed  and  blushed  again.  “ Miss  Polhill,  you  are  too  bad. 
She  pretends  to  be  such  a cynic,  Mrs.  Darlow;  but  it  isn’t  true.  And 
though  she  is  always  holding  forth  against  marriage,  she  did  all  she  could 
to  help  one  on  the  other  day.  It  was  our  concierge  and  Emilie,  the 
baker's  daughter.  I believe  she  gave  Ernilie  the  price  of  her  last  picture 
to  buy  her  wedding-gown.” 

“ That  doesn’t  say  much  either  for  Emilie’s  wedding-gown,  or  for  my 
mercantile  value  as  a portrait  painter,”  replied  Miss  Polhill.  “Don’t 
hurt  my  feelings,  Vi.” 

" It  isn’t  your  feelings  ; it’s  your  principles,”  laughed  Vi.  11  What  had 
become  of  them  ? ” 

“ The  poor  things  had  been  waiting  ten  years,”  said  Miss  Polhill.  “ I 
mean  the  happy  pair — not  my  principles.  They  had  had  every  oppor- 
tunity for  trying  experiments  and  finding  out  their  own  minds.  They 
weren't  rushing  blindly  on  their  fate.  What  has  become  of  the  children, 
Vi  ? ’ and  when  are  we  going  to  begin  lessons  again  ? ” 

“ Oh,  the  children,  and  Nora,  and  Jessie  are  to  leave  Bex  this  week. 
We  shall  be  quite  ready  for  you  soon.  Good-bye,  Miss  Polhill.  Then 
I’ll  tell  mother  it  is  to  be  to-morrow,”  and  she  nodded  and  ran  away. 

” That  is  one  of  the  Derricks,”  explained  Miss  Polhill.  "They  have 
got  the  flat  overhead.  Father  a half-pay  officer,  and  eight  daughters, 
none  of  whom  have  been  taught  to  earn  a sou — except  by  marrying.  But 
they  are  nice  girls,  all  the  same  ; and  Vi  is  the  best  of  them.  She  is  going 
to  be  married.” 
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“Ah!"  It  seemed  to  Eleanor  that  she  knew  the  history.  “To  an 

Australian  ? " 

“How  did  you  know  that  ? Oh,  of  course,  I chaffed  her.  A rich  Aus- 
tralian, I believe.  She  met  him  in  England  last  spring.  They  sent  her 
to  pay  visits  and  catch  a husband,  and  the  chase  was  successful  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  elders  Eight  daughters!  Good  heavens  1 1 have  been 
preaching  the  grace  of  independence,  and  trying  to  induce  Nora,  who 
has  a fancy  for  fripperies  and  turns  out  bonnets  for  the  family,  to  learn 
dressmaking ; but  she  aspires  to  be  an  artist.  I teach  her  drawing,  and  I 
teach  the  little  ones  music,  and  it  is  not  an  unmitigated  joy,  I can  assure 
you.” 

Miss  Polhill  turned  again  to  her  letter.  It  was  about  a picture  which 
she  had  been  sending  for  exhibition  at  one  of  the  minor  galleries,  and 
which  she  hoped  to  sell.  She  explained  this  to  Eleanor  as  she  wrote, 
and. also  other  details  of  her  busy  life.  She  did  not  again  allude  to  the 
unfortunate  complication  in  her  cousin’s  affairs  or  expound  her  views  on 
the  subject  of  divorce  ; but  confined  herself  to  practical  matters,  and  tc 
mapping  out  occupations  for  their  leisure  hours.  Miss  Polhill  was  a 
sensible  person,  and  not  at  all  unkindly,  and  she  saw  that  Eleanor’s 
nerves  were  not  in  a condition  to  bear  friction,  and  that  she  needed  to 
betaken  out  of  herself.  She  welcomed  as  a healthy  symptom  Eleanor's 
interest  in  Vi  Derrick’s  engagement. 

“ His  name  ? Dundas.  It  is  his  mother  who  is  staying  with  the  Derricks, 
and  Vi  was  on  a visit  to  her  in  England  when  she  met  him.  He  hadn't 
been  long  from  Australia.  I wonder  if  Uncle  James  knew  him." 

“ Yes,  Uncle  James  knew  him— if  it  is  the  same ; and  I know  him 
too,”  said  Eleanor,  composedly. 

“ My  goodness!  Well!  Funny  things  happen,  and  the  world  is  a small 
place.  Where  did  you  know  him  ? " 

*•  Alec  Dundas  was  a new  chum  on  Uncle  James'  station.  You  will  think 
things  odder  still  Rose  when  you  hear  that  I met  Mr.  Dundas  at  the  Cat 
Castle  on  my  way  here,  and  that  he  told  me  he  was  coming  to  Lausanne.” 

“ Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  engaged  to  Violet  Derrick  ? " 

" Not  exactly,  but  from  something  he  said  I inferred  that  there  was  a 
likelihood  of  his  being  married,  and  of  course  I put  two  and  two  together.  ' 

“ Well ! " said  Miss  Polhill  again,  and  furtively  watched  her  cousin  as 
if  she  also  were  trying  to  put  two  and  two  together.  But  Mrs.  Darlow's 
pale  calm  face  and  quiet  manner  gave  her  no  clue. 

“ How  surprised  Vi  will  be ! " she  said. 

«■  I thought  it  was  better  to  mention  it  at  once,  so  that  you  would 
understand  our  being  old  friends,”  said  Eleanor,  weakly. 

“ Why  certainly  1 Why  not?”  Miss  Polhill’s  spectacles  were  embar- 
rassing. 

“Is  he  the  man  you  had  some  stupid  love-affair  with  before  you  married- 
Mr.  Darlow?  ” Rose  asked,  abruptly. 

■■  I don’t  know  how  you  came  to  know  about  that,”  faltered  Eleanor, 
taken  aback;  “ it  didn’t  last  long.” 

" Aunt  Celia  said  something  about  It  when  she  wrote  to  tell  me  of  your 
engagement.  She  said  you’d  had  a lucky  escape,  and  had  behaved  like  a 
sensible  girl.  I didn’t  pay  much  attention.  I was  too  busy  with  my  work 
to  take  in  things.  That’s  all  I ever  heard.  I didn't  even  ask  the  man’s 
name.  I believe  that's  the  only  time  Aunt  Celia  ever  wrote  to  me,  and 
you  hadn’t  sent  me  a line,  so  I didn’t  see  why  I should  bother  my  head 
about  your  love  affairs.  I wish  I had  now." 

“You  never  asked  me  to  write  to  you,  Rose;  and  you  see  you  were  so 
much  older.  But  that’s  all  past ; I don’t  want  you  to  go  imagining  things.” 

“ I’m  not  likely  to  imagine  things,”  said  Miss  Polhill.  "I  ain’t  imaginative. 

I might  have  succeeded  as  a painter  if  I had  been.  As  it  is  I'm  obliged 
to  teach  the  Derricks,  and  am  thankful  to  get  a hundred  francs  for  a 
picture.  You  might  make  something  out  of  that  meeting  at  the  Cat  Castle 
I should  think,”  she  added,  in  a practical  manner.  “ It  sounds  romantic, 
and  the  sort  of  thing  for  a novel.  You  might  stretch  facts  a little.  That's 
where  you  novelists  have  the  pull  over  us.  He  seems  very  fond  of  Vi. 
He  has  given  her  a magnificent  ring,  and  he  writes  to  her  perpetually.” 

Eleanor  thought  of  the  plain  gold  band  for  which  she  had  asked  as  an 
engagement  ring,  and  which  she  had  duly  returned.  She  wondered  if  she 
might  ask  him  now  to  give  it  back  to  her.  She  could  not  bear  the  fancy  that 
Vi  Derrick  might  one  day  see  that  ring,  and  ask  a question  concerning  it. 
But  what  nonsense.  Of  course  he  had  thrown  it  away. 

“ I am  very  glad  he  is  going  to  be  married  so  happily,”  she  said,  with 
an  effort.  " 1 am  sure  he  must  have  felt  very  glad  when  he  saw  me  that  he 
had  not  married  me.  But  please  don't  say  anything  about  that  stupid 
boy-and-girl  romance  to  the  Derricks.  I am  sure  he  would  much  rather 
it  was  forgotten  ; or,  if  he  remembered,  it  w’ould  only  be  to  laugh  Over  if 
with  Miss  Derrick." 

" I'm  not  a fool,"  said  Miss  Polhill.  shortly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Eleanor  fancied,  as  she  sat  sewing,  to  all  appearance,  with  perfect 


placidity,  in  Miss  Polhill’s  sitting-room,  while  Rose  occupied  herself,  in 
correcting  exercises  ready  for  the  morrow,  that  she  heard  a step  which 
she  knew  ascending  the  stairs.  She  waited  with  throbbing  heart  for  the 
sounds  of  greeting  and  for  the  deep  notes  of  a well-remembered  voice,  As  if 
by  instinct  she  had  calculated  at  what  time  the  Basle  train  would  arri\e 
and  the  hour  when  Alec  Dundas  would  be  likely  to  call  in  the  Boulevar 
Marotte  to  see  his  fiancee  and  pay  his  respectsTo  his  mother.  She  was  not 
mistaken.  The  step  deadened  by  intervening  doors  was  to  be  heard  on 
the  stone  staircase,  and  was  in  truth  that  of  Alec  Dundas.  Her  strained 
ears  caught  the  echo  of  a little  laugh  and  cry  of  welcome  on  the  landing 
above.  It  was  a natural  conjecture  that  they  were  uttered  by  Miss 
Derrick,  while  imagination  found  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  other 
sounds— old  and  young  voices  alternating  with  that  one  which  was 

familiar.  ... 

Then  the  sounds  died  away.  The  family  were  in  intimate  and  happy 

conclave  within.  _ 

When  the  personal  topics  were  exhausted,  would  the  Derricks  be  likely 
to  speak  of  their  neighbour's  visitor— the  unhappy  wife  who  was  mixed 
up  in  a scandal,  and  who  had  brought  a suit  for  divorce  against  her  hus- 
band ? Oh  how  she  hoped  that  Rose  Polhill  might  have  kept  silence  about 
those  impending  divorce  proceedings  ! And  would  Alec  Dundas  tell  hL> 
fiancee  of  the  meeting  at  the  Cat  Castle,  and  would  he  confide  to  her  those 
tender  passages  of  the  past,  and  congratulate  himself  with  a lover’s  egotism 
upon  the  kindly  fate  which  had  frustrated  his  early  projects,  and  had 
secured  to  him  a later  and  better  happiness  ? 

Eleanor  writhed  inwardly  and  despised  herself  for  being  wounded..  She 
looked  forward  with  a feverish  excitement,  of  which  she  was  ashamed, 
to  the  evening  which  was  to  be  passed  in  the  company  of  Alec  Dundas 
and  his  bride-elect. 

Rose  Polhill  was  out  the  next  day  at  her  work,  and  Eleanor  tried  to 
Occupy  her  mind  with  the  fortunes  of  her  heroine,  and  thus  escape  from 
her  own  miserable  thoughts.  At  four,  there  was  a knock  at  Miss  I olh.ll  s 
outer  door,  and  the  little  maid  came  in  to  ask  if  she  might  admit  Madame 
Derrick. 

Mrs.  Derrick  had  come  to  call  formally  on  Miss  Polhill  s cousin.  She 
was  an  Irishwoman,  v/ho  had  evidently  once  been  excessively  pretty,  but 
who  was  now  faded,  slightly  draggled,  a trifle  silly,  and  much  oppressed 
by  the  burden  of  her  eight  daughters. 

•<  They  are  all  to  be  back  from  Bex  to-morrow,”  she  said  ” You'll  tell 
Miss  Polhill,  won’t  you  ? I don’t  know  what  I should  do  without  Miss 
Polhill.  She  is  so  kind  to  my  girls.  Of  course  she  is  only  supposed  to 
come  for  her  two  hours’  music  and  drawing,  and  I never  can  be  too  grateful 
to  her  for  the  pains  she  takes  over  that ; but  I’m  sure — and  the  Major 
says  so  too — if  ever  we  want  anyone  to  help  us  out  of  a difficulty,  it  is 
Miss  Polhill  that  we  always  fly  to.” 

Mrs.  Derrick  evidently  preferred  the  discussion  of  her  own  affairs  to 
talking  about  those  of  her  neighbours.  She  was  very  communicative. 
Eleanor  soon  learned  that  it  was  the  land  troubles  in  Ireland  which  had 
brought  the  family  to  Lausanne,  and  that  it  was  as  much  as  they  could 
do  to  manage  the  girls’  education  even  there.  “Miss  Polhill  is  always 
telling  them  that  they  ought  to  study  some  art  or  go  in  for  a profession,” 
said  Mrs.  Derrick,  “ a,nd  I have  no  doubt  that  she  is  right.  Of  course  she 
judges  by  herself,  and  there  is  nothing  we  admire  so  much  as  Miss 
Polhill’s  independence  of  spirit.  But  don’t  you  think,  Mrs.  Darlow, 
that  there  are  women  whom  one  sees  at  once  are  quite  unsuited  for  mar- 
riage, and  probably  never  would  marry,  and  there  are  others  again  whom 
one  can’t  imagine  old  maids?  I can’t  imagine  any  of  my  girls  old  maids. 
I’m  sure  you  will  say  the  same.  They  all  promise  to  be  pretty,  and  they 
are  all  favourites  with  gentlemen.  And  then  you  see  we  are  beginning 
early.  Vi  is  only  twenty.” 

“ Your  eldest  daughter  is  going  to  be  married  ? ” said  Eleanor. 

“Yes,  and  it  is  the  oddest  coincidence — you  know  him — the  fiance — 
don’t  you  ? Mr.  Dundas  told  us  so  last  night,  when  Vi  mentioned  having 
met  you  in  the  morning.  He  said  that  he  used  to  be  on  your  Uncle’s 
station,  but  that  he  had  not  seen  you  for  a great  many  years.” 

" No,”  said  Eleanor,  vaguely. 

" I am  sure  he  would  be  delighted  to  talk  over  old  times  with  you,  and 
Vi  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  something  about  Australia.  I hope 
you  will  come  up  with  Miss  Polhill  this  evening.  It  is  only  ourselves — 
a family  party — not  what  you  would  call  going  into  society.” 

Mrs.  Derrick  cast  a slightly  puzzled  glance  at  Eleanor's  black  dress,  and 
thence  to  her  uncovered  head.  She  was  evidently  doubtful  whether  Mrs. 


Darlow  was  a widow.  Eleanor  breathed  more  freely.  Rose,  she  saw,  had 
been  discreet.  Nothing  bad  been  said  about  the  divorce. 

» I am  not  going  out  very  much,”  she  said,  falteringly.  ” I am  not  quite 
strong,  and  I have  had  trouble.  My  little  girl  died  a year  ago,”  she  added, 
feeling  utterly  disingenuous,  and  yet  that  bad  been  the  bitterest  trouble  that 
had  ever  befallen  her.  “ But  I shall  be  very  glad  to  go  and  see  you.” 

“ I know  what  it  is  to  lose  a child,”  said  Mrs.  Derrick.  " I shall  lose 
one  soon,  though  not  by  death.  I must  say  I wish  that  Vi  were  not  going 
to  Australia.  It  would  have  been  so  much  nicer  if  Mr.  Dundas  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  settle  in  England. '* 

“ Will  they  be  married  soon  ? " Eleanor  asked. 

“Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  will  depend  a little  upon 
Mrs.  Dundas,  his  mother.  She  is  with  us  now.  We  were  Irish  girls 
together  ; she  married  a Scotchman  and  went  to  live  near  Glasgow,  and  I 
married  a soldier,  and  have  dragged  about  from  one  garrison  town  to  another. 

I thought  we  were  going  to  settle  at  last  on  our  own  place.  But  you  can’t 
live  on  no  rent,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  into  the  bargain. 

Rose  came  in  soon  after  Mrs.  Derrick  had  gone.  She  had  met  Mr. 
Dundas  in  town,  walking  with  Violet. 

“ A sensible  sort  of  man,  much  too  old  for  that  child,  was  her  rema.k  , 
“and  somehow  he  struck  me  as  not  being  wildly  ardent.  Probably,  that 
is  because  she  is  so  desperately  in  love  with  him.” 

There  was  no  doubt  about  that  fact,  Eleanor  decided  later.  In  her  quiet 
shy  way,  Vi  was  devoted  to  her  sedate  lover.  He  was  very  attentive  to 
her,  but  Rose  was  right ; he  did  not  give  the  impression  of  being  wildly 
ardent.  He  was  almost  equally  attentive  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Dundas 
was  a handsome,  austere  old  lady,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  a cross  of 
black  enamel  set  with  large  diamonds  at  her  neck,  and  a cap  of  fine  old 
lace  on  her  grey  hair.  She  had  something  of  the  air  of  an  eighteenth 
century  Abbess,  and  indeed  it  did  not  take  long  to  discover  from  her  con- 
versation that  she  was  a Catholic  of  the  old  stock,  and  zealous  in  the  service 
of  her  church.  This  it  might  have  been  conjectured  was  the  bond  of 
association  between  her  and  Mrs.  Derrick,  who  also  belonged  to  an  old 
Catholic  family,  and  was  as  devout  as  her  more  frivolous  nature  and  the 
exigencies  of  straitened  circumstances  would  permit.  Certainly,  in  respect 
of  temperament,  no  two  women  could  have  been  more  unlike.  Eleanor 
remembered  now  that  Alec  Dundas  had  told  her  he  was  a Catholic,  but 
in  the  Bush,  where  clerical  visits  are  few  and  churches  far  distant, 
differences  of  creed  do  not  make  themselves  evident. 

Mrs.  Dundas  talked  to  Eleanor,  while  Miss  Polhill,  Mrs.  Derrick,  and  tha 
Major — a harmless,  reddish-grey  shaggy  person,  with  enormous  feet 
played  whist,  with  a dummy  in  the  place  of  Violet,  who  was  occupied  with 
her  lover.  Alec  Dundas  had  only  shaken  hands  with  Eleanor  in  a calm 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  way,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  found  nothing  in 
the  situation  to  embarrass  him.  But  then  he  was  one  of  those  self-con- 
tained men  who  rarely  betray  embarrassment.  After  all,  why  should  there 
be  any  awkwardness  ? He  was  going  to  marry  a charming  girl  half  the 
age  of  his  first  love ; she  adored  him,  and  doubtless  he  adored  her.  Mrs. 
Dundas  was  eloquent  in  her  expression  of  satisfaction  at  her  son  s choice 
She  questioned  Eleanor  : had  Mrs.  Darlow  known  Alec  well  in  Australia  ? 
had  Alec  ever  shown  symptoms  of  an  unhappy  attachment  out  there  ? She 
had  sometimes  fancied  from  his  letters  that  this  was  the  case.  She  was 
not  sure  ; Alec  was  dreadfully  reserved,  she  only  suspected.  At  any  rate, 
she— his  mother— had  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  young  lady  who  had 
jilted  him.  This  was  what  Mrs.  Dundas  had  always  imagined  to  have  hap- 
pened. If  things  had  been  otherwise,  she  might  not  now  be  welcoming  a 
future  daughter-in-law  of  the  same  religion  as  herself,  the  child  of  an  old 
friend,  and  in  all  respects  except  that  of  fortune— and  this  was  of  no  con- 
sequence since  Alec  had  enough  for  both  so  entirely  to  her  liking.  She 
had  never  fancied  the  idea  of  an  Australian  daughter-in-law,  though  she 
begged  Mrs.  Darlow  a hundred  pardons  for  the  remark.  It  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  Mrs.  Darlow  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bush.  Eleanor 
smiled  faintly.  The  whole  conversation  seemed  a ghastly  dream,  and  Alec 
himself  and  pretty  little  Violet,  to  whom  he  was  talking  with  all  appearance 
of  devotion,  the  most  ghastly  part  of  the  dream.  He  looked  up  suddenly 
and  caught  Eleanor’s  eyes,  and  for  a moment  there  was  a yearning  gaze,  as 
it  were,  across  the  gulf  of  a lifetime.  A spasm  of  pain  passed  over  his 
face.  He  turned  quickly  back  to  Violet. 

“ Oh,  I did  not  know  him  very  well— at  least  not  for  long.  I went  away 
to  Melbourne,  and  he  went  up  north,”  Eleanor  said  wildly,  with  a harsh 
little  laugh  ; “ and  I don’t  think  if  any  girl  did  jilt  him  that  he  could  have 
cared  very  much  ; an'd  anyhow,  as  you  say,  it  is  a lucky  thing  for  him,  and 
I hope  he  will  be  very  happy." 


(Tc  be  continued.) 
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More  about  Cobeett.— The  hardships  suffered  by  lawyers’  clerks  in 
the  last  century  are  set  forth  vividly  in  the  following  account  by  William 
Cobbett  of  his  own  experience  in  one  of  the  dismal  dens  of  Gray’s  Inn  :— 

No  part  of  my  life  has  been  totally  unattended  with  pleasure,  except  the 
eight  or  nine  months  I passed  in  Gray’s  Inn.  The  office  (for  so  the  dun- 
geon where  I wrote  was  called)  was  so  dark  that  on  cloudy  days  we  were 
obliged  to  burn  candles.  I worked  like  a galley-slave  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  and  sometimes  all  night  long.  How 
many  quarrels  have  I assisted  to  foment  and  perpetuate  between  those 
poor  innocent  fellows  John  Hoe  and  Richard  Roe!  How  many  times 
(God  forgive  me  !)  have  I set  them  to  assault  each  other  with  guns,  swords, 
staves,  and  pitchforks,  and  then  brought  them  to  answer  for  their  mis- 
deeds before  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  seated  in  his  court  of  West- 
minster ! When  I think  of  the  Saids  and  so  forths , and  the  counts  of  taut- 
ology that  I scribbled  over ; when  I think  of  those  sheets  of  seventy-two 
words,  and  those  lines  two  inches  apart,  my  brain  turns.  Gracious 
heaven ! if  I am  doomed  to  be  wretched,  bury  me  beneath  Iceland  snows, 
and  let  me  feed  on  blubber ; stretch  me  under  the  burning  line,  and  deny 
me  thy  propitious  dews ; nay,  if  it  be  thy  will,  suffocate  me  with  the 
infected  and  pestilential  air  of  a democratic  club-room , but  save  me  from 
the  desk  of  an  attorney.” 

Cobbett,  continuing  his  lament,  says  that  while  his  employer  always 
went  out  to  dinner,  he  was  provided  for  by  the  laundress.  “ Ours  was, 
I believe,  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the  sisterhood.  She  had  age  and  ex- 
perience enough  to  be  Lady  Abbess  of  all  the  nuns  in  the  convents  of 
Irish-town.”  She  was  “ the  only  creature  that  deigned  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  me.  All  except  the  name  I was  in  prison,  and  this  weird 
sister  was  my  keeper.  Our  chambers  were  to  me  what  the  subterraneous 
cavern  was  to  Gil  Bias  ; his  description  of  the  Dame  Leonarda  exactly 
suited  my  laundress ; nor  were  the  professions,  or  rather  the  practice,  of 
our  masters,  altogether  dissimilar.”  Although  the  chambers  remain,  with 
all  their  sepulchral  gloom  and  mouldy  stuffiness,  yet,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  lot  of  a lawyer’s  clerk  to-day  contrasted  with  that  of  Cobbett  is  like 
Elysium  compared  with  Purgatory.  As  to  the  “ laundresses,  I under- 
stand they  are  less  ugly  and  witch-like,  and  more  considerate  of  the 
susceptibilities  of  youth  than  in  the  days  of  yore. 

The  poet  Simonides  being  asked  why  he  hoarded  his  money  even  in 
extreme  old  age,  gave  the  following  sage  reply,  “ I would  rather  leave  my 
property  to  my  enemies  than  be  without  friends  in  my  lifetime. 

Said  Socrates,  “ You  might  just  as  well  expect  a weak  man  to  bear  a 
burden  as  a fool  to  bear  prosperity." 

The  theatrical  “gods  ’’  of  old  were  quite  as  ready  with  their  jocose  com- 
ments as  they  are  in  modern  times.  At  the  theatre  of  Antioch  a short 
man  appeared  on  the  stage  to  play  the  part  of  Hector.  “ Where’s  Hector  ? 
you’re  only  the  boy  Astyanax ! " was  the  greeting  that  met  his  ears. 
On  another  occasion  a man  of  great  stature  came  on  to  act  Capaneus 
scaling  the  wall  of  Thebes.  “Step  in!  never  mind  the  ladder!”  ex- 
claimed the  gods. 
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island.  The  first  course,  however,  consisted  of  everything  uneatable  that 
could  be  got  together.  “Allow  me  to  offer  you  a little  cat-curry,”  exclaimed 
the  host ; “ there  is  an  absurd  prejudice  against  these  things  in  Europe,  I 
know,  but  this  I can  really  recommend ; or  perhaps  you  would  prefer  a 
little  devilled  monkey.  That  is,  I believe,  a dish  of  fried  snakes  opposite 

you,  Mr.  J. ."  Mr.  J recoiled  in  alarm.  “ Hand  those  lizards 

round  ; they  seem  particularly  fine.”  Hastiness  after  nastiness  was  proffered 
in  vain.  It  was  apparently  the  cuisine  d.u  fays,  and  Mr.  Hook  seemed  pained 
at  his  guests’  lack  of  appreciation.  At  last  one  gentleman  said  falteringly 
that  he  thought  he  would  “just  try  a lizard.”  “Pray  do  so,”  replied 
Hook ; " you  will  find  the  flavour  a little  peculiar  at  first,  I dare  say  ; but 
it  is  astonishing  how  soon  it  becomes  pleasant  to  the  palate.  Helping 
himself,  the  guest  was  startled  to  find  the  tail  of  the  lizard  becoming 
separated  from  its  body,  and,  turning  pale,  he  pushed  away  his  plate  and 
asked  to  be  excused.  Here  the  joke  ended  ; and  the  second  course,  consisting 
of  eatable  and  delicate  dishes,  fully  satisfied  the  visitors. 

Napoleon  on  Military  Dress. — On  one  occasion  Napoleon  discussed 
a point  relating  to  the  dress  of  the  troops  in  the  Council  of  State.  At  the 
sitting  of  the  15th  March,  1806,  he  spoke  as  follows  “ It  would  be  no 
small  economy  to  dress  the  troops  in  white,  though  it  may  be  said,  truly 
enough,  that  they  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  blue.  I do  not  think, 
however,  that  their  strength  lies  in  the  colour  of  their  coats,  as  that  of 
Samson  did  in  the  length  of  his  hair ."—Pelet's  Napoleon  in  Council. 

Agesilaus,  when  preparing  to  march  through  Macedonia,  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  ask  the  ruler  of  that  country  whether  he  would  receive  him 
as  a friend  or  as  an  enemy.  “ I will  consider  the  matter,"  was  the  answer. 
“ Very  well,”  said  Agesilaus  ; “ you  give  the  matter  your  consideration, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  will  commence  our  march.”  Then  came  back 
swiftly  this  message,  “ Come  as  a friend.  ' 

Weather  Proverbs. — For  many  years  past  I have  watched  the  Oak 
and  the  Ash  near  London  to  learn  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  old 
proverb — 

••  When  the  Oak  comes  out  before  the  Ash 
We  shall  only  have  a splash; 

When  the  Ash  comes  out  before  the  Oak, 

We  shall  have  a downright  soak." 

I have  seen  this  quoted  in  other  ways,  but  I never  saw  what  was  to  be 
expected  when  the  Oak  and  Ash  (as  they  are  doing  this  t-.onth)  come  out 
together.  Whether  I have  heard  or  only  dreamt  the  following  I can’t  say 
When  the  Oak  and  Ash  come  out  together. 

We  shall  have  unpleasant  weather. 

Your  readers  may  read  “ delightful " for  “ unpleasant  " if  they  like.— W. 

George  the  Third  once  remarked  to  a convivial  courtier,  “They 
tell  me  you  love  a glass  of  wine.”  "The  people  who  have  so  reported 
me  to  your  majesty,”  was  the  rejoinder,  " do  me  great  injustice ; they 
should  have  said — a bottle  ! ” 

The  following  anedote  is  extracted  from  a Belgian  journal,  1832 
“ An  individual  at  Antwerp  lately  gave  a supper  to  forty  poor  hunchbacks. 
He  awarded  a premium  of  sixty  florins  to  him  whose  hunch  was  the  most 
prominent,  and  who  was  also  proclaimed  king  of  the  feast.  Carriages 
were  sent  to  bring  the  guests  from  their  residences,  and  to  take  them  back 
again  when  the  festivities  were  concluded.  They  enjoyed  the  dance  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  night,  and  returned  home  highly  gratified  with  the  kind- 
ness and  generosity  of  their  host.” 

There  are  a few  lines  showing  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  hunch- 
back is  held  in  his  own  particular  kingdom,  running  thus  : — ■ 

“ In  the  realm  where  the  hunchback  is  King, 

A hump  true  or  false  you  must  bring ; 

For  backs  that  are  flat 
Are  coldly  looked  at, 

In  the  realm  where  the  hunchback  is  King." 


Whilst  the  battle  of  Minden  was  at  its  height  a company  of  French 
grenadiers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Perer,  suffered  terrible  inroads  from 
the  fire  of  a neighbouring  battery.  The  colonel  rode  slowly  in  front  of  the 
line,  with  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  and  said,  “ Well,  my  boys,  what's  the 
matter  ? Eh,  cannon  ! Well,  it  kills  you,  it  kills.” 

Theodore  Hook’s  fondness  for  playing  practical  jokes  was  once  illus- 
trated in  a singular  fashion  whilst  holding  the  office  of  treasurer  and 
accountant-general  in  the  Mauritius.  A party  of  Londoners  were  on  a 
visit  to  the  island,  when  Hook,  according  to  his  biographer,  Mr.  Barham, 
undertook  to  show  them  the  principal  places  of  interest.  On  returning  to 
his  residence  to  partake  of  “ tiffin,”  the  Londoners  seated  themselves  at 
the  table,  prepared  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  far-famed  delicacies  of  the 


The  Peaches  of  Death.— Fruit  trees  in  general  grow  nowhere  more 
vigorously  than  amid  graves,  drawing  their  nourishment  from  sources 
which  can  hardly  be  contemplated  by  the  sensitive  without  a shudder.  I 
need  only  advert  to  the  legend  of  Lisabetta  and  Lorenzo.  When  the  re- 
mains of  the  brave  and  hapless  Major  Andre  were  exhumed  from  the  field 
at  Tapan,  where  he  was  executed  close  to  Washington's  headquarters,  it 
was  found  when  the  broken  lid  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  that  the  skull 
of  the  skeleton  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  roots  of  a small  peach 
tree  which  a kindly  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  had  planted  over  the  tomb 
of  poor  Andre.  The  uprooted  tree,  although  carefully  removed  to  the 
garden  of  the  British  Consul  at  New  York,  and  there  tended  with  pious 
care  by  his  sisters,  soon  drooped  and  died  away. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


— ~'v  A(^W)A0A<©^ 


* Correspondence  is  invited  for  this  page  ',  all  letters  should  have 
the  word  Boudoir  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The 
“ Three  Women  ” would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  all  matters  of  home-interest. 


(Mrs.  Armful’s  Boudoir.) 

Lady  Velvel  : So  glad  you  are  at  home.  I was  afraid  you 
would  be  out ; one  can  never  be  sure  of  finding  you  in,  you 
are  such  a busy,  get-about  sort  of  creature. 

Mrs.  Armful  : What  on  earth  brings  you  out  to-day,  and 
in  this  part  of  the  world  too  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : I thought  you  would  be  surprised  to  see 
me,  but  I hope  you  are  glad. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Of  course  I am.  You  shall  have  some  tea 
at  once.  Miss  Tabinet  shall  make  it  if  she  will.  W e were 
just  going  through  some  accounts  in  connection  with  a little 
work  we  have  on  hand  ; but  that  can  wait. 

Miss  Tabinet:  You  look  really  honestly  tired  to-day, 
Evelyn.  It’s  quite  a treat  to  see  the  real  thing. 

Lady  Velvel:  Tired!  I should  think  I am.  Why  I’ve  been 
shopping  nearly  all  day,  and  I feel  just  as  much  done  up  as  if 
I’d  walked  up  a mountain,  instead  of  which  I’ve  only  been  up 
and  down  stairs  looking  at  furniture  and  things. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Furniture  ? Have  you  taken  the  flat, 
then  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : Taken  it ! I should  think  I had  taken  it. 

I knew  you’d  be  astonished  at  my  energy.  I hav’nt  actually 
bought  any  furniture  yet,  but  I’ve  chosen  the  papers.  _ Maple 
is  doing  the  dining-room  and  library — if  such  a mite  of  a 
room  can  be  called  by  so  dignified  a name ; and  Liberty  is 
going  to  do  the  drawing-room  and  bed-rooms.  The  rest  of 
the  rooms,  kitchen  and  such  like,  I’ve  left  to  the  landlord. 

I don’t  think  his  taste  will  go  astray  there.  But  one  does 
not  leave  a drawing-room  or  dining-room  to  a landlord  ; he 
will  be  sure  to  make  it  a perfect  eyesore,  or  rather  his  agents 
will ; I always  maintain  that  a good  paper  and  good  paint 
absolutely  make  a room. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Yes,  if  the  paper  is  ugly  all  the  pretty  things 
in  the  world  won’t  make  a room  look  nice.  Tell  me  what  have 
you  got  for  the  dining-room  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : I’ve  ordered  a dado  of  wood,  to  be  painted  a 
nice  dark  rich  red,  and  a picture  rail  the  same  colour ; the 
paper  is  a lovely  shade  of  yellow,  the  ceiling  to  be  covered 
with  paper  of  the  same  colour,  only  of  a very  small  design. 
I’ve  seen  some  delightful  black  oak  furniture  which  I have 
almost  decided  on,  but  I want  you  and  Auntie  to  see  it  before 
I quite  make  by  my  mind  about  it.  Such  a collection  of  pretty 
blue  china  I’ve  selected.  I want  the  room  to  look 
bright.  I’m  so  fond  of  yellow  paper  in  a dining-room, 
especially  when  the  furniture  is  black.  Then  I shall  have 
curtains  and  carpets  of  some  Oriental  colouring.  I saw  some 
beauties  when  I was  looking  about,  with  colours  that  will 
tone  with  everything  in  the  room.  Then  I saw  some  delight- 
ful easy  chairs,  such  nests  of  comfort,  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  and  not  by  any  means  dear,  considering  how  really 
good  they  axe.  I shall  have  two  in  the  dining-room,  as  I’m 
sure  Kitty  and  Frank  will  quarrel  about  which  is  to  have  it  if 
there  is  only  one  ; and,  of  course,  they  will  often  sit  in  the 
dining-room  for  half  an  hour  after  breakfast ; so  I want  the 


poor  dears  to  be  very  comfortable  while  they  read  their 

morning  papers.  , , 

Miss  Tabinet  : I’m  afraid  you  will  make  them  so  comfort- 
able that  they  will  lose  all  energy,  and  Kitty  will  be  thinking 
more  of  the  delights  of  her  chair  than  of  Frank  s dinner. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Not  she;  unless  she  is  very  much  changed. 
Kitty  is  one  of  the  few  girls  I know  that  can  order  a good 
dinner ; and,  moreover,  knows  how  to  cook  it  if  need  be. 

Lady  Velvel  : Well,  to  continue  ! I saw  a pretty  old  oak 
book-case  which  will  just  fit  into  the  alcove  by  the  window  ; 
it  is  so  prettily  designed  that  it  will  look  ornamental  as  we 
as  useful.  There  is  a shelf  for  china,  a cupboard  for  a duster— 
so  the  obliging  young  man  informed  me— and  a neat  little 
drawer  for  string,  pencils,  or  any  small  usefuls.  In  the  ha  1 
I shall  have  white  paint,  and  a pinkish  kind  of  papei  with  a 
conventional  design.  This  will  look  bright,  and  be  a good 
background  for  the  pictures,  all  of  which  I shall  have  framed 
in  black  and  gold  ! I have  dozens  of  good  prints  and  etch- 
ings I can  look  out ; and  I see  there  is  room  in  the  passage  or 
a few  pretty  things  in  the  way  of  seats. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Is  there  electric  light,  or  gas? 

Lady  Velvel:  Oh,  electric  light. 

Mrs.  Armful  : That  is  very  nice.  It  will  give  you  such  a 
choice  of  pretty  branches.  Why,  the  place  will  be  a perfect 
little  fairy  palace  ! You  can’t  think  how  glad  I am  to  see  you 
taking  such  an  interest  in  buying  all  these  lovely  things. 

Lady  Velvel  : You  don’t  know  how  pleased  I am  wi 
myself;  I feel  as  if  I want  to  pat  myself  on  the  back  with  a 
pat  of  approval  every  five  minutes. 

Mrs.  Armful:  By-the-way,  I’ve  not  seen  you  since  you 
went  to  Lady  Violet  Greville’s  matinee How  did  you  like 
“ Nadia”  ? and  were  the  frocks  very  choice  ? .... 

Miss  Tabinet  : I heard  they  were  lovely,  especially  those 
worn  by  that  pretty  little  Miss  Forsyth. 

LadyVelvel  : They  were  simply  exquisite.  I wonder  where 
they  were  created.  Her  first  gown  was  a creamy  white 
satin  with  a silver  stripe ; the  sleeves  were  large  puns  tied 
just  above  the  elbow  ; the  bodice— one  of  the  most  perfect  fit- 
tin°p  I ever  saw — was  trimmed  bertha-fashion  with  exqui- 
site lace  fastened  here  and  there  with  diamond  brooches  , the 
front  of  the  skirt  was  plain,  dotted  with  what  looked  like 
pearls,  and  a curious  design  round  the  bottom  of  feathers  and 
silver  trimming.  It  was  a dress  of  infinite  beauty.  Ihe 
second  one  had  a skirt  of  purple  cloth  made  in  the  prevailing 
fashionable  length,  with  a tight-fitting  jacket  of  purple  velvet. 
Round  the  waist  was  a gold  band,  which  was  carried  down  the 
left  side ; the  sleeves  also  had  a band  of  this  trimming  round  the 
arm  above  the  elbow  and  on  the  inside  collar.  The  front  of  the 
jacket  was  faced  with  dark  sable,  with  cuffs  of  same,  and  the 
hands  were  concealed  in  a sable  muff.  On  her  head  was  a dainty 
head-gear,  with  some  more  sable  introduced.  The  scene  in 
which  she  appeared  in  this  original  and  very  Russian-like  attire 
was  so  dark  that  the  full  beauty  of  the  gown  could  not  be  seen 
enough.  In  the  third  act  she  came  on  in  a stylish  driving 
cloak  of  sand-coloured  cloth,  made  with  four  capes  on  the 
shoulders  and  the  under  part  long.  When  this  was 
removed  we  saw  a skirt  of  the  same  colour,  with  a bodice 
made  in  quite  a new  style ; half  of  it  was  of  the  cloth,  cut  in  a 
curious  slit  fashion  at  the  back ; this  was  worn  over  a sort  of 
full  pink  silk  blouse.  The  sleeves  were  all  pink,  very  full  at  the 
top  and  tight  at  the  wrists.  Black  ribbons  were  put  through 
the  slits  of  the  bodice  at  the  back  and  sides,  and  tied  over 
the  pink  front.  This  gown  looked  suspiciously  Worth-like, 
and  suited  Miss  Forsyth  admirably. 

Mrs.  Armful  : And  what  about  Olga  Brandon’s  gowns  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : They  seem  nice  of  course,  but  nothing  out 
of  the  way  ; her  part  was  not  a dressy  one.  She  wore  white 
in  all  the  acts  except  the  first,  when  she  was  in  the  simple 
grey  cloth  and  red  kerchief.  Her  wedding  dress  was  very, 
very  simple — just  a Princess  robe  made  of  white  cashmere, 
I think,  and  tied  across  the  ■waist  with  white  satin  ribbons  , 
about  three  inches  wide,  the  ends  falling  to  the  feet.  On  her 
head  a wreath  and  tulle  veil  of  great  simplicity.  Of  course, 
she  looked  elegant,  as  she  always  does  ; and  she  played  with 
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all  the  pathetic  witchery  of  which  she  is  so  complete  a mis- 
tress. Her  last  gown  was  soft,  creamy  serge  or  flannel ; I 
forgot  to  take  my  glasses,  and  so  could  not  quite  see  what  the 
material  was.  The  scenery  for  the  piece  was  not  worthy  of 
the  Lyric.  It  was  very  poor  indeed ; the  salon  of  the  rich 
Countess  was  not  as  well  furnished  as  many  a Bayswater 
drawing-room.  It  is  a pity  to  see  these  sort  of  rooms  when 
they  should  be  so  very  different ; still  I suppose  they  cannot 
manage  better  for  matinees.  The  men  looked  very  uneasy 
in  their  uniforms,  and  their  swords  appeared  to  give  them  a 
lot  of  anxiety — they  were  sadly  mismanaged.  In  the  front 
of  the  house  a number  of  well-known  people  were  to  be  seen, 
and  a lot  of  objectionably  high  hat  trimmings.  Managers 
ought  to  issue  a regulation  that  women  should  wear  low  hats 
or  none  at  all  at  matinees ; it  is  so  irritating  to  have  a quan- 
tity of  bows,  flowers,  and  feathers  continually  bobbing  about 
in  front  of  one.  We  should  be  the  first  to  complain  if  men 
persisted  in  keeping  their  hats  on,  and  yet  we  have  no  mercy 
on  them.  I wonder  why  it  is  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  : Because  we  are  women,  my  dear. 

LadyVelvel:  Auntie,  you  promised  to  tell  me  all  about 
that  lingerie  you  saw  the  other  day  ; you,  may  as  well  give 
me  an  idea  of  it  now,  as  I want  to  get  some  soon. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Well,  all  the  things  were  lovely ; the 
most  expensive  ones  -were  trimmed  with  such  exquisite  lace, 
the  finest  of  Valenciennes  possible  to  imagine  ; others  equally 
dainty,  but  more  serviceable,  were  adorned  with  fine 
Torchon.  The  night-dresses  were  lovely,  and  so  beauti- 
fully made  that  even  I considered  them  worth  the  money 
I paid.  In  some  of  them-  the  yokes  were  made  entirely 
of  lace,  and  fine  embroidery  insertions,  others  were  gathered 
at  the  neck  and  waist,  the  collars  and  cuffs  being 
finished  with  deep  Toby  frills  of  soft  lace.  The  petticoats 
were  beautifully  cut  and  made  very  plain  at  the  top,  while  at 
the  bottom  they  were  finished  with  lovely  pleatings  of 
cambric  and  lace. 

Lady  Velvel  : Quite  a new  departure  for  you  to  buy 
things  of  that  sort,  Auntie  ; we  shall  soon  have  you  as  fashion- 
able as  the  rest  of  us  if  you  get  many  more  commissions  of 
that  description. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Oh!  no  you  won’t,  my  dear.  I am  not  so 
silly  as  that.  I shall  have  to  see  a vast  improvement  in 
London  laundresses  before  I invest  in  such  expensive  under- 
wear. At  present  I see  no  prospect  of  it,  for  the  way 
washing  is  done  in  London  is  simply  disgraceful.  Why  they 
can’t  make  things  clean  is  a mystery  to  me— -I  don’t  believe 
they  ever  dream  of  giving  the  clothes  a good  rinse,  even  if 
they  take  the  trouble  to  soap  them ; and  in  such  times  as 
these,  when  soap  is  good  and  water  rates  not  unreasonably 
high,  I do  think  laundresses  should  treat  their  customers 
better. 

Mrs.  Armful:  I keep  on  changing,  but  I find  each  one 
worse  than  the  other.  Henry  grumbles  a good  deal  in  a quiet 
sort  of  way  about  his  shirts  and  collars,  but  I conciliate  him 
by  sending  all  his  things  to  old  Nurse  Enfield  once  a 
month,  and  getting  her  to  wash  them  thoroughly  and  get  all 
the  London  dirt  out  of  them.  She  hangs  them  in  her  garden 
for  a few  days,  and  I get  them  back  beautifully  white,  and 
rough  dried.  My  London  woman  then  has  them  to  starch 
and  iron,  and  so  I keep  my  husband’s  justifiable  growl  well 
under.  He  hates  dirt  as  much  as  I do,  and  the  fact  of  seeing 
his  shirts  get  greyer  and  greyer  each  week  annoyed  him  so 
much  that  I hit  upon  this  happy  plan,  and  it  really  answers 
well.  The  shirts  keep  their  colour,  and  Henry  keeps  his 
temper. 

Lady  Velvel:  I want  some  new  fans  for  this  season. 
What  shall  I have,  Mrs.  Armful  ? Have  you  seen  anything 
new  ? 

Mrs.  Armful:  No,  I can’t  say  that  I have  yet.  I am 
going  into  Bond  Street  next  week  to  have  a look  at  some, 
and  wrill  tell  you  if  I see  any  likely  to  suit  you.  I want  to  get 
one  for  a wedding  present  for  a friend  who  is  to  be  married 
early  in  June.  It  is  really  very  difficult  to  select  wedding 
presents,  and  some  or  other  of  our  relations  or  friends  are 


always  making  up  their  minds  to  get  married,  thus  giving 
their  friends  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense  ; still,  I suppose  1 
mustn’t  grumble,  for  everyone  came  out  nobly  in  the  way  of 
substantial  gifts  when  Henry  and  I made  known  our  inten- 
tions of  paying  a brief  visit  to  St.  George’s. 

Lady  Velvel  : I am  thinking  out  a new  opera  cloak;  can 
you  give  me  any  hints  about  one  ? I want  it  rather  warm, 
but  not  too  heavy.  You  see  I feel  the  cold  a good  deal,  and 
even  in  summer  evenings  I require  a ivarmer  wrap  than  many 
care  for. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Let  me  see.  Why  not  have  a China  crepe, 
trained  back,  lined  with  thin  silk,  with  a cape  (coming  from  the 
sides  only,  and  draped  over  the  shoulders)  of  silk  velvet  edged 
with  some  feather  trimming  ? The  train  could  be  caught  at  the 
waist  by  a handsome  jet  or  gimp  ornament,  and  carried  up 
the  back  and  joined  by  epaulets  of  the  same.  The  fronts 
could  be  loose  and  caught  with  a girdle ; the  collar  could  be  of 
the  velvet.  I think  this  would  look  well  in  two  shades  of 
pale  green.  I saw  one  something  like  this  not  long  ago  in 
Paris,  and  the  design,  though  leaning  somewhat  to  the  tea- 
gown  order,  was  most  effective,  easy  to  put  on,  and  I should 
say  the  acme  of  comfort  to  the  wrearer.  I can’t  bear  the  short 
cloaks  for  evening  wear  unless  one  has  to  study  economy, 
and  as  there  is  no  need  for  that  in  your  case  I should  advise 
the  train.  You  have  no  idea  how  elegant  this  looks,  espe- 
cially on  a tall,  slim  figure  like  yours. 

Letters  are  pouring  in  upon  the  “Three  Women,"  all  touching 
on  the  topics  of  Registry  Offices,  or  Lady  Helps ; some  are  pathetic,  some 
laughable.  Some  applaud,  others  condemn,  but  thanks  are  due  to  one  and 
all  for  the  general  fairness  with  which  they  discuss  the  question,  and  the 
Trio  promise,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  their  best  help  in  counsel  or  advice  on 
the  point.  From  one  correspondent  they  hear  that  having  tried  tht 
experiment  of  lady  helps  she  would  recommend  it  to  all  the  world,  as  she 
has  experienced  the  greatest  comfort  since  having  made  this  domestic 
change.  She  states  that  she  gives  her  helps  a comfortable  sitting  room  in 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  pursuits.  Surely,  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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A 

JHORRIBLE  ROjVlANGE 

BY 

GRIPFI1T. 

I HAVE  now  been  married  ten  years  or  more,  and  during  that 
time  I have  been  as  happy  as  most  wives— perhaps  happier 
than  a great  many,  for  I was  fortunate  in  gaining  for  my 
husband  a man  whom  I had  known  all  my  life,  and  this 
seemed  to  me— after  the  terrible  experience  I am  about  to 
relate— more  than  desirable.  My  husband  is  very  good  to 
me.  My  married  life  has  been  smooth  and  easy..  Nothing 
of  any  consequence  has  happened  to  stir  our  matrimonial  air 
into  even  the  suspicion  of  a stiff  breeze.  I have  had.  my 
small  flirtations— as  every  married  woman  of  any  pretensions 

Pas and  I doubt  not  but  that  my  husband  has  had  his.  Still, 

no  serious  consequences  have  arisen  from  our  mutual  relaxa- 
tions. We  are  the  best  of  friends,  and  likely  enough  to 

remain  so.  , 

The  one  awful  romance  in  my  life,  occurred  more . than 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  the  events  of  it  are  as  clear  in  my 
mind  now  as  if  they  had  happened  yesterday. 

I was  just  eighteen  when  I first  met  Paul  Redmayne,  and 
I think  I fell  in  love  with  him  almost  immediately.  He  was 
very  handsome,  tall  and  fair,  with  large  blue-grey  eyes  that 
were  at  times  curiously  attractive.  . . 

He  had  come  to  Deanmouth  for  the  fishing,  he  said,  in 
answer  to  our  question  as  to  why  he  had  cared  to  pass  his 
time  in  so  out-of-the-world-sort  of  a place.  He  took  up  his 
quarters  at  the  Village  Inn,  and  was  at  once  the  subject  of 
much  conjecture.  I,  as  the  Vicar’s  daughter,  was  almost 
the  first  girl  to  become  acquainted  with  the  handsome 
stranger;  my  father  and  I,  happening  to  be  out  taking  our 
evening  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  the 
pride  of  our  pretty  “village,  came  full  upon  Mr.  Redmayne 
as  we  turned  a sharp  bend.  My  father,  having  called  upon 
him  the  previous  day,  could  do  no  less  than  stop  and  intro- 
duce him  to  me.  As  he  held  my  hand  for  a moment  at  parting, 

I somehow  felt  there  was  a strange,  indefinable  something 
about  this  man  that  I could  not  fathom.  He  repelled  and 
yet  attracted  me  at  the  same  time. 

“What  a handsome  man,  father,”  I said,  as  soon  as  we 
were  out  of  ear-shot.  “ Who  is  he  ? He  looks  like  a gentle- 
man, and — yet — ” I paused  for  a moment  as  I was  not 
sure  what  I did  mean.  Father  looked  at  me  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  hearing  me  pause. 

“ I think  I know  what  you  mean,  Kathleen,”  he  said  ; “ I 
had  just  that  peculiar  feeling  of  uncertainty  about  him  yester- 
day; but,  strangely  enough,  to-day  I had  none.  I thought 
him  charming ; but  it  is  odd  that  we  should  both  have  felt 
that  momentary  doubt  on  first  meeting  him.  ’ 

“ I wonder  what  there  is  about  him  to  cause  such  a feel- 
ing,” I said,  rather  musingly ; “ he  is  handsome,  and  his 
manners  are  perfect.  I wonder  what  it  is.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  it.” 

“ I’ve  no  doubt  it  is  our  country  prejudice,”  answered 
father ; “ we  see  so  few  strangers,  Kathleen,  that  we  are  rather 
apt  to  look  suspiciously  on  one  when  he  happens  to  come  our 
way.  Still,  I am  sorry  he  chanced  to  select  Deanmouth  for 
his  fishing,  and  yet  I cannot  say  why.  He  ought  to  prove  a 
decided  acquisition  to  our  somewhat  limited  circle.” 

“ Possibly  we  shall  get  to  like  him  immensely  when  we 
come  to  know  him,”  said  I,  carelessly. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  my  words  came  true.  We 
got  to  know  him  so  well,  and  to  like  him  so  much,  that  I,  at  any 
rate,  was  never  happy  when  he  was  not  near.  I got  to  love 
him  far  better  than  anyone  in  the  world,  except  dear  old  dad. 
Paul  returned  my  love  tenfold,  and  long  before  he  told  me 
of  it  I knew  by  a hundred  subtle  signs  that  he  would  ask  me 
to  be  his  wife. 


0 U R N A L. 


His  wife  ! Oh  ! how  happy  the  mere  thought  of  it  made 
me,  and  when  he  at  length  put  the  all  important  question, 
and  I accepted  him,  I thought  that  no  girl  in  the  world 
could  be  happier  than  I was.  I had  long  ceased  to  have 
any  doubt  about  him  ; indeed  the  feeling  that  both  father 
and  I experienced  the  first  time  we  met  him  had  so  entirely  dis- 
appeared, that  even  the  memory  of  it  was  dead. 

Then  followed  some  happy  weeks  during  which  Paul  and 
I spent  entire  days  together  ; and  when  he  announced  to 
me  that  in  a few  days  he  would  have  to  leave  me  foyat  least 
three  or  four  weeks,  as  he  had  important  business  in  town, 

I felt  again  a sudden  feeling  of  terror.  I hated  the  thought 
of  losing  him  even  for  so  short  a time.  However,  Paul 
determined  that  it  was  imperative  for  him  to  go  in  order 
to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  before  our 
marriage  could  take  place.  He  had  begged  father  to  let 
me  name  an  early  date  for  the  ceremony,  and  I,  only  too  glad 
to  do  so,  had  named  the  fourth  of  November,  so  that  we  could 
get  away  from  England  before  the  bad  weather  set  in,  and 
spend  our  winter  in  the  sunny  south. 

After  Paul  had  left  Deanmouth  I felt  lonely,  and  out  of 
sorts  ; but  I was  cheered  by  his  loving  letters.  He  was 
getting  on  well  with  the  work  in  hand,  he  said,  and  hoped  to 
have  it  completed  by  the  end  of  October  ; indeed,  he  had 
made  all  arrangements  for  it  to  end  then,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
with  me  on  the  first  of  November. 

When  the  day  came  for  my  darling’s  return  I felt  curiously 
restless  and  ill  at  ease  ; but  when  the  door  opened  and  I 
saw  him  advance,  I rushed  into  his  open  arms  with  all  the 
gladness  and  eagerness  of  a child. 

As  his  arms  closed  round  me  and  I felt  his  kisses,  something 
seemed  to  grip  my  heart,  and  I turned  sick  and  faint.  1 had 
experienced  the  same  feeling  of  revulsion  that  came  over  me 
the  first  day  I met  him,  only  this  time  it  was  more  intensified. 

“What  is  the  matter,  darling?  ” he  said.  “Are  you  not 
well  ? Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ? I have  been  so 
looking  forward  to  this  day,  and  now  it  has  come  and  I have 
you  in  my  arms  once  again,  you  turn  from  me  almost  as  if 
you  disliked  me.” 

“ Oh ! no,”  I cried,  “ I love  you  so  dearly,  Paul ; you  are 
all  the  world  to  me.  How  can  I tell  what  makes  me  turn 
faint  and  cold  ? 1 have  been  like  this  all  day.  I suppose  it 

is  over  anxiety,  but  now  I have  you  with  me  again  I shall  be 
all  right.” 

As  I spoke  I again  shivered,  and  moved  towards  the  fire. 

“ I feel  as  if  someone  was  walking  over  my  grave,”  I said, 
laughingly  ; “ a sort  of  goose-fleshy  feeling.”  • 

Paul  laughed,  and  called  me  a silly  girl,  and  by  degrees  I 
lost  my  “ creeps  ” and  became  as  gay  and  cheerful  as  ever. 

“ I wish  you  had  some  relations,  my  dear  boy,”  said  dad 
to  Paul,  during  the  evening  ;“  it  does  seem  so  odd  to  be  so 
entirely  alone  in  the  world  as  you  are  ; I thought  Kathleen 
and  I were  curious  specimens  of  loneliness,  but  you  beat  us. 

“ I am  very  much  alone,”  answered  Paul,  “and  I have  never 
made  many  friends  in  England  ; in  fact,  as  I told  you  months 
ago,  I had  never  stayed  in  one  place  so  long  before  as  I 
stayed  in  Deanmouth.  Kathleen  made  me  linger  here  if 
there  had  been  no  Kathleen,  I’m  afraid  the  charms  of  Dean- 
mouth would  not  have  captivated  me  for  more  than  a couple 
of  weeks.” 

“ Ah  ! well,  Paul,”  said  father,  “ perhaps  in  some  ways  too 
many  relations  are  more  olten  a curse  than  a blessing,  so  we 
will  be  thankful  you  have  not  any.  Now  Kathleen,  you 
really  must  go  to  bed,  and  I must  send  Paul  to  the  delights 
of  The  Three  Dragons,  for  it  always  knocks  me  up  staying  up 
late  at  night.” 

Paul  came  out  in  the  hall  to  light  my  candle,  and  as  I stood 
on  the  bottom  stair — candle  in  hand — and  kissed  him,  he 
said,  “ Goodnight,  my  darling,  pleasant  dreams.” 

Those  were  his  last  words  to  me.  Was  it  fancy  on  my 
part,  or  did  I really  detect  a shade  of  mockery  in  his  tones 
as  he  uttered  those  last  words  ? 1 wondcied  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  I knew  it  had  been  there,  and  what  horrible 
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thoughts  had  been  in  his  mind  as  he  wished  me  that  last 
“ goodnight.” 

After  I reached  my  own  room  I felt  really  miserable.  What 
did  it  mean,  this  unaccountable  feeling  of  depression  which 
kept  coming  over  me.  I remember  so  well  how  I wept  that 
night  after  I lay  down  to  rest,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  tell  why. 

At  length  I dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  then — then  came  my 
horrible,  realistic  dream. 

I thought  I was  on  board  a homeward-bound  steamer 
from  America.  Among  the  passengers  was  a pretty,  fair- 
haired little  woman,  with  two  young  children,  a boy  of  four 
and  a girl  of  five. 

The  scene  of  my  dream  then  changed  to  a lonely  cottage  in 
Essex.  I thought  I saw  this  same  little  woman  sitting  by 
a fire  in  a small  plainly-furnished  sitting-room.  Her  face 
looked  weary  and  full  of  trouble.  Presently  the  door  opened 
and  a man  came  in.  When  he  took  off  his  cap  and  undid  the 
heavy  scarf  from  round  his  neck,  I saw  that  it  was  Paul 
Redmayne,  my  promised  husband.  He  advanced  to  the 
woman  and  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  cheek.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  two  children  ; they  seemed  to  shrink  from  him. 

He  sat  down  by  the  fire,  warmed  his  hands,  and  now  and 
again  looked  at  the  woman  ; presently  she  rose  and  said 
to  the  silent  children  that  it  was  time  for  bed,  and  all  three 
left  the  room. 

Soon  after  they  had  gone  Paul  opened  the  door  and 
stood  for  some  minutes,  evidently  listening.  He  then  ap- 
parently-made up  his  mind  to  something,  for  he  turned  round 
and  went  towards  the  chair  where  he  had  placed  his  over- 
coat. As  he  raised  his  eyes  once  more  towards  the  door, 
the  horrible  look  in  them  made  my  blood  curdle.  I tried  to 
cry  out,  but  my  tongue  seemed  glued  to  my  mouth.  I was  not 
able  to  utter  a sound.  I wondered  if  this  awful,  cruel-looking 
monster  could  be  my  Paul ! This  would-be  murderer ; for 
now  I realized  what  his  object  was  in  coming  to  see  this 
woman,  who  was  evidently  his  wife.  He  was  going  to 
kill  her  and  marry  me ! I seemed  to  have  no  power  to  pre- 
vent the  tragedy.  I had  a dim,  vague,  horrible  feeling  that 
even  if  I had  been  able  to  speak  he  would  have  strangled 
me ; so  I watched  and  waited,  after  he  had  left  the  room, 
while  my  heart  turned  sick  and  faint.  Presently  he  returned, 
and  I saw  by  his  face  he  had  done  the  ghastly  deed. 

He  sat  down  for  a few  moments,  as  if  to  rest.  Then 
again  he  left  the  room,  and  I seemed  to  follow  him ; he  went 
through  the  small  back  door  out  into  a kind  of  wash-house  ; 
there  he  set  to  work  and  took  up  several  of  the  large  square 
stones  from  the  floor,  and  laid  them  against  the  wall.  When 
that  was  finished,  he  went  back  into  the  house,  and  I waited, 
knowing  he  would  return,  and  with  what  ? Soon  he  came, 
carrying  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  body  of  the  woman  he  had 
slain.  I saw  him  throw  it  into  the  space  he  had  dug  to 
receive  it.  I heard  the  bones  crack  as  he  doubled  the  body 
up  to  make  it  go  into  the  space  more  easily.  Then  he  disap- 
peared again,  and  returned  bearing  in  his  arms  his  two  hap- 
less children — poor  little  victims — both  dead.  He  threw 
them  down  by  their  unfortunate  mother,  and  rapidly  com- 
menced to  replace  the  stones  in  their  usual  place. 

When  he  had  finished  his  ghastly  task  he  looked  at  the  spot 
where  his  victims  lay  and  laughed  a brutal  laugh,  which 
made  my  blood  run  cold. 

“ They  will  never  trouble  me  any  more,”  he  said.  “ And 
now  good-bye  to  Rosemead  Cottage,  and  all  it  contains.” 

The  scene  now  changed  to  a little  roadside  country  station. 
I saw  Paul  enter  the  little  gate — take  his  ticket — get  into  a 
first-class  carriage ; and  as  the  train  glided  slowly  out  of 
the  station  I noticed  on  the  lamps  the  one  word — “ Gains- 
bridge.” 

At  length  I was  able  to  speak,  and  I screamed,  “Father, 
father,  save  me!  save  me!  save  me!”  I remembered  no 
more  till  I opened  my  eyes  and  saw  old  Dorothy,  our  house- 
keeper, bending  over  me,  pouring  brandy  down  my  throat, 
while  my  father  rubbed  my  hands,  and  gently  asked  what  was 
the  matter  ? 


I sat  up  in  bed,  looked  round  my  pretty  room,  and 
gradually  I came  to  realise  that  all  the  horrors  I had  seen  were 
only  a dream.  But  how  vivid  everything  had  been  ! I 
shuddered  as  I related  all  to  my  dear  old  dad  and  Dorothy. 
My  screams  had  brought  them  to  my  room,  where  they  had 
found  me  half  out  of  bed  and  in  a dead  faint. 

“ I can’t  marry  him  father,”  I cried  hysterically ; “ I can’t 
• — I can’t ! I feel  asif  there  is  some  kind  of  mystery,  or  I should 
never  have  had  that  awful  dream.” 

“ Superstitious  child,”  answered  my  father. 

“ Father,”  I said  suddenly,  “ fetch  the  time  table.  I must 

see  if  there  is  such  a place  as  Gainsbridge.  I must  see 

my  fears  get  stronger  every  moment.” 

Father  fetched  the  book  and  I watched  his  dear  face 
eagerly  as  his  eyes  scanned  the  pages.  Presently  I saw  that 
he  had  found  it — no  need  to  tell  me.  I knew  it. 

“ Dorothy,  go  at  once  and  fetch  Dr.  Green,”  I said;  “ he 
is  our  oldest  friend  and  must  be  consulted  at  once. 

In  half  an  hour  he  was  with  us,  and  was  told  of  my 
strange  dream.  He  said  we  could  very  soon  prove  whether 
there  was  any  reality  about  it,  and  considering  the  state  of 
nervous  dread  I was  in  he  thought  it  was  as  well  to  see  to 
it  without  delay.  The  dear  old  thing  voluntered  to  start  for 
Gainsbridge  that  very  morning.  I gave  him  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  Rosemead  Cottage.  I even  described  the  furniture, 
the  woman’s  appearance  and  dress,  and  everything  just  as 
I had  seen  it  so  vividly  a few  hours  before. 

Dr.  Green  advised  me  to  remain  in  bed  and  not  see  Paul 
that  day,  as  he  judged  it  better  to  say  nothing  to  anyone 
about  our  fears.  So  I wrote  a note  to  Paul  saying  I 
feared  I had  caught  a chill,  and  as  I wanted  to  be  quite  well 
for  the  4th,  I intended  nursing  myself  up  by  remaining  in 
bed  for  a day.  To  this  I received  a loving  answer  wishing 
for  my  speedy  recovery,  and  regretting  he  was  not  to  see  me. 

Oh ! how  frantically  I awaited  Dr.  Green’s  return.  I 
had  ascertained  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  arrive 
before  10  o’clock  that  night.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  and 
the  clock  struck  eleven,  I grew  restless  and  wretched ; and 
just  as  I was  thinking  that  now  I should  have  to  wait  till  the 
morrow  before  my  fears  were  satisfied,  I heard  a ring  at  the 
bell,  and,  presently,  Dr.  Green’s  voice.  I went  out  on  the 
landing,  and  called  to  him  to  come  up. 

One  look  at  his  face  as  he  came  into  my  room  told  me 
that  my  worst  fears  were  realized. 

“ So  it  was  all  true,”  I said  ; “ it  was  all  as  I saw  it.” 

“ My  poor  child  ! — my  poor  child!  ’’answered  the  doctor, 
“ it  was  only  too  horribly  true.  Paul  Redmayne  is  now  in 
custody ” 

“ Charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  his  wife  and  children,” 

I cried  wildly,  “ and  I — Kathleen  Power — shall  have  to 
appear  at  his  trial,  and  hear  him  condemned  to  death  ! ” 

I saw  Dr.  Green  hold  out  his  arms  to  me  as  I reeled 
forward,  and  then  I remembered  no  more  for  many  months. 
They  tell  me  I had  brain  fever,  but  I think  I was  mad. 
When  memory  and  reason  returned  to  me,  it  was  early 
Spring ; and,  as  I struggled  back  to  life,  I remembered  all 
the  horrible  past,  and  I insisted  on  father  telling  me  how  the 
discovery  of  Paul’s  crime  had  been  brought  to  light.  At 
first  he  begged  me  not  to  talk  of  it ; but,  seeing  how  silence 
fretted  me,  he  told  me  how  my  horrible  romance  had  ended. 

Dr.  Green  had  gone  straight  to  town  after  leaving  me  ; 
there  he  got  a detective  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  I had 
mentioned.  They  soon  found  there  was  a Rosemead  Cottage, 
and  everything  just  as  I had  described  it,  and  most  damning 
proof  that  my  lover  was  indeed  the  murderer,  as  a letter 
from  me  had  been  found  in  the  sitting-room.  This  must  have 
fallen  from  his  pocket  when  he  took  his  coat  off.  Dr.  Green 
brought  the  detective  back  to  Deanmouth,  and  he  arrested 
my  lover  that  very  night.  When  the  trial  came  off  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  die.  There  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  guilt  without  makng  it  necessary  for  me  to 
appear,  and  so  I was  spared  that  last  agony. 

Needless  to  say,  the  name  by  which  I had  known  Paul  was 
not  his  own. 
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What  shall  we  have  for  lunch  ? The  question  might  be 
answered  by  a reminder  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  do  not  lunch  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  at  all,  and  who,  when  another  section  of  the  community 
is  at  luncheon,  say  from  1 to  2 p.m.,  are  taking  their  early 
dinner,  which  will  be  succeeded  about  five  or  six  by  a sub- 
stantial tea,  necessarily  entailing  supper  at  8 or  9 p.m. 
Just  now  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  early  diners;  to 
them  and  to  the  consumers  of  suppers  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  by-and-bye.  For  the  nonce,  we  are  prescribing 
for  such  of  our  readers  who  breakfast  substantially,  but 
without  butcher’s  meat,  from  8.30  to  9 a.m.,  lunch  at  1.30  or 
2 p.m.,  and  dine  at  7,  7.30,  and  8 p.m.  It  is  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  necessary  that  people  who  have  their  meals 
at  the  hours  last  mentioned  should  be  either  rich  or  “ smart.” 
There  are  immense  numbers  of  professional  folks,  “ parties 
in  the  City,”  and  persons  engaged  in  business  all  over  the 
metropolis,  who  are  obliged,  or  who  are  inclined,  to  have 
luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  dine  late.  A few 
bills  of  fare  for  the  1.30  or  2 p.m.  luncheon  are  given  this 
week ; and  in  the  first  menu  we  wish  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  possible  reproach  that  we  are  only  catering  for  wealthy 
and  luxurious  gourmets.  You  shall  have  cheap  as  well  as  dear 
luncheons. 

Here  is  No.  1 : Mayonnaise  of  salmon  ; salmi  of  duck,  cold 
lamb  and  mint  sauce,  boiled  or  mashed  potatoes,  with  the  salmi 
and  the  cold  lamb  if  you  like ; and  as  a vegetable  by  itself  a 
cauliflower  au  gratin.  Now,  this — we  will  say  nothing  of  the 
sweets  and  cheese  to  follow — is  a very  nice  lunch  for  four 
persons,  and  we  tried  it  with  great  contentment  last  Monday. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  was  composed  of  the  leavings  of 
Sunday’s  dinner,  and  was  much  cheaper  than  if  we  had  had 
a dish  of  chops  or  steaks.  The  salmon  was  the  cold 
remains  of  the  hot  fish  of  the  preceding  day ; the  salmi 
was  the  duck  of  the  eve  done  up  again ; the  cold  lamb 
had  already  done  duty  in  a hot  roasted  state,  and  the  cauli- 
flower, having  been  found  superfluous  at  Sunday’s  dinner, 
made  a modest  but  most  attractive  bow  at  Monday’s  luncheon. 
There  is  a French  cookery  book  called  “ L’Art  d' Accommodev 
les  Restes.”  If  English  housekeepers  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  incite  their  cooks  to  dress  up  yesterday’s  leavings 
in  a tasty  but  inexpensive  manner,  they  would  find  an  im- 
portant diminution  every  week  in  the  amount  of  their  butcher’s 
bills.  There  is  a terrible  average  of  wastefulness  in  houses 
where  joints,  and  joints  only,  are  the  staple  of  food.  Plain 
chops  and  steaks  are  quite  as  costly  and  almost  as  wasteful. 
Only  to  dress  up  the  leavings  in  a savoury  manner  requires 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art ; and  that  is  why 
we  have  always  set  our  faces  dead  against  what  is  called  “plain 
cookery.”  The  plain  cook  sends  us  up  slabs  and  boulders  of  ill- 
prepared  meat  and  vegetables  swimming  in  water ; whereas,  if 
she  had  some  knowledge  of  her  craft,  she  might  use  up  every 
scrap  of  meat,  and  every  morsel  of  vegetables  in  the  larder  at 
a very  trifling  expense. 

Plere  is  another  lunch  of  a rather  more  pretentious  character, 
but  still,  as  we  shall  subsequently  point  out,  not  altogether 
divested  of  economical  possibilities.  You  have  asked,  it  may 
be  assumed,  two  “ smart  ” people  to  luncheon,  and  your 
party  is  one  of  six.  Give  them  that  admirable  American 
dish,  a chicken  salad ; follow  with  a small  roast  leg  of 
mutton,  with  stuffed  tomatoes  as  an  attendant  vegetable; 
then  serve  a Welsh  rare-bit,  and  conclude  with  a fruit  tart, 
according  to  the  season,  and  a blanc-mange.  If  you  must 
have  potatoes  with  your  mutton,  let  them  be  potato 
croquettes. 

Lunch  No.  3. — Eggs  with  black  butter.  Fried  soles  with 
Tartar  sauce.  Small  fillets  of  beef,  with  olives.  Stewed  Indian 
corn.  Rhubarb  pudding. 

RECIPES. 

Eggs  with  Black  Butter. — Put  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a frying-pan 
0:1  the  fire  or  the  gas  stove.  Let  it  heat  well,  but  not  become  too  brown ; 


break  carefully  into  a dish  six  very  fresh  eggs ; slide  carefully  into  the  pan, 
with  a pinch  of  salt  and  half  a pinch  of  white  pepper ; cook  slowly  for 
three  minutes.  Slide  the  eggs  into  a hot  flat  dish  ; deal  with  them  gently 
without  turning  them  over  or  breaking  them.  Then  put  two  more  ounces 
of  butter  into  the  same  pan  ; place  it  on  the  fire  or  gas  stove,  and  let  the 
butter  get  a good,  rich  Vandyke  brown  colour  for  three  minutes,  dropping 
in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Tarragon  vinegar.  Remember  that  this  black 
butter — we  mean  to  use  English  words  instead  of  French  ones  wherever 
we  can — is  an  admirable  sauce,  not  only  for  eggs,  but  for  all  white  fish, 
especially  for  skate.  Do  you  call  this  a costly  sauce  ? 

Fried  Soles,  Tartar  Sauce. — As  a postulate,  please  to  remember, 
Madame  Housekeeper  and  Mrs.  Cook,  that  one  sauce  should  never  be 
followed  by  another  of  the  same  colour.  To  do  so  is  as  false  blazonry  as 
it  is  in  heraldry  to  put  tincture  on  tincture  or  metal  on  metal.  Your  sole 
should  be  plainly  fried.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  fry  the  sole  in  a mixture 
of  lard  and  oil,  since  the  milk  remaining  in  the  butter  is  sure  to  burn. 
The  only  way  to  use  butter  for  frying  is  to  clarify  it,  but  that 
costs  money.  Lard  by  itself  is  quite  good  enough ; but  be  careful  that 
it  is  entirely  clean,  and  that  it  does  not  burn.  If  you  will  get  over 
your  prejudices  you  can  fry  your  sole,  and,  indeed,  any  kind  of  fish,  in 
oil,  as  the  Italians  and  the  Jews  do.  The  last-named  historic  race  fry  fish 
better  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  They  turn  out,  fried,  not  only 
soles,  but  dabs,  whiting,  brill,  smelts,  etc.,  of  a beautiful  golden  tint.  Be 
careful,  if  you  will  tolerate  oil  for  a fryer,  to  procure  the  very  best  Lucca  salad 
oil,  from  a first-class  Italian  warehouse,  and  preferably  from  Barto  Valle’s, 
in  the  Haymarket.  Now  cut  off  the  fins  of  your  sole,  and  dip  it  in  flour ; 
then  egg-and-bread-crumb  it,  but  don’t  put  it  in  grease  until  it  is  boiling 
hot,  which  you  may  easily  ascertain  by  pouring  a drop  of  water  into  it ; 
if  it  be  hot  it  will  hiss;  allow  the  sole  ten  minutes  to  fry,  or  less  according 
to  size. 

Tartar  Sauce. — Rub  the  yolk  of  a cold,  hard-boiled  egg  through  a 
hair  sieve  into  a basin,  to  which  add  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  with  a little 
salt  and  pepper.  Most  carefully  mix  together  with  a wooden  spoon  ; have  a 
pint  of  good  salad  oil — you  must  have  oil  in  this  case — in  a bottle  ; hold  it  in 
your  left  hand  over  the  basin,  dropping  it  in  very,  very  gradually,  and  with 
the  right  continue  stirring  round  till  it  becomes  a thick  paste ; then  moisten 
with  a little  Tarragon  vinegar,  still  stirring,  stirring,  stirring;  then  more 
oil,  and  so  forth,  till  you  have  used  all  the  oil ; still  keeping  the  sauce  rather 
thick,  but  not  stiff ; then  add  a tablespoonful  of  gherkins,  chopped  fine,  half-a- 
dozen  chopped  capers,  and  the  same  of  chopped  shallots  and  parsley  ; two 
of  French  mustard  of  the  lightest  colour,  a dust  of  cayenne  pepper,  a tiny 
bit  of  sugar,  and  more  salt  if  required.  As  for  salt  and  pepper,  we  conceive 
it  to  be  impertinent  and  useless  to  prescribe  the  exact  quantities  to  be  used. 
A cook  who  knows  her  business  is  quite  aware  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
“ dust  ” or  a “ pinch  ” of  this  or  that  condiment.  If  she  does  not  know  her 
business,  let  her  go  and  excel  somewhere  else.  Tartar  sauce  should  be 
rather  highly  seasoned.  If,  Lady  Housekeeper,  you  are  rebellious  against 
oil,  as  many  ladies  are,  send  up  your  fried  fish  with  shrimp  sauce,  which 
will  be  sufficently  pink  and  light  enough  to  present  a contrast  to  the  black 
butter,  or  any  dark  sauce,  which  may  precede  it. 

Chicken  Salad. — This  is  justly  claimed  as  an  American  delicacy,  and  is 
best  made  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  certain  negro 
•'  caterers  ” who  have  acquired  fame  and  fortune  by  their  dexterity  in  pre- 
paring and  mixing  the  dish.  In  reality  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  succulent, 
being  merely  a salad  of  such  herbs  as  are  in  season,  moistened  with  a 
mayonnaise  sauce,  and  made  substantial  by  the  addition  of  pieces  of  cold 
boiled  chicken.  Take  a young,  tender  chicken  of  not  more  than  2i  lbs.  ; 
boil  in  stock  for  one  hour  ; when  cooked  let  it  get  thoroughly  cold.  Bone 
your  chicken,  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into  a deep  dish,  season 
with  a pinch  of  salt;  half  as  much  pepper;  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar; 
and  six  leaves  of  chopped  lettuce,  with  a few  leaves  of  the  white  of 
celery  cut  up.  Mix  carefully,  lightly,  and  thoroughly.  Place  your 
mixture  in  a salad  bowl  and  cover  with  half  a table  cup  full  of  mayon- 
naise. Decorate  the  top  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  rings,  capers,  stoned 
olives,  and,  if  you  choose,  “thread”  anchovies.  As  for  the  mayonnaise.it  is 
merely  the  Tartar  sauce  made  of  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  oil,  mustard,  &c., 
stirred  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  with  the  oil  added  drop  by  drop,  but 
without  the  chopped  herbs.  It  should  be  a golden  yellow  in  htie,  whereas 
Tartar  should  be  a light  greenish  cream  colour. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin. — The  cauliflowers  require  great  care  in 
cleansing.  The  best  way  is  to  throw  plenty  of  salt  over  them  and  put  them 
in  cold  water  till  ready  to  cook.  Boil  them  till  tender,  but  don’t  do 
them  too  much,  or  they  will  not  hold  together.  Drain  them  care- 
fully when  done  and  press  them  with  a cloth.  The  heads  should  not 
be  too  large,  and  the  best  are  close  and  firm.  To  make  a gratin  of  a 
cauliflower  you  must  take  a cold  one  ; carefully  divide  it,  plentifully  endue 
each  separate  sprig  with  butter ; build  together  again ; do  the  top  with 
pieces  of  butter,  plentifully  sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and 
a few  brown  crumbs ; place  in  a baking  dish  ; heat  in  the  oven,  and  brown 
of  a rich  golden  hue  with  a salamander ; or  if  you  have  not  got  a salamander 
let  the  oven  do  the  browning.  Mind,  there  is  a cheap  as  well  as  a dear 
way  of  preparing  this  wholesome  and  delicious  dish.  Expensive  people 
make  a sauce  in  a stewpan  with  cream,  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  reducing 
it  over  a sharp  Are  till  getting  thick,  adding  grated  Parmesan,  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  Gruyere  cheese,  anr’  st  ring  in  two  yolks  of  eggs.  You  then 
pour  your  sauce  over  the  cauliflowe  , garnish  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs, 
place  it  in  a warm  oven  for  a quarter  oi  an  hour,  then  salamander  and  serve. 
For  the  cheap — the  very  cheap  and  quite  as  savoury  way — treat  your 
cauliflower  with  dripping  instead  of  butter,  and  sprinkle  not  with  expensive 
Parmesan,  but  with  cheap  Dutch  or  any  other  cheese  that  comes  handy, 
which  you  may  grate  down  to  the  very  rinds.  Try  it,  and  tell  its  hew 
much  it  cpst  you. 
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Fair-haired  Saxon,  whilst  conveying  to  me  the  expression 
of  her  high  approval  of  Sala’s  Journal,  is  so  good  as  to  say 
that  she  is  delighted  with  it  in  every  way,  except  the  cover. 
“Oh,  dear  sir,”  she  continues,  “do  alter  the  colour  of  the 
cover.  Fancy  the  bright  yellow  paper  on  the  drawing-room  table 
in  a lady’s  boudoir.  If,  without  expense  or  trouble,  it  can  be 
altered,  say  to  a quiet  grey,  or  any  neutral  shade,  it  would 
be  a boon  to  your  lady  readers.”  Respected  madam,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  ask  if  you  keep  canaries  ? Are  those  delightful 
songsters  of  a quiet  grey  or  neutral  shade  ? Is  there  not  a 
good  deal  of  bright  yellow  in  many  of  Minton’s  vases  ? We 
chose  the  canary  colour  for  our  cover  because  it  is  so  easily 
discernible  on  the  railway  bookstalls  and  the  counters  of  the 
newsagents ; and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  readers  have  planked  down  their  pennies 
on  the  yellow.  Moreover,  I am  superstitious  enough  to  believe 
in  lucky  colours.  At  green,  my  mother  always  shuddered,  and 
I have  inherited  a horror  of  it,  whereas  yellow  has  always 
brought  me  good  fortune. 

A.  F.,  Lombard  Street,  writes : “ A quotation  I have  often 
met  with  runs  thus : ‘ Genius  is  only  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains.’  It  is,  I believe,  sometimes  attributed  to 
Carlyle,  but  I think  erroneously.”  Let  me  see.  I cannot 
trace  the  expression  farther  back  than  the  Marquis  de  Buffon, 
the  illustrious  naturalist,  who  ivrote,  “ Le  genie  est  line  grande 
puissance  d' attention.  I think  it  was  Charles  Dickens  who,  in 
the  course  of  a speech  which  he  made,  incidentally  remarked 
that  “genius  was  only  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.” 
Whether  he  remembered  what  Buffon  had  said  I do  not  know. 
My  correspondent  adds,  logically  enough,  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  force  of  the  saying;  since  it  seems  to  him  that  one 
might  teach  a dolt  to  take  infinite  pains  without  turning  him  into 
a genius.  There  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  said  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other  in  this  matter.  Dickens  was  certainly  a genius 
who  took  infinite  pains.  He  was  the  most  industrious  and  the 
most  methodical  of  writers  and  of  men.  Thackeray,  one  of 
the  brightest  of  geniuses,  was  careless,  and  so  little  painstaking 
that  he  had  not  the  staying  power  to  write  the  explanatory 
historical  notes  to  his  own  “English  Humorists,”  but  commis- 
sioned the  late  James  Hannay  to  write  them.  Byron  was  not 
painstaking  ; Shelley  I should  think  was  infinitely  so.  Lord 
Tennyson,  I should  say,  takes  infinite  pains  with  every  line 
he  puts  to  paper ; and  to  my  knowlege  Mr.  Swinburne,  prior 
to  writing  a recently  published  paper  on  Ben  Jonson,  re-read 
the  works  of  “ rare  Ben  ” right  through,  to  refresh  a memory 
which  was  already  richly  stored  with  the  wealth  of  the  Jon- 
sonian  style. 

W.  H.  G.,  who  is,  by  the  way,  none  too  civil,  and  grumbles 
about  the  paper  of  the  first  number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  as 
though  we  could  afford  to  give  him  for  a penny  cream-laid  gilt- 
edged  paper,  with  silver  type,  printed  in  carmine  ink,  and 
scented  with  cherry  blossom,  corrects  a slight  error  in  an 
anecdote  touching  Garibaldi’s  arrival  in  London.  It  appears 
that  the  hero  arrived,  not,  as  my  anecdote  put  it,  at  London 
Bridge  Railway  Station,  but  at  Nine  Elms,  which  was  then 
the  terminus  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway. 
The  route  was  over  Vauxhall  Bridge  and  up  Whitehall,  where 
“ W.  H.  G.”  saw  the  splendid  demonstration  from  the  coign 
of  vantage  of  a lamp-post  close  to  the  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  My  correspondent  thinks  that  the  carriage 
went  through  the  Horse  Guards  archway  by  special  permission, 
and  thence  by  the  Mall  to  Stafford  House.  Another 
correspondent  says  that  The  procession  took  four  hours  to 
pass  from  Vauxhall  to  St.  James’s. 

Enquirer  asks  a question  which  I am  at  present  “ unable  to 
answer.”  “ Can  a man  hold  a fellowship  at  a college  at  Oxford, 
and  at  the  same  time  a fellowship  at  Cambridge  l ” Oxonians 


and  Cantabs  please  help  the  Distressed  Compiler  out  of  his 
difficulty. 

Vindomis  writes : — “Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  who  are  legally  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  cockade  on  their 
servants’  hats  ? ” Vindomis  fancies  that  many  persons  use 
cockades  who  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  the  embellishment. 
He  is  aware  that  it  is  quite  correct  for  the  cockade  to  be  worn 
by  the  servants  of  officers,  magistrates,  and  members  of  the 
Court  of  Lieutenancy ; and  he  concludes  by  asking  if  wearing 
the  cockade  is  a legal  privilege,'  and  can  persons  be  proceeded 
against  for  sporting  cockades  which  they  are  not  authorised 
to  assume.  I should  say  there  is  no  legal  enactment  whatso- 
ever as  to  the  wearing  or  non-wearing  of  cockades.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected  in  this  respect ; but 
I am  under  the  impression  that  by  prescription  the  Royal 
servants  and  those  officers  holding  Her  Majesty’s  Commission 
have  the  right  to  “ sport  ” the  cockade,  which  itself  was  not 
originally  a kind  of  star  surmounted  by  a spiky  coronet.  The 
military  cockade  worn  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
first  years  of  the  existing  one,  by  military  officers,  was 
either  a ribbon  or  a knot  of  ribbon,  or  a leather  rosette  worn  on 
and  not  above  the  hat.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Water- 
loo wore  a shallow  cocked  hat,  on  which  was  sewn  a large 
cockade  encircling  three  smaller  ones,  indicating  that  he  was 
a field-marshal  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. When  officers  ceased  to  wear  cockades  they  gave  the 
badr'  .0  their  liveried  servants;  but  I should  say  that  at 
present  no  civilian  need  be  in  peril  of  a prcemunirc  or  any  other 
iegal  pain  or  penalty  for  causing  his  groom  to  wear  a cockade 
on  his  hat.  I agree  with  my  correspondent  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  silly  ostentation  in  the  assumption  of  the 
cockade  by  the  servants  of  all  and  sundry.  It  should  be 
made  to  pay  duty  equally  with  crests.  Anybody  may  send  to 
his  fancy  stationer  and  choose  a crest  to  be  used  for  his 
notepaper,  his  brougham,  or  his  tea  spoons,  without  any  fear 
of  being  harried  by  the  Heralds’  College  ; but  so  soon  as  he 
sports  the  crest  the  department  of  the  Inland  Revenue  will 
begin  to  take  a lively  interest  in  him,  and  he  will  have  to  pay 
the  duty  on  armorial  bearings. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Kilmiston,  Hants)  wishes  to  know  if  “ The 
Woman  in  White,”  by  Wilkie  Collins,  originally  appeared 
in  Household  Words  or  in  Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  It  was  in 
Household  Words,  “X.  Y.  Z.” 

“ Chaucer  ” (Glasgow)  adopts  an  evidently  appropriate 
pseudonym,  since  he  tells  me  that  he  has  been  reading  the 
“ Canterbury  Tales,”  and  he  wants  to  know  why  the  father 
of  English  poetry  should  be  dubbed,  together  with  Homer, 
“ Dan.”  I can  only  tell  him  in  reply  that  “ Dan  ” or  “ Dans,” 
is  old  French  for  Master,  from  Latin  Dominus,  and  that  it  is 
a title  of  honour  equivalent  to  “master,”  “don,”  or  “ sir,” 
used  by  Chaucer  himself,  Shakespeare,  Prior,  &c.,  but  now 
met  with  only  in  poetry.  The  Bard  of  all  Time  speaks  of 
Dan  Cupid,  “ the  giant  dwarf,”  and  Tennyson  has  Dan 
Chaucer,  “ the  first  warbler.” 

“ A Delighted  Reader”  is  pleasantly  personal.  He  wants 
to  know  how  the  surname  of  the  conductor  of  this  journal  should 
be  pronounced.  It  does  not  much  matter.  I have  been 
summoned  as  a witness  as  “ Mr.  Soller,”  and  announced  at 
a dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  as  “ Mr.  Sayler.”  My  friend, 
Mr.  Burnand,  tells  me  that  when  he  enjoys  the  hospitality 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  he  is  usually  introduced  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  by  the  toastmaster  as  “ Mr.  Bertrand,”  and  the 
next  morning  the  papers  print  his  name  as  “ Mr.  Burnard.” 
I am  told  that  some  of  the  “ flying  stationers  ” who  did  such 
a lively  trade  in  selling  Sala’s  Journal  in  Fleet  Street 
proclaimed  it  as  “Solomon’s  Journal.”  Truly  complimentary. 
Solomon  was  a wise  man.  Many  years  ago  in  New  York, 
there  was  an  Irish  waiter  at  the  Brevoort  House  who  took 
a fancy  to  me,  and  always  brought  me  the  daintiest  dishes  at 
breakfast  and  dinner.  “I  loike  ye,”  he  was  once  good 
enough  to  say ; “ I knew  yer  mother,  the  proud  old  Countess 
de  Salis,  in  Doblin.”  I gently  informed  him  that  my  name 
was  Sala,  not  dc  Salis.  “ Shure  it’s  near  enough,”  quoth 
the  friendly  Irish  waiter. 


^Jaides  are  ^orn  011  same  day.  They  are  both  beautiful  bright-eyed  boys,  and  yet  whereas  one 
is  always  the  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd,  the  other  is  hardly  noticed.  This  is  a source  of  grief  and  surprise  to 
jc  mot  lei  , but  lias  she  ever  thought  whether  she  herself  is  entirely  free  from  blame  ? Are  her  baby’s  clothes  as 
spo  Jess  as  they  might  be  ? Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  mystery.  Mothers,  GIVE 


witlm^interferin^ivJlfT  P®nce;  m a short  time’  3'0U  or  3‘0ur  nurse  can  wash  the  whole  of  your  baby’s  linen  at  home 
then  roll  and  place  in  (1  }°lU’  °r  mai7  r0Und  of  household  duties.  Follow  the  instructions  for  use;  soap  each  piece; 
ortimT„“  hari  work^  ' “t  1-  SDNLIGHT  SOAP  do  its  work.  Remembor,  no  boiling,  no  bleaching,  no  waste 

ie  most  delicate  lacs  or  embroidered  articles  come  out  brighter  than  when  new. 


ai:(0pinL(om«,iu«ifcr7nStieif  in,c,heR'  or  aU  CARRIAGE  o-VoSTAdr'  rArn?nL-'Il'A-’  entit!fiA  “ HEADS  OVER  TAILS,”  size  24  inches  by  12  inches,  and 

Sunlight  Soap  Wrapp.rs  a , % nfcT  theB  IRKE  0F  COST  hy  sendin'  tr  hr  t , p ^ r ii'va''-v1?np  *ish,n&  t0  frcs.ro.le  copies  of  these  most  charming  works  of 

1 *»pp.is  as  follows J 60  J-,u'  iiLQS.,  Limited,  Fobt  Sunlight,  keab  Aimcenheap,  their  Full  Name  and  Address  and 
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WHAT  THE  LONDON  PAPERS  THINK  ABOUT  US. 

Many  of  our  country  friends  having  asked  what  the  London 
papers  think  of  our  venture,  we  print  below  a few  notices 
out  of  a large  number  which  have  appeared. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

Sala's  Tournal,  conducted  by  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  with  the 
co-operation  of  his  talented  wife,  made  its  firstbowtothepubhc  yesterdy^ 

A weekly  magazine  with  twenty-four  pages  0 hbngn  ’ fff  ^heao  publica- 
matter  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  is,  even  in  these  days  of  cheap  puDiica 
donsa  remarkable  literary  enterprise.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
first  number  it  has  all  the  elements  of  a popular  success,  catering  for  every 
kind  of  taste!  and  pleasantly  dividing  its  pages  between  essay. 
vers°  The  " Topic  of  the  Week  ” with  which  it  opens  is  an  article  on  the 
May  Festival  of  Painters,  written  by  the  editor  who  also  contnbutes  t 
first  of  a series  of  papers  on  "London  Up  to  Date.  _ There  is  tnecom 

mencement  of  a novel  by  Mrs.  Campbell  P^ed  * captl “woK 
E.  J.  Goodman,  and,  amongst  other  noticeable  things  Three  Wome 
a Boudoir,"  " My  First  Days  in  London  " by  Mr.  T P.  O Connor,  M.P., 
and  what  the  editor  happily  calls  " A Sala-d  of  Anecdotes. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

Mr  Sala's  new  "weekly  journal  for  all,"  which  bears  a medallion 
nortrait  of  the  editor  upon  its  yellow  wrapper,  has  made  an  excellent  sta 
with  a first  number  full  of  good  reading,  and  containing  no  fewer  than  fo - 
and-twenty  quarto  pages,  printed  in  doub  e columns  M ^ Sala  s practise tel 
hand  is  directly  present  in  the  leading  article  on  the  Topic  ot  the  Wee 
which  happens  this  time  to  be  " The  Painters'  Festival  and  in  the  com 
mencement  of  a series  of  papers  entitled  " London  up > to .Date.  « 

there  is  a description  inthe  writer’s  best  manner,  of»a  Levee  at  bu  James  s 
Palace  Mr  T P O'Connor,  M.P.,  contributes  the  first  of  another  series 
of  papers  entiUed  "My  First  Days Tn ^London."  am there ' are  contributmns 
by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodman,  and  ? So?” 

nnon  aereat  variety  of  topics,  which  is  headed  You  Don  t bay  bo 
fndTigUnPedn"  reus  pLtner?  promises  to  be  a leading  and  popu  a 
feature.  Such  are  a few  characteristics  of  Sala  s Journal  wmou, 

published  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  is  really  a marvel  of  cheapness. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

eAT  A’S  Journal  id  weekly,  is,  as  is  fitting,  very  full  of  Sala.  The 
0P™“8  .ISTon  • • The  Academy”  is  his.  and 

of  the  gossip  which  he  christens"  You  Don  t Say  So!  An  article  on  A 
Levee  at  St  James's  Palace"  is  also  signed  by  him.  Apart  from  Mr. 
Sala's  contributions,  *he  most  interesting  things  in  the  paper  are,  the 
opening  chapters  of’ Mrs.  Campbell  Praed's 

piece  of  autobiography  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  called  My  First  Days  in 

London."  

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

The  first  number  of  Sala's  Journal  has  appeared.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  pages  of  miscellaneous  reading-including  two  “ntnbuto 
Lv  r AS  himself  and  " My  First  Days  in  London,  Part  Dy  vir.  1. 1 
O’Connor-a^d  no  purchaser  will  be  able  to  say  that  he  does  no t ge 
hi  hennv  Mr  G A.  Sala  mentions  in  his  leading  article  in  Sala  s 
Journal  that  he  has  been  the  art  critic  of  a great  London  newspaper  now 
for  thirty-four  years.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  « up  to  a thl"^  °r„tW0' 

A feature  of  Sala’s  Journal,  by  the  way,  is  a Sala-d  of  Anecdotes. 

THE  WORLD. 

A hearty  welcome  to  my  old  friend  George  Augustus  Sala’s  new  venture. 
None  of  his  surviving  contemporaries — alas  ! a rapidly  decreasing  ba 
have  a better  right  tf  wish  him  well  than  myself  ; for  none.  I venture  to 
say  have  watched  and  admired  his  brilliant  literary  career  more  closely 
or ’have  b-en  more  consistent  and  appreciative  admirers  of  his  work. 
Household  Words  and  the  essays  there,  full  °f  ^houghtful  observation. 

SandThe  ^cri^L'f  fuLtScondite  kfowYedg£  of  London  life  and 

MMdlesex/^and1"  The  afreets  ofthe  World?”  Compete  with  a crowd  of 
other  pleasant  recollections  when  one  thinks  of  Sala  s name  an  ame  in 

^Ncl/can  the^gre^t^'ournaWrom"  which  he  receives  " the  treatment  of  a 
rrentleman  and  the  wages  of  an  ambassador,"  as  defined  by  himself  on  the 

memSe  occasionofa  " send-off"  dinner  given  him  by  chosen  and  faithful 

friends  be  omitted  in  locating  the  admirable  work— far  too  varied  and 
widespread  to  enumerate— of  this  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  public  I 
sIla  s Tournal.  for  one  penny  a week,  readers  of  all  classes  and  both 
sexes  will  doubtless  find  abundant  instruction  suggestion,  and  amusement, 
H reiokes  me  to  know  that  my  old  friend  and  fellow-worker  is  about  to  do 
under  his  own  name  and  fo/  his  own  personal  benefit,  what  he  ha  so 
often  done  under  the  editorship  and  for  the  commercial  benefit  o^  ot  a 
render  widely  popular  and  attractive  a periodical  of  the  day— Atlas. 
THE  SPEAKER. 

Sala’s  JouRNAL-the  first  number  of  which  is  full  of  good  things,  and 

wea  pen. 


SUNDAY  SUN. 

S.«;,  Joprnae  appears  .0  have 

t " G AS  ‘mav’endw"  days  as  IDiKIonTi,..  Why  did  he  no.  think 
Sh  before  > This  is  he  way  with  all  good  things  which,  no  matter  how 
W we  had  managed  to  do  without  them  hitherto,  the  moment  they 
!TrnrfveWbe?oame  a necessary  of  life.  There  is  nc n»d jto 

Si„,v"”.“re.  hlStS  hi'lown  pap., 

would  be  enough  of  IStaKSE 

heading  of  “ London  up  to  Date. 

REFEREE. 


There  -vas  an  exciting  scene  at  Tussaud’s  the  other  evening.  After  the 
DlS  was  dosed  the  night-watchman  fancied  he  heard  unusual  sounds 
proceeding  from  one  of  the  rooms.  Hastening  in  the  direction  whence  the 
noises  preceded,  he  found  that  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sa  a s ^y  had  been 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  OPERA  SEASON. 


&L 


When,  last  autumn,  “ La  Cavalleria  Rusticana”  wasperformed 
in  England  for  the  first  time,  a number  of  Italians,  delighted 
to  see  that  in  Mascagni  a successor  to  Verdi  had  at  last  been 
found,  cried  out  frantically,  “ Viva  I’opera  Italiana  ! ” and  then 
added,  “ Abasso  Harris  e V opera  Francese  ! ” That  Italians 
should  show  themselves  jealous  of  French  opera,  even  as, 
throughout  the  century,  Germans  have  been  jealous  of 
Italian  opera,  was  an  instructive  sign  ; and  there  have,  indeed, 
for  many  years  past,  been  no  more  popular  works  in  Italy,  and 
wherever  Italian  opera  is  played,  than  the  “Faust”  of 
Gounod,  the  “Carmen”  of  Bizet,  and  the  “Mignon”  of 
Ambroise  Thomas.  In  announcing,  then,  his  season  as  one  of 
Italian  and  French  opera,  Sir  Augustus  Harris  only 
shows  that  he  understands  the  time  and  its  require- 
ments. Thanks  to  the  teaching  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
which  has  now  been  established  close  upon  a hundred  years, 
(it  was  founded,  strangely  enough,  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror),  France,  which  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
did  not  possess  one  composer  who  was  known  beyond  French 
limits,  may  now  boast  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  whose  works 
have  been  played  with  brilliant  success  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
— not  only  Gounod,  Bizet,  and  Ambroise  Thomas,  but  also 
Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  and  Delibes.  “ Down  with  French 
opera ! ” would  really,  in  the  present  day,  mean  much  the 
same  thing  as  “ Down  with  Flarris  1 ” 


Not  that  the  first  impresario  in  Europe  entertains  the 
slightest  intention  of  neglecting  Italian  opera.  Gounod,  with 
“ Philemon  et  Baucis,”  but  also  Mascagni,  with  “ La  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”  are  in  the  bill  of  the  opening  night ; and,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mascagni’s  second  opera,  “ L’Amico  Fritz,  Verdi  s last, 
or  rather,  let  us  say  his  latest,  work,  “ Otello,’  is  promised. 
Strange  that  at  a theatre  which  numbers  Victor  Maurel  among 
its  artists,  this  masterpiece  should,  until  the  end  of  last  season, 
have  been  left  aside.  Maurel  is  sometimes  troubled  in  his  mind 
as  to  whether  he  ought  to  call  himself  a “ lyric  comedian 
or  a “ dramatic  vocalist.”  It  is  certain,  meanwhile,  that  he 
combines  and  fuses  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  actor  and  of  the  singer ; and  in  no  part 
is  his  rare  talent  so  perfectly  exemplified  as  in  that  of  Iago. 
With  Maurel  as  Iago,  Jean  de  Reszke  as  Otello,  and  Madame 
Melba  or  Miss  Eames  as  Desdemona,  the  most  dramatic 
of  Verdi’s  operas  should  be  played  in  all  possible  perfection. 

A certain  Mr.  Taylor,  manager  of  the  “ King’s  Theatre  ” 
(as  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  was  at  that  time  called),  used  to 
maintain  that  there  was  but  one  place  in  all  England  from 
which  an  opera-house  could  conveniently  be  directed  the 
interior  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison.  There  the  happy 
impresario  was  beyond  the  reach  of  dancers  clamouring  for 
new  dresses,  and  of  vocalists  dissatisfied  with  their  parts. 
The  manager  at  large  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  company ; and 
Mr.  Taylor  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  no  man,  rash  enough 
to  become  an  operatic  manager,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  large.  Of  a very  different  type  was  the  illustrious  Barbaja 
one  of  the  precursors  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  He  scoured 
all  Italy  for  talent ; and  at  that  time,  for  musical  purposes, 
Italy  was  the  whole  world.  There  were  more  singers  in  his 
company  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with  ; though  he  had  three 
opera-houses,  at  Naples,  Milan,  and  Vienna,  under  his  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  far  easier,  in  the  present  day,  thanks  to 
rapid  communication  and  to  the  electric  telegraph,  to 
manage  three  different  opera-houses  at  St.  Petersburg, 
London,  and  New  York.  Barbaja  knew  nothing  of  music  ; 
whereas  Sir  Augustus  Harris  is  a good  musician  and  reads  at 
sight.  Barbaja  knew  no  language  except  Italian,  and  that 
imperfectly,  and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  Neapolitan  dialect. 
Sir  Augustus,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  French,  German, 
and  Italian  as  fluently  as  English. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  that  German  opera,  as  well  as 
the  musical  drama  of  Italy  and  France,  enters  this  year  into 
Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  scheme.  Instead  of  keeping  up  opera 
houses  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  he  brings  operas  and 
singers  from  those  countries  for  concentration  and  presenta- 
tion in  London.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  opera  was  it 
possible,  as  it  will  be  this  season  at  Covent  Garden,  to  hear 
at  the  same  theatre,  on  consecutive  nights,  the  masterpieces 
of  German,  French,  and  Italian  musical  art,  each  sung  in  its 
own  original  language.  As  regards  the  German  part  of  tbe 
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scheme,  one  could  have  wished  it  more  extended.  Apart  from 
Wagner,  there  are  only  two  German  operas,  “Fidelio”  and 
“E)er  Freischiitz,”  that  are  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  as  some  half-dozen  French  operas  and  some  two  or  three 
dozen  Italian  operas  are  known.  “ Fidelio  ” and  “ Der  Frei- 
schutz  ’’  are  as  thoroughly  German  as  “ The  Bohemian  Girl  ” 
and  “ Maritana,”  are  thoroughly  English ; and  in  the  difference 
existing  between  the  two  popular  German  and  the  two 
popular  English  works  may  be  seen  the  different 
degrees  of  musical  cultivation  at  which  stand  Germany 
and  England.  If,  in  addition  to  the  works  of  Wagner, 
Sir  Augustus  Flarris  had  arranged  to  give  us  “ Fidelio,” 
“Der  Freischiitz”  and  the  never-to-be-sufficiently-admired 
“ Euryanthe,”  he  would  have  presented  to  us  all  that  is  especially 
worth  hearing  in  the  musical  drama  of  the  Germans.  Mozart’s 
great  German  opera  was  adopted  long  ago  into  the  Italian 
repertory  under  the  title  of  “ II  Flauto  Magico.”  It  goes 
perfectly  well  in  Italian  ; whereas  the  masterpieces  of  Weber 
and  the  one  opera  of  Beethoven  must,  to  be  fully  appreciated 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  be  heard  in  German.  “ Euryanthe  ” is 
a work  of  particular  value,  by  reason  of  the  influence  it  exercised 
over  Wagner,  whose  ideas,  as  anticipated  by  Weber,  may  be 
recognised  throughout  this  highly  romantic,  truly  poetical 
opera.  On  its  first  production  at  Vienna  “ Euryanthe  ” — so 
musical  historians  inform  us — was  freely  spoken  of  as 
“ Ennuyante ; ” the  Viennese  adopting  for  the  occasion  what 
Victor  Hugo  calls  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  “ V esprit  essentielllment 
vaudevilliste  des  Fvangais .”  “ Euryanthe  ” is,  all  the  same,  a 

masterpiece,  and  a very  interesting  one. 

It  seems  strange,  but  in  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  company 
there  are  no  less  than  three  English  vocalists,  including 
Madame  Melba,  the  most  perfect  operatic  singer  now  before 
the  public.  The  adopted  'name  of  this  artist  proclaims  her 
connection  with  Melbourne ; but  she  was  an  Englishwoman 
first,  and  only  became  an  Australian  some  time  afterwards. 
The  two  other  Englishwomen  engaged  by  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  are  Miss  Macintyre,  who  has  been  with  him  since  her 
first  appearance;  and  Miss  Fanny  Moody,  who  comes  to  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  from  the  Carl  Rosa  company.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  soprano  singers  of  English,  or,  to  avoid 
wounding  patriotic  susceptibilities,  let  us  say  “ British  ” 
origin,  there  is  actually  a tenor  in  the  troupe,  Hedmondt  by 
name,  who,  if  not  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  an  Englishman, 
is  the  next  thing  to  it — a Canadian,  that  is  to  say.  In  time  we 
need  not  despair  of  seeing  operas  by  English  composers  con- 
stantly represented  at  Covent  Garden.  The  “Esmeralda”  of  the 
late  Mr.  Goring  Thomas  was,  indeed,  performed  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  last  season ; and  this  season  we  are  promised 
the  cantata,  converted  into  a lyric  drama,  of  Mr.  Isidore  de 
Lara,  based,  as  most  lovers  of  music  are  already  aware,  on 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  “ Light  of  Asia.”  Until  Goring  Thomas’s 
English  opera  of  “ Esmeralda  ” was  brought  out  in  a French 
version,  at  a theatre  whose  very  title  proclaims  it  to  be  Italian, 
no  work  by  an  English  composer  had  received  such  an  honour 
since  the  production  of  Balfe’s  “ Falstaff,”  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  more  than  half  a century  ago. 

No  opera,  by  the  way,  of  any  kind  will  ever  be  produced 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  again.  This  time  there  is  no 
question  of  turning  it  into  a post-office,  a bank,  or  an 
hotel.  It  is  to  be  pulled  down  brick  by  brick,  and  stone  by 
stone,  even  as  the  old  Paris  Opera-house  in  the  Rue  Richelieu 
was  demolished  when,  the  Duke  de  Berri  having  been 
stabbed  on  its  threshold,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
carry  into  the  desecrated  building  the  holy  sacrament.  No 
one,  meanwhile  (except,  now  and  then,  some  unhappy  com- 
poser), has  ever  been  murdered  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre ; 
and  there  are  theatres  in  London  that  could  be  better  spared. 

H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 


The  climax  of  calumny  is  supposed  to  have  been  reached 
when  Sydney  Smith’s  typical  back-biter  spoke  ill  of  the 
equator.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  coming  to  when 
a Steam  Navigation  Company  answers  a claim  made  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  for  damage  done  to 
London  Bridge,  by  one  of  the  Company’s  vessels,  by  advancing 
the  audacious  plea,  first,  that  there  was  no  damage ; 
secondly,  that  they  did  not  do  the  damage,  which  was  done 
by  the  “ other  boy,”  that  is  to  say  another  steamer ; and  finally, 
that  London  Bridge  was  a nuisance  in  rapid  progress  of 
disintegration  and  an  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river?  You  Don’t  Say  So ! 


London  Bridge  a nuisance ! Why,  the  houses  that  used 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  have  long  since  vanished  ; and  it  has 
no  longer  any  castellated  gates  surmounted  by  spikes 
ornamented  with  the  ghastly  skulls  of  decapitated  traitors. 
Few  even  of  our  elderly  readers  can  remember  the  water- 
works at  the  base  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  old  structure, 
the  rush  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  of  which  furnished 
Paley  with  such  a magnificent  illustration  in  the  passage  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  his  “ Natural  Philosophy.” 


Sir  John  Rennie’s  bridge,  which  William  IV.  opened  in 
State,  a nuisance  and  tumbling  to  pieces  ! We  shall  be  told 
next  that  St.  James’s  Palace  is  ugly;  that  the  exterior  of 
Westminster  Abbey  has  been  so  botched  by  restoration,  that 
the  fine  old  fane  has  almost  arrived  at  the  condition  of  miserly 
old  Sir  John  Cutler’s  silk  stockings,  -which  had  been  so  often 
darned  with  worsted  that  nothing  of  the  original  fabric  re- 
mained. The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  jury  who  tried  the  case  of 
the  Corporation  against  the  Steam  Navigation  Company  gave 
a verdict  for  the  defendants,  finding  in  effect  that  the  damage 
to  the  rickety  bridge  had  been  done  by  the  “ other  boy,” 
and,  furthermore,  that  crazy  old  London  Bridge  was,  and  is, 
an  obstructive  nuisance. 


We  can  never  hear  and  learn  enough  of  London,  that,  to  us, 
most  interesting  of  all  cities  in  the  -world.  Last  year  the 
Leadenhall  Press  issued  a beautifully  illust  ated  “ London 
City,”  and  we  are  told  that  they  have  now  .1  preparation  a 
companion  volume,  entitled  “ London  City  Suburbs, ” by  Percy 
Fitzgerald  and  William  Luker,  Junior,  which  most  acceptable 
work  will  be  published  in  the  autumn.  A list  of  subscribers’ 
names  and  addresses  is  to  be  printed  in  the  volume ; and  it  is 
pleasing  to  learn  that  the  Queen  has  graciously  accepted  the 
dedication. 


We  wonder  whether  there  is  any  immense  city  in  the 
universe  with  such  enchanting  suburbs  as  the  Metropolis  of 
England.  Compare  it  with  Paris — how  squalid  are  the  im- 
mediate surroundings  of  the  Parisian  capital ! Compare  it 
with  St.  Petersburg,  or  Madrid,  which  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a desert.  Compare  it  with  Rome,  with  its  uninteresting 
Campagna,  a district,  by-the-bye,  which  some  sentimental 
novelists,  who  have  never  visited  the  Eternal  City  but,  never- 
theless, write  of  it,  appear  to  imagine  is  rendered  picturesque 
by  hundreds  of  marble  villas  studded  over  it,  all  with  their 
balconies  shaded  by  trails  of  tropical  creeping  plants  and 
flowers,  through  which  the  forms  of  some  modern  Romeo  and 
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Juliet  can  be  dimly  discerned  by  the  passing  spectator,  ex- 
changing their  vows  of  eternal  love  and  everlasting  faithful- 
ness under  the  light  of  the  Southern  moon.  In  reality,  the 
Campagna  is  a vast  plain  with  few  signs  of  habitation,  and 
all  the  marble  villas  are  for  the  most  part  well  within  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills. 


Then  again,  compare  London  with  the  big  Australian 
cities,  as  regards  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs,  where  the 
bush  comes  right  up  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the 
towns.  Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more  beautiful 
suburbs  than  ours,  and  so  we  shall  find  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
and  Mr.  William  Luker’s  forthcoming  work. 


Talking  of  suburbs,  the  Daily  News , one  day  last  week, 
in  its  morning  news’  column,  gave  an  admirable  picture  of 
one  of  the  prettiest  outskirts  of  London  in  the  following 
poetical  little  paragraph  : — - 

Almost  the  whole  way  from  London  to  Richmond  is  now  a panorama 
of  fruit  trees  in  bloom.  The  cherry-blossom,  though  nearly  over,  fills  the 
atmosphere  with  fragrance.  A few  apple-trees  of  the  earlier  sorts  are 
covered  with  the  pale  pink  of  well-opened  petals  ; but,  for  the  most  part, 
tthese  trees  show  but  the  deeper  red  of  the  yet  unfolded  bud.  Plum- 
folossoms  have  fallen,  and  left  to  view  an  over-abundance  of  embryo  fruit. 
Many  of  the  pear  trees  are  in  bridal  white,  though  the  vivid  green  leaves 
of  the  great  majority  as  yet  overbear  the  blooms.  Here  and  therein  sunny 
-corners  a branch  of  lilac  may  be  seen  full  blown,  and  in  another  week 
-there  will  be  a wealth  of  fragrant  blossom,  white  and  purple.  In 
•cottage  gardens  wallflower  and  forget-me-not  as  yet  hold  sway,  and  the 
show  of  currants  has  never  been  surpassed,  much  of  this  fruit  being 
already  formed  and  looking  particularly  healthy.  The  cuckoo’s  song  is 
audible,  and  the  drone  of  the  bee  bestows  a summer  sound  upon  the 
springlike  scene,  enlivened  by  white  butterflies,  whose  provisioning  is  a 
.difficult  matter,  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  flowers. 

How  true  this  description  is,  all  lovers  of  Richmond  and  its 
surroundings  know.  There  is  no  prettier  spot  near  London 
than  Richmond  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  no  more  grandly 
melancholy  scene  than  the  Park  and  the  view  from  the 
terrace  of  the  “ Star  and  Garter  ” in  the  late  autumn,  when  it 
is  unmistakably  marked  on  all  around  that  the  happy 
summer  has  gone,  and  chill  winter  has  arrived. 


One  may  well  call  May  a merry  month.  Even  London  is 
grimy  and  dark  no  longer,  and  has  cast  off  its  smoke-hued 
mantle  for  a time,  suddenly  clothing  itself  in  sunshine, 
which  has  brought  forth  all  the  verdure  of  the  trees 
in  the  various  parks.  The  ladies,  too,  in  their  spring  gar- 
ments ; the  shops,  emulating  each  other  in  their  show  of  the 
newest,  the  most  dainty,  and  the  most  lovely  of  summer 
fabrics,  and  a legion  of  pretty  articles  for  use  or  ornament, 
from  Oxford  Street  to  Cornhill,  from  Langham  Place  to  Pall 
Mall,  and  from  Kensington  to  St.  Paul’s;  house  fronts 
all  spic-and-span  with  their  new  coatings  of  paint,  and 
balconies  rich  with  brilliant  flowers,  all  assist  in  giving  the 
modern  Babylon  her  brightest  and  best  aspect.  If  ’twere 
always  May  in  London,  what  a Paradise  the  metropolis  of 
England  would  be ! 


We  read  in  our  pleasant  contemporary  the  Million  some 
graphic  notes  illustrative  of  the  art  of  fainting  among  ladies  ; 
how  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  Miss  Fanny  Daven- 
port, Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Margaret  Mather  have  successively 
simulated  divers  phenomena  of  syncope  on  the  stage.  The 
pleasant  Million  is,  however,  just  a wee  bit  in  error  in  stating 
that  Madame  Bernhairdt  was  the  first  to  study  the  art  of 
dramatic  swooning.  The  wonderful  French  tragedienne, 
Rachel,  was  an  adept  in  this  most  difficult  craft.  One  of  her 
movements  as  Camille  in  “ Les  Horaces  ” was  a masterpiece 
of  subtlety,  and  used  to  rouse  the  audiences  at  the  Fran$ais 
to  almost  delirious  enthusiasm.  At  the  fatal  crisis  of  the  play 
she  seemed  to  know  that  she  -was  going  to  faint ; her  frame 
tottered,  but,  with  art  that  seemed  instinctive,  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  behind  her  for  a chair  on  which  to  sink. 


Rachel,  nevertheless,  had  a pr  edecessor  in  artistic  fainting. 
W hen  Napoleon  IA  announced  pco  Josephine  his  irrevocable 


determination  to  divorce  her,  the  unhappy  Empress  fell  to  the 
ground  apparently  in  a dead  faint.  Napoleon,  and  a hastily- 
summoned  aide-de-camp  took  her  up  tenderly,  and  lifted  her 
with  as  much  care  as  they  could,  and  were  conveying  her 
down  the  back  stairs  to  her  private  apartments,  when  the 
ill-used  Imperial  lady  feebly  murmured  to  one  of  her  bearers, 
“ You  are  hurting  my  legs.”  Possibly  the  clumsy  carrier  was 
Napoleon  himself.  That  iron  hand  of  his  never  wore  a velvet 
glove  when  he  had  to  deal  with  women. 


The  papers  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  have  naturally 
had  a great  deal  to  say  about  the  late  M.  Alfred  Grevin,  the 
popular  caricaturist,  whose  facile  pencil  embellished,  until  a 
recent  period,  the  Journal  Amusant,  the  Petit  Journal  pour 
Rive,  and  the  Charivari,  with  thousands  of  crisp,  sparkling, 
graceful  drawings,  the  mottoes  to  which  were  always  droll, 
and  sometimes  replete  with  the  keenest  wit.  Grevin  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  he  will  be  remembered  not  only  as 
a humorous  draughtsman,  but  also  as  the  founder  and  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  waxwork  show  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre, 
Paris,  the  “ Musee  Grevin.” 


Of  course  it  is  always  best  to  speak  well  of  the  dead  ; but 
in  the  case  of  the  deceased  artist  in  black  and  white,  it 
must  be  plainly  stated  that  the  works  of  Grevin  never  gained 
acceptance  in  decent  English  society,  because  he  persistently 
dwelt  on  coarse,  crapulous,  and  ignoble  phases  of  society  ; 
and  because  his  pictures  were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  full 
of  profligate  suggestiveness.  It  is  an  outrage  to  the  memory  of 
that  gentle  satirist,  that'  kindly  philosopher  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  Gavarni,  to  compare  him  for  an  instant  with  such 
a very  loose  fish,  graphically  speaking,  as  Grevin. 


Now  and  again  Grevin  would  leave  off  sack,  live  cleanly 
like  a gentleman,  and  shape  his  pencil  to  decent  ends.  His 
cartoon  of  “ The  New  Footman  ” was  really  full  of  quiet, 
harmless,  wholesome  humour.  The  scene  was  a soiree  in  very 
grand  society.  A lout  in  a livery,  evidently  just  engaged 
as  a lacquey,  crosses  the  salon  and  thus  brings  a message 
to  the  stately  daughter  of  the  house,  “ Madame  la  Marquise,” 
he  stammers  out,  “ Madame  la  Duchesse  has  ordered  me  to 
tell  Madame  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  wishes  to  know  if — if— - 
if — if —there,  your  mother  wants  you  /”  The  breakdown  of  the 
poor  fellow  is  more  than  comic.  It  is  pathetic. 


Dear  readers — we  mean  to  say,  average  readers,  stay-at- 
home  readers,  intelligent  and  appreciative  readers,  but  who 
are  not  at  the  same  time.saturated  with  recondite  geographical 
lore — prior  to  the  publication  of  a recent  Reuter  telegram 
from  Berlin,  describing  in  detail  the  labour  riots  at  Lodz, 
comprising  conflagrations,  the  wrecking  of  manufactories, 
and  a wholesale  massacre  of  the  Jews,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
Lodz  ? 


One  of  us  has  wandered  a good  deal  up  and  down  the 
earth  during  the  last  forty  years,  but  he  honestly  owns  that 
before  he  saw  that  telegram  he  had  never  heard  of  Lodz. 
Of  course  our  esteemed  confrere,  Mr.  H.  Sutherland 
Edwards,  knows  all  about  Lodz,  since  he  was  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Times  in  Russian  Poland  during  the  last 
insurrection  in  that  unhappy  country.  Mr.  W.  Bullock  Hall 
should  likewise  be  familiar  with  Lodz,  but  how  many  more 
English  people  know  anything  about  the  place,  we  wonder  ? 
One  can  be  good  and  happy  without  such  knowledge,  perhaps  ; 
still  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  we  keep  on  our  study  table 
a wonderful  little  dictionary  of  general  geography,  called 
“The  Pocket  Gazetteer  of  the  World,”  published  by  John. 
Walker  and  Co.  Therein  we  find  that  Lodz  is  in  Poland, 
and  seventy-live  miles  by  rail  from  Warsaw,  and  that 
in  1884  its  population  was  113,146.  Farewell  Lcdz,  and 
abstain  from  slaughtering  Jews. 
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Mrs.  Gladstone  has  been  discoursing  with  her  pen  lately 
for  the  benefit  of  mothers  and  children.  She  takes  the  nursery 
as  her  subject  .and  gives  the  sound  ac'vice  which  can  emanate 
only  from  a clear-headed,  practical  woman  ; furniture  and 
ventilation  are  both  touched  upon,  and  counsel  is  given  as  to 
the  child’s  bath.  “The  temperature  iof  the  water  used  for 
washing  an  infant  should  be  nearly  that  of  the  body,  96  or 
98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  As  the  child  grows  older  the  heat  of 
the  water  should  be  gradually  lessened,  while  the  limbs  should 
be  allowed  free  exercise  in  a large  tub.  Some  children  do 
not  bear  cold  water  well ; good  sense,  discrimination,  and 
observation  should  be  our  guides  in  this  as  in  all  other 
matters.” 


Oh,  wise  Mrs.  Gladstone  ! would  that  you  could  teach  good 
sense,  discrimination,  and  observation,  till  they  become  as 
articles  of  faith  to  the  mothers  and  nurses  of  England.  How 
many  an  infant’s  life  is  imperilled,  how  many  burdens, 
“grievous  to  be  borne,”  are  heaped  upon  the  poor  children 
for  lack  of  these  qualities  of  perception.  Should  a medical 
man  order  a cold  bath  for  a robust,  healthy  child,  immediately 
the  whole  family  is  placed  on  a regime  of  icy  plunges.  The 
strong  child  laughs,  kicks,,  and  enjoys  it ; the  delicate  child 
shrinks  and  screams,  and  is  taken  out  blue  and  shivering  ; 
simply  no  discrimination  is  used,  and  the  same  course  is 
repeated  day  by  day,  till  at  length  the  little  one,  who  has  not 
the  strength  to  go  through  the  ordeal  droops,  and  falls  ill,  and 
the  mother  is  unable  to  tell  the  reason  why.  To  such  mothers 
as  these  Mrs.  Gladstone’s  sermon  should  be  laid  to  heart  and 
acted  upon. 


A grand  morning  concert,  under  the  most  distinguished 
patronage,  is  to  be  given  in  St.  James’s  Hall  on  June  27th 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Madame  Albani  has  kindly  consented 
to  give  her  services,  and  the  committee  of  ladies  hope  to 
secure  the  aid  of  many  other  distinguished  artistes.  The  last 
similar  concert,  given  two  years  ago,  resulted  in  a sum  of 
nearly  £900  being  handed  to  the  Society ; and  it  is  hoped  the 
present  effort  will  be  equally  successful.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  successful,  though,  if  those  gifted  singers  Giulia,  and 
Sofia  Ravogli,  could  be  induced  to  follow  kind-hearted 
Madame  Albani’s  example  and  to  give  their  lyric  services  too 
in  this  excellent  cause. 


The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is 
assuredly  doing  a great  work,  and  its  merits  are  now  becoming 
deservedly  recognised  by  all  classes  of  society,  although,  like 
most  other  good  works,  it  was  coldly  and  somewhat 
suspiciously  looked  upon  at  the  commencement ; and  one 
heard  applied  to  it  such  terms  as  “ inquisitive  busybodies,” 
faddists,  enthusiasts,  “ Meddlesome  Matties,”  and  a hundred 
other  such  expressions.  But,  nothing  daunted  by  such 
mistaken  criticisms,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh  continued  the 
even  tenour  of  his  way,  until  at  last  the  Society  came  to  be 
universally  recognized  as  a beneficent  instead  of  a meddlesome 
one. 


At  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  at  the  Mansion  House, 
over  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  with  whom  was 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  attendance  was  exceptionally  large. 
On  the  platform  were  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  who, 
from  the  very  humblest  start  of  the  Society,  has  taken  in- 
finite and  practical  interest  in  its  welfare  ; Lady  Waldegrave, 
Lady  Robert  Cecil,  the  Hon.  Lady  Ingilby,  Lady  O’Hagan, 
Lady  Barnard,  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Stephen  Coleridge,  Lady  Camilla  Fortescue,  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Plowden,  Dr.  Hodgson  of  Brighton,  the  Duke  of 
Fife,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cotton  (the  City  Cham- 
berlain), the  Sheriffs,  Alderman  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  M.P., 
the  Bishop  of  Portsmouth,  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Mr.  James 
E.  Mathieson,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  and  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts.  Numerous  letters,  too,  arrived  from  those  who  were 
unable  to  be  present,  all  expressive  of  their  interest  in  the 
Society.  ' 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was  altogether  of  a favourable 
nature.  The  total  number  of  the  sad  cases  which  had  been 
investigated  was  8,324,  and  out  of  these,  7,291  proved  to  be 
real.  Ihe  Committee  had  expended  in  the  work  some 
/"I3>000  uPon  investigations  and  prosecutions;  £2, 000  in 
extending  the  Society ; £2,700  on  children’s  shelters  and 
placing  children  in  institutions ; £2,200  in  publications  and 
statistics;  and  £3,200  on  management;  and  through  the 
generosity  of  a few  friends  it  had  closed  without  debt.  Well 
done  ! 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  such  a concise  and  candid 
report  can  be  furnished  ; since  we  all  know  there  are  a good 
many  charitable  institutions  whose  reports  are  neither  concise 
nor  candid. 


If  it  is  true  that  “hope  deferred  maketh  the  heartsick,’* 
what  must  have  been  the  heart  sickness  of  the  poor 
emigrants  from  Bradford,  to  whom  “hope  deferred”  has 
been  the  only  alternative  from  fever  and  starvation  ! A year 
ago  a party  of  over  two  hundred  emigrants,  attracted  by 
delusive  accounts  of  a new  Land  of  Promise,  left  Bradford  for 
Brazil.  Hope  and  courage  ran  high  ; they  were  leaving  behind 
them  the  old  land  where  they  had  known  trials  and  misfortunes, 
and  an  over-populated,  over-crowded  country;  before  them 
was  an  Eldorado,  a wide  and  large  land,  flowing  with  the 
milk  and  honey  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  a land  of  clear 
skies  and  constant  sunshine.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor 
creatures,  tired  of  their  stifling  lives  in  mills  and  mines  and 
crowded  houses,  went  forward  with  their  hearts  in  their  hands 
to  the  land  where 

" A man  is  a man  if  he’s  willing  to  toil, 

And  the  humblest  may  gather  the  fruits  of  the  soil  ? " 


But,  alas  for  their  hopes,  it  was  the  old  story  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  and  Eden  over  again  ! The  country  proved  to 
be  barren  and  unhealthy ; and  soon,  their  little  money  spent, 
their  provisions  exhausted,  starvation  and  fever  attacked  the 
poor  outcasts,  and  of  the  number  only  sixty  survived  to 
return  with  Mr.  Boyle,  who  at  the  instance  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bradford,  had  been  sent  out  to  bring  them  back.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  had  a pioneer  been  sent  out  to  report  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  glowing  accounts  of  what  has  proved  to  be 
literally  a Land  of  Death  ? 


Ladies  whose  talents  literally  lie  at  their  fingers’  ends  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  a new  source  of  work  is  opened  to  them  in 
the  “ Handwork  Association,”  recently  started  in  the  interests 
of  those  in  reduced  and  necessitous  positions,  and  which  it  is 
hoped  will  benefit  a very  large  portion  of  this  class,  who  from 
the  fact  of  being  married  women  are  shut  out  from  the  benefits 
conferred  by  many  of  the  guilds  and  societies  which  provide  work 
to  ladies,  and  opportunities  for  disposing  of  the  result  of  this 
industry.  We  are  informed  that  this  is  the  only  Association 
which  admits  both  married  and  single  women  as  members. 


The  work  is  at  present  carried  on  either  in  the  homes  of  the 
members  or  in  that  of  Mrs.  Young,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, where  she  has  generously  set  a room  apart  in 
her  own  house  in  order  that  no  expenses  may  be  incurred 
until  the  Society  has  had  time  to  establish  itself  firmly. 
Another  lady,  Mrs.  Ffoulkes  Winks  has  also  come 
forward  and  accepted  the  post  of  manageress  upon 
the  same  philanthropic  grounds.  Although  the  Society  has 
been  started  but  little  over  a month,  yet  work  has  begun  to 
flow  steadily  in.  Every  kind  of  needlework  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  members,  but  especial  consideration  is  given  to 
plain  needlework,  if  such  delicate  and  dainty  specimens  as  we 
saw  can  be  called  “ plain.”  Trousseaux,  layettes,  and  Indian 
outfits  are  in  course  of  completion,  all  charming  in  design  and 
moderate  in  cost.  Ladies’  o^n  materials  are  made  up,  but 
as  the  Society  purchases  at  wholesale  prices  they  are  able  to 
provide  satisfactorily  and  economically  for  their  patrons. 
Children’s  outfits  and  hats  are  quite  a special  feature,  and 
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when  the  articles  of  attire  have  been  made  by  their  members, 
the  Association  will  also  undertake  repairs.  Young  ladies  arc 
taken  to  train  in  the  mysteries  of  needlecraft  and  cutting  out ; 
and  in  time  a registry  will  be  established  through  which  ladies 
will  be  able  to  obtain  skilled  workwomen  who  will  come  to 
their  houses  to  work  for  them. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  a sale  of  work  before  Christmas,  to  which 
any  lady  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  one  shilling  will  be  entitled 
to  send  articles  for  sale,  and  this  we  should  say  will  prove  to 
be  a special  aid  to  the  members  at  a season  when  the  lack  of 
means  is  so  much  felt.  To  those  wisely  charitable  people 
who  desire  to  give  aid  to  others  by  enabling  them  to  support 
themselves,  and  so  retain  their  own  sense  of  independence, 
the  “ Handwork  Association  ” will  at  once  recommend  itself, 
and  the  greatest  help  the  women  of  England  can  render  is  to 
send  orders  for  needlework  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  W.  Young, 
8,  Ashmere  Grove,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  who  will  gladly 
forward  all  particulars  concerning  the  Association. 


The  popularity  enjoyed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Oudin  has 
never  been  more  worthily  earned.  For,  in  addition  to  their 
natural  gifts  and  brilliant  talents,  they  are  always  at  special 
pains  to  provide  for  their  audiences  so  varied  and  excellent  a 
programme  that  all  tastes  are  daintily  fed  and  the  most  classic 
or  the  tuniest  of  palates  melodiously  tickled.  Their  concert 
on  Tuesday  week  was  a triumphant  success.  Mrs.  Oudin 
was  specially  delightful  in  some  dainty  chansons,  and 
was  accompanied  by  her  versatile  husband  in  most  artistic 
fashion. 


That  astonishing  child,  Otto  Hegner,  has  appeared  again 
in  London,  and  St.  James’s  Hall  was  full  to  the  last  seat  at 
his  first  recital  this  season.  That  the  boy  is  a prodigy 
there  is  but  little  doubt.  His  performance  of  that  ponder- 
ously grand  work  of  Beethoven’s,  the  Appassionata  Sonata, 
was  a miracle  of  form.  His  little  fingers  banged  away  at  the 
massive  harmonies,  and  his  intelligent  face  expressed  every 
movement  of  the  melody.  The  Liszt  Polonaise  in  E was  also 
one  of  his  numbers,  his  rendering  of  it  calling  forth  loud  and 
prolonged  applause.  If  the  boy  lives  he  ought  to  be,  at  his 
present  rate  of  progress,  the  greatest  pianist  of  his  age. 


“ Peril”  seems  to  have  caught  on  at  the  Haymarket.  The 
present  fashionable  world  wend  their  way  to  Mr.  Tree’s  hand- 
some theatre  with  almost  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  world 
of  eighteen  years  ago  went  to  the  old  Prince  of  Wales’  to  see 
the  piece  when  it  was  produced  under  the  management  of  the 
Bancrofts,  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Cecil,  Mr.  Sugden,  and  Miss 
Madge  Robertson  (Mrs.  Kendal)  in  the  cast.  Some  days  ago 
we  came  across  an  old  copy  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  1876,  in 
which  we  noticed  a criticism  on  “ Peril,”  the  reading  of 
which  brought  many  pleasant  recollections  to  our  minds. 
How  different  is  the  present  condition  of  the  dear  old  theatre, 
with  its  woe-begone,  dirty,  neglected  appearance,  its  steps 
covered  with  all  the  filth  possible  to  imagine,  the  paint  dis- 
coloured and  peeling  off  those  very  doors  that  men  opened  to 
admit  Royalty  and  half  the  nobility  of  England  ; and  the  old 
portico  under  which  the  world  of  fashion  in  Bancroftian  days 
waited  for  their  carriages  is  almost  a ruin.  As  one  passes 
down  the  street,  one  wonders  with  almost  a sad  wonderment 
how  things  can  so  change. 


To  those  who  remember  the  merry  days  of  yore,  when  the 
Bancrofts  reigned  supreme  in  the  then  trim  little  play-house, 
the  Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre,  hard  by  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
is  a very  sad  sight.  The  casual  wanderer  of  to-day  will  see 
no  smart  commissionaire  standing  at  the  entrance,  nor  will  the 
nightly  pedestrian,  passing  down  Tottenham  Street  at  10.45 
see  the  throng  of  powder-headed  menials  of  majestic 
bearing  waiting  at  the  entrance  to  call  my  lady’s  carriage. 
No  ; all  that  can  be  seen  now  is  a group  of  dirty, 


curly-headed  gutter  children  playing  on  the  still  more  filthy 
steps ; and  at  night  may  be  witnessed  still  more  wretchedly 
begrimed,  poor  half-drunken  wretches,  sitting  to  rest  awhile  ere. 
they  wend  their  way  to  their  miserable  homes  ! If  these  steps 
were  only  human,  and  could  speak,  what  tales  they  could 
tell  ! How  they  could  boast  of  former  grandeur,  and  how 
bitterly  they  could  now  bemoan  their  sad  fate  and  maunder 
over  the  better  days  which  have  gone  for  ever  ! 


“ It  might  have  been  a good  play  had  it  been  something 
entirely  different,”  was  the  sage  remark  our  critic  overheard 
in  pushing  his  way  out  of  the  stalls  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre 
on  the  evening  of  May  12th.  As  “ Vote  for  Giggs  ” was  not 
“ something  entirely  different,”  the  less  said  about  it  the  better, 
as  it  must  regretfully  be  confessed  the  comedy  is  a sorry  ex- 
hibition of  incompetency  in  the  difficult  art  of  play-writing. 
The  play  is  evidently  taken  from  a French  vaudeville  called 
“ L’Homme  de  Paille,”  which,  by  a curious  coincidence,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a light  comedy  produced  at  the  Fran£ais 
and  called  “ Le  Depute  de  Bombignac.” 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Washington  Irving 
borrowed  his  “ Story  of  the  German  Student  ” from  one  of  Hoff- 
mann’s “ Nocturnal  Tales,”  and  fifty  years  afterwards  the  same 
story  was  lifted  by  Alexander  Dumas  the  elder  in  his  “ Dame 
au  Collier  de  Velours.”  But  whom  did  Hoffmann  steal  from  ? 


The  audience  at  the  Vaudeville  on  May  12th  very  patiently 
sat  out  Mr.  Thorne’s  “Vote  for  Giggs  ” until  the  bitter  end, 
showing  thereby  sympathetic  respect  for  the  unfortunate 
actors  and  actresses  who  struggled  so  bravely  to  ward  off  a 
painful  failure.  Many  well-known  “ first  nighters  ” sat  aghast  as 
they  listened  to  the  pitiful  nonsense,  and  wondered  how  Mr. 
Thorne  could  have  been  persuaded  to  produce  such  a lament- 
able play.  His  own  part  in  it  was  necessarily  a long  one ; 
but  although  he  did  his  level  best  to  provoke  mirth,  he 
signally  failed  to  draw  forth  even  a ghost  of  a smile,  much  less 
a real  downright  hearty  laugh.  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  the  role  assigned  to  him.  He  acted,  as 
he  always  does,  artistically  ; but  even  his  masterly  skill  in 
the  delineation  of  eccentric  character  parts  could  not  “ save  the 
bacon  ” of  “ Vote  for  Giggs.”  Indeed,  there  was  no  bacon  to 
save,  since  there  was  not  one  piece  of  fat  in  the  whole  play. 


What  a contrast  is  “ Walker,  London.”  Mr.  Toole  is  still 
enjoying  all  the  delights — and  miseries — of  life  on  a house- 
boat. All  the  clever  company  play  up  admirably  to  their 
chief,  and  there  is  no  more  amusing  little  play  running  this 
season  than  “Walker,  London.” 


The  always  courteous  Mr.  Bashford  is  likely  to  have  his 
hands  and  head  very  full  of  business  when  Daly’s  Theatre 
opens,  since  we  hear  that  he  has  been  engaged  for  the 
important  and  responsible  post  of  business  manager.  \ou 
could  not  have  made  a better  choice,  Mr.  Augustin  Daly. 


So  the  “ Great  Sarah  ” will  commence  an  important  engage- 
ment at  the  Royal  English  Opera  House  on  May  28th,  when 
she  will  appear  in  all  her  well-known  roles.  Well,  wa 
are  no  judges,  perhaps ; but  to  our  way  of  thinking  it  seems 
rather  a pity  that  she  should  have  chosen  such  a vast  house. 
There  are  not  sufficient  French  people  in  London  to  support 
her  and  fill  the  theatre  every  night. 


The  Sisters  Giulia  and  Sofia  Ravogli  have  once  again  appeared 
before  a London  audience,  and  were  very  warmly  received  by 
an  enthusiastic  audience  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Philharmonic  Concert.  We  do  not  think  that  Mdlle. 
Sofia  Ravogli  was  quite  heard  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
selection  of  songs  she  made ; but  the  enchanting  “ Che  F aro, 
from  “ Orfeo,”  given  as  an  encore  with  that  earnestness,  sweet- 
ness, and  power  which  so  distinguishes  the  voice  of  the  incom- 
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parable  Giulia  more  than  atoned  for  the  little  disappointment 
which  was  felt  concerning  the  selection  of  songs  the  Sisters 
Ravogli  had  chosen  for  their  reappearance  in  London.  By- 
thc-bye,  “ Che  Faro  ” is  fast  coming  to  be  demanded  by  the 
audience  as  an  encore  whenever  Giulia  Ravogli  appears.  It 
is  a case  of  Madame  Patti’s  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  over 
again. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  building  of  new  theatres 
in  London,  and  it  is  a cause  for  wonderment  how  so  many  of 
them  can  pay.  Brixton  has  at  last  its  theatre,  we  hear  ; and 
none  too  soon.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populated 
suburbs  of  London,  and  will  surely  be  able  to  well  support  its 
own  theatre.  Brixtonians  are  music-loving  people,  and  con- 
certs have  always  succeeded  in  that  district  of  London  ; 
therefore,  why  not  the  drama  ? It  is  said  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Blackmore,  the  well-known  theatrical  agent,  is  to  be  lessee 
and  manager  of  the  Brixton  Theatre.  If  he  can  only  secure 
some  good  plays,  attractive  players  will  certainly  be  forth- 
coming, as  he  is  certain  to  have  on  his  books  plenty  of  young 
actors  and  actresses,  full  of  talent  and  cleverness,  eagerly 
awaiting  a chance  to  appear  in  a London  theatre. 


and  it  is  now  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  to  find  an  empty 
seat  in  any  part  of  the  house  on  this  particular  afternoon. 
More  often  than  not  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a seat ; they  are 
all  booked  days  before.  Fashionable  Brighton  turns  up  in 
force  on  these  occasions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  they 
get  the  latest  London  success,  or  some  popular  company  from 
town,  without  the  trouble  of  going  up  in  the  Pullman,  and 
without  any  extra  charge.  What  more  can  they  want  or 
expect  ? 

Without  wishing  to  be  considered  in  the  slightest  degree 
disrespectful  to  Mrs.  Langtry,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  just 
a little  amusing  to  note  the  special  interest  that  centres  in 
her,  off  the  stage,  whenever  she  pays  a visit  professionally 
to  Brighton.  There  is  always  a small  crowd  of  well-dressed 
women  hanging  about  the  stage-door  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry 
pass  in  ; the  same  crowd,  considerably  augmented,  wait  to 
see  her  come  out,  and  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  there 
was  a throng  at  the  railway  station  to  see  the  talented  and 
charming  actress  take  her  departure.  Such  is  fame  ! 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  Brixton  Theatre  should  not 
prove  to  be  another  Bristol  heatre,  as  under  the  old  Chute 
management — in  other  words,  a valuable  stock  company 
theatre,  wherein  clever  young  actors  and  actresses  can 
graduate  in  their  profession,  and  grow  to  be  popular  favourites 
with  the  townspeople  wrho  will  support  the  new  Brixton  play- 
house. Try  the  experiment,  Mr.  Blackmore,  and  don’t  trouble 
to  get  so-called  London  successes  down  to  your  theatre,  as 
Brixton  is  too  near  London  for  that.  Plave  your  own  stock 
company,  and  you  will  please  Brixton,  and  do  good  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  as  well. 


Talking  of  theatres,  we  hear  that  a new  one  is  soon  to  be 
built  in  Brighton,  which  will  be  situated  in  North  Street. 
The  site  will  be  central,  and  will  necessitate  the  demolition  of 
a newspaper  office  and  some  adjoining  premises.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  erection  cf  a new  theatre  in  the  centre 
of  Brighton  has  been  talked  of.  In  this  case  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  promoters  mean  business,  but  in  the  other 
instances,  the  proposal  never  got  beyond  the  initial 
stage.  At  one  time,  the  old  Concert  Hall  in.  West 
Street — the  scene  of  many  a brilliant  assembly  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  roller  skating,  and  which  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire — was  regarded  as  a favourable 
site,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  hung  fire.  Then  there 
was  the  intention,  openly  expressed,  to  build  a high-class 
theatre  in  the  Queen’s  Road,  close  to  the  Willing  Jubilee 
clock  tower.  This  was  “ boomed,”  but  never  came  to  any- 
thing.   

The  auestion  that  has  seriously  to  be  considered  is  whether 
another"  theatre  would  pay.  It  might  or  might  not.  It  is 
passing  strange,  however,  that  Hove  has  neither  theatre,  music 
hall,  nor  any  other  place  of  amusement,  while  Brighton  at 
the  present  time  has  two  theatres,  and  it  will  soon  have 
two  music-halls  on  an  elaborate  scale  (the  new  Empire,  built  on 
the  site' of  the  old  Oxford,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion) ; 
and  there  is  the  Aquarium,  Ginnett’s  Circus,  the  piers,  and 
during  the  summer  months  the  enjoyable  promenade  concerts 
in  the  Pavilion.  There  may  be  ample  room  for  another  theatre 
for  aught  we  know.  Evidently  the  promoters  think  there  is, 
or  they  would  not  be  willing  to  plank  down  their  money. 


We  have  no  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  nor  have  we  any 
desire  to  write  that  which  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  a single 
individual,  but  when  we  notice  day  after  day  paragraphs  in 
in  the  Brighton  papers  announcing  that  so-and-so  has  given 
so  much  to  the  Hove  Police  Cricket  Club,  we  must  confess 
that  we  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  a friendly  note  of 
warningshould  be  sounded.  Friend  “ Robert  ” quickly  pounces 
on  the  unlucky  beggar  who  happens  to  ask  for  a copper,  but 
is  not  Robert,  himself,  engaged  in  “ begging,”  only  in  a more 
approved  style,  when  he  seeks  for  subscriptions  for  his  cricket 
club  ? Judgingfrom  the  numerous  amounts  acknowledged,  the 
Flove  Police  Club  must  be  the  envy  of  all  the  other  clubs  for 
miles  round.  Our  genial  friend  with  the  eagle  eye,  has  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for — not  forgetting  the  superannuation 
— and  it  does  not  strike  us  that  though  it  may  give  the  ciub 
and  the  donors  bold  advertisement,  it  is  a means  to  an  end 
that  does  not  commend  itself. 


Now,  the  “ London  success  ” svstem,  or  in  other  words  the 
matinee  given  each  week  at  the  1 heatre  Royal,  Brighton,  is  a 
boon  to  the  residents.  The  late  Mrs.  Nye  Chait,  “struck 
ile  ” when  she  initiated  the  idea  of  having  a London  company 
down  each  Thursday  afternoon.  It  “ caught  on  ” at  once, 


One  more  note  about  London-Super-Mare,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  truly  Brighton  charities  are  in  luck.  A gentleman  named 
Silvani,  who  resided  at  West  Brighton,  but  who  recently 
departed  this  life,  has  left  the  Sussex  County  Hospital 
^"10,000  with  the  prospect  of  an  additional  ^"20,000,  forming 
the  residue  of  the  estate  after  the  payment  of  all  bequests, 
while  every  charity  in  Brighton,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
brought  to  the  extent  of  about  £1,000.  If  the.  Hospital 
receive  the  ^30,000  it  will  be  the  largest  benefaction  that  it 
has  ever  been  its  good  fortune  to  get.  Some  forty  years 
ago  Mr.  Soloman  Defiles  left  £ 12,000  in  trust,  the  Hospital 
receiving  the  interest.  The  late  Mr.  Silvani  wTas  a jeweher 
and  bric-a-brac  dealer,  and  carried  on  business  on  the  King  s 
Road,  Brighton.  For  his  generous  benefactions  he  will  be 
held  in  lasting  esteem. 

Every  reader  of  the  Gentlewoman  has  been  invited  to  give  her 
vote  on  the  Woman  Suffrage  question  either  by  means  of  a 
post  card  or  short  note.  The  editor  in  a short  article  w me 
appeared  in  the  special  spring  number  of  his  journal 
remarked : — 

“.In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  now  celebrated  pamphlet  lie  declares  that  women 
should  not  be  given  the  vote  until  ‘at  least  it  be  ascertained  that  the 
womanly  mind  of  the  country,  at  present  so  largely  strange  to  the  subject, 
is  in  overwhelming  proportion,  and  with  deliberate  purpose,  set  upon 
securing  it.’  I therefore  earnestly  ask  you,  gentle  reader,  to  let  jour 
1 womanly  mind  * dwell  on  the  subject,  and  to  declare  with  a simp  e ) 
tive  or  affirmative  whether  you  desire  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament. 
We  now  hear  from  the  writer  of  these  few  words  that  votes 
have  been  pouring  in  to  the  Gentlewoman  offices  from  bot  1 
sides,  and  that  at  present  they  are  about_  equal.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  which  side  wins.  W e think  we  know  , 
but  shall  not  commit  ourselves  to  paper  by  naming  the  winning 
side. 
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We  have  been  asked  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
Phil  May’s  Summer  Annual,  which  is  to  see  the  light  early  m 
luly,  the  editor,  Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  has  secured  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  array  of  contributors.  There  is  to  be 
a poem  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill ; and  among  the  writers  who  have 
contributed  stories  are  Mr.  James  Payn,  Mr  David 
Christie  Murray,  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  Mr.  Barry  pam,  M . 
E.  T-  Goodman,  Mr.  I.  Zangwill  and  Mr.  George  R.  Sims. 
Such  a goodly  array  of  talent  cannot  surely  be  surpassed  m 
any  other  summer  annual,  and  as  Mr.  Phil  May  is  to  giv^ 
the  world  in  this  volume  some  more  of  his  intensely  clever 
illustrations,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  number  in  ques- 
tion will  be  of  exceptional  interest.  ^ 


But  there  is  one  more  literary  contributor  to  Phil  _ Mays 
Annual,  namely,  “ Self,”  who  will  furnish  a “ Reminiscence 
of  Charles  Dickens ; ” but,  as  will  be  seen  m an  article 
further  on  in  these  pages,  entitled  “ Alarming  Bray  from  a 
Donkey,”  it  has  been  lately  pronounced  that  “Mr.  Saia  s 
humour  has  seen  its  best  days  ; ” that  he  is  only  “a  common 
iournalist ; ” that  “ the  note-book  is  the  centre  of  his  imagina- 
tion ; ” that  “he  has  grown  old;”  that  “his  stroke  is  en- 
feebled ; ” that  “ he  pants  behind,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  the  “ Reminiscence  of 
Charles  Dickens”  will  remain  unread  and  unappreciated  by 
the  many  thousands  of  people  whom  we  hope  will  buy 
Mr.  Phil  May’s  Summer  Annual.  Well,  well ! It  really 
doesn’t  matter,  matter,  matter ! as  one  of^the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan’s  operas  has  it,  thinks  “ Partner  ! 


Few  people,  we  should  say,  save  the  Booth  himself,  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  now  financial  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  Salvation  Army.  The  wily  “ General 
expected,  no  doubt,  that  the  pockets  of  the  public  would,  be 
converted  into  rivers  of  gold  for  the  use  of  his  multitu- 
dinous band  of  followers.  But  the  public  have,  apparently, 
waxed  a little  tired  of  the  Booth,  his  army,  their  brass 
bands,  and  their  irreverent  newspapers.  The  Darkest  Eng- 
land scheme  has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  turned  out  a 
fizzle ; but  to  bring  about  this  fizzle  a good  many  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  squan-dered ; and  those  confiding 
beings  who  assisted  the  Salvation  Army  with  funds  are  now 
inclined  to  ask,  and  with  all  justice  too,  “ What  good  has  been 
brought  about  with  our  money  ? j. 
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The  Home  Secretary’s  attention  has  lately  been  called  to 

1 \onThilk  issued  by  a Mrs.  Holterman,  of  Stepney, 
Xln  » mait liquors “0 r Xv*  stating  that  a present  wi 
be  given  to  every  child  purchasing  beer  on  a certain  Saturday 
in  Mav  • and  Mr.  Conybeare  asked  Mr.  Matthews  whether 
he  wal  ’aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  prevailed 

amontt  licensed  victuallers,  both  in  London  and  in  the  pro- 

Zces,  of  enticing  children  into  public-houses  with  bribes  of 
sweets  and  toys.  

No  doubt  it  is  wrong  for  children  to  be  sent  to  the  public 
house  to  fetch  beer  for  their  parents,  just  as  it  is  wrong  for  them 
to  be  sent  to  the  pawnbrokers’  shops  to  “raise  the  wind  on 
the  flat  iron,  or  the  maternal  flannel  petticoat.  But  there  is  a 
reason  for  every  ill ; and  when  one  reflects  upon  the  hard- 
worked  wife  and  mother  slaving  at  the  wash  tub  at  home,  or 
cooking  The  scanty  meal  for  “ the  master,”  who  would  pro- 
bably whack  her  if  his  repast  were  not  forthcoming  at  t he  exact 
time  he  had  ordered  it,  can  it  be  wondeied  that  the  chi 
dren  of  the  house  are  sent  to  fetch  the  beer  ? It  is  well  High 
impossible  for  the  wife  to  leave  the  house. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youngsters  to  the 
public  house  or  the  pawnbrokers,  it  would  be  not  half  a bad 
idea  to  have  itinerant  brewers  patrolling  the  poorer  distnc 
with  their  little  kegs  of  malt  liquor  to  sell  on  draught.  P 
vided  the  beer  is  good  and  unadulterated,  a glass  of  the  beverage 
from  such  a keg,  to  those  accustomed  to  partake  of  malt  liqu  , 
could  surely  do  no  more  harm  than  if  fetched  from  a>  neigh- 
bouring gin  palace.  Also  an  itinerant  pawnbrokers  shop 
formed  like  a butcher’s  bicycle  cart,  and  adorned  with  the 
familiar  little  three  golden  balls,  would  perhaps  not  come 
amiss  to  the  poor  but  always  busy  housewife  It  would  at 
least  come  to  her  door,  instead  of  the  harassed  woman  being 
obliged  to  send  out  her  children  to  transact  the  all-too-fie* 
quent  necessary  loan. 

Although  the  Leeds  Triennial  Festival  does  not  take  place 
for  some  months— in  fact  not  until  October— the  rehearsal, 
are  to  be  commenced  immediately.  We  regret  to  say  that 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  still  too  ill  to  take  any  active  part  m 

the  work  ; but  another  eminent  musician,  Mr.  Joseph  Bar  y, 
has  generously  come  forward  with  offers  of  assistance  to  Ins 
confrere,  and  is  now  in  Yorkshire  to  meet  the  choir,  and  to 
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As  the  “General”  must,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  more  than  ever  anxious  to  carry  out  his  proposed  social 
scheme,  he  will,  no  doubt,  find  it  expedient  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  by  selling  some  of  the  valuable  house  property  and 
land  which  the  Salvation  Army  must  have  amassed  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  would  be  as  well,  too,  if  he  be  anxious  to 
economise,  not  to  charter  any  more  special  steamers  for  the  use 
of  himself  and  his  family,  and  also  to  forbid  the  members  of  the 
army  which  he  represents  to  waste  money  in  cab  fares.  . It  is 
seldom  one  can  walk  for  a few  yards  in  London  now  without 
noticing  one  of  the  male  or  female  soldiers  of  this  unwanted 
and  self-constituted  army,  reposing  comfortably  in  the  newest 
and  most  luxurious  of  hansoms,  instead  of  padding  the  hoof. 
The  sooner,  too,  that  the  numerous  Booth  family  commence 
again  to  work  for  their  livings  at  some  legitimate  trades, 
the  better,  we  should  say,  will  it  befor  the  revenue  of  the  army, 
unless  they  possess  private  means,  which  absolves  them  from 
the  necessity  of  toiling  for  a livelihood. 


It  may  safely  be  presumed  that  Mr.  William  Booth  himself 
does  possess  a private  fortune,  since  he  lately  travelled 
m prince  almost  round  the  world,  and  he  now  announces 
that  he  is  about  to  start  on  another  trip,  this  time 
not  to  Australia,  but  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  A very  nice  health-giving  trip,  and  if 
taken  with  first  class  fares,  and  occasionally  with  a special 
train  laid  on,  so  much  the  more  enjoyable  ; but  also  so  much 
the  more  expensive. 


Miss  Winifred  Emery  has  given  a decided  fillip  to  “ Lady 
Windermere's  Fan.”  Her  ladyship  now  poses  as  an  entirely 
Afferent  person  in  Miss  Emery’s  hands.  Lady  Windermere 
s now  a creature  of  intense  interest,  consequently  the  play 
s vastly  improved,  and  presents  altogether  a more  finished 
•epresentation  than  it  did  on  the  first  mgnt.  Mr.  Oscar 
Wide  has  a great  deal  to  thank  Miss  Winifred  Emery  for 
ind  no  doubt  he  has  already  expressed,  to  one  of  the  most 
'harming  of  young  English  actresses,  his  gratitude  to  her  lor 
laving  caused  so  much  additional  lustre  to  shine  upon  Ins 
flever  comedy.  

Mr.  Lart  is  evidently  in  favour  of  Beauty  Shows,  since  his 
next  venture  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  we  hear,  is  to  be 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  and  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew. 
The  new  piece  Mr.  Lart  had  in  rehearsal  has  been  set  aside  tor 
the  rehearsals  of  “ Hero  and  Leander.”  These  two  classical 

beauties  will  come  before  the  world  early  m June  ; and  doubt- 
less the  show  will  cause  plenty  of  gold  to  flow  into  the  Lart 
exchequer,  as  all  London  will  probably  flock  to  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre  to  see  and  comment  upon  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  s 
wonderful  draperies. 


We  have  not  our  “ Barnaby  Rudge  ” at  hand  ; but  should  not 
our  good  friend  the  Pall  Mall  Gazclte,  when  alluding  to 
Charles  Dickens’  raven  last  Saturday,  have  said  “ Grip,”  and 
not  “Grif”?  The  stuffed  Barnaby  Rudge  bird,  it  will  be 
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remembered,  was  sold  at  Christie’s,  and.  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Nottage,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  for  ^80,  after  the  severest 
of  fights  with  Andrew  Halliday ; but  surely  the  raven  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  Grip.  It  is  Mr.  Farjeon,  in  his  beau- 
tiful story,  entitled  “ Grif,”  who  has  familiarised  us  with  that 
appellation.  Halliday,  having  lost  the  illustrious  raven  at  the 
notable  Christie  sale,  consoled  himself  with  a set  of  Pick- 
wick spoons,  the  stems  of  which  were  surmounted  with  beau- 
tifully-carved heads  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  many  friends. 


tableau  have  been  allotted  to  Lady  Frances  Spencer 
Churchill,  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Sparke,  Miss 
Kennard,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Villiers. 


Many  correspondents  have  written  to  ask  us  by  whom  the 
little  book,  “ Useful  Notes  for  Travellers  in  Europe,”  is  pub- 
lished. If  they  will  all  kindly  refer  to  Sala’s  Journal  of 
May  7th,  on  page  29,  they  will  find  that  we  mentioned  the 
names  and  address  of  the  publishers.  One  correspondent, 
“ Heiliger  Aberdeen,”  takes  the  opportunity,  when  writing  a 
second  time  on  this  subject,  to  complain,  a little  rudely,  that 
trivial  questions  were  answered  instead  of  his  own  enquiry ; 
and  to  tell  us  that  nobody  in  the  fag  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  wants  to  know  anything  about  such  fossilized 
nonsense  as  cockades. 


The  Jubilee  number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News , the  first 
number  of  which  was  published  on  May  14th,  1842,  is  in 
most  respects  an  admirable  production ; but  the  effect,  the 
purport,  and  the  whole  significance  of  the  title  page,  sump- 
tuously drawn  by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  is  utterly  spoilt  by 
an  extraordinary  aberration  which  has  temporarily  obscured 
the  mind  of  that  accomplished  artist.  The  pediment  of  the 
ornamental  structure  which  fills  the  field  of  the  page  bears 
the  word  “Jubilee;”  but  Mr.  Sambourne,  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable perversity,  has  made  a figure  of  Time  with  his  hour- 
glass and  his  scythe,  and  blowing  a trumpet  sprawl  right  over 
four-fifths  of  the  word  “ Jubilee,”  so  that  the  only  letters  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator  read  thus,  “ J.  P.  E.  E.”  What  are 
the  post  nati  in  1942  to  make  of  J.  P.  E.  E.  ? 


We  can  assure  our  esteemed  Aberdeen  correspondent  that 
he  is  mistaken,  since  we  have  received  sixty  letters  on  this 
subject  alone.  G.  A.  S.  will  do  his  best  to  answer  his  cor- 
respondents’ queries  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  ; but,  looking  at  the  fact  that  he  has 
received  some  thousands  of  questions  already,  it  will  be  a 
little  difficult  to  reply  to  them  all  as  quickly  as  de- 
sired. But  occasionally,  when  space  permits,  we  shall 
devote  three  or  four  pages  to  the  “Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents” instead  of  the  one  or  two  pages  with  which  we 
started  ; and  by  so  doing  we  hope  to  satisfy  all  those  people 
who  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  us. 


The  letterpress  in  its  entirety  is  very  good,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  be  reminded  that  eight  out  of  the  twenty  illus- 
trations of  the  first  number  were  drawn  on  wood  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  who  in  1842  was  a young  man  of  twenty-five.  It 
appears  that  worthy  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  who  founded  the 
greatest  pictorial  journal  in  England,  called  on  young 
Mr.  Gilbert  at  his  house  at  Blackheath  to  solicit  his  artistic 
co-operation ; but  it  is  not  explained  in  the  Jubilee  (or 
“ J.  P.  E.  E.”)  number  why  Mr.  Ingram  should  have  visited 
the  juvenile  artist.  The  explanation  is  easily  given.  Before 
the  “/.  L.  N.”  was  started  Mr.  Ingram  and  his  partner  had 
become  the  proprietors  of  a patent  medicine  called  “ Parr’s 
Life  Pills,”  and  to  advertise  this  nostrum  a pamphlet  had 
been  published,  purporting  to  be  a biography  of  that  seven- 
teenth-century Methusalah,  “ Old  Parr.”  The  pamphlet  was 
illustrated  by  young  Mr.  Qilbert;  and  G.  A.  S.  specially 
remembers  a vignette  of  the  patriarch,  who  little  knew  that 
he  was  afterwards  to  become  a “pillar”  of  the  House  of 
Ingram,  being  received  by  King  Charles  I.  and  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria. 


Some  wiseacre  has  misled  our  esteemed  contemporary, 

Society , by  questioning  the  purity,  not  of  our  French,  but  that 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  If  the  wiseacre  will  read 
Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England  ” he  will  find  that  the 

Consort  of  Queen  Anne  was  habitually  known  as  “Est  il  a-,  T , , 

possible?"  from  his  frequent  use  of  that  interrogation.  ,,  6 Xublle®  numbf:r  also  contains  an  almost  complete 
“ Est  il  possible  ? ” is  quite  as  good  French  as  “Est  il  bete  ? ” ot  Portraits  of  the  Ht^ary  and  arti^ic  contributors  to 

A correspondent,  “ H.  R.,”  who  obligingly  forwards  us  the  thlr  fam°u^  P^taJe  PaPer-  Therein  it  is  pleasant  to  note  the 
cutting  from  Society,  thinks  that  everybody  ought  to  know  that  Pat"ar^hal  G.  H me,  now  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
the  expression  used  by  French  people  is  u Est-ce  possible?"  We  nstltute  °f  Painters  m Water  Colours,  who,  some  five-and- 
refer  our  valued  “ H.  R.”  to  Lord  Macaulay  and  Prince  forty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  Phhc/i  caricaturists,  but  had  given 
George  of  Denmark.  They  will  set  him  right ; or  at  all  Pronuse  ^isfuture  fame  as  an  aquarelliste  by  a marvellous 
events  he  can  make  himself  comfortable  on  the  point  by  dra™mg  London  in  a Fog.  In  fact,  the  artists  column 

taking  counsel  with  any  professor  of  the  French  language.  f ns  Wlt£  the  Pre^entl™ents  dear  old  friends, 

J 0 8 touching  whom  Self  has  talked  to  Partner.  Birket  Foster, 

Harrison  Weir,  Sam  Read,  Jack  Leech,  Hablot  K.  Browne — 
Dickens’  “Phiz” — G.  H.  Thomas,  Tom  Landseer,  dear  Bob 
Landells,  William  Harvey,  F.  Barnard — immortalised  by  the 
drawing  of  “Turkey  is  Hoff,  Sir!”— Caton  Woodville, 
Melton  Prior,  G.  A.  Storey,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
William  Simpson,  special  war  and  travelling  correspondent 
for  unnumbered  years,  all  figure  in  the  train. 


There  is  every  prospect  of  the  Tableaux  Vivants,  which 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Countess  of  Cottenham  and  Mrs. 
Tyssen  Amhurst,  in  aid  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needle- 
work, proving  a decided  success.  The  Tableaux  are  to  be 
given  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week  at  Queen’s  Gate 
Hall,  and  will  consist  of  nine  pictures  illustrating  the 
history  of  needlework.  Three  of  them  represent  English 
subjects — the  Earl  of  Warwick  sailing  for  France  with 
Henry  VI.,  the  Nuns  of  St.  Bridget  at  Sion  Monastery,  and 
Jeanie  Deans  pleading  before  Queen  Caroline.  Other  pic- 
tures are  taken  from  Egyptian,  Greek,  Scandinavian,  and 
Norman  sources.  The  concluding  Tableau  forms  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  Goddess  of  Industry,  surrounded 
by  Wool,  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Flax,  attended  by  Gold  and  Silver 
Thread.  The  Misses  Tyssen  Amhurst  have  painted  the 
scenery,  and  Lady  William  Cecil  has  designed  the  costumes, 
whilst  Herr  Schmiechen  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  groups. 

The  Greek  picture  promises  to  be  especially  striking.  It 
represents  a number  of  Greek  maidens  bringing  the  peplus  to 
drape  the  statue  of  Pallas  Athene.  The  characters  in  this 


Then  among  the  literary  “ gents  ” one  notices  Douglas 
Jerrold,  who  is  drawn  too  fat  and  too  stolid-looking,  and  whose 
hair  is  not  sufficiently  unkempt ; Shirley  Brooks,  who,  in 
common  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas  in  another  part  of  the 
paper,  looks  too  much  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates,  bluff  and  defiant,  and  “ fit  as  a fiddle,”  but 
with  only  one  moustache — why  has  he  been  robbed  of  his  hirsute 
symmetry  ? — dear  old  John  Lash  Latey,  for  many  years  literary 
editor  of  the  /.  L.  N. ; his  son,  John  Latey;  Clark  Russell, 
Clement  Scott,  Walter  Besant,  Frederick  Greenwood,  Rider 
Haggard,  George  Meredith,  and  William  Black.  But  where, 
both  self  and  partner  ask,  is  the  bright  and  pleasant  visage,  in 
this  brilliant  galaxy  of  literary  celebrities,  of  that  clever 
journalist  Mrs.  W.  Fenwick-Miller  ? 

...  A . Self  and  Partner. 
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ALARMING  BRAY  FROM  A DONKEY ! 


I have  always  had  a partiality  for  donkeys ; and  even  a fellow 
feeling  for  those  patient,  hard-working,  hard-living,  and 
generally  inoffensive  animals.  We  have  so  much  in  common. 
There  is,  moreover,  a sentimental  side  to  donkeydom.  Do  you 
know  any  lines  more  simply  pathetic  than  those  which  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  addressed  to  a Young  Ass  ? Sterne’s  famous 
episode  of  the  donkey  and  the  macaroons  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  sham  and  not  genuine  pathos;  still  there  are 
“ Neddies  ” and  “ Neddies ; ” and,  now  and  again  you 
meet  with  an  ass  that  is  spiteful  and  abusive,  and  who 
—the  Balaam  phenomenon  being  inverted— tells  not  truth  but 
fibs  when  he  speaks.  Such  a malevolent  “moke”  I find 
braying  in  a paper  called  the  National  Observer,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  doing  its  best  to  emulate  the  rancour  and  the 
rabidness  of  the  Saturday  Review  in  the  early  and  virulent  days 
of  that  now  placable  periodical.  An  anonymous  coward,  in 
the  National  Observer  of  May  7th,  has  written  two  columns  and 
a half  of  mendacious  calumny  about  me.  Such  braying, 
such  kickings,  and  such  attempts  to  bite,  as  this  journalistic 
donkey  indulges  in,  can  best  be  met  by  the  smart  application 
of  a journalistic  ashplant  to  his  mangy  flanks;  so  come  along 
donkey,  and  be  cudgelled. 

The  fellow  begins  by  telling  a falsehood.  He  says  that  I was 
born  “in  the  nick  of  time,”  and  that  I appeared  on  a sudden, 
bowing  and  smiling  as  the  New  Humourist  of  my  day.  This 
assertion  is  so  much  impudent  mendacity.  I wrote  my  first 
story,  called  “ Choo  Loo  Kwang ; or,  the  Stags  of  Pekin,” 
in  the  dear  old  Family  Herald,  seven-and-forty  years  ago,  when 
the  great  railway  mania  was  at  its  height.  I certainly 
neither  smiled  nor  bowed,  nor  was  greeted  as  a New 
Humourist,  on  that  occasion ; since  I did  not  put  my 
name  to  the  article.  I toiled  for  six  years  afterwards  in 
poverty,  in  obscurity,  and  very  often  in  dire  sickness, 
and  often  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger  ; painfully  serving  my 
first  apprenticeship  to  Literature  and  to  Journalism.  I served 
another  apprenticeship  of  six  years  to  Literature  and  Jour- 
nalism under  the  fostering  care  of  Charles  Dickens,  in 
Household  Words.  I had  had  twelve  years’  laborious  but 
inestimably  valuable  experience  in  my  craft  when,  in 
1857,  I joined  the  Daily  Telegraph,  in  which  I have  written, 
I suppose,  about  twelve  thousand  leading  articles;  and 
probably  the  National  Observer  donkey  will  be  surprised— if 
donkeys  can  be  surprised  at  anything — to  learn  that  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  articles  which  I have  composed  can  in 
any  sense  be  termed  humorous,  or  make  any  pretence  to 
humour.  The  “malevolent  moke  ” proceeds  to  say  that  my 
humour  has  seen  its  best  days ; as  the  public  have  “ learned 
the  trick  of  it,”  and  “there  was  never  a conjuror  that  was 
tickled  and  confounded  by  his  own  wonder-working.”  The 
donkey  lies  in  his  throat.  There  has  never  been  any  kind 
of  “ trick  ” in  anything  that  I have  written.  I write  precisely 
as  I think  and  as  I speak,  whether  it  be  in  private  life  or  on 
a public  platform  ; and  so  utterly  deficient  have  I always 
been  in  the  qualifications  which  seem  to  be  required  for 
what  is  known  as  a “ comic  ” writer,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
career  extending  over  more  than  two  score  years,  I have 
not  contributed  so  many  as  a dozen  articles  to  Punch. 
One  of  my  “ tricks,”  according  to  my  anonymous  calumniator, 
is  to  use  latinised,  equivalents  for  common  terms ; for 
example,  to  speak  of  “ equine  quadrupeds,  vulgarly  known 
as  horses.”  This  is  only  of  a piece  with  the  abuse 
showered  on  me  some  thirty  years  ago  by  my  ancient 
enemies  in  the  Saturday  Review,  who  were  never  tired  of 
girding  at  me  for  using  words  sometimes  of  many  syllables. 
I only  replied,  as  I continue  to  reply,  that  my  tongue  is 
hung  in  a Southern,  and  not  in  a Northern  belfry ; that  I 
come  of  a Latin  race  ; that  although  I am  a Cockney  born, 
I could  speak  foreign  tongues  before  I could  write  English;  and 
that  I am  entitled  to  use  any  words  which  I find  ip  the 


English  Dictionary,  and  which  I think  suitable  to  my  purpose. 
If  such  words  be  not  admissible  in  the  writing  of  English 
prose,  why  retain  them  in  the  English  Dictionary  ? As  to 
the  sneer  that  I acquired  so  enviable  a reputation,  that  I 
“ had  but  to  call  a mannikin  homunculus  to  make  the  mighty 
sides  of  the  world  shake  again  to  note  the  quaintness  of  the 
jest,”  I can  only  say  that  the  sides  of  the  world  have  never 
shaken  with  laughter  at  any  utterances  of  mine ; nor  are 
they  likely  to  do  so.  Grudgingly  admitting  that  I have 
worked  all  my  life  at  journalism,  the  ass  adds,  that  it  will  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  the  record  will  be  to  my  “eternal  credit.” 
What  does  the  irreverent  creature  mean  ? How  can  the 
credit  of  any  ordinary  child  of  mortality  be  eternal  ? I am  an 
old  man ; and  in  a very  few  years,  or  months,  or  days,  as 
Heaven  wills  it,  I must,  or  I may  die ; and  I am  not  vain  enough 
to  hope  that  the  world  will  for  any  lengthened  period  trouble 
itself  about  me  or  my  writings.  But  this  I will  declare — that 
although  I have  written  many  stupid,  blundering,  ungram- 
matical lines,  I have  not  set  down  one  of  which  I am  ashamed ; 
that  the  few  humorous  tales,  or  essays,  or  paragraphs,  which 
I have  penned  in  hours  of  comparative  relaxation,  are  as 
naught  when  contrasted  with  the  mass  of  more  than  tread- 
mill labour  which  I have  voluntarily  undergone,  in  the 
attempt  to  do  my  duty  as  a citizen  of  a free  country,  and  to 
use  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  me,  and  the  capacity 
which  I have  acquired,  by  long  years  of  earnest  study  of  every 
book  that  I could  get  hold  of,  and  by  extended  travel  in  foreign 
countries,  to  help  the  cause  of  truth,  of  good  morals  and  good 
manners  ; to  encourage  and  sympathise  with  the  poor,  and  not 
to  teach  them  that  the  rich  are  their  natural  enemies ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  often  their  best  friends.  I have 
written  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  articles  on  pauperism  and 
its  causes,  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  women,  on  statistics, 
on  trade  and  commerce,  on  industry  and  invention,  on  tech- 
nical education,  on  every  possible  theme  concerning  which  I 
knew  something  definite  and  practical ; and  my  reward  is  to 
be  jeered  at  and  traduced  by  a dastardly  losel  lurking  under 
the  mask  of  the  anonymous,  who  has  not  the  spirit  to  come  out 
into  the  open  and  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what  cause  he  has  to 
vilify  me. 

He  inquires,  “ Does  Mr.  Sala  himself  take  Mr.  Sala  very 
seriously  as  a journalist  ? ” I answer  that  Mr.  Sala  does. 
Journalism  has  always  been  with  me  an  essentially  serious 
occupation ; as  serious  as  that  of  the  clergyman,  the  surgeon  or 
the  civil  engineer.  It  made  me,  at  the  outset  of  my  career, 
long  years  ago,  a studious,  patient,  punctual,  laborious  man  ; 
and  if  I had  not  possessed  those  qualities,  my  friends,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  would  long  since  have 
dispensed  with  my  services.  They  know  well  enough  on 
how  many  varied  subjects  I have  written,  now  in  deep 
seriousness,  and  now  in  a lighter  strain  ; but  always  with  the 
intent  of  trying  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  my  readers ; and 
the  success,  which  I may  call  almost  unprecedented — 
which  the  writer  in  the  National  Observer  enviously  calls 
“prophesied” — of  Sala’s  Journal  proves  very  pleasantly 
to  me  that  I have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  old  friends 
among  my  readers,  who  remember  what  I have  done  in  the 
bygone,  and  who  are  glad  to  shake  hands  with  me  again  in 
the  columns  of  the  periodical  which  I conduct  in  the  interest 
of  my  wife.  The  National  Observer  donkey’s  allusion  to  her, 
in  a brief,  spiteful  bray,  is  gratuitously  insolent  and  insulting, 
and  will  induce,  I should  say,  in  the  minds  of  most  decently- 
thinking  people,  the  impression  that  a donkey  who  could 
scribble  such  venomous  balderdash  deserves  not  only  to 
be  cudgelled,  but  to  be  kicked.  The  insinuations  that  I am 
only  a “ common  journalist,”  that  “ the  note  book  ” — I 
seldom  refer  to  one — is  “ the  centre  of  my  imagination,” 
that  my  “stroke”  is  being  “enfeebled  by  years,”  and  that  I 
am  “ panting  behind,”  I treat  with  amused  contempt. 
And  if  indeed,  as  I grant,  I am  old  and  not  quite  so  strong 
on  my  legs  as  I was  wont  to  be,  my  hand  has  yet 
vigour  Enough  to  grasp  and  wield  the  stick  for  the  basting  of 
asinine  hides.  That  is  all.  Begone,  donkey,  to  your  shed  ! 

G-  A.  S. 
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A HOUSE  WITHOUT  BOOKS  IS  LIKE  A BODY  WITHOUT  A SOUL. — ClUYO. 


MUSIC. 

\ Popular  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Times. 

By  F.  Weber,  Organist  of  the  German  Chapel  Royal,  St. 

James’s  Palace.  London:  Simplcin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 

Kent  and  Co.,  Limited. 

Carlyle,  in  his  amusing,  though  contemptuous  fragment  on 
“The  Opera,”  is  impelled  to  exclaim,"  Good  Heavens,  from 
a Psalm  of  Asaph  to  a seat  at  the  London  Opera  in  the  Hay- 
market,  what  a road  have  men  travelled ! ” There  are 
comparatively  few  people  nowadays  who  are  prepared  to 
endorse  Carlyle’s  scornful  opinions  of  operatic  performances, 
or  his  view  that  “ music  has  for  a long  time  been  avowedly 
mad ; ” yet  his  passionate  outburst  of  feeling  is,  at  least, 
powerfully  suggestive  to  most  minds  of  the  romantic  interest 
for  which  the  musical  “road”  is  remarkable.  The  starting- 
point  on  the  “road”  goes  many  hundreds  of  years 
further  back  than  Asaph,  to  the  days  of  Jubal,  “ the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  pipe.”  It  is  in  that 
cradle-era,  of  which  we  have  but  microscopic  information, 
that  the  author  of  this  “ Popular  History  of  Music  ” begins  his 
story.  “Man,”  says  Mr.  Weber,  “longed  for  more  tones 
than  he  could  produce  by  his  own  voice  of  a limited  range, 
and  so  he  set  about  devising  string  and  wind  instruments. 
The  “harp”  of  Jubal  bore  some  resemblance,  it  is 
thought,  to  our  harp  or  guitar;  whilst  the  “pipe” 
(ugab),  coming  from  a word  meaning  “to  love,”  was  a soft- 
toned  wind  instrument.  It  is  a far  cry  from  the  days  of 
Jubal  to  the  time  of  Laban  and  Jacob,  when  the  tabret  is 
first  spoken  of.  This  percussion  instrument,  apparently  a 
kind  of  tambourine,  or  drum,  completes  the  trio  of  musical 
instruments,  which  seem  to  form  the  germs  of  the  many- 
branched  and  highly-finished  trio  of  our  own  day.  Truly  it 
is  a labyrinthine  “ road  ” from  the  “harp  ’ and  “pipe  of 
ingenious  Jubal  to  the  harps,  violins,  bass-viols,  pianos,  organs, 
and  the  rest,  of  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  The 
simple  tabret,  or  tambourine,  has  practically  held  its  ground, 
resisting  all  attempts  at  development ; for  the  solemn  old  drum, 
so  delightsome  in  our  Punch-and-Judy  days,  can  scarcely  be 
called  its  natural  descendant,  but  rather  a humiliating  proof 
of  the  incapacity  of  man  to  evolve  a noble  instrument  from 
the  skins  of  animals. 

Mr.  Weber  takes  us  into  many  lands  in  order  to  weave 
his  history.  The  origin  of  music  in  China  is  especially  pic- 
turesque. Ling-lun,  under  orders  from  Hoang-ty,  who  con- 
quered the  Empire  in  2700  B.c.,  “went  into  solitude  near 
the  banks  of  the  Hoangho,  and  listened  to  the  voices 
in  nature,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  sound  of  the  river. 
Then  he  cut  bambus  canes  of  various  lengths  ‘‘for  the 
twelve  semitones  in  the  octave,”  with  wffiich  division  he 
was  already  acquainted.  “The  lowest  tone  was  F,  the 
grand  tone  in  unison  with  the  sound  of  the  river, 
with  the  lowest  tone  of  the  male  voice,  and  an  octave  under 
the  lowest  tone  of  the  female  voice.”  Some  of  the  Chinese 
instruments  are  wonderful  in  their  odd  appearance.  The 
cheng,  for  instance,  looks  like  a teapot  with  several  perpen- 
dicular pipes  to  facilitate  its  water  supply,  but,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  have  a soothing  effect  on  the  perturbed  spirits  of 
the  “ heathen  Chinee.”  Sketches  are  also  given  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  art  in  Hindostan,  Siam,  Java,  and 
Egypt,  amongst  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Greeks,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  where  operatic  and  oratorical  music  began 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, _ and  whence  it 
spread  to  every  civilized  country.  “ Music  in  the  Christian 
Era  ” is  a topic  which  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  book, 
and  is  treated  with  a fulness  of  detail  evincing  . the 
author’s  careful  study  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Various 
schools  of  music,  and  of  the  impetus  given  in  the  elevation  of 
the  art  by  such  masters  as  Handel,  Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn, 


Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Mr.  Weber  shows  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal nations,  from  remotest  antiquity  down  to  our  time, 
have  had  a share  in  the  progress  of  music,  and  is  quick  to 
acknowledge  that  “ when  in  the  course  of  time  sacred  and 
secular  music  approached  and  assisted  each  oilier,  it  v, as 
with  the  best  results  for  both  sides  and  for  all  classes  of 
music.”  Some  of  his  concluding  remarks  are  weighty  and 
timely,  in  view  of  a certain  style  of  music  highly  approved 
of  in  many  circles.  “Vocal  and  instrumental  execu- 
tion,” he  says,  “ is  now  advanced  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
cleverest  performance  of  showy  music  is  by  many  prized  as 
the  highest  stage  of  musical  acquisition.  If  we  wish  music 
to  be  a true  and  lasting  friend  to  us,  let  us  choose  it  not  for 
mere  brilliancy  to  satisfy  ambition,  but  for  such  quahties 
which  will  be  elevating,  cheering,  and  soothing.” 

Mr.  Weber’s  book  may  be  warmly  recommended  as  a 
succinct  and  trustworthy  account,  presented  in  a popular 
style,  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  condition  of  the 
noblest  of  arts,  said  by  one  to  be  “ the  speech  of  angels. 


Practical  Notes  on  Singing  and  the  Production  of  the 
Voice.  By  Thalia  Beretta.  J.  Nichols  : Anerley  and 
Penge  Press. 

Madame  Beretta’s  success  as  a teacher  of  singing  will,  in 
itself,  be  a recommendation  to  the  little  book  which  she  has 
now  published;  it  may  be  read  through  in  half-an-hour,  but  it 
contains  the  experience  of  a lifetime  devoted  to  the  art,  and 
is  full  of  practical  information  to  the  learner.  d he  first 
chapter,  on  Breathing,  should  receive  close  attention  from 
those  who  wish  to  excel  as  singers,  either  in  private  or  public 
life.  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  an  audience  than  hearing  a 
good  voice  marred  by  mismanagement  of  the  breath,  which 
causes  the  “ singing  to  be  laboured  and  gasping,  mars  the 
utterance  of  the  words,  and  more  or  less  sacrifices  the  expres- 
sion of  the  song.”  Madame  Beretta  wisely  remarks  that  good 
teachers  are  born  and  not  made.  Many  a good  voice  is  spoiled  by 
an  ignorant  teacher ; her  own  method  is  based  upon  th{ 
old  Italian  school  of  teaching,  a method  which  is  still  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best,  and  which  without  doubt  produces  more 
lasting  qualities  in  the  voice  than  any  other. 


A Singing  Lesson,  How  to  Learn  or  Teach  it.  By 
Ch.  J.  Bishenden.  H.  Vickers. 

An  excellent  little  handbook,  for  either  teacher  or  pupil,  for 
the  latter  it  would  be  well  if  their  instructors  worked  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bishenden,  but  failing  this,  by  close 
study  of  the  little  manual,  any  intelligent  student  can  do 
much  for  himself  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  voice.  Besides 
hints  on  singing  there  is  much  useful  matter  in  the  book,  all 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  voice,  and  good  advice  is 
given  as  to  the  raiment  most  suitable  for  keeping  the  throat 
in  a healthy  condition  ; high,  tight  collars,  and  warm  wrappings 
about  the  neck  being  especially  to  be  avoided. 


A HANDY  DICTIONARY. 

A Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Charles  Annandale,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  and  enlarged 
edition.  London  : Blackie  and  Son,  Limited. 

As  a handy  dictionary,  brought  up  to  date,  this  .volume 
stands  unrivalled.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the 
definitions  and  explanations  as  clear  as  possible,  so  that  the 
veriest  tyro  may  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  even 
technical  and  scientific  terms.  Numerous  words  of  foreign 
importation,  which  have  been  grafted  on  the  English  tongue, 
as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin  historic  and  mythic  names,  are 
included  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Obsolete  ivords  and  mean- 
ings, when  considered  of  any  importance,  especially  when 
found  in  Scripture,  Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  are  also  given. 
Reference  ft  facilitated  by  grouping  derivative  words  in  one 
paragraph — a method  which,  whilst  assisting  the  compiler  in 
the  work  of  condensation,  will  commend  itself  to  most  users 
of  a dictionary.  The  present  edition  contains  a twelve-page 
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supplement  of  additional  works,  and  a key  to  noted  names  m 
fiction,  mythology,  &c.,  most  useful  to  the  literary  man.  A he 
appendix  includes  an  alphabetical  list  of  Engho  wri  ers, 
with  dates  of  birth  and  death,  a pronouncing  vocabulary  oi 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Scriptural  names,  pronouncing  lists  ot 
modern  geographical  and  biographical  names,  five  pages  ot 
foreign  words  and  phrases,  a list  of  abbreviations  and  con- 
tractions, forms  of  address,  and  last,  but  not  the  least  useful 
portion  of  the  contents,  particulars  of  the  principal  moneys  Oithe 
world.  The  printer  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  m 
e-frery  way  the  volume  meets  the  wants  of  all  who  seek  a 
handy  and  trustworthy  dictionary  at  a moderate  price. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Everyday  Work  in  the  Household.  By  Catherine  Moss. 

Bemrose  and  Sons. 

No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a young 
servant  than  this  one.  It  is  absolutely  thorough  in  every 
detail,  and  is  probably  written  by  one  who  has  had  much 
practical  experience  in  instructing  young  girls  in  domestic 
work.  To  all  who  know  the  difficulties  attending  such  teach- 
ing this  handbook  will  prove  a veritable  boon  ; and  it  will  be 
no  less  useful  to  the  young  housewife,  who  is  ignorant  of 
domestic  affairs,  than  to  the  servant.  The  whole  routine  of 
daily  life  in  the  household  is  embraced  in  its  pages,  and  every 
necessary  information  is  given  on  washing  and  cleaning, 
sweeping,  washing  silver  and  glass,  economy  and  care  of 
food,  bed-making,  waiting  at  table,  with  excellent  advice  on 
clothes,  manners,  and  thrift,  and  other  similar  topics. 


FICTION. 

The  Bushranger’s  Sweetheart.  By  Hume  Nisbet. 

London : F.  V.  White  and  Co. 

This  is  a book  full  of  stirring  interest,  giving  a good 
insight  into  the  rougher  sides  of  Australian  life  and  manners. 
There  is  an  absolute  vitality  in  the  characters,  and  a “go  ” 
in  the  incidents,  which  serve  to  make  the  work  both  thoroughly 
instructive  and  readable.  The  hero,  Lucknow  Mortimer,  a 
young  Englishman  of  good  position,  quarrels  with  his  uncle, 
who  disinherits  him,  and,  finding^himself  unfitted  to  gam  a 
livelihood  in  England,  determines  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Australia.  So  far  the  book  is  common-place  enough,  but,  no 
sooner  are  we  on  Australian  soil  than  this  element  abruptly 
ends.  We  are  introduced  to  a crowd  of  personages,  larrikins, 
landowners,  miners,  journalists,  bushrangers,  and  lodging- 
house  keepers,  many  of  them  distinctly  “ shady  ” as  to 
morals  and  general  tone,  but  one  and  all  possessed  of  an 
individuality  which  at  once  endows  the  pages  with  life  and 
motion ; and  to  these  pages  the  reader  is  referred  for  the 
story  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  “Luck  Mort  ” and  the 
pathetic  tale  of  the  bushranger  and  his  brave  sweetheart. 


Punchinello’s  Romance.  By  Roma  White.  A.  D.  Innes 
and  Co. 

This  is  a tale  full  of  delightful  fancies  and  high  thoughts, 
one  that  the  youngest  and  most  innocent  girl  might  read 
with  pleasure,  though  perchance  she  might  miss  its  meaning, 
and  which  those  who  have  graduated  in  the  school  of 
experience  and  sorrow  will  read  between  the  lines,  and  in 
Dorothy’s  failures  will  see  a shadow  of  their  own  past. 
Dorothy  and  Jim  Taylor  are  two  noble  characters,  who  have 
a desire  to  set  the  wrongs  of  the  world  to  rights,  each  in  their 
own  fashion.  Dorothy,  “the  Elfin  Princess,”  has  lived  an 
entirely  untrammelled  and  unconventional  life  with  her 
guardian — the  Punchinello  of  the  title,  but  whom  she  lovingly 
terms  Humpty  Dumpty,  and  as  she  grows  into  woman- 
hood is  inspired  with  lofty  aims,  but,  like  many  another 
reformer,  she  fails  to  reconcile  the  problems  of  life 
with  her  own  ideas,  and,  because  all  things  are  not  good, 
Dorothy  begins  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  good — whether 
all  is  not  indeed  “ Vanity.”  Failing  to  reconcile  the  mercy  of 
God  with  the  misery  around  her,  she  refuses  to  recognise  the 
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existence  of  God.  How  her  crude  ideas  widen,  and  oyer 
what  rough  paths  she  travels  before  she  again  reaches  the 
haven  of  belief  will  be  found  in  the  story,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  worth  reading.  The  desire  of  Jim  Taylor,  who  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  man,  is  to  become 
a gentleman  ; but  the  misery  and  squalor  around  him  touch  a 
deeper  chord  in  his  nature,  and  the  desire  to  rise  in  worldly 
position  is  lost  in  stronger  feeling  for  the  welfare  ot  his 
fellow  creatures,  he  struggles  manfully  with  the  social 
problems  and  fails,  but  failure  brings  success  in  its  tram,  and 
Tim  rises  from  a bed  of  sickness  to  find  the  way  clear 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  There  are  many  amusing 
touches  in  the  book.  Plumpty  Dumpty,  with  his  kind  y^ 
cynicism,  is  a delightful  character,  andso,  too,  are  the  two  deal 
old  sisters,  one  of  whom  “ sang  softly  and  very  wrong  y 
indeed,”  while  the  other  played  “softly  and  more  wrongly 
still,”  and  so  again  in  Malachi  Crank,  the  old  butler,  who 
recommended  “ salmon  and  cucumber  as  a powerful  relish  even 
in  tribulation.”  The  whole  story  is  redolent  of  strong  north 
^n„nfn r Hfp  and  north  countrv  humour. 


Walks,  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits  of  Two  School- 
Boys.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  New  Edition. 
Play-Hours  and  Half-holidays  ; or,  Further  Experiences 
of  Two  School  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
D.C.L.  London  : Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  must  rank  amongst  the  best  books  for  boy 
readers.  The  strong  interest  they  excite  by  the  narration 
of  school  experiences  and  play-ground  frolic  is  m no  wise 
lessened  by  the  information  introduced  about  a thousand-and- 
one  things,  such  as  are  dear  to  the  enquiring  minds  ot 
youngsters.  Healthy  and  stimulating  to  a degree,  they 
ought  to  find  a prominent  place  on  the  book-shelves  of  every 
school-boy.  The  volumes  include  many  graphic  illustrations. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

The  Fate  of  Fenella.  By  twenty-four  writers.  Three  vols. 
o is.  6d.  London  : Hutchinson  & Co.  _ 

Complete  Press  Dictionary  for  1892.  Sixth  edition.  is. 

London  : Shelley  & Co.  „ 

The  Satire  of  Cynicus.  3s.  6d.  London:  The  Cynicus 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & 

C°Cmsyto  Tel-el-Kebir.  A Narrative  Poem,  descriptive  of 
the  deeds  of  the  British  Army.  By  Charles  Rathbone  Low 

I. N.,  F.R.G.S.  10s.  6d.  London:  W.  Mitchell  & Co. 

Poems  by  fames  Joseph  Barrett.  From  the  author,  52,  King 

Henry’s  Walk,  London.  . 

Reasons  for  Opposing  Woman  Suffrage.  By  Admiral  Maxse. 
New  Edition,  is.  London:  W.  Ridgway. 

Through  Deep  Waters.  A Novel.  By  B.  Walsh.  London. 

Trischler  & Co.  _ . . , 

A Tiger’s  Cub.  By  Eden  Philpotts.  3s.  6d.  Bristol. 

J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 

Essays  by  Sainte-Bcuve.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Elizabeth  Lee.  (The  Scott  Library.)  is.  6d.  London: 
Walter  Scott. 

The  Athenian  Oracle.  A Selection,  edited  by  John  Under- 
hill. With  a prefatory  letter  from  Walter  Bcsant.  (The 
Scott  Library.)  is.  6d.  London:  Walter  Scott. 

Depression  : What  it  is,  and  How  to  Cure  it.  By  A.  E.  Bridge., 

B.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.P.E.  is.  London  : John  Hogg. 


Periodicals  and  Pamphlets: — The  Dallastype  Shakespeare 
(Part  I).  A Reduced  Facsimile  of  the  First  Folio  (1623)  Edition 
in  the  British  Museum.  (Three  Shillings).  London  . Duncan 
C.  Dallas,  Furnival  Street.  Versification  : a Monthly 
Magazine  of  Measure  and  Metre.  Offices:  61,  Chancery 
Lane.  Davy  Stephens:  a Biographical  Sketch,  and  “Life 
Adventures  ” of  Davy  Stephens.  Alexander  and  Shepheard. 
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THE  DBBBY. 

I WILL  not  be  so  impertinent  as  to  inquire  what  may  be  the 

things  the  first  happening  of  which  makes  the  most  ineffaceable 
impression  on  a lady’s  memory.  We  menfolk,  however,  usually 
preserve  a keen  remembrance  of  primary  events  m our  lives. 
The  first  night  at  a big  school ; the  rough  cross-examination 
as  to  your  parents’  names  and  station  in  Society,  and  t e 
exact  amount  of  the  pocket-money  which  you  have  brought 
with  you.  These  you  will  scarcely  forget.  If  you  be  a smoker, 
you  will  never  forget  your  first  cigar,  and  how  dreadfully  sick 
the  three  ha’penny  Cuba,  smoked  on  board  a Gravesend  steamer, 
made  you,  say,  fifty  years  ago.  _ As  regards  love  matters, 
men,  I take  it,  have  longer  memories  than  women  ; and  they 
preserve  an  acute,  keen,  and  abidingly  sore  remembrance  o 
the  first  young  lady  who  jilted  them,  or  the  first  who 
was  kind  enough  to  say  that  she  would  regard  them 
as  brothers,  but  in  no  more  affectionate  light.  1 think,  too, 
most  of  us  are  not  apt  to  forget  our  first  fish  dinner  at 
Greenwich ; and  how  the  salmon  cutlets — it  could  not  have 
been  the  champagne — disagreed  with  us  the  next  morning. 
Can  you  recollect  your  first  silver  watch,  with  the  guard 
made  from  the  plaited  hair  of  a dear  sister  ?— a watc 
which  you  not  only  exhibited  to  your  school  fellows,,  but 
also  drew  from  your  pocket  in  secret  twenty  times 
a day,  to  open  aud  shut  it,  and  fondle  and  kiss  the  chain. . 1 can. 

I.  am  sure,  too,  that  you  recollect  your  first  pantomime  just  as 
vividly  as  you  do  the  last  grand  Christmas  spectacle,  produced 
bv  Sir  Augustus  Harris  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

But  I have  reserved  for  the  last,  an  event  which  very 
few  Englishmen  I should  say — that  is  among  the  classes 
who  do  not  think  it  wicked  to  witness  a horse  race— ever 
forget.  I mean  your  first  Derby  Day.  Pull  yourself 
together ; bid  the  roaring  looms  of  Time  be  silent  lor 
a moment ; indulge  in  a little  introspection  ; and  the  name  ot 
the  winner  of  the  first  Derby  you  ever  saw  will  rise  up 
before  you,  a beneficent  Jack-in-the-box.  My  first  Derby 
winner  was  a horse  called  Voltigeur ; and  although  I have 
no  Racing  Calendar  on  my  shelves,  there  is  no  need  lor  me 
to  consult  the  few  horsey  books  I have — “ Stonehenge, 
Samuel  Sidney,  and  the  like— to  recall  the  year  when 
Voltigeur  carried  off  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  lurl. 
With  a dear  brother,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  a renowned  bass  singer  of  the  period  just 
named,  the  late  W.  H.  Weiss,  did  I undertake  my  first 
journey  to  Epsom  to  see  the  Derby  run.  It  was  a gloriously 
sunny  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and  we  agreed  to  go  by  road 
— rather  a costly  project  ; as  none  of  us  enjoyed  a super- 
fluity of  shekels.  Being,  however,  young,  in  the  highest 
health  and  spirits,  and  on  pleasure  bent,  we  resolved  for  once 
on  a neck-or-nothing  outing.  We  could  pinch  a little  after- 
wards, we  thought,  to  atone  for  the  reckless  prodigalities  ot 
Epsom  Downs ; so  we  covenanted  with  a friendly  livery  stable- 
keeper  at  Camden  Town  to  let  us  for  the  day  a one- 
horse  vehicle  ample  enough  to  accommodate  three 
passengers.  It  called  itself  a . phaeton;  but  whether 
it  had  a substantial  claim  to  that  aristocratic  appellation,  or 
whether  it  was  a kind  of  combination  of  a gig,  a dennet,  a 
stanhope,  a tilbury,  a dog  cart;  or  a one-horse  chaise,  I am  not 
prepared,  at  this  advanced  period  of  life’s  evening,  to  come 
into  any  court  of  conscience,  and  make  affidavit.  At  all  events, 
the  conveyance  held  us  three  very  comfortably.  It  was  Weiss 
who  first  took  the  reins.  He  was  short-sighted,  and  drove 
very  badly.  My  brother  drove  a little  worse ; and  I could  not 
drive  at  all.  Somehow  or  another,  I never  could  ride  or 
drive,  or  even  trundle  a hoop,  or  wield  a bat,  or  catch  a ba 
in  anything  but  a hopelessly  clumsy  and  imbecile  manner. 
I remember,  once,  being  lowered  into  a boat  with  half  a dozen 
companions,  mostly  ladies,  exclusive  of  rowers  from  a pass- 
enger steamer  in  the  road-ffead  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico.  1 he 
tiller-ropes  were  put  into  my  hands,  and  I was  bidden  to  steer 


to  shore.  Of  course,  I steered  the  wrong  way,  and  brought  the 
boat  well  up  against  the  basement  of  the  Castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa.  A scream  of  indignation,  mingled  with  scorn,  fro  1 
my  fair  companions  and  the  rowers,  incited  me  to  try  back , 
and  I steered  the  confounded  wherry  right  into  the  paddle- 
wheels  of  the  steamer,  which  had  brought  us  from  Havana 
was  at  once  ignominiously  deposed  from  the  proud  position  of 
man  at  the  helm  ; and,  upon  my  word,  I think  it  was  a lady 
from  New  York,  in  a large  auburn  chignon,  and  a crinoline  . 
big  in  degree  as  the  Kolokol  of  the  Kremlin  who  successfully 
guided  the  boat  to  the  quay  at  Vera  Cruz.  This  slight  digres- 
sion will  serve  as  a sufficient  explanation  as  to  why  I did  not 
venture  to  take  a turn  at  driving  the  anomalous  convcyance  m 
which  we  went  to  see  Voltigeur  win  the  Derby.  There  is  a 
proverb  as  to  a Providence  which  is  said  to  watch  over  drunken 
men.  We  three  pilgrims  to  Epsom  went  and  returned,^bJ* 
enough  • still  some  kindly  Fates  must  have  watched  over  the  tw o 
^^^aucceJvdy  tookthe  “ribbons.”  Webumped  a 
good  deal,  and  got  chubbed  often  enough,  and  were  sworn  at  m a 
most  discourteous  manner.  But  in  the  end  we  got  through  our 
ordeal  without  a mishap,  and  brought  back  the  horse  and  trap 
safely  to  Camden  Town.  Our  steed  was  a gaunt,  long-legged 
animal,  with  a fiddle-case  head,  straight  shoulders  drooping 
quarters7and  a switch  tail.  I shall  never  forget  when  we 
took  the  equipage  home,  and  the  stablemen  had  unharnessed 
this  Rosinante,  and  removed  his  blinkers,  h°w  he  turne^ 
fiddle-case  head  towards  us  three,  and  gave  us  One  Look  . He 
didn’t  speak-poor  brute  ! he  could  not  speak-vrt was  that 

look  most  eloquently  articulate;  It  said  unmistakab  y . 

Pr  Let  me  hint  that  our  expenditure,  on  this,  my  first  Derby 
day,  although  riotously  extravagant  when  our  existing 
means  were  considered,  did  not  reach  any  serious  pecu- 
niary figure.  Indeed,  we  only  paid  thirty  shillings  for 
the  hire  of  the  horse  and  trap.  We  lunched  from  a pic-n  c 
basket,  which  our  landlady  at  Camden  Town  had  carefuLy 
uacked  up  for  us— Weiss  bearing  his  share  of  the  cost— and 
which  contained  some  pressed  beef,  a dressed  crab  a nice, 
crisp  salad,  some  cream  cheese,  a crusty  loaf,  a e v ha  - 
boiled  eggs,  and  some  Allsopp  s pale  ale.  The  total  cost 
wasundec  fifteen  shillings.  My  brother  drew  “ ™igeur 
in  a sweepstake  on  the  course,  and  won  five  shillings  so  that 
on  the  whole,  we  had  not  to  pinch  very  sorely  on  the  morrow 

0fnieaveStnoaidndof  remembrance  of  the  number  of  Derbies 
that  I have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years^, 

I am  as  great  a “ duffer  ” in  racing  matters  as  l am  m ndi  ^ 
and  drivfng ; knowing  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  odds,  and 
bein°r  as  a rule,  totally  indifferent  as  to  what  horse  wins  o 
losesTeither  at  the  Derby  or  at  any  other  of  th°s^J,^S,p“bli® 
enjoyment  of  which  the  eminently  horsey  English  Public 
absolutely  revel.  I suppose,  however,  that  I have  witnessed 
twenty  races  for  the  Derby ; and  I have  never  once  travelled 
by  raih  I have  made  one  of  a party  in  landaus  and  barouches, 
two-horsed  and  four-horsed.  I have  driven  down  ^ fians°™ 
cabs  and  once  in  a good  old-fashioned  “growler,  and  in  that 

humble,  but  comfortable  equipage,  we^passed  a most  enjoya  e 

day.  Once  also,  I remember  going  down  in  a hlShly  festl^ 
fashion,  with  poor  Edward  Sothern  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Lord  Dundreary.  Now,  I may  confess  once  for  all,  that  i am 
endowed,  and  perhaps  afflicted,  with  a somewhat  hasty  and 
“ pesky  ” temper.  On  this  particular  Derby  da7’  Sotbern’ 
kindliest,  but  still  the  most  provoking  of  .practical  jokers,  was 
as  full  of  mischievous  pranks  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat, 
offered  to  bet  me  a guinea,  before  we  reached  Clapham,  that 
I would  lose  my  temper,  and  lose  it  badly,^  before  2 pum 
“But  why,  my  dear  Sothern,  I asked,  should  I los 
it  T The  weather  is  beautiful ; I did  my  day’s  work  by  getting 
up  at  six  this  morning  ; I am  in  the  best  of  all  good company, 
and  I haven’t  got  a penny  on  the  race.  Never  m , 
persisted  Lord  Dundreary,  “I  will  bet  you  one  gua.  hat 
you  will  blaze  up  like  a box  of  vesuvians  thrown  into 
the  fire  before  2 p.m.”  “ I seldom  wager;  but  for  the  fun  of  the 
rhino-  I took  the  bet.  It  was  half-past  one  when  we  reached 
the  course;  and  one  of  the  officious  red-jackets  who  haunt  the 
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Hill,  stepped  forward  to  give  me  the  customary  brush-down. 

I strolled  a few  paces  onward ; when  another  red -jacket 
pounced  upon  me,  and,  notwithstanding  my  expostulations, 
brushed  me  down  again  : hissing  meanwhile  as  though  he 
were  grooming  a horse.  I essayed  to  light  a cigar,  when  a 
third  brush-fiend  was  upon  me  ; but  when  a fourth  made  his 
appearance,  brandishing  his  implement  of  torture,  the  dams 
of  my  long  pent-up  temper  broke  down;  and  a torrent  ot 
adjectives,  the  reverse  of  complimentary,,  flowed  over 
the  fourth  brush-demon.  My  wrath  wras  at  its  height,  when 
I found  myself  quietly  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  beheld 
the  maliciously  chuckling  countenance  of  Sothern.  I will 
trouble  you  for  one  guinea,”  he  said,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plode with  laughter.  Of  course  he  had  followed  me  about, 
and  fee’d  the  brush-fiends  to  harry  me  to  desperation. 

Yes,  I have  done  the  Derby,  as  American  oyster  saloon 
keepers  proclaim  of  their  bivalves,  “in  every  style”— gigs, 
landaus,  barouches,  hansoms,  shandrydans,  a private  omnibus, 
a wagonette,  a brougham,  the  box-seats  and  the  back-seats  of 
drags,  in  all  manner,  indeed,  of  four-wheeled  and  two-wheeled 
machines,  save  a railway  train.  I could  never,  in 
my  young  days,  muster  up  sufficient  resolution  to  walk  to 
Epsom,  in  what  is  known  as  “honest-man”  fashion;  but  I 
remember  once,  disguised  in  very  shabby  garments, 
in  the  company  of  Henry  Aiken  (the  well-known  race-horse 
painter ; who  equipped  himself  for  the  purpose  in  the 
garb  of  an  ostler  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days)  spending  on 
the  Course  and  its  purlieus  the  whole  night  before  the  Derby. 
Such  a fearful  Pandemonium  I never  witnessed  in  my 
life ; and  I hope  that  I shall  never  witness  such  squalid,  and 
such  profligate  horrors  again.  I have  tried  to  blot  out  the 
appalling  scenes  from  the  tablets  of  my  memory.  Still,  ever 
and  anon,  they  recur ; and  I see  the  Epsom  Pandemonium 
again,  as  in  a glass,  not  darkly,  but  in  a crimson  haze.  The 
scenes  of  riot  and  ignoble  revelry — scenes  which  even  the 
police  did  not  care  to  meddle  with,  or  . to  take  official 
cognizance  of — come  up  to  me  with  unsolicited,  but  irresist- 
ible  distinctness.  Some  ten  years  since,  happening  to  be 
the  guest  of  a certain  hospitable  host,  at  a house  well 
known  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys,  Clerk  of  the  Acts  to  the  Admiralty,  close  to  Epsom 
Town,  and  called  The Durdans,  we  strolled,  one  bright  spring 
morning,  before  lunch,  on  to  the  Downs,  and  steadily  walked 
the  Derby  course.  The  cheerfulness,  the  stillness,  the  balmy 
air,  the  few  pearly  cloudlets  set  in  the  blue  sky,  the  singing 
of  the  birds,  the  happy  peace  and  innocence  of  the  fair  Eng- 
lish landscape,  were  suddenly,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  overcast  by 
masses  of  confused  life,  now  black,  now  lurid  red.  Ruffianly, 
violent,  and  ribald  language — fighting,  swearing,  drinking, 
gambling — horrible  to  remember.  It  was  the  phantom  ot 
the  Night  Before  the  Derby. 

But  Epsom,  I may  possibly  be  reminded,  is  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  sixteen-and-a-half  miles  south-west  of  London.  How 
then  can  the  Derby  Day  have  anything  to  do  with  London 
it  pjp  to  Date  ” — a very  large  portion  of  which  gigantic 
metropolis  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ? I answer : Every- 
thing. On  the  Derby  Day,  and  to  a smaller,  but  still  con- 
siderable extent,  on  the  Oak’s  Day,  London  transports  itsel 
bodily  to  Epsom  Downs.  You  see  scarcely  anything  of  the 
rural  element  at  the  Derby.  The  “ County  Families  maybe 
there;  but  they  do  not  affect  airs  of  provincial  supremacy,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do  at  some  other  race  meetings.  I have  seen 
inscriptions  on  the  stands  at  York  and  Doncaster,  For 
the  County  Families  only,”  and  have  trembled,  with  respectful 
awe,  at  the  portentous  proclamation.  At  Epsom  the  county 
element  is  completely  swamped  by  the  town  one.  Even  the 
great  professional  “bookies”  from  the  Midlands  andtheNorth, 
who  journey  by  rail  to  the  Downs,  and  who  represent,  not  only 
great  power  of  lung,  but  also  an  immense  amount  of  capital,  are 
absorbed  and,  in  a great  degree,  negatived,  by  the  amazing 
rush  of  humanity  hailing  from  London. 

The  Royalties,  when  sad  bereavement  does  not  keep  them 
away  from  the  racecourse  ; the  nobility  and  gentry  ; the  club- 
mashers  ; the  dashing  young  guardsmen  ; the  old  gentlemen 


from  the  more  sedate  clubs  ; the  stockbrokers,  and  City  men 
generally  ; the  actors  and  actresses  ; the  artists  and  journal- 
ists ; the  acrobats,  nigger  minstrels  and  gipsies ; the  coster- 
mongers; the  dancers  on  stilts,  conjurors  and  the  Aunt 
Sally  people ; the  very  tatterdemalions  who  hang  about 
the  carriages  to  beg  scraps  of  food  or  to  “ lift  ” a silver 
fork  or  a tankard  if  they  can,  when  nobody  is  looking ; the 
tramps,  the  pickpockets,  all  have  a London  or  at  least  a 
surburban  aspect  about  them.  Belgravia  jostles  South 
Lambeth  ; Capel  Court  and  Pall  Mall  rub  shoulders  ; a con- 
tingent from  Bermondsey  comes  down  in  the  same  train  with 
a cohort  from  Highgate ; all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  are  jumbled  together  on  the  Course  ; even  as  all  ranks 
and  kinds  of  vehicles  are  visible  on  the  road,  from  the  regi- 
mental drag  of  the  Ninetieth  Hussars  to  the  spring 
cart  of  the  small  East-End  tradesman,  wno  drives 
down  his  wife  and  “ missus  ” for  a day  s outing , 
from  the  open  landau  with  four  spanking  greys,  and 
postillions  in  blue  jackets,  buckskins,  and  white  silk  hats  , to 
the  free  and  independent  costermonger  with  his  pal  in  the 
“shallow ’’tranquilly  piloting  his  “little’  oss,”  or,  perchance,  his 
donkey,  through  the  seething  throng.  It  is  the  one  great 
London  holiday,  which  in  variety,  in  cheerfulness,  and  in  cordial 
good  fellowship  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  beats  hollow, 
in  my  opinion,  even  the  merriest  of  our  Bank  Holidays  , of 
which  very  many  of  our  superfine  classes  do  not  at  all 
approve,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  elegant,  but  sulky  seclu- 
sion on  the  festivals  of  St.  Lubbock:  highly  indignant  in  their 
own  superfine  manner  because  their  tradespeople  have  shut  up 
their  shops,  and  they,  the  superior  ones,  have  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  new  laid  eggs  and  hot  rolls  at  breakfast.  No  such 
feelings  of  acerbity  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  Derby  day ; and 
pure  democracy,  while  it  makes  itself  manifest  in  its  scores 
and  scores  of  thousands,  has  no  kind  of  envy  or  dislike  of  its 
oligarchical  or  plutocratic  neighbours.  The  races  are  for  every- 
body ; and  the  poorest  creature  on  the  Course  can  see  the 
sight,  with  a little  pushing  and  squeezing,  as  well  as  the 
Princes  and  Princesses,  the  grandees  and  the  millionaires,  can 
see  it  from  their  windows  in  the  Grand  Stand,  or  on  the  lawn 
before  it.  Hearty,  jovial,  social  equality  are  the  order  of  the 
day ; and  for  once  the  short  pipe  and  the  regalia  are  brethren, 
and  the  penny  Pickwick  is  quite  as  good  as  the  Laferme 

cigarette.  Nobody  puts  on  “side,”  or  assumes  superior  attitudes. 

If  he  did  he  would  be  chaffed,  as  the  say  is,  into  or  out  of  his 
boots.  Nor,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  there  very  much 
difference  between  the  Derby  day  “ Up  to  Date  and  the  many 
Derby  days  that  I have  seen.  One  important  exception  must  of 
course  be  noted.  The  railway  stations  now  come  right  up  to 
the  Course ; and  the  trains  run  with  amazing  celerity  and 
punctuality,  conveying  an  enormous  number  more 
passengers  than  they  were  formerly  wont  to  do..  Every 
year,  again,  we  hear  plaintive  moans  as  to  th®  falling  oft  of 
carriages,  and  the  poor  show  of  horse-flesh  on  the  road  , yet  I will 
venture  to  prophesy,  that  the  road  on  the  Derby  Day  of  1892, 
will  be  crowded,  and  joyous,  and  altogether  as  enjoyable 
as  the  many  crowded  joyous  and  hilarious  roads  of  the  past. 
Some  pockets  may  be  picked,  some  watches  lost  on  the  Course; 
a few  heads  may  be  punched,  and  a few  roughs  run  in  by  the 
police,  who,  again,  are  mainly  Metropolitan  Police,  and  bring 
London  “ Up  to  Date  ” into  the  midst  of  West  Surrey  ; but 
the  only  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  scene 
will  be  a decrease  in  the  offensive  horse-play,  especially  the 
flinging  of  nuts  and  bags  of  flour  at  the  people  in  the  carriages 

. horse-play  which  rendered  old-fashioned  Derbies  extremely 

uncomfortable.  London  “Up  to  Date”  in  squadrons  and 
platoons,  in  regiments  and  legions,  and  grand  armies  recruited 
from  every  point  of  the  Metropolitan  compass,  will  duly  de- 
ploy and  manoeuvre,  and  march  past,  and  stand  at  ease  at 
Epsom,  always  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Police  ; and 
by  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  will  straggle  back 
somehow  to  the  realms  of  Cockneydom,  tired,  dusty,  but 
—if  they  have  only  managed  to  abstain  from  the  perilous 
practice  of  backing  the  favourite— quite  happy. 

G.  A.  S. 
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By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Continued. 

Violet  came  across  to  where  they  were  sitting. 

" We  are  arranging  a trip  up  the  lake — luncheon  at  Glion,  or  at  the 
Mont  Fleuri  Hotel,  and  Chillon  afterwards,  and  we  are  trying  to  persuade 
mother  to  come  and  to  stay  the  night,  so  that  we  may  go  to  Les  Avants 
the  next  day  and  gather  chestnuts  in  the  woods.  Do  come— you  shall 
stop  at  the  Mont  Fleuri  if  you  don’t  want  to  climb,  and  Mrs.  Darlow, 
you  and  Miss  Polhill  will  come  too,  won't  you  ? ” 

Eleanor  said  yes.  She  was  reckless.  It  was  best  that  she  should  be 
&s  much  as  possible  with  Alec  and  his  future  wife,  and  accustom  herself 
to  the  idea  that  he  no  longer  cared  for  her— to  accustom  him  as  well  to 
the  idea  that  she  no  longer  cared  for  him.  Care ! Oh  yes,  she  did  care. 
But  it  was  only  because  she  wanted  him  to  be  happy,  because,  since  she 
had  made  a mess  of  her  own  life,  she  wanted  to  be  sure  that  she  had  not 
helped  him  make  a mess  of  his. 

Mrs.  Dundas  fell  in  with  the  scheme,  though  she  protested  her  age; 
and  Violet  coaxed  prettily  while  Alec  stood  by  perfectly  grave,  and  say- 
ing hardly  a word.  Used  he  to  be  so  silent  in  the  old  days  ? Oddly 
enough,  Violet  caught  up  Mrs.  Darlow’s  unspoken  thought. 

‘‘Alec,  you  must  persuade  the  elders;  you  haven't  said  anything.  Mrs. 
Darlow,  you  used  to  know  him  ages  ago.  Was  he  always  so  quiet  ? 

Eleanor  laughed.  Violet  slipped  her  arm  through  that  of  the  elder 
woman  as  Alec  moved  towards  the  whist  table.  “ I want  you  to  tell  me 
what  he  was  like — not  now,  but  by-and-bye.  Ten  years  ago  seems  such 
ages.  It  was  more  than  that,  was  it  ? " 

“Yes,  more  than  that,"  said  Eleanor,  in  a strange  voice.  "And  we 
were  both  young.” 

Something  in  her  tone  struck  the  girl.  She  gazed  at  her  for  an  instant 
silently.  “ He  says  he  was  a new  chum  on  your  uncle’s  station.  I know 
what  a new  chum  is.  And  all  you  colonials  make  a butt  of  a new  chum 
when  he  first  goes  out,  and  play  practical  jokes  on  him,  and  are  generally 
disagreeable.  I’m  sure  you  wouldn't  have  been  disagreeable,  Mrs.  Darlow. 

I have  no  doubt  that  you  were  kind  to  him,  and  that  he  has  the  most 
grateful  remembrance  of  you.  I can  quite  imagine  it.  It  would  be  like 
a story,  and  the  young  lady  of  the  house  taking  his  part ; and  you  were 
a great  belle,  weren’t  you  ? Please  don’t  think  me  impertinent.  Alec 
said  you  were  a very  smart  young  lady — not  in  those  words  of  course , 
but  he  said  you  were  Very  pretty  and  had  ever  so  many  admirers." 

There  had  come  a lull  at  the  whist  table,  and  Violet’s  remarks  were 
quite  audible.  Alec’s  voicesounded  abruptly,  " You  haven’t  said  whether 
you  are  coming  with  us  to  Glion,  Mrs.  Derrick  ? ” 

“ How  could  I then  ? ’’  cried  Mrs.  Derrick  ; “ three  days  away  and  Miss 
Polhill  too  on  an  outing  ! The  children  would  all  be  dead  when  I came 
back,  and  if  they  weren’t  dead  they’d  all  be  wanting  cakes  : and  the  ser- 
vants—there  aren't  so  many  of  them — would  all  have  given  notice  be- 
cause of  the  makings  and  bakings." 

‘‘I’m  not  going  on  an  outing  " said  Miss  Polhill  severely  ; "I’m  going 
on  business.  Mr.  Dundas  has  given  me  a commission  to  paint  the  Castle 
of  Chillon.  You'd  better  come  and  look  at  my  daubs  before  you  commit 
yourself,"  she  added,  turning  to  Alec ; “ I’ve  got  some  gum  trees  down  in 
my  den.  Vi,  bring  him  to  tea  to  morrow,  if  he  will  come." 

“I  will  come  with  pleasure,”  said  Alec,  looking  at  Eleanor;  "and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  gum  trees.  They  will  remind  me  of  old  times." 

Miss  Polhill  got  up  to  say  good  night.  She  extended  her  invitation  to 
Mrs.  Dundas,  but  declared  that  her  d«n  was  not  big  enough  to  hold  the 
Major. 

*•  it  is  these  picas  enormcs  which  take  up  so  much  room,”  said  the  Major, 
stretching  them  out  pathetically.  They  were  certainly  huge,  and  he 
described  humorously  his  fruitless  efforts  to  buy  skates  large  enough, 
and  the  shopman’s  deprecatory  cry,  “ Mais— mais,  Monsieur,  vous  avez 
les  pieds  enormes  ! ” 

In  the  laugh  and  confusion  of  good  nights  and  messages  to  the  children 
who  were  to  arrive  on  the  morrow,  Alec  and  Violet  had  disappeared. 
But  as  Miss  Polhill  and  her  cousin  went  down  the  stairs  there  was  a 
clattering  on  the  stone  steps,  and  he  caught  them  up  on  the  half-way 
landing. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  I did  not  say  good  night,  and  I'm  going  too.  I m 
at  the  Gibbon." 


" It's  a pity  that  I don't  take  in  a lodger,"  said  Miss  Polhill,  drily. 
“You’d  have  found  it  convenient.  Here  are  my  diggings.”  She 
opened  the  door,  but  on  the  threshold  uttered  a little  cry.  “ Good  gracious, 

I forgot.  I ought  to  have  told  Mrs.  Derrick  that  I can’t  begin  the  girls' 
lessons  till  next  week,  and  she'll  be  wanting  to  make  arrangements  to- 
morrow. Eleanor,  I think  I’ll  just  run  up  for  a moment  if  you  don't 
mind,  and  explain.” 

She  rushed  off.  Alec  and  Eleanor  were  left  standing  in  the  open 
doorway.  He  followed  her  in.  They  both  waited,  each  wishing  the  other 
to  speak.  At  last  he  said,  in  an  odd,  strained  way, 

" I wanted  to  tell  you  about  her  that  day  at  the  Cat  Castle,  but  somehow 
I couldn’t.  It  was  so  strange,  and  I was  thinking  of  you — of  your 
loneliness,  which  I don’t  understand." 

“ Don't  talk  of  it.  I can't  bear  it — I mean  I can’t  bear  to  be  discussed— 
gossipped  over,  pitied — blamed.  You  will  understand  when  you  know 
what  I am  going  to  do.  I’d  rather  not  speak  of  it.  Rose  will  tell  you.' 
He  looked  at  her  in  a pained,  alarmed  way,  but  asked  nothing.  She 
went  on,  “ I am  glad  that  you  have  found  happiness.  I am  sure  that  you 
will  be  happy.  She  is  young  and  sweet  and  fresh,  and  she  cares  for  you.* 

" I don't  deserve  that  she  should  care  for  me  like  that.  I don’t  know 
why  it  is.  I only  know  that  I don’t  deserve  it,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

" When  are  you  going  to  be  married  ? ” she  asked. 

•’  I am  not  sure — in  January  I believe.  I am  glad  that  you  like  her.  1 
want  you  to  be  her  friend.  She  knows  that  we  were  friends  once." 

"You  told  her  ? ” 

" I told  her  that  when  I was  lonely  and  rather  unhappy  you  had  made 
a bright  spot  in  my  life,  that  your  influence  on  me  had  always  been  for 
good,  and  that  I kept  of  it  and  of  you  the  tenderest  and  most  grateful 
memory." 

•'  Is  that  true,  that  my  influence  was  for  good  ? " 

"Yes,  you  know  it,  don’t  you?  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise? 
And  I had  a foolish  fancy — it  was  that  which  made  me  want  so  much 
to  see  you — a fancy  that  you  too  might  like  to  see  me.  I knew  that  you 
had  not  many  friends  or  relatives  of  your  own  over  here,  and  I thought 
it  might  give  you  a sort  of  pleasure  to  meet  someone  who  had  known  you 
in  Australia  and  had  kept  that  tender,  happy  remembrance  of  you  through 
so  many  years." 

" A happy  remembrance ! ” she  exclaimed,  and  was  silent. 

" At  least,"  he  said,  " if  my  fancy  was  foolish  and  presumptuous,  and 
if  it  annoys  rather  than  gives  you  pleasure  to  see  me,  you  will  tell  me  and 
I will  not  worry  you  any  more.” 

There  was  silence.  At  last  she  said, 

" No,  it  was  not  a foolish  fancy.  It  was  a noble  thought,  and  one  which 
I should  have  imagined  would  have  come  to  you.  You  see  that  I am  very 
friendless.  I will  not  deny  that  the  revival  of  old  associations  gives  me  a 
kind  of  happiness.  You  are  very  generous,  Mr.  Dundas.  You  don’t  seem 
to  remember  how  badly  I behaved  to  you  long  ago ; or  perhaps  ’’ — her 
voice  strained  a little,  and  there  was  a faint  bitterness  in  it — “ perhaps  it 
is  because  you  do  remember  and  are  grateful  for  what  I spared  you.  I 
have  made  such  a bad  thing  out  of- my  life  that  you  must  be  glad  not  to 
have  been  mixed  up  with  me  in  it." 

" I am  not  glad,”  he  replied,  in  shaken  tones.  " I think  that  life  might 
have  been  beautiful  for  us  both  if  you  had  loved  me,  but  you  did  not." 

“ You  think  that  ? ” she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  questioningly,  but  her  eyes  were  turned  away. 

If  you  had  loved  me,"  he  said,  " you  would  not  have  given  me  up  so 
easily." 

“ No,”  she  answered,  quietly,  " you  are  right.  Love  never  fails." 

Again  there  was  a short  silence,  and  he  broke  it. 

“ I am  glad  that  you  did  not  really  care,  for  now  you  have  no  bitterness 
or  regret  to  suffer  on  account  of  me.  For  myself,  I have  always  understood 
the  situation,  and  have  realized  that  I was  to  blame  in  trying  to  bind  a 
girl  so  young,  so  much  sought  after,  and  of  so  sweet  and  kindly  a nature, 
that  she  might  well  have  mistaken  friendship  for  love.  I have  no  reason 
to  feel  resentment  towards  you.  Good  heavens!"  He  gave  himself  a 
little  shake  and  his  eyes  dilated  with  struggling  tenderness.  “ How  could  I 
when  it  has  been  as  I told  you,  and  you  have  been  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
and  noble  thing  in  my  life.  And  when  I have  to  thank  you  for  the  happiest 
time  I have  ever  known— the  time  when  we  were  together,  and  you  gave, 
me  the  glimpse  of  a fresh,  lovely  nature  that  it  is  a delight  to  me  still 
to  think  of.  Oh  yes,  the  wrong — if  there  were  any — lay  in  my  trying  to 
bind  you  before  you  knew  anything  of  the  world — before  you  had  had  any 
opportunity  of  choice.  But  I cau’t  be  sorry,  since  it  gave  me  my  most 
precious  possession — the  knowledge  and  the  remembrance  of  you." 

■‘  You  have  thought  of  me  like  that  ? ” she  said,  her  eyes  expanding  with 
an  expression  of  awe.  " And  I was  so  bad,  so  heartless.  But  I have  been 
punished.  I have  had  a hard  life.  And  all  the  freshness,  and  all  that 
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there  was  in  me  of  good,  have  been  crushed  out.  I have  grown  so  hard. 
That  has  been  my  only  refuge.  And  now  I want  to  get  harder  still.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  speak  in  that  way,”  he  cried,  in  deep  distress. 

I have  nothing  to  live  for,”  she  went  on  recklessly.  " I have  lost  my 
little  girl— the  only  thing  I loved.  I have  lost  my  youth,  my  belief  in 
things,  everything.  All  I have  got  left  now  is  worx.  It  is  such  a comfort 
to  us  poor  women  when  we  have  work  to  fall  back  upon. 

He  eyed  her  with  intense  pity  and  in  vague  perplexity.  ” Oh,  I wish  you 
would  tell  me—”  he  began,  and  at  that  moment  Miss  Polhill's  warning 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  stairs.  They  recalled  him  to  himself  to  Violet 
Derrick.  He  put  out  his  hand.  “ I had  better  go,”  he  said.  “ I will  come 
again  if  you  will  let  me.  I have  a great  deal  to  say.  At  least  you  will  tell 
me  what  vou  are  going  to  do — how  long  you  will  be  in  Lausanne. 

Eleanor’s  lips  tightened. 

“ I don’t  know.  A few  weeks.  My  plan  was  to  stay  here  till  I had 
gained  strength — till,” — she  halted  a moment — “ till  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  go  back  to  England,  and  till  I have  decided  where  I can  best  li\e. 

«■  Good  night,  then.”  He  pressed  her  hand  slightly  and  left  the  room. 

I-Ie  met  Miss  Polhill  on  the  landing  and  bade  her  also  good  night. 

CHAPTER  V. 

There  was  a commotion  in  the  Boulevard  Marotte  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  Derrick  girls  arrived  from  Bex.  Tnere  were 
already  several  at  home,  but  they  were  in  the  nursery,  and  had  not  shown 
themselves  on  the  evening  of  Eleanor’s  visit.  The  arrivals  were  five  in 
number,  varying  in  age  from  eighteen  to  thirteen — Vi  was  twenty  and 
quite  justified  Rose  Polhill’s  prediction  that  they  would  make  the  men 
swear.  Rose  had  rather  a coarse  way  of  putting  things.  They  were  all 
pretty,  all  coquettish,  all  delighting  in  home-made  fripperies,  and,  as  their 
mother  had  declared,  the  sort  of  girls  whom  one  could  never  imagine  old 
maids.  They  had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before  they  bounced  down 
the  stairs  to  Miss  Polhill’s  sitting-room,  and  since  they  had  come  with 
sundry  small  presents,  it  was  not  possible  to  send  them  away  as  Rose 
would  have  liked  to  do.  Etta,  the  eighteen-year-old  one,  was  eloquent  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  brother-in-law.  She  thought  him  much  too  old 
for  Vi,  and  she  thought  it  quite  ridiculous  that  Vi  should  be  so  deeply  in 
love.  ” It  has  quite  altered  Vi,  Miss  Polhill,"  put  in  Madge,  the  third. 

" She  used  to  be  up  to  no  end  of  larks,  and  now  she  is  afraid  of  doing  any- 
thing amusing  lest  * Alec  ' shouldn’t  be  pleased.  She  thinks  of  nothing  in 
the  world  but  pleasing  Alec,  and  it’s  my  opinion  that  he  would  like  her  a 
great  deal  better  if  she  worried  him  a little  and  wasn't  so  beautifully  sweet 
and  submissive.” 

Miss  Polhill  complimented  the  young  lady  on  her  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 

“ But  it  is  true,  isn’t  it  now,  Mrs.  Darlow  ? Men  don’t  like  to  be  put  on 
a pedestal,  like  saints,  and  adored— not  when  they  are  engaged,  anyhow— 
it  doesn’t  matter  when  people  are  married.  A red-bearded  saint  1 I made 
Vi  furious  by  suggesting  that  the  halo  would  match  his  colouring,”  said 
Etta. 

*•  And  he  never  brought  us  anything,”  grumbled  Lily,  the  youngest.  " If 
it  had  only  been  some  chocolates  from  Paris.” 

•<  Saints  never  remember  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  only  sinners  who  do 
gracieusetes  like  that,”  said  the  cynic.  ” He  brought  Vi  a lovely  opal  ring, 
though,  and  some  books  that  she  has  been  poring  over  ever  since.” 

” And  just  think  of  his  getting  her  an  opal  ring!”  exclaimed  Etta.  "Only  a 
saint  would  commit  such  a stupidity.” 

“ It’s  an  Australian  opal,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  unlucky.  Are  they 
considered  unlucky,  Mrs.  Darlow,  and  would  you  allow  your  fiance  to  give 
you  an  opal  ring  ? ” 

The  girls  happily  never  wanted  an  answer  to  their  questions  and  re- 
marks. 

They  were  in  a very  bad  temper  because  they  had  heard  of  the  Glion 
expedition  and  none  of  them  were  to  be  allowed  to  join  it,  not  even  Etta, 
though  she  was  the  second  eldest,  because  mother  had  decided  upon 
leaving  the  babies  for  once — in  order  to  make  things  pleasant  for  Mrs. 
Dundas— and  Etta  was  to  stop  in  charge,  under  strict  orders  that  there 
was  to  be  no  cake  or  toffee-making.  They  were  in  a bad  temper,  too, 
because  Mrs.  Dundas  was  to  stay  in  the  Boulevard  Marotte  for  a month, 
till  her  daughter  was  settled  at  Vevey— if  she  didn’t  prefer  Montreux  to 
Vevey— and  Mrs.  Dundas  was  to  find  out  what  facilities  there  were  for 
her  religious  observances,  which  seemed  to  Etta  an  odd  reason  for  visiting 
the  Castle  of  Chillon.  “ She  is  a dreadful  Roman  Catholic,”  said  Madge. 

One  saint  in  a family  is  enough.  I pity  VL  It’s  lucky  that  she  belongs 
to  mother's  religion  and  wasn't  an  even  number  like  Etta  and  me.  That 
was  the  arrangement  with  father,  you  know  ; the  odds  were  to  be  Romans 
and  the  evens  Church  of  England,  which  is  ever  so  much  jollier,  except  for 
Sundays  after  mass,  when  one  can  go  and  enjoy  oneself.  And  then, 


you  know,  if  you  marry  a strict  Roman  Catholic  there’s  no  getting  out  of 
it,  for  whatever  the  law  may  say,  the  Church  doesn't  allow  divorce,  Mrs. 
Darlow.  If  it  was  only  for  that  reason,  wouldn’t  you  object  to  marrying  a 
Roman  Catholic  ? ” 

“ Madge,  you  are  a silly  chatterbox,"  put  in  Miss  Polhill,”  and  children 
are  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  marryings,  let  alone  divorcings. 

Go  and  learn  your  lessons,  for  I’m  expecting  company,  remember,  and  I 
must  get  out  the  best  china.  We  don't  want  Mrs.  Dundas  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land." 

Mrs.  Dundas  showed  no  disposition  thereto.  She  was  very  gracious, 
and  discoursed  in  platitudes  of  a somewhat  devotional  kind.  She  was  one 
of  those  velvety,  brainless  women,  who  have  at  once  the  softness  and  the 
tenacity  of  a mollusc,  and  in  conversation  she  never  got  very  far  away 
from  her  son  and  her  Church. 

These  were  the  two  subjects  which  absorbed  her  heart  and  intellect. 

At  times  her  sacerdotalism  was  oppressive,  and  Mrs.  Derrick,  who  was  a 
cheerful  person,  and  had  had  her  religious  angles  rubbed  smooth  by  a 
Protestant  husband  and  a family  of  daughters,  confided  to  Miss  Polhill 
that  her  old  friend  had  become  very  narrow.  Alec  was  particularly  atten- 
tive to  his  mother,  and  little  Vi  gazed  at  him  with  adoring  eyes  as  he 
handed  the  old  lady  tea  cake,  and  adjusted  her  cushion  and  footstool. 
Mrs.  Derrick  nodded  approval.  There  was  no  doubt  that  so  admirable  a 
son  would  make  an  admirable  husband.  But  then,  even  if  he  were  not  so 
admirable  it  would  not  matter.  Vi  was  so  devoted.  It  seemed  to 
Eleanor’s  sensitive  conscience  that  Vi  looked  a little  less  radiant  than 
when  she  had  announced  her  lover’s  coming.  There  was  just  a faint 
shade  of  anxiety  in  her  eyes,  and  the  eyes  scarcely  left  him.  He  was  very 
attentive  to  her,  too ; and  his  manner  to  Eleanor  was  all  that  it  should 
have  been,  quiet  and  kindly,  with  only  that  undercurrent  of  emotion  show- 
ing in  his  voice  when  it  was  for  a moment  out  of  his  command.  Tha 
emotion  was  not  on  his  account,  he  had  told  himself  many  times  during  a 
wakeful  night,  but  on  hers.  What  was  the  meaning  of  her  half  revelation  ? 
What  was  the  tragedy  of  her  married  life  ? Why  had  she  resolved  to 
leave  her  husband  ? Why  was  the  subject  so  painful,  and  what  was  it  that 
was  impending  on  which  her  future  plans  rested  ? He  was  a man  who  wen. 
straight  to  the  point,  and  he  seized  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  Miss  Polhill, 

" I want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  cousin.  She  is  very  unhappy.” 

“ Yes,  she  is  unhappy,”  said  Miss  Polhill ; “ but  after  all,  that  should  not 
affect  you  so  seriously,  since  you  cannot  help  her,  and  since  you  aie  going 
to  be  completely  happy  yourself.  You  can't  be  expected  to  take  other 
people’s  conjugal  trouble  bag  profoundly  to  heart.” 

“ Oh ! " Pie  gave  his  shoulders  an  impatient  shake  after  a way  he  had. 

“ it  makes  me  quite  miserable  to  see  her.  I remember  her  when  she 
was  a girl— the  brightest,  most  beautiful  creature— of  course  you 
remember  her  too  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  I suppose  she  was  beautiful.  But  I never  enthused  about  that 
Burne-Jones  type ; and  art  training  in  Paris,  you  know,  is  not  on  the  lily  and 
sunflower  lines.  Still,  I have  been  educated  sufficiently  to  see  her  points." 

“ Miss  Polhill,  I’m  sure  you  talk  like  that  to  hide  what  you  really  feel.  I 
know  you  are  grieved  and  troubled.  Nellie  Christian  and  I were  friends.  I 
can’t  help  being  interested  in  Mrs.  Darlow.  She  told  me  that  you  would  tell 
me  about  things.  What  is  the  matter  ? Why  is  she  here  alone  ? Why  has 
she  quarrelled  with  her  husband  ? ” 

” Because  he  is  a beast,”  said  Miss  Polhill,  emphatically. 

And  she  has  only  just  found  it  out  ? ” 

” I found  it  out  before  I had  been  an  hour  in  his  house.  I took  care  only 
to  stay  twelve  more.  That’s  five  years  ago.  I haven’t  asked  Nell  when  she 
made  her  discovery,  but  as  she  is  no  fool,  I should  conclude  she  had  done 
so  considerably  before  I made  mine.” 

"Then  it  is  no  new  thing.  Miss  Polhill,  tell  me  was  she  very  much  in 
love  with  him  ? ” 

“There’s  no  accounting  for  tastes,”  replied  Miss  Polhill.  “And  I’m 
not  partial  to  men  and  am  no  judge.  No,  I don’t  think  she  was  ever  very 
much  in  love  with  him." 

The  troubled,  wondering  look  passed  again  over  his  face.  “ You  will  tell 
me  nothing,”  he  exclaimed,  almost  passionately.  “Does  she  mean  to 
separate  herself  from  him  entirely  ? Is  it  that  he  can  force  her  to  go  back 
to  him,  and  that  she  dreads  him  doing  so?  And  why  does  she  talk  of 
having  to  work  ? Hasn’t  she  legal  redress  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes,  she  has  legal  redress,  if  she  chooses  to  avail  herself  of  it. 
There’s  another  woman  in  the  case.  If  I were  she  I'd  have  had  a judicial 
separation  long  before  now.” 

” Plas  she  not  a man  to  advise  her  ? ” he  asked,  eagerly.  ” It  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  a woman — for  two  women — lo  judge  of  such  things  by  the  ordinary 
common-sense  standard,  and  there  at  least  I could  be  of  use.  She  has  no 
brother,  no  male  relations,  I believe,  in  England." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  KATABOLIC  WOMAN. 


We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  touch  on  one  of  the 
burning  topics  of  the  hour — “ Sex  in  Education.”  Weak  it 
is  of  us,  but  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  subtle  influence 
of  environment  on  our  cerebral  protoplasm.  Once  we  had 
the  privilege  of  lecturing  to  a class  of  young  ladies  on 
physiology,  in  a “ higher  education  of  women  ” college. 
“ How  do  you  differentiate  the  genus  homo  ? ” we  enquired 
of  a bright  young  girl,  now  the  wife  of  a distinguished  writer. 
While  we  were  inwardly  chuckling  over  the  puzzle  involved 
in  the  apparently  simple  query,  promptly  she  replied,  “ He 
is  a cooking  animal.”  And  now  we  have  a definition  of  the 
female  of  that  genus  from  the  lips  of  the  distinguished 
psychologist,  Sir  Crichton  Browne : — Woman  is  an  “ ana- 
bolic ” differentiation  of  the  more  highly-organized  “ kata- 

bolic  ” man  ! Is  not  that  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition 

even  of  Lady  Florence  Dixie  ? A woman  is  a “predominant 
anabolism.”  Away  to  your  dictionaries,  oh  fair  readers,  and 
find  out  what  you  really  are.  Curiosity,  one  of  your  most 
marked  anabolic  characteristics,  we  will  not  prematurely 
gratify — go  and  cultivate  it.  Enquire  the  meaning  of  your 
existence  of  some  fair  “ Grecian  ” friend ; for  the  present 
learn  that  in  you  are  concentrated  those  qualities,  according  to 
Sir  Crichton  Browne,  of  patience,  trustfulness,  compassion, 
timidity,  and  rapidity  of  intuition.  What  more  can  you 
desire  ? Are  you  not  satisfied  ? — Assuredly  yes.  Here  is 
the  fulfilment  of  your  destiny  mapped  out  for  you  from  the 
chaotic  ages  of  the  “ prehistoric  protozoa  ” to  the  end  of  all 
time.  We  know  what  we  mean  at  whist  when,  our  opponents 
holding  the  four  honours  and  a few  additional  trumps,  all  the 
tricks  fall,  we  contemptuously  say,  “ Skittles!  ” — and  we  mean 
to  assert,  and  not  without  some  considerable  experience,  that 
both  in  the  address  before  the  Medical  Society,  recently 
delivered  by  Sir  Crichton  Browne,  and  the  medical  comments 
that  address  has  called  forth  in  the  Lancet  and  other  journals, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  what  we  understand  by  “ Skittles.” 
Medical  dogmatism  is  rampant,  and  “over  pressure”  becomes 
an  expression  with  terrible  significance  wherewith  to  terrify 
nervous  parents  and  schoolmistresses. 

Let  us  see  some  of  the  differences  the  analytical  mind  of 
Sir  Crichton  Browne  finds  between  the  bodies  of  men  and 
women.  Women  have  smaller  heads ; the  part  of  the  brain 
in  which  the  sensory  faculties  reside  is  larger,  but,  curiously 
enough,  the  part  to  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
generally  assigned  is  alike  in  both.  A whale  has  a very  big 
brain.  Then  he  has  a big  body  to  move.  The  “ motor  areas,” 
Sir  Crichton  says,  in  men  are  larger.  Man  certainly  is  more 
whale-like  in  his  movements  than  is  a woman.  And  as  to 
that  “ small  head,”  when  we  have  advanced  that  argument 
to  women,  before  now,  we  have  been  pertinently  reminded  of 
the  proverb,  “ best  goods  in  small  parcels,”  and  certainly 
some  of  the  ablest  men  we  have  ever  known  have  not  worn 
the  largest  hats.  Sir  Crichton  had  rare  opportunities  of 
arriving  at  the  relative  weights  of  the  male  and  female  brain. 
He  succeeded  in  getting,  in  all,  three  healthy  brains.  Two 
out  of  the  three  had  appertained  to  the  male  species.  Ever 
since  the  investigator’s  mental  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed 
with  regard  to  High  Schools,  for — startling  revelation ! — he 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  male  brains  1037  and 
1036  respectively,  while  the  female  reached  only  1034.  He 
does  not  tell  us  what  the  occupations  during  life  of  these 
people  were.  Were  the  men  senior  wranglers,  and  was  the 
woman  perchance  a dairymaid  ? It  would  have  been 
conclusive  evidence,  though  the  odds  were  two  to  one,  could 
he  have  capped  the  experimental  proof  of  a fact,  that  even 
women  will  not  deny,  that  many  men  are  heavier-headed  than 
women,  by  triumphantly  asserting  that  the  1034  specific 
gravity  brain  had  followed  during  life  the  calling  of  a high 
school  mistress.  Could  not  Sir  Crichton  Browne  have 
brought  the  Laureate  to  his  aid  : — 

“ Nature  made  them  blinder  notions  bounded  in  a lighter  (?)  brain  ” ? 

What,  we  wonder,  would  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the 


brain  of  a Piccadilly  Masher?  Has*  Sir  Crichton  Browne 
taken  that  of  the  brain  of  the  whale  ? There  ought,  judging 
from  the  rate  of  cerebration  and  of  the  motorial  functions  of  the 
two  animals,  to  be  somewhat  of  a similarity  in  the  relative 
specific  gravity.  We  should  feel  inclined — appearances  are 
so  misleading — to  lay  our  money,  in  the  specific  gravity 
question,  on  the  whale.  But  then  men,  he  tells  us,  have  more 
blood  in  their  brains  than  women.  There  is  a difference  of  two 
millimetres  in  favour  of  the  male  in  the  diameterof  the  arteries 
that  supply  the  brain.  But  he  has  just  asserted  that  the 
average  woman’s  brain  is  smaller.  Is  this  minute  difference 
in  blood  supply  explained  by  the  smaller  demand  ? True, 
men  are  seldom  seen  to  blush.  Perhaps  they  require  all  the 
blood  they  can  spare  for  the  nourishment  of  the  excess  of  fat 
in  their  brains.  Education,  according  to  Sir  Crichton  Browne, 
“ can  only  be  conducted  in  the  light  of  cerebral  physiology.” 
First  take  the  circumferential  area  of  the  head  of  your  high- 
school  girl,  then  get  at  (Sir  Crichton  Browne  will  tell  us  how) 
the  specific  gravity  of  her  cerebral  medullary  matter ; now 
measure  the  calibre  of  her  brain  blood  vessels  ; finally  draw 
some  of  her  blood  and  examine  its  character,  and  then — and 
not  till  then,  you  may  fill  your  schedule  of  daily  work  for  the 
guidance  of  the  head  of  the  school.  We  apologise  to  the 
Anti-Vivisectionists  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  for  these  latter  suggestions.  It  wall  in- 
volve a great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Society’s  officials, 
and  a most  careful  watch  over  the  medical  advisers  to  high 
schools  generally.  Here  is  a field  for  agitation  in  the  face  of 
the  approaching  parliamentary  dissolution — “ legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  vivisection  in  high  schools.”  From  the  crown  of  tke 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  Sir  Crichton  finds  physical  differences 
in  the  sexes,  all  of  which  bear  on  the  education  question.  We 
tremble  at  the  burst  of  indignation  we  may  excite  in  the 
breasts  of  our  fair  readers.  But  we  cannot  shirk  our  duty, 
even  if  we  discharge  it  at  the  risk  of  injuring  their  light  brains 
by  a temporary  disturbance  of  their  circulations.  We  have 
heard  it  whispered  that  this  most  unchivalrous  knight  has 
ventured  to  assert  that  he  has  it  on  good  authority  that  the 
feet  of  women  are  flatter  than  those  of  men,  and  hence  the 
preference  of  the  latter  for  high-heeled  boots.  Can  it  be  that 
high  schools  encourage  such  modern  barbarities  ? We  hear 
that  Sir  Crichton  is  about  to  enter  on  a pyschological 
study  of  “ the  evolutionary  influence  on  Chinese  mental 
culture  (including  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  in  Chinese 
women)  of  the  treatment  of  the  youthful  foot  and  the 
special  form  of  shoe  worn  in  China.”  We  should  like  to 
hear  a debate  raised  on  this  question  by  Sir  Crichton 
Browne  in  various  ladies’  clubs.  Then  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  girls  from  10  to  17  years  of  age  suffer  more  from 
headaches  than  do  boys  of  the  same  age.  Sixty-five  out  of 
137  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  in  a high  school  con- 
fessed that  they  “ occasionally  ” did  suffer  from  headache,  48 
had  it  “ frequently,”  and  24  “ habitually.”  And  then  this  was 
in  the  school  of  a “ kind  and  magnanimous  ” head  mistress, 
who  opened  the  secrets  of  her  heart  to  Sir  Crichton  Browne, 
and,  like  Mr.  Snodgrass,  he  did  not  fail  to  “ take  a note  of  it.” 
All  we  can  say  is  that  in  the  particular  school  in  which 
“ special  precautions  ” were  taken  against  “over  pressure” 
we  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  137  young  ladies  out 
of  the  187  “ ordered  up  ” headache  for  the  occasion  to  please 
the  “ kind  and  magnanimous  head  mistress.”  Would  Sir 
Crichton  Browne  try  some  obliging  head  master  of  a boys’ 
school,  the  young  gentlemen  having  due  notice  of  the  object 
of  the  investigations,  and  with  a prospect  of  shorter  hours  and 
half-holidays  as  a result — we  prophesy  that  the  boys’  school 
would  beat  the  girls’  record.  A friend  who  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  oration  at  the  Medical  Society,  was  asked  by 
us  what  Sir  Crichton  had  to  say  on  the  influence  of  Sex  in 
Education.  In  a grave,  abstracted,  and,  withal,  sad  manner, 
he  replied — “ the  total  extinction  of  women  ” — he  said.  If, 
from  the  power  woman  possesses  of  upsetting  all  things  brought 
under  her  subtle  influence,  we  -were  inclined  to  apply  any  term 
to  the  fair  sex  we  should  say  that  from  Eve  downwards  women 
have  been  rather  mttahoMc  than  anabolic  or  katabolic. 

Reflek 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


#*,j.  Correspondence  is  invited  for  this  page ; all  letters  should,  have 
the  word  Boudoir  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The 
“ Three  Women  ” would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  all  matters  of  home-interest. 


Mrs.  Armful:  Why  is  it,  I wonder,  that  some  men  never 
think  a woman  can  do  the  right  thing  ? There  is  a certain 
kind  of  man  who  loves  to  find  fault.  He  is  not  happy  unless 
he  has  discovered  something  by  which  he  can  depreciate 
woman.  And  yet  the  poet  tells  us  that,  Woman,  lovely 
woman,  is  earth’s  noblest  thing!  ” 

Lady  Velvel:  I don’t  quite  agree  with  the  poet ; but  at 
the  same  time,  I think  woman,  when  occasion  demands,  can 
be  far  nobler  than  all  the  men  put  together ; but  she  is  too 
indolent  to  be  noble  over  trifles. 

Mrs.  Armful  : H’m ! I scarcely  go  with  you  there.  I 
think  women  show  their  unselfishness  most  in  the  trifles  of 
life,  since  they  heave  huge  burdens,  all  made  up  of  little  things, 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  they  patiently  bear  the  weight.  Men 
can  do  unselfish  things  on  a large  scale  now  and  then,  but  it 
is  but  once  in  a way,  the  daily  and  constant  wear  and  tear  is 
not  for  him.  I acknowledge,  however,  that  it  is  through 
suffering  that  the  nobility  of  woman’s  nature  is  brought  out, 
and  men  cannot  comprehend  how  much  women  can  suffer  and 
do  suffer.  They  find  it  easy  enough  to  condemn  a woman’s 
faults,  though  they  are  slow  to  realize  the  nobility  of  her 
character.  Some  wives  try  all  they  know  how  to  please  their 
disagreeable  husbands,  but  it  generally  results  in  a vast  waste 
of  energy. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Oh,  yes.  I know  the  kind  of  man  ! If  the 
woman  is  of  a frivolous  turn  of  mind,  she  is  dubbed  “ use- 
less;” if  domestic,  she  is  voted  “dull,  uninteresting;”  if 
gifted  with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  brains,  and  her 
inclination  soars  to  study,  she  is  jeered  at  as  a “blue-stock- 
ing.” If  she  think  more  of  her  personal  appearance  than 
her  chances  of  some  day  appearing  in  Parliament,  she  is  told 
she  has  no  desire  to  see  her  sex  rescued  from  dependence ; 
while,  if  she  has  a turn  towards  Parliamentary  life,  and  wishes 
to  attend  meetings,  and  occasionally  address  an  audience, 
she  is  scoffed  at,  and  told  she  is  a fool  to  try  and  meddle  in 
matters  she  can  never  hope  to  understand.  If  she  happens 
to  have  a mind  more  expansive,  and  brains  of  better  quality 
than  her  husband,  and  her  ambition  is  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  that  he  does,  he  wonders  why  on  earth  women 
want  to  bother  about  anything  beyond  fal-lals  and  small 
domestic  matters. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Thank  goodness  all  men  are  not  alike,  any 
more  than  all  women  are.  It  would  be  very  uninteresting  if 
the  world  were  peopled  entirely  with  clever  people ; there  would 
be  no  one  to  teach,  no  fools  to  scoff  at. 

Lady  Velvel  : And  were  we  all  perfect,  no  one  for  men  to 
growl  at. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Well,  I never  yet  met  the  man  I should 
care  to  honour  and  obey  ; they  are  too  changeable  for  me.  I 
have  always  observed  that  when  a man  is  engaged  to  the 


woman  of  his  choice,  that  he  is  honey  itself,  and  he  tells  her 
that  she  is  perfection,  and  all  her  actions  call  forth  unqualified 
praise  from  him  ; but  woe  betide  her  if  she  expects  words  of 
approval  for  the  self  same  actions  after  she  has  been  his  wife 
for  a few  years. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Well,  I think  that  is  a little  bit  of  an 
exaggeration  ; men  are  often  unjust  and  utterly  unreasonable, 
but  many  of  them  are  patience  itself  and  bear  with  infinite 
kindness  and  consideration  the  shortcomings  and  faults  together 
with  the  airs  and  graces,  whims  and  hysterics,  of  their  stupid 
and  useless  wives  and  womankind. 

Lady  Velvel:  They  want  to  be  humoured.  It  is  not  of 
the  slightest  use  trying  to  argue  with  them,  any  more  than 
they  with  us  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to  prove  ourselves 
in  the  right  when  our  inner  conscience  tells  us  we  are  in  the 
wrong.  On  both  sides  it  saves  no  end  of  trouble  if  you  give 
way.  Sometimes  it  is  even  wise,  for  a woman,  to  appear 
to  be  a fool ; some  day  you  get  your  chance,  and  the  good  man 
realises  that  his  better  half  is  endowed  with  just  a little 
more  sense  and  diplomacy  than  himself. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Last  week  I read  a letter  from  a male 
grumbler  in  which  he  complains  that  a woman  had  said  sha 
had  “ a passion  for  delicate  lingerie .”  Now  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  writer  of  this  letter  does  not  understand  that  we  are 
not  all  above  the  frivolities  of  life ; that  while  some  of 
us  like  to  go  in  for  serious  and  elevating  views  of  life,  and 
devote  our  energies  to  the  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage,  there 
are  others  among  us  who  care  nothing  for  these  things,  and 
think  only  of  the  last  new  bonnet,  or  gown,  and  even  the  latest 
fashion  in  underwear.  I don’t  mean  to  say  I admire  a woman 
who  thinks  of  nothing  but  herself  and  how  she  looks,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  hundreds  of  women  who  read  and 
enjoy  a fashion  paper,  while  they  merely  glance  at  the  more 
serious  questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  their  sex. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Of  course.  Now,  I wonder  if  the  writer  of 
that  letter  has  gone  through  life  without  meeting  any  girls  who 
are  more  devoted  to  the  ornamental  than  the  useful,  or  whether 
he  has  ever  met  a woman  who,  while  indulging  in  a passion 
for  dress,  and  even  delicate  lingerie,  can  yet  spare  time  to  culti- 
vate her  mind  to  things  of  a more  serious  nature. 

Mrs.  Armful  : My  experience  of  a husband  has  taught  me 
that  if  you  want  to  be  happy  you  must  take  a good  deal 
for  granted.  Believe — or  look  as  if  you  do — all  he  tells  you, 
and  you  will  get  on  splendidly.  Once  let  him  see  that  you 
doubt  him,  and  you  will  both  be  miserable.  It  does  no  good 
to  contradict,  it  only  irritates  him.  It  is  unwise  for  either 
husband  or  wife  to  appear  to  notice  little  inaccuracies.  If 
such  are  disregarded  life  will  glide  on  as  smooth  as — as  paint. 

Lady  Velvel  : Talking  of  paint  reminds  me  that  the  draw- 
ing-room at  the  flat  is  nearly  finished,  and  it  looks  lovely. 
The  paper  has  a white  ground  with  bunches  of  red  and  yellow 
chrysanthemums  with  green  leaves  ; the  paint  is  of  a delicate, 
tender  shade  of  green — a restful  tone  for  weary  eyes  ; and  the 
floor  is  of  parquet,  with  two  large  Persian  rugs  laid  down.  I 
have  got  some  delightful  chairs  upholstered  in  various  shades 
of  green,  white,  and  yellow,  and  a sofa  that  absolutely  invites 
you  to  sit  on  it ; several  small  tables,  not  too  slight  to  be  useful, 
and  plenty  of  little  knick-knacks  to  put  on  them,  three  or 
four  exquisite  cushions,  and  plenty  of  pots  for  plants.  Then 
there  is  a large  cabinet  to  hold  all  the  curios  they  are  sure 
to  bring  from  India,  and  a gem  of  a writing  table  for  Kitty, 
with  all  the  necessary  equipments.  The  bedroom  and 
dressing-room  are  both  in  pale  blue,  walls,  carpets,  curtains, 
and  bed  hangings  all  match,  while  the  paint  and  furniture  is 
all  white.  I have  had  quite  a day’s  amusement  in  getting 
together  all  the  accessories  of  the  dressing-table.  I want  the 
dear  girl  to  feel  that  she  is  coming  into  a home,  so  I have 
got  perfumes  in  the  bottles,  toilet  vinegar  on  the  washstand, 
and  even  hair  pins,  brushes,  and  curling-tongs,  and  one  of 
Lichterifeld’s  Automatic  Plair  Wavers.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
reached  India  yet,  but  I find  it  a real  boon,  for  it  is  simple 
to  use  and  does  not  injure  the  locks  so  much  as  the  curling- 
tongs,  and  besides  this  the  appearance  of  the  wave  is  so 
natural,  and  it  keeps  in  so  much  better  than  when  done  in 
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any  other  way.  I threw  a pretty  dressing-gown  over  a chair 
to-day,  and  then  sat  down  and  tried  to  picture  Kitty  in  her 

new  home.  , , ,,  , . , 

Mrs.  Armful  : We  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  the  dear  girl 
again.  She  will  be  wanting  to  thoroughly  renovate  her  ward- 
robe ; tell  her  to  come  down  and  look  at  my  big  box  of  patterns 
from  the  Bradford  Manufacturing  Company;  she  will  find 
something  to  suit  every  taste  and  every  purse  amongst 

them.  , , . 

Lady  Velvel:  I don’t  think  I ever  heard  of  them. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Probably  not ; you  can  afford  to  go  to  a high- 
class  dressmaker  and  allow  her  to  dress  you ; but  Kitty  s 
pocket  is  more  like  mine,  she  will  need  to  study  economy  at 
the  same  time  as  she  wishes  to  look  well ; therefore  if  she  has  a 
maid  who  is  a good  dressmaker  she  can  combine  both,  for  the 
Bradford  Manufacturing  Company  give  you  good  value  for 
your  money,  and  have  delightfully  pretty  things  among  their 
patterns.  Their  tweeds  and  their  summer  cloths  comprise 
everything  desirable  for  walking  dresses,  the  patterns  in 
stripes  are  very  pretty ; but  unless  one  has  a really  first-class 
dressmaker  they  are  not  to  be  advised.  Then  there  are  fancy 
delaines  which,  trimmed  with  velvet,  make  the  most  lovely 
indoor  afternoon  gowns ; and  various  small  patterns  and 
checks  are  capital  for  children. 

Lady  Velvel:  Well,  I hope  if  Kitty  does  have  anything  to 
do  with  patterns  and  such  things,  she  will  manage  to  get  the 
gowns  well  made.  I do  so  dislike  a home-made  appearance 
in  dresses.  Those  in  the  new  play,  “Vote  for  Giggs,  at 
the  Vaudeville,  looked  very  home-made,  and  as  though  they 
had  been  well  worn  before  appearing  in  these  new  parts.  _ 
Miss  Tabinet  : It  is  rather  hard  upon  actresses  that  m 
every  fresh  piece  they  should  be  expected  to  set  a new  fashion  , 
however  pretty  their  dresses  may  be,  if  not  of  absolutely  fresh 
design,  some  of  their  audience  feel  as  though  an  affront  has 
been  put  upon  them. 

Lady  Velvel:  And  so  we  feel  it.  I always  go  to  see  a 
fresh  piece  thinking  I may  bring  away  an  idea  for  a new  gown, 
though  one  never  looks  so  well  in  it  as  one  hopes  to  do. 
Gowns,  like  those  who  wear  them,  never  look  so  well  as  when 

behind  the  footlights.  , ., 

Mrs.  Armful  : The  dresses  need  not  look  home-made  it 
Kitty  will  follow  my  example  and  study  the  fashions  a little, 
and  let  her  maid  take  in  some  practical  book  on  dressmaking, 
such  as  Mrs.  Leach’s  series ; they  really  are  capital  little 
papers.  My  nurse  takes  them  all,  dressmaking,  crochet,  knit- 
ting,  and  now  she  has  just  made  me  such  a number  of  pretty 
trifles  in  the  way  of  wall  pockets,  pot  covers,  and  toilet  tidies, 
taken  from  the  last  number,  on  crepe  paper  work.  They  are 
quite  invaluable  to  a woman  with  skilful  fingers  and  quick 
perception  like  nurse.  She  has  made  me  some  lovely  lamp 
and  candle  shades  from  the  paper,  which  look  quite  as  well  as 
silk  ones,  at  a quarter  of  the  cost. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mrs.  E.  (Bradford)  wants  to  know  if  felt  carpets  can  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water  ? Yes,  only  not  so  successfully  as  Brussels.  1 Jjey  apt 
to  look  patchy  unless  very  carefully  treated  and  quickly  dried  by  rubbi  g. 

Mammy  is  quite  right  in  wishing  to  make  the  nursery  as  cheerful  as 
possible.  Let  the  paint  of  furniture  and  room  be  all  of  a pretty  hed&e- 
sparrow  blue,  with  bed  spreads  of  coloured  Bolton  sheeting  of  a soft  buff 
tone ; have  some  pretty  coloured  prints  on  the  walls,  not  daubs,  for  the 
child  commences  the  education  through  the  eye  at  a very  early  age.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  write  again  if  you  think  we  can  help  you. 

•'  Minette  ” The  cloak  described  in  last  week  s number  ot  bALA  s 
Journal  was  made  in  Paris,  but  the  idea  could  easily  be  worked  out  by  any 
good  dress  maker.  If  the  green  tint  described  does  not  suit  Mmette 
and  it  is  certainly  trying  to  any  but  a fair  and  delicate  complexion  she 
could  alter  the  colour  to  suit  herself.  It  would  look  well  in  pale  blue,  a 
if  liked  the  jet  trimming  and  a girdle  could  be  replaced  by  silver  tnmmmgs  , 
or,  if  not  fair  enough  to  wear  blue,  she  might  try  the  effect  in  vicux  rose 

an-  IfopSTicK  ” must  either  have  a very  poor  carpet,  or  have  allowed  it  to 
be  made  too  wet  if  the  colours  have  run  in  it ; the  flannel  or  loofah  should 
be  squeezed  nearly  dry  before  applying  it  to  the  carpet,  both  when  the  soap 
is  put  on  and  again  when  it  is  rubbed  off.  Carpet  cleaning  is  quite  simple 
bm  it  must  not  be  done  in  a hurry,  plenty  of  “elbow-grease  ' and  patience 
are  all  that  are  necessary  to  make  you  skilful  in  the  mattei,  and  ones 
trouble  is  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  in  the  appeal ance  of  the 
carpet. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A PRIMA  DONNA. 

By  Nomad. 

In  a provincial  concert-room  I — the  great  Prima  Donna  ■ 
am  singing  an  Italian  bravura.  ...  . ,.... 

Among  the  sea  of  faces,  all  looking — looking  at  poor  little 
me,  my  gaze  falls  upon  two  small  figures  in  the  third  row 
from  the  stage,  one  a tiny  girl  with  a fair  flushed  face,  like  an 
opening  flower— the  other  that  of  a bright  earnest  boy,  who 
evinces  a tender  proprietorship  over  his  charge. 

Each  of  them  holds  a lovely  bouquet,  which,  when  the 
storm  of  applause  rises,  they  essay  to  throw  upon  the  plat- 
form. That  of  the  girl  falls  short  by  some  yards,  and  her 
excited  eyes  fill  with  tears  at  the  disastei. 

A gentleman  in  the  front  row  steps  forward  and  hands  me 
the  fallen  trophy,  and  the  glad  baby-eyes  beam  upwards  very 
shyly  as  I take  and  raise  it  to  my  own  trembling  lips.  I fie 
chance  sight  of  these  two— child  lovers  as  they  are— has 
filled  my  heart  with  longing,  my  eyes  with  a blinding  mist  ot 
tears. 

I am  myself  a child  again.  . , 

In  the  green  room  I am  stunned  by  the  deafening  cheers, 
re-demanding  my  presence,  for  my  brain  is  surcharged,  and 
dizzy,  with  a rush  of  old  and  tender  memories  of  the  long 

a^I  take  only  the  two  bouquets— whisper  a direction  to  my 
accompanist,  at  which  he  looks  surprised— and  once  more 
bow  to  my  flattering  audience,  seeing  only  those  eager  child- 
faces.  Their  hands  are  clasped  now  in  hushed  expectancy  ; 
and  I sing  with,  to  myself,  a whole  world  of  meaning. 

I remember,  I remember  how  my  childhood  fleeted  by. 

With  the  depth  of  its  December,  the  warmth  of  its  July ; 

I remember,  I remember  how  my  little  lovers  came  ^ 

With  a lily,  or  a cherry,  or  some  new  invented  game. 

Further,  as  I pour  forth  the  convincing  words— 

11  1 know  you’re  not  so  true  love — as  those  childhood’s  lovers  were ; 

my  soul  sickens  at  the  sadness  of  the  truth  they  co\  er.  I 

see  the  vast  hall,  the  lights,  the  surging  crowd  through  a 
blurred  haze  of  tears,  and  reach  the  green  room  to  reco fleet 
nothing  more  till,  recovering  from  a prolonged  swoon,  I hear 
faintly  another  artiste  finishing  that  saddest  of  songs 
“ Home — sweet,  sweet  Home." 

At  last  I am  alone.  Alone  with  the  bitter,  sweet  memory  of 
my  own  home— with  the  teeming  thoughts  of  my  happy, 

careless  childhood.  . . . . 

Looking  back,  through  a glittering  vista  of  stage  triumphs, 

I recall  with  minute  distinctness  the  dear  old  home  of  my 

10  Familiar  faces  rise  before  my  mental  vision  with  startling 
clearness,  and  half-forgotten  forms  float  across  my  awakened 
fancy.  I am  newly  born  ; quickened  and  alive  ; with  pregnant 
impulses  that  will  have  their  will  of  me.  _ Even  the  dumb 
animals,  incidental  to  that  old  life,  duster  m upon  my  brain, 
and  raise  wistful  eyes  to  mine  with  mute  protest  01  too  long 
forgetfulness  of  old  claims. 

“No,  no,”  I gasp,  “since  I remember,  I cannot  have 

forgotten.”  . , . , , , , 

Leaningforward,  to  stir  the  winter  fire  into  a brighter  blaze, 
I kick  my  slippered  foot  against  something  hard  and  shining. 

It  is  dear  old  Uncle  John’s  last  present ; a gold  pencil  case, 
of  abnormal  proportions,  with  a scintillating  cat  s-eye  set  in 
minute  diamonds  on  its  tip. 

I grasp  it  with  feverish  haste,  for  it  conveys  to  my  heated 
senses  a sudden  inspiration.  “Yes,”  unscrewing  the  cat’s- 
eye,  “it  is  full  of  leads— how  like  Uncle  John  to  make  sure  of 
this—.  It  shall  write  out  the  rushing  memories,  and  so  enable 
me  to  retain,  at  least,  some  of  the  hurrying  shadows  that  flit 
about  me  in  this  silent  midnight  hour,  like  pale  ghosts,  clamo- 
rous for  recollection.  I almost  fear  to  dispel  the  clinging 
phantoms  as  I fetch  paper,  and  draw  a lamp  nearer  to  my 
side.  The  cat’s-eye  twinkles  in  my  face  encouragingly  as  the 
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first  words  are  penned  with  no  apparent  volition.  I start  as 
I read  them  in  the  hushed  strange  room.  Then,  as  the  ghosts 
seem  to  whisper  softly,  I let  the  words  stand.  “ My  first 
Love.” 

* $ * sH  * * 

I see — nay  I feel  myself — being  driven  to  school  in  my 
mother’s  pony  chaise  for  the  first  time  one  memorable  Mon- 
day morning.  I am  nearly  six,  and  feel  vastly  important 
that  every  Monday  morning  I shall  be  thus  of  more  conse- 
quence to  myself  and  others,  since  I am  a weekly  boarder — • 
whatever  that  may  mean— at  the  largest  seminary  for  young 

ladies  at ; rain  or  shine,  I must  be  conveyed  over  the 

four  miles  of  road  that  separate  my  home  from — I. already 
call  it — my  seminary.  My  mind  is  in  some  perplexity  as  to 
what  Uncle  John  meant  by  calling  this  a red-letter  day,  and 
why  my  mother  made  him  hold  his  tongue,  when  he  said  that 
seminary  was  only  another  name  for  something  I should  not 
at  all  like. 

Frank  sits  beside  us,  his  hands,  looking  like  big  mushrooms, 
in  his  new  cotton  gloves.  He  is  holding  a box  of  “ goodies,” 
and  his  feet  are  on  my  new  trunk,  the  first  possession  I fully 
realise  as  appertaining  exclusively  to  my  own  small  person. 

My  mother  is  not  a talkative  person,  and  I dare  not  ruin  my 
dignity  in  her  presence  by  holding  conversation  with  Frank. 
Coosie  trots  on  and  on,  over  the  dusty  road,  past  the  high  railway 
bridge,  and  through  the  bit  of  copse,  where  the  nightingales 
sing,  and  in  which  Uncle  John  said  that  fairies  and  gnomes 
revel  at  midnight. 

Presently  we  are  in  the  funniest,  tidiest  drawing-room  I 
have  ever  seen,  with  the  two  Miss  Ellerstons. 

“ Dear  little  child,”  one  is  saying,  “she  looks  so  thoughtful.” 

I am  endeavouring  to  determine  which  of  these  two  ladies 
is  Miss  Minerva,  for  Uncle  John  has  informed  me  that  one  is 
so  named,  and  that  she  would  most  likely  be  thin,  and  wear 
her  hair  in  short  curls. 

My  mother  stops  speech  on  my  part  with  a little  alarm  in  her 
face,  and  she  blushes.  Now  both  of  these  ladies  are  thin, 
but  the  thinnest  of  the  two  has  her  hair  in  plain  bands,  and 
wears  a high  comb  that  reminds  me  of  the  tower  of  Babel  in 
my  coloured  Scripture  book. 

They  are  all  talking  at  once  about  things  I don’t  in  the 
least  understand,  so  I go  to  the  window  and  look  down  on 
Frank  and  Coosie.  All  at  once  I remember  lots  of  things  I 
have  forgotten  to  tell  Frank  to  do  for  me  till  I come  home  on 
Saturday.  A great  lump  comes  into  my  throat  as  I think 
about  “ Bumpus,”  my  donkey — and  about  my  new  garden. 

As  my  mother  says  good-bye  to  Miss  Ellerston  I feel  as  if 
I shall  choke  ; but  I manage  to  tell  her  to  give  my  best  love 
to  Uncle  John  and  to  Bloudie  Jacke. 

Afterwards  Miss  Ellerston  with  the  banded  hair  says, 
“ Dear  little  girl,  I hope  you  will  be  very  happy  here,  but  now 
that  you  are  come  to  school  you  must  not  say  rude  wicked 
words.” 

I hastily  explain  about  Bloudie  Jacke,  and  why  he  is  called 
such  a beautiful  bad  name,  after  a wicked  man  of  Shrewsbury 
town  who  killed  all  his  wives,  and  then  buried  their  fingers 
and  toes  so  that  potatoes  grew  out  of  them  in  the  early  spring. 
“ He  planted  them,  you  see,”  I add,  as  she  did  not  seem  to 
understand,  “ and  then  he  ate  them,  you  see.” 

“ Shocking,”  said  one  of  the  ladies  to  the  other,  and  then 
they  both  laughed  a little,  and  said  something  about 
Ingoldsby  Legends. 

' “ That’s  a book,”  I cry  gleefully,  “ and  Uncle  John  reads 
it  to  me,  but  Bloudie  Jacke  is  my  uncle’s  dog,  and  was 
savage  enough  to  frighten  a whole  village ; and  it’s  because  I 
ran  away  with  him  to  the  copse  that  Pm  come  to  school. 
And  why  is  a school  called  a seminary  ? ” I ask.  Then 
before  the  question  can  be  answered  I prefer  another. 

“ Which  of  you  is  called  Miss  Minerva,  please  ? ” On 
ascertaining  it  was  my  uncle  who  induced  this  curiosity,  they 
both  look  so  angry  that  I change  the  conversation  by  inquir- 
ing if  I may  see  the  stables : and  then  they  laughed  a great 
deal  as  they  explained  that  I should  find  no  horses  at  school. 

“ I think  you  are  a very  strange  little  girl,  Nellie  Emberlin,” 
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one  of  them  says,  and  I kiss  her  gravely  as  I reply  that 
Uncle  John  always  calls  me  a “ one-er.” 

I am  made  much  of  by  all  the  girls  as  being  a new-comer, 
and  the  youngest  pupil  in  the  establishment.  I am  taken  to 
the  garden  and  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  “ French  and 
English,”  shown  “ Tom  Tiddler’s”  ground,  and,  lastly,  a sombre 
side  alley,  where  stands  a wide  earthenware  pan  covered  with 
a boarded  lid. 

“ What  is  it  ? ” I whisper,  in  a fever  of  curiosity. 

“ Snails,”  is  breathed  into  my  ear,  “ all  alive  ’o.”  The 
lid  is  lifted,  and  I see  a horrid,  seething  mass  of  twisting 
shells  and  white  froth,  “ every  Tell-Tom-Tit,  who  is  found  out, 
is  forced  to  eat  one,  so  beware — Nellie  Emberlin — isn’t  that 
your  name  ? ” 

“ I won’t,”  I ejaculate  doggedly,  “ and  I never  tell  tales.” 

“ That’s  all  right  then.  Hush.” 

I stand,  half  frightened,  by  this  time,  and  hear  a muffled 
sound,  and  presently  see  an  orange  come  bobbing  over  the 
high  brick  wall.  It  is  tied  to  a string,  and  a letter  is  fastened 
to  it. 

I cry  exultantly,  “ Santa  Claus  ! it’s  Santa  Claus  ! ” when  a 
great  girl,  with  red  hair,  rushes  up,  seizes  the  prize,  and 
sharply  boxes  my  ears. 

I am  petrified — I shriek  aloud  with  the  tingle  of  sharp  pain. 
Never  have  I suffered  such  indignity  before. 

A scamper  of  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  is  echoed  by 
“shame,  shame”  on  our  side,  and  the  red-haired  girl  goes 
sulkily  away,  while  “ my  side  ” soothe  my  ruffled  feelings  and 
impress  upon  me  what  I must  never  do — what  I must  never 
tell — what  I must  never  be  inquisitive  about.  My  head  aches 
furiously,  but  I am  nothing  if  not  impressed.  I hate  the  red- 
haired  girl,  but  I love  those  that  have  proved  themselves  on 
my  side.  Very  soon  I am  conscious  of  repressed  excitement 
all  through  the  ranks.  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground  is  forsaken  ; no 
sides  are  formed  for  “ French  and  English,”  while  groups  of 
girls  talk  mysteriously  of  sashes,  slippers  and  silk  stockings — • 
and  with  bated  breath — of  white  muslin  frocks. 

“ And  you  hav’n’t  got  one,”  said  my  red-haired  foe  with 
a sneer,  “ so  at  Dr.  Pemberton’s  party  you  won’t  get  a 
sweetheart.” 

“ I’ve  got  a pink  silk  frock,”  I say  proudly,  “ and  what’s  a 
sweetheart  ? ” 

“ It’s  a sort  of  tart,”  says  my  tormentor,  amidst  the  shrieks 
of  laughter,  that  make  hearing  difficult,  and  understanding 
well-nigh  impossible,  “ only  instead  of  custard  on  top  it’s  got 
a head  with  two  eyes  and  a nose.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it,”  I answer  with  fine  irony.  “ I don’t 
believe,  either,  that  you  know  yourself,  so  I shall  ask  my 
Uncle  John.” 

They  all  go  into  fits  at  this,  till  one  of  “ my  side  ” draws  me 
away,  saying,  “ Don’t  cry,  dear  little  Nellie,  I could  not  help 
laughing  with  the  rest,  for  you  are  so  funny.” 

“ Am  I ? ” I sob,  for  my  pride  is  sorely  cut  when  even  she  is 
obliged  to  laugh  at  what  her  rival,  the  red-haired  girl,  chooses 
to  say. 

.On  the  eventful  evening  I stand  shyly,  quivering  all  over 
with  hardly  repressed  excitement,  in  the  large  drawing-room 
of  the  doctor’s  house.  I have  on  my  pink  silk  party  frock — 
open-worked  silk  stockings  and  sandalled  shoes ; and  Mary 
the  schoolroom  maid  has  done  my  hair  in  close  rings  of  curls, 
and  said  before  everybody,  that  I looked  far  and  away  the 
best  of  the  whole  lot. 

I love  Mary  with  all  my  heart. 

Enter  the  grammar  schoolboys  all  in  shining  white  collars 
and  patent  leather  shoes.  How  beautiful  they  look  ! 

A gentleman — Dr.  Pemberton’s  son — takes  me  on  his  knee. 
“ Little  fairy,”  he  whispered,  “ would  you  like  a sweetheart  ? 
you  must  choose  quickly  before  they  are  all  gone.” 

A great  light  dawns  upon  me.  “ Is  it  a boy  ? ” I whisper, 
“ Is  it  one  of  these  ? ” 

“ Surely,”  he  answers. 

“ Then  please  I would  like  one — I want  one  so  badly.” 

He  looks  puzzled — then  laughingly  asks,  “ What  for,  little 

woman  ? ” 
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“ Because,”  I whisper  eagerly,  “then  I shall  have  nuts  of  all 
sorts,  and  oranges,  and  letters  put  over  our  garden  wall- — on 
long  strings — and  on  Valentine’s  day  I shall  have  a valentine.” 

“ Ah,”  he  said,  as  well  as  he  could  for  laughing,  “I  sec- 
well,  have  you  picked  out  which  you  would  like  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  I say  gravely,  getting  down  from  his  lap.  I walk 
straight  to  a pretty,  fair-haired  boy,  with  large  pathetic  blue 
eyes,  and,  j atting  my  hand  in  his,  ask  if  he  will  come  with 
me  and  be  my  sweetheart  ? 

We  go  away  together,  and  soon  are  talking  freely  of  plans 
and  arrangements  for  the  immediate  future,  so  that  I do  not 
like  being  called  away  to  show  Dr.  Pemberton  how  well  I can 
dance  the  Minuet. 

But  Harry  says  eagerly,  “ Oh  please  do  it ; ” and  I fly  off 
instantly,  and  he  watches  me  all  the  time  with  wonder. 

He  lends  me  his  handkerchief  at  supper  time,  and  is  very 
angry  when  a rough  fellow  pushes  me  and  treads  on  my  toes. 

“ Never  mind,”  I say,  “ perhaps  he  can’t  help  being  rude.” 
Then  I kiss  him,  and  put  his  handkerchief  back  in  his 
pocket  with  a loving  pat,  and  we  return  to  our  seat  on  the 
upper  landing,  where  he  tells  me  that  his  school  nickname  is 
Bottles,  because  he  is  so  often  obliged  to  take  medicine. 

“ But  you’ll  send  me  a valentine,”  I urge. 

He  grew  very  red. 

“ And  you’ll  make  the  verse  all  out  of  your  head — it  must 
not  be  bought  with  any  money,”  and  I stamp  my  foot. 

He  is  rather  pale  now,  but  promises  on  the  spot,  and  I 
become  quite  humble  as  he  says,  softly  and  shyly,  that  he 
shall  never  in  all  the  world  have  any  other  sweetheart — that  his 
brother  has  three,  but  he  shall  only  have  one,  because  then 
he  can  give  me  everything  he  can  buy  with  his  pocket-money. 

I sigh  contentedly,  and  tell  him  in  my  turn  not  to  buy  dates, 
because  I don’t  like  them.  And  1 say  I should  like  one  of 
his  pennies  sometimes  to  put  into  “ collection,”  because  I 
always  liked  to  keep  my  own  for  candy. 

He  promises  everything,  and  we  are  both  happier  I think 
than  we  have  ever  been  before.  On  the  next  Saturday  I tell 
my  mother  and  Uncle  John  all  about  the  party,  and  Uncle 
John  says  he  thinks  it  is  a case  of  Robin  Adair  over  again. 

I don’t  know  what  he  means,  but  mother  is  cross  with  him, 
and  tells  him  not  to  make  me  a sillier  girl  than  I am. 

Uncle  John,  seeing  my  indignant  tears,  takes  me  on  his  lap, 
and  I hide  my  face  in  his  soft  beard,  while  he  says : “ Never 
mind,  little  Nellie,  you  are  not  silly.  Mother  only  says 
that ; she  feels  quite  differently.” 

He  is  very  solemn,  and  I see  tears  falling  on  my  mother’s 
fancy  work,  and  she  is  dropping  such  a lot  of  stitches. 

I love  her  very  dearly,  and  when  my  valentine  comes  I 
show  it  to  her  first  of  all,  and  her  great  brown  eyes  are  quite 
wet  again  as  she  reads  Harry’s  beautiful  verse  over  two  or 
three  times. 

Your  are  farer  than  a lilly 
You  are  sweter  than  a Rose 
And  my  Love  it  is  as  trew 
As  Heaven  above  is  Blew. 

“ It  is  beautiful,  Nellie  darling,”  she  whispers,  and  oh  how 
she  kisses  me,  “ I would  like  you  to  keep  it  always.” 

****** 

One  rainy  blustering  day  in  March,  when  the  wind  sweeps 
off  the  snow  from  the  housetops,  as  if  it  were  too  cross  to  allow 
anything  to  remain  at  rest,  and  then  whirls  away  to  rattle  all 
the  trees  in  the  churchyard,  till  they  shake  and  quiver  in 
every  limb,  I am  doing  dolls’  work  in  Miss  Ellerston’s  own 
room,  when  she  comes  in,  followed  by  Dr.  Pemberton. 

“ Yes,”  he  is  saying,  “ the  crisis  came  at  midnight — we 

did  our  best,  poor  dear  little  chap,  but ” He  has  seen  me. 

He  stops  talking,  and  blows  his  nose  very  hard. 

Now  I know  Harry  Grey  is  ill.  Miss  Ellerston  has  been 
kind  to  me,  and  allowed  Dr.  Pemberton  to  take  me  to  see 
him  in  the  big  Grammar  school-house.  We  were  so  happy — 
Harry  and  I — and  he  said  he  had  nice  medicine  to  take  now. 

Only  yesterday  she  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  said  I was  to 
do  dolls’  work,  as  my  cold  was  so  bad.  And  she  told  me  all 
about  the  crisis  which  was  coming,  and  explained  what  a 


crisis  was,  and  that  in  it  God  would  do  what  secmeth  Him 
best  for  poor  little  Harry  Grey.  I did  net  think  his  crisis 
was  coming  so  soon.  I was  vaguely  startled  and  distressed. 

1 so  wished  Dr.  Pemberton  would  leave  off  blowing  his  nose, 
and  that  Miss  Ellerston  would  not  worry  her  eyes  about  so. 

It  made  them  look  so  crooked. 

I sit,  staring  at  them,  with  my  doll’s  bonnet  suspended  by 
a single  thread,  and  the  rose  I was  putting  in  so  carefully 
has  fallen  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Pemberton  comes  over  to  pick 
it  up,  and  kisses  me  on  the  forehead.  He  tries  to  say  some- 
thing, but,  instead,  he  turns  round  ever  so  quickly,  and  draws 
Miss  Ellerston  out  of  the  room. 

I am  alone.  For  some  reason  or  other  a mad  passion  seizes 
me.  I stamp  on  my  doll’s  bonnet,  and  turn  over  my  work 
basket,  and  kick  all  the  things  in  it  about  the  floor.  Then  I 
laugh  very  loud,  but  nobody  comes. 

My  head  feels  so  funny,  and  my  legs  seem  to  shake  all 
about,  but  I know  what  it  is  I want  to  do— to  see  Harry. 

I forget  everything  else. 

I know  the  way — I know  the  very  room  he  is  in  at  the  big 
Grammar  school-house.  Perhaps  his  crisis  has  frightened 
him,  and  he  is  calling  me  to  help  him. 

I speed  away  down  the  deserted  back  stairs — out  into  the 
damp,  sodden  garden — and  through  the  postern  door,  into  the 
churchyard.  Here  the  wind  catches  my  pinafore  and  twists 
it  round  my  neck  like  a rope.  I run  madly  along  the  silent 
back-way  to  the  school. 

Some  workmen,  who  are  eating  their  dinners  out  of  coloured 
handkerchiefs,  call  out  “ Hullo,  Missy  ; ” but  I tear  on  my 
way  without  answering.  I can  stop  for  nothing,  for  I hear 
Harry  calling  me,  and  urging  me  to  make  haste.  Into  the  side 
door  I go,  and  up  the  stone  stair-way,  gazing  this  way  and  that 
for  the  door  with  the  great  8 on  it. 

Opening  it  easily,  I pass  in.  No  one  is  here— all  is  so  tidy 
and  so  still  that  I check  my  own  breath,  which  sounds  to  me 
like  the  wind  in  those  churchyard  trees.  “ Harry,  dear,  I’ve 
come,”  I say,  “ don’t  be  frightened  any  more.” 

I climb  on  the  bed,  still  talking.  “ Have  you  had  your  crisis  ? 
did  it  hurt  much  ? I shouldn’t  be  frightened  if  I were  you.” 

I kiss  him  fondly,  then  more  quietly — all  at  once  wildly — 
pulling  him  this  way  and  that,  to  make  him  open  his  eyes  and 
speak  to  me. 

I hear  hurried  footsteps  outside,  and  scream  louder  and 
louder,  as  a lady  comes  in,  whom  I do  not  know  in  the  least. 

“ Hush ! my  pretty  one,”  she  says,  “ you  must  be  little 
Nellie  Emberlin.  I am  Harry’s  mother.”  And  then  she  burst 
out  crying,  so  that  I cower  down  beside  Harry,  lest  he  shall 
perhaps  be  more  frightened  than  ever. 

I see  Dr.  Pemberton  striding  across  the  room ; and  Miss 
Ellerston  is  behind  him,  and  her  bonnet  is  all  awry . I clamber 
frantically  to  Harry’s  side,  and  remember  nothing  more  till 
strange  and  fearful  things  take  place  about  me.  I am  lost  in 
the  tangled  overgrown  copse,  and  Bloudie  Jacke  is  wandering 
about  with  me,  and  growling  savagely  at  the  wind  in  the  trees. 
Uncle  John  is  calling  to  me,  and  to  him,  but  I cannot  move 
nor  call  back,  because  Bloudie  Jacke  has  his  paws  on  my  chest, 
and  is  holding  me  down  so  tightly.  I wish  he  would  be  good, 
and  not  growl  so  horribly.  Suddenly  there  is  a flash  of 
silvery  moonlight,  and  lovely  coloured  fairies  are  dancing,  but 
they  will  not  let  me  join  them.  They  laugh  wickedly  and 
push  me  away.  I am  falling  down,  down,  and  Frank  is  up 
in  the  stable-loft,  so  that  he  cannot  catch  me.  The  big 
girls  are  pinching  me,  and  the  red-haired  one  is  forcing  a 
writhing  snail  into  my  mouth  because  I have  told  a story. 

Then  I am  by  a whirling  river  ; the  waters  are  dark  and 
turbulent.  But,  on  the  other  bank,  a large  sparkling  light 
appears,  and  Harry  is  standing  there.  He  smiles  shyly,  and 
holds  out  his  arms  to  me  over  the  rushing  water.  He  looks 
so  happy  when  the  river  melts  away,  and  he  holds  me  in  his 
clinging  arms. 

I cuddle  up  ever  so  close  to  him  and  lift  up  my  lips  to  his, 
gazing  into — my  mother's  eyes.  She  is  smiling  with  ineffable 
love  into  my  face,  and  I hear  Dr.  Pemberton’s  voice  saying 
cheerily  : “ Yes,  she  will  live.  Thank  God,  my  dear  woman, 
thank  God — not  me.” 
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A Masher  Sans  Culotte.— I can  never  express  what  I felt  on  seeing 
Couthon  carried  in  his  rich  arm-chair  with  human  legs  about  the  Place 
Bellecour.  He  was  wretchedly  deformed  (cul-de-jatte),  but,  like  his  patron, 
Robespierre,  always  gaily  dressed,  his  hair  highly  curled  and  powdered, 
and  perfumed  to  excess.  There  he  was,  with  four  men  to  carry  him,  and 
a little  silver  hammer,  which  his  fingers  kept  playing  with  as  he  moved 
along.  His  bearers  approached  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the 
square— one  of  those  beautiful  mansions  that  now  exist  only  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  Lyonnese ; he  gave  three  little  knocks  on  the  door  with 
his  silver  hammer,  and  then,  after  coughing  a little  behind  a very  large 
handkerchief  of  scented  muslin,  he  said,  with  a soft  voice,  and  almost 
smiling,  " I strike  thee  once,  twice,  thrice,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Republic,  One  and  Indivisible."  The  proconsul  was  then  moved  a few 
paces  further  to  repeat  his  signal  of  destruction  at  the  door  of  the  asylum 
of  a respectable  matron,  whose  husband  had  the  day  before  met  the 
revolutionary  axe. — Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  d’ Abrantes. 

Deafness  and  Death. — Madame  de  Montmorency  was  ninety  years  Old, 
and  so  doubled  up  with  age,  that  the  executioner  was  obliged  to  bend,  or 
rather  to  break  her,  before  her  neck  could  be  placed  under  the  axe.  She 
was  quite  blind,  and  so  deaf  that  she  could  hear  nothing  without  her 
trumpet,  which  they  had  taken  from  her,  so  that  Fouquier-Tinville  was 
obliged  to  cry  very  loud.  But  she  understood  nothing  of  what  was  said  ; 
and  when,  placed  in  the  fatal  car,  she  felt  the  air  on  her  face,  she  began 
singing,  in  an  undertone,  her  Salve  Regina.  The  unfortunate  old  woman 
fancied  she  was  delivered. — Ibid. 

Mdlle.  Permon’s  Wedding  Trousseau. — On  entering  the  saloon, 
though  it  was  large,  I found  myself  much  in  the  situation  of  Noah's  dove, 
without  a place  of  rest  for  my  foot.  From  an  immense  basket,  or  rather 
portmanteau,  of  rose-coloured  gros-de-Naples,  embroidered  with  black 
chenille,  made  in  the  shape  of  a sarcophagus,  and  bearing  my  cypher, 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  small  packets,  tied  with  pink  or  blue  favours, 
strewed  the  room ; these  contained  full-trimmed  chemises  with  embroi- 
derered  sleeves ; pocket  handkerchiefs,  petticoats,  morning  gowns,  dressing 
gowns  of  Indian  muslin,  nightdresses,  nightcaps,  morning  caps  of  all  colours 
and  all  forms  ; the  whole  of  these  articles  were  embroidered,  and  trimmed 
with  Mechlin  lace,  or  English  point.  Another  portmanteau,  of  equal 
size,  of  green  silk,  embroidered  in  orange  chenille,  contained  my  numerous 
dresses,  all  worthy,  in  fashion  and  taste,  to  vie  with  the  habiliments 
already  described.  This  was  an  hour  of  magic  for  a girl  of  sixteen.  Time 
passes  away ; mature  years  have  already  arrived  ; old  age  will  follow  ; but 
never  can  the  remembrance  of  this  moment,  of  my  mother  as  she  then  ap- 
peared, be  effaced  from  my  mind. — Ibid. 

A Bridal  Dress  Under  the  Consulate. — At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  my  toilette  was  commenced,  for  the  half  dress  in  which  I was  to 
appear  before  the  Mayor.  I wore  an  Indian  muslin  gown,  with  a train, 
high  body  and  long  sleeves,  then  called  amadis ; the  body,  sleeves,  and 
skirt  embroidered  in  feathers  and  points,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
trimmed  with  magnificent  point  lace.  My  cap,  made  by  Mademoiselle 
Deepaux,  was  of  Brussels  point,  crowned  with  a wreath  of  orange  flowers, 
from  which  descended  to  my  feet  a veil  of  fine  English  point,  large  enough 
to  envelop  my  person.  This  costume,  then  adopted  by  all  young  brides, 
differing  only  according  to  the  degree  of  wealth  of  the  wearer,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  much  more  elegant  than  the  present  bridal  fashion. — Ibid. 

One  of  Father  Mathew’s  biographers  relates  a droll  incident  at 
one  of  the  temperance  reformer’s  meetings  in  Northern  Ireland. 
A fresh  convert  came  to  him,  with  a tragic  air,  and  exclaimed,"  Ah,  Father, 
if  you  only  knew  what  I am,  ’tisn’t  after  blessing  me  you  would  be.” 
"And  what  are  you,  then?"  "Father,  I am  an  Orangeman."  "God 
bless  you,  my  dear,"  Mathew  promptly  replied,  “ I don't  care  if  /ou  are  a 
lemon-man." 

Thackeray  once  met  Father  Mathew  in  Ireland,  and  was  impressed 
with  his  "handsome,  honest -looking  face."  Carlyle  heard  him  deliver  an 


address  in  a Catholic  Chapel  at  Liverpool.  "The  very  face  of  him 
attracts  you,”  says  Carlyle.  “ I almost  cried  to  listen  to  him,  and  could 
not  but  lift  my  broad-brim  at  the  end  when  he  called  for  God’s  blessing 
on  the  vow  the  converts  had  taken.” 

One  day  a poor  blind  man  was  seated  on  the  Pont  Royal  in  Paris,  waiting 
for  alms.  The  passers-by  were  bestowing  their  money  liberally,  when  a 
carriage  stopped  near  the  mendicant,  and  a celebrated  oculist  stepped  out. 
He  went  up  to  the  blind  man,  examined  his  eyeballs,  and  said,  " Come 
with  me,  I will  restore  your  sight.”  The  beggar  obeyed  ; and  the  operation 
was  successful.  The  ex-blind  man  subsisted  for  some  time  on  a small  sum 
of  money  which  his  benefactor  had  given  him  ; and  when  this  was  spent, 
he  returned  to  his  former  post  on  the  Pont  Royal.  Scarcely  had  he 
resumed  his  usual  appeal  when  a policeman  laid  his  hand  upon  him  and 
ordered  him  to  desist,  on  pain  of  being  taken  into  custody.  “You  mis- 
take,” said  the  mendicant,  producing  a paper,  “ here  is  my  legal  license  to 
beg,  granted  by  the  lawyer."  " Stuff ! ” cried  the  official,  " this  license  is 
for  a blind  man,  and  you  seem  to  enjoy  excellent  sight."  The  aggrieved 
beggar  ran  to  the  oculist’s  house,  intending  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
doubtful  benefit  conferred  upon  him,  but  found  himself  compelled  to 
adopt  the  hard  alternative  of  working  for  his  support. 

Some  years  ago  there  appeared  on  the  boards  of  a Parisian  theatre  an 
excellent  and  much-applauded  comic  actor,  named  Samuel.  Like  many  a 
wiser  man  before  him,  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a beautiful  girl,  and 
wrote  to  offer  his  hand,  heart,  and  his  yearly  salary  of  8000  francs.  A 
flat  refusal  was  returned.  Samuel  filled  the  air  with  dolorous  expressions 
of  despair ; but  after  a time,  when  his  excitement  cooled,  he  despatched  a 
trusty  friend  with  a commission  to  try  and  soften  the  hard-hearted  beauty, 
but  in  vain.  " She  does  not  like  you,”  said  the  candid  ambassador.  " She 
says  you  are  ugly,  that  your  eyes  frighten  her;  and,  besides,  she  is  going 
to  be  married  to  a young  man  whom  she  loves.”  Fresh  exclamations  of 
despair  came  from  Samuel.  “ Come,’  ’ said  his  friend,  " if  this  marriage  be,  as 
I suspect,  all  a sham,  you  may  have  her  yet ! " " Explain  yourself  ! " 

" Not  to  mince  the  matter,  you  know  you  have  a frightful  squint."  " I 
know  it."  "Science  will  remove  the  defect,  by  an  easy  and  almost  pain- 
less operation.”  Samuel  underwent  the  operation  for  strabismus,  and  it 
succeeded  perfectly.  His  eyes  were  now  straight  and  handsome ; but  the 
marriage  took  place  after  all ; it  was  no  sham ; and  poor  Samuel  was  forced 
to  seek  for  consolation  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  He  was  to  appear 
in  his  best  character.  The  curtain  arose,  and  loud  hissing  was  heard, 

" Samuel ! Where  is  Samuel  ? We  want  Samuel.”  When  silence  was 
partially  restored,  he  advanced  to  the  footlights.  " Here  I am,  gentlemen, 

I am  Samuel ! " “ Out  with  the  impostor  ! " was  the  cry  ; and  such  a 

tumult  arose  that  the  actor  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  stage.  He  had  lost 
his  grotesque  expression,  which  used  to  set  the  house  in  a roar,  and  was 
another  addition  to  the  list  of  the  victims  of  science. 

The  king  of  the  vultures  is  said  to  exact  the  utmost  deference  from  his 
subjects.  When  hundreds  of  vultures  have  been  attracted  by  the  scent  of 
carrion,  they  all  immediately  retire  to  a distance  on  the  appearance  of 
his  majesty.  When  the  monarch  has  satisfied  his  cravings  with  the 
choicest  morsels,  he  leisurely  departs,  and  then  the  common  vultures 
swoop  down  to  devour  his  leavings. 

The  goatsucker,  according  to  Charles  Waterton,  was  the  object  of  a 
similar  superstitious  belief  amongst  the  Indians  of  Guiana  to  that  which 
the  black  cat  and  broomstick  used  to  excite  in  civilized  countries.  Goat- 
suckers, with  their  mournful  cry  of  “ Willy-come-go,  Willy-Willy-Willy- 
come-go,”  were  supposed  to  be  the  receptacles  for  departing  souls,  or 
the  conductors  of  the  dead  to  their  last  abode.  The  Indians  were  a3 
careful  not  to  destroy  them,  as  white  people  were  careful  that  no  ruthless 
hand  should  be  laid  on  “ black  Tom." 

The  feat  lately  performed  by  Sandow  in  taking  into  custody  two  men 
whom  he  suspected  of  robbing  him,  and  marching  them  off  to  the  police- 
station  with  the  utmost  ease,  as  if  they  had  been  pigmies,  will  remind 
some  readers  of  the  strength  exhibited  by  a certain  muscular  Englishmen, 
named  Topham,  about  fifty  years  ago.  Topham,  known  as  the  strong  man 
of  Islington,  was  walking  homewards  one  night  when  he  found  a watchman 
fast  asleep  in  his  box.  He  immediately  took  both  box  and  watchman  on 
his  shoulders,  and  carrying  the  load  some  distance,  dropped  it  over  the 
wall  of  Bunhill  Fields  burying-ground.  On  awaking,  the  bewildered 
watchman,  finding  himself  amongst  the  graves,  began  to  think  that  he  had 
departed  from  this  world  and  was  on  the  brink  of  the  next. 

In  many  English  rural  districts  it  used  to  be  considered  very  unlucky 
to  leave  about,  or  throw  away,  any  human  hair.  It  was  thought  that  the 
birds  might  build  their  ifests  with  it,  and,  if  such  an  event  occurred,  the 
death  of  the  person  from  whom  the  hair  had  come  would  take  place 
speedily.  The  hair  was  therefore  carefully  swept  together  and  thrown 
into  tlje  fire. 
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Summer  is  a-coming  in — if  it  do  not  go  out  again,  and  send 
back  a cold  spring,  and  a colder  winter,  to  stay  with  us  for 
another  spell.  Still,  just  now  the  sun  is  shining  ; the  hyacinths 
in  the  London  parks  are  perfectly  lovely,  and  “ small  fowle 
maken  melodie,”  as  Dan  Chaucer  says.  So  this  we  mean  to 
make  a vegetable  soup  and  salad  week.  About  salads,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  the  healthiest  of  Heaven’s  gifts  to 
man,  many  pages  could  be  written  ; but  in  this  place  brevity  is 
necessary,  and  will  be  observed.  One  can’t  refrain,  however, 
from  referring  to  Sydney  Smith’s  oft-quoted  “ Recipe  for  a 
Winter  Salad,”  originally  written  in  an  album  at  Castle 
Howard.  All  our  readers  may  not  have  read  this  famous 
formula  ; so  we  give  it. 

Two  large  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve, 

Unwonted  softness  to  the  salad  give. 

Of  mordant  mustard  add  a single  spoon — ■ 

Distrust  the  condiment  which  bites  too  soon — 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a fault 
To  add  a double  quantity  of  salt. 

Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown, 

And  once  with  vinegar  procured  from  town. 

True  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  eggs. 

Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole. 

And  lastly,  on  the  flavoured  compound  toss 
A magic  teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Now,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  was  a very  witty  and  amiable 
cleric ; but  we  maintain,  nevertheless,  that  his  salad  is 
simply  a barbarous  mess,  fit  only  for  the  consumption  of 
Goths,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  Huns,  Vandals  and  Abares. 
Two  large  potatoes  passed  through  a kitchen  sieve ! Shade  of 
Parmentier  ! Mordant  mustard  in  a salad  ! A double  quantity 
of  salt  and  a teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce!  As  for  the 
onion  atoms,  lurking  in  the  bowl,  they  are  altogether  intoler- 
able if  ladies  are  to  partake  of  the  salad.  For  male  consump- 
tion a few  spring  onions  may  occasionally  be  allowed.  The 
French  put  no  onions  in  a green  salad;  but  they  rub  a crust 
of  bread  with  garlic.  This,  technically  known  as  a “ chapon,” 
is  placed  in  the  salad  bowl,  and  rapidly  tossed  to  and  fro 
while  the  herbs  are  being  mixed  ; but  before  serving,  the  garlic- 
imbued  “ chapon  ” is  removed.  Although  potatoes  in  a green 
salad  should  be  altogether  tabooed,  the  tuber  makes  an  ex- 
cellent salad  by  itself,  and  an  equally  good  and  cheap  soup. 
Among  very  cheap  salads,  also,  we  recommend  tomatoes 
dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar  and  a little  chopped  shallot.  Fifty 
years  ago  tomatoes,  or  “ love-apples,”  were  scarce  and  dear, 
and  were  usually  sold,  preserved  in  bottles,  as  sauce  for  hot  meat. 
At  present  there  is  usually  an  ample  supply,  and  sometimes  a 
glut,  of  tomatoes,  English  or  foreign,  sold  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  The  fruit-vegetable — or  vegetable-fruit — has  become 
amazingly  popular  with  the  working  classes,  who  usually 
munch  them  raw,  as  they  do  apples ; but  they  would  relish  them 
much  more,  we  think,  if  they  cut  the  tomatoes  into  slices  and 
dressed  them  in  a salad  as  above ; or  if  they  stuffed  them  with  a 
mixture  of  chopped  herbs,  any  scraps  of  meat  to  the  lowliest 
that  come  handy,  bread  crumb,  and  a little  egg  just  to  bind  the 
stuffing,  and  so  steam  them  till  quite  hot.  And,  again,  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  harm  in  putting  the  stuffed  tomatoes 
underneath  the  meat  which  is  to  be  roasted.  They  will  then 
prove  exellent  sops  in  the  pan,  and  a relief  to  the  monotony  of 
the  baked  potato.  But  to  return  to  green  salads,  as  to  the 
dressing  of  which  people  are  apt  to  be  very  dogmatical,  and 
occasionally  very  ill-tempered.  Most  men  have  their  recipe 
for  salad  dressing,  just  as  nearly  every  woman  has  her  own 
recipe  for  a plum  pudding,  which  recipe  is,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  that  which  was  used  by  her  mother. 

Some  hold  with  simple  lettuce,  just  moistened  all  over  with 
vinegar  and  dusted  with  suga.r.  Another  method  that  has 
been  dogmatically  insisted  upon  as  the  only  orthodox  one, 
is  to  wipe  each  leaf  of  lettuce  dry  ; then  to  bring  plenty  of 
oil  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  surface,  finishing  with 
smallest  dash  cf  vinegar  and  a dust  of  salt.  This,  minus  the 


salt,  is  our  own  dressing  for  lettuce  salad  ; but  when  we  have- 
guests  we  allow  fantasy  to  have  some  slight  sway  in  the  salad 
bowl.  A favourite  Parisian  top-dressing  is  to  place  a few 
fresh-water  crayfish  on  the  summit  of  the  verdure.  Crayfish 
form  a very  pretty  garnish  indeed  for  all  fish  salads ; but 
when  the  crayfish  are  scarce  and  dear,  decorate  with  .shrimps 
or  prawns. 

RECIPES. 

Sorrel  Soup. — Cut  and  wash  a handful  of  sorrel,  a lettuce,  and  some 
chervil;  pass  them,  with  a little  fresh  bacon  scraped,  melted,  and  strained, 
through  a tammy.  The  scraped  bacon  is  cheaper  than  butter.  Place 
your  mixture  in  a clear  meat  stock ; add  a pinch  of  sugar,  and  skim  the- 
soup.  Boil  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  J ust  before  serving  add  four- 
yolks  of  eggs,  to  which  add  two  small  pieces  of  fresh  butter ; let  it  boil 
up,  but  keep  it  stirring,  that  the  egg  mixture  may  mingle  smoothly  with  it ; 
serve  it,  not  with  toasted  sippets,  but  with  little  crusts  of  bread  fried  in  drip- 
ping, but  carefully  dried  in  the  hot  closet,  so  that  they  shall  be  crisp  and  not 
greasy.  You  will  please  to  observe  that  we  are  strictly  adhering  to  our 
rule  of  never  using  French  words  where  English  ones  will  do  quite  as 
well ; but  when  we  have — this  journal  being  a Magazine  for  All— to  describe 
a “ smart  ’ ’ dinner  for  ‘ ' smart ' ’ people,  we  shall  have,  now  and  again,  to  indulge 
in  a little  Cook’s  French,  which  is  about  the  most  indifferent  form  of  the 
Gallic  tongue  of  which  we  are  cognizant. 

Young  Carrot  Soup. — Scrape  and  wash  a bundle  of  young  carrots, 
grate  off  the  red  parts  only  without  touching  the  hearts ; put  the  red 
gratings  into  a stew  pan  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a little  lean  ham 
or  bacon,  an  onion,  a turnip,  and  a bundle  of  leeks  and  celery.  Sweat  the 
roots  gently  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  them  with  a wooden  spoon,  in  order  that 
they  may  all  take  the  same  colour  ; add  a sufficient  quantity  of  stock  and 
let  the  whole  boil  slowly  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters ; take  out  the 
ham  and  the  roots,  but  strain  the  carrots  through  a sieve  ; pound  them  ia 
a mortar,  return  them  to  their  liquor  and  rub  all  through  a tammy.  Add 
some  more  stock  and  boil  over  a quick  fire ; when  it  boils  set  it  at  the 
corner  of  the  stove  and  skim  perfectly  ; add  a pinch  of  sugar  to  soften  the 
flavour  of  the  roots.  When  thoroughly  clarified  serve  in  a tureen  with, 
bread  dice  lightly  fried.  This  is  one  of  thewholesomest  and  most  palatable 
summer  soups  we  know.  We  call  it  “ Do  without  the  Doctor  Soup." 

Potato  or  Parmentier  Soup.— We  have  given  an  alternative 
"fancy"  title  to  this  excellent  pottage  in  remembrance  of  the 
philanthrophist  who  introduced  the  potato  into  French  cookery.  Slice  ten 
large  potatoes  (kidneys  are  the  best) ; blanch  them  ; stew  them  in  stock 
with  two  leeks  and  a head  of  celery  tied  up,  and  the  crumb  of  a French 
roll ; when  they  break  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  take  out  the  bundle 
of  herbs,  and  rub  the  potatoes  through  a tammy  ; mix  with  an  adequate 
quantity  of  stock,  clarify  the  whole,  and  a pinch  of  sugar  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  When  serving  just  after  boiling  point,  mix  in  a pint  of 
milk— nursery  milk  if  you  can  get  it— and  if  you  can  afford  it,  a third  of  a 
pint  of  good  double  cream  and  a pat  of  fresh  butter.  Pour  the  soup  into 
a tureen  with  some  blanched  chervil;  fried  crusts  as  usual  to  make  it  more 
toothsome.  This  is  a ; cheap  soup  without  the  cream,  and  eminently 
relishable. 

Parisian  Salad.— This  is  a'dish  fora  "smart”  dinner,  and  good  either  at 
dinner,  lunch,  or  supper.  Make  a macedoine  or  hotch-potch  of  cold  boiled 
turnips,  carrots,  asparagus,  and  French  beans,  chopped  small ; mix  in  a 
basin  with  oil,  tarragon  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper,  some  chervil,  and  a shalot. 
well  minced  and  blanched  ; cut  in  pieces  an  inch  and  three-fourths  long, 
and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  a beetroot  and  two  large  boiled  potatoes. 
Form  a circle  six  inches  across,  with  the'potatoes,  round  your  dish  ; between 
each  potato  place  a piece  of  beetroot  so  as  to  form  a border  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  high.  Then  fill  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  aspic 
jelly  ; then  mix  the  macedoine  of  vegetables  and  pack  it  within  the 
border  ; mask  it  lightly  with  a white  mayonnaise  sauce  (we  have  told  you 
how  to  make  it)  and  place  within  the  border  some  small  lettuce  hearts,  cut 
in  quarters  or  halves,  reserving  the  finest  ones,  which  stick  on  the  top  of 
the  macedoine.  If  you  like  you  can  make  your  outside  edge  of  hard  eggs,  cut  in 
four  or  five  pieces,  and  small  leaves  of  endive  or  celery  may  replace  the 
lettuce.  If  you  decide  on  having  an  egg-border,  fix  on  the  dish  by 
pouring  in  a little  aspic.  . 

N.B.  You  may  have  a green  instead  of  a yellow  mayonnaise  it  you 
like;  the  green  hue  being  quite  harmlessly  furnished  by  water  boiled 
down  with  spinach  or  the  gum  juice  expressed  from  parsley. 

Aspic  Jelly. — This  is  a savoury  jelly,  invaluable  for  cold  dishes.  On 
the  principle  of  cutting  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,  use  a proportion 
of  these  ingredients  just  as  you  have  a large  or  small  quantity  of  aspic  to 
prepare.  The  components  are  knuckle  of  veal,  lean  beef,  a ham  bone, 
spring  or  sweet  herbs,  a parsnip,  a head  of  celery,  a carrot,  and  an  ounce 
(remember  this)  of  whole  white  pepper  when  you  are  cooking  six  pounds 
of  beef.  Diminish  the  quantity  of  pepper  just  as  you  diminish  the 
quantity  of  meat.  With  a little  salt,  these  materials  are  put  into  a 
stock-pot,  covered  with  cold  water,  and  brought  to  the  boil ; then  skim,  and 
let  it  boil  for  four  hours.  Strain  through  a hair  sieve,  let  it  stand  in  a 
cold  place  till  it  becomes  a jelly,  or,  as  the  Americans  say,  “ till  it  jells." 
When  wanted,  skim  from  the  fat;  place  it  in  a saucepan,  being  careful  not 
to  pour  in  the  sediment ; add  the  whites  and  the  shells  of  an  egg  or  eggs, 
slightly  beaten,  and  a spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Stir  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils  and  then  strain  through  a tammy.  If  it  is  not  quite  stiff 
enough,  add  a little  dissolved  isinglass  to  give  it  firmness.  _ For  suppers, 
aspics  may  be  coloured  a very  pretty  yellow  with  an  infusion  of  saflron, 
and  pink,  with  cochineal.  .. 
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Curious  Kate. — Who  invented  forks  ? I cannot  tell  with 
exactitude  ; but  it  would  appear  that  two-pronged  forks  were 
an  article  of  luxury  in  Italy  so  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Peter  Damiani,  writing  to  a certain  Lady 
Blanche,  who  had  retired  from  smart  society  into  a convent, 
and  complained  of  the  meagre  fare  which  the  nuns  gave  her, 
tells  a story  of  a Doge  of  Venice  who  married  a lady  from 
Constantinople,  whose  luxury  surpassed  all  imagination.  She 
would  not  even  wash  in  common  water,  but  had  the  cruelty 
to  compel  her  servants  to  collect  rain  water  for  her.  Her 
chamber  was  perfumed  with  aromatics  so  many  in  number 
that  Damiani  would  have  been  quite  ashamed  to  mention 

them,  and  no  one  would  believe  him  if  he  had.  But  what  is 
most  monstrous,  this  wicked  creature  would  not  eat  with  her 
fingers,  but  absolutely  had  her  food  cut  into  small  pieces  by 
her  attendants,  which  morsels  she  conveyed  to  her  mouth  by 
means  of  two-pronged  golden  forks. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  B. — I know  nothing,  and  want  to  know 
nothing,  about  a talking  board,  the  name  of  which  I decline 
to  advertise,  and  which  is  said  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
another  bogus  machine  of  communication  with  a world  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  I believe  that  what  is  called 
Spiritualism  is  always  a delusion,  and  frequently  a swindle. 
That  is  what  is  for  supper. 

H.  H.  H.  (Brighton)  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  there 
has  been  a case  of  a French  cook  receiving  £ 2000  per  annum 
as  salary  ; and  whether  it  is  true  that,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  ago,  a renowned  Parisian  chef  was  engaged  by  an 
American  millionaire,  at  the  wages  above  stated. — Yes,  the 
American  millionaire  story  is  quite  true ; but  the  chef  sent 
in  his  checks  after  a few  months,  preferring  the  meridian  of 
Paris  to  that  of  New  York.  The  ordinary  remuneration  of 
the  French  chef  at  Delmonico’s,  New  York  City,  or  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  is  5000  dollars,  or  ^1000 
a year.  When  my  old  friend  Alexis  Soyer  (who,  by  the 
way,  taught  me  to  cook)  was  chef  at  the  Reform  Club,  his 
salary  was,  I think,  ^500  a year,  but  he  made  it  up  to 
between  ^"1500  and  ^2000  by  taking  “improvers,”  or  lady 
articled  pupils,  who  paid  a considerable  premium  for  instruc- 
tion. I do  not  know  whether  club  cooks  are  allowed  at  present 
to  receive  paying  pupils ; but,  if  they  are  suffered  to  do  so, 
I should  advise  all  intelligent  young  women  who  have  a 
taste  for  cookery,  and  can  stand  the  fire,  to  put  themselves 
into  communication  with  a first-rate  club  chef. 

W.  B.  and  a large  contingent  of  welcome  sartorial  correspon- 
dents— I have  always  had  an  affection  for  tailors — point  out  that 
“ marella  ” is  obviously  a misprint  for  “ marcella,”  the  white 
pique  fabric  used  for  waistcoats  in  levee  dress.  Marcella, 

then,  let  it  be  ; but  whence  is  it  derived  ? Who  was  Marcella, 
and  why  did  she  give  her  name  to  a textile  fabric  ? Some- 
how, I have  mislaid  that  treasure  of  textile  lore,  the 
“ Drapers’  Dictionary  ” ; but  from  another  authority  I glean 
that  there  is  a stuff  called  “ marceline,”  a thin  silk  tissue 
used  for  linings  in  ladies’  dresses.  Can  Marcella  be  the 
robust  sister  of  Marceline  ? 

Thespis  asks  where  the  late  Barry  Sullivan,  the  tragedian, 
was  born  ? Did  I ever  see  him  act ; if  so,  what  do  I think 
of  his  playing  ? Did  I ever  meet  him  socially ; what  manner 
of  man  was  he  ? — Born  in  Ireland.  When  he  died,  I was 
amazed  that  the  obituary  notices  made  him  out  so  young. 

I always  thought  him  to  be  as  old  as  I was — that  is  to  say,  as 
old  as  the  hills.  A good,  sound,  solid,  intelligent,  reliable 
actor.  Excellent — indeed,  almost  as  good  as  Macready — in 
Claude  Melnotte.  Full  of  talent,  but  not  an  actor  of 
genius.  I knew  him  very  well.  He  was  a high-minded, 
whole-souled,  hospitable,  charitable  gentleman.  As  univer- 
sally respected  in  Great  Britain  as  he  ivas  in  America  and 
Australia. 
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S.C.  (Broadstairs)  and  three  other  correspondents  correct 
me  in  a statement  I recently  made  to  a querist  from  San 
Francisco,  to  the  effect  that  I never  played  billiards  but  once 
in  my  life — in  a Parisian  cafe — and  that  on  the  occasion  in 
question  I cut  the  cloth  with  my  cue,  and  having  to  pay  25 
francs  for  the  damage  done,  retired  from  the  tapis  vert  for 
ever.  More  than  this,  my  obliging  correspondents  convict 
me  out  of  my  own  mouth,  by  quoting  a paragraph  from  a 
book  of  mine,  called  “ A Journey  Due  North,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Bentley  in  1858,  in  which  I said  that  I had  been 
playing  billiards  very  badly  with  some  Russian  officers  at  the 
Hotel  Heyde  Vacli,  Ostrof,  St.  Petersburg.  In  reply,  I have 
only  to  own  up,  to  acknowlege  the  corn,  and  to  cry  pescavi. 
Still,  1858  is  a very  long  time  ago.  Can  you  remember  all 
the  little  games  you  played  thirty-five  years  since  ? I met  a 
gentleman  the  other  day  who  tried  to  remind  me  that  we 
had  had  many  a pleasant  rubber  of  whist  together  in  the 
“bygones,”  at  Puebla,  in  Mexico.  The  fact,  if  fact  it  were, 
had  altogether  escaped  my  recollection.  Memory  plays  the 
aged  strange  tricks  sometimes. 

D.  E.  McC.  has  just  finished  reading  “ The  Clockmaker; 
or,  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick,  of  Slickville.” 
My  correspondent  is  anxious  to  know  who  was  the  author  of 
Sam  Slick,  what  was  his  nationality,  and  how  the  Americans 
received  his  criticisms  ? Sam  Slick  was  Mr.  Justice  Halli- 
burton, a judge  in  one  of  our  North  American  colonies — ■ 
N ova  Scotia  I think.  I met  him  only  once,  at  a public  meeting  at 
which  he  presided,  about  i860,  at  Southampton.  A hale, 
ruddy,  bustling,  elderly  gentleman,  then  full  of  brisk  humour. 
In  addition  to  Sam  Slick,  he  wrote  a series  of  papers  in 
Frazer's  Magazine , called  “ The  Old  Judge ; or,  Life  in  a 
Colony.” 

Carlyon  is  anxious  to  ascertain  who  were  the  men  who 
rowed  in  the  Oxford  University  boat  against  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Mass.,  U.S.A.  Sporting,  be  it  of  an  aquatic,  equestrian, 
pigeon-shooting,  pedestrian,  fox-hunting,  coursing,  badger- 
baiting,  rat-killing,  pugilistic,  or  cock-fighting  character,  is 
not  in  the  line  of  the  conductor  of  this  journal.  I had  a house 
in  Putney  once,  on  the  terrace,  almost  opposite  the  now 
demolished  “ Eight  Bells.”  I gave  one  party  on  boat-race 
day,  but  the  experience  thereof  led  me  to  relinquish  aquatic 
hospitalities  ; and  thereafter,  on  the  day  of  the  tournament 
between  dark  blue  and  light  colours,  I discreetly  retreated  to 
the  metropolis.  Some  cosmopolitan  oarsman  will  doubtless 
answer  my  correspondent’s  query. 

P.  K.  (Temple)  is  so  kind  as  to  say  that  Sala’s  Journal  is 
a very  good  journal  to  steal  from.  Steal,  my  friends,  but 
with  discrimination.  Take  my  knives  and  forks,  but  leave 
the  wooden  spoon.  Convey  the  scanty  mess  of  pottage  from 
the  bowls  to  the  lips. 

Minnie  writes  me  a natural,  sensible  letter  inquiring 
whether  there  is  any  opening  in  San  Francisco  for  herself  and 
two  brothers.  They  are  all  very  anxious  to  emigrate ; the 
brothers,  industrious,  practical,  well-educated  men,  are  at 
present  in  business  situations  in  the  hardware  line,  but  are 
willing  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything.  Minnie  is  a teacher, 
and  well  up  in  the  usual  branches,  and  is  also  considered  to 
be  rather  a good  player.  All  the  family  can  sing,  and  the 
eldest  brother  is  especially  clever  in  humorous  ditties.  Now, 
I love  Frisco  very  dearly,  and  have,  I hope,  many  friends  there. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  in  the  world — it  is  a city 
of  energy  and  hope ; but  I don’t  want  to  be  the  means  of 
sending  emigrants  there  who  have  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  Minnie,  your  brothers,  if  they  understand  the  hard- 
ware business,  and  are  capable,  upright,  and  industrious,  may 
be  able  to  do  vary  well  on  the  Pacific  Slope ; but,  my  good 
soul  ! as  a teacher,  unless  your  French  and  drawing  be  of 
first-rate  calibre,  'you  have  not  a ghost  of  a chance.  As  a 
dressmaker  your  chi'.nces  are  very  bright  indeed ; put  yourself 
in  touch  with  some  Scientific  Dress  Association,  take  lessons 
on  the  line  the  Association  points  out,  give  your  days  and 
nights  to  earnest  stud  v of  the  fine  art  of  cutting,  try  to  get 
some  insight  into  the  rriysteries  of  bonnet-building,  and  as  a 
milliner  and  dressmaker  you  may  make  a capital  livelihood  in 
Frisco. 
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Congratulator  has  sent  me  a little  circular  apropos  of 
Tack-in-the-Green,  a modest  little  circular  issued  by  a lady 
residing  at  Smith’s  Yard,  Market  Place,  Romford,  who 
describes  herself  as  “ the  oldest  established  chimney  sweep.” 
The  lady  “ chummy  ” states  that  her  husband  was  brought 
home  dead  ten  years  ago ; that  her  brother  was  burnt  to 
death  at  Brentwood,  and  that  her  niece  and  her  baby  were 
killed  coming  down  Brook  Street  Hill.  She  has  adopted 
twenty  children  and  brought  them  up  from  the  age  of  three 
weeks.  It  is  sad  to  say  they  rob  her  and  tell  falsehoods  about 
her.  This  is  sad.  The  ill-used  lady  is,  however,  enabled  to 
say  that  she  is  still  the  “Right  Sweep  in  Romford.”  A 
poetical  epigraph  is  appended  to  the  circular,  ending  with 
“ God  save  our  noble  Queen,  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 

“ and  so  say  all  of  us.” 

Alice  M.  M.  and  at  least  twenty  more  kindly  correspon- 
dents have  sent  us  boxes,  hampers,  and  baskets  of  freshly- 
gathered  nettles.  We  can’t  boil  and  eat  them  all,  I regret  to 
say,  and  the  number  of  bedrooms  in  our  flat  in  Victoria 
Street  being  restricted,  we  are  unable  to  ask  our  intimate 
enemies  to  stay  with  us  for  a few  nights  and  put  them  up  in 
couches  well  lined  with  stinging  nettles.  Meanwhile,  I am 
delighted  to  learn  that  Alice  M.  M.  takes  an  interest  in  our 
cookery  page.  I am  no  “ Molly,”  I hope,  but  I have  kept 
house  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  and  there  is  not  one 
single  culinary  suggestion  that  I have  made  without  its  being 
carefully  thought  out,  and  based  on  personal  experience.  An 
American  lady  once  remarked  that  two-thirds  of  the  divorces 
in  the  States  were  due  to  bad  domestic  cookery. 

F.  C.  (York),  who  ought  to  take  a lesson  in  manners  before 
he  writes  to  Sala’s  Journal,  asserts  that  the  word  “ fad.  is 
in  a dictionary  published  a hundred  years  ago,  and  that , it  is 
part  of  the  word  “ faddle,”  to  play  the  fool.  “Fad,”  my 
correspondent  is  informed,  may  be  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  “fadian,”  to  arrange,  which  is  more  probably  a form 
of  the  verb  “ fiddle’  to  trifle  ; thus  “ fiddle-faddle,  as  a term 
in  journalism.  “ Fad,”  meaning  a favourite  theory,  crotchet, 
or  hobby,  is  scarcely  a dozen  years  old.  I believe  that  the 
honour  of  having  introduced  it  into  journalistic  diction,  be- 
longs to  my  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  who  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  St.  James’s  Gazette,  was  very  fond  of 
talking  about  “fads  and  faddists.” 

Mrs.  O.  L.  S.,  whose  interesting,  but  unfortunately  too 
lengthy  communication,  I regret  that  I am  unable,  through 
the  exigencies  of  space,  to  insert  in  its  entirety,  comments 
very  cogently  on  the  alleged  indifference,  or  even  opposition 
of  the  majority  of  women,  to  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to 
their  sex.  She  characterizes  this  allegation  as  a random  one, 
quite  unsupported  by  any  valid  evidence  ; and  she  felicitously 
reminds  me  that  an  analogous  assertion  was  the  very  strongest 
contention  made  by  the  slave  owners  of  the  South  in  the 
United  States  America,  against  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes. 
The  blacks,  they  protested,  did  not  want  freedom ; only  white 
agitators,  unprincipled  abolitionists,  who  saw  their  aim,  “the 
consummation  of  their  diabolical  purposes,”  were  urging  on  a 
few  discontented  and  wicked  negroes  to  make  such  a prepos- 
terous request  as  that  of  being  allowed  to  breathe  the  air  of 
Heaven  as  free  men. 

Louis  (Brighton)  will  be  much  obliged  if  I would  tell  him 
who  is  the  author  of  a work  called  “ L’homme  au  Masque  de 
Fer.”  There  are  innumerable  books  discussing  the  identity 
of  “The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.”  The  most  lucid  resume 
in  English  of  this  long  controverted  question  is  in  a work  by 
Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly,  easily  accessible,  I should  say. 

The  Pelican  in  the  Wilderness  (Doncaster)  is  a very 
cunning  correspondent.  He  says  that  be  may  be  dense; 
but  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  fails  to  sue  anything  droll  in 
the  comments  of  H.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Cambridgeon  the  “sang- 
froid” of  the  Volunteers  who  executed  evolutions  in  the  snow 
at  Easter  ; and  then  the  artful  Pelican  springs  a jokelet  of  his 
own  upon  me  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  Duke  really  made  a 
joke,  it  was  a very  cold-blooded  one.  Don’t  try  again,  Pelican  ; 
once  bitten,  twice  shy. 


J.  E.  D.  observes  that  in  a paragraph  in  “ You  Don’t  Say  So,” 
in  re  the  Princess  Karadje,  the  writer  said,  “ asingle  spark 
may  set  the  Thames  on  fire.”  This  has  moved  J.  E.  D.  to 
remember  that  in  going  over  a brewery  some  time  since, 
he  asked  the  brewer  what  a certain  utensil  standing  in  a 
corner  of  a large  vat  might  be.  “ That,  maister,”  replied 
the  brewer,  “ is  a temms,”  which  it  appears  is  a sieve,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a hard-working  man  sometimes  gets  fired  by 
the  friction.  I have  heard  fifty  variations  of  this  story  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  theory  of  the  expression  Setting 
the  Thames  on  Fire  being  associated  with  “ temms  ” or  “ temse  ” 
is  endorsed  by  so  respectable  an  authority  as  the  Rev.  E. 
Cobham  Brewer  in  his  “ Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.” 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  expression  “ setting  the  Thames  on 
Fire  ” occursin  a high-falutin,  poetical  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  written  by  a Lord  Thurlow,  in  1814,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  illumination  of  the  River  Thames,  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereign  to  London.  The  absurdity  of 
the  hyperbole  at  once  “ caught  on,’  and  the  locution  became 
proverbial  and  cosmopolitan.  At  Calcutta  they  say  of  a 
stupid  fellow  “ he  will  never  set  the  Hooghly,”  and  at  Dublin, 
“ the  Liffey  on  fire.”  I never  saw  a copy  of  this  Lord  Thur- 
low’s  poems,  but  the  high-falutin  address  to  the  Prince  Regent 
is  satirically  quoted  in  a magazine  called  The  Literary  Pano- 
rama, for  1814. 
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Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  first  number  from 
newsagents  or  bookstalls  are  requested  to  send  at  once  to  the  Publishing 
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department  must  have  “ Answers , G.A.S.,"  written  in  the  left-hand  comer. 

Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home-life 
will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a previous 
note  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two-Shtllmgs- 
and-Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department  should 
have  the  word  Boudoir”  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal.— Twelve  months  6s.6d.;  six 
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the  United  States,  and  all  countries  comprised  in  the  Postal  Lnion. 
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agents or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficuhy 
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to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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!•  TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK 


ST 


LADIES  IH  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 


That  something  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly  and 
effectually,  to  stamp  out  the  rapidly  increasing  practice  of 
ladies  being  insulted  or  assaulted  by  men,  while  travelling 
in  railway  carriages,  seems  to  me  inevitable  ; and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I have  made  the  subject  the  Topic  of  the 
current  Week.  To  my  thinking,  the  matter  is  one  which 
intimately  concerns,  not  only  the  travelling  public  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  and  every  rank  in  the  community ; but  like- 
wise, quite  as  closely,  the  railway  companies,  who  are 
surely  bound  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort,  and  secure  the  safety  of  their  passengers. 
The  introduction  of  palatial  and  luxuriously  appointed 
Pullman  cars,  especially  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  line,  has  done  a great  deal  towards  safe-guarding  ladies 
against  the  outrages  of  well-dressed  ruffians.  But,  unhappily, 
our  railway  trains  are  not  exclusively  built  on  American  lines; 
and,  until  we  have  a large  extension  of  the  American 
system  of  passenger  cars,  we  shall  hear,  possibly  with 
revolting  frequency,  of  fresh  cases  of  ladies  being  sub- 
jected to  insult  at  the  hands  of  their  profligate  male 
travelling  companions.  It  might-  have  been  thought  that 
the  terrible  punishment  inflicted  on  the  late  Valentine 
Baker  would,  if  severe  punishment  be  in  any  case  a deterrent, 
have  served  as  a salutary  warning  and  example  to  dissolute 
men,  who  must  be  conventionally  considered  “gentlemen,”  and 
who  very  often  have  every  right  to  the  name,  save  when  they 
give  way  to  their  unbridled  passions.  I knew  Colonel  Valen- 
tine Baker  very  well,  when  he  was  at  Constantinople,  and 


commanding  the  Turkish  Gendarmerie,  with  the  title  of 
Baker  Pasha.  In  every  relation  of  life  in  which  I came  into 
contact  with  him,  he  seemed  to  be  a courageous,  accomplished, 
and  amiable  man.  The  first-named  quality,  even  his  enemies 
admitted  that  he  possessed.  In  the  field  he  was  a Paladin  of 
valour  ; his  great  capacity  asja  staff  officer  had  been  recognised 
by  our  Horse  Guards  at  home ; and  he  had  been  deservedly 
promoted  to  important  posts  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

That  he  was  eminently  lovable  was  proved  by  the  troops 
of  friends  who  adhered  to  him  through  good  and  evil  report, 
and  by  the  thoroughly  womanly  behaviour  of  his  wife, 
who,  in  his  direst  tribulation  — in  the  ruin,  the  misery, 
and  the  disgrace  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  by 
an  act,  for  one  in  his  station,  of  almost  inconceivable 
folly  and  recklessness — did  not  cease  to  love  and  to  cleave 
to  him.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  the  sickening  story  of 
Valentine  Baker’s  malfeasance ; but  the  dreadful  rigour  of 
the  punishment  which  he  suffered  must  be  reverted  to.  The 
year’s  imprisonment  which  he  underwent,  and  which  was  un- 
attended by  any  circumstances  of  personal  humiliation  or 
duresse,  was  the  very  lightest  part  of  the  penalty  inflicted 
upon  him;  for,  please  to  remember,  that  this  unhappy  gentle- 
man was,  in  addition,  dismissed  from  the  service  of  Her 
Majesty  ; and  that,  besides  losing  his  commission,  he  for- 
feited every  penny  of  the  thousands  of  pounds  which  he  had 
paid  in  purchasing  his  steps  in  military  rank.  He  was  practi- 
cally driven  from  all  decent  society  in  England,  to  a foreign 
land ; and  he  at  last  died  broken-hearted.  That  such  a fate 
should  have  overtaken  a man,  once  so  highly  favoured  by  for- 
tune, should  surely  have  acted  as  a warning  to  men  in  anala- 
gous  positions  in  society,  and  inspired  them  with  a wholesome 
dread  of  incurring  such  utter  and  irremediable  professional 
and  social  collapse  as  Baker  underwent. 

Well;  "long  years  have  passed  away, and  over  and  over  again 
do  we  hear  of  more  or  less  aggravated  repetitions  of  the  repul- 
sive Baker  story.  It  would  be  cruel  to  aggravate  the  anguish 
which  must  be  felt,  by  the  family  and  friends  of  the  last  aris- 
tocratically connected  offender,  by  dwelling  on  the  details  of 
the  outrage,  which  has  consigned  him  to  a felon’s  gaol,  to  toil 
for  half-a-year  at  felon  drudgery,  wearing  the  gaol-bird’s  livery, 
and  feeding  on  prison  fare.  Nor,  again,  without  carefully 
tabulated  statistics,  would  it  be  fair  to  assert  that  the 
patrician  insulters  of  ladies  in  railway  carriages  outnumber 
the  drunken,  or  ribald  roughs  who  abuse,  or  offer  violence 
to  the  female  occupants  of  second  or  third  class  compartments. 
It  is  enough  to  point  out,  that  outrages  in  first  class  carriages 
have  not  been  by  any  means  infrequent,  and  that  the  fate  of 
Valentine  Baker  has  not  been  sufficient  to  warn  or  to  terrify 
gentlemen  of  position  from  conducting  themselves  in  the 
grossest  possible  manner  towards  ladies  who  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  travel  with  them. 

The  remedies  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things  are 
twofold  ; but  while  upholding,  as  strongly  as  ever  I possibly 
can  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  remedies, 
or  of  both,  I am  by  no  means  blind  to  the  difficulties, 
not  insurmountable,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
thorny,  by  which  the  railway  companies  would  be  con- 
fronted, in  effecting  a radical  reform  in  the  construction 
of  their  carriages.  The  alteration  which  it  would  be  the  least 
onerous  to  make,  is  assuredly  the  addition,  on  a large  scale, 
to  every  railway  train,  of  compartments  “For  Ladies  Only.” 
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At  least  five  and  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since,  on  all  the 
great  French  lines,  compartments'  were  reserved  for  “ Dames 
Seules."  Some  of  the  English  railway  companies  followed  the 
French  lead;  and  notably  to  the  trains  of  the  Underground 
Railway,  compartments  exclusively  destined  for  lady-passen- 
gers were  attached.  These  compartments,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  found  much  favour  with  the  very  sex 
for  whose  protection  the  carriages  had  been  reserved;  and, 
so  far  as  I know,  at  the  present  moment,,  the  carriages 
devoted  far  ladies  have  practically  faded  into  desuetude. 

It  will  not  the  less  be  objected,  first,  that  ladies  do  not  always 
care  about  being  pent  up  with  travelling  companions  ex- 
clusively of  their  own  sex  ; and  next,  that  the  Companies 
would  find  it  highly  inconvenient  to  have  to  provide  separate 
accommodation  for  all  ladies  who  are  travelling  alone. 
Even,  the  most  expert  compiler  of  statistics,  might  find  it 
hard  to  strike  an  average  of  the  number  of  dames  seules  who 
travel  by  an  ordinary  train,  as  compared  with  those  who 
patronise  an  express,  composed  of  first-class  carriages  only. 
But  if  such  accurate  figures  could  be  arrived  at,  there  might 
be  a chance  of  every  lady  travelling  without  escort  finding  a 
seat  in  a compartment  in  which  only  women  travel. 

Awaiting  information,  whether  it  be  possible  to  calculate 
such  an  average,  I pass  to  the  second  and  far  more  important 
cure  for  a grievance  which  is  simply  a national  shame  and 
scandal.  The  offence  of  insulting  lady-travellers  by  rail  is,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  this  country, 
the  people  of  which  are  never  tired  of  bragging  of  their  high 
moral  superiority  over  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  I have 
heard  of  American  trains,  mainly  in  the  Wild  West,  bqingraided 
and  looted  by  bands  of  “road  agents”  or  professional  bandits; 
and  many  years  ago  the  Times,  in  a cock-and-bull  story 
about  “ Railways  and  Revolvers  in  Georgia,”  allowed  itself 
to  be  gulled  by  some  bogus  narrator  of  a battle -royal 
with  six-shooters  on  board  a railway  train  ; but  it  has 
scarcely  been  asserted  that  women  are  liable  to  insult  or 
maltreatment  on  American  railroads.  So  far  as  I am  aware, 
there  has  never  been,  any  such  instance  of  disgraceful 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  men  in  those  Pullman  drawing-room 
cars,  which  I should  like  to  see  multiplied  fiftyfold  in  Eng- 
land. Still,  bearing  in  mind  that  a seat  in  a Pullman  car  en- 
tails a slight  addition— on  the  London  and  Brighton  line, 
it  is  only  a shilling — to  the  normal  railway  fare,  and  that 
a shilling  is  often  a matter  of  much  moment  to  a poor 
wayfarer  by  rail,  I am  emboldened  to  ask  plainly  and 
directly,  whether  insults  and  outrages  wreaked  on  women 
could  not  be  definitively  prevented  by  constructing  the 
whole  train  on  the  American  system — that  is  to  say,  by  link- 
ing together  a number  of  cars  built  on  the  Pullman  principle 
with  rows  of  seats  for  two  persons,  at  right  angles  to 
the  sides,  and  an  aisle  or  gangway  down  the  middle, 
and  with  a cord  running  along  the  roof,  by  pulling  at 
which  cord,  the  engine-driver  may  be  communicated  with, 
and  the  train  stopped  in  cases  of  urgent  need.  Such  means 
of  communication,  I shall  be  told,  exist  on  English  railways ; 
but  I maintain  that  the  means  are  too  elaborate,  and  are  rarely 
understood  by  passengers ; and  that,  even  when  the  alarm  is 
given,  it  is  not  always  instantaneously  attended  to  by  the 
engine  driver  or  by  the  guard.  Again,  I may  be  reminded,  that 
on  the  French  railways,  the  backs  of  the  compartments  have 
generally  let  into  them  a triangular,  glazed  aperture,  by  means  of 
which  the  passengers  in  one  compartment  can,  with  tolerable 
ease,  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  next  carriage  ; yet  it  is  clear, 
that  even  when  these  apertures  exist,  evilly-disposed  persons 
can  easily  hang  a coat  or  a cloak  over  the  coign  of  espial, 
and  so  conceal  their  proceedings  from  the  occupants  of 
the  adjoining  carriage.  And  furthermore,  the  plate-glass  over 
the  aperture  is  so  thick  that  remonstrances,  or  even  screams, 
would  be  imperfectly  heard,  if  heard  at  all,  by  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  ladies  insulted  or  maltreated.  Besides,  these 
spy  holes  would  inevitably  be  indignantly  denounced  by  lady 
and  gentleman  first-class  passengers  as  unwarrantable  intru- 
sions on  their  “ privacy.” 

Their  right  to  such  privacy  I deny.  Passengers  on  board 


a steamer  have  to  share  the  saloon  or  the  deck  with  their 
fellow  travellers.  They  can  only  enjoy  privacy  if  they  pay  for 
a separate  cabin  ; and  bearing  that  fact  in  mind,  I would 
suggest  that  if  railway  train-reform  is  to  go  beyond  the 
glazed  aperture  makeshift,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  private  compartments  appended  to 
each  train  of  cars,  which  compartment  might  be  secured, 
if  paid  for,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  wishing  to  travel  in 
seclusion.  Practically,  such  compartments  can  even  at  present 
be  reserved ; but  if  the  car  system  came  into  general 
operation,  the  number  of  reserved  carriages  would  have 
to  be  largely  increased.  Of  course,  until  we  aban- 
don the  distinction  of  classes  on  British  railways, 
the  passengers  would  only  be  allowed  to  circulate  through 
the  cars  of  the  class  for  which  they  had  taken  tickets.  There 
should  be  a smoking-room  at  the  end  of  each  group  of  cars, 
and  the  door  between  that  and  the  next  class  should  be  locked  : 
the  conductor,  who  should  be  continually  passing  up  and  down 
the  train,  having,  exclusively,  the  pass-key.  If  we  grew  more 
American  in  our  railway  accommodation,  the  news  and  book* 
vendors’  boy,  and  the  vendor  of  light  refreshments  and 
tobacco,  might  also  be  allowed  pass-keys ; but  that  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  first  and  most  important  reform 
needed  is  the  abolition  of  the  present  inconvenient,  stuffy, 
and  dangerous  compartment  system,  and  the  substitution  for 
it  of  roomy  cars  seating  two  passengers  on  each  side,  and 
with  the  medial  aisle  or  gangway.  These  cars  need  not  be  so 
elaborately  decorated  as  the  Pullman  cars  are ; they  should  only 
be  strongly  and  securely  built,  well-ventilated,  well-lit  at  night, 
and  well-warmed  in  winter  ; but  their  fittings  and  embellish- 
ments should  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  class  which 
they  were  intended  to  accommodate.  I spoke  at  the  outset 
of  this  article  of  the  difficulties  which  would  rise  up  in  the  path 
of  the  Railway  Companies  if  they  consented  to  bestow  this 
boon  of  almost  priceless  value  on  the  travelling  public.  A 
prodigious  expense  would  have  to  be  met.  The  entire 
rolling-stock  of  our  lines  would  have  to  be  disestablished, 
and  entirely  new  carriages  constructed.  The  outlay  might 
have  to  be  reckoned  in  millions  sterling ; but  it  may  be 
asked,  would  not  the  expenditure  undertaken  bythe  Com- 
panies be  ere  long  recouped  to  them  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers,  especially  of  ladies,  who  in  a multitude 
of  instances,  literally  shudder  at  the  idea  of  making  a railway 
journey  alone,  because  they  are  in  a state  of  nervous  terror 
lest  they  should  be  insulted,  or  maltreated  by  travelling  Don 
Juans  of  high  or  low  degree?  I do  not  deny  the  cost.  I 
fully  recognise  the  tremendously  heavy  tax  which  would 
be  imposed  on  the  Companies;  but,  to  my  mind,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  American  car  system,  lies  the  omy  certain  and 
permanent  remedy  for  a scandalous  and  disgusting  nuisance. 

It  is  jfJiot  only  women  who  suffer  from  the  present 
compartment  system.  We  men-folk  often  have  to  dread  the 
perils  which  environ  us,  through  the  presence  of  a lady 
travelling  companion.  If  there  are  male  profligates  and  male 
drunkards,  who  annoy  or  insult  ladies,  there  aie 
female  adventuresses  and  female  blackmailers,  who  some- 
times purposely  thrust  themselves  into  the  companionship 
of  men  travelling  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  intimi- 
dating and  extorting  money  from  them.  A perfectly 
inoffensive  geiitleman  is  frequently  at  the  mercy,  in  a railway 
carriage,  of  an  unprincipled  woman,  or  an  hysterical  girl. 
Cars  built  on  the  American  plan  would  reduce  _ to  a 
minimum  the  contingencies  of  danger,  of  both  the  kinds  I 
have  hinted  at.  American  cars  would  afford  protection 
to  both  sexes : — to  young  ladies,  and  to  elderly  gentlemen 
alike ; but  there  remains,  I mournfully  grant,  the  desperate 
difficulty  of  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred  in  disestablishing 
the  present  rolling-stock,  and  giving  us  comfortable  and  sate 
railway  cars.  To  accomplish  this  National  reform,  some 
Hercules  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel ; but  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that,  from  a social  and  moral  point  of  view,  our 
railway  trains  have  sunk  into  a truly  sad  Slough  of  Despond, 
and  that  we  really  need  a Hercules  to  help  us. 
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Never  has  Sir  Augustus  Harris  produced  a more  charming, 
more  spirited,  and  more  truly  dramatic  work  than  “ La 
Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  Thanks  to  the  power  of  Wagner  and 
the  weakness  of  his  imitators,  Europe  had  for  twenty  years 
been  suffering  from  tuneless  opera,  when  suddenly  Mascagni’s 
melodious  “ Cavalleria  ” was  produced.  Written  in  compe- 
tition for  a prize  of  fifty  pounds,  offered  by  the  music 
publisher  Senzogno,  it  gained  for  its  composer  not  only  the 
fifty  pounds,  but  a European  reputation  and  the  inheritance 
of  Verdi — himself  the  representative  of  Donizetti,  Bellini, 
and  Rossini. 


“ La  Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” met  with  greater  success  in 
Germany  than  even  in  Italy.  In  London  it  has  been  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause ; and  it  is  only  at  Paris  that  it  has 
failed — at  least  among  the  critics — to  make  its  mark.  Even  at 
Paris,  however,  it  has  delighted  large  audiences,  which  is 
always  something ; and  Paris  has  given  us,  in  Madame  Calve, 
a representative  of  the  heroine  who  surpasses  all  previous 
vocalists  in  the  same  part.  But  Madame  Calve  is  not 
only  a vocalist,  she  is  also  an  admirable  actress ; and 
at  the^  Royal  Italian  Opera — though  Signor  De  Lucia,  M. 
Dufricne,  and  Mademoiselle  Giulia  Ravogli  are  all  excellent— 
she  really  absorbs  all  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  piece. 


We  deeply  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr. 
James  Osgood,  of  the  firm  of  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co., 
publishers,  of  Albemarle  Street.  Mr.  Osgood  was  by  birth 
an  American,  and  was  equally  well-known  and  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  had  connections  with  several 
publishing  firms  in  America,  and  at  length  came  to  London 
as  representative  of  the  house  of  Harper  Brothers  of  New 
York,  and  eventually  established  the  firm  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  member.  In  his  earlier  days  Mr.  Osgood  was 
intimately  associated  with  most  of  the  foremost  men  of 
letters  in  America ; and  all  who  have  read  Forster’s 
“Life  of  Dickens”  will  remember  the  allusion  made  to 
him  by  the  great  novelist,  in  which  the  latter  describes  in  a 
letter  the  kindly  efforts  of  his  two  friends,  Dolby  and  Osgood, 
to  keep  up  his  spirits  and  amuse  him  at  a time  when  he  was 
suffering  from  bodily  weakness  and  mental  depression.  Mr. 
Osgood  will  nowhere  be  more  missed  and  lamented  than  at 
the  Reform  Club,  of  which  he  was  a well-known  member, 
and  where  his  perennial  flow  of  wit  and  anecdote  ensured 
him  a prominent  place  at  the  “ Wags’  Table.” 


Mr.  Osgood  had  always  many  interesting  stories  to 
relate  about  Dickens ; and  it  will  be  a matter  of 
sincere  regret  to  his  many  friends  if  Mr.  Osgood  has  left 
no  notes  for  publication  respecting  his  connection  with 
he  author  of  “ Pickwick.”  He  has  frequently  been  urged 
o write  a book  of  Reminiscences,  but  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  do  so.  With  so  much  that  was  interesting 
,°  relate,  Mr.  Osgood  would  have  certainly  written  works 
ar  better  worth  reading  than  many  he  has  published, 
i more  genial  and  eminently  kind-hearted  man  than  James 
ey  Dsgood  never  lived  or  died.  His  friends  were  legion: 
and  enemies  he  had  none. 


attention  of  the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Art  and  Letters,  which 
Guild  has  just  celebrated  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Raymond  Radclyffe, 
the  Master  for  the  year.  At  this  meeting  the  Guild  decided 
to  inaugurate  a movement  for  the  erection  of  a monument  in 
Birmingham,  in  memory  of  that  great  artist  in  water  colours, 
David  Cox.  As  Birmingham  has  decided  to  have  this  monu- 
ment, it  fellows  that  but  a short  time  will  elapse  before  the 
statue  is  erected,  for  this  mighty  town  does  not  allow  the 
slightest  blade  of  grass  to  grow  under  its  resolute  feet. 

Our  widely-read  contemporary  the  Globe,  has  rendered  a pub- 
lic service  by  calling  attention  to  the  dangerous  pastime  of  street 
skating.  It  is  high  time  that  this  amusement  should  be 
banished  from  our  thoroughfares.  The  street  Arabs  skim- 
ming  nimbly  about  on  roller  skates  are  fast  becoming  a 
nuisance.  They  dart  in  and  out  and  round  about  the  omni- 
buses and  heavy  carts  and  vehicles  without  either  frighten- 
ing the  horses  or  breaking  their  own  shins  ; but  the  case  is 
different  when  they  suddenly  dash  round  a brougham  or 
landau  drawn  by  a spirited  pair  of  more  or  less 
nervous  horses.  The  animals  rear  and  kick  at  the  unex- 
pected apparition  of  the  boy  on  wheels,  and  an  accident 
is  the  result.  The  skilful  skater  sometimes  escapes 
unhurt,  but  the  clumsy  one,  more  often  than  not,  receives  a 
kick  from  the  horses ; or  a carriage-wheel  passes  rapidly 
over  him,  which  necessitates  his  immediate  removal  to  the 
nearest  hospital  in  a state  of  unconsciousness.  Our  hospitals 
are  full  enough,  in  all  conscience,  with  unfortunate  patients 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  unavoidable  street  accidents ; 
therefore,  surely,  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  powers  that  be 
to  discourage  these  wilful  disasters,  which  the  roller  skaters 
bring  entirely  upon  themselves  by  their  reckless  folly. 

The  re-opening  last  week  of  the  Leicester  Art  Gallery, 
after  the  expenditure  of  ^5000  in  enlargement  and  a similar 
sum  in  adding  to  the  collection  of  pictures,  is  the  latest 
result  of  the  impetus  given  during  recent  years  to  the  culti- 
vation of  art  in  the  provinces.  The  admirable  public  spirit 
of  which  this  movement  is  the  outcome,  will  no  doubt  excite 
a healthy  rivalry  in  other  populous  districts.  In  some  towns 
the  walls  of  free  libraries  are  adorned  with  works  of  art,  both 
of  local  and  general  interest.  Why  should  not  every  free 
library  contain  specimens  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  of  other 
artistic  productions,  and  the  nucleus  be" thus  formed  of  a 
valuable  gallery  of  art  ? 

A marvellous  artist  is  Madame  Henriette  Ronner.  Truly 
her  vigorous  brush  loses  none  of  its  delightful  cunning,  and 
now,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-three,  she  has  just  completed  a 
series  of  paintings,  which  are  on  view  at  the  Goupil  Gallery. 

“ Cats  and  Kittens  ” is  an  altogether  fascinating  collection, 
and  shows  pussy  in  every  tense  and  mood  of  her  fluffy 
existence.  Some  of  the  wee  white  Persians  look  like  great 
ragged  chrysanthemums,  as  they  lie  coiled  up  on  dainty 
cushions.  “Amateurs  of  Jewels,”  one  of  the  largest  draw- 
ings, shows  the  interior  of  a regal  bedroom.  The  tapestry 
on  the  walls — an  achievement  in  colouring — against  it 
a luxurious  dressing-table  on  which  five  mischievous 
imps  rifle  the  jewel-case.  One  kitten  peeps  out  from 
the  box,  another  has  got  a diamond  bracelet  round 
its  neck,  a third  is  trying  to  strangle  itself  with 
a rope  of  pearls;  while  mamma-cat  looks  on,  stately  and 
dignified,  her  emerald  eyes  blinking  with  sedate  mischief. 
Another  study,  exquisitely  descriptive,  is  called  “ Coquetterie,” 
where  the  beauty  kof  the  family,  raised  on  tiny  hind  paws, 
admires  her  small  self  in  a dainty  mirror.  No.  II.  is  a mag- 
nificent “ Study  of  a Persian ; ” and  “ In  Confidence  ’’  describes 
two  bewitching  little  heads  very  close  together,  in  giggling 
delight  over  the  latest  scandal  in  feline  circles.  No  one 
should  miss  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  these  studies,  which 
immortalize  the  Tabby  for  ever.  All  those  who  wish  to  learn 
more  about  Madame  Henriette  Ronner  and  her  charming 
cats  and  kittens  should  purchase  Mr.  H.  Spielmann’s  beautiful 
book  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  distinguished  artist. 
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This  is  an  age  of  disillusion.  We  are  no  ongcr  al  owe 
to  believe  the  stories  of  our  youth.  William  iell  and 
his  apple  are  alike  myths  of  a dark  and  unycracious 
age  ; so,  too,  is  the  story  of  Elizabeth,  Essex,  and  the  ri 
and  many  another  dear  to  us  in  the  long  ago.  But  just  at 
the  present  moment  we  are  asking  to  have  one  only  one 
little  story  left  to  us  as  a relic  of  a very  rugged  and  dark  age 
indeed ; when  men  gave  hard  knocks,  and  preached  and  ive 
up  to  the  doctrine  of  all  being  “ fair  in  love  or  war  ; when  m 
the  babyhood  of  our  modern  history  King  Malcolm  of  Scot- 
land, whilst  besieging  the  great  border-fortress  of  Alnwick 
demanded  the  keys,  and  the  rough  soldier  who  P^e^ed 
them  on  the  point  of  liis  lance  thrust  it  so  deeply  into  the 
king’s  eye  that  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  The  soldier,  for 
this  deed,  received  the  name  of  Pierce-Eye,  and  from  him  are 
descended  the  great  Percy  family  of  Northumberland.  The 
modern  historian,  who  is  an  iconoclast  over  old  stories  and 
legends,  will  utterly  disregard  this  very  obvious  derivation  ot 
the  name,  and  point  out  that  the  Percies  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  took  their  name  from  their  old  Normandy 
estates.  The  modern  historian  may  be  right ; we  prefer  the 
legendary  and  more  picturesque  version. 

The  grey  old  Castle  of  Alnwick,  which  now  plays  the  part 
of  peaceful  neighbour  to  the  little  Northumbrian  burgh  oyer 
which  it  once  dominated,  has  seen  many  a stirring  scene  in  its 
dav  but  never  a brighter  one  than  was  enacted  within  its 
wads  when,  a few  days  ago,  was  celebrated  the  coming  of  age 
of  Lord  Warkworth,  the  eldest  son  of  Earl  Percy,  and  grand- 
son to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Castle  and  town 
were  en  fete,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  m the  neighbour- 
hood, the  only  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  all  Present  bem& 
the  absence  of  the  Duke.  The  attachment  of  the  tenantry 
and  of  the  surrounding  population  generally,,  is  not  the 
ephemeral  creation  of  a day,  the  frothy  enthusiasm  born  of 
aPfeast : the  Percies  are  a part  and  parcel  of  the  county  where 
they  live,  and  whose  liberties  they  have  so  stoutly  championed , 
and  the  good  wishes  to  the  young  nobleman  were  not  only  a 
token  of  affection  towards  himself,  but  also  a tribute  to  t 
whole  of  the  family,  whose  roots  have,  struck  so  deeply  into 
Northumbrian  soil  and  into  Northumbrian  hearts. 

Those  who  partook  of  the  feast  will  not  easily  forget  the 
sight  of  the  great  Guest  Hall  of  the  Castle,  fifteen  hunc  re 

guests  being  accommodated  in  it  and  surrounding  rooms,  or 

the  mighty  cheers  which  went  up  to  greet  the  hero  of  the 
occasion  when  he  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
which  was  proposed  by  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  and 1,  in  an 
excellent  and  modest  speech,  returned  his  thanks.  The  youn^ 
nobleman!  who  has  lire  Duke  of  Argyll  as  Ins  maternal 
grandfather,  evidently  inherits  some  of  the  scholarly  traits 
from  this  forbear,  and  both  in  manner  and  acquirements  is  a 
worthy  descendant  and  representative  of  two  great  du 
houses.  ________ 

Even  the  correspondent  of  the  country  papers  who  in- 
variably signs  himself  “An  Old-fashioned  Man,  who  rates 
at  the  mrls  of  the  period,  and  objects  to  women  putting  eir 
hand  tS  any  work  beyond  that  which  is  of  a purely  domestic 
character  and  who  regards  the  female  lecturer  as  an 
insolent  impostor— even  he  will  have  to  acknowledge  tha  eio 

is  one  line  upon  which  women  may  even  lecture  and  yet  not 
overstep  the  bounds  of  womanhood ; since  flowers  nave  ev_ 
been  admitted  as  the  woman’s  province.  1 he  committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  recently  opened  at  Earl  s Lou  t, 
have  therefore  decided  both  wisely  and  wdl  m sec 
ing  the  services  of  three  lady  lecturers.  The  first 
Mrs.  Chamberlain,  F.R.H.S., . will  take  as  her  part 
the  subject,  town  and  window  gardening.  >he“ 
we  glance  around  and  see  what  efforts  are  made  m this 
direction,  not  only  in  the  great  squares  and  streets  of  the 
West  End,  but  in  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  c 
down  to  the  narrow  alleys  and  courts  of  the  Last  L , 


where  the  window-box,  with  its  creeping  jenny,  nasturtiums, 
and  mignonette,  show  the  prevalent  desire  to  possess  one 
bit  of  nature,  however  small,  to  all  those  desirous,  whether 
for  themselves  or  for  others,  of  importing  freshness  and  beauty 
into  our  dingy  streets,  the  lectures  on  window  gardening 
will  prove  highly  attractive. 


Mrs.  Stanley  Nelson,  who  is  a member  of  the  Womens 
London  Garden  Association,  will  hold  classes  for  demon- 
strating the  decorative  uses  of  flowers.  . If  this  subject 
be  so  treated  as  to  show  how  highly  decorative  a few  simple 
flowers  may  be,  if  well  arranged,  rather  than  demonstrations 
of  the  lavish  and  highly  wasteful  use  of  blossoms  which  now 
prevails  in  table  decoration,  Mrs.  Nelson’s  classes  will  be  a 
boon  to  those  seekers  after  beauty  who  have  but  a light 
purse,  and  cannot  afford  to  scatter  gold  and  bank  notes  m 
exchange  for  a rose,  a lily,  or  an  orchid  dinner  table. 


The  last  to  be  mentioned — though,  from  its  utility,  it  might 
be  thought  worthy  of  a place  at  the  head  of  the  lectures— is 
the  course  to  be  given  by  Miss  L.  Yates,  who,  leaving  decora- 
tion to  her  colleagues,  undertakes  instruction  in  the  art  ol 
cooking  fruit  and  vegetables  after  French  modes.  Miss  \ ates 
will  indeed  confer  a boon  upon  society  in  England  if  she  can 
persuade  her  countrywomen  to  study  this  branch  of  cookery. 
The  plainly  boiled  vegetable  which  is  used  simply  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  joint  in  England  will,  under  the  bands 
of  a very  ordinary  French  cook,  be  turned  into  a dainty  dish, 
forming  a course  in  itself.  If  anything  can  break  us  of  the 
habit  of  over-feeding  ourselves  with  meat,  to  which  as  a 
nation,  we  are  so  prone,  it  will  be  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge for  the  better  cooking  of  vegetables. 

The  opening  day  of  the  Royal  Military  Tournament  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  certainly  presented  one.  of  the  picturesque 
sights  of  the  London  season.  The  varied  uniforms  of  the 
soldiers  the  groups  of  children  m scarlet  and  b.ue,  from 
military  and  naval  schools,  the  serried  ranks  of  Chelsea 
veterans,  many  of  them  looking  quite  equal  to  undergoing 
the  hardships  of  still  another  campaign,  together  with  the 
floral  decorations,  and  a capital  representation  of  mountains 
and  lakes  covering  the  east  end  of  the  building— all  contri- 
buted towards  the  striking  and  brilliant  effect  of  the  entire 

scene.  

The  Musical  Ride,  performed  this  year  by  the  17th  (Duke 
of  Cambridge’s  Own)  Lancers,  popularly  known  as  the  Deatn 
or  Glory  B^ys,”  is  of  itself  full  compensation  for  a visi  to 
Islington  These  smart  fellows,  in  their  white-breasted  blue 
coats  and  trencher-decked  helmets,  with  waving  pennons,  and 
knees  ereS  roused  enthusiastic  applause  trom  the  vast 
audience  as  they  went  through  their  part  of  the  programme. 
The  highly-trained  horses  seemed  thoroughly  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  oYf  the  music,  and  to  show,  by  the  precision  with 
which  their  many  graceful  movements  were  executed,  . 
Sy  were  fully  conscious  of  the  many  critical  eyes  fixed  upon 

them.  

The  exciting  portions  of  the  programme  such  as  the  Artil- 
lery driving  competitions,  the  cavalry  display  of  the  6th 
Hnniskilling)  Dragoons,  the  mimic  warfare  with  Gardner  and 
Nordenfelt"  machine  guns,  and  the  quick-firing  Hotchkiss 
guns  the  Balaclava  melee,  are  carried  out  wiflh  more  elab°ra- 

um“ty  for  a visit  to  one  of  the  most  diverting  entertainments 
in  London. 
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It  scarcely  seems  credible  at  the  present  time,  when  we 
are  taught  to  think  so  much  of  our  soldiers,  that  an  insult 
should  be  put  on  Her  Majesty’s  uniform  ; and  yet  it  is 
asserted  that  a circular  letter  has  been  issued  from  t 
Horse  Guards  to  general  officers  commanding  military  dis- 
tricts, stating  that  it  has  been  brought  before  the  notice  ot 
the  Commander-in  Chief  that  publicans  decline  to  serve 
soldiers  in  uniform  with  refreshments.  This  is  scarcely  an 
encouragement  for  Tommy  Atkins  to  go  out  and  be  kille  . 
He  will  naturally  decline  to  enter  a profession  which  is  looked 
upon  with  contempt,  and  in  which  he  is  treated  as  unworthy 
of  respectable  companionship.  It  is  scarcely  the  treatment, 
either  which  will  induce  the  soldier  to  patronize  the  better 
kind  of  inn  or  public-house  when  needing  refreshment.  Rather 
will  it  have  the  effect  of  driving  him  into  that  low  company 
which  is  the  ruin  of  so  many  young  soldiers. 


To  our  minds  it  would  be  far  better  if  officers  as  well  as 
private  soldiers  should  be  always  expected  to  wear  their 
uniforms ; but,  instead  of  this,  as  soon  as  parade  or  guard 
duty  is  over,  the  uniform  is  thrown  off,  and  the  private 
clothes  are  donned.  Why  is  this  ? Surely,  our  British  officer 
is  not  ashamed  of  a uniform  which  has  been  made  glorious 
by  the  many  fierce  combats  in  which  it  has  more  than 
often  been  on  the  winning  side.  “ The  Flag  that  braved 
a thousand  years,  d he  battle  and  the  breeze,  is  no  better 
known  than  the  red  coat  which  is  the  predominant  colour 
in  our  army.  Officers  in  foreign  countries  are  only  too 
proud  of  their  uniform,  and  wear  it  everywhere— in  the 
streets,  to  church,  to  balls,  and  to  theatres.  How  much  gayer 
w’ould  our  streets,  our  social  gatherings,  and.  our  places  of 
public  amusement  appear  if  our  officers  could  be  induced  to  look 
upon  their  regimentals  as  a matter  of  pride  to  themselves,  and 
admiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


In  the  days  of  “long  ago,”  in  those  dull  and  benighted  ages 
when  the  soldier,  whether  officer  or  private,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  very  incarnation  of  wickedness,  we  have  been  assured 
that  the  following  scene  was  enacted  in  a small  country  church  : 
When  the  old  sexton  opened  the  door  of  a pew  to  admit  a young 
soldier  wanting  a seat,  the  man  stepped  in,  but  the  former  occu- 
pants stepped  out,  and  settled  themselves,  with  many  shrugs 
and  whispered  asides,  in  other  pews  belonging  to.  sympathis- 
ing friends.  The  soldier  stopped  short,  flushed  indignantly, 
and  with  head  very  erect  walked  out  of  the  church.  Such 
Christianity  was  not  for  him.  A similar  scene  happened  on 
another  occasion,  though  this  time  the  intruder  was  a police- 
man, and  the  self-ejected  occupant  was  only  one ; but  the  man 
in  blue  only  smiled,  folded  his  arms,  and  gave  his  attention  to 
the  service.  But  if  these  ultra  good  people  could  not  bear  a 
soldier  “ betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility,”  we  scarcely  ex- 
pected the  thrust  of  contempt  to  come  from  the  publicans, 
who  generally  tout  for  the  military  patronage,  and  we  can 
only  trust  that  the  information  which  called  forth  the  circular 
letter  is  erroneous.  If  we  need  our  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  we 
most  assuredly  cannot  afford  to  insult  them  in  time  of  peace. 


Flower  Shows  are  to  the  fore  just  now,  and  not  the  least 
among  the  events  has  been  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
Show,  which  came  first  in  order  of  number.  An  unsur- 
passed collection  was  offered  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  found  hard  to  beat  by  events  two  and  three,  which  came 
under  the  headings  of  the  Fete  of  the  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  and  the  Temple  Show,  a few  days  later. 
Roses  were  there  of  every  hue  and  tint  and  tone,  paeonies  in  so 
great  a variety  as  to  astonish  those  to  whom  the  name  recalls 
only  the  big  crimson  globe  of  childhood’s  days ; azaleas, 
glowing  like  flames  of  fire,  or  reminding  one  of  a snow  moun- 
tain, pure  and  white,  or  faintly  flushed  with  the  dawn.  Glorious 
foliage  plants,  Anthurium  magnijicum,  palms,  cicads  and 
crotons,  contest  the  palm  of  beauty  with  their  blossom  sisters, 
and  the  onlooker  is  divided  and  bewildered  by  the  extra- 
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ordinary  display  of  floral  comeliness  on  all  sides.  But  after 
all  the  wanderings  among  the  splendour  of  orchids  and  the 
glowing  beauty  of  other  exotics,  we  return  again  and  again 
to  the  roses,  upon  which  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and 
touch  can  all  linger  in  utter  and  unqualified  content.  The 
Botanic  Society  was  favoured  with  better  weather  than 
often  falls  to  its  lot — a fete  in  England,  as  a general  rule, 
being  a signal  for  a downpour  of  rain. 


To  return  to  the  topic  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain’s  lecture,  it  is 
very  noticeable  that  in  spite  of  the  headway  which  window 
flower  gardening  is  making  in  our  dwelling-houses,  it  is  still, 
to  a very  great  extent,  only  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
business  localities  ; still  here  and  there  an  exception  is  to  be 
met  with,  in  the  proprietors  of  business  houses  making  use  of 
bright  blossoms  to  enliven  the  dusky  City  purlieus.  The 
enterprising  Mr.  Henry  Sell,  of  Fleet  Street,  is  a notable 
instance  of  this  kind,  and  is  not  only  an  example  to  his 
neighbours,  but  a centre  of  admiration  to  all  passers-by  in 
the  crowded  thoroughfare.  By  this  we  are  making  no  per- 
sonal allusion  to  Mr.  Henry  Sell  himself,  who  is  much  too 
busy  a man  to  be  seen  looking  out  of  his  windows,  we  refer 
only  to  the  array  of  flowering  plants  to  be  seen  therein.  But 
there  is  something,  though,  which  reminds  one  very  forcibly  of 
Mr.  Sell  looking  over  this  garden  wall,  since,  with  that  keen 
eye  to  business  for  which  he  is  very  justly  noted,  he  has  placed 
among  the  bank  of  greenery  a goodly  array  of  the  new  edition 
of  his  scarlet-coated  Telegraphic  Code. 


It  appears  that  we  were  quite  wrong  in  stating  in  these 
columns  of  May  14th  that  the  “Ring  des  Nibelungen”  had 
never  been  translated  into  any  other  tongue.  Two  of  our 
readers,  “ S.  S.”  and  “ R.  H.  L.,”  write  to  correct  this  error, 
and  tell  us  that  the  opera  in  question  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  F.  and  H.  Corder,  and  published,  with  both  the 
German  and  English  text,  by  Schott  and  Co.,  London,  in 
1882.  Thanks,  “ S.  S.”  and  “ R.  FI.  L.,”  for  this  informa- 
tion, and  also  for  your  kindly  wishes  for  the  continued  success 
of  Sala’s  Journal. 

Open  confession  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  soul.  Still 
another  error  in  “You  Don’t  Say  So!”  and  in  the  same 
number,  too.  When  referring  to  the  utilization  of  wind  and 
water  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electrical  power,  we 
feared  that  in  England  Boreas,  would  prove  difficult  to  deal 
■with.  Since  writing  these  few  words,  through  still  another 
kind  and  scientific  correspondent,  “W.  J.  B.,”  who  addresses 
us  from  Fitzroy  Square,  we  learn  that  the  difficulty  has  been 
met  and  successfully  dealt  with,  and  a practical  proof  can 
be  given  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Carwardine  and  Co., 
City  Road,  the  flour  merchants,  whose  large  windmill,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  subject  of  recent  litigation.  The 
London  County  Council  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  get 
it  removed,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a sky  sign  only.  The 
windmill,  however,  is  used,  our  correspondent  tells  us,  in 
addition  to  other  purposes,  to  drive  a shunt-wound  dynamo, 
which  conveys  the  current  to  the  storage  battery,  from 
whence  the  supply  is  taken  to  light  their  premises.  This 
installation  has  been  in  practical  use  since  last  Christmas ; 
the  arrangements  for  the  automatic  working  of  the  same  were 
carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Bergoheil,  one  of  London’s  many  clever 
electrical  engineers.  There  is  something  new  under  the  sun 
after  all,  and  the  grand  profession  of  engineering  is  the  one  of 
all  others  to  make  all  the  new  discoveries  which  benefit  mankind. 


Attention,  please,  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  and  The  Graphic  l 
A Clapham  correspondent  writes  to  beg  us  not  to  flatter  our- 
selves that  Cowley  makes  the  crustiest  of  all  crusty  loaves  in 
Brighton  ; and  assures  us  that  if  we  have  the  time  and 
inclination  we  should  do  well  to  call  on  a noted  master  of  the 
crusty  craft,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  Willard,  of  Gloucester  Road, 
to  wit.  Now,  we  are  quite  content  to  devour  any  amount 
of  crusty  loaves  ; but  if  we  hear  much  more  about  them 
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from  either  “The  Lazy  Minstrel,”  The  Graphic,  or  kindly 
correspondents,  we  shall  feel  greatly  tempted  to  turn  a little 
crusty  ourselves. 


The  compulsory  resignation  of  Mr.  Baseden — a matter  to 
which  we  referred  a month  ago — has  brought  something 
like  a hornet’s  nest  about  the  ears  of  the  members  of  the 
Brighton  School  Board.  There  is  a general  cry  of  indigna- 
tion. The  teachers  are  particularly  indignant  and  they  have 
relieved  their  feelings  by  holding  a meeting  and  passing  a 
resolution  asking  the  Board  to  allow  the  resignation  to  be 
withdrawn.  Sympathetic  paterfamilias  and  maierfamihas  have 
rushed  into  print  and  metaphorically  torn  to  shreds  the 
arguments  used  by  the  Board  in  justification  of  their  conduct, 
while,  by  way  of  protest,  several  of  the  managers  of  the 
school  with  which  Mr.  Baseden  is  associated  have  resigned. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  sympathy  for  Mr.  Baseden  is 
unanimous,  and  the  School  Board  must  be  having  rather  a bad 
time.  It  is  generally  considered  that  they  have  blundered. 
Instead  of  compelling  an  old  servant  to  resign  after  so  many 
years’  service,  they  surely  ought  to  have  given  him  a 
greater  number  of  assistants  and  not  to  have  sent  him 
empty  away. 


It  is  all  too  seldom  that  one  hears  of  grateful  parishioners 
subscribing  a snug  little  sum  of  money  for  their  vicar  to  take 
a trip  abroad.  Spurgeon  was  always  fortunate  in  that  par- 
ticular, but  he  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  an- 
other exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicar  of  Hove,  who  has 
been  ordered  abroad  for  two  months  for  a complete  rest  and 
change,  and  he  takes  with  him  a sum  of  ^156  which  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  from  his.  wealthy  parishoners 
to  pay  the  expenses  that  this  complete  rest  and  change  must 
necessarily  entail.  Bravo,  Hove  1 


Some  time  ago  the  Brighton  Corporation  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  the  Devil’s  Dyke.  They  declined  the 
offer.  The  fine,  open  space  of  country  has  since  passed 
into  other  hands,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  where  so 
many  thousand  dusty  travellers  have  slaked  their  thirst, 
various  improvements  have  been  effected,  with  an  eye  to  the 
picturesque.  The  Dyke,  with  its  bracing  air  and  . the 
beautiful  panorama  presented  to  the  view,  more  especially 
on  a clear  day,  is  indeed  a most  charming  spot.  Favoured 
as  it  is  by  visitors,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  render  it  a 
still  more  attractive  resort.  There  are.  to  be  high  jinks  at 
Whitsuntide,  free  of  charge.  The  “ bill  of  fare  will,  we 
regret  to  see,  include  a parachute  descent.  This,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Dyke  hills,  will  undoubtedly  be  a novelty. 


We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  all  such  dangerous 
performances  should  be  forbidden  by  the  law.  Thousands  of 
people  shudder  at  the  risk  to  life  and  limb  the  performers  run  ; 
yet  these  same  thousands  are  ever  eager  to  witness  a para- 
chute descent ; and  the  more  dangerous  the  descent  the 
better  are  they  pleased  and  amused.  Should  the  luckless 
parachutist  who  ministers  to  their  depraved  tastes,  meet 
with  his  or  her  death  in  the  perilous  feat  the  public  feel 
that  their  cup  of  joy  is  indeed  full ; and  for  years  afterwards 
the  hardened  spectators  of  such  a calamity  will  be  heard  over 
and  over  again  retailing  with  apparent  enjoyment  the  minutest 
particulars  of  the  aerial  performance  of  poor  Joe  So-and-So, 
who  met  his  death,  don’t  you  know,  at  such  and  such  a place 
on  this  or  that  Whit  Monday  or  Bank  Holiday. 


The  budding  youths  and  blushing  maidens,  of  London- 
super-Mare  attending  the  elementary  schools  in  the  town 
have  lately  been  examined  as  to  their  general  knowledge. 
The  intensely  interesting  examination  was  conducted  in  the 
Higher-Grade  Board  School.  The  result,  the  examiner  says, 
was  productive  of  a great  number  of  “ unique  statements. 
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“ Unique  ” scarcely  describes  the  statements  made  by  the 
merry  Brighton  girls  and  boys.  The  examiner  should  have  added 
that  they  were  irresistibly  comic.  Shakespeare,  for  instance, 
was  credited  with  being  the  author  of  “ Dombey  and  Son, 
Macaulay  of  the  “ Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  Spencer  of  the 
“ May  Queen,”  Tennyson  of  “ David  Copperfield,”  Long- 
fellow of  "the  “ Christian  Year,”  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  of  “ Evan- 
geline,” and  Milton  of  “ Vanity  Fair.”  But  this  is  not  all. 
A “ dialogue”  was  supposed  by  one  to  be  a memorandum  of 
different  articles,  and  a “ lock-out,”  according  to  another,  was 
a prison  the  latter  was  a near  shot,  since  there  is  only  the 
difference  of  one  word.  One  boy  credited  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  being  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  another  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  ilr, 
Gladstone,  Esq.”  A new  theme  for  you  Mr.  Gilbert  when 
you  write  another  Savoy  opera. 


Surely  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  all  our  Board  School 
children  to  become  familiar  with  the  works  of  Macaulay,  Bulwer, 
Lytton,  Thackeray,  Milton,  Keble,  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
son ; so  why  puzzle  them  with  questions  concerning  such 
authors  ? With  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  something  about 
their  works,  just  as  they  should  know  their  Biblical  history. 
But  had  we  to  teach  these  Board  School  children  their 
Dickens,  their  Shakespeare,  or  their  Sacred  history,  we 
would  do  so  by  pictorial  methods.  Give  them  magic-lantern 
slides,  accompanied  by  bright,  chatty,  explanatory  lectures 
on  the  pictures  before  their  young  eyes  and  the  scenes  repre- 
sented would  be  so  impressed  on  their  minds  that  they  would 
never  forget  them.  We  would  teach  English  history  and 
geography  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  amuse  the 
youngsters  the  while  they  learned,  and  so  do  away  with  the 
irksomeness  of  education.  There  would  be  only  four  subjects 
then  for  them  to  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  way ; namely, 
arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  and  grammar ; and  even  these 
might  be  made  a good  deal  easier  than  they  are  at  present. 


Admirers  of  Rosa  Bonheur  may  see  for  themelves,  at  Mr. 
Lefevre’s  Gallery,  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  that  this  mar- 
vellous animal  painter,  bearing  lightly  the  burden  of  more 
than  seventy  years,  is  still  able  to  portray  with  faithful 
accuracy  the  savage  creatures  in  which  she  so  much  delights. 
The  picture  in  question  represents  a noble  specimen  of  the 
king  of  the  forest  in  partial  repose ; his  queen,  in  the  fore- 
ground, stretched  at  full  length,  asleep,  and  two.  watchful 
cubs,  with  heads  erect,  and  paws  with  muscles  in  action, 
ready  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The 
background  is  studded  with  rich  tropical  vegetation , whilst 
the  blue  sky  of  mid-day  and  a thin  haze  over  all  are  intensely 
realistic.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  “ On  Guard  ” will  prove 
one  of  the  popular  pictures  of  the  season. 


Mr.  Lefevre  is  also  showing  two  clever  and  suggestive  pic- 
tures—“ Memories  ” and  “ A Doubtful  Bottle,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Dendy  Sadler;  “The  Great  Frost,  1890-91,”  and  “ London 
Bridge,  Midsummer,”  by  Mr.  Harry  Colls;  “England’s 
Hero,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  as  well  as  good  examples 
of  the  Continental  schools. 


Seldom  has  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  been  told  so 
eloquently  as  in  the  dramatic  picture  by  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Hardy,  now  exhibited  at  the  Galleries  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Graves  and  Co.  The  moment  chosen  by  the  artist  is  almost 
the  last  of  the  gallant  soldiers  and  crew.  The  ship  is  break- 
ing up,  and  is  nearly  in  halves.  The  women  and  children  are 
being  carried  off  in  the  boats ; the  brave  red-coats,  now 
mustered  on  deck,  are  bidding  farewell  to  each  other,  and  the 
drummer-boy,  not  counting  himself  one  of  the  children,  stands 
at  his  post,  sounding  his  drum.  The  varied  emotions  ex- 
pressed on  the  faces,  and  the  spirit  of  stern  discipline  whicn 
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prevails  on  board,  even  when  a swift  death  threatens  every 
soul,  vividly  testify  to  the  artist’s  powers  for  the  illustiation  of 
such  rousing  subjects. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  project  for  securing  the 
Albert  Palace  and  Connaught  Hall  for  the  use  of  the  people 
of  Battersea  has  received  hearty  encouragement  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  There  is  now  a fair  prospect  that  the  un- 
fortunate Palace  and  its  surroundings  may  rival  in  its  ad van- 
tages the  People’s  Palace  in  the  East  end  of  London.  All 
who  have  at  heart  the  educational  and  recreative  needs  of  the 
working  classes  must  sincerely  wish  success  to  the  admirable 
scheme. 


The  resplendent  season  has  again  opened  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ; for  the  next  few  months  every  Thursday  night  will 
see  crowded  trains  starting  from  London  and  disgorging  them- 
selves at  the  Palace  of  a load  of  humanity,  all  intent  upon 
getting  good  seats  for  the  firework  display.  One.  of  our  most 
popular  dailies  hints  that  the  taste  for  fireworks  is  somewhat 
barbaric.  This  may  be — perhaps  all  forms  of  amusement 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  only  are  barbaric  ; but  until  the  love 
of  colours  and  brilliancy  has  been  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  such  barbarism  will  remain  popular,  and  the  dear 
old  Crystal  Palace,  the  veritable  fairy-land  of  child- 
hood, to  the  greater  part  of  us  will  still  be  a 
Temple  to  Vesta,  and  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  thousands  of 
fire-worshippers  who  will  regularly  throng  thereto  at  the 
bidding  of  the  great  high  priest  Brock.  It  was  a truly  mag- 
nificent spectacle  which  inaugurated  the  new  season.  The 
illumination  of  the  grounds  was  fairy-like,  while  the  grandeur 
of  the  set  piece — the  wreck  of  the  Eider — has  never  before 
been  equalled,  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  marking  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  show.  If  this  be  barbarism,  may  we  long 
remain  barbaric. 


At  last  the  mystery  is  to  be  solved.  We  are  to  know  all 
about  that  ubiquitous  monster  of  the  deep,  the  sea-serpent. 
What  a relief  it  will  be.  We  have  waited  for  years,  until  it 
seemed  that  complete  satisfaction  was  to  be  denied  us.  Now 
our  curiosity  is  to  be  set  at  rest.  Dr.  A.  C.  Oudemans,  the 
director  of  The  Zoological  Gardens  at  The  Hague,  has,  we  are 
assured,  made  the  question  of  the  existence  of  this  monster  a 
special  study,  with  the  natural  result  that  he  is  going  to  take 
the  public  into  his  confidence,  and  tell  them  all  about  it  in  a 
book.  It  appears  that  he  has  reports  of  166  appearances 
(then  it  really  does  exist,  Dr.  Oudemans  ? ),  and  he  will  supple- 
ment these  with  the  suppositions  and  suggestions  of  scientific 
and  non-scientific  persons,  added  to  his  own  conclusions. 
We  are  to  be  told  how  to  act,  and  what  to  do  when  we  meet 
this  mysterious  monster.  Ugh  ! But  we  don’t  want  to  meet 
it.  We  prefer  to  read  all  about  “The  Great  Sea  Serpent,” 
and  have  not  the  faintest  wish  to  make  his  personal 
acquaintance. 


In  the  ducal  borough  of  Arundel,  the  antiquated  custom 
still  exists  of  collecting  what  are  termed  portreeve’s  dues. 
These  consist  of  small  sums  paid  by  the  shopkeepers  for  the 
privilege  (?)  of  exposing  goods  for  sale  in  their  shop  windows. 
What  would  happen,  we  wonder,  if  such  a custom  prevailed 
in  London  ? Acting  on  the  principle  that  “ what  has  been 
ought  to  continue  to  be,”  the  Arundel  Corporation  has  never 
ceased  taking  these  dues,  and  the  innocent  burgesses  have, 
somewhat  foolishly,  it  must  be  owned,  allowed  themselves  to 
be  thus  bled.  At  last,  however,  one  of  their  number  has 
shown  signs  of  restiveness  and  has  kicked  over  the  traces, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a tempest  of  indignation  raging 
at  usually  peaceful  Arundel.  Can  the  report  be  true  that 
all  the  money  collected  does  not  flow  into  the  Corporation 
exchequer,  but  that  the  major  portion  of  it  is  handed  over 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk? 
H this  be  the  truth,  what  unknown  “perks”  there  are, 
even  for  a duke  1 


The  Theosophists  remember  their  departed.  They  have 
just  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Madame 
Blavatsky.  it  has  been  carried  out  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  lady.  In  her  will  she  asked 
that  on  every  anniversary  of  her  decease  some  of  her  friends 
should  assemble  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  and  read  a chapter  of  the  “ Light  of  Asia  ” and  extracts 
from  “ Bhagavad  Gita.”  Her  friends  have  done  so  in  India, 
in  London,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  a 
section  of  the  Theosophical  Society  exists.  Colonel  Olcott 
has  been  the  “ man  in  charge”  to  see  that  the  memory  of  his 
distinguished  co-founder  is  not  buried  in  oblivion. 


Of  the  many  concerts  which  took  place  last  week — that  of 
Miss  Henden  Warde  at  the  Lyric  Club  was  specially  attrac- 
tive. A smartly-dressed  and  plentiful  audience  filled  the 
pretty  little  theatre,  the  stage  of  which  was  quite  a rose 
garden.  Madame  Clara  Samuell  sang  Rebecca’s  song  in 
“ Ivanhoe”  faultlessly,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Kellie  gave  his 
“ City  of  Night  ” with  great  effect  and  organ  obbligato.  Miss 
Henden  Warde  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  the  ever-popular 
“ Che  faro”  was  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  George  Giddens  recited 
and  everyone  giggled — women  never  laugh  at  afternoon 
concerts,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Upton,  Mr.  Franklin  Clive,  and 
a new  baritone,  Mr.  Hollman-Black,  who  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a superb  voice,  also  helped  to  complete  a most 
successful  programme. 


Miss  Henrietta  Lascelles’  concert  at  Kensington  Town 
Hall  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  May  19th,  and  was  a 
very  popular  function,  to  judge  from  the  crowded  hall.  The 
reappearance  of  Mdme.  Alice  Gomes  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mation. Mdlle.  Douilly,  Miss  Marian  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Henry 
Piercy,  Mr.  Franklin  Clive,  with  Mons.  Albert  at  the  ’cello, 
and  Signor  Denza,  were  all  at  their  best ; and  Miss  Lascelles 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  having  secured  the  valuable 
services  of  such  talented  artistes. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  ancient 
house  in  Youghal,  Co.  Cork,  will  shortly  come  into  the 
market.  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  the  late  owner,  was  very 
proud  of  this  interesting  relic — which  is  in  capital  preserva- 
tion. The  very  tables  and  chairs  used  by  Sir  Walter  are 
still  intact,  and  the  old  house  is  set  down  in  an  ideal  garden 
where  the  “ first  potato  ” flourished.  We  commend  this  historic 
mansion  to  the  Antiquarian  Society ; or  perhaps  some 
American  millionaire  will  come  forward  and  snap  up  the 
precious  trifle,  and  by  some  means  or  another  transport  the 
structure  bodily  to  Chicago,  and  exhibit  his  purchase  at  the 
World’s  Fair. 


Is  Sir  John  Bridge  also  among  the  prophets  ? His  utter- 
ance at  Bow  Street  the  other  day  partook  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  a croak.  “ If  everyone  knew  what  we  are  told  in 
this  Court  about  the  misery  of  married  couples,  I am  afraid 
there  would  be  no  more  marriages  in  England.”  We  can 
only  answer  this  by  a very  plain  query.  Not  all  the  cata- 
logue of  miseries  which  Bow  Street,  with  every  other  police- 
court,  the  Divorce  Court  included  thrown  in,  can  reveal,  will 
deter  people  from  getting  married.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  constantly  hearing  that  this  is  not  a marrying  age,  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  statement.  And  we  can  confidently 
assert  that  no  man  or  woman  yet  was  ever  deterred  from 
marriage  by  the  miseries  of  their  neighbours.  Every  one 
believes  in  a special  dispensation  for  themselves  in  regard  to 
matrimony,  and  each  believes  his  or  her  own  theory,  when 
worked  out,  will  prove  a safeguard  to  the  happiness  of  the 
household ; each  firmly  believes  that  in  any  one  of  these 
special  cases  they  themselves  could  have  managed  better,  and 
avoided  the  catastrophes  which  wrecked  the  connubial  happi- 
ness of  their  friends. 
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We  doubt  even  whether,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  accu- 
mulated miseries,  Sir  John  Bridge  himself  would  be  deterred 
from  making  the  plunge  matrimonial  did  his  inclination  lead 
him  that  way.  A mighty  prophet  once  before  gave  advice 
to  those  about  to  marry  in  the  brief  and  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence, “ Don’t ; ” but  as  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  hump- 
backed philosopher  as  will  probably  be  given  to  the  fore- 
bodings of  Sir  John  Bridge. 


The  Festival  Dinner  of  the  North  London  Hospital  for 
Consumption  will  be  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the 
Hotel  Metropole  to-day  (Saturday,)  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  Funds  are  urgently  needed  for 
this  admirable  institution  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  the  long-desired  new  dining-hall  for  the 
patients,  together  with  proper  rooms  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  nursing  staff.  The  accommodation  for  the  nurses 
at  the  present  time  is  sorely  inadequate  at  the  North  London 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  as  is  also  that  for  the  patients. 
About  thirty-five  extra  beds  are  necessary,  and,  as  the 
charity  has  no  endowment  whatever,  and  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  contributions,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for 
the  Committee  to  erect  great  buildings  at  will,  unless  the 
public  will  liberally  subscribe. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  taking  a vivid  interest  in  the  hospital, 
and  if  any  exertions  on  his  part  can  raise  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  new  improvements,  the  sum  desired  would  be  quickly 
to  hand.  The  great  actor,  in  presiding  at  the  Festival  Dinner, 
does  so  only  at  the  expense  of  withdrawing  himself  for  a night 
from  his  theatre,  and  providing  a substitute  to  entertain  his 
always  crowded  audience ; and  on  a Saturday  night,  too,  when 
it  is  wTell  known  there  never  is  a vacant  seat  at  the  Lyceum. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  respond  liberally  and 
promptly  to  Mr.  Irving’s  appeal,  since  no  more  deserving 
charity  than  the  North  London  Hospital  for  Consumption 
exists.  Funds  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Festival  Dinner 
will  be  added  to  the  list  of  contributions  Mr.  Irving  is 
endeavouring  to  raise. 


Still  another  most  deserving  charity — Lady  Jeune’s  Holi- 
day Fund.  In  last  week’s  Truth — a paper  which  has  done 
incalculable  good  in  the  interests  of  poor  and  sickly  children 
by  always  generously  opening  its  columns  in  response  to  their 
cries  for  help— Lady  Jeune,  in  a long'  letter,  appeals  on 
behalf  of  her  London  children.  The  fine  weather,  she  says, 
brings  her  requests  from  all  parts  of  London  for  a repetition 
of  that  country  trip,  which  does  the  poor  city-pent  children 
such  an  infinity  of  good. 


change  of  air  you  can  benefit  a greater  number  of  children, 
but  I think  the  important  thing  is  to  do  the  work  thoroughly, 
and  I do  not  consider  a fortnight  long  enough.  As  formerly, 
I work  through  the  schools  and  clergy,  and  find  that  I can  in 
that  way  get  at  a much  poorer  and  more  needy  class  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  as  far  as  possible  I try  to  make  real 
necessity  the  qualification,  for,  where  the  parents  are  too  poor 
to  contribute,  we  generally  find  the  children  with  the  strongest 
claims  on  our  sympathy  and  charity.  We  are  all  beginning  to 
think  and  talk  of  our  holiday,  of  when  we  shall  go,  where  we 
shall  spend  it.  In  a week  or  two  many  of  our  children  will 
be  enjoying  the  health-giving  breezes  and  invigorating  air  of 
the  seaside.  Will  your  readers  think  for  one  moment  of 
the  thousands  of  children  in  the  slums  and  alleys  of  London, 
who  pine  for  a little  more  of  the  blue  sky  of  heaven  than  they 
can  sometimes  catch  a glimpse  of,  out.  of  their  hot,  dirty 
rooms,  through  the  broken  panes  in  their  window,  and  then 
remember  that  £1  will  give  a child  three  weeks  of  real  un- 
alloyed happiness  and  enjoyment  ? 


Now,  we  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  small 
and  seemingly  unimportant  sums  given  in  pence  that  benefit  a 
charity  far  more  than  the  few  and  far-between  larger 
donations  of  pounds.  We  have  no  children  s page^  in 
Sala’s  Journal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  consider  that 
there  are  so  many  amusing  and  excellent  papers.and  periodicals, 
published  exclusively  for  the  little  ones,  that  it  is  superfluous 
for  newspapers  intended  for  readers  who  have  passed 
out  of  their  childhood  days  to  devote  space  to  that  matter 
which  can  be  found  in  all  children’s  papers.  But  we  do  not 
forget  the  children,  in  spite  of  having  decided  to  have  no  page 
expressly  set  apart  for  them ; and  we  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  receive  and  forward  to  Lady  Jeune  any  pennies 
which  our  readers  care  to  send  us  during  the  next  three  summer 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  There  shall  be  placed  a 
little  nest-egg  of  £1  in  a money  box,  labelled  “ Our  Penny 
Charity  Fund,”  at  the  offices  of  this  Journal,  3 ^ > Southampton 
Street,  Strand;  and  we  will  undertake  that  all  the  pence 
forwarded  shall  be  acknowledged  in  “\ou  Don  t Say 
So  ” columns  every  week.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months  we  have  named,  the  Penny  Charity 
Fund  shall  receive  another  nest  egg  of  one  pound,  and 
another  equally  deserving  charity,  devoted  to  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  children,  shall  be  named  and  collected  for.  e 
do  not  wish  to  ask  for  more  than  pennies.  We  remember  that 
a hundred  pennies  make  eight  shillings  and  fourpence,  and 
that  a thousand  pence  mount  up  to  four  pounds  three  shillings 
and  fourper..e.  Lady  Jeune  has  told  us  in  the  aboie  letter 
what  amou  A of  pleasure  and  benefit  she  can  confer  on  timsa 
poor  and  sickly  children  for  this  sum. 


Last  year,  says  Lady  Jeune,  “ I was  enabled  to  send  about 
1,700  children  away  for  three  weeks,  and  I am  anxious  to  do 
quite  as  much  this  year.  We  sent  our  children  to  the  same 
homes  as  formerly,  where  they  were  gladly  welcomed  by  their 
old  friends,  who  in  their  turn  are  now  writing  to  ask  when 
they  may  expect  their  little  guests,  and  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing incidents  in  the  work  is  the  continuous  interest  taken  in 
the  children  by  their  country  friends.  The  ivinter  has  been  a 
very  cold,  long,  and  dreary  one,  and  there  has  been  much 
sickness  and  great  weakness,  subsequent  on  the  influenza 
epidemic,  which  has  left  old  and  young  weaker,  and  in  many 
cases  suffering  from  severe  bronchial  trouble.  A few  weeks 
in  the  country  will  do  much  to  cure  this,  if  not  entirely  to  do 
away  with  its  effects.  Day  after  day  the  same  question  is 
asked,  ‘ When  may  I go  into  the  country,  teacher  ? ’ and  I 
can  only  say,  It  depends  on  the  kind  friends  who  have  helped 
to  send  you  hitherto.” 


•A. 

“ I still  adhere  to  what  I consider  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  rule,  viz.,  that  the  holiday  should  be  thiee  weeks 
instead  of  two,  which  is  the  length  of  stay  allowed  by  the 
Country  Holiday  Fund.  I know  that  by  giving  a fortnight  s 


A Farewell  Testimonial  Concert  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Henry 
Lazarus,  who  has  for  fifty  years  held  a high  position 
as  a clarionettist  and  Professor  of  Music  in  .London,  but  w o 
is  now  retiring  from  the  more  arduous  duties  of  his  Calling. 
The  concert  will  be  held  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  31st,  at  Eight  o’clock.  The  list  of  patrons  is 
a long  and  distinguished  one,  and  on  the  Executive  Committee 
we  notice  the  names  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Chappell,  Charles 
Coote,  Lieutenant  Dan  Godfrey,  and  Stanley  Lucas  names 
to  conjure  with  in  the  musical  world. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Longley  has  sent  us  a parcel  of  his  penny 
“ Holiday  Guides,”  which  could  scarcely  be  equalled  in  their 
handiness  and  conciseness.  Each  of  the  books  consists  of 
nearly  twenty  pages  of  matter,  as  well  as  several  illustra- 
tions. Not  only  are  the  popular  holiday  resorts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  described,  but  also  several  Continental  trips,  such 
as  Paris,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  with  their  environs  ; t.ie 
Channel  Islands,  the  Rhine,  and  Sweden.  These  capital 
books  are  well  adapted  for  tourists  with  but  a biict  holiday 


time  at  their  disposal. 


Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO  ? — SCHWALBACH. 

* 

Before  long  English  visitors  in  quest  both  of  health  and 
pleasure  will  journey  to  this  place  or  that  on  the  Continent, 
their  destinations  determined  for  them  either  by  their  per- 
sonal experience  of  benefits  derived  in  the  past  or  under 
the  present  direction  of  their  medical  advisers.  In  the 
brief  sketches  we  propose  to  give  of  a few  out  of  the  legion 
of  health  resorts,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  a few 
words  of  practical  advice,  gained  from  personal  visits  to  these 
localities,  and  from  our  experience  of  the  effects  of  certain 
waters  on  cases  suitable  for  their  use,  may  be  welcome  to  the 
readers  of  Sala’s  Journal.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  our 
home  sanitaria  are  unworthy  of  notice.  On  the  contrary,  we 
shall  show  that  we  have  for  health-giving  purposes,  many  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom  easy  of  access  and  quite  as  beneficial 
from  a medical  point  of  view  as  any  on  the  Continent.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  we  English  people  do  not  realise  this,  and 
while  the  foreigner  feeds  and  fattens  on  the  gold  of  John 
Bull,  they  forget  that  there  are  some  spas  in  their  own  lovely 
dales  and  valleys  as  potent  as  any  in  France  and  Germany. 
But  we  at  home  lack  in  this  matter  the  enterprise  of  the 
foreigner.  Have  we  not  come  to  believe  that  health,  like 
everything  else,  is  only  to  be  “ made  in  Germany  ? ” Still, 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  go  abroad,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  mental  effect  to  be  gained  from  entire  change 
of  scene  and  surroundings,  the  excitement  of  travel,  the 
altitudes,  and  the  mountain  air,  the  various  sources  of 
amusement, the  interesting  historical  and  archaeological  features 
of  many  of  the  Continental  places  to  which  the  worn  and 
worried  out  shop-keeping  Britisher  rushes  for  health. 

Women  suffer  much  more  from  anaemia  than  do  men.  In 
young  women  particularly  is  this  comparative  frequency  of 
colourless  and  thin  blood,  with  its  accompanying  functional 
heart  affections  seen.  Whatever  its  causes,  whether 
sedentary  life,  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  resi- 
dence in  town,  or  educational  cram,  certain  it  is  that 
many  of  our  English  girls,  “ so  beautiful  as  they  be,”  are  yet 
deficient  in  that  blood-making  power  which  gives  bloom 
to  the  cheek,  elasticity  to  the  step,  and  vigour  to  the  brain. 

Anaemia  is  at  times  a hereditary  gift.  When  female 
suffrage  is  un  fait  accompli,  and  when  a future  First 
Lady  of  the  Treasury  leads  the  House  far  into  the 
short  hours,  the  prospect  of  that  Rt.  Hon.  Lady’s  pale 
hostages  to  marital  fortune  might  deter  even  the  dauntless 
mind  of  Mr.  Balfour  from  encouraging  this  last  move  of  the 
“ Katabolic”  woman.  Now,  it  is  typically  for  young  girls  who 
are  suffering  from  poverty  of  blood  and  all  the  attendant 
functional  disorders  that  the  waters  of  Schwalbach  are  indi- 
cated, and  in  our  humble  judgment  there  is  no  resort  in 
Europe  from  which  better  all-round  results  can  be  looked  for 
than  from  this  one.  Langen-Schwalbach  is  just  twelve  miles 
from  Wiesbaden,  and  about  600  feet  higher  than  this  latter 
town,  and  consequently  a little  more  than  this  above  the 
Rhine  level.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  (950  feet)  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  in  two  deep  valleys, 
which  unite  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  This  position  it  is 
which  gives  to  the  air  of  Schwalbach  those  genial  yet  invigo- 
rating qualities  so  invaluable  as  an  adjunct  to  its  restorative 
iron  water.  “ The  mean  annual  temperature,”  says  Dr.  Genth 
in  his  recent  instructive  little  guide  to  Schwalbach,  “ averages 
7.0°  R.  (1.5  °R.  lower  than  Wiesbaden),  the  mean  barometrical 
marking  is  324.  As  the  watering  place  is  situated  in  a 
deep  valley  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wooded  heights,  it 
is  protected  from  cold  winds,  and  hence  enjoys  a climate 
which  is  milder  than  the  situation  of  the  town  would  at  first 
justify  us  in  attributing  to  the  place  if  its  altitude  be  taken 
into  account.  The  warm  season  is  inaugurated  in  May, 
though  it  is  not  unusual  for  March  or  April  to  gladden  us  with 
glorious  days  of  sunshine.  June,  July,  and  August  are  warm  ; 
never  uninterruptedly  hot.  The  nights  are  cool  and  invigorat- 
ing. September  we  may  pronounce  to  be  the  most  charming 
month.  Storms,  which  occur  in  the  preceding  months,  and 
which  rapidly  reduce  the  temperature,  are  then  unknown. 


The  air  is  permanently  of  an  equally  warm  temperature  and 
is  perfectly  pure — Dr.  Genth  says,  “the  geological  formation 
upon  which  it  lies  is  rocky,  a grey-wacke  slate  blending  into 
clay  slate.” 

The  entire  neighbourhood  of  Schwalbach  is  rich  in  fer- 
ruginous springs,  eight  of  which  arising  in  the  adjacent  valleys, 
are  utilized.  Two  of  these,  the  Stahlbrunnen  and  the  Wein- 
brunnen,  are  alone  used  for  drinking  purposes.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Schwalbach  iron  water  consists  in  the  large 
proportion  of  free  carbonic  acid  present  in  combination  with 
the  highly  assimilable  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  We 
can  testify,  from  personal  knowledge  on  the  spot,  to  the 
agreeable  nature  of  both  these  sources,  especially  the  Wein- 
brunnen.  But  there  is  sufficient  difference  between  the  two 
springs  in  the  amount  of  iron,  manganese,  carbonic  acid,  and 
alkaline  carbonates  they  relatively  contain  to  make  it  often 
advisable  to  begin  with  the  Weinbrunnen  before  having  re- 
course to  the  Stahlbrunnen.  The  other  springs  are  used 
solely  for  baths.  There  are  two  Trinkhallen,  at  which  visitors 
can  drink  the  water  in  the  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening. 
A sum  of  2 m.  50  pf.  entitles  the  visitor  to  a ticket  for  a 
course  at  the  Trinkhallen,  available  for  both  sources.  Some 
160,000  bottles  of  these  waters  are  exported  annually.  They 
should  be  drunk  and  the  baths  taken  under  the  direction  of 
the  local  physicians  ; and  here  we  may  say  that  excellent 
and  high-class  medical  advice  is  to  be  had  at  Schwalbach. 
The  State  Bath-house  contains  91  cabinets.  It  is  most 
comfortably  fitted  up,  and  the  appointments  are  excellent. 
When  the  water  flows  into  the  bath  it  contains  92  per  cent, 
of  its  free  carbonic  acid,  and  arrangements  are  made  to  raise 
it  to  any  required  temperature. 

Peat  baths,  like  those  at  Franzensbad,  may  be  had  both 
in  the  State  Bath-house,  and  the  Lindenbrunnen  Bath-house. 
All  the  officials  connected  with  the  baths  are  most  civil, 
courteous  and  obliging,  and  though  all  attendants  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  asking  for  any  gratuity,  the  small  silver  key 
will  be  found  equally  useful  at  Schwalbach,  as  at  other  balneal 
establishments.  There  are  private  baths,  worked  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  in  the  larger  houses,  and  to  many  who  do  not 
care  to  go  to  the  more  public  bath,  or  are  too  delicate  to  walk, 
these  are  a great  luxury,  and  are  equally  efficacious. 

Our  own  feelings  as  to  the  best  time  to  take  a course  at 
Schwalbach,  is  that  the  months  of  May  and  September  are 
the  most  favourable.  The  weather  is  cooler  and  the  air 
more  invigorating.  But  we  have  spent  some  delightful  days 
at  Schwalbach  in  the  middle  of  August.  There  is  a good 
Cursaal,  with  its  ball,  concert,  conversation,  dining  and 
reading-rooms.  Various  entertainments  are  held  here,  and 
most  interesting  is  the  “ Kinderfeste,”  or  children’s  enter- 
tainment. The  lover  of  lawn  tennis  will  find  a good  tennis 
ground,  and  twice  a day  at  either  well  a band  plays. 

The  Alleesaal,  the  Hotel  Metropole,  and  the  Stadt  Coblenz 
are  amongst  the  principal  hotels.  The  first  named,  if  it  is  the 
most  expensive,  is  also  a most  excellent  hotel.  But  there  are 
many  comfortable  Pensions,  and  a fair  dinner  may  be  had  at 
the  Cursaal  and  other  restaurants  for  about  2 marks. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  allusion  to  the  exquisite  Rhine 
scenery  within  easy  reach  of  Schwalbach.  Delightful  excur- 
sions may  be  made  to  Wiesbaden,  to  which  place  six  trains 
run  daily,  passing  through  lovely  woods,  and  following  for 
some  time  the  course  of  the  Aar  ; to  Adolphseck,  Eberbach, 
Eltville,  the  mines  of  Hohenstein,the  old  Burg  of  Hohlenfels, 
the  ancient  church  of  Idstein,  the  tower  of  Kernel ; while 
within  easy  access  is  the  beautiful  district  of  the  Rudesheim 
and  the  German  National  Monument  on  the  Niederwald 
Hill,  overlooking  Bingen.  Short  and  pleasant  walks 
with  delightful  views  and  scenery  may  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Thus,  within 'easy  access,  and  by 
no  means  an  expensive  or  wearying  journey,  the  anaemic  girl 
can  have  the  combined  advantages  of  an  exhilarating  iron 
spring,  a blood-restoring  air,  and  charming  scenery.  We 
have  seen  such  marvellous  effects  follow  a course  of  one  month 
at  Schwalbach  that  we  can,  without  hesitation,  recommend  it 
for  the  class  of  case  we  have  indicated. 

Reflex. 
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a house.  without  books  is  like  a body  without  a soul. — Cicero. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 

Essays.  By  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  Elizabeth  Lee.  (The  Scott  Library.)  London  : 
Walter  Scott,  Ltd. 

Readers  who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  the  French  critical 
school  will  express  some  astonishment  at  the . enormous 
amount  of  good  work  which  Charles  Augustin  Sainte-Beuve 
contrived  to  produce.  He  wrote  about  sixty  volumes  in  the 
course  of  some  forty  years.  And  not  only  was  he  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  his  writings,  and  the  high  standard  they 
reached,  but  also  for  the  versatility  of  his  gifts.  Sometimes  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  poetry;  then  to  fiction,  history, 
criticism,  or  philosophy ; while  his  acquaintance  with 
politics,  history,  science,  art,  general  literature  and  religion 
was  sound  and  deep.  His  greatest  achievement  in  criticism 
was  the  series  of  sixteen  volumes,  known  as  the  “ Causeries  du 
Lundi,”  and  consisting  of  literary  essays,  contributed  weekly 
to  the  Constitutional.  These  articles  embrace  the  ancient 
and  modern  literature  of  almost  the  whole  world. 
Sainte-Beuve  worked  honestly  and  conscientiously,  and 
always  firmly  declined  any  proposal  to  write  on  a subject 
with  which  he  had  not  a fair  acquaintance.  He  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  English  literature.  He  was 
painstaking  and  thorough  in  the  discussion  of  every  subject 
which  engaged  his  attention,  descending  into  the  minutest 
details,  and  drawing  his  deductions  with  the  comprehensive 
appreciation  of  an  independent  mind.  His  contemporaries 
include  some  of  the  most  prominent  names  in  French 
literature ; and  his  correspondence,  whilst  vividly  revealing 
his  character,  is  full  of  comments  on  the  leading  literary 
events  and  literary  people  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

This  dainty  little  volume,  with  a concise  and  sympathetic 
introduction  by  the  translator,  contains  sixteen  essays,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  “ Causeries  du  Lundi.”  Amongst  the  subjects 
are  “ Madame  Recamier,”  “Joubert,”  “ Rabelais,”  “ Madame 
de  Genlis,”  “ Balzac,”  “ Montaigne,”  “ Sir  Walter  Scott,” 
“ Lord  Chesterfield,”  “ Mary  Stuart,”  and  “ William  Cowper.” 
Speaking  of  Montaigne  he  likens  him  to  Horace.  “ He  is 
Horatian  ia  the  groundwork,  often  in  the  form  and  expression, 
although  in  that  he  sometimes, approaches  Seneca.  There  is 
something  for  every  age,  for  every  hour  of  life  : you  cannot 
read  in  it  for  any  tifiie  without  having  the  mind  filled  and 
lined,  as  it  were,  or,  to  put  it  better,  fully  armed  and 
clothed.”  Stroke  on  stroke  come  his  piquant  and  wise 
similes,  and  he  concludes,  to  my  thinking,  with  the  most 
delightful  one  of  all,  and  one,  besides,  entirely  appropriate 
and  seasonable  : “ It  is  folly  and  fret,  he  said,  “ to  take  out 
your  furred  gown  at  Saint  John,  because  you  will  want  it  at 
Christmas.” 

The  essay  on  Cowper  is  exceedingly  discriminating  and 
just ; whilst  for  Mary  Stuart  the  essayist  has  not  a word  of 
reproach.  “ The  true  and  sincere  feeling,  the  contrite 
humility  of  the  last  sublime  moments,  the  perfect  intelligence 
and  profound  need  of  pardon,  make  it  impossible  to  see  any 
stain  of  the  past  in  her,  except  through  tears.”  In  his  sum- 
mary of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  character  Sainte-Beuve  is  of 
opinion  that  “ had  he  not  put  into  the  animation  and  vivacity 
of  his  flashes  of  wit  the  indescribable  imagination  and 
colouring  which  prints  on  him  the  seal  of  his  own  race,  he 
would  have  possessed  the  minrl  and  temDerament  of  a 
Frenchman.” 

Hearty  thanks  are  due  both  to  the  translator  and  the  pub- 
lisher for  placing  these  fragments  of  the  work  of  so  notable  a 
Frenchman  within  the  reach  of  a large  class  of  English 
readers. 


LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  WILKIE 
COLLINS. 

Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Wilkie  Collins. 
Selected  by  Miss  Georgina  Hogarth.  Edited  by 
Laurence  Hutton.  London  : James  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine 
and  Co. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  we  have  the  following 
words,  extracted  from  a letter  of  Dickens  to  Macready 
“ Daily  seeing  improper  uses  made  of  confidential  letters  in 
the  addressing  of  them  to  a public  audience  that  has  no  busi- 
ness with  them,  I made,  not  long  ago,  a great  fire  in  my  field 
at  Gad’s  Hill,  and  burnt  every  letter  I possessed.  And  now 
I destroy  every  letter  I receive  not  on  absolute  business,  and 
my  mind  is  so  far  at  ease.”  A large  part  of  the  world  will 
sympathise  with  Dickens  in  this  act,  but  a much  larger  pro- 
portion will  bemoan  the  sacrifice,  and  feel  grateful  to  Wilkie 
Collins  for  preserving  these  letters  of  his  friend,  and  which 
are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  world.  They  are  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  short  trivial  letters  and  notes  which 
show  the  easy  and  close  friendship  which  existed  between 
the  two  men,  funny  little  homely  incidents  are  touched  upon, 
but  the  letters  were  evidently  never  intended  to  reach  the 
public  eye.  Here  is  a description  of  a visit  to  a French 
rehearsal.  “ Macready  went  on  Friday  to  the  rehearsal 
of  Comme  il  vons  plaira  (As  you  like  it),  which  was 
produced  last  night.  His  account  d it  was  absolute^ 
stunning.  The  speech  of  the  Seven  Ages  delivered  as  a 
light  comedy  joke;  Jacques  at  the  Court  of  the  reigning 
Duke  instead  of  the  banished  one,  and  winding  up  the  thing 
by  marrying  Celia.  Everything  as  wide  of  Shakespeare  as 
possible.”  Later  on  he  believes  with  his  translators,  “ We 
wallowed  in  an  odd  sort  of  dinner,  which  would  have  been 
splashy  if  it  had  not  been  too  sticky.  Salmon  appeared  late 
in  the  evening,  and  unforeseen  creatures  of  the  lobster 
species  strayed  in  after  the  pudding.  It  was  very  hospitable 
and  good-natured,  though,  and  we  all  got  on  in  the  friendliest 
way.  Please  to  imagine  me  for  four  mortal  hours,  incessantly 
holding  forth  to  the  translators,  and  among  other  things 
addressing  them  in  a heat  of  appropriate  (French)  speech. 
I came  home  quite  light  hearted.”  The  book  scarcely  reveals 
any  new  episodes  of  Dickens’s  life,  but  it  gives  many  glimpses 
of  his  character  which  will  be  grateful  to  his  admirers. 


FICTION. 

The  Fate  of  Fenella.  By  Twenty-Four  Writers.  Three 
vols.  London  : Hutchinson  and  Co. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sydney  Smith,  a novel,  to  attain  success, 
must  be  amusing.  “ The  Fate  of  Fenella  ” undoubtedly  reaches 
this  criticism.  It  is  intensely  amusing,  although,  however 
paradoxical  the  statement  may  appear,  containing  scarcely  a 
trace  of  humour.  The  amusement  is  similar  to  that  created 
by  a marionette  show.  Whatever  disaster  occurs  amongst 
the  puppets— be  it  murder,  treachery,  sudden  death,  or  what 
not — the  spectators  find  cause  for  hilarity. 

The  first  chapters  run  with  tolerable  smoothness.  Miss 
Helen  Mathers,  with  fine  artistic  touch,  introduces  the  mad- 
cap beauty,  “poor  Fenella,”  who  is  separated  from  her  husband, 
Lord  Frank  Onslow.  Then  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  with  his  close 
knowledge  of  the  world,  brings  the  best  man  of  the  novel  to 
the  feet  of  the  fair  enslaver.  It  is  reserved  fcrr  Miss  May 
Crommelin  to  present  us  with  the  first  set  of  complications, 
which,  if  only  taken  seriously  by  the  reader,  might  prove 
alarming,  but  which,  otherwise,  are  bound  to  produce  on  most 
minds  a decidedly  hilarious  effect.  At  the  dinner-table  of 
the  Prospect  Hotel,  Harrogate,  are  seated  Lady  Onslow, 
between  two  admirers,  and,  on  the  other  side,  her  whilom 
husband,  with  Madame  de  Vigny,  who  has  enthralled  him, 
as  his  neighbour — the  women  hating  each  other  with  tffe 
furious  hatred  of  jealousy,  and  the  men  thirsting  for  each 
other’s  blood.  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton’s  clever  chapter  gives  a 
surprising  turn  to  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  deftly  introduces, 
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the  element  of  hypnotism,  and  makes  the  mesmeric  victim 
commit  homicide.  Now,  when  hypnotism  comes  to  the  front 
in  a work  of  fiction  we  (at  least,  people  at  all  sceptical  or 
dubious)  may  say  good-bye  to  all  keen  sense  of  reality.  The 
hypnotic  sleep,  or  mesmeric  trance,  may  be  repeated  at  any 
moment.  The  piercing  black  “ evil  eye  ” of  a man,  or  of  a 
woman,  which  works  such  uncanny  results,  may  peer  round 
any  corner  of  a novel  when  once  it  has  found  a place.  There- 
fore, after  Mr.  Hatton’s  exciting  episode  we  may  look  for 
almost  anything  from  the  writers  who  follow  him,  and  not 
feel  in  the  least  astonished.  The  hypnotic  element  is  taken 
in  hand  again  by  Mr.  Arthur  A’Beckett,  who  causes  the 
victim  to  enter,  unconsciously,  a house  in  New  York — a visit 
which,  by  the  cunning  contrivance  of  Miss  Jean  Middlemass, 
leads  to  the  poor  creature’s  consignment  to  a madhouse. 
Mr.  George  Manville  Fenn,  adroitly  utilising  the  same  plastic 
element,  sends  Onslow  on  a fool’s  errand  to  London  just 
when  everybody  is  expecting  a happy  reconciliation  with  the 
miserable  wife.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Anstey  makes  Onslow, 
whilst  in  another  mesmeric  trance,  save  the  life  of  the  wicked 
woman  who  has  been  the  bane  and  curse  of  his  existence. 
The  last  scene  in  the  novel,  though  touched  with  tragedy,  is 
essentially  marionette-like,  and,  consequently,  comic.  Most 
readers  with  a lively  sense  of  the  grotesque  will  close  the 
third  volume  with  an  outburst  of  laughter. 

“ The  Fate  of  Fenella  ” can  only  be  considered,  at  the  best, 
as  an  elaborate  and  clever  piece  of  literary  patchwork,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  fail  to  kindle  a spirit  of  rivalry,  and  so 
retain  for  ever  its  singularity. 


Wynter’s  Masterpiece.  By  Frederick  Leal.  Two  vols. 

London  : Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co. 

This  is  another  novelty  among  recent  fiction ; for  the 
author  takes  us  into  his  confidence  at  the  outset  by  frankly 
revealing  his  plot.  Many  writers  would  consider  it  a hazard- 
ous proceeding  to  show  their  trump  card  before  ariving  at 
the  fiftieth  page.  Not  so  Mr.  Leal.  He  is  clever  enough  to 
arouse  and  to  keep  up  a strong  and  pleasant  interest,  although 
we  know  precisely  the  chief  events  which  are  certain  to 
happen  in  the  course  of  the  story.  The  motive  of 
the  novel  hinges  on  the  theft  of  Claude  Wynter’s 
manuscript  story  by  two  burglars  in  the  pay  of 
Charles  Darcy,  heir  to  an  earldom.  The  loss  of  the 
manuscript,  on  which  Wynter  had  set  his  hopes  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  a large  cheque  from 
the  publishers,  means  that  he  must  give  up  the  prospect  of 
marrying  Gertrude  Farningham.  Gertrude’s  father  forbids 
the  continuation  of  the  courtship,  owing  to  Claude’s  poverty. 
This  is  the  event  at  which  the  scheming  Darcy  has  been 
aiming,  in  order  that  the  field  may  be  clear  for  him  to  woo 
and  win  the  beautiful  maiden.  Of  course,  Darcy’s  cunning 
plans  are  ultimately  frustrated,  but  not  without  much  dis- 
tress falling  to  the  lot  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  Mr.  Leal 
exhibits  subtle  skill  in  the  singularly-contrived  duel  between 
Wynter  and  his  enemy,  whilst  the  sharp  contrast  in  the 
characters  of  the  two  men  shows  the  writer’s  accurate  discern- 
ment, healthy  sympathy,  and  undoubted  artistic  gifts.  The 
pair  of  burglars,  Beagle  and  Pincer,  though  perhaps  a little 
overdone  in  their  display  of  native  wit,  supply  plenty  of  rough 
humour  to  the  novel.  A surprise,  which  shall  not  be  here 
divulged,  awaits  the  reader  in  the  last  pages.  It  is  admirably 
conceived,  and  serves  to  crown  the  magnanimity  which  dis- 
tinguishes Wynter’s  character. 

Mr.  Leal  deserves  high  praise  for  his  amusing,  powerful, 
and  original  novel,  which  should  only  be  the  promise  of  better 
work  to  come. 


Mr.  Witt’s  Widow.  A Frivolous  Tale.  By  Anthony 
Hope.  London  : A.  D.  Innes  and  Co. 

The  author  has  succeeded,  out  of  slight  material,  in  con- 
structing a very  readable  story.  Neara  Witt,  a rich  and 
fascinating  widow,  moving  in  good  society,  is  placed  in  an 
awkward  predicament  by  the  disclosure  that,  before  her  mar- 


riage, she  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  stealing  a pair  of 
shoes.  The  greater  part  of  the  novel  consists  in  the  efforts 
made  by  the  lady  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  her  acquaint- 
ances. Although  cleverly  and  vigorously  told,  the  story  is 
defective  in  good  style  ; and  the  author  would  have  done 
wisely  to  tone  down  some  of  the  strong  language  here  and 
there  noticoable. 


A Tiger’s  Cub.  By  Eden  Philpotts.  Bristol:  J.  W.  Arrow- 
smith. 

To  those  who  love  mystery  and  the  horrible  “ The  Tiger’s 
Cub  ” will  be  a welcome  volume.  The  “ Cub  ” is  introduced  to 
us  in  the  first  chapter  at  the  moment  when,  a helpless  infant  of 
six  months,  he  is  left  by  his  father  upon  the  doorstep  of  his  own 
rival  and  enemy.  Then,  for  many  years,  we  lose  sight  of  him, 
until  he  returns  upon  the  scene  as  a keen  and  crafty  lawyer, 
and  makes  his  father’s  acquaintance.  The  latter  being  a gem- 
miser,  forms  the  plan  of  robbing  him  of  his  collection.  The 
manner  in  which  he  succeeds  in  gaining  possession  of  his 
father’s  property  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
profitable  reading  ; though  it  will  doubtless  give  pleasure  to 
the  many  who  feed  their  morbid  appetites  on  crime  and 
its  detection. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


A FIRST  NIGHT  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

You  have  but  a very  indefinite  idea  as  to  how  you  became 
the  proud  possessor  of  a coupon  for  stall  93  at  the  Royal  Lyceum 
Theatre  for  the  First  Night’s  performance  of  a new  drama, 
the  plot  and  characters  of  which  will  subsequently  be  revealed. 

It  is  certain  that  although  you  have  been  for  years  an  en- 
thusiastic follower  of  Henry  Irving,  and  admire  him  quite  as 
much  in  comedy  as  in  tragedy — did  not  Garrick  excel  in  both  ? 

you  have  no  kind  of  personal  acquaintance  with  that 

accomplished  dramatic  artist.  You  have  not  even  met  him 
in  the  smoking  rooms  of  the  Garrick  or  the  Reform  Club,  of 
neither  of  which  institutions  you  are  a member.  Thus  it  is 
indubitable  that  the  card  for  the  stalls  did  not  come  from 
Mr.  Irving. 

Scarcely,  moreover,  can  the  favour  which  you  have  received 
been  due  to  your  being  connected  with  the  press  ; since  your 
brief  association  with  journalism  was  confined  to  your  having 
contributed  a long  while  ago,  to  the  Poets’  Corner  of  the  Chaw 
Bacon  Gazette  published  at  Wiggle-Waggle,  Hants.  How  on 
earth,  then,  did  you  get  that  most  coveted  ticket  ? You 
surely  never  bought  the  precious  pasteboard.  Stalls,  for  a 
Lyceum  first  night,  are  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  blue  diamonds, 
four-leaved  shamrocks,  or  great  auks’  eggs.  Besides,  your 
principles  as  regards  admittance  to  theatres  are  precisely 
those  adopted  with  regard  to  oysters  by  the  re- 
renowned  Dando.  He  never  paid  for  the  bushels  of  bivalves 
which  he  devoured ; and  you  never  pay — when  you  are  in 
England,  at  least — to  go  to  the  play. 

Here  you  are,  at  all  events,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  stalls 
on  the  evening  of  a day  in  a week,  month,  and  year,  unneces- 
sary to  specify.  You  have  come,  purposely,  very  early  ; and 
gazing  round  the  rows  of  stalls  you  are  unable  for  some  time 
to  recognise,  among  the  sparse  groups  of  occupants  scattered 
about,  more  than  half-a-dozen  people  whom  you  know 
intimately  or  slightly.  Yonder,  indeed,  is  old  General  Gad- 
about— they  really  ought  to  make  the  gallant  old  veteran 
a Field  Marshal— who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  Edmund  Kean 
in  “ Richard  III.,”  and  who  was  certainly  present — for  you 
saw  his  name  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time — at  Macready’s 
farewell  benefit.  The  General  never  misses  a first  night  at 
the  Lyceum.  By  his  side,  and  closely  foregathering  with 
him,  is  young  Mr.  Protocol  Peachblossom,  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  youthful  as  he  looks,  and  really  is,  has  every  right 
to  be  considered  as  a high  authority  on  matters  dramatic. 
He  knows  the  names  of  all  the  actors  and  actresses  of  London, 
and  can  tell  you  how  many  of  the  former  are  graduates 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  heirs  to 
baronetcies ; and  how  many  of  the  latter  are  nieces  of  arch- 
bishops or  first  cousins  of  viscounts. 

Turning  round  in  your  stall,  you  scan  first  the  pit,  and 
then,  elevating  your  opera-glass,  you  inspect  the  boxes  and 
the  gallery.  The  pit  itself  presents  one  solid,  serried  phalanx 
of  anxiously  expectant  humanity;  and  so  dense  is  the  mass  of 
these  conscientious  playgoers  that  it  seems  a matter  of 
mathematical  certainty  that,  were  an  attempt  made  to  wedge 
one  more  individual  into  the  pit,  another  pittite  would  be 
wedged  out  of  it,  and  come  bounding  over  into  the  stalls. 
The^  private  boxes  are  as  yet  almost  unoccupied ; but  the 
dress-circle,  by  half-past  seven,  is  filling  rapidly ; the  upper  tier 
is  full,  and  the  gallery  is  crowded.  You  will  not  fail  to 
remark  that  the  “ gods  ” are  very  quiet.  They  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  a tacit  understanding  among  themselves  that  the 
Lyceum  is  not  a theatre  to  be  noisy  in  ; and,  again,  it  is 
possible  that  among  them,  as  among  the  pittites,  there  may 
be  people  who  have  been  waiting  at  the  outside  doors 
since  2 p.m.,  or  earlier ; who  have  brought  camp-stools 
(and  copies  of  this  journal  to  while  away  the  time 
withal);  refreshing  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  with 
ham-sandwiches,  and  something  from  a bottle — something, 
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of  course,  never  stronger  than  cold  tea,  or  lime-juice 
cordial  and  water.  Turn  again,  not  Whittington,  but 
First  Nighter  on  the  cheap — turn  towards  the  proscenium,  and 
you  will  find  the  aspect  of  the  stalls  completely  transformed. 
The  audience  have  thronged  into  their  places,  in  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding batches;  and  by  eight  minutes  to  eight  this,  the  most 
luxurious  portion  of  the  house,  is  nearly  full.  The  uninitiated 
would  see  in  this  smiling,  well-dressed  assemblage,  only  so 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  moving  in  the  “smartest  society; 
but  you  know  better.  Either  because  you  have  been  at 
some  time  or  other  a linkman,  or  a hall  porter  at  a club,  or  a 
call-boy  at  a theatre,  or  a private  detective,  you  are  aware 
that  on  First  Nights  the  “ smart  ” people  are  mainly  to  be 
found  in  the  private  boxes  or  the  dress  circle.  Yonder,  tor 
example,  in  a pit-box,  is  the  Baroness  Bountiful,  with  a large 
circle  of  her  fashionable  friends,  whom  she  has  bidden  to 
partake  of  her  hospitality  on  an  occasion  which,  like  its  many 
predecessors,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  memorable.  1 he  Royal 
box  is  occupied  by  certain  Ineffables,  from  whom  you  dis- 
creetly avert  your  lorgnon ; Royalty  very  properly  objecting  to 
be  stared  at,  save  on  State  occasions.  .....  . , * 

The  stalls,  on  the  other  hand,  present  much  livelier  interest 
than  is  ordinarily  excited  by  a thickly-packed  assemblage  o 
gentlemen  in  faultless  evening  dress,  the  majority  of  them 
with  gardenias  or  carnations  in  their  button-holes,  and  ladies 
in  ravishing  toilettes.  You  have  often  seen  similar  gatherings 
of  “ smart  ” folks,  not  only  at  theatres,  but  at  morning  and 
evening  concerts  and  so  forth;  and  you  have  generally  noticed 
that  while  some  of  the  grandees  are  affably  chatting  with  each 
other,  they  regard,  and  are  regarded,  with  a stony  glare  by  a 
very  large  proportion  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  handsomely 
dressed  as  they.  The  fact  is,  that  the  “ classes  are  divided 
into  innumerable  sections,  and  that  certain  sections  make  it 
a point  of  honour  not  to  know  other  sections.  V ery  often  it 
happens  that  they  are  really  altogether  ignorant  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  beautifully-dressed  ladies  and  the  portly  or 
thin  gentlemen  who  for  that  evening  only  are  their  immediate 
neighbours  in  the  stalls ; and  even  if  they  knew  them  by  sight 
it  would  clearly  never  do  for  the  Duchess  of  Beaunvage  to 
bestow  even  a nod  on  a lady  in  mauve  velvet  and  diamonds, 
who  might  turn  out  to  be  Mrs.  Stockyard,  the  wife  of  a pork- 
packer  from  Chicago;  or  for  that  acknowledged  leader  of 
Brahminical  society,  Lady  Camomile  Flowers,  to  greet  with  a 
friendly  simper  the  imposing  dame  in  white  satin  b rock  e, 
trimmed  with  pink  chiffon  and  gold  passementerie , and  embed- 
lished  with  an  amazing  wealth  of  pearls  and  turquoises,  who 
unfortunately  is  only  Mrs.  Humper  Swag,  the  widow  of  an 
enormously  wealthy  Queensland  squatter.  There  are  four  Miss 
Humper  Swags,  each  of  whom  has  a fortune  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  They  are  not  in  society  y*, L but  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  entire  family  will  be  invited  to 
the  best  balls,  receptions,  and  garden  parties  m London,  and 
will  spend  the  autumn  at  Bonassus  Castle,  m the  Dukenes,  or 
at  Glen  Shorthorn  in  the  Highlands,  as  the  guests  of  the  noble 
proprietors  of  those  princely  domains.  . 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  concourse  in  the  stalls  on 
this  actual  First  Night  is  that  everybody  seems  to  know  every- 
body else.  No  frigid  silence,  no  stony  glare,  no  averted  gaze 
of  mingled  indifference  or  contempt  from  the  people  one 
does  not  know,  are  apparent  here.  Everybody  is  laughing 
or  chatting,  or  shaking  hands,  or  waving  salutations  to 
friends  in  the  distance.  Yonder  bald-headed,  bright-eyed, 
smiling,  genial-looking  man  is  Sir  Opthalmos  Blepow,  the  great 
oculist.  He  is  conversing  affably  with  grey-haired,  hand- 
some Mr.  George  Findout,the  eminent  solicitor,  of  Rochester 
Row,  Westminster,  who  carries  the  secrets  of  half  the  peerage 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  has  the  other  half  locked  up  m 
the  iron  safe  at  his  office.  Yes;  the  diminutive  gentleman 
with  the  leonine  mane— it  puzzles  you  to  know  how,  in 
court,  he  contrives  to  tuck  his  tresses  under  his  forensic 
wig — is  Mr.  Blatant,  Q.C.  Secure  him,  by  all  means  if  >ou 
have  any  thoughts  of  going  to  law  with  anybody.  BLtantTTC., 
is  a great  favourite  with  special  juries,  and  has  the  ear  of 
the  Bench  besides ; and  he  will  get  you  a verdict  to  a certain  >. 
But  beware  of  Blatant  if  he  be  against  you;  take  care  of  him 
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in  cross-examination ; in  fact,  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can 
do,  if  Blatant  is  having  you  “ on  toast,”  so  to  speak,  in  the 
witness-box,  is  to  be  affected  with  a sudden  and  acute  fit  of 
deafness.  The  infirmity  will  at  least  constrain  the  cross- 
examining  counsel  to  repeat  every  one  of  his  questions;  and 
that  will  give  you  time  to  frame  a more  or  less  evasive  answer. 

How  they  are  trooping  in  to  the  stalls  now,  to  be  sure  ! 
Far  away  you  espy  the  portly  form  of  Sir  John  Romney 
Gainsborough,  R.A.  The  President  of  the  Academy  is 
not  in  the  stalls;  but  his  intellectual  countenance  is  visible 
in  a private  box,  where  he  is  being  made  much  of 
by  Her  Grace  of  Beauriva'ge  and  the  Cochin  - Chinese 
Ambassadress.  But  Lady  Camomile  Flowers,  who  will 
not  and  cannot  know  Chicago  pork  packers  and  Austra- 
lian squatters  until  next  season,  sits  benignly  smiling  in  the 
third  row  of  the  stalls,  and  talks  the  most  charming  gossip 
possible  to  Mr.  James  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  Barker,  the 
famous  impressionist  painter,  and  Mr.  Burbage  Davenant — - 
he  is  really  the  Hon.  Fabian  Fitzdottrel,  the  Earl  of  Much- 
doddering’s  youngest  son,  walking  gentleman  at  the  Royal 
Betterton  Theatre.  Here  they  are  at  last  ! — the  whole  bright 
band  of  First  Nighters  : — editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
playhouse-loving  Peers  and  Barts.,  members  of  the  Garrick, 
the  Beefsteak,  and  the  Bachelor’s  Clubs  ; guardsmen,  foreign 
diplomatists,  artists,  authors,  yea,  and  authoresses  galore ; 
for  there,  in  black  tulle  over  black  satin,  is  the  renowned 
writer  of  fiction,  Miss  Gruesome  Ghastly.  You  remember  the 
enormous  success  of  her  novels,  “The  Bandit’s  Bride;  or, 
Hypnotism  and  Hysterics,”  and  “ The  Convict  Countess;  or, 
the  Coronet  and  the  Cribbed  Teacaddy.”  Close  to  her,  in 
crimson  brocade,  is  plump,  jovial  Mrs.  Gladsome  Gracious, 
who  has  written  fifty  three-volume  novels,  from  the  profits 
of  which  she  has  purchased  a mansion  in  Grandolphus  Gar- 
dens, S.W.,  and  built  herself  a lovely  country  house  in  the 
Weald  of.  Kent,  and  a snug  shooting-box  in  Argyleshire. 
Another  writer  of  fiction,  but  of  the  ruder  sex,  is  Mr.  Cairn- 
gorm Glenlivat,  the  well-known  salmon-fisher,  and  owner 
of  the  yacht  Killicrankie.  Writing,  painting,  sporting,  party 
and  dinner  - giving,  legal,  scientific,  medical,  dandified, 
courtly,  military,  journalistic  London,  have  all  their  most  pro- 
minent representatives  in  the  Lyceum  stalls  this  evening. 

Close  over  against  you,  you  become  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a select  band  of  dramatic  critics.  These  formidable 
personages  are  not,  after  all,  so  very  terrible  to  look 
upon;  for  example,  Mr.  Forcible  Feeble,  of  the  Parthenon,  is 
quite  lamb-like  in  his  aspect.  Bulky  Mr.  Hezekiah  Flail, 
of  the  Evening  Sledgehammer,  is  saying  most  agreeable  things 
in  a shrill  treble  voice ; and  old  Mr.  Goutly,  of  the  Morning 
Damocles,  who  cannot  help  an  occasional  growl  in  his  voice,  is 
evidently  in  a good  temper  to-night ; since  you  hear  him  tell 
Mr.  Chickweed,  the  rising  dramatic  author,  that  the  new 
piece  about  which  all  the  town  has  been  talking  for  months, 
is  certain  to  be  an  astoundingly  brilliant  success.  Chick- 
weed  does  not  appear  to  be  actually  ecstatic  with  joy  at 
this  announcement ; indeed,  his  countenance  rather  falls  than 
otherwise ; and  he  subsequently  takes  occasion  to  remark  in 
an  undertone  to  Sparrowgrass,  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Daily  Cauliflower,  that  Ollendorff  Methodman,  the 
author  of  the  long-expected  drama,  has  written  a lot  of 
confounded  rubbish  in  his  time,  and  has  in  all  probability 
stolen  this  particular  new  play  from  the  French,  and  spoilt  it 
in  the  stealing.  Ollendorff  Methodman  will  not  hear  these 
words  of  unkind  disparagement.  The  dramatist  is  the  most 
nervous  of  men  ; and  it  being  a fine  night,  he  is  just  now  pa- 
cing the  Mall  of  St.  James’s  Park,  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick, 
hearing  imaginary  hisses  ; and  rather  regretting  that 
the  gates  of  the  enclosure  are  locked,  and  that  he 
will  consequently  be  unable  to  drown  himself  in  the  Orna- 
mental water.  The  oddest  thing  about  these  dramatic  critics, 
and,  indeed,  about  the  denizens  of  the  stalls  in  general,  is  that 
although  you  know  all  of  them  quite  well,  not  one  of  them 
knows  you.  You  are,  'in  fact,  Mr.  Nobody,  and  it  is  only 
your  head  that  has  come  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lyceum,  this 
momentous  night.  Somewhere  in  that  head,  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  a mind,  and  that  mind  has  a pair  of  eyes. 
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One  at  least  of  these  mental  organs  of  vision  pierces  through 
the  curtain  ; wanders  behind  the  scenes  , ascends  a staircase, 
and  enters  a room,  one  end  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
huge  similitude  of  a gridiron,  behind  which  cooks,  in 
their  white  jackets  and  aprons,  are  visible  at  work  before 
a blazing  fire.  How  many  yeais  ego  was  it?  you  ask 
yourself,  when  your  long-deceased  friend,  Mr.  John  Jones, 
the  well-known  sculptor,  took  you  to  dine  with  the 
Sublime  Society  of  Steaks.  You  remember  the  little  chunks 
of  rump  steak,  served  hot  and  hot;  the  horse  radish,  the  port, 
the  potent  punch — champagne  was  strictly  prohibited  ; — the 
chairman,  who  wore  the  robe  which  Garrick  donned  in  Richard 
III,  and  who  on  that  particular  occasion  was,  you  think, 
a famous  physician,  Sir  Charles  Locock.  Quite  as  distinctly 
you  recall  the  mock-heroic  speeches  and  the  free-and-easy 
songs ; but,  distinctest  of  all,  you  recollect  that  among  the 
Sublime  Steakers  you  met  that  night,  were  two  elderly 
gentlemen,  each  of  whom  told  with  a sBong  northern  accent 
many  a droll  story.  The  name  of  one  of  these  facetious 
members  of  the  Society  was  John,  Lord  Campbell;  the  other 
was  Henry  Brougham. 

But  the  play — the  play  is  the  thing.  The  house  is  packed 
from  floor  to  roof : the  flower  of  English  rank  and  intellect 
are  all  here,  their  eyes  bent  on  the  curtain.  There  is  the 
silence  of  intense  curiosity — a respectful  expectancy,  an 
earnest  hope  that  another  glorious  Lyceum  triumph  is 
about  to  take  place.  The  curtain  rises  on  an  admirably 
painted  view  of  a Spanish  Plaza  by  moonlight.  There  is  a 
window  brightly  lit  up,  and  in  front  of  it  a balcony,  in  which 
there  is  a lady  in  a mantilla.  Enter  a tall  figure  in  a mantle, 
with  a slouched  hat ; he  carries  a guitar,  the  strings  of  which 
he  begins  to  touch,  and  serenades  the  Senorita.  Enter  from 
the  house  an  ancient  gentleman  of  noble  aspect.  Apparently 
he  is  incensed  with  the  tall  gentleman  in  the  mantle,  who 
throws  down  his  guitar.  Swords  are  drawn  and  a desperate 
combat  follows — the  lady  in  the  balcony  screaming  pitiably 
meanwhile.  The  old  genleman  is  killed  ; the  tall  figure  in 
the  cloak  disappears ; but,  roused  by  the  lady’s  screams,  all 
the  windows  of  the  houses  are  thrown  open.  The  inmates 
descend  with  lanterns  and  torches;  a crowd  gathers;  the 
City  Guard  arrive  ; a procession  of  cowled  monks  bears  off  the 
corse  of  the  murdered  gentleman ; and  the  scene  closes  on 
a splendid,  although  lugubrious  spectacular  effect. 

There  is  plenty  of  sparkle  and  merriment,  combined  with 
darkest  tragedy,  however,  in  the  four  succeeding  acts.  The 
tall  gentleman  in  the  cloak  turns  out  to  be  a Spanish  grandee 
of  incurably  dissolute  manners,  who  has  a comic  servant  who 
makes  the  house  roar  with  his  witticisms.  Then  there  are 
two  tragic  heroines,  and  one  light  comedy  lady,  who  marries 
the  comic  gardener,  and  on  her  wedding  day  indulges  in  an 
innocent,  but  still  reprehensible  flirtation  with  the  profligate 
grandee.  Just  about  the  time  of  the  flirtation  scene,  which 
is  received  with  tremendous  applause,  Mr.  Ollendorff  Method- 
man,  the  dramatist,  the  night  being  still  fine,  has  shifted  his 
quarters  to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  which  he  perambulates, 
between  the  Savoy  Hotel  and  Charing  Cross,  in  such  a very 
excited  manner,  that  Policeman  X.  199  follows,  and  keeps  the 
wariest  of  eyes  upon  him.  In  act  the  third,  there  is  a 
sumptuous  representation  of  a grand  festival,  given  by  the 
profligate  Don  to  his  friends ; and  in  act  the  fourth  we  have 
the  moonlight  Plaza  again,  wTith  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
ancient  gentleman  whom  the  Don  has  slain,  and  which  that 
reckless  rake  has  the  hardihood  to  ask  to  supper.  The  effigy 
bows  its  stony  head  in  assent  to  the  invite.  In  act  the  fifth 
the  marble  guest  makes  his  appearance  at  the  supper,  and  the 
comic  servant  hides  under  the  table.  Catastrophe ; blue  fire ; 
shrieks  of  remorse,  and  the  wicked  libertine  descends  into 
Tartarus  in  the  arms  of  the  stony  visitant.  Immense  success  ; 
everybody  in  raptures ; and  the  papers  the  next  morning 
are  full  of  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  new  Lyceum  play, 
“The  Statue.”  Don  Juan — Mr.  Henry  Irving.  Donna 
Elvira — Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Don  Ottavio — Mr.  William 
Terriss.  Zerlina — Miss  Helen  Forsyth ; and  the  Com- 
mander— Mr.  Arthur  Stirling. 
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CIIAPTER  V Continued. 


" She  has  her  lawyer,"  said  Miss  Polhill,  drily. 

••  Ah  I " he  answered,  quenched.  There  seemed  nothing  more  to  be 
said. 

44  Look  here,”  said  Miss  Polhill,  in  her  abrupt  way.  “ I wouldn’t  bother 
about  Eleanor  Darlow’s  affairs  if  I were  you.  I don  t think  you  d be  oafe 
in  interfering.  Vi  mightn’t  like  it ; especially  if  she  found  out  that  there 
had  been  some  stupid  love  affair  between  you  years  ago. 

41 1 have  no  secrets  from  Violet,”  he  answered,  colouring  a little. 

« So  you  have  told  her  about  that  ancient  romance  ? ” 

“ No,"  he  hesitated  and  stammered  a little.  44  There  seemed  no  need 
and  Mrs.  Darlow— of  course  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Darlow 
would  think  twice  about  it.  But  still,  she  might  prefer  to  let  the  whole 
subject  remain  buried  in  the  past.” 

Miss  Polhill  nodded.  4‘  Why,  certainly  ; I would  let  it  remain  buried  in 
the  past  if  I were  you.  It  would  annoy  Eleanor  very  much  if  those  Derrick 
girls  got  hold  of  it.  By  the  way,  if  you  want  to  get  into  their  good  graces, 
observe  that  they  have  a passion  for  French  sweetmeats,  and  that  their 
pocket  money  doesn’t  run  to  nougat  and  fondants.  Excuse  the  hint. 
Madge’s  tongue  is  a caution.” 

Mr.  Dundas  laughed.  44  Thank  you,  they  shall  have  a supply  to-morrow ; 
and  you  won’t  tell  me  anything  more  about  Mrs.  Darlow  ? You  won  t even 
give  me  credit  for  the  unselfish  sympathy  of  an  old  friend  ? ” 

44  Oh  yes,  I do.  I give  you  credit  for  a great  deal  of  sympathy. 
Perhaps  I give  you  credit  for  too  much.  But  Eleanor  isn’t  in  the  least  need 
of  your  advice,  though  she  may  be  grateful  for  your  sympathy.  She  has 
chosen  her  own  line.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  mine,  but  that's  no  matter.  I 
don’t  interfere.  She  is  welcome  to  make  use  of  me  for  as  long  as  she  likes. 
It’s  lucky  that  I’ve  got  a corner  she  can  occupy.  But  I don’t  ask  her 
questions,  and  I don’t  worry  her  with  advice.  Now,  please,  go  and  see  if 
Mrs.  Dundas  will  have  any  more  tea.” 

Alec  Dundas  took  Miss  Polhill’s  hint.  He  asked  no  more  questions,  and 
tried  to  cultivate  an  unembarrassed  and  equable  manner  of  intercourse  with 
Eleanor,  dropping  in  occasionally  on  his  way  up  or  down  to  the  Derricks 
with  a message  from  Violet,  or  her  mother,  or  the  Major,  who  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  new  inmate  of  theMaison  Marotte — an  entreaty  that  she  would 
come  up  and  take  pot-luck  with  them  at  luncheon— she  must  be  so  dull 
without  Miss  Polhill.  Or  wouldn’t  she  share  their  tea — it  was  so  stupid 
to  have  tea  alone— or  on  the  drawing-lesson  days— Miss  Polhill  was 
stopping  to  help  to  nurse  baby,  and  the  children  were  solving  acrostics  in 
the  nursery,  and  wouldn’t  Mrs.  Darlow,  who  was  so  clever  at  acrostics, 
come  and  help  them,  for  Madge  had  set  her  heart  on  taking  the  prize— 
and  so  on.  And  Eleanor  almost  always  went.  The  bright  happy-go- 
lucky  family  life  was  oddly  soothing  to  her  in  her  present  mood.  And 
then  it  was  so  wholesome  for  her,  and  also  she  was  so  glad  to  see  Alec 
and  Vi  so  happy.  Alec  was  fhere  every  day,  and  so  also  was  Mrs.  Dundas. 
But  for  various  reasons,  at  Alec’s  suggestion,  and  greatly  to  the  relief  of 
the  young  fry,  the  austere  lady  had  taken  up  her  abode  at  the  hotel  with 
her  son  on  the  plea  that  it  was  more  cheerful  for  him  to  have  a com- 
panion at  breakfast,  and  that  the  hotel  was  a little  nearer  the  church  than 
the  Boulevard  Marotte,  and  that  she  did  not  like  missing  her  early  mass. 
It  was  perfectly  understandable,  however,  that  orderly  Mrs.  Dundas, 
accustomed  all  her  life  to  prim  comfort,  and  in  her  later  years,  when  her 
income  had  been  considerably  increased  by  Alec’s  gifts,  to  a certain 
luxury,  might  find  herself  not  altogether  well  installed  in  the  Derrick 
household.  It  was  certainly  very  haphazard  menage,  and  Eleanor  could 
perfectly  realize  the  importance  of  marrying  the  eldest  of  nine  daughters, 
seeing  that  the  Major's  pension  would  die  with  him,  and  that  the  provi- 
sion for  widow  and  daughters  must  necessarily  be  a small  one.  Even 
now  the  strictest  economy  was  practised  in  the  matter  of  superfluities 
but  with  such  absolute  frankness  and  good  humour,  and  with  a certain 
humorous  method  in  the  days  of  abstinence— that  the  visitor  very  soon 
began  to  treat  the  household  shifts  as  a most  excellent  joke.  Besides 
the  children’s  bonne  there  was  only  one  servant— a German  Swiss,  with 
flaxen  plaits  and  blue  cotton  jacket  tied  loosely  round  the  waist,  who 
must  have  grated  considerably  on  Mrs.  Dundas’  sense  of  the  fitting.  The 
girls  took  it  in  turns  to  market  and  to  perform  various  household  duties, 
and  it  was  a joke  in  the  family  that  Vi,  being  engaged,  was  let  off  the 
dusting  and  lamp-trimming  and  turned  on  to  the  needlework,  since  mat 
would  rather  facilitate  than  interfere  with  the  love  talk. 


Rose  Polhill  was  painting  a view  of  the  lake  from  the  Derrick  3 
balcony,  and  so  it  often  happened  that  Eleanor  found  herself  sitting  beside 
Rose’s  easel,  ostensibly  with  a book  on  her  knee,  in  reality  listening  to 
the  low-toned  murmur  that  came  from  the  dining-room  where  Violet  and 
her  lover  spent  their  mornings.  It  was  a charming  balcony  with  a lovely 
view  of  town  and  lake;  immediately  below,  the  square  tower  and  low 
spires  of  the  cathedral  and  the  red  roofs  of  the  old  chateau  ; and  beyond, 
the  lake,  and  mountains  rising  against  the  sky  near  and  distant.  In  the 
faint  distance,  through  a gap  in  the  hills,  a tiny  glimpse  of  Mont  Blanc 
showed  on  clear  days ; and  away  to  the  left  lay  the  Rhone  Valley  and  the 
fantastic  outline  of  its  wall  of  mountains ; and  to  the  right,  the  Juras,  Morges 
and  smiling  country,  flecked  with  shadows  and  dotted  with  farms  and 
white  homesteads.  Sometimes  Alec  and  Vi  would  come  out  and  insist 
upon  Eleanor  accompanying  them  into  the  town  on  a marketing  expe- 
dition, and  they  would  walk  down  the  irregular  streets  with  their  red-tiled 
green-shuttered  houses,  and  while  Vi  went  in  to  make  her  purchases,  Aieo 
and  Eleanor  would  loiter  outside  and  talk  nothings  with  something  of  the 
old  happy,  careless  intimacy.  . 

It  was  a very  primitive  community  this  of  Lausanne.  Miss  Polhill 
had  her  own  little  circle,  composed  chiefly  of  the  inmates  of  the  flats  in 
the  Boulevard  Marotte  ; and  perhaps  it  was  because  they  all  liked  Rose 
and  accepted  her  on  her  own  terms  that  they  accepted  Mrs..  Darlow  a sa 
on  her  own  terms,  and  showed  no  malevolent  curiosity  about  her  affairs 
or  her  previous  history.  Eleanor  never  knew  how  Rose  had  manage 
it,  but  certainly  she  was  spared  all  embarrassing  allusions  to  Mr.  Darlow, 
and  she  could  only  conclude  that  Rose  had  allowed  it  to  be  inferred  that 
she  was  a widow,  and  had  checked  all  inquiries  on  the  subject  as  being 
likely  to  open  up  painful  associations,  Eleanor’s  black  dress  and  genera  y 
subdued  air  gave  colour  to  the  supposition.  She  was  always  invited  out 
with  a certain  deprecatory  air,  and  an  assurance  that  so  mild  a festivity 
as  a Lausanne  tea-party  could  hardly  be  called  44  going  into  society. 
Rose  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  her  cousin  avoided  " society. 

The  Major  took  her  under  his  protection  in  his  shambling  way,  and 
on  the  strength  of  her  former  acquaintance  with  his  future  son-in-law, 
he  was  rather  fond  of  asking  bantering  questions  anent^  Mr.  Dundas 
new-chum  days,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  pteis  enormes,  having 
knocked  against  a table  or  a lady’s  train,  had  by  the  little  diversion  they 
created  spared  both  Alec  and  Eleanor  some  embarassing  explanations 
The  fascination  of  the  lake  was  begining  to  creep  over  Eleanor.  About 
everything  there  was  a strange  melancholy  sweetness  The  autumn 
colouring  and  the  dying  leaves  seemed  to  typify  her  mood  ana  her  dying 
youth.  How  old  she  felt  beside  sweet  innocent  Vi,  beside  those  gay 
thoughtless  Derrick  girls  I Vi  was  not  thoughtless— on  the  contrary,  s a 
was  full  of  a gentle  gravity  that  might  have  been  a reflection  from  het 
lover  • but  nevertheless  Eleanor  felt  old  enough  to  be  her  mother.  \ 1 
watched  Eleanor  sometimes  with  a wistful  curiosity,  and  Eleanor  some- 
times surprised  the  gaze,  and  was  a little  embarrassed  by  it.  She  tried 
to  find  out  indirectly  whether  Alec  had  told  his  fiancee  of  their  former 
relations,  and  was  relieved  to  discover  that  he  had  not. 

There  came  two  days  of  Use,  when  they  sat  over  the  fire  and  talked 
books  instead  of  going  out.  This  was  in  Miss  Polhill’s  sitting-room 
whither  Alec  and  Vi  had  come,  presumably  with  a message,  but  they  had 
lingered  at  Eleanor’s  invitation  because  the  girls  made  such  a noise 
upstairs.  The  Derrick  girls,  on  a wet  day,  were,  as  Rose  grimly  remarked, 
"not  exactly  Quakers.”  Alec  and  Eleanor  had  got  into  a way  of  talking 
books  when  they  were  together;  perhaps  because  it  was  a safe  subject 
in  which  they  did  not  exclude  Vi  from  the  conversation,  as  was  the  case 
when  Australian  reminiscences  were  started.  Vi  was  not  a great  talker. 
Her  soft  voice  rippled  on  when  she  and  Alec  were  alone,  and  at  those 
times  Eleanor  fancied  she  did  more  of  the  conversation  than  he  did,  but 
in  general  company  she  was  rather  silent.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dundas, 
acting  on  Miss  Polhill’s  advice,  had  contrived  to  make  himself  xery 
popular  with  the  younger  fry.  Boxes  of  chocolate  and  marrons  glaces 
and  luscious  fondants  rained  in  the  Maison  Marotte  ; and  no  more  dis- 
paraging remarks  were  heard  on  the  subject  of  saints  and  prospective 
brothers-in-law. 

A fortnight  glided  away.  The  Use  had  come  back,  and  the  G on 
expedition  had  been  postponed  for  brighter  weather  It  was  like  a lull  in 
a storm  Eleanor’s  past  life  seemed  far  away  ; her  future  still  farther  She 
was  happy  in  an  odd,  sad  way.  Perhaps  Alec  Dundas  was  happy  too  after 
the  same  manner. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Use  had  gone,  and  there  was  never  a more  beautiful  day  in  early 
October  than  that  on  which  the  Derrick  party  and  Miss  Polhill  and  her 
cousin  set  out  for  Chillon  and  Glion  All  the  Derrick  girls,  except  the 
babies,  came  to  Ouchy  to  see  them  off.  and  in  their  serge  frocks  and  bright 
waistcoats  and  sailor  hats,  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  crimson-cushioned. 
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beflagged  pleasure  bosks  moored  at  the  edge  of  the  garden.  The  water 
swashing  gently  against  the  bank,  the  bright  sun  and  soft  breeze,  the 
ripples  on  the  lake  catching  the  sunbeams,  and  the  hazy  mountains 
opposite,  all  gave  a sense  of  enchantment  whicii  deepened  as  the  steamer 
clove  through  the  blue  water — was  ever  water  so  blue  ? — and  the  Rhone 
Valley  opened  out,  and  the  Dent  du  Midi,  in  a dazzling  fresh  coat  of  snow, 
came  in  sight.  Mrs.  Dundas,  in  furs  and  with  a generally  sumptuous 
appearance  which  contrasted  with  Mrs.  Derrick’s  wizened  look,  had 
ensconed  herself  among  cushions  and  rugs,  and  was  studying  her 
Baedecker.  The  Baedecker  had  provoked  the  scorn  of  Madge,  who  had 
said  rather  impertinently  that  she  herself  was  as  good  a guide  to  the  Lake 
as  Baedecker,  and  infinitely  better  form  ; but  Mrs.  Dundas  had  not  taken 
the  hint.  Mrs.  Derrick  had  found  some  Lausanne  acquaintances,  and  had 
led  Violet  forward,  and  the  fiancee  to  be  introduced.  Violet  had  been 
held  in  leash,  but  Alec  escaped  and  joined  Eleanor,  where  she  stood  by 
the  bulwarks. 

“ Are  you  better  ? ” he  asked  abruptly,  and  apropos  of  nothing. 

*'  Better,”  she  repeated.  “ I was  not  ill.” 

"Yes  you  were,”  he  answered.  "When  you  first  came  you  looked 
worn  to  death.  Everything  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  you — spirits, 
hope,  almost  life.  You  were  the  ghost  of  the  Nellie  Christian  I remembered 
so  well,  and  the  ghost  was  a continual  affliction  to  me.” 

» I am  sorry  for  that,”  she  said;  " I did  not  want  to  worry  you.” 

" You  did  not  worry  me,  not  in  the  sense  you  mean.  The  sight  of  a 
ghost  which  is  endeared  to  one  by  happy  association  may  be  a pleasurable 
pain,  mayn’t  it  ? But  all  the  same  I am  glad  to  see  you  less  pale  and 
sad-looking." 

" Such  a day  as  this  ought  to  make  one  almost  happy,”  she  said. 

" Miss  Polhill  told  me  yesterday  that  you  would  be  going  back  to 
England  in  about  another  fortnight.” 

" Yes.” 

" And  then  you  will  not  be  returning  to  Lausanne  ? ’* 

"I  don’t  know.  Rose  has  offered  to  let  me  make  my  home  with  her. 
But ” 

" But  what  ? ” he  asked,  after  a moment’s  pause. 

" It  is  all  so  uncertain.  I think  I would  rather  live  alone — somewhere 
where  I could  be  lost  in  the  crowd— in  some  great  city.” 

" Will  you  let  me  say  something  to  you  ? " 

“ Certainly.” 

"You  have  given  me  to  understand  very  clearly  that  you  don’t  wish  for 
any  interference  from  me  in  your  private  affairs — at  least  Miss  Polhill  has 
done  so  for  you.” 

" It  would  be  no  use,"  she  answered  ; "and  the  subject  is  a disagree- 
able one.  I think  Rose  was  right,  but  I did  not  intend  her  to  speak  to 
you  in  any  way  that  might  seem  ungracious.” 

" It  was  not  ungracious.  I think  I understand  Miss  Polhill ; and 
perhaps  she  was  right  from  her  point  of  view,  which  is  that  of  a mere  outsider. 
I have  tried  to  respect  your  wishes,  and  have  studiously  refrained  from 
showing  any  curiosity  that  you  might  think  impertinent.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  say  such  things,”  she  exclaimed,  in  a pained  tone.  •*  You 
know  that  nothing  that  you  could  say  would  seem  impertinent.  But  you 
don’t  understand.  If  you  knew  how  broken  I am — how  hopeless  every- 
thing seems.” 

“ That  is  what  I do  know — what  I do  understand.  And  you  don’t 
understand  how  it  hurts  me.  I can’t  bear  it.  We  seem  to  meet  now  on 
such  unequal  ground.  There  seems  a gulf  between  us.” 

“That  is  true,”  she  replied.  "We  were  equal  once;  we  shall  never 
be  on  equal  ground  again.  You  are  beginning  life  anew,  and  I am 
ending  it.” 

“ You  who  are  so  young  ? ” 

" I am  almost  thirty.  I am  old  compared  to  the  girl  you  are  going 
to  marry — old  compared  with  you.  I am  not  complaining  at  all.  That 
is  just  how  I wish  it  to  be.  It  makes  things  easier." 

"You  are  too  young  to  live  alone,”  he  went  on,  decidedly.  "That  is 
what  I wanted  to  put  before  you.  You  are  young  still,  and  you  are 
beautiful — still  more  beautiful,  it  seems  to  me,  than  even  you  used  to  be.” 

She  laughed  in  a melancholy  way.  " Don’t  begin  paying  me  compli- 
ments. They  are  lost  on  me  now.” 

" Eleanor,  I don’t  know  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case.  I don’t  know 
what  you  intend  doing,  beyond  that  you  mean  to  separate  yourself  from 
your  husband.  But  have  you  thought  of  the  position  you  will  be  placed 
in — of  the  trials  to  which  every  woman  who  lives  apart  from  her  husband 
is  exposed.  Have  you  considered — Heaven  knows  it  is  not  for  me  to  give 
advice ; and  my  blood  boils  at  the  thought  of  your  remaining  under  the 
same  roof  with  a man  who  has  wronged  and  insulted  you — but  there  are 
cases  in  which  compromise  is  possible  and  may  be  advisable.” 


“ You  are  speaking  in  the  dark,”  she  said,  passionately.  " This  is  not 
one  of  those  cases.  And  I cannot  bear  it.  I must  be  free.” 

Violet  came  up  to  them. 

" Alec — Mrs.  Darlow,  I want  to  show  you  the  Dame  du  Lac ” she 

paused,  and  a startled  look  came  into  her  face.  The  other  two  faces,  so 
full  of  doubt  and  trouble,  gave  her  a sudden,  curious  sense  of  shock  and 
alarm.  What  did  it  mean  ? What  had  they  been  talking  about  which 
could  move  them  so  ? She  half  turned  to  go.  “ I am  sorry,”  she  said, 
confusedly.  “ We  have  not  come  there  yet,  I thought  you  did  not  know 
the  Dame  du  Lac.” 

Alec  put  out  his  hand  hastily,  and  touched  her  arm.  " My  dear,"  ha 
said,  with  a little  forced  laugh,  “ I know  more  than  you  imagine.  I 
know  the  Dame  du  Lac.  I have  seen  her  in  the  Rhone  Valley.  She  is  a 
tall  lady,  with  a sweeping  train ; but  she  only  comes  out  in  bad  weather.” 

" Tell  me,”  said  Eleanor,  joining  in  with  a wild  effort,  “isn’t  that  Rous- 
seau’s isle — the  isle  with  the  three  acacias,  where  Babette  watched  the 
drowning  of  Rudy  when  the  Ice-maiden  dragged  him  down  ? Oh,  what  a 
pretty  story  that  is.  Do  you  know  it,  Violet  ? " 

She  was  pierced  by  the  girl’s  eyes,  still  with  that  glimmer  of  distrust  in 
their  blue  depths.  She  put  her  hand  through  Violet’s  arm.  Violet  did 
not  answer.  Eleanor  went  on  hurriedly. 

“ We  have  been  talking  of  old  days,  when  I was  young  and  much 
happier  than  I am  now,”  she  said.  " Mr.  Dundas  has  been  blaming  me 
for  saying  that  the  brightness  of  life  is  all  past  for  me.  But,  indeed, 
that  is  true.  I have  been  telling  him  that  he  is  beginning  life  afresh, 
with  you  to  make  his  happiness ; while  I am  burying  all  that  is  left  of  my 
youth,  and  am  going  to  live  alone.” 

Her  sense  of  guilt  deepened  as  she  saw  the  change  in  the  girl’s  face,  and 
the  sweet  sympathetic  look  which  stole  over  it. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Darlow — but  you  must’nt  feel  like  that.  Of  course,  I 
know — we  knew  that  you  must  have  lost  those  you  cared  for,  but  it  will 
be  better  bye-and-bye.” 

Eleanor  turned  abruptly  away.  It  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  " I 
will  go  away,”  she  said  to  herself.  " I will  go  away  at  once."  She  hardly 
spoke  to  Alec  again  that  morning,  and  after  they  had  lunched  at  the  Hotel 
des  Alpes  at  Montreux,  she  heroically  renounced  the  expedition  to  Chillon, 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  Mrs.  Dundas,  who  wanted  to  explore 
Montreux  and  Vevey,  with  a view  to  the  location  of  her  daughter,  the 
widow. 

They  were  to  meet  at  the  Hotel  Mont  Fleuri,  where  it  had  been 
decided  they  were  to  stay  the  night,  and  where  the  Derricks  had  friends. 

There  was  to  be  a dance  at  the  hotel  that  evening — a very  innocent  little 
dance,  Miss  Atherton,  Vi  Derrick’s  friend,  explained — no  dressing,  nothing 
smart.  A company  of  musicians  had  come  to  play  during  table  d'hote,  and 
the  girls  and  young  men  had  clubbed  together  and  were  going  to  keep 
them  on  afterwards,  and  they  played  waltzes — simply  charmingly.  There 
was  an  intoxication  in  the  dance  music,  it  seemed  to  Eleanor ; it  seemed 
to  bring  back  a breath  of  youth.  She  sat  very  still,  looking  so  pale  and 
quiet  in  her  black  dress,  and  yet,  as  Violet,  and  Alec  also,  observed,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  room.  Every  one  noticed  her,  and  people 
stopped  to  ask  each  other  who  was  that  extraordinarily  handsome  woman 
in  black,  with  the  red  hair.  One  venturesome  person  begged  for  an  intro- 
duction through  Miss  Atherton  and  the  Derricks,  and  asked  her  to  dance. 
Eleanor  answered  quietly  that  she  did  not  dance — that  she  was  only 
there  with  friends  for  one  evening,  and  had  had  no  idea  of  joining  in  such 
gaieties.  The  ice  was  broken.  The  man  sat  out  the  dance  talking  to  her. 
There  was  a painter  of  considerable  years  and  some  note  in  the  hotel,  with 
whom  Rose  Polhill  had  had  a slight  acquaintance  in  the  Paris  atelier.  He 
would  never  have  thought  of  recognizing  Rose  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  having  discovered  that  the  handsome  woman  was  her  cousin, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  settee  where  she  and  Rose  were  sitting,  and  with 
respectful  courtesy,  recalled  himself  to  Miss  Polhill’s  recollection.  He 
remarked,  after  a little  while,  that  there  was  a magnificent  effect  of  moon- 
light on  the  lake,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  glass-enclosed  balcony, 
without  risk  of  catching  cold.  Would  Mrs.  Darlow  accept  his  escort  ? 

Alec  Dundas  was  waltzing  with  Violet,  but  he  saw  Eleanor  go  out  of  the 
salon,  and  watched  for  her  return.  At  the  end  of  the  next  dance,  when 
she  had  not  come  back,  he  went  out,  and  met  her  in  the  corridor  on  her 
way  into  the  ballroom  on  the  painter's  arm.  Some  other  men  came  up  to 
her,  and  again  asked  her  to  dance,  and  began  to  talk.  He  could  not  help 
observing  how  much  people  admired  her.  He  wondered  whether,  during 
her  married  life,  she  had  become  accustomed  to  such  notice  and  admira- 
tion, and  whether  she  was  pleased  by  it.  And  then  his  imagination  drew 
a maddening  picture  of  her  living  alone  and  exposed  to  a less  respectful 
admiration.  At  all  costs — even  of  that  of  her  friendship — he  must  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  this.  He  would  expostulate  with  Rose  Polhill. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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THE  NATIO.YAL  RAZOR. 

BY 

H.  SUTHERLAND  EDY/ARDS. 


The  leading  trait  in  the  French  character  is  unquestionably 
gaiety.  The  guillotine  originated  with  the  Revolution. 
Thousands  of  heads  soon  fell  beneath  its  murderous  knife. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  first  horror  of  the  thing  subsided  than 
the  true  French  character  began  to  re-assert  itself.  In  the 
Paris  gaols  it  became  a favourite  diversion  with  the  prisoners 
to  “ play  at  the  guillotine.”  People  gave  burlesque  names  to 
the  horrible  machine,  such  as  the  “ national  razor,”  etc. 
Earrings,  in  the  shape  of  miniature  guillotines,  were  now 
largely  worn  by  fashionable  ladies  ; and  a famous  epicure 
used  a small  guillotine  for  cutting  up  his  dinner,  or  rather,  for 
beheading  those  fowls  on  which  he  intended  to  dine.  Within 
their  mansions,  aristocrats  were  accustomed  to  kill  the  time 
by  means  of  a toy  guillotine,  which  was  placed  on  the  table 
during  dessert.  Beneath  this  instrument  were  passed,  in 
succession,  several  puppets  whose  heads,  representing  those 
of  leading  Paris  magistrates,  liberated  from  the  hollow  trunk, 
as  they  rolled  off  the  block,  a red  liquid  like  blood.  All  pre- 
sent, and  especially  the  ladies,  thereupon  saturated  their 
handkerchiefs  with  the  fluid,  which  contained  a highly  agree- 
able scent. 

In  ancient  days,  and  until  the  great  epoch  of  the  Revolution, 
hanging  was  the  ordinary  punishment  in  France  for  felony, 
though  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  high-born 
criminals,  whose  aristocratic  origin  entitled  them  to  be  de- 
capitated. The  modern  method,  indeed,  of  execution  in 
France  is  primarily  due  to  a Republican  determination  not  to 
recognize  inequalities  even  in  the  manner  of  the  death 
punishment.  It  is  certain  that  Dr.  Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin, 
in  introducing  the  too-celebrated  invention  which  is  named 
after  him,  was  actuated  by  a spirit  of  impartiality  in  the  first 
instance,  and  by  humanity  in  the  second. 

With  the  legend,  perhaps,  of  Phalaris  and  his  bull  running 
in  their  heads,  many  Frenchmen  persist,  even  to  this  day,  in 
believing  that  the  inventor  of  the  guillotine  was  the  first 
victim  to  fall  beneath  its  blade.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he 
survived  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  introduction  of  that 
machine  which  earned  for  him  so  odious  a reputation  that,  in 
the  autobiography  he  left  behind,  not  a word,  significantly 
enough,  is  said  about  the  guillotine. 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  ancient  regime  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobleman  was,  in  case  of  execution,  to  have 
his  head  chopped  off— a method  of  punishment  held  to  be 
more  honourable  than  hanging,  which,  reserved  for  plebeian 
offenders,  lent  to  the  execution  a character  of  infamy.  To 
die  at  the  end  of  a rope  was  not  only  a blot  on  the  memory  of 
die  offender,  but  involved  his  whole  family  in  lasting  disgrace. 
The  principle  of  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  came 
beneath  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly  in  1789,  naturally 
included  the  equality  of  criminal  punishment ; which  ought 
to  vary  according  to  the  offence,  but  not  according  to  the 
social  rank  of  the  offender.  On  the  10th  of  October  in  the 
year  mentioned,  Dr.  Guillotin  moved  in  the  Assembly,  where 
he  sat  as  one  of  the  representatives  for  Paris,  that  the  execu- 
tioner should  be  rendered  an  impartial  functionary,  putting 
all  his  victims  to  death  in  the  same  fashion  and  by  means  of 
some  mechanical  apparatus.  When  he  had  put  this  motion 
he  went  on  to  propose  the  idea  of  a machine,  rapid  in  action, 
which  would  diminish  the  sufferings  of  capital  offenders.  His 
motion  was  carried  unanimously,  but  the  suggestion  as  to  the 
machine  was  reserved  for  future  discussion.  It  was  during 
this  debate  that  Dr.  Guillotin,  vehemently  advocating  the 


instrument  of  death  which  hitherto  existed  only  in  his  own 
mind,  exclaimed,  in  an  unguarded  moment  : “ With  my 
machine  I will  cut  off  your  head  in  a twinkling,  and  without 
your  suffering  a twinge ! ” There  was  a general  roar  of 
laughter.  But  the  hilarity  of  the  Assembly  seems  tragic 
enough  when  we  remember  how  many  of  those  who  laughed 
were  destined  to  perish  by  that  insatiable  weapon,  which  as 
yet  had  neither  name  nor  form. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  worthy  doctor,  a man  already  at 
this  time  famed  for  his  philanthropy,  did  not  invent,  but  only 
suggested,  the  guillotine.  By  the  expression  “ my  machine,” 
he  simply  meant  such  a machine  as  the  authorities,  if  they 
profited  by  his  vague  idea,  would  cause  to  be  constructed. 
He  had  proposed  nothing  more  than  the  principle  of  decapita- 
tion, whilst  indicating  in  general  terms  the  various  instruments 
anciently  employed  for  the  purpose  in  different  countries. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  nation  was  soon  laughing  at  him,  his 
exclamation  being  made  the  text  of  endless  pleasantries. 
People  were  intensely  amused  at  this  notion  of  cutting  off 
one’s  head,  in  a twinkling,  from  philanthropy.  The  instru- 
ment was  christened  long  before  it  had  been  invented,  and  with 
the  name  of  the  unhappy  doctor.  A clever  song  was  dashed 
off  at  the  time,  telling  how  a certain  Monsieur  Guillotin, 
doctor  and  politician,  woke  up  one  fine  morning  and  dis- 
covered that  the  custom  of  hanging  was  unpatriotic  ; how  he 
immediately  hit  upon  a method  of  punishment  which,  without 
rope  or  stake,  would  be  so  effective  as  to  throw  the  execu- 
tioner out  of  employment,  and  how  the  machine,  which  the 
doctor  indicated,  could  bear  no  fitter  name  than  “ the  guillotine.” 
It  was  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Louis,  who,  just  afterwards, 
was  destined  to  bring  the  guillotine  to  the  birth.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Legislation  called  upon  him  to  draw  up  a report  on 
the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  indicating  the  fittest 
methods  for  cutting  off  a person’s  head  rapidly  and  according 
to  principles  of  science. 

The  witty  Sophie  Arnould,  meeting  once,  as  she  walked 
through  a wood,  some  physician  of  her  acquaintance  with  a 
gun  under  his  arm,  enquired  of  him : “ Do  you  not  find  your 
prescriptions  sufficient  ? ” and  it  seems  droll  enough  that 
whilst  the  mission  of  doctors  is,  theoretically  at  least,  to 
preserve  life,  a surgeon  should  have  been  selected  by  the 
Assembly  to  prescribe  the  fittest  method  of  taking  it.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  selection  was  prompted  by  humanity ; for  the 
infliction  of  death  is  a sufficiently  sad  State  necessity  without 
the  addition  of  needless  torture.  Dr.  Louis,  in  any  case, 
drew  up  his  report  and  presented  it  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1792.  He  set  forth,  in  the  first  place,  that 
cutting  instruments  were  in  reality  nothing  but  saws  of  more 
or  less  fine  description,  having  very  little  effect  when 
they  strike  perpendicularly,  and  that  it  was  consequently 
necessary,  in  executions,  to  apply  them  in  an  oblique  and 
gliding  fashion.  Adopting,  therefore,  the  idea  propounded 
by  Guillotin — whom  he  did  not  even  name  in  the  report — he 
maintained  that  decapitation,  in  order  to  be  surely  effected, 
must  be  performed  by  a machine,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  a 
possibly  bungling  executioner. 

The  first  experiments  with  the  guillotine  were  made  upon 
live  sheep,  who,  poor  animals,  profited,  beyond  doubt,  by  this 
speedy  and  comparatively  painless  method  of  slaughter. 
Then  a few  corpses  were  guillotined  at  Bicetre,  until  at  last 
enough  confidence  was  felt  in  the  new  machine  to  test  it 
upon  the  neck  of  a condemned  criminal. 

The  guillotine  plied  its  blade  for  the  first  time  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1792.  The  sufferer  was  a highway  robber  named  Nicholas 
Jacques  Pelletier,  and  the  following  particulars  were  given 
the  day  afterwards  by  the  Clironique  de  Paris : — “ The  novelty 
of  the  punishment,”  said  the  journal,  “ had  considerably 
increased  the  number  of  those  whom  a barbarous  sort  of  pity 
attracts  to  such  scenes.  The  new  mechanical  kind  of  punish- 
ment is  justly  preferred  to  other  methods.  It  does  not  stain 
a man’s  hand  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures  ; and  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  strikes  the  malefactor  is  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  may  often  be  severe  but  ought 
never  to  be  cruel.” 


May  28,  1892. 


SALA’S  JOURNAL. 


THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR 


***  Correspondence  is  invited  for  this  page ; all  letters  should  have 
the  word  Boudoir  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  Tht 
“ Three  Women  ” would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  all  matters  of  home-interest. 


(At  Lady  Velvet's .) 

Mrs.  Armful  : Well,  how  many  drawing-room  teas  did 
you  attend  ? 

Lady  Yelvel  : Oh  ! ever  so  many  ; consequently  I’ve  been 
a wreck  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I should  think  so.  I wonder  you  care  to 
go  to  them  ; to  me  it’s  perfectly  horrible  to  push  and  scramble 
at  afternoon  At  Blomes.  They  are  bad  enough  to  endure  at 
night  when  one  is  thinly  clad,  but  in  the  afternoon  ! No 
thank  you.  Such  festivities  always  make  my  poor  head 
ache. 

Miss  Tabinet  : What  a curious  incongruity  there  is  about 
these  drawing-room  tea  fights.  It  seems  to  me  such  a silly 
fashion  to  visit  each  other  in  broad  daylight  garbed  in  white 
satin,  with  bare  neck  and  arms  exposed  to  the  relentless  glare 
of  the  afternoon  sun,  to  say  nothing  about  the  gaze  of  one’s 
friends.  But  I suppose  the  debutantes  and  their  friends 
approve  of  this  singular  proceeding,  or  they  would  not 
participate  in  it. 

Lady  Velvel  : More  than  half  the  guests  go  to  these  enter- 
tainments— for  one  can  call  them  by  no  other  name — simply 
out  of  pure  and  unadulterated  ill  nature ; they  like  to  stare  at 
and  pass  satirical  remarks  on  the  blemishes  the  sun  shows  up 
so  clearly ; they  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  young  men 
to  the  yellowness  of  Miss  So-and-So’s  skin  when  it  is  con- 
trasted by  white  satin  in  daylight. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Poor  debutantes ! If  they  could  only  fully 
realize  hew  horribly  out  of  place  they  look,  and  what  a wicked 
turn  Dame  Fortune  is  doing  them  to  allow  them  to  expose 
themselves  in  this  trying  Court  costume  at  these  afternoon 
gatherings,  they  would  drive  straight  from  Buckingham 
Palace  to  the  kindly  shelter  of  their  own  homes  to  doff  their 
finery  and  don  a costume  more  suitable  to  the  hour  ere  they 
set  forth  to  meet  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  They 
might  retain  their  flowers  just  as  a slight  reminder  that  they 
had  been  to  Her  Majesty’s  Drawing-room.  How  the  sneers 
of  their  enemies  would  then  be  changed  to  exclamations  of 
admiration  at  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the  cunning  de- 
butante. 

Lady  Velvel  : It  is  trying,  even  to  a good  skin,  to  wear 
white  satin  in  broad  daylight ; but  to  the  luckless  young  women 
who  are  afflicted  with  bad  complexions,  bony  necks,  and 
scraggy  arms,  the  severe  scrutiny  of  their  fashionable  foes  at 
these  drawing-room  teas  must  be  enough  to  make  the  boldest 
among  them  shed  tears  of  bitterness,  tinged  with  absolute 
misery.  The  awful  sensation  of  having  your  every  defect 
so  pitilessly  “ spotted  ” must  be  maddening. 

Miss  Tabinet:  I think  it  would  be  so  much  nicer  if  Her 
Majesty  could  hold  her  Drawing-rooms  in  the  form  of  a huge 
At  Home,  and  allow  everyone  to  come  in.^smart  walking 
attire.  There  would  be  a welcome  variety  about  it,  and  cer- 
tainly a great  deal  more  consistency  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

Lady  Velvel:  Or  even  if  she  held  the  Drawing-rooms  in 


the  evening  ; then  the  regulation  costume  would  be  all  right, 
and  no  one  would  suffer  from  sunlight  glare. 

Mrs.  Armful  : It  certainly  is  a most  absurd  sight  as 
matters  stand  now,  and  the  cutting  remarks  of  the  “ great 
unwashed”  as  they  impudently  peer  into  the  carriages  drawn 
up  to  await  their  turn  to  enter  the  Palace  gates,  are  none  too 
easy  to  bear  with  suitable  indifference  ; the  cruel  ring  of  truth 
in  these  vulgar  jests  is  enough  to  make  the  elegant  occupant 
of  the  carriage  long  to  annihilate  the  brute  who  dares  to  laugh 
instead  of  admire.  It  is  no  wonder  the  women  sometimes  draw 
down  the  blinds,  preferring  to  sit  in  semi-darkness,  to  being  an 
object  of  derision  to  the  passing  crowd. 

Lady  Velvel:  Some  of  the  gowns  I saw  were  simply  lovely 
and  many  were  worn  by  really  pretty  women.  What  do  you 
think  of  a glorious  thick  white  satin,  dotted  with  silver,  and 
trimmed  with  priceless  old  lace,  festooned  round  the  hem  of 
the.skirt ; the  train  composed  of  white  velvet,  made  perfectly 
plain,  or,  a rich  corded  silk,  draped  with  Brussels  lace,  and 
a train  of  white  brocade,  with  a beautifully  designed  pattern 
in  silver  embroidery.  Another  that  I admired  very  much 
was  a dark  heliotrope,  embroidered  in  Oriental  design, 
with  undershirt  and  bodice  of  the  palest  of  pale  green 
corded  silk,  trimmed  with  ostrich  tips,  shading  from  very 
dark  to  very  pale  heliotrope.  Silver,  gold,  and  all  kinds  of 
embroidery  seemed  very  much  worn  ; nearly  all  the  dresses 
appeared  to  have  something  of  the  kind  about  them  ; and,  of 
course,  the  show  of  diamonds  was  as  great  as  usual.  I rather 
think  all  these  tinsel  trimming  on  the  gown  somewhat  take 
away  from  the  proper  effect  of  the  diamonds  and  make  the 
casual  observer  wonder  if  they  are  all  real  or  only  a degree 
better  than  the  tinsel. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Henry  and  I went  to  Windsor  the  Sunday 
before  last,  and  as  we  drove  through  the  park  and  afterwards 
saw  the  lovely  gardens,  I thought  what  a grand  place  it  would 
be  for  a garden  party  if  the  Queen  were  to  send  out  cards  for 
such  an  event  some  fine  day.  As  we  drove  down  the  Long 
Walk  (how  beautiful  the  immense  trees  looked  in  their  spring 
coats)  we  caught  a transitory  view  of  Pier  Majesty  returning 
from  her  afternoon  drive.  She  was  in  an  open  carriage  with 
Princess  Beatrice.  On  the  box-seat  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
Indian  attendants  who  always  accompany  our  Queen. 
Windsor  is  delightful  just  now,  everything  looking  so  fresh 
and  clean ; so  different  to  the  smutty  appearance  we  get  in 
London.  Not  that  I would  care  to  live  in  Windsor  in  spite 
of  its  cleanliness,  or  anywhere  else  out  of  London,  for  not- 
withstanding its  smuts  and  general  dirtiness  I love  it  better 
than  any  place  I have  ever  known.  Last  summer  when  we 
were  in  Windsor  our  friends,  with  great  good  nature,  got  per- 
mission to  show  us  over  the  Castle.  We  went  into  the 
wonderful  kitchens  and  saw  a part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dinner 
being  dished  up  ; such  a good  dinner  it  was  too.  I was 
greatly  interested  in  watching  the  proceedings,  and  somewhat 
awed  by  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  chef  and  his 
bevy  of  attendants  ; but  they  were  all  exceedingly  polite  and 
allowed  us  to  stare  at  them  with  impunity.  We  went  round 
the  pantries  where  we  saw  all  sorts  of  good  things  for  the 
morrow.  But  best  of  all  I liked  looking  at  the  famous  gold 
plate  ; my  eyes  felt  inclined  to  linger  a long  time  on  the  beauti- 
ful daintlily  wrought  specimens  of  forks  and  spoons  made  of 
gold  and  inlaid  with  diamonds  and  rubies  of  great  value. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Did  you  see  the  set  of  engraved  table  glass 
one  has  heard  so  much  of  ? 

Mrs.  Armful  : Oh,  yes  ; and  very  exquisite  it  is,  rows  upon 
rows  of  glasses  carefully  covered  with  long  lengths  of  white 
paper.  This  particular  set  of  glass  is  only  used — so  we  are 
told — on  very  great  State  occasions.  I believe  it  was  used  on 
the  Jubilee  night,  with  the  jewelled  forks  and  spoons.  I wish 
I could  remember  all  I saw  at  Windsor  Castle  that  Sunday, 
but  really  there  were  such  a number  of  things  to  interest  me 
that  I came  away  almost  bewildered  with  all  I had  seen  and 
heard.  I remember  how  well  the  band  played  on  the  terrace, 
and  how  interested’  I was  in  watching  the  various  members  of 
the  Royal  family  as  they  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
Castle;  once  or  twice  Her  Majesty  came  to  one  of  the  window, 
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and  looked  out,  apparently  well  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  her 
subjects  enjoying  the  music  as  they  sauntered  about  in  the 
bright  sunshine. 

Miss  Tabinet  : By  the  way,  Evelyn,  I wanted  to  ask  you 
if  you  have  seen  any  pictures  by  an  artist  called  Carleton 
Grant.  I hear  he  has  a fine  picture  on  the  line  at  the 
Academy  this  year.  I’ve  not  been  yet,  nor  had  I ever  seen 
any  painting  by  this  particular  artist  until  a few  days  ago.  I 
am  told  he  is  one  of  the  most  promising  painters  01  the  day. 
Some  friends  of  mine  have  a number  of  his  works,  and  I must 
say  I think  them,  one  and  all,  splendid.  A cottage  interior, 
with  a strong,  ruddy  firelight  glow,  was  most  realistic  ; every 
detail  so  perfect,  and  the  colouring  exquisite. 

Eady  Velvel  : I must  see  these  pictures,  and  if  I like  them, 

1 will  buy  one. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Did  you  go  down  to  Kempton  Park  to  see 
the  Jubilee  Stakes  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : No,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Armful  : I had  another  engagement  or  I should  have 
gone.  Henry  went,  and  had  a very  pleasant  sort  of  day. 
He  told  me  there  were  shoals  of  people  down  and  plenty  of 
stylish  gowns  ; not  that  I put  much  faith  in  his  judgment  of 
what  is  stylish  and  what  is  not,  for  I generally  notice  that 
when  I think  anything  particularly  smart  and  novel,  he  thinks 
it  positively  hideous.  On  Sunday  I noticed  the  usual  crowd 
at  Paddington  Station  en  route  for  the  river.  No  especially 
pretty  frocks  attracted  my  attention ; indeed,  I thought  the 
majority  had  a dowdy,  old-fashioned,  season-before-last  sort 
of  look  about  them.  Some  wonderful  attempts  on  the  fashion- 
able Eton  jacket  were  visible  here  and  there.  One  that  caught 
my  eye  nearly  gave  me  a permanent  squint  to  look  at  it.  I 
never  saw  such  seams  in  my  life  ; the  jacket  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  out  with  a knife  and  fork.  A blue  serge  neatly 
braided  with  fine  black  braid  was  very  chic ; the  skirt  was 
beautifully  cut,  and  the  braiding  evidently  done  by  a master 
hand.  The  bodice  fitted  like  a glove. 

Lady  Velvel  : Of  course  I went  to  Covent  Garden  on  the 
opening  night  to  see  the  successful  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 
The  opera  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than  ever,  perhaps 
because  it  had  a better  chance  than  when  I saw  it  before ; 
now  it  has  perfect  staging,  and  the  scenery,  dresses,  and 
surroundings  are  all  that  anyone  could  wish  to  see.  Nothing 
has  been  left  undone  that  could  give  effect  to  this  most 
wonderful  opera  of  modern  times.  From  the  orchestra  to 
the  chorus,  everything  was  perfect.  The  divine,  inspired 
singing  of  Madame  Calve  brought  tears  to  many  eyes,  even 
the  blase  young  man  lounging  carelessly  in  his  stall  was 
awakened  into  something  approaching  animation  as  the 
superb  tones  floated  through  the  vast  house ; he  even  showed 
his  pleasure  by  clapping  his  well-gloved  hands  as  a mark  of 
his  intense  and  unaccustomed  approval.  Lovely  women,  clad 
in  gorgeous  raiment,  glistening  with  jewels,  surreptitiously 
wiped  away  a stray  tear  when  they  thought  no  one  was 
looking  at  them.  I shall  go  again  and  again  to  see  Signor 
Mascagni’s  grandest  of  all  grand  operas. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Anti-Dye  wants  to  know  if  she  can  change  the  colour  of  her  hair  from 
a “ mouldy  sort  of  grey  ” to  a pure  white.  Of  course  it  can  be  done,  but 
the  process  is  a very  difficult  one,  and  not  likely  to  be  successful  unless 
carried  out  by  an  experienced  hand.  We  should  strongly  recommend  you 
to  write  to  Mrs.  Fairbanks  (16,  North  Audley  Street),  and  ask  her  opinion. 
She  will  tell  you  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do  and  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 
Mrs.  Sala  does  not  think  of  having  an  entire  page  devoted  to  " Toilet," 
but  the  Three  Women  will  always  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  apper- 
taining to  toilet  or  household  matters  in  the  columns  devoted  to  boudoir 
gossip. 

Wishful  would  like  to  know  if  black  oak  furniture  can  be  made  to  look 
bright  by  any  other  process  than  the  ordinary  furniture  polish.  Yes, 
nearly  all  big  London  houses  send  skilled  workmen  into  the  country  to  do 
anything  of  this  kind.  We  can  give  you  the  address  of  one  firm  in  particu- 
lar who  do  a large  trade  in  black  oak,  if  you  like  to  write  to  us  for  it. 

Ludlam  (Nottingham)  asks  why  Mrs.  Armful  does  not  send  all  her 
washing  into  the  country,  if  Londoners  do  it  so  badly.  Mrs.  Armful  is 


very  grateful  to  Ludlam  for  her  good  advice,  and  also  for  the  address  of  the 
"excellent  laundress." 

An  Inquisitive  Reader  wants  to  know  if  either  of  the  Three  Women 
can  tell  her  where  pins  were  first  introduced  into  England.  The  Three 
Women  have  an  idea  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  very  fact  of 
his  having  so  many  wives  would  seem  to  lend  colour  to  this,  as  they  were 
all  women  who  dressed  well,  and  women  who  would  appreciate  the  useful 
little  article  in  many  ways.  I have  no  doubt,  if  “ Inquisitive  Reader  " 
wishes  to  know  more  about  pins  than  we  can  tell  her,  that  if  she  writes 
to  Mr.  Sala  he  could  give  her  all  possible  information  on  the  subject. 

Q.  (Weymouth)  wishes  to  know  if  gas  meters  are  really  supplied  in  flats 
by  the  landlord  ? Not  always.  But  even  when  this  is  so  it  is  better  to 
do  away  with  them  and  pay  the  few  shillings  a year  to  the  gas  company 
for  one  from  them. 

If  “ Tea  and  Scandal  " is  really  desirous  of  a good  cup  of  tea,  let  her 
see  that  the  teapot  is  warmed  before  putting  the  tea  in,  then  that  the 
water  is  poured  in  ; directly  it  boils  place  the  pot  under  a cosy  for  five  or 
six  minutes  and  serve  without  adding  more  water.  It  is  well  to  have  a tea- 
pot that  can  be  quite  filled  at  the  first  scalding  of  the  tea,  as  the  delicate 
aroma  is  apt  to  escape  if  the  pot  is  but  half-filled. 


>FflE  jeakPMP  WO  $1®  the  Me]??. 

A Brighton  correspondent  sends  the  following : — 

My  experience  of  lions  is  small,  and  mainly  coincides  with 
our  deservedly  popular  Editor’s.  I,  too,  have  never  to  my 
mind  “ met  Leo  on  the  loose,”  but  I have  had  a lioness  as  a 
patient.  Some  few  years  ago,  a female  puma  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  one  of  the  damp  exposed  cages  of  the  Brighton 
Aquarium ; many  of  your  readers  may  remember  the  animal. 
It  was  not  very  large  and  it  was  not  very  fierce ; but  it  was 
dubbed  a “ lioness,”  and  it  acted  up  to  the  part  fairly  well. 
Damp,  indigestion,  and  want  of  exercise,  reduced  the  vital 
powers  of  the  poor  brute  to  such  a low  ebb  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  sauntering  through  the  building,  I was  asked  by 
the  keeper,  who  had  guessed  my  profession,  whether  I would 
go  into  the  cage  and  see  whether  anything  could  be  done  to 
save  its  life,  as  it  was  a valuable  animal.  With  some  misgiv- 
ing I acquiesced,  and,  following  him  to  the  cage,  stepped  in.  As 
the  sight  of  a professional  cane,  if  held  in  the  hand,  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  keeper,  produce  an  attack  of  nervous  irritation 
in  the  patient,  it  was  left  outside  the  den.  When  I heard 
the  click  of  the  closed  door  behind  me,  and  was  alone  de- 
fenceless in  the  presence,  I admit  feeling  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  as  of  cold  water  trickling  down  my  back.  The 
keeper  bade  me  be  of  good  cheer,  and  walk  quietly  up  to  the 
patient,  who  was  lying  on  her  side  in  a corner  of  the  cage. 
I took  one  step  forward,  when  my  patient  immediately  sat 
upon  her  haunches  and  snarled.  I then  saw  that  the  joint  of 
one  of  her  fore  paws  was  swollen.  I did  not  examine  her 
tongue  or  her  pulse,  but  I took  a step  backwards.  At 
that  time,  happily,  the  power  of  the  human  eye  to  cast 
terror  over  the  lower  animals  was  undoubted.  My 
pince-nez  were  in  position,  and  I gazed  steadily  through 
them  at  her  orbs,  at  he  same  time  whispering  to 
the  keeper  through  the  bars  of  the  cage  to  let  me  out 
again.  When  once  outside,  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
patient  were  simple  enough.  It  was  evidently  a case  of 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  Warm  fomentations,  a drier 
den,  and  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  deftly  hidden  in 
raw  steak,  three  times  daily,  was  all  the  treatment  necessary 
to  effect  a cure.  I never  heard  whether  my  patient  took  the 
drug  or  no,  but  I jdid  hear  of  her  death  shortly  afterwards. 
I conclude,  therefore,  that,  with  the  obstinacy  of  her  sex,  she 
refused  all  rational  treatment,  and  died  out  of  pure  “ cussed- 
ness,” just  to  spite  your  correspondent. 
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JH IS  LAST  CLIMB. 

BY 

FRANCIS  GRIBBLE. 

It  began  when  Kate  Montague  ceased  to  love  her  husband, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  and  for  reasons  concerning  which  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  they  furnished  one  illustration 
among  many  of  the  curious  irony  of  human  things. 
Their  marriage  had  been  a love-match,  and  her  love  had 
evaporated  while  his  remained.  That  was  all.  If  he  had 
been  diplomatist  enough  to  make  her  jealous  now  and  then, 
very  likely  things  would  have  been  different ; but  he  was 
too  true  and  chivalrous  for  that  sort  of  diplomacy,  and  she 
gradually  tired  of  him. 

In  itself  the  situation  was  not  particularly  serious.  Her 
conscience  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  love,  it  was  at  least 
her  duty  to  let  herself  be  loved,  and  she  so  far  obeyed  its 
bidding  ; a concession  which  certainly  ought  to  have  sufficed 
to  prevent  domestic  cataclysms. 

Indeedit  very  nearly  did  so.  One  or  twice  Hugh  Montague 
fancied  that  he  detected  a coolness  in  his  wife’s  manner  to 
him.  But  at  these  times,  he  always  assumed  that  the  fault, 
if  any,  was  his  own,  and  addressed  his  reproaches  to  himself 
instead  of  to  her.  So  there  never  was  any  storm  to  clear  the  air, 
but  things  developed  silently  and  slowly,  ultimately  becoming 
pregnant  with  catastrophe. 

Unhappily  Kate  Montague  was  one  of  those  women  who 
must  have  “ something  to  love,” — which  something  must  be 
somebody,  and  not  merely  a lap-dog  or  a baby.  When  her 
husband’s  old  College  friend,  Harold  Cameron,  came  back 
from  the  exploration  of  Alaska  to  write  a book  about  his 
travels,  she  found  her  somebody,  and  gave  her  heart  to  him. 

A storm  at  this  stage  of  the  story  would  have  been  a god- 
send. Harold  Cameron  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  who 
would  have  deliberately  set  himself  to  break  up  the  home  of 
a man  who  trusted  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  hold, 
quite  conscientiously,  in  the  abstract,  that  “ One  must 
master  one’s  passions,  love,  in  chief,  and  be  loyal  to  one’s 
friends.”  The  merest  trifle,  the  slightest  symptom  of  suspicion, 
would  have  impelled  him  to  act  upon  his  own  theories.  But 
his  love-making  was  so  easy,  so  smooth,  and  above  all  so 
gradual  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  to  try  and 
master  his  passions  until  he  found  that  they  were  beyond  his 
mastery.  Then  he  cursed  himself  for  his  treachery,  but  ac- 
cepted the  situation  as  his  destiny.  By-and-bye  he  became 
used  to  it,  and  almost  liked  it. 

And,  all  this  while,  Hugh  Montague  knew  nothing,  and 
suspected  nothing.  His  faith  in  his  friend’s  honour  was 
complete.  He  dined  with  him  at  the  Travellers’  Club, 
invited  him  constantly  to  his  house,  and  was  seen  about 
with  him  everywhere  ; while  the  liaison  was  matter  of  common 
talk  with  those  whose  business  is  the  discussion  of  other 
people’s  business. 

“ Those  two  men  will  hate  each  other  presently,”  gossips 

ould  say  to  each  other  when  they  saw  them  walking  arm- 
in-arm  in  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall. 

But  no  one  dared,  or  felt  called  upon,  to  go  and  tell  Hugh 
Montague  the  thing  that  it  most  concerned  his  happiness  to 
know.  People  only  shrugged  their  shoulders  cynically,  or 
sympathetically,  according  to  their  mood  or  temperament; 
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and  those  who  knew  Montague  best  declared  that  when  the 
truth  came  to  be  known  there  would  be  murder. 

Thus  the  clouds  rolled  up,  threatening  catastrophe ; and 
the  catastrophe  came  among  the  rocks  and  snow  slopes  of  the 
Penine  Alps. 

Cameron  and  the  Montagues  were  travelling  together,  not 
by  any  curious  though  explicable  coincidence,  but  in  fulfilment 
of  plans  carefully  mapped  out  in  Hugh  Montague’s  own 
smoking-room  ; and  they  had  settled  down  in  a little  pension 
standing  quite  by  itself  high  up  in  one  of  the  narrow  rocky 
valleys  of  the  Valais.  Cameron,  who  was  the  better  climber 
of  the  two,  wanted  to  attack  the  Dent  Blanche  and  the  Weiss- 
horn.  Montague’s  ambitions  were  limited  to  such  easier 
eminences  as  the  Zinab  Rothhorn  and  the  Grand  Cornier. 
But  first,  by  way  of  getting  themselves  into  training,  they 
proposed  some  simpler  scrambles  in  places  readily  accessible 
from  the  hotel. 

They  had  planned  to  remain  at  the  pension  for  several 
week,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  fifth  day  of  their  stay  was 
the  day  of  the  catastrophe.  When  the  sun  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, crimsoning  the  snows  and  breaking  up  the  shadows,  a 
faint  film  of  haze  was  hanging  about  the  distant  mountain 
tops,  softening  the  views,  whilst  all  the  signs  were  for  fair  and 
settled  weather.  So  they  started  earlier,  purposing  to  climb 
further  than  usual,  and  giving  out  that  they  should  probably 
spend  the  night  in  the  Club  Hut. 

Trudging  down  the  hill  to  the  glacier  they  crossed  it  easily 
and  got  among  the  rocks  beyond  it.  There  were  no  diffi- 
culties, as  difficulties  are  counted  by  an  Alpinist,  and  no 
dangers  save  such  as  it  is  the  Alpinist’s  habit  to  sniff  at 
disdainfully.  The  rocks,  though  steep,  were  hard  and  sound, 
and  not  too  slippery.  Even  when,  close  to  the  intended 
limit  of  their  excursion,  they  had  a slope  of  blue  ice  to  cross, 
there  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should  not  cross  it 
safely.  They  did  so,  and  rested,  and  started  to  return. 

Then  the  accident  happened,  suddenly  and  without  warning. 
A foot  slipped,  whose  foot  neither  of  them  ever  knew,  for  it  all 
happened  in  a moment ; and  the  two  being  roped,  and  neither 
having  any  foothold  worth  speaking  of,  both  of  them  came 
crashing  down  on  to  the  hard  crags  beneath. 

For  a while  they  both  lay  there,  stunned.  Then  Montague’s 
senses  slowly  returned  to  him.  His  right  arm  was  powerless ; 
but  he  managed  to  get  the  left  into  his  pocket,  got  out  his 
silver  brandy-flask  and  sipped  a little.  This  revived  him, 
and  he  called  in  a faint  voice  to  his  companion 

“ Harold  ! Are  you  hurt  badly  ? ” 

There  was  no  answer. 

He  called  again  louder,  but  still  there  was  no  reply.  Then, 
pulling  himself  together,  he  crawled  a few  yards  over  the 
rocks  and  broken  ground,  to  the  place  where  Harold  Cameron 
was  lying,  and  looked  to  see  if  he  were  dead. 

Fie  placed  his  uninjured  hand  upon  his  friend’s  heart  and 
found  it  still  beating  faintly.  He  forced  a little  brandy  into 
his  lips,  and  in  a minute  or  two  his  eyes  opened  and  he  re- 
covered consciousness,  and  remembered  what  had  happened. 

“ Are  you  very  badly  hurt,  Harold  ? ’’ 

“ I don’t  know,  I think  so.” 

This  he  said  slowly,  and  in  a half  dazed  manner.  As  he 
spoke  his  eyes  closed  again,  and  he  once  more  lost  conscious- 
ness. As  well  as  he  was  able  in  his  maimed  state,  Flugh 
examined  to  see  what  his  hurts  were.  Their  precise  extent 
he  could  not  determine.  But  he  saw  that  his  head  was 
terribly  gashed,  and  one  of  his  legs  broken,  and  that  it  would 
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be  a hopeless  task  to  try  and  move  him.  lie  must  he  there 
until  the  news  could  be  carried  to  the  hotel,  and  help  sent 
down  from  there.  And  unless  Hugh  could  carry  the  news, 
there  was  little  hope  that  help  would  ever  come. 

“ I must  try,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ I don’t  think  I can  do 
it.  I’m  pretty  sure  I could  reach  the  refuge  hut,  but  I don  t 
think  I can  get  to  the  hotel.  Still,  I must  try,  even  if  I 
break  down.” 

First,  however,  he  did  what  little  he  could  to  make  the  other 
man’s  position  safer  and  more  comfortable.  With  effort  and 
difficulty  he  dragged  him  under  the  shelter  of  a big  rock.  He 
pulled  his  brandy-flask  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  and  placed 
it  ready  to  his  hand,  fumbling  blindly  to  get  at  it  among  love 
letters  which  his  own  wife  had  written  to  his  friend.  Half 
mechanically  he  closed  his  locket,  which  had  been  burst  open 
in  the  fall,  noting  curiously — as  one  does  notice  such  trifles 
at  such  times— that  the  braid  of  hair  contained  in  it . was  of 
the  same  colour  as  his  wife’s,  and  yet  guessing  nothing  and 
suspecting  nothing.  Finally  he  took  off  his  own  coat  and 
flung  it  over  Harold  Cameron’s  shoulder  to  protect  him,  so 
far  as  might  be,  from  the  cold.  Then  he  started  to  try  and 
save  his  life  at  the  cost,  if  needs  were,  of  his  own  ; while  the 
man  who  had  betrayed  him  lay  among  the  rocks  helpless, 
stunned,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  being 
made  for  him. 

Hugh  had  a sprained  ankle  as  well  as  a broken  arm,  so 
could  not  walk,  but  only  crawl  painfully  and  slowly.  Even 
crawling  was  only  just  possible,  with  frequent  pauses  for  rest, 
for  he  was  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  as  well  as  by  the  agony 
he  suffered.  If  he  had  had  only  himself  to  think  of,  he  would 
merely  have  struggled  up  to  the  nearest  refuge  hut.  There 
was  one,  as  it  happened,  within  a couple  of  miles  or  so.  There 
he  could  get  food  and  shelter  ; and  there  a party  that  was 
expected  the  next  day,  from  the  Italian  side,  would  be  sure  to 
find  him.  But  this  meant  delay.  To  his  companion,  even  an 
hour’s  delay  might  make  all  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  For  his  sake,  he  felt,  he  must  make  the  effort ; and  he 
made  it. 

It  was  an  awful  journey.  Every  step  he  took  caused  him 
agonising  pain  ; every  few  minutes  he  had  to  stop  and  rest, 
and  sip  his  brandy  for  fear  that  he  should  faint.  He  passed 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  refuge  hut,  but  had  no 
thought  of  yielding  to  the  tempation  of  entering.  He  set  his 
teeth,  and  as  morning  wore  into  afternoon,  and  afternoon  gave 
way  to  evening,  he  dragged  himself,  slowly  and  laboriously, 
but  with  indomitable  patience  and  endurance,  over  the  crags 
and  boulders.  And  all  this  to  save  a man  whom,  if  he  had 
known  a tithe  of  what  other  people  knew,  he  would  have 
hated. 

He  had  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  route  they  had  taken 
in  the  morning,  crossing  the  moraine  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
instead  of  the  glacier  itself.  To  cross  that  moraine  is  a toil- 
some task  at  any  time.  To  cross  it,  crawling  upon  one  hand 
and  knee,  is  a thing  which  would  be  believed  impossible  i 
one  did  not  know  that  it  had  actually  been  done.  P et  Hugh 
Montague  did  it,  dragging  himself  across  the  stones  an 
shale,  dragging  himself  even  through  the  little  cataracts  that 
leapt  down  from  the  caverns  of  ice  on  their  way  to  swell  the 
volume  of  the  Rhone. 

High  up  on  the  hill  above  him  he  saw  a party  gathering 
edelweiss.  He  put  his  left  hand  to  his  mouth  and  tried  to 
jodel  to  them.  His  tongue  would  not  obey  his  bidding;  the 
cry  he  uttered  was  scarcely  louder  than  a whisper.  1 ey 
neither  saw  nor  heard  him,  and  presently  they  turned  back 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  were  lost  to  sight  again. 

For  another  hour  he  struggled  on,  half  dazed  but  still  deter- 
mined. The  sun  was  setting  now,  the  long  shadows  were 


creeping  up  the  valley,  and  he  felt  his  strength  fast  failing 
him.  A great  longing  came  over  him  to  stay  there,  and  die 
where  he  was,  without  further  protraction  of  his  pain.  i et 
while  his  friend  was  lying  maimed  and  helpless  by  the  glacier, 
he  told  himself  that  he  had  no  right  to  yield  up  his  hfe  until 

it  was  wrested  from  him.  , , , 

Yet  with  all  his  efforts  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  reach  the  hotel  alive,  and  tell  his  story.  Then  a 
thought  struck  him.  He  had  a map  of  the  valley  in  Ins 
pocket— one  of  those  splendid  sectional  maps  of  Switzerland 
on  which  every  footpath,  and  almost  every  rock,  is  marked. 
Fie  took  it  out,  opened  it,  and  spread  it  on  a slab  of  stone  in 
front  of  him.  Searching,  he  found  the  exact  spot  wnere 
Harold  Cameron  had  been  left.  Lying  on  his  face,  he  took 
his  pencil  in  his  left  hand,  made  a great  cross  upon  the  place, 
and  in  a trembling  hand,  barely  legible,  scrawled  the  words  : 
Man  here  ; send  help.  Then  he  folded  the  map  m such  a way 
that  the  writing  should  be  exposed  to  view,  and  placed  it  in 
an  outside  pocket  where  it  could  not  but  attract  attention, 
drained  the  last  drop  of  spirits  in  his  flask,  and  struggled  on 

up  the  hillside  in  the  dark.  . 

Unconscious  of  the  tragedy  that  was  being  enacted  so  near 
to  them,  the  visitors  at  the  hotel  were  laughing,  joking,  and 
amusing  themselves  as  usual.  The  table  d'hote  was  over,  bur 
it  still  wanted  an  hour  or  so  to  bed-time..  Lights  were 
shining  in  the  windows.  A piano  tinkled  in  the. drawing- 
room, where  one  lady  strummed  dance  music  indifferently, 
while  others  played  dominoes,  or  occupied  themselves  with 
fancy  work.  Others  of  the  guests  stood  outside,  stamping 
to  keep  themselves  warm,  smoking,  flirting,  and  planning  ex- 
cursions for  the  morrow  with' the  guides.  It  was  very  dark 

and  a white  mist  hung  about  the  plateau.  Suddenly  they 
became  aware  of  the  figure  of  a man,  with  hollow,  blood-shot 
eyes,  cheeks  of  ghastly  pallor,  and  a great  red  gash  across 
his  forehead,  creeping  out  of  the  fog  towards  them. 

The  women  screamed,  and  the  men  rushed  forward  to  his 
help.  The  landlord  ran  out  of  the  bureau  bringing  cognac, 
which  they  poured  down  his  throat  before  they  questioned 

He  tried  to  speak  but  could  not.  All  that  he  could  do  was 
to  pull  the  map  from  the  pocket  where  he  had  placed  n,  and 
drop  it  on  the  ground,  signing  to  them  to  look  at  it.  Josep 
Perren,  the  eldest  of  the  guides,  picked  it  up  and  read  the 

words  written  there.  . , 

As  he  did  so,  Mrs.  Montague  came  running  out  of  the  door- 
way, and  mingled  with  the  group,  pushing  past  the  men  who 
tried  to  keep  her  back.  Pale  as  death,  she  knelt  down  by 
her  husband’s  side.  Pie  saw  her  and  made  an  effort  to  speatr 
to  her,  but  still  failed  to  find  his  voice.  . . . 

As  two  of  the  guides  lifted  him  up  to  carry  him  indoors,  she 
saw  the  other  men  peering  over  Joseph  Perren  s shoulder  at 
the  map.  With  a sudden  movement  she  snatched  it  from  Ins 
hand,  and  had  read  it  before  anyone  could  stop  her. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  broke  into  a ciy  01  horror  » 
and  the  name  that  came  from  her  lips  was,  not  her  husband  s, 
but  her  lover’s. 

“ O Harold  ! O my  poor  Harold  ! 

So  she  cried,  in  agony  and  terror  ; and,  though  one  or  two 
of  them  knew,  and  one  or  two  more  of  them  had  guessed,  tne 
truth,  a cold  thrill  of  amazement  went  through  ah  the  group, 
and  all  their  sympathy  went  out  towards  the  man  whose 
heroism  was  being  crowned  by  so  awful  a discovery.  A dozen 
pairs  of  eyes  were  turned  involuntarily  upon  his  face. 

P But  Hugh  Montague  had  not  heard.  Hrs  eyes  were 
dosed,  and  he  had  fainted,  now  that  the  task  which  he  had 

come  to  do  was  done.  . , , . 

He  had  not  heard,  and  he  never  knew.  Tney  earned  him 
tenderly  up  the  stairs  and  laid  him  on  his  bed.  A few  days 
later  they  lifted  him  up  again  and  buried  him  the  church-yard 
of  the  little  village  further  down  the  valley. 

He  lived  just  long  enough  to  learn  that  he  had  sacrifice 
his  life  in  vain,  and  that  Harold  Cameron  s body  had  been 
found  stretched  out  stiff  and.  stark  beside  the  glacier.  But 
he  died,  knowing  nothing  of  his  friend’s  disloyalty,  and  happy 
in  the  belief  that  his  wife  loved  him  tnen  as  always. 
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Which  of  you  would  do  so  for  me?” 

Taming  Spiders.— It  is  related  that  the  Duke  of  Laugun  when  in 
prison  made  friends  with  a spider,  His  only  comfort  appears  to  have 
bs„n  this  small  insect.  She  came  to  him  at  his  bidding,  ate  her  food  from 
his"  finger,  and  understood  his  commands.  In  vain  the  jailer  tried  to 
entice  her’  away.  She  had  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  voice  of  the 
janitor  and  that  of  her  best  friend. 

Most  London  dinners  evaporate  in  whispers  to  one’s  next-door 
neighbour.  I make  it  a rule  never  to  speak  to  mine,  but  fire  across  the 
table;  though  I broke  it  once,  when  I heard  a lady,  who  sat  next  me,  in  a 
low  sweet  voice,  say,  “ No  gravy,  sir.”  I had  never  seen  her  before,  but 
I turned  suddenly  round,  and  said,  “ Madam,  I have  been  looking  for  a 
person  who  disliked  gravy  all  my  life;  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship.'' 
Sydney  Smith. 

A young  man  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  pursue  the  calling  of  a 
farmer.  But  he  hated  farming,  and,  rather  than  submit  to  the  paternal 
command,  went  and  hanged  himself.  He  left  behind  the  following  state- 
ment : “ Farming  is  a most  senseless  pursuit,  a mere  labouring  in  a circle. 
You  sow  that  you  may  reap,  and  then  you  reap  that  you  may  sow  1 
Nothing  ever  comes  of  it.” 

Samuel  Rogers  tells  a good  story  about  Lord  Ellenborough.  On  being 
asked  by  his  wife  to  allow  her  to  accompany  him  on  circuit  his  lordship 
consented,  only  stipulating  that  none  of  her  band-boxes  should  be  placed 
in  the  carriage.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  journey  when  his 
lordship’s  foot  happened  to  touch  the  proscribed  article.  Much  annoyed, 
his  lordship  threw  the  box  out  of  the  window.  Ou  arriving  at  his  destina- 
tion, and  when  about  to  prepare  himself  forgoing  into  court,  he  discovered 
t'hat  he  had  thrown  away  a very  important  part  of  his  judicial  costume. 
The  hateful  and  discarded  bandbox  contained  his  own  wig  1 
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It  was  said  of  Lord  Anson,  who  frequently  became  a victim  of  gambling 
sharpers,  and  lost  thereby  large  sums  of  money,  that  he  had  been  round 
the  world,  and  over  the  world,  but  never  in  the  world. 

Some  veteran  soldiers  were  about  to  be  shot  for  misconduct.  On  seeing 
Marshal  Turenne  they  pointed  to  the  scars  of  wounds  received  in  battle. 
The  appeal  worked  instantaneously,  for  the  Marshal  forbade  the  execution, 
and  granted  the  veterans  a free  pardon. 

The  following  Waterloo  story  bears  reproduetion,  even  at  the  risk  of 
raising  the  cry  of  ” Chestnuts!  ” A standard  bearer  in  a Scottish  regiment 
was  shot  dead,  but  held  the  colours  so  firmly  even  in  death  that  a sergeant 
who  attempted  to  rescue  them  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  French  were 
near  at  hand,  and  the  treasured  standard  was  in  danger  of  being  captured. 
As  a last  resource,  the  gallant  sergeant,  laying  hold  of  both  corpse  and 
colours,  threw  them  over  his  shoulder  and  carried  them  off  triumphantly. 
The  enemy,  it  is  reported,  were  so  impressed  with  the  deed  of  heroism 
that  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  joined  in  loud  applause. 

The  eccentric  Duke  of  Wharton  found  one  day,  after  being  shaved, 
that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  the  barber.  “ It’s  no  matter,  your  grace, 
said  the  man.  “ But  1 hate  to  be  in  debt,"  rejoined  the  Duke  ; " therefore 
sit  down  in  that  chair  and  I will  shave  you,  and  then  we  shall  be  even." 
The  barber  yielded,  and  his  grace  performed  the  operation  in  a creditable 
manner  for  a non-professional.  “ There,  friend,”  he  exclaimed,  on  finishing 
his  task,  “ I am  out  of  debt."  Then  he  ran  off,  laughing  boisterously. 

Dr.  Young,  the  poet,  was  solicited  by  two  rival  publishers,  Tonson  and 
Lintot,  for  permission  to  bring  out  one  of  his  works.  The  doctor  answered 
both  letters,  but,  unhappily,  misdirected  them.  The  one  intended  for 
Tonson  contained  abusive  expressions  respecting  Lintot,  and  the  statement 
that  he  was  too  great  a scoundrel  to  be  entrusted  with  the  publication 
of  the  work.  In  the  letter  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  Lintot, 
Tonson  was  called  an  old  rascal  and  other  strong  names.  Similar 
awkward  blunders  might  be  recorded  of  other  eminent  people. 

The  following  story  of  Gainsborough  shows  how  his  desire  for  guineas 
was  of  less  importance  than  his  anxiety  to  retain  his  lofty  pride 
undiminished.  One  day  he  overheard  a gentleman  enquiring  in  the  hall,  ol 
the  porter,  " Has  that  fellow  Gainsborough  finished  my  portrait  ? " The 
visitor  was  conducted  into  the  studio,  where  he  beheld  his  picture  com- 
pleted. Having  expressed  his  approval,  he  requested  the  artist  to  send 
home  the  portrait  at  once,  and  added,  " I may  as  well  give  you  a cheque 
for  the  other  fifty  guineas."  " Stay  a minute,”  said  Gainsborough,  " it  just 
wants  the  finishing  stroke."  Then,  taking  up  the  largest  brush,  he  drew  it 
across  the  pleasing  features,  angrily  exclaiming,  " Sir,  where  is  that  fellow 


now  ? " 

Handel’s  Temper.— This  great  composer’s  nerves  were  so  highly 
strung  that  he  could  not  bear  the  tuning  of  instruments.  He  ordered  that 
all  tuning  should  be  done  before  his  arrival  in  the  concert-room.  One 
night,  when  an  oratorio  was  announced  for  performance,  a lover  of  practical 
jokes  contrived,  secretly,  to  untune  all  the  instruments.  When  the  Prince 
q£  wales  arrived,  Handel  gave  the  signal  to  the  orchestra  to  commence. 
So  enraged  and  horrified  was  he  at  the  terrible  discord  which  followed  his 
signal,  that  he  seized  a kettledrum,  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  leader 
of  the  band  ; losing  his  wig  by  the  violent  eftort.  Then  he  stood,  still, 
speechless  with  passion,  and  was  not  pacined  until  the  Prince  himself 
came  forward  and  persuaded  him  to  resume  his  seat  whilst  the  instruments 
were  being  re-tuned. 

Felicity. — Dr.  Parr,  visiting  a country  clergyman,  requested  permission 


to  preach  to  his  congregation,  which  his  friend  consented  to,  on  condition 
that  he  adapted  the  language  of  his  sermon  to  the  illiterate  capacities  of 
his  parishioners,  and  that  he  used  no  hard  words.  After  the  sermon  was 
over  Dr.  Parr  asked  his  friend  whether  he  had  not  strictly  complied  with 
the  conditions.  The  other  replied  that  he  had  used  seveial  hard  w ords 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers,  and  instanced  the  word 
felicity,  for  which  he  would  have  substituted  happiness.  Dr.  Parr  contended 
that  one  word  was  as  plain  as  the  other ; and  to  prove  it,  proposed  calling 
in  the  ploughman,  and  putting  it  to  him;  which  was  done.  "Well, 
Robin,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  felicity  ? ” " Ees,  sir,”  said 

Robin  (scratching  his  head,  and  endeavouring  to  look  big  and  wise)  " Ees 
sir,  I thinks  as  how  I does."  "Well,  Robin,  speak  up.”  "Why,  sir,  I 
doesn't  know  disactly,  but  I thinks  its  someut  inside  of  a pig. 

It  is  little  known,  and  can  hardly  be  credited,  that  the  great  singer 
Catalani,  with  all  her  experience  of  public  favour,  and  inevitable  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  genius,  continued  to  the  very  end  of  her  career  to  be 
exceedingly  timid  and  irresolute  on  entering  upon  her  theatrical  duties. 
She  generally  carried  a Bible  upon  the  stage  along  with  her,  as  a kind  of 
charm  to  ensure  confidence,  and  always  devoutly  crossed  herself  and 
prayed  for  support,  as  a soldier  might  do  on  going  into  battle. 
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The  venerable  “chestnut  ” relating  how  the  gentleman  who 
had  to  shave  himself  every  day,  grew  so  weary  at  the  monotony 
of  the  process,  that  at  last,  in  sheer  despair,  he  cut  his  throat, 
has  a wider  application  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  You 
should  never  do  anything  too  often  and  too  long.  Directly  you 
begin  to  feel  tired,  the  pastime,  the  occupation,  or  the  diet 
should  be  changed.  Monotony  at  the  dinner  table  is  as 
dangerous  to  good  health  and  good  temper  (which  should  be 
twin  brethren)  as  monotony  in  study  or  in  recreation.  We 
always  endeavour  to  vary  our  mode  of  living,  and  this  week 
we  have  been  patronising  the  cuisine  of  the  Sunny  South. 
Will  you  journey  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  with  us  for 
the  length,  say,  of  a column  of  “ Our  Cookery  ? ” 

We  want  to  expatiate  briefly  on  three  staples  of  Italian  good 
cheer— macaroni,  risotto,  and  polenta.  As  a rule,  English  cooks 
use  macaroni  barbarously.  Usually,  they  either  over-boil  or 
under-boil  it ; and  when  it  comes  to  table  it  resembles  either 
so  many  tobacco  pipes  with  the  bowls  knocked  off,  or  so  much 

Stickphast  boiled,  and  garnished  with  badly  grated 
cheese.  We  have  known  cooks  who  boiled  macaroni  in 
milk ; and,  sad  to  say,  we  have  had  guests  who  ought  to  have 
known  better  actually  ask  foy  uiiistavd  with  thciY  tnacaYoni^ 
Benighted  beings  ! On  the  other  side  you  will  find  recipes 
for  boiling  and  cooking  macaroni  and  risotto.  As  respects 
the  last-named  dainty,  it  may  be  hinted  that  the  Milanese 
add  a little  saffron  to  risotto,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
it  an  attractive  hue,  and  of  correcting  the  tendency  of  rice  to 
swell  and  impede  digestion.  The  Romans  often  mingle  with 
their  risotto  either  sausage-meat,  or  a mince  of  chicken  livers, 
or  very  finely  shredded  cooked  bacon.  Now  that  we  have 
told  you  in  the  recipes  what  risotto  is,  you  or  your  cook 
can  indulge  your  fancy  by  adding  what  tasty  things  you  like 
to  the  fundamental  preparation  of  rice,  butter,  and  grated 
cheese.  Any  cold  meat  you  have  left,  or  remains  of  made  dishes, 
may  be  utilised  for  risotto;  and  any  kind  of  cheese, 

cheap  or  dear,  that  is  hard  enough  to  grate,  will  serve 
instead  of  Parmesan.  If,  for  example,  you  take  the  dark 
yellow,  strong-flavoured  Gloucester  cheese,  you  need  not  use 
so  much  saffron,  which  some  of  us  might  object  to  as  a kind 
of  “ doctor’s  stuff but,  in  any  case,  we  advise  young  house- 
keepers of  moderate  means  to  try  macaroni  and  risotto, 
the  accessories  to  both  of  which  are  very  cheap.  Very 
good  English  macaroni  can  be  had  for  fourpence  a 

pound.  For  the  little  ones,  of  course,  macaroni  boiled 

'u  milk,  or  made  into  a sweet  pudding,  with  custard,  and 
lightly  baked,  will  prove  a delicious  and  wholesome  dish. 
And,  while  we  are  on  the  pudding  subject,  let  us 

remind  mothers  who  wish  to  give  their  children  a 
change  in  the  way  of  sweet  diet,  that  a twopenny  loaf  boiled 
in  milk  till  it  swells  to  twice  its  size,  and  served  with  stewed 
prunes,  is  a dish  that  will  delight  the  youngsters  and  be  very 
good  for  their  health  besides.  If  they  “ kick  ” at  the  stewed 
prunes  give  them  stewed  pears,  nicely  coloured  with  a little 
cochineal. 

And  now  for  polenta.  _ This  is  nothing  but  Indian  corn  flour, 
easy  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  procure.  Polenta  is  the  food 
of  high  and  low  throughout  Italy.  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
once,  recovering  from  a severe  illness,  and  being  asked  what 
nourishment  would  be  most  grateful  to  him,  replied  “ Naturally 
a bowl  of  polenta.”  You  may  cook  it  by  dropping  into  three 
pints  . of  boiling  water,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
semolina,  maize,  or  corn  flour  ; then  boil  the  liquid 
to  the  consistency  of  very  thick  gruel;  lubricate  with 
a pat  of  butter,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  The 
only  drawback  of  polenta-eating  is,  that  a couple  of  hours  after 
devouring  two  or  three  biwis  of  it  you  feel  hungry  again.  There 
is  a polenta  for  the  luxurious,  in  which  maybe  mingled  blanched 
and  fried  sweetbreads,  with  mushrooms,  and  even  truffles; 
the  whole  being  moistened  with  brown  sauce  and  garnished 
with  forcemeat  balls,  egged  and  bread-crumbed  and  lightly 
fried.  A favourite  way  of  serving  polenta  is  in  combination  with 


small  birds,  larks  or  thrushes  for  instance.  The  polenta  is 
boiled  to  the  consistency  of  a batter  pudding,  say  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  is  cut  into  the  shape  of  a hollow  circle,  or, 
better  still,  of  a horseshoe.  On  this  circular  band  you  place 
your  little  birds  at  regular  intervals.  In  the  centre  of  the 
dish  place  a circular  medallion  of  polenta,  with  three  birds 
arranged  in  a pyramid.  This  is  a capital  dish. 

♦ 

RECIPES. 

Leghorn  Macaroni. — Put  a pound  of  macaroni  into  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water  with  a little  salt ; drain  when  sufficiently  soft.  The  cook  must  use 
her  own  judgment  as  to  the  exact  time  required  for  boiling  ; twenty 
minutes,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  be  enough  ; but  beware  of 
letting  your  macaroni  get  too  “ pappy,”  and  don’t  break  it  into  short  pieces, 
as  it  would  then  be  likely  to  stick  together.  Now  place  your  macaroni  in 
a stewpan,  and  moisten  with  a few  tablespoonfuls  of  “ bechamel  sauce  " ; 
season  with  white  pepper  and  a pint  of  nutmeg ; take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire 
and  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  in  little  bits,  and  four  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese.  A smaller  quantity  of  Parmesan  will  do  if  eked  out 
by  Cheddar.  When  well  thickened  and  creamy,  arrange  your  macaroni 
in  layers  in  a deep  dish  ; cover  each  layer  with  a “ puree  ” of  tomatoes,  which 
“ puree  ” is  simply  tomatoes  stewed  in  beef  or  veal  stock  ; but  you  may  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  additional  cooking  by  heating  some  “ made  ” tomato 
sauce,  which  you  can  get  at  Crosse  and  Blackwell's,  and  which  is  excep- 
tionally well  prepared. 

Italian  Macaroni. — This  is  the  simplest  form  of  dressing  macaroni, 
and  is  common  all  over  the  Peninsula.  Simply  boil  your  macaroni  in  very 
long  pieces,  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  recipe.  Then  put  i-a  your  butter 
in  little  bits  ; season  with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  mix  in  your  grated 
cheese  : carefully  and  tenderly  lifting  the  mass  upwards  and  from  side  to 
side  with  a wooden  fork  and  spoon,  as  though  you  were  dressing  a salad. 
Every  stick  of  the  macaroni  should  be  well  indued  with  butter  and  cheese. 
This  dish  may  be  rendered  much  more  appetising,  if  you  want  a change, 
by  serving  it  au  gratin— that  is  to  say,  browned  in  the  oven  or  with  a 
salamander. 

Macaroni  with  Gravy. — Dress  as  above,  but  moisten  with  a strong 
gravy  and  omit  the  tomatoes. 

Bechamel  Sauce. — There  is  no  good  in  telling  you  to  use  such  and  such 
a sauce  without  teaching  you  how  to  make  it.  For  “ bechamel  ” put  six 
ounces  of  flour  in  a basin  ; moisten  with  half  a pint  of  cold  milk  ; pour  into 
a stewpan,  stir  it  on  the  fire  ; as  soon  as  the  mixture  becomes  a smooth 
paste,  take  it  off  the  fire  and  work  it  well  with  a spoon ; then  add  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  boiled  milk,  two  small  onions,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
salt,  peppercorns,  and  four  ounces  of  raw  ham  in  small  dice  ; bring  it  to 
the  boil ; then  put  it  back  on  a very  slow  fire,  and  cook  it  for  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  carefully  from  time  to  time  ; pass  all  through  a tammy. 
If  you  think  the  “ bechamel  ” sauce  too  rich,  you  can  serve  your  macaroni 
with  the  gravy  of  roast  meat,  thickened  with  a little  flour,  and  rendered 
more  relishable  with  a little  burnt  onion. 

Risotto  (Neapolitan  way). — Chop  one  middling-sized  onion,  which  fry 
in  dripping  (the  Italians  use  oil)  in  a stewpan.  When  it  gets  slightly 
coloured  add  a pound  of  rice,  which  must  be  moistened  to  three  times  its 
height  with  veal  stock  ; add  a chopped  tomato,  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil 
for  twenty  minutes  ; then  take  it  off  the  fire,  add  butter  and  grated  cheese, 
just  as  you  would  for  macaroni.  It  should  be  a light  grey  in  colour,  and 
if  you  choose  you  may  put  it  in  a mould  and  serve  it  in  a handsome  shape. 

Meagre  Risotto. — This  excellent  dish  is  for  fast  days,  and,  take  our 
word  for  it,  whichever  day  of  the  week  you  elect  to  abstain  from  animal 
food,  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  For  Meagre  Risotto,  proceed  as  in 
the  last  recipe  ; but  use  water  “ zootje,” — a fish  broth — instead  of  meat  stock. 
When  you  have  added  your  grated  cheese,  pour  over  a nice  sauce  made  of 
crayfish  tails,  oysters,  and  mushrooms,  all  of  which  have  been  cut  into 
dice  and  carefully  stewed  ; or  instead  of  the  somewhat  costly  crayfish, 
oysters,  and  mushrooms,  make  your  sauce  of  shrimps  and  little  pieces  of 
dried  haddock. 

Calabrian  Soup. — Chop  up  an  onion  ; fry  to  a golden  colour  in  a stew- 
pan ; add  four  ounces  of  lean,  raw  ham,  grated  ; a bunch  of  parsley  stuck 
with  cloves,  peppercorns  ; two  minutes  afterwards  add  six  tomatoes  sliced, 
and  freed  from  the  skins  and  pips.  As  soon  as  the  tomatoes  have  lost  their 
moisture  in  the  pan,  pour  over  a little  melted  glaze  and  some  reduced 
brown  sauce;  boil  for  a few  minutes,  and  pass  all  through  a sieve.  Have 
ready  a pound  and  a half  of  Naples  macaroni,  cooked  as  directed  above; 
pour  it  into  the  pan  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of  butter ; keep  rolling  the  pan  so 
that  the  butter  and  the  macaroni  shall  get  well  mingled  ; finish  with  a pinch 
of  pepper,  dress  it  in  a deep  dish  or  a tureen  by  layers,  sprinkling  each  layer 
with  grated  cheese,  and  pour  over  it  a little  of  the  sauce  previously  prepared  ; 
more  sauce  and  more  Parmesan  must  crown  the  whole  ; and  you  may  serve 
separately  a tureen  of  well-clarified  broth.  The  macaroni  without  the 
broth  will  be  found  quite  as  tasty. 

Spaghetti. — This  is  only  a variety  of  macaroni  made  at  Naples. 
Spaghetti  in  Italian  means,  literally,  “ little  threads.”  We  cite  it  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  becoming  a very  popular  dish  at  the  best  London 
clubs.  Boil  this  small  macaroni  just  to  the  point ; drain ; mix  with  butter, 
grated  Parmesan,  pepper  and  salt,  and  moisten  with  Liebig's  Extract  or 
any  kind  of  gravy  you  like  to  use.  Please  remember  this  : all  forms  of 
macaroni  and  risotto  must  be  served  very  hot,  and  must  be  eaten  directly 
they  are  ready.  The  Neapolitans  and  the  Romans  begin  their  dinner  with 
macaroni,  drinking  after  it  only  a glass  of  cold  water.  Of  the  macaroni  the  v 
will  consume  a prodigious  quantity  ; but  that  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  eating  as  large  a dinner  afterwards  as  ever  they  can  get. 
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A.  L.  (North  Finchley)  says  he  is  fond  of  Shakespeare 
(who  is  not  ? ) and  wants  to  know  how  the  following,  from 
“ Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  Act  III.,  scene  II.,  should  be 
interpreted.  Don  Pedro  says : “ She  shall  be  buried  with 
her  face  upwards.”  A.  L.  is  curious  to  know  “ where  the 
joke  comes  in  ” ; as  he  understands  it  that  Christians  were 
always  buried  fiat  on  their  backs.  Not  always,  A.  L.  The 
illustrious  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  was  not  buried  in  a coffin,  but  rolled  up  in  a sheet 
of  lead.  With  regard  to  “ She  shall  be  burried  with  her  face 
upwards,”  I find  in  my  Dyce’s  edition  of  Shakespeare  that  the 
passage  was  altered  by  Theobald  to — “ with  her  heels 
upwards.”  Steevens  observes  that  the  old  reading 
means,  “ She  shall  be  buried  in  her  lover’s  arms ; ” and 
Malone,  approving  of  that  interpretation,  adds,  “ Don  Pedro 
is  evidently  playing  on  the  word  dies  in  Claudio’s  speech.” 

I.  C.  W.  L.  asks  who  Edward  Wilberforce  was,  or  is, who  wrote 
“Death  Bed  Secrets”  in  Temple  Bar,  vol.  I.,  page  544;  and 
if  there  are  any  more  poems  of  his  published.  I ought  to 
know  something  about  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  of 
Temple  Bar  since  I founded  it,  and  was  the  first  editor  of 
that  still  popular  magazine ; but  I have  net  a complete  set  of 
the  “ Bar  ” on  my  shelves ; and  I cannot  remember  if  Mr. 
Edward  Wilberforce  was  one  of  my  earlier  contributors.  I 
daresay  that  he  was.  I remember  a clever  literary  gentleman 
of  that  name  about  1855.  He  started,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  James  Hannay,  a monthly  magazine  called  The  Idler, 
every  page  of  which  sparkled  with  caustic  satire  and  racy 
humour.  But  The  Idler  was  written  a little  too  much  over 
the  heads  of  ordinary  readers  ; and  the  life  of  the  periodical 
was  brief.  I.  C.  W.  L.  asks  another  question  which  I am 
unable  to  answer  ; but  had  I been  in  a position  to  do  so  I 
should  have  deferred  the  reply  until  he  had  sent  me  another 
“head  coupon”  of  Sala’s  Journal.  Not  beinga  politician  I care 
nothing  for  the  “ one  man,  one  vote  ” question  ; but  my 
journalistic  views  lead  me  to  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  system 
of  “ one  coupon,  one  answer.”  We  have  no  family  replies  in 
this  establishment.  “ Heads  ” we  win  ! 

Marian  is  anxious  to  know  “ the  language  of  stamps,”  and 
would  thank  me  very  much  if  I gave  some  account  of  that 
language  in  Sala’s  Journal.  I never  knew  that  stamps  had 
any  language  at  all  beyond  the  click  of  the  press,  which  is 
audible  when  they  are  printed.  But  if  a stamp  have  indeed 
a tongue  and  can  be  articulate,  one  might  imagine  it  saying 
that  of  all  human  follies  one  of  the  most  harmless,  but  the 
most  incomprehensible  is  that  of  stamp-collecting. 

T.  S.  is  a lady  and  an  excellent  pedestrian.  She  writes  a 
capital  hand  into  the  bargain.  For  over  a year  T.  S.  has 
cherished  the  idea  of  walking  round  the  world ; and  it  has  oc- 
curred to  her  to  ask  if  I can  help  her  in  this  matter.  Should  she 
take  a passport  ? Certainly,  in  case  of  accidents.  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  money  to  take  ? Circular  notes  from  any  well- 
known  bank.  What  is  the  best  route  to  take  ? Provide 
yourself  with  a compass  and  a pedometer.  Walk  to  Liver- 
pool, and  take  the  steamer  to  New  York.  Walk  all  the  time 
you  are  on  board  ; carefully  consulting  your  pedometer  from 
time  to  time.  In  New  York  stop  at  that  excellent  hotel  the 
Brevoort  House,  and  then  walk  gaily  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  San  Francisco.  Take  another  steamer 
there  for  Honolulu,  gaily  walking  the  deck  for  a week.  Re- 
ship, and  pace  the  deck  to  the  Samoan  Islands.  Call  on  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  then  walk,  by  steamship,  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales  ; then  foot  it  merrily  through  the  colonies 
of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  to  Albany,  in  Western 
Australia  ; then  walk  on  board  a P.  and  O.  to  Ceylon  ; then 
trudge  it  with  your  pedometer  in  your  pocket  to  Calcutta, 


Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  so,  always  with  your  pedometer,  by 
Aden,  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal,  to  Port  Said 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Land  at  Brindisi,  walk  to  Calais, 
whence  trot  by  steamer  to  Dover,  and  pad  the  hoof  to 
London. 

Unemployed  (Chelsea)  tells  me  in  a very  frank  letter  that 
he  is  a solicitor,  but  unable  through  lack  of  capital  to  start 
in  practice  for  himself,  and  also  that  he  has  sought  employ- 
ment for  the  last  four  months  in  a lawyer’s  office,  but 
up  till  the  present  time  has  been  unsuccessful.  He 
wishes  to  know  whether  I would  advise  him  to  go 
abroad  and  try  to  make  a position  in  another  land. 
Certainly  I would,  especially  as  you  say  you  can  raise 
^50  for  your  passage,  and  also  that  you  would  be  able 
to  command  a liftle  capital  when  you  landed.  Read 
what  I told  “Young  Man  from  the  Country”  in  Sala’s 
Journal  of  May  7th,  and  you  will  see  what  advice  I have 
to  offer  you  also.  If  you  don’t  like  the  idea  of  Australia,  try 
what  San  Francisco  will  do  for  you.  See  my  reply  to 
“ Minnie  ” last-week.  Judging  from  the  contents  of  your 
letter  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  with  your  splendid 
health,  active  disposition,  and  real  determination  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  you  would  succeed  in  achieving 
your  object  in  either  “Frisco”  or  Australia.  Pack  up 
your  trunks  and  be  off,  and  take  with  you  my  best 
wishes  for  your  success. 

To  my  correspondent  Roberto  (Birkenhead),  who  tells 
me  he  has  been  trained  as  a chemist  against  his  will ; that 
he  dislikes  the  occupation  ; that  it  has  given  him  a stagnant 
and  disordered  liver,  I would  say — since  he  has  the  necessary 
means  wherewith  to  follow  the  wish  of  his  heart,  namely, 
to  change  his  occupation  and  to  emigrate — join  hands  with 
“ Unemployed  ” and  be  off  to  a new  land  together.  Your 
knowledge  of  chemistry  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  either  in 
California  or  in  the  Colonies;  and  the  splendid  climate  of 
Australia  will  soon  put  your  stagnant  liver  in  good  order  again  ; 
even  if  the  voyage  out  does  not  work  that  oracle.  Write  and 
tell  me,  if  you  like,  in  two  years’  time,  how  you  are  both 
getting  on. 

In  reply  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  re  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  I was 
wrong.  I should  have  said  that  the  story  appeared  in  All 
the  Year  Round,  and  not  in  Household  Words.  I expect 
my  mind  was  running  on  the  incorporation  of  the  two 
magazines  in  question  at  the  moment  I replied  to  X.  Y.  Z. 

I have  received  about  forty  very  kindly  letters  pointing  out 
this  mistake,  and  one  lady  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  a copy 
of  a letter  from  Wilkie  Collins  to  her,  in  which  he  alluded 
to  his  “Woman  in  White”  as  being  about  to  appear  in  All 
the  Year  Round. 

I think  Mrs.  F.  A.  (Earl’s  Court)  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  she  once  saw  the  late  Mr.  Phelps  perform  in  Sydney. 

I have  an  idea  that  it  must  have  been  the  tragedian  Mr. 
Thomas  Creswick  whom  she  has  mistaken  for  Mr.  Phelps. 
Mr.  Creswick  I know  was  a great  favourite  with  Sydney 
audiences,  and  when  leaving  Australia  was  presented  with  a 
splendid  gold  box  by  his  many  Colonial  friends  and  admirers. 

I would  recommend  J.  S.  C.  D.  (Hackney)  to  write  to  Mr. 
F.  C.  Burnand  or  Mr.  Arthur  a’Beckett,  at  the  Punch  office. 
They  would  probably  tell  him  the  title  and  the  history  of  the 
model  in  the  Punch  drawing  to  which  he  refers.  I am  unable 
to  help  him. 

W.  K.  H.  (Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Regent  Street)  asks 
me  if  I can  teli  him  of  a boarding-house  in  Brighton,  where  he 
can  find  a comfortable  smoking  room,  and  fairly  good  cooking, 
with  the  dinner  hour  not  earlier  than  seven  o’clock.  I 
should  say  there  are  many  such  boarding-houses  in  Brighton  ; 
but  I cannot  name  one  in  particular  as  I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  interiors  of  them  ; but  judging  from  the  exteriors 
of  several  cheerful-looking  palatial  boarding-houses  in  the 
Montpellier  district  which  I have  passed  nearly  every  day 
for  the  last  six  months,  I should  say  W.  K.  H.  could  find 
all  the  accommodation  and  comforts  he  requires  in  any  one  of 
them. 
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WHAT  THE  LONDON  PAPERS  THINK  ABOUT  US. 


No.  II. 


As  many  of  our  country  friends  are  still  asking  what  the 
London  papers  think  of  our  venture,  we  print  below  a second 
instalment  of  notices, 

TRUTH. 

I am  glad  that  Sala's  Journal  is  a success  ; nor  do  I wonder  at  this,  for 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  he  speaks  pleasantly  on  many  things. 


PENNY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Sala’s  Tournal,  the  bright  yellow-covered  penny  weekly  which  made 
an  exceptionally  and  quite  deservedly  successful  first  appearance  on 
April  30,  is  an  entertaining  Salaesque  blend  of  “ Echoes  of  the  Week 
and  Til-Bits,  and  merits  as  great  a sale  as  the  popular  periodical  of  Mr. 
George  Newncs,  M.P.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sala  disclosed  their  project  to  me 
during  a railway  trip  to  Brighton  last  summer,  when  I rejoiced  to  learn 
that  “ G A S.”  intended  to  write  for  Sala’s  Journal  a companion  series 
of  papers  to  his  wonderfully  graphic  word-pictures  of  London  life  called 
"Twice  Round  the  Clock,”  which  first  appeared  in  the  Welcome  Guest 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes 
you  could  imagine.  “ Twice  Round  the  Clock  ” was  admirably  illustrated 
by  one  of  the  cleverest  artists  of  those  days,  the  late  William  McConnell. 

" London  Up  to  Date  ” is  the  title  given  to  the  new  series  in  Sala  s 
Tournal,  briskly  inaugurated  with  a characteristic  description  of  a Royal 
Levee  at  St.  Tames’s  Palace.  Variety  is  charming,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  rich  diversity  of  matter  in  Sala’s  Journal,  with  its  vivid 
articles  from  the  master-hand  of  Mr.  Sala  himself,  with  its  jokes  and 
crisp  paragraphs  of  gossip,  with  its  fiction  and  household  hints,  should 
charm  every  class,  and  yield  a golden  harvest  to  the  veteran  special  corre- 
spondent, novelist,  and  essayist,  whose  unrivalled  leaders  engross  the 
readers  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  as  the  sparkling  papers  he  wrote  for  Charles 
Dickens  fascinated  the  subscribers  to  Household  Words. — The  Prompter. 

LANCET. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  first  number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  a new 
" weekly  magazine  for  all.”  The  name  and  photograph  on  the  title-page 
afford  a sure  guarantee  that  the  new  journal  will  appeal  to  a very  large 
constituency.  Mr.  Sala  is  evidently  bent  on  combining  instruction  with 
amusement.  He  cannot  do  better ; for  people  require  to  be  educated  in 
physiological  truths  even  more  than  in  philosophy.  By  teaching  them  how 
to  be  gourmets  and  not  gourmands,  in  literary  pursuits  as  well  as  in  gastro- 
nomies, much  nervous  energy  will  be  conserved  and.  tranquility  of  mind 
induced.  Mr.  Sala’s  Journal  has  commenced  well,  and  quotations  from 
the  Lancet  have  found  a place  in  its  columns. 

GENTLEWOMAN. 

All  welcome  to  Sala’s  Journal,  which  is  bouud  to  be  a success  when 
launched  under  such  distinguished  auspices.  The  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Augustus  Sala  are  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  literary  matter 
the  paper  will  contain.  It  is  a full  and  varied  pennyworth,  humble  enough 
in  price  but  ambitious  in  merit.  Mr.  Sala  himself  leads  off  with  a topic 
of  the  week— the  first  week  it  is  " The  Painters’  Festival."  " You  Don  t 
Sav  So  ! ” signed  u Self  and  Partner,”  gives  scope  for  a number  of  chatty 
notes  on  passing  events.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodman 
also  have  contributions  in  the  first  number,  which  gives  promise  of  a bright 
future. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

Mr.  Sala,  in  his  new  Sala’s  Journal,  has  not  been  long  in  finding  out 
cases  of  hardship  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  primary  school  teachers.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Brighton  case,  he  says  : “ One  member  observed  that  ‘ it  was  no 
chaLe  to  a man  if,  after  doing  work  of  an  arduous  character  for  thirty- 
cue  years,  the  work  flagged.’  Quite  so  ; but  this  does  not  remove  the 
seeming  harshness,  more  especially  as  Mr.  Baseden  says  he  feels  tho- 
roughly competent  to  continue  to  efficiently  discharge  his  multifarious 
duties.  But  the  world  is  sometimes  very  ungrateful  ; in  fact,  it  generally 
is.  ‘ Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind  ! ' ” 

THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. 

Everybody  wishes  well  to  Mr.  Sala  and  to  his  new  Journal,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  has  sold  splendidly,  the  circulation  being  100,000  already. 

GALIGNANI’S  MESSENGER. 

It  is  fitting  that  Mr.  Sala’s  personality  should  be  strongly  stamped  on 
the  first  number  of  Sala’s  Journal.  His  readers  are  not  likely  to 
complain  if  future  numbers  are  served  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Sala 
Sauce  • although  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  the  genial  editor’s  con- 
tributions on  this  occasion— acknowledged  and  unacknowledged— being 
ro  fewer  than  six,  viz  : " Topic  of  the  Week  ” ("  The  Painter’s  Fes- 
tival ”)  "You  Don’t  Say  So,”  "London  up  to  Date,”  " Sala-d  ot 
Anecdotes,”  "Our  Cookery  and  Recipes,”  and  "Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents ” The  world  of  letters  would  be  distinctly  poorer  for  the  lack 
of  its  Pepys  Boswells,  Evelyns,  and  Salas.  The  other  contributors 
delude  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  and  Mr  E.  J. 
Goodman.  It  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  that  Sala’s  penny  weekly  will  run 
a close  race  with  the  sixpenny  weeklies  in  the  favour  of  the  public.  1 here 
is  little  in  those  which  may  not  be  found  in  this. 


SUNDAY  TIMES. 

Wiiat  to  Read  and  Wiiat  to  Avoid.— We  hasten  to  give  the  heartiest 
of  hearty  welcomes  to  Sala’s  Journal,  conducted  by  our  valued  and 
esteemed  contributor,  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala.  Readers  of  the  Sunday 
Times  will  know  the  work  of  G.  A.  S.  too  well  to  render  any  further  recom- 
mendation at  our  hands  necessary.  The  new  paper,  which  appeared  for 
the  first  time  yesterday,  is  admirable  in  every  respect,  and  is  sure  to  enjoy 
a career  at  once  lengthy,  prosperous,  and  honourable. 

LADY'S  PICTORIAL. 

The  first  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and 
is  a subject  for  congratulation,  as  much  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  is 
such  as  only  a man  of  Mr.  Sala’s  unique  journalistic  experience,  ability, 
and  influence  could  command.  Probably  Mr.  Sala  has  been  one  mow 
victim  of  the  " illusion  of  bigness,"  for  his  Journal  certainly  lacks  noth.rg 
in  auantity  for  a pennyworth,  and  with  such  bright  matter  m it  as  Mr.  i. 
O’Connor’s  article,  “My  First  Days  in  London,”  and  Mr.  Salas  own 
characterestic  contributions.  It  should  prove  popular,  as  there  is  no  man 
living  who  could  make  such  a paper  as  lively  and  also  as  nch  in  informa- 
tion and  reminiscences  as  Mr.  Sala,  if  he  will. 

MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Sorry  to  say  could  not  procure  a copy  of  Sala's  Journal,  which  I hear 
was  published  to-day.  At  every  newsvendor’s  I went  to,  the  same  answer, 
" Out  of  print."  I trust  " George  Augustus  ” and  his  partner  Mrs.  Sala, 
had  a good  sale.  Wonder  the  clever  writer  never  thought  of  starting  a 
paper  of  his  own  before. 


NOTICES. 


Sala's  Journal,  with  the  next  and  following  numbers,  will  stand  as  an 
Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of  /250. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  first  number  fre  m 
newsagents  or  bookstalls  are  requested  to  send  at  once  to  the  Publishing 
Offices;  

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Subscriptions  must  be  made  payable  to  “ The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal," 
at  the  same  address. 

Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell's  Advertising  Offices,  167  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  a competent  staff  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  assist  in  the  production  of  his  journal,  the  Editor  is  not 
prepared  at  present  to  consider  contributions  from  other  sources,  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions ; therefore  all  authors 
forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly  requested  to  keep  copies 
thereof.  

Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  com- 
munications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor  s 
private  residence. 

Answers  to  Correspondents.  With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  cover  of  Sala's  Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the 
date  of  issue.  This  heading  will  stand  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this 
department  must  have  " Answers,  G.A.S.,”  written  m the  left-hand  corner. 

Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home-life 
wiU  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters  shou.d 
be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a previous 
note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two-Shilhngs- 
and-Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department  shomd 
have  the  word  " Boudoir”  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal.— Tw-elve  months  6s.  6d. ; six 
months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  all  countries  comprised  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala's  Journal  at  any  News- 
agents or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor,  by  Kmo,  Sell,  & Railton,  Limited,  12,  Gough  Square 
and  4,  Eolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  published  at  Sala’s  Journal  Offices,  31 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.— May  28,  1892. 
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THE  MONTE  CARLO  CANKER-WORM. 


When  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  asked  Charles  Lamb  if 
he  had  ever  heard  him  preach,  the  amiable  author  of  the 
“ Essays  of  Elia  ” replied  that  he  had  never  heard  him  do 
anything  else.  I have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  preach  any  kind  of  sermon,  theological  or  secular, 
whatsoever ; and  I implore  you  not  to  take  the  following 
remarks  as  being  of  anything  in  the  way  of  a homily  or 
admonition  addressed  to  you  from  any  high  moral  standpoint 
—a  position  which  I am  incapable  of  maintaining,  and  which 
it  would  be  impertinent  in  me,  a battered  old  man  of  the 
world,  to  pretend  to.  But,  it  is  precisely  because  I have 
seen  a great  deal  of  that  world,  and  because  I have  atten- 
tively studied  its  ever  changing  manners  these  many  years 
since,  that  I wish  to  talk  to  you  about  that  which  I hold  to 
be  a very  serious  evil,  gradually  producing  most  mischievous 
effects  on  English  middle-class  society.  A worthy  French 
ecclesiastic,  named  the  Abbe  Gaume,  who  flourished  under 
the  Second  Empire,  startled  his  contemporaries,  for  a while, 
by  the  publication  of  a book  in  which  he  vehemently 
contended  that  the  study  of  classical  literature — Latin 
or  Greek — was  the  ver  rongeur , or  canker-worm,  of  modern 
society.  We  are  all  entitled  to  our  several  opinions;  and 
many  thousands  of  persons  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
learning  will  totally  disagree,  as  they  disagreed  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Abbe  Gaume. 
Analogously,  a large  proportion  of  my  readers  may  altogether 
dissent  from  my  proposition  that  the  gambling  tables  of  the 
Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  are,  socially  speaking,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a canker-worm,  which  is  eating  slowly,  but 
surely,  to  the  heart  of  respectable — I have  nothing  to  do  with 
aristocratic — English  society.  Let  us  be  exact,  for  once,  in 
our  definitions.  What  is  a canker  ? The  dictionaries  tell  us 
that  it  is  cancerous  and  gangrenous,  whether  in  animals  or 
plants ; that  it  is  a devouring,  corroding,  or  otherwise  noxious 


agency,  producing  corruption  and  decay  ; while  Shakespeare 
bids  us  kill  “ cankers  in  the  musk-rosebuds  ” and  tells  us  that 
“ grief  is  beauty’s  canker  ” ; and  does  not  the  Poet  of  all  Tim# 
write : — 

. " And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows 
So  his  mind  cankers." 

Is  there  not  also  a Minor  Prophet,  likewise,  who  warns  us  that 
“ that  which  the  locust  left,  hath  the  canker-worm  eaten”  ? In 
America,  the  canker-worm  and  its  fellows  will  often  eat  up  a 
whole  orchard  of  apple  trees,  fruit,  leaves  and  all. 

It  was  by  a curious  coincidence,  that  I was  led  this  week 
to  commit  to  paper,  some  thoughts  which  I deemed  might 
prove  useful  to  my  readers,  touching  the  splendid  gambling 
den  which  is  the  disgrace  of  the  beautiful  Principality  of 
Monaco.  I was  reading  an  old  play,  often,  but  erroneously, 
attributed  to  Shakespeare,  called  “ The  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
— not  so  New  as  Lamentable  and  True.”  The  tragic  story 
dramatised  in  this  play  is  simply  that  of  a gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune,  named  Calverly,  who,  in  a paroxysm  of 
passion,  murdered  two  of  his  children,  and  attempted  the  life 
of  the  third,  a baby  in  the  cradle,  and  also  that  of  his  wife. 
The  dramatist  represents  the  murderer  as  plunged  in  all  sorts 
of  riotous  excesses  ; and  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
piece,  he  is  driven  to  the  extremity  of  despair  by  losses  at  play, 
which  have  reduced  him  to  utter  indigence.  The  dialogue  of 
the  play  is  wonderfully  forcible,  and  often  full  of  genuine  pathos ; 
but  it  would  be  literally  impossible  to  quote  it  at  any  length 
in  a journal  which,  I hope,  is  read  by  many  thousands  of 
ladies  and  young  people  of  both  sexes.  I may  venture, 
however,  to  transcribe  a few  lines  from  the  dolorous  lament 
of  the  neglected  and  ill-used  wife  : — - 

" What  will  become  of  us  ? All  will  away, 

My  husband  never  ceases  in  expense 
Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  his  house ; 

And  ’tis  set  down,  by  heaven’s  just  decree, 

That  Riot's  child  must  needs  be  Beggary. 

Are  these  the  virtues  that  his  youth  did  promise  ? 

Dice  and  uproarious  meetings — midnight  revels — ■ 

Taking  his  bed  with  surfeits,  ill  beseeming 
The  ancient  honour  of  his  house  and  name  ? 

And  this  not  all,  but  that  which  kills  me  most, 

When  he  recounts  his  losses,  and  false  fortunes, 

Not  as  a man  repentant,  but  half  mad, 

He  sits,  and  sullenly  locks  up  his  arms ; 

Forgetting  Heaven,  looks  downward, — which  makes  him 
£0  dreadful  that  he  frights  my  heart." 

The  husband  enters;  but  of  the  abuse  he  lavishes  on  his  wife, 
I can  only  quote  his  last  demands,  and  his  last  menaces, — 
“ Money,  money,  money  ! and  thou  must  supply  me.”  Again, 
“ Thy  dowry  shall  be  sold  to  give  new  life  unto  those  pleasures 
which  I most  affect.”  The  poor  woman  promises  to  strip 
herself  of  her  property,  and  the  husband  thus  addresses  her : 
“ Now — are  you  come  ? where’s  the  money  ? Let’s  see  the 
money.  Is  the  rubbish  sold  ? those  wiseacres,  your  lands  ? 
Why,  when — the  money — where  is  it  ? — Pour  it  down — • 
down  with  it — down  with  it : I say  pour  it  on  the  ground — - 
let’s  see  it — let’s  see  it.” 

These  words  read  like  the  ravings  of  a maniac ; and  at  last 
the  ruined  gentleman,  in  a fit  of  frenzy,  embrues  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  wife  and  children.  This  uncanny  “Yorkshire 
Tragedy,”  first  published,  I find,  in  the  year  1619,  haunted 
me  a whole  working  day.  From  the  pigeon-holes  of  my 
memory  fell  out  of  its  own  accord,  so  it  seemed,  the  mors 
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modern,  but  still  old-fashioned  drama  of  “ The  Gamester,"  in 
which  I remember  to  have  once  seen  Macready  play 
Beverley.  Then  my  wandering  thoughts  sought  out  another 
pigeon-hole,  from  which  I took  the  terrible  melodrama  of 
“ Thirty  Years  of  a Gambler’s  Life,”  with  the  unsurpassable 
Frederic  Lemaitre  as  the  unhappy  hero,  and  I seem  to  hear 
once  more  his  exulting  shout  of,  “ What ! gold,  gold  ! ” when, 
unexpectedly,  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a fresh  supply 
of  money,  soon  to  be  swiftly  squandered  at  the  gaming  table. 
These  memories  were  the  reverse  of  pleasant ; and  I was  glad 
when  the  evening  papers  came  in,  for  the  venue  of  my 
thoughts  to  be  changed  by  dwelling  on  things  “Up  to 
Date.”  I opened  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  and  read  the  report 
of  a law  suit  decided  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  that  very 
day ; and  that  narrative  made  my  head  fuller  of  the 
“Yorkshire  Tragedy”  than  ever.  Happily  there  was  no 
murder,  nor  attempted  murder,  in  the  case  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  a gentleman,  who  had  acquired  property  in  India, 
sued  the  defendants,  a firm  of  bankers,  for  the  return  of  a sum 
of  £1 2,000,  as  money  paid  by  them  on  a cheque  purporting  to 
be  (.signed  by  him,  but  which,  he  said,  he  had  not  signed 
or  given  his  authority  ; or  at  all  events  that  it  was 
not  signed  in  the  manner  required  by  his  written  instruc- 
tion to  his  bankers.  With  the  legal  niceties  of  the  case 
— which  the  plaintiff  lost — I have  nothing  whatever  to  do ; 
but  I may  state  that  the  plaintiff  admitted  in  the  witness-box 
that  he  had  been  “ unfortunate  ” at  Monte  Carlo,  and  had  lost 
there  about  ^12,000.  For  the  defendants  the  plaintiff’s  wife 
was  called ; and,  in  reply  to  the  examining  counsel,  she  said  that 
at  Monte  Carlo,  when  she  saw  how  her  husband  was  ruining 
himself  at  the  tables,  she  entreated  him  not  to  draw  more 
money  for  play,  but  to  save  something  for  herself  and  her 
children,  who  would  otherwise  be  left  penniless  in  the  streets, 
and  that  eventually  he  handed  her  a cheque  for  30,000  rupees, 
or  ^12,000  sterling.  Now,  as  I have  said,  there  is  no  kind  of 
element  of  homicide,  or  ferocity,  or  physical  cruelty,  or  even 
threats  of  cruelty,  in  this  case.  The  plaintiff  may  have  been, 
in  everything  but  his  indulgence  in  the  accursed  passion  for 
play,  the  most  loving  of  husbands,  and  the  tenderest  of  parents; 
and  the  only  texts  I dwell  upon  are  the  loss  of  this  prodigious 
sum  of  money  at  roulette,  or  trente-et-quarante,  and  the  des- 
pairing appeal  of  the  plaintiff’s  wife  to  him  not  to  draw  any 
more  money  to  gamble  with ; but  to  save  something  from 
the  wreck  to  keep  her  and  their  children  from  ruin  and 
destitution.  Am  I not  entitled  to  look  on  the  gambling  side 
of  this  lawsuit  as  a Riviera  Tragedy  ; and  may  I not  ask  how 
■ any  of  us  there  are  who  have  a tale  as  pitiable  to  tell  ? 
Possibly  those  tales  are  of  friends  we  love ; possibly  they  may 
concern  ourselves.  Again  I beseech  you  not  to  think  that  I am 
using  this  page  as  a pulpit ; or  that  I,  an  ancient  sinner,  am 
presuming  to  reprove  sin.  In  the  matter  of  gambling,  my 
own  printed  words,  published  in  1857,  in  a book  called 
“ Make  your  Game,”  rise  up  to  convict  me.  I came  into  a 
few  hundreds  of  pounds  when  I was  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
and  I lost  two-thirds  of  my  inheritance  by  trying  an  “ in- 
fallible system  ” at  the  gambling  Kursaal  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
I held  my  hand  for  seven  years,  and  never  touched  a card  nor 
staked  a shilling  on  a colour  or  a ball;  but  in  1857,  with  two 
friends,  one  of  whom  yet  survives,  I undertook  an  expedition 
to  Homburg  to  try  another  “ infallible  system  ” at 
roulette.  We  had,  between  us,  a moderate  capital ; we 
won,  for  a time,  large  sums  of  money  ; and  then,  of  course  the 
“ infallible  system  ” — like  all  infallible  systems  that  I ever  read 
about — turned  out  to  be  a hopeless  failure  ; and  we  lost  all  the 
money  that  we  had  won,  and  a great  many  more  pounds 
of  our  own,  besides.  I suppose,  that  between  1857  and  1870  I 
visited  Homburg,  usually  alone,  about  eight  times.  I lost 
the  appetite  for  heavy  play.  I won  a thousand  pounds  once, 
by  accidentally  leaving  a hundred-franc  gold  piece  on  a 
number  which  came  up  three  times  running;  and  I punctually 
lost,  before  the  week  was  over,  the  whole  of  my  booty. 
After  the  Franco-German  war,  you  will  remember,  the 
Kursaal  at  Homburg  Was,  as  a matter  of  public  morality, 
wholly  disestablished  as  a gaming  house;  but  before  that  time 


I had  played — never  heavily — at  Spa,  at  Wiesbaden,  at  Baden- 
Baden,  at  Saxon-les-Bains,  and  even  at  austere  Geneva,  to 
say  nothing  of  occasional  bouts  at  that  fascinating  game 
monte,  at  Cuba  and  in  Mexico ; or  of  an  occasional  evening 
at  faro  in  the  gaming-saloons  of  Washington,  New  York, 
and  Saratoga.  As  regards  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir  on  the 
Riviera,  I may  hint,  that  I knew  the  Casino  long  before  Monte 
Carlo  came  into  existence.  His  Highness  Prince  Grimaldi’s 
original  tripot  was  in  the  old  town  of  Monaco  itself ; and  you 
played,  not  with  gold  or  silver,  but  wuth  ivory  counters,  a stock  of 
which  you  purchased  before  entering  the  rooms.  To  Monte  Carlo, 
itself  I have  been  a dozen  times  ; but  I have  never  risked  more 
than  a few  louis  at  the  tables.  The  year  before  last  we  stayed 
three  weeks  at  Mentone,  and  only  visited  Monte  Carlo  twice  ; 
and  three  or  four  times  during  the  last  ten  years  the  train 
which  has  borne  me  to  Rome  has  stopped  at  the  Inferno  on 
the  Riviera,  and  I have  never  felt  the  slightest  desire  to 
alight  and  try  my  luck  by  backing  any  number  or  any  colour 
at  the  games  of  rouge-et-noir  or  roulette.  There  ! I think 
that  I have  made  a frank  and  full  confession  ; and  not  a few 
of  my  readers  will,  I daresay,  expand  their  nostrils  with  scorn 
and  curl  up  their  lips  in  contempt  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  an 
old  punter  as  I am,  presuming  to  decry  gambling  as  a social 
curse  and  Monte  Carlo  as  a social  canker-worm.  I will  simply 
observe  that  when  I lost  the  bulk  of  my  little  patrimony  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  I was  unmarried  ; that  I didnot  enter  into  the  matri- 
monial state  until  ten  years  afterwards  ; and  that,  as  a married 
man,  I have  never  risked  at  play  any  sum  the  loss  of  which 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  the  resources  or 
imperil  the  future  of  those  whom  I have  loved  and  love. 
I raise  my  voice  now,  feebly  it  may  be,  but  still  as  strongly 
as  I can,  for  the  reason  that  within  the  last  decade  the 
tables  of  Monte  Carlo,  which  were  formerly  only  resorted  to 
by  foreign  princes  and  foreign  adventurers ; Russian  princesses 
and  females  of  equivocal  reputation  from  Paris ; together 
with  a strong  contingent  of  English  sporting  men,  military  men, 
club  men,  and  what  I may  call  upper-class  Bohemianism  in 
English  society,  are  now  habitually  patronised,  during  the 
season,  by  members  of  the  middle  classes,  and  by  their  wives 
and  daughters  who  would  formerly  have  thought  it  wicked, 
shameful,  and  scandalous  to  enter  a public  gaming  saloon, 
but  who  now  hang  about  the  tables ; scramble  for  seats ; 
gamble  long  and  desperately,  and  tell  you  afterwards  how 
many  hundreds  of  francs  they  won  by  backing  nine  or  thirty- 
five,  and  how  many  more  hundreds  were  swept  away  by  the 
croupier’s  rake,  as  they  successively  and  fruitlessly  backed 
“ zero.”  I know  well  enough  that  it  is  perfectly  futile  to 
think  that  the  practice  of  gambling,  in  some  shape  or  another, 
can  be  entirely  or  definitively  stamped  out.  Men  will  always 
be  gamesters  in  business  or  in  play.  Betting  is  gam- 
bling. Speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  outside  it,  is 
gambling.  Club  and  company-promoting  are  other  forms  of 
gaming;  still,  to  me,  it  is  a new  and  horrible  thing  to  know  that 
English  ladies  and  girls  have  lost  that  detestation  and  terror  of 
habitual  gambling  which  formerly  distinguished  them — ■ 
detestation  and  terror,  which  the  old  playwrights  strove  their 
best  to  inculcate  in  such  dramas  as  “ The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,” 
“ The  Gamester,”  and  “ The  Road  to  Ruin.”  Of  course, 
they  meant  to  warn  both  sexes  of  the  perils  of  high  play.  They 
failed,  truly,  to  convert  the  men;  still  theydid  to  a great  extent 
inspire  women  with  hatred  and  horror  of  the  dice-box.  Such 
hatred  and  such  horror  do  not  appear  to  me  to  exist  nowadays 
among  a very  large  section  of  the  well-to-do  middle-class. 
They  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  gambling  at  an  English 
watering-place  ; but  so  soon  as  ever  they  cross  the  Channel, 
they  seem  to  have  left  behind  them  all  their  aversion  from 
squandering  money  at  the  gambling  table  ; and  among  the 
most  frantic  of  the  players  at  Monte  Carlo,  you  will  find 
English  matrons  and  English  young  ladies,  admirably  well 
brought  up,  decorous  in  every  relation  of  life,  models  at  home 
of  prudence  and  domestic  virtue  ; but  who  are  not  ashamed  on 
the  Riviera  to  rub  shoulders  with  professional  gamesters, 
sharpers,  and  profligates  of  both  sexes, 
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Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  many  delightful  and  admirable 
traits  in  his  many-sided  character ; but  if  he  possesses  one 
characteristic  more  strongly  marked  than  another,  surely  it  is 
that  of  perseverance.  Like  Frangois  in  “ Richelieu,” 
Mr.  Besant  knows  no  such  word  as  fail;  and  the  greater  number 
of  obstacles  placed  in  his  pathway,  the  more  energetic  does 
the  distinguished  novelist  become  ; and,  donning  his  stout 
armour  of  resolution,  he  sallies  forth  from  his  quiet  tent  prepared 
to  do  battle  with  the  whole  world  if  necessary. 


Mr.  Besant  has  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  England 
like  France,  should  have  an  Academy  of  Letters;  and,  being 
of  that  fixed  opinion,  naturally  the  author  of  “All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,”  with  his  customary  determination, 
sets  to  work  to  bring  about  this  desirable  institution  ; but, 
being  a believer  in  the  “ thin  end  of  the  wedge,”  he  does 
nothing  in  a hurry,  but  creeps  very  gently  towards  his 
desired  object.  “The  thin  end  of  the  wedge,”  in  the 
formation  of  an  English  Academy  of  Letters,  may  perhaps 
prove  to  be  the  Authors’  Club,  which,  after  some  amount  of 
opposition  and  a vast  deal  of  lukewarmness  on  the  parts  of 
a considerable  number  of  authors  of  note,  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Besant  has  succeeded  in  forming,  and  which  has  now 
passed  from  the  preliminary  stages  to  that  of  actual 
existence.  The  club  is  founded  upon  a Limited  Liability 
Company,  which  we  are  told  is  already  established  and 
registered. 


In  these  days  of  speculative  club-promoting,  it  is  pleasing  to 
learn  that  this  Limited  Liability  Company  is  not  a commer- 
cial one,  and  that  its  directors  receive  no  fees,  and  that  all 
profits  will  accrue  to  the  Authors’  Club.  The  list  of  names 
on  the  General  Committee  is  representative  of  every  branch 
of  letters,  and  the  first  directors  are  Lord  Monkswell,  Mr. 
Walter  Besant,  Mr.  H.  Tedder,  the  well-known  Secretary 
and  Librarian  of  the  Athenaeum,  and  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd, 
who  acts  as  Chairman. 


The  qualifications  for  membership  are  that  a man  should 
be  a British  subject  or  a citizen  of  the  United  States;  an 
author  in  the  widest  acceptance  of  the  term  ; a contributor 
to  a leading  periodical,  or  a journalist  of  established  position. 
And  he  must  be  “ clubbable.”  We  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  “ clubbable.”  Does  it  mean  that 
all  members  of  the  club  are  to  be  “ hail  fellow  well  met  ” 
whether  a mutual  acquaintance  is  desired  or  not ; to  be  always, 
when  within  the  precincts  of  the  club,  beaming  with  good 
humour,  and  ever  ready  to  enter  into  genial  and  animated 
conversation  with  whomsoever  may  care  to  “ button-hole  ” 
you  for  a chat  about  their  literary  schemes  for  the  future, 
treat  you  to  a long  story  of  their  disappointments  in  the  past ; 
or  give  you  an  exhaustive  verbal  criticism  of  some  other 
members’  last  new  work,  on  “ The  Moon : its  Uses  and 
Abuses ; or,  the  Advance  of  Civilization  in  Darkest  Bore- 
dom ? ” When  Doctor  Johnson  invented  the  word  “ club- 
bale  ” he  omitted  to  give  us  its  precise  definition. 


But  what  about  the  literary  ladies  ? Are  they  not  to 
participate  in  the  pleasures  and  privileges  of  the  Authors’ 


Club  ? This  question  appears  to  have  vexed  the  chivalrous 
susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Besant  and  his  colleagues ; but  after 
much  earnest  conference  between  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Directors,  although  it  has  been  decided  not 
to  admit  any  lady  members,  there  is  to  be  once  a week  “a  tea, 
plum-cake,  and  gossip  ladies’  afternoon  ; ” and  a monthly 
dinner,  to  which  members  of  the  fair  sex  will  be  cordially 
invited. 


But,  ladies,  why  have  you  pestered  dear  Mr.  Besant — you 
know  how  thoroughly  good-natured  he  is,  and  that  it  causes 
him  real  sorrow  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  even  one  of  your  many 
requests — to  admit  you  as  members  to  the  Authors’  Club  ? 
You  have  one  of  your  own  in  Fleet  Street,  which  was  lately 
founded  by  that  deservedly  popular  authoress,  “John  Strange 
Winter,”  who  is  always  willing  and  ready  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  forward  the  interests  of  her  sisters  of  the  pen. 
The  Writers’  Club  is,  we  hear,  a really  cosy,  comfortable 
little  institution ; and  the  promoter  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  success  of  it.  Remember,  ladies  of  the  Writers’ 
Club,  if  you  accept  the  hospitality  offered  you  by  the  members 
of  the  Authors’  Club,  that  you  will  be  in  honour  bound  to 
return  the  same  as  in  these  days  of  equality  it  would  be  down- 
right mean  of  you  enjoy  the  dinners  and  plumcake  of  the 
Authors’  Club  and  neglected  to  bid  the  members  in  return  to 
“ look  in  ” at  Fleet  Street  and  break  bread  with  you. 


The  Rothschild  family,  and  the  wealthy  Hebrew  community 
generally  in  Paris,  have  been  making  gay  lately  over  the 
wedding  of  Mademoiselle  Juliette  de  Rothschild,  second 
daughter  of  the  Baron  Gustave,  who  was  married  to  Baron 
Leonina  last  week.  Many  leading  Jewish  families  went  from 
London  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  legal  marriage 
took  place  at  the  Mayoralty  of  the  8th  arrondissement,  for 
which  ceremony  the  bride  was  arrayed  in  a soft  grey  silk, 
trimmed  with  pale  blue  satin  and  white  guipure,  while  her 
mother  wore  a dress  of  black  and  violet  brocade.  Owing  to 
the  recent  death  of  the  Baroness  Albert,  the  ceremony  at  the 
synagogue  was  a comparatively  quiet  one ; still  the  guests 
formed  a brilliant  crowd.  The  bride  wore  a white  faille, 
absolutely  plain  and  simple  in  design  her  only  ornament  being 
a magnificent  rope  of  pearls,  wound  many  times  round  her 
neck.  Was  it  out  of  compliment  to  Sala’s  Journal  that 
yellow  and  black  were  adopted  as  colours  for  the  six  brides- 
maids, who  were  all  dark  as  to  the  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion, 
and  were  all  gowned  in  the  deep  yellow  tone  displayed  on  our 
covers  ? If  so,  thanks  to  Baroness  Leonina. 


The  well-earned  popularity  of  the  Rothschild  family  ought 
at  least  to  have  spared  them  from  insult  on  this  occasion ; 
and  their  many  acts  of  charity  and  generosity,  which  embraces 
all  creeds  and  nations  in  its  bounty,  should  have  taught  for- 
bearance to  their  religion;  yet  an  anti  Jewish  enthusiast, 
the  Margin  de  Mores,  contrived  to  raise  a clamour  in  the  street 
in  which  the  synagogue  was  situated,  but  he  was  led  away  in 
custody  of  the  police,  and  not  liberated  until  the  carriages  and 
guests  had  all  departed.  < 


The  Cart-Horse  Parade  in  Battersea  Park  on  Whit  Monday 
will  attract  thousands  of  people  to  that  beautiful  but  usually 
almost  deserted  open  space.  There  is  no  prettier  sight  than 
this  show  of  magnificent  London  dray-horses,  all  so  carefully 
groomed  and  so  well  fed.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  drivers 
are  proud  of  their  shining  charges ; for  the  true  English  cart 
horse  is,  next  to  the  Clydesdale,  the  most  splendid  specimen 
of  his  species  in  the  world.  When  the  Government  of  the 
East  India  Company  once  wished  to  make  a present 
to  Runjeet  Singh,  the  old  lion  of  Lahore,  they  sent  him  a pair 
of  London  drayhorses,  eighteen  hand?-  high.  In  a country 
where  the  heaviest  work  is  much  better  done  by  elephants 
a more  useless  gift  could  not  have  been  tendered ; still,  the 
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gigantic  steeds  were  objects  of  unbounded  admiration  in  a 
land  where  any  horse  over  fourteen  hands  is  tall,  and  where 
the  cart-horse  breed  is  unknown. 


The  horses  of  the  great  London  brewers  have  come  to  be 
almost  regarded  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Metropolis, 
together  with  the  always  genial  and  smiling  giants  who  drive 
them.  Was  it  not  a Truman  and  Hanbury  drayman,  who, 
when  he  was  twitted  with  allowing  his  wife  to  beat  him, 
made  the  reply,  which  has  become  almost  a household 
proverb,  that  “ it  amuses  she  and  it  doesn’t  hurt  I ” ? 


It  was  a Barclay  and  Perkin’s  drayman,  too,  who  used  his 
cart  whip  so  energetically  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Austrian 
Field-Marshal  Haynau  when  he  visited  the  Bankside 
Brewery.  The  indignation  of  the  mighty  Barclay  and 
Perkins  man  had  been  roused  to  a white  heat  by  the  report 
that  Haynau  had  caused  a Hungarian  lady  to  be  scourged. 
The  infuriated  giants  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  old  gentleman 
with  one  accord,  soundly  belaboured  him  with  their  whips, 
and  pulled  out  handfuls  of  his  long  grey  whiskers  ; and  finally, 
being  joined  by  a band  of  sympathetic  roughs,  chased  him 
along  the  river-side  until  their  ill-fated  victim  found  refuge 
in  a small  beerhouse,  the  sign  of  which  was  thenceforth 
changed  to  “ Marshal  Haynau’s  Retreat." 


Dray  horses  played  a somewhat  prominent  part  in  the 
funeral  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  it  came  about 
in  this  way.  When  the  heavy,  unwieldy  funeral  car  was 
finished,  a rehearsal  of  the  pageant  was  decided  upon.  To  the 
consternation  of  the  officials  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Depart- 
ment it  was  discovered  that  there  was  not  a firm  of  under- 
takers in  London  who  could  supply  a team  of  black  horses 
equal  to  the  task  of  drawing  the  Juggernaut’s  car.  Some 
official,  noted,  like  Mr.  Burnand,  for  his  “ happy  thoughts, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  apply  to  a 
London  firm  of  gin-distillers  for  the  loan  of  a team  of  their 
noble  black  dray-horses,  for  which  they  are  famous.  The 
loan  was  granted,  and  the  horses  were  duly  decked  out  with 
black  velvet  drapings,  ornamented  with  silver  embroidery 
from  head  to  foot,  and  surmounted  with  massive  ostrich 
plumes,  and  their  tails  made  beautifully  flowing  by  the 
addition  of  horse-hair  tresses.  All  was  now  ready ; but 
alas,  the  undertakers  men  found  themselves  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  of  driving  and  managing  these  fiery  animals. 
Considering  caps  had  again  to  be  put  on,  and  ultimately  a 
contingent  of  distillers’  draymen  had  to  be  engaged  to  lead 
the  recalcitrant  steeds.  As  the  burly  draymen  were  one  and  all 
of  enormous  stature,  and  had  to  be  also  arrayed  in  the  trap- 
pings of  woe  suitable  to  the  exalted  occasion,  their  presence  must 
have  considerably  added  to  the  expense  of  perhaps  the  costliest 
public  funeral  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Bravo,  Mr.  Douglas ! Would  that  there  were  more  like 
you  both  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  the  public  at 
large,  who  are  generally  but  too  ready,  like  the  Priest  and  the 
Leviteof  the  parable,  to  pass  by  on  the  “other  side,”  and  leave 
the  policeman  to  fight  for  himself  against  long  and  often  over- 
whelming odds.  Not  so,  the  plucky  curate  from  St.  Pancras, 
who,  when  he  saw  Police-constable  Billings  knocked  down 
and  assaulted  by  a crowd  of  roughs  while  taking  a man  into 
custody,  came  at  once  to  the  rescue,  helped  the  constable  to 
his  feet,  and  assisted  in  securing  another  prisoner. 


Never  was  there  a truer  saying  than  “ that  no  knowledge 
is  ever  lost.”  Had  Mr.  Douglas  been  less  of  an  athlete  when  at 
Oxford  he  would  have  been  less  use  as  a citizen,  and  Con- 
stable Billings  might  have  been  more  roughly  handled,  and 
perhaps  murdered.  In  this  case  the  weight  of  the  trained 
fist  was  worth  a whole  sermon  of  exhortation  to  the  crowd. 


The  members  of  the  F Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
are  full  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  timely  aid  he 
extended  to  their  comrade ; and,  in  addition  to  their  thanks, 
which  they  freely  expressed,  the  grateful  men  in  blue  sub- 
scribed among  themselves  to  present  him  with  a large  cross 
of  18-carat  gold,  which  was  presented  to  the  brave  curate  by 
Superintendent  Steggles  at  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court. 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  is  shortly  going  to  India  as  a missionary, 
will  take  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  of  the  police 
force  of  London,  and  to  him  the  handsome  cross  will  be  a 
pleasant  souvenir  of  their  gratitude.  The  public,  perhaps, 
scarcely  realise  how  often  the  police  need  their  hands 
strengthened  both  by  the  moral  and  active  support  of  those 
around  them  ; nor  are  they  cognizant  of  how  many  constables 
are  injured  and  disabled  in  the  course  of  every  year  by  con- 
tact with  the  rough  element  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 


Poor  Madame  Patti ! And  yet  are  we  right  in  this  ejacula- 
tion ? For  we  find  that  far  from  pitying  herself,  the  great 
singer  states  she  has  never  had  anywhere  a grander  reception 
than  that  accorded  to  her  in  America.  The  busy  President 
of  the  United  States  found  time  to  give  a reception  in  hei 
honour.  At  three  concerts  only,  the  sum  of  £15,000  was 
realised  ; indeed,  Madame  Patti  may  be  said  to  fairly  coin 
gold  every  time  she  opens  her  mouth.  She  may  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  the  modern  representative  of  the  princess  in  the  fairy 
tale  from  whose  mouth  fell  showers  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
whenever  she  spoke.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  material 
benefits  accruing  from  her  Trans-atlantic  visit,  we  again  say 
“ Poor  Madame  Patti ! ” Another  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  tell. 
At  her  last  concert  in  New  York  three  thousand  of  her 
admirers — ladies  all — persisted  in  kissing  her  1 What  an 
interminable  and  flavourless  ceremony  must  this  have  been. 


We  should  like  to  hear  more  about  it.  Did  the  great 
songstress  offer  her  lips  to  each  chaste  salute,  or  did  she 
coyly  turn  her  cheek  ? Did  she  sit  or  stand  during  the 
ordeal  ? And  above  all,  did  she  return  each  kiss  ? If  so,  to 
what  may  we  liken  this  gigantic  feat  in  osculation  ? ByAhe- 
bye,  perhaps,  it  is  no  very  extraordinaryfeat  for  Madame  Patti 
to  have  performed  after  all,  supposing  she  really  did  return  the 
salute  of  her  band  of  fair  worshippers,  since  a little  Greek 
princess  of  our  acquaintance  tells  us  that  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  Queen  of  Greece  when  she  holds  a Drawing  Room  to  kiss 
on  the  forehead  all  those  ladies  who  are  presented  to  her 
whom  she  does  not  know  personally,  and  to  kiss  on  the  cheek 
those  who  have  the  honour  of  being  well  known  to  her. 


Concerning  the  “ Ring  des  Nibelungen " another  corre- 
spondent writes  to  us  : If  instead  of  saying  that  Wagner’s 
tetralogy  had  “ never  been  translated,”  you  had  said  that  it 
had  “ never  been  played  in  translated  form,”  you  would  have 
been  absolutely  right.  It  may  interest  your  numerous  readers 
to  know  that  there  is  some  chance  of  its  being  heard  in 
English  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  Wagner 
Society  with  Sir  Augustus  Harris  by  which  a number  of 
Wagner’s  operas  are  to  be  presented  in  the  English  language  ; 
and  among  them  will  doubtless  be  included  some  if  not  all 
the  works  comprised  in  the  “ Ring  des  Nibelungen." 


Another  lecturer  is  in  the  field ; and  one  too  who  will 
always  receive  a hearty  welcome  from  all  lovers  of  Punch, 
and  this  we  take  it  will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  sane 
population  of  the  British  Isles — the  sour,  the  crabbed,  the 
snarlers,  and  the  cynics  of  course  excepted ; but  happily 
they  go  to  make  but  a small  proportion  of  the  world’s 
denizens.  To  all  others  the  debut  of  Mr.  du  Maurier, 
at  Princes’  Hall  on  the  lecture  platform,  gave  us  all  the 
opportunity  of  appreciating  our  most  genial  of  caricaturists 
under  another  guise.  Everybody  who  has  studied  his  amusing 
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drawings  from  week  to  week  in  the  pages  of  Punch  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  Mr.  du  Maurier  was  originally  intended 
for  a man  of  science.  Evidently,  like  the  poet, . the  caricaturist 
is  born  and  not  made,  for  we  hear  that  Dr.  Williamson,  under 
whom  he  studied,  pronounced  that  he  might  make  a good 
caricaturist,  but  he  would  certainly  be  a very  bad  chemist.  1 he 
world  at  large  would  have  been  the  poorer  had  the  decision  bee 
reversed,  for  it  would  have  lost  many  a good-humoured 
and  hearty  laugh,  which  is  as  medicine  to  the  weary  mind, 
if  chemistry  had  gained  the  day  and  claimed  Du  Maurier 
as  its  own. 


The  Huddersfield  County  Council  have  been  exercised  in 
mind  and  in  debate  by  the  suggestion  made  by  some  of 
the  Councillors  to  open  their  TownHall  on  Sundays,  ihe 
promoters  of  the  motion  urged  the  desirability  of  being 
allowed  to  let  the  Hall  on  Sunday  as  well  as  through 
the  week,  adding  this  saving  clause,  that  no  money  was 
to  be  taken  at  the  door,  or  charge  made  for  admission, 
either  by  ticket  or  programme  The  Hall  would  be  let  to  any 
religious  denomination,  and  might  serve  as  a place  to  recieve 
the  overflow  of  those  unable  to  get  into  various  places  of 
worship  in  the  town. 


The  opponents  to  the  scheme,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
stanced the  violation  of  Sabbath  quiet  as  seen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  drew  a dark  picture  of  England  without  her  seventh 
day  of  rest.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  Sunday 
on  the  Continent  is  a day  of  work  as  much  of  enjoyment. 


final  piece  of  news,  and  this  is,  that  the  gentleman  with 
an  alias  has  been  fined  £25  and  costs,  or  three  months  1m- 
prisonment,  by  the  Luton  bench  of  magistrates,  who  it 
appears  utterly  fail  to  see  the  humour  in  Mr.  Sims’s  attempt 
to  earn  a living  without  work.  In  our  humble  opinion  the 
rogue  should  have  been  fined  the  whole  amount  of  ^127  which 
he  had  so  dishonestly  made. 


Brighton  is  now  putting  on  its  Whitsun  face,  and  is  all 
sunshine  and  smiles.  The  holiday-keepers  who  anticipate 
rushing  away  for  a few  days  from  the  atmosphere  of  busy 
London,  will  find  no  better  or  more  congenial  spot  than  the 
Queen  of  Watering  Places  in  which  to  spend  the  time.  At 
all  events,  the  boatmen,  amongst  many  others,  are  ant'  , ipating 
good  business  during  the  Whitsun  holiday,  and  given  hne 
weather  and  a fair  sea,  they  should  be  able  to  make  a decent 
pile,  jovial  Captain  Collins— and  what  Londoner  is  there 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  gallant  skipper  of  the  Skylark— is 
quite  ready  to  meet  his  old  friends,  and  extend  to  them  yet 
another  hearty  welcome  ; and  he  will  doubtless  once  more 
sing  them,  if  not  songs  of  Araby,  at  all  events  Ins  popular 
nautical  ditties,  in  his  very  best  style. 


Although  “ the  Capting  ” dearly  loves  a life  on  the  ocean 
wave,  he  does  not  in  any  way  despise  a rural  life.  He  has 
a charming  little  villa,  at  a village  about  twelve  miles  from 
Brighton,  and  it  is  here,  where  the  summer  is  past,  and 
autumn  leaves  begin  to  fall,  that  he  rusticates  and  manages  to 
spend  many  happy  hours. 


There  can,  surely  be  no  possible  harm  in  holding  a 
religious  meeting  in  a hall,  any  more  than  in  a church 
or  other  place  of  worship,  and  the  opening  of  museums 
and  similar  places,  instead  of  encouraging  noise  and  rowdyism 
on  the  Sunday,  will  go  far,  we  venture  to  think,  towards 
preserving  the  quiet  spirit  of  the  day. 


It  is  urged  that  the  masses  will  be  more  healthily  amused  in 
the  fresh  air  than  indoors but  the  hall  or  museum  is 
often  nearer  at  hand  than  the  park  or  open  space,  and  is  more 
available  for  wet  and  dreary  weather.  We  maintain  that 
providing  reasonable  and  rational  diversion  to  the  working 
classes  on  Sunday  is  a matter  of  the  widest  moment,  and 
if  the  opening  of  these  places  of  amusement  only  serves  to 
lure  even  one  man  in  every  hundred  from  soddening  himself 
in  the  public-house  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  promoters  will 
have  well  justified  their  course  of  action.  We  therefore 
rejoice  to  see  that  the  motion  for  opening  the  Huddersfield 
Town  Hall  was  victoriously  carried. 


We  have  lately  been  somewhat  overwhelmed  with  appeals 
for  advice  from  both  sexes  as  to  how  to  get  a living.  It 
appears  that  this  topic,  which  constantly  grows  and  gathers, 
will  assume  the  guise  of  The  Question  of  the  Day,  dis- 
placing in  time  all  other  queries.  The  Irish  Question,  the 
Labour  Question,  the  Tithe  Question,  will  all  sink  into  utter 
insignificance  beside  the  question  of  how  to  get  a living,  how 
to  provide  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  the  tyrant  body 
which  demands  each  and  all  of  these  things  from  us.  Some 
people  find  the  matter  one  of  easy  solution,  to  others  the 
difficulties  in  the  matter  seem  well  nigh  insuperable ; 
but  Mr.  Albert  Sims,  who  also  owns  the  convenience  of 
an  alias,  appears  to  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  to  have  in 
his  own  case  solved  this  important  problem.  Without 
either  toiling  or  moiling,  he  has  found  out  the  way  to  earn  an 
income  without  working  for  it.  In  return  for  the  modest 
outlay  of  a few  shillings  for  an  advertisement, *he  has  received 
the  comfortable  return  of  £127 — so  say  the  police,  who  found 
over  two  thousand  letters  at  his  house,  referring  to  a guessing 
competition  which  he  had  started.  To  those  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing the  lead  set  them  by  Mr.  Sims,  we  must  impart  one 


At  Whitsun,  too,  the  Sea  Breeze  is  due  at  the  head  of  the 
West  Pier,  in  spic  and  span  condition,  ready  to  resume  the 
pleasant  trips  to  Worthing,  Eastbourne,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast.  Captain  Lee  has  done  much  to 
popularise  steamboat  excursions  from  Brighton,  and  be  has 
left  it  to  the  Company  which  has  been  formed,  and  of  which 
he  is  the  managing  director,  to  do  more.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant,  it  may  be  hoped,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  step  on 
board  a steamer  at  the  West  Pier  and  journey  across  the 
silvery  streak  to  the  friendly  shores  of  France,  instead  ox 
having  to  travel  to  Folkestone  or  Dover. 


Sussex  has  just  lost  a champion— a champion  in  a good 
cause.  His  name  was  Osborne,  and  he  lived  at  Worthing. 
At  one  period  of  his  career  he  was  famed  for  his  boxing 
abilities,  but  later  on  he  found  his  level  as  a temperance 
advocate.  At  this  he  proved  himself  an  adept,  and  passed 
away  full  of  honours  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  76. 


The  proposed  new  theatre  at  Brighton,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  is  evidently  not  regarded  by  some  of 
the  tradesmen  in  North  Street  as  a thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  ever.  They  sent  a memorial  to  the  Town  Council 
strongly  opposing  its  erection,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  traffic.  They  got  no  satisfaction,  however, 
from  that  body,  who  believe  that  the  principle  of  free  trade 
should  exist  even  in  theartes. 


A correspondent  begs  us  to  say  a few  seasonable  words  to 
induce  the  Council  of  Brighton  to  carry  on  the  Old  Steine 
Band,  which  was  so  successful  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  weather.  There  is  every  indication  this  year  that 
the  weather  will  be  bright  and  warm,  and  a repetition  of 
the  al  fresco  concerts  in  the  Old  Steine  will  undoubtedly 
be  a source  of  pure  enjoyment  to  hundreds  of  lovers 
of  music.  It  would  be  a matter  \ery  . easy 
to  arrange  if  the  Corporation  would  take  it  up 
and  ascertain  from  all  the  residents  if  tlmy  are 
willing  to  subscribe  to  a band  fund.  e shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  subscribe  our  mite,  and  sincerely  hope 
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that  other  Brightonians  will  be  inclined  to  follow  suit. 
England  would  be  a brighter  and  cbeerfuller  country  if 
there  were  bands  playing  every  day  in  our  open  spaces. 
We  could  easily  do  with  less  piano  ; but  we  want  a greater 
number  of  those  really  first-class  brass  bands,  which  are  to  be 
heard  in  nearly  every  Continental  town  of  any  importance 
whatsoever  all  through  the  summer  months. 


A book  which  should  prove  interesting  reading  to  all  Sussex 
people  will  shortly  be  published,  entitled  « A Peep  into  the 
Past : Brighton  in  the  Olden  Times.”  A fellow  journalist  of 
ours,  Mr.  John  George  Bishop,  is  the  author ; and  if  any 
man  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  of 
Brighton  past  and  present  it  is  certainly  Mr.  Bishop,  as 
last  week  he  completed  fifty-three  years  of  journalistic 
service  on  the  Brighton  Herald.  We  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  perusal  of  this  his  latest  work,  “ A Peep  into 
the  Past,”  the  interest  of  which  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  illustrations  and  portraits  which  will  appear  in  it. 


Mr.  Lipton,  the  celebrated  tea  and  provision  dealer,  has 
just  paid  to  Her  Majesty  s Customs  the  largest  amount  that 
has  ever  been  paid  by  any  tea  dealer  in  one  sum.  His  cheque 
was  for  £1 5,359  8s.,  a sum  which  will  give  the  public  some 
inkling  as  to  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Lipton’s  tea  operations. 
Large  as  is  this  sum,  under  the  old  rate  of  duty  it  would 
have  amounted  to  upwards  of  ^23,000.  We  are  informed 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  above  duty  was  for 
Ceylon  teas. 

Would  that  the  wealthy  tea  planter  were  a near  relative  of 
ours,  or  that  he  would  adopt  us  as  such  and  allow  ^us 
to  take  a long  holiday  every  year,  “ free  of  all  charges  ” — 
as  they  say  in  commercial  circles — in  that  eminently 
spicy  and  balmy  island  of  Ceylon ; and  ultimately  that 
he  would  make  us  a present  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
productive  of  his  many  estates  there.  _ We  like  not  England 
any  better  than  our  friend  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  likes  it ; but 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  unfortunately  no  control 
prevent  us  from  following  the  example  of  the  distinguished 
poet,  who,  when  the  inclination  seizes  him  to  travel,  is  able 
to  pack  up  his  trunks,  bid  adieu  to  the  shores  of  Albion,  and 
seek  quietude  and  rest  in  some  beautiful  nook  of  Japan,  and 
there  forget  the  busy,  bustling,  noisy,  toilsome  world  of  Lon- 
don. We  are  quite  confident  that  in  Ceylon  we  could  find 
that  fair,  quiet,  and  sweet  rest  for  which  we  often  yearn,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  we  find  it  at  someone  else’s  expense. 


The  Lady  Mayoress  will  hold  a Rose  Show  and  Floral 
Fete  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Friday,  June  24th,  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women  in  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  Road,  under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  the  Presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ; and 
a number  of  influential  ladies  have  promised  to  preside  or  to 
assist  at  the  stalls.  The  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 
in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Road — of  which  “ Self  ” is  a life 
governor — is  a most  deserving  charity,  and  we  hope  that  a 
large  amount  of  money  will  be  realized  for  it  from  the  Lady 
Mayoress’s  Fete  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  tickets  of 
admission  will  be  2s.  6d.,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  ladies  who  have  consented  to  preside  at  the  stalls  ; from 
the  Mansion  House ; from  Mr.  Mitchell,  Old  Bond  Street ; 
Messrs.  Keith,  Prowse  and  Co. ; or  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Garrard  Kestin,  at  the  Hospital.  After  6 p.m.  the  admission 
will  be  is.  without  a ticket. 


At  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  which  was 
held  on  Thursday  last,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  this  most  youthful  of  theatrical  managers  proved 
himself  to  be  as  accomplished  a public  speaker  as  he  is 


an  actor.  It  would,  some  may  argue,  be  a matter  of  course 
for  an  actor  to  be  a good  after-dinner  speaker ; but  such  is 
not  the  case  as  a rule.  An  actor  may  charm  an  audience  at 
the  theatre  every  night  by  the  easiness  and  eloquence  of  his 
oratory  ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  words  he 
utters  are  the  words  of  another,  and  not  his  own.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  a different  matter  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech  when  the  composition  of  the  peroration  emanates  from 
oneself.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  George  Alexander  was 
“all  there,”  and  by  the  force  of  his  sound  common  sense 
arguments  and  his  eloquence  drew  from  the  purses  of  his 
listeners  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  Theatrical  Fund. 


The  “ Cleopatra  " of  Victorien  Sardou  and  Emile  Moreau, 
in  Madame  Bernhardt’s  hands,  was  a magnificent  performance 
at  the  Royal  English  Opera  House  last  Saturday  evening, 
and  the  “drama  in  five  acts"  was  converted  into  a 
grand  play  by  reason  of  the  unsurpassable  genius  of 
the  'great  Sarah.  The  piece  has  evidently  been 
written  for  her,  and  her  alone,  since  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  character,  that  of  Mark  Antony,  no  one  else 
is  of  the  least  importance  ; and  the  large  and  brilliant  audience 
assembled  on  Saturday  would  not  have  willed  it  otherwise. 
They  were  apparently  quite  content  with  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  desired  no  one  else.  Such  is  the  power  of  her  magnetic 
influence  that  she  is  all  in  all  to"  her  audience  ; on  her  they 
fix  their  entire  attention,  and  all  her  companions  on  the 
stage  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  just  so  many  puppets. 


From  the  moment  of  Cleopatra’s  entrance  from  her  smart 
galley,  when  she  comes  to  visit  Antony  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  casting  her  spell  over  him,  to  the  moment  of  her 
death  scene  across  the  body  of  her  lover,  we  followed  every 
act  with  admiring  wonderment.  The  marvellous  voice,  with 
its  varying  tones — now  raised  in  passionate  hate,  now 
sinking  to  the  tender,  tremulous  whisperings  of  love,  and 
anon  changing  to  the  spiteful  accents  of  baffled  ambition, 
and  finally  to  the  despair  of  poignant  regret  as  she  sees 
Antony  die,  testify  to  the  fact  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  still 
reigns  supreme  as  the  greatest  of  modern  actresses. 
“ Cleopatra  ” should  attract  crowded  audiences  to  the  English 
Opera  House,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Abbey  will  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  or  his  choice  of  a theatre, 
for  the  appearance  of  the  divine  Sarah  in  London  this  season. 


The  first  ladies'  evening  of  the  Gallery  Club,  held  last 
Thursday,  May  26th,  was  a particularly  enjoyable  function. 
Many  pretty  women,  arrayed  in  exceptionally  smart  toilettes, 
were  present,  among  the  prettiest  and  smartest  perhaps 
being  Lady  Hothfield,  Lady  de  Trafford,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Chappell,  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Wortley,  who  was  accompanied  by 
her  two  fair  daughters.  The  entertainment  was  unique  in  its 
variety.  “ Our  only  coster,”  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier,  came 
from  the  Tivoli  and  delighted  his  hearers  with  several  songs, 
among  his  ditties  being  the  celebrated  “ Knocked  ’em  in  the 
Old  Kent  Road,”  or  we  think  it  was  this  famous  serenade, 
with  a refrain  of  something  about  that  particular  London  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Bertram  performed  some  wonderful  conjuring  tricks, 
and  Mr.  John  Le  Hay  created  a great  deal  of  mirth  and 
laughter  by  the  facetious  sayings  of  his  ventriloquial  puppets. 


M.  Paderewski,  who,  by  the  way,  only  intends,  it  is  said, 
to  play  once  in  London  this  season,  must  look  to  his  laurels. 
There  is  another  wonderful  Russian  pianist,  M.  Alexander 
Siloh,  in  the  field.  M.  Siloh  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London  at  Princes  Hall  one  afternoon  last  week,  and  by  his 
artistic  playing,  which  we  have  heard  described  as  “ lumi- 
nous,” immediately  commanded  the  attention  and  the 
applause  of  his  audience. 


At  a concert  given  last  week  by  Miss  Isabel  George,  at  the 
Portman  Rooms,  we  were  interested  to  meet  with  a Russian 
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singer,  Madame  Swiatlowsky,  formerly  principal  contralto 
at  the  Moscow  Opera  House.  The  lady  has  a rich, 
sympathetic  voice,  and  sings  with  nice  expression. 
When  she  first  came  to  England,  a year  or  two  ago, 
her  imperfect  knowledge  of  English  told  somewhat  against 
her,  especially  in  oratorio  music.  She  seems  now,  however, 
to  have  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  our  language,  and  she 
is  as  much  at  home  in  familiar  English  ballads  as  in  the 
beautiful  songs  of  Tchaikowsky. 


Among  the  pianists  who  have  recently  visited  this  country, 
a German  named  Lutter  deserves  a word  of  mention. 
“ Lutter  ” in  French  means  “to  struggle,  ” but  “Lutter” 
in  German  seems  to  mean  one  who  plays  the  piano  without 
any  struggle  ; Herr  Lutter’s  modest  aim  being  simply  to  do 
justice  to  the  composer.  This  pianist  comes  from  Hanover, 
for  which  reason,  had  not  the  famous  old  « Queen’s  Concert- 
Rooms”  been  done  away  with,  he  would  doubtless,  from  a 
sense  of  appropriateness,  have  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Hanover  Square. 


An  orchestra  of  ladies  played  last  week  with  brilliant 
success  at  Princes  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  a conductor 
named  Moberly.  uLa  Donna,  t Moberly  ” some  one  will  perhaps 
say.  Not  at  all  so.  Moberly  is  not  a lady,  but  a clergyman. 
The  leader  and  solo  violinist,  Miss  Winifred  Holiday,  pleased 
us  much.  Whenever  in  future  we  feel  dull,  and  desirous  of 
having  the  gloom  of  life  dispelled  by  a musical  stimulant, 
“ Give  us  a Holiday,”  we  shall  say. 


Who  will  have  the  courage  to  say  that  trial  matinees  are  a 
mistake  after  paying  a visit  to  the  Criterion  to  see  “Agatha”  ? 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scratch  performance  here — scenery, 
dresses,  cast,  and  acting  were  all  as  perfect  as  if  the  piece 
had  been  rehearsed  for  a regular  night  production.  It  must 
have  been  a very  costly  matinee,  for  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, some  of  the  best  talent  on  the  English  stage  appeared  in 
“ Agatha.”  The  play  as  it  now  stands  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment in  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  characters  too  frequently 
having  to  actually  face  a listener  whose  presence  they  are  not 
supposed  to  be  aware  of.  This  occurred  so  many  times  that 
it  was  a matter  for  some  wonderment  that  Mr.  Wyndham 
had  not  been  able  to  arrange  things  differently.  Still,  these 
are  small  faults  that  can  be  easily  remedied. 


OURNAL. 


people  smiled,  and  old  London  looked  its  gayest.  Her 
Majesty  may  well  enjoy  a green  old  age,  for  she  draws  vigour 
and  nourishment  from  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  where  lives 
and  ever  springs  anew  a perennial  and  deeply-rooted  plant  in 
the  love  they  bear  to  their  Queen.  As  years  roll  on,  this 
affection  deepens  and  broadens,  for  each  anniversary  which 
tells  of  an  added  year,  tells  also  of  added  reverence  to  tae 
good  woman  and  the  wise  Sovereign. 


Conjectures  have  been  many  of  late  concerning  the  title  to 
be  conferred  upon  Prince  George  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen’s  Birthday.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  even  the  title  borne  by  his  deceased  brother, 
have  all  been  conferred  upon  him  by  those  “ who  knew.” 
But  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  the  time-honoured  Dukedom 
of  York,  which  has  historic  precedent,  as  being  frequently 
borne  by  the  second  sons  of  the  monarch,  Henry  VIII.  and 
Charles  I.  being  notable  examples,  both  succeeding  to  the 
throne  owing  to  the  death  of  an  elder  brother. 


May  all  good  fortune  attend  our  new  Duke  ; may  those  who 
are  the  closest  to  him  in  family  ties  and  affection  be  able  to 
say,  “ Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,  made  glorious 
summer  by  this  sun  of  York;  and  all  the  clouds  that  lower’d 
upon  our  house,  be  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean 
buried.”  The  wishwill  be  echoed  by  the  whole  nation.  The 
sun  of  happiness  of  our  Royal  Family  has  of  late  been  ob- 
scured by  heavy  clouds  of  sorrow;  but  the  trials  have  but  knit 
closer  together  the  hearts  of  the  nation  with  those  who  have 
suffered  most.  That  the  “ Sun  of  York”  may  shine  with 
warmth,  vigour,  and  brillancy,  is  the  hearty  desire  of  the 
English  nation. 


The  wedding-gown  of  Lady  Sybil  Mary  St.  Clair-Erskine, 
who  was  married  to  Lord  Westmorland  last  Saturday,  is 
reported  to  be  the  loveliest  and  the  most  artistic  bridal  dress 
that  Mrs.  Mason,  the  doyenne  of  court  dressmakers,  has  ever 
made.  What  could  be  much  more  beautiful  for  a young  and 
pretty  bride  than  a heavy  white  shimmering  satin — such  as  Sir 
Joshua  loved  to  paint — veiled  with  a Venetian  overdress  of 
white  filmy  silk  muslin  embroidered  with  silver  and  girdled 
at  the  waist  by  a massive  silver  clasp. 


The  p ay>  we  think’  would  have  been  better  named 
Mercede,”  as  the  chief  interest  centres  in  Miss  Olga 
Nethersole  Mercede.  The  play  is  really  a good  one,  and 
should  be  seen  again,  Mr.  Wyndham,  with  a few  trifling  altera- 
tions, which  no  one  knows  better  how  to  make  than  yourself. 
But  if  you  do  put  “ Agatha  ” in  the  night  bill,  be  sure  you 
engage  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  cast  you  had  for  the  matinee, 
and  the  success  of  this  new  play  will  be  ensured. 


We  venture  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  a kind 
correspondent,  “W.R."  (Croydon),  who  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  our  appeal  for  the  children  : — 


. * if ‘ ,?t° P°unds-  but  1 enter  most  heartily  into  your  scheme  foi 
,Lady  Jeune’s  Holiday  Fund,"  and  beg  to  enclose  a few  humble 
pence  towards  it,  fully  agreeing  with  yourself  that  it  is  “the  little  thal 
makes  the  mickle.  Thirty-eight  millions  of  home  population  alone  is  a 

contribute  S wely  thCr!  are  at  least  one  miUion  able  and  willing  tc 

I truStbs,  rh  ^ Tb^  SUm  °,f  °Dre  peDDy  t0wards  such  a good  cause,  fnd 
Children  h y ^ the  reSUt  °f  your  benevolent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 


We  acknowledge  with  thanks,  then,  is.  from  “ W.  R. 
also  is.  from  “G.  C.,’’Gratton  Road,  Kensington. 


” and 


MTrUf  'Puee^ •?  weather  marked  the  day  upon  which  H 
Majesty  s birthday  was  kept.  Showers  in  the  early  mornii 
cooled  the  air  and  laid  the  dust,  but  the  rest  of  the  day  w 
gn  en  up  to  bright  sunshine.  Bells  rang,  flags  fluttered  ever 

,ere’  roya  Sa,utfs.  yere  fifed»  the  colours  were  troope 
olunteers  marched  hither  and  thither  about  the  street,  tl 


We  have  most  of  us  been  acquainted  with  dogs  which,  when 
opportunity  offered,  would  steal  a bone ; some  of  us  have 
probably  known  the  more  ambitious  canine  which  aspired  to  a 
leg  of  mutton  ; but  at  the  satisfaction  of  their  bodily  appetites 
they  drew  the  line.  Occasionally,  among  their  number  will 
be  found  a four-footed  connoisseur  in  fruit  who  would  filch 
from  a basket  of  strawberries  or  cherries,  and  other  minor 
depredators  who  would  snap  up  such  unconsidered  trifles  as  a 
lump  of  sugar,  a pat  of  butter,  or  a ratafia  biscuit.  These, 
apparently,  were  the  dogs  of  the  “ good  old  days,”  unsophisti- 
cated creatures  with  no  ideas  beyond  love  for  their  master, 
hatred  to  his  and  their  own  enemies,  a liking  for  sport,  and  a 
deeply-rooted  detestation  for  any  but  the  family  cat.  But 
these  Arcadian  days  are  passing  away  and  a new  horror  is  upon 
us  in  the  shape  of  the  literary  dog,  who  likes  to  read  the  news. 
Probably  he  had  a precedent  in  the  famous  and  historic  dog 
of  Mother  Hubbard  ; but  he  apparently  was  alone  in  his 
century,  and  left  no  descendant  to  his  literary  powers. 


Sir  John  Lubbock  has  much  to  answer  for.  He  believes  in 
the  capacity  of  the  canine  race  to  rise  above  mere  material 
things,  and  in  their  ability  to  cultivate  their  brain-power. 
He  has,  he  tells  us,  taught  his  own  dog  to  read — in  a some- 
what elementary  manner  perhaps  ; still,  the  dog,  when  thirsty, 
knows  enough  to  bring  him  a card  with  “ Water  ’’inscribed  on  it, 
and  substitute  another  inscribed  “JBiscuit  ” when  hungry.  But 
an  American  dog  is  passing  far  beyond  these  primary  ideas, 
he  is  of  an  enquiring  turn,  and  wants  to  know  “ all  about  it.” 
He  follows  the  newsboy  on  his  rounds,  and  when  the  newspaper 
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is,  as  is  usual  in  the  early  morning,  simply  left  at : the  door, 
the  dog  decamps  with  it.  Whether  he  exchanges  1 wi 
baker  or  butcher  for  a meal,  trades  it  at  a whiskey  bar  for  a 
glass  of  his  favourite  spirit,  or  supplies  the  wants  of  a dog  s 
literary  club  we  know  not.  We  rather  incline  to  the  latter 
belief  ourselves ; and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
new  literary  departure,  in  the  shape  of  the  Canine  News  with 
verbatim  reports  of  their  doggy  discussions  and  wranchn  . 
We  wonder  how  we  bipeds  will  look  when  seen  through  t e 

eye  of  the  dog.  __ 

At  this  time,  when  pretty  blossom  is  to  be  seen  on  most  of 
our  En°dish  fruit  trees,  we  can  but  hope  that  apple  blossom 
will  give  us  in  due  time  a plentiful  crop  of  the  toothsome 
fruit,  more  particularly  as  we  find  a German  doctor  start  g 
the  theory  that  “ apples  eaten  at  every  meal  will  cure  con 
firmed  drunkards  of  their  craving  for  alcohol.”  Now,  if  apples 
possess  such  properties  as  Dr.  Tumplett  asserts,  it : will  rejoice 

*h. 


healthy fncf less  *than  ^he**  gouty^nd^heuma^ic,  fry  its  charms. 

But  the  European  lake,  its  strong  saline  properties  not 
withstancflng,  can"  never  hope  to  ^ $£ 

great  of  Utah  has  a length  of 

one^hundred  miles,  area  of  -o  thousand  seven 

in  thaf  finished  style  which  Americans  bestow  upon  eve 
small  booklets  of  this  kind. 

■From  this  little  work  we  find  the  approaches  are  amongst 
J"  oTname  The  train  wmds  ..sway  through 

KtSiS/oa  all  our  earth  no  .more 


the  hearts  of  every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  itself  is  entrancmg  in  us  ucau^.  flashes  back  the 

But  we  must  now  ask  Dr.  Tumplett  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  picturesque  and  1 ^ywaters  are  tinted  with  the 

Year  bv  year,  the  number  of  tourists  and  bathers  drawn 
,,  y t-Lra  ,,rrvrlrl  tn  this  ereat  inland  sea  increases, 


r to  De  eaten,  ne 

va^ue.  Does  he  mean  something  after  the  method  that  the 
German  doctors  prescribe,  and  call  the  “ grape  cure  which 
seems  to  be  that  you  begin  by  eating  half  a pound  and  increase 

to  ten  lbs.  a day  ? 

Sixty  years  ago  it  was  quite  a usual  thing  to  see  apples 

put  on  the  breakfast  and  supper  table  in  country  houses,  and 

we  were  supposed  to  begin  our  breakfast  and  end  our  supper 

with  an  apple,  as  by  so  doing,  we  were  told,  it  would  free  us  from 
wiiii  an  cipF  , J . J ^„T-,arctitinn<5  were 


with  an  apple,  as  by  so  doing,  we  were  told,  it  would  tree  us  iroin  - Year  by  year  me  nu  uu  - ‘ inland  gea  increases ; 
many  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ; and  so  superstitious  were  from  aq  parts  of  the  world  to  g • ed  tQ  sbeiter  those 

many  people  that  if  they  saw  us  avoiding  the  apple  at  these  meals,  ar  by  year  extra  accommodatio  q medicinal 

seriously  reminded  in  this  fashion:  Un  arrive,  attracted  by  the  waters,  whicti  nave  gre 


gue^wem  gently  aid  seriously  reminded  in  this  fashion 
‘ ‘ Pray  let  me  beg  of  you  to  eat  an  apple,  and  so  keep  the  doc 
out  of  our  house.”  Whether  in  those  days  drunkenness 
was  included  in  the  list  of  maladies  that  apples  could  cure, 
we  do  not  know;  but  we  much  fear  now  that ,a"y. *£*3! 
people  who  wished  to  get  peaceful  sleep,  would  think  twice 
before  venturing  on  eating  raw  apples  the  last  thing  at  night. 


fte  ha?  of  those  who  have  a tendency  to  baldness  Why  be 
bald,  then  ? . ••  Where  shall  we  go,''  asks  Reflea  ? ..  To  Utah 
by  all  means. 


Now,  what  about  cider-pure  apple-juice? 
very  s^Tmakef  a^n^tSjSSy  l«e  senses  ) but*  ^rthe^i a^heffirf 

appetite  deckreThat  cider  seat  ourselves  t0  be  an  earthly 


is  gouty. 

Papier  mache  has  been  put  to  strange  uses  during  its  long 
career  of  usefulness,  but  we  think  never  to  the  making 
of  coffins.  It  has  been  suggested  that  paper  coffins  shon 
be  adopted  for  the  future.  If  properly  manufactured^* 
mache  has  almost  the  durability  and  hardness  of  but 

to  bring  it  to  this  state  of  perfection  the  process  « a somewhat 
expensive  one;  therefore  if  the  new  idea  for  coffins  of  papier 
mache  is  based  on  economical  principles,  it  will  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Why  do  not  the  Society  who  suggests  them 
openly  say  that  these  novel  coffins  of  theirs  are  to  be  made  of 
r ouglm cardboard  such  as  that  used  for  the  formation  of  half  the 
smart  travelling  trunks  supposed  to  be  leather.  Now  that 
cardboard  coffins  have  been  mooted,  it  will  ere 


seat  ourselves  with  hey  ! presto.  Earthly 

paying'  leas,  a hasty  visit  to  wha. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  kilted 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
Now  thar  months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
cardboard  coffins  nave  Deen  muuicu,  ..  ^ current  issue  of  this  journalbe  found  upon  the  decease  , 

suggested  that  our  beloved  dead  shall  be  laid  in  their  la  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 

resting-place  without  any  covering  at  afl  like  the  beasts  of  cJasfr0^ 


reSUUg- . ° rr  i 

the  field.  Perish  the  thought  of  paper  coffins  I 

A Russian  rival  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  is  just 
now  being  boomed  into  notoriety  in  the  province  of  Kherson, 
and  within  a very  few  miles  of  Odessa,  in  the  shape  of 
shallow  and  excessively  salt  lake.  Its  curative  properties, 
especially  for  rheumatism  and  kindred  ailments,  are  said  t 
be  wonderful,  and  to  its  shores  a procession  of  the  maimed 
and  the  halt  may  shortly  be  expected  to  set  in.  The  hotels  m 
rural  and  remote  districts  in  Russia  are  not  such  as  are  likely 
at  present  to  attract  guests  by  the  comforts  they  offer , and 
the  proprietors  will  have  much  to  learn  before  they  can  hope 


catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
Insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  arid 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890 ; ” Bisks  Nos.  Sand  8,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 
* 

II. 

CATJTEE/ETS. 

La  Grippi  has  left  in  its  wake  many  reminiscences.  To 
some  the  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  unwelcome  visitor 
appears  in  the  form  of  a general  debility,  that  unfits  for 
work,  bodily  or  mental.  To  others,  the  demon  has  bequeathed 
a form  of  insomnia  which  is  associated  with  excited  action 
of  the  heart  and  unpleasant  dreams.  Perchance  the  influenza 
is  responsible  in  some  measure  for  the  number  of  “ real 
ghosts  ” which  have  been  about  of  late,  and  some  of  which 
Mr.  Haweis  has  succeeded  in  having  photographed  in  rather 
unpleasant  propinquity  to  his  own  person.  Liability  to 
headache,  neuralgic  pains,  earache,  and  a number  of  other  ail- 
ments are  the  penalties  the  fiend  makes  his  victims  pay 
for  even  a short  acquaintance.  But  there  is  perhaps 
no  part  which  suffers  more  from  the  ravages  of  the 
ubiquitous  microbe,  than  the  respiratory  tract.  Congestion  of 
the  delicate  structures  of  the  nose,  the  throat,  and  the  larynx  are 
frequent.  These  are  sustained  by  the  damp  and  variable 
English  climate,  where — as  G.  R.  Sims  says  of  our  London 
fog— 

•'  The  cough  makes  music  and  the  bronchial  wheex# 

Replies  to  the  echo  of  the  sniff  and  sneeze." 

For  such  catarrhal  and  congestive  states  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  larnyx,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a more  perfect 
climatic  mountain  station  than  Cauterets. 

The  nervous  system  also  suffers  in  various  ways  after  in- 
fluenza. The  severity  of  the  blow  falls  on  some  nervous 
centre  during  a protracted  convalescence,  and  often  for  a 
considerable  time  the  effects  are  felt.  These  nerve  troubles 
may  be  found  side  by  side  with  the  local  affection.  It  is  won- 
derful how  this  miasmal  plague  fever  stirs  up  old  mischief  in 
the  person  it  attacks.  An  old  neuralgia,  or  a rheumatised 
joint,  which  has  not  for  years  given  us  an  uneasy  twinge, 
suddenly  begins  again  to  worry  us.  For  the  relief  of  such 
conditions,  the  air  and  water  of  Cauterets  are  well  suited. 

Situated  in  a valley  over  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  little  town  is  most  picturesquely  placed,  between  two 
steep  hills  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  the  wooded  slopes  of 
which  fringe  the  houses  at  either  side,  while  in  the  distance 
are  seen  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  any  true  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  Cauterets 
which  runs  from  north  to  south  in  a direction  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  Pyrenean  chain.  It  is  thus  protected  from  the 
east  and  west,  while  the  north  and  south  winds  are  broken 
by  the  mountain  gorges  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  ancient  name  of  this  valley  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
was  la  Chaudiere.  It  was  in  the  14th  century  that  by  a 
charter  from  Raymond  Count  de  Bigorre,  the  waters  of 
Cauterets  were  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Savin.  And  it 
would  appear  from  a passage  in  Pliny  that  the  Romans  were 
acquainted  alike  with  its  scenery  and  with  its  hot  and  cold 
springs.  “ Alibi  calida,  alibi  frigida  sicut  in  Tarbellis  et  in 
Pyrenais  montibus,  Aquitanicd  gente,  tenni  intervallo  discemcntc." 
To  this  famed  valley  in  the  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
came  a colony  of  the  unfortunate  race  of  the  Cagots , con- 
cerning whose  origin  there  has  been  so  much  controversy, 
some  looking  on  them  as  remnants  of  the  conquered  Saracens, 
others  as  descendants  of  outcast  lepers,  who  lived  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Dr.  Duhourcau  of  Cauterets,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  historical  and  archaeological  facts  of 
great  interest  connected  with  this  valley,  traces  their  advent 
to  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  not  believing  in  the  leper 
theory,  he  shews  that  as  far  back  as  the  12  th  and  13th  centuries 
they  had  grants  given  them  by  the  Abbe  of  Saint  Savin,  and 
that  they  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine.  The  equable 
climate,  while  it  partakes  of- the  general  character  of  other 
Pyrenean  towns  in  a certain  degree  of  humidity,  is  less  damp 


and  changeable  than  these.  It  boasts  of  a marvellously  low 
death  rate.  The  months  in  which  visitors  most  flock  to 
Cauterets  are  those  of  July  and  August*.  They  are  decidedly 
the  best. 

Around  Cauterets,  for  those  who  can  make  lengthy  excur- 
sions and  can  bear  fatigue,  are  some  delightful  trips — as  for 
instance,  to  the  lake  of  Gaube,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Lutour,  the  ascents  of  the  hills  of  Rieii,  Monne,  and  Caba- 
liros.  While  more  ambitious  climbers  can  ascend  the  Ardiden, 
the  Enfer,  the  Grand-Vignemale,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the 
French  Pyrenees.  Delightful  but  shorter  walks  may  be  taken 
in  the  Park,  the  Camp- Basque,  the  hamlet  of  Canc6ru. 
It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  20,000  persons  annually  visit 
Cauterets  during  the  season,  and  drink  its  waters.  These 
latter  are  mainly  sulphurous,  they  are  also  rich  in  alkaline,  car- 
bonates and  silicates,  and  are  furnished  from  some  28  different 
sources.  The  temperature  varies  from  34  to  56°  (C.).  They 
are  all  charged  with  electricity,  and  have  the  characteristic 
sulphurous  odour  and  taste.  Perhaps  the  principal  sources 
are  those  of  Cesar,  Le  Rocher,  Thermes  les  CEufs,  Bains  du 
Bois,  La  Raillere,  and  Petit  Saint  Sauveur.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  balneal  arrangements  of  Cauterets,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  finest  and  most  complete  are  those  of  Raillere, 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  on  the  Continent.  These  latter  are 
beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  a little  distance  off. 

In  the  different  establishments  are  every  conceivable  form 
of  bath  and  douche,  especially  those  adapted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  nose,  throat,  and  larynx. 

Those  suffering  from  bronchial  catarrhs,  and  all  those 
« chronic  catarrhs  ” and  “ coryzas  ” of  the  nose,  which  are  so 
obstinate  and  so  little  amenable  to  treatment,  have  every 
form  of  topical  application  ready  to  hand.  But  these  elec- 
trical sulphur  waters  are  also  found  of  great  use  in  various 
nervous,  rheumatic,  and  skin  affections. 

The  water  of  the  Raillere  has  a marvellous  effect  in  many 
chronic  ailments  arising  from  the  nervous  system.  Under 
its  use  digestion  is  improved,  tone  is  imparted  to  the  entire 
system,  the  visitor  loses  the  languor  and  debility  which  pre- 
viously depressed  him,  the  mind  becomes  brighter,  and  the 
entire  intellectual  faculties  participate  in  the  healthful  change. 
This  influence  is  seen  even  in  the  instance  of  young  con- 
sumptive patients  who  go  to  Cauterets.  So  great  has  been 
the  repute  of  this  water,  that  it  has  been  for  a long  time  a 
custom  for  the  neighbouring  veterinary  surgeons  to  send  to 
the  famous  Raillere  source  the  horses  which  were  attacked 
with  various  pulmonary  affections,  or  those  which  suffered 
from  disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  Plere,  after  a course 
of  treatment  extending  over  thirty  days,  the  enfeebled  animals 
completely  recover  their  health  and  spirits. 

The  milk  and  whey  cures  can  also  be  tried  at  Cauterets  by 
sufferers  from  different  disorders  of  the  digestive  and  respira- 
tory systems. 

But  these  baths  and  waters  of  Cauterets  have  to  be  taken 
prudently  and  under  local  medical  supervision.  Local 
congestions  are  frequently  caused  by  their  rash  use.  The 
constitution  of  the  water  and  the  dosage  have  to  be  carefully 

regulated. 

There  are  various  places  of  amusement  in  the  town,  two 
casinos,  billiard  rooms,  a theatre,  an  English  Church 
service  and  some  good  hotels — as  the  Grand  Hotel  Meillon, 
Hotel  Continental  and  the  Hotel  de  France. 

Altogether  we  have  said  enough  of  Cauterets  to  suggest  it 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  suffer  in  the  way  we  have 
hinted  as  a place  to  go  to  with  confidence  and  with  the  hope 
that  they  leave  behind  with  the  sulphurous  springs  of 
the  Pyrenees  some  troublesome  and  obstinate  companion 
which  they  will  vainly  endeavour  to  rid  themselves  of  in  their 
changeable  English  climate.  The  journey  may  be  made  vid 
Bordeaux,  branching  from  Lourdes  to  Pierrefitte,  and  taking 
carriage  to  Cauterets,  which  is  reached  in  about  two  hours. 

Just  at  present  the  Syndicate  of  Cauterets  are  engaged  in 
placing  in  various  railway  stations  throughout  France,  notice 
boards  containing  interesting  information  with  regard  to 
Cauterets.  / Reflex. 
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A Scamper  through  Spain  and  Tangier.  By  Margaret 
Thomas.  London  : Hutchinson  & Co. 

Where  shall  we  spend  our  holidays  ? is  an  all-important 
question  just  now,  and  will  be  for  some  weeks  to  come, 
among  many  people  who  are  looking  forward  to  a brief 
respite  from  the  serious  duties  of  business,  social,  and 
domestic  life.  Miss  Margaret  Thomas  would  readily  solve  the 
question,  and  say,  You  might  do  much  worse  than  take  the 
steamer  from  London  to  Bordeaux,  then  the  train  to  . Jean 
de  Luz,  “the  ante-chamber  of  Spain”;  and,  after  getting 
acclimatised  at  this  place  for  a few  days,  set  oh  to  the 
“regions  of  rancid  oil  and  spare  food,”  or,  in  more  pleasing 
phrase,  the  land  of  the  Ruy  Cid  Campeador  and  his 
Moorish  foes.  If,  however,  we  fall  in  with  the  sug- 
gestion, and  decide  to  be  “ personally  conducted  by 
Miss  Thomas,  we  must  have  an  unquestionably  . keen 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  as  well  as  a taste  for  art,  in  the 
varied  forms  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Miss 
Thomas  will  also  show  us  how  to  make  economical  arrange- 
ments for  a pleasant  “scamper,”  sketching  as  we  go, 
from  St.  Tean-de-Luz  through  Spain  and  Tangier,  and 
home  to  London,  for  the  modest  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 
Most  of  the  places  and  people  described  by  the  author  are 
precisely  those  which  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  tourist 
from  England,  due  at  business  again  in  a month  or  six  weeks. 
Miss  Thomas  enters  into  no  elaborate  disquisition  on  the 
antiquities,  the  ethnography,  or  the  religious,  social,  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  Spanish  people ; but  she  supplies,  in  a light 
and  graphic  way,  just  sufficient  information  to  satisfy  a “ scam- 
pering ” holiday-maker,  and  to  whet  the  appetites  of  those  w o 
have  time  and  means  to  extend  their  tour  and  diverge  from  the 
tourist’s  beaten  track. 

On  leaving  St.  Jean-de-Luz,  Miss  Thomas  paid  a visit  to 
Burgos  and  its  cathedral.  Her  ingenious  description  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  cathedral  may  be  reproduced. 


Imagine  a number  of  shrubs,  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  animals,  children,  men, 
and  women,  heaved  up  into  the  bluest  air  ever  dreamed  of,  and  turned 
into  stone,  there  to  remain  concrete  for  ever ; or,  all  the  frost  you  ever 
saw  upon  your  window  panes  hung  up  in  the  same  changeless  fjrmamen  , 
and  magnified  millions  of  times  ; or,  lace,  fit  for  giants,  hung  to  dry  across 
the  massive  pillars  which  support  the  fabric,  and  you  may  have  a faint 
glimmering  idea  of  it,  and  if  you  haven’t  after  this,  I can  give  you  none. 

The  chapter  on  Madrid  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  com- 
ments on  the  treasury  of  art  in  the  Museo  Real.  Here  there 
are  forty-six  Murillos,  forty-three  Titians,  fifty-eight  Rubenses, 
fifty-three  Teniers,  ten  Rafaelles,  twenty-two  Vandykes, 
thirty-four  Tintorettos,  and  twenty-five  Veroneses.  lhe 
works  of  Velasquez  impressed  Miss  Thomas,  as  deeply  as 
they  have  impressed  nany  an  admiring  art-student  before 
her  with  their  brilliance,  power,  and  life,  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  their  marvellous  effect. 
Although  the  Spaniards  lag  so  far  behind  other  nations  m the 
march  of  progress,  it  is  much  to  their  credit,  amidst  their 
poverty  and  struggles,  as  Miss  Thomas  observes,  that  they 
have  “ managed  to  keep  the  masterpieces  of  their  great  artists 

in  their  own  land.”  . . , 

The  traveller  from  northern  climes  who  visits  1 oledo  must 
expect  to  be  eyed  askance  by  its  “ semi-barbarous  people 
as  a suspicious  and  dangerous  person,  and  must  submit 
calmly  to  be  hooted  and  jeered  at  by  the  street  gamins.  He 
should  also  be  amply  provided  with  a basket  of  wholesome 
and  tasty  provisions ; for  he  will  find  nothing  eatable  in  t e 
“imperial”  city;  whilst  the  fearsome  odours  from  bad 
cooking-oil  will  most  effectually  cure  him  of  any  desire  to 

repeat  his  visit.  , „ . 

Everybody  told  Miss  Thomas  that  “to  know  Spain 
thoroughly,  you  must  go  to  a bull-fight.”  So  Miss  Thomas 
went  to  see  “ a massacre  of  bulls  and  horses.’  She  is  sorry 
she  ever  went ; and  her  emphatic  advice  to  all  tourists  w o 
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are  tempted  to  join  the  excited  throng  in  the  amphitheatre 

is,  “ Don’t.”  . , 

Of  Tangier  and  its  people,  the  author  gives  us  a racy  and 
picturesque  account,  which  will  come,  perhaps,  with  more 
freshness  to  the  majority  of  readers  than  the  chapters  on 


The  illustrations  are  from  Miss  Thomas  own  pencil,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  exhibit  the  refined  artistic  skill  for  which 
the  talented  author  has  won  a bright  reputation.  Amongst 
recent  books  descriptive  of  foreign  lands,  this  latest  “ Scamper 
should  take  a prominent  place  for  the  entertaining  and 
diversified  view  it  affords  of  the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  and 
the  romantic  regions  they  inhabit. 


Reminiscences  of  J.  L.  Toole.  Related  by  himself,  and 
chronicled  by  Joseph  Hatton.  Cheap  edition.  London  : 
George  Routledge  & Sons,  Limited. 

As  a racy  record  of  theatrical  experience,  these  Remini- 
scences ” are  not  likely  to  be  equalled  for  many  a year  to 
come.  Geniality,  fun,  sparkling  anecdotes  of  theatrical  and 
literary  celebrities,  with  here  and  there  a dash  ot  pathos, 
diversify  the  interest  of  a work  which  has  already  secured  many 
thousands  of  readers  all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Toole,  in  a new 
preface,  says  he  is  “ not  only  willing,  but  delighted,  to  comply 
with  the  wild  demand  that  has  reached  the  publishers  from 
all  corners  of  the  earth  for  a cheap  and  handy  edition.  ’ lhe 
volume  is  prepared  in  “ such  manageable  form  that  no  one 
ever  need  travel  without  it ; ladies  can  carry  it  in  their  reti- 
cules, gentlemen  in  their  pockets,  so  that  it  may  to  both 
become  companion,  philosopher,  and  friend.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  readers  of  both  sexes  will  show  abundant  prac- 
tical appreciation  of  Mr.  Toole’s  desire  to  supply  them  with 
this  cheap  and  ever  good-tempered  « companion  1 for  railway 
travelling  and  quiet  leisure  hours. 


DuNwell  Parva.  By  Reginald  Lucas.  London  and  New 
York:  Frederick  Warne  & Co. 

This  is  a story  with  a vague  theological  purpose.  It  begins 
with  a bright  sketch  of  the  experience  at  Eton  of  two  lads, 
Lancelot  Ryde  and  Herbert  Ogilvie;  and  afterwards  shows 
us  the  two  friends  temporarily  separated  by  political  differ- 
ences Ryde  finally  repents  of  his  connection  with  the  Radical 
party,’ and  applies  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds ; whereupon  the 
story  appears  to  end  happily.  The  author  makes  the  mistake 
of  mixing  up  religion  with  politics:  a device  which,  on  the 
ground  of  good  taste  alone,  should  be  avoided.  In  spite  of 
its  political-religious  tone,  the  novel  will  probably  please  a 


More  Tasty  Dishes.  London  : James  Clarke  & Co. 

Some  time  ago  the  anonymous  compiler  of  this  little 
volume  supplied  “a  long-felt  want”  by  issuing  a collection 
ff  simple  recipes  designed  to  tempt  the  palates  of  people 
iccustomed  to  the  monotonous  recurrence  of  certain  dishes, 
which,  although  wholesome  and  satisfying  in  themselves,  are 
ipt  to  prove  somewhat  trying  to  the  temper  when  repeated 
id  infinitum.  Emboldened  by  the  large  sale  of  this  volume, 
;he  compiler  has  now  prepared  a “companion  to  it,  which 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  needs  of  small  households,  as 
well  as  for  the  special  requirements  of  invalids. 

Memoirs  of  a Mother-in-Law.  By  G.  R.  Sims.  Sixth 
Thousand.  London  : George  Newnes,  Limited.^ 

Little  need  be  said  to  commend  these  “ Memoirs”  to  the 
favour  of  readers  who  enjoy  fiction  that  sparkles  with  humour. 
Mr.  Sims  is  facetious  without  being  coarse  ; and  he  caps  his 
drolleries  with  sound  common  sense.  Let  readers  who  grow 
weary  of  three-volume  sentiment,  and  the  peccadilloes  of 
fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  turn  quickly  to  Mr.  Suns 
for  a piquant  feast  of  homely  fun  and  their  views  of  life 
will  undoubtedly  be  all  the  healthier  for  the  change  of  diet. 
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What’s  Bred  in  the  Bone.  £1000  Prize  Novel.  By  Grant 
Allen.  Seventh  Thousand.  London  : Tit-Bits  Offices. 

This  is  another  volume  which,  having  won  celebrity,  calls 
for  little  additional  introduction  to  the  attention  of  novel 
readers.  The  care  with  which  the  talented  author  elaborates 
his  plots,  and  the  ease — at  times  almost  alarming — with 
which  he  keeps  up  a constant  flow  of  excitement  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  are  sure  proofs  that  Mr.  Allen  is  an  efficient 
caterer  for  the  popular  taste. 


Virginie’s  Husband.  By  Esme  Stuart.  A.  D.  Innes  & Co. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  a country  town  in  France, 
where  M.  Rouard,  the  father  of  Virginie,  has  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  from  the  quarries  of  stone  which  he  has  bought 
from  the  old  family  of  De  Pomaret.  The  wealthy  bourgeois  is 
ambitious  for  the  social  elevation  of  his  younger  daughter, 
Virginie  ; and  he  and  the  impoverished  Count  de  Pomaret 
have  arranged  a marriage  between  Armand,  the  Count’s 
eldest  son,  and  Virginie.  The  latter  accidentally  overhears  the 
conversation  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Count  is  announc- 
ing the  arrangement  to  his  son ; and  she  finds  that  Armand  is 
altogether  averse  to  the  alliance,  especially  on  the  grounds  of 
the  difference  of  rank  between  himself  and  his  intended  bride  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  knowledge  that  this  marriage  alone  will 
stave  off  impending  ruin  to  the  De  Pomarets  that  he  finally 
consents.  Virginie’s  pride  is  aroused,  and  she  makes  an  appeal 
to  her  father  to  release  her  from  the  loveless  marriage,  but  her 
entreaties  are  in  vain.  The  father,  a hard,  ambitious  man,  is 
bent  upon  the  match,  and  refuses  to  listen  to  her.  The 
marriage  takes  place ; but  Virginie  manages  to  make  her 
escape  from  the  husband  she  has  learned  to  hate,  and  hides 
herself  in  Paris ; while  the  husband,  now  that  he  has  seen  his 
bride,  is  distracted  at  the  loss  of  the  beautiful  girl,  whom  he 
has  already  begun  to  love.  Many  months  pass  before  he  dis- 
covers Virginie,  in  the  guise  of  a student  of  music,  and  wins 
his  wife’s  affections.  The  story  is  charmingly  told ; the 
subsidiary  characters  are  drawn  with  clearness  and  precision, 
and  the  French  village  life,  with  its  local  colouring,  is  well 
depicted.  The  book  will  enjoy  considerable  popularity  with 
those  who  like  a pretty  tale,  combined  with  sound  morality 
and  an  abundance  of  incident. 


The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages.  By 
Framjois  Gouin.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Howard 
Swan  and  Victor  Betis.  London:  George  Philip  & 
Son. 

M.  Gouin  proposes  a drastic  reformation  in  the  old- 
fashioned  and  tiresome  methods  of  teaching  languages.  His 
system  is  distinctly  a new  departure  in  linguistic  study,  and 
runs  on  similar  lines  to  those  advocated  by  Pestalozzi  and 
Frobel  for  imparting  the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  a large  extent,  the  principles  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system  applied  to  the  more  advanced  work  of  teaching 
foreign  languages,  both  modern  and  classical.  “ The  learner,” 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Swan  in  his  preface,  “ has,  for  exercises, 
sentences  which  bear  a distinct  and  sensible  meaning,  and 
are  true  in  substance  and  in  fact ; these  are  linked  together  in 
logical  sequence  of  the  development  of  their  action,  forming 
separate  and  simple  dramatic  scenes  of  primitive  life, 
giving  rise,  naturally,  to  good  literary  expressions.”  The 
pupil  “ has  the  significance  of  the  word  or  phrase  always 
given  to  him,  or  called  up  in  his  mind,”  before  the  actual  word 
or  phrase  is  introduced  to  him.  There  is  thus  established  an 
association  of  the  word,  or  phrase,  with  an  actual  fact  or 
mental  conception.  The  pronunciation  is  always  given  orally 
first,  and  before  it  is  seen  in  printed  form  ; and  is  repeated 
again  and  again  until  engraven  on  the  memory.  After  the 
pupil  thoroughly  understands  the  meaning  and  pronunciation 
he  is  then  shown  the  written  or  printed  word.  No  rule  is 
given  in  an  abstract  form,  but  is  always  connected  with  a 


concrete  fact  with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar.  When  he 
begins  to  learn  a foreign  tongue  he  begins  also  to  think  in  it. 

For  many  years  M.  Gouin,  who  now  fills  the  post  of  Pro- 
fessor of  German  at  the  Ecole  Superieure  Arago,  Paris,  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  elaboration,  advocacy,  and  prac- 
tice of  his  system,  which,  if  only  generally  adopted,  may 
possibly  impart  a new  inspiration  to  girls  and  boys  in  their 
study  of  languages,  and  might  also  relieve  the  teacher  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  tedious  and  profitless  labour 
which  now  falls  to  his  lot.  As  a rule,  however,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  only  trustworthy  way  of  learning  to  speak 
and  pronounce  the  language  of  a foreign  country  is  to  go  there, 
and  live  with  the  natives.  The  English  newspaper  corre- 
spondents at  St.  Petersburg  have  usually  passed  through  the 
apprenticeship  of  spending  at  least  six  months  in  an  out-of 
the-way  Russian  village ; boarding  with  the  starosta  (or  mayor) 
or  the  pope  (or  priest),  hearing  and  talking  nothing  but 
Russ. 


What  was  the  Verdict?  By  Mabel  Cosgrove.  London: 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

This  story  is  one  of  bright  promise.  A pleasant  tinge  of 
youthfulness  is  evident  in  every  page;  but  that  is  a phase 
through  which  every  author  should  pass.  The  bud  will 
expand  into  flower,  and  the  blossom  will  develop  into  fruit ; 
patience  and  cultivation  of  undoubted  talent  for  plot  which  the 
writer  displays  will  achieve  great  things,  especially  when  she 
has  learned  to  tone  down  her  colours,  which  are  now  laid  on 
with  somewhat  too  lavish  a brush.  The  tale  is  vigorously 
told  and  full  of  movement  and  incident. 
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LONDON  UP.  TO  DATE. 

5 p.M. : A BALLOT  AT  A PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

To  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  doubts  touching  the  exact 
locality  of  the  Senior  Jupiter  Club,  Pall  Mall,  you  will  allow 
me,  perhaps,  to  set  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  brief 
descriptive  essay  a few  topographical  particulars.  I he 
Senior  Jupiter  is  on  the  south-west  by  north-east  side  of  the 
handsomest  street  in  London,  on  the  same  side  with  the  War 
Office,  the  Travellers’,  the  Junior  Spiders’  Club,  the  branch 
offices  of  the  Babylon,  Chicago,  and  Calcutta  Banking  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  the  shop  of  my  esteemed  purveyor  of 
Havana  cigars,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson.  Now  you  will  have  the 
clearest  of  ideas  touching  the  precise  locality  of  the  typical 
Pall  Mall  club,  a few  phases  of  which  I am  about  to  sketch. 
The  Senior  Jupiter  is  a palatial  mansion,  four  storeys  high, 
designed  by  the  late  Sir  Palladio  Vitruvius  Smiff,  R.A.  : the 
architect,  you  will  remember,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hatton  Garden,  and  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Mile 
End ; Lord  Fortinbras’s  sumptuous  mansion,  in  Piccadilly, 
and  the  South  Lambeth  Union  Workhouse.  If  Sir  Palladio 
had  a fault,  it  lay  in  a little  too  much  redundance 
of  decoration  and  in  occasional  incongruity  of  style.  Thus, 
the  basement  of  the  Senior  Jupiter  is  austere  Doric;  the 
mezzanine  is  Ionic;  the  first  floor  Byzantine;  the  second 
Gothic-Renaissance,  the  third  Tudor,  and  the  attic  Early 
English.  The  general  effect  of  the  fa9ade  is  pleasing  ; 
although  somewhat  perplexing  to  the  eye ; and,  albeit 
there  is  a sense  of  rich  colour  in  the  bright  yellow  curtains 
to  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  morning-room  facing  Pall 
Mall,  objections  have  been  raised  by  purists  to  the  lancet 
windows,  or  rather  slits  in  the  Ionic  portion  of  the  front.  The 
internal  arrangement  of  this  grand  structure  will  be  dwelt  upon 
presently ; let  it  suffice,  for  the  nonce,  to  hint  that,  like  the 
architectural  scheme  of  the  exterior,  they  are,  perhaps, 
although  consistently  splendid,  a little  mixed.  The  Senior 

iupiter,  or — as  its  older  members  proudly  call  it,  The 
upiter— taking  no  account  of  a proprietary  club,  the 
upiter  Junior,  in  St.  James’s  Square  hard  by,  was  origi- 
nally started,  on  quite  a humble  scale,  in  Cannon  Row,  West- 
• minster,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.;  and  as  I find,  on  con- 
sulting the  original  list  of  members,  that  the  club,  in  its  infancy, 
was  joined  by,  among  others,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  William 
Cobbett,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Liverpool,  “Orator” 
Flunt,  Lord  Byron,  the  ’Earl  of  Eldon,  Bishop  Blomfleld, 
William  Hone,  Dr.  Parr,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Benjamin 
Disraeli  the  Younger,  you  will  at  once  see  that  the  Jupiter 
was  not,  in  its  origin,  a political  institution.  What  the 
opinion  on  public  affairs  of  the  majority  of  its  members  at 
present  may  be,  I am  sure  I do  not  know. 

The  club  numbers  a thousand  members ; the  entrance  fee 
being  fifty  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  twelve. 
Elections  take  place  by  general  ballot  of  the  members  ; and 
on  the  whole,  the  Senior  Jupiter  is  a club  rather  difficult  to 
get  into.  For  example,  certain  prejudices  exist  in  certain 
cliques  among  the  members,  against  stockbrokers,  solicitors, 
wine-merchants,  Turks,  Armenians,  educated  Baboos  study- 
ing at  the  Inns  of  Court,  paragraphists  of  society  papers, 
retired  majors  of  the  56th  Lancers,  and  Chinese  “ bucket- 
shop  ” keepers,  who  are  too  accomplished  proficients  at 
fan-tan,  euchre,  and  poker.  Proprietors  of  quack  medi- 
cines are  also  looked  upon  askance ; and  a “ lion  comique," 
or  the  landlord  of  an  East-end  gin  palace,  would  have  but 
a very  faint  chance  of  election  in  this  equally  select  and 
sumptuous  place  of  resort  for  the  aristocratic,  the  cultured, 
and  the  wealthy.  As  for  artists,  men  of  letters,  and  journal- 
ists, the  sky  would  rain  blackballs  if  such  “poor  white  trash  ” 
dared  to  come  up  for  ballot.  The  candidate  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  likeliest  to  obtain  admission  to  these  some- 
what fastidious  groves  of  familiar  intercourse  is  he  about 
whom  the  very  least  is  known ; but  who  is  supported  by  a 
highly  respectable  and  affluent  proposer  and  seconder.  The 
protege' of  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  a Lombard 
Street  banker  a County  Member,  or  a Fellpw  of  the  Royal 


Society,  need  trouble  himself  very  little  about  the  contingen- 
cies of  being  defeated  at  the  ballot.  The  odds  might  be 
stated  as  about  seventy-five  to  one  that  he  will  not 
be  “ pilled.”  At  the  same  time,  I should  respectfully  advise 
him  not  to  part  his  hair  down  the  middle  ; not  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  perambulating  Pall  Mall  in  a suit  of  dittoes  and 
a pot-hat ; and  not  to  wear  fancy  shirts,  nor  a horse-shoe  pin 
in  his  cravat.  A diamond  ring  may  often  mean  destruction  to 
his  hopes ; and  it  may  be  hinted  that  it  will  be  much  better  for 
the  gentleman  who  seeks  the  suffrages  of  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Jupiter,  if  he  have  some  other  patronymic  than 
Smith.  Should  he  belong  to  that  numerous  and  historic 
family  he  will,  if  he  be  wise,  when  his  name  is  put  down  in  the 
parchment  folio  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  suggest  to  his 
proposer  to  enter  him  as  “Smyth,”  “Smythe,"  “ Smijth,” 
or  evenj“  Smith-Smith.”  If  he  is  put  up  as  “ Smith  pure  and 
simple,  *the  day  will  not  pass  without  at  least  half  a score 
of  elderly  gentlemen,  bearing  the  same  appellation,  venge- 
fully  growling  to  one  another  in  the  coffee  room,  or  the 
smoking  room — “ Another  confounded  fellow  called  Smith 
put  up ; ” or  “ I am  not  going  to  have  my  letters  opened  by 
the  wrong  man — we  have  too  many  Smiths  already.  Let  him 
try  the  proprietary  place  over  the  way.  This  is  a members 
club ; hay  ? ” The  odds  are  a great  many  to  one  that  the  latest 
outsider  with  the  name  of  Smith  will  come  to  grief  at  the 
ballot  boxes.  By  the  way,  this  being  a Thursday  after- 
noon, during  the  Parliamentary  Session,  there  is  a ballot  on, 
between  2 and  6 p.m.,  at  the  Senior  Jupiter.  Let  me  see, 
where  is  the  list  of  gentlemen  whose  names  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  fearsome  arbitrament  of  a number  of  favourable, 
or  adverse,  balls  of  pith ; all  of  one  hue,  but  technically  classed 
as  “ black  balls,”  if  they  are  popped  into  the  division  of 
the  ballot  box  labelled  “ No.”  About  a dozen  gentlemen  are 
up  for  election,  and  with  divining-rod  finger,  one  runs  down  the 
list  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  catalogue  contains  any 
people,  whom  you  like  or  would  like  to  know,  and  for  whom 
you  propose  to  vote;  as  against  others,  whom  you  don  tknow, 
and  consequently  hate ; or  whom  you  do  know,  and  logically 
detest,  even  more  bitterly.  Aha  1 Here  is  old  Bilberry,  the 
millionaire  manufacturer  of  vegetable-ivory  button-shanks,  at 
Fogley-in-Furnace.  For  a long  time  you  have  been  aware  of 
Bilberry;  for  is  he  not  one  of  your  fellow-members  at  the  United 
Fogies,  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s?  Bilberry  is  the  man 
who  goes  to  sleep  during  his  dinner,  and  wakes  up  with  a 
snort  between  the  entree  and  the  roast.  He  has  a habit,  too, 
of  snoring  in  the  library,  of  monopolising  as  many  of  tha 
evening  papers  as  he  can  sit  upon,  or  tuck  under  his  arms, 
while  he  is  reading  his  Globe , as  a whet  or  . relish 
to  the  others ; and  sometimes  he  takes  off  his  shoes  in  the 
reading-room,  and  examines  his  socks,  curiously.  . Away 
with  Bilberry!  so  far  as  your  individual  negative  is  con- 
cerned. “Sir  Hubert  Stanley.  No  occupation,  Guards’, 
Beefsteak,  Garrick,  Bachelors’,  Polyanthus,  White  Kid-Glove 
clubs.  Proposed  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  Bart.;  seconded  by 
Lord  Nozoo."  Why,  of  course.  A more  eligible  young  fellow 
of  seven-and-forty,  with  a delightful  house  in  Park  Lane, 
and  who  is  noted  for  his  snug  little  dinners,  and  his 
sprightly  little  whist  parties  afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  You  will  vote  for  Stanley  without  hesitation  ; but, 
ha  ! whom  have  we  here  ! “ Admiral  Grumps,  K.C.B.  No  , 
Admiral  Grumps,  this  is  no  place  for  you— your  repute  has 
spread  through  Club-land.  You  were  a very  valiant  sea- 
captain,  no  doubt,  in  the  days  of  Blake,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
Boscawen,  Rodney,  and  the  like.  But  that  was  so  very 
long  ago.  Commander  Grumps,  although  a strict  discipli- 
narian, was  the  most  courageous  and  smartest  of  cap- 
tains. Admiral  Grumps,  K.C.B.,  is  about  as  peppery, 
cantankerous,  quarrelsome,  and  generally  disagreeable  an  old 
gentleman  as  can  well  be  met  with  on  a foggy  day  in  Long 
Acre.  He  belongs  to  about  half  a dozen  clubs ; apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  and  other  people  uncom- 
fortable at  the  institutions  in  question.  The  Admiral  is 
continually  bullying  the  waiters;  harrying  the  steward  ; mak- 
ing the  butler’s  life  a torment  to  him ; and  bombarding  the 
Committee  with  letters  of  complaint.  The  club  stationery, 
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the  newspapers  and  magazines  subscribed  for,  the  books  added 
to  the  library,  please  him  no  more  than  the  tomato  soup,  the 
fried  soles,  the  pickles,  and  the  claret-cups.  He  is  altogether 
the  kind  of  Admiral  to  write  a nice  complimentary  little 
obituary  about  when  he  departs  this  life ; but  to  give  a very 
wide  berth  to  when  you  meet  him  in  club  circles. 

But  attention ! It  is  five  o’clock,  at  the  height  of  the  season  ; 
the  candidates’  list,  from  which  I have  only  extracted  two  or 
three  names,  is  a somewhat  heavy  one.  There  are  some 
gentlemen  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  whom  it  is  shrewdly  con- 
jectured violent  opposition  will  be  offered  by  other  gentlemen, 
also  from  Ireland.  Pressing  “whips”  have  been  sent  round 
by  the  proposers  and  seconders  to  all  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances who  are  members  of  the  Senior  Jupiter,  and  alto- 
gether a very  stirring  conflict  may  be  anticipated.  Members 
are  coming  down  in  animated  groups  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  on  foot,  in  broughams,  and  in  hansoms.  Some  arrive 
in  elegant  open  landaus  and  barouches,  accompanied  by  the 
ladies  of  their  families,  who,  after  kindly,  but  strongly,  admonish- 
ing them  to  vote  for  or  agffinff  such  candidates  as  they  may 
desire  to  be  elected,  or  the  co  ltrary,  drop  the  gentlemen  and 
drive  off  for  a cheery  round  in  the  Park.  They  will  return 
when  the  ballot  is  over,  at  six,  and  pick  up  the  gentlemen 
again.  Woe  betide  the  latter  if  they  have  not  “ voted  straight,” 
as  they  were  bidden  to  do ! The  ballot  was  never  yet  an  im- 
penetrable veil  at  any  election  ; and  in  the  case  of  married 
members  of  clubs,  the  gentlemen  either  make  confession  as  to 
the  compartment  of  the  ballot-box  into  which  they  have  placed 
their  little  spheres  of  pith,  or  else  their  looks  betray  them  ; 
and  they  are  at  once  dragged  to  the  bar  of  domestic  justice 
. — a tribunal  which  usually  holds  nocturnal  sittings,  and  the 
judicial  bench  of  which  is  curtained  with  cretonne.  Rid  your 
mind  at  once  of  the  wholly  erroneous  idea,  should  you  ever 
have  entertained  it,  that  ladies  have  no  influence  in  con- 
trolling the  course  of  club  ballots.  Many  years  ago,  I was 
proposed  by  a well-known  dealer  in  marine-stores  as  a 
candidate  for  membership  of  the  Hot  Potato  Club, 
Great  St.  Andrews  Street,  Seven  Dials.  It  was  a most  select 
cenacle ; and  I had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a seconder,  whom 
I at  last  discovered  in  a highly  respected  “translator”  of  boots 
and  shoes  in  Dudley  Street.  There  was  a heavy  current 
of  opposition  to  my  return ; and  at  the  election  I had  no  less 
than  seventeen  black  balls ; but  the  aggregate  vote  was  a very 
heavy  one,  and  I got  in  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  Years  after  this, 
supping  at  a fashionable  fried-fish  shop  in  Blackmore  Street, 
Drury  Lane,  I found  myself  in  the  company  of  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  prominent  operators  in  the  hot  eel  soup  trade  in  the 
whole  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He,  like  myself,  was 
a member  of  the  Roast  Potatoes,  and,  when  his  tongue 
was  loosened  by  the  genial  repast,  and  something 
warm  and  comfortable  afterwards,  he  frankly  admitted  that 
he  had  been  one  of  my  opponents  at  my  election,  and  that  one  of 
the  black  balls  placed  in  the  ballot  box,  on  that  momentous 
occasion,  was  dropped  by  his  hand.  “ I am  sorry  I did  it 
now ; ” he  was  kind  enough  to  say ; “ for  you  are  not  half  a bad 
sort.  You  sing  ‘ Hot  Codlins’  capitally,  and  are  always  on 
hand  for  a game  of  Bumblepuppy.  Why  did  I pill  you  ? 
I was  bound  to  do  it,  sir ; my  wife  ordered  me  to  blackball  you , 
simply  because  you  wrote  the  atrociously  unsatisfactory 
denoomong  to  that  three- volume  novel  of  yours,  ‘ The  Fifty 
Daughters  of  the  Horse  Leech.’  ” 

They  have  been  voting  from  soon  after  lunch;  and  they  are 
voting  now,  at  half-past  five,  fast  and  furiously.  The  Central 
Hall  of  the  club — a magnificent  vestibule  in  the  Grseco-Mau- 
resque  style,  with  horseshoe  arches  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns,  a Renaissance  loggia,  above,  Gothic  clerestories,  and 
a dome  of  plate  glass,  painted  in  stripes  of  yellow  and  black — a 
pleasing  anticipation  of  the  colours  of  Sala’s  Journal — is 
crowded  with  pushing,  babbling,  laughing,  chatting,  story-tell- 
ing, button-holing,  rib-nudging  gentlemen,  old  and  young,  slim 
and  corpulent,  bearded,  moustachioed,  or  clean  shaven,  but  all 
with  the  unmistakeable  cachet  of  Clubland  about  them.  The 
proposers  and  seconders  of  the  various  candidates  have  warily 
ranged  themselves  on  guard,  some  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
leading  into  the  hall,  and  the  others  at  the  doors  of  the  room 


in  which  the  ballot-boxes  are  placed,  and  remain  there  hour 
after  hour,  skilfully  “ nobbling  ” members  as  they  enter.  “ You 
will  be  sure  to  vote  for  Simpkins.”  “ There  isn’t  a word  of  truth 
in  the  story  about  Junker  having  made  all  his  money  by 
black-birding  in  Polynesia.”  “ You  know  that  you  promised 
to  back  Bluppy  the  day  we  had  that  capital  dinner  at  the 
Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond.  Bluppy  was  there,  you 
will  remember ; and  how,  to  be  sure,  he  made  the  table  roar 
with  that  story  of  Lord  Thurlow  putting  on  his  Chancellor’s 
wig  and  gown  one  night  after  dinner,  and  dancing  a Scotch 
reel  while  he  flourished  the  Great  Seal  in  a bag,  just  as 
George  Grossmith  used  to  do  afterwards.”  “ Come  along,  old 
man,  and  vote  for  Tibby.  You  have  just  bought,  you  know, 
a little  place  in  Hampshire  ; they  swear  by  Tibby  there.  All 
the  county  families  are  fond  of  him ; he  goes  regularly 
to  the  Duchess’s,  and  you  will  be  asked  there.” 

Thus,  in  fragmentary  conversation  always,  cajoling,  entreat- 
ing, butneverthreatening,dotheskilful  proposers  and  seconders 
do  their  spiriting.  Experienced  practitioners  in  this  peculiar 
and  somewhat  difficult  branch  of  diplomacy  are  generally 
pretty  easy  in  their  minds  when  they  can  induce  the  members 
whom  they  wish  to  “ nobble,”  to  talk.  We  are  not  all  Machia- 
vellis,  or  T alleyrands ; or  gifted  with  the  capacity  of  using  speech 
only  as  a means  to  conceal  our  thoughts.  Persuade  a man 
to  talk,  and  you  will  usually  find  out,  in  popular  parlance, 
“ what  he  is  made  of."  The  silent  member  on  a ballot  day, 
at  a London  club,  is  to  be  suspected,  mistrusted,  and  dreaded. 
Beware  of  him  ! If  he  maintain  absolute  taciturnity,  or  re- 
sponds to  your  eloquent  appeals  either  with  a dry,  husky 
cough,  or  a brief  “ Just  so,”  or  “ Ah  ! indeed,”  your  case,  or 
rather  that  of  your  candidate  friend,  is  well-nigh  hopeless. 
If  the  silent  member  puts  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets, 
you  are  a lost  man.  He  will  “ pill  ” your  man  to  a 
certainty.  In  the  balloting  - room  itself,  the  boxes 
are  ranged  on  a long  row  of  tables,  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  which  sits,  at  his  own  particular  bureau,  the  in- 
defatigable secretary  of  the  club,  who  has  a bland  smile  for 
every  member  who  passes  him,  and  whose  name  he  inscribes 
in  a book ; and  who,  I should  say,  from  lengthened  experience, 
can  form  a practically  accurate  opinion  as  to  how  many 
candidates  will  be  elected  that  day  and  how  many  will 
be  pilled — and  by  whom,  too.  The  members  pass  before  each 
ballot-box  in  succession.  Some  saunter;  some  stalk  solemnly ; 
some  come  up  to  the  scratch  briskly  and  cheerfully  ; some  walk 
delicately,  like  Agag,  and  seem  to  cogitate  long  and 
anxiously  ere  they  drop  the  ball  of  fate  into  its  chosen 
receptacle ; while  others  almost  fling  the  ball  into  the  box, 
and  rush  away  as  though  they  had  just  done  some  guilty  thing. 

Perhaps  they  have.  There  are  experts  in  club  elec- 
tions, who  hover  about  the  other  side  of  the  ballot  box 
tables,  and  who  are  said  to  be  able  to  discern  which  way 
a man  has  voted  from  the  hue  assumed  by  his  complexion ; by 
the  trembling  or  the  steadiness  of  his  hand ; by  the  expression 
of  his  eyes  and  his  lips,  and  even  from  the  manner  in  which  ha 
wears  his  hat.  Be  it  as  it  may,  six  o’clock  arrives ; and  the  secre- 
tary or  the  librarian  opens  the  drawers  of  the  ballot  boxes,  and 
reveals  the  state  of  the  poll.  Sir  Hubert  Stanley,  elected : 
not  one  blackball.  Admiral  Grumps,  K.C.B.,  nowhere. 
Lord  Brian  de  Bois-Gilbert,  Plantagenet  de  Montmo- 
rency Guineapig,  not  elected.  His  lordship,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  has  thirty-seven  blackballs.  Why?  He  is  undeniably 
handsome,  clever,  and  well  connected.  Unfortunately,  the 
world  has  heard  too  much  lately  of  him,  as  a member 
of  divers  boards  of  directors,  of  'more  than  shady  companies, 
with  limited  liability,  but  seemingly  with  an  unlimited  ability 
to  gull  the  public  and  absorb  their  money.  The  Jack-in-the- 
Box  Gold-Mining- Reef,  of  Originalbonesland,  South  Africa  ; 
the  Money-or-Your  Life  Gingerbread  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; the  Universal  Pianoforte-Tuning  Company;  the 
Syndicate  of  Shell-fish  Dealers,  and  the  Telephonic  Doll’s 
House  and  Phonographic  Punch-and-J udy  Show  Companies  are 
among  the  latest  of  the  financial  undertakings  with  which  the 
noble  Guineapig  has  been  associated.  Nevermind;  there  are 
plenty  of  proprietary  clubs  which  will  hail  him  as  a member 
of  their  committees.  G.  A.  S. 
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By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 


CHAPTER  VI.— Continued. 

Eleanor  caught  his  eye  and  smiled  at  him,  making  a half  motion  to  him 
to  come  to  her.  A waltz  had  struck  up,  and  people  were  finding  their 
partners.  He  went  up  to  her,  and  said  stiffly : 

“ I suppose  it  is  no  use  asking  you  to  give  me  one  waltz  in  remembrance 
of  old  times  ; but  won’t  you  sit  this  out  with  me,  since  I see  you  have  done 
Monsieur  Cavolle  this  honour  ? " 

She  was  surprised  at  his  tone.  “We  have  been  looking  at  the  moon 
over  Chillon.  You  never  saw  anything  like  the  Dent  du  Midi  with  the 
snow  shining  against  the  blue  sky.  It  is  like  another  huge  jagged  moon. 

He  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  remark,  but  said  abruptly  : 

- 1 should  think  this  evening's  experience  must  have  gone  a little  way 
towards  showing  that  you  cannot  safely  live  the  sort  of  life  you  were 
speaking  of  this  afternooon." 

••  No  ? ” she  said  wonderingly. 

“ You  must  have  seen  how,  even  on  a chance  visit  to  an  hotel  like  this, 
people  admire  you,  and  want  to  get  introduced  to  you." 

She  coloured  slightly.  “ I should  not  live  in  hotels.  And  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it."  She  paused  a moment,  and  then,  with  a little 
uncertain  laugh,  continued,  “It  is  my  hair  that  makes  me  conspicuous.  If 
I could  only  cover  it  up,  or  dye  it." 

“ If  you  dyed  it,”  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  a half  angry,  half  tender 
admiration,  " it  would  stand  out  and  curl  and  twist  and  contrive  to  look 
bright  and  rebellious,  and  unlike  anybody  else's  hair.  And  there  would 
always  be  one  lock  that  would  wave  in  a different  way  from  the  rest." 

She  laughed  again,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  “ Do  you  remem- 
ber—? " she  exclaimed  involuntarily.  “ No,"  she  exclaimed,  " never 
mind." 

“ But  I do  mind.  And  don’t  I remember?  It  was  my  lock  of  hair.  It 
belonged  to  me.  And  how  often,  I wonder,  have  I kissed  it,  because  it 
would  always  come  down  on  your  forehead,  you  know,  and  your  Aunt 
Celia  didn’t  like  you  to  wear  a fringe.  Oh  yes,  I remember  very  well." 

“ Poor  Aunt  Celia  1 How  angry  she  was  that  day  when  we  lost  ourselves 
in  Boomerang  Scrub  when  we  found  the  quantongs.  Do  you  know  that 
I have  that  string  of  quantongs  still  ? " 

“ And  I,"  he  said,  “ have  still  the  sprig  of  muntein  you  gave  me.  Do 
you  remember  the  muntein  that  day,  Nellie  ? and  the  wild  jessamine,  and 
how  frightened  you  were  at  the  frilled  lizard?  " 

" It  looked  so  human  and  so  uncanny  as  it  reared  itself  up  on  the 
log  and  stretched  out  its  ruff  and  hissed  at  us.  I said  it  was  a bad 
omen." 

“ Well,  it  has  proved  itself  a bad  omen,”  he  said  drearily. 

» For  me,  perhaps,  but  not  for  you,"  she  said  hastily.  “ You  know  I 
told  you  that  you  have  your  life  and  your  happiness  before  you.  Don't 
let  us  talk  any  more  about  these  past  things." 

She  half  rose,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  He  laughed  in 
a harsh  way.  “ Well,  then,  let  us  go  out  and  look  at  Monsieur  Cavolle’ s 
moon.’* 

“ Won’t  Violet  come  too  ? ’’  she  asked  hesitatingly. 

" Violet  is  dancing,"  he  answered.  " I see  what  you  are  thinking  of, 
but  I’m  not  going  to  make  a fool  of  myself.  And  if  I were  to  say  or  do 
any  kind  of  madness  it  wouldn’t  make  any  difference  to  you." 

“ Why  do  you  say  that  ? I don't  understand  you  when  you  talk  in  that 
reckless  way.  It  is  so  utterly  unlike  you." 

“Yes,  I know  that.  But  I have  been  utterly  unlike  myself  of  late.  You 
haven’t’noticed  it,  because  I’ve  kept  myself  in  curb  before  you,  but  Violet 
has  seen  it." 

“Oh  1 I am  so  sorry."  She  uttered  a genuine  cry  of  distress  and  alarm. 
“ It  doesn’t  matter.  I don’t  intend  it  to  last.  The  truth  is  that  I have 
been  tormented— maddened,  by  a doubt  that  I am  determined  to  solve." 

“ A doubt  ? " 

» You  can  solve  it  for  me,  and  only  you." 

“ What  is  it,  Alec  ? ’’  she  asked  gravely. 

He  did  not  answer.  They  were  in  the  balcony,  and  the  glory  of  moon 
and  lake  and  mountain  burst  upon  them.  To  break  the  pause  she  pointed 
downwards. 

“ Is  it  not  very  beautiful  ? " 

“ Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful,"  he  answered  in  an  odd,  abstracted  manner. 
She  turned  to  him  and  saw  that  he  was  not  looking  at  the  lake  but  had 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 


“Nellie,"  he  said,  "you  were  always  very  truthful;  will  you  tell  me 
the  truth  now  ? ” 

“ What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  tell  yon  about?  I should  like  to  know 
that  first." 

“ No.  You  shall  hear  when  you  have  given  me  your  promise  to  speak 
only  the  truth — without  evasion." 

“ There  are  some  things  I cannot  talk  about." 

“ Very  well,  you  have  the  option  of  silence.  My  first  question  is  a very 
simple  one.  But  I know  that  women  have  a way  of  getting  out  of  things 
about  which  they  don't  want  to  commit  themselves.  They  don't  tell  a 
lie,  but  they  give  a false  impression  purposely." 

“ I promise  that  I will  either  tell  the  exact  truth  or  keep  silent." 

“ Tell  me  this,  then.  When  you  wrote  me  that  letter  from  Melbourne, 
breaking  off  our  engagement,  how  long  was  it  since  you  had  heard  from 
me?" 

" I had  not  received  a letter  from  you  for  four  months." 

“ And  yet  I wrote  to  you  every  week." 

She  said  nothing. 

He  went  on,  “ Did  you  write  to  me  during  that  time  ? " 

“ I wrote  to  you  very  often." 

" And  I got  no  letter  from  you  till  that  one  came  in  which  you  told  m« 
that  you  had  made  a mistake,  and  that  you  returned  me  my  ring." 

Again  she  answered  nothing.  Did  she  not  know  all  this  already  1 
" Another  question.  Did  they  tell  you  lies  about  me  and  a girl  on  the 
telegraph  station  up  north  ? ’’ 

“ Yes.  They  told  me  what  I afterwards  knew  to  be  lies." 

" My  God  1 And  what  else  ? " 

“ There  was  nothing  else.  Was  not  that  enough  ? " 

" Enough  1 " he  repeated  wildly.  He  made  a few  agitated  steps  up  and 
down  the  balcony  and  came  back  to  her.  “Now  Im  coming  to  the 
questions  that  you'll  jib  at,  but  I mean  to  have  an  answer  somehow  and 
some  day.  I shall  never  settle  down  till  I do.  Did  you  love  Mr.  Darlow 
when  you  married  him  ? " 

“ He  seemed  very  kind.  I was  grateful." 

“ Evasion  1 Don’t  torture  me  with  miserable  hopes.  Did  you  love  him, 
Nellie  ? " 

“ No." 

" Did  you  love  me  ? " He  came  close  to  her  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  “ Did  you  love  me  ? ” he  repeated. 

The  touch  thrilled  her,  as  it  had  always  thrilled  her  in  the  old  days,  as  it  had 
thrilled  her  in  memory  since.  She  knew  that,  married  or  single,  there  was 
no  other  man  in  the  world  for  her  but  Alec  Dundas.  He  took  his  hand 
away  slowly  and  something  seemed  to  have  gone  from  her  very  being. 
The  music  floated  out  fjom  the  salon.  It  made  her  remember  V iolet. 

“ Come,”  she  said,  very  quietly,  " Violet  will  be  expecting  you.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  salon." 

He  followed  her  without  another  word.  The  dancers  were  whirling 
round  in  a frenzied  manner,  excited  by  the  inspirit  ing  music.  Even  Rose 
Polhill  was  taking  what  she  afterwards  described  " as  a little  exercise  " 
with  another  woman.  As  they  stood  in  the  doorway  waiting  to  go  in,  Violet 
came  round  in  the  arms  of  a young  German  officer,  and  seeing  her  lover 
and  her  friend,  smiled  and  nodded  over  her  partner' s shoulder  and  made 
a gesture  to  them  to  join  in  the  whirl.  “ Give  me  one  turn,  said  Alec, 
hoarsely,  “just  to  show  me  that  you  are  not  angry.  One  turn,  Nellie,  for 
the  sake  of  what’s  dead  and  done." 

She  let  him  put  his  arm  round  her.  It  was  years  since  she  had  danced, 
and  the  effect  of  the  music,  the  movement,  and  the  encircling  pressure 
upon  her  was  as  that  of  some  enchantment  beginning  to  work  upon  a 
temperament  slowly  matured  during  years  of  repression,  and  now  ready  to 
blossom  into  the  perfect  flower.  She  had  talked  of  herself  as  a woman  for 
whom  there  could  be  no  more  drama,  no  more  emotional  enjoyment  of 
life,  a woman  for  whom  the  banqueting  hall  was  closed  for  ever.  She 
knew  now  that  the  banquet  was  still  open,  and  that  instead  of  being  ended, 
the  life  of  emotion  and  drama  was  but  just  beginning.  Her  whole  being  rose 
in  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  a fate  which  penned  her  in  this  narrow 
dark  chamber  of  experience,  when  the  world  was  yet  before  her,  the  bright, 
dazzling  world,  with  the  sun  of  love  shining  in  heaven.  This  man  loved 
her.  She  felt  it,  knew  it  in  every  fibre  of  her  being.  She  had  only  to 
answer  that  question,  had  only  to  let  herself  go  and  she  would  be  safe  for 
ever  more  in  the  shelter  of  his  arms,  would  bask  for  evermore  in  the 
warmth  of  a passion  to  which  the  passion  of  the  old  ignorant 
days  was  as  the  brightness  of  a rushlight  to  the  splendour  of  a 
conflagration.  Something  of  the  recklessness  of  “The  Last  Ride" 
possessed  her.  “ Who  knows  that  the  world  may  end  to-night ! " What 
did  it  matter  ? Life  is  too  short  for  scruples.  The  music  ended  with  a 
crash,  and  Alec  released  her.  Giddy  and  pale  they  looked  at  each  other, 
u Nellie,”  he  said,  very  simply,  “ we  will  talk  of  this  again  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

All  night  Eleanor  lay  tempest-tossed.  What  would  come  of  it  ? If  she 

had  been  reckless  Alec  had  been  reckless  too.  Violet  was  forgotten. 

Poor  little  Violet  I There  had  been  a pained  look  in  her  eyes  when  she 
had  said  good  night,  and  there  had  been  a hurt,  proud  reserve  in  her  manner 
to  Eleanor.  Eleanor  did  not  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  waltz,  when  she 
and  Alec  had  given  that  wild  look  into  each  other’s  eyes,  Violet  had  been 
close  to  them  and  had  heard  Alec's  words — had  heard  him  call  her 
"Nellie.”  Violet  too  slept  very  little  that  night. 

Rose  Polhill  came  early  into  Eleanor’s  room. 

Look  here,  she  said.  “ you  must  do  as  you  like  and  settle  what  you 
Rre  going  to  do  among  yourselves,  but  I’m  going  back  by  train  this 
morning.  There’s  a Use  again,  and  painting  out  of  doors  is  out  of  the 
question.  Violet  has  got  a headache,  and  none  of  them  seem  very  much 
Inclined  for  Les  Avants.” 

“ I will  go  with  you,"  said  Eleanor. 

" Very  well.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I’ll  tell  you  honestly  that  I think 
you  d better  leave  that  pair  of  lovers  to  themselves  for  a bit.” 

Mrs.  Derrick  was  in  the  dining-room  when  Eleanor  and  Rose  went 
down  to  swallow  a cup  of  coffee  before  their  hurried  start.  She  said  that 
Vi  had  danced  too  much,  and  didn't  seem  quite  herself.  She  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  keep  her  in  bed  for  another  hour,  and  go  back  by  the 
afternoon  steamer.  It  was  very  unlike  Vi  to  be  upset  by  a dance.  Had 
Mrs.  Darlow  seen  Mr.  Dundas  ? The  waiter  said  he  was  up  and  had  gone 
for  a walk.  No.  Eleanor  had  not  seen  him.  Could  they  take  any  message 
to  the  Boulevard  Marotte  ? 


Oh,  only  tell  the  Major  that  we  shall  be  there  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon ; and  tell  Madge  that  unless  it’s  really  fine,  and  Vi  quite  well,  she’ll 
have  to  give  up  the  Morges  expedition  on  Thursday.  You  are  coming 
Mrs.  Darlow,  remember;  and  it’s  Miss  Polhill’s  off  day,  so  we  shall  be 
quite  a party." 

Rose  Polhill  was  very  silent  all  the  way  home,  but  she  watched  Eleanor 
Closely,  and  with  an  expression  that  denoted  dissatisfaction.  They  spent 
a quiet  evening,  and  after  the  return  of  the  tourists  had  no  communication 
with  the  upper  flat.  Eleanor  wrote,  and  Rose  corrected,  exercises,  and 
then  they  went  to  bed. 

The  following  afternoon  Madge  and  Ella  brought  word  that  Vi  was 
quite  well,  except  for  a headache,  and  that  if  the  next  day  was  fine,  and 
there  seemed  every  likelihood  of  its  being  so,  they  were  to  do  the  castle 
a Morges.  It  was  Madge’s  birthday,  and  she  did  not  intend  her  fete  to 
be  put  off;  nor  would  she  allow  Mrs.  Darlow’s  weak  excuse  for  getting 
out  of  the  expedition.  If  she  felt  tired,  then  she  must  stay  in  all  that 
evening  and  rest ; but  come  she  must. 

* mi!  d°n  t !TW  That  haS  haPPened  t0  everybody,”  Madge  went  on. 
There  must  have  been  something  queer  about  that  Mont  Fleuri  dance. 

Vl  a!,-Jad  a headacbe  ever  since’  and  the  Saint  is  quite  oppressively 
unsamthke.  He  has  been  cracking  jokes  in  the  most  hilarious  fashion, 
and  has  been  egging  us  on  to  all  kinds  of  wickedness.  You  wouldn’t 
now  m Mrs  Darlow.  And  he  has  been  bothering  father  to  let  the 
marriage  take  place  next  month  instead  of  waiting  till  after  Christmas. 
Vi  will  never  have  her  things  ready." 

Evidently  a feverish  reaction  had  set  in.  If  Alec  wished  to  hasten  his 
mage  it  was  because  he  was  tormented  by  remorse  for  his  brief  infi- 

dehty.  Eleanor  understood  his  mood.  She  would  not  throw  herself  again 

beat  n7'w  ^ " y°U  mUS£  f°rSive  m=.  but  I CaLot 

b at  your  birthday  party  ; " and  persisted  in  her  refusal. 

w ater  1fheJ<;  came  a gent,e  knock.  and  it  was  Violet  who  entered.  She 
went  up  to  Eleanor  in  a shy,  eager  way. 

. ' u!rrLDarl0W\  She  Jaid-  “Madge' is  so  pained  that  you  won't  be  at 
your  mind^  Psh  ^ m<5  t0  tfy  and  Persuade  y°u  t0  change 

contrition', n ♦?“  EIean°r  yielded’  There  was  something  of 

to  tell  e^r  S manner  whlch  was  explained  presently.  " I want 

£enrnte°,lSOmeb] s(hesaidshyly.  "I  have  been  so  wicked.  I have 
been  utterly  ashamed  of  myself.  I was  wicked  enough  to  be  jealous  of 

The  blood  came  into  Eleanor’s  pale  face 

SPTakKt0  y0U_Cal1  you  Nellie,  and  you  both  looked- 
AWW  toM  **  y°Ur  Pard0n’  That  is  what  I wanted  to  say. 

tw  ! mS  everythln2  how  you  were  once  engaged  to  be  married 
and  that  he  was  very  fond  of  you,  and  that  you " 

"He  d^r  and  married  some  one  else.”  said  Eleanor,  calmly. 
H»  would  nn!  y°U  hat  1 behaved  t0  him  very  heartlessly.  I am  sure  of  that. 
Buthk  n t !CCUSS  any°ne’  iCaSt  °f  a11  a woman  he  had  ^ce  cared  for 
ga4  h m 1 beli6Ved  6vil  things  0f  him  which  were  false,  and  I 

gave  him  no  opportunity  of  defending  himself.  Now  it  is  I who  am 


punished,  and  he  who  is  rewarded  ; for  I am  lonely  and  forsaken,  and  he 
is  blessed  with  the  love  of  a sweet,  true  woman — sweeter,  truer,  and 
nobler  than  I ever  was.  That  is  a great  consolation  to  me,  Violet ; for 
it  had  always  been  an  unhappiness— the  thought  that  I had  spoilt  his 
life.  He  will  be  safe  with  you.  You  would  not  have  acted  as  I did." 

“ Ah  I but  Mrs.  Darlow,"  Violet  blushed  and  hesitated,  "it  is  different. 
You  did  not  love  him  as  I do.  Of  course  you  did  not,  or  you  could  not 
have  married  some  one  else." 

•'  No,”  said  Eleanor,  mechanically,  " I did  not  love  him  as  you  do,  or  I 
should  not  be  married  now  to  some  one  else." 

"Alec  has  told  me,  "Violet  went  on,  still  blushing,  and  speaking  with  a 
little  difficulty,  " of  your  great  trouble,  and  that  it  is  not  as  we  thought 
at  first  I don’t  quite  know  why — but  we  fancied  your  husband  was  dead. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Darlow,  I don’t  know  how  to  express  to  you  what  I feel.  It 
must  be  so  terrible  to  be  disappointed  in  the  one  we  love." 

Eleanor  got  up  abruptly  and  moved  to  the  mantelpiece,  where  she  stood 
looking  down  into  the  fire. 

" Isn’t  there  any  hope  ? " asked  Violet  timidly. 

"Hope — of  what  ? " Eleanor  almost  laughed. 

" I don’t  know.  Of  course  I know  nothing,  but  I cannot  bear  to  think 
of  you  so  lonely.” 

“ That  is  very  generous  of  you,  Violet.  But  then  you  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  You  are  so  secure  in  your  happiness,  so  certain  of  the  man 
you  love." 

There  was  a pause.  Eleanor  still  stood  by  the  fireplace.  Violet  got  up 
from  her  chair,  and  came  beside  her.  " Mrs.  Darlow." 

" Yes,  my  dear." 

" I don’t  know  why  I want  to  say  something  to  you,  but  I do." 

Eleanor  took  the  girl’s  hand  and  led  her  back  to  her  chair,  and  she  seated 
herself  beside  her,  a little  further  back,  so  that  her  own  face  was  in  the 
shadow.  *•  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  say,  Violet  ? ” 

I am  quite  certain  of  Alec.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  like  him ; he 
is  so  good,  so  true.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  woman  whom  he 
loved  should  not  have  loved  him  in  return,  should  not  have  trusted  him 
utterly " 

“ You  see  there  was  such  a woman.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  was— 
fortunate  for  him  ; he  has  done  much  better  for  himself." 

" Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Darlow  ? ” 

"Absolutely  sure,”  said  Eleanor,  decidedly.  "Can  there  be  any 
question  ? Is  it  not  better  for  a man  that  he  should  win  an  entire  love  and 
an  entire  faith  from  such  a woman  as  you  are,  than  the  doubting  heart  oi 
a woman  who  has  failed  in  everything  as  I have  ? " 

" But— are  you  sure  that  he  thinks  so  ? That  is  what  I wanted  to  say. 
That  is  what  I am  not  certain  of.  That  is  what  I want  you  to  tell  me." 

How  can  I tell  you  ? I am  not  in  his  confidence.  Do  you  suppose 
that  he  would  speak  to  me  of  his  deepest  feeling  for  you.  Alec  Dundas  is 

too  loyal  for  that.  And ’’  she  stopped. 

" And  if  he  were  not,  you  would  be  too  loyal  to  betray  him,"  said  Violet 
quickly,  " Oh  yes,  I am  sure  of  that.  But  do  you  not  understand  ? It  is 
for  his  sake  that  I am  asking.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  you.  If  you 
were  free— as  I thought,  till  Alec  told  me  about— about  your  husband, 
there  would  be  a difference.  It  should  be  between  him  and  you — if  he 
loved  you  best.  I would  stand  aside  and  give  him  his  choice.  But  you 
are  married,  and  of  course  he  cannot  love  you  in  that  way  now." 

Eleanor  winced.  "Go  on,  Violet,"  she  said.  “You  are  a stranee 
girl." 

" 1 suppose  I have  no  proper  pride,  or  I should  not  say  these  things, 
but,  Mrs.  Darlow— you  know  how  he  loved  you.  Does  he  love  me  in 
the  same  way  ? " 

" That  is  nearly  twelve  years  ago,"  said  Eleanor.  " He  loved  me  with 
a boy's  love,  he  loves  you  with  the  true  affection  of  a man." 

“ Affection ! ” she  repeated.  " Oh  I know  that  he  has  the  truest  affection 
for  me.  There  are  two  ways  of  loving.  Do  you  not  know  ? Aimer  d’amitie 
and  aimer  d' amour.” 

“My  dear,”  said  Eleanor,  "if  he  did  not  love  you  in  that  way,  why 
should  he  have  asked  you  to  marry  him  ? " 

"Because1  Violet  turned  her  face  to  Eleanor  for  an  instant,  and  hid 
it  against  the  back  of  the  chair.  " Now  you  will  think  me  a strange  sort 
of  girl  indeed.  But  since  I have  said  so  much  I would  rather  say  all  the 
truth.  You  know  in  England,  when  I was  staying  with  his  mother,  I 
saw  a great  deal  of  Alec,  and  I cared  for  him  always — from  the  first.  I 
think  I cared  for  him  before  he  cared  for  me,  though  I did  not  know  it 
till  something  happened  quite  suddenly.  It  was  nothing  really,  only 
there  had  been  an  accident,  and  for  a few  minutes  we  thought,  his  mother 
and  I,  that  Alec  was  killed.  And  then  I must  have  shown  what  I felt.  I 
don  t know  what  I did.  It  all  came  upon  me. — And  the  next  day 
Alec  asked  me  to  marry  him. — Now  do  you  understand?" 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THREE  WOMEN 

IN  A boudoir; 


Correspondence  is  invited,  for  this  page;  all  letters  snould  have 
* the  word  Boudoir  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The 
« Three  Women  ” would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  all  matters  of  home-interest. 


[At  Miss  Tabinet's  Flat.) 

Miss  Tabinet  (in  a fine  state  of  irritability ) : It  really  seems 
to  me  as  if  flats  are  built  for  no  other  earthly  purpose  than  to 
give  people  a chance  to  annoy  one  another  ! Just  listen  to  those 
wretches  below  1 They  have  played  those  same  tunes  for  at 
least  six  months ; you  would  imagine  their  ambition  would 
soar  towards  an  occasional  change  if  only  for  the  sake 
practice.  But  no!  They  strum, strum,  strum,  at  “LaUgaie 
and  airs  from  one  or  two  other  light  operas  till  my  brain 
literally  reels  and  I madly  long  for  a variation  of  some  kind, 
though  it  should  only  be  the  Boom-de-ay  I Even  that  woul 
be  a welcome  relief  sometimes.  Oh  1 these  awful  would-be 
musical  folk  ! They  are  a nuisance  to  everyone  but  themselves 
with  their  frantic  attempts  to  sing,  to  say  nothing  ot  their 
senseless  efforts  to  play  on  three  or  four  different  instruments. 

I try,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  annoy  them  by  knocking  on  the 
floor  with  a poker;  but  this  form  of  revenge  tires  me  and 
does  not  do  much  good.  Sometimes  it  has  the  effect  o 
making  them  stop  the  obnoxious  discordant  sounds.. 

Lady  Vblvbl:  Do  you  have  this  sort  of  thing  oiten 

AUMiss?Tabinet  : Do  I have  it  often  ? Well,  my  dear,  I have 
It  so  often  that  I am  frequently  obliged  to  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  take  an  outing  that  I had  not  intended  taking,  merely 
to  save  me  from  going  mad.  Occasionally,  after  I have 
written  to  the  landlord  to  complain  of  my  sufferings,  they 
are  quieter  for  a few  weeks ; then  it  is  that  my  brain  settles 
down  again  and  my  nerves  regain  a little  of  their  accustomed 
vigour.  But  I have  firmly  made  up  my  mind  that  I will 
cheerfully  face  the  horrors  of  another  move  when  my  lease 
expires,  rather  than  live  within  sound  of  those  terrible 
instruments ; that  is,  if  I am  capable  of  managing  my  own 
affairs  when  that  desirable  time  arrives.  Sometimes,  in 
moments  of  agony,  it  occurs  to  me  that  very  possibly  I may 
go  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  you  and  Mrs.  Armful  will  be 
called  in  one  fine  day  to  take  me  off  to  a comfortable 
asylum,  where  I shall  end  my  days  babbling  the  airs  from 
“ La  Cigale  ” to  an  appreciative  lunatic  audience. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Oh  1 dear,  I hope  it  won  t come  to  that. 
But  if  the  noise  that  is  going  on  now  is  a specimen  of  what 
people  who  live  in  flats  have  to  endure  daily,  I should  strongly 
advise  anyone  who  contemplates  moving  into  such  buildings 
to  make  searching  inquiries  about  the  musical  tastes  of  the 
tenants  above  and  below,  before  signing  the  lease.  It  would 
be  desirable  if  one  could  have  an  agreement  with  one  s land- 
lord to  this  effect,  that  in  the  event  of  near  neighbour  being 
too  utterly  musical,  and  consequently  a nuisance,  that  t e 
said  agreement  should  become  null  and  void,  and  the  aggrieved 
party  should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  her  flat,  if  she  so  wished, 
without  incurring  any  liability  for  future  rent.  T 

Lady  Velvel:  I do  hope  Kitty’s  flat  will  be  all  right.  1 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about  neighbourly  noises,  and  was 
assured  that  the  building  was  almost  sound-proof.  It  would 


drive  Kitty  nearly  wild  to  hear  such  fearful  sounds  as  we  are 
enduring  now.  How  you  can  endure  it,  Auntie,  I don  t know. 

Miss  Tabinet:  I don’t  endure  it  my  dear.  I go  out.  Even 
a walk  round  the  square  for  half  an  hour  will  sometimes  calm 
me ; but  I daresay  you  have  noticed  that  since  I came  to 
live  here,  my  temper  has  not  been  quite  so  even  as  it  used 
to  be.  Indifferent  music,  my  dear,  nothing  but  strumming 
is  the  cause  of  my  uncertain  temper. 

Mrs  Armful  : By  the  way,  I must  tell  you  that  among 
the  letters  waiting  for  us  at  the  office,  I found  one  in  which 
the  writer,  “ Titi-fal-la,  ” has  a few  words  (three  pages  of 
foolscap)  to  say  about  our  remarks  on  London  laundresses 
which  appeared  in  No.  3.  I cannot  say  that  I agree  with 
our  unknown  correspondent,  who  maintains  that  everyone  can 
get  their  linen  well  washed  if  they  will  agree  to  pay  a fair 
price  for  good  work ; and  he  or  she  goes  on  to  say  that  in 
the  olden  days  people  were  willing  to  pay  a higher  price  than 
they  do  now.  I must  contradict  our  correspondent  most 
emphatically.  I have  frequently  heard  old  ladies,  in  talking 
about  the  days  of  yore,  when  labour  was  cheaper,  and  com- 
petition not  so  strong,  tell  how  frilled  shirts  and  such  like 
troublesome  work  was  paid  for  at  a lowTer  rate  than  what  we 
pay  for  the  washing  and  ironing  of  the  plain  shirts  worn  by 
the  men  of  the  present  generation.  Then  our  correspondent 
wonders  if  we  expect  our  clothes  to  last  clean  for  ever,  and 
says  if  things  are  sent  to  the  laundry  dirtier  than  they  ought 
to  be,  is  it  any  wonder  the  women  cannot  afford  to  spend  the 
time  in  getting  them  clean  ? My  own  private  opinion  is,  that 
the  more  soiled  you  send  your  linen  the  cleaner  it  will  come 
home.  When  a laundress  notices  week  after  week  that 
the  things  have  evidently  been  worn  only  one  day,  she 
thinks  these  articles  don’t  require  any  “elbow  grease”; 
so  they  are  merely  dipped  in  water  and  ironed,  often  without 
the  chance  of  even  making  the  acquaintance  of  any  soap. 
And  so  this  state  of  things  goes  on  week  after  week  till  your 
linen  gets  a nasty  grey  tone,  and  you  feel  disgusted  with 
them  and  with  your  laundress.  “ Titi-fal-la  ” wonders  how 
anyone  can  expect  things  to  be  well  washed. and  got  up  for 
Ad.,  6d.,  and  9d.  a dozen.  All  I can  say  to  this  is,  that  I have 
never  yet  come  across  any  London  laundress  who  works  tor 
these  prices.  Even  kitchen  towels  and  small  things  are 
usually  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  9d.,  and  often  is.  a dozen.  I 
consider  $d.  and  5d.  each  a very  good  price  to  pay  for  wash- 
ing shirts,  and  one  certainly  ought  to  get  them  well  done  for 
such  terms.  Ladies’  underwear  of  the  present  day  is  singu- 
larly easy  to  wash — everything  is  so  soft ; therefore  very  little 
energy  is  required  to  get  such  articles  clean  when  they  have 
only  been  worn  one  or  two  days  at  the  outside.  1 et  laun- 
dresses  will  spend  more  time  over  washing  and  ironing  thick 
heavy  calico  garments,  and  charge  less  for  doing  them,  than 
for  those  made  of  nainsook  or  French  cambric.  I quite  agree 
with  our  correspondent,  that  many  people  are  curiously  un- 
reasonable, and  never  satisfied  with  anything,  good  or  bad  ; 
but  surely,  in  this  over-stocked  world  of  ours,  no  laundress 
need  work  for  such  people  unless  they  like  receiving  the 
weekly  plaint.  There  are  hundreds  of  families  who  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  if  their  work  is  well  done,  and  who  are  only 
too  content  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  frequent  and  tire- 
some changes.  . , , , . , „ 

Lady  Velvel  : Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had  sent  for 
some  soaps  and  powders  and  things  from  the  Patent  Borax 

Company  ? . . , 

Miss  Tabinet:  Yes.  I am  now  the  possessor  of  a box 
containing  specimens  of  their  toilet  soaps,  which  are  all 
beautifully  scented,  and  several  packets  of  the  Borax  Extract 
of  Soap,  which  I should  strongly  advise  our  laundresses  to  use, 
as  it  brings  out  all  dirt  in  a surprisingly  short  space  of.  time, 
and  makes  the  clothes  smell  so  fresh  and  sweet,  and  as  if  they 
really  had  been  washed  instead  of  dipped.  Then  there  is  the 
“ Washing  Borax,”  which  softens  the  water  and  thus  economise 
soap.  The  “ Borax  Starch  Glaze  ” is  well  worth  a trial ; 
my  maid  used  some  for  my  collars  and  cuffs  with  a most 
satisfactory  result.  She  tells  me  it  is  the  most  excellent  starch 
she  has  ever  used.  So  I assure  her  that  she  shall  have  it 
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always.  I sent  you  the  tooth  powder,  Mrs.  Armful.  How 
do  you  like  it  ? 

Mrs.  Armful  : Immensely.  It  is  one  of  the  best  prepara- 
tions I have  ever  used.  It  gives  a good  polish  to  the  teeth, 
and  makes  the  mouth  feel  fresh  and  clean. 

Lady  Velvel  : Oh  1 you  greedy  things,  am  I to  have  nothing 
from  this  wonderful  box  ? 

Miss  Tabinet:  You  shall  have  a cake  of  “ Beauty  ” soap 
and  a packet  of  “ Borax  Sponge  Powder.”  How  will  that 
suit  you  ? 

Lady  Velvel:  Very  well  indeed.  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Armful, 
did  you  go  to  the  Criterion  last  week  to  see  “ Agatha  ?”  I 
hear  the  dresses  were  well  worth  seeing. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Oh,  yes,  some  of  them  were  lovely.  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  wore  a pretty  soft  white  dress  in  the  first 
act,  and  Miss  Olga  Nethersole  a magnificent  pale  pink  silk, 
exquisitely  fitting;  the  skirt  long  and  plain,  except  just  down 
the  left  side,  where  some  beautiful  ecru  lace  fell  from  the 
waist.  In  the  second  act,  Miss  Emery  wore  a very  pale  blush 
pink  satin  ; the  train  was  veiled  with  chiffon  to  match,  draped 
so  as  to  give  a sort  of  Watteau  effect ; the  sleeves  were  of  full 
chiffon,  and  a ruche  of  same  round  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  Miss 
Nethersole’s  gown  in  this  act  was  almost  too  massive;  it 
looked  rather  out  of  place  on  so  small  a stage,  still  it  was 
exceedingly  handsome.  The  dress  was  of  white  satin,  heavily 
trimmed  with  what  looked  like  masses  of  crystal  fringe ; and 
round  the  hem  of  the  skirt  was  a flounce  of  lace.  The  Court  train 
was  of  white  brocade  trimmed  on  one  side  with  brown  fur. 
Both  ladies  carried  enormous  bouquets.  I always  notice  that 
Miss  Nethersole  wears  somewhat  heavy-looking  gowns.  I 
suppose  she  considers  them  suitable  to  such  parts  as  she  plays 
so  admirably ; though  why  the  wicked  heroine  should  do  this 
is  not  exactly  clear.  Miss  Mary  Moore  looked  as  charming 
as  usual  in  some  simple  though  becoming  frocks,  and  Miss 
Rose  Leclercq  was  imposing  and  stately,  first  in  a dark- 
reddish  gown,  and  afterwards  in  a black  brocade.  I should 
like  to  know  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  artistic  dress- 
makers who  robe  Miss  Emery  and  Miss  Nethersole. 

Lady  Velvel:  “ L’Amico  Fritz  " is  likely  to  be  almost  as 
popular  as  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana."  I was  there  the  first  night. 
The  huge  house  looked  splendid,  decked  out  as  it  was  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  fair  women  literally  blazing  with  jewels. 
No  one  looks  too  elaborately  dressed  at  the  opera,  yet  if  those 
same  women  were  to  appear  at  a theatre  so  magnificently 
gowned  and  so  splendidly  jewelled,  they  would  seem  out  of 
place  and  exhibit  bad  taste.  The  best  people  garb  themselves 
almost  too  soberly  now  for  ordinary  theatre  going.  I think 
it  is  rather  a pity  in  some  ways,  it  gives  such  a dismal  look 
to  the  front  of  the  house. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I think  it  is  very  shabby,  of  them.  If 
they  can  dress  for  the  opera,  why  not  for  the  theatres  ? 
Actors  and  actresses  like  to  see  a well-dressed  audience — it 
looks  more  lively. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I saw  some  lovely  muslins  the  other  day 
at  a well-known  milliners.  She  told  me  they  are  to  be 
tremendously  worn  this  season,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  kind 
to  us.  They  will  be  made  up  over  silk  of  course,  and 
trimmed  rather  profusely  with  velvet  or  ribbon  bows.  One 
that  struck  me  as  being  particularly  dainty  was  a ground- 
work of  a greeny  shade,  with  trails  of  brown  leaves  showered 
over  it ; the  lining  was  a pale  green  silk,  with  frills  of  green 
and  brown  on  the  inside  of  the  skirt ; the  waist  was  draped 
with  ribbon  of  both  shades,  with  long  ends  falling  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  train.  Just  the  gown  for  a hot  day  at  Ascot. 
I really  feel  such  a sense  of  thankfulness  to  those  women  who 
have  eschewed  those  ghastly  sacque  jackets.  The  London 
streets  have  become  hideous  to  me  since  this  fashion  became  so 
common.  But  I think  we  have  now  seen  the  last  of  them,  on 
well-dressed  women  at  any  rate.  Next  week  we  ought  really 
to  go  round  the  shops  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  novelties. 
We  will  meet  at  Lady  Velvel’s,  as  I am  sure  she  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  exertion  of  coming  over  to  me  if  she  does  her 
duty  during  the  week  in  novelty-hunting.  Good  bye,  Miss 
Tabinet.  Lady  Velvel,  you  may  drive  me  home  if  you  like. 

Lady  Velvel:  With  pleasure.  I am  ready  now. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Scribe. — As  you  have  so  decided  a taste  for  literary  and  secretarial 
work,  why  not  turn  your  attention  especially  to  fitting  yourself  for  some 
such  post  ? A good  knowledge  of  languages  is  always  useful ; study  French 
and  German  diligently,  learn  shorthand,  and,  if  possible,  type-writing; 
cultivate  the  art  of  letter  writing — for  an  art  it  is — as  well  as  that  almost 
lost  one  of  reading  aloud  well.  Study  good  examples  of  English  literature, 
and  with  the  good  general  education  which  no  doubt  you  already  possess, 
you  will  soon  fit  yourself  for  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  any  man 
or  woman  of  letters.  You  will  find,  we  think,  the  life  a more  agreeable 
one,  and  the  salary  better  than  you  can  get  by  teaching.  Your  writing, 
which  is  very  clear  and  legible,  would  in  itself  be  a recommenda- 
tion. To  us  it  seems  that  this  is  the  life  for  which  you  are 
more  especially  fitted,  both  by  reason  of  your  natural  tastes  and  your 
present  opportunities.  But  if  you  wish  an  entire  change  you  might  taka 
up  cookery.  Several  ladies  are  now  to  be  found  in  London  who  will  go 
out  to  cook  dinners  for  special  occasions,  prepare  ball  suppers,  wedding 
breakfasts,  and  similar  festivals,  or  give  private  lessons  in  the  culinary 
art ; but  for  this  you  must  have  a special  training,  and  give  both  time  and 
money  towards  your  apprenticeship.  The  South  Kensington  School  of 
Cookery  is  a good  training  ground,  and  so  also  is  Mrs.  Marshall’s  in 
Mortimer  Street.  By  all  means  write  again  if  our  advice  is  of  any  service 
to  you  ; we  give  it  willingly  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  making 
their  first  preparations  for  the  battle  of  life. 

The  Three  Women  have  had  an  application  from  a young  lady  who  had 
the  courage  to  take  the  hint  offered  by  us,  announcing  that  she  would 
be  glad  of  a “ place  " — not  a situation  or  an  engagement — but  a " place” 
as  Useful  Help.  She  has  no  desire  to  be  a companion,  where  she  would 
simply  have  to  "potter  about  after  the  lady  of  the  house,"  wash  and  comb 
the  poodle,  but  she  wishes  to  be  a real  useful  help, who  will  wash  up,  dust, 
make  beds,  and,  when  all  is  done,  be  content  to  stay  in  at  night.  She  will 
be  satisfied  with  a small  salary,  and  if  she  can  find  a place,  will  be  glad 
to  take  it.  She  concludes  with  “ No  followers ; no  beer ; very  little 
fringe;  Church  of  England;  " and  she  would  like  to  hear  of  a lady  keep- 
ing one  or  two  lady  helps,  who  could  make  use  of  her  services.  Now, 
mothers  and  mistresses  of  households,  here  is  your  opportunity  I We 
wish  our  brave  correspondent  all  the  success  she  deserves,  and  trust  that 
she  will  let  us  know  when  she  has  found  a mistress  and  place  to  her 
liking ; and  to  help  her  towards  finding  the  home  she  desires  we  will 
willingly  forward  her  any  prepaid  replies. 

Fire-fly  is  anxious  to  know  when  we  are  going  to  have  a chat  on 
powder,  rouge,  complexions,  and  general  beauty  hints.  All  we  can  say  to 
this  lady  is — we  don’t  know ; very  likely  such  topics  may  crop  up  in  the 
course  of  conversation  when  we  are  chatting  over  our  afternoon's  tea. 
Numerous  other  Boudoir  correspondents  since  have  written  to  us  upon 
matters  relating  to  the  toilet. 


A CHINESE  DINNER. 


There  is  pernaps  no  more  striking  contrast  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  classes  in  China  than  their  ways  of 
material  living.  It  can  be  said  that  rich  Celestials  live  to  eat, 
while  poor  eat  to  live.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves  of  the 
densely  populated  Chinese  ports, you  always  see  at  certain  hours 
a number  of  poor  creatures,  clad  in  blue  cotton  rags,  squat- 
ting down  on  the  ground,  round  a big  pot  of  well-cooked  rice, 
from  which  each  fills  his  bowl,  conveying  the  contents  with 
great  rapidity  to  his  mouth  by  means  of  two — so-called  in 
pidgin  English — **  chopsticks.”  Wealthy  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  thoroughly  enjoy  the  idea  of  a banquet,  with  all 
the  refinements  of  the  Chinese  cuisine.  A Chinese  dinner, 
therefore,  greately  excites  the  curiosity  of  European  tourists. 

I was  not  long  in  Shanghai  when  an  invitation  was  sent  to 
me  by  Sie  Ting  Shan,  a rich  merchant.  The  invitation, 
written  in  red  paper,  requests  you  to  illuminate  the  entertain- 
ment with  the  brightness  of  your  countenance.  Should  you 
not  have  your  name  already  translated,  a literate  finds  out 
for  you  high-meaning  characters.  Mine  was  composed  of 
three — ta,  “ penetration  ; ” fe,  “ literature  ; ” lo,  “ happiness.” 

We  arrive  with  our  jin-rik-shas  at  the  residence  of  our  host, 
situated  in  the  English  settlement.  He  receives  us  with 
many  chin-chins,  bows  and  salutations,  and  takes  us  to  the 
smoking  room,  where  some  of  his  friends  bow  to  us  with  the 
same  ceremonial.  We  are  offered  seats,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  a long  formality.  The  oldest  of  us  is  requested  to  sit  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  host — the  place  of  honour  in  China. 
The  guest  acquainted  with  Chinese  etiquette  has  to  refuse  it, 
while  the  host  insists  upon  his  acceptance.  The  room,  besides 
the  uncomfortable  Chinese  chairs,  is  provided  with  couches 
on  which  the  guests  recline  to  smoke  opium. 
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Then  we  pass  into  the  dining  room.  In  the  centre  a long, 
narrow  table,  covered  with  many  dishes,  plates,  bowls  and  cups 
of  every  kind,  which  looks  like  a confectionery  shop,  or,  better, 
a back-room  of  a drug  store.  There  is  a little  of  everything, 
pies  and  pastries  of  every  size,  sauces  of  every  colour.  This 
they  call  the  cold  meat,  and  we  have  to  pick  up  something 
here  and  there  to  excite  the  appetite.  The  dining  room  looks 
into  the  garden.  The  houses  have  no  windows  outside,  the 
Chinese  ladies  not  being  allowed  to  show  themselves  to 
strangers.  I suspect,  however,  they  are  peeping  at  us 
unseen  from  behind  some  trellis-work.  We  are  also  the 
object  of  eager  observation  from  people  crowding  the 
vestibule.  I often  look  at  the  door,  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  those  dirty  faces,  but  because  I am  told  that  our  host 
has  engaged  a number  of  handsome  girls — those  of  course, 
who  are  allowed  to  see,  and  to  be  seen.  These  ladies  do  not 
partake  of  the  dinner,  but  only  amuse  us  by  their  singing, 
playing,  and  conversation.  In  fact,  when  the  amah,  or  house- 
maid, takes  round  the  pipe,  a thing  often  repeated  during 
the  dinner,  we  hear  a murmur  of  female  voices.  A few 
moments  after,  the  girls,  leaving  their  sedan  chairs,  enter  the 
room,  supported  by  their  amahs.  They  totter  just  as  if  they 
were  walking  on  stilts,  the  effect  of  the  crippling  of  their  feet. 

On  their  arrival  the  room  is  filled  with  a strong  scent 
of  sin  shang,  a perfume  with  which  they  are  well  provided. 
They  wear  a silk  tunic,  blue  or  yellow,  embroidered  with 
flowers.  They  hold  a small  silver  box,  full  of  rice  powder, 
to  whiten  their  nice  little  faces.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box 
there  is  a mirror,  so  that,  like  Margaret  in  “Faust,”  they  may 
have  a look  at  themselves.  Some  play  on  the  guitars  to 
accompany  their  monotonous  songs,  while  others  smoke  or 
invite  us  to  play  at  Kwa  clmen.  You  have  to  extend  some 
fingers  of  your  hand,  while  guessing  the  number  of  fingers 
your  adversary  is  going  simultaneously  to  extend.  In  the 
same  moment  both  parties  must  utter  a number,  and  the 
winning  point  has  to  combine  the  number  of  the  fingers  put 
together.  This  game,  exactly  like  the  Italian  morra  derived 
from  the  incare  digitos  of  the  ancient  Romans,  is  very  popular 
in  China,  and,  of  course,  very  old,  like  all  other  things. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  dinner.  First  I must  state  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  knives  and  forks. 
Every  one  has  a pair  of  ivory  sticks  by  which  one  has  to  pick 
up  the  food,  put  it  in  his  cup  and  carry  to  his  mouth.  These 
sticks  are  called  by  Chinese  Kwey  tze  (nimble  boys),  but  they 
recall  to  my  mind  the  torment  of  Tantalus  should  an  inex- 
perienced foreigner  be  condemned  to  use  them  as  sole  means 
of  conveying  food  to  his  mouth.  Another  thing  which  the 
Europeans  much  regret,  is  the  absence  of  tablecloth  and 
napkins.  For  all  expedients  they  hand  you  now  and 
then  a warm  rag  by  which  you  dry  your  face.  The  first  dish 
is  made  from  the  bones  of  the  shark  ; then  comes  the  bird’s 
nest,  swimming  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  very  costly 
plate  consists  of  a gelatine  made  out  of  what  is  left 
by  the  swallows  in  their  nests ; a plate  of  marrow  of 
shark  with  ham  sea-weed,  roots  of  lotus  and  many  other 
things,  whose  origin  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine ; 
after  a plate  of  milk,  rice,  barley  and  marmalade  covered 
with  paste ; wild  ducks  filled  with  some  unknown 
ingredient ; entrail  of  pig  swimming  in  a mere  magnum 
of  equivocal  sauce  ; then  a broth  of  cabbage  of  bamboo  and 
pig.  Bamboo  and  pigs  are  found  everywhere  in  China.  For 
the  last  dish — I slip  over  about  a dozen — was  brought  a basin 
full  of  warm  broth  with  a stove  to  keep  it  boiling.  In  this 
basin  everybody  puts  a piece  of  raw  fish,  vegetable,  or  meat, 
and  cooks  his  food  as  he  chooses. 

During  the  dinner  you  can  drink  tea  or  sam  chui,  a strong 
inebriating  liquor.  When  playing  at  Kwa  chain,  it  is  the 
custom  to  drink  a cup  of  this  liquor  at  every  point  you  lose, 
so  that  the  more  one  loses,  the  less  one  gets  of  gaining  any- 
thing. 

In  order  to  pay  a compliment  to  his  foreign  guests,  our  host 
offered  us,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet,  some  bottles  of 
champagne,  which  was  scarcely  acceptable  after  so  miscella- 
neous a repast,  G.  V.  dal  F. 


A QUEENSLAND  ILIAD. 

BY 

HUME  NISBET, 

Author  of  “ Bail  UpI  " “The  Bushranger’s  Sweetheart," 

&c.,  S’C. 

♦ 

? Overhead  the  sun  was  glaring  fiercely  from  a bleached-out 
whitey-grey  dome  upon  'a  plain  as  boundless  seemingly  as 
the  ocean,  and  almost  as  monotonous  in  colour  as  the  intense 
span  above  it. 

It  was  Midsummer  on  a sheep-run,  in  an  up-country,  back 
station  of  North  Queensland!  In  the  foreground  stood  a 
slab  hut,  with  fence-bound  paddock  in  front  of  it,  and, 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow,  immense 
herds  of  lanky  sheep,  grubbing  like  pigs  amongst  the  burnt- 
up  soil,  for  the  dried  roots  of  the  long-ago  extinct  vegetation. 
It  is  wonderful  upon  how  little  Australian  cattle  and  sheep  may 
exist  between  the  rain  seasons. 

These  close  ranks  of  grey-coated  grubbers  gave  the 
monotonous  appearance  to  the  landscape,  otherwise  it  would 
have  looked  black  as  a freshly  ploughed  field.  Between  the 
nearest  groups  you  could  see  the  dark-tinted  soil,  as  they 
staggered,  and  panted  and  fainted  with  the  fierce  heat  and 
lack  of  sustenance — that  heat  which  hung  over  them  in  gaseous 
haze,  and  created  mirages  in  every  direction,  making  the  flocks 
at  a little  distance  off  appear  as  if  submerged  in  glistering 
pools,  and  the  thinly-clad  gum-trees  which  dotted  the  plains 
to  be  growing  in  the  midst  of  swamps. 

. As  the  eye  wandered  from  the  detached  masses  of  woolly 
skeletons  to  those  portions  of  the  distance  whence  the  mirage 
had  shifted,  it  looked  like  a mud-mixed  snow  field,  solid 
miles  of  sheep,  with  their  coats  beginning  to  grow  again  since 
the  last  shearing,  a vast  army  of  patient  sufferers  waiting  for 
the  uncertain  rain-pour,  still  much  ahead,  and  hanging  on  to 
life  with  a tenacity  which  is  amazing,  considering  how  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  lie  down  and  die. 

Through  the  day  they  waited,  choking  and  starving  for  the 
welcome  night,  when  the  heavy  dew  would  fall  and  soak  them 
through,  while  it  moistened  the  dry  “ tack  " which  kept  them 
in  pain.  They  waited  for  the  night,  thirsting,  and  did  not  heed 
whether  it  brought  the  dingoes,  so  long  as  it  brought  the  dew. 

A little  distance  from  the  hut  stood  a “ ringed”  and  dead 
gum-tree,  with  a rough  ladder  placed  against  its  white  trunk, 
and  reaching  up  to  the  first  fork,  this  was  the  outlook  of  the 
shepherd,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  from  daybreak  to 
sunset  counting  his  almost  countless  charges,  and  reckoning 
up  how  much  he  had  lost  from  his  “ screw  ” since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dry  season,  for,  beyond  a certain  number  allowed 
for  casualities,  the  excess  lost  was  deducted  from  his  wages  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

A melancholy  man  this  shepherd  was,  who  had  been  a 
pupil-teacher  at  one  time,  before  the  drink  drove  him  from 
civilization.  His  strong  point  had  been  calculation  in 
those  days ; now  it  is  his  sole  occupation  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment to  sit  on  that  gum-tree  fork  and  keep  counting  his  flock 
from  morning  till  night,  without  cessation,  day  after  day 
surveying  the  horizon  with  his  blood-shot  eyes  and  counting 
the  number,  while  he  calculated  on  his  losses,  and  made 
notches  with  his  knife  on  the  hard  wood.  This  had  gone 
on  or  three  months  already,  and  would  go  on  for  the  next 
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three  or  four  months,  without  the  sight  of  a human  white 
face,  or  the  sound  of  an  English  voice  to  break  upon  that 
awful  brain-sapping  monotony,  until  the  messenger  rode  up 
with  his  next  six  months’  supply  of  provisions,  or  he  went 
raving  mad  and  imagined  himself  to  be  a successful  general 
with  a victorious  army  under  him  whom  he  had  to  number 
and  direct.  This  is  the  life  and  almost  certain  fate  of  a 
North  Queensland  back-station  shepherd,  a little  different 
from  that  of  James  Hogg  on  the  “ dowie  dens  of  Yarrow.” 

He  had  no  dogs  to  help  him  or  keep  him  company,  and 
no  other  companions  excepting  a magpie  or  two  who  occa- 
sionally visited  him,  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  a dog  or  a 
dozen  dogs  in  that  vast  extent  of  plain  amongst  this  legion  of 
sheep  ; and  where  is  the  woman  who  would  have  wasted  her 
life  looking  after  a dreary-looking  counting-machine  like  him 
in  the  centre  of  such  a hopeless  waste  ? When  he  lifted  his 
wages  after  two  or  three  years  of  reckoning  up,  he  would 
hardly  have  enough  for  a full  week’s  drinking,  and  no  woman 
alive  could  stand  that,  at  least  not  a Colonial  woman.  He 
was  doomed  to  live  and  die  amongst  his  silent  and  long- 
suffering  companions — the  sheep — with  the  occasional  look-in 
of  those  perky  and  mischievous  visitors,  the  magpies. 

At  night  he  lay  on  his  blanket  and  conned  over  the  number 
at  which  he  had  left  off  when  the  sun  went  down,  while  the 
dingoes  prowled  outside  and  worried  the  flock  unmolested. 
And  when  at  last  he  fell  asleep,  he  dreamt  he  was  still  at  it, 
counting  up  from  hundred  to  thousands,  tens  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  ; singing  out  the  accumulating 
numbers  in  that  dreary  drone,  while  he  groaned  over  the  one 
or  two  short  from  the  number  of  the  day  before. 

He  had  started  his  hermit-life  with  a horse,  but  that  had 
died  after  the  grass  gave  out  a month,  and  now  it  was  lying 
where  it  fell,  an  ant-picked  skeleton  as  clean  and  glittering  as 
polished  ivory ; and  he  would  not  be  allowed  another  until 
after  the  carrier  had  gone  back  to  the  station  to  report  pro- 
gress. Then  the  shearers  might  bring  him  up  a mount,  if  they 
remembered,  to  carry  him  down  to  the  station  shanty,  two 
hundred  miles  away  from  where  he  now  rotted,  or  if  it  was 
found  needful,  carry  him  on  further  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  gone  mad  before  the  time  of  this 
history,  for  he  had  been  at  his  present  post  for  the  past  year  and  a 
quarter  without  a spell  away,  and  the  most  cast-iron  intellect 
cannot  stand  two  years  of  that  sort  of  arithmetic  straight  off 
without  giving  way  ; only  that  within  the  past  twelve  weeks 
he  had  experienced  quite  an  unusual  interruption.  A tribe  of 
hostile  blacks  had  paid  him  a visit,  and  for  one  long  night 
had  broken  through  his  calculations  and  kept  him  occupied 
with  their  doings ; indeed,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  two  long 
nights’  distraction  from  his  everlasting  sheep-counting,  the 
second  night’s  experience  making  it  extremely  improbable 
whether  he  would  ever  again  be  able  to  tell  up  his  reckoning 
to  his  own  complete  satisfaction  after  that  untimely,  yet 
perhaps,  providential  break. 

He  was  lying  on  his  back,  composing  himself  for  sleep,  with 
the  final  suck  from  his  well-blackened  stump  of  a clay,  when 
the  infernal  din  took  place  outside,  which  banished  sleep,  and 
forced  him  to  leap  over  to  his  gun,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  hundredth  thousand,  and  there  he  let  the  figures  go 
for  the  time  ; and  putting  his  eye  to  the  space  between  the 
shrunken  slab  of  his  outer  window  shutter,  he  looked  out 
upon  the  moonlit  plain.  ' 

It  was  a splendid  night,  as  every  night  mostly  is  in  Aus- 
tralia. When  the  moon  is  not  out,  the  stars  and  planets  do 
their  very  utmost  in  the  way  of  effulgency,  particularly  in 


Northern  or  Central  Queensland,  blazing  and  flashing  down 
upon  the  dew-drenched  earth  like  electric  lamps ; and  when 
the  moon  does  shine  up  with  its  warm,  tarnished-silver  lustre 
over  everything,  there  is  no  comparison  between  it  and  any 
other  kind  of  light,  for  it  catches  at  the  soul  and  draws  it  right 
away  from  the  sun-fagged  body— right  away  to  regions  where 
Oberon  and  Titania,  with  their  merry  court,  play  amongst  the 
marguerites  and  mushrooms. 

This  night  the  moon  was  shining  at  her  strongest,  and  in 
the  distance,  the  mirages  had  become  lakes  of  flame. 

Over  the  gum-tree,  whereon  he  was  wont  to  perch,  with  its 
glaring  white  trunk  and  skeleton-like  branches — over  the 
sheep  all  huddled  away  from  that  foreground  and  crushing 
against  each  other  as  they  strove  to  make  room  for  the 
invaders  upon  their  domain,  streamed  the  overpowering 
lustre  of  that  great  silver  moon — over  as  fierce  a picture  of 
battle  and  death  as  ever  blind  Homer  built  up  on  the  lighted 
walls  of  his  inner  vision. 

About  two  hundred  natives  had  chosen  the  fenced-in 
paddock  as  their  field  of  contest,  and  himself  to  be  the  spec- 
tator. 

The  preliminaries  had  either  been  all  arranged  before- 
hand, or  else  it  was  only  the  uproar  of  the  actual  battle  which 
ihad  roused  him.  There  they  were,  writhing,  leaping,  clutch- 
ing, felling  with  their  waddies,  using  their  boomerangs  as 
swords,  stabbing  with  their  spears,  and  raising  such  a terrific 
din  with  their  yelling,  that  not  even  the  most  absent-minded 
of  mathematicians  could  have  been  able  to  continue  his  cal- 
culations after  that  began. 

The  shepherd  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  forgot  his  sheep, 
and  felt  the  blood  trickling  within  his  half-dried  veins.  Some- 
thing like  the  shadow  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  in  him  in 
early  manhood  began  to  revive,  so  that  as  he  watched,  keenly 
clutching  his  loaded  rifle,  he  had  the  natural  inclination  to 
rush  out  and  join  in  the  fight.  A rash  impulse,  from  which 
his  months  of  sun-scorching  and  mental  arithmetic  restrained 
him — he  was  no  longer  youthful  or  fiery.  The  heroes  outside 
were  both  enemies  of  his,  however  they  might  regard  each 
other  at  present,  so  that  he  could  afford  to  hang  on  until  the 
victory  was  declared  and  then  his  chance  would  come  to 
defend  himself  and  his  hut. 

He  was  too  old  a resident  of  the  wilds,  not  to  know  exactly 
how  the  encounter  had  come  to  pass.  Two  rival  tribes, 
creeping  up  to  his  hut  from  opposite  directions,  to  take  him  by 
surprise,  had  suddenly  caught  sight  of  each  other,  and,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  white  fellow  and  loot,  the  old  feud  fired 
up,  and  without  a second  thought  they  had  rushed  forward 
into  the  open  and  set  to  work. 

And  they  were  working  with  an  energy  and  a steadfastness 
worthy  of  even  old  Trojan  and  Greek,  The  moon  lit  up  their 
dusky  skins  and  shone  upon  the  glaring  whites  of  their  eyes 
and  gleaming  teeth,  as  they  grinned  at  each  other  and  swung 
their  arms  about,  making  fantastic  shadow-shapes  on  the 
frosted  ground..  The  moon  also  shone  with  a sinister  glister, 
as  it  might  on  ink-pools,  or  gliding  snakes,  over  gaping  gashes 
and  rivulets  of  hot  blood,  as  they  ran  down  naked  limbs  and 
soaked  into  the  thirsty  earth.  There  were  no  mirages,  or  fic- 
titious glistering  about  these  rivulets  and  pools,  over  which 
the  watcher  saw  the  moon-beams  glide  and  glitter. 

AH  through  - the  night  they  fought,  some  dro*pping,  and 
crawling  languidly  away  out  of  the  circle  of  his  vision  ; others 
lying  still  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  trampled  upon  with- 
out  protest,  while  the  yells  grew  huskier  and  the  strokes 
weaker  as  the  shadows  hecame  less  black  and  the  chill  inde- 

fimteness  of  coming  day  plucked  the  courage  from  them,  one 
and  all. 

At  last  the  dawn  broke  over  the  distant  plain  and  showed 
him  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  slinking  away  from  one 
another,  and  trailing  their  dead  after  them.  Scarcely  one 
carried  away  a whole  skin,  while  some  of  them  showed  such 
gashes  on  their  uncovered  bod***,  that  the  watcher  wondered 
how  they  could  even  creep,  they  had  got  their  fill  of  fighting 
for  one  day,  and  were  going  back  to  their  women  to  be  doc* 
tered  up  against  the  next  affair  of  honour,  or  looting  raid. 
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It  was  such  a picture  of  savage  warfare  that  the  sun  lighted 
„ a~  nnr  Pxile  feel  for  a time  almost  contented  with  his 
xjen  carrying  away  wounds,  each  one  like  a gaping 
gate  through  which  the  soul  of  any  white  man  must  surely  have 
rushed,  only  these  black  fellows* 

coin11"  anrthe^regar'ded  the  trail  they  were  leaving  behind 
F 1 ^ lap  had  but  a few  hours  to  prepare  Ins  house  for 

liississsa 

be  down  upon  him  with  a double  thrust.  . 

He  went  to  work  methodically,  according  to  his  usual 
He  went  before  him  tQ  get  tlungs  ready, 

and  first  of  all  he  lit  his  fire  and  put  on  his  billy  for  his  breakfast. 

While  the  billy  was  heating,  he  strolled  over  to  his  usual 
oat-look  and  climbed  the  ladder  mechanically,  beginning  to 
coum  once  more  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  difference  in  the  flock  since  the  day 
before,  as  they  clustered  over  the  vast  plain,  but  the  shepherd 
knew  in  that  first  rapid  survey,  that  he  was  poorer  by  a couple 
of  hundred  than  he  had  been  when  he  went  indoors  at  night- 
fall. He  could  see  with  his  accustomed  eye  where  dozens i of 
mangled  carcases  lay  with  their  feet  up  amongst  t 
distant  billow  of  dirty  white. 

He  was  almost  as  patient  and  long-suffering  as  the  sheep 
around  him,  so  that  he  did  not  even  curse  as  he  descended 
from  his  perch  and  moved  over,  gun  in  hand,  to  where  tne 
nearest  victim  lay,  hoping  as  he  went  that  there  would  be  at 
least  a chop  left  on  the  defunct,  for  this  was  how  he  tried  to 
make  up  his  nightly  losses,  taking  what  the  wasteful  marau 

ers  left  him  in  the  shape  of  fresh  provisions.  > 

Yes  - they  had  left  him  plenty  and  to  spare;  so  placing  his 
rifle  beside7  him,  he  drew  out  his  sharp  knife  and  began  in  a 
tradesman-like  manner  to  strip  the  roughly-butchered  animal, 
and  wS  pretty  well  through  with  his  task,  when  he  was  dis- 
“rbS  by  a Tries  of  shrill  screams  over  by  a lme  of  trees  m 

^ToquiUifotask  and  spring  to  his  rifle  was  his  first  natural 
instinct— his  second  was  to  look  for  the  cause  of 

diThebren?n  front  of  him,  and  moving  towards  the  bush,  he 
saw  a naked  black  fellow  dragging  along  a young  lubra  by 
the  only  available  part  left  to  catch  hold  of— her  hair , she 
was  protesting  vehemently  and  loudly,  which  was  not  su  - 
prising  to  the  shepherd,  when  he  saw  how  the  black  ruffian 
was  laving  on  to  her  with  his  waddy  while  he  dragged  her 
Song  was  clearly  his  purpose  to  get  her  out  of  the  white 

pas.  three  mouths  and 

then  only  a very  moderate  dose,  the  arm  was  like  a *s 
raised  the  rifle,  and  the  eye  sure  as  it  brought  the  sight  to 
bear  on  the  ravisher. 

Ther^he  ran  over  to  where  the  pair  still  were,  the  drl 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  the  savage  looking  with 
stupid  amazement  on  his  broke  wrist.  > . . 

“P\Vhat  for  you  take  that  girl  ? ” he  cried,  as  he  stood  up  to 

gbe  my  giri(  you  leave  her  alone,  whit?  fellow.. 

“ No  ' white  fellow  me  lubra  ; no  belong  o him  ; he  kill 
my  people,  and  steal  me,"  broke  in  the  girl,  re?ov®“ng 
herself.  PThe  English  wasn’t  quite  so  clear  as  I give  it,  but  it 
was  plain  enough  for  the  shepherd  to  understand.  . 

The  white  and  black  men  looked  for  a moment  at  ea 
other  and  then  the  savage,  with  a heavy  scowl,  took  his 
departure,  still  looking  at  his  wrist  as  if  he  couldn  t under- 
stand the  accident. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  the  young  lubra  was  makm 
herself  at  home  in  that  lonely  hut,  drinking  the  shepherd  s tea 
and  eating  hk  damper  and  mutton,  also  dressed,  for  decorum 
sake  in  his  spare  flannel  shirt,  which,  as  he  was  a tal{®-“* 
and  ’she  quite  a little  girl,  made  a very  respectable  robe  for 


her,  and  with  its  dingy  red  colour  suiting  her  dusky  com 

PlShenwasn,rea1  bad-looking  girl,  for  a Queensland  native. 

Some  of  the  very  young  ones  are  not ; her  eyes  were  large  and 
Wht  and  he7teeth  white  as  milk-not  much  over  twelve 
years  of  age;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  1 
fright,  and  her  awe  of  her  host,  she  became  as  vivacious  and 

aS  She  informed°him, "while7 she  dodged  about  the  hut  and 
into  his  pockets,  confiscating  little  articles  that  her  tribe  had 
been  defeated,  but  that  she  knew  where  to  find  them,  and 
beW  a shy  man,  and  not  used  to  entertain  ladies,  lie  was 
only  half  sorry  when  she  announced  her  intention  to  take  her 
^mediate  departure,  much  as  she  had  enlivened  his  sohtude 

dUHisS  friends^the  mlgpS  screamed  jeeringly  at  them  both, 
as  Shouldering  his  reloaded  rifle,  he  went  with  her  part  of  her 
way  and  saw  her  safely  into  the  bush  at  the  far  end  of  the 
firs7  plain.  He  dare  not  go  too  far  from  his .own  hut,  know- 
ing as  he  did,  that  the  black  fellows  would  be  on  the  watch 
A^stranee  thrill  passed  over  him  as  the  artful  little  lubra  left 
a kiss  on  his  beard,  in  exchange  for  his  clasp-knife,  tin  tobacco 
box  and  his  spare  red  flannel  shirt,  which  he  had  only 
washed  the  day  before.  How  even  young  savage  lubras 
learn  these  cunning  tricks,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  as  he  watched 
the  gSer  and  Gutter  of  that  red  garment  between  the 
whit!  gum  trunks,  he  wished  that  he  could  have  gone s with 
her  a little  further-gone  with  her  the  whole  way-and  left  the 
“ blooming  ” sheep  to  look  after  themselves.  . 

The  thrill  of  that  parting  salute,  made  him  indifferent  to  t e 
losses  he  had  sustained.  Most  likely  the  uncles,  aunts,  and 
cousins  of  the  young  lady  were  at  that  moment  feastin,,  fr°™ 
one  of  the  sheep  he  would  have  to  account  for,  while  the 

other  muttons  were  waiting  for  a like  fate. 

She  was  gone,  taking  with  her  his  spare  shirt  and  his 
tobacco  box  and  knife,  so  that  for  the  next  three  months  he 
would  have  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the  shirt  he  was  at 
present  wearing,  and  use  his  wood  hatchet  for  the  shredding 
down  of  hfs  tobacco  cake.  It  would  be  lumpy  and  so  lastlonger 
in  the  nine  a reflection  he  consoled  himself  with,  and  as  for 
,L  stol-wasn't  that  hour  and  a half  of  sociality  worth  it? 
while  as  for  the  parting  kiss  1— why  that  would  last  him  or 

yeWhen  had  he  been  kissed  last  ? He  was  an  ugly  and  a 
cadaverous  man,  whom  women  could  not  take  to  naturally. 
As  he  thought  back,  he  had  to  own  that  it  was  the  first  kiss 
which  had  ever  been  given  him.  Once  in  a bold  moment  of 
semi  intoxication  he  had  attempted  to  snatch  a kiss  from  a 
barmaid  but  she  had  evaded  it,  and  promptly  punished  him 
for  his  audacity  by  laying  his  cheek  open  with  a glass  yesj 
tho  mark  was  there  still,  to  remind  him  of  it  * hen  he  liked 
to  Dut  his  hand  up,  of  that  abortive  effort.  Perhaps  his 
?l  r had  kissed  him  when  he  was  a baby  ; yet,  as  she  had 
^d  before  to could  remember,  that  he  could  no.  sa,  for 

^BuMhe  lubra  had  kissed  him  of  her  own  free  will,  and 
thft  kiss  still  lingered,  and  thrilled  over  him  curiously.  She 
had  also  promised  to  come  again  and  get  some  more  presents 

£r°?\Vhen  Jack  comes  up  next  with  the  provisions  ” he 
murmured,  « I’ll  get  him  to  send  up  a ng-out  for  Aat  dar 

7garninUabhur?yd  iYrig^t  thfht tie  cuss  instead  of  going 

d°He  mounted6 the  outlook  ^^more  "that  day , but  set  himself 
diligently  to  get  ready  for  the  night,  when  he  came  back  to 

the  hut  drawing  up  his  barrel  full  of  water  from  the  nearly 

a ■ A ennk  well  getting  the  shutters  nailed  and  the  door 
dried  sunk  well,  g*«”|  with  hi  rifle  and  ammumtion 

bStehta  for 'he fiJtoe  in  his  life  forgetting  his  dinner 
bes!d®  He  did  not  forget  to  fill  and  light  his  pipe  how- 

a“  . FuL  done  he  waited,  smoking  inside  his  darkened  hut 
LTwhat  htTn'ew  was  certain  to“come  after  the  sun  wen. 
down. 
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An  unusual  moisture  seemed  to  be  in  his  brain  that  night 
as  he  waited  and  listened  ; he  never  counted  once  during  his 
vigil,  for  before  him  he  saw  the  young  girl  as  he  had  parted 
with  her  in  the  morning,  and  she  seemed  to  be  listening  along 
with  him  in  the  dark,  and  touching  his  ragged  grey  beard  with 
her  little  brown  hand. 

“ Little  cuss!  little  cuss!”  he  murmured  softly  as  he  waited 
on  the  coming  of  the  treacherous  enemy. 

He  did  not  think  much  about  the  danger  of  his  present 
position,  as  he  sat  with  his  back  against  the  wall  and  puffed 
quietly  at  his  pipe  in  the  dark ; he  had  been  too  long  used  to 
danger  of  this  kind  not  to  take  it  all  as  a part  of  the  year’s 
work,  like  the  watching,  the  counting,  and  the  shooting  of 
dingoes.  Blacks  were  like  dingoes  to  him,  only  that  the  blacks 
caused  ever  so  much  more  trouble  when  they  showed  up ; 
fortunately,  they  were  not  often  his  way ; the  last  visit  had 
been  about  sixteen  months  before,  and  that  tribe  he  had  been 
able  to  warn  off  the  ground  without  any  waste  of  shot. 

This  time,  however,  with  their  blood  warmed  by  victory, 
the  result  might  be  different.'  There  was  a bigger  crowd  of 
them,  and  if  that  fellow  with  the  broken  wrist  had  any 
authority  over  them,  it  meant  a long  and  a stern  struggle, 
and  the  keeping  of  his  eyes  open  for  the  hundred  different 
dirty  tricks  they  would  indulge  in  towards  him. 

He  had  poured  as  much  water  over  his  shingles  and  slabs 
as  he  could  spare,  the  last  thing  before  daylight  faded,  so  that 
they  mightn’t  succeed  in  firing  his  shelter;  and  the  dews  would 
keep  it  moist  until  sunrise,  by  which  time  he  trusted  to  have 
beaten  them  off.  From  former  experience  he  could  stand 
a good  deal  of  smoking-out  before  he  caved  in.  He  had 
now  done  all  he  could  think  of  in  the  way  of  preparation.  He 
‘sat  and  indulged  his  half  crazed  brain  with  that  strange  fancy 
about  the  proximity  of  the  young  lubra  in  his  red  shirt ; he 
could  not  see  her,  of  course,  for  he  knew  that  she  must  be 
miles  on  her  way  by  that  time,  yet  in  the  intensity  of  the 
darkness  and  stillness  around  him  his  beard  shook  with  the 
vibration  of  the  touch  she  had  left  upon  it. 

Outside  nothing  stirred  except  the  soft  rubbing  of  some  of 
the  sheep  against  the  wet  slabs,  there  was  no  use  looking  out 
yet  from  between  the  planks,  because  nothing  could  be  seen ; 
and  he  would  know  when  the  moon  rose  by  the  shafts  of  light 
which  would  then  be  thrown  in  upon  him,  while  he  didn’t 
expect  the  savages  before  moon-rise,  lor  they  are  mostly 
afraid  of  utter  darkness,  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  disturb  his 
pipe  and  his  peculiar  fancy  about  the  absent  girl  being  pre- 
sent and  sitting  close  to  him. 

After  a time  his  pipe  wanted  filling,  therefore  he  got  out  his 
cake  and  tore  off  the  shreds  with  his  hand!  breaking  them 
up  as  small  as  possible,  and  stuffing  them  amongst  the  old 
tobacco ; then  he  carelessly  struck  a match,  and  for  an  instant 
illuminated  the  rough  interior. 

Two  bright  dark  eyes  seemed  to  flash  from  the  darkness, 
and  fade  before  the  light  as  he  held  it  up,  and  the  next  instant 
he  had  dropped  the  match  without  using  it,  but  with  a sharp 
cry  of  pain,  for  a native  spear  had  pierced  the  fleshy  portion 
of  his  upraised  arm,  while  a dozen  more  sharp  points  were 
sticking  between  the  slab  joins,  his  match  had  revealed  his 
locality  to  his  watchful  besiegers. 

With  a subdued  oath  he  plucked  the  spear  from  his  arm, 
and  shifted  his  position  to  another  part  of  the  room  ; for  until 
the  moon  got  up  he  could  only  wait  and  listen  intently,  with 
the  sensation  of  a crowd  of  eyes  on  every  side  of  him  trying  to 
penetrate  the  blackness. 

Fie  could  hear  them  now  breathing  and  moving  about, 
there  were  some  on  the  roof  tugging  gently  at  the  shingles 
to  get  in  to  him  that  way.  He  could  make  out  exactly  where 
they  were,  and,  pointing  his  rifle  upwards,  waited  patiently 
for  the  hole  to  be  made  so  that  he  should  run  no  risk  of 
losing  a shot. 

At  last  the  white  spark  of  a star  darts  down,  and  is  blanked 
out  by  a body,  which  covers  it ; then  a sharp  ring,  and  a loud 
yell  is  heard  as  the  flash  bursts  from  the  barrel,  followed  by 
the  rolling  and  falling  of  several  bodies  outside  ; he  has  shot 
one,  and  the  others  have  left  the  roof  in  a fright. 


There  comes  the  moon  with  a crimson  glimmering  like 
sunset  through  the  crevices,  quickly  changing  to  yellow  and 
then  to  vivid  white — now  he  can  see  to  do  his  work  on  that 
side  of  the  hut. 

“ Bang ! bang  ! ! bang ! ! ! ” as  fast  as  he  can  cram  the  car- 
tridges into  the  breech  he  sends  out  the  bullets  wherever  he 
sees  a shadow  or  a break  in  the  lustre  ; each  report  followed 
by  exclamations  from  the  wounded,  and  then  for  a few 
minutes  he  knows  that  he  can  let  his  rifle  cool,  for  they  have 
dragged  away  their  slain  out  of  range,  and  must  have  a 
consultation  before  they  come  on  again. 

It  is  hot,  so  he  wipes  his  brow  with  his  hand,  which  is  wet 
with  the  blood  running  down  his  arm  from  the  spear  wound; 
then,  without  troubling  to  bind  it  up,  he  looks  out. 

They  are  coming  on  again  and  trying  their  old  device  of 
gum  branches  to  cover  their  advances  ; he  can  see  the  bushes 
moving  over  the  now  lighted  plain  and  aims  straight  at  the 
nearest. 

Another  stampede  when  they  see  that  their  trick  is  dis- 
cerned, and  next,  after  a short  pause,  without  further  disguise 
they  rush  forward,  each  man  carrying  his  branch  of  dry  wood, 
and  careless  about  the  shots  the  shepherd  is  pouring  amongst 
them,  for  at  last  they  are  roused  up  to  the  fury  of  battle,  and 
leave  the  dead  and  wounded  to  look  after  themselves. 

He  can  see  the  man  with  the  broken  wrist  leading  them  on 
and  swinging  his  waddy  about  with  his  uninjured  hand,  and 
he  aims  his  next  shot  at  him  but  misses  ; then  he  drops  his 
rifle  and  pulls  out  his  revolver  while  they  wake  the  night  up 
with  their  yells,  and  make  the  sheep  rush  wildly  about  in  the 
distance. 

There  is  no  want  of  light  now  for  the  shepherd  to  see  to 
fight  with,  for  the  dry  bushes  are  spluttering  up  against  the 
damp  slabs,  and  the  naked  figures  are  swarming  over  the 
roof  and  jabbing  at  him  wherever  a joint  in  the  walls  is  wide 
enough  to  allow  a spear  to  get  through  ; and  although  he 
jumps  and  dodges  about,  as  he  fills  and  empties  his  chambers, 
silver  bars  of  light  on  the  one  side  and  orange  stripes  on  the 
other  cross  each  other  and  reveal  him  to  the  sharp  eyes  and 
sure  hands. 

He  is  one  man  amongst  fifty,  and  although  he  does  deadly 
work  as  long  as  he  is  able,  they  have  got  over  their  first  fright 
of  his  weapon,  and  leave  a spear  sticking  wherever  they  see 
a bar  of  light  in  their  target.  Still,  doggedly,  he  fights  on,  and 
staggers  about,  growing  less  certain  in  his  aim,  while  the 
fancy  that  the  lubra  is  with  him  grows  more  real  as  his 
actual  sight  becomes  dimmer. 

There  is  a hole  in  the  roof  now  large  enough  to  let  them 
enter,  and  although  the  first  three  who  attempt  it  tumble  in 
dead  at  his  feet,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  follow  each  other 
without  accident,  for  he  can  no  longer  find  his  cartridges. 

Then  the  lurid  and  pale  lights  from  the  flames  and  moon, 
swim  round  him  like  phantasmagoria,  and  the  young  lubra 
clasps  him  closely  in  her  arms  to  part  no  more. 

m * * * * 

Jack,  the  half-cast  messenger  from  the  head  station,  speeds 
on,  leading  his  laden  pack-horse  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
because  the  boy  wants  to  reach  his  destination  before  another 
night  comes.  He  has  been  a week  on  the  road,  riding  over  a 
country  of  delicious  spring,  for  the  rains  are  past,  and  the 
whole  land  is  lush  with  young  grass,  and  flaming  with 
flowers. 

At  one  portion  of  his  journey  his  horse  shies  from  a red  rag 
which  covers  a gleaming  skeleton — it  is  the  red  rag  which 
attracts  Jack,  for  skeletons  have  been  common  enough  on  his 
road  up — and  he  has  a bad  record  to  take  back  to  the 
squatter. 

He  jumps  off  for  a moment  to  examine  this  curiosity,  and 
finds  that  it  is  a small  skeleton  with  the  skull  fractured,  and 
that  the  red  rag  is  the  remains  of  a big  flannel  shirt.  Fie 
finds  also  a rusty  clasp-knife,  and  a tin  tobacco  box  lying 
beside  the  fleshless  hands,  these  he  possesses  himself  of  with 
a chuckle,  and  then  remounting  his  horse  he  gallops  on 
towards  the  hut. 
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Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  dinners  in  life,  whether  they 
be  elaborate  or  simple  ones,  are  those  which  partake  altogether 
or  to  a great  extent  of  a “ surprise  ” or  accidental  character. 
Last  Thursday,  May  26th,  was  a brightly  golden  afternoon. 
We  had  been  working  hard  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  and  then  we 
thought,  feeling  a little  fagged,  that  we  would  take  a drive 
westward  and  look  up  a fejw  of  the  picture  galleries.  We  had 
not  gone  half-way  down  Parliament  Street  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  Partner  that  this  would  be  precisely  the  time  to 
drive  down  to  Greenwich  and  enjoy  a little  whitebait  there. 
Somehow,  you  feel  that  you  have  been  remiss  in  your  duty 
to  the  London  Season  if  you  have  not  partaken,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  of  the  unique  fish  dinner  provided  at  the  Ship 
Hotel,  Greenwich.  The  Trafalgar,  alas,  is  closed;  the 
Salutation  is  demolished ; and  although  there  may  ,be  yet  a 
Crown  and  Sceptre  and  a Yacht,  we  have  had  for  some 
years  no  cognizance  of  those  once-famous  hostelries.  Never 
mind ! The  “ Ship,”  Torbay,  still  flourishes  hard  by  the  floating 
landing-stage  near  Greenwich  Hospital ; and  the  fish  dinner  is 
as  good  as  ever. 

Whether  you  have  the  physique  or  the  inclination  to  go 
through  the  entire  Greenwich  course,  which  is  said  to  com- 
prise no  less  than  eighteen  dishes  of  fish  alone,  in  addition 
to  the  subsequent  cutlets,  duck,  green  peas,  new  potatoes, 
asparagus,  and  ice  pudding ; or  whether  you  are  content  that 
your  repast  should  not  exceed,  in  quantity  at  least,  that  which 
you  ordinarily  enjoy  at  home  ; the  most  sensible  thing  to  do, 
so  soon  as  you  find  yourself  in  the  coffee  room  of  the  Ship, 
is  to  nod  confidentially  to  the  attentive  head-waiter,  and 
say,  “ The  usual  thing : ” merely  specifying  whether  it  be 
cutlets  or  a duck  that  you  would  like  to  follow  the  fish.  Then, 
with  a light  heart,  stroll  out  on  the  green  sward  of  the  terrace 
which  fronts  the  river,  and  look  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  at  the  ever  quietly-fascinating  scene  of  the  great 
ships  or  the  homely  hay  boats  passing  up  and  down  the 
stream,  or  at  the  merry  spectacle  of  the  river-steamers, 
crowded  with  holiday  makers,  landing  their  human  cargoes  or 
receiving  them  at  the  pier. 

There  is  little  need  to  say  that  we  did  not  touch  more  than  a 
third  of  the  dainty  dishes  afterwards  set  before  us;  but  it  is  as 
well  to  enumerate  them  is  their  order  as  they  appeared.  First 
water  zootje — one  zootje  of  salmon  and  the  other  of  flounders ; 
next,  fried  soles,  followed  by  whiting  puddings  and  lobster 
balls;  furthermore,  a beautiful  trout,  broiled,  Norwegian 
fashion ; then,  successively,  fried  and  stewed  eels,  salmon 
cutlets  with  sharp  sauce,  a crab  omelette  with  crayfish 
sauce,  and  finally  whitebait.  We  prefer  it  in  its  first  or  white 
pepper  stage.  Of  course,  if  gentlemen  are  ambitious  to  con- 
vert their  internal  arrangements  into  so  many  fiery  furnaces, 
they  may  follow  the  white  peppered  bait  by  “ black  devil  ” 
and  “ red  devil  ” ; but  if  they  do  indulge  in  these  luxuries  we 
think  they  might  just  as  well  devour  devilled  sprats  or 
devilled  ’winkles  or  whelks  as  whitebait,  which  are  really 
very  delicate  and  tasty  little  fish,  which  only  require  to 
be  lightly  dusted  with  flour,  popped  into  a wire  basket, 
and  quickly  fried  in  boiling  lard,  to  be  cooked  to  per- 
fection. The  late  Mr.  Dallas,  in  Kettner’s  “Book  of 
the  Table,”  somewhat  dogmatically  lays  down  the  law  that 
the  only  fat  in  which  whitebait  should  be  fried  is  that  of  the 
ox  kidney  ; but  our  cook,  and  ouselves  to  boot,  hold  that  either 
dripping  or  lard  may  be  used  for  frying  bait,  but  that  lard 
is  the  best.  “ Self”  observes  in  an  undertone,  and  with  bated 
breath,  that  the  best  Lucca  oil  is  the  finest  medium  for  frying 
diminutive  fishes,  and  making  them  eat  sweet ; but  Partner, 
who  shares  with  vast  numbers  of  her  sex,  the  truly  British 
horror  of  oil,  is  of  a contrary  opinion. 

Please  to  bear  in  mind  that  whitebait  requires  no  kind  of 
sauce,  and  that  if  anybody  suggests  the  egging  or  bread- 
crumbing  of  them,  you  are  thenceforth  to  decline  the 
suggestor’s  acquaintance.  There  is  a very  palatable 


dish  called  “ mock  whitebait,”  which  you  may  prepare  from 
the  remains  of  cooked  white  fish.  These  may  be  cut  into 
little  oval  strips  about  an  inch  long.  They  must  be  dipped 
in  a frying  batter  before  they  are  plunged  into  their  basket 
into  the  boiling  fat.  These  little  “ frauds  ” are  very  nice,  and 
what  is  still  better,  very  cheap ; for  your  batter  needs  only  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk,  and  one  egg.  Egg-powder  will  do  as  well ; only  beat  up 
your  batter  quickly,  and  let  it  be  just  a little  thicker  than 
cream. 


RECIPES. 

Water  Zootje. — Take  some  parsley  roots,  and  cut  them  into  thin  strips 
about  an  inch  long.  Put  your  roots  into  water,  with  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a few  young  onions,  and  a moderate  quantity  of  salt.  Let  this  liquor  stew 
for  an  hour.  Then  put  in  your  fish,  and  stew  till  done.  Have  ready 
leaves  of  parsley  without  the  stalks,  and  which  have  been  blanched 
separately  in  salt  and  water.  Drain  your  fish ; and  take  care  to 
preserve  the  parsley  roots  cut  in  slips  as  above.  Then  put  your  fish  in  a 
deep  dish  (not  a tureen),  with  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  have  been 
stewed,  and  which  you  strain  through  a silk  tammy.  Throw  in  your  parsley 
roots  and  the  leaves  as  well ; and  send  up  the  zootje  with  thin  slices  of  brown 
bread  and  butter,  and  in  a separate  plate.  Fish  for  water  zootje  : Salmon, 
soles,  whiting,  flounders,  or  char — when  you  can  get  it.  The  salmon 
should  be  cut  in  small  blocks  ; the  other  fish  in  pieces  of  convenient  size. 
The  fish  broth  should  be  rather  salt.  Sup  it  with  a dessert  spoon  ; while 
you  take  a fork  to  your  fish.  A most  sensible  dish  this.  Why  throw  away 
the  liquor  into  which  so  much  of  the  goodness  of  the  fish  has  passed  while 
stewing  ? 

Whiting  Pudding. — Cut  np  in  pieces  a pound  of  fish,  free  from  skin 
and  bones,  and  pass  through  a sieve;  mix  with  eight  ounces  of  rice  flour,  a 
little  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  butter.  This  mixture  should  be  added  by  gentle 
degrees  to  the  fish ; and  the  whole  should  be  well  pounded  in  a mortar,  adding 
meanwhile  two  ounces  of  butter  and  the  yolks  of  three  raw  eggs.  Then 
turn  out ; season  in  a basin  with  pepper  and  salt ; press  your  puddings  into 
as  many  small  moulds  as  you  require,  or  knead  them  into  egg-form.  Steam 
or  poach  in  a bain  marie  pan,  which  is  simply  a large  rectangular,  deepish 
pan,  filled  with  water,  which  you  put  on  the  hot-stove  while  you  poach  or 
steam  the  contents  of  smaller  stew-pans.  Sprinkle  the  tops  of  your  pud- 
dings lightly  with  the  coral  of  a lobster.  Serve  with  a white,  creamy 
“ bechamel,”  omitting  the  ham,  and  using  a fish-stock  instead  of  a veal  one. 

Lobster  Balls. — Chop  up  fine  the  meat  of  a lobster,  to  which  a4d  the 
coral.  “ Red  as  a rose  ” should  be  the  amalgamated  mince.  Add,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth,  bread  crumbs  crumbled  very  fine,  a tablespoonful 
of  cream,  and  season  with  a little  anchovy  sauce,  pepper,  a “ point  ” of  nut- 
meg, and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Heat  the  whole  in  a stewpan.  Re- 
move it  from  the  fire ; stir  in  the  yolk  of  an  esg ; lay  out  on  a plate  to  cool, 
roll  it  into  balls ; brush  it  over  with  egg,  ar.d  dip  in  bread  crumbs,  fry  in 
hot  fat,  and  garnish  with  parsley  fried  vary  crisp.  No  sauce. 

Crab  Omelette. — Make  your  omelette  thus:  Break  six  eggs  in  a basin, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  beat  with  a fork.  Put  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  an  oval-shaped  pan  ; and  as  soon  as  the  butter  melts  pour  in  your 
eggs,  stirring  lightly  with  a fork,  and  taking  care  that  the  eggs  do  not 
‘‘catch"  the  pan.  While  "doing,”  add  a due  proportion  of  the 
finely-shredded  flesh  of  a crab,  with  a touch  of  vinegar,  a little 
more  salt,  and  a dust  of  cayenne.  Some  cooks  add  a little 
minutely-minced  parsley.  When  your  omelette  is  half  set,  toss  or  turn  it 
till  fully  set.  Don't  let  it  take  a brown  colour.  It  must  be  pale  gold. 
There  are  two  ways  of  turning  out  the  omelette  on  the  dish.  Either  slant 
your  pan  downwards  from  the  handle  and  roll  the  omelette  downwards  till  it 
takes  the  shape  of  a long  oval,  and  so  slide  it  gently  on  to  the  dish ; or 
simply  fold  over  the  omelet  on  both  sides  to  the  proper  elliptical  shape. 
In  any  case,  when  you  beat  your  eggs  before  pouring  them  into 
the  pan,  be  very  careful  that  the  operation  does  not  take  longer  than  one  minute. 
If  you  are  longer  about  it  your  eggs  will  cook  " watery  ” instead  of  " mar- 
rowy." And  if  anybody  tells  you  that  either  milk  or  flour  should  be  added 
to  an  omelet — there  are  twenty  ways  of  spelling  the  word,  and  nobody  has 
found  the  right  one — hit  him  with  a wooden  spoon.  If  a female,  beg  her 
pardon,  and  ask  her  to  amend  the  evil  of  her  ways.  N.B. — Crab  omelet 
should  be  served  with  a rich  crayfish  sauce,  coloured  with  lobster  coral. 

Whitebait. — Strew  some  flour  on  a cloth,  and  nothing  else. 
Eggs  are  vanity.  Take  the  " bait  ” out  of  the  water  with  your  hands  and 
drain  them.  Never  mind  fingering  them.  When  well  drained,  roll  them  on 
the  floured  cloth,  of  which  take  up  the  corners  successively,  and  shake  your 
fish  as  though  they  were  so  many  tiny  Sancho  Pancas  that  were  being 
tossed  in  a blanket.  Shake  them  again  over  a sieve,  to  relieve  them  of  the 
superfluous  flour.  Put  them  in  a wire  basket  and  dip  into  a frying  kettle  full 
of  very  hot  fat.  Let  them  remain  one  minute  on  the  fire.  Then  give  the  pan 
a shake  and  let  it  cook  for  another  minute,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  four 
minutes  the  ” bait  ” ought  to  be  done.  They  must  be  grey,  not  brown,  when  they 
come  to  table.  Of  course,  towards  August,  when  the  “bait  "run  large,  they  will 
take  a little  longer  time  to  fry.  You  may  crisp  them  before  the  fire  before 
serving,  but  don’t  let  them  get  too  brittle.  Broken  whitebait  might  just 
as  well  be  so  much  hot  sawdust.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  salt;  pepper,  not 
too  highly,  with  white  pepper,  and  serve  with  thin  brown  bread  and  butter 
and  lemons  cut  in  quarters. 

Devilled  Whitebait. — This  is  simply  the  previous  whitebait,  re- 
heated for  a minute  or  two,  and  sprinkled  either  with  red  or  black  pepper. 
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C.  D.  (Oldham)  wants  to  know  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  “ Cello,”  the  abbreviation  of  “ Violincello.”  Should  it  be 
pronounced  “ chello,”  “ schello,”  or  “ sello  ” ? There  is  no  such 
Italian  word  as  “ Violincello.”  The  powerful  and  expressive 
instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  held  by  the  performer  between 
the  knees,  and  filling  in  size  a place  between  the  fiddle  and  the 
double  bass,  is  called  a “Violoncello,”  and  is  a diminutive, 
not  of  the  Italian  Violino,  as  many  people  think,  but  of  Violone, 
a large  violin.  See  the  “ History  of  the  Violin,  and  other 
Instruments  played  on  with  the  Bow,”  by  William  Sandys, 
F.S.A.,  and  Simon  Andrew  Foster.  There  is  also  a good 
history  of  fiddles,  large  and  small,  by  Dubourg.  Of  course, 
the  two  final  syllables  of  the  real  Italian  word,  “ Violoncello,” 
should  be  pronounced  “ Chello." 

“ S’ils  te  Mordent  Mords  les”  (Leeds)/whose  little  slip 
in  the  orthography  of  the  French  proverbial  locution  which  he 
has  selected  as  a pseudonym  I have  corrected,  is  unable  to  say 
who  is  the  author  of  the  lines,  “He  lived  unrespected,  and 
died  unlamented,”  but  he  recalls  to  memory  the  entire  epitaph, 
which  is  in  four  lines,  and  concerns  one,  John  White  Gent. 
Unfortunately  I cannot  quote  the  verses  in  their  entirety;  as 
they  contain  allusions  of  a sulphurous  nature  which  might  be 
unpleasing  to  lady  readers.  My  correspondent  heard  of  this 
epitaph  in  the  Midlands  some  forty  years  ago. 

“ Five  Pass  Holders  travelling  daily  by  rail  between 
Halifax  and  Bradford,  sent  us  the  kindest  congratulations  on 
the  success  of  Sala’s  Journal.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  the  conductor,  my  correspondent 
has  perhaps  read  ere  this,  the  reply  given  to  “A  Dclighted 
Reader,”  in  No.  3 of  Sala’s  Journal. 

Phylax  (Exeter).— No;  Dickens’  “Artful  Dodger,’’  not- 
withstanding “ Dodge,”  is  not  a slang  word,  but  the  sound 
old  English  one  used  by  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Addison. 
See  also,  Randolph,  the  English  Admirable  Crichton,  who 
died  in  1635. 

" Besides,  my  landlord  would  not  be  content 
If  I should  him  dodge  for  his  quarter’s  rent.” 

“Weasel”  (Mortlake). — Was  the  expression,  “A  Citizen 
of  the  World,”  used  by  any  writer  before  Goldsmith  ? Yes, 
assuredly  so.  In  one  of  Bacon’s  letters,  the  illustrious  Francis 
of  Verulam  says  of  “The  Advancement  of  Learning,”  “it  is 
a thing  which  I think  will  live  and  be  a Citizen  of  the  World.” 

Paddy. — This  is  a very  painful  case.  My  correspondent  is 
suffering  from  acute  dyspepsia,  and  he  can  find  nothing  that  he 
can  eat  with  comfort,  save  chops  and  chickens.  These,  with 
cocoa,  soda  and  milk,  saccharine  instead  of  sugar,  and  stale 
bread,  constitute  his  bill  of  fare.  “ Paddy  ” walks  on  an  average 
six  miles  a day ; but  he  cannot  shake  off  the  demon  of  dyspepsia. 
Occupation,  Civil  Service.  “ Possibly,”  he  concludes,  “ you 
will  be  able  to  do  more  for  me  than  the  doctors ; and  it  is 
with  this  hope  I venture  to  ask  you  to  spare  a little  time  in 
replying  to  me.”  I will  try.  Eat  Vienna  bread.  It  is  light 
and  delicious.  Try  fish  soups,  yea,  even  conger-eel,  if  you 
can  get  it..  Try  whiting  puddings ; especially  turn  your  mind 
towards  tripe,  boiled  in  milk,  a most  digestible  and  palatable 
food.  Have  your  mutton  chops,  or  your  chicken  thoroughly 
well  minced,  mixed  with  a few  chopped  herbs,  and  make  up 
into  a cutlet-shape  again ; try  a little  curry-stuff  with  boiled 
rice,  or  boiled  vegetables.  Raw  eggs  beaten  up  in  a glass  with  a 
little  Nepaul  pepper,  milk,  and  a tablespoonful  of  sherry  will 
clear  your  bronchial  tubes  at  all  events ; and  many  people 
mistake  bronchitis  for  dyspepsia.  I have  heard  of  wonderful 
cures  of  the  last-named  ailment  effected  by  taking  a claret 
glassful  of  rum-and-milk,  every  morning,  fasting;  but  the  smell 
of  rum  makes  me  sick,  and  I have  never  tried  it.  Beverages, 
cocoa,  soda  and  milk,  real  sugar,  weak  whisky  and  water,  if 
you  are  not  an  abstainer  ; then  go  to  your  doctor  and  show 
him  these  hints ; and  he  will  probably  say,  I know  nothing 
whatever  about  what  I am  talking  of.  But  try  my  dietary 
nevertheless,  and  tell  me  whether  you  have  benefited  by  it. 
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G.  B.  (Merton)  propounds  mysteries.  He  remarks  first, 
that  part  of  Richmond  Green,  S.W.,  is  cal  J 

House  ’*  Who  said  it  was  not?  He  goes  on  to  state  that 

“when  Britannia  Was  Queen  of  England  "she  used  losing  a 

Barlow’aboumhe  MtaSe”  and  Britannia Queen  of 
England.  Mr.  B.  taught  “Merton,  as  well  as  Sandlord, 

“c'^G^Tconstitutional  Club)  has  a mild  bet  on  a 
particular  point  of  orthography.  The  q“'iff°ntl!*’Jurai  0£ 
there  is  more  than  one  way  of  correctly  sp  o ..  js 

i<  journey."  C.  R.  G.  does  not  contend  that  journeys 
not  correct,  but  he  maintains  that  “jourmes  is  equally 
correct^  His  opponent’s  bet  is,  that  the  only  accurate  way  of 
spelling  the  word  is  “ journeys.”  There  is  n°Pura  ““ 
of  “ iournev”  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  Shakespeare , but  m the 
latest  edition  of  Webster,  the  plural  of  “ journey  „ 

“ journeys.”  I find,  however,  in  Prior  s Hymn  to  the  bun, 

these  lines : — 

•'  Light  of  the  world,  the  ruler  of  the  year, 

' With  happy  speed  begin  the  great  career,^ 

And  as  thou  dost  thy  radiant  jourmes  run,  &C..  &C. 
Russophile.— You  are  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  caviare 
to  be  a •'modem  kickshaw."  Is  not  caviare  quoted 
hv  Shakespeare  ? In  old  Doctor  Collier  s Survey 
of  Russia,”  published  in  1672,  there  is  an  ample  description 
of  the  favourite  Muscovite  relish.”  Having 
tioned  caviare,  I shall  now  give  you  a full  account  thereof. 

It  is  made  at  Astracan,  of  the  roes  of  sturgeon  and  belluga. 
The  belluga  is  a large  fish,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lo  g, 
without  scales,  not  unlike  a sturgeon,  but  more  iuscious  an 
jar pe  Of  these  two  fishes,  they  take  great  numbers,  only  for 
their  roes’  sake,  which  they  salt  and  press,  and  pu t up  into 
casks*  some  they  eat  unpressed,  and  a little  corned 
salt,  being  accounted  a great  delicacy.  Caviare  is  of  t\  0 
sorts*  tht  first  made  of  the  sturgeons  spawn,  this 
is  black,  and  small  grained,  somewhat  waxy,  and  is  called 

«eekra”  by  the  Russians.  The  second  sort  is  made  of  the 

belluga’s  roe,  in  whose  belly  is  found  a hundred  and  fifty 
and  two  hundred  weight  of  spawn  ; it  is  a g™°  as  la  g 
as  a small  peppercorn,  of  a darkish  grey.  Perhaps  the 
Armenians  wer^  the  first  makers.  This  they  cleanse 
from  its  strings,  salt  it,  and  lay  it  upon  shelving  boards  to 

drain  away  the  more  oily  part,  and  the  more  uac^s  fa“j 
substance;  this  being  done,  they  put  it  into  casks,  and 

PrMARGUERiTA,  a teacher  of  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  tells ; me 
she  has  been  a widow  for  four  years,  and  now  wishes  to  marry 
again’;  but  as  she  leads  a very  quiet,  retired  life,  she  has  few 
opportunities  of  going  into  any  society  where  she  would  be 
likely  to  meet  a second  husband.  She  begs  for  my  advi 
to  the  advisability  of  corresponding  with  a matrimonial  bureau. 

I should  strongly  advise  you,  “ Marguerita,  to  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  such  a place;  unless  you  are  anxious  to 
part  with  the  little  income  you  tell  me  you  possess. 

V L.  S.  (47,  Oxford  Avenue,  Southampton).— Your  first  com- 
munication must  have  been  mislaid,  as  I have  no  remem- 
brance at  all  of  it.  I am  sorry  I cannot  tell  you  the  name  0 
the  publisher  of  “The  Irishman  in  Paris  Twenty  \ears  after 
the  War,”  but  if  you  write  to  the  author,  John  Augustus 
O’Shea,  he  will  tell  you.  I think  I am  not  wrong  m saH°f 
that  he  is  a member  of  the  Savage  Club,  so  a letter  addressed 

there  would  find  him.  _ . „ ... 

Recluse  writes  that  my  remark  in  the  Derby  article, 
as  to  my  never  doing  much  good  as  an  athlete,  gives  him  hope. 
“ Recluse  ” says  “ he  has  no  pleasure  in  outdoor  games,  and 
is,  of  course,  a duffer  ” ; and  that  “ his  friends  chaff  him  for  his 
stay-at-home  habits,  and  promise  him  an  early  grave  ; and  he 
asks  “ can  G.A.S.,from  his  large  experience  sPeak Jor^°f 
better  hope  for  this  indolent  one  ? Yes.  G.  A.  S.  can.  y 
a man  should  be  chaffed  and  looked  upon  as  a “ duffer  for  not 
being  fond  of  outdoor  exercise,  I am  at  a loss  to  1 andf  { 

and  if  you  wish  to  continue  your  stay-at-home  habits,  I should 


certainly  advise  you  to  tell  your  friends  to  mind  their 

own  business  and  let  you  arrange  your  life  as  you  think 
best.  I have  always  been  a great  stay-at-home,  and  ha 
nor  gone  to  an  early  grave.  If,  however,  you  wish  for 
any  violent  exercise  at  home,  why  not  set  UP  Vacke* 
court  or  a gymnasium,  or  continually  walk  up 

and  down  stairs!  I am  not  fond  of  much  exercise 

myself  • but  if  I were  I should  now  be  able  to  indulge  in 
plenty  of  it,  since  a friend,  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Exhibition  renown 
sent  me  the  other  day  a wonderful  portable  gymnasium,  called 
* Professor  Dowd's  health  Exerciser."  Tins  ••  Dowd  ” | can  be 
fixed  upon  a landing  or  in  a fair-sized  room  ; a^  aU  ta°se, 
anxious  for  muscular  exercise  can  Dowd  to  ^ Victoria 
content  on  it.  As  my  room  space  is  limited  in  Victoria 
Street  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  try  this  new 

exercise  • but  we  shall  take  it  down  to  Brighton,  where 

we  have  larger  apartments.  Mr.  Whitley  speaks  very 
of  it  • therefore  “ Recluse”  might  try  it,  and  while  perform- 
ing on  your  « Dowd  ” don’t  forget  to  hit  out  occasionally 
accidentally  of  course-at  those  friends  who  have  so  un- 
mercifully “ chaffed  ” you.  . , 

P.  and  F.  (Change  Alley).-Thank  you  for  offering  me  the 
collection  of  old  play-bills;  but  they  are  not  in  my Tine.  I 
believe  Mr.  Arthur  a’Beckett  and  Mr.  Ashby [ y t 
collectors  of  playbills ; and  they  may  possibly  like  to  have 

them.  . — — 
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||j  .TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK.  || 

BANK  HOLIDAYS. 

I do  not  propose  to  imitate  the  affectation  periodically  in- 
dulged in  by  many  of  my  contemporaries,  who  never  seem  tired 
of  calling  Bank  Holiday  the  “ Festival  of  St.  Lubbock.”  In  the 
first  place,  the  worthy  baronet,  banker,  and  lover  of  the  canine 
race,  is  no  more  a Saint  than  he  is  a Sadducee ; and,  in  the  next 
place,  although  the  Irish  bard  has  conclusively  shown  that 
St.  Patrick  had  two  birthdays,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
saint  to  have  four  festivals  a year.  “Saint  Lubbock,”  how- 
ever, continues  to  be  trotted  out  in  the  daily  press  every 
Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  first  Monday  in  August,  and 
Boxing  Day.  Still,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  I have  no 
objection  to  the  sanctification  of  Sir  John  being  at  least 
mooted  ; since  I wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  Roman  Curia, 
before  the  name  of  a beatified  personage  is  presented  to  the 
Pope  as  worthy  of  canonisation,  the  claims  of  the  uncon- 
scious candidates  for  admission  to  the  celestial  hierarchy 
are  submitted  to  very  strict  scrutiny,  and  are  subject  to 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a functionary  called  the  “ Avvocato 
delDiavolo,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  animadvert,  according  to  his 
lights,  on  the  pretensions  of  the  postulant,  and  to  show,  if 
he  can,  that  the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  be  canonised  at  all. 
But,  as  I have  always  preferred  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of 
things,  we  will  keep,  if  you  please,  till  the  end  of  this  paper, 
the  pleadings  of  the  Avvocato  del  Diavolo ; and  begin  by 
dwelling  on  the  pleasant,  merry,  and  humanising  side  of 
one  of  our  four  annual  outings. 

Unless  it  rains,  snows,  hails,  thunders,  or  freezes,  or 
London  is  enveloped  in  the  thickest  of  fogs  before  these 
lines  see  the  light — and  we  can  never  be  certain  about 
what  may  happen  in  the  way  of  climate  in  our  dear  native 
land-  we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselWes  on  a Whit- 
suntide marked  by  such  magnificent  weather  as  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  and  has  never  been  surpassed*  within  the  last 
ten  years.  Wc  should  all  of  us  love  Whitsuntide,  were  it 
only  for  the  beautiful  memories,  which  it  conirures  up.  Quite 
apart  from  its  sacred  associations,  Pentecost  is  one  of  the 


oldest  of  old  English  festivals.  All  students  of  the  Arthurian 
legend,  remember,  that  when  the  blameless  king,  removed 
to  Wales,  he  “let  crie  ” a great  feast  to  be  held  at  Pentecost, 
after  his  coronation  at  the  city  of  Caerlion.  The  Derby  and 
the  Oaks  have  also  clearly  a traditional  connection  with 
Whitsuntide  ; for  do  we  not  read  in  the  romaunt  of  “ Bevis  of 
Hampton,”  of  the  Pentecostal  horse-racing  ? — - 

" In  somer  at  Whytsontyde, 

Whan  knightes  most  on  horse-backe  ride, 

A cours  let  they  make  on  a daye, 

Steedes  and  palfraye  for  to  assaye, 

Whiche  horse  that  best  may  ren." 

So  you  see,  that  in  the  legendary  days  of  valiant  Sir  Bevis, 
the  knights  and  squires  did  precisely  that  which  the  noble 
owners  of  race-horses  and  the  jockeys  have  been  doing  this 
instant  Whitsuntide  on  Epsom  Downs.  No  doubt  also  that 
noble  dames  and  damsels  flocked  to  the  “ cours,”  and 
watched  attentively  the  performances  of  the  competing  quad- 
rupeds ; but  whether  there  were  any  backers  of  horses  or  pro- 
fessional “ bookies  ” in  chivalric  times  the  legends  tell  us 
not.  Detailed  accounts,  however,  have  come  down  to  us 
of  the  Whitsun-ales  and  the  Morris-dancers,  with  their 
pipes  and  tabors,  and  other  psaltry,  the  expenses  of 
which  festivities  were  defrayed  by  the  parish  and  charged 
in  the  churchwarden’s  accounts.  Old  Phillip  Stubbes, 
most  precise  of  puritans,  whose  “Anatomie  of  Abuses” 
brought  him  into  such  terrible  trouble  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Bess,  railed  furiously  against  Whitsun-ales  and 
similar  merry-makings  ; and  you  may  be  sure  that  during  the 
dismal  decade,  when  Puritanism  ruled  the  roast  in  England, 
the  waggeries  of  Whitsuntide  were  put  down  as  sternly  as 
the  May-pole,  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  stage 
plays  and  players,  and  fat  goose  and  plum-porridge  at  Christ- 
mas were  suppressed.  Whitsun-ales  came  into  vogue  again 
after  the  Restoration,  together  with  the  equally  ancient 
carousals  known  as  “ leet  ’’-ales,  “ lamb ’’-ales,  and  “bride 
ales.  The  beer  was  no  longer  gratuitous ; it  was  brewed 
pretty  strong,  and  sold  by  the  churchwardens  in  aid  of  a 
fund  for  the  repair  of  the  church.  The  churchyard  was  made 
the  scene  of  a joyous  picnic,  each  merrymaker  bringing  his 
share  of  the  provand  ; and  in  an  adjoining  barn  the  lads  and 
lasses  danced ; the  young  men  played  at  bowls ; and  the  parson, 
the  squire,  and  the  more  substantial  yeomen  of  the  district 
sat  gravely  by,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  now  and  again  sipping 
the  nut-brown  ale.  I suppose  that  this  was,  after  a fashion, 
the  “Merry  England”  which  our  modern  poets  and  prose 
writers  are  so  fond  of  dwelling  on  ; but  in  more  recent  times, 
the  festive  observances  of  the  “ Merry  England  ’’order  degenera- 
ted into  scenes  of  coarse  revelry  and  scandalous  inebriety. 
The  “ holy  ales  ” which  Shakespeare  mentions  reverently  in 
“Pericles"  nominally  disappeared,  or  were  the  rather 
merged  in  the  “ mops,”  “ roasts,”  “ feasts,”  “ wakes,”  and 
“ statties,”  which  our  rural  clergy  have  been  for  some  years 
past  steadily  endeavouring  to  discountenance,  and  to  super- 
sede by  more  rational  and  less  disorderly  recreations. 

Of  the  utter  degradation  into  which  popular  amusements, 
at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  had  fallen,  even  in  my  time,  you 
will  gather  an  adequate  notion  if  you  will  read  Charles 
Dickens’s  description,  in  the  “ Sketches  by  Boz,”  of  Green- 
wich Fair.  That  description,  I take  it,  was  published  about 
1835  ; an(3  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  William  Howard 
Russell,  shortly  before  he  started  for  the  Crimean  War,  wrote  in 
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the  Times  a wonderfully  graphic  and  humorous  account  °f  the 
Fair  as  he  had  just  witnessed  it.  I mind,  myself,  the  roar- 
ing, disreputable  old  carnival  of  drunkenness,  dissoluteness, 
ribaldry,  robbery,  and  horse-play,  well.  The  Pn.n“P^ 
thoroughfare  in  Greenwich  itself  was  crammed  from  end  to 
end  with  shows,  booths,  and  stalls,  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  toys  and  eatables,  among  the  last  of  which  gingerbread 
nuts  reigned  supreme.  There  was  a furious  str.ugg  e o reac 
the  Park,  the  approaches  to  which  were  then  inconveniently 
narrow.  The  beautiful  expanse  of  greenery,  made  venerable 
by  the  trees  which  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Bess  had  planted, 
became  on  Fair  Day  a howling  wilderness  of  roughs  of  both 
sexes,  all  pushing,  tearing,  scuffling  and  careering  about,  and 

enjoying  themselves  after  a manner,  which  in  these  days  would 

be  thought  desperately  riotous.  There  was  kiss-in-the-ring , 
throwing  sticks  for  gingerbread  prizes ; there  were  swings  and 
roundabouts ; but  the  amusement  par  excellence  was  tor  a 
youth  to  run  his  female  partner  rapidly  down  One  Tree  till , 
the  well-known  slope  between  the  high  and.  low  levels  ot  the 
park.  Knots  of  ancient  Greenwich  pensioners,  in  three- 
cornered  hats  and  quaintly-cut  coats,  extracted  halfpence 
from  the  public  for  the  use  of  telescopes  through  which  you 
could  see  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Barking  Church,  and  Eppmg 
Forest.  There  was  Richardson’s  Show,  with  a series  of  com- 
plete performances,  including  a tragedy,  a comedy,  a ballet, 
and  a pantomime,  the  whole  only  occupying  twenty  minutes, 
going  on  all  day  long,  and  far  into  the  night.  1 here  were 
many  wild-beast-shows,  from  Wombwell’s  Menagerie  down- 
wards ; there  were  dancing  booths  and  drinking  booths,  and 
low  gambling  dens  galore;  pickpockets  swarmed  in  the  hair  ; 
sportive  youths  went  about  armed  with  wooden  instruments 
of  torture,  somewhat  resembling  watchmen’s  rattles,  which 
were  called  “ scratches,”  and  the  violent  drawing  of  which 
down  your  back  was  productive  of  a hideous  noise,  and  halt 
frightened  timid  people  out  of  their  wits.  The  night  wound 
up°  by  frequent  fights  and  the  exhibition  of  intoxication  in 

every  one  of  its  stages.  . , ... 

Of  course,  there  were  no  Bank  Holidays  in  those  days  , stilt 
the  people  claimed  Easter  Monday  and  Whit-Monday  as 
whole  holidays  by  prescriptive  right;  and  in  order  that  no- 
thin^ should  be  lacking  to  the  completeness  of  the  festival,  t le 
complaisant  Home  Office  usually  arranged  for  the  hanging  ot  a 
murderer  or  two  outside  N ewgate,  as  a kind  of  exhilarating  pre- 
lude to  subsequent  rejoicings  at  Greenwich  and  Camber- 
well, and  Chalk  Farm  Fairs.  The  Debtors’  Door  first,  and  lass 
in-the-ring,  and  a roll  down  One-Tree  Hill  afterwards.  Let  me 
glance  at  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  lor  the 
popular  enjoyment  of  Whitsuntide,  now  that  we  have  Bank 
Holidays  permanently  established  by  Act  of  Parliament.  1 he 
London  and  Brighton  Railway  have  striven  their  utmost  to 
carry  out,  on  a colossal  scale,  that  which  I consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  social  schemes— the 
getting  of  as  as  large  a number  of  Londoners  out  ot 
London  as  possible.  Thus,  the  most  popular  ot  our 
railway  companies  have  organized,  special  trips  and  ex- 
cursions at  almost  incredibly  cheap  prices,  not  only  to  London- 
super-Mare,  but  to  Portsmouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Tunbridge 
Wells, 'Eastbourne,  St.  Leonard’s,  and  Hastings.  They  have 
even  contrived  a fourteen-days’  excursion  to  Paris,  by  t le 
most  picturesque  route,  via  Newhaven,  Dieppe,  and  thioug 
Rouen  and  beautiful  Normandy.  The  South-Eastern 
run  cheap  excursions  to,  among  other  places,  Ramsgate, 
Margate,  Canterbury,  Shorncliffe,  Folkestone,  and  Dover; 
with  cheap  excursions  to  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  hack.  I he 
London  and  North-Western,  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover, 
the  Great-Western,  the  London  and  South-Western,  theQreat 
Eastern,  the  Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  have  all  done  simi- 
larly good  work — laudably  enticing  by  admirably  accelerated 
trains  and  infinitesimal  fares,  the  jaded,  wearied  denizens  o 
the  great  city  to  come  out  of  Babylon — to  come  out  and 
breathe  the  pure  air,  to  scent  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  to  visit 
their  kith  and  kin  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  recognise 
when  they  can  take  a jaunt  into  Wales,  or  into  Westmore- 
land, that  we  have  lake  and  mountain  scenery  that  can 
vie  with  the  most  romantic  features  of  the  foreign  lan  s 


to  which  well-to-do  people  are  a little  too  fond  of  scamper- 
ing off,  and  there  spending  the  money  which  they  would 
do  far  better  to  disburse  in  the  patronage  of  British  railways 
and  British  hotels.  Nor,  also,  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  line  have  been  issuing  cheap 
trips,  among  which  are  included  jaunts  to  Gravesend  the 
cheerful,  and  those  rosy  Rosherville  Gardens,  which  I am 
given  to  understand  are  emphatically  the  place  wherein  to 
spend  a happy  day.”  The  steamboat  companies  have  been 
likewise  to  the  fore.  The  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany have  arranged  special  cheap  excursions  to  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam.  The  Clyde  Shipping  Company  ha\e 
taken  large  contingents  of  Whitsuntide  tourists  on  trips  to  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  ; the  Thames  has  been  crowded,  and  wi  1 be, 
all  through  Whitsun  week,  with  steamers  heavily  laden  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  excursionists  ; and  this  incessant  going 
and  coming  is  to  me  one  the  best,  brightest,  and  wealthiest 
features  of  our  modern  Bank  Holidays  Not  only  in  five 
million-peopled  London,  but  in  every  large  town  and  city 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  masses  want  Change.  Socially, 
to  them,  change  is  as  the  breath  of  life  ; if  they  have  it  not, 
they  stagnate,  they  grow  stupid,  they  grow  discontented,  am 
they  come  to  hate  their  rulers  and  each  other.  The  more  the 
people  circulate  freely,  by  rail  or  by  steamer,  the  more  fresh 
scenes  they  view,  or  well-remembered  scenes  they  revisit, 
the  more  thoroughly  and  harmlessly  they  will  enjoy  themselves 
and  the  more  cheerfully  they  will  return  to  that  appointed 
toil  from  which  few  of  us,  high  or  low,  are  exempt,  and 
from  which,  if  we  desire  to  be  healthy  and  happy,  none  ot  us, 
in  some  form  or  another,  should  be  altogether  free..  I can 
scarcely  conceive  a more  deplorable  object  than  a rich  man 
who  can  find  nothing  to  do.  Mrs.  J ameson  used  to  say  that  the 
most  miserable  individual  with  whom  she  ever  came  in  contact 
was  a perfectly  idle  gentleman  with  twelve  thousand  a year. 

But  now,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  “Avvocato  del  Dia\o  °. 
anything  to  say  about  Bank  Holidays  ? I am  afraid  in 
the  absence  of  a duly  qualified  gentleman  wearing  a wig  an 
gown,  prepared  to  plead  against  the  canonisation  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  that  your  humble  servant,  the  Conductor  ol  this 
journal,  must  hold  the  brief ; and  I at  once  candidly  confess 
that  my  objections  to  Bank  Holidays  are  based  on  purely 
selfish,  and  therefore  reprehensible  grounds.  Eiery  Bank 
Holiday  is,  to  me,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  productive  0 a 
large  amount  of  physical  and  mental  discomfort.  I Qet  no 
holiday  to  begin  with;  and,  in.  addition  to  the  many 
articles  I am  constrained  to  write  on  the  delights,  ot 
Whitsuntide  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  I }]fve>  n°™ 
that  we  have  got  Sala’s  Journal  splendidly  under 
weigh,  to  work  double  tides,  in  order  to  bring  the  paper  out 
a couple  of  days  before  its  advertised  time  of  appearance 
On  Bank  Holidays  I am  constrained  to  eat  stale  bread,  vhich 
disagrees  with  me ; the  fish,  when  my  fishmonger  con- 
descends to  call,  is  rarely  what  it  should  be ; the  milkman 
occasionally  forgets  to  come ; but  the  butcher,  I admit,  is 
always  updo-date.  There  are  dozens  of  articles  which  we 
may  require  in  the  course  of  the  day  but  which  are  unattain- 
able, owing  to  the  almost  universal  closure  of  the  shops.  The 
postal  authorities  make  as  few  deliveries  of  letters  as  possible, 
and  you  find  it  difficult  even  to  send  a telegram.  Finally, 
while  the  vast  majority  of  Londoners  seem  to  hai  e adopted 
the  sensible  course  of  going  out  of  town  to  the  seaside  0 
elsewhere,  and  a smaller  proportion  of  people,  as  selfisn  and 
ill-conditioned  as  I am,  shut  themselves  up  m sulky  seclusion, 
there  remains  in  some  of  the  metropolitan  thoroughfares  a 
residuum  of  ruffianism,  scamphood,  and  felonry,  who  make 
night  hideous  with  their  drunken  yells,  or  prowl  about  the 
streets  in  quest  of  belated  passengers  whom  they  may  assault 
and  rob.  On  the  whole,  however,  no  harm  may  accrue  10m 
suffering  myself,  and  from  my  few  brother  egotist*  to ffiave 
our  usual  growl  about  the  annoyances  of  Bank  Holidays, 
and  I cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  if  a general  pod 
were  taken,  the  grumblers  would  find  themselves  in  t ie 
wofullest  of  minorities;  while  the  majority  m favour  of  the 
social  canonisation  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  be  trmnendous. 
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It  seems  from  a report  which  has  gained  currency,  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  is  not  the  only  philanthropist  who  devotes 
his  winnings  on  the  turf  to  the  sacred  cause  of  charity. 
According  to  “ one  who  knows,”  had  La  Fleche  won  the 
Derby,  the  London  hospitals  would  have  been  considerably 
the  richer,  as  Baron  de  Hirsch  would  have  handed  over  all 
his  gains  to  these  admirable  institutions.  It  is  said  that  all 
the  Baron’s  horses  last  year,  not  only  ran  for  the  London 
hospitals,  and  a sum  of  ^"7000  was  divided  among  them  ; but 
that  Baron  Hirsch  pays  all  his  trainers’  bills  and  other  ex- 
penses, and  then  gives  to  the  hospitals  the  gross  winnings  of 
his  stud  of  racers.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
wishing  the  philanthropic  owner  and  his  racers  the  best  of 
all  good  luck  for  the  sake  of  the  hospitals  and  the  noble  work 
they  so  unceasingly  carry  on. 


Hyde  Park  is  looking  its  very  best  just  now  in  its  beauti- 
ful summer  garment  of  shady  trees  and  brilliantly-hued 
flowers.  The  splendid  rhododendrons  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  beauty,  we  should  say,  in  any  other  public  park  in 
the  world  ; but,  for  all  this  beauty,  somehow  or  another  the 
park  this  season  when  filled  does  not  present  so  picturesque 
an  appearance  as  in  some  former  years.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference ? it  may  be  asked.  The  difference  is,  that  the  fashion 
in  ladies’  dress  just  now  is  all  too  glaring,  and  too  much  made  up 
of  odds-and-ends  of  fabrics  and  many  coloured  ribbons. 
Ihe  flowers  worn  in  the  wide-brimmed  and  fly-away  hats 
now  in  vogue  are  more  garish  in  colour  than  the  flowers  of 
nature  ; or  is  this  unattractive  brilliance  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  no  hat  or  bonnet  is  considered  the  least 
bit  fashionable  this  year,  unless  composed  of  half  a 
dozen  different  floral  specimens,  together  with  a trailing 
plant  of  ivy  or  Virginia  creeper,  several  yards  of  ribbons  of 
various  hues,  a scrap  or  two  of  lace,  and  three  or  four 
metal  or  crystal  pins  or  brooches  ? 


Then  again,  it  is  not  la  mode  unless  the  colours  in  the 
hat  or  the  bonnet  be  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  dresses 
worn  with  this  unmistakably  unbecoming  headgear.  And, 
last  but  not  least,  the  majority  of  ladies  who  perambulate  so 
industriously  every  day  up  and  down  the  Row  do  a great  deal  to 
disfigure  the  beautiful  aspect  of  the  park  by  theungainly  manner 
in  which  they  walk,  or  rather,  amble,  and  the  still  more  ungainly 
fashion  in  which  they  hold  up  from  the  dust  their  demi-train 
walking  gowns.  The  prevailing  mode  appears  to  be  that  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  skirt  must  first  be  made  ; next  that  a hard 
knob  is  to  be  formed  of  the  gathered-up  drapery  on  the  left 
thigh  ; and  this  knob  is  to  be  firmly  clutched  and  adhered  to 
by  the  fair  wearer  throughout  her  morning  or  afternoon  stroll. 


It  would  be  well  if  our  ladies  were  to  take  a lesson  from 
their  neighbours  the  French  women,  and  notice  how  daintily 
and  gracefully  they  pick  up  their  half-length  walking  gowns, 
,°  d lightly  by  a single  seam  at  a little  distance  from 
iem,  thereby  allowing  themselves  sufficient  freedom  to  walk 
naturally  and  gracefully,  and  not  as  though  they  were 
swathed  in  a cumbrous  shawl,  which  somehow  or  another 
ad  arranged  itself  in  uncomfortable  folds,  culminating  in  an 
excessively  ugly  knob  on  one  side  of  the  wearer. 


Avery  unique  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  last 
week,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Institution,  and  Miss  Annie  Rawlinson,  second  daughter  of 
Major-General  Ross  ; at  which  ceremony  the  little  girl  brides 
maids  were  all  arrayed  in  sailor  costume,  and  carried  little 
model  lifeboats  filled  with  flowers.  We  wonder  if  the  bride- 
groom is  the  great  grandson  of  the  renowned  Charles  Dibdin, 
who  made  the  world  all  the  richer  in  poetry  with  his 
“ Tom  Bowling  ” and  “ Farewell,  my  Trim-built  Wherry.” 
What  sailor  does  not  love  the  lines — 

There’s  a sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
And  keeps  watch  o’er  the  life  of  poor  Jack  ? 

The  present  Charles  Dibdin’s  sweet  little  cherub  we  suspect 
is  that  little  god  Cupid.  May  he  always  sit  up  aloft  and 
watch  over  the  happiness  of  the  happy  pair,  who  were  wed 
last  week  at  St.  Mary  Abbott’s  1 


No  sooner  do  we  get  a fine  season  than  we  are  threatened 
by  all  sorts  of  horrors  in  insect  life.  In  one  paper  we  are 
treated  to  an  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  diamond-backed 
moth,  which  burrows  in  and  perforates  our  crops  of  swedes  and 
mangolds,  and  reduces  our  sheep  to  a state  of  starvation. 
We  have  no  sooner  got  up  the  statistics  of  this  invader, 
taken  his  census  to  the  acre,  appraised  his  damages, 
and  got  his  origin  and  genealogy  at  our  fingers’  ends, 
than  we  are  confronted  by  another  terror  in  the  shape 
of  the  mustard-beetle,  which  is  said  to  be  committing  great 
ravages  in  the  mustard-growing  districts. 


About  Crowland,  especially,  the  greater  part  of  the  mustard 
crop  has  been  destroyed  ; and  no  effectual  remedy  has  been 
discovered  which  will  either  destroy  or  arrest  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  new  comer.  This  is  serious,  not  only  to  the 
mustard-grower,  but  to  the  mustard-eater.  If  this  state  of 
things  continues,  what  shall  we  do  for  mustard  plasters — 
for  the  condiment  which  titillates  our  palate,  and  digests  our 
ham  and  roast  beef,  and  gives  a piquant  flavour  to  our  Welsh 
rare-bit  ? Says  Hudibras  : — 

“ For  sympathy  without  relief, 

Is  like  mustard  without  beef." 

But  how  about  the  beef  without  the  mustard  ? That  is  what 
most  affects  us  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  only  the  mustard- 
beetle  who  can  at  all  be  disturbed  by  the  reverse  side  of  the 
question.  Does  he  require  our  sympathy  ? Is  he  looking  for 
relief  ? We  pause  for  a reply.  Let  us  try  him  with  a diet  of 
beef,  and  see  whether  he  will  forsake  condiment  for  the  more 
substantial  viand. 


London  has  been  favoured  with  many  exhibitions  of  one 
kind  and  another  of  late  years.  We  have  had  the  Tudor, 
the  Arts-and-Crafts,  the  Stuart,  the  Implements  of  Torture^ 
and  a hundred  and  one  needlework  exhibitions.  The  latest 
on  the  list  is  one  of  a musical  character,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Princes  Hall,  Piccadilly,  during  July.  We  are  promised  speci- 
mens not  only  of  the  finest  musical  instruments  of  the  present 
day,  but  also  those  ranging  back  for  a period  of  fifty  years. 
Although  the  number  of  musical  instruments  invented  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  is  comparatively  small” 
the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  within 
that  period  are  very  marked;  therefore,  if  only  on  this 
ground,  the  Lxhibition  will  be  a peculiarly  interesting 
one  to  those  who  are  musically  inclined — and  who  is  no*t 
musical  in  these  days?  If  the  majority  of  folks  are  not 
really  musical  they  can  contrive  to  give  a very  fair  imita- 
tion of  being  so ; judging  by  the  overflowing  audiences 
which  assemble  at  every  unimportant  concert — that  is  to 
say,  provided  the  entertainment  be  given  in  a sufficiently 
fashionable  hall,  the  rental  of  which  makes  a very  big  gap 
in  the  profits  of  the  concerts  given,  even  if  it  does  not  suck- 
up  a good  deal  more  than  the  profits.  ~ 
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Here  is  a wrinkle  for  ladies  who  cannot  tolerate  dirty  boots 
on  their  scrupulously  clean  carpets  : 

■Tis  charming  in  my  room  to  find  you. 

But  not  the  dirt  you  bring  behind  you. 

And  so.  as  you  take  off  your  hat,  sir. 

Please  wips  your  feet  upon  my  mat.  sir. 
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name  of  Percy,  has  brought  us  sundry  letters  of  comment  on 
the  subject,  and  a little  pamphlet,  “ What’s  in  a Name  ? ” 
which  contains  much  amusing  information  on  English  nomen- 
clature. The  author,  who  writes  anonymously,  assures  us 
that  the  names  he  gives  are  quite  bond  fide,  a statement 
which  we  have  no  wish  to  doubt.  The  old-world  names 
of  Butcher,  Brewer,  Cheeseman,  Farmer,  Salter,  Arrow- 
smith,  Cleaver,  Packman,  Harper,  and  the  like,  have 
been  with  us  so  long  that  we  have  ceased  to  connect  them 
with  their  occupations,  and  look  upon  them  as  names  only  ; 
but  the  newer  cognomens  of  Tramway,  Trampleasure,  and 
Jumbo,  strike  us  oddly  enough.  Names,  again,  that  are 
commonplace  enough  when  used  alone,  acquire  a new 
significance  when  strung  together  in  couples  and  lists, 
such  as  Driver  and  Carr;  Cashman  and  Ledger;  Nurse 
and  Cradle ; Sack,  Meal,  Oats,  Grain,  Bran,  Stack,  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Clover ; Toogood  and  Goodenough.  Scarcely 
a trade  or  profession  is  unrepresented  in  the  list, 
and,  in  addition,  we  have  eatables,  as  Veal,  Curry,  Salt ; 
methods  of  cooking,  as  Fry,  Bake,  Boiling;  drinks,  as  Porter, 
Stout,  Perry ; precious  stones,  materials,  and  articles  of 
clothing,  drugs  and  medicines,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  list. 
To  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  we  recommend 
the  little  book  for  perusal. 


It  seems  that  “ grand  old  hard-working,  energetic,  though 
grimy  Manchester,”  is  much  behind  other  cities  in  providing 
model  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes.  Amongst  many 
persons  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  of  overcrowded 
and  insanitary  tenements,  there  existed  a settled  conviction 
that  working  people  would  decline  with  one  consent  to  live  in 
flats  and  to  toil  up  ten  or  a dozen  flights  of  stairs  in  order  to 
get  home.  But  this  conviction  has  proved  to  be  without 
foundation.  An  old  mill  of  six  storeys,  at  Ancoats,  has  been 
transformed  into  a capital  block  of  model  residences ; and 
at  the  inaugural  ceremony  last  week,  at  which  the  Mayoress, 
Mrs.  B.  T.  Leech,  took  the  leading  part,  it  was  announced 
that  nearly  four  hundred  tenants  were  already  settled  in 
the  building.  Thus  a prejudice,  real  or  imaginary,  against  a 
system  which  has  won  so  much  favour  all  over  London,  and 
in  Liverpool,  at  length  disappears. 


It  would  be  a difficult  task  to  estimate  fully  the  benefits 
which  the  working  classes  of  the  Metropolis  have  derived 
from  the  model-dwelling  system,  although  in  our  opinion 
there  is  very  little  real  comfort  to  be  obtained  in  flats ; 
but,  looking  at  the  movement  on  sanitary  grounds  alone, 
it  has  doubtless  accomplished  more  than  anything  else  during 
the  last  ten  years  to  keep  down  the  death  rate  amongst  the 
toiling  population,  and  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  London 
as  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world,  since,  to  erect  these  model 
dwellings,  some  acres  of  slums  had  first  to  be  cleared  away. 


The  people  of  Manchester,  with  the  thoroughness  of 
character  which  so  distinguishes  them,  are  determined  that 
their  new,  or  transformed,  building  shall  be  a “model"  one 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  have  the  usual  aces- 
soriesbeen  provided,  such  as  playground,  wash-houses,  and  dry- 
ing grounds  ; but  there  are  also  to  be  clubrooms  for  men  and 
women,  a penny  bank,  a school  for  teaching  cookery  and 
other  housekeeping  accomplishments  ; and,  last,  and  not  the 
least  enjoyable  part  of  the  whole  business,  social  evenings  in 
the  clubrooms,  with  music  and  dancing. 


The  object  which  the  directors  (and  some  of  them  are 
ladies)  have  in  view  in  supplying  and  organising  these 
additional  attractions,  is  to  keep  the  tenants  within  the 
precincts  when  the  day’s  v/ork  is  done,  and  so  promote 
the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  family  life.  So  Manchester  threatens  to  outrival 
London  in  the  comprehensive  details  of  its  model  dwellings ; 
for  there  are  few,  if  any,  artisans’  residences  among  us 


where  all  the  above-named  advantages  are  to  be  found. 
Let  us  not  be  reluctant  to  take  pattern  from  Manchester  in 
its  wise  consideration  and  practical  efforts  to  meet  more  than 
the  sanitary  wants  of  working  people  who  live  in  flats.  Per- 
haps the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  all  our  huge, 
barrack-like  model  dwellings  will  include  miniature  “ people’s 
palaces”  of  art,  amusement,  and  social  culture. 


What  better  way  is  there  of  helping  people  than  by 
giving  them  the  chance  of  helping  themselves  ? So  at  least 
thinks  Mrs.  Hilton,  on  whose  behalf  a Creche  Bazaar  took 
place  at  the  Limehouse  Town  Hall.  We  hope  that  the 
bazaar  realized  a handsome  sum.  It  is  in  poor  districts  such 
as  Limehouse  that  the  need  and  benefit  of  such  institutions  are 
most  felt.  The  mothers  of  families  are  often  the  chief  bread- 
winners as  well ; but  their  hands  are  terribly  tied  by  the  claims 
of  the  little  ones — it  is  so  hard  to  leave  them  alone,  locked  up 
in  a cold  room,  for  fire  and  warmth  are  a source  of  danger  ; 
and  yet,  what  can  the  mother  do  ? If  she  remains  with  them, 
her  children  must  go  hungry  and  unclothed  ; and  if  she  goes 
out  to  work,  they  are  neglected  and  in  danger.  It  is  in  such 
cases  as  these  that  the  creche  is  able  to  take  the  mother’s 
place.  A warm,  comfortable  room  is  provided,  with  a suffi- 
cient number  of  caretakers  to  attend  to  their  wants ; and 
there  the  hard-working,  industrious  woman  may  leave  her 
children,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  are  in  comfort 
and  safety  till  her  return  from  her  daily  work. 


It  is  high  time  that  the  Home  Secretary  looked  after  the 
mesmerists.  At  Rhyl  the  other  day  a youth  of  sixteen  was 
charged  with  burglary,  and  sent  to  prison  for  fourteen  days. 
It  was  stated  by  the  defence  that  the  unhappy  youth  had 
been  suffering  from  mental  affliction,  as  the  result  of  being  mes- 
merised at  an  entertainment  last  year.  From  this  time  forward 
he  had  manifested  a vacant  and  strange  manner  ; and  on  this 
ground  the  magistrates  were  urged  to  take  a lenient  view  of 
the  case.  This  they  did  by  giving  a short  term  of  imprison- 
ment, wisely  deeming  that  if  the  lad  had  become  so  affected  in 
mind  he  would  need  some  check  upon  his  conduct ; but  they  sup- 
plemented this  sentence  by  sending  him  for  four  years  in  a re- 
formatory, during  which  time  we  trust  his  mind  will  regain 
its  balance.  If  by  the  exercise  of  the  mystic  art  candidates 
are  to  be  produced  for  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes,  the 
sooner  this  dangerous  form  of  public  amusement  is  prohibited 
the  better. 


Surely  the  town  of  Los  Angeles,  in  Southern  California,  must 
be  the  centre  of  the  largest  fruit-growing  district  in  the  world. 
A correspondent  gives  us  delightful  accounts  of  the  Citrus  fair, 
which  has  been  attracting  many  visitors  this  year  from  all 
parts  of  the  States.  Citrus  is  the  generic  name  for  fruits  such 
as  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron  and,  shaddock  ; and  as 
these  fruits  are  grown  in  profusion  around  Los  Angeles,  the 
town  is  the  centre  of  a vast  industry  which  has  for  its  end 
and  aim  the  supply  of  superb  oranges — first  to  the  States 
generally,  and  then  to  the  whole  fruit-eating  world. 


The  fair,  or  the  exhibition  in  connection  with  it,  has  been 
held  this  year  in  a huge  building,  the  interior  of  which  has 
become  a perfect  symphony  in  yellow  and  green.  Oranges 
and  lemons  are  utilised  for  every  form  of  adornment ; huge 
trophies  of  these  and  similar  fruits,  in  their  varying  tones  of 
yellow,  are  erected  on  all  sides.  Ornamental  borders  of 
the  same  fruit  deck  the  front  of  the  galleries,  and  festoons 
of  them  hang  gracefully  from  the  roof  in  interlacing  chains. 
With  all  this  yellow  is  mingled  the  beautiful  green  of  tropical 
foliage ; palms  and  small  orange  trees  make  a suitable  back- 
ground to  show  up  the  brighter  hues  of  the  fruit. 


Buying  land  at  Bournemouth  is  still  said  to  be  a very 
profitable  investment.  We  heard  recently  of  a doctor  who 
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some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  purchased  some  ground  there 
for  about  five  hundred  pounds.  That  same  land  is  now  bring- 
ing him  an  annual  income  of  six  hundred  a year.  c ia\  e 
just  been  told  that  there  is  some  freehold  land  at  present  on 
sale  at  the  lovely  Hampshire  watering  place,  which  is  ottered 
at  /no  per  plot.  Whether  in  fifteen  years  to  come  this 
property  will  be  worth  its  hundreds  per  annum,  no  man,  we 
suppose,  can  say;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  bourne- 
mouth  is  increasing  in  popularity  every  year.  It  is  a pace 
we  have  both  always  intended  to  visit,  but,  as  yet,  we  have 
never  got  beyond  intentions. 

Mr  Charles  Lowe’s  book,  “ Four  National  Exhibitions  in 
London,”  a work  which  gives  the  history  of  the  seven  years 
exhibition  work  at  Earl’s  Court  of  Mr.  John  R.  Whitley,  has 
met  with  a most  favourable  reception  by  all  classes  01 
readers  All  who  have  visited  Mr.  Whitley’s  exhibition  are 
naturally  interested  in  reading  the  details  concerning  them. 
Copies  of  the  book,  moreover,  have  been  accepted  by  bier 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Empress  Frederick,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy,  President  Carnot,  Prince  George  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  Duke  ot 
Fife,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince  Plenty  of  Battenburg, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Due  d’ Aumale,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  British  Ambassadors  to  France  an 
Germany,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  to 
Great  Britain,  the  principal  Cabinet  Ministers  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  Italian,  German,  and  Austrian 
Consuls  in  London,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  many  other  eminent 
personages.  Self  and  Partner  are  also  among  the  recipients 
of  a copy  of  this  most  interesting  book. 

Lord  Sheffield  has  had  an  enthusiastic  welcome  home  from 
those  living  under  the  shadow  and  within  the  vicinity  ot 
Sheffield  Park.  They  are  all  glad  to  have  his  popular  lord- 
ship  among  them  again,  for  he  is  a kind  landlord,  a generous 
benefactor,  and  a nobleman  who  possesses  the  happy  knack 
of  giving  freely  and  liberally,  but  at  the  same  time  judiciously, 
from  the  wealth  at  his  command ; and  therefore  his  gilts 
never  tend  to  pauperise  those  people  whom  he  wishes  to 
benefit.  

There  is  no  lovelier  spot  in  Sussex  than  Sheffield  Park, 
which  is  generously  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  its  owner  at 
stated  times  during  the  summer  months.  Lord  Sheffield  too, 
takes  a keen  interest  in  cricket,  and  allows  many  a match  to 
be  played  in  his  park  ; and  his  interest  m the  Sussex  Volun- 
teers is  no  less  keen,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  several 
vears  past  he  has  invited  the  whole  of  the  Sussex  battalions 
to  his  park,  and,  after  they  have  gone  through  a miniature 
review,  has  entertained  the  men  royally.  This  annual  gather- 
ing takes  place  next  month,  and  already  the  merry  volunteers 
of  Sussex  are  anticipating  the  day’s  outing  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure.  

Mr.  Gerald  Loder,  M.P.,  and  his  charming  wife,  Lady 
Louise,  have  been  really  seriously  ill.  They  went  to  Madrid 
in  order  to  seek  rest  and  change ; but,  instead,  they  both  caught 
scarlatina.  Although  they  subsequently  repaired  to  Biarritz, 
they  have  not  yet  fully  regained  their  strength.  They  have 
returned  to  London,  but,  acting  on  good  advice,  have  spent 
Whitsuntide  at  Folkestone.  Why  not  Brighton . it  may  very 
naturally  be  asked.  Simply  because  they  have  so  many  land 
friends  and  well-wishers  at  Brighton,  who  have  heard  with 
regret  of  their  illness,  that  if  they  went  to  Abinger  House, 
their  seaside  residence,  they  would  be  besieged  with  callers, 
and  the  result  would  be  not  the  rest  and  quiet  which  they 
both  so  much  need. 

The  construction  of  the  new  pier  that  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  Chain  Pier  at  Brighton  proceeds  slowly  but  surely. 


Pile-driving  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  is  said  that  the  con- 
tractors have  found  more  obstruction  at  the  bottom  of  t le 
deep  blue  sea  than  they  anticipated.  Possibly  those  gay 
young  mermaids  object  to  being  disturbed,  and  therefore 
decree  that  every  obstacle  shall  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
new  structure.  At  all  events,  in  the  attempt  to  drive  one 
pile  the  men  found  they  were  upon  a hard  substance  that 
appeared  to  defy  all  attempts  at  penetration.  It  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  it  was  a large  concrete  block,  that  must 
have  been  washed  away  years  before,  during  the  construction 
of  a concrete  groyne  to  the  west,  and  had  become  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  sand.  Such  is  the  pleasure  of  pile-driving  ! 


It  was  originally  intended  to  remove  the  old  Cham  I ler 
before  the  new  one  was  completed,  but  this  idea  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  changed.  The  days  of  the  ancient  struc- 
ture are  numbered ; but,  in  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  become 
a more  favoured  resort  than  ever.  The  new  pier  company,  it 
is  understood,  havelet  it,  and  the  fortunate  tenant  is  also  said 
to  be  pile-making,  in  a way  most  agreeable  to  himseli. 


Genial  Mr.  Toole  has  found  time  to  run  down  to  Brighton 
and  delight  the  patrons  of  the  Theatre  Royal  witu  his 
ludicrous  adventures  in  a houseboat.  Bnghtomans  are  \ciy 
partial  to  Mr.  Toole,  and  the  talented  comedian  returns  the 
compliment  by  showing  a great  partiality  for  their  town. 
When  Walker,  London,  goes  on  tour,  it  is  certain  Brighton 
will  be  on  the  list.  Mr.  Toole  never  fails  to  put  Brighton 
on  his  list  for  a week. 

The  “Old  Ship  ” is  always  the  comedian’s  “ house  ” when 
staying  in  the  popular  seaside  resort  ; and  a good  story  is ■ toL.  of 
the  happy  way  in  which,  on  a certain  occasion,  he  mystified  a 
local  Tehu.  Mr.  Toole,  with  a bevy  of  lady  friends,  went  for  a 

drive.  When  the  cab  drew  up  outside  the  “Old  Ship,  there  was 

a wicked  twinkle  in  Mr.  Toole’s  eye.  He  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  drew  out  a coin,  put  it  into  cabby  s hand,  and  walked 
away.  He  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  before  cabby  was 
calling  after  him.  hie  returned,  and  was  indignantly  told 
that  he  had  given  a penny,  and  not  half-a-crovm.  \\  u 1 pro- 
fuse apologies  and  stolid  countenance,  Mr.  Toole  took  the 
penny,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  again,  pulled  out  another 
coin,  and  gave  it  to  the  cabman.  Again  he  started  to  walk 
to  the  hotel,  again  he  heard  the,  by  no  means  mellifluous,  tone;, 
of  the  man  on  the  box  calling  to  him.  Once  more  he 
returned,  and,  with  an  expression  of  disgust,  cabby  gaae 
him  back  another  penny.  The  ladies  were  enjoying  the 
little  joke  from  the  steps  of  the  hotel ; but  Mr.  l oole  did 
not  wish  to  carry  it  any  farther,  and  his  hitherto  stolid 
countenance  broke  into  a smile  ; and  cabby  himself  beban  to 
smile  when  he  found  that  his  “ fare  was  not  such  a bad  sort 
after  all.  There  is  no  man  who  loves  an  inoffensit  e b.t  ot 
fun  more  than  Mr.  Toole. 


Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Marston  have  been  apologising 
in  the  daily  newspapers  for  a footnote  which  appeared  m 
“ The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Keene,”  recently  published 
by  them,  which  informed  the  world  that  the  ever  gay  and 
joyous  Mr.  Arthur  a Beckett,  of  Punch,  was  dead,  which  we 
rejoice  to  say  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  author,  T .1 • 
Layard.  He  was  probably  thinking  of  the  good  o.d 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  a’Becket,  an  ancestor  of 
“Our  Arthur,”  when  he  penned  that  little  footnote,  over 
which  mistake  one  of  Mr.  Burnand’s  merry,  merry  men  waxed 
facetious  in  Punch  last  week  under  the  exciting  heading, 
“ Killing  No  Murder." 

This  title  would  be  an  admirable  one  for  a new  shilling 
shocker,  and  should  commend  itself  to  the  consideration  ot 
the  whole  army  of  authors  whose  delight  it  is  to  write  blood- 
curdling romances.  There  is  always  a certain  difficulty 
in  fixing  upon  a sufficiently  attractive  title ; and,  lo . here  is  onu 
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already  made,  simply  through  the  error  of  careful  Mr. 
Layard,  in  his  book  upon  the  famous  draughtsman,  Charles 
Keene.  Comic  and  kind  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  might  be  induced 
to  offer  a prize  of  £^oo  for  the  best  original  story 
- — the  best,  of  course,  being  the  most  horrible — with  the 
title  of  “ Killing  No  Murder,”  since  he  has  been  so  generous  as 
to  offer  a prize  of  £100  for  the  best  original  play — or  was  it 
the  best  unconventional  play  ? But  that  is  no  matter. 
Haste,  then,  Dagonet,  from  the  wilds  of  Hungary,  where  we 
are  quite  sure  you  are  not  enjoying  yourself  one  little  bit — -at 
least,  judging  from  your  heartrending  accounts  in  the 
Referee  every  Sunday  of  the  ills  which  you  are  enduring  on 
the  Continent — and  return  to  England  and  attend  to  this 
prize  story.  Regent’s  Park  and  the  duck  pond  are  looking 
their  best  just  now  ; and  Albert  Edward,  if  he  has  not  accom- 
panied you  on  your  uncomfortable  journey,  is  howling  at  your 
gate. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving  writes  to  tell  us  that  the  sum  realised  for 
the  North  London  Hospital  for  Consumption  at  the  festival 
dinner,  at  which  he  presided,  was  ^2500 ; a very  welcome 
addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Hospital. 


What  do  you  think  of  a cheque  for  £100  for  a hostess  to 
give  a popular  actress  and  her  husband  for  the  performance 
of  a little  drawing-room  comedietta  at  one  of  her  receptions 
this  season  ? It  seems  a large  amount,  but  yet  it  is  said  that 
Miss  Winifred  Emery  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude, 
received  this  handsome  solatium  a week  or  two  ago  for  their 
clever  rendering  of  a duologue  comedietta.  If  Miss  Emery 
can  command  these  terms,  what  would  be  those  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  should  she  elect  to  appear  in  a drawing-room  play  ! 


Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  has  a good  deal  to  say  about  Australia,  and 
pronounces  it  a splendid  country,  although  a somewhat  expen- 
sive one.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  at  Broken  Hill — we 
think  this  is  the  name  of  the  place — near  Adelaide,  you  have 
to  give  threepence  for  a glass  of  pure  drinking-water.  Water 
is  terribly  scarce  in  all  the  mining  districts  in  Australia,  it 
seems.  Again  we  say  England  is  the  best,  and  the  most  com- 
fortable, and  the  least  expensive  country  in  the  world  to  live 
in,  after  all.  Even  Samoa  is  not  the  Paradise  that  Mr.  R.  Louis 
Stevenson  would  have  us  believe.  We  imagine  from  him  that 
Samoa  is  the  most  peaceful  spot  in  the  world  : but,  alas  ! 
there  are  frictions  between  the  ruling  Governments,  and 
disputes  are  somewhat  fierce  there. 


Can  it  possibly  be  true,  too,  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
the  natives  are  a poor,  downtrodden,  browbeaten  race,  and 
that  their  condition  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  is  truly  pitiable  under  the  German  rule. 
When  the  natives  placed  themselves  some  few  years  ago 
under  the  German  protection,  they  were  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  materially  bettering  their  condition.  From 
accounts  which  reach  us,  these  expectations  have  apparently 
not  been  realised,  and  the  German  regime  is  not  quite  such  an 
easy  one  to  live  under  as  the  fancy  of  the  natives  had  painted 
it.  Can  it  be  true,  we  ask,  that  every  chief  is  compelled  to 
pay  a very  heavy  tax  to  the  German  Government ; and  that 
the  chiefs  in  turn  have  to  repeat  the  taxation  on  their  subjects, 
the  result  being  that  the  poor  natives  can  barely  live,  and 
that  starvation  is  rampant  in  the  beautiful  South  Sea  Islands? 


Once  again,  can  the  reports  which  reach  us  from  time  to 
time  be  correct,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  money  collected  in 
England  for  missionary  work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a native  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
in  produce  to  the  amount  of  six,  and  even  ten  shillings,  for  a 
little  ninepenny  Bible  ; and  that  most  stringent  laws  are 
made  for  those  natives  who  go  through  a kind  of  mission 
school  at  Samoa,  and  heavy  fines  inflicted  when  funds  get 
low ; and  that,  if  the  fines  are  not  paid,  a public  flogging 


is  often  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  victims  ? Has  some  one  been 
hoaxing  us  with  impossible  stories  of  the  miseries,  said  to 
be  endured  by  the  natives  of  the  balmy  Islands  in  question  ? 


Perhaps  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  will  take  a trip  through  the 
smaller  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  tell  us  whether  there 
really  is  such  a seamy  side  to  life  on  them  as  we  have  heard. 


We  have  received  this  weekforour  Penny  Charity  Fund  from 
“The  Bishop”  (Temple),  is.;  from  “Frank  Moss ’’(Devonshire 
Club),  is. ; from  “ Admirer  of  Self  and  Partner,”  2s. ; from 
“White  Waltham,”  £1  ; from  “ Self  and  Family”  (Rhyl),  is.; 
“In  memory  of  J.  R.  O.,”  £7.  12s.;  from  “ F.  J.,  Larkin, 
Japanese  Gallery,”  5s. ; from  “A.  F.,”  6d.  ; from  “The  Misses 
E.  L.  and  F.  Newsome  ” (Dewsbury),  £1 ; from  “ W.  G.  R.  ” 
(Woolwich),  2s.  6d. ; from  “ G.  B.,”  is.  6d. ; from  “ E.  N.,” 
is.;  from  M.  Beresford  (Hutton),  is.;  from  Percy  and 
Eveline,  2s.  8d.  Percy  and  Eveline  tell  us  they  send  through 
their  aunt  fourpence  a week  each  for  four  weeks.  This  dona- 
tion is  particularly  pleasing,  since  we  can  easily  gather  that 
the  fourpence  a week  is  spared  from  the  pocket-money  of  two 
warm-hearted  children.  Another  sweet  little  childish  letter, 
written  in  a neat  round  hand,  is  as  gratifying  as  that  of  Percy 
and  Eveline.  It  runs  as  follows  : “ Dear  Mr.  Sala,  please 
give  these  Queensland  pennies  for  the  children’s  holiday  box, 
from  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  self. — Yours  truly,  F. 
Stephanie  Woodward,  Toowoomba,  Queensland.”  This 
little  maiden,  who  is  now  staying  in  London,  encloses  us  3s. 
Two  more  dear  children,  “ Nell  and  Ted,”  forward  us  6d. 
each. 


Up  to  the  day  of  going  to  press  with  Sala’s  Journal  (No.  7), 
Friday,  June  3rd,  we  have  received,  then,  for  our  Penny  Charity 
Fund  £5  17s.  2d.,  which  sum,  together  with  the  nest  egg  of  £1, 
and  2s.  from  last  weekjwill  be  forwarded  to  Ladyjeune  on  Satur- 
day, June  4.  We  hasten  to  forward  the  subscriptions  already 
received,  as  the  weather  is  now  warm  and  sunny,  and  the 
sickly  children  are  pining  to  go  to  the  country  just  as  quickly 
as  the  money  comes  in  every  week  to  enable  them  to  start. 
Our  kind  subscribers — we  thank  them  all  most  heartily — will 
have  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  the  money  they  have  sent 
us  will  enable  Lady  Jeune  to  make  nine  children  happy  in 
the  fresh,  pure  country  air  for  three  weeks,  at  15s.  each, 
leaving  2s.  2d.  to  the  good.  If  we  can  continue  as  we  have  begun 
with  our  little  fund  for  the  three  months  named — June, 
July,  and  August — for  this  admirable  charity,  we  shall  be 
able  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  reckon  up  our  happy  children 
by  some  dozens. 


Were  Mrs.  Gladstone  a prima  donna,  or  that,  fortunately, 
almost  extinct  anomaly — a professional  beauty — we  could 
understand  the  loss  of  her  earrings ; but  Mrs.  Gladstone  is 
happily  not  one  of  those  women  whose  object  in  life  it  is  to  be 
talked  about ; and  who,  if  she  fancies  herself  dropping  out  of  the 
circle  of  Society  chat,  will  get  up  some  little  excitement  in  order 
to  reinstate  herself  upon  what  is,  in  her  idea,  the  pinnacle  of 
fame.  But  the  reason  being  set  on  one  side,  how  does  it  happen 
that  Mrs.  Gladstone  steps  happily  from  her  railway  carriage, 
leaving  her  diamonds  behind  her  ? And  how,  again,  does  it 
happen  that  the  sweeper  of  the  carriage,  with  one  stroke  of 
his  brush,  consigns  ^400  worth  of  property  to  the  oblivion  of 
the  railway  track  ? And,  wonder  number  three,  why  is  it 
that  no  passing  train  ground  them  to  powder  ? And  yet,  in 
spite  of  forgetfulness,  carelessness,  and  passing  trains,  the 
earrings  are  found  lying  uninjured  beside  the  line.  They 
must  be  lucky  stones  indeed  that  will  survive  so  many  mis- 
chances. Were  we  Mrs.  Gladstone,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
wear  the  earrings  in  the  form  of  an  amulet ; as  this  good  fortune 
should  protect  their  wearer  from  harm. 


At  the  Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street,  for  so  many  years 
dedicated  to  the  genius  of  Gustave  Dore,  there  are  now 
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exhibited  several  of  Edwin  Long  s well-known works, , and  a 
few  specimens  of  oilier  artists  ihe three  masterly  mat 
pictures,  under  the  name  of  “ Jephthali  s Vow,  hold  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  gallery  ; but  some  others  such  as 
J«  Diana  or  Christ  ” and  “Anno  Donum,  will  doubtless  prove 
favourites  with  a-  large  number  of  people  who  admire, 
especially,  pictures  with  a blending  of  strong  imagination  and 
intense  devotional  feeling.  Mr.  Long’s  “ 1 he  Marke Place 
at  Nazareth,”  “ Zeuxis  at  Crotona,”  “Merab  and  Michal 
and  “A  Question  of  Propriety,”  may  also  be  seen  here,  a 
well  as  Mr"  F.  Goodall’s  “ The  Finding  of  Moses,  and  two  or 
Three  works  of  foreign  artists.  Visitors  should  not  fail  to  give 
close  attention  to  a picture,  by  Commendatore  Proffessatore 
Ciseri,  of  Florence,  representing  Christ  borne  to  th  t«  ' 
The  realistic  execution,  both  111  the  figures  and  the  surroun 
ings  the  marvellous  handling  of  dim  moonlight,  and  the  deeply 
devotional  and  pathetic  character  of  the  whole  production, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


A large  picture,  on  view  at  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Foster  s 
Galleries  in  New  Bond  Street,  is  likely  to  attract  consider- 
able  attention  just  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  i 
Cun  Dav  Ascot,”  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Brooks,  and  represents  the 
Royal  enclosure  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  More  than  a hundred  of  the  figures  are  fatthfu 
reproductions  from  life.  Amongst  the  faces  which  me Bt 
visitors  will  easily  recognise  are  those  of  tJm  and 

Countess  of  Powys,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Co^try,  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  Lord  Brassey,  Miss  Lane-Fox,  R . 
Arthur  Sassoon,  and  Rlr.  Walter  Gilbey.  The  picture,  both 
in  the  arrangement  of  figures  and  details,  and  in  colou  g, 
is  highly  effective. 

The  excellent  picture,  “ The  Wreck  of  the  Birkenhead, 
exhibited  at  Messrs.  Graves’  Galleries,  and  noticed  m o , 
issue  of  May  28th,  is  by  Rlr.  Thomas  M.  Hemy,  not  Hardy 
as  our  paragraph  gave  the  name.  We  find  the  picture  is 
exciting  a large  amount  of  interest ; one  of  the  mos 
guished  visitors  being  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  expressed 
himself  much  gratified  with  it. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  last  week  visited  Madame 
Stuart  Sindici’s  Exhibition  of  equestrian  pictures  m the 
Gallery  of  the  Art  Union,  112,  Strand.  Does  this  visit 
foretell  that  the  talented  artist  Madame  Smdici  is  to  be  the 
painter  of  Orme?  We  venture  to  think  it  does,  as  his  Grace 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  Roman  artist’s  animal  pictures. 
Madame  Sindici,  it  must  be  remembered,  painted  Melton 
the  famous  race-horse,  for  Lord  Hastings.  If  Orme  is  to  be 
painted  at  all  the  Duke  of  Westminster  would  not  regret 
giving  the  commission  to  Madame  F rancisca  Stuart  Sm  ic  . 


which  causes  the  pointer  to  move  over  the  dial.  By  a mechanical  arrange- 
ment when  the  train  is  on  the  return  journey,  the  pointer  revolves  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Electric  bells  can  be  readily  added  to  the  circuit, 
thus  establishing  an  efficient  and  easy  means  of  communication  between 
the  passengers  and  the  driver. 

Another  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  “ Ladies  in  Rail- 
way Carriages  ” writes  : — 

In  your  article  on  this  subject,  which  every  man  and  woman  must 
approve  of  in  its  main  features,  there  are  some  points  which  you  have  lost 
sight  of.  The  introduction  of  the  American  railway  car  on  our  railway, 
which  you  recommend,  would  bring  with  it  two  other  changes,  which  I 
think  we  should  be  slow  to  accept.  The  doors  being  at  the  ends  of  the 
carriages,  the  getting  in  and  out  is  slow  and  troublesome,  and  would  not 
suit  our  notions  of  rapid  railway  travelling  ; and  our  luggage  systems  would 
have  to  be  exchanged,  as  the  cars  admit  of  little  being  taken  into  them  by 
travellers.  A train  of  English  carriages  can  be  emptied  of  its  passengers 
and  luggage  in  half  the  time  of  that  required  by  an  American  train  and 
delay  of  this  kind  would  ill  suit  our  suburban  traffic,  or  that  of  our  large 
manufacturing  towns.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  change  from  the 
English  to  the  American  system  would  be  popular,  even  if  the  great  expense 
did  not  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  monstrous,  however,  that  such  a vast  change 
in  our  habits  should  be  required  to  protect  an  occasional  woman  from 
annoyance  when  a much  simpler  and  cheaper  plan  is  available  namely,  y 
the  adoption  of  compartments  - for  ladies  only,"  and  the  strict  reservation 
of  smoking  carriages  for  men.  What  is  so  easy  on  the  Continent  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  in  England,  and  if  the  railway  companies,  instead  of 
being  the  prosecutors,  or  identified  with  the  prosecution  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  were  put  into  the  dock  with  the  offenders  as  contributing  to  his 
offence  by  their  neglect  to  provide  proper  accommodation  and  protection 
for  their  passengers  (if  it  were  a parcel  which  had  been  rifled  they  wou.d 
to  be  held  responsible)  we  should  soon  see  the  end  of  annoyance  to  women 
by  men,  and,  what  is  not  less  important,  to  men  by  women. 

Yet  another  correspondent,  “ Lynx  ” (Edinburgh),  points 
out  that  outrage  in  railway  carriages  is  no  new  thing,  and 
refers  “Self”  to  a case  fifty-two  years  ole,  in  which  a 
“ gentleman  ” living  in  Regent  Street  was  charged  with 
grossly  assaulting  a lady  in  a compartment  of  a tram  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  The  line  must  have  been 
quite  a baby  one  in  1840;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  rail- 
way profligate  was  in  full  bloom  immediately  the  railway 
itself  blossomed.  Even  if  we  had  public  balloon  locomotion, 
there  would  be  ballooning  Don  Juans  cn  hand  at  once,  is  tna 

°Pinion  °f  Self  and  Partner. 


The  article  upon  “ Ladies  in  Railway  Carnages,  whic 
appeared  in  Sala’s  Journal  on  May  28th,  has  brought  us  a 
number  of  letters  suggesting  a way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Amon°-  them  is  one  from  Rlr.  Alexander  Allen,  enclosing  u 
a cutting  from  the  Evening  News  and  Post,  descriptive  of  a new 
form  of  “ station  indicator  ” for  use  in  railway  carnages  which 
was  lately  devised  and  patented  by  himself  and  Mr.  Richar 
Meyers,  Great  Prescot  Street,  E.C.,  where  a model  of  it  can 
be  seen  by  all  those  interested  in  this  matter.  The  invention 
seems  to  us  to  be  such  a useful  one  ‘to  the  railway  companies, 
that  we  gladly  give  it  all  the  publicity  we  can 

The  instrument  has  much  the  appearance  of  a clock,  the  various  sta- 
tions being  printed  on  a dial,  over  which  a pointer  travels  at  the  will  of  the 
guard  to  indicate  the  station  which  the  train  is  next  approaching.  om- 
munication  is  established  between  the  guard's  van  and  the  carriages  by 
means  of  an  electric  circuit.  The  current  acts  upon  an  electric  magnet, 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  journal  be  found  upon  the  deceased, 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
Insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  ihe 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1S90 ; ” Risks  Xos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


<*> 

'III. 

STBATHPEPPSE/. 

We  purposely  refer  in  this  “ Where  shall  we  go  ? ” sketch  to 
Strathpeffer,  having  in  our  last  spoken  of  Cauterets,  which  is  a 
corresponding  sulphur  spring  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  principal 
sulphur  waters  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  those  of  Lisdoon- 
varna  (county  Clare)  and  Lucan  (county  Dublin),  in  Ireland, 
Harrogate,  in  England,  and  Llandrindod  (of  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  say),  in . Brecknockshire.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Strathpeffer  Spa  is  the  purest  of  these  sulphur  waters. 
Let  us  notice  a few  of  their  characteristics.  While  several  of 
the  sulphui  springs  of  Cauterets  are  hot,  a feature  shared  in 
common  with  those  of  Aachen,  Aix-les-Bains,  Eaux  Chaudes, 
Bazeges,  on  the  Continent,  those  of  Strathpeffer  are  cold,  and 
hence  they  have  not  such  a stimulating  effect  on  the  nervous 
system  as  the  former.  Cold  sulphur  springs  contain 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  generally  arise  either 
directly  from,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  decomposing 
organic  matter,  whether  fossil  or  coal,  which  is  impreg- 
nated with  bituminous  substances.  This  gas  is  readily 
dissipated  by  heat.  The  Strathpeffer  water  contains  it  in 
larger  quantities  than  any  other  sulphur  spring  in  the  United 
Kingdom— an  important  matter,  when  we  consider  that  the 
absorption  of  the  sulphur  by  the  skin  is  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  this  volatile  gas.  This  advantage  of  the  Scotch 
spring,  is  further  enhanced  by  the  comparative  absence  of 
saline  ingredients,  which  at  times  tend  to  irritate  the  skin  of 
the  person  using  the  baths.  At  Strathpeffer,  as  is  the  case 
where  other  sulphur  waters  issue,  iron  is  found,  the  bituminous 
limestone  being  associated  with  iron  pyrites.  The  chalybeate 
water  contains  carbonate  of  iron  with  free  carbonic  acid.  By 
means  of  a “therma,”  invented  by  Mr.  Hayton  Davis,  of 
Harrogate,  these  sulphur  and  iron  waters  of  Strathpeffer  can  be 
drunk  at  the  Spa  either  hot  or  cold.  There  are  at  Strathpeffer 
three  wells,  named  the  “ Strong,”  “ Old,”  and  “ Upper,” 
which  contain  different  proportions  of  sulphur  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  amount  of  both  being  increased  during  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  Analysis  of  the  waters  has  shown  that 
they  contain  a larger  proportion  of  sulphur  ingredients  than  the 
strongest  corresponding  cold  springs  on  the  Continent. 

The  selection  of  the  particular  well  which  the  visitor  should 
first  drink  from  is  a matter  for  the  local  physician  to  advise. 
The  toleration  of  the  different  wells  varies  with  different 
constitutions  and  ailments.  Many  at  first  complain  that  the 
water  disagrees  and  causes  a loss  of  appetite  ; but,  as  a rule, 
this  feeling  soon  passes  off,  and  the  effect,  both  on  the  liver 
and  digestion,  is  decidedly  beneficial. 

Patients  can  now  have  “peat”  baths  at  Strathpeffer.' 
those  who  have  taken  the  well-known  peat  baths  of 
Franzenbad  will  understand  their  nature.  The  peat  is 
specially  prepared  into  a soft  thin  mass,  and  heated  to  the 
prescribed  temperature.  In  this  the  patient  lies  for  a given 
time,  the  immersion  being  followed  by  the  use  of  a tepid 
bath  and  douche.  The  peat  in  this  instance  contains  iron, 
and  is  brought  from  the  adjacent  mountain,  Ben  Wyvis. 
Poultices  also  of  the  peat  are  prepared  and  applied  locally. 

At  Strathpeffer  douche  baths  worked  on  the  same  principle 
as  those  at  Aix-les-Bains  may  now  be  had.  New  suites  of 
douche  rooms  have  been  built,  and  the  low-pressure  douche, 
the  same  as  that  given  at  Aix,  can  be  served.  Dr.  Fortescue 
h ox,  whose  interesting  brochure  on  “ Strathpeffer  Spa : Its 
Climate  and  Waters,”  we  advise  all  those  who  visit  the  Spa 
to  read  beforehand,  draws  attention  to  the  want  of  the  suit- 
able inhalation  and  pulverisation  apparatus  at  the  baths, 
this  is  a serious  defect,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
administration  of  the  water,  and  should  be  speedily  rectified. 
Loth  electrical  treatment,  massage,  and  pine  baths  may  be 
had  at  Strathpeffer. 

For  what  troubles  can  we,  from  our  personal  knowledge  of 


the  effects  of  these  waters,  recommend  our  readers  to  visit 
Strathpeffer  ? In  certain  renal  affections,  especially  those 
associated  with  gouty  manifestations,  we  have  known  the 
greatest  benefit  derived.  Such  gouty  conditions  are  frequently 
attendant  upon  a torpid  liver  and  impaired  digestion.  For 
such  states  the  sulphur  waters,  with  the  more  careful  diet 
necessarily  enforced,  and  perchance  a course  of  skilful 
massage,  are  excellent  remedies.  And  we  have  known  several 
obstinate  and  chronic  cases  of  eczema  of  a gouty  nature, 
and  indeed  various  other  types  of  skin  affection,  completely 
cured  at  Strathpeffer.  Chronic  sufferers  from  rheumatism 
are.  greatly  relieved  there.  Also,  we  have  sent  to  the  spa 
patients  with  those  functional  nervous  disorders  which  so 
frequently  attend  upon  gout,  rheumatism,  and  dyspepsia,  and 
always  with  benefit.  Mainly,  then,  in  our  experience,  is 
Strathpeffer  of  value  to  gouty  sufferers,  and  to  those  who  are 
attacked  by  a skin  affection  for  which  sulphur  is  indicated. 
Perhaps  the  exercise  which  one  is  induced  to  take  by  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  place  has  a good  deal  to  say  to  the 
cure..  This  applies  particularly  to  those  who  lead  sedentary 
lives  in  our  large  cities,  say  the  washed-out  Londoner. 

Now  that  golf  has  come  to  be  so  universally  played,  the 
Golf  Course,  with  its  splendid  views,  at  Strathpeffer  is  a great 
acquisition.  The  season  is  from  May  to  October.  While, 
of  the  summer  months,  June  is  to  be  preferred,  the  choice 
month  of  the  year  is  October.  The  scenery  is  then  enhanced 
by  the  skies,  sunsets,  and  tints  of  autumn.  The  lovely  sur-’ 
roundings  of  Strathpeffer,  in  mountain,  hill,  craig,  and  loch,  are 
not  to  be  described  in  a few  lines.  Here,  within  walking  or 
picnicing  distance  of  the  visitors’  hotel,  are  grand  panoramic 
views,  lovely  woods  with  glorious  peeps  of  lake  and  mountain 
scenery,  the  picturesque  Blackwater  with  its  rushing  falls  of 
Rogie,  the  hills  of  Knock  Farril  and  Cnoc  Moir,  from 
the  latter  of  which  quite  a group  of  lochs  and  rivers  can 
be  seen.  Here  the  antiquarian  can  find  at  every  turn  some 
interesting  relic  in  stone,  or  cairn,  or  tumulus,  to  gratify  his 
search  for  antiquities. 

The  mountain-climber  can  ascend  conical  Tor  Achilty  or 
Sgurr  Mafic,  or  the  more  adjacent  Ben  Wyvis,  from  the 
summit  of  which  countless  hills  and  lochs,  and  portions  of 
eight  counties,  may  be  seen. 

A number  of  delightful,  if  somewhat  longer,  excursions  by 
carriage  or  rail  may  be  made  from  Strathpeffer.  We  may 
specially  mention  the  woods  of  Brahan  and  Brahan  Castle, 
the  falls  of  Kilmorack  and  Beaufort  Castle  by  the  Beauly 
river,  the  vitrified  Dun  Lion  and  the  island  of  Aigas,  Dunrobin 
Castle,  Cromarty,  and  the  ill-fated  field  of  Culloden. 

Full  also  of  geological  interest  is  the  district,  with  its  old 
red  sandstone  and  various  other  formations,  gneiss,  mica, 
quartz,  and  conglomerati.  From  Ben  Wyvis,  on  the  north’ 
to  Knock  Farril,  and  the  Cat’s  Back,  on  the  south  ; from  Tor 
Achilty  and  the  mountains  of  Ross  on  the  west  to  the  Cromarty 
Firth  on  the  east,  the.  geologist  with  his  hammer  will  find 
ample  food  for  speculation,  and  constantly  recurring  evidence 
of  cataclysmic  changes  and  early  upheavals,  while  the 
bituminous  rocks  are  charged  with  the  organic  dust  of 
icthyolitic  remains  of  a past  age.  The  botanist  will  not 
ramble  in  vain  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  the  fern- 
hunter  will  here  find  some  of  our  loveliest  native  specimens 
to  reward  his  search.  The  angler  may  while  away  a plea- 
sant hour  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  the  Peffery,  or  the 
Garve,  and,  by  permission,  on  other  rivers  or  lochs.  There 
are  bowling  green  and  tennis  lawns.  Concerts  are  held  in 
the  pavilion,  and  a band  plays  daily  during  the  season. 
Private  apartments  may  be  engaged  if  the  visitor  prefers  these 
to  a hotel,  but  if  he  selects  the  latter  he  has  ample  choice  in 
the  Ben  Wyvis,  the  Spa,  the  Royal,  MacGregor’s  Private 
Hotel,  or  the  Strathpeffer.  Before  undertaking  a journey  to 
the  Continent,  let  the  invalid  remember  that  he  has  within 
seventeen  hours  of  London,  a spa  with  unrivalled  medicinal 
advantages,  and  surpassed  by  few  in  Europe  in  its  lovely 
scenery,  and  all  those  natural  features  which  so  tempt  the 
lover  of  nature  and  the  archaeologist. 

Reflex. 
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HOUSE  WITHOUT  BOOKS  IS  LIKE  A BODY  WITHOUT  A SOUL.-C/«rO 

France  of  To-day:  a Survey  Comparative  and  Retro- 
spective. By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  Vol.  1.  London. 
Percival  & Co. 

The  writer’s  object  in  this  pleasant  volume  istodescnbe 
France  in  its  rural,  social,  and  economic  aspects.  the 
inscription  is  founded  throughout  on  close  personal  obseya- 
■ion,  not  one  place  mentioned  having  been  unvrsi  ed  The 
mnerficialities  of  a tourist’s  note-book,  as  well  as 

monotonous’ details  of  a pocket  encyclopatdta  are  con^ucuous 

hv  their  absence.  Each  section  of  the  work  is  arranged  on 
plan  of  a journey,  with  Paris  both  as  its  starting  point  and 
hs  terminus  3 vSy^ittle  is  said  about  French  scenery  and 
the^appearance  of  French  towns.  Nor  fa  the.gte  totorf 
with  copious  statistics,  and  an  array  of  historical  facts  co 
piled  from  standard  works.  From  first  to  last  one ma 
object  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  namely,  to  set  forth  tne 

various  causes  which,  since  the  Revolution  have  contented 
towards  the  progress  of  the  French . pcophs, . rauUmg  finally  in 
their  existing  condition  of  prosperity  and  strength, 
chiefly  the  working  classes  in  towns  and  rutaU  t 
whom  the  writer  deals.  Discarding  M.  Zola  s tnght  ul 
pictures  of  rural  life,  the  writer  attempts  ^«;cs,  y 
,0  show  ho« ' of  the 

^“RtlS'c&stics  which  came  .0  tire  sur 
face,  and  saved  France  from  the  conqueror  m 1871. And  t 
was  the  peasant’s  “unerring  common  sense,  coolnes s a 
love  of  peace  and  liberty,  that  lately  saved  France  from  a 
band  of  reckless  spoliators,  civil  war  and  perhaps * Europe 
from  a conflagration.”  The  homely  figure  in  blue  blouse  is 
invested  with  almost  romantic  attributes  : 

He  is  indeed,  the  helmsman  at  the  wheel,  whose  business  is  to  steer 
thfgood  ship  into  port.  Troubled  waters  she  is  sure  to  encounter;  squalls 
hurricanes,  will  from  time  to  time  render  her  oourse  perdous mthe  bou 
may  again  come  when  her  very  existence  seems  at  stake.  Unmoved  ‘ 
helmsman  keeps  his  post,  and  once  more  and  yet  once  more  ' ^ 
is  successfully  accomplished.  The  Republic  triumphs  1 France  is  saved, 
La  Terre  ” crushingly  refuted.  . 

Whether  speaking  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  the  typi- 
cal aspects  of  the  army,  agricultural . produce,  the  habits  wa|  , 
and  dress  of  the  peasantry,  the  yields  of  oyster-parks  and  vine 
yards  the  social  condition  of  women,  the  industries  of  tow  , 
the reli-ious  instincts  of  the  people,  the  author  shows  an  intimate 

personal  knowledge.  Proteblyson«oftheconc  ns^Bwtaohthe 

reader  is  asked  to  accept  may  appear  a little  fanciful  , Dut 
no  one  interested  in  the  rapid  and  marvellous  rise  of  France 
out  of  her  many  troubles  can  fail  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  fo/this  truthful  and  sympathetic  picture  of  a 
great  and  unconquerable  people. 

The  Refleckshuns  of  a Kuntry  Pleecemun.  By  R.  S. 
Warren  Bell.  London  : Eden  Remington  and  Co. 

The  orthography  of  the  title  of  this  book  indicates,  to  a large 
extent,  the  character  of  its  contents.  There  may  be,  P°sslbly> 
something  mildly  humorous  in  a misspelt  word.  The  humour 
is  of  the  kind  suggested  by  the  undignified  appearance  of  a 
o-entleman  after  injudicious  libations  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus. 
His  appearance  is  humorous;  but  it  is  also  displeasing  and 
pitiable  Thackeray,  Artemus  Ward,  and  other  writers  have 

cleverly  contrived  to  make  dissipated  orthography  the  compliant 

catspaw  of  their  mother  wit.  In  their  cases  the  strange- 
1 oolong  words  brought  out  rare  drolleries ’ table  in  a 

and  sparkling  fun,  contagious  enough  to “f ^ a TtJace 
roar.”  Mr.  Bell’s  book  contains,  here  and  there,  a faint  trace 
of  the  mirth-moving  qualities  of  the  literature  referred  . 
There  ripples  now  and  then,  behind  the  mere  words,  a slight 
element  of  native  wit.  When  so  many  writers  have  utterly 


*ailed  in  trying  to  emulate  Artemus  Ward,  considerable 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Bell  for  producing  an  entertaining  and, 
n some  respects,  an  original  book. 

Influenza.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.Lond 
London  : Longmans  and  Co. 

All  those  who  have  suffered  from  influenza,  la  grippe,  or 
grip  as  Dr.  Althaus  wisely  prefers  to  call  the  epidemic,  will 
fee?  an  interest  in  this  book,  which  treats  of  its  causes,  symp- 
toms complications,  sequels,  origin  and  mode  of  spread- 
ing diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  Although  a second 
edition  bthis  volume  is  practically  a new  book,  as  it  has  been 
enlarged  and  extended  to  double  the  size  of  the  original  ed  - 
tion  S Though  chiefly  addressed  to  the  medical  profession, 
willnot  only  be  of  interest,  but  also  of  considerable  value  to 
the  public  It  large.  Unfortunately,  to  those  who  have  been 
Victims 1 to  the  complaint,  the  perusal  of  the  volume  vnll 
only  serve  to  recall  past  miseries,  for  so  graphic  is  the 
description  of  the  different  phases  of  the  complaint,  th  t 
all  the  aches  and  pains  which  are  its  congeners  revive 

Sck 1 hhe?dadand  limbs,  fcfl difficuhies ’ ^th'ihe "respiratory 

sss-ssiSS 

■ rUctrirts  in  China,  where  such  feariul  loss  01  me 

had  been  ciused  by  the  floods,  and  where  the  atmosphere 
had  been  ca  J DOisoned  by  the  decomposition  of 

was  supposed  to  h^e  been  person  ^ ^ ^ 

ta  Oflna  untiHt  w^  talr^duced  by  J English  mail  steamer 

a* Dr! Altha°nsgilso conclusively  disproves ‘hehypothesisthaHt 
■ ■ t-  a of  the.  lime  of  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  in  tne 
Ss  of  Sunda  when  an  enormous" quantity  of  dust  was  shot 
■ in  thp  air  to  the  height  of  twenty-four  miles  , but,  as  it 
upmtotheair  tothe  netgedus,  {romJ  Krakatoa  was  carried 

or  seven  years  late  . information  conveyed  in  the 

volume1  o“rious  tea! affections  which  appear  with  and 
, • tTo  thoroughly  appreciate  the  care  and 

epidemic  than  he  had  when  he  commenced  it. 


How  to  Train  the  Race  Horse.  By  Lieut.-Col.  War- 
burton  R E.  London  l Sampson  Low,  Mars.on,  and 

Company.  , 

The  author  expresses  regret tot  the  g-atest^  pleasure  c;n; 
nected  with  horse-racing  is  us  y g , ^ consists  in 
of  the  noble  sport.  if  ^ to 

training  horses  for  one t s i se  If.  The  °f“P  early  rising, 

one’s  physical  and  temporal  welfare,  nece  plenty  f 

sobriety;  and  their  accompammen  s and  pg ^ 

“ °n  b^t 

and’skiiL  ^Hetfully  alive"to  the  diffieultj^amongst^educated 

EpS;faPaS  as«aSe,  ^dea^  »-  the 

difficulty  in  these  pages  bT  &.  P N Zealand,  the  West 
actual  experience  of  horse-  rami  0 t^e  United  States  of 
Indies,  the  United  Kingdom,  an  lings>  and 

America.  Beginning  with  rules  for  l y ° J hly  healthy 
the  importance  of  a wdl-constructed  andtha^g^y  £ 

stable.  Colonel  ^^burton  and  small, 

two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  h desire  to  adopt 

connected  with  his  subject.  those  vno  u 
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horse-training  as  a healthy  and  remunerative  vocation 
would  have  to  search  far  and  wide  for  a book  better 
adapted  to  their  needs  than  this  compact  and  trustworthy 
treatise. 


An  Enchanted  Garden  : Fairy  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Moles* 
worth.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin. 


carefully  wrapped  in  the  delicious  jam,  may  be  taken  both 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  little  ones. 


In  Starry  Realms.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  D.  Sc.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  London:  Isbister  and  Company,  Limited. 

Sir  Robert  S.  Ball’s  reputation  as  a writer  of  deeply  absorb- 
ing astronomical  books  will  be  enhanced  by  his  latest  produc- 
tion. Although  the  subject,  upon  which  he  is  so  conspicuous 
an  authority,  ranks  as  the  most  fascinating  of  the  sciences, 
Sir  Robert  always  contrives  to  impart  additional  attrac- 
tion to  it  by  his  persistent  endeavours  to  render  obscure 
problems  as  plain  as  they  can  be  made  to  the  non-professional 
reader.  In  the  twenty-three  chapters  of  which  the  present 
volume  consists,  a variety  of  stellar  and  planetary  topics  are 
touched  upon  in  the  same  instructive  and  felicitous  manner 
which  distinguishes  the  writer’s  “ Story  of  the  Heavens  ” and 
“ Starland.”  This  variety  of  topic  will  serve  to  make  the 
book  almost  as  useful  as  a book  of  reference  . on  astronomy  for 
those  who  have  no  time  to  consult  bulky  volumes.  “ The 
Heat  of  the  Sun,”  “What  We  Owe  to  the  Sun,”  “ The  Moon’s 
History,”  “ A Visit  to  an  Observatory,”  “ An  Even- 
ing with  the  Telescope,”  “ Venus  and  Mercury,”  “ A 
Falling  Star,”  “ Fire-Balls,”  “ Photographing  the  Stars,” 
“ An  Astronomer’s  Thoughts  about  Krakatoa  ” — such  are 
some  of  the  matters  upon  which  the  writer  pleasantly  and 
lucidly  discourses.  The  chapter  on  “ A Falling  Star  ” will, 
perhaps,  be  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting,  particu- 
larly by  youthful  readers.  Here  we  have  an  autobiography  of 
one  of  those  erratic  substances  commonly  termed  a “ shooting 
star.”  A few  sentences  will  give  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
realistic  manner  in  which  the  writer  presents  the  story  : 

I was  a small  bit  of  material,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  sub- 
stances which  are  formed  from  the  same  chemical  elements  as  those  you 
find  on  the  earth.  Not  improbably  I may  have  had  some  iron  in  my  con- 
stitution, and  also  sodium  and  carbon,  to  mention  only  a few  of  the  most 
familiar  elements.  ...  I have  led  a life  of  the  most  extraordinary 
activity  ; I have  never  known  what  it  is  to  stay  still ; I have  been  ever  on 
the  move.  Through  the  solitudes  of  space  I have  dashed  along  with  a 
speed  which  you  can  hardly  conceive.  ...  I have  generally  done  a 
million  miles  a day  at  the  very  least.  Such  has  been  my  career,  not  for 
hours  or  days,  but  for  years  and  for  centuries,  probably  for  untold  ages. 
And  the  grand  catastrophe  in  which  I vanished  has  been  befitting  to  a life 
of  such  transcendent  excitement  and  activity ; I have  perished  instantly, 
and  in  a streak  of  splendour.  . . . 

Flow  the  catastrophe  happened,  and  the  unfortunate  star’s 
sage  reflections  upon  the  event,  are  given  in  a highly  sug- 
gestive and  amusing  way. 

Sir  Robert  Ball  bears  in  mind  recent  discoveries,  as  well  as 
the  impetus  afforded  to  the  science  by  the  adoption  of  the  art 
of  photography,  and,  in  all  respects,  keeps  his  remarks  well 
up  to  date.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  volume,  as  is  some- 
times said  of  fiction,  that  there  is  not  a dry  page  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 


An  Arctic  Eden.  By  Durham  Griffith.  London  : Skeffing- 
ton  and  Son. 

A bright  little  story  of  a tour  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  which  results  in  much  love  and  mischief-making  between 
two  pretty  English  lassies  and  their  Norse  admirers.  The  mis- 
chief, which  was  caused  by  the  spite  of  a jealous  and  ambitious 
step-mother,  and  an  unscrupulous  and  no  less  jealous  lover, 
nearly  resulted  in  tragedy  ; but,  happily,  all  ends  well.  The 
book  is  in  no  wise  descriptive,  nor  is  it  a tourist  guide, 
masquerading  as  a novel,  yet  it  gives  a good  idea  ; both  of  the 
beautiful  wild  country  of  the  Lofoden  Isles  and  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, with  their  marked  peculiarities  and  traits. 


Through  Deep  Waters.  A Novel.  By  B.  Walsh, 
London  : Trischler  & Co. 


The  discovery  of  the  body  of  a murdered  man  in  Richmond 
Park,  the  arrest  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  crime,  and, 
finally,  the  written  confession  of  the  actual  assassin,  who 
commits  suicide,  form  the  leading  points  in  this  readable 
novel.  The  writer  possesses  considerable  descriptive  power, 
and  a decided  skill  in  utilising  details ; while  the  love 
passages  are  marked  by  keen  insight  into  temperament  and 
character.  If  this  be  the  author’s  maiden  attempt  at  fiction, 
it  promises  well  for  the  future. 


The  Wonders  of  the  Secret  Cavern.  By  S.  J.  Adair 
Fitzgerald.  London  : Sutton,  Drowley  and  Co. 

This  is  a story  of  two  children,  Frank  and  Louie,  who 
penetrate  into  the  Secret  Cavern,  and  there  meet /with  many 
wonders  of  proverbial  and  fairy-tale  lore.  Among  others 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  “ Early  Worm”  and  the 
“ Worm  that  Turns,  ” of  “ Nelly  Bly,”  and  the  “ Rolling 
Stone  that  gathers  no  Moss,”  of  the  “Frog  who  went  a 
Wooing,”  and  many  other  old  nursery  friends.  From  the 
Secret  Cavern  they  are  transported  to  the  Land  of  Flowers  ; 
there  they  have  many  new  songs  sung  to  them  by  the 
flowers,  and  after  wandering  through  this  beautiful  place 
they  are  thrown  into  a trance,  and  wake  to  find  themselves 
in  the  Land  of  F(ancy — a strange  land  indeed,  where  every- 
thing was  upside  down ; where  the  roots  of  the  trees  grew 
upwards,  the  houses  stood  on  their  roofs,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  all  dwarfs,  walked  about  on  their  hands, 
their  legs  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air.  Here, 
again,  they  find  the  strange  creatures  who  people  the 
country  are  all  willing  to  sing  to  them,  and  a donkey,  who 


has  been  changed  by  a magician  into  a philosopher,  sang  as 


follows ; 


Do  the  children  now-a-days  love  fairy  stories  as  they,  did  a 
generation  or  so  back  ? If  so,  what  delight  will  follow  the 
introduction  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  “ Enchanted  Garden  ” into 
a nursery  ! Sometimes  we  fancy  that  the  little  ones  of  to-day 
are  afflicted  by  a satiety  for  the  many  good  things  pro- 
vided for  their  amusement,  and  are  scarcely  able  to  properly 
appreciate  many  of  these  exquisite  little  flights  of  fancy. 
Nothing  more  charming  could  be  imagined  than  the  chase  of 
the  two  children — Alix  and  Rafe — after  the  wren,  and  their 
discovery  of  the  hole  in  the  wall,  by  which  they  enter  the  care- 
taker’s kitchen,  where  she  regales  them  with  strawberries, 
cream,  and  fairy  tales.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the 
stories  is  the  more  delightful.  Through  them  all  runs  a moral, 
a silver  cord,  which  tells  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion— a moral  in  disguise,  but  which,  like  the  bitter  powder 


'"Twas  on  a summer  evening. 

The  day  had  just  begun  ; 

The  Morning  and  the  Afternoon 
Were  dancing  with  the  Sun. 

They’d  got  the  Moon  and  little  Stars 
To  play  at  shuttlecock, 

Both  using  for  their  battledores 
Large  cakes  of  almond  rock. 

The  Morning  then  went  off  to  swim 
Upon  a desert  plain  ; 

The  Afternoon  got  sunstroke  in 
A dreadful  shower  of  rain  ! 

And  so  they  all  sat  down  to  tea, 

And  feasted  all  my  eye 
Upon  some  broken  promises 
All  made  into  a pie  ! ” 

And  in  the  upside-down  Land  of  Fancy  they  hear  many 
other  funny  songs  and  tales,  told  by  the  strange  creatures 
they  met  there — all  of  which  will  be  a source  of  delight  to 
the  children  who  have  never  been  lucky  enough  to  penetrate 
into  a Secret  Cavern  for  themselves,  but  who  will  all 
thoroughly  enjoy  reading  of  the  adventures  which  befel  Frank 
and  Louie, 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


6P.I.  A CORKER  OF  THE  WORLD : —WESTMINSTER. 

Did  I not  fear  indignant  contradiction,  I would  say  that 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Parliament  Street,  West- 
minster, where  I stood  for  half-an-hour  on  a recent  afternoon, 
and,  watching  the  passing  show,  hammered  out  this  paper  on 
the  anvil  of  my  mind,  was  not  only  a corner,  but  the  corner  of 
the  civilized  world.  I know  well  enough,  however,  that  were 
I to  venture  on  such  a dogmatic  assertion,  I should  be 
told  that  the  “ corner  ” of  the  world,”  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  is  to  be  found  at  Charing  Cross,  or  at  the 

Mansion  House ; while  others  might  contend  that  the  real 

corner  is  at  Hyde  Park,  close  to  Apsley  House.  Con- 
troversy, however,  on  these  points  might  be  deferred  until  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  As  things  stand,  I have  got 
my  corner  here  in  Parliament  Street,  and  I mean  to  stick  to 
it  till  I have  said  my  say. 

My  readers  were  told  a week  since,  that  one  afternoon  belt 

and  Partner,  after  a long  day  of  hard  work,  fled  from  the 

series  of  cupboards  in  Victoria  Street,  in  which  they  are 
condemned  to  pass  a portion  of  every  year— fortunately  not  the 
whole  of  it — with  the  intention  of  solacing  themselves  by  a 
visit  to  a few  picture  galleries,  when  the  happy  thought 
occurred  to  them  that  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  drive 
down  to  Greenwich,  and  dine  at  the  “Ship.  lhe 
journalistic  outcome  of  that  little  holiday  was  sub- 
mitted to  you  in  our  recipes  for  Water  Zootje,  white- 
bait,  and  other  Greenwich  dainties.  I did  not  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  ere  we  started  on  our  expedition,  taking  the  route 
of  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
the  New  Kent  Road,  and  New  Cross,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  trifling  travelling  arrangements,  in  the  way  of 
sending  our  charioteer  back  to  the  flat  in  quest  of  overcoats 
and  wraps  in  view  of  the  contingency  of  a wet  or  a chilly 
night.  Our  Jehu  might  have  gone  and  returned  in  ten 
minutes  ; but  of  course,  when  he  reached  Victoria  Street,  he 
was  waylaid,  first  by  a boy  from  the  printer’s ; and  next,  by 
a clerk  from  the  office  of  Sala’s  Journal,  the  one  laden  with 
proofs,  and  the  other  groaning  beneath  a burden  of  “ coupons, 
correspondents,  the  writers  of  which  all  demanded— some  of 
their  number  fiercely— immediate  answers  to  their  occasion- 
ally recondite  queries.  They  shall  all  be  answered  m goo 
time.  Moreover,  the  progress  towards  Parliament  Street  of 
our  humble  conveyance  on  its  return  journey  was  blocked 
over  and  over  again  by  the  prodigious  concourse  of  vehicles 
proceeding  north,  south,  east,  and  west ; and  it  was  half-past 
five  before  our  Automedon  returned. 

When  I was  a young  man  I was  a tolerably  good  pedestrian, 
and  could  do  twenty  miles  in  a day  without  turning  a hair, 
as  the  saying  is  ; but  for  nearly  twenty  years  I have  walke- 
seldom,  slowly,  and  never  without  pain,  for  the  reason  that  m 
a dreadful  illness  in  1873  I lost  entirely  the  use  of  my  lower 
limbs,  and  although  I partially  recovered  such  use,  I walk 
« 0ver  my  feet,”  so  to  speak,  or  “ on  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Thus,  much  of  modern  out-of-door  London  is  to  me  com- 
paratively unknown;  and  when  on  rare  occasions  I do 
contrive  to  crawl  shamblingly  through  the  streets  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  I am  wonder-struck  at  the  changes 
revealed  to  me  in  London  Up-to-Date,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Great  City,  through  every  district  of  which 
fused  to  trudge  merrily  thirty  and  forty,  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Among  all  these  transformations— and  their  name  is  legion 


I am  not  aware  of  one  more  marvellous  than  that  which  I 
noted  at  the  corner  of  Parliament  Street  on  the  afternoon  of 
which  I speak.  Of  course,  when  I begit  by  mentioning  the 
prodigious  augmentation  of  the  “ traffic”  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  during  the  last  thirty 
vears,  I know  well  enough  that  I am  liable  to  be  pulled 
up  pretty  sharply  by  philological  purists,  who  will  acri- 
moniously remind  me  that  “ traffic  ” really  means  ex- 
change or  barter  in  trade,  and  is  a term  wholly  erroneous 
wheiT applied  to  vehicular  or  pedestrian  locomotion.  Never 
mind ; we'  have  long  since  agreed  to  call  street  movement 
« traffic  ; ” and  for  all  that  purists  can  say,  we  shall  probably 
continue  to  use  the  word  in  its  now  widely  accepted  sense. 

I say,  then,  that  the  traffic  at  the  corner  of  Parliament 
Street,  at  5 p.m.,  is  simply  gigantic  and  bewildering,  lhe 
omnibuses  and  road-cars  seem  to  me  to  be  about  three  times 
bigger  than  they  were  a generation  since,  and  they  are  always 
crowded,  inside  and  out.  The  Indies  ^ding  on  those 
“ garden-seats,”  which  have  replaced  the  old  Knife-boards, 
look  as  though  they  were  altogether  to  the  manner  born,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  that,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  no 
member  of  the  fair  sex,  above  the  rank  of  a servant  gir  , 
would  have  condescended  to  travel  outside  an  omnibus. 

Long  streams  of  these  huge  vehicles  which  look  so  cum- 
brous  and  so  overladen,  but  which,  I am  told,  cause  no  dis- 
comfort to  the  horses  which  draw  them,  are  passing  up 
Parliament  Street,  and  proceeding,  by  the  Abbey  and  the 
Broad  Sanctuary,  up  Victoria  Street,  to  Victoria  station, 
while  another  parallel  line  of  ’buses  is  streaming [downwards 
from  the  railway  terminus,  down,  down,  to  Whitehall,  through 
Trafalgar  Square  and  the  Strand,  Citywards.  Another 
stream  rolls  its  wheeled  waves  over  Westminster 
Bridge,  to  the  Surrey,  and  from  the  Surrey  side  again, 
while  cabs,  carts,  railway  vans,  broughams  and  landaus , 
cyclists,  tricyclists,  cavalry  orderlies  on  prancing  chargers, 
mounted  policemen,  nursemaids,  wheeling  perambulators 
wedding  guests,  brave  in  bouquets,  fresh  from  a nuptial  feast 
at  the  the8  Hotel  Windsor,  and  possibly  a hearse  or  two  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  mortal,  surge  through  Parliament  Square 
and  turn  off  by  the  Victoria  Embankment  to  Charing  Cross, 
to  Waterloo,  and  to  Blackfriars.  There  is  a prodigious  multi- 
tude on  foot.  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  bound  to 
the  palace  of  the  legislature,  which  they  enter  by  the  portals 
both  in  Old  and  New  Palace  Yard  ; witnesses  who  have  been 
under  examination  before  Parliamentary  committees,  c ml 
engineers,  architectural  draughtsmen,  solicitors,  and  parlia- 
mentary agents,  and  their  clerks  ; barristers  who  have 
been  retained  as  counsel,  for  or  against  the  proposed 
Elevated  Railway,  from  the  Duke  of  Yorks  Column, 
through  Waterloo  Place,  Piccadilly,  and  Hyde  Park,  to  the 
Marble  Arch;  American  tourists  and  country  cousins,  fresh 
from  the  exploration  of  the  venerable  glories  of\\  estminster 
Abbey  a great  calvacade  of  lady-patrons  of  the  Army  and 
Nav/store8;  a regiment  of  volunteers,  perhaps,  marching  for 
drfflJin  the’ Park;  boys  selling  the  evemng  n^Pap«s 
fruit-sellers,  and  street  vendors,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  ot 
small  and  cheap  articles  of  food  ; ballad-singers,  °rgan 
grinders  beggars,  and  tramps  are  all  mingled  in 
one  astounding  mass  of  humanity  ; horses,  dogs,  and  wheeled 
carriages  whkh,  at  the  first  blush,  makes  you  think  that 
Chaoses  come  again,  but  which  in  reality  is  quietly,  steadily, 
and  efficiently  controlled  by  a few  pohce^constables  standmg 
at  the  corners  of  the  many-divergmg  roads  on  or  in  the  thic 
of  the  crowd  of  carriages.  These  stalwart  municipals  do 
their  duty  firmly,  and  if  need  be  vigorously  ; but  they  are 
uriformafly  good  tempered.  Very  rarely  do  they  harry  the 
drivers  o/the  vehicles  without  just  and  proper  cause  for 
q0  doing ; and  they  are  always  ready  to  help  females  ai : d 
children  across  difficult  bits  of  the  roadway.  and  to  give 
information  to  that  floating  population  ot  foreigners  an  i 
provincials’  who  are  continually  in  a chrome  condmon  of 

^Isuppose  thatwiththeexception  of  theguardiansbf  the  peace 

in  Japan,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  South  American  Republics, 
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I have  seen  and  marked  the  ways  of  police-constables  at 
street  corners  all  over  the  world — from  the  burly  Irishmen 
who  patrol  George  Street,  Sydney,  and  Collins  Street,  Mel- 
bourne ; who  guard  Broadway,  New  York,  and  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia;  to  the  sallow  Creoles  who  do  duty  at  New 
Orleans — and  smoke  cigars  on  duty ; — from  the  police  of 
Havana,  in  their  Panama  straw-hats  and  suits  of  white 
“ seersucker,”  to  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  Greek, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Indian  police  agents. 
They  have  all  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  me.  Am  I 
drifting  into  the  Jingo  condition,  I wonder,  when  I say,  that 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  the  London  police-constable  is  the 
most  capable,  the  honestest,  and  the  best-natured  constable 
that  I have  met  with,  and  that  he  deserves  much  better  pay 
than  he  actually  gets  ? 

“ Ah,  bah  ! ” you  may  exclaim,  have  not  the  reading  public 
been  told,  all  these  things  fifty  times  before  ? Have  I intro- 
duced a single  element  of  novelty  into  this  oft-told  tale  of  the 
motley  crowd  of  carriages  and  people  at  the  corners  of  every 
important  thoroughfare  in  London,  at  the  height  of  the 
season  ? It  may  be  so.  It  very  likely  is  so;  and,  looking  at 
the  enormous  quantity  of  printed  matter  concerning  London 
that  every  day,  week,  and  month  issues  from  the  press,  it 
practically  must  be  so. 

Yet  you  will  bear  with  me,  I hope,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  scene  I saw  that  summer  afternoon,  between  five 
and  half-past  five,  was  to  me,  as  a pedestrian,  quite  new,  and 
strange,  and  wonderful.  When  I am  in  town,  I traverse 
Parliament  Street,  on  an  average,  thrice  or  four  times  every 
day,  going  to  or  coming  from  our  flat ; but  I traverse  the 
street,  for  reasons  which  I have  explained,  on  wheels,  and  the 
last  time  that  I made  an  excursion  into  Parliament  Street  on 
foot  was  one  morning  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
two  or  three  sessions  since,  when  I went  by  invitation 
to  breakfast  with  a wrell-known  firm  of  wine 
merchants,  who  continue  the  business  first  founded  by  Mr. 
Bellamy,  the  historic  caterer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  Bellamy,  you  remember,  who  supplied — and  at  very 
moderate  prices,  too — Mr.  Sampson  Woodfall  with  his  daily 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers,  at  the  time  when  the  undaunted 
printer  of  “Junius  ” was  confined,  by  warrant  of  the  Speaker, 
in  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  It  was  for  a curious 
purpose  that  I went  to  the  modern  Bellamy’s.  It  is  the  hospit- 
able custom  of  the  firm  in  question  to  entertain  at  a handsome 
repast,  washed  down  by  generous  vintages,  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  session,  the  Beefeaters,  or  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  whose  duty  it  has  been  ever  since  the  time  of 
Guy  Fawkes  and  the  gunpowder  plot  to  explore  the  cellars 
beneath  each  of  the  Plouses  on  the  first  morning  of  the  Ses- 
sion in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  combustibles  or  explosives 
are  concealed  in  those  extensive  subterraneans.  And  a very 
jovial  forenoon  did  I spend  in  the  company  of  those  scarlet 
and  gold  doubletted,  trunk-hosed,  Tudor  Rose-hatted,  beruffed 
halberdiers. 

And,  finally,  there  is  another  plea  which  I may  deferentially 
advance  for  describing  once  more  a scene  which  has  been 
narrated  so  often  and  so  graphically  by  other  hands  than  mine 
own.  Musing  earnestly  as  I did  for  every  minute  of  that 
half  hour,  it  was  impossible  that  my  thoughts  should  not  re- 
vert to  the  Westminster  of  the  past — my  own  past — and  that 
of  history.  The  great  expanse  now  formed  by  New  Palace 
Yard,  Parliament  Square,  and  the  opened-up  Sanctuary,  now 
surrounded  by  splendid  buildings,  I can  remember,  when  I was 
young,  to  have  been  a cloaca  of  narrow,  tortuous  shabby, 
stifling,  and  malodorous  streets.  The  block  of  houses  at  that 
very  corner  of  Parliament  Street  where  I was  standing  was 
only  so  many  stacks  of  dingy,  tumble-down  tenements. 
1 he  Victoria  Embankment  was  not  dreamt  of;  and  in  lieu 
of  the  spacious  and  noble  bridge  constructed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Page,  there  was  old  Westminster  Bridge,  narrow,  ill-paved 
and  inconvenient.  The  New  Palace  at  Westminster  did  not 
exist.  I remember  seeing  the  ruins  of  the  old  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  which  were  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1834;  an(l  I recollect  when  the  legislative  business 


of  the  nation  was  carried  on  in  a group  of  makeshift 
structures,  scarcely  dignified  enough  to  serve  as  a parish 
vestry  hall,  and  at  which  the  members  of  the  existing  high 
and  mighty  County  Council,  and  the  School  Board  for  London 
would  most  assuredly,  could  they  be  asked  to  transact  their 
affairs  in  such  squalid  premises,  turn  up  their  ineffable  noses. 
As  for  Westminster  Abbey,  there  stretched  to  the  south  and 
the  west  of  that  antique  fane  large  tracts  of  indescribably 
dirty,  profligate,  and  felonious  slums  ; and  the  Chapter  House 
of  the  Abbey  itself,  in  this  generation  so  tastefully  restored  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  had  fallen  into  a deplorable  condition  of  dilapi- 
dation and  neglect ; the  interior  being  lined  with  tiers  upon  tiers 
of  deal  pigeon-holes,  crammed  with  obsolete  parchment  writs 
and  other  processes  of  the  Courts.  The  corner  of  Par- 
liament Street,  Westminster,  but  for  the  towers  of  the  Abbey 
visible  in  the  distance,  afforded  a vista  of  little  else  save 
ugliness,  unvenerable  old  age,  and  squalor  ; and  yet  for  all 
that,  it  was  a Corner  of  the  World  when  I first  kenned  it, 
more  than  half  a century  ago ; for  by  that  corner  passed  to 
and  fro,  day  by  day,  when  Parliament  was  sitting,  or  the 
Courts  in  Westminster  Hall  were  open,  the  greatest  states- 
men and  lawyers  of  an  epoch  when  there  were  intellectual 
giants  in  the  land. 

But  it  was  at  New  Palace  Yard  and  at  the  portal  of 
Westminster  Hall  that  my  eyes  peered  most  curiously  through 
the  grand  new  railings  with  the  handsome  lamps  at  intervals 
which  were  erected  a few  years  ago  to  form  a comely  frontage 
to  the  wonderous  Hall  of  Rufus.  Time  was  when  access  to 
Westminster  Flail  was  free  to  all  and  sundry ; when  the  Law 
Courts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  held 
their  sittings  in  an  ugly  range  of  building,  designed  by  Sir 
John  Soane,  the  wealthy  architect,  of  whose  old  curiosity- 
crammed  museum  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  everybody  has 
heard,  but  ve  y few  people  have  seen  ; and  who  disinherited 
his  eldest  son  because  he  had  written  uncomplimentary 
criticisms  on  the  paternal  architecture  in  the  magazines 
of  the  day.  I knew  the  disinherited  George  Soane 

well— a gaunt,  sad  man,  earning  a precarious  livelihood 
as  a minor  poet  and  playwright.  In  particular  was 

he  the  author  of  the  libretto,  or  book  of  the  words,  of  Edward 
Loder’s  most  tuneful  opera  of  “ The  Night  Dancers.”  His 
phantom  just  flits  across  my  mental  mirror  as  I seek 
for  the  Soane  Law  Courts,  to  the  north  of  the 

Hall ; but  they  have  been  swept  away,  and  replaced 
by  some  Gothic  structure  which  has  an  uncomfort- 

ably fresh  and  new-fashioned  look  when  contrasted  with  the 
grey  old  buildings.  F'or  hundreds  of  years,  indeed,  build- 
ings have  been  vanishing  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Westminster  Flail.  If  you  look  in  old  books  of  en- 
gravings you  will  find  that  even  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  fafade  of  the  Hall  was 
disfigured  by  a number  of  rubbishing  tenements, 
booksellers’  shops,  wig-makers,  and  so  forth ; even  as 
old  St.  Paul’s  used  to  have  nestling  under  its  exterior 
buttresses,  cook  shops,  pie-shops,  and  the  establishments  of 
dealers  in  rabbits  and  poultry.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
indeed  there  were  shops  inside  the  Hall  itself;  and  scriveners 
had  their  desks,  and  usurers  their  “ pews,”  there  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  and  lending  broad-pieces — generally 
clipped — to  spendthrifts  always  eager  to  pay  high 
interest.  The  far-off  Hall  brings  me  a mint  of  memories. 
A long  procession  of  State  prisoners,  preceded  by  the  heads- 
man bearing  the  axe,  with  the  edge  now  turned  from, 
and  now  towards  the  nobles  accused  of  high  treason, 
sweep  across  Parliament  Square  on  their  way  to  their  trial 
before  the  Flouse  of  Peers  sitting  in  judgment  in  the 
Hall  itself.  Nobles,  said  I ? Amid  the  crowd  of  captives 
destined  to  lose  their  heads  on  Tower  Ilill — Strafford,  Laud, 
Lord  William  Russell,  Derwentwater,  Balmerino,  Kilmar- 
nock, wicked  old  Simon  Fraser,  of  Lovat,  there  rises  the 
shade  of  Charles  I.,  King  of  England.  Verily  if  Parliament 
Street  be  not  a Corner  of  the  World  it  is  one  of  the  corner 
stones  of  the  History  of  England. 
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By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Continued. 


••  Yes,”  said  Eleanor  gravely.  ••  I understand." 

••  Now  do  you  see  why  I want  to  save  Alec— if  he  has  repented 
know  that  I am  not  clever;  though  I have  been 

things  I am  not  the  kind  of  companion  for  a man  like  him.  He  know 
lo  mach  H.  has  thought  so  much.  I think  h.  must  h.ve  have  spent 
all  those  lonely  years  in  the  bush  in  studying.  ataj 'tat  ^ ^ 

me  wantin'*  Mrs.  Darlow,  when  I accepted  him  j y y.  . 

ZZl  had  this  in  my  mind,  and  I did  not  look  upon  my  happiness  even 
then  a,  certain  An/you  know  .ha,  Also  wishes  the  ■”»"  J 
and  it  would  kill  me  to  let  him  marry  me.  and  then  to  fi  , 

was  sorry.  I would  rather  wait  for  years  and  years  and  make  myself 

worthy  of  him.  j,,  nut  her  arm  round  her  and 

Violet  broke  down  and  sobbed.  Eleanor  put  her  ™ ou 

drew  h°r  to  her  breast  with  a strange  mingling  of  pity,  admiration,  a 
Sro,.  repulslo.  The  girl's  odd  humility  and  her  selflessness  pierced 

thp  elder  wom3,n  like  3*  knife.  r . j, 

••  Violet"  she  said,  in  a stifled  voice.  « I understand  how  you  feel.  It 

is  great  of  you ; and  Alec  Dundas  is  not  worthy  of  it ; but  I don  t 

1 “l2  you  to  talk  to  him,"  the  poor  girl  said.  "I  cannot.  I have tried, 
and  he  will  not  let  me  speak,  and  there  is  something  in  bis  manner  hat 
frightens  me.  He  is  changed.  Mr,  Darlow.  1 J can't  desenbe  bo* r bvtl 

feel  it  It  is  as  if  he  didn't  want  to  let  himself  think  It  isn  1 thad  he  is 
the  least  little  bit  less  affectionate,  but  he  is  more  ^t-minded 
frivolous-more  determined,  too-especially  these Eleanor  a 
- But  how  can  I put  myself  between  you  and  him  ? sal^  ^eanor 
strained  manner.  "You  ask  me  more  than  I can  do.  Tell  me  what 

^“xTalt  you  .0  tutk  ,0  htm  To  flhd 

KmST  Ho  cared  tor  you  ld»g  ago.  Make  him  op» 

his  heart  to  you." 

:?e7loV,ttis  'aflTihe'plst.  He  toid  me  so.  A.d  how  couid  it 
he  oThe’rSsT  If  you  had  hot  hee.  married  he  might  have  fel, 
differently.” 

41  LTe  told  vou  this?”  smd  Elennor.  . j 

••  He  told  me  that  there  was  no  bitterness  in  his  heart  a§a'“s  J | d 
.ha,  he  bad  never  had  an,  right  to  complain. 

ii 

Will  you  not  let  us  try  and  help  you,  Mrs.  Darlow?  „ 

•■  if  is  you  who  are  asking  me  for  help.  And  I cannot  give  . _ 

- Yes  if  you  only  will-for  Alec's  sake.  If  he  has  any  misgiving  I 

woJd’i  le,  him  go  back » “JiT  indtS 

would  alway s°be'  flm  hope  and  the  thought  that  it  was  lor  Alec's  good. 

'Xu'LTve^sTranglgirl."  Eleanor  repeated.  "Vou  are  very 

noble.  I wish  I were  as  noble  as  you."  1( 

••  You  will  promise  me  then  ? To-morrow  at  Merges. 

-I  will  try  But  it  is  nonsense.  Do  you  think  any  man  would  consent 
to  wait  on  that  understanding?  Do  you  think  any  man  would  see  the 

case  as  you  do?  ” . 

“ Perhaps  not,  but  at  any  rate  you  have  promised. 

Violet  got  up.  Her  eyes  sought  Eleanor's  wistfully,  but  Eleanor  seemed 
to  shrink  from  meeting  them.  Violet  kissed  her  and  went  away. 

Madge’s  picnic  was  a success,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  The  party  had  tea  in  the  woods.  The  supply  of  sweetmeats,  mainly 
due  to  Mr  Dundas'  generosity,  wasin  proportion  to  the  combined  appetites 
ofthe  famiiy,  and  that  was  lying  a good  deal.  Alec  had  given  Madge  a 
massive  bangle,  and  the  young  lady  was  in  high  good  humour. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  Derrick  girls  had  each  anattendantcaval^ 
but  quite  recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  a detrimental.  Eleanor,  beside 
Mrs^Derrick,  and  with  Violet  and  Alec  Dundas  opposite,  enjoyed  the  dm 


in  a queer,  dreamy  fashion,  which  was  half  pleasure,  half  pain.  On  each 
side  of  the  road  were  pretty  farmhouses  with  red  roofs,  and  huge  walnu 
trees  and  there  were  orchards  laden  with  fruit,  and  chesnut  trees,  and  here 
and  there  a vineyard,  and  many  patches  of  garden,  bright  with  sunflowers 
and  dahlias.  By-and-by.  they  skirted  a ravine  in  which  pines  and 
yellowing  beeches  grew  together. 

The  air  blew  cold  and  clear.  In  the  afternoon  they  drove  to  the  old  Chateau 
of  Merges.  The  front,  restored  and  inhabited,  belonged  to  to-day  The  baca 
part,  an  old  feudal  castle  with  high  walls  and  square  tower,  and  little  grey 
tourclles  at  each  corner,  belonged  to  long  ago.  They  went  in  by  passive 
gate,  and  there  were  stone  arches,  and  two  flights  of  worn  steps  and  a great 
door,  where,  at  the  summonsof  the  rusty  bell,  a maid  appeared  andturned 
the  party  loose  into  an  octagonal  hall  with  vaulted  roof  and  vast  fi  rep  ace 
carved  in  stone.  There  were  stone  coats  of  arms  everywhere,  and  tiny 
windows  looking  out  upon  the  courts,  narrow  corridors,  and  queer 
rooms  and  odd  recesses,  and  a winding  staircase  leading  to  t e ower. 

And  here  was  a panorama.  Down  below,  lay  the  la ke. , and  the  to 
beyond,  a glorious  sea  of  mountains,  with  Mont  Blanc,  a glistening  ghost  of 
a mountain,  appearing  in  the  gap  of  the  hills.  Erese-Uy  the  moon  rose 
over  the  Rhone  Valley,  a clear  round  white  moon,  and  as  the  sunsetthe 
tints  of  the  scene  changed.  The  lake  became  bluer  and  m^eblue.^nd  a 
red  glory  settled  on  the  mountains.  \ lolet  and  Alec  came  d 
case  last ; Eleanor  had  not  mounted.  She  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Dundas.  who 
suffered  from  giddiness,  and  who  was  waiting  for  the  rest  m order  -ee 
some  tapestries  in  one  of  the  salons.  Violet  went  up  ‘o  Ele»r. 

-You  don't  care  for  the  tapestry."  she  said,  "and  Alec  doesnt  either 
You  must  go  and  see  Mont  Blanc,  and  I will  go  with  Mrs.  Dundas,  and  I 
will  come  and  tell  you  when  the  carriages  are  ready."  , 

Eleanor  said  not  a word.  She  had  a feeling  that  the  moment  of  ate  had 
arrived.  She  followed  Alec  up  the  steep  steps.  He  turned  and  stretche 
out  his  hand  to  her  when  they  were  near  the  top.  " You  must  be  careful 
when  you  get  up,"  he  said.  "There  are  holes  round  the  wall  where  I 
believe3^ the  besieged  used  to  pour  boiling  water  or  lead  on  the  tes.egers. 
Give  me  your  hand ; I know  that  in  the  old  days  you  always  turned  giddy 

"Eto'ook’hisihand,  still  without  speaking.  They  were  in  a nide  sort 
of  garret,  roughly  boarded,  with  windows  set  deep  in  e w • . „ 

of  wood  and  sky  and  lake  and  mountains  in  each.  " There  is  Bla  c 

he  said  They  gazed  in  silence  at  the  shining  image  the  splendid  distant 
glaS  It  lia/ become  doling  white,  a pale  cold  white,  and the»' 
silver  track  »poo  the  lake.  They  were  to  go  back  by  D°“ 

this  remind  you  of  the  corn-loft  ? " he  said,  and  went  closertoher.  It  was 

in  the  corn-loft  that  he  told  her  of  his  love.  ...... 

She  moved  a little,  and  as  she  did  so  her  foot  slipped,  and  might  have 
gone  through  the  aperture  at  the  side  of  the  wall  had  he  not  caught  e 
He  kept  his  arm  round  her.  » Eleanor."  he  said  with  a sort  of  dogoed 
desperation,  "I  said  I could  not  settle  down  till  you  had  answered  my 
question.  Do  you  want  me  to  endure  these  tortures  after  I am  married  ? 

Will  you  answer  it  now  ? ” , . . , , . „ cu. 

She  shook  herself  free  and  stood  away,  not  looking  at  him  as  she 
answered.  " What  use  will  it  be  for  you  to  know  after  you  are 

married  ? ” 

“ I want  to  know  it  now,  before  ? 

- Wdl^and  then  ! Oh,  nothing,  nothing ! Nothing  is  of  any  use 
when  the  past  is  irretrievable  ; but  at  least  it  will  give  me  relief. 

- Alec,  I have  something  to  ask  you.  Do  you  love  \ 10  et . 

- I can’t  talk  to  you  about  Violet.  Don't  make  me  feel  a more  horrible 
cad  than  I am.  It  is  enough  that  I love  you." 

"Ah'"  she  gave  a little  cry.  » And  what  is  the  use  of  that  ? 

- No  use  You  have  never  loved  me,  and  you  are  married.  If  you  loved 
me  and  were  free,  I would  tell  Violet  the  truth,  and  I would  ask  her  to 
release  me.  She  already  suspects  the  truth,  and  I-God  forgive  me  . I 

llC-  Go^n  lying,  the  lie  is  a righteous  one.  In  a little  while  it  will  become 
truth.  You  will  love  her  ; you  must  love  her.  No  man  could  Edp  lovin 
s0  sweet  and  noble  a creature.  Be  true  to  her,  Alec,  and  make  her 

ha- Iwill  try  my  best.  From  the  day  that  she  becomes  my  wife,  I will 
never  willingly  see  you  again. 

» Say  good-bye  to  me,  Nellie.  We  may  never  be  alone  like  this  again. 
We  shall  be  dead  to  each  other  very  soon,  and  when  people  are  dying  ey 
tell  the  truth  ; tell  me  the  truth  now.  Answer  my  question.  Did  you  lore 
me  when  you  sent  me  back  my  ring  ? 

- Where  is  the  ring  ? What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

-I'll  show  you."  He  opened  an  oddly-shaped  locket  that  hung  upon 
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his  watch  chain,  and  which  she  had  remarked  and  wondered  about.  The 
little  gold  ring  was  embedded  therein.  “ It  looks  like  a wedding  ring, 
doesn’t  it  ?”  he  said  with  a grim  laugh.  " Anyone  seeing  that  would  think 
I was  a widower.  But  then  no  one  would  ever  see  it."  He  snapped  the 
locket  to  again. 

<•  Alec,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  so  changed  that  he  hardly  knew  it. 

<•  Will  you  do  me  a great  favour  ? I should  not  like  your  wife  to  see  that 
ring,  and  to  know  that  I had  once  worn  it.  I could  not  bear  her  to  ask  questions 
about  it.  I could  not  bear  to  think  that  by-and-by,  when  you  are  so 
happy  that  you  only  remember  me  to  thank  Heaven  for  your  release— to 
think  that  this  ring  will  lie  in  a dusty  drawer  or  be  given  as  a plaything 
to  your  children.  Let  me  have  it  back,  Alec.  It  s the  only  thing  I 
shall  ever  ask  you." 

Their  eyes  met.  He  read  all  the  truth  in  hers.  He  undid  the  locket 
quite  silently,  and  laid  it  in  her  hand. 

“ Thank  you,"  she  said,  simply  ; and  a sob  shook  her  as  she  turned  away. 

" Nellie,"  he  said,  " it  is  true  then.  You  loved  me  ? " 

"Yes,  I loved  you.” 

He  took  her  two  hands  in  his,  covering  the  one  that  held  the  ring,  and 
laying  it  against  his  breast.  **  I don’t  mind  so  much  now.  That  will  be 
something  to  remember  in  the  years  to  come.  I wish  that  I had  known  it 
in  the  dreary  years  that  are  past.  It  would  have  made  things  easier." 
He  kissed  her  hand  gently.  " I will  ask  you  nothing  more,  Nellie,"  he  said. 
They  both  turned  to  the  stairway. 

" We  must  not  meet  again,”  she  said,  hurriedly.  " I am  going  away. 
I thought  it  out  last  night ; I am  going  back  to  London." 

" No,  no,”  he  cried,  " I am  driving  you  from  your  refuge.  It  is  I who 
will  go." 

" I must  leave  Lausanne,"  she  said,  in  a dull  way.  " I cannot  stay  here." 
" What  are  you  going  to  do  ? " ^ 

" I don’t  know.  There  will  be  a change.  You  will  know  later." 

"You  will  write  to  me  ? At  least  you  will  give  me  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  you  are  not  too  unhappy.” 

" I will  write ! ” she  answered.  " I don’t  know  ; it  might  be  better  not ; 
Alec,” — she  turned  and  faced  him  in  a reckless  impulse,  and  put  out  her 
hands  to  him — " you  are  very  generous,  I will  be  generous  too.  Now, 
before  we  part  for  ever,  I will  tell  you  that  I love  you." 

He  caught  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  lips.  For  a minute  she  lay  in  his 
arms.  They  thought  they  heard  a sound,  and  darted  guiltily  apart. 

" Let  us  go,"  she  said,  " I was  mad.  I ought  not  to  have  told  you. 
Everything  is  over  now.  Alec,  good-bye.” 

She  went  down  the  stairs.  She  fancied  that  there  was  a step  before  her. 
She  was  giddy  before  she  reached  the  foot,  and  had  to  wait,  leaning  against 
the  wall.  In  the  octagon  room  below  Violet  was  standing.  She  looked 
very  pale  and  spoke  in  a strange  tone. 

" They  are  ready  to  start.  I came  to  tell  you." 

"Violet,"  Eleanor  cried  pleadingly. 

" They  are  ready  to  start,"  the  girl  repeated.  " Alec  is  coming.  I hear 
him  on  the  stairs.  Do  not  let  us  wait.  It  will  very  soon  be  dark." 

Her  composure  seemed  to  Eleanor  terrible.  It  was  she  who  made  a 
different  arrangement  going  home,  and  Alec  and  Eleanor  were  no  longer  in 
the  same  carriage. 

When  they  got  into  Rose  Polhill’s  sitting-room,  there  were  English  letters 
on  the  table.  Eleanor  took  one  up  and  opened  it.  She  uttered  an 
exclamation.  It  was  the  solution  of  her  difficulties. 

" What  is  the  matter  ? " asked  Miss  Polhill,  who  had  been  looking  very 
grim. 

" It  is  from  my  lawyer  " said  Eleanor.  " I must  go  back,  Rose — to- 
morrow.” 

" Very  well," said  Miss  Polhill,  still  grimly.  "When  you  come  back  I 
suppose  you  will  be  free  to  marry  again — that  is,  after  six  months.  I be- 
lieve that’s  the  law  isn’t  it  ? ” 

“Rose,”  cried  Eleanor.  "Don’t  be  cruel.  Am  I not  lonely  and  miser- 
able enough  ? ” 

“ I want  to  know,"  pursued  Miss  Polhill,  " what  is  to  become  of  Vi 
Derrick  ? " 

" She  will  be  a happy  wife  before  I ever  again  put  my  foot  in  Lausanne." 
" Happy  ! ’’  repeated  Miss  Polhill  with  a different  intonation.  " That 
remains  to  be  seen.  I think,  Eleanor  Darlow,  that  it  is  a pity  your  lawyer 
didn't  call  you  back  three  weeks  ago.  Remember,"  Rose  went  on  solemnly, 
“ I'm  going  to  stand  by  you  whatever  you  do  and  whatever  happens. 
You're  free  to  cast  in  your  lot  with  mine  if  you  please,  and  I'll  do  my  very 
best  to  make  you  comfortable  and  as  happy  as  I suppose,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it’s  possible  for  you  to  be,  but  for  Vi's  sake  I’d  be  as  well  pleased 
that  you  stopped  away  till  after  the  New  Year." 

Eleanor  left  by  the  early  train  for  London.  She  did  not  see  Alec  Dundas 


or  any  of  the  Derricks  again.  Before  she  left  she  began  a letter  to  Violet, 
but  the  task  was  too  difficult.  She  tore  the  letter  up.  Better,  she  thought, 
to  let  events  unravel  themselves.  All  that  she  could  do  was  to  go  away 
and  leave  no  trace.  She  begged  Rose  Polhill  to  let  no  one  know  her  address. 
But  to  Alee  she  wrote,  and  this  was  her  attempt  at  reparation  for  the  wrong 
she  had  done.  She  repeated  the  resolution  she  had  made  never  to  see  him 
again,  and  conjured  him  by  his  honour  to  lull  Violet’s  doubts,  and  do  his 
utmost  to  make  her  happy.  She  told  him  of  Violet’s  unselfish  thought  of 
releasing  him,  of  Violet’s  dread  lest  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  in 
an  impulse  of  generous  pity.  She  bade  him  himself  execute  the  commission 
which  Violet  had  entrusted  to  her,  and  assure  the  poor  girl  that  he  had  no 
regrets. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  case  was  Over,  and  everyone  who  read  the  papers  in  England  and 
abroad  knew  that  Eleanor  Darlow’s  marriage  was  dissolved. 

That  was  a week  ago.  She  was  sitting  alone  in  her  lodgings  one  dreary 
afternoon,  trying  to  go  on  with  a story  she  had  begun,  and  wondering  in  a 
vague  way  what  answer  she  should  give  to  a proposal  that  had  been  made 
to  her ; -wondering  why  Rose  Polhill  had  not  written ; wondering  if  Alec 
Dundas  and  Violet  Derrick  were  married,  when  there  was  a knock  at  the 
door,  and  the  landlady  ushered  in  a gentleman  whose  name  she  did  not 
announce. 

Eleanor  turned,  and  got  up  with  a cry  of  surprise.  It  was  Alec  Dundas. 
He  looked  haggard  and  worn,  and  his  eyes  were  wild.  " Why  have  you 
come  ? ” she  cried. 

"Because  I saw  in  the  papers  what  I had  never  till  then  suspected. 

I saw  that  you  were  free,  and  I have  come  to  ask  you  to  marry  me  by- 
and-by.” 

He  spoke  in  quite  a calm,  matter-of-fact  tone,  andaEleanor’s  next  words 
seemed  almost  absurd.  “ Alec ! are  you  mad  ? " 

" I was  never  more  sane.  I love  you,  and  you  love  me.  We  have 
loved  each  other  all  these  years,  as  it  seemed,  in  utter  hopelessness.  Fate 
brought  us  together  on  the  Rhine,  and  Fate  has  given  us  this  chance  of 
happiness.  We  should  be  mad  not  to  take  it." 

" And  Violet  ? ” 

" My  engagement  with  Violet  is  broken  off.'i 

" Since  when  ? ” she  asked. 

" Practically,  since  that  day  at  Morges." 

" Oh  ! ” exclaimed  Eleanor,  in  remorse.  " I was  afraid  of  that." 

" I did  all  that  you  told  me  to  do.  Do  you  think  I had  no  compunction  ? 
I never  felt  more  miserably  guilty.  I would  almost  have  given  my  life 
in  atonement.  And  yet  with  it  all  there  was  a terrible  joy.  Can  you 
understand  that,  Nellie  ? " 

" Yes,”  she  said,  in  a very  low  voice.  " I can  understand  it,  for  I felt 
it  too." 

" I tried  to  persuade  Violet  that  I had  no  regrets.  I begged  her  to  let 
the  marriage  take  place  at  once.  Then  she  looked  me  straight  in  the 
face  with  her  clear  eyes  and  challenged  me.  Nellie,  she  is  an  angel." 

" Indeed,  I know  that,"  Eleanor  said. 

" She  seemed  to  think  only  of  me,  not  of  herself.  She  offered  me  my 
release ; but  I would  not  take  it.  And  then — think  of  us  two  quietly 
talking  overthe  situation.  That  shows  you  the  woman  she  is.  Woman  with 
all  her  child-like  innocence  and  her  crude  beliefs  1 Do  you  know,  Nellie,  she 
pleaded  with  me  not  to  lower  you  by  an  unworthy  love — as  if  that  were 
necessary — as  if  you  were  not  sacred  to  me." 

" Go  on,”  she  said. 

" I think  she  had  a romantic  notion  of  saving  us  both — a wild  idea  of 
self-immolation — of  holding  me  bound  till  the  danger  was  past." 

" Well  ? ” 

" Well ! ” He  had  moved  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood  looking  down  at  her. 
She  had  again  seated  herself.  " It  was  agreed  between  us  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  marriage  should  stand  over,  and  that  we  should  say  nothing 
about  its  being  broken  off.  You  see,  I was  in  the  dark.  There  was  no 
question  in  her  mind  of  there  being  any  possibility  of  my  marrying  you. 
It  was  settled  that  I should  make  some  excuse  and  go  away  for  a little 
^vhile.  I had  to  bring  my  sister  to  Vevey,  and  to  settle  my  mother  there 
It  was  a difficult  position  for  Violet  and  she  bore  herself  like  a heroine." 

" I can  believe  that,  for  I know  how  much  she  loves  you.  She  loves 
you  better  than  I did.” 

He  groaned.  " It  is  that  which  makes  it  so  terrible.  What  am  I that  I 
should  have  won  such  love.  And  I wronged  her  pure  unselfishness.  At 
one  time  I had  a vague  hope — you  know  how  poor  they  are,  and  there 
are  so  many  daughters.  I thought  some  influence  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  her,  and  that  it  would  not  hurt  her  so  much  as  I feared.  But 
it  was  not  that.  She  got  to  care  for  me  in  England,  and  it  was  partly  my 
mother’s  doing.1 


(To  be  continued.) 
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" Give  me  good  honest  bread  and  cheese, 

An  easy  conscience,  and  fresh  air  ; 

And  then,  without  a cook,  Sir,  please 

People  may  live  the  longer  for  such  homely  fare." 

I was  thinking  of  years  gone  by,  when  by  the  side  of 
the  most  beautiful  little  river  in  Merrie  England,  what 
time  the  “waiting  Mary  buds”  outshone  the  golden  light, 
and  the  bosom  of  the  stream  was  dappled  over  with 
silver  circlets  by  the  rising  trout,  and  the  “ May  fly  was 
up,”  I lit  my  little  fire  of  sticks,  cooked  a speckled  beauty, 
ate  him,  and  then  supplemented  the  meal  with  a crust  of  home- 
made bread  and  stilton  cheese,  and  assuaged  my  thirst  with  a 
scollop-shell  of  the  sun-smitten  water  (seasoned  with  a 
wee  drap  o’  whusky).  A fortnight  hence,  and,  unless  the 
weather  changes  to  “ Chill  October,”  the  green  drake  will 
flutter  from  the  margin  by  the  kingcups,  meadow  sweet,  and 
wild  mint.  Or,  if  they  do  not  rise,  one  may  sit  on  an  old-world 
chair  by  the  pensioner’s  cottage,  drink  a mug  of  his  cider, 
smoke  a pipe,  and  contemplate  until  they  do.  There  are 
some  things  of  which  enthusiasts  never  seem  to  tire,  (of 
bread  and  cheese  exclusively,  of  course,  one  does) — music  is 
one,  gardening  another,  fishing  a third.  In  these  the 
charms  are  ever  new  and  fresh ; I love  . them  all. 
But  the  music  of  rippling  waves,  leaping  to  be  kissed  by  the 
sunbeams;  the  soft  sighing  of  twinkling  leaves;  the  clack 
of  the  old  mill-wheel,  and  the  shrill  tweet  ! tweet ! of  the  king- 
fisher, to  me  are  more  significant — fuller  of  exuberant,  whole- 
some life. 

A fortnight  ago,  I was  sauntering  through  the  prim 
little  village  of  Chenies,  and  while  gossiping  a minute 
with  mine  host  of  the  Bedford,  the  veteran  Froude  and  his 
son  drove  up.  He  had  come  once  more  to  throw  a fly  on  the 
Chess.  Four  years  it  was.  since  his  last  visit.  From  year  to 
year  he  had  met  that  dear,  good  Matthew  Arnold.  What  a 
treat  it  must  have  been  to  listen  to  such  talkers  while  seated 
in  that  delightful  little  parlour  that  overlooks  the  cherry 
orchard,  and  the  wooded  hills  beyond  the  river.  . Mr.  .Arnold 
not  only  enjoyed  his  fishing,  but  took  an  intelligent  interest 
in  other  mundane  things.  During  his  residence  at  Harrow 
he  would  stroll  in  all  directions  in  search  of  ferns  and  flowers, 
to  gather  a bunch  of  primroses  or  wild  fritillary,  or  later  on  a 
bloom  and  sheath  leaf  of  the  peerless  lily  of  the  valley. 
Would  I could  see  once  more  that  beautiful  Teme,  with  its 
dancing  wavelets  spattered  with  sunlight  and  chequered  with 
the  thin  shadows  of  o’er-arching  trees ; hear  the)  music  of  birds 
and  happy  insects  ; enjoy  the  fragrance  of  mountain  ash, 
honeysuckle,  and  wild  thyme — alas  ! it  is  too  late,  I fear , only 
the  crust  and  cheese  are  left ; but  they  bring  with  them 
reminiscences  of  many  happy  hours. 

Luke  Ellis. 


suddenly  the  driver  informed  me  that  the  time  had  arrived 
to  pay  the  fare.  I handed  him  a penny,  and  declined 
the  halfpenny  change  which  he  tendered.  . “Lor!  sir, 
he  exclaimed,  at  this  exhibition  of  magnanimity , “what 
a difference  there  is  in  people!  Only  yesterday,  a lady  v. ho 
was  riding  in  this  ’bus  got  out  without  paying.  ‘ \ ou  hav  cn  t 
paid,  ma’am,’  I said  to  her.  ‘ Paid  ? Of  course  I haven  t paa!,^ 
she  answered  ; ‘ I never  pay,  none  of  my  family  ever  do.  ’ 
Nor  would  she  produce  the  meanest  but  one  coin  in  the  real  1 11 
until  her  hereditary  prejudice  had  been  overcome  by  theailv  ent 
of  a policeman. 

The  halfpenny  omnibus  is  now  a recognized  institution  in 
London.  The  hansom-cabman  no  longer  jeers  at  it  or  ex- 
claims, pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  passengers  inside  . 

“ Sixpence  a dozen  ! ” It  has  at  length  lived  down  such 
infamy.  But  at  first  the  very  horse  which  was  harnessed 
to  it  looked  disgusted  ; the  driver  regarded  his  own  pas- 
sengers with  contempt,  and  the  passengers  entered  and 
quitted  the  vehicle  rapidly  and  by  stealth,  as  though  conscious 
that  the  saved  halfpenny  was  costing  them  their  reputation 
and  their  self-respect.  To-day,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  people  who  step  into  these  little  red  cars  and  to  consider 
the  motives  which  prompt  them  to  select  suen  a method  of 
locomotion.  Women  (ladies,  some  of  them— to  draw  that 
most  invidious  of  distinctions)  form  the  majority  of  these 
economic  voyagers.  I have  known  ladies  who  would  go  out 
shopping  for  an  entire  day,  buying  up  half  Leter  Robinson  s, 
or  even  half  Oxford  Street,  and  who  would  nevertheless,  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  expedition,  take  nothing  in  the  w ay 
of  refreshment  but  a penny  bun.  ... 

I have  remonstrated  with  ladies  on  the  subject,  but  in  vain. 
There  seems  to  be  providentially  implanted  in  woman  an 
instinct  of  economy  designed  to  counterbalance  the  extra- 
vagance of  her  consort,  man.  The  husband,  the  brother,  nits, 
about  in  hansoms,  and  lunches  on  chicken  and  champagne  , 
the  wife,  the  sister,  travels  on  foot  or  in  the  sombre  omnibus, 
and  restores  those  physical  energies  she  has  exhausted  m 
shopping  or  sight-seeing  by  that  inflated  bit  of  pastry,  the 
bun,  which  to  the  male  digestion  would  be  next  door  to  fatal. 

The  halfpenny  in  London  will  never  be  so  influential  a com 
as  the  sou  in  Paris,  and  an  English  gentleman  will  certainly 
never  trust  his  person  or  his  reputation  to  a halfpenny 
omnibus. 
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By  the  Author  of  “ Wynter’s  Masterpiece.’’ 


Some  time  ago,  in  a spirit  of  adventure,  I mounted  the 
box-seat  of  the  halfpenny  omnibus  which  consents  to  trans- 
port the  public  from  Oxford  Street  to  Euston  Road.  It  was 
not  till  the  vehicle  had  moved  off  that  I realized  the  awful- 
ness of  my  situation.  I was  seen  on  that  fatal  chariot  by 
a club  friend  who  was  driving  past  in  a hansom,  by  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  in  her  carriage  and  pair,  and 
by,  heaven  knows,  whom  besides.  I was  reflecting  on  the 
irreparable  social  ruin  which  I had  brought  upon  myself,  when 


When  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  was  being  highly  praised  by  a 
Right  Rev.  bishop,  a witty  fellow  observed.  " The  original  is  indeed  ex- 
cellent, but  everything  suffers  by  a translation,  except  a bishop. 

A CERTAIN  noble  lord  felt  compelled  to  question  the  efficacy  of  his 
physicians'  prescriptions.  The  doctor  answered  that  he  deli eL.  an)  o 
lhs  patients  to  find  fault  with  him."  » I believe  you,"  rejoined  his  lord- 
ship,  "for  they  are  all  dead." 

Vulgar  Legal  Errors:— It  is  supposed  to  be  penal  to  dig  a 
coal-mine,  or  to  kill  a crow,  within  five  miles  of  London  ; as  also  to  shoot 
with  an  air-gun,  or  to  carry  a dark  lanthorn.  The  first  of  these  errors 
take  to  arise  from  a statute  of  Henry  VII.,  prohibiting  the  use  of  a cross- 
bow ; and  the  other  from  Guy  Fawkes’  dark  lanthorn  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  To  such  vulgar  errors  may  be  added  the  supposition  that  t e 
Sovereign  signs  the  death-warrant  (as  it  is  called)  for  the  execution  o a 
criminal ; as  also  that  there  is  a statute  which  obliges  the  owners  of  asses 
to  crop  their  ears,  lest  the  length  of  them  should  jrighten  the  horses  which 
they  meet  on  the  road.— Barrington's  “ Antiquities  of  the  Statutes. 

To  these  vulgar  errors  may  perhaps  be  added  the  notion  that  a 
woman's  marrying  a man  under  the  gallows  will  save  him  from  execution. 
This  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  a wife  having  brought  an 
appeal  against  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  who,  afterwards  repenting 
the  prosecution  of  her  lover,  not  only  forgave  the  offence,  but  was  willing 
to  marry  the  appellee.  It  is  also  a prevailing  error  that  those  who  are 
born  at  sea  belong  to  Stepney  parish.  An  ingenious  correspondent  suggests 
two  additional  vulgar  errors,  “ Whena  man  designs  to  marry  a woman  who 
is  in  debt,  if  he  takes  her  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  clothed  only  m her 
shift,  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  not  be  liable  for  her  engagements.  The 
second  is,  that  there  was"  no  land-tax  before  the  reign  of  William  III  . 
Ibid. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


?£MSjYYv<i  5 .-xx?.  ^<:t?  •?•:•■/>:■  y 


** ;:  Correspondence  is  invited  for  this  page ; all  letters  should  have 
the  word  Boudoir  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  envelope.  The 
“ Three  Women  ” would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  all  matters  of  home-interest. 


[At  Lady  Velvet's!) 

Lady  Velvel:  Well,  now  that  we  have  finished  our  tea, 
let  us  eat  strawberries,  and  talk  over  what  we  have  seen  to 
admire  during  the  past  week.  Now,  Mrs.  Armful,  what  have 
you  seen  and  done  ? 

Mrs.  Armful:  A great  deal.  But,  strictly  speaking,  I 
cannot  say  that  I have  admired  all  I have  seen  by  a very 
long  way.  One  day  I drove  in  the  Park  just  to  take  a look 
round.  You  know  I am  not,  as  a rule,  at  all  fond  of  this  sort 
Df  thing ; it  amazes  me  to  see  so  many  folk  wasting  their  time 
in  this  way.  I often  wonder  who  and  what  the  majority  of 
these  persistent  pedestrians  are  in  their  own  homes,  and  what 
amount  of  pleasure  or  benefit  they  derive  from  walking  in 
Rotten  Row.  They  are  evidently  not  members  of  the  fashion- 
able section  of  society,  and,  as  evidently,  do  not  come  thither 
to  show  off  their  own  finery,  judging  by  the  peculiarly  un- 
fashionable tone  of  some  of  the  garments  worn  by  this 
portion  of  the  London  world  ; therefore,  they  must  wend 
their  way  to  the  Row  simply  to  admire  or  criticise  those 
more  plentifully  endowed  with  pretty  things  than  they  are. 
How  they  manage  to  find  time  for  this  afternoon  saunter  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a puzzle  to  me.  Once  I took  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  Row  every  afternoon  for  a fortnight ; and 
I think  the  crowd  was  composed  of  the  same  people  every 
day,  with  of  course  a few  exceptions. 

Miss  Tabinet  : The  most  amusing  thing  to  me  is  watching 
our  up-to-date  young  man ; he  is  so  beautifully  got  up,  so 
tenderly  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  dress,  his  very  flower  has 
been  selected  with  so  much  thought.  But  when  this 
exquisite  young  thing  is  “ finished,”  and  he  starts  on  his 
journey  to  the  Park  he  assumes  a weary  air.  Possibly 
the  extreme  care  he  has  taken  to  dress  himself  has  over-tired 
him,  and  he  settles  down  into  a kind  of  apathetic 

collapse.  It  appears  to  be  too  much  of  an  effort  to 

him  to  stand  firmly  on  both  legs  at  once,  so  he 

bends  one  in  a sort  of  knock-kneed  manner  that 
is  painful  to  witness ; and  sometimes  he  leans  on  his 

elegant  stick  for  support.  At  other  times  he  pensively 
sucks  the  knob  as  he  gazes  abstractedly  at  the  passing  throng. 
When  he  moves  on,  his  gait  is  rather  lame,  one  leg  appears 
to  be  shorter  than  the  other.  I am  told  this  is  the  newest 
thing  in  “ moving.”  At  one  time  women  adopted  the  silly 
fashion  in  compliment  to  the  Princess  of  Wales ; now  men 
have  adopted  it,  I suppose,  for  no  other  reason  than  “ faddyism,” 
if  I may  coin  a word  for  the  purpose. 

Lady  Velvel  : Some  very  smart  gowns  have  appeared  in  the 
Park  during  the  mornings,  for  that  is  the  time  for  seeing 


the  newest  of  the  new.  Several  very  nice  frocks  of  pretty 
floral  muslin  looked  very  fresh  and  dainty,  worn  with  large 
hats  with  cunningly  arranged  masses  of  flowers,  and  just  a 
suspicion  of  velvet.  None  of  the  hats  that  are  worn  in  the  morn- 
ing seem  to  have  as  much  velvet  on  them  as  those  worn  later 
in  the  day.  Of  course,  only  our  youthful  sisters  look  really  chic  in 
these  very  floral  hats ; for  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  gone,  flowers 
somehow  look  grotesque  on  a woman  in  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Stylish  blue  serge  gowns  still  hold  their  own  amongst  all  the 
newer  fabrics,  and  when  they  are  well  made,  and  worn  with 
a good-fitting  skirt  or  blouse,  there  is  nothing  prettier  or  more 
becoming  to  women  of  all  ages.  I saw  some  charming  white 
crepon  frocks,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  adorned  with  bows, 
sometimes  of  silk,  sometimes  of  velvet,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  with  white  watered  silk  sashes.  Some  lovely  soft 
greys  of  the  ubiquitous  crepon  are  delightful,  worn  with  grey 
chip  hats,  trimmed  either  with  dog-roses  or  forget-me-nots,  or 
even  with  a black  lace  hat  they  look  equally  smart  when 
thoroughly  well  made.  Hardly  any  colour  requires  such  ex- 
quisite fit  as  grey.  I think  there  is  something  so  inconceivably 
clumsy  in  gowns  of  this  colour  if  they  are  not  perfectly  made. 
One  other  dress  of  silver  grey,  worn  by  a well-known  society 
debutante,  was  really  lovely.  This  was  also  of  crepon, 
trimmed  with  white  guipure  lace  and  rich  violet  velvet  waist 
decoration,  the  long  ends  reaching  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt. 

Mrs.  Armful  : At  a well-known  French  milliner’s  in  Bond 
Street  I saw  some  very  fashionable  gowns.  The  majority  of 
them  I liked,  the  arrangement  of  colour  being  blended  in  a truly 
artistic  manner;  and  yet,  if  one  saw  these  colours  together  before 
the  making  process  began,  the  uninitiated  would  almost  be 
inclined  to  scoff  at  the  combination  ; but  so  artfully  does  the 
Parisian  dressmaker  design  her  creations,  that  no  contrast 
becomes  glaring  under  her  skilful  direction ; but  a 
glorious  effect  is  *’the  result  of  her  labour  and  thought, 
though  woe  betide  the  amateur  who  attempts  to 
imitate  these  wonderful  contrast  effects.  Greens,  purples, 
browns,  and  pinks,  seem  to  be  the  most  sought-after.  One 
artistic  semi-teagown  I thought  simply  perfect.  The 
prevailing  colour  was  a soft  pale  shade  of  olive  green, while  here 
and  there  the  eye  caught  a glimpse  of  pink  with  a tinge  of 
purple  in  it.  The  big  puff  sleeves  were  composed  of  heavy  gui- 
pure lace  over  the  green  silk  ; on  the  shoulders  were  rabbit-ear 
knots  of  purple  velvet,  and  this  was  introduced  again  on  the 
Watteau  pleat,  which  terminated  between  the  shoulders. 
One  dress  I particularly  noticed,  made  in  princess  fashion, 
was  of  rich  black  satin,  made  with  enormous  puff  sleeves, 
from  which  fell  some  priceless  old  creamy  lace  ; this  was  con- 
tinued round  the  square-cut  bodice  ; and  the  skirt  was  perfectly 
plain  and  very  long.  At  this  same  house  were  charming  creations 
in  simple  home-gowns  of  a less  costly  nature,  and  a delightful 
number  of  tea-jackets,  both  simple  and  elaborate,  in  all 
colours,  mostly  very  much  trimmed  with  lace,  and  occasionally 
with  Oriental  embroidery.  It  is  noticeable  that  when 
trimmed  with  the  latter,  lace  is  not  much  used,  as  it 
is  considered  to  be  more  stylish  to  have  little  frills  or 
kiltings  of  the  silk  or  crepe,  or  whatever  material  the  jacket 
is  made  from.  I saw  some  quaint  little  brocade  tea-jackets 
a la  Watteau.  These  are  decidedly  stylish  on  slim  figures, 
and  above  all  very  easy  and  comfortable  to  slip  on  when  one 
comes  in  heated  and  tired.  I think  tea-jackets  one  of  the 
best  inventions  of  the  age ; it  is  so  little  trouble  to  slip  off  the 
tight  bodice  of  a walking  dress  and  don  a comfortable,  cool 
jacket  for  half  an  hour,  while  you  rest  before  dressing  for  the 
evening.  Then  again,  the  utter  comfort  they  are  when  you  are 
obliged  to  sit  for  a good  many  hours  scribbling  on  a hot 
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summer’s  day  is  scarcely  to  be  described.  Another  most 
tempting  gown  attracted  my  attention  in  a Regent 
Street  shop,  a “mediaeval  study”  in  brown,  with  a 
curiously  designed  yoke  of  a dusky  red  silk,  with  bands  com- 
in-  over  the  full  sleeves  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  ; the 
skirt  was  of  the  umbrella  style,  and  joined  the  bodice  by  a sort 
of  puff,  which  had  a distinctly  novel  appearance.  Satin  seems 
to  be  quite  the  rage ; evening  gowns  are  nearly  all  made  ot  it  or 
founded  on  it.  Grenadines  are  also  rapidly  coming  into  favour 
again,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  many  of  the  best  houses— some  o 

them  striped  with  satin  in  various  pale  shades,  others  quite  plain. 

A very  pretty  and  useful  frock  can  be  made  of  a black  si  . 
grenadine  with  pale  green  satin  stripe,  made  up  over  silk  or 
satin  to  match  the  ruches  of  green  silk  round  the  slart, 
sleeves,  and  neck.  With  this  can  be  worn  a black  hat  or 

bonnet,  trimmed  with  green  leaves. 

L\dy  Vflvel  : Hats  and  bonnets  have  never  been  prettier 
than  they  are  this  season.  There  is  something  to  suit  every- 
one, and  no  one  style  seems  to  carry  the  day.  Small  hats  are  as 
fashionable  as  large  ones  ; and  bonnets  are  made  in  all  kinds  o 
queer  shapes.  The  most  noticeable  thing  about  this  season  s 
millinery  is  the  lace.  Every  one  seems  to  have  made  a dive 
into  their  treasure  bags  and  discovered  some  long-put -away 
« bit  ” of  old  lace,  which  was  never  “ quite  enough  to  be 
of  any  use  till  now,  when  it  can  view  the  world  from  the  crown 
or  brim  of  its  owner’s  hat  or  bonnet.  Oats  are  very  muc 
used  for  millinery  purposes,  but  they  require  to  be  fixed  by  an 
experienced  hand,  or  they  are  apt  to  look  clumsy  or  untidy.  I 
saw  a woman  in  the  park  the  other  day,  whose  hat  was 
trimmed  with  bass,  a kind  of  matting  which  gardeners  use  o 
tvin-  up  plants.  It  was  not  pretty,  and  reminded  one  ot 
the  old-fashioned  hassock  we  used  to  kneel  on  in  church 
Sailor  hats  are  still  to  the  fore  for  useful  wear,  but  tl ley^hav 
more  trimming  on  them  this  year,  which  I do  not  think 

anMRsrt A^ul : To  families  who  go  in  for  home  dressmaking 
I should  strongly  advise  them  to  send  to  Mr.  John  Noble, 
th-  Warehouse,  Manchester.  He  has  some  excellent  dress 
materials,  so  ridiculously  cheap  that  f'An  Very  pretty 

for  wonder  how  he  can dre?s°£i.^h  Nke  colours 
fmilp  semes  at  ios.  od.  tor  a aress  xengui.  ^ 
too  all  thge  fashionable  shades  of  greens,  doves,  terra  cottas, 
ninks  and  greys.  Fine  woven  zephyrs,  checks,  and  self 
colours  qs.^d.  the  dress  length.  What  a price.  Fancy 
having  a length  of  this,  and  making  out  of  it  three  children  s 
frocks'  at  is.  3d-  apiece  I Pretty  tweeds-any  amoutit  of  mce 
patterns,  suitable  for  everyone-at  ios.  fid.,  and  at  thebotto 
of  this  box  of  surprises  I came  upon  a set  of  Patt®™® 
in-eniously  labelled  “ An  Opportunity.  This  fairly  took 
my  breath  away,  for,  on  examination,  the  “ Opportum  y 
fabrics  proved  to  be  really  good  stout  materials,  fit  for 
useful  every-day  country  wear.  Then  there  were  beau  1 u 
navy-blue  serges  at  very  low  prices.  Mmiy  yearn  ago,  w 
I happened  to  be  in  Manchester,  I went  to  Mr.  Noble  s ware 
honsPe  and  often  have  I thought  since  of  the  sundry  lots  of 
rheao  and  good  things  he  had  to  show  me.  I remember  how 
tiredPI  wasS  going  up  a lot  of  stairs,  and  how  politely 1 
received  when  I arrived,  pleased,  but  panting,  at  the  last 

^ Miss  Tabinet  : What  a hundred-and-one  pretty  things  one 
can  buy  now  suitable  for  wedding  or  birthday  presents  To- 
dav  I saw  just  the  loveliest  little  clock  imaginable.  A 
tortoise-shell^  case,  with  beautifully  wrought  gold  corners, _ it 
wfsTeally  an  exquisite  little  thing.  Then  there  were  quaint 
little  inkstands  made  in  every  conceivable  device ; endless 
nretty  photograph  frames,  dainty  little  openwork  silver  frui  - 
dished  Pele-ant  sets  of  toilet  glass,  mounted  in  gold  and  silver. 
Beautiful  writing-cases,  purses,  card-cases,  and  frames,  in  that 

lovely  malachite  crocodile  skin,  and  others  equally  modest  lnt 

nntclone  skin,  tastefully  adorned  with  gold 


filigree  corners.  Mortlock's  galleries  ” P^l^desSnsIn 
worth  a special  visit ; some  of  the  most  exqu  & and 

table  glass,  dinner  sets,  flower  vases,  po  s o y P~ased 

pattern,  are  to  be  seen  here.  Who  could  tan  to^  Pg  ^ 

with  so  many  splendid  sP?cime”S  J?  cust0mers  to  choose 
Mortlock  provides  for  his  numerous  to  inexpensive 
from  ? He  has  everything  ot  the  best  eve:  m&ny  ^ the 

wares  are  good.  He  does  no  - Fvervone  knows  that 
cheap  and  nasty  system  o ra  . ^ have 

whatever  price  they  pay  at  Mortlock  s,  they  are  sure 

the  best  value  for  their  outlay.  since 

Mrs.  Armful:  I notice  hat  furs  are  very  c v .ficent 

rmitVoff^GSd-bye^y  Tears.  See  you  again  soon. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

way  of  earning  her  liv  g ^ Women  would  strongly  advise 

she  want  to  go  on  the  sta0  • f c00kery  if  she  has  any 

Dresden  China  to  go  in  for  a this,  and 

talent  in  that  direction..  0 ™nyTbere  are  bundreds  of  people  living  in 
really  earning  a very  fair  1 ‘ 0-  two  good 

London  who  are.  in  a measure,  compelled  to  give  aUeast^e  « 

dinner  parties  during  the  season,  u w ° , reliable  woman  who  for 

cook.  Thesepeopleare  only  too  glad cook  the 
a couple  of  guineas  will  go  to  t em  o „ job  >•  are  con- 

dinner.  So  many  of  the  lower-class  cooks  wh o go^  « 1 ^ with 

firmed  drunkards,  and  therefore  n agonies  till  her  dinner  is 

these  women,  the  unhappy  103165^5^  ^ ^ be°spoiit,  or  else  forgotten 
well  over,  as  she  dreads  t a - bit  of  money  to  be  made  in 

altogether.  Then,  again  ^ should  strongly  advise  Dresden 

giving  lessons  in  cookery,  or  iectunn  . 

China  to  consider  this  business  well. 

coming  ball.  A novel  froc  , , rlock  and  the  rest  of  the 

with  a long  train ; on  P^^^gran^  ^ eve,  see'n  . if  you  are  clever 
dress  with  clocks  of  ev  y p ,f  j tbe  g0wn  would  not  cost 

a,  P1,n""“1d°“1COd|j„  j.'oJhil  you  might  wear  a small  sundial,  made  ot 

s.°dnV4ear  while  gloves,  covered  with  designs  ot  watches,  b.g  and  small, 
and  call  yourself  ••  Time  '•  wash.  There  are 

rb.cols  “iule  difficult  to  say  which  is  really  .he 
so  many  now  that  it  b~com.  pvnerienced  people.  Mrs. 

best,  as  they  are  mostly  goo  " en  m yll  prefers  Cold  water, 

Armful  likes  glycerine  ZZn  Lo  it.  to  any  other. 

with  a table  spoonful  o R land.s  Ralydor.  Our  united  advice  is— 

and  Miss  Tabinet  swears  by  Rowlands  Kary 

try  them  all,  and  see  which  suits  your  skin  best. 

A L -We  thank  you  for  your  offer,  but  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
LoLr!  (Preston)  is  desirous  of  making  her  hair  of  tbe  fashionable 

^ °f  t0°  personal  3 

and  therefore  oaunot  he  answered  m Ws  ^ ^ „ 

Mother.  Go  «=»“  ' ite°l»erpensive.  Mrs.  Armlul  bought 
(“.'ail  frocks^there  las.  week,  and  is  very  satisfied  indeed  with  her 

P“«  notices  our  remark,  on 

know  how  she  is  to  make  i e mor®  pwrbaw,s  “Patifnce"  does  not 
.ever  pleased  with  bears.  Husbands 

sufficiently  exercise  the  Christian  b and  much  t0  try  them  during 

who  are  bread-winners  have  , have  earned  the  right  to  a little 

their  day’s  work,  and  sometimes  the°  wisdom  of 

growl  when  they  return  home,  and  if  the  wife  ^ ^ ^ the  air>  and 

silence,  the  outburst,  like  a t "nuer®  f h fabd  bereally  unreason- 

all  things  will  go  well  afterwards.  “ “e  leave  home  for  a 

able  in  season  and  out  of  season,  cannot  in  his  hands  ? 

inthe; 

begotten  of  experience  will 

tpnrh  him  not  to  be  so  unreasonable  in  future. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A PRIMA  DONNA. 

By  NOMAD. 


No.  II. 

“ It  always  strikes  me  as  so  extraordinary,  Nelly,  that  if  ever 
an  artiste — as  you  call  yourself— has  an  off-night  at  disposal, 
you  seek  the  opera  ! Why  not  go  in  for  a more  thorough 
change  ? ” 

It  is  my  dear  old  Uncle  John  who  speaks.  And  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  well,  it  is  strange  we  do  this,  for  of 
course  we  all  do  it  ad  infinitum.  Perhaps,  to  other  people,  it 
may  seem  quite  sickening.  I don’t  know.  We  live  in  our 
art,  make  our  profession  our  life,  more  than  others  do  ; those 
others  who  are  to  us  outsiders— merely  our  public. 

For  us  there  is  no  monotony  in  this  order  of  things.  “ Hum,” 
I say  reflectively,  “where  else  could  we  so  well  go  to- 
night ? ” 

He  was  not  ready  with  an  answer,  at  which  I laugh.  Then 
I wax  pathetic,  for  my  earnestness  has  sharp  stabs  of  pain  in 
it.  I am  nothing  if  not  emotional. 

“ Uncle.” 

“Yes,  Nelly,”  with  relief. 

“ You  quite  well  know  that  I want  to  carry  out  my  old 
scheme  of  seeing  my  dear  stage  from  the  extreme  altitude  of 
the  gallery.” 

An  inarticulate  grunt  escapes  him — a grunt  of  disappro- 
bation. 

“ I want  to  feel  for  once  that  I am  amongst  those  hearty, 
enthusiastic,  simple  souls  whom  I have  gazed  up  at  so  many 
hundreds  of  times.  Oh  ! how  I have  longed  to  get  at  them, 
and  wondered  what  their  lives  were  outside  that  dim,  high 
boundary  beyond  the  gas-jets.” 

Grunt  number  two. 

Uncle  John,  do  you  hear  me  ? I have  sung  out  my  whole 
heart  to  those  poor  people,  with  a sick  yearning  to  cheer  their 
sordid  lives,  even  for  one  little  hour,  when  they  can  crowd 
that  upper  storey  of  our  opera-houses.  I often  see  nothing 
but  that  giddy  railing,  with  its  teeming  mass  of  indistinct 
faces.  I weave  endless  romances  out  of  “ the  gallery.” 

I must  go  and  sit  amongst  that  section  of  my  people  for  once 
in  my  life.” 

“ In  some  things,  Nelly  Emberlin,  you  are  a child  still— a 
baby  a tiresome,  elun  creature,  whose  freaks  and  questionings 
have  made  me  old  before  my  time.” 

“ Poor  dear.” 

If  this  escapade  gets  wind,  you  will  be  the  talk  of  every 
club  and  drawing-room  in  town.” 

Those  palatial  clubs  and  those  influential  drawing-rooms  for 
once  will  know  nothing  about  it.  ’Tis  a choice  morsel  which 
you  and  I are  going  to  keep  for  our  own  especial  delectation.” 

Grunt  number  three. 

“ Then  we  go.” 

“Oh,  resignedly,  “you  will  cany  your  point  of  course, 
and  how  the  deuce  are  we  to  get  there  without  all  the  world 
knowing  it,  when  your  face  is  as  well  known  as  the— as  the 
Princess’s  ? ” 

“ Bless  her — I wish  it  were  as  loved.  Listen  1 Your 
face,”  and  I stroke  it  coaxingly,  “ is  totally  unknown  to  my 
public,  since,  by,  your  own  wish,  you  keep  yourself  apart  from 
my  career  as  an  artiste,  and  mine  will  not  be  seen.” 

“ I know  Mr. .” 

The  idea  is  too  funny.  “ Yes,  but  you  see  he  does  not  hang 


about  watching  the  street  entrance  to  the  upper  gallery.  A 
stage  manager  is  much  too  busy ” 

“ For  vagaries  of  this  sort,”  still  unconvinced. 

“ I shall  put  on  my  plainest  morning  frock  and  a thick 
Shetland  veil,  and  an  old  country  uncle  will  be  taking  his 
little  niece  to  Her  Majesty’s.  Voila  ! ” 

“ A lot  you’ll  see  through  a Shetland  veil.” 

“ I shall  take  it  off,  of  course.” 

“ And  have  all  those  dirty  ‘ gods  * about  your  ears.” 

“ MaI<e  your  mind  perfectly  easy.  Why,  they  would  talk 
to  me  and  not  recognise  their  stage  idol  without  her  war- 
paint. See,  this  paper  calls  me  a Goddess  of  Song.  If  it  is 
true,  I have  these  very  gods  to  thank  for  it.  You  little  know 
how  often  I should  have  quailed  before  a critical  audience, 
and  done  less  than  my  best,  had  it  not  been  for  their  swift 
encouragement.” 

“ Oh  ! if  you  take  to  the  pathetic,  Nelly,  I’ve  done.  You 
never  leave  me  a leg  to  stand  upon  ! ” 

Uncle  John  and  I have  been  dawdling  through  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  for  a deliciously  lazy  month.  To-morrow  my  fresh 
engagement  begins.  I have  literally  only  this  one  free  night 
before  he  goes  back  to  his  bachelor  quarters  at  Chelsea,  leaving 
me  to  what  he  calls  my  own  devices.  At  first  this  apartness 
hurt  me  ; but  long  since  I have  seen  the  wisdom  of  his  ways. 
We  enjoy  so  keenly  the  off  side  of  our  lives  when  opportunity 
gives  us  to  each  other  without  the  world’s  interference.  Such 
lapses  are  my  tonics— my  rest  and  refreshment. 

Iu  that  Chelsea  den  of  his  I discovered,  not  long  since,  an 
enormous  book  with  heavy  clasps,  and  in  it  is  neatly  pasted 
every  notice  I ever  gained.  Then  I knew  that  on  “first 
nights,”  somewhere  in  the  seething  crowd,  was  his  form — his 
dear  kind  eyes,  his  ready  appreciative  ears.  And  so  it  is— 
as  those  wonderful  critics  say — that  on  first  nights  I am 
always  at  my  best. 

As  we  reach  the  gallery,  the  old  grumbler  puffs  out  a quota- 
tion, from  Wordsworth,  I fancy,  « And  the  air  of  the  place 
was  not  salubrious.”  I make  no  reply,  being  intent  on  getting 
a front  seat. 

It  is  very  full  to-night,  isn’t  it  ? ” I say  to  a brown- 
faced lad  who  gives  me  a hand  as  I struggle  into  a place 
beside  him. 

1 Pretty  fit,  he  answers,  “ but  you  jest  show  to-morrer 
night  and,  crikey  ! you  won’t  call  this  full.” 

“Ah  ? ” 


She’s  on  to-morrer  night— pity  yer  shelled  out  on  this  ere 
night;  but  p’r’aps  your  country  or  subbubs,  and  didn’tknow.” 

“ Is’nt  it  worth  while,”  I whisper  to  Uncle  John,  “ even 
if  only  to  hear  this." 


lie  blows  ins  nose  suspiciously. 

“ Do  yo«  come  often  ? ” to  the  brown  boy. 

“Aye— alius  fust  nights  when  she  sings,  and  my  hi , can’ 
she  act!  There,  'tain’t  actin’  ’tis  livin  down  there  then,  am 
they  all  plays  up  to  her,  cos  why  ? they  can’t  help  theirselves 
And  lor,  she  s jest  a little  scrimp  o’  a thing,  not  much  biggei 
nor  you.  I gets  orders  through  my  mother,  as  ’elps  th< 
principal  dresser  sometimes.  Else  I couldn’t  get,  mother 
she  ve  got  fifteen  o’  us,  so  ’tain’t  likely.” 

“ Fifteen  of  us,’;  I murmur,  in  a sort  of  dream,  and  once 
again  chance  has,  in  those  three  words,  tricked  me  back  tc 
my  child  days  in  the  sweet  old  home  on  the  borders  of  the 
New  Forest. 

****** 

• ^as  fixed  UP  a swing  to  the  broad  oak  beam 

m the  big  living  room,  so  that,  it  being  a wet  dav  I 

mofheTis  ill  mySelf  wittl  as  littIe  noise  as  possible,  for  my 
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■■  Come  here,  Nelly,”  he  says,  •'  you'll  be [ sick  if  you 1 swing 

too  much,  and  I want  to  fee  y°ur  u ' ■ gently  from 

organ  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  extending  b 3 

left  to  right,  and  vice  versa.  {t  rkaps  it 

“ Ah  ' well,  with  a funny  look  in  ms  eyes,  y y 

don't  hold  good  in  this  case.” 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  it  ? 1 inquire,  givi  b 

nose— a tweak  on  my  own  account. 

“ Don’t  sniff  Nelly — it’s  vulgar.  . , 

& all  right,”  ( out  of 
. “fIrm  “ aiSlelst^hequa?fie^ ’“itwilf be  a bit  loosened, 
especially'  if,  when  you  ar^  an  aunt,  you  should  have  a 

at-S  £owntLadocIoerr  '’slid  only  yelterfay”that 
Sent  emotion  was  bad  for  me.  I am  getting  too  fat  to 

‘^h’I  said  fatty  de-generation-what's  dt ;|““at'i°sil?ly S 

•r  pnt  to  lauMi  vou  ehouldn  t laugn.  it  s si  y . 

I.°So  Vs  here°  come  and  sit  on  my  knee.  I'm  anxious 

id 


in  for  maid  on  ^nd  °lay'  up"  stores  of  mental  notes  for  future 

Haim's  ever  been  out  of  joint  ? ” I ask  pavely.^  ^ 

“ Not  in  the  sense  you  mean,  Nelly  , 

the  grindstone  often  enough-  ? u t hurt  ever 

“ Do  women’s  noses  get  on  to  that  too  r 

SO.  _ , i i* 

“ Hum  ! yes,  poor  de—  creatures  . n 
“ You  were  going  to  say  a wicked  word.  „ 

have1  stopped!  ” v“u  wllegom  s^-pM^Ms  ear  down 

‘°  “iytdoi"hu"S''bit  at  first,”  returning  to  his  subject, 

« Kmf  after  a time  one  gets  philosoplnca  . 

“oi  that  mean  the  noses  don't  bleed  any  more? 

:: go"=^hey  get  Sharper,  like  the  knives?” 

“lthmustmmake1lltlotNofydirty  pocket-handkerchiets-the 

they  cost  a lot  to  wash-Aunt  Measor  boils  cm. 
charactcr!nS— — 3f  was  S5 

£ow  many  children  she  had,  and  when  she  answered, ^Well, 
all  in  all,  there's  fifteen  »"  C”’B™S  ^as  tiresome,’ and 

&ncle  John  seemed  so 

6,a.? When  is  my  nephew  coming  ? ” I ask  “xt\ y hall  know 
“ Can’t  tell,  and  it  may  be  a niece,  you  see.  We  shall  know 

S=gxS  SS£ 

scarcely  get  it  along.  . , ->  >• 

the  Chous  man  WWnk  Was  a right  j more  plague  than 
profit.  Why  do  you  say  Amy,  your  step  sister  t 


“ Because  sheis  a child  of  your  father  sby  a ^fo™gm^lacf^r 
he  said  slowly,  while  he  dropped  the  ashes  off  his  big  g 
into  a silver  bowl  with  a swing  bar  across  it. ( h; 

«<  Peonle  can  be  married  heaps  of  times  1 say,  ^arcn  g 
the  delicate  process ; "at  least  ladies  can,  because  it  says  so 

ino Indeed6!  "something  fresh  yon  have  learned  at  Miss 

Mi"irt's*a  beautiful  tale  ; ” and  I begin  “ Once  upon  a time 

s%S=s2?vef£rrs4«arhis 

attitude!  “and  I expect  she  got  married  to  an  angel-I 
St"  eYofn  Syie”n!ng  baTfn  ‘the  SSr“g 

ri““hS'S  get  sorted  in  time,”  he 

his  eyes  with  a coloured  silk  handkerchief.  Vi  c y 

tal‘1‘And  I’m  going  to  be  an  aunt  like  Mrs.  Measor. 

A bright  pink  Hush  comes  into  my  mother  s face,  and 

£al.S’H;,?he  !yo’iI°ahst’oar?ai”  I ask,  suspiciously. 

« You  are  an  aunt,  darling,”  she  answers,  laughing  in  .pite 

of  herself.  “ Amy  has  a daughter,  John.  i ir  q 

“Humph,”  and  Uncle  John  gives  me  such  a drcadml 
squeeze,  but  Martha  comes  in  and  interrupts  us.  pcm. 

aWulkdlohnTs  drivtog  me  to  school  to-day  in  his  high  dog- 
cart, and  Benedict  is  ver^fresh  so  ^YVwonTnd'tlic 

a “FS  s--  To 

“ r *■* 

Measor’s  crumpled  up  letter.  . - handhm  it  to 

“ This  is  something  m your  line,  Herr  > d ° 

Uncle  John,  and  there  was  such  W^itYniioudy. 
u Will  she  have  a fever  like  me  ? I ask,  anxiously. 

«No,  my  pet.  Now,  come,  be  off-you  mil  be  late 

ChDr.ngPemberton  laughs  too,  and  I am  bundled  neck  and 

“LftotaTe  S'MeasoVrSier'.  I wan^o  laugh  about 

“ Benedict  is  step-dancing  Si» 

Miss  Ellerston  is  looking  out  at  us  lrom  tne  u 
window  with  such  a frightened  lace.  „ and 

“ It’s  nothing  you’ll  under stan  m t^  flings’uD  his 

S^MteEllSon'f  face  Pa«  the  window,  so  that  she 
starts  back  and  screams.  . . n 

..  You'll  promise  to  give  « back  agai  for  t 

I clutch  my  prize.  raithlu,  ? j couldn’t  see 

%%  at!  and  over  twice  and  speiicd  ail 


‘'’eDem'and  Honored  Sir,” 

Martha  Green  Measor. 
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Wilberforce's  Vacillation.— The  natural  defect  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s 
mind  was  want  of  firmness— a wavering,  theoretical,  and  visionary  temper. 
He  was  like  a pendulum,  which,  though  it  always  maintains  a right 
direction  and  is  a good  regulator  to  others,  is  itself  in  a perpetual  state 
of  oscillation.  He  says  of  himself,  “ that  his  mind  greatly  needed  mathe- 
matics.”— Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  by  his  Sons. 

Advice  to  Young  M.P.’s. — Wilberforce  was  in  no  hurry  to  address  the 
House;  the  following  advice  which  he  gave  in  later  life  to  a friend  entering 
the  House  of  Commons  is  characteristic ; " Attend  to  business,  and  do  not 
seek  occasions  of  display;  if  you  have  a turn  for  speaking,  the  proper 
time  will  come.  Let  speaking  take  care  of  itself.  I never  go  out  of  the 
way  to  speak,  but  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  then  if 
the  debate  passes  my  door  I step  out  and  join  it.” — Ibid. 

Pitt  at  the  Boar’s  Head— Though  less  formed  for  general  popu- 
larity than  Fox,  Pitt,  when  free  from  shyness  and  among  his  intimate 
companions,  was  the  very  soul  of  merriment  and  conversation.  "He 
was  the  wittiest  man  I ever  knew,  and,  what  was  quite  peculiar  to  himself, 
had  at  all  times  his  wit  under  entire  control.  I was  one  of  those  who  met 
to  spend  an  evening  in  memory  of  Shakespeare  at  the  Boar’s  Head,  East 
Cheap.  Many  professed  wits  were  present,  but  Pitt  was  the  most  amusing 
of  the  party,  and  the  readiest  and  most  apt  in  the  required  allusions'! 
He  entered  with  the  same  energy  into  all  our  different  amusements ; we 
played  a good  deal  at  Goostree’s,  and  I well  remember  the  intense  earnest- 
ness which  he  displayed  when  joining  in  these  games  of  chance.  He  per-  ■ 
ceived  their  increasing  fascination,  and  soon  after  abandoned  them  for 
ever.” — Ibid. 

Pitt  as  an  Orator.— We  need  use  no  other  words  to  describe  him 
than  those  of  that  wonderful  photographer  Boswell,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  through  York,  and,  with  his  usual  intelligent  curiosity  and  the 
good  luck  which  generally  attends  such  curiosity,  saw  this  striking  scene : 
— ” I saw  what  seemed  a shrimp  mount  on  the  table;  but,  as  I listened, 
he  grew  and  grew,  till  the  shrimp  became  a whale."  His  voice— even 
to  the  last,  the  sweetest  and  clearest  we  ever  heard-was  distinct  through 
that  vast  crowd.  0 

Showers  of  Fish  — Curious  stories  are  told  of  quantities  of  fish  failin'* 
in  places  at  a long  distance,  sometimes,  from  the  sea,  from  rivers  or 
fishponds. . A field  at  Stanstead,  near  Maidstone,  was  found,  in  1666 
covered  with  fish,  about  three  inches  long.  It  was  believed  they  had 
fallen  from  a black  cloud  passing  over  the  district.  When  the  crown  of 
a valcano,  north  of  Chimborazo,  collapsed  in  1698,  the  surroundin'* 
country  for  many  miles  was  coated  over  with  an  enormous  quantity  o°f 
the  denizens  of  the  deep.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a 
shower  of  herrings  fell  near  Loch  Leven,  in  Scotland,  and  another  a 
lithe  later,  in  Ross-shire,  and  a third,  in  1830,  in  Argyleshire.  A fish 
measuring  ten  inches,  fell  at  Boston  in  1841,  and.  in  the  same  year  a 
shower  of  fish,  accompanied  by  ice,  surprised  the  people  of  Derby,  After 
a severe  storm  near  Paris,  the  ground  was  strewn  with  fish ; and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  a neighbouring  fishpond  had  been  emptied  by  the 
furious  wind  of  its  contents. 

M.  Bouret.  a man  of  great  wealth,  but  deficient  in  common  sense, 
appened  to  be  in  one  of  the  royal  apartments  at  Versailles,  where  some 
gentlemen  were  engaged  at  a game  of  piquet.  A certain  nobleman  played 

wrong  card,  and  exclaimed,  Oh,  what  a Bouret  am  II"  Bouret 
overaeanng,  was  highly  indignant,  and  said  to  the  nobleman.  ••  Sir  you 

coolness53’"  " ^ ***  ^ 1 meanV’  Ceplied  the  other>  w'ththe  utmost 

A Turkish  sultan  asked  someone  to  point  out  Flandetrs  to  him  on 
the  map  of  Europe,,  feehng  curious  to  see  the  size  and  position  of  the 

amount  T7  WffS  had  OCCUrred’  On  observing  the  small 

amount  of  territory  he  exclaimed,  "Is  this  the  pitiful  pkace  which  has 

ade  such  a noise  ? If  it  had  been  my  affair,  I would  very  soon  have 


ended  all  disputes  by  sending  a few  score  of  pioneers,  who  should  have 
flung  the  whole  country  into  the  sea  I " 

Royal  Etiquette  at  Madrid. — " Not  long  since,  the  Trince  (afterwards 
Charles  I.),  understanding  that  the  Infanta  was  used  to  go  some  morn- 
ings to  the  Casa  de  Campo,  a summer-house  the  King  hath  on  t’other 
side  of  the  river,  to  gather  May-dew,  he  rose  betimes  and  went  thither, 
taking  your  brother  with  him  ; they  were  let  into  the  house  and  into  the 
garden,  but  the  Infanta  was  in  the  orchard  ; and  there  being  a high  parti- 
tion-wall between,  and  the  door  doubly  bolted,  the  Prince  got  on°the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  sprung  down  a great  height,  and  so  made  towards  her; 
but  she,  spying  him  first  of  all  the  rest,  gave  a shriek  and  ran  back.  The 
old  Marquis,  that  was  then  her  governor,  came  towards  the  Prince  and 
fell  on  his  knees,  conjuring  his  Highness  to  return.  In  regard  he  hazarded 
his  head  if  he  admitted  any  to  her  company ; so  the  door  was  opened,  and 
he  came  out  under  that  wall  overwhich  hehadgotin.”—  Howell's  " Familiar 
Letters." 

A Sapient  Fool. — "One  day  they  were  discoursing  what  a marvellous 
thing  it  was  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  with  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men, 
should  dare  to  encounter  the  Palsgrave’s  army,  consisting  of  above  twenty- 
five  thousand,  and  to  give  them  an  utter  discomfiture,  and  take  Prague 
presently  after.  Whereunto  Archie  (Prince  Charles’s  jester)  answered 
that  he  would  tell  them  a stranger  thing  than  that.  • Wa?  it  not  a strange 
thing,'  quoth  he,  ' that  in  the  year  eighty-eight  there  should  come  a fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  sail  from  Spain  to  invade  England,  and  that  ten 
of  these  could  not  go  back  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest  ? ’ " Ibid. 

A Bad  Beginning  to  a Reign.—"  His  Majesty  (Charles  I.)  now  took 
coach,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  him,  and  came  to  St.  James’s; 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  proclaimed  at  Whitehall  Gate,  Cheapside,  and 
other  places,  in  a sad  shower  of  rain  ; and  the  weather  was  suitable  to  the 
condition  wherein  he  finds  the  kingdom,  which  is  cloudy ; for  he  is  left 
engaged  in  a war  with  a potent  Prince ; the  people,  by  long  desuetude, 
unapt  for  arms;  the  fleet  royal  in  quarter  repair,  himself  without  a 
Queen,  his  sister  without  a country,  the  Crown  pitifully  laden  with  debts, 
and  the  purse  of  the  State  lightly  ballasted,  though  it  never  had  better 
opportunity  to  be  rich  than  it  had  these  last  twenty  years.”— Ibid. 

With  our  Compliments  to  Mr.  Orciiardson,  R.A. " In  the 

afternoon  of  the  1st  of  September,  1817,  we  called  at  Marshal  Bertrand’s 

house,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  to  pick  up  the 

Marshal,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  billiard-room,  where  we  found 
Count  Montholon  and  Gourgaud.  After  waiting  five  or  six  minutes,  the 
folding  doors  of  the  ante-chamber  were  thrown  open  ; we  entered,  formed 
a ring  round  the  room,  and  in  about  a minute  Napoleon  walked  ’into  the 
circle.  He  was  dressed  in  a plain  dark  green  uniform  coat,  without 
epaulettes  or  anything  equivalent,  but  with  a large  star  on  the  breast, 
which  had  an  eagle  in  the  centre.  The  buttons  were  gold,  with  the  device 
of  a mounted  dragoon  in  high  relief.  He  had  on  white  breeches  with 
siik  stockings,  and  oval  gold  buckles  in  his  shoes,  with  a small  opera-hat 
under  his  arm.  Napoleon's  first  appearance  was  far  from  imposing — the 
stature  was  far  from  imposing.  The  figure  was  short  and  thick  head 
sunk  into  his  shoulders,  his  face  fat,  with  large  folds  under  the  chin’.  The 
limbs  appeared  to  be  stout  but  well  proportioned,  complexion  olive 
expression  sinister,  and  rather  scowling.  On  the  whole  his  general  look 
was  more  that  of  an  obese  Spanish  or  Portuguese  friar  than  the  hero  of 
modern  times.  Buonaparte  walked  round  the  room,  with  an  attempt  (as 
it  seemed)  at  the  old  dignity,  and  addressed  a few  words  to  most  of  the 
officers.” — Memoirs  of  an  Army  Surgeon. 

Palmerstonian;,  Unpunctuality.—"  Lord  Palmerston  has  estates  In 
the  county  of  Sligo,  and  in  September,  1824,  he  paid  the  town  the  honour 
of  a visit  to  inspect  their  condition,  when  a large  dinner  party  was  got  up 
for  him  by  Mr.  Abraham  Martin,  a gentleman  of  wealth  and  enterprise 
residing  in  Sligo.  The  hour  was  seven  o’clock;  we  came  a quartet- 
after,  and  found  the  company  assembled,  but  his  Lordship  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Half-past  seven,  three-quarters,  eight  o’clock,  struck,  still  no 
Lord  Palmerston.  Then  commenced  a new  quarterly  series,  and  went  on 
to  nine ; but  still  no  lord.  By  this  time  we  were  all  in  abominable 
humour,  and  I,  for  one.  was  ravenous;  but  the  appetite  of  many  of  the 
party  had  gone  off,  leaving  behind  disgust  and  lassitude,  and  a sense  of 
personal  insult.  Cake  and  wine  were  handed  round,  and  our  sufferings 
were  thus  made  endurable  for  another  hour ; but,  at  the  horrid  sound  of 
t®n  0 clock,  the  whole  party  rose  in  open  rebellion,  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  rushed  down  stairs  to  what  should  have  been 
dinner.  Half-an-hour  after,  when  some  signs  of  returning  animation  had 
become  visible  under  the  champagne,  in  marched  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
shuffling  up  to  the  table,  apologised  to  the  hostess  for  his  want  of  mine! 
tuality— his  hacks  had  knocked  up— and  then,  putting  on  one  of  his 
blandest  smiles,  sat  down,  saying,  ' But  I’m  glad  you  didn’t  wait.’  "-Ibid. 
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OUR  COOKERY- 


CURRY. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  mean  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  and  not  the  purely  native  school  of  Canary  arf.  Fo 
p-pmiine  “native”  curry  you  will  find  on  the  other  side 
ScTpe  which  i have  ,Ued  from  D,  KidddTJ.  » 

Domestic  Economy.”  (Calcutta:  Thacker  and  Spinlc.)  buch 
a banquet  as  that  of  which  the  Emperor  Akbar  daily  partook 
in  the  sixteenth  century  might  very  likely  make  its  appea 1 - 
ance  at  the  table  of  some  rajah  of  the  present  day , but  an 
Anglo-Indian  dinner,  with  one  magnificent  exception,  ditters 
littfe  from  the  dinner  served  at  a first-rate  West-end  club  or 
in  a first-rate  London  house.  If  it  differ  at  all,  the  difference 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  Indian  cooks  are  eaten  more 
expert  in  making  entrees  and  sauces  from  French  recipes  than 
English  professed  cooks  are.  The  magnificent  exception  is 
curry,  which,  however,  curiously  enough,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, nowadays,  more  frequently  at  breakfast  and  tiffin  than 
at  dinner  at  Anglo-Indian  tables.  English  people  scarcely 
understand  the  rudimentary  principles  of  this  noble  dis 
—essentially  Indian— since  curry-stuff  has  no  place  m the 
Mohammedan  cuisine  as  practised  in  Turkey,  m Fersia,  ana 
in  E°rpt.  At  home,  when  a curry  is  ordered,  the  coo 
sends  to  the  nearest  shop  for  a bottle  of  curry-powder— we  do 
blame  her  for  that— a stew  of  some  kind  of  fish  or  poultry  is 
made  ; some  curry-powder— generally  a great  deal  too  much 
is  shovelled  into  the  mess,  which  is  sent  up  to  table  m a dish 
with  a border  of  rice,  so  badly  boiled  as  to  be  either  slimy,  or 
sticky,  or  watery.  In  India  the  making  and  serving  of  curry 
are  solemn  and  elaborate  proceedings.  _ The  curry-stuff  is 
compounded  fresh  every  morning ; one  kind  is  composed  ot 
cardamoms,  coriander  seeds,  black  and  cayenne  pepper,  cumin 
seed  pale  turmeric,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  fenugreek ; another 
and  highly  approved  curry-powder  is  made  of  cayenne,  mus- 
tard, fenugreek  ; allspice,  turmeric,  salt,  cinnaomn,  and \ green 
ginger.  The  rice  should  be  washed  in  several  waters,  left  in  a 
basin  of  cold  water  for  three  hours  before  boiling  ; and  when 

“done ’’should  be  carefully  strained  through  a colander  and  then 

as  carefully  “garbled”  with  a fork,  so  that  every  individual 
grain  of  rice  should  be  separate  from  its  neighbour.  Curry  is 
served  at  the  end  of'savouries  and  before  the  sweets,  hifst, 
a bowl  of  rice  is  brought  in,  from  which  each  guest  helps  him- 
self to  a liberal  portion.  Then  comes  the  curry  itself  in  a large 
dish,  divided  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are  kinds 
of  curry  to  be  served ; for  the  list  of  Indian  curries  comprises 
° Lord  Clive,"  “ Malay,"  “ Dry  Madras,”  “ J.  P.,"  “ Mrs  W." 
for  sweetbread,  prawn,  lobster,  fish,  vegetables,  and  mulliga- 
tawny, to  say  nothing  of  “ pish-pash,”  “ devil-pot,  and  hard 
eo-gs.  The  serving  of  curry,  however,  is  still  incomplete,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  chutney,  one  kind  of  which  is  made 
of  stoned-raisins,  garlic,  shalot,  chillies,  mustard,  salt,  and 
sour  apples  all  pounded  together,  and  brown  sugar,  moistened 
with  vinegar.  There  is  another  chutney  made  of  tamarinds, 
tomatoes,  lemon-peel,  raisins,  mustard,  chillies,  treacle  an 
vinegar.  There  is,  furthermore,  an  exquisite  chutney  made  m 
Ceylon,  as  a zest  for  the  equally  exquisite  and  famous 
Cingalese  prawn-curry,  which  is  one  of  the  many  glories 
of  the  capital  cuisine  of  the  Grand  Oriental  Hotel  at 
Colombo.  Into  the  composition  of  this  fascinating 
condiment  grated  cocoanut  and  pounded  chillies  enter  largely , 
and  the  hue  of  the  engaging  substance  is  a delicate  pink. 
The  object  of  all  these  inventions  is  to  heighten  the  tem- 
perature of  the  curry  itself  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  guests.  English  curries  are 
almost  invariably  too  hot ; they  are  usually  as  fiery  as  white- 
bait  in  the  “red  devil”  stage.  In  addition,  there  may  be 
served  with  the  curry  the  carefully-dried  and  salted  sups  ot 
fish,  facetiously  known  as  “ Bombay  ducks  ; ” and  again,  at 
Colombo,  there  is  brought  with  the  curry  another  addendum, 
somewhat  resembling  the  “ ratafie  ” of  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
being  a thin,  almost  transparent  cake,  about  the  size  ot  a 


cheese-plate,  and  called  “popodam.”  To  the  uninitiated,  this 
Cingalese  dainty  has  a suspicious  resemblance  to  a mixture 
of  oatmeal  and  petroleum.  It  is  made  real  y of  dhal, 
or  “ doll,”  (ground  pulse),  and  “ ghee  ” (liquified  butter),  com- 
pounded with  assafcetida,  which  loses  its  odious  smell  in 
cooking,  and  could  be  well  modified  in  England  by  a mixture 
of  potato  flour  and  fresh  butter.  Finally,  curry  should  never 
be  eaten  with  a knife  and  fork,  but  with  a fork  and  spoon 
If  the  globe-trotters  returning  from  the  burning  land  ot  ind 
would  teach  us  to  eat  curry  as  the  Anglo-Indians  eat  it ; it 
they  would  only  tell  us  something  about  Madras  anchovy 
toast ; about  « agha’s  beard,”  and  “ country  captain  ; about 
cocoa-nut  pudding,  yam  pudding,  cocoa-nut  soup,  and 
cucumber  preserve,  they  might  at  least  lay  the  foundation 
an  English  tiffin,  a hundred  times  more  appetising  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  monotonous  array  of  dishes  which  weary 
us  at  luncheon  in  this  land  of  fogs,  poor  cookery,  indigestion, 
and  the  “ blues.”  


RECIPES. 

To  be  Added  to  Fowl.  Meat,  for  Curry.—"  Native ’’  recipe.  Two  ounces 
of  butter,  one  onion,  a clove  of  garlic,  "huldie,”  eight  mashas,  green 
ginger  one  " tolah ; " a slice  of  cocoa-nut  grated,  one  dessert-spoonful  of 
falt°  one  table-spoonful  of  coriander  seed  roasted,  twelve  dried  chillies,  a 
table-spoonful  of  “chironjie”  or  “ khush-khush  " seeos 

Mild  Curry  —A  very  excellent  mild  curry  is  generally  prepared  on  the 
I»Sn  col"  wb.r«  cocoa-nuts  are  abundant,  in  teU.J,—, 
either  with-fowl,  meat,  fish,  or  prawns  Scrape  or  grate  fine 1 the  1 nside 
a ripe  cocoa-nut ; place  it  in  a basin,  and  pour  half  a pint . of  bo ihn„ 
water  upon  it;  let  it  stand  without  stirring  for  a minute 
strain  it  off,  and  set  it  on  one  side;  again  rep  ace  the  ground  nut  in  a 
basin  and  repeat  the  process  with  about  one  pint  or  less  of  boiling  water 
stir  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  a short  time  ; strain  this  into  the  saucepan 
which  the  curry  is  to  be  dressed,  adding  the  meat,  fowl,  or  fish,  with  the 

f0lCuRRfED  1 Dsm-If  fish  is  to  be  curried,  clean  and  cut  it  into  slmes^  if 
prawns,  add  them  whole ; crab  or  lobster  must  be  picked, from  the  she 1 1 . 
fowls  or  chicken  carefully  cut  up  into  shreds  ; and  1 ™ fn 

Never  send  up  your  meat  cut  in  joints  or  slices.  Place  either  ot  tbese  in 
fhe  cocoa-nutPwyater,  with  a clove  of  garlic,  and  one  or  two  shredded, 

a dessert-spoonful  of  tumeric  pounded,  six  green  chillies  divided  in  halt 
and  a few  slices  of  green  ginger,  with  a moderate  portion  of  salt,  and  let  it 
boil  as  the  meat, gfowl,  or  fish  is  nearly  dressed,  add  two  spoonfuls 1 of 
fresh  butter,  stirring  altogether.  When  nearly  finished  dressing,  lastly  add 
the  first  portion  of  reserved  cocoa-nut  water,  and  as  1, -^f^ces  of 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  to  give  it  a proper  acidity  In  India  a iew  slxe 
green  mangoes,  if  in  season,  may  be  boiled  in  the  curry.  In  England  use 
a zest  of  Jreen  apples,  and  a few-a  very  few-green  gooseberries  are  also 
allowable.  If  the  gravy  appears  too  thin,  it  may  have  a little  flour  ru 

“^obstcr0  Curry. — Pick  the  meat  from  the  shell  of  a iobster^and  cut  it 
into  small  oblong  pieces ; fry  two  onions  to  a golden  brown  in  an  oun 
of  butter  - stir  in  one  table-spoonful  of  curry  powder  or  paste,  and  halt  a 
pint  of  meat  stock,  and  simmer  till  it  thickens ; then.  ^ Li  b£ 

stew  the  whole  for  twenty  minutes,  stirring  it  occasionally  . serve  boiled 
rice  with,  it,  ths  S3.m6  3.S  for  other  curries.  b . . , n 

Dressed  Salmon  Curried.— Take  a large  onion,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces  and  fry  it  in  an  ounce  of  butter  till  of  a light  brown  colour^,  pu 
Ft  into  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  strong  stock,  with  a tabie-spoonful  of 
curry  powder,  one  table-spoonful  of  Harvey  sauce,  and  a ^ea-spoonful  of 
anchovy  sauce,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  cayenne  and  sah  to  taste 
simme/all  gently  till  the  onion  is  tender,  stirring  it  occasionally  , cut 
the  remains  of  any  boiled  salmon  into  small  pieces,  carefully  taking  away 
ail  skin  and  bonef  lay  it  in  the  stewpan,  and  let  it  gradually  heat  through, 

bUCmcFEN1Cu1FRY.— Take  a chicken  weighing  about  a pound  and  a half, 
and  shred  the  flesh  ; sprinkle  over  the  meat  a liberal  tea-spoonfui  of  s U 
then  slice  two  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a stew-pan,  with  an  ounce  ot 
butter  • add  the  chicken  to  it,  and  fry  for  ten  minutes  longer  , this  bein^ 
done,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder  (or  .one  o “p 

snaps.” 
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K.  H.  (Bayswater). — Thank  you  for  the  cutting  about  the 
striking  poem  of  89  cantoes,  in  which  epic  the  author  has 
depicted  by  contrast  the  life  of  a contented  and  a discontented 
woman ; but  I am  afraid  I cannot  use  it  in  the  manner  you 
suggest.  You  ask  my  advice  about  the  printing  or  typing 
of  your  tragedy,  which,  in  manuscript,  you  have  already  sub- 
mitted to  a manager,  who  is  disposed  to  look  at  it,  provided  it 
be  printed  or  typed.  By  all  means  have  it  type-written. 
Forward  it  to  Miss  Patten,  44,  Oakley  Street  Flats,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  who  is  a most  expert  and  accurate  typist,  and  always 
preserves  the  strictest  secrecy  as  regards  the  contents  of  MSS. 
entrusted  to  her.  I can  quite  understand  your  fear  in  en- 
trusting your  play  to  a typist  who  is  unknown  to  you.  You 
will,  however,  be  quite  safe  in  giving  it  to  Miss  Patten;  and 
her  charges  are  strictly  moderate. 

J.  W.  (Bradford). — The  Anisette  liqueur  you  can  procure 
from  Barto  Valle  & Co.,  in  the  Haymarket.  Ask  them  to  forward 
you  the  same  kind  as  they  send  me,  I have  been  a martyr 
to  bronchitis  nearly  all  my  life ; and  also  suffer  at  times  from 
asthma.  I do  not  assert  that  Anisette  will  cure  you ; but  it 
has  never  failed  to  give  me  instant  relief  when  nearly  choking 
from  impeded  respiration.  You  should  take  a small  liqueur 
glassful  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

W.  R.  (City  Road)  wishes  some  of  my  readers  to  tell 
him  the  way  to  join  a London  Freemasons’  Lodge,  and  the 
cost.  I should  say  the  cost  will  be  about  eight  pounds  ; but 
you  can  find  out  all  particulars  as  to  the  way  to  proceed  to 
join  a lodge  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Freemasons’ 
Hall,  London,  for  particulars. 

C.  J.  L.  Faverston  (Leamington)  asks  name  of  publisher 
of  Mr.  Lucy’s  book,  “ Faces  and  Places,”  (Toby,  M.P.),  which 
he  says  was  omitted  in  the  reviews  given  of  the  volume  in  Sala’s 
Journal,  May  14th.  If  you  will  kindly  turn  to  the  number 
p question,  page  58,  you  will  see  that  the  publisher’s  name  is 
mentioned.  The  price  is  3s.  6d.,  and  it  is  a most  amusing 
book. 

J.  M.  (Greenwich)  sends  us  the  following  answer  to  Car- 
lyon’s  enquiry  respecting  the  boat-race  crews : — 


Oxford.  Harvard. 

F.  Willan  A.  P.  Loring 

A.  C.  Yarborough  W.  H.  Simmons 

J.  C.  Tinne  S.  W.  Rice 

D.  Darbishire  F.  O.  Lyman] 

J.  E.  Hall  (cox).  A.  Burnham  (cox). 

J.  M.,  adds  in  his  interesting  letter,  “ The  leading  article 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  after  the  race,  began — ‘ Oxford 
has  beaten  Harvard  in  the  great  match,  a result  we  did  not 
doubt,  and  as  we  also  ventured  to  anticipate,  was  as  gallant  and 
as  good  a display  of  manhood  as  ever  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  rowing’  ” ; and  J.  M.  goes  on  to  say  that  the  article 
ended  thus  : — “ We  felt  pretty  sure  that,  with  a great  many 
minor  points  against  them,  and  the  fatal  difference  of  style, 
Harvard  could  not  win  ; but  we  hoped  for  a good  race,  and  we 
had  it — one  rowed  upon  a course  as  clean  as  the  Derby 
turf  itself,  fair  and  honest  from  start  to  finish,  full  of  proof 
that,  like  generous  wine,  the  blood  of  Anglo-Saxons  does  not 
spoil  in  crossing  the  water.”  Perhaps  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  penned  this  article.  He 
knows  everything  about  any  number  of  horse  and  boat  races  ; 
and  I know  nothing  about  such  national  amusements. 

Cliftonian  wishes  to  obtain  a situation  as  butler  to  a family 
or  gentleman  going  to  the  Cape  or  New  Zealand,  as  the  air  of 
Clifton  does  not  agree  with  him,  and  the  doctor  advises  him  to 
take  a sea  voyage  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  My  correspondent 
tellsmehe  is  a butler,  aged  29,  has  an  excellent  character,  and 
asks  my  advice  as  to  how  he  is  to  engineer  this  sea  voyage.  I am 
pleased  that  Cliftonian  should  have  written  to  me.  I should 
advise  you,  Cliftonian,  to  advertise  your  wants  in  the  Times 
and  the  Morning  Post  at  once : and  I am  sure  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  berth  you  want.  Honest, 


respectable,  hard-working  obliging  men-servants — especially 
one  who  can  cook  well,  as  you  say  you  can — can  always  find 
employment  on  sea  or  land.  Depend  upon  it,  some  gentleman 
taking  a trip  in  his  own  yacht  will  answer  your  advertisement. 
I wish  you  all  luck. 

L.  O.  G.  (Stoke  Newington),  who  writes  me  a very  kind, 
but  all  too  flattering  letter,  is  thinking  of  giving  up  his  pro- 
fession as  an  engineer,  to  embrace  the  arduous  career 
of  a literary  man.  Although  I am  a journalist,  heart  and  soul, 
and  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other  calling,  but  asan  “ old 
hand,”  I would  earnestly  beg  L.  O.  G to  stick  to  engineering, 
and  leave  literature  alone.  There  is  no  more  laborious 
calling.  It  is  full  of  disappointments  ; and  the  prizes  are  few. 
You  may  say  the  same  of  engineering  ; but  when  I think  of 
all  the  glorious  works  that  engineers  have  accomplished  ; how 
they  have  materially  assisted  the  advance  of  civilization  ; how 
they  have  beautified  and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  our  big 
cities — aye,  I repeat  the  beauty  of  our  cities,  for  what 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  a splendidly  constructed  bridge 
across  a wide  river — it  seems  to  me,  as  I sit  and  write  in  my 
little  den,  that  the  making  of  books  and  papers  is  a poor 
thing  after  all,  compared  to  the  grand  works  accomplished  by 
engineers.  Stick  to  your  guns,  “ L.  O.  G.,”  and  try  to  be 
a useful  and  honourable  member  of  the  profession  you  have 
chosen ; and  be  famous  if  you  can. 

Bernard  Batigan  (Hull),  writes  to  say  he  is  compiling  a 
booklet  of  poems  and  dialogues  for  his  young  pupils,  and 
would  very  much  like  to  include  “One  or  Two”  by  Mr. 

E.  J.  Goodman,  the  pretty  little  duologue  which  appeared  “ in 
the  first  number  of  our  most  excellent  journal.”  Mr.  Batigan 
also  tells  me  that  the  editors  of  Truth,  the  Graphic,  and  other 
prominent  journals,  have  kindly  assented  to  a similar  favour, 
which  has  emboldened  him  to  ask  me  to  allow  him  to  include 
in  his  booklet  “ One  or  Two.”  The  permission  is  not  mine 
to  give,  Mr.  Batigan.  You  must  write  to  my  friend,  the  author, 
Mr.  Goodman.  A letter  to  the  Savage  Club,  Adelphi,  or  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph  office,  will  find  him. 

Such  a number  of  correspondents  have  written  me 
respecting  the  first  mention  of  the  word  “fad,”  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reply  to  them  all  separately.  E.  Nicholson 
(Liverpool)  tells  me  that  the  first  mention  of  the  word  that 
he  remembers  is  in  “ Middlemarch,”  published  Dec.,  1871. 
Celia  says  to  Dorothea  : — “That  is  another  of  your  fads.  Thus 
the  word  is  twenty  years  old  ; where  did  George  Eliot  get  it 
from  ? ” The  query  is  not  mine,  but  that  of  my  Liverpool 
Correspondent.  I give  it  up. 

Vindomis  wishes  to  know  why  foreign  postal  cards  can  be 
bought  at  a penny  each  for  countries  in  the  Postal  Union. 
No  charge  is  made  for  paper.  Why  ? asks  “ Vindomis.”  He 
has  asked  several  post  offices,  and  none  can  explain  the 
anomaly.  Can  I ? How  hard-hearted  you  are,  “Vindomis,” 
to  ask  me  to  explain  what  the  post  offices  have  failed  to  tell 
you.  Kind  correspondents,  please  help  the  Distressed  Com- 
piler out  of  his  difficulty,  or  what  in  Baboo  English  would  be 
termed  his  “ ticklish  bobbery.” 

Either  (Glasgow)  has  had  a friendly  dispute  upon  the 
correct  use  of  the  word  which  he  uses  as  his  alias.  He  con- 
tends that  “ either  ” implies  choice  ; that  the  phrase,  “ The 
rats  infest  the  shops  on  either  side  of  the  street,”  does  not 
express  the  same  as  “ The  rats  infest  the  shops  on  both  sides 
of  the  street.”  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  Either’s  friend 
is  in  the  right.  The  custom  of  using  “ either  ” in  the  sense 
of  “ each  ’’  or  “ both,”  has  the  warrant  of  age  on  its  side. 
“ They  crucified  two  others  with  him  on  either  side  one,  and 
Jesus  in  the  midst  (St.  John,  xix.  18).  Like  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  I feel  “ there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ; ” 
and  in  many  cases  the  argument  of  Either  would  be  indis- 
putable. But,  like  the  Lancashire  man,  we  must  reply : 
“ Oither  will  do  for  me.” 

Nurse  Dora  wants  to  know  if  she  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  as  a masseuse  in  “ ’Frisco.”  No  ; San  Francisco  would 
not  be  a good  field  for  the  masseuse.  The  Japanese,  who 
are  very  skilled  in  the  art  of  massage,  are  already  occupying 
all  the  best  positions  there.  I should  advise  you  not  to  think 
of  competing  with  them. 
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WHAT  THE  LONDON  PAPERS  THINE  ABOUT  US. 


No.  III. 


PALL  MALL  BUDGET. 

The  first  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  has  appeared.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  pages  of  miscellaneous  reading— including  two  contributions 
bv  G A.  S.  himself,  and  “ My  hirst  Days  in  London,"  Part  I by  Mr.  1. 
p O’Connor — and  no  purchaser  will  be  able  to  say  that  he  does  not  get 
value  for  his  penny.  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  mentions  in  his  leading  article  in 
Sala's  Journal  that  he  has  been  the  art  critic  of  a great  London  news- 
paper now  for  thirty-four  years.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  is  up  to  a thing 
or  two. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 

Mr  T P O'Connor  and  the  Accent  of  Cockaigne. — The  newest  of 
the  new  periodicals-at  least,  we  think  it  is  the  newest  though  you  never 
canbequite  sure— is  Sala’s  Journal,  which  is  " a weekly  magazine  fora  1, 
conducted  by  “ G.  A.  S.”  Costs  you  a penny.  It  contains  a good  deal  of 
G.  A.  S.  in  his  anecdotic  vein  ; also  a story  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  and 
other  matters  of  interest.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  describes  his  first  impres- 
sions of  London.  He  was  twenty-one  at  the  time,  had  been  three  years 
a reporter  on  a Dublin  (Tory)  paper,  at  £2  a week,  and  came  to  London 
to  better  himself.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  succeeded. 
What  struck  Mr.  O’Connor  most  was  the  beauty  of  the  Cockney  accent, 
Sala’s  Journal  is  already  the  most  interesting  penny  weekly 

paper. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME. 

Sala's  Journal  has  started  off  with  a rush,  and  if  only  it  keeps  going 
on  as  it  has  begun,  it  ought  soon  to  be  bringing  in  a perfect  fortune  to  ns 
lucky  proprietors.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  nrsi 
number  were  sold,  and  the  demand  was,  in  fact,  almost  greater  than  the 
supply.  It  is  a very  bright,  cheery,  witty,  and  informing  weekly  full  ct 
gossip,  anecdotes,  and  sprightly  comments  upon  the  topics  of  the  day. 
I wish  it  all  good  luck.  There  is  a great  deal  of  G.  A.  S.  in  it,  but  no  gas  , 
and  I fancy  the  " Little  Dinners  ” column  will  greatly  appeal  to  the 
careful  housewife  who  desires  to  delight  her  lord. 


NOTICES. 


STAR. 

far  over _ 100,000  copie.,,  wn  es  .,';n  an  essay  that  every  woman  should 

reacftracesltoe  Improvement  in  women's  serial  condition  since  1852,  "a  record 

emancipation  from  bon**. 

ss-tera.waa.SX 

Parliamentary  voters  in  England.  I would  lay  a ”, 

.very  , a intelligent  male wot™ ton 

quite  as  intelligent  women.  S O’Connor  gives 

Pars  on  topics  of  ihe  week  people y.Jtnd  books. 

a second  instalment  of  h 'Refiex ” • Mrs  Sala  chats  pleasantly 

3SP&  Cookery  ” . Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  notes  on 

SS’lSSTSi  the  item  .ha.  will  probably  be  read  with  tbe 
greatest  interest  is  " G.  A.  S.’s  ” account  of  his  levee  experience, 

QUEEN. 

Sala’s  Journal  goes  brightly  on  its  way,  and  is  an  “cellent^pennj- 
rnutiatefSlns  thatlillTm^e  the°people  who  sneer 

Sbtrbs. d TLnprinc^leSa”  1ciree  isT  c^tty  re^’ini^ent  discourse  on  "The  JoORN^  with  the  current  and  following  numbers  will  stand  as 

Derby,”  and  the  paragraphs  of  “ Self  and  Partner  are  extreme  y • an  jnsurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  cf  /250. 

ST.  STEPHEN’S  REVIEW. 

After  working  for  half  a century  for  the  great  advantage  of  others  Mr 
r A Lb  has  at  least  bethought  him  of  doing  something  for  himself,  and 

in  SA“'S  “ott  £ oSyWto^ write inlThimselbarndyevery- 

bodT'wuTwont  to  rend  the  journal.  We  wish  it  a long  bfe.  increasing,  ns 
its  editor  has  done,  the  number  of  its  friends  with  its  years. 

WEEKLY  STAR. 

Sat  a’s  Tournal  is  now  more  than  a week  old,  and  No.  2 has  appeared. 

The  second  number  of  any  journal  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  pro- 
duce The  success  of  the  first  is  assured,  for  everyone  makes  a tremendous 
a " 1 • mPttle  The  thing  is  boomed,  and  there  is  a sore  temp- 

Sion  Seciahy  n The  case  of  Salads  Journal,’ for  the  staff  to  adjourn  to 
Brightimf  and  celebrate  its  triumph  in  sampling  some  of  th<^  Wond|rfg 
cookery  items  that  are  so  lovingly 

had  managed  to  produce  a second  number  equal  to  his  first,  everyone 
speaks  well  of  this  latest  addition  to  journalism— some  giving  it  credit  for 
this  pood  quality  and  some  for  that.  It  is  eminently  readable,  not  mawkish 
one  the  one  hand  nor  indecently  suggestive  on  the  other,  fresh,  brigl  , 
and  amusing  and  so  on,  but  what  its  chief  charm  is  may  not  occur  to  the 
reader  £ once  The  fact  is  the  paper  is  uniformly  good  humoured.  It 
meets  the  world  in  a " jolly  ’’  humour,  and  on  the  strength  of  Thackeray  s 
dictum  that  the  world  is  a looking-glass,  and  reflects  our  own  expression 
we’ma’y  confidently’  predict  Sana's  Joo,»«-  will  receive  a ", oily"  good 

wdc0me'  NEWSAGENT. 

Sala's  Journal  is  a new  weekly,  conducted  by  the 

place  in  the  literary  world. 

THE  BOOKSELLER. 

Sai  a’s  Tournal.— The  first  number  of  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala’s  new 
weekly  periodical  has  made  its  appearance.  Its  twenty  .four  pages  of  con- 
tents are  filled  with  a most  miscellaneous  assortment  of_  entertainin 
matter  A description,  by  the  editor,  of  a levee  at  St.  James  s Palace,  t 
ooenin^  chapter  of  a story  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  " My  First  Days  in 
London  ” by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  and  the  May  Exhibitions  also 
by  Mr.  Sala[  constitute  the  longer  articles.  The  remainer  of  the  contents 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  bright,  gossipy  paragraphs  and  anecdotes 
about  all  sorts  of  men  and  things,  cookery  recipes,  notices  of  books  and 
such  like.  It  offers  an  uncommonly  good  pennyworth  of  entertainment, 
and  careful  account  has  evidently  been  taken  of  tbe  modern  taste  fo 
variety  and  brevity. 

BAZAAR,  EXCHANGE  AND  MART. 

Tournal  has  probably  come  to  stay,  the  second  number  being 
equally  as  good^as  the  first.  Where  Mr.  Sala  excels  all  other  journalists 
Hin  the  vast  dimensions  of  his  common-place  book,  and  the  great  experi- 
ence he  can  bring  to  bear  on  a variety  of  interesting  topics. 


Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  first  number  from 
newsagents  or  bookstalls  are  requested  to  send  at  once  to  the  Publishing 
Offices. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Subscriptions  must  be  made  payable  to  “ The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal," 
at  tbe  same  address. 

Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell's  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31.  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  a competent  staff  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  assist  in  the  production  of  this  journal,  the  Editor  is  not 
prepared  at  present  to  consider  contributions  from  other  sources  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions ; therefore  all  authors 
forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly  requested  to  keep  copies 
thereof. 

Answers  to  Correspondents.  With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  cover  of  Sala's  Journal,  the  part  cut  oft  to  include  t le 
date  of  issue.  This  heading  will  stand  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this 
department  must  have  “Answers,  G.A.S.,"  written  in  the  left-hand  corner. 

Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  com- 
munications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor  s 
private  residence. 

Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home-life 
will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a previous 
note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two-ShiUings- 
and-Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department  snould 
have  the  word  “ Boudoir  ’’  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal.— Twelve  months  6s.  6d. ; six 
months  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  all  countries  comprised  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Non- Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sola's  Journal  at  any  News 
agents  or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor,  by  King,  Sell,  & Railton,  Limited  12,  Gough  Square 
and  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  published  at  Sala  s Journal  Offices,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.— June  11,  1S92. 
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I am  going  to  Bell  the  Cat ; and  I am  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  my  audacity.  I shall  have 
the  boldness  to  declare,  and  to  prove,  if  I am  able,  that  the 
present  condition  of  householders  with  respect  to  their 
domestic  servants  is  deplorable,  and  is  approaching  the 
intolerable  stage;  and  I shall  also  venture  to  assert  that  we  are 
afflicted  with  a plague  of  mutinous,  incompetent,  intemperate, 
and  downright  worthless  servants,  as  against  a lamentably 
small  proportion  of  good  ones.  That  which  has  led  me  to  make 
servants  the  “ Topic  of  the  Week  ” is  the  circumstance  that 
on  a recent  Sunday  there  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  a so- 
called  “ demonstration  ” of  the  London  Domestic  Servants’ 
Union,  at  which  gathering  some  eight  hundred  persons,  pre- 
sumably servants,  were  present ; while  speeches  were  made 
vehemently  demanding  that  employers  should  be  compelled 
by  law  to  give  characters  to  their  servants,  and  denouncing 
as  excessive  the  hours  of  labour  exacted  from  domestics.  In 
stating  what  I conceive  to  be  the  grievances,  not  of  servants, 
but  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  I expect  to  be  virulently 
abused.  First,  by  some  of  the  servants  themselves,  who  will 
talk  about  “ slave-driving,’’  “ the  same  flesh  and  blood,”  and 
so  forth  ; and  next,  by  a section  of  those  kind-hearted  but 
mistaken  persons,  generally  ladies,  who  fancy  that  they  are 
helping  servants  by  telling  them  that  they  are  badly  treated 
and  over-worked.  Some  of  the  proposals  made  by  these 
ostensible  friends,  but  really  foes,  of  the  servant  class,  are 
more  than  ridiculous ; they  are  simply  preposterous.  One 
suggestion  which  came  under  my  notice  lately  was  to  the  effect 
that  all  servants  should  have,  in  the  course  of  each  day,  two 
hours  of  absolute  rest  and  freedom  from  disturbance ; and 
that  during  this  sacred  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  they 
were  not  even  to  answer  the  bell,  should  it  be  rung,  from  the 
parlour,  or  from  without.  This  recommendation  would  not 
be  so  very  much  out  of  place  were  it  applied  to  some  bush- 


township  in  the  “ back  blocks  ” of  Australia,  where  the 
extreme  and  continuous  heat  has  led  to  the  observance  of  an 
afternoon  siesta.  The  idea,  however,  of  a daily  siesta , either  for 
servants  or  their  employers,  in  this  unlovely  but  mercifully  tem- 
perate climate  of  ours,  is  too  absurd  to  be  further  dwelt  upon. 

To  a very  great  extent,  we,  the  employers,  have  only  to 
thank  ourselves  for  the  airs  and  graces  which  many  of  our 
servants  give  themselves,  and  their  frequent  idleness  and 
incompetence.  That  admirable  artist,  John  Leech,  quite 
unwittingly,  did  a great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  cause  of  family 
peace  and  comfort  when  he  embellished  the  pages  of  Punch  with 
those  inimitably  droll  sketches  of  “ Flunkeyiana  ” and  “ Ser- 
vantgalism.”  All  England  shook  with  laughter  at  the  picture 
of  the  lacquey  who  gave  warning  because  he  missed  his 
carriage  exercise,  and  of  the  haughty  menial  who  informed  his 
master  that  four  meals  a day  were  adequate  enough  in 
quantity,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  viands  served  up  in  the 
servants’  hall  was  “ coarse — very  coarse.”  We  laughed  at 
Leech’s  irresistibly  droll  pictorial  comments  on  the  vanity, 
the  conceit,  the  indolence,  or  the  impudence  of  footmen  and 
cooks  and  housemaids ; but  while  we  were  laughing,  we 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  caricaturist’s  graphic  fictions  were 
being  gradually  translated  into  most  disagreeable  facts ; and 
that  the  servants,  male  and  female,  whom  we  formerly 
governed  by  very  rarely  despotic  methods  were  beginning  to 
rule  us  with  a rod  of  iron. 

I began  to  keep  house,  as  a married  man,  in  the  year  i860; 
and  abating  the  time  that  I spent  in  distant  lands,  I have  kept 
house,  both  as  a married  man,  as  a widower,  and  as  re-married, 
ever,  since.  When  I went  to  Australia,  our  cook  had  been  with 
us  five  years ; one  of  our  housemaids  three  ; and  our  parlour- 
maid and  confidential  housekeeper,  whose  quickness,  clever- 
ness, and  affectionate  solicitude  for  our  welfare,  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  our  friends,  had  been  with  us  for  thirteen 
years.  She  first  came  to  us  (from  wheeling  a perambulator) 
as  an  assistant  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  gradually  promoted 
to  a post  of  entire  trust  and  great  responsibility.  I came  back, 
by  the  way  of  India,  fifteen  months  afterwards,  alone,  to 
find  that  the  cook  had  lost  her  culinary  cunning;  that  the 
much  trusted  housekeeper  had  become  an  inveterate 
dipsomaniac,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  household  had  more  or 
less  gone  wrong.  You  may  tell  me  that  this  domestic 
collapse  was  our  own  fault,  and  that  we  had  no  right  to  leave 
our  servants  on  board-wages  for  so  long  a period  with  nothing 
to  do.  In  reply,  I can  only  plead,  first,  that  the  house  was 
large,  and  required  a good  deal  of  attention  to  keep  it  spruce 
and  clean  ; and  next,  that  our  servants  had  been  so  uniformly 
well  behaved,  that  they  were  distinctly  informed,  when  we  left 
England,  that  their  being  retained  in  our  service  during  our 
absence  was  a reward  for  their  good  conduct.  We  were  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  they  were  susceptible  of  some  feeling 
of  common  gratitude ; but  in  this  belief  we  were  grievously 
disappointed  ; and  since  then  I have  had  frequent  and  woful 
reason  for  the  most  painful  but  inevitable  conviction,  that  a 
grateful  servant  is  a far  rarer  biped  than  the  Latin  poet 
declared  a black  swan  to  be. 

It  may  be  asked  by  the  domestics  and  by  their  pseudo 
friends  what  cause  servants  have  to  be  grateful  to  their 
employers  at  all  ? One  class,  I may  be  informed,  only 
render  certain  services  to  another  class  for  certain  sti- 
pulated wages.  It  is  a mere  matter,  1 shall  be  told,  of 
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buying  and  selling.  The  servants  vend  their  labour,  and 
the  employers  purchase  it.  To  my  mind,  however,  the  e 
is  a great  deal  more  than  buying  and  selling  m the 
relations  between  servants  and  householders.  We  of  the 
last-named  class,  as  a rule,  pay  our  servants  a great  deal  more 
than  they  arc  worth.  The  wages  of  a good  parlourmaid 
exceed  the  salary  of  a nursery  governess.  A lady  s 
maid  can  earn  much  more  than  is  earned  by  a young 
lady  - clerk,  or  an  assistant  in  a house  of  business,  or 
shorthand  writer,  or  typist  ; and  a thoroughly  experienced 
female  cook  receives  larger  pecuniary  remuneration  than  is 
given  to  a middle-class  schoolmistress  or  a middle-class  female 
teacher  of  music  or  languages.  Servants,  I contend,  haw 
reason,  and  much  reason,  to  be  grateful  to  their  employers  , 
because,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  have  the  best  of  food, 
they  lie  warm  and  snug,  and  they  have  plenty  of  pocke 
money — in  despite  of  which  last-named  circumstance,  they 
rarely  have  a penny  in  their  pockets  when  the  day  for  the 
payment  of  their  wages  comes  round  ; and  in  many  instances 
within  my  own  personal  experience,  I have  known  servants  m 
the  receipt  of  excellent  wages,  who,  in  the  way  of  wearing 
apparel,  when  they  came  to  us,  possessed  little  more  than 
what  they  stood  upright  in.  Of  the  common,  shameful,  and 
notorious  fact  of  women  servants  Avearing.  their  mistresses 
stockings,  and  so  forth,  I will  say  nothing  m detail,  because 
I am  not  a “ molly,”  and  the  scandal  (which  is  notorious  to 
mistresses  of  households)  is  a Avoman’s  question,  and  should 
be  dealt  with  by  Avomen  exclusively.  But  I merely  glance  at 
it  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  a female  servant  has 
no  more  right  to  borrow  without  leave  her  mistress  s under- 
garments than  to  borroAV  her  Avatch  or  her  rings.  . 

Again,  should  not  servants  be  expected  to  show  their 
employers  a little  gratitude  for  the  almost  invariable  kindness 
and  considerate  treatment  which  they  receive  ? If  a servant 
be  sick,  do  avc  not  send  for  the  doctor,  and  pay  the  doctor  s 
bill  ? What  employer,  again,  not  being  a curmudgeon,  would 
call  upon  servants  to  pay  for  the  manifold  and  oftentimes 
serious  breakages  which  they  commit,  and  which  they  are 
usually  so  ready  to  attribute  to  the  cat  ? If  a servant  wants 
a holiday,  he  or  she  gets  it  from  us  unmurmunngly ; but 
consideration  and  kindness  seem  to  be  wholly  impotent  to 
awaken  one  spark  of  grateful  feeling  in  the  servant’s  breast ; and 
I am  frequently  almost  despairingly  led  to  think  that  perhaps 
after  all  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  contented  servants 
are  the  lodging-house  “ slaveys,”  if  any  types  of  the  Betsy 
lane  or  the  Sarah  Ann  class  yet  remain— who  are  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  by  exigent  or  by  tyrannical  mistresses,  who  are 
fed  on  scraps,  whose  wages  are,  or  used  to  be,  miserably 
meagre,  and  who  sleep  in  the  kitchen  in  the  society  ol  trie 
crickets  and  black  beetles. 

There  must  be,  someAvhere,  a very  large . number  ot 
thoroughly  good  female  domestic  servants ; but  it  is  a pro- 
found mystery  to  me  to  know  how  the  services  of  such 
domestics  can  be  obtained.  I am  not  going  to  say  anything 
about  the  registry  offices  ; since  that  is  a question  in  whicn 
my  wife  is  thoroughly  versed,  and  which  she  intends  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  journal  later  on  ; but  I want  to  know  who  the 
people  are  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  snap  up  the 
host  of  excellently  well-trained  young  female  servants  who 
must  emerge  every  year  from  our  many  orphan  asylums  and 
charitable  schools.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  I admit,  I had 
a housemaid  who  had  been  brought  up,  so  she  informed  us, 
in  a “ Hinstitooshion.”  She  laid  the  table  admirably  well ; she 
made  the  beds  tolerably  ; she  Avas  a prodigious  glutton,  and 
extremely  lazy  and  untidy;  and,  altogether,  Avas  not  Avorth 
her  salt.  Her  principal  accomplishments  consisted,  first,  m 
bawling' hymns  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  when  she  had  an  hour 
to  spend  in  her  bedroom ; and  next,  in  Avinter  time,  in  heap- 
ing up  coals  in  the  grates  of  every  room  in  the  house  in 
which  a fire  was  burning.  When  remonstrated  Avith  for  her 
prodigality  in  fuel,  she  was  accustomed  to  reply,  somewhat 
contemptuously,  “that  they  always  kep’  up  a good  fire  m the 
Hinstitooshion.”  This  young  lady  was,  no  doubt,  a failure  ot 
the  asylum  and  training-school  kind ; but,  surely,  there 
should  be  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  capable  servants 


who  have  been  trained  in  asylums  and  cognate  institu- 
tions, and  who  are  available  every  year  ? Where  do 
they  go?  Who  monopolises  them?  dbe  governors  ot, 
or  the  subscribers  to,  the  asylums  and  the  institutions  ? 
or  are  they  absorbed  into  county  or  into  provincial  families; 
or,  finally,  are  they  caught  young  by  the  discreet  house- 
keepers of  the  aristocracy?  I should  say,  on  the  whom, 
that  the  very  affluent  classes  have  the  least  reason,  to 
complain  of  their  servants.  They  generally  keep  either  men- 
coolcs  or  cordons  ileus  of  a very  high  grade;  and  to  chcjs,  at 
least,  cooking  is  regarded  both  as  an  art  and  as  a craft. 
Their  salaries  are  large  ; their  characters  are  dear  to  them  , 
they  often  have  a very  high  sentiment  of  honour  ; and  n tney 
leave  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Brix,  or  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne,  or  Sir  Gorgius  Midas,  they  know  very  well  that  they 
can  easily  obtain  an  engagement  at  a \\  est  End  club.  If,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  capable  female  servants  are  usually  to  be 
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found  in  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  households,  the  rarny 
of  their  employers  having  to  find  any  fault  with  them  arises,  I 
should  say,  first,  from  the  fact  either  that  their  long  and  careful 
training  has  really  made  them  skilful,  obedient,  ana  generally 
well-conducted;  or,  that  they  are  under  the  constant, 
and  rigid  control  of  that  severest  of  disciplinarians,  a firsi-rate 
female  housekeeper.  If  a servant-maid  in  a great  house 
misbehaves  herself,  out  she  goes.  I knew  very  well  in  former 
years  the  manager  of  a colossal  hotel  in  London,  m front  ot 
which  hostelry  there  was  a broad  terrace.  My  friend  was  a 
German-Swiss.  If  any  one  of  the  servants — waiters,  chamber- 
maids, liftmen,  scullions,  or  Avhat  not — misbehaved  themselves, 
he  had  one  and  invariable  doom  to  pronounce,  “On  trie 
Terrace ! ” That  is  to  say,  they  were  turned  out  of  doors  at 

once.  _ . 

I should  say  that  the  same  rule  of  instantaneous  dismissal  in 
cases  of  gross  misconduct  preArails  in  the  households  of  tne 
the  rich,  and  in  Avell-managed  clubs.  Club  servants, 

I have  reason  personally  to  know,  very  rarely  give 
any  serious  cause  for  complaint,  because  there  is  a per- 
manent Court  Martial,  in  the  shape  of  the  Committee,  siu.ng 
upstairs;  and  to  this  tribunal  the  peccadilloes,  or  worse 
misdeeds,  of  which  the  servants  may  be  guilty  are  punctually 
reported  by  the  steAvard,  and  swiftly  adjudicated  upon.  It 
is  Ave  miserable  members  of  the  Avell -to-do  middle  classes 
who  suffer  most  grievously  from  the  plague  of  insolent,  insuo- 
ordinate,  idle,  and  careless  servants.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  I have  been  afflicted  by  a number  of  drunken  ana 
incapable  cooks,  parlour  maids,  and  kitchen  maids,  and  by 
other  incompetent  “ duffers,”  who  have  come  to  me  ■ 
shameful  to  relate— with  brilliant  characters  from  ladies 
apparently  moving  in  good  society.  We  are  getting  so 
utterly  dejected  and  hopeless,  through  the  almost  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  servants  who  Avill  behave  themselves 
with  common  propriety,  e\Ten  for  so  long  as  three  months 
together,  and  we  hear  so  many  similar  complaints  from 
our  friends  of  the  growing  incapacity  and  untrustworthiness 
of  servants,  that  we  are  thinking  very  seriously  of  giving  up 
housekeeping  in  London  altogether,  and  staying,  when  \\e 
come  up  from  Brighton,  at  some  hotel  where  the  “On  the 
Terrace  ” system  preArails.  In  conclusion,  I cheerfuhy  grant 
that  Ave  have  one  good  domestic,  whom  Ave  ha\e  ha<J  A\ith  us 
a long  time,  and  who,  we  hope,  will  remain  Avith  us  for  years 
to  come,  only  he  happens  to  be  an  Italian  whom  Ave  brought 
from  Florence.  He  has  served  his. time  as  a soldier  in  the 
Italian  Army;  he  is  clean,  punctual,  intelligent,  scrupulously 
honest,  and  affectionately  grateful- for  the  consideration  with 
which  he  is  treated.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  plague  of  bad 
servants  continues  in  England,  Ave  shall  haAre  to  engage  more 
and  more  aliens  as  domestics.  Of  course,  it  will  be  dread- 
fully “ un-English  ” to  have  Italian  or  Chinese  cooks,  French 
ladies’ maids,  Siviss  parlour-maids,  and  Dutch  or  German 
housemaids  and  kitchenmaids ; but  depend  upon  it,  if  the  un- 
fortunate English  middle  classes  who  can  afford  to  pay  good 
domestics,  and  who  are  now  forced  to  pay  bad  ones,  are 
much  longer  worried  or  defrauded  by  idle  and  blundering  ser- 
vants, the  foreigner  will  have  to  come  in,  whether  his  coming 
is  considered  “ un-English  " or  the  contrary.  G.  A.  b. 
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There  is  nothing  so  human  as  human  nature.  In  the  Court 
Circular  we  note  that,  one  afternoon  last  week,  her  Majesty, 
the  Princess  Beatrice  and  her  children,  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Household,  and  the  servants  and  tenants,  and 
their  families,  witnessed  a performance  of  Mr.  Pender’s  circus 
at  Balmoral.  We  only  hope  that  the  good  example  set  by 
our  Queen  will  be  followed  by  members  of  the  aristocracy,  for 
the  circus  is  a form  of  amusement  too  little  patronized  by  the 
“Upper  Ten  Thousand.”  The  circus  speaks  a universal 
language ; and  the  English  circus  clown  is  welcome  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  ring 
jester  were  to  tell  the  good  people  of  Apia  in  the  Samoan 
Islands  that  he  had  just  “knocked  ’em  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road,”  they  would  roar  with  laughter;  although,  perhaps, 
they  would  have  but  a very  faint  idea  of  the  meaning  of  his 
jest;  We  delight  in  the  circus  and  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  one.  We  have  heard,  too,  that  Lord  Rosebery  is 
also  a lover  of  the  same  amusement,  and  may  often  be  seen 
Watching  with  intense  interest  the  gambadoes  of  the  “ ’osses  ” 
and  the  antics  of  Mr.  Clown. 


t Of  course  Self  and  Partner  are  very  humble  folks — as 
umble  as  Uriah  Heep,  and  a great  deal  more  so,  perhaps. 
At  the  same  time  it  tickles  us  a little  to  see  the  high  and 
mighty  Times  newspaper,  in  a very  sensible  article,  quietly 
foliowing  the  lead  indicated  by  “ G.  A.  S.”  in  his  essay  on 
Ladies  in  Railway  Carriages.  Said  the  great  organ  of 
Printing  House  Square,  on  June  gth  : — “ d he  closed-box  type 
of  carriage  may  be  expected,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Its  place  will  be  taken,  not  indeed  by  the 
Pullman  car  pure  and  simple,  which  is  often  rather  gorgeous 
and  even  garish  than  really  comfortable,  but  by  some  modifi- 
cation of  its  principle,  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  English  travellers.  This  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  appearance  of  sleeping-cars,  dining-cars,  saloon-cars, 
corridor-carriages,  corridor-trains,  and  the  like,  on  one  after 
the  other  of  our  leading  railways.  We  appear  to  have 
abandoned  the  stage-coach  line  of  development  and  definitely 
taken  to  the  Pullman-car  line  of  development.” 


W e venture  to  think  that  the  Pullman  car,  especially  on  the 
Brighton  line,  is  not  only  a handsome,  but  a most  comfortable 
vemcle  , but  we  thoroughly  agree  with  our  colossal  contem- 
porary  in  saying  that  all  travellers  “appreciate  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  remove  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a dis- 
agreeable or  importunate  companion ; to  summon  the  guard 
in  case  of  emergency  without  stopping  the  train  ; to  obtain 
food  and  consume  it  on  the  journey  ; to  smoke  in  comfort  on 
occasion  without  having  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  fumes  of  other 
people  s tobacco,  and  to  use  a lavatory  without  having  to 
quit  the  tram.  All  these  conveniences  and  advantages  are 
possible  in  trains  constructed  on  the  Pullman  principle ; and 
their  regular  provision  by  the  leading  railway  companies 
seems  to  be  merely  a question  of  time.” 


A demonstration  lecture  at  the  National  Training  School 
oi  Cookery  m Buckingham  Palace  Road  is  one  of  the 
"lings  wnich  ought  to  be  “done”  by  every  woman  in 
London  who  has  a taste  for  the  cuisine  / and  the  extra  attrac- 


tion of  hearing  M.  Pouard,  chef  to  Queen’s  Guard,  St.  James’s 
Palace,  descant  upon  the  niceties  of  the  culinary  art 
must  prove  irresistible  to  those  who  have  once  listened 
to  him.  “ A master  of  his  art  ” is  the  best  term  to  apply  to 
this  worthy  chef,  who  as  he  proceeds  in  his  lecture  plainly 
demonstrates  that  no  minutiae  in  the  details  of  his  art  are  beneath 
his  notice ; he  bestowed  as  much  pains  in  showing  how  the 
bouquet  of  parsley,  for  the  flavouring  of  stews  and  soups,  was  to 
be  made  as  he  gave  to  the  preparation  of  Zephires  de  foie  gras, 
and  he  expended  equal  pains  upon  the  shapeliness  of  his 
joints  of  chicken  and  the  skimming  and  boiling  of  his  soups. 
He  especially  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a right  way 
of  cooking  every  dish,  and  unless  that  right  way  were  fol- 
lowed the  result  would  be  disaster.  “ If  you  do  it  not  right,” 
said  the  clever  Frenchman,  “it  will  not  be  good;  you°may 
speak  soft  to  him,  you  may  go  down  on  your  knees  to  him,  you 
may  say  your  prayers  to  him,  but  he  will  not  be  good.” 


The  range  of  dishes  was  a wide  one,  and  embraced  hors 
d'ceuvres,  soups,  fish,  entrees,  entremets,  and  sweet  dishes, 
including  Puree  de  Crecy,  Zephires  de  foie  gras,  with  sauce 
supreme,  and  many  others.  In  addition  to  these  more 
advanced  stages  of  cookery,  a thorough  course  of  instruction 
is  given  at  this  school  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession ; the  student  may  work  from  the  scullery,  through  the 
kitchen,  and  so  mount  to  the  highest  steps  of  the  culinary 
ladder. 


“ Merry  Margate  ” has  a reputation  to  keep  up,  not  only  as 
the  merriest  and  breeziest  of  watering  places,  but  for  its 
salubrity  ; and  the  health-giving  properties  of  its  air  have  en- 
sured for  it  considerable  notice  as  a suitable  spot  for  convales- 
cent homes,  infirmaries  and  similar  establishments.  To 
sufferers  from  scrofula  the  place  has  been  specially  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  therefore  a matter  for  public  regret  to  find 
that  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  for 
Scrofula  are  at  so  low  an  ebb ; since  not  only  is  this  infirmary 
a national  institution,  but  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 


This  admirable  charity  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  one  hundred  years,  and  has  done  good  work 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  time ; as  more  than  40,000 
patients  have  received  the  benefit  of  its  shelter  and 
treatment.  Just  now  a special  appeal  is  made  for  funds,  as 
the^  accommodation  for  220  patients  is  about  to  be  reduced 
to  80  beds ; the  whole  of  the  available  capital  of  the  charity 
having  been  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  annual  deficit  in  the 
subscriptions.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir 
Richard  Quain,  and  other  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Viscount  Cranbrook  have 
united  in  making  a pressing  appeal  for  this  philanthrophic  and 
useful  institution.  We  trust  it  may  not  be  in  vain ; and 
that  many  a poor  sufferer  will  have  cause  to  bless  the 
generous  donors  who  have  again  placed  the  healing  sea- 
water and  the  life-giving  breezes  of  “ Merry  Margate  ’’within 
their  reach.  Now,  Derby  Winners,  here  is  your  chance! 
Will  none  of  you  come  forward  and  endow  this  deservin'* 
charity  ? 0 


The  suggestion  in  Sala’s  Journal  of  June  4th  as  to  the 
desirability  of  more  first-rate  public  brass  bands  has  called  forth 
a mild  protest  from  Mr.  F.  Weber,  the  resident  organist  of  the 
German  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s  Palace.  “Yes,”  he  says, 
“ let  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  good  music  in 
every  parlc  and  public  garden  ; but  think  of  the  many  ladies 
and  children  who  would  be  present,  and  for  their  sake  please 
to  speak  for  orchestras  01  a milder  kind.  Brass  bands  are  too 
Staring  for  the  tender  ears  of  delicate  ladies  and  of  the  younrr, 
and  might  biunt  and  vitiate  their  taste.”  The  contention  of 
our  coi  respondent  is  one  that  certainly  commends  itself  to 
consideration.  We  have  no  desire  to  quibble  over  the  instru- 
ments that  should  be  used  ; all  we  want  are  the  bands  and 
the  music  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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The  subject  of  old  age  pensions  is  one  that  keeps  well  to 
the  front.  It  is  felt  by  all  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
but  the  knotty  point  is  how  best  to  do  it,  so  that  the  result 
will  be  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Many 
eminent  people  have  offered  their  opinions  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  in  order  that  a satisfactory  end  may  be 
attained  ; but  amongst  these  we  must  not  include  the  r riendly 
Societies. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  Friendly  Societies  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  State-aided  pensions.  In  their  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Oddfellows  at  Derby, 
whatever  name  such  a scheme  may  be  called  by,  it  will  simp  y 
be  an  extension  of  the  present  system  of  granting  out-door 
relief.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  this  point  when 
some  scheme  has  been  propounded  that  meets  with  general 
approval.  At  present  no  such  scheme  is  on  hand.  Each  or 
those  put  forward  has  been,  as  it  were,  picked  to  pieces  and 
found  fault  with.  The  chief  point  that  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties appear  to  have  a care  about  is  that  their  own  most 
usefully  administered  province  is  not  trenched  upon.  1 hey 
are  naturally  anxious  to  retain  their  freedom  of  action,  and 
not  to  be  State-controlled. 


It  has  been  said  to  satiety  that  fools  step  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  Surely  it  can  only  be  the  height  of  foolishness  to 
attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a canvas  boat,  twelve  feet  in 
length,  four  feet  in  the  beam,  and  fourteen  inches  deep  in  the 
waist.  Yet  this  is  what  two  Americans  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  do.  They  have  left  Boston,  and  are  on  their  way  to 
England.  The  boat  is  credited  with  being  non-capsizable ; 
but  that  will  be  the  more  accurately  proved  after  the  storm- 
tossed  ocean  has  been  crossed — that  is,  if  the  journey  be 
accomplished.  We  have  had  these  feats  of  daring  before ; but 
if  the  two  “heroes”  who  are  now  making  their  way  to  the 
shores  of  Old  England  expect  to  be  cheered  to  the  echo  when 
they  arrive,  the  chances  are  they  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 
It  can  only  be  to  satisfy  their  own  inflated  notions  of  adven- 
ture, and  possibly  to  make  a little  money,  that  they  set  out 
upon  such  a journey  ; for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  one 
instant  that  they  are  likely  to  have  many  imitators,  even  it 
they  succeed. 

Although  we  cannot  honestly  say.  that  we  agree  entirely 
with  all  the  ideas  put  forth  by  the  Burial,  Funeral,  and  Mourn- 
ing Reform  Association— for  instance,  their  suggestion  as  to 
cheap  coffins,  composed  of  papier  mache,  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  us — still,  it  is  only  fair  to  own  that  the  Association  has  done, 
and  still  is  doing,  good  work  in  the  matter  of  advising  people 
who  have  to  bury  their  dead  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense 
and  superfluous  ostentation.  They  are  quite  right  in  pointing 
out  that  the  age  of  expensive  funerals,  elaborate  trappings, 
and  costly  mourning  is  past,  or,  at  all  events,  is  passing.  W e 
have  grown  more  sensible  in  this  matter.  It  is  admitted  that 
in  spending  a large  sum  on  the  outward  show  of  a funeral  we 
do  no  good,  either  to  the  dead  or  to  the  living ; that  it  is 
simply  a useless  expenditure,  without  meaning  or  effect.  The 
task  entered  upon  in  1878  by  the  Association,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  was  undoubtedly  a stupendous  one. 
It  was  a reform  against  which  the  whole  public  mind  at  first 
revolted.  Evidently,  however,  the  promoters  anticipated 
opposition  ; they  were  prepared  for  rebuffs.  Now  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  principles  are  recognised 
as  being  logical,  although  everyone,  like  ourselves,  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  agree  with  them  in  their  entirety. 


of  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  Association  holds  a meet- 
ing  at  21,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  at  4.30  on  1 uesday,  the  21  A, 
when  the  objects  sought  to  achieve  will  be  enlarged  upon  by 
various  speakers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hayes-Belcher,  the  Principal  of  Brighton 
College,  is  said  to  be  vacating  that  position  shortly.  I he 
reason  is  the  delicate  state  of  his  wife’s  health.  ^^nds 
will  be  received  with  general  regret  by  a wide  circle  of  friends. 
The  genial  Principal  is  not  only  popular  with  the  collegians 
but  during  the  years  he  has  been  in  Brighton  he  has 
associated  himself  with  its  public  men  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Many  important  changes  have  taken  place  dunn0  * 
Belcher’s  tenure  of  office,  the  chief  among  them  being  the 
erection  of  the  new  block  of  buildings  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  ground.  It  was  at  Brighton  College  that  such 
deservedly  popular  cricketers  as  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  0 > * 

G L Wilson,  Mr.  Cotterill,  and  others,  gained  much  of  their 

experience  in  the  national  game. 

Relative  to  a paragraph  which  appeared  in  our  “Don’t  Say 
So”  columns  a week  or  two  ago,  respecting  the  holiday 
the  Hove  clergyman,  which  his  parishioners  enabled 
to  take  at  their  expense  instead  of  his  own  a correspon  , 
“ Lex  ” (Glasgow),  sends  us  the  following  few  words  on  the 
subject,  which  we  gladly  print  thinking  that.they  wilUmpaH 
information  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  they  did  to  u • f 

ought  to  have  said  in  England  one  hears  too  seldom 
parishioners  subscribing  a snug  little  sum  to  Pay  for  t 
parson’s  trip  abroad.  Why,  here  it  is  quite  com™ ’ 1 “ 
now  a general  rule.  Almost  every  parson  you  meet  has  done 
the  Continent.’  Just  the  other  day  I heard  the  parson  < 3f 
nearest  church  to  me  had  received  /yoo  for  his  own  and 
his  wife’s  expenses  while  on  a trip  to  the  State.  , 
only  wish  that  some  one  would  subscribe  an  equal  amount 
for  us  and  other  hard-working  journalists  to  take  a holid  y 
so  free  of  all  expense. 


The  Association  has  the  support  of  many  personages  of 
high  degree.  They  also  claim  as  Presidents  the  two  Arch- 
bishops. Their  Council  and  Executive  Committee  are  com- 
posed of  men  of  rank  and  standing  in  the  lay  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  world,  and  they  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  many  earnest  supporters  and  hosts  of  sympathisers 
among  all  classes  of  the  community.  Thanks  to  the  kindness 


It  is  wonderful  the  number  of  friends,  disinterested  and 
otherwise,  who  favour  us  with  their  views  on  things  in  general, 
and  Sala’s  Journal  in  particular.  A Brighton  correspon- 
dent is  most  anxious  to  assist  in  still  further  increasing  our 
measure  of  success.  His  suggestion,  if  not  absolute  y umque 
is  decidedly  ingenious.  He  says  he  is  a professional , his  wife 
is  a professional ; so  also  is  a friend  whom  he  would  mLocluce. 
In  the  “profession”  to  which  he  owes  allegiance  he  is 
scribed  as  “comic,  ballad,  and  descriptive ; his  wife  is 
“ ballad  and  operatic;  ” what  the  friend  is  he  does  not  say 
Probably  he  takes  the  cheques  and  looks  after  the  ban  . 
present  however,  our  “professional”  correspondent  admits 
that  thingrare  slack;  and  with  an  eye  to  busmess-and 
the  main  chance— he  suggests  that  we  should  supply  him 
with  a portable  harmonium,  on  the  front  of  which  wecou 
have  a card,  or 

morning,’  afternoon!  evening.  Everybody  should  read  Salas 
Iournal.’”  We  must  confess  that  we  are  exceedingly  obli0e 
to  our  “professional”  friend  for  his  suggestion;  but  we  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  “take  on,”  even  though  there  may  be 

the  additional  inducement  that  " the  Sala  s Journal 
would  “work  the  South  Coast. 

The  Albion  Hill  Home,  Brighton,  of  which  H.R.H.  Prin- 
cess Christian  is  patroness,  and  in  the  welfare  of  which  she 
has  always  taken  a keen  personal  interest,  has  never  recovered 
from  the^irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  lamented  death. o 

Mrs  Murray^  Vicars,  who  was  the  Honorary  Lady  Superin- 
tendent. The  object  of  the  Home,  that  of  reclaiming  those 
who  have  gone  astray,  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  the 
hearty  and^ practical  sympathy  of  many  ladies  in  Bn  hto  , 
I nf  where  Mrs.  Vicars  proved  herself  such  an  invaluable 
friend  to  the  institution  was  that  she  was  enabled  to  pLad 
the  cause  of  the  Home  among  many  wealthy  friends  and 
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enlist  sympathy  in  the  highest  circles.  Since  her  death, 
however,  the  ladies  in  Brighton  who  were  associated  with  her 
have  bravely  carried  on  the  work,  and  they  have  receive 
material  assistance  from  a number  of  gentlemen,  among  them 
the  Earl  of  Chichester.  Mrs.  A.  O.  Jennings,  Mrs.  Uhthoff, 
and  Mrs.  Turnbull  have  interested  themselves  personally  in  the 
Home  during  the  past  year,  while  Lady  Louise  Loder  proved 
herself  a true  friend  by  attending  and  opening  a sale  ot  work 
held  in  order  to  enrich  the  Home’s  exchequer. 

The  Military  Tournament  for  this  year  is  past  and  gone ; 
but  as,  no  doubt,  the  Committee  of  Management  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  receive  suggestions,  so  that  fresh 
features  may  be  introduced  in  the  future,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  the  following,  which  has  been  receive 
from  a Norwich  correspondent 
•'  I am  a commercial  traveller ; and  the  other  day  at  York  I had  an 
* out  porter  ’ to  get  my  samples  to  my  customers’  places  of  business.  I 
engaged  a man  who  had  a soldierly  appearance,  and  who  proved  to  be  a 
Balaclava  hero,  having  served  in  the  memorable  charge  at  which  * all  the 
world  wondered.’  It  struck  me  as  a painful  thing  that  a man  who  had 
taken  part  in  such  exceptional  service  for  his  country,  should  have  to  drag 
a barrow  heavily  laden  about  the  streets  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a living, 
having  only  the  paltry  pension  of  one  shilling  per  day  with  which  to  main- 
tain his  wife  and  keep  a home.  With  the  above  case  in  my  mind.  I came 
across  an  article  in  Sala’s  Journal  upon  the  Royal  Military  Tournament 
just  concluded  at  Islington  ; and  I wondered  if  the  idea  ha*  ever  occurred 
to  the  promoters  of  that  military  display  of  the  good  that  might  accrue 
to  the  Tournament  exchequer,  and  to  the  Balaclava  heroes,  if  they  were 
brought  together  at  these  annual  shows,  and  paraded,  dressed  in  the  uniforms 
of  the  various  regiments  to  which  each  man  belonged  at  the  time  of  the 
great  event.  If  this  idea  could  be  carried  out  and  advertised  as  an  item  of 
the  programme,  it  would  be  an  immense  attraction,  and  would  repay  more 
than  would  be  required  to  meet  their  expenses.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
give  these  men  an  annual  outing,  which  at  present  the  greater  portion  of 
them  are  too  poor  to  afford  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  the  Horse  Guards  do  not  approve  of  public 
parades  of  miserably-pensioned  veterans. 

It  does,  indeed,  seem  hard  that  the  fortunes  of  war  are  such 
that,  when  a man  has  faithfully  served  his  Queen  and  country  on 
the  field  of  battle,  his  ultimate  end  should  be  a shilling  a day, 
supplemented  by  the  lowly  bet  none  the  less  honest  occupa- 
tion of  pushing  a barrow  about  the  streets.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  make 
some  provision  for  Reserve  men,  and  that  in  this  step  in  the 
right  direction  the  War  Office  is  receiving  large  and  generous 
support. 

We  have  heard  of  the  newspaper  which  is  about  to  be 
printed  in  “ braille”  type  for  the  blind,  consisting  of  a series  of 
raised  dots,  by  Miss  Bloxham  and  Miss  Eva  Scott ; and  again, 
we  know  all  about  the  monthly  magazine,  Santa  Lucia , 
on  this  system,  which  has  been  printed  and  published  for 
the  last  two  years  by  the  Misses  Hodgkin,  of  Richmond , 
but  what  do  you  say  to  a type-writer  for  the  blind  ? We 
have  been  favoured  with  several  details  of  such  a machine, 
and  shall  shortly  be  able  to  give  our  readers  full  particulars 
concerning  it.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will  prove  as  useful 
to  the  blind  as  the  ordinary  typewriter  does  to  the  seeing. 


Sala’s  Journal  has  reached  Roumania  ; since  an  unknown 
correspondent  at  Bucharest  writes  to  congratulate  us  upon  its 
success,  and  says  that  it  has  received  a warm  welcome 
there.  This  lady  adds  that  the  whole  of  Roumania  is  re- 
joicing at  the  betrothal  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  Princess 
Marie  of  Edinburgh.  No  marriage  could  be  more  acceptable, 
for  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  mostly  Russian  pro- 
clivities. While  the  peasants  have  faith  in,  and  fear  of,  “ the 
Little  Father,”  the  propaganda  is  made  at  frequent  intervals 
among  the  peasants  by  emissaries  who  sell  pictures  of  the 
Czar,  and  religious  paintings  or  ‘ ‘ikons.”  I hat  this  projected 
marriage  is  quite  the  best  thing  for  the  Royal  Family,  there 


can  be  very  little  doubt.  The  King  has  been  out  of  spirits 
and  suffering  in  many  ways  from  the  results  of  the  VacarescQ 

affair. 


The  poor  Queen,  too,  cannot  have  passed  exactly  a happy 
time  of  late  ; self-exiled  as  she  is,  and  refusing  to  return  to  her 
country  on  account  of  the  discourtesy  of  the  Ministers  and  their 
wives.  It  is  well  known  that  the  former  did  all  in  their  power 
to  thwart  “Carmen  Sylva’s  ” pet  scheme  of  an  alliance 
between  her  favourite  maid  of  honour  and  Prince  b erdinand, 
while  their  consorts,  womanlike,  were  not  backward  in  show- 
ing their  displeasure,  as  far  as  they  dared,  which  behaviour 
deeply  pained  the  unhappy  Queen.  As  far  as  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand is  concerned,  his  marriage  brings  him  greater  assurance 
of  succeeding  to  his  uncle’s  throne  (by  the  grace  of  Heaven  and 
the  Czar),  which  had  lately  been  deemed  somewhat  problema- 
tical. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  pretty  young  Princess  Marie  will  be 
allowed  to  take  with  her  one  or  two  English  ladies  on  whose 
counsel  and  judgment  she  can  rely;  so  that  she  may  not  be  obliged 
to  count  too  much  on  those  ladies  of  Roumania  who  will  be 
attached  to  her  person.  One  cannot  easily  forget  the  animus 
with  which  the  people  spoke  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when,  on 
her  arrival  in  the  country,  she  went  with  the  then  Prince  to 
the  Metropole  Cathedral  to  give  thanks,  and  made  the  mis- 
take of  wearing  a hat  instead  of  a bonnet.  “ Amidst  them, 
but  not  of  them,”  has  been  the  lot  of  “ Carmen  Sylva 
during  the  whole  of  her  reign.  We  wish  in  common  with 
all  English  people,  a happier  and  sunnier  lot  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Queen  of  England,  Princess  Marie  o 
Edinburgh.  __ 

Our  kindly  Bucharest  correspondent  tells  us  more  about  Rou- 
mania, which  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  “ In  No.  5 
of  your  journal,”  she  says,  “you  devote  a column  to  macaroni, 
risotto,  and  polenta.  The  last  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
Roumanian  peasant — three  times  a day  it  is  eaten,  some- 
times accompanied  by  a morsel  of  dried  goat  s flesh,  or  a 
shred  of  dry  salt  fish.  Mamaliga  it  is  called  here.  It  serves 
to  replace  bread  ; and  children  may  be  constantly  seen  running 
about  with  a piece  of  cold  mamaliga  in  their  hands.  It  is  a 
favourite  dish  also  among  the  upper  classes,  but  is  prepared 
in  a more  delicate  manner ; the  flour  is  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  only  that  which  passes  through  is  used.  I he 
flour  is  thrown  into  water  boiling  on  the  fire,  until  the  nnx- 
ture  is  a thick  porridge,  which  is  stirred  with  a slim  wooden 
stick  all  the  time.  When  the  mass  boils,  it  is  taken  out  with 
a wooden  spoon  and  laid  in  even  rows  on  a dish ; over  this  is 
poured  hot  butter.  This  is  called  mamaliga  en  unt. 

i<  Another  favourite  breakfast  dish  is  with  the  flour  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  but  it  has  poached  eggs  placed  upon  it , 
this  is  called  mamaliga  en  ochu." 


We  are  very  much  obliged  for  this  interesting  little  insight 
into  Roumanian  life,  and  sincerely  hope  that  our  corre- 
spondent will  write  to  us  again. 

As  Lord  Rosebery  truly  observed  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  Brockwell  Park,  London  has  many  parks— more 
parks  perhaps  than  any  capital  in  the  world  ; but  his  lord- 
ship  uttered  what  was  also  a truism  when  he  said  : “ We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  of  the  air-spaces  of  the  Metropolis.” 
The  value  of  these  “ lungs  ” is  fully  recognised,  not  only  by 
the  authorities,  but  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  ; and  it  is 
becoming  quite  the  correct  thing  for  each  district  to  have  its 
own  park,  in  which  not  only  the  little  ones,  but  children 
of  an  older  growth,  can  enjoy  themselves  to  their  hearts  con- 
tent. Many  of  these  parks  are  by  no  means  large,  but  still 
they  cover  a sufficient  area  to  answer  their  purposes ; and 
besides,  they  have  the  recommendation  of  being  laid  out  in 
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an  attractive  manner.  We  might  enumerate  Vauxhall  Park, 
formerly  comprising  the  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  of 
the  late  Professor  Fawcett ; Camberwell  Park,  and  others 
that  have  been  rescued,  so  to  speak,  from  the  hands  of  the 
builders,  and  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people  for  all 
time. 


Paddington  appears  to  be  the  latest  district  in  the  great 
Metropolis  that  is  desirous  of  having  a “ lung  ” of  its  own. 
A sum  of  £ 8,000  has  to  be  obtained  within  the  next  nine 
months  in  order  to  make  up  the  sum  required  to  secure  the 
Recreation  Ground,  which  is  described  as  “ one  of  the  finest 
and  most-needed  playing  grounds  in  London.”  The  task 
should  not  be  an  impossible  one,  seeing  that  already  ^25,000 
has  been  voted  by  the  local  Vestry,  £5,000  by  the  Maryle- 
bone  Vestry,  ^11,000  raised  by  private  subscriptions,  and  a 
further  sum  of  £500  each  conditionally  offered  by  two  philan- 
thropic gentlemen.  We  can  only  hope  that  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  in  Sala’s  Journal,  long  before  the 
nine  months  have  elapsed,  that  the  balance,  though  it  runs 
into  thousands,  has  been  obtained. 


We  live  and  learn.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  complaint  of 
those  living  within  an  easy  radius  of  chemical  works  that 
they  are  anything  but  a blessing  in  disguise.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that,  like  most  other  evils — if  such  a term  be  per- 
missible— they  have  their  redeeming  feature.  According  to 
the  annual  report  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  alkali  works,  those  employed  in  chemical 
manufactories  have  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  influenza  that 
has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  other  people.  When  la  gyippe 
was  raging,  those  engaged  around  chemical  works,  it  is  said, 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  16-35  Per  cent.,  while  the  proportion 
among  those  actually  engaged  in  the  works  was  only  9-08. 
Notwithstanding  this  very  favourable  percentage,  we  could  not 
recommend  our  readers  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
nearest  chemical  works,  or  to  go  and  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  such  a remedy 
would  not  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
At  all  events,  it  would  not  be  voted  pleasant. 


A kind  correspondent  writes  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
“the  smokes”  of  “Self” — he  does  not  include  “Partner.” 
He  wishes  to  know  whether  it  is  the  lordly  cigar,  the  fin-de - 
siecle  cigarette,  or  the  homely  pipe  that  is  patronised,  and  he 
further  remarks  that  such  a thorough-going  cosmopolitan  as 
“G.A.S.”  must  of  a certainty,  and  out  of  sheer  consistency,  be 
an  all-round  smoker,  to  whom  at  times  a ‘ good  old  briar  ’ 
does  not  come  amiss.”  And,  after  these  remarks  and  queries, 
we  find  that  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he  wishes  to  save 
“Self ’’from  immolation  on  the  shrine  of  tobacco,  and,  in  a parcel 
accompanying  the  letter,  he  sends  him  a “ pipe-cosy  ”• — a most 
admirable  contrivance  for  blocking  a half-smoked  pipe.  The 
cosy  is  much  less  cumbersome  in  the  pocket  than  the  old 
stiff  pipe  case,  and  will  doubtless  soon  supersede  it  with  per- 
sistent pipe  smokers.  The  only  class  who  will  have  cause  to 
complain  are  the  tailors,  to  whom  the  making  of  many  a new 
garment  falls,  owing  to  the  burning  of  a coat  from  the  placing 
a but  partly  extinguished  pipe  in  the  pocket.  Thanks,  kind 
fellow-smoker,  for  your  handy  little  present. 


The  dispute  between  the  managers  of  the  French  plays  at 
the  Opera  Comique  appears  to  have  been  a veritable  “storm 
in  a teacup.”  Was  money  the  cause  ? We  hear  so.  The 
clever  French  actor,  M.  Coquelin,  showed  himself  a man  of 
action  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  did  not  stay  to  discuss 
matters,  but  simply  left  the  theatre,  packed  up  his  belongings, 
and  took  the  next  train  to  Paris.  Wise  M.  Coquelin. 


We  hear  that  Mr.  Arthur  Jones  has  consented  to  write  a 
new  play  for  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is 
commissioned  to  do  the  same.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 


the  far-seeing  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  has  bought  the  entire 
acting-right  of  “ Agatha.”  If  only  he  can  secure  the  same 
cast  for  the  regular  bill  as  he  did  for  the  matinee,  the  Criterion 
Theatre  will  certainly  have  to  be  enlarged  to  four  times  its 
present  dimensions. 


Sarah  Bernhardt,  contrary  to  our  own  and  many  other 
prognostications,  is  playing  to  immense  business  at  the 
English  Opera  House  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  On  Saturdays 
she  plays  to  about  £iooo\  and  the  good  lady’s  terms  are 
thirty-three  per  cent,  for  her  own  salary  alone  out  of  the 
gross  receipts. 

A copy  of  a new  publication  called  “Mothers  and  Daughters” 
has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  is  an  unpretentious  little  paper, 
but,  like  many  other  unpretentious  things  and  people,  it  is 
likely,  in  a quiet  way,  to  do  much  good  work.  There  is  a 
Chit-Chat  column  ; advice  as  to  what  books  to  read  ; fiction, 
poetry  ; and  sundry  short  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
both  mothers  and  daughters.  One  of  these,  by  Dr.  Edis, 
is  “ A Physician’s  Plea  for  Lessening  the  Overworking  of  Shop- 
women.”  The  author  speaks  of  the  weariness  and  the 
detriment  to  health  caused  to  young  girls  in  shops  by  the 
many  hours  they  are  obliged  to  stand,  and,  as  legislation  is 
slow  in  taking  up  the  matter,  he  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to 
mothers  and  daughters  to  do  their  shopping  early,  and  so,  by 
their  forethought,  lifting  a heavy  burden  from  their  sister 
women. 


Another  correspondent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Birming- 
ham touches  upon  the  same  subject  of  long  hours  for  women 
workers.  Laundries  are  especially  dwelt  upon,  where 
women  stand  at  the  wash-tubs  from  8 a.m.  till  8 p.m. ; these 
are  the  regular  hours,  and  such  a thing  as  working  all  night  is 
not  unknown.  One  instance  is  given  of  a woman  working  for 
twenty  hours;  and  for  this  she  was  paid  at  the  munificent  rate 
of  seven  shillings  per  week,  and  her  overtime  reckoned  at  half 
a-day.  If  this  is  all  true,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
is,  can  nothing  be  done  by  legislation,  or  by  a strong  repre- 
sentation of  public  opinion,  to  help  these  poor  women,  many 
of  whom  have  a home  to  care  for,  and  children  to  look 
after  when  they  return  home  worn  out  by  a hard  day’s  work  ? 
Why  should  not  laundries  be  brought  under  the  Factory  Act, 
and  be  visited  by  inspectors  who  will  see  that  the  employees 
are  not  overworked,  and  that  the  buildings  are  healthful. 


That  charming  Yorkshire  seaside  resort,  Filey,  of  which 
we  both  have  happy  remembrances,  is  to  have  a sea-wall, 
to  extend  along  the  beach,  from  the  Ravine  to  the  Crescent 
Hill,  a distance  of  700  yards.  This  undertaking  will  vastly 
improve  the  neighbourhood.  The  construction  of  such  a wail 
has  long  been  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  is 
^10,813.  Energetic  little  Filey  is  always  anxious  to  increase 
its  popularity  as  a seaside  resort. 


Bradford  and  the  neighbouring  tow-ns  right  loyally  sup- 
ported the  annual  Infirmary  Demonstration,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  held  in  Peel  Park,  Bradford,  on  Whit-Monday 
and  Tuesday.  The  attendance  was  immense,  some  110,000 
people  having  passed  the  turnstiles  during  the  tw-o  days. 
The  attractions  wrere  many  and  varied,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Bradford  medical  institutes  are  the  richer  by  some 
£$oo  or  £600. 


Now  that  Huddersfield  has  decided  to  throw  open  its  fine 
Town  Hall  for  Sunday  concerts  and  lectures,  &c.,  the  musical 
part  of  the  community  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  its 
Town  Council,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  them  to  peamit 
Sunday  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  to  be  given  during 
the  summer  months  in  their  fine  parks,  and  thus  confer  a 
great  boon  to  the  many  people  who  promenade  in  the 
charming  parks  of  Beaumont  and  Greenhead,  If  we  might 
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venture  to  give  a hint  to  those  who  desire  this  ODject> 
we  v/ould  say  let  no  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  class  o 
music  to  be  performed,  but  give  the  conductors  and  . band 
masters  carte  blanche  with  regard  to  the  most  suitable 
selections  for  Sunday  music,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
of  all  good  judges  of  music. 


twelve  persons  chosen  on  Whit-Tuesday  in  each  year. 
Strange  as  the  bequest  was,  it  has  up  to  the  present  time  been 
duly  administered,  the  singular  scene  taking  place  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church,  and  generally  in  the  presence  of  a fair 
number  of  persons,  including  the  minister,  who  has  to  record 
the  nunber  cast  by  each  competitor  and  declare  who  are  the 
winners. 


Active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  forthcoming 
Leeds  Musical  Festival.  A third  full  rehearsal  by  the  festival 
chorus  has  taken  place  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds,  when 
the  “ Spectre’s  Bride  ” and  Mozart’s  Requiem  were  gone 
through.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  rehearsal,  Mr.  Joseph 
Barnby,  the  conductor,  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  with 
the  performance.  About  300  members  of  the  chorus  were 
present. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  deaf  and  dumb 
mutes  to  be  seen  revelling  in  all  the  pleasures  of  outdoor 
sports ; but  it  is  seldom  that  one  reads  of  a more  pathetic 
incident  than  that  recorded  by  a correspondent  in  an  evening 
contemporary.  It  was  a cricket  match  played  by  the 
cripples  of  the  Kensington  Cripples’  Institute.  There  was 
not  a sound  boy  among  the  two  sides.  Six  of  the  outside 
had  crutches,  and  one  a wooden  leg.  One  bowler  had  a crutch 
under  his  right  arm,  and  he  bowled  with  his  left  hand.  One 
batsman  sat  on  a sort  of  seat,  on  which  he  was  strapped,  and 
he  had  a crutch  under  his  left  arm  and  batted  with  his  right 
hand.  The  activity  and  energy  of  these  poor  boys  was  most 
marvellous,  and  they  displayed  as  much  zeal  in  the  game  as  any 
of  the  numerous  elevens  that  performed  close  at  hand  in  the 
same  ground.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  these  poor  unfor- 
tunate children  are  not  totally  debarred  from  at  least  one 
outdoor  sport  that  tends  to  give  so  much  enjoyment. 


It  is  surprising  what  afflicted  people  can  do  when  they  are 
put  to  it.  We  have  often  watched  a cripple  newsvendor  who 
has  one  leg  paralysed, and  is  therefore  compelled  to  use  a crutch. 
He  sells  evening  papers,  and  it  is  a wonderful  sight  to  see  him 
“ hop,  step,  and  jump,”  crutch  in  hand,  when  he  has  bought  his 
papers  and  is  eager  to  sell  them.  It  takes  a tolerably  good 
runner  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Then  there  is  a blind  man  that 
we  can  call  to  mind  who  does  not  adopt  the  conventional 
mode  of  groping  his  way  along  by  means  of  a stick  and  the 
kerb  of  the  pavement,  but  who  walks  along  as  if  he  were  in 
full  possession  of  his  eyesight,  and,  considering  the  fact  that 
he  is  sightless,  keeps  a remarkably  straight  line.  These 
instances  could  of  course  be  multiplied  to  any  extent ; but 
they  are  simply  mentioned  in  order  to  show  that  those  afflicted 
do  present  a noble  example  of  the  way  in  which  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  can  be  got  over. 


The  date  of  the  centenary  of  Shelley’s  birth  is  August  4th. 
The  poet  passed  his  early  years  at  a place  called  Field  Place, 
about  two  miles  from  Horsham.  The  question  has  been 
mooted  in  this  Sussex  agricultural  town  as  to  the  desirability 
of  celebrating  the  event  in  some  way  or  another.  At  first 
the  idea  fell  flat ; but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Stanley  Little’s  efforts, 
there  is  the  promise  of  something  being  done.  He  has 
induced  Mr.  R.  H.  Hurst,  the  much-respected  owner  of 
Horsham  Park,  to  preside  at  a meeting  at  which  the  matter 
is  to  be  discussed.  If  the  good  people  of  Horsham  do  not 
want  to  be  set  down  as  unappreciative  of  the  fame  of  one  who 
was  practically  their  townsman,  as  well  as  one  of  England’s 
greatest  poets,  they  will  see  that  some  commemoration  of  the 
the  event  is  made. 


Eccentricity  was  probably  never  carried  to  a greater  extent 
than  by  a certain  Dr.  Wilde,  who  lived  at  St.  Ives.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  will  of  this  man  of  medicine  is  given  in  the 
Million , and  among  the  bequests  was  a sum  of  £50  to  be  in- 
vested so  as  to  realise  £3  a year.  With  the  latter  money  six 
Bibles  were  to  be  bought  and  raffled  for  within  the  church  by 


It  wall  be  remembered  that  we  had  something  deprecatory 
to  say  about  the  proposed  parachute  descent  from  the  Devil’s 
Dyke,  near  Brighton.  Twenty  thousand  persons  wended  their 
way  to  this  picturesque  spot  on  the  day  selected,  only  to  be 
disappointed.  Just  as  everything  appeared  to  be  ready  for  the 
ascent  to  be  made,  there  came  a sudden  gust  of  wind — and  if 
there  is  a spot  in  England  where  the  wind  is  felt,  it  is  on  the 
Dyke  hills — and  burst  the  balloon.  We  had  almost  said  a 
fortunate  thing  too ; but  while  we  deprecate  parachute 
descents  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  anyone  put  to  an  unexpected  pecuniary  loss. 


What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  At 
least  the  Hove  bath-chairmen  think  so.  The  Brighton  bath- 
chairmen  have  been  permitted  to  raise  their  prices.  The 
cry  from  the  Hove  men  to  the  local  body  there  is  “ Me  too, 
please.”  And  it  will  be  as  well,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  in 
the  twin  towns. 


Delegates  from  Swansea  have  brought  forward  a motion 
protesting  against  the  increase  of  female  clerks  m the  postal 
and  telegraphic  departments.  Why,  oh  short-sighted  dwellers 
in  Swansea,  are  you  anxious  to  deprive  women  of  a post 
which  they  can  fill,  and  fill  well,  and  more  cheaply  than  their 
brother  man  ? Men  have  many  a chance  open  to  them  which 
is  closed  to  women.  Rob  them  of  their  situations  in  the 
post-offices,  and  thousands  of  women  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
world,  and  we  shall  have  a return  of  those  benighted  ages 
when  daughters  were  content  to  live  on  their  parents  during 
their  lifetime,  and  after  the  death  of  their  national  supporters 
to  foist  themselves  off  upon  some  other  relatives. 


Now  that  girls  have  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  indepen- 
dence, they  will  scarcely  be  willing  to  return  to  the  old  condi- 
tion ; neither  will  struggling  parents  desire  once  more  to 
find  themselves  with  a family  of  daughters  on  their  hands. 
The  Army  is  crying  out  for  more  men  of  a better  class.  This 
is  not  an  opening  to  be  despised.  Our  British  young 
men  would  be  all  the  better  if  conscription  were  the  law  in 
this  country  ; and,  failing  that,  if  better  class  men  were  to 
enlist  in  our  Army  the  pay  would  no  doubt  before  long  be 
increased,  aud  our  youths  would  find  that  they  had  not  done 
at  all  a bad  thing  for  themselves  in  quitting  their  postal  and 
telegraphic  duties  for  the  more  manly  occupation  of,  if  not 
exactly  fighting  for  their  country,  at  least  preparing  them- 
selves to  do  so. 


Off,  men,  to  join  the  ranks  ! The  life  is  not  an  unpleasant 
one,  and  offers  many  attractions  to  the  man  of  an  observant 
and  enterprising  spirit.  But  by  all  means  leave  the  female 
clerks  their  bread-and-butter,  and  let  the  men  carve  out  some 
other  career  for  themselves,  either  with  sword  or  pen. 


Again  it  is  our  pleasant  task  to  give  most  hearty  thanks  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  so  kindly  come  forward  in  reply 
to  our  appeal  for  Lady  Jeune’s  fund  for  sending  children  to 
the  country.  The  sum  of  £6  17s.  2d.  has  already  been  passed 
on  to  Lady  Jeune,  and  now  we  have  again  £\  16s.  id.  to 
place  at  her  disposal ; and  we  trust  as  the  weeks  go  on  the  cry 
of  the  children  rising  from  cur  crowded,  airless,  suffocating 
London  streets  will  reach  other  ears,  and  meet  with  the  same 
kindly  and  generous  response  as  it  has  done  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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Here  we  record  the  sums  as  we  received  them  : — W.  G.  M., 
is.;  C.  S.,  is. ; From  a lover  of  children,  2s.  6d.  ; J.  R.  and 
E.  M.,  3d.;  F.  S.  B.,  is.;  Chitray,  6d.  A correspondent 
from  Bristol  Gardens  writes,  “ Permit  me  to  endorse  the 
remarks  of  your  Croydon  correspondent  in  your  last  issue. 
Many,  like  myself,  are  able  to  give  a few  pence,  where  a 
shilling  would  have  to  be  looked  at  twice  before  being  spent. 
I have  much  pleasurein sendingyou  3s.,theresultofanimproptu 
collection,  and  wish  you  every  success  with  your  Children’s 
Fund.”  Now,  we  ask,  could  a letter  be  written  in  a kindlier 
spirit,  and  could  the  “ sending  round  of  the  hat  ” be  for  a 
better  purpose?  Many  thanks  to  “Twin  Wire”  and  his 
friends. 


Another  collection  comes  to  us  from  St.  Andrew’s  School, 
Eastbourne.  We  are  asked  to  “ kindly  place  the  cheque, 
value  £■},  17s.  iod.,  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund.  The  occasional 
offertory  in  our  school  chapel  last  Sunday  was  devoted  to  this 
object.”  We  heartily  thank  both  Mr.  Browne  and  every 
member  of  St.  Andrew’s  School  for  this  handsome  gift.  From 
E.  Sufferk,  is.;  Eccles,  is.;  and  Nellie  Farjeon,  5s.  This 
contributor,  by-the-bye,  is  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  B.  L. 
Farjeon,  the  well-known  novelist.  Although  not  yet  twelve 
years  old,  Eleanor  Farjeon  has  blossomed  forth  as  a poetess, 
and  her  first  published  poem  can  be  found  in  Partner’s 
recently  published  book,  “ Famous  People  I have  Met.”  The 
pretty  little  poem  was  written  when  Nellie  was  only  nine 
years  old. 


From  “Anonymous”  we  have  received  is.,  which  was  spun 
across  the  publisher’s  counter  at  the  office.  If  this  gentleman, 
who  states  he  is  going  to  bring  us  a shilling  every  week,  will 
only  wait  one  moment  when  he  next  calls,  we  will  thank  him 
personally,  or  at  least  get  a name  or  initials  under  which  to 
place  his  subscription.  In  is.  “ G.  C.”  (Graham  Road)  we 
recognise  a second  donation  from  one  of  our  earliest  contri- 
butors. 


The  “ Ayes  ” have  won  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The 
decision  is  recorded  of  those  who  were  asked  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Gentlewoman  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  whether  women 
desire  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament.  The  result  is  that 
8301  voted  “ Yes,”  and  only  1 158  expressed  “ No.”  “ This,” 
says  the  Editor — and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  a tinge  of 
sarcasm  in  the  remark — “is  an  interesting  and  useful  indica- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the  ‘ womanly  mind  ’ of  the 
Kingdom  upon  the  subject.” 


“Strathlogan,”  a new  play  by  Messrs.  Charles  Overton 
and  Hugh  Moss,  and  produced  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre 
on  Thursday  last,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  the  cast  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  plot  has 
done  duty  for  so  many  melodramas  in  bygone  Irish  dramas, 
that  the  spectators  enjoyed  none  of  the  pleasant  surprises 
they  expect  when  witnessing  a new  play  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Charles  Overton,  who  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
good  judge  of  theatrical  wares,  has  certainly  not  displayed 
his  usual  judgment  in  producing  “ Strathlogan,”  though  it 
is  quite  possible  the  piece  may  please  a certain  section  of 
the  public  who  delight  in  sensationalism. 


The  hero,  or  rather  heroes,  for  there  are  two,  Strathlogan 
and  one  Maurice  O’Mara,  are  well  played  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Waring  and  Mr.  Reeves  Smith.  Miss  Olga  Brandon  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Dorr — prettier  than  ever — represent  the  two 
heroines.  Mr.  Fleming  was  too  melodramatic  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory  ; he  indulged  in  that  dreadful  clutching  mania 
so  many  actors  feel  it  their  duty  to  portray  when  portraying 
the  remorse- stricken  villain.  When  in  England  we  are  not 
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fond  of  this  style  of  acting.  The  most  realistic  performance 
was  that  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Bedford.  In  the  last  act  this 
actor  showed  remarkable  talent,  albeit  of  a disagreeable  kind, 
the  cleverness  of  which  cannot  be  denied.  Miss  Ada  Ferrar 
was  a little  too  stilted  and  artificial  to  be  altogether 
pleasing ; but  Mr.  J.  R.  Crauford  was  quite  at  home  as  a 
light,  easy,  good-natured  friend  to  various  members  connected 
with  the  Strathlogan  murder. 


The  dresses  worn  by  the  ladies  are  charming.  Miss 
Dorr’s  evening  gown  of  pink  and  green  was  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  toilettes  ; and  Miss  Olga  Brandon’s  white  silk,  with 
broad  satin  stripe,  was  as  becoming  to  her  as  it  was  artistic. 


Are  cricket  and  football,  boating  and  cycling,  responsible 
for  the  neglect  of  education  ? The  Hon.  E.  Lyttelton  offers 
a direct  negative  to  any  such  proposition.  He  says  that  the 
man  who  can  retain  his  cheerfulness  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  vicissitudes  through  which  he  has  to  pass  when  in 
the  cricket-field,  “ has  learnt  an  amount  of  self-discipline 
which  no  other  frequent  experience  during  his  youth  can 
possibly  give  him.”  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  opinion  is  that  of  a head- 
master as  well  as  a noted  cricketer. 


Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  England  too  much  time  is  given 
to  athletic  games  of  all  sorts,  which  could  be  more  profitably 
spent  in  some  useful  study  which  would  bring  a man  in  after 
life  perhaps  fame  and  fortune,  or  at  least  enable  him  to  earn 
more  money  than  he  otherwise  would.  But  this  is  only  our 
opinion,  and  may  be  worth  little  or  nothing  at  all.  We  have 
heard,  indeed,  cricket  alluded  to  as  “ the  backbone  of  Eng- 
land.” We  don’t  quite  see  where  the  backbone  comes  in, 
but  we  know  that  a good  many  backs  have  been  broken  or 
injured  both  at  cricket  and  football ; and,  judging  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cyclists  who  now  flood  our  thoroughfares,  a 
good  many  backs  are  getting  very  rounded  and  bowed  nowadays. 
If  it  were  possible  for  our  youths  to  sit  upright  on  their  bicycles 
we  could  only  think  of  cycling  as  one  of  the  best,  the  most 
healthful,  and  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  recreations.  The  iron 
horse  is  fleet,  and  can  take  its  rider  far  out  of  the  stuffy 
towns  into  the  sweet  country  air  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  and,  moreover,  costs  its  owner  nothing  to  feed. 


Pleasantly  concurrent  with  the  visit  to  this  country  of  the 
Hon.  G.  R.  Dibbs,  Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
the  appearance  in  the  Morning  Post  of  nearly  a column 
devoted  exclusively  to  Australian  news.  The  indifference, 
amounting  to  absolute  neglect,  usually  manifested  by  the 
London  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
towards  all  matters  touching  the  Antipodes  is  more  than 
phenomenal.  It  is  absolutely  insulting  to  our  kith  and 
kin  in  the  Pacific. 


It  is  a standing  joke  in  the  Australian  colonies  that  there 
once  arrived  at  the  Melbourne  Post  Office  a letter  addressed 
“John  Smith,  Australia;”  and  that  at  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  there  was  found  in  the  mail  bags  from  England  a 
newspaper  addressed  “ Mrs.  Larkins,  Sydney,  near  Brisbane, 
Dunedin,  South  Australia.”  “ Self  ” has  very  often  been 
asked  whether  there  were  many  half-castes  in  Australia, 
and  whether  the  Creoles  outnumbered  the  white  population. 


We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  Australasian  corres- 
pondents ; and  we  hope  ere  long  to  have  a series  of  articles  in 
Sala’s  Journal  on  things  Antipodean,  from  the  pen  of  an 
eminent  Avriter  who  knows  Australia  well,  and  who  for  many 
years  of  his  life  made  that  country  his  home. 

Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

♦ 

IV. 

ROYAT. 

It  is  a greet  advantage  when  we  find  within  easy  access,  and 
in  one  of  the  most  lovely  districts  of  F ranee,  a holiday  resort  that 
combines  so  many  of  those  necessaries  which  both  the  invalid 
and  the  pleasure-seeker  require.  The  valley  of  Royat,  the 
ancient  Rubiacum  (supposed  to  be  so-called  from  the  reddish 
hue  of  its  rocks)  is  situated  in  the  charming  Auvergne  district, 
in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  close  to  the  historical 
mountain  of  this  name,  from  the  summit  of  which  we  may,  by 
the  aid  of  a good  glass  on  a favourable  day,  get  a glimpse  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  express  train  runs  from  Paris  about  9 a.m., 
and  reaches  Royat  at  6,  calling  on  the  way  at  Nevers, 
St.  Germ-d-Fosses  and  Clermont-Ferrand,  the  capital  of 
Auvergne,  which  is  but  half-an-hour’s  drive  from  Royat, 
and  only  eleven  minutes  distance  by  train.  There  is  now 
in  completion  an  electric  train  which  runs  from  Mont  Ferrand 
to  Clermont  Ferrand,  to  Royat,  the  Col  de  Ceyssat,  the 
base  of  the  Puy  de  D6me,  and  by  a funicular  line 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  And  we  believe  there 
is  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a first-class  hotel  on 
the  Puy  de  Dome  commanding  a view  of  Royat,  the  vast 
plain  of  the  Limagne  as  far  as  the  Forez  Mountains  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  the  mountains  of  the  Cantal  and 
Mont  Dore.  Gardens  and  orchards  well  stocked  with  fruit ; 
springs  of  fresh  water  which  here  and  there  bubble  up  and 
add  to  the  verdure  that  everywhere  surrounds  us;  woods  of 
fir,  pine,  and  oak ; brooks  which  “ wander  in  an  out 
picturesque  villages,  and  remains  of  ancient  castles,  or  the 
ruins  of  old  religious  houses,  and  cone  shaped  hills,  with  their 
volcanic  debris,  meet  us  constantly  on  our  walks  or  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Royat.  The  man  or  woman  must 
indeed  be  blind  to  the  picturesque,  and  care  little  for  all  that 
appeals  to  his  geological,  historical,  or  archaeological  interest 
if  he  passes  a dull  day  at  Royat. 

In  Clermont,  close  by,  is  the  fine  old  Gothic  Cathedral  with 
its  perfect  choir,  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  and  some 
other  curious  and  interesting  specimens  of  13th  century 
architecture.  Near  at  hand  are  the  petrifying  springs  of  St. 
Alyre.  From  the  heights  of  Puy  de  Chateix,  Puy  du  Pariou, 
Le  Puy  Chopine,  Puy  de  Come,  from  the  picturesque  village 
of  Durtol,  or  the  mediaeval  Mont-Rognon  Castle  near  Romagnot, 
there  are  panoramic  views  of  surpassing  beauty.  Towns, 
villages,  old  hamlets,  here  and  there  some  venerable  castle  or 
modern  villa,  innumerable  hills  and  mountain  peaks,  far 
stretching  plains  interspersed  with  woods,  surround  us  every- 
where. And  we  can  take  no  walk  without  discovering  some 
rich  archaeological  or  architectural  treat,  some  evidence  of 
Roman  life  and  occupation,  some  stirring  reminder  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
historic  valleys  passed  in  the  eventful  mediaeval  and  succeeding 
centuries.  Those  who  have  joined  a party  for  a visit  to  the 
Puy  de  D6me  when  the  “ Black  Cap  ” is  not  on  to  deter 
excursionists,  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  magnificence  of 
the  view  which  rewarded  them  when  they  reached 
the  summit.  We  can  assure  those  who  have  not, 
that  they  have  before  them  one  of  the  grandest 
panoramic  effects  they  are  likely  ever  to  see.  1 he  hardier 
visitor  may  venture  up  after  midnight  to  see  the  sun  rise  from 
the  top,  and  the  glorious  sight  will  well  repay  the  exertion 
involved  in  the  mighty  ascent.  Nor  is  it  the  views  from  the 
Puy  de  Dome  alone  that  reward  the  climber : there  is  the 
observatory  at  the  top,  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  erected  to 
Mercury  Arvernus,  wilh  its  enormous  blocks  of  Domite , hewn 
into  steps,  and  walls  which  were  in  parts  30  feet  thick.  Near 
is  the  spot  on  which  the  witches  held  their  dance  before  the 
Chapter  of  Saint  Barnabas  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  that  name. 
Here  the  monks  of  Orcival  officiated  in  the  12th  century;  and 
later,  in  the  16th,  the  ceremony  of  the  “ Black  He  Goat  ” was 


enacted,  and  a sorceress  was  duly  burned.  Within  an  hour’s 
journey  by  train  is  the  famous  Hugenot  town  of  lsoirc. 
Here  many  a bloody  scene  was  enacted  in  those  dark  and 
superstitious  times,  when  religious  fanaticism  excited  the 
worst  human  passions  to  deeds  of  horrible  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed. At  one  time  in  the  16th  century,  all  that  was  left  of 
it  was  a column  erected  by  the  victors,  on  which  was  the 
inscription  “ Ici  fut  Ysoire.”  And  not  far  off  are  the  tuffa 
Grottos  of  Jonas,  believed  by  some  to  be  troglodytic  dwellings 
which,  subsequently  to  the  times  of  their  Celtic  possessors, 
were  converted  into  Templar  fortresses  by  that  renowned  order. 

Turning  to  the  strictly  medical  aspects  of  Royat,  we  may 
regard  these  from  its  climatic  effects  and  the  action  of  its 
mineral  waters.  Its  altitude  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  its  position  amongst  the  surrounding  hills,  give  a degree 
of  freshness  to  the  air  which  materially  assists  the  action  of 
its  springs.  The  climate,  however,  is  variable,  and  there  are 
occasional  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  which  we  would 
naturally  expect  from  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Auvergne.  Also  there  are  periodical  storms,  in  which 
volcanic  dust,  gathered  in  eddies  from  the  soil,  is  decidedly 
unpleasant,  while  the  hot  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  is  often  very 
trying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Royat  itself.  But  the  air  is 
uniformly  dry  and  the  passing  disturbances  are  quickly  re- 
covered from,  while  even  in  the  warmest  days  the  evening  air 
is  delightfully  cool  and  refreshing.  It  is  to  these  refreshing 
and  dry  properties  of  its  atmosphere  that  Royat  doubtless 
owes  much  of  its  reputation  in  those  patients  who  have  what 
we  doctors  call  lymphatic  temperaments,  and  in  rheumatic 
and  gouty  joint  affections.  This  effect  is  doubtless  heightened 
by  the  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  great  variety 
of  scenery  and  all  the  objects  of  interest  which  the  visitor  has 
within  ready  access.  If  the  plan  of  placing  a good  hotel  on 
the  Puy  de  Dome  is  carried  out,  those  who  have  had  a course 
of  the  Royat  waters  will  find  a stay  at  the  altitude  of  4800 
feet  of  great  benefit  if  not  a necessity,  and  a welcome  alter- 
native to  the  journey  to  the  Swiss  Engadine.  More  especially 
does  this  apply  to  the  anaemic  sufferers  who  go  to  Royat,  for 
whom  the  more  invigorating  mountain  air  is  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  the  Royat  cure. 

There  are  four  mineral  springs — the  Eugenie,  (930  Fahr.), 
clear,  gaseous,  and  nearly  odourless,  which  contains  a large 
quantity  of  lithia  so  valuable  in  gouty  conditions  ; the  Caesar, 
weaker  than  the  Eugenie  and  a little  cooler  (83°  Fahr.),  also 
highly  gaseous  ; it  can  be  drunk  in  larger  quantity  and  gives  a 
most  refreshing  (“  Champagne  ”)  bath ; the  Saint  Mart 
(86°  Fahr.),  an  important  water  for  gout,  also  containing  a 
very  large  quantity  of  lithia  and  free  carbonic  acid  ; the 
Saint  Victor  (68°  Fahr.)  is  the  principal  spring  for  anaemic 
cases,  as  it  holds  iron  and  arsenic  in  greater  quantity  in  solu- 
tion, while  the  alkaline  salts  it  contains  assist  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  these  tonics. 

From  the  nature  of  these  waters  it  may  be  surmised  that 
there  are  three  classes  of  sufferers  who  derive  especial  bene- 
fit at  Royat : the  gouty,  the  anaemic,  and  those  who  from 
overwork  or  worry  suffer  from  general  nervous  debility.  The 
affable  local  English  physician,  Dr.  Brandt,  lays  special 
stress  on  the  value  of  the  Carbonic  douche  in  those  bronchial 
cases  of  a gouty  character  which  go  to  the  Spa.  But  our 
experience  is  limited  rather  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Royat  waters  on  those  gouty,  nervous  and  dyspeptic  cases 
attended  by  an  anaemic  state.  In  these  we  have  seen  the 
best  and  most  permanent  results.  And  in  any  anaemic 
persons  with  slight  skin  troubles  suffering  also  from  gout,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  pass  on  from  Royat  to  Bourboule,  a few 
hours’  journey  where  the  stronger  arsenical  waters  may 
complete  the  cure.  For  those  young  women  for  whom 
arsenic  as  well  as  iron  is  indicated,  we  know  of  no  better 
Spa  in  Europe  than  Royat.  With  its  casino,  its  theatre, 
its  bands  and  promenade,  its  gymnasium  and  other  places 
of  amusement,  we  can  commend  this  delightful  Auvergne 
resort  to  our  readers. 

There  is  no  lack  of  admirably  managed  hotels  and  com- 
fortable furnished  apartments.  Keflex. 
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A HOUSE  WITHOUT  BOOKS  IS  LIKE  A BODY  WITHOUT  A SOUL. — ClClYO. 


OLD  TALLEYRAND. 

Memoirs  ok  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  Edited,  with  a 
preface  and  notes,  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  Griffith, 
Farran,  and  Co. 

The  publication  of  the  fifth  and  last  volume  of  Talleyrand’s 
Memoirs  gives  us  a work,  of  which  it  may  be  emphatically 
said — although  the  saying  is  painfully  hackneyed — that  no 
gentleman’s  library  should  be  without  it.  Two  of  the  volumes 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  M.  Ledos  de  Beaufort, 
and  the  remaining  three  by  Mrs.  Angus  Hall,  while  to  each 
volume  there  is  a frontispiece  portrait  of  Talleyrand  at  different 
epochs  of  his  life.  Thus,  we  begin  with  the  youthful  Abbe 
de  Perigord,  from  an  original  pastel.  The  juvenile  cleric  is 
rather  good-looking,  and  has  quite  an  amiable  smile  on  his 
lips.  He  wears  a bushy  wig,  not  quite  so  voluminous  as  that 
of  Dr.  Parr,  immortalized  by  Sydney  Smith,  but  still  a suffi- 
ciently portentous  peruke.  In  the  portrait  after  Prudhon,  en- 
gravedinVol.  II.,  Talleyrand  has  grown  middle-aged  ; he  wears 
his  own  hair  very  long,  and  if  I were  any  judge  of  physiognomy, 

I should  say  that  his  mouth  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
strongly  denote  two  qualities — craft  and  gluttony.  In 
Vol.  III.,  we  have  Talleyrand  as  Prince  of  Benevent,  after 
F.  Gerard.  He  wears  a magnificent  Court  dress,  and  a star 
with  the  eagle  on  his  left  breast.  The  expression  of  the  face 
is  rather  sad,  and  it  is  evidently  an  official  portrait,  in  which 
the  painter  has  subdued  the  more  repulsive  traits  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  model.  The  fourth  portrait,  taken  while 
Talleyrand  was  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s,  is  almost  a caricature,  but  it  is  probably  true  enough 
to  nature,  and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  of  the 
wonderful  old  diplomatist  given  me  by  my  mother,  who,  sixty 
years  ago,  frequently  met  the  Prince  in  London  society.  The 
last  portrait  is  from  a painting  by  R.  E.  Scheffer,  taken  in  1838, 
the  very  year  of  Talleyrand’s  death.  We  see  a very  aged, 
careworn,  sad  man,  probably  racked  by  internal  disease,  and, 
perhaps,  somewhat  disturbed  by  conscience — if  Charles 
Maurice  de  Talleyrand  Perigord  could  afford,  or  cared  to 
keep,  a conscience  at  all. 

It  would  have  been  additionally  interesting,  perhaps,  had 
the  English  publishers  thought  fit  to  give  us  a few  more  illus- 
trations, to  expand,  if  not  to  exhaust,  the  iconography  of 
Talleyrand.  For  example,  his  long  hair,  his  rounded 
shoulders,  and  his  club  foot  were  all  outrageously  carica- 
tured by  Gillray,  in  his  etching  of  the  Coronation 
of  Napoleon  the  First,  in  1804,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  same  savage  pictorial  lampoon,  there  is  a forerunner 
of  the  scandalous  rumour,  current  during  the  Second 
Empire,  that  Hortense  Beauharnais,  Queen  of  Holland, 
and  mother  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  was  the  chert  amie  of  Napo- 
leon the  Great.  Gillray  says  so  bluntly,  in  a libellous  label. 
Finally,  there  is  a well-known  humorous  portrait,  in  outline, 
by  Alfred  Croquis  (Daniel  McLise,  R.A.),  in  one  of  the 
earlier  volumes  of  Fraser's  Magazine  The  French  Am- 
bassador in  London  is  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  just  returned  to  the  Embassy,  after  playing 
whist  at  the  Travellers’  Club,  and  to  McLise’s  sketch  is 
appended  some  sarcastic  remarks,  written,  I should  say,  by 
Dr.  Maginn. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  these  five  volumes  bristling  with 
witty  anecdotes,  or  replete  with  new  revelations,  touching 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the 
Restoration,  and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  will  be  somewhat 
disappointed.  The  Memoirs  are,  indeed,  a most  valuable 
and  instructive  contribution  to  the  history  of  the'  momen- 
tous periods  just  alluded  to ; but  they  do  not  clear  up 
many  historical  mysteries,  and,  as  for  the  lon-mots  reputed 
to  have  been  uttered  by  Talleyrand,  most  of  those  witty 
sayings  have  already  been  published  fifty  times  over.  I 


could  fill  page  after  page  of  the  “ Salad  of  Anecdotes”  with 
stories  about  Talleyrand. 

Here  and  there,  however,  the  Prince  of  Benevent  gives 
us  a taste  of  his  racily  spiteful  character.  In  November, 
1831,  he  writes  from  London  to  the  Princess  de  Vaudernont 
— in  which  name,  by  the  way,  the  English  translator  has 
erroneously  given  an  acute  accent  to  the  “e” — “1  am  not 
thinking  of  returning  to  Paris;  I have  not  said  so  to  anyone; 
it  is  one  of  the  tales  invented  by  Madame  de  Flahaut,  who 
is  ever  hoping  she  may  come  to  England,  where,  however, 
she  will  not  come,  because  she  is  detested,  and  because  her 
husband  is  not  a sufficiently  important  personage  for  the 
Embassy  in  London.”  This  is  Charles  Maurice  de 
Talleyrand  Perigord  all  over,  and  I note  another  curious 
characteristic  of  the  man  who  knew  his  time  so  well,  and 
served  that  time  so  impartially.  While  Napoleon  was  in 
power,  he  was  always  “ Bonaparte  ; ” at  the  Restoration  the 
fallen  Emperor  becomes  “ Buonoparte.”  It  was  one  of  the 
most  absurd  features  in  the  English  and  French  Royalists’ 
hatred  of  Napoleon,  always  to  spell  his  name  in  accordance 
with  its  Italian,  or  Corsican,  orthography,  and  never  to 
recognise  the  Gallicised  appellation  of  “ Bonaparte.” 

G.  A.  S. 


My  Water-Cure.  By  Sebastian  Kneipp.  Parish  Priest 
of  Worishofen,  Bavaria.  London  : H.  Grevel  and  Co. 

When  a book  has  run  through  thirty-six  editions  it  speaks 
for  itself  that  there  is  something,  either  in  its  contents  or 
style,  which  hits  the  public  fancy.  But  though  this  book 
has  been  thus  well  received  in  Germany,  the  English  transit 
tion  has  until  the  present  issue  been  very  incomplete,  j.  he 
author  expresses  himself  with  a directness  and  simplicity 
which  are  truly  refreshing.  The  phraseology  of  the  ordinary 
popular  medical  handbook  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Common  sense  is  the  prevailing  element  running  through  the 
volume,  and  by  common  sense  and  observation  many  diseases 
may  be  averted.  The  hardening  process  is  especially  advo- 
cated. Various  systems  are  recommended  in  words  to  make 
the  chilly  shiver,  and  the  nervous  utterly  collapse ; such  as 
walking  barefooted  in  wet  grass,  on  wet  stones,  in  newly 
fallen  snow,  or  in  cold  water  ; and  we  are  assured  that  those 
who  will  try  these  methods  will  soon  place  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  enemies  as  catarrh,  sore  throat,  and  many 
other  minor  ailments,  which,  though  small  in  themselves, 
often  lay  the  foundation  for  serious  disorders.  The  necessity 
for  gradually  hardening  a child,  is  especially  dwelt  upon  as  a 
means  of  keeping  it  healthy  and  robust  in  after  life.  The 
book  is  divided  under  three  chief  headings  : — the  first,  the 
application  of  water,  containing  full  information  concerning 
every  kind  of  bath,  ablution  and  bandages  ; the  second  part, 
under  the  title  of  Apotheca,  treats  of  simple  medicines  such 
as  might  form  the  stock  of  any  sensible  wife  and  mother  ; 
while  the  third  and  last  dwells  upon  the  various  diseases  and 
disorders  which  afflict  the  human  race.  This  volume  should 
take  its  place  as  an  honoured  member  of  the  domestic 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  day. 


Practical  Gastronomy.  By  Charles  Herman  Senn. 

London  : Spottiswoode  and  Co. 

This  volume,  in  spite  of  its  title,  must  not  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a cookery-book.  Those  readers  who  would  find 
nothing  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  choicest  collection  of 
recipes,  or  menus,  will  find  much  readable  and  interesting 
matter  in  this  work.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  “The 
Art  of  Cookery,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  and  after  discoursing 
upon  the  culinary  peculiarities  of  various  ages  and  nations, 
we  are  introduced  to  sundry  old  cookery  books,  one  of  which, 
published  in  1662,  not  only  deals  -with  the  cooking  of  the 
meals,  but  gives  advice  as  to  the  deportment  of  the  guests  : — ■ 
“ Discover  not  by  any  ravenous  gesture  your  angry  appetite. 
Do  not  eat  spoon-meat  so  hot  that  the  tears  stand  in  jTout 
eyes.  Fill  not  your  mouth  so  full  that  your  cheeks  shall 
swell  like  a pair  of  Scotch  bagpipes.”  To  children  the  follow- 
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ing  is  addressed : — “ Forbear  putting  both  hands  to  your 
mouth  at  once,  nor  gnaw  your  meat,  but  cut  it  handsomely. 
When  you  have  dined  or  supped,  rise  from  your  table,  and 
carry  your  trencher  or  plate  with  you,  doing  your  obeisance 
to  the  company.”  "What  would  the  child  of  the  present  day 
think  if  told  to  take  up  its  plate  and  walk,  after  making  its 
obeisance  ? The  author  is  of  opinion  that  “ for  a plain,  and 
at  the  same  time,  substantial  meal,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
agreeable  than  a well-cooked  English  dinner.  The  patriotic 
Briton,”  he  says,  “has  a right  to  be  proud  of  dhackerays 
lines : — • 

Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  is, 

I hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss ; 

Your  silly  entrees  and  made  dishes 
Were  never  intended  for  us. 

But  a plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy, 

I pray  thee  get  ready  at  three. 

Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  and  juicy, 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  be  ? " 

But  a great  many  men  nowadays  are  not  content  with  the 
“ plain  leg  of  mutton,”  and  neither  would  they  be  happy  if 
dining  at  three.  After  carrying  us  through  a course  of 
sumptuous  feasts  in  the  olden  time,  the  author  gives  us  an  old 
Scotch  grace  which  might  be  used  with  advantage  to-day 
“ Some  have  meat,  but  cannot  eat.  And  some  can  eat,  but 
have  no  meat.  But  we  have  meat  and  we  can  eat,  and  so 
the  Lord  be  thankit.”  Turning  to  the  more  practical  part  of 
the  book,  we  find  a menu  compiler,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  cooks  and  housewives,  for  every  kind  and 
variety  of  dish  is  to  be  found  both  under  its  English  and 
French  name,  and  a slight  description  of  the  dish,  if  the 
English  name  does  not  carry  a very  clear  idea  with  it.  After 
this  comes  a very  complete  list  of  menus  drawn  from  many 
sources,  suitable  for  luncheons,  dinners,  and  suppers  for 
restaurants,  clubs,  and  private  families.  Then  we  get  menus 
from  Germany,  Sweden,  Italy,  Roumania,  1 urkey,  Japan,  and 
China.  Humorous  menus — a Shakesperian  bill  of  fare,  a 
Scotch  Sunday  dinner  menu,  the  bill  of  fare  of  a beanfeast 
dinner,  and  a poetical  menu  of  a complimentary  farewell 
dinner  to  a young  lady.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  wines, 
the  order  of  their  service  and  their  varieties.  After  this  we 
get  biographical  notices  of  sundry  chefs  and  epicures,  such  as 
Careme,  who  presided  over  the  cuisines  of  many  crowned 
heads,  receiving  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  princely 
salary  of  ^"100  a month.  MM.  Francatelli,  Soyer,  and  others, 
all  come  under  notice.  The  last  part  of  the  book  gives  a 
culinary  dictionary  and  many  practical  household  recipes, 
most  of  which  will  be  new,  and  all  so  simple  as  to  be  within 
the  range  of  skill  of  the  most  elementary  cook. 

The  Satires  of  Cynicus.  London  : The  Cynicus  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co., 
Limited. 

This  is  a cheap  edition  of  a work  originally  issued  to 
subscribers.  It  contains  numerous  illustrations,  highly 
suggestive,  and  exceedingly  droll.  Indeed,  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pictures,  the  versified  text,  now  and  then  supplied, 
being  intended  to  interpret  and  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
artist’s  clever  pencil.  “ Cynicus  ” applies  his  lash  with 
pleasing  impartiality.  All  ranks  of  society,  the  follies  both 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  the 
whims  and  foibles  of  human  nature  all  the  world  over,  are 
held  up  to  ridicule,  and,  generally  speaking,  with  the  object 
of  “ pointing  a moral.”  The  book  is  certain  to  amuse,  all 
readers. 


The  Best  Tour  in  Norway.  By  E.  J.  Goodman.  London  : 

Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

If  no  other  benefit  were  obtained  from  reading  this  book, 
at  least  Mr.  Goodman  may  pose  as  a benefactor  to  that  part 
of  the  travelling  public  who,  with  large  desires  to  see,  are 
blessed  with  pockets  of  but  limited  capacity  ; for  he  shows  us 
at  how  reasonable  a rate  a tour  may  be  made  in  what  is, 
when  compared  to  the  over-crowded  Switzerland,  Rhineland, 
or  the  Tyrol,  an  almost  unbeaten  track.  Travellers  and 
tourists  there  are  in  plenty  ; but  this  plenty  sinks  into  insig- 


nificance beside  the  swarms  that  overrun  favoured  routes  in 
these  better  known  districts.  When  we  find  that  by  the 
Wilson  Line  from  Hull  the  return  fare  to  Christiana,  Bergen, 
or  Stavanger  is  but  £6  first-class,  and  £\  10s.  second,  we  feel 
that  the  tour  may  be  within  measurable  distance  of  many  of 
us  ; and  when,  farther  on,  Mr.  Goodman  tells  us  of  a dinner 
consisting  of  salmon,  fried  and  boiled,  “ hacked”  steak,  omelette 
aux  confitures,  and  another  native  dish  resembling  Devonshire 
junket,  for  which  he  was  charged  the  modest  sum  of  one  shilling 
and  eightpence  ; that  six  shillings  and  eightpence  will  pay  for 
the  hire  of  a boat  and  two  strong  rowers  for  the  whole  of  the 
day ; and  again,  that  a meal  ordered,  but  not  eaten,  was  not 
charged  for  in  the  bill,  we  feel  inclined,  without  farther 
calculation  of  those  unpleasant  things  “ways  and  means,”  to 
start  at  once.  But  this  new  knowledge  of  the  reasonable 
economy  of  the  route  is  not  the  only  recommendation  to  the 
book,  which  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
gives  us  most  excellent  and  practical  advice  as  to  the  best 
way  of  getting  about  the  country.  Besides  favouring  us  with 
charming  and  forcible  descriptions  of  the  places  and  scenery 
through  which  he  passed,  Mr.  Goodman  seems  to  have 
brought  away  with  him  a good  impression  of  the  Norwegian 
character.  He  says,  “ It  is  a fact,  characteristic  of  the 
national  good-nature,  that  a Norwegian  is  always  ready  to  do 
his  best  to  serve  you,  and  if  he  finds  he  cannot  do  what  you 
want  of  him,  he  passes  you  on  to  someone  else  who  can.” 
The  author  prefaces  his  work  with  a few  words  of  apology  as 
to  the  title.  He  does  not,  he  says,  claim  for  his  narrative 
any  superiority  to  any  other  work  that  has  been  written  on 
Norway,  but  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  route  he 
describes  is  the  very  best  to  be  adopted  “ by  those  who  wish 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  beauties  of  Western  Norway 
within  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks,  which  is  about  the 
average  holiday-time  of  most  people.”  To  all  who  intend 
making  a tour  in  Norway  we  cordially  recommend  this  book. 
A close  study  of  it  will  teach  them  much  that  is  worth  learn- 
ing, and  if,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  so  gained,  the  intending 
visitor  takes  with  him  a goodly  quantity  of  that  bonhomie 
with  which  Mr.  Goodman  appears  to  have  been  so  plentifully 
supplied,  and  which  enabled  him  to  see  all  things  in  the 
cheerful  spirit  which  is  so  pleasing  a characteristic  of  the 
book,  he  will  probably  return  from  his  travels  refreshed  both 
in  body  and  mind,  and  with  grateful  remembrances  of  the 
mentor,  guide,  and  friend  who  so  ably  coached  him  in  his 
preparations  and  arrangements. 


Glimpses  "into  Nature’s  Secrets.  By  Edward  Alfred 
Martin.  London  : Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

These  interesting  essays  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  different  papers  and  magazines ; but  in  book  form 
they  come  with  an  agreeable  freshness.  They  afford  evidence 
of  careful  study  and  research,  and  the  author  does  well  to 
give  to  others  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  we  become 
better  acquainted  with  those  creatures  of  the  sea  shore  familiar 
more  or  less  to  all,  and  in  the  second  we  have  a study  of 
ancient  history  in  the  form  of  “ rock  written  stories.” 
Apparently  Mr.  Martin  has  a great  partiality  for  Brighton. 
His  studies  to  a very  great  extent  have  been  made  upon  its 
shores.  He  tells  of  many  things  connected  with  the  “ sad  sea 
waves,”  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  forget  to  warn  us  that 
a little  knowledge  of  natural  history  may  be  considered  by 
some  a disagreeable  thing.  Who  is  there  among  us  that  does 
not  appreciate  the  succulent  oyster  ? but,  as  Mr.  Martin  very 
truly  observes,  this  toothsome  delicacy  will  not  be  any  the 
more  esteemed  “ when  one  recognises  the  fact  that  in  eating 
a dozen  oysters  one  disposes  of  twelve  stomachs,  twelve 
mouths,  twelve  nerve-ganglions,  twelve  hearts,  and  twelve 
livers.”  In  the  same  chatty  and  agreeable  style  the  author 
deals  with  other  objects  of  the  sea  shore.  V>y  way  of  variation, 
he  also  takes  his  readers  for  a pleasant  ramble  over  the 
Downs,  narrates  to  them  all  the  pleasures  derived  during  the 
journey  by  road  from  London  to  Brighton,  and,  getting  away 
from  the  south,  descants  on  the  salient  and  distinctive  features 
pertaining  to  that  pretty  watering  resort  Felixstowe. 
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10  a.m.  at  Great  Grubby  Street  Police  Court. 


Part  I. 

You  have  some  business  to  transact  at  the  tribunal,  which 
gives  its  name  to  this  article,  and,  upon  my  word,  I don’t 
envy  you.  Long  years  ago,  Charles  Dickens  gave  the  generic 
name  of  “ villanous  ” to  London  police  courts ; although, 
since  his  time  the  “ villanous  ” old  police  court  in  Bow  Street 
has  been  demolished,  and  a new  and  handsome  palace  of 
correctional  justice  has  been  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  on  the  site  of  Broad  Court.  The  Metropolitan  police 
courts,  structurally,  with  their  surroundings,  may  (with  the 
exception  of  Bow  Street),  without  much  exaggeration,  be  pro- 
nounced a scandal  to  London,  and  to  our  much-vaunted 
civilization.  The  only  good  things  that  I can  discern  about  a 
police  court,  are,  first,  the  worthy  magistrates  who  administer 
justice  there,  and  mingle  their  justice  with  mercy ; and, 
secondly,  the  gentlemen  of  the  press — I beg  you  will  not  call 
them  reporters — who  give  us  day  by  day  such  accurate,  and, 
sometimes,  such  graphic  narratives  of  the  cases  brought 
before  those  stipendiary  Caesars,  who  work  almost  as  hard  as 
journalists  do,  in  a vitiated  atmosphere,  and  in  villanous 
company,  for  a salary  of  ^”1200  a year.  Well ; Henry  Fielding, 
the  author  of  “ Tom  Jones,”  and  one  of  the  first  Metropolitan 
“ beaks  ” of  note,  only  got  ^*300  a year,  and  he  qualified  his 
wage  as  consisting  of  “ the  dirtiest  money  in  the  world.”  The 
incomes  of  our  modern  stipendiaries  are  at  least  clean. 

Various  kinds  of  business  may  have  led  you  at  ten  o’clock 
this  instant  morning,  to  seek  out  the  particular  London  slum, 
which  is  additionally  dishonoured  by  the  presence  of  Great 
Grubby  Street  police  court.  It  may  be  that  you  wish  to  com- 
plain to  the  worthy  magistrate  of  your  next-door  neighbour,  who 
persists  in  keeping  in  his  back-yard  a number  of  cocks  which 
crow  distractingly  every  morning;  while  the  lady  who  inhabits 
the  house  on  the  other  side,  entertains,  in  addition  to  several 
piratical  cats,  a parrot  which  uses  language  unfit  for  publica- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  an  affectionate  boa  constrictor,  and  a merry 
rattlesnake,  or  two.  Possibly,  organ-grinders  may  be  your 
grievance ; or  you  wish  to  protest  against  the  annoyance 
caused  you  by  the  speculative  builder,  who  is  erecting  a flat, 
nineteen  stories  high,  over  against  your  dwelling;  thus  depriv- 
ing you  of  light  and  air  ; and  inflicting  additional  torture  on 
your  nerves  by  the  circular  saw-mill,  which  he  has  set  up  on 
a bit  of  waste  ground  for  the  use  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners, 
who  are  making  the  fittings  for  the  flats.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  it  is  not  a compulsory  interview  that  you  are 
about  to  have  with  the  worthy  magistrate,  and  that,  at  ten 
o’clock,  you  will  not  have  to  surrender  your  bail.  You  will  be 
able  to  avoid,  I should  say,  such  disagreeable  contingencies, 
if  you  will  carefully  abstain  from  assaulting  the  police  in  a 
broil  at  Piccadilly  Circus  after  midnight;  or  officiating  as 
managing  director  of  the  Bogus  Prospectus  Extraction  of 
Gold  from  Assafcetida  Company,  Limited  ; and,  in  particular, 
if  you  are  not  connected  with  any  agencies,  syndicates,  or 
bureaux  for  swindling  amateur  authors  out  of  their  manu- 
scripts, or  cheating  poor  little  cooks  and  nursery  maids,  who 
are  ambitious  to  appear  on  the  music-hall  stage,  and  who 
are  often  cozened  out  of  all  the  money  they  can  scrape  to- 
gether by  the  knaves  who  profess  to  be  able  to  procure 
engagements  for  them.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  safest 
hypothesis  that  can  be  adopted  to  account  for  your  presence 
at  the  Court,  this  Monday  morning — be  very  careful  to 


remember  that  it  is  the  second  day  of  the  week — is,  that  you 
are  bound  on  a simple  errand  of  compassion. 

The  civil,  honest,  intelligent,  and  sober  young  fellow,  who 
drives  your  brougham,  is  in  trouble.  He  has  a worthless 
faggot  of  a wife,  who,  in  addition  to  drinking  overmuch  and 
beating  him  when  she  is  tipsy,  has  a propensity  for  stealing 
small  articles  and  pawning  them  ; and  for  such  an  act  of 
larceny,  comprising  the  appropriation  of  a feather-bed,  a 
blanket,  and  a clock,  she  was  given  into  custody  late  on 
Saturday  night.  Unfortunately,  the  incensed  landlady,  the 
owner  of  the  stolen  chattels,  gave  the  perfectly  innocent 
husband  in  charge  at  the  same  time.  It  was  too  late  to 
procure  bail ; and  they  were  both  locked  up.  So  you  have 
come  down  to  Great  Grubby  Street  to  procure  legal  assistance 
for  a man  whom  you  know  to  be  blameless,  and  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  goodness  of  his  character,  if  you  are  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

I am  not  going  to  tell  you  in  what  district  of  the  Metro- 
polis Great  Grubby  Street  is  situated,  or  even  to  provide 
you  with  any  direct  indication  as  to  the  road  you  should 
follow,  to  find  out  the  exceptionally  dingy  and  squalid 
Temple  of  Themis  in  question.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  you 
tumble,  so  to  speak,  unawares  on  Great  Grubby  Street : a 
slum  which,  you  may  choose  to  think,  is  not  far  from  the 
Euston  Road;  or  just  a little  more  than  a stone’s  throw  of 
Rochester  Row,  Westminster;  or  is  within  pistol  shot  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road ; or  is  a shilling  cab  fare  from  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  You  find  yourself  in  Great  Grubby  Street, 
and  that  should  be  enough  for  you.  How  horribly  the  place 
smells  1 That  is  about  the  first  of  the  impressions  which  you 
receive.  Everything  of  an  edible,  potable,  or  household-stuff 
nature,  which  is  vended  in  the  shops,  seems  to  have  an 
unpleasantly  “ high  ” flavour.  Many  of  the  shop-windows 
are  unglazed  ; and  the  proprietors  of  the  establishments 
which  really  have  glazed  frontages,  are  in  the  habit  of 
exposing  a large  quantity  of  their  surplus  merchandise  on 
the  foot  pavement.  Thus,  your  feet  stumble,  not  like  those 
of  Friar  Lawrence,  at  graves;  but  at  sides  of  bacon,  hunks  of 
cheese,  barrels  of  soft  soap,  ropes  of  onions,  and  baskets  full 
of  green  stuff,  all  cheap  and  all  emitting  powerful  odours. 
Then,  the  dried  haddocks  and  the  red  herrings,  and,  if  it  be 
winter  time,  the  sprats ! Then,  the  reeking  perfume  of  the 
fried  fish  shop  at  the  corner,  and  the  fearfully  “ loud  ” 
emanations  from  the  cat’s-meat  shop  next  door ; to  say 
nothing  of  the  odour  of  the  teeming  population  of  Great 
Grubby  Street — their  garments,  and  themselves.  It  happens 
to  be  a “ London  Particular  ” foggy  morning,  to  boot ; and 
about  half-past  nine  it  begins  to  rain ; so  the  rain  beats  down 
on  the  smoke,  and  the  smoke  on  the  fog ; and  all  three  either 
smirch  your  face  and  hands,  or  go  down  your  throat  till  you 
are  half  suffocated  and  wholly  sickened. 

But  oh  ! what  a surprise  ! There  are  two  really  handsome 
shops,  oases  in  this  desert  of  ugly  squalor.  The  shops  stand 
side  by  side,  and  both  have  evidently  been  decorated  regardless 
of  expense.  One  is  kept,  so  an  inscription  in  very  large  white 
letters  on  the  plate  glass  windows  proclaims,  by  Mr.  Crafton 
Foxifum,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Weasel  Wideawake.  These 
esteemed  traders  sell  neither  butter,  nor  bacon,  nor  onions, 
neither  cheese,  nor  firewood,  nor  fried  fish;  they  both  sell  Law. 
In  fine,  they  are  both  solicitors,  in  constant  and  remunerative 
practice  at  the  police  court  opposite ; and  are  both  in  much 
request  among  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  “in  trouble”  on 
suspicion  of  offences  against  the  criminal  statutes.  If  Charley 
Lightfingers,  popularly  known  in  swell  - mob  circles  as 
“ Nickemquick,”  is  arrested  for  picking  pockets  in  a Congrega- 
tional Chapel  during  the  sermon,  his  first  utterance,  after 
declaring  that  he  is  as  innocent  as  a child  unborn,  of  the 
offence  imputed  to  him,  is  to  secure  the  sendees  of  Mr. 
Crafton  Foxifum  ; and  if  BUI  Bludgeon  has  been  “run  in ’’for 
about  the  fifteenth  time  for  savagely  beating  his  wife,  it  is 
very  often  the  poor  bruised,  but  still  loving  woman  herself, 
who  waits  as  early  in  the  morning  as  she  can  on  Mr.  Weasel 
Wideawake,  at  his  office  in  Great  Grubby  Street,  and  in- 
structs him,  weeping  and  sobbing,  to  come  up  and  speak 
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for  the  ferocious  brute,  her  husband,  who,  she  plaintively 
declares,  is  very  good  to  her  when  the  drink  is  not  in 
him.  But  pray  do  not  think  that  pickpockets  and  wife- 
beaters  are  the  only  clients  who  bring  their  painfully 
gathered  moneys  to  Mr.  Foxifum  or  Mr.  Wideawake.  A 
London  police  court  is  a sieve  through  which  pass  in  the 
course  of  every  year  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — aye,  and 
of  women  and  children  too.  Peers  of  the  realm,  officers  of 
high  rank  in  both  services,  schoolmasters,  ladies  of  fashion, 
clergymen,  actresses,  country  squires,  tourists  from  the  Con- 
tinent or  from  America,  may  all  have  occasion  to  seek  the 
services  of  one  of  the  two  solicitors  who  impartially  divide 
their  attention  between  their  noble  or  fashionable  clients  and 
the  thieves  and  swindlers,  and  scamps  of  every  grade,  who 
stand  in  need  of  legal  assistance.  Not  unfrequently  the  case 
to  be  heard  at  Great  Grubby  Street  is  of  such  importance 
that  some  very  distinguished  solicitor  indeed — say  Mr.  George 
Findout — comes  down  in  person  to  conduct  either  the 
prosecution  or  the  defence  ; nay,  even  such  forensic  grandees 
as  Mr.  Blatant,  Q.C.,  or  Mr.  Tully  Kikeron  may  be  re- 
tained in  some  unusually  prominent  cause.  The  bulk  of  the 
legal  business,  however,  at  Great  Grubby  Street  falls  to  the 
share  of  Mr.  Crafton  Foxifum  and  Mr.  Weazel  Wideawake. 

The  two  solicitors,  although  rivals  in  business,  are  excel- 
lent friends  in  private  life.  They  are  both  members  of 
the  Betterton  Club,  and  frequently  lunch  there  at  one  p.m. 
Foxifum  has  a beautiful  villa  at  Dulwich,  where,  in  the  bosom 
of  a smiling  family,  he  grows  orchids ; and  Wideawake, 
who  is  a bachelor,  is  noted  for  the  elegant  pate  de  foie  gras 
sandwiches  and  strawberry-and-cream  high  teas,  for  ladies  only, 
which  he  gives  during  the  season  at  his  elegant  flat  in 
Screech  Owl  Street.  Both  these  luminaries  of  the  criminal 
law  are  educated  and  high-minded  gentlemen ; while  the 
magistrates  who  sit  in  judgment  at  the  court  opposite  are  as 
refined  as  they  are  learned.  Mr.  Rhadamanthus  Roe,  for 
example,  is  renowned  as  an  entomologist,  and  is  supposed  to 
possess  a unique  specimen  of  the  great  dromedary-backed 
moth  ; while  his  colleague,  Mr.  Minos  Yakers,  is  known  as  a 
collector  of  Elzevirs,  and  a connoisseur  of  the  old  Dutch 
Masters.  You  would  little  think,  meeting  either  the  magis- 
trates or  the  solicitors  in  polite  society,  and  listening  to  their 
sprightly  and  scholar-like  conversation,  that  they  had  to  pass 
half  their  lives  in  the  company  of  the  scum  of  the  earth,  and 
to  listen  every  day  to  stories  hideous  enough  to  make  the 
blood  run  cold  and  the  marrow  freeze  in  the  spine ! 

It  is  Mr.  Weazle  Wideawake  whom  you  have  chosen  to  de- 
fend the  unhappy  coachman;  but  his  poor  old  father  has  been 
in  advance  of  you;  and  you  find  him  in  the  lawyer’s  office, 
pouring  a piteous  tale  into  the  legal  ear.  He  has  been  a 
coachman  himself,  “which  he  druv  Alderman  Sir  Turtle 
Stakeley,  Barrownight,  seven-and-twenty  years,  and  never, 
either  as  man  or  boy,  did  his  Jemmy  take  a copper  as  didn’t 
belong  to  him.”  Mr.  Wideawake  very  soon  puts  the  poor  old 
father  and  yourself  at  ease.  He  assures  you  that  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  against  the  young  man  ; that  the  wife  only 
will  be  convicted,  and  that  her  husband  will  be  discharged 
and  leave  the  Court  without  a stain  on  his  character.  By 
the  way,  he  adds,  it  might  be  well  to  step  over  the  way  at 
once;  as  Mr.  Rhadamanthus  Roe,  who  sits  this  morning,  is 
a very  punctual  gentleman  ; and  the  list  of  night  charges,  it 
being  Monday,  is  likely  to  be  a somewhat  heavy  one. 

Over  the  way  you  go;  pushing  your  way  through  a shabby, 
steaming  crowd,  which  blacks  up  all  the  corridors  leading  to 
the  Court,  and  which  straggles  out  over  the  roadway  outside. 
Then,  when  you  have  managed  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the 
inconveniently  crowded  court  room,  and  find  yourself  wedged 
between  two  police  officers  upon  a seat  fronting  the  magisterial 
bench,  you  discover  that  among  the  odours  of  Great  Grubby 
Street  there  is  yet  another  one  almost  inexpressibly  noisome 
and  nauseating,  with  which  you  have  hitherto  failed  to  make 
acquaintance.  It  is  the  smell  of  Great  Grubby  Street  police 
court  itself,  and  the  people  in  it.  At  your  back  is  an 
area  set  apart  for  such  of  the  public  as  have  actual 
business  with  the  magistrate,  or  who  are  interested  either  as 


relations  or  as  friends  of  some  persons  “ in  trouble  ” for  some 
delinquency  or  another.  These  spectators  are  subjected  to  a 
very  narrow  scrutiny  by  the  police  on  duty  at  the  door  ; and  if 
they  cannot  advance  an  adequate  plea  for  admission,  they  are 
relegated  to  the  corridors ; where,  as  before  mentioned,  they 
scuffle  and  gabble,  and  impede  the  circulation.  Those  who 
are  allowed  to  be  present  are  all  too  numerous ; and  they  are  all 
fragrant  with  the  same  dull,  vapid,  faintness-engendering, 
sour,  and  almost  stifling  smell,  in  which  the  odours  of 
old  rags,  old  junk,  stale  tobacco,  stale  beer,  sawdust,  turpen- 
tine, and  cheese,  seem  to  be  for  ever  conflicting.  While  you 
are  sniffing,  involuntarily,  these  conglomerated  gusts  of  pesti- 
ferous atmosphere,  you  call  to  mind  Coleridge’s  allusion  to 
the  seventy  distinct  stenches  which  he  smelt  at  Cologne ; and 
anon  there  come  crowding  on  you  memories  of  the  terrible 
stories  which  you  have  read  about  the  Gaol  Fever  of  old,  when, 
at  the  Old  Bailey  or  at  provincial  assizes,  the  dreadful  fumes 
from  the  felon’s  dock  would  poison  the  blood  of  the  Bench 
and  Bar,  and  sweep  judges,  jurymen,  lawyers,  and  witnesses 
to  swift  death. 

There  is  no  Gaol  Fever  nowadays,  and  our  prisons  are  models 
of  cleanliness,  if  not  of  comfort  ; yet,  so  far  as  criminal  justice 
is  concerned,  it  is  usually  administered,  both  in  the  assize 
and  session  Courts,  and  especially — always  with  the  exception 
of  Bow  Street— in  the  police  courts,  in  poky,  stuffy,  grimy 
dens,  in  which  it  is  a standing  marvel  that  those  who  have  any 
business  there  can  keep  their  health.  Mr.  Rhadamanthus  Roe 
has  entered  his  Court ; made  an  affable  bow  to  the  solicitors’ 
table,  and  taken  his  seat,  smiling  benignantly  all  round.  A 
wary  officer  of  police  by  your  side  whispers  that  it  is  one  of 
Mr.  Roe’s  good  days,  and  that  his  Worship  won’t  make  it 
very  “ hot  ” for  the  night  charges.  The  sitting  magistrate  is  a 
very  tall  gentleman,  middle-aged,  and  prematurely  grey.  To 
your  thinking,  the  chief  peculiarity  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance is  his  spotless  cleanliness ; his  cuffs  and  collars  are  as 
the  fresh-fallen  snow;  his  boots  gleam;  and  could  any  sunbeam 
creep  in  through  the  grimy  windows,  the  rays  would  sparkle 
brightly  on  the  magisterial  hat,  brushed  to  a degree  of  exqui- 
site glossiness.  Indeed,  you  cannot  help  fancying  that  the 
immaculate  spruceness  of  the  magistrate  is  a kind  of  protest 
against  his  dingy  surroundings. 

Ah  ! the  night  charges  ! They  trail,  and  draggle,  and  crawl, 
and  sidle  in,  and  are  quietly  handed  into  the  dock  by  the 
gaoler.  Whom  have  we  here  ? Something  that  resembles 
one  of  the  old  wooden  blocks  that  used  to  stand  at  the  doors 
of  tobacconists — a block  in  full  Highland  costume,  but  which 
apparently  has  suddenly  been  endowed  with  life  ; then,  having 
become  a little  too  lively,  has  been  subsequently  rolled  in  the 
mud  of  many  gutters ; and  has  ultimately  been  conveyed  on 
a stretcher  to  the  police  station.  You  cannot  believe  him  to 
be  a real  son  of  Caledonia  stern  and  wild.  In  greater  likeli- 
hood, he  is  a descendant  of  one  of  those  “ Milenders  ” whom 
Theodore  Hook  describes  in  the  procession  that  went  to  con- 
gratulate Queen  Caroline  at  her  house  at  Hammersmith, 
“dressed  up  as  Highlanders  shivering  in  kilts.”  Besides, 
if  he  were  a real  child  of  old  Gaul,  no  amount  of  whiskey  that 
he  had  quaffed  would  have  made  him  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  incited  him  violently  to  pummel  a cabman,  a coffee-stall 
keeper,  and  three  police  constables  in  the  Pentonville  Road. 
Fie  might  have  got  “ a drappie  in  his  ee  ; ” but,  surely,  he 
would  never  have  drifted  into  the  “ fou  ” stage  of  inebriety. 
Moreover,  he  gives  the  name  of  John  Smith : clearly  he 
cannot  be  Rob  Roy  MacGregor  Campbell ; and  the  native 
heath  on  which  he  sets  his  foot  must  be  nearer  Pentonville  than 
the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle.  John  Smith  is  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  forty  shillings,  with  the  alternative  of  a month’s 
imprisonment.  With  the  assault  on  the  police  the  magistrate 
does  not  deal ; because,  from  the  evidence,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  was  John  Smith  who  began  the  fray 
by  butting  at,  kicking,  and  biting  the  guardians  of  the  peace; 
or  whether  they  opened  the  ball  by  battering  his  head  with 
their  truncheons.  But  that  he  has  a broken  head  is  without 
doubt. 

G.  A.  S. 

(To  be  concluded  in  out  next.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII .—Continued. 

" She  told  me  so  herself,  Alec ; and  yet  you  come  to  me  in  the  face  of 
all  this  ? " 

I come  to  you  because  you  are  to  me  more  than  all  the  world,  and  be- 
cause knowing  that  you  are  free,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  become  the 
husband  of  another  woman.  And  besides,  Violet  sent  me." 

•*  Violet  ? " 

" I have  a letter  which  she  sent  you..  I had  forgotten." 

He  gave  her  the  letter.  Eleanor  opened  it  and  read  : 

•*  I have  told  Alec  to  go  to  you  and  to  give  you  this.  We  saw  yester- 
day in  the  English  papers  that  you  are  free  to  marry  him  according  to  the 
law  and  to  your  Church.  If  you  had  not  been  free  I would  have  married 
him  in  spite  of  what  I said  to  you  that  day,  and  knowing  that  he  loved 
you  best,  because  it  would  have  been  a sin  in  him  to  go  on  loving  another 
man’s  wife.  I would  have  done  my  best  to  win  his  heart  from  you,  and 
perhaps — for  he  is  too  good  to  remain  in  sin — in  time  God  would  have 
helped  me  to  succeed.  But  now,  everything  is  different.  The  law  has 
made  you  free ; and  though,  according  to  my  creed  a.nd  his,  he  cannot 
marry  you  without  sin,  he  does  not  feel  this,  and  it  is  between  him  and 
you  aud  God.  I give  him  to  you  if  your  conscience  will  let  you  take  him. 
And  I will  pray  that  you  may  be  happy. — Violet." 

When  Eleanor  had  read  the  letter,  she  let  it  fall  on  her  lap  and  sat 
quite  still,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

•«  Eleanor— Nellie.”  He  kneeled  by  her  chair  and  took  her  hand.  "I 
have  brought  this  trouble  upon  you." 

She  pointed  to  the  letter  : “ Read  it." 

He  did  so,  and  when  he  had  finished,  hid  his  face  with  a groan.  They 
were  like  two  guilt-stricken  creatures.  He  was  the  first  to  rouse  himself. 
•<  Thereisnoway  but  one.  If  it  were  possible,  she  would  not  marry  me  now. 
And  think  of  the  wrong  to  her— the  binding  of  a fresh  young  life  to  the 
wreck  of.ours.  There  is  no  use  in  grieving..  Let  us  accept  the  past  as 
past  and  begin  a new  future.  The  only  future  for  us  must  be  one  in 
which  we  are  together." 

«•  I had  been  thinking  just  before  you  came  in  of  a very  different  future." 
“ What  is  that  ? ” he  asked. 

" I have  had  the  offer  of  an  appointment  as  editor  of  a certain  depart- 
ment of  a large  American  paper.  I saw  the  proprietor  this  morning, 
Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles.  You  will  have  heard  of  her  ? " 

"Yes."  He  had  a vague  notion  of  her  as  a rich,  rather  eccentric 
woman,  who  owned  a number  of  periodicals  in  America. 

Eleanor  went  on,  “ She  is  odd  and  impulsive,  though  she  is  a thorough 
woman  of  business,  and  it  appears  that  she  too  was  unhappy  in  her 
married  life.  There  was  a sort  of  similarity  between  her  case  and,”  Eleanor 
faltered— “ you  have  read  in  the  papers— she  divorced  her  husband 
too,  and  would  take  nothing  from  him  to  live  upon.  She  has  shown  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  my  a flairs.  She  came  to  see  me  a.ter  the  trial 
and  asked  me  what  I was  going  to  do.  She  had  read  some  things  Oj.  mine 
in  the  Woman's  Monitor." 

“ Well  ? ” he  asked. 

Eleanor  was  quite  calm  now.  “ She  offered  me  this  appointment.  I told 
her  that  my  plans  were  chaotic,  and  that  I had  not  been  able  to  consult 
my  relatives.  I wanted  to  ask  Rose  Polhill’s  advice.  She  has  given  me  a 
week  to  decide.  I have  written  to  Rose.” 

" Miss  Polhill  is  ill,”  he  said  iD  a matter-of-fact  way,  though  in  truth 
his  nerves  were  strung  to  keenest  apprehension. 

•<  ill  I " repeated  Eleanor  startled.  " Rose  is  never  ill  ? " 

" She  has  taken  the  influenza,”  he  said  ; " I don’t  suppose  that  means 
anything  serious,  but  she  was  not  able  to  go  up  to  the  Derricks,  and 
Violet  was  looking  after  her." 

There  was  a silence.  Eleanor  sat  buried  in  thought.  He  watched  her. 
«<  Eleanor,”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  passion  in  his  appeal,  " What  do  you 
want  with  a week — with  ten  thousand  weeks  for  a decision  ? ' The  decision 
is  made.  You  will  write  to-uight  to  Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles  and  tell  her 
that  you  cannot  accept  her  offer.” 

"No,”  she  answered,  " I will  not  do  that,  for  I think  that  I shall  accept 
her  offer.  I think  1 shall  go  to  America.” 

" I know  what  you  mean,”  he  went  on  feverishly.  “ You  will  go  till  the 
necessary  time  is  past.  It  might  be  better  for  you  to  be  out  of  England. 
Perhaps  you  are  right.  I can  understand  your  feeling.  We  will  keep  our 
own  counsel,  and  bye  and  bye  I will  join  you  and  we  will  go  out  by 


California  to  Australia.  That's  what  you  meant,  isn’t  it  Nellie  ? " 

He  was  bending  over  her  : his  lips  touched  her  hair. 

“ That’s  what  you  mean,  Nellie  ? ” he  repeated. 

His  lips  rested  on  the  little  rebellious  lock.  He  laughed  aloud  " It  s 
mine  again,  now,”  he  cried.  "lean  kiss  it  if  I choose.”  He  did  kiss  it, 
and  kissed  her  brows,  and  her  eyes,  and  her  lips.  It  was  Morges  over 
again.  No;  they  were  back  in  their  corn-loft,  and  all  the  years  were  as 
nothing  ; and  she  was  a girl  once  more,  and  he  was  her  first  love. 

And  then  she  remembered  all  that  lay  between — the  years  of  married 
life,  the  scene  in  the-  Court  a few  hours  back — or  was  it  ages  ? She 
remembered  her  little  girl,  the  girl  who  was  dead.  There  came,  also, 
a vision  of  Violet,  who  was  little  more  than  a child.  And  she  was 
taking  everything  from  Violet,  and  leaving  her  desolate.  What  if  any 
woman  had  served  her  own  child  so  ? For  a few  moments  her  very  being 
seemed  torn  in  an  agony  of  revulsion  and  shame  and  self  hatred.  Sne 
tore  herself  from  him.  "Go  away,”  she  cried,  “don  t you  see  that  it 
is  more  than  I can  bear.  I must  have  time  to  think.  Leave  me  to 
myself.  I have  gone  through  too  much.  It  is  cruel  of  you,  Alec, 
to  come  to  me  now.” 

He  got  up,  sobered  instantly.  "Very  well.  I will  go  back  to  Vevey 
to-night.  You  shall  be  free  even  from  the  feeling  that  I am  in  London. 

I shall  never  change  Eleanor ; and,  as  far  as  Violet  is  concerned,  things 
are  unalterable.  She  could  not  wish  it  otherwise.  They  will  all  know 
by  this  time  that  our  engagement  is  broken  off.  My  future  is  in  your 
hands.  You  must  do  with  it  as  you  will.  Only,  I implore  you,  dou  t 
wreck  our  lives  a second  time.” 

She  stood  gazing  at  him  wildly,  but  saying  nothing.  He  went  on. 

" I think  I have  a right  to  exact  a promise  from  you." 

" What  is  that  ? " 

" That  you  will  write  to  me  in  a week's  time — not  to  tell  me  wh&t 
my  fate  is  to  be,  but  as  a friend,  so  that  I may  at  least  know  what 

your  movements  are.” 

"Yes,  I will  do  that.  Forgive  me  if  I seem  hard.  Do  you  think 
it  doesn’t  cost  me  anything  ? ” 

"You  were  right,”  he  said  hastily,  "I  was  cruel  to  come.  I ought 
to  have  written.  It  was  inconsiderate  of  me  not  to  remember  all 
that  you  have  gone  through— that,  perhaps,  it  was  scarcely  fitting— so 
soon.  But  conventional  scruples  ought  not  to  stand  between  you  and  me.” 
" Good-bye,”  she  said. 

" Good-bye,  darling,  be  merciful  to  me  and  to  yourself.”  He  did  not 
attempt  even  to  take  her  hand.  "That  is  my  address  at  Vevey,”  he 
said,  tearing  a leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  on  which  he  had  written.  "I 
rely  on  your  promise."  And  he  left  her  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered. 

Eleanor  sat  thinking  long  after  he  had  gone.  She  was  at  one  of 
life's  cross  roads,  and  she  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  A sort 
of  stupor  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  her.  She  wondered  t>hat  she 
did  not  feel  it  all  more  keenly.  Her  whole  life  was  changed,  and, 
somehow,  it  did  not  seem  anything  very  wonderful.  She  marvelled, 
looking  back  upon  the  interview,  and  realizing  in  a dazed  way  what  it 
involved,  that  she  had  been  able  to  let  Alec  go  so  easily.  Perhaps  he 
was  angry  with  her.  Perhaps  he  might  never  come  back  again ; and, 
perhaps,  so  much  the  better. 

The  post  brought  her  a great  many  letters.  She  had  got  accustomed  to 
receiving  the  kind  of  letters  which  come  for  some  little  time  to  a woman 
whose  name  has  figured  in  the  papers.  They  were  mostly  letters  from 
unknown  correspondents ; she  had  so  few  friends.  Before  she  had  finished 
reading  the  batch  there  was  a double  knock  and  ring  at  the  hall  door, 
and  a telegram  was  brought  her.  She  saw  at  once  that  it  was  from 
Lausanne.  It  ran  thus: — 

‘‘Miss  Polhill  very  ill.  Come  if  possible. — Violet  Derrick. 

Fate  was  playing  a strange  game.  How  curious  it  wouid  be  if  she  were 
to  travel  back  with  Alec  on  the  morrow. 

Of  course  she  must  go  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning.  She  did  not 
hestitate.  Rose  Polhill  was  the  only  relation  she  had  in  Europe— almost 
in  the  world — and  Rose  Polhill  had  been  very  good  to  her. 

She  did  her  packing  that  night,  and  wrote  such  letters  as  were  necessary, 
exolaining  her  departure  to  those  whom  it  concerned ; among  them,  one 
to  Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles  stating  the  circumstance  of  Rose's  illness,  and 
asking  if  her  decision  regarding  the  American  appointment  might  be  held 
over  till  Miss  Polhill  were  well  enough  to  be  consulted.  She  knew  from 
what  Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles  had  said  to  her  that  there  was  no  immediate 
hurry,  and  that  her  request  would  be  willingly  granted.  She  went  to  bed 
very  late,  and  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  was  up  again. 

Charing-Cross  station  was  misty  with  fog,  and  she  hurried  at  once  into 
a second-class  carriage.  As  she  peered  through  her  veil,  looking  with 
mingled  hope  and  terror  at  the  men  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  platform, 
she  could  see  no  sign  of  Alec.  Then  she  laughed  at  herself  for  the  foolish 
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presentiment  which  had  made  her  certain  that  Alec  would  be  in  that  train. 
It  was  destined,  however,  to  be  verified.  At  Dover,  as  she  turned  her  head 
for  an  instant  before  stepping  on  to  the  plank,  she  saw  that  he  was  behind 
her.  When  they  were  on  deck  he  took  her  bag  from  her  in  an  authoritative 


way. 


"Let  me  carry  this  please,  and  put  you  into  a sheltered  place,  and 
then  I shall  go  away  and  net  bother  you." 

A whimsical  fancy  struck  her  and  she  gave  a little  laugh  which  grated 
on  him  curiously.  “ Did  you  think  I was  running  after  you  ? she  said. 

••  Good  heavens,  no  ! But  it  is  strange  that  since  we  are  running  away 
from  each  other,  we  should  have  chosen  the  same  train." 

For  answer  Eleanor  took  from  her  purse  Violet’s  telegram  and  gave  It 
to  him.  He  made  a movement  of  dismay.  " I am  very  sorry.  I was 
afraid  she  was  ailing,  and  called  to  enquire  the  morning  I left.  It  was 
then  that  Violet  gave  me  the  letter  to  you." 

" I am  glad  that  Violet  is  with  her  " said  Eleanor,  trying  to  speak  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way.  " It  will  be  good  for  both." 

He  found  a seat  for  her.  " Is  this  too  cold  ? Would  you  rather  go 
below  ? ” 

“ No,"  she  answered  " I will  stay  here." 

He  left  her,  returning  only  occasionally  to  ask  if  he  could  get  her  any- 
thing : once  to  wrap  an  opossum  rug  round  her.  She  stroked  the  familiar 
fur,  looking  up  at  him  with  a smile  that  he  thought  infinitely  pathetic.  •'  I 
used  to  have  one,  and  I lost  it.  In  the  winter  when  I first  came  to 
England  I was  like  a black  gin,  always  wrapped  up  in  my  ’possum  rug." 

He  seemed  tempted  to  say  something,  but  restrained  himself,  and  went 
away  again.  Another  time  he  brought  her  some  wine,  and  when  they  left 
the  steamer  saw  her  in  to  a carriage.  At  the  different  stopping  places 
he  came  to  bring  her  food,  and  see  if  she  wanted  anything,  but  he  never 
obtruded  himself,  and  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  his  delicacy.  When  at 
last  she  got  out  at  Lausanne  he  did  not  come  near  her,  and  she  under- 
stood his  motive,  and  again  was  grateful. 

It  was  not  Violet  who  greeted  her  when  she  reached  the  Maison 
Marotte,  but  Mrs.  Derrick.  The  poor  lady  looked  flushed,  and  anxious, 
and  there  was  a stiffness  in  her  manner,  which  hurt  Eleanor  sorely,  and 
intensified  her  sense  of  guilt.  " I am  very  glad  you  have  come  so  soon," 
she  said.  " Poor  Miss  Polhill  seemed  to  wish  so  to  have  you,  and  she 
evidently  didn’t  like  to  telegraph.  That  was  Vi’s  doing." 

“ I am  very  grateful  to  her,"  Eleanor  answered,  in  a choked  voice. 
“ Please  tell  me  how  Rose  is." 

••  She  is  a little  better  to-day,  and  the  doctor  thinks  she  will  pull  round. 
Yesterday  it  seemed  very  doubtful — she  had  influenza,  you  know,  and  it 
turned  to  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  there  -were  complications.  Of 
course,  we  got  a nurse,  but  Violet  has  been  with  her  mostly  till  last  night, 
and  I took  her  place.  Vi  doesn’t  seem  well  herself.  I hope  it  isn’t  the 
Influenza ; it  is  catching,  they  say.  I suppose  Miss  Polhill  caught  it  from 
Lily,  who  has  been  down  with  it,  but  is  all  right  now." 

Mrs.  Derrick  fidgetted  about  the  room  while  Eleanor  undid  her  cloak  and 
took  off  her  hat.  She  seemed  to  want  to  say  something,  and  to  be  afraid 
to  say  it.  At  last  she  began  abruptly. 

"Vi  is  just  wonderful.  I suppose,  Mrs.  Darlow — if  you  are  Mr*. 
Darlow " 

Mrs.  Derrick  gave  an  odd  little  snort  which  was  half  a sob. 

" Yes,”  said  Eleanor,  calmly,  " I am  Mrs.  Darlow." 

" I don’t  understand  about  these  things — and  the  law.  and  all  that — I 
only  wish — oh  I Mrs.  Darlow — I suppose  it  isn’t  your  fault ; but  if  only  you 
hadn’t  come  here  I Vi  was  so  fond  of  him  ; and  there  are  nine  of  them, 
and  the  Major  getting  more  reckless  every  day  ; and  he  would  have  mads 
her  such  a good  husband." 

" You  can't  wish  that  I hadn't  come  here  more  than  I do  myself.  If 
you  knew  how  I feel  about — about  your  daughter,  you  wouldn't  hate  mo 
bo  much,  Mrs.  Derrick.  Perhaps  you'd  pity  me  a little  if  you  knew  every- 
thing." Eleanor’s  voice  broke.  She  turned  away,  and  leaned  her  head 
against  the  mantelpiece.  Mrs.  Derrick  saw  that  her  frame  shook  with 
Buppressed  emotion. 

" I don’t  hate  you.  Perhaps  you  don’t  care  for  him.  I shouldn't  have 
thought  you  felt  things,  you  always  seem  so  cold ; and  you  threw  him 
Over  once.  If  you  don’t  care,  then  just  think  of  us  a little.  Think  of  Vi. 
It's  all  nonsense  to  say  that  men  don’t  get  over  these  things.  He  had 
got  over  it.  It  would  never  have  come  back  if  he  hadn’t  come  across 
you.  He’d  get  over  it  again.  And  you  know,  Mrs.  Darlow,  in  his  Church 
and  mine  there’s  no  such  thing  as  divorce.  Ha  will  be  committing  a sin 
if  he  marries  you." 

Mrs.  Derrick  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  retreated  in  a hurriedly  dis- 
posed fashion.  She  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  Major  wbat  she  had  said. 
She  knew  that  he  would  scold  her  for  having  been  undignified  and  wanting 
In  proper  pride.  "What  did  that  matter  ? " thought  poor  Mrs.  Derrick* 


"she  had  broken  the  ground  ; she  would  renew  the  attack  on  a more  fitting 
occasion.  She  did  not  despair  of  things  yet  coming  right.” 

The  nurse  appeared  and  took  Eleanor  into  her  cousin’s  room.  Poor 
Rose  was  very  ill,  but,  as  she  murmured  in  her  weak  voice,  she  had  turned 
the  corner  now.  "It’s  Violet’s  nursing,”  she  whispered;  "and  she's 
caught  it  from  me.  I want  to  know  how  she  is." 

Eleanor  sent  up  to  inquire,  and  the  answer  came  that  the  doctor  had 
sent  Miss  Violet  to  bed,  and  he  wasn’t  sure  if  it  was  influenza.  Rose  was 
a little  happier,  but  at  intervals  all  the  time  she  would  murmur  some- 
thing about  Violet.  She  could  hardly  speak,  but  she  managed  to  say  later 
to  Eleanor,  pressing  her  hand,  "You’re  free  now.  Don’t  go  and  make 
another  mess  of  it." 

The  next  morning  there  came  a letter  from  Alec.  It  was  admirably 
reserved;  he  implored  for  news  of  Miss  Polhill.  Eleanor  wrote:  "Rosa 
was  gaining  ground.  There  would  soon  be  no  cause  for  anxiety.’’  She  told 
him  of  Violet’s  illness.  It  was  influenza  the  doctor  had  pronounced,  and 
she  was  weak,  and  had  to  be  kept  up  with  champagne,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  anticipate  even  a severe  attack. 

Mrs.  Derrick  did  not  come  down  again.  The  Major’s  big  feet  once  or 
twice  trod  the  little  passage  leading  to  Rose’s  room,  and  he  knocked  to 
make  inquiries  and  report  on  his  own  invalid.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  came  face  to  face  with  Eleanor,  and  asked  if  he  might  come  in.  She 
opened  the  door  wide  and  pointed  to  a chair.  " We  musn't  talk  loud," 
she  said,  “ Rose  is  asleep."  He  seated  himself  clumsily. 

" Mrs.  Darlow,"  he  said,  "I've  got  a message  for  you  from  Vi.  She 
would  like  to  see  you." 

Eleanor  shrank  with  pain.  She  had  dreaded  this.  " Oh — I cannot," 
she  exclaimed,  involuntarily ; and  added  " would  it  not  be  too  much  for  her  ? " 

“ She  wants  it,  and  besides  she  is  getting  on  all  right  now.  I want  to 
take  her  to  Mentone  as  soon  as  she  can  travel." 

" To  Mentone ! ” 

■'  Yes,  she  has  had  an  Invitation  to  stay  there  with  my  sister,  and  it’s 
the  best  thing  she  can  do.  Look  here,  Mrs.  Darlow,  there’s  no  use  beating 
about  the  bush.  Vi  has  been  cut  about  that  affair  with  Alec  Dundas.  Of 
course  she  says  it  was  she  who  broke  off  the  engagement,  but  perhaps  yoa 
know  better  than  anybody  why  it  has  been  broken  off  ? " 

Eleanor  made  a gesture  of  protest. 

" I don’t  want  to  say  anything,”  the  Major  went  on.  11 1 suppose  there's 
a sort  of  indelicacy  in  alluding  to  the  thing  under  present  conditions.  But 
human  nature  is  human  nature.  My  girl  was  quite  right  in  giving  Alec  his 
freedom.  It  is  no  business  of  mine  what  he  means  to  do  with  it.  Anyhow, 
I think  rny  girl  is  best  out  of  the  way  till  the  thing  is  settled  one  way  or 
the  other."  He  got  up.  " Will  you  come  ? " 

"Yes,  I will  come,"  said  Eleanor.  " I will  do  anything  that  Vi  wishes. 
I will  come  to-morrow  at  any  time  that  she  likes." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

But  the  meeting  was  postponed.  The  next  day  the  Major  came  down 
again  to  say  that  Violet  was  not  quite  so  well.  She  had  had  a sort  ol 
fainting  fit — weak  action  of  the  heart,  the  doctor  said  ; nothing  serious,  but 
it  was  considered  advisable  that  she  should  keep  quiet  for  a few  days,  and 
not  excite  herself.  In  the  meantime  Rose  continued  to  improve,  and  it 
became  unnecessary  to  send  any  more  bulletins — they  had  been  telegrams 
after  the  first — to  Vevey.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  Mrs.  Dundas  was 
kept  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  other  invalid. 

Eleanor  had  kept  true  to  her  promise,  as  far  as  the  letter  went,  though  sho 
had  broken  it  in  the  spirit ; for  she  had  written  to  Alec  at  the  end  of  the 
stipulated  week,  but  had  told  him  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  she  had 
made  no  plans,  and  had  not  given  Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles  an  answer,  A 
fortnight  had  now  elapsed.  She  must  make  up  her  mind.  Rose  was 
better.  There  was  no  reason  why  she  should  remain  any  longer  ia 
Lausanne,  unless  she  intended  to  remain  there  altogether. 

Miss  Polhill  showed  an  impose  disinclination  to  discuss  her  cousin's 
affairs.  "You  must  do  as  please,”  was  all  Eleanor  could  get  out  of  her  in 
regard  to  the  American  offer.  Eleanor  had  a fancy  that  she  wished  her 
to  remain,  but  would  say  nothing  to  bias  her.  Sometimes  she  fancied  that 
Rose  Polhill  resented  Violet’s  wrongs,  and  laid  them  to  her  cousin’s 
charge,  though  she  studiously  refrained  from  approaching  the  subject 
either  of  the  divorce  or  of  Alec  Dundas.  At  this  time  Eleanor  had  a wild 
impulse  to  obliterate  footmarks,  leave  Lausanne,  and  launch  herself  adrift 
on  the  sea  of  fate. 

She  was  in  this  humour  when  one  morning  Ella  ran  down  to  say  that 
Violet  was  much  better,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Darlow,  Ella 
looked  mysterious,  Eleanor  fancied,  and  contrary  to  her  usual  habit,  did 
not  stay  and  gossip.  It  transpired,  however,  that  Mrs.  Dundas  wai 
coming  over  from  Vevey  to  see  the  invalid  before  she  started  for  Menton*. 

(To  be  continued.' 
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♦ 

It  was  towards  the  twilight  time  of  a June  evening.  Our 
steamboat,  one  of  those  that  ply  between  Greenwich  and 
Westminster,  was  making  steady  way  up  the  river  straight  in 
the  heart  of  a due  west  wind — a wind  that  blew  into  one  s 
face  sweet  whiffs  from  hay-laden  barges,  and  played  about 
one’s  hair  with  a touch  as  of  cool,  soft  hands. 

The  broad  and  busy  highway  of  the  water  was  tinged  with 
a dusky  glory  by  reason  of  the  long  mellow  lights  which  it  had 
caught  from  the  evening  sky.  In  the  air  was  that  indescrib- 
able sense  of  pathos  which  mostly  makes  itself  felt  when  God’s 
beauty  shines  down  to  earth  through  a mist  of  details  which 
tell  of  man  and  the  long  strife  which  is  everlastingly  his.  All 
around  and  on  either  side  were  the  evidences,  strong,  grim, 
written  in  stone  and  iron,  of  those  who  go  down  to  their  work 
and  to  their  labour  among  the  wharves  and  docks  and  the 
many  wondrous  ways  of  a mighty  city.  Yet  in  that  evening 
bush  and  glow,  the  plain  things  of  life  took  on  a grace  which 
hid  their  sorrow  and  their  sordidness,  like  the  brown  and 
filth-stained  river  which  the  sunset  splendour  had  touched 
and  transfigured  into  gold.  The  distant  sounds  which  told  of 
toil  and  sweating  that  cease  not  with  the  day,  seemed  rather 
to  be  the  echoes  of  some  grand  old  song,  and  life  itself,  a 
pageant  gliding  on  to  some  strong  serene  appointed  end,  at 
the  greatness  of  which  men  would  grow  brave  again  and  faint 
no  more,  did  they  once  but  truly  apprehend  it. 

So  I fell  a-musing,  until  presently,  somewhere  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  between  a building  belonging  to  the 
licensed  lightermen  and  another  where  mast,  oar,  and  scull 
makers  ply  their  trade  and  let  tarpaulins  out  on  hire,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a little  green-painted  house  on  the 
front  of  which,  in  scarlet  letters,  was  inscribed,  “ Rowing  Club 
of  the  Hardy  Sons  of  Toil."  It  was  apparently  a gala  day  at 
the  little  place,  for,  among  other  festive  signs,  flags  were  fly- 
ing from  the  roof,  and  a Highlander — I should  like  to  think 
not  a spurious  one — with  bagpipe,  was  making  music  just 
within  the  door,  to  the  hilarious  delight  of  the  motley  crowd 
around.  I do  not  know  that  the  homely  scene  would  have 
fixed  itself  so  clearly  in  my  mind  had  it  not  been  that,  in  turn- 
ing round  to  catch  a last  glimpse  of  it,  I saw  her  first ; and 
chiefly  now,  when  I think  of  her,  I see  her  as  I saw  her 
then. 

A tall,  slight  figure,  robed  in  the  severe  and  sombre  garb  of 
a Sister  of  the  Church.  Hair,  gold-fair,  and  wind-tossed  to 
delicate  curls  innumerable  about  her  brow.  Eyes  that  must 
surely  once  have  grown  very  tender  at  the  approach  of  the 
loved  one.  Eyes  that  seemed  when  I saw  them  then  only  to 
be  full  of  great  waiting.  A face,  instinct  with  that  peace 
and  absolute  fearlessness  of  expression,  which  only  comes  to 
those  for  whom  the  future  holds  no  terror  or  anxiety,  since  all 
their  pain  is  swallowed  up  in  what  is  past.  And  yet  a very 
gentle  face,  I thought,  as,  unobserved,  I watched  her,  wishing 
vaguely  that  wind  and  current  were  set  more  strongly  still 
against  us,  that  so  1 might  look  the  longer  on  her  face,  and 
gain,  perchance,  for  myself  somewhat  of  its  sweet  serenity 
and  strength ; just  as  sometimes  we  may  arise  from  long  con- 
templation of  a great  thought  or  picture,  and  feel  that  a 
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strength  divine  has  been  borne  in  unto  us  to  go  forth  and  do 
as  we  have  never  done  before. 

She  stood  against  the  deck  rail,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
long  pale  gold  light  that  streamed  down  the  river-way  and 
threw  such  a wealth  of  mystic  meaning  into  the  simplest  thing 
it  touched.  As  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  floated  to  us  across 
the  water,  I thought  her  eyes  grew  dark  with  the  look  of  one 
in  whom  the  tears  are  gathering  quickly.  Was  she 
then,  perhaps,  a child  of  the  Highlands,  and  did  the  distance- 
softened  tones  speak  to  her  of  days  so  dear  that  once  had 
been?  That  look  upon  her  face  was  surely  somehow  the 
look  of  one  who  has  loved  the  steadfast  hills  of  God,  and  held 
high  converse  with  Him  in  His  mountain  places. 

Swiftly,  all  too  swiftly,  the  little  steamer  sped  past  chain 
and  anchor,  gun  and  granite  wharves,  iron  tank  and  ice 
works,  steam-saw  and  anchor  mills,  and  things  which  for 
multitude  are  innumerable  quite,  until  at  last  we  pulled  up 
alongside  Wapping  pier.  At  this  point,  she — my  lady  of  the 
great  grave  eyes  and  gold,  fair  hair — moved  quickly  across 
the  boat  to  land.  The  sudden  movement,  for  she  had  been 
standing  so  long  in  an  attitude  almost  motionless,  struck  me 
with  a sharp  dismay.  Was  it  to  be,  I thought,  that  down  all 
the  way  of  life,  I should  see  her  never  once  again  ? 

Then,  knowing  quite  well  what  I did,  yet  never  hesitating 
for  a moment  in  the  doing,  I landed  too  at  the  dingy  narrow 
“ Stairs  ” with  her.  No  idle  whim  or  passing  fancy  prompted 
my  course.  The  same  instinct  which  moved  me  when  a boy 
to  scale  a height  in  order  to  see  to  the  last  a certain  bright 
star  sinking  in  the  lowest  sky,  that  same  instinct  was  with 
me  now. 

Her  clear  eyes  rested  on  me  for  a moment  as  we  stood 
together  at  the  landing  stage.  We  were  the  only  two  to 
come  ashore,  I think.  Then,  from  a distance,  I followed  her 
into  a world  where  dreams  can  scarcely  take  one,  or  of  which 
words  can  scarcely  tell  one,  but  which  must  be  seen  and 
walked  in  to  be  in  any  way  comprehended.  Just  a world  of 
stone  1 Long,  narrow  lines  of  stony  streets ; huge  stone 
wharves  on  either  hand ; courts,  alleys,  pavements  all  of 
stone.  The  very  shadows,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  undefined 
in  that  weary  world  of  stone  and  sameness.  And  she  dwelt 
there!— she  whose  sweet  and  gracious  presence  one  would 
have  edged  round  with  noble  walks,  great  gardens,  scented 
spaces,  and  all  that  one  calls  fair  of  earth.  Apparently  she  did; 
for  at  her  passing  I saw  how  toil-worn,  sorrow-stained  faces 
lighted  up ; how  the  rough  became  gentle,  and  the  gentle  glad ; 
how  for  mostly  all  she  had  the  smile  of  a dear  and  a familiar 
friend. 

At  the  top  of  a narrow  street,  in  an  open  space  where  several 
of  the  stony  ways  converged,  there  was  a church,  and  into 
the  cool  dim  red-brick  building  she  passed,  I,  in  a little  time, 
following.  A curious  devotional  service,  the  nature  of  which  I 
knew  not,  was  going  on.  There  were  not  more  than  a dozen 
souls  present.  The  altar,  hung  with  heavy  silken  curtains  of 
white  and  gold,  was  ablaze  with  light  and  rich  with  many 
flowers.  The  jewelled  cross  shone  faintly  down  the  sober 
aisles.  The  rest  of  the  church  was  very  dim.  A faint  odour 
of  incense  lingered  in  the  air.  At  intervals  the  organ  breathed 
forth  softest  music.  It  was  as  though  angels  were  singing  far 
away. 

Presently  the  little  congregation  rose  from  their  long  medi- 
tation and  a hymn  was  announced.  From  where  I was,  I 
saw  her  well,  standing  by  one  of  the  great  gray  pillars  with 
the  look  on  her  face  that  had  struck  me  when  I saw  her  first, 
wrapped  in  the  painted  glory  of  the  evening  sky.  I remember 
that  the  words  she  sang  were  somewhat  such  : 

••  And  then  for  those,  our  dearest  and  our  best, 

By  this  prevailing  presence  we  implore  ..." 

And  I,  listening,  said  to  myself : “ The  secret  of  this  brave 
young  life  is  mine.  Its  best  beloved  is  in  Heaven.”  I have 
heard  it  said,  cynically  perhaps,  that  not  until  the  world  has 
given  up  the  woman,  does  the  woman  usually  think  of  giving 
up  the  world ; that  not  until  her  best  efforts  have  been  exhausted 
in  pleasing  man,  does  she  use  the  feeble  rest  of  them  for  God. 
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I am  glad  to  think  that  I have  looked  on  the  face  of  one  with 
whom  it  is  not  so. 

The  service  over,  I stood  in  the  porch,  glancing  at  a goodly 
array  of  plans  and  notices  posted  up.  One  by  one  they 
trickled  out,  the  members  of  that  little  band,  and  last  of  all 
came  she.  At  the  door  a man  was  standing,  waiting  there 
apparently  with  a purpose.  When  she  appeared  he  went  to 
her. 

“ Sister  Gabriel,”  he  said,  “ I thought  I should  find  you 
here.  In  Pearl  Court,  off  Pelican  Stairs,  you  know,  there  is 
a woman  down  with  the  fever — she  is  calling  incessantly  for 
you.  I cannot  send  to  either  hospital ; every  ward  is  filled  to 
overflowing  to  meet  the  strain  which  this  sudden  epidemic  has 
brought  upon  us.  Alone  down  there,  she  is  dying  like  a rat 
in  a hole.  Still,  had  it  not  been  for  her  incessant  crying,  I 
would  scarcely  have  told  you.  For  there  is  risk,  great  risk, 

you  know — great  danger  of  infection,  and ” 

Then  I turned  in  my  shadowy  corner,  and  saw  her  face  for 
the  last  time,  lit  up  with  a glory  ineffable,  her  brave  dark  eyes 
shining  with  a fire  divine. 

“ Of  course  I will  go,”  she  said,  in  a voice,  which,  although 
I have  never  heard  one  like  it  before  or  since,  or  ever  shall, 

I yet  can  only  call  the  dearest  voice  that  ever  sounded  in  the 

air.  “ Of  course  I will,  at  once.  And Dr.  Bright so 

many many  thanks  to  you  for  coming  here  to  tell  me.”  _ 

The  admiration  that  I felt  was  all  the  greater  in  its  intensity 
because  perforce  it  must  be  so  unspoken.  I think,  perhaps, 
some  of  it  burnt  into  my  eyes,  and  said  there  for  me  what 
otherwise  must  ever  have  remained  unsaid.  She  saw  me  in 
my  corner.  She  had  seen  me  once  or  twice  before  in  the 
stony  streets  around.  The  fire  died  from  her  eyes.  A grave, 
puzzled  look  entered  there.  Across  the  shade  she  sent  me 
one  sweet,  weary  glance.  In  it  I saw  an  appeal. 

Then  I went.  In  the  world,  wherein  I chiefly  move,  the 
world  which  is  only  distant  from  hers  by  about  the  space  of 
four  short  miles,  and  yet,  which  for  separation,  might  be  a 
hemisphere  away — I see  her  constantly.  Between  me  and  my 
life  of  ease  and  slothfulness,  she  stands.  Between  me  and  the 
things  of  my  life  ill-done,  and  those  not  done  at  all,  she,  so 
strong  to  live,  so  brave  to  die,  stands  always,  saying  : — 

“ Life  is  best  when  self  is  least." 

• » 

Moreau  in  the  U.S  A.— Neither  General  Moreau  nor  his  wife  at  all 
relished  American  society.  The  lady  was  a thoroughbred  Royalist,  and, 
moreover,  extravagantly  addicted  to  music  and  dancing.  The  General  was 
tormented  with  eternal  questioning,  and  by-and-bye  retreated  to  a villa 
where  he  had  one  constant  companion,  a patient  brother  angler,  and,  of 
course,  brother  smoker,  who  could  not  speak  one  word  of  French,  so  that 
their  only  communication  was  in  dumb  show.  He  told  Sir  Augustus,  with 
some  complacency,  of  his  answer  to  a lady  who  had  asked  him  if  they 
had  any  bridges  in  France  as  fine  as  that  over  the  Schuykill : “Yes, 
madam  ; but  we  build  our  bridges  of  stone,  in  order  that  they  may  last 
longer  and,  repeating  a saying  from  Talleyrand,  declared  " that  he  could 
not  bear  America,  because  it  was  a country  where  a man  would  sell  his 
favourite  dog." 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  the  Americans  from  Norfolk, 
on  the  Eastern  coast,  to  the  town'of  Madison,  in  Indiana,  are  all  alike  (!) ; 
and  this  is  their  portrait : — the  same  good-looking,  well-dressed  (not 
what  we  call  gentlemanly)  men  appear  everywhere.  Nine  out  of  ten 
native  Americans  are  tall  and  long-limbed,  approaching,  or  even  exceed- 
ing six  feet  ; in  pantaloons  and  Wellington  boots,  either  marching  up  and 
down  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  seated  on  chairs  poised  on  the 
hind  feet,  and  the  backs  rested  against  the  walls.  If  a hundred  Americans 
of  any  class  were  to  seat  themselves,  ninety-nine  would  shuffle  their  chairs 
to  the  true  distance,  and  then  throw  themselves  back  against  the  nearest 
prop.  The  women  exhibit  a great  similarity  of  tall  relaxed  forms,  with 
consistent  dress  and  demeanour ; and  are  not  remarkable  for  spright- 
liness of  manners  (!  ! !).  Intellectual  culture  has  not  yet  made  much  pro- 
gress among  the  generality  of  either  sex  where  I have  travelled  (!)  ; but  the 
men  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  means  of  acquiring  information 
from  their  habits  of  travelling,  and  intercourse  with  strangers — sources 
of  improvement  from  which  the  other  sex  is  unhappily  too  much  secluded. 
Ibid. — [American  ladies  "secluded  ’*  I ] 
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A marked  change  has  come  over  our  London  omnibus  con- 
ductors. It  has  been  noticeable  ever  since  the  ticket  system 
was  introduced.  Why  this  should  be  so  I do  not  attempt  to 
offer  any  opinion  ; but  that  it  is  so  is  a fact  pitent  to  all  and 
sundry  who  have  to  make  use  of  these  absolute  necessities. 
The  conductor  in  former  days,  and  under  different  con- 
ditions, spared  no  pains  in  order  to  cram  his  ’bus  ; now 
he  takes  matters  more  easily,  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  distracted  passenger,  the  change  is  one  decidedly 
for  the  better.  The  conductor  has  now  more  time  to 
devote  to  his  manners.  For  instance,  you  sometimes  see 
him  leave  his  post  for  a moment  to  inquire  of  the 
would-be  passengers  in  what  direction  they  wish  to  travel. 
In  the  old  days  he  would  have  hurried  them  into  the  ’bus 
with  an  alluring  smile  of  security,  without  stopping  to  enter 
into  particulars  of  any  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ’bus  con- 
ductors have  a good  deal  to  put  up  with  one  way  and  another, 
and  it  is  much  to  their  credit  that  they  are,  as  a class,  very 
polite.  As  in  other  “walks”  in  life,  they  present  to  the 
observer  different  types  of  character.  There  is  the  sporting 
conductor,  who  may  generally  be  “spotted”  by  the  smartness  of 
his  attire,  the  tightness  of  his  nether  garments,  and  more 
especially  by  the  newspaper  he  eagerly  scans  at  odd  moments. 
Then,  by  way  of  distinct  contrast,  there  is  the  masher-like 
specimen,  whose  “get-up  ” is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  glossi- 
ness. He  is  always  well  brushed.  He  is  ready  and  willing 
to  give  polite  attention  to  all  ladies,  both  young  and  old;  he 
will  ring  the  bell  at  the  precise  moment  you  wish  to  alight, 
and  will  help  you  off  the  'bus  in  the  most  gallant  fashion. 
This,  however,  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Many  con- 
ductors simply  do  their  duty  and  nothing  more.  They  are 
not  rude,  but  they  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  polite. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  them.  They  have 
much  to  irritate  them  in  the  course  of  the  day.  No  doubt 
many  of  them  feel  a sense  of  exasperation  when  they  are  beset 
with  endless  questionings  and  ceaseless  reminders  from  ladies 
who  do  not  know  their  way  about.  Then  again,  there  is  the 
unreasonable  passenger  who  is  too  self-satisfied  to  make  any 
inquiry,  and  on  finding  himself  in  the  City  when  he  wanted 
to  be  in  Bayswater,  commences  to  “ bully  ” the  conductor, 
This  sort  of  “fare”  not  unnaturally  exasperates  the  con- 
ductor, and  his  well-known  retort,  “ Whydidn’t  youask  which 
way  the  ’bus  was  a-going  if  you  didn’t  know  your  way  about  ? ” 
is  excusable. 

The  forgetful  conductor  is  very  tiresome,  but  it  can  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  for  him  that  it  is  not  always  his  fault. 
A few  days  ago,  travelling  in  a Walham  Green  ’bus,  was  a 
fat,  good-natured  looking  old  woman  fast  asleep  in  one  of  the 
far  corners.  The  ’bus  had  reached  Parliament  Street,  and 
was  on  its  way  to  Charing  Cross.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
former  street  the  old  lady  awoke  and  asked  the  conductor  if 
they  had  reached  Victoria  yet  ! There  are  other  disagreeable 
types  of  conductors  whose  characteristics  could  be  depicted, 
but  in  pleasant  contrast  to  these  is  the  cheery  specimen  who 
never  makes  a trouble  of  anything.  The  smiling,  cheery  con- 
ductor nods  cheerfully  to  the  policeman  when  that  officer 
bids  him  “ higher  up  ” ; he  takes  life  just  as  it  comes — good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — and  is  thankful  for  mercies,  great  or  small. 

One  conductor  I was  interested  in  watching  told  me  he  had 
been  a soldier.  He  used  to  demand  his  fares  by  a preliminary 
“ attention,”  followed  by  “ All — fares,  please.”  Another  man, 
a hungry,  cadaverous-looking  individual,  used  to  vault  on  to 
the  knife-board  with  the  agility  of  an  acrobat,  and,  with  a 
here-we-are-again  sort  of  manner,  would  demand  his  fares. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a conductoron  one  of  the  Fulham 
’buses  who  is  of  a decidedly  nautical  turn.  He  admonishes 
reckless  drivers  of  other  vehicles  with  “ Starboard,  starboard, 
my  lad,”  or  “ Port  a bit  off  the  near  side.”  A noted  tramcar 
conductor  at  Chiswick  is  fond  of  facetiously  informing  his 
“fares”  that  they  can  go  on  to  China  by  changing  at  Ham- 
mersmith and  Victoria. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


*#  Correspondence  is  invited  for  this  page;  all  letters  should  have 
the  word  Boudoir  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The 
“ Three  Women  ” would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  all  matters  of  home-interest. 

[At  Mrs.  Armful's.) 

Miss  Tabinet  [entering):  Just  look  at  me  ! Did  you  ever 
see  such  a sight  in  your  life  ? 

Mrs.  Armful  : Why,  whatever  is  the  matter  ? You  cer- 
tainly do  look  a little  peculiar,  and  your  bonnet  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  sat  upon.  What  has  happened  ? 

~ Miss  Tabinet  : A terrible  adventure.  As  I had  to  bring 
you  all  these  books  and  patterns  I thought  I would  come  in 
a cab  instead  of  by  omnibus,  with  what  awful  result  you  shall 
presently  hear.  You  know  my  predilection  for  “growlers,” 
a predilection  to  which  I shall  never  lean  again,  I think,  after 
to-day’s  experience.  I was  just  congratulating  myself  on  my 
wisdom  in  having  taken  a four-wheeler,  as  the  rain,  without 
any  previous  warning,  began  to  fall  with  a thoroughly  Eng- 
lish downpour,  when  off  came  both  wheels  on  the  near  side  ! 
Down  went  the  poor,  bony  old  horse  ; crack  went  both  the 
shafts  ; and  the  poor  hoary-headed  old  driver  fell  from  his 
perch  on  to  a heap  of  stones.  The  cab  was  turned  right 
over,  and  I was  thus  unable  to  get  out.  I can  tell  you  my 
feelings  at  that  moment  were  anything  but  pleasant. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I should  think  not.  What  on  earth  did 
you  do  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  : Do  ? I could  do  nothing  until  some  one 
came  to  my  assistance.  Then  I was  huddled  up  anyhow,  not 
able  to  sit,  stand,  or  get  out.  I was  most  uncomfortable.  No 
wonder  my  bonnet  looks  as  if  it  had  been  sat  upon,  consider- 
ing what  it  has  gone  through.  In  a few  minutes  I espied  a 
damp-faced  youth  peering  through  the  window  of  the  door 
from  which  I was  reluctantly  compelled  to  take  a bird’s  eye 
view  of  the  sky  and  rhe  fast-falling  rain.  “ Keep  quiet,  ma’am, 
till  we  gets  the  ’orse  out,”  said  the  youth,  “ and  then  we’ll 
get  you  out.”  What  could  I do  but  take  his  advice  ? I was, 
of  course,  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  thought  of  making  my 
exit  from  the  cab  in  such  a very  undignified  manner,  and 
oh ! how  I wished  I had  been  in  a hansom,  from  which  I 
could  have  been  helped  out  in  far  less  time,  and  without  so 
much  fuss.  However,  there  I was,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
under  the  trying  circumstances  was  to  wait  with  what  amount 
of  patience  I could  command.  After  what  seemed  to  me 
an  endless  wait,  the  door  was  opened,  and  I was  assisted  to 
alight  from  what  was  now — in  consequence  of  the  vehicle 
being  overturned — the  roof  of  the  cab.  Of  course  I was 
surrounded  by  the  usual  crowd  who  always  take  such  an 
abnormal  interest  in  these  sort  of  incidents.  My  two  rough 
cavaliers  after  extricating  me  from  the  ruins  of  the  cab, 
returned  to  dive  for  my  manifold  parcels,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  after  a short  time.  I stood  on  the 
pavement  feeling  the  acme  of  misery.  Presently  I was  told 
some  one  had  gone  to  fetch  me  another  cab,  which  soon 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  ; so  I and  all  my  parcels  were  once 
more  intrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  another  “ growler,” 
and  allowed  to  continue  my  interrupted  journey,  and  mourn 
over  the  ruined  beauty  of  my  new  bonnet.  Still,  that  is  a 
very  minor  sorrow  when  I think  that  matters  might  have 
been  much  worse.  I am  only  too  thankful  that  I escaped 
with  a damaged  bonnet  instead  of  damaged  limbs.  But  can 
you  wonder  at  my  peculiar  appearance  after  hearing  of  my 


terrible  and  unexpected  adventure.  Your  servants  looked  at 
me  as  I came  in  as  if  they  thought  I had  gone  mad. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Was  the  poor  old  “ cabby  ” much  hurt  ? 

Miss  Tabinet:  I am  afraid  he  was.  I went  over  and 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  seemed  very  much  dazed.  Seme  of  the 
men  put  him  into  a cab  and  took  him  ofF  to  a hospital.  I 
gave  them  my  card,  and  asked  them  to  let  me  hear  how  the 
affair  ends.  I was  very  much  struck  by  the  extreme  kindness 
shown  to  the  poor  fellow  by  the  men  and  women  in  the  crowd, 
and  to  see  how  tenderly  they  helped  him  into  the  cab.  I 
always  think  the  poor  are  so  good  to  each  other.  I have 
frequently  noticed  that  among  the  roughest  of  the  rough  there 
is  a vein  of  tenderness  in  their  composition,  and  a touch  of 
sympathy  in  misfortune  that  could  teach  many  better  edu- 
cated and  cultivated  people  a useful  lesson  in  unselfishness. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I really  think  it’s  positively  disgraceful 
allowing  some  of  these  wTretched  old  cabs  to  be  out  for  hire. 
Many  of  them  are  not  commonly  safe,  let  alone  comfortable. 
If  I had  my  way  I would  have  them  all  chopped  up  for  fire- 
wood. Why  you  might  have  been  injured  horribly  by  that 
miserable  old  vehicle  turning  over,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
poor  old  driver,  who  I dare  say  has  to  pay  just  as  much  for 
the  worn  out  stuffy  old  cab  as  he  would  for  a nice  new  one. 

I am  awfully  glad  you  are  unhurt.  I fear  the  beauty  of  your 
Spring  bonnet  is  gone  for  ever,  but,  all  said  and  done,  there 
are  plenty  more  to  be  had  as  good,  while  if  you  had  battered 
yourself  to  a like  extent,  you  could  not  have  been  replaced  and 
renewed  so  easily. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Of  course  you  have  heard  that  Kitty  and 
Frank  came  last  night.  I had  a letter  from  Evelyn  this 
morning  telling  me  of  their  safe  arrival,  and  saying  she  should 
drop  in  here  to-day  to  tell  us  how  they  liked  the  flat. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Oh  ! they  are  sure  to  litre  it.  I was  there 
a few  days  ago,  and  it  struck  me  as  being  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  places  I had  ever  seen.  The  hall  looks  lovely,  almost 
too  fresh  and  dainty  for  London.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  a singularly  beautiful  shade  of  pink  paper 
not  the  odious  salmon  pink  which  is  so  ordinary, 
and  the  woodwork  is  enamelled  a clear  white.  On  the  wralls 
are  some  lovely  prints  framed  in  black  and  gold  ; just  opposite 
the  front  door  is  a branch  of  pink  glass  that  looks  too  pretty 
for  anything,  and  when  the  electric  light  is  turned  - on,  and 
you  realize  this  lovely  ornament  is  useful  as  well  as  good 
to  look  upon,  its  beauty  appeals  to  you  more  than  ever.  The 
floor  is  parquet,  and  Lady  Velvet’s  choice  of  Persian  rugs 
has  been  simply  perfect.  The  ceiling  is  tinted  a shade  paler 
than  the  paper.  Frank’s  den  is  all  red,  almost  too  vivid,  I 
think,  but  Lady  Velvet  says  he  is  so  fond  of  the  colour.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  plain  red  paper,  to  look  like  distemper  , 
and  the  ceiling  is  done  in  thesame  manner.  The  frieze  is  made 
of  wood,  painted  brown  to  represent  oak,  and  ike  same  wooa- 
work  is  introduced  on  the  ceiling  in  a square  design.  The 
tiles  on  the  hearth  are  blue,  and  there  are  a few  nice  bits 
of  blue  china  on  the  mantelpiece.  A book  case  runs 
along  one  wall.  In  the  corner,  by  the  window,  is  an  oak 
writing-table,  and  by  its  side — coming  well  out  into  the 
room — a comfortable  sofa-lounge,  on  which  Kitty  can 
recline  when  her  husband  wishes  for  her  company  in  his 
sanctum.  On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  is  a delightful  easy 
chair  covered  the  same  as  the  sofa,  with  a rougn  Oriental 
kind  of  tapestry  in  which  red  is  the  predominant  colour. 
A screen  hides  the  door  and  forms  a cosy  nook  for  an 
octagonal  oak  table,  which  is  the  chosen  resting  place  for  a 
medley  collection  of  pipes,  papers,  _ magazines  and  flowers  ; 
the  carpet  is  of  red  and  black  designs.  The  room  is  tiny, 
but  ever  so  comfortable. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Evelyn  told  me  she  was  doing  the  room  in 
red,  but  I have  been  too  busy  to  go  and  see  it.  I thought  I 
would  wait  till  it  was  occupied.  What  are  the  curtains  like? 

Mrs.  Armful  : Of  the  same  kind  of  tapestry  the  chairs 
are  covered  with.  There  are  no  pictures  on  the  wall.  Drank 
is  to  do  that  part  of  the  decoration  himself.  Men  are  difficult 
to  please  in  the  matter  of  pictures  for  their  own  particular 
room.  They  generally  like  the  sort  of  things  they  oughtn  t 
to  secretly  abmire. 
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Lady  Velvel  (entering) : Here  I am  at  last  I I suppose 
Aunty  has  told  you  everything — I mean  about  Kitty  and 
Frank.  They  are  looking  so  well,  dear  Kitty  more  bonny 
than  ever,  and  Frank  even  more  devoted  to  her  than  when 
they  returned  from  their  honeymoon.  It  is  quite  refreshing 
to  see  a husband  and  wife  in  love  with  each  other.  I’m  just 
delighted  to  see  it.  They  are  ever  so  pleased  with  the  flat, 
,*nd  Kitty  says  she  can  never  thank  us  enough  for  all  the 
trouble  we  have  taken.  I told  her  that  she  owed  it  all  to 
you,  Mrs.  Armful ; which  is  quite  true,  you  know,  because  if 
you  had  not  scolded  me  for  my  apathy  and  want  of  occupa- 
tion, I should  never  have  thought  of  the  idea  of  getting  the 
little  place  ready ; it  has  taken  me  out  of  myself  and  made 
me  think  of  others  instead  of  my  own  ailments,  some  of  which 
I begin  to  think  are  imaginary,  as  I am  feeling  so  much 
better  since  I have  infused  more  energy  into  my  system,  and 
I hardly  ever  feel  bored  now.  I have  got  two  very  nice-look- 
ing servants  for  the  flat,  I hope  they  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Miss  Tabinet  : You  will  have  to  go  out  more  now,  Evelyn. 
Kitty  will  be  like  everyone  else  just  freshly  home  from  India, 
«ager  to  accept  every  invitation,  and  she  will  certainly  like  you 
to  accompany  her. 

Lady  Velvel  : I will  go  anywhere  with  her,  do  anything 
to  amuse  her,  if  she  will  only  let  me  off  from  the  dances. 
To  me  there  is  nothing  so  wearisome  as  sitting  for  hours 
looking  on  at  the  dancers. 

Mrs.  Armful:  But  why  not  dance  yourself? 

Lady  Velvel  : I have  never  cared  for  dancing  since  I was 
a girl.  I gave  it  up  when  I married,  and  I am  never  likely 
to  take  to  it  again. 

Miss  Tabinet  : That  is  nonsense,  my  dear ! You  are  a 
young  woman  still ; why  should  you  'not  dance  and  enjoy 
yourself  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : Do  you  think  people  dance  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, Auntie  ? I do  not,  and  neither  would  you  if  you  were 
to  notice  the  bored  faces  of  the  dancers,  both  men  and  girls; 
you  would  wonder,  as  I have  often  done,  why  they  take  the 
trouble  to  dress  and  go  to  balls  if  they  get  so  little  enjoyment 
out  of  them. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Balls  are  supposed  to  be  given  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  of  married  women  now-a-days,  I believe.  I 
hear  that  the  girls  are  altogether  out  of  it,  and  have  oiten  to 
play  the  part  of  wallflowers  the  whole  evening. 

Lady  Velvel:  It  is  quite  true,  and  a great  shame  it  is  of 
the  married  women  to  wish  to  monopolise  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  dancing  men  ; to  me  it  seems  that  a dance  ought 
to  be  essentially  a festival  for  girls,  but  I am  told  that  such 
ideas  are  terribly  old-fashioned. 

Miss  Tabinet  : But,  Evelyn,  what  is  this  skirt  dancing  *of 
which  I hear  so  much,  but  which  I have  never  seen  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : It  is  more  pose  and  posture  than  anything 
else,  Auntie  ; graceful  it  most  certainly  is,  but  I prefer  the 
older  style  myself ; it  appears  to  me  that  in  this  skirt  dancing 
the  performers  dance  for  other  people’s  amusement,  while  in 
the  other  style  they  danced  for  their  own. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Well,  balls  are.  not  in  my  line  at  all,  and 
Henry  simply  detests  them  ; but  last  year,  when  we  were  in 
Scotland,  we  were  near  the  house  of  some  of  his  cousins 
where  there  is  quite  a large  family  of  lads  and  lassies,  the 
former,  who  are  generally  scattered  through  the  world  at 
large  as  soldiers,  sailors,  and  engineers,  happened  to  be  all  at 
home  at  the  same  time,  and  the  sisters  decided  that  a dance 
must  be  held  to  celebrate  the  unwonted  event.  How  those 
girls  worked  to  decorate  the  old  house.  The  little  ones  in  the 
school-room  and  nursery  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
the  effect  they  produced  with  moss,  heather  flowers  and 
evergreens  was  marvellous.,  I can  assure  you  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  enjoyment  on  the  faces  of  any  of  the  dancers  that 
night ; none  of  the  postures  and  poses  you  speak  of,  Evelyn 
but  downright  vigorous  dancing  ; light  feet,  light  hearts,  and 
bright  eyes  were  the  rule. 

Lady  Velvel:  Yes,  you  may  see  that  sort  of  thing  out  of 
London,  but  not  in  it ; people  seem  ashamed  to  look  bright 
or  to  let  any  one  know  that  they  are  really  enjoying 
themselves. 


Mrs.  Armful:  You  have  a bad  opinion  of  London,  and 
its  effect  upon  manners  and  morals. 

Lady  Velvel:  I have;  I notice  that  many  people  who 
are  charming,  sensible,  and  natural  when  in  their  country 
home's,  seem  quite  to  change  their  natures  when  they  come 
to  town  ; perhaps  it  is  the  rush  and  wear  of  the  season,  the 
desire  to  rival  and  outshine  one  another,  which  upsets  the 
nei'ves,  irritates  the  temper,  and  undermines  the  sweeter  part 
of  the  disposition.  I believe  I should  be  a better  and  less 
selfish  woman  if  I lived  in  the  country ; I would  try  to 
interest  myself  in  my  poorer  neighbours,  look  after  them  a 
little,  and  try  to  do  them  good. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I can  see  you  posing  as  the  country  Lady 
Bountiful,  Evelyn ; you  would  be  a centre  of  charity,  and  be 
imposed  on  by  all  the  designing  people  about. 

Lady  Velvel:  Not  necessarily,  Auntie ; 1 am  trying  and 
trying  very  hard  to  cultivate  common  sense,  and  I flatter  my- 
self I am  improving.  The  very  fact  of  having  taken  respon- 
sibility on  my  own  shoulders  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  when 
I undertook  to  furnish  Kitty’s  flat  showed  me  that  I had 
certain  qualifications  which  I had  never  dreamed  of  before, 
and  I shall  not  let  them  lie  dormant  again.  I daresay  from 
your  point  of  view  my  first  venture  has  been  but  child’s  play, 
but  it  was  an  effort  to  me  at  first,  and  I gave  myself  many  a 
headache  thinking  and  planning  so  that  everything  should  be 
right. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Indeed,  my  dear,  we  do  not  look  upon  what 
you  have  done  at  all  in  the  light  of  child’s  play ; the  proper 
furnishing  of  a house  is  no  light  matter,  and  I think  you  have 
done  it  all  very  thoroughly,  even  to  all  the  kitchen  requisites. 

Lady  Velvel  : Yes,  they  were  almost  the  greatest  trial  to 
me.  I bought  a cookery-book  and  studied  that,  and  I sent  for 
lists  from  the  Stores  and  other  shops,  and  at  last  I picked 
out  what  I thought  would  be  a complete  outfit  for  a small 
household.  Kitty  seemed  to  think  it  was  quite  perfect,  and 
declared  that  everything  looked  so  temptingly  clean  and 
bright  that  she  should  have  to  try  her  hand  at  cooking  her- 
self. You  know  she  was  always  so  fond  of  domestic  matters 
before  she  was  married ; she  could  of  course  do  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  India,  but  I shall  never  be  surprised  to  find  her 
in  the  kitchen  with  a big  apron  on,  and  her  sleeves  tucked  up, 
making  some  special  dish  for  dinner. 

Miss  Tabinet  : And  a very  good  place  to  find  the  mistress 
of  a house  in,  my  dear ; perhaps  there  would  be  less  waste 
and  extravagance  in  kitchens  if  the  mistress  went  into  them 
more  and  understood  household  management  better. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE, 

Anxious  (Birmingham).— The  Three  Women  are  sorry  they  are  not 
allowed  to  answer  such  questions  as  yours,  except  privately.  (See  Rules.) 

j.  l.  P. — Write  to  any  good  London  hairdresser,  such  as  Truefitt’s,  fora 
golden-wash  which  will  brighten  your  hair,  as  you  say  it  is  so  dull.  Tha 
hair-wash  you  have  been  using  is  no  good  at  all  for  the  purpose  you  want. 
Macassar  oil  will  help  to  remove  the  scurf;  and  when  you  wash  your  head 
always  use  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Tender  Feet. — Nothing  can  be  found  to  really  cure  this  painful  com 
plaint.  The  best  things  we  know  of  are  rubbing  the  feet  with  rum,  or 
steeping  them  in  very,  very,  hot  water,  for  about  ten  minutes,  not  allowing 
them  toJ  remain  in  the  water  after  the  great  heat  is  gone.  Always  wear 
Godfrey  Hall’s  Pannus  .Corium  boots  and  shces  1 We  can  speak  with  grati- 
tude of  them. 

Weak  Eyes  (Newcastle). — We  can  advise  you  to  go  to  no  better  oculist 
than  Mr.  John  Browning,  63,  Strand.  He  has  given  marvellous  comfort 
and  assistance  to  some  friends  of  ours  who  have  peculiar  sight,  and  ha 
takes  great  trouble  in  giving  you  well-fitting  frames  with  the  most  effective 
lenses.  We  recommend  you  to  read  his  book  " Our  Eyes,”  published  by 
Chatto  and  Windus.  It  will  assist  you  in  understanding  the  peculiarities 
you  mention  concerning  your  own  case. 

Amy  (Bournemouth). — Put  the  butter  in  water  In  which  yea  havo 
previously  sprinkled  a pinch  of  borax,  and  you  will  find  it  will  keep  good 
as  long  again. 

Young  America  (Baltimore).— Certainly  we  will  advise  you  as  to  where 
to  go,  and  what  to  see  when  you  come  to  England  You  do  not  say 
if  anybody  is  to  accompany  you;  we  presume  you  have  a father,  mother, 
brother,  or  friend  who  will  come  with  you.  It  would  scarcely  be  comm e " 
faut  for  a young  girl,  as  you  presumably  are,  to  come  over  to  London  and 
take  up  your  residence  in  a hotel  alone.  If  you  really  have  no  friends  to 
take  charge  of  you,  by  judicious  advertisement  and  enquiry,  you  might 
find  some  English  lady  of  good  position  willing  to  act  as  chaperone,  and 
take  you  into  her  family  for  a time. 
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Art  AT  Philadelphia  in  1830.-"  The  statue  gallery  had  very  good  casts 
In  it.  which  was  all  that  it  could  be  expected  to  have..  The  collection  was 
exhibited  to  ladies  and  to  gentlemen  separately,  which  I thought  a very 
stupid  kind  of  regulation  by  way  of  a delicate  one,  all  restraint  being  there- 
by removed  from  the  remarks  and  observations  of  either  party  ; and  that 
it  was  so  proved  by  some  silly  remarks,  written  with  a pencil,  which  I spied 
here  and  there,  in  a female  hand,  upon  the  statues."— Mrs.  Trollope. 

American  Steamboats  Sixty  Years  Since.— "The  steamboat  is  a 
floating  hotel,  fitted  up  with  much  taste  and  neatness,  with  accomodation 
for  both  board  and  lodging.  The  ladies  have  their  separate  apartments 
and  a female  to  attend  them.  Here  we  found  ourselves  at  once  in  the 
society  of  about  thirty  persons,  who  appear  to  be  as  polite,  we  1-dressed. 
and  well-instructed  as  if  they  had  been  repairing  to  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  instead  of  the  capital  of  Virginia.  We  had  a delightful  passage, 
and  reached  Richmond  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening."— Ibid. 

••  He  (Pitt  while  residing  at  Rheims)  inquired  carefully  into  the  political 
Institutions  of  the  French  ; and  the  abbe  has  stored  up  his  concluding 
sentence-'  Monsieur,  vous  n'avez  point  de  liberte  politique,  metis,  pour  la  liberte 
civile,  vous  en  avez  plus  que  vous  ne  croyez.'  As  he  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  admiration  for  the  system  which  prevailed  at  home,  the  abbe  was 
led  to  ask  him,  since  all  human  things  were  perishable,  in  what  part  the 
British  Constitution  might  be  first  expected  to  decay  ? Pitt,  a Parlia- 
mentary reformer,  and  speaking  within  three  years  of  the  time  when  the 
House  of  Commons  had  agreed  to  Mr.  Dunning’s  motion  that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished,  after  musing  for  a moment,  answered,  * The  part  of  °ur  Con- 
stitution which  will  first  perish  is  the  prerogative  of  the  king  and  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Peers.’  ” — Memoirs  of  IV.  Pitt.  j 

••  I am  greatly  surprised,"  said  the  abbe.  “ that  a country  so  moral  as 
England  can  submit  to  be  governed  by  a man  so  wanting  in  private  character 
asFox  ; it  seems  to  show  you  to  be  less  moral  than  you  appear."  “ You  have 
not  been  under  the  wand  of  the  magician,"  was  the  reply  ; "but  the  remark," 
he  continued,  “ is  just.” — Ibid. 

••  They  proceeded  from  Rheims  to  Paris,  and  thence  followed  the  Court  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  they  were  very  civilly  received  ; and  the  Queen  would 
playfully  rally  Mr.  Pitt  about  his  • friend  the  Spicier.’  It  is  further 
asserted  that  Horace  Walpole  was  employed  to  hint  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  M. 
Necker  would  see  in  him  an  acceptable  suitor  for  his  daughter  (afterwards 
Madame  de  Stael),  on  whom  he  would  settle  £14,000  per  annum,  but  that 
Mr.  Pitt  replied,  • I am  already  married  to  my  country.’  For  this  story, 
which  we  wholly  disbelieve,  the  editors,  contrary  to  their  custom,  assign 
no  authority." — Ibid. 

The  Russian  Clergy.—"  A parish  priest  they  call  a Pope— as  Pope 
Petro,  Pope  Juan ; a bishop  Metropolite  a chief  pope  Protopope.  The 
popes  go  most  commonly  in  purple,  some  in  green,  others  as  they  fancy, 
only  distinguished  with  two  flaps  on  both  sides  of  their  bi easts,  and  a 
purple  skull-cap  to  cover  their  shaven  crowns.  They  never  cut  the  hairs 
of  their  heads  or  beard,  a thing  not  observed  by  any  other  clergy  in  the 
world.  A pope  must  be  a married  man,  and  the  husband  but  of  one  wife , 
grounded  on  that  text,  * a bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.’. 
Hereby  it  appears  the  pope's  priesthood  is  wrapped  up  in  his  wife  s gown  ■ 
for  when  she  dies,  he  must  officiate  no  longer,  which  makes  them  indulge 
their  wives  more  than  ordinary  for  their  office  sake.  They  marry  young, 
that  they  may  come  early  into  a livelihood ; their  wives  are  also  dis. 
tinguished  from  others  by  a flap  on  each  side  of  their  breast."— Co/fins, 
Survey  of  Russia,  1672. 

A Paradise  of  Wives.— "The  bridegroom  has  his  whip  in  one  boot, 
and  a jewel,  or  some  money,  in  the  other ; he  bids  the  bride  pull  them 
off.  If  she  happens  upon  the  jewel,  he  counts  her  lucky,  and  bestows  it 
upon  her  ; but  if  she  lights  upon  the  boot  with  the  whip  in  it,  she  is 
reckoned  amongst  the  unfortunate,  and  gets  a bride-lash  for  her  pains, 
which  is  but  the  earnest-penny  of  her  future  entertainment.  The  Russians 


discipline  to  their  wives  is  very  rigid  and  severe,  more  inhumane  in 
past  than  at  present.  Yet,  three  or  four  years  ago  a n>«chaut  b^t  h 
wife  as  long  as  he  was  able,  with  a whip  two  inches  about,  and  hen  caused 
to  put  on  a smock  dipt  in  brandy  three  or  four  times  distilled  which 
he  set  on  fire,  and  so  the  poor  creature  perished  miserably  in  the  ■ flame. 
Certainly,  this  person  was  a monster,  not  a man,  born  of  a tigres,, 
woman,  and  in  no  wise  deserved  the  epithet  of  good  or  wise. 

" Their  shirt  they  wear  over  their  drawers,  girded  under  the  navel  (to 
which  they  think  a girdle  adds  strength).  None,  neither  male  nor  female 
must  go  ungirt,  for  fear  of  being  unblest.  They  whistle,  not  with  their 
lips-that  they  count  profane-but  through  the  teeth  ; a strange  way  of 
whistling,  indeed.  When  they  spit  on  anything  to  wipe  it  as  shoes, , e c., 
they  do  use  an  action  not  unlike  sneezing.  In  cases  of  admiration  or  in- 
credulity, instead  of  a shrug,  they  wave  their  heads  from  one  shoulder  0 
another.  Their  very  speech  and  accent,  also,  differ  from  other  nations. 

" In  our  clock  dials,  the  finger  moves  to  the  figure  ; in  the  Russian,  on 
the  contrary,  the  figures  move  to  the  pointer.  One  Mr.  Holloway,  a \ery 
ingenious  man.  contrived  the  first  dial  of  that  fashion;  saying  because 
they  acted  contrary  to  all  men,  it  was  fitting  their  work  should  be  made 
suitable.  Because  the  Roman  Catholics  kneel  at  their  devotions,  they  will 
stand  ; for  they  look  upon  kneeling  as  an  ignoble  and  barbarous  gestur  . 
Because  the  Polonians  shave  their  beards,  they  count  it  sinful  to  cut  them. 
Because  the  Tartar  abhors  swine’s  flesh,  they  eat  it  rather  than  any  other 
flesh,  although  its  food  is  the  most  pogano,  or  unclean,  of  any  beast. 

A Superstitious  Archbishop.—"  January  5th.-Epiphany  eve,  and 
Friday ; in  the  night  I dreamed  that  my  mother,  long  since  dead,  stood  by 
my  bed,  and  drawing  aside  the  clothes  a little,  looked  pleasantly  upon  me; 
and  that  I was  glad  to  see  her  with  so  merry  an  aspect  She  then  showed 
me  a certain  old  man,  long  since  deceased,  whom  while  alive  1 both  knew 
and  loved.  He  seemed  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  merry  enough  but  with  a 
wrinkled  countenance.  His  name  was  Grove.  While  prepared  to  salute 

him  I awoke.” — Diary  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

" Tanuary  14th.— Sunday,  towards  morning,  I dreamed  that  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  came,  I know  not  whither,  with  iron  chains  ; but  returning 
loosed  from  them,  leaped  on  horseback,  and  went  away  , neither  could  I 
overtake  him.” — Ibid. 

"Tanuary  16th. — I dreamed  that  the  king  went  out  to  hunt,  and  that 
when  he  was  hungry  I brought  him  on  the  sudden  into  the  house  of  my 
friend,  Francis  Windebank.  While  he  prepareth  to  eat,  I,  in  the  absence 
of  others,  presented  the  cup  to  him  after  the  usual  manner.  I carried 
drink  to  him  ; but  it  pleased  him  not.  I carried  it  again,  but  in  a silver 
cup  ; thereupon  his  Majesty  said : • You  know  that  I always  drink  out  of 
a glass.'  I go  away  again,  and  awoke.” 

" July  7th.— Saturday  night ; I dreamed  that  I lost  two  teeth.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  took  the  Isle  of  Rhee.’’—  Ibid. 

In  the  year  1497,  in  a fish  pond  in  Suabia,  a carp  of  prodigious  size  was 
found,  which  had  in  its  ear  a ring  of  copper,  with  these  words  in  Latin  : ’’  I a>» 
the  first  fish  that  was  put  into  this  pond  by  the  hands  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
governor  of  the  world,  the  5th  October,  1230.”  So  that  this  carp  must  have 
lived  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years.  In  this  last  case,  the  parallel  may 
not  be  quite  so  straight  as  with  animals  who  breathe  the  same  atmosphere 
with  man  ; though  we  know  of  nothing  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
fishes  in  general  attain  a greater  age  than  birds  or  quadrupeds  living  in  a 
different  element. 

The  Secret  of  Long  Life.— "Cornaro  was  a Venetian.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a reveller,  a drinker,  a sitter  up  o’  nights  ; but  finding  that 
Pleasant  system  utterly  subversive  of  health,  as  well  as  serenity  of  temper, 
he  gave  it  up.  He  grew  ill  and  choleric.  Though  he  was  a man  of  strong 
brain  and  stout  heart,  his  head  ached  and  his  nerves  shook  benea.h  the  all- 
conquering  tyranny  of  wine.  The  resolution  which  he  had  originally 
possessed  had  not  entirely  forsaken  him ; and,  accordingly  by  one  bold 
stroke  he  cut  the  links  which  bound  him,  and  recovered  his  freedom  and 
his  health  at  once.  He  then  observed  great  sobnety,  and  a strict  regimen 
in  his  diet,  and  lived  quietly  and  cheerfully  till  he  was  upwards  of  a hun- 
dred, and  would  say  merrily  when  he  heard  men  forty  years  younger  than 
himself  coughing,  groaning,  and  complaining ; ' What  a troublesome 
thing  it  is  to  be  plagued  with  old  folks  ! ’ This  gentleman,  after  he  parted 
with  his  school,  did  not  survive  long,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  hims 
of  opinion  that  he  might  not  only  have  lived,  but  have  enjoyed  life  some 
years  longer  if  he  had  not  quitted  business." 


Flor  de  Dindigul.  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
nuisitely  choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 

than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec  9,  1891.  Boxefs  ^ *,7.  “stamw)  - 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.  or  free  by  return  of  post  (1.  stamp  ) 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Eatab.  i/3°- 
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OUR  COOKERY- 


French  Domestic  Cookery. — I hope  that  our  readers  have 
observed  that  we  make  every  possible  effort  to  exclude  trench 
words  from  this  culinary  page.  We  do  so  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  although  we  should  rejoice  to  find  all  educated 
English  people  talking  and  writing  French  as  fluently  as  they 
did  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  before  his  time,  we  remember 
that  this  is  a “ Magazine  for  All,”  and  that  to  large  numbers 
of  our  patrons  the  Gallic  tongue  is  still  a mystery.  But  when, 
as  it  happens  this  week,  the  topic  is  French  domestic  cookery, 
I am  constrained  to  make  use  of  a little  F rench  to  explain 
that  France  recognises  what  it  is  called  la  haute  cuisine 
bourgeoise,  and  la  cuisine  bourgeoise  pure  and  simple.  There  is 
an  erroneous  notion  very  common  in  England,  that  all  French 
cookery  is  as  expensive  as  it  is  difficult  ; but  I hold  that,  in 
many  respects,  the  French  system  is  less  expensive  than  the 
English  one,  and  that  in  a multitude  of  instances  its  variety 
is  equalled  by  its  simplicity.  What  did  the  great  Louis 
Eustache  Ude  say?  “It  is  a mistaken  notion  that  good 
cookery  is  expensive ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  cheapest.  By 
good  cookery  we  make  the  most  of  everything ; by  bad 
cookery,  the  least.” 

When  I first  went  to  France  the  haute  cuisine  bourgeoise , 
or,  as  I shall  for  the  future  call  it,  upper  middle-class  cookery, 
was  in  a much  better  condition  than  it  is  at  present  in  Paris, 
where  it  has  declined,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  cheap 
restaurants,  at  which  persons  with  moderate  incomes  break- 
fast or  dine.  You  must  go  very  far  into  the  Departments,  and 
especially  into  legal,  professional,  and  mercantile  circles,  to 
find  uppper  middle-class  cookery  in  perfection.  There  you 
will  be  regaled,  as  a standing  dish,  with  the  historical  pot-au- 
feu , or  beef  soup — call  it  broth  if  you  will.  But  now,  mark 
this  ; the  soup  should  be  immediately  followed  by  bouilli — the 
beef,  which  has  been  boiled  to  make  the  soup  withal.  I 
confess  that  I do  not  know  what  becomes  of  the  gravy-beef 
in  this  country.  Possibly  the  cook  throws  it  away,  after 
boiling  it  to  rags,  in  a violent,  tempestuous,  and  unthinking 
way.  The  French  not  only  eat  the  gravy-beef  hot,  but  also 
make  it,  when  cold,  into  a very  nice  salad,  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  gherkins,  and  a few  thin  slices  of  cold  boiled  potatoes 
sprinkled  with  finely-chopped  parsley.  1 hey  treat  cold 
French  beans  and  cauliflowers  in  precisely  the  same  manner  ; 
but  the  English  horror  of  oil  deters  us  from  utilising  cold  vege- 
tables in  this  sensible  fashion.  At  home,  in  this  hot  weather, 
Self  and  Partner  have  revelled  in  fresh  figs  and  other  fruit, 
together  with  salads  of  cold  asparagus,  and  cold  French  beans 
at  breakfast. 

Hot-boiled  gravy-beef,  you  may  say,  is  a tasteless  and 
insipid  viand,  fit  only  for  prisoners  and  paupers  ; but  please 
to  bear  this  in  mind — that  in  France  there  is  served  with  the 
bouilli  a rich  brown  sauce,  which  makes  the  meat  very 
palatable  ; and,  moreover,  the  beef  itself  has  been  so  gently 
and  carefully  simmered  during  so  many  hours,  that  it  has 
become  thoroughly  tender,  without  being  “ pappy,”  or  ragged, 
and  is  altogether  suitable  for  the  digestion  of  a dyspeptic  person. 
As  regards  made  dishes,  the  most  favourite  ones  in  upper 
middle-class  cookery  in  middle-class  France  are  mutton  cutlets, 
either  plainly  broiled,  or  egged-and-bread-crumbed.  These 
cutlets  are  cut  very  small ; and  not  everybody  is  aware  that 
the  little  paper  frill  round  the  shank  is  placed  there  to  facili- 
tate the  action  of  the  guest  when  he  likes  to  eat  his  cutlet 
without  the  aid  of  a knife  and  fork.  You  have  heard,  no 
doubt,  of  the  twenty  four  cutlets  which  Louis  XVIII.  used  to 
devour  every  day  for  luncheon.  They  probably  did  not  repre- 
sent, in  dimensions,  much  more  than  twenty-four  mouthfuls. 
Veal  cutlets  are  broiled  and  served  with  a puree  of 
potatoes  ; that  is  to  say,  mashed,  lubricated  with  butter  and 
moistened  with  milk,  to  the  consistency  of  thick 


cream  ; or  with  an  analogous  puree  of  spinach,  or  sorrel,  or 
chicory — all  cheap  and  wholesome  vegetables.  Button-mush- 
rooms are  also  extensively  used,  or  champignons.  As  for 
calve’s  head,  our  neighbours  treat  it  both  hot  and  cold  very 
admirably.  Cold,  it  is  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  a 
salad  of  chopped  parsley,  yolks,  and  whites  of  eggs,  and  olives 
arranged  separately  in  four  little  pyramids  at  the  corners  of 
the  dish.  The  French  also  patronise  fried  and  broiled  calves’ 
ears,  calves’  brains  with  sharp  sauce,  calves’  tongues,  liver, 
sweetbreads,  hot,  cold,  and  in  aspic  jelly.  Another  very 
acceptable  French-made  dish  is  boiled  fowl  and  rice,  which  is 
simply  the  western  form  of  the  Polio  con  arroz  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  pilaf  of  the  Mohammedan  nations.  Fowl  and  rice  is 
a dish  that  was  probably  brought  to  Western  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders ; but  for  some  reason  or  another  it  does  not  often 
make  its  appearance  at  English  middle-class  tables.  A 
recipe  for  it  will  be  given  in  good  time.  We  shall  return 
again  and  again  to  cheap  and  good  French  cookery. 


RECIPES. 

Beef  Broth  or  Pot-au-feu. — Beef,  which  should  always  be  chosen 
fresh-killed,  makes  the  best  pot-au-feu  or  broth.  Veal  is  not  so  good, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness,  as  it  is  of  pale  colour  and  weakens  the  broth. 
Put  the  meat  into  cold  water,  and  set  the  pot  upon  a good  fire  ; salt  and 
skim  it  carefully.  When  the  scum  is  entirely  removed,  put  in  carrots, 
turnips,  leeks,  celery,  parsley,  a bay-leaf,  a burnt  onion — or,  better  still,  a 
little  burnt  sugar — to  give  it  a colour  ; let  it  simmer  gently — oh,  so  gently  !— 
until  the  meat  is  quite  done,  and  you  will  have  an  excellent  and  wholesome 
soup.  Next  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  meat,  that  which  con- 
tributes most  to  the  making  of  good  broth,  is  to  take  care  that  it  cooks 
over  a slow  fire,  without  ceasing  one  minute.  Six  hours'  simmering  is 
sufficient  to  make  a good  soup.  The  proportion  is  three  pounds  of  meat  to 
four  quarts  of  water. 

Pumpkin  Soup  Meagre. — Cut  your  pumpkin  into  slices,  and  put  it  in 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  with  some  salt : take  it  out ; pound  it  to  a 
pulp,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  some  melted  butter,  with  which 
warm  it  up.  Put  into  a tureen  some  crusts  of  bread  spread  with  butter 
and  sugar ; add  the  pumpkin  ; pour  in  some  boiling  milk,  mix  the  whole, 
and  serve  after  you  have  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes  longer.  Or  you 
may  make  your  pumpkin  soup  a savoury  one  with  veal  stock.  This 
interesting  vegetable  is  shamefully  neglected  by  London  cooks,  Boiled 
or  fried  pumpkin  is  eaten  with  roast  meat  in  Australia ; and  concerning 
pumpkin-pie  we  shall  have  a good  deal  to  say  in  a paper,  later  on,  about 
American  cookery, 

Poor  Man’s  Sauce. — Chop  six  shalots  and  a little  parsley ; put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  gravy  or  broth,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  ; 
boil  all  till  the  shalots  are  quite  tender.  This  sauce  is  used  to  warm  up 
the  remains  of  roast  or  boiled  meat.  The  French  add  a spoonful  of  rum 
to  this  sauce,  as  also  to  others  of  the  same  kind.  Eschew  rum. 

Shoulder  of  Veal  a la  Bourgeoise. — Bone  the  veal,  and  season  it 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; roll  and  shape  it  into  an  oblong 
form;  then  tie  it  up;  put  it  into  an  oval  braising  pan,  with  a piece  of 
butter,  and  stew  it  over  a slow  fire  ; let  it  take  a fine  light  colour,  then 
add  a glass  of  water,  and  sprinkle  it  with  a little  salt,  and  add  a bay-leaf ; 
place  fire  above  and  below  till  a glaze  is  formed.  Dress  the  shoulder  on 
the  dish,  and  drain  the  butter  which  is  in  the  stewpan  ; detach  what 
remains  with  a spoonful  of  broth,  and  pour  this  gravy  over  the  veal. 
Take  off  the  string  before  serving  it. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  with  Cheese.— -Bone  some  boiled  sheep's  trotters, 
cut  them  in  two  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  ; mix  in  some  butter,  mush- 
rooms, parsley,  chives,  and  a clove ; pour  over  them  some  broth, 
and  add  pepper  and  salt ; let  the  whole  simmer  till  the  sauce  is  much 
reduced  ; add  a dash  of  vinegar,  and  dress  your  trotters  on  the  dish ; 
cover  them  with  a forecemeat  of  the  thickness  of  a crown  piece ; spread 
them  half  with  bread-crumbs  and  half  with  grated  Gruyere  cheese ; let 
them  brown  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  serve.  Pigs'  feet  may  be  dressed  in 
the  same  way. 

Universal  Sauce.— Into  a pint  of  broth  put  half  a glass  of  sherry,  salt, 
pepper,  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon,  a bay-leaf,  and  a dash  of  lemon  juice; 
let  the  mixture  macerate  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  eight  hours,  and  serve, 
poured  over  meat,  game,  fish,  or  vegetables.  It  will  keep  good  for  many 
days. 

Peas  and  Bacon. — Cut  half  a pound  of  bacon  or  ham  into  dice,  and 
parboil  them  ; put  some  butter  into  a saucepan,  and  fry  in  it  the  bacon  to  a 
brown  colour.  Put  a quart  of  green  peas  into  a deep  dish,  with  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut ; roll  them  with  the  hand,  and  pour  over 
them  some  water,  in  which  leave  them  for  twenty  minutes,  that  they  may 
become  tender;  drain  them  in  a colander,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  and 
cook  them  on  the  fire  gently.  While  very  green,  moisten  them 
with  broth  gravy,  and  add  the  pieces  of  bacon  or  ham,  a bunch  of  parslay 
and  chives,  let  them  just  boil  together,  and  then  finish  the  cooking  over  a 
mild  fire ; skim  off  the  fat,  put  in  a little  sugar  if  they  be  too  salt,  and 
serve.  Or  the  peas  may  be  dressed  much  more  simply  by  stewing  the 
bacon  in  the  butter,  adding  the  peas,  moistening  them  with  water,  and 
letting  them  cook  with  a bunch  or  herbs  and  seasoning. 
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Dear  Moli.ie  (Torquay)  will  find  “Becton’s  Great  Book 
of  Poetry  ” the  most  useful  book  she  can  get  for  poetical 
quotations.  Another  good  one  is  “ Many  Thoughts  of  Many 
Minds,”  in  which  she  will  find  also  prose  quotations.  I am 
pleased  to  know  that  you  appreciate  “ Our  Cookery  ” 
column.  I have  heard  of  the  Cornish  fish  pie ; also  a 
squab  pie  and  Devonshire  salad ; but  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  send  me  the  recipes  of  the  local  dishes  you 
name.  Partner  tells  me  that  she  always  thought  that 
“squab  pie”  was  a Dorsetshire,  not  a Devonshire  dish,  as 
she  has  vivid  recollection  of  being  made  to  partake  of  it  every 
Friday  in  her  youth  at  a Dorsetshire  school  ; and  the  recol- 
lection is  not  a pleasant  one,  since  she  could  never  eat  the  pie, 
and  consequently  went  hungry  on  that  particular  day  of  the 
week. 

Arthur  (Coleford,  Glos.),  noticing  that  a copy  of  Milton’s 
“ Paradise  Lost,”  first  edition,  has  recently  been  sold  for  /120, 
asks  me  to  tell  him  the  value  of  a 1770  edition  he  possesses, 
which  is  in  perfect  condition.  I should  say  about  £3  would 
be  its  value ; but  Messrs.  Sotheby  would  tell  you  the  exact 
figure  it  is  worth.  To  think  of  the  first  edition  being  sold  for 
£\'2.o  is  enough  to  make  poor  Milton  turn  in  his  grave,  con- 
sidering that  he  only  got  £5  for  writing  it.  It  was  published, 
I think,  by  one  Samuel  Simmonds. 

H.  H.  (Mile  End  Road)  asks  : “ What  can  a person  among 
the  middle  classes  do  with  one  hundred  pounds  ? ” Do  with 
it  ? Change  the  hundred  pounds  at  once,  and  keep  on  buy- 
ing Sala’s  Journal  with  it,  of  course.  But,  seriously.  If 
you  do  not  wTant  to  use  the  money  in  your  own  business,  in- 
vest it  in  some  safe  railway  stock.  But  if  you  want  to  start 
a business  with  it,  I should  suggest  that  of  a newsvendor  : 
and  don’t  forget  to  sell  a certain  ^yellow-covered  pennyworth 
to  ail  your  customers. 

Admirer  (Gloucester)  asks  me  if  I was  the  writer  of  a 
certain  article  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  about 
the  year  1857,  which  was  a review  of  the  famous  Tichborne 
case.  Yes;  I was  the  unhappy  writer. 

W.  G.  W.  (Dublin)  would  be  glad  to  know  the  value,  if 
any,  of  an  edition  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  date  of  issue 
1787,  No.  1500.  Price  2d.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  has 
no  value  at  all. 

Dido  II.  asks  to  whom  Tennyson  refers  in  his  little  poem, 
“ In  the  Garden  at  Swainston.”  The  allusion  in  the  second 
verse  is  to  the  late  Sir  John  Simeon,  the  owner  of  Swainston, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  All  those  who  knew  him  will  agree 
with  the  poet  that  Sir  John  was  indeed  the  “ Prince  of 
Courtesy.”  No  kinder  or  more  genial-hearted  man  ever 
lived. 

Flower  Friend  wants  to  know  how  the  secret  of 
the  green  carnation  was  discovered.  I believe  it  was  a 
a maker  of  artificial  flowers  in  Paris,  who  inadvertently 
dropped  some  dye  into  the  glass  of  water  in  which  she  had 
placed  a carnation  she  was  copying,  who  lighted  thus  acci- 
dentally upon  the  secret.  Probably,  a blue  dye  would  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  flower ; but  if,  as  your  name 
implies,  you  are  a friend  of  flowers,  I implore  you  not  to  be 
the  means  of  bringing  any  more  such  monstrosities  before  the 
world.  By  the  process  of  dyeing  the  natural  beauty  is  changed 
to  a garish,  crude  vulgarity.  No  real  lover  of  flowers  would 
ever  wear  such  a blossom. 

G.  P.  (Forest  Hill)  asks  me  whether  it  was  a Russian 
General,  as  Mr.  Truths  says  in  his  Reminiscences,  who  made 
the  cynical  remark  apropos  to  the  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at 
Balaclava ; or  should  it  be  attributed  to  the  French  General 
Bosquet  ? I am  inclined  to  say  that  the  remark  in  question 
was  uttered  by  a Russian  General,  and  not  by  Bosquet ; but 
Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  is  the  best  authority  on  this  point,  and 
would,  I feel  sure,  put  “ G.  P.’s  ” mind  at  rest  concerning  it. 

W.  T,  C.  (King’s  Road,  Chelsea)  wishes  to  know  the  origin 


of  the  following.  It  begins:  “Mr.  Ch.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Ch. 
Morgan,  Miss  Ch.  Morgan  present  their  compliments  to  Mr. 
Walter  Morton,  Mrs.  W.  Morton,  Miss  W.  Morton,  and  the 
governess  whose  name  Mr.  Ch.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Ch.  Morgan, 
Miss  Ch.  Morgan  do  not  recollect,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.”  I have 
never  to  my  knowledge  met  with  this  passage.  Will  some  of 
my  correspondents  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  “ W.  T.  C.  ? ” 

“ City  Man.” — The  man  with  a complaint  invariably 
rushes  to  some  one  else  to  supply  him  with  a remedy.  A corre- 
spondent pathetically  asks  me  if  I can  do  anything,  or  say  any- 
thing in  Sala’s  Journal,  that  will  secure  better  attention  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  charming  young  damsels  who  are 
supposed  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  those  who,  from  necessity, 
and  not  choice,  have  to  pay  daily  visits  to  the  numerous 
restaurants  and  refreshment  houses  scattered  over  London. 
My  correspondent  says  he  has  not  too  much  time  to  spare  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  when  he  does  drop  into  one  of  these 
resorts  for  creature  comforts  it  is  in  the  fond  hope  that  what 
he  is  about  to  receive  may  be  handed  to  hirn  quickly. 
But,  alas  ! his  hope  is  in  vain.  He  casts  appealing  glances 
— he  confesses  that  he  does  not  like  to  bawl,  as  it  might  be 
considered  rude — at  the  company  of  young  wromen  in  their 
white  aprons  Vvho  stand  about,  in  some  cases  sit  about,  and 
appear  generally  at  their  ease.  But  they  do  not  pretend  to 
see  him,  or  if  they  do  they  fail  to  respond.  At  last,  it  must 
be  at  least  five  minutes  that  elapses — at  all  events  it  is  a 
terribly  long  time — he  does  excite  pity  and  attention. 
One  of  these  white-aproned  young  women  decides  to  move 
in  his  direction,  and  condescends  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
But  even  then  all  the  king’s  horses  and  ail  the  king’s  men 
will  not  induce  her  to  hurry.  There  is  apparently  a regula- 
tion step  and  a regulation  swing,  and  they  are  both  remark- 
able for  their  extraordinary  slowness.  Our  correspondent 
adds  that  he  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  side  with  those 
who  advocated  the  equality  of  women  in  all  things ; but 
his  experience  is  fast  leading  him  to  the  conviction  that 
he  will  have  to  make  an  exception  in  respect  to  those  engaged 
in  restaurants  and  the  like.  I deeply  sympathise  with  “ City 
Man ’’but  can  see  no  way  out  of  his  difficulty  unless  he  can 
persuade  the  merry  damsels  to  expend  their  pennies  in  pur- 
chasing Sala’s  Journal,  and  so  read  his  complaint  concern- 
ing them. 

Nalla  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
words  “forbear”  and  “jodel,”  both  of  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  Sala’s  Journal.  Forbear,  when  used  in 
the  sense  of  a substantive,  as  on  this  occasion,  means  ancestor, 
forefather;  the  word  is  still  commonly  used  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England,  though  it  has  become  obsolete  in  the  South. 
“ Nalla  ” will  find  the  word  used  in  this  sense  in  the  “ Ingoldsby 
Legends  ” (“  Lay  of  St.  Cuthbert  ”) — 

Oh,  Holy  St.  Cuthbert,  if  forbear  of  mine, 

Of  myself  I’ll  say  nothing,  have  knelt  at  thy  shrine. 

To  jodel  is  to  call,  and  is  the  peculiar  cry  used  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol  to  attract  attention  from  a distance.  It  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  Australian  coo-ee,  though  the  latter  is  not 
so  musical  as  the  jodel. 

H.  Norman  wishes  to  know  the  publisher  of  the  Penny 
Guide  Books,  mentioned  a few  weeks  ago  in  “ You  Don’t  Say 
So.”  He  will  be  able  to  get  them  from  F.  E.  Longley,  39, 
Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 

James  Maclagan,  writing  from  Glasgow,  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  “ Gallery  of  Celebrities  ” is  still  issued  by  Messrs. 
King,  Sell,  and  Railton.  No  ; it  is  not.  The  paper  was  dis- 
continued with  the  March  number. 

L.  B.  (Nottingham),  who  appears  to  be  himself  a pro- 
fessional culinary  artist,  writes  very  sympathetically  touching 
our  cookery  page,  and  asks  me  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my 
advice  as  regards  a cookery  book  for  an  hotel  cook.  W e hope 
to  be  able  to  publish  a cookery  book  of  our  own  next  year, 
full  of  plain,  practical  recipes,  and  entirely  divested  of  discur- 
sive matter.  Meanwhile,  I will  strongly  advise  “L.  B.  "to  pro- 
cure a copy  of  “ Practical  Gastronomy  and  Culinary  Dic- 
tionary,” being  a guide  to  cooks  and  others  interested  in  the 
art  of  cookery,  by  Charles  Herman  Senn.  It  is  full  of  sound 
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and  useful  information,  especially  as  regards  club,  hotel,  and 
restaurant  bills  of  fare,  for  dinners,  varying  in  price  between 
three  shillings  and  £1  per  head.  “ Practical  Gastronomy” 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  New  Street 
Square,  E.C. 

W.  M.  (Sydney  Parade,  Dublin),  writes  that  he  wall 
thank  me  to  give  full  particulars  as  to  commonplace  books, 
how  to  form  them,  etc.,  etc.  I can’t ; and  more  than  that, 
I W'on’t.  Every  skilled  workman  has  a right  to  keep  his 
trade  secrets  to  himself.  I told  Kenneth  McNab  how  to 
index  a commonplace  book,  and  that  must  suffice.  More- 
over, I keep  at  least  thirty  books  of  the  kind,  in  half-a-dozen 
languages,  and  my  correspondent  would  hurl  stacks  full  of 
bricks  at  my  head,  figuratively  speaking,  if  I devoted  a whole 
page  of  this  particular  department  of  S.  J.  to  common- 
place book  lore.  However,  I can  promise  “ W.  M.,”  and  many 
more  inquirers  on  the  same  topic,  that,  whenever  we  are  able 
to  spare  a column  in  another  part  of  this  journal,  I will  write 
a brief  essay  on  commonplace  book-keeping. 

H.  W.  C.  (Clapham  Junction). — “ Pow-powings  ” in  a recent 
number  of  Sala’s  Journal  was  obviously  a printer’s  error 
for  pow-wowings.  The  hair  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  said  to 
have  turned  white  in  a single  night.  It  took  some  forty  years 
or  so  to  blanche  my  own  locks  through  anguish  caused  by 
misprints  ; but  if  the  correctors  of  the  press  do  not  leave  off 
maltreating  me  I shall  be  obliged  to  wear  a wig,  so  bald  have 
I become.  Even  my  typewriting  amanuensis  makes  my  life 
a burden  to  me.  The  other  day  I dictated  the  word  “ drago- 
man,” and  my  esteemed  lady  amanuensis  type-wrote  it  “vaga- 
bond.” Not  so  disastrous,  however,  is  this  as  a misprint  in 
an  article  of  mine  about  Dr.  Livingstone,  which  appeared  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  I mentioned  that  the  illustrious 
explorer,  when  he  was  found  by  Stanley,  had  a cap  with  a 
tarnished  gold  band.  It  came  out  in  print  as  a “ famished” 
gold  band. 

Sutton  (Padiham)  asks  if  I ever  knew  a publication 
named  Robin  Goodfellow,  which  first  appeared  in  July,  1861, 
and  of  which  only  thirteen  weekly  numbers  were  published. 
Yes,  I remember  Robin  Goodfellow  very  well.  It  was  edited  by  an 
old  and  valued  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  who,  thirty 
years  ago,  was  one  of  my  sponsors  when  I was  elected  a 
member  of  a certain  club  in  Pall  Mall.  My  other  sponsor 
was  Mr.  Thackeray.  Robin  Goodfellow  was  founded  by  the 
eminent  publisher,  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  who  was  also  the 
proprietor  of  Temple  Bar,  a magazine  of  which  I was  the 
inventor  and  original  editor.  I am  not  able  to  answer 
“ Sutton’s  ” query,  as  to  whether  a story  called  “ Which 
Wins — Love  or  Money  ? ” published  in  Robin  Goodfellow 
has  ever  made  its  appearance  in  a separate  form,  nor  do  I 
know  who  was  the  author  of  the  tale  in  question,  but  I have 
very  little  doubt  that,  very  shortly  after  these  lines  are  in 
print,  a host  of  correspondents  will  write  for  the  enlightenment 
of  “Sutton,”  and  that  eventheauthor  of  “ Which  Wins  ? ” will 
start  up,  like  a Jack  or  a Jill  in  the  box,  to  proclaim  who  he 
or  she  may  be. 

G.  S.  L.  (Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club)  wants  to  know  of 
any  book  which  deals  especially  with  cooks  rather  than  their 
viands.  My  correspondent  is  referred  to  the  answer  which  I 
have  given  to  “ L.  B.”  (Nottingham).  “ Practical  Gastronomy” 
contains  a number  of  very  interesting  biographies  of  famous 
cooks  and  their  portraits  as  well.  “ G.  S.  L.”  adds  the 
curious  bit  of  information  that  the  late  gifted  comic  artist, 
Charles  Keene,  had  a large  collection  of  cookery  books  from 
one  penny  upwards. 

Riding  Mill  on  Tyne. — Will  the  writer  communicate  with 
me  of  “Are  books  better  illustrated  ? ” for  I do  not  know  who 
has  asked  this  question  in  a little  M.S.  which  has  fallen 
into  my  hands. 

C.  F.  B.  (Nottingham)  says,  “ I should  be  glad  if  you 
could  give  any  information  respecting  Charles  Dickens’  visit 
to  the  Monastery,  Charnwod  Forest,  Leicestershire.  I find 
no  mention  of  it  in  Forster’s  ‘ Life.’  ” I am  thinking  about 
writing  a series  of  articles  in  the  autumn  on  Dickens,  and  in 
one  of  them  I will  allude  to  this  visit. 


The  City  Clerk  (South  Norwood)  wishes  to  know  “ the 
best  course  to  follow  out  to  become  a journalist  or  a writer 
of  short  magazine  articles."  I can  only  inform  “ City  Clerk  ” 
that  the  result  of  many  years’  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  authors  to  a very  great  extent  are  born  and 
not  made,  and  the  remark  will  also  apply  in  a 
large  measure  to  journalists,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  there  are  certain  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed, 
a knowledge  of  which  has  necessarily  to  be  acquired.  My 
advice  to  “ City  Clerk  ” is  to  read  the  books  of  authors  of 
repute,  and  then  if  he  thinks  that  he  can  . write  articles,  to 
commit  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  send  them  to  the 
editors  of  those  magazines  that  he  thinks  they  would  be 
most  likely  to  suit. 

J.  PI.  C.  (Streatham)  asks,  “Can  you  assist  me  in  giving 
me  the  information  as  to  where  it  is  likely  I might  be  able  to 
procure  the  Welcome  Guest  first  series.  I took  it  in  weekly 
many  years  ago.  Unfortunately  I gave  it  away,  and  have 
since  regretted  it  many  times.  I still  have  the  Welcome  Guest 
second  series  by  me.  The  first  series  contained  ‘Twice 
Round  the  Clock,’  by  yourself,  illustrated,  if  I remember 
rightly,  by  McConnel.”  I cannot  tell  “ J.  H.  C.”  where  he 
can  procure  the  series  in  question,  as  it  is  now  exceedingly 
rare  ; but  you  might  advertise  for  it,  or  write  to  Notes  and 
Queries  repeating  the  question  you  have  addressed  to  me. 

A.  R.  B.  (Hampton  Wick)  writes : “ Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  work  published 
giving  the  life  of  Alfred  Bunn,  of  Drury  Lane  fame,  and 
whether  his  poems  were  ever  published.  I possess  a small 
engraving  by  T.  Kinnersley,  from  an  original  drawing  of  Mrs. 
Bunn  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  supposed  to  be  about  the  year  1847. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  lady  was  a connection  of  Alfred 
Bunn,  and  whether  she  was  a well-known  actress  in  her  day  ” ? 
There  is  a work  published  giving  the  life  of  Alfred  Bunn,  of 
Drury  Lane  fame,  viz.,  his  own  Reminiscences,  in  which  he 
gives  his  English  and  American  experiences,  and  in  that 
work  “A.  Pi.  B.”  will  find  all  the  information  he  desires.  It  is 
a most  interesting  book. 

To  my  Correspondents. — Several  letters  have  reached  me 
in  which  I am  asked  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  coupon. 
My  readers  complain  that  it  mutilates  the  Journal  if  they  are 
obliged  to  forward  me  my  own  head  in  exchange  for  an  answer. 
I am  only  too  pleased  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  my 
correspondents  ; and  beg  now  to  tell  them  that  for  the  future 
the  heading  of  the  back  page,  including  date  of  issue,  will 
stand  as  the  coupon  of  Sala’s  Journal. 

G.  A.  S. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  ivho  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident) , provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  oftlois  Journalbe  founduponthe  deceased, 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
Insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890  ; ” Risks  If  os.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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MAT  THE  PAPERS  THINK  ABOUT  US. 

No.  IV. 


to  the  various  forms  in  which  the  gambling  instinct  manifests  itself,  and 
expresses  himself  somewhat  despairingly  as  to  the  future.  To  him.  he 
says  it  is  a new  and  horrible  thing  to  know  that  English  ladies  and  girls 
— particularly  of  the  middle  class— have  lost  that  detestation  and  terror  ot 
habitual  gambling  which  formerly  distinguished  them. 


S'  ALA’S  JOURNAL. 


SCHOOLMASTER. 

G.A.S  .in  his  admirable  penny  weekly — Sala’s  Journal— still  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  Baseden  case.  This  week  (May  28)  he  says  “1  he  compulsory 
resignation  of  Mr.  Baseden— a matter  to  which  we  referred  a month  ago 
—has  brought  something  like  a hornet's  nest  about  the  ears  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brighton  School  Board.  There  is  a genera  cry  of  indignation. 
The  teachers  are  particularly  indignant,  and  they  have  relieved  their 
feelings  by  holding  a meeting  and  passing  a resolution  asking  the  Board  to 
allow  the  resignation  to  be  withdrawn.  Sympathetic  paterfamilias  and 
materfamilias  have  rushed  into  print  and  metaphorically  torn  ° s re 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Board  in  justification  of  their  conduct;  while, 
by  way  of  protest,  several  of  the  managers  of  the  school  with  which  Mr. 
Baseden  is  associated  have  resigned.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  sympa  y 
for  Mr.  Baseden  is  unanimous,  and  the  School  Board  must  be  having 
rather  a bad  time.  It  is  generally  considered  that  they  have  blundered. 


LIGHT. 


Mr.  Sala  sends  me  a copy  of  his  journal.  No.  1.  It  is  as  he  is,  full  of 
chat ; an  entertaining  paper,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  Edi  or. 
is  an  amusing  pennyworth. 


WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 


GLASGOW  EVENING  NEWS. 

In  his  Journal,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  makes  a rather  novel  suggetions  — or  can 
it  be  "Partner”  who  is  responsible  for  the  idea?  Referring  to  the 
somewhat  reprehensible  custom  of  sending  children  of  tender  years  to  the 
public-house  or  pawn-office,  it  is  suggested  that  this  evil  might  be  success- 
fully combated  by  the  introduction  of— elegant  little  pubs  and  hock  shops 
on  wheels  ! These  would  be  duly  licensed,  of  course,  and  a grateful  work- 
ing population  enabled  to  enjoy  a pint  of  bitter  or  a little  drop  of  Old 
Tom  almost  at  their  own  fireside,  not  to  speak  of  the  convenience  of 
" uncle"  visiting  them  instead  of  them  being  compelled  to  visit  " uncle.' 
The  paragraph  in  question  is,  I take  it,  a sly  little  joke  knocked  together 
by  " Self,”  or  “ Partner,”  or  both. 

HACKNEY  EXPRESS. 

Sala's  Journal,  conducted  by  the  famous  journalist,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala, 
is  of  the  most  thorough-going  character,  and  full  of  items  of  greatest 
interest.  It  is  bound  to  be  a success. 

MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  Sala’s  work  always  interests  me,  because  he  takes  all  the  essence 
of  dry  details  and  facts,  and  mixes  with  it  his  delightful  personal  ex- 
periences. He  evidently  has  a public,  as  is  instanced  by  the  great  sale 
his  journal  has  reached  in  a few  weeks. 


The  great  gastronomical  authority,  Mr.  Sala,  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing  a readable  journal  which  contains  several  columns  devoted  to  what 
ire  called  women's  matters,  with  other  talk  about  culinary  matters. 


NOTICES. 


TOPICAL  TIMES. 

We  have  received  the  current  number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  which  is  bright 
and  readable  from  the  title  page  to  the  “ Answers  to  Correspondents, 
which  G.  A.  S.  makes  so  entertaining. 

LIBRARY  REVIEW. 

When  I read  the  first  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  the  thing  that  struck 
me  most  was  that  it  had  the  stamp  of  journalism  upon  it,  a stamp  too 
rare  in  the  light  periodicals  of  modern  times.  Mr.  Sala  himself  is  nothing 

if  not  a journalist. 

PRESS  NEWS. 

Sala’s  Journal  has  undoubtedly  proved  a great  success.  Over  one 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  first  issue  were  sold.  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  journalists  of  his  time.  _ He  has 
been  on  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  so  long  as  to  become  one  of  its  great 
features.  He  has  written  for  it  in  almost  all  lands,  and  about  almost 
every  country,  his  manuscript  furnishing  endless  miles  of  copy.  He  has 
described  battles,  festivals,  royal  marriages,  and  state  funerals  with  equal 
grace  and  facility,  and  is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  Europe.  He  has 
met  all  the  great  men  and  women  in  the  world.  He  is  as  much  at  home 
in  St.  Petersburg  as  in  London.  He  has  been  in  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  several  times  travelled  through  America. 

ELLAND  ECHO  (YORKS.) 

The  doyen  of  journalists,  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  seems  full  of  irrepres- 
sible energy,  which  must  find  an  outlet  in  some  direction,  and  consequently, 
at  any  age  when  most  men  are  thinking  of  retiring  from  an  active  busi- 
ness career,  Mr.  Sala  launches  out  into  a new  venture,  and  in  face  of  the 
plethora  of  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines  to  which  the  last  few  years 
have  given  birth,  he  brings  out  his  Sala’s  Journal  : a weekly  magazine 
for  all.  The  price  is  the  popular  and  nimble  penny,  in  return  for  which 
the  purchaser  receives  a twenty-four  page  magazine  crammed  full  of 
original  and  interesting  matter.  From  a gentleman  of  so  large  an 
experience  in  journalistic  work  it  could  only  be  expected  that  the  new 
journal  would  display  some  original  features,  and  this  is  what  impresses 
one  on  first  taking  up  Sala’s  Journal.  The  amount  of  original  writing 
on  all  sorts  of  interesting  subjects  is  a very  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
new  journal,  the  pages  of  which  are  replete  with  useful  and  instructive 
reading.  We  join  with  many  others  in  wishing  the  new  journal  every 
success. 

^ HOME  CHIMES. 

Good  luck  to  Sala’s  Journal.  May  it  live  long  and  prosper  I Here 
is  an  excellent  pennyworth,  which  we  trust  will  turn  the  minds  of  the 
British  public  from  the  bad  pennyworth,  the  prize-swindling  pennyworth, 
the  drivelling  pennyworth,  and  the  scandalous  pennyworth,  which  arrogate 
to  themselves  between  them  the  best  places  in  the  shop  windows  and  on 
all  the  railway  bookstalls.  Sala's  Journal  is  a good,  sensible,  and 
f original  periodical.  It  is  a trifle  too  sensible  for  the  times,  too  much  of 
a man’s  weekly,  and  men  are  fickle,  and  do  not  read  their  periodicals 
regularly,  or  take  them  in  regularly,  unless  they  are  all  about  race-horses, 
or  gold  mines  and  American  railways.  But  the  new  venture  has  many 
striking  features,  and  “ ’twill  serve.” 

THE  CENTRAL  REVIEW. 

In  Sala’s  Journal  (which  comes  as  a “ boon  and  a blessing  ”)  the 
veteran  G.  A.  S.  deals  with  “ The  Monte  Carlo  Canker  Worm.”  He  points 


Sala’s  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will  stand  as 
an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of  £250. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  first  or  subsequent 
number,  from  newsagents  or  bookstalls  are  requested  to  send  at  once  to  the 
Publishing  Offices. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Subscriptions  must  be  made  payable  to  " The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal," 
at  the  same  address. 

Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  a competent  staff  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  assist  in  the  production  of  this  journal,  the  Editor  is  not 
prepared  at  present  to  consider  contributions  from  other  sources,  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions ; therefore  all  authors 
forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly  requested  to  keep  copies 
thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents.  With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  Sala  s Journal,  the  part  cut 
off  to  include  the  date  of  issue.  This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon..  The 
letters  for  this  department  must  have  " Answers , G.A.S.,”  written  in  the 
left-hand  corner. 

Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  com- 
munications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor’s 
private  residence. 

Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home-ire 
will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a previous 
note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two-Shillings- 
and-Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department  should 
have  the  word  “ Boudoir  ” on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal.— Twelve  months,  6s.  6d. ; six 
months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  all  countries  comprised  in  the  Postal  Union. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala's  Journal  at  any  News 
agents  or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor,  by  King,  Sell,  & Railton,  Limited,  12,  Gough  Square 
and  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  published  at  Sala's  Journal  Offices,  31 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.— June  18,  1892, 
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experiments  of  a somewhat  similar  kind  in  Italy,  Ger- 
(Contents.  many,  and  Spain.  Let  the  sole  6f  your  foot  have  a little  rest 

for  a time  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico ; then  make  a trip  to  the 
' Black  Republic  of  Hayti,  and  levant  as  soon  as  ever  you  pos- 

tut?  f' pmfra t ELECTION  By  sibly  can  from  the  beautiful,  fertile,  and  nasty  s an  o 

TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK.  THE  GENERAL  ELEC  • igj  gt  Domingo.  Then  come  home,  and  in  the  evening  of  your 

G.  A.  S * * * ' ' * ’ ’ * .105  life  cultivate  your  cabbages,  as  Voltaire’s  Candidc  did ; say 

YOU  DON'T  SAY  SO  I by  Self  and  Partner.  . • ■ • • 20I  your  grace,  and  eat  your  meat  with  thankfulness ; don  t tell 

MANAGERS  AND  DIPLOMATISTS  ...  • • aol  fibs  about  vour  neighbour  ; pay  your  debts;  help  the  lame  dog 

put  butVJ  instead  of  sixpences  into  the 

London  UP  TO  DATE-io  A.M.  AT  GREAT  GRUBBY  poor  box  ; laugh  whenever  you  can,  and  let  politics  go  hang. 

STREET  POLICE  COURT.  By  G.  A.  204  There  is  such  a malady-a  mental  one-as  political 

DECEMBFR  ROSES  SERIAL  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  dyspepsia.  The  disease  brings  a man  to  a worse  conditio 

Sd  . 206  than  he  might  be  supposed  to  fall  into  were  his  physical  diet 

..nurrsr  By  H.'g.  F.  Taylor 208  to  consist  entirely  of  underdone  pork-chops  raw  artichokes, 

THREE  WOMEN  IN  A BOUDOIR 210  dressed  crab,  walnut  pickles,  muffins,  and  hard  dumplings. 

OUR  COOKERY  AND  RECIPES.  212  remember,  when  I was  a lad  of  fifteen,  coming  up  to  town 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  By  G.  A.  S.  . . • ■ 2J3  from  Liverpool,  and  sojourning  for  a few  days  at  a private 

A TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION 2I°  hotel  near  King’s  Cross.  I was  kept  awake  during  at  least 

NOTICES 21  tbe  nigfit  by  the  noise  made  by  somebody  in  the  room 

— above,  who  seemed  to  me  to  have  paced  the  floor  backwards 

' and  forwards  for  at  least  two  hours  and  three-quarters.  And 

_ with  heavily  shod  feet  too.  The  next  morning,  I found  that 

ci  ^ my  nnlv  companion  in  the  coffee  room  at  breakfast  was  a thin 

Jip- gentleman  with  a very  gaunt  figure,  a sallow  face  and 

.$&].  'qpO'PIG  OF  THK  WFFK.  *11?  hollow  cheeks,  who  was  continually  either  mopping  his  fore- 

X A ____  head  with  a blue  cotton  pocket -hankerchief,  or  pressing  his 

\y,rW"  v to  right  hand  on  the  region  of  his  epigastrium.  I mildly  en- 

" ^ quired  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He  replied,  that  he 

mTTT1  /imTTin  X T T7T  had  not  bad  a winl{  of  sleeP  durin&  the  whole  of  the  preceding 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION#  night.  I replied,  that  such  insomnia  had  been,  to  a certain 

extent,  my  lot ; owing  to  somebody  with  very  heavy  boots  on 

_ having  walked  about  the  floor  of  the  apartment  above  for  an 

This  journal  being  avowedly  non-sectarian,  and  non-  unconscionable  time.  “ It  was  I,”  replied  the  gaunt  man 
political  its  conductor  may  very  fairly  be  asked,  why  he  has  wjtfi  the  hollow  cheeks  ; “ I could  not  rest.  Sleep  deserted 
presumed  to  make  the  forthcoming  General  Election  a topic  my  eyelids  I was  totally  robbed 

of  the  week.  “Sir,"  wrote  an  indignant  correspondent  of  thinking  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell,  m 
Swift  or  of  Addison,  when  the  great  hoop  question  was  being  poiitical^yspeptic. 

discussed  in  the  Spectator — or  it  may  have  been  in  the  latU  Who  cares  a jot  about  the  Maynooth  Grant  now  ? How 

“ what  have  you  to  do  with  our  petticoats?”  “Sir,  might  many  0f  my  readers  know  anything  about  the  Chandos  Clause, 
some  wrathful  male  correspondent  of  Sala’s  Journal  ask,  or  the  Lichfield  House  Compact  ? If  I were  to  talk  about 
“ what  have  you  to  do  with  the  State  of  the  Poll  ? ” I reply,  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  or  the  Pritchard  incident,  the 
that  one  mav  be  interested  in  the  State  of  the  Poll,  without  Dorchester  Labourers,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  or  t e 

having  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  politics-a  complain,  ready* 

from  which  I am,  in  these  columns,  entirely  free.  If  you  wish  to  denQunceynPe  as  a bore  ? Yet,  a generation,  and  two  genera- 
get  rid  of  your  politics,  and  thereby  relieve  yourself  of  a vast  since>  hundreds  Qf  thousands  of  Englishmen— I am  glad 

amount  of  your  prejudices,  do  as  I have  done.  Wander  up  tQ  gay  that  lady  politicians  were  then  almost  non-existent  ■ 
and  down  the  world  for  a good  many  years;  try  living  under  used  to  worry,  and  grizle,  and  fash  themselves,  and  have 
a despotic  Government  in  Russia ; then  have  several  baths  of  political  dyspepsia  with  regard  to  topics  concerning  whic  a 
democracy  in  the  United  States;  gather  experience  of  at  present  nobody,  as  the  great  Duke  0 »ng  on  ured  to 
government  b,  revolver,  government  by  lobbying,  log-rolling  of  the  alphlet.  lor 

and  wire-pulling,  government  by  six-shooters,  and  government  ^ next  fort  • ht  or  so>  miUi0ns  will  b.e  so  worrying,  grizzling, 
by  lynch  law,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ; then  make  &nd  fashing  themselves,  and  voluntarily  courting  the  tortures 
your  way  to  the  Antipodes,  and  try  to  strike  up  an  acquaint-  Q£  p0fitical  indigestion,  concerning  questions  about  which,  in 
ance  with  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness,  the  Australian  a few  years’  time,  nobody,  save  the  historians,  will  care  the 
working  man.  In  France,  live  as  I have  lived,  under  one  inexpensive  expletive  which  I have  just LlSiS  * a* 

Monarchy,  one  Empire,  and  two  Republics.  Go  through  This  country  is  always,  in  the  opinion  of  dyspeptic  politicians, 
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going  to  the  dogs.  The  British  Empire  is  on  the  eve  of  being 
split  up  into  infinitesimal  fragments.  The  French  hate  us, 
and  are  only  waiting  for  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  in  defiance  of 
Parliament,  to  complete  his  Channel  Tunnel  unbeknown,  to 
pop  over  to  Dover  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  ; advance  on  London  by  express  train  of  the  London  and 
South-Eastern  Railway;  raid  theBank;  hold  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Royal  Family 'to  ransom  ; burn  down  Waterloo  Station, 
Waterloo  Place,  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  Tavern,  and  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  unfurl  the  tricolour  over  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  Americans  loathe  and  scorn  us  as  well ; and  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  they  are  prepared  either  to  cut  off  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  leave  us  to  freeze  at  our  leisure;  or  to  send 
ten  flotillas  of  torpedoes  to  our  shores  to  destroy  the  British 
Navy,  from  the  biggest  ironclad  to  the  smallest  gunboat.. 
In  Germany,  the  very  name  of  England  is  a byeword  and  a 
scoff;  and  so  soon  as  ever  the  inevitable  war  is  declared, 
the  Russians  will  march  upon  Calcutta ; the  Egyptians,  headed 
by  Arabi  Pasha,  escaped  from  Ceylon,  will  throw  half  the 
British  garrison  into  the  Suez  Canal,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be 
impaled  by  the  Mahdi.  Of  course,  declare  the  dyspeptic,  Eng- 
lish commerce  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin;  free  trade  is  bringing 
us  to  the  workhouse ; foreign  workmen  are  competing  most 
disastrously  for  us  in  the  manufactures  in  which  we  once  ex- 
celled ; agriculture  has  come  to  spell  bankruptcy ; the  foot- 
and-mouth-disease  has  come  again,  to  stay.;  we  may  expect 
several  plagues  of  locusts,  caterpillars,  field-mice,  Hessian 
flies,  Colorado  beetles,  and  diamond-backed  moths,  and 
Asiatic  cholera  cannot  be  far  off. 

I forgot  to  say  that  the  British  Army— -from  the  dyspeptic 
point  of  view — is  in  the  wretchedest  possible  condition.  It 
is  growing  more  and  more  difficult  every  day  to  obtain 
recruits.  In  our  feeble  and  rickety  regiments  of  the  line  one- 
third  of  the  privates  are  cripples,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  undersized  boys  with  weak  chests.  Meanwhile,  Consols 
are  at  98,  Bank  stock  at  337,  Great  Westerns  at  166, 
London  and  Brighton  at  163,  and  South-Easterns  at  110. 
The  people  are  ten  times  better  clothed,  have  better 
food,  are  five  times  better  housed,  and  fifty  times 
better  educated  than  they  were  when  I was  a boy  ; at  which 
remote  period  I perfectly  remember  that  we  were  all  going  to 
the  dogs,  and  there  was  no  hope  for  us. 

Now  can  you  understand  how  it  is  possible,  and,  I think, 
expedient,  to  give  politics  the  go-by,  so  far  as  one  conveniently 
can  ? I am  well  aware  that  we  must  have  a Parliament  for 
the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  , and  it  is  no 
doubt  necessary  that  there  should  be  a certain  number  of 
electors,  who  will  record  their  votes  for  the  candidate  whose 
political  opinions  coincide  with  their  own.  Let  them  vote  by 
all  means.  -There  is  no  obligation  entailed  on  me  to  go  to  the 
ballot  box  in  favour  of  anybody.  I never  recorded  a political 
vote  in  my  life.  I suppose  that  I might  have  one  for 
the  fiat  in  which  I live  and  groan  in  _ Victoria  Street,  and 
for  the  house  which  I lease  and  delight  in  at  Brighton;  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  being  on  any  political  register  ; and  in 
the  extremely  improbable  event  of  my  going  to  a polling- 
booth,  my  vote  would  in  all  probability  be  challenged.  Yet, 
entirely  disassociated  as  I strive  to  be  from  all  political 
strife,  or  even  discussion,  it  has  happened,  now  and  again, 
that  I have  spoken  on  political  subjects  at  public  meetings. 
I remember  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  standing  for  Liighton 
that  I did  address  an  audience  at  the  Hove  I own  Hall  in 
favour  of  the  brilliant  and  popular  baronet  in  question.  The 
meeting  was  a crowded  one  ; and  just  when  I had  risen  and 
was  beginning  to  speak,  I was  interrupted  by  a gentleman 
on  one  of  the  back-benches,  who,  from  his  striped  jersey,  his 
canvas  galligaskins,  sou’-wesier  hat  and  voluminous,  boots, 
I conjectured  to  be  a fisherman.  “ Look  here,  Jarge,”  quoth 
this  individual,  “we  don’t  want  none  of  your  politics  here, 
tell  us  something  about  Pigott.”  That  fisherman  entirely 
spoiled  my  speech,  and  I bitterly  regretted  that  in  a weak 
moment  I had  recently  listened,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Labouchere,  to  the  interesting  Mr.  Pigott’s  confession  of  how 
he  had  forged  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell.  This  was  nearly 


the  only  political  speech  thiPi  evei  attempted.  I can  call  t 
mind,  however,  one  even  more  disastrous  oratorical  experienc 
It  was  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall,  which  was  crammed  fror 
end  to  end.  “ Gentlemen,”  I began,  “ when  I was  last  in  th 

United  States  of  America ” I was  once  more  interrupted 

“ Why  the  dooce  didn’t  you  stop  there,”  said  a voice  in  th 
distance.  That  speech,  I need  not  tell  you,  was  a miserable 
fiasco.  At  the  same  time  I know  very  well  that,  as  everybod- 
is  talking  just  now,  and  will  continue  to  talk,  about  the 
General  Election,  I must  say  something  about  it  in  these 
columns. 

Do  you  know  the  old  story — it  is  not  quite  a chestnu 
yet — of  the  inquisitive  person  who  asked  the  cabman  whethe 
he  thought  his  horse  liked  drawing  the  cab  or  remaining  quiet 
on  the  stand  best  ? “ I think,  sir,”  replied  the  cabby,  “that  he’d 
sooner  draw  the  sho’ful  than  keep  on  the  stand.  You  see 
when  he  is  a-goin,  he  reads  the  names  over  the  shops,  and  they 
makes  him  laugh."  If  you  will  take  the  General  Election  from 
a sensible  point  of  view,  I think  that  you  will  find  a great  deal 
in  it  to  make  you  laugh.  The  political  dyspeptics  are,  of 
course,  all  terribly  in  earnest;  yet  I should  say  that  there  are  an 
amazing  number  of  persons  who,  at  the  present  moment,  are 
preparing  to  stump  the  country— who  are  writing  articles,  and 
indulging  in  heated  after-dinner  and  club  smoking-room  discus- 
sions ; and  who,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  are  no  more  in  earnesi 
about  politics  than  the  writer  of  the  obituary  notice  in  the 
newspapers  is  when  he  announces  that  it  is  with  ‘^bitter  re- 
gret,” or  “ unfeigned  concern,”  or  “deep  sorrow”  that  he 
has  to  record  the  death  of  some  peer  of  the  realm  whom  he 
has  never  seen,  or  some  foreign  personage  of  whom  until 
yesterday  he  had  never  heard. 

My  only  complaint  against  modern  General  Elections  is 
that  they  are  humdrum.  They  lack  colour,  movement, 
picturesqueness,  go.  Read,  for  example,  what  Sydney  Smith 
said  in  his  famous  essay  against  voting  by  ballot.  “The 
noise  and  jollity  of  a ballot  mob  must  be  such  as  the  very 
devils  would  look  on  with  delight.  A set  of  deceitful 
wretches,  wearing  the  wrong  colours,  abusing  their  friends, 
pelting  the  man  for  whom  they  voted,  drinking  their  enemies’ 
punch,  knocking  down  persons  with  whom  they  entirely 
a meed,  and  roaring  out  eternal  duration  to  principles  they 
abhorred.  A scene  of  wholesome  Bacchanalian  fraud,  a 
posse  comitatus  of  liars,  which  would  disgust  any  man  with  a 
free  government,  and  make  him  ffgh  for  the  monocracy  of 
Constantinople.”  We  have  got  the  ballot,  and,  perhaps,  we 
have  "ot  the  deceitful  wretches  as  well  ; but  the  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Elections  Act  has  deprived  the  “ wretches”  of  their 
rosettes  and  cockades,  their  flags,  and  their  streamers ; and 
although  they  may  still  run  the  risk  of  being  locked  up  for 
pHting  the  candidate  for  whom  they  have  voted,  they  can  no 
more  enjoy  the  privilege  of  drinking  the  punch  of  their 
enemies  or  of  their  friends  either.  To  do  so  would  be  to  incur 

the  penalties  of  treating.  . , 

Look  again  at  Hogarth’s  Four  Pictures  of  an  Election — the 
tavern  entertainment,  where  the  guests  are  all  getting  as 
drunk  as  Roger  the  Monk  in  the  “ Ingoldsby  Legends,”  and 
where  a mob  of  the  opposite  party  are  throwing  stones  and 
brickbats  through  the  open  windows.  See  the  alderman, 
gorged  with  oysters,  suddenly  taken  with  an  apoplectic  fit, 
and  the  barber-surgeon  striving  to  revive  him  by  bleeding. 
See  the  Puritan  tailor,  with  uplifted  hands,  refusing  to  take  a 
bribe  and  his  wife  abusing  him  for  his  purity,  and  bidding 
him  think  of  their  starving  children.  Mark  the  plate  ot 
< < Canvassing  the  Voters,”  with  the  Punch’s  show  exhibiting  the 
Treasurv  loading  a wagon  with  money  so  as  to  secure  Parlia- 
mentary influence.  Laugh  at  the  picture  of  the  polling,  and 
finally  roar  at  the  engraving  of  “ Chairing  the  Member  ’’—the 
howlin'1-  fighting  mob  mixed  up  with  monkeys,  dancing  beam, 
and  pirn  That  was  the  fine  old  way  of  electing  members  for 
boroughs  and  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Can  there  be  anything  sadder,  duller,  or 
more  depressing,  than  a General  Election  in  these  days  0.1 

electoral  purity  ? GAS 
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Good  morning,  Doctor  Henry  Irving!  Have  you  seen  the 
leader  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  last  week  about  yourself  and 
the  degree  conferred  upon  you  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? 
If  you  would  care  to  read  still  further  about  the  Dublin 
University,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  leave  these  “Don’t  Say 
So  ” columns  and  turn  to  page  216  of  Sala’s  Journal,  and 
there  you  will  find  an  interesting  little  account  sent  us  just  at 
the  time  when  you  received  the  intelligence  that  for  the 
future  LL.D-  would  be  affixed  to  your  already  famous  name. 

This  honour,  conferred  upon  the  greatest  of  living  English 
actors,  is  a tiny  step  in  the  right  direction.  Too  long  have  the 
intellectual  merits  of  actors  remained  unrecognised  ; and  it  is 
high  time  that  honours  more  enduring  than  the  shouts  of 
applause  and  the  murmurs  of  approval  which  nightly  greet 
a great  actor  when  he  appears  on  the  stage,  and  which  echo 
in  his  ears  as  he  leaves  it,  were  conferred  upon  them.  An 
actor,  to  be  really  great,  must  of  necessity  be  a student, 
not  only  of  men  and  things,  but  of  books  and  history, 
and  his  intellectual  qualities  must  be  of  no  mean  order.  The 
same  necessity  need  not  apply  to  a great  actress — at  least  to 
the  same  degree ; for  a woman  can  depend  more  on  her  bright- 
ness of  disposition,  her  sense  of  humour,  her  personal  fascina- 
tion, her  natural  gentleness  of  manner  and  speech,  her 
gracefulness,  her  beauty,  her  pretty  and  artistic  dresses,  and 
a thousand  and  one  things ; and  her  lack  of  intellectuality  may 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  public  during  the  whole  of  her  career. 

“ Merry  Ascot  ” has  been  a little  bit  of  a “ fizzle  ” this 
year.  To  begin  with,  there  is  really  no  London  season,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  aristocracy  are  resting  quietly  at  their 
country  houses  or  blissfully  yachting  on  the  high  seas.  Even 
noble  lords  and  ladies  are  not  so  rich  but  that  they  gladly 
welcome  an  opportunity  of  now  and  again  missing  an  expen- 
sive London  season.  The  absence  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  naturally  made  a very 
great  difference  to  the  general  air  of  gaiety  inseparable  to  this 
usually  merry  race  meeting.  The  weather,  too,  was  not  pro- 
pitious, and  the  prettiest  and  most  summer-like  gowns  were 
not  seen  to  the  very  best  advantage.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
disadvantages' there  are  folks  ready  to  declare  that  this  Ascot 
week  has  been  on  the  whole  a most  enjoyable  time,  and  that  the 
number  of  pleasure-seekers  exceeded  that  of  all  former  years. 

A wise  scribe,  and  a clever  one  too,  is  the  gent  who  “does” 
the  books  for  the  Daily  Graphic ; but  we  have  a crow  to 
pluck  with  him  this  week,  because  he  has  despitefully  used 
the  merpory  of  dear  old  James  Howell,  the  author  of  the 
delightful  “ Epistolse  Iio-Elianas,”  a work  which  Thackeray 
used  to  say  was  the  best  book  he  knew  to  go  to  bed  with. 
The  gent  of  the  Daily  Graphic  calls  Howell  “one  of  the  earliest 
hacks  known  to  history,”  and  says  that  his  information  was 
as  wide  as  it  was  superficial.  “ Superficial ! ” why,  he  was  the 
author  of  that  mine  of  erudition,  “ The  Lexicon  Tetraglotton,” 
an  English-French-Italian-Spanish  Dictionary,  to  which  is 
added  a rare  and  racy  collection  of  proverbs  in  four  languages. 
Mr.  David  Nutt  is  about  to  republish  the  “ Letters,”  and,  adds 
the  Daily  Graphic  scribe,  “ Now  for  the  first  time  we  are  about 
to  have  a convenient  and  elegant  reprint  of  them  all.”  The 
first  time ! Why,  we  have  three  copies  of  the  “ Epistolee 
Ho-Elianas  ” in  our  library ; Self’s  working  copy  is  the 
eleventh  edition , “ very  much  corrected,  of  1754.” 


A lively  correspondence  is  going  on  in  the  Times  about  the 
cruelty  of  making  little  boys  play  cricket  with  grown  men,  in 
which  case,  either  the  boys  must  try  to  play  a man’s  game, 
with  its  attendant  discomfort,  danger,  and  harm  their  cricket 
education  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  must  adapt  them- 
selves and  their  play  to  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  boys, 
and  play  their  game — in  fact,  be  their  bowler,  coach,  general 
adviser,  teacher,  and  slave. 


Neither  Self  nor  Partner  knows  anything  about  cricket. 
Self  has  no  doubt  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton,  because  the  Great  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  so,  and  everything  the  Great  Duke  said  must  be  true ; 
but  the  personal  experience  of  Self  of  the  noble  game  is  the 
reverse  of  agreeable.  Pie  lived  at  Upton  Court,  Slough,  once, 
and  had  frequent  occasion  to  walk  across  the  fields  between 
Slough  and  Eton  ; and  he  was  continually  exasperated,  after 
being  hit  on  the  shin  by  a stray  cricket  ball,  to  hear  a voice  in 
the  distance  crying  “ Thank  you,”  as  though  he  were  expected 
to  throw  the  ball  back.  He  never  did,  but  in  reply  to  the 
“ Thank  you  ” he  would  shout  back  “ You  be  blowed.” 


At  the  same  time,  Self  has  often  drawn  the  attention  of 
Partner  to  a passage  about  cricket  in  Leigh  Hunt’s 
“Seer;  or,  Commonplaces  Refreshed,”  which  passage  he 
holds  to  be  a delightful  morsel  of  crisp,  sparkling  English. 
Here  it  is  : — “ Henry  the  Fourth  wished  a time  might  arrive  in 
France  when  every  man  should  have  a pullet  in  his  kettle.  We 
should  like  to  see  a time  when  every  man  played  at  cricket, 
and  had  a sound  sleep  after  it,  and  health,  work,  and  leisure. 
It  would  be  a pretty  world  if  we  all  had  something  to  do  just 
to  make  leisure  the  pleasanter,  and  green  Merry  England 
were  sprinkled  all  over,  ‘of  afternoons,’  with  gallant 
fellows  in  white  sleeves,  who  threshed  the  earth  and  air  of 
their  cricket  grounds  into  a crop  of  health  and  spirits ; after 
which  they  should  read,  laugh,  love,  and  be  honourable, 
happy  beings,  bringing  God’s  work  to  its  perfection,  and 
smiting  the  divine  creation  they  live  in.” 


A collection  of  first  editions  of  notable  books  which  had 
been  collected  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Cooke,  who  for  many  years  was 
connected  with  the  publishing  firm  of  John  Murray,  has  just 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge. 
Among  these  books  was  a first  edition  of  the  “Finish  to  the 
Adventures  of  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,”  which  realized 
£12  12s.  It  is  wonderful  how  rarity  lends  value  to  books. 
The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  coarse,  ill-written,  and  siliy 
“ Tom  and  Jerry;  or,  Life  in  London  ” is  not  more  than  five 
shillings ; but  yet  now  a first  edition  commands  fifteen  guineas, 
and  the  “ Finish,”  twelve. 


The  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  many 
respects  follows  the  good  example  set  by  his  venerable  and 
venerated  predecessor,  the  late  Lord  Hampden.  He  says 
very  little  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  if  anything,  he 
says  still  less  outside.  Mr.  Peel,  like  the  late  noble  lord, 
does  not  believe  in  superfluous  oratory — he  has  to  listen  to 
so  much  of  it  in  the  House,  poor  man  ! The  consequence  is 
that  when  he  does  speak  at  a public  gathering  (and  it  is 
invariably  a gathering  of  a strictly  non-political  character) 
he  has  something  to  say  that  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
thinking  men.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  recently  presided 
at  a meeting  of  the  Provident  Savings  Banks  of  the  South 
Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Railways,  held  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel. 


Addressing  a large  body  of  men  and  women,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  the  artizan  class,  Mr.  Speaker  Peel 
said  that  while  the  English  as  a nation  could  claim  many 
virtues,  they  could  not  be  called  a thrifty  people.  These  words 
are  the  words  of  wisdom  and  truth.  We  are,  it  is  true,  a 
desperately  unthrifty  nation  ; but  there  is  an  ugly  side  to  the 
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virtue  of  frugality.  The  French  peasantry  are  the  thriftiest 
race  in  Europe  ; and  the  long  stocking  well  filled  with  five- 
franc  pieces  is  to  be  found,  or  rather  is  hidden  away,  in  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  French  cottage  homes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  more  covetous,  rapacious  creature  than  a 
French  peasant,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bons  villagers  are  in 
the  habit  of  murdering  old  women  for  the  sake  of  their  long 
stockings. 


We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Peel  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Pelham’s 
definition  of  real  economy.  He  was  asked  by  a young  lady 
what  thrift  was.  He  replied,  “ My  dear  madam,  if  in  hot 
weather  you  think  that  you  would  like  to  drink  a pint  of  beer 
or  milk,  drink  half  a pint.  That  is  thrift.” 


Our  working  classes  labour  quite  as  hard  as  our  carthorses 
do,  but  they  do  not  follow  Mr.  Pelham’s  counsel  as  to  modera- 
tion in  their  potations.  Goodness  forfend  that  we  should 
strive  to  “ rob  a poor  man  of  his  beer  ” ; but  the  pity  is  that 
he  often  drinks  exactly  twice  as  much  beer  as  he  ought  to  do.  If 
he  were  to  drink  half  a pint  instead  of  a pint,  he  would  be 
thrifty  from  the  Pelham  and  common -sense  point  of  view, 
and  save  money. 


The  Hon.  G.  R.  Dibbs,  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  is  now  staying  in  London,  is  evidently  not  here 
solely  on  pleasure  bent,  as  “ he  hopes  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  the  financial  position  of  Australia.”  Mr. 
Dibbs  very  justifiably  boasts  that  he  has  already  borrowed 
ten  millions,  and  he  hopes  to  borrow  a hundred  millions. 
“ Look  at  our  New  South  Wales  railways,”  says  the  Prime 
Minister,  “ there’s  an  asset  for  you  ! ” 


A hundred  millions!  Such  a sum  of  money  makes  one  feel 
positively  faint  with  envy,  especially  in  these  days  of  depressed 
trade,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  depressed  everything. 
What  could  one  not  do  with  half  that  sum,  or  indeed  with  even 
half  a million  of  money  ? When  we  have  amassed  wealth 
we  intend  to  buy  a large  house  somewhere  between  Brighton 
and  London,  surrounded  by  fields,  far  away  from  the  noisy 
streets,  where  everlasting  building  is  going  on  : and  where 
the  cab-whistle  and  omnibus-bell  are  never  heard.  In  this 
secluded  spot  we  shall  then  be  able  to  write  for  “ S.  J.” 
in  peace  and  quietness.  We  shall  also  have  a nice  large 
black  and  yellow  barouche,  drawn  by  four  coal-black  horses, 
with  brass  harness,  with  a postilion  attired  in  our  favourite 
colours,  and  we  hope  also  to  find  a black  dog  with  yellow 
spots  to  run  behind.  In  this  coach  we  shall  make  Saturday 
to  Monday  trips  to  all  the  pleasantest  health  and  pleasure 
resorts  on  the  south  coast  every  week,  and  write  our  thoughts 
concerning  them  in  the  following  week’s  issue  of  Sala’s 
Journal  ; and  on  gala  days  we  shall  take  a turn  or  two  in 
Hyde  Park  during  the  London  season,  to  view  the  gay  world 
from  the  heights  of  our  black  and  yellow  equipage. 


A very  pretty  little  collection  of  pictures  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street,  where 
Mr.  Henry  Wimbush  is  exhibiting  a number  of  water 
colours  illustrating  Devonshire  scenery.  Our  “garden  county  ” 
has  certainly  found  an  artist  worthy  of  her  many  charms.  To 
look  at  the  pictures  is  to  desire  to  possess  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  yearn  to  see  for  ourselves  these  beauties  of  sea,  hill, 
dale,  and  river.  “ Bees  Cove  ” (No.  2)  and  “ On  Bees  Head  ” 
(No.  9)  are  both  most  truthfully  and  delicately  painted;  and 
“The  Battern  by  Moonlight,  Plymouth”  (No.  13),  a 
symphony  in  grey,  is  as  expressive  of  the  stillness  of  night  as 
are  the  others  of  daylight  and  joyous  sunshine.  In  “ Gorse 
near  Dulverton  ” (No.  39)  we  have  every  variety  of 
autumnal  tints  in  browns  and  yellows,  the  whole  form- 
ing an  eminently  satisfactory  and  happy  scheme  of 
colouring.  In  “A  Stiff  Sou’-Wester”  (No.  29),  wc 


have  a mass  of  broken  water  swirling  round  the  rocks ; 
but  the  best  example  of  waves  in  motion  is  to  be  found 
in  “ Heavy  Weather  off  the  Start  Point  ” (No.  49),  where  the 
black  rock  rises  from  the  water  in  hard,  solid  contrast  to  the 
seething,  foaming  masses  dashing  over  and  about  it.  Father 
Ocean  under  a totally  different  aspect  is  to  be  seen  in  “ The 
Sea  at  Dawn  ” (No.  43),  where  calm  and  peace  take  the  place 
of  the  riot  and  confusion  in  the  former  picture. 


Before  leaving  the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  another  sea  piece 
claims  our  attention.  This  is  “ The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,’’  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  The  picture  brings  before  us  all 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  those  “ wooden  walls  ” which  the 
present  generation  see  only  in  pictures,  or  hear  of  in  books. 
Such  pictures  as  Mr.  Wyllie  has  given  us  will  always 
be  acceptable  as  long  as  the  name  of  Nelson  is  re- 
membered with  pride  by  the  whole  of  the  nation.  The 
time  depicted  on  the  canvas  is  at  the  moment  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  is  at  its  height  in  the  Victory.  The  signal  for 
“close  action”  is  flying  at  the  main.  Lying  close  alongside 
is  the  French  ship,  the  Redoutable,  locked  in  the  fierce 
embrace  of  the  fight  raging  on  board  the  vessels.  The 
gallant  Temeraire,  an  English  ship,  is  seen  across  the 
bows  of  the  Redoutable , and  though  herself  almost  a wreck, 
with  her  foresail  in  flames,  she  is  delivering  a tremendous 
broadside  at  the  French  Tongueuse,  who  has  now  to  play 
the  part  of  the  “biter  bit,”  for,  deeming  her  an  easy  prey,  she 
had  sailed  up  with  the  intention  of  boarding  the  English  ship. 
It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  this  really  fine  picture  should 
not  form  a part  of  some  National  Collection.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  etched,  and  Mr.  Wyllie  has  himself  undertaken  this  form 
of  reproduction,  which  will  place  it  within  reach  of  many  who 
cannot  fail  to  admire  this  new  representation  of  an  old  and 
glorious  theme. 


The  London  which  loves  festivals  and  delights  in  weddings 
has  been  gratified  lately  by  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  with  Miss  Maud  Wilson,  which  was  solemnised 
at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Squat0  The  bride,  who  was  given 
away  by  her  father,  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  wore  a gown  of  white 
satin,  with  a long  train,  the  skirt  being  trimmed  with  orange 
blossom  and  myrtle.  The  dresses  of  the  bridesmaids  reverted 
to  the  pretty  fashion  of  having  the  bride’s  attendants  attired 
in  the  same  pure  colour  as  herself ; even  the  bouquets  which 
they  carried  were  bunches  of  white  roses. 


Some  very  handsome  dresses  were  worn  by  the  guests. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  grey  brocade  and  black  lace 
looked  extremely  well,  as  did  also  Lady  Wilson,  the  mother 
of  the  bride,  in  grey,  with  touches  of  faint  pink.  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill  wore  a shot  silk  in  softest  tones  of  brown 
and  mauve — a remarkably  artistic  combination  of  colour — 
with  a design  on  it  in  ivory  white,  and  Lady  Sarah  Wilson 
was  very  “smart”  and  “springlike”  in  mauve  foulard, 
trimmed  with  a heavy  cream  lace,  and  green  ribbons.  Her 
hat  was  entirely  black,  and  was  much  trimmed  with  feathers. 


The  exhibition  of  pictures,  of  which  the  private  vie'w  was 
held  yesterday,  at  the  Japanese  Gallery  in  Bond  Street,  was 
probably  a revelation  to  many,  sated  by  the  dead  level  of 
monotony,  both  in  treatment  and  subject,  which  characterises 
some  of  our  larger  galleries.  The  collection  is  from  the 
brush  of  Mr.  Ludovici,  and  the  subjects,  though  very  varied, 
illustrate  summer  or  winter.  Thus  “ Sunlight  on  the  beach 
at  Boulogne,”  gives  us  a mass  of  glowing  colour,  with  the 
shadows  lying  clear  and  blue  on  the  sand  ; while  “ Skating  at 
Richmond  ” has  all  the  grey  haze  and  low  tone  of  colour  of 
an  English  winter  twilight.  The  pictures  are,  on  the  whole, 
specimens  of  broad  and  masterly  treatment.  Detail  is,  as  a 
rule,  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  but  this  can  be  no  matter  for 
regret  when  one  studies  the  meaning  and  force  of  each,  at  first 
sight,  meaninglcs's  blot  of  colour.  So  in  No.  29 — “ A Red 
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Note  ” — two  black  blotches  in  the  foreground,  evidently  put 
in  with  one  masterly  dash,  resolve  themselves,  when  properly 
focussed,  into  two  dogs,  their  whole  attitude  bespeaking 
vigilant  curiosity  as  they  wratch  the  approach  of  the  red- 
frocked  child. 


Mr.  Ludovici  has  all  the  daring  of  genius  in  his  handling 
of  colour.  In  some  of  his  canvasses,  vivid  reds,  blues,  and 
greens  jostle  one  another  in  a manner  which  if  treated  in  a 
less  masterly  style  could  only  result  in  distress  to  the  eye  of 
the  gazer.  But  those  who  view  the  collection  must  judge  for 
themselves  whether  this  is  so,  either  in  “ On  the  Beach  at 
Boulogne  ” or  in  “ Crochet  and  Gossip,”  which  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  style  of  treatment.  “ Hollyhocks  ” (No. 
16)  is  a beautiful  example  of  the  broad  touch,  while  in  No.  39, 
“ Wind,  Rain,  and  Spray,”  which  was  apparently  painted  in 
the  midst  of  the  scene  which  it  represents,  one  can,  as  it 
were,  feel  the  moist  salt  air  upon  one’s  face.  Mr.  Ashby 
Sterry’s  lines — 

“ Still  advance,  and  then  retreat 
Half  frightened  by  a handsome  fleet,” 

give  the  title  to  No.  74,  in  which  a lady,  in  a dress  of  softest 
yellow,  stands  out  in  half  relief  against  the  grey  atmosphere 
of  a dull  winter’s  afternoon. 


Those  who  visit  the  Japanese  Gallery  should  not  be  con- 
tent to  look  at  pictures  alone,  for  the  rooms  contain  treasures 
of  Oriental  art,  which  it  would  be  well  to  inspect.  Japan, 
unhappily,  has  of  late  years  been  represented  in  some 
people’s  minds  by  the  idea  of  a paper  fan,  or  the  small 
cheap  vases  which  have  flooded  the  market.  But  this 
estimate  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Japanese  is  one 
which  should  be  corrected,  since  they  are  a nation  of 
artists,  and  their  handicraft,  in  its  higher  forms,  is  the  out- 
come of  perfect  artistic  knowledge  and  feeling ; but  a very 
cursory  inspection  of  the  many  beautiful  objects  in  the  gallery 
will  teach  this  fact.  Bronzes,  carved  ivories,  porcelains, 
especially  the  beautiful  “ blue  hawthorn,” — pale  with  its  soft 
green  lustre  and  marvellous  carving— lacquer— not  the  lacquer 
of  sixpenny  trays  and  glove  boxes,  but  a glowing  mass  of 
various  shades  of  gold — silver  caskets  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  relief  ornamentation  in  metals  of  many  colours  and  shades 
are  all  to  be  seen  by  those  who  will  ask  permission  to  in- 
spect the  treasure  house,  and  none  should  leave  Mr.  Larkin’s 
gallery  without  doing  so. 


Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  old 
Chartist  days,  has  come  forward  as  an  energetic  champion  of 
t e “ stove  pipe  hat ; and  he  enters  a protest  against  the  idea 
lat  the  shape  of  a man’s  hat  should  be  looked  upon  as  a clue 
to  his  pohtical  and  patriotic  ideas.  Self  is  inclined  to  defend 
the  “ stove-pipe  ” upon  grounds  absolutely  non-political,  non- 
patnotic,  and  non-sesthetic.  And  these  grounds  are  that  no  hat 
is  so  comfortable  on  the  head,  or  so  distingue  in  appear- 
ance,  and  best  reason  of  all — none  is  so  easy  to 
hit  well  to  the  ladies.  Self  is  not  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  the  gentleman  who  declined  to  raise  his  hat  as 
being  idolatrous  and  anti-scriptural.  As  to  Partner,  she  is 
all  tor  the  “ stovepipe,  ’ especially  in  travelling,  as  she  finds  in 
its  capacious  crown  a happy  resting  place  for  those  many  un- 
considered  trifles  which  are  always  discovered  as  left  out,  after 
he  last  portmanteau  has  been  locked,  and  the  last  strap 
buckled.  But  the  hat-box  is  always  ready ; and  in  go  a shower 
of  small  goods  in  the  shape  of  laces,  scent-bottles,  ribbons, 
Lwllf tove-stretchers,  and  curling-tongs.  How  they  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  journey  Self  knows  not ; neither  does  he 
enqmre,  provided  ihe  gloss  and  shape  of  his  “stovepipe” 
be  left  unimpaired.  F F 


^rhnfFr!?-Ch  “ Wulkists”  are  takin«  t0  replacing  the  foe 

“ EsDad^n”ry  TheSV/ltV0leS  °f  WOWn  ropes,  known  ; 

hav/nn  c 1 7 Vj11  n 1S  a very  we^  ^or  *-ke  French,  wl 
Ime  no  Godfrey  Hall  to  act  as  a benefactor  to  the  tende 
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footed.  We  undertake  to  say  that  corns  and  blisters  would 
be  non-existent  on  the  feet  of  a running-man  shod  in  Pannus 
Corium.  I he  “ Espadrille  ” is  doubtless  a good  invention, 
and  is  probably  somewhat  akin  to  the  shoes  of  w'oven  straw 
made  by  the  natives  of  Cashmere,  and  very  popular  with  our 
military  men,  especially  when  mountain  climbing. 


Two  lads  have  been  committed  for  trial  at  Hove  on  the 
charge  of  stealing  a good  round  sum  in  gold,  as  well  as  gold  and 
silver  watches.  This  theft  is  another  instance  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  sensational  fiction.  These  lads,  the  eldest  not  more 
than  seventeen,  had  been  filling  their  heads  with  the 
romantic  doings  of  impossible  heroes,  until  at  last  they  con- 
ceived the  stupid  idea  of  doing  something  desperate  on  their 
own  account.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
make  tracks  for  Canada,  and  enter  upon  a “ career  ” more 
or  less  adventurous.  Then  came  the  all-important  question 
of  ways  and  means,  and  being  bent  on  carrying  out  their  plan 
they  commenced  “ operations,”  so  the  evidence  goes  to 
show,  by  stealing  the  money  and  the  watches. 


But  the  “ romantic  career  ” was  short,  and  up  to  the  present 
there  is  no  promise  of  its  being  a particularly  merry  one.  We 
never  yet  knew  a lad— and  Self  and  Partner  have  come 
across  a good  many — that  was  worth  his  salt  who  showed  a 
decided  inclination  for  habitually  reading  sensational  fiction 
of  the  Dick  Turpin  order.  These  young  “pickles”  should 
have  studied  Sala’s  Journal.  There  is  nothing  sensational 
about  its  contents  which  would  induce  people  to  pick  and  to 
steal  and  take  what  “ isn’t  his’n.”  We  only  deal  in  plenty 
of  sound  common  sense,  a very  good  commodity  with  which 
to  get  through  the  world. 


It  will  be  observed  from  an  advertisement  in  another  column 
that  a new  serial  story  of  stirring  interest,  and  enveloped  in 
profound  mystery,  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  E.J.  Goodman,  will 
be  commenced  next  wmek  in  Sala’s  Journal.  As  an  author 
whose  worksare  read  with  the  keenest  delight,  Mr.  Goodman  has 
long  since  acquired  a strong  hold  on  the  novel-reading  public. 
As  a “ man  of  mystery  ” in  fiction  it  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Goodman  has  few,  if  any,  equals.  In  “ The  Fate  of  Herbert 
Wayne”  there  is  a mystery  of  a very  novel  character;  in 
fact,  the  main  idea  of  the  tale  is  absolutely  new  in  fiction,  and 
capable  of  exciting  extreme  interest  from  part  to  part.  The 
many  thousands  of  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal  may,  therefore, 
expect  that  they  have  a rich  treat  in  store,  and  we  confi- 
dently anticipate  that  it  will  also  have  the  effect  of  still  further 
increasing  our  present  large  circulation. 


Southport  is  making  a «bold  bid  in  order  to  increase  its 
popularity  as  a fashionable  resort.  It  has  reached  the 
hundredth  year  of  its  existence  as  a town,  and  it  is  celebrating 
this  important  event  by  holding  a National  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition,  supplemented  by  fetes.  The  object  of  the 
centenary  celebration  is  twofold.  While  the  promoters 
are  desirous  of  giving  due  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
Southport,  at  the  close  of  a hundred  years,  has  merged  into 
one  of  the  finest  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  they  are  equally  anxious  that  the  celebration  should 
be  a financial  success,  so  that  they  can  realise  a good  round 
sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  infirmary  that  is  in  course  of 
construction. 


Dr.  Pilkington,  the  Mayor  of  Southport,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  he,  and  those  who  associated  them- 
selves with  him,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
exhibition  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  that  could  possibly 
be  organised.  In  this  respect  the  committee  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  able  services  of  Mr.  K.  C.  Spier,  who  fills 
the  dual  position  of  general  manager  and  organiser,  and  also 
the  advice  and  cordial  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Agnew,  the 
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world-famed  art  collectors.  It  says  much  for  the  high 
character  of  the  exhibition  when  the  latter  state  that  in  many 
respects  it  is  unequalled  as  a representative  collection  ox  the 
art  treasures  of  the  century. 


Those  who  love  spectacular  display  will  find  the  new  ballet, 
“ Versailles,”  at  the  Empire,  all  that  they  could  wish  for.  It 
is  prettily  conceived  and  is  worked  out  in  a most  elaborate 
manner.  The  grand  reception  room  in  the  palace  is  a marvel  of 
scenic  art,  while  the  ballet  of  the  “ Ages  ” introduces  some 
very  effective  costumes,  in  which  the  happy  blending  of  colour 
is  conspicuous.  For  artistic  scenery,  richness  of  colour, 
charm  of  dress,  delightful  dancing,  and  tuneful  music,  the 
new  ballet  deserves  all  the  praise  that  is  nightly  bestowed  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience.  Not  only  the  management,  but 
Madame  Katti  Lanner,  the  initiator  of  many  similar  successes, 
and  Monsieur  Leopold  Wenzel,  the  composer  of  the  music, 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  latest  triumph. 


We  have  been  asked  to  say  a word  in  support  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  which  has  for  its  president 
that  charming  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  We  do  so  with 
pleasure.  The  society  has  been  in  existence  three  years. 
Its  aim  is  to  discourage  the  enormous  slaughter  of  birds  that 
takes  place  for  decorative  purposes.  At  the  outset  the 
Society  was  composed  of  women  ; but,  as  a natural  sequence, 
the  good  work  accomplished  has  raised  up  many  earnest 
sympathisers  and  supporters  of  the  opposite  sex.  . It  can 
boast  a membership  roll  of  about  four  thousand,  including 
several  ladies  of  title  and  many  well-known  Society  magnates. 


There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  Society  has  brought 
about  a marked  change.  Hats  and  bonnets  nowadays  are 
decorated  for  the  most  part  with  the  pretty  artificial  flowers 
that  form  such  a choice  collection  in  the  shop  windows,  or 
with  the  tasty  ribbofis  of  various  colours.  They  look  quite 
as  nice,  if  not  better,  than  the  wings  and  plumages  of  our 
beautiful  songsters  ; and  the  wearers  have  the  pleasant  re- 
flection of  knowing  that  there  has  been  no  wanton  slaughter 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  insatiable  craving  for  something  new. 
Yes,  the  Society  has  the  best  wishes  of  Self  and  Partner. 
It  is  a good  work  they  are  doing,  and  deserves  every  encourage- 
ment. It  shall  have  all  that  we  can  give. 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  voles  and  not  “mice” 
that  have  been  causing  such  devastation  among  the  crops  in 
the  South  of  Scotland.  These  vermin  are  said  to  be  larger 
than  mice,  with  shorter  tails.  Their  presence  has  also,  it 
appears,  attracted  a large  number  of  short-eared  owls  from 
the  Continent,  a species  of  birds  previously  unknown  in  the 
district.  There  have  been  “plagues  of  mice ” before  that  have 
only  existed  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  penny-a-liner, 
but  in  this  instance  there  seems  to  be,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  ex- 
presses it,  “ no  possible,  probable  shadow  of  doubt,  no  possible 
doubt  whatever.” 


Electric  railways  grow  in  favour.  At  one  time,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  Brighton  was  the  only  town  in  England  that  could 
boast  of  such  a luxury.  Afterwards  visitors  to  Ryde  were 
able  to  enter  an  electric  car  and  travel  the  length  of  the 
exceedingly  long  pier,  instead  of  having  to  walk  what  always 
seemed  an  almost  interminable  distance.  Since  then  the 
electric  railway  has  found  its  way  to  London  with  the  most 
favourable  results.  At  all  events,  there  is  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  system  that  is  so  much  appreciated  in  South  London. 
All  the  necessary  preliminaries  have  been  concluded  for  con- 
structing a new  line  underground,  which  will  branch  out  from 
Moorgate  Street  and  run  through,  or  under,  Hoxton  to  Fins- 
bury Park.  The  new  route  is  one  that  should  ensure  to  the 
new  venture  a large  share  of  traffic. 


From  the  Times  downwards,  the  article  of  Self  in  Sala’s 
Journal,  upon  “ Ladies  in  Railway  Carriages,”  has  made  a 
decided  impression.  We  are  glad  it  is  so.  An  Edinburgh 
medical  student,  who  says  he  read  the  article  with  great 
interest,  and  who  parenthetically  remarks  : “ Indeed,  I have 
been  interested  in  almost  everything  your  Journal  has  con- 
tained," goes  on  to  observe:  “You  say  the  only  difficulty  in 
making  our  British  carriages  more  like  those  used  in  the  States 
is  the  great  cost.  I have  often  thought  of  a simple  plan 
which  would  in  part  overcome  the  difficulty ; and  the  cost 
of  alteration  in  our  present  carriages  would  be  small.  At 
present,  each  compartment  holds  ten  people — five  on  each 
side.  Now,  if  a passage  were  cut  down  the  middle,  from 
one  end  of  the  carriage  to  the  other,  thus  taking  the  place 
of  the  centre  seats,  and  leaving  room  for  four  at  each  side, 
the  difficulty  would  be  in  a great  measure  overcome.  In 
that  case  there  would  be  a certain  amount  of  privacy,  and 
yet,  the  fact  of  having  a passage  the  full  length  of  the  car- 
riage would  ensure  that  no  insult  or  blackmailing  could 
occur.  The  doors  might  be  used  just  as  at  present,  and 
the  only  difference  one  would  see  in  the  compartment  would 
be  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a centre  passage, 
and  that  the  compartments  would  hold  only  eight  instead 
of  ten — that  is,  four  at  each  side  of  the  passage.” 


Nor  does  our  correspondent  forget  the  man  who  must 
smoke  whenever  he  enters  a railway  carriage.  In  making 
due  provision  for  his  comfort  and  convenience  he  says : “ There 
might  be  a whole  carriage  at  the  end  of  each  train  for 
smoking,  as  in  the  States.  This  would  be  an  advantage, 
as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  smoking  compart- 
ment. This  plan  could  be  applied  to  first  as  well  as  third 
class,  where — as  is  the  case  sometimes  at  present — we  have 
first,  second,  and  third  class  all  in  one  carriage.  The  filling 
up  of  the  compartments  would  have  to  be,  of  course,  altered.” 


There  are  fan-collectors  as  well  as  stamp-collectors,  and  a 
few  years  ago  the  effort  was  made,  and  successfully  too,  to 
bring  together  the  various  collections,  so  that  they  might 
serve  as  an  interesting  and  unique  exhibition.  These  fans  Gf 
all  ages  were  a decided  curiosity  as  well  as  a novelty,  and 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  them  obtained  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  announced  that  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber’s  famous 
collection  of  fans  and  fan-leaves  has  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  According  to  all  accounts,  Lady  Charlotte 
had  a remarkable  assortment,  containing  many  rare  specimens. 
Among  the  latter  is  one  engraved  and  designed  by  Sir  Robert 
Strange  for  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Charles  Edward,  during 
the  occupation  of  Edinburgh  in  1745. 


We  have  been  told  that  Mrs.  Langtry  is  also  a collector  of 
fans,  and  that  she  has  one  room  in  her  house  in  Pont  Street, 
the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  decorated  with  fans,  many  of 
them  being  very  beautiful  and  rare.  Partner  has  rather  a 
craze  for  fan-collecting  too,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  couect 
sufficient  to  paper  the  walls  of  even  ever  so  small  a room. 


The  General  Election,  apart  from  its  own  particular  import 
ance,  will  have  much  to  answer  for.  It  will  play  havoc  with 
the  London  season,  such  as  it  is,  and  with  business  generally 
throughout  the  country.  Among  other  things  it  has  put 
a stop  to  the  proposed  Volunteer  Review  in  Lord  Sheffield  s 
beautiful  park,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  these  columns. 
This  will  be  a great  disappointment,  not  only  to  the  Volunteers 
in  Sussex,  but  also  to  his  lordship,  who  takes  a great  delight 
in  making  other  people  happy. 


Hospital  Sunday,  so  far  as  the  great  metropolis  is  concerned, 
has  come  and  gone.  Like  Hospital  Saturday,  it  is  an  institu- 
tion that  appeals  to  all.  The  rich  contribute  their  gold,  the 
great  middle-class  their  silver,  while  the  coppers  of  the  poor, 
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like  the  widow’s  mite,  help  materially  to  swell  the  grand  total 
that  is  obtained.  It  is  the  atoms  that  go  to  make  the  whole, 
as  our  own  Penny  Children’s  Fund  has  conclusively 
demonstrated. 


The  Countess  is  very  fond  of  Brighton — who  is  not  ? — and 
can  often  be  seen  on  the  esplanade  wearing  her  unique 
shaped  bonnet  and  veil,  riding  in  a bath  chair,  and  sur- 
rounded by  many  friends,  for  whom  she  has  always  a pleasant 
smile  and  a few  cheery  words. 


Are  books  better  illustrated  ? Yes,  is  the  emphatic  reply 
of  a correspondent,  when  artist  and  author  are  in  sympathy, 
as  were  Dickens  and  “ Phiz,”  Gilbert,  Abbott,  A’Beckett, 
and  John  Leech,  Thomas  Ingoldsby  with  Leech,  Cruik- 
shank,  and  Tenniel.  But  how  often  the  romantic  tale,  the 
heroic  poem,  and  the  descriptive  narrative  are  marred  by  the 
drawings  of  some  stiff  and  crude  penciller  ; the  word-painting 
of  some  inspired  author  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a mere 
penny-a-liner  by  the  commonplace  representations  in  black 
and  white  of  the  heroine,  or  the  culminating  tableau  of  his 
romance  burlesqued  by  the  pencil  of  his  artist. 


In  reading  books  one  naturally  pictures  to  oneself,  from  the 
description  of  the  author,  the  heroine,  the  hero,  the  villain, 
and  the  other  characters  of  the  plot ; likewise  some  at  least  of 
the  scenes  described — those,  for  instance,  of  William  Black, 
whether  in  the  heart  of  rural  England  or  in  the  wilds  of  Scot- 
land. “But,”  adds  our  correspondent,  “when  the  illustrations 
in  a certain  edition  of  Walter  Besant’s  4 All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men,’  and  George  Eliot’s  4 Mill  on  the  Floss,’  come 
back  to  me,  destroying  the  idea  pre-conceived  of  all  the  people 
written  about,  I say,  except  under  most  happy  and  favour- 
able circumstances  betwixt  author  and  artist,  the  ordinary 
work  of  fiction  should  not  be  illustrated.” 


This  argument  will  have  many  hearty  supporters  on  account 
of  its  reasonableness. 


It  is  at  all  times  a matter  of  regret  that  we  English  people 
know  so  little  of  our  own  country,  especially  in  regard  to  our 
immediate  surroundings.  The  Londoner  knows  nothing  of  the 
next  street,  and  country  people  are  often  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  notable  spots  of  world-wide  fame  lie  in  near 
vicinity  to  their  dwellings.  Newspapers  are,  as  a rule,  too 
much  taken  up  with  passing  news  to  comment  upon  these 
matters,  though  some  of  the  leading  provincial  weeklies  are 
beginning  to  devote  a column  to  subjects  of  this  kind. 


A monthly  periodical  intended  to  fill  this  want  has  risen 
up  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  shape  of  an  able  little  paper 
called  the  Rambler,  and  published  at  Leamington,  which 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  its  columns  to  local  lore,  country 
walks  and  rambles,  antiquarian  research,  descriptions 
of  the  great  houses  of  the  shire,  and  of  its  great  people, 
past  and  present.  Perhaps  no  other  district  so  teems  with 
interest  as  Shakespeare’s  country,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  well  if  each  county  could  have  its  own  Rambler  as  a 
means  of  making  better  known  the  different  points  of  interest. 


Variety  is  charming.  At  least  the  members  of  the  Savage 
Club  think  so.  They  recently  entertained  Buffalo  Bill,  two 
of  his  Indian  chiefs,  and  the  leader  of  the  Cossack  band. 
The  next,  please! 


The  Countess  of  Munster,  who  has  written  so  much  against 
the  use  of  the  bearing  rein,  resides  chiefly  at  Brighton.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  one  time  her  ladyship  entered  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  butchers’ 
carts  were  driven  during  the  mornings  ; but  it  was  explained 
— if  not  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Countess,  at  all 
events  sufficiently  to  make  it  understandable — that  it  was 
really  necessary  to  drive  fast,  that  it  was  only  for  a few  hours 
each  morning,  that  the  animals  were  of  good  breed,  and  that 
the  demands  of  customers  to  have  their  orders  executed  by 
a certain  hour  made  it  imperative  that  there  should  be  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  Lady  Munster’s  crusade  against  the 
bearing  rein  has  found  warm  sympathisers,  and  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  her  on  this  subject  are  in  the  minority. 


Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space,  we  having  promised  a 
greater  number  of  Answers,  44  Where  Shall  We  Go  ? ” has  this 
week  been  held  over.  In  the  meantime  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  error  that  crept  into  the  article  by  Reflex  on 
Strathpeffer.  It  was  stated  that  Llandrindod  was  in  Breck- 
nockshire, whereas  it  should  have  been  Radnorshire.  There 
are  places  in  the  former  county,  however,  noted  for  their 
mineral  springs,  such  as  Builth  Wells. 


A useful  life  has  been  closed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Walker,  who  for  over  twenty  years  had  the  management  of 
the  London  office  of  the  Leeds  Mercury.  Mr.  Walker’s  health 
broke  down  about  a year  ago,  and  he  passed  away  at  his 
house  at  Clapham.  Those  who  knew  the  deceased  gentle- 
speak  of  him  as  an  energetic  and  capable  journalist ; a man 
of  quick  perception,  and  one  who  had  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  varied  requirements  of  newspaper  work. 


The  ancient  town  of  Otley,  in  Lower  Wharfedale,  is  one  of 
the  few  Yorkshire  towns  that  still  possess  a maypole. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  interest  is  centred  in  Otley 
by  reason  of  an  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  which  has  been 
opened.  We  heartily  wish  success  to  the  promoters,  as  it  is 
a laudable  attempt  to  revive  some  of  the  lost  industries  of 
the  town.  Otley,  so  far  back  as  1296,  had  its  Society  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  productions  in  the  shape  of 
woollen  cloths  were  once  far  famed  ; and  again,  it  was  once 
famous  for  its  bit,  stirrup,  and  silver  plating  trade,  which  craft 
used  to  be  carried  on  very  extensively  in  what  are  still  known 
as  the  Silver  Mill's.  All  these  branches  of  trade  have  now 
departed,  and  it  is  with  a desire  to  encourage  the  revival  of 
these  lost  industries  that  the  exhibition  is  now  being  held. 


Leeds  is  to  have  a new  bank  building.  The  extensive 
business  of  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
more  commodious  quarters.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  has  been  performed  by  Colonel  Brooke, 
J.P.,  F.A.S.,  of  Armitage  Bridge,  near  Huddersfield,  who  is 
one  of  the  trustees  and  guarantors.  The  site  is  a capital  one, 
immediately  behind  the  fine  new  General  Post-Office,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  bank  will  cover  an 
area  of  1315  square  yards,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
from  ^30,000  to  ^40,000.  For  a Penny  Bank  this  shows  that 
the  times  are  favourable. 


Colonel  Brooke  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
well-known  residents  of  Huddersfield,  and  is  a great  believer 
in  the  betterment  principle  when  it  means  helping  someone 
less  fortunate.  He  is  a learned  antiquary  and  a devoted 
book-lover,  and  possesses  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  exten- 
sive collections  of  rare  old  books  and  MSS.  in  the  North  of 
England. 


Among  recent  events  of  notable  interest  in  the  county  of 
broad  acres  was  the  unveiling  of  a monument  in  the  pretty 
little  churchyard  at  Burley  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Mundella,  M.P.,  in  the  presence  of  the  widow,  Mrs.  Forster, 
Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Arnold-Forster. 
The  memorial  is  a fav  simile  of  the  ancient  Maclean’s  Cross  on 
the  Island  of  Iona.  It  is  a fitting  memorial  to  one  of  whom 
it  may  be  said: — “Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless 
perch  of  wing’d  ambition,  nor  a vantage  ground  for  pleasure  ; 
but  through  all  this  tract  of  years  wearing  the  white  flower  of 
a blameless  life.” 
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The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  rarely  had  so  splendid 
a show  ground  as  that  loaned  to  it  this  year  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  The  spot,  in  the  midst  of  Shakespeare’s  land, 
was  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
most  interesting  owing  to  the  glamour  thrown  around  it  of 
antiquity,  romance,  history,  and  poetry. 


Warwickshire,  which  Michael  Drayton  very  aptly  called 
“ the  heart  of  England,”  was  quite  in  a holiday  humour  in 
consequence  of  the  Royal  Show.  Signs  of  pleasure  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen  ; and  a continuous  stream  of  gadding 
humanity  wended  its  way  through  the  wide,  clean  streets  of 
“ Leafy  Leamington,”  to  where  the  lofty  and  cloud-capped 
towers  of  Warwick  Castle  looked  down  upon  a show  yard 
stuffed  with  fat  bulls,  fat  oxen,  and  all  the  thousand-and-one 
other  things  that  pertain  to  the  important  industry  of  agri- 
culture. Under  these  circumstances  it  was  hard  to  get  “far 
from  the  madding  crowd.”  For  one  week,  however,  the 
rush,  the  whirl,  the  song,  dance,  feast,  rout,  and  revel  has  been 
tolerated  by  the  most  peace-loving  country  cousin  ; for,  as 
compensation  for  being  almost  turned  upside  down,  he  has 
had  a chance,  not  only  of  looking  upon  “ the  quality,”  but  of 
raising  his  hat  and  sending  up  a cheer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  for  a few  days  during  the  show  week,  was  the  guest  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  Warwick  Castle. 


It  is  our  pleasant  task  to  acknowledge  the  donations  to  our 
Penny  Charity  Fund  for  the  children  ; and  although  our  sum 
this  time  falls  below  the  average  of  our  former  weekly  totals, 
yet  when  we  see  the  number  of  children  who  have  contri- 
buted from  their  small  hoards,  we  feel  a special  pleasure 
in  reading  their  little  letters  and  accounting  for  their 
kind  gifts ; for  we  are  sure  that  some  of  them  must  have 
exercised  considerable  self-denial  in  sending  us  what 
they  have  done.  We  are  keeping  all  the  letters  from 
children  which  come  to  us  with  subscriptions,  and  have 
quite  a pile  of  them,  in  neat  childish  writing,  which  are  a con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  to  us.  It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days 
to  assert  that  children  are  too  luxuriously  brought  up,  which 
tends  to  make  them  selfish  and  inconsiderate.  This  is  not 
our  experience — at  least  judging  from  the  letters  we  receive. 
It  seems  to  us  that  although  the  children  of  to-day  have 
certainly  more  indulgence,  more  amusements,  and  more  books 
and  toys  than  they  used  in  the  so-called  “ good  old  days,” 
they  are  just  as  unselfish,  just  as  thoughtful,  and  just  as 
tender-hearted  as  were  the  small  fry  of  fifty  years  ago. 


To  return  to  our  Penny  Charity  Fund,  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  following  amounts  : from  Anonymous  (Leith), 
is.;  Teddy  Illidge,  3s. ; Anon  (Dublin),  6d.  ; An  American 
Friend,  is. ; Francie  (Nottingham),  6d.  ; Two  Spinsters,  2s. ; 
Mrs.  Stephens,  5s. ; Gladys  and  Arthur,  10s.  ; Nellie  Harris, 
6d. ; A Friend,  6d. ; Tit  Mouse,  is.  6d. ; E.  N.,  is.;  A 
Sympathiser,  is.  6d. ; J.  C.  W.  L.,  is.;  Partner  No.  2,  is.; 
Ethel  and  Gladys,  is. ; Hannah  Poland,  is.;  Mrs.  S.  Poland, 
is.  ; Twin  Wire’s  Wife,  3s.  6d.  ; Mr.  J.  A.  Crawshaw,  is.  ; 
this  bringing  the  total  this  week  to  £1  17s.  This  sum  will  be 
duly  forwarded  to  Lady  Jeune,  to  whose  Children’s  Holiday 
Fund  we  are  devoting  our  pennies  for  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  of  this  year. 


The  Exhibition  of  Historic  Saddlery  and  Harness,  which 
has  been  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Saddlers’  Company  at  Cheap- 
side  for  the  last  ten  days,  was  of  a most  interesting  nature. 
The  exhibits  numbered  about  800  in  all,  and  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
exhibits  were  the  saddle  and  furniture  of  Tippoo  Sahib’s  war 
horse,  a magnificent  Turkish  horse  caparison  lent  by  the 
Queen,  and  a set  of  Indian  saddlery  lent  by  the  Countess  of 
Lytton. 

Then  there  was  the  saddle  used  by  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  HI.  during  the  campaign  of  1870;  and  even  the 


most  expert  of  modern  saddlers — how  clean  and  plump  they 
are,  and  what  nice  aprons  they  wear — might  take  a lesson  in 
needlecraft  from  the  perfectly  wonderful  sewing  of  the  harness 
made  for  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  saddle,  with  its 
trappings  of  red  velvet,  sumptuously  embroidered  in  gold, 
which  was  used  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour  when,  in  1688,  he 
rode  from  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle  to  Torbay  to  welcome 
William  III.  on  his  landing  in  England,  was  another  exhibit 
which  attracted  considerable  attention.  This  contribution  is 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 


All  children  must  have  delighted  in  examining  a sweet 
little  set  of  pony  harness  lent  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and 
which  was  used  by  the  late  Prince  Imperial  when  a child ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a schoolboy  in  England  who  could 
have  failed  to  be  intensely  interested  in  a set  of  State  har- 
ness for  a pair  of  horses  used  by  the  first  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, which  is  lent  by  the  present  duke.  Equally  interesting 
to  them  must  have  been  the  saddle  and  bit  used  by  Charles 
I.  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  lent  by  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
and  the  accoutrements  of  a war-horse  which  belonged  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  lent  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  H.  Somerville. 

All  schoolmasters  in  and  within  easy  distance  of  London 
no  doubt  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  taking  their  boys  to  see 
this  exhibition  of  saddlery  and  harness  ; for  in  it  was  a mine  of 
historic  information  which  could  be  easily  and  pleasantly  ac- 
quired ; so  easily  and  pleasantly,  indeed,  that  the  youthful  mind 
must  have  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  of  an  amusement,  and 
scarcely  credited  that  the  while  they  were  amused  they  were 
learning  useful  lessonsin  history,  which  they  would  neverforget. 
As  we  said  before  in  our  little  Journal,  there  is  nothing  so 
successful  and  instructive  as  illustration  in  education.  Last 
but  not  least  among  the  exhibits  at  this  exhibition  is  a Car- 
dinal’s saddle,  of  embroidered  velvet,  lent  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  Neapolitan  workmanship.  But  where,  may 
it  be  asked,  is  the  harness  worn  by  the  lambs  that  drew  the 
carriage  of  the  baby  King  of  Rome,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Tuileries  ? Annihilated  with  the  Tuileries  itself,  perhaps. 


M.  Maurel  made  his  first  appearance  this  season  at 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House  as  Don  Giovanni,  a part 
which  he  renders  in  that  truly  artistic  and  cultivated 
method  which  is  so  peculiarly  his  own.  Unlike  some  Don 
Giovannis  we  could  name  who  have  appeared  in  this 
character  on  the  English  stage,  M.  Maurel  looks  the  role 
he  essays  to  perfection — that  is  to  say,  as  a hidalgo,  and 
the  grandee  that  he  is  really  supposed  to  be.  But  may  we 
give  M.  Maurel  a gentle  hint  not  to  engage  his  servant 
Leporello  for  the  future  from  quite  such  a distinguished  family 
as  that  of  De  Reszke— moreover,  a De  Reszke  with  the  big, 
big  voice  and  the  stature  of  a giant. 

M.  Maurel  does  not  possess  that  mighty  quality  of  voice 
which  can  cope  with  the  magnificent  tones  of  Edouard  de 
Reszke,  and  he  requires  a Leporello  who  will  not  overweight 
him.  In  “ Don  Giovanni”  last  week  he  had  not  a chance  of 
doing  justice  to  his  somewhat  small  but  exquisitely  sweet 
baritone  voice  until  his  serenade  under  Donna  Elvira’s  win- 
dow, which  he  sang  most  enchantingly  with  a violin  pizzicato. 

A sudden  thought  struck  us  as  we  came  away  from  Covent 
Garden  last  Thursday  night,  and  to  which  we  almost  simul- 
taneously gave  utterance,  “We  will  write  to  Giulia  Ravogli 
and  entreat  her  to  appear  as  Don  Giovanni,”  we  said.  This 
gifted  Roman  singer  would  indeed  charm  all  London  as  Don 
Giovanni,  as  she  has  done  as  Orfeo.  And  to  such  a powerful 
voice  as  hers  what  could  harmonise  so  well  with  it  as  that  of 
Edouard  de  Reszke  as  Leporello  ? If  Don  Giovanni  and 
Leporello  appear  in  London  in  the  persons  of  Edouard  de 
Reszke  and  Mademoiselle  Giulia  Ravogli,  may  we  be  there 
to  applaud  them,  not  only  the  first  night,  but  every  time  they 
appear  in  those  two  characters  during  the  next  London 
opera  season.  Seef  and  Partner. 
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One  marvels  at  the  enterprise,  and  still  more  at  the  resources, 
of  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  on  seeing  how  many  vocalists  and  how 
many  works  he  has  got  together  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  last  century,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
one,  operatic  engagements  of  the  first  importance  used  to  be 
made  by  diplomatic  means ; no  private  manager  possessing 
enough  influence,  or  enough  authority,  to  secure  “ stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  without  official  aid.  Diplomatists,  indeed, 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  agency 
work  for  artists  and  managers  in  good  position ; operatic 
celebrities  having  in  this  respect  enjoyed  particular  favour. 
To  go  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  opera  in  W estern  Europe,  a 
great  minister  of  state,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  opera  into  France.  The  engagement 
of  Cambert  as  musical  director  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  was 
the  result  of  an  interchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. Then,  upwards  of  a century  later,  Gluck  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  visit  Paris  by  the  representations  of  a secretary 
of  the  French  Embassy  at  Vienna  ; that  same  Du  Rollet  who 
arranged  for  Gluck,  on  the  basis  of  Racine’s  “ Iphigenie,”  the 
libretto  of  “ Iphigenie  en  Aulide.”  So  great  was  the  success 
of  the  composer  imported  from  Vienna  that  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable by  a certain  clique  to  introduce  an  opposition  com- 
poser who  would  prove,  on  French  soil,  that  Italy,  in  connection 
with  music,  was  as  good  as  Germany,  and  thereupon,  at  the 
instigation  of  Madame  du  Barry,  advances  were  made  to 
Piccini,  through  the  medium  of  Baron  de  Breteuil,  French 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  in  co-operation  with  the  Marquis 
Carraccioli,  Neapolitan  Ambassador  at  Paris.  When 
Montesquier  was  staying  in  England  he  habitually  interested 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  French  actors  and  actresses, 
vocalists  and  dancers,  who  from  time  to  time  visited  this 
country  with  letters  addressed  to  him.  Nor,  thanks  to  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  somewhat  unphilosophical 
philosophes  of  Paris,  was  the  great  Locke  able  to  occupy 
himself  so  exclusively  with  the  human  understanding  as  to 
have  no  time  to  bestow  on  the  artistic  and  material 
interests  of  foreign  dancing  girls.  Probably  Locke  had 
no  taste  either  for  the  public  performances  or  the  private 
society  of  ballerine,  not  being  one  of  those  philosophers — stoics 
in  theory,  epicureans  in  conduct— about  whom  M.  Arsene 
Houssaye  writes  so  pleasantly  in  his  “ Philosophes  et  Come- 
diennes.” It  is  set  forth,  however,  in  Castil-Blaze’s  “ Histoire 
de  l’Academie  de  Musique,”  that  a certain  danseuse  of  that 
establishment,  Mile.  Subligny  by  name,  carried  with  her  to 
London,  where  she  was  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  a letter  of 
presentation  to  Locke  from  his  friend,  the  Abbe  Dubois. 
Locke  doubtless  did  his  best  to  honour  his  friend’s  intro- 
duction, though  nothing  seems  to  have  been  recorded  on  the 
subject.  Montesquier,  however,  who  had  important  political 
and  social  relations  in  London,  is  known  to  have  assisted 
French  “artists”  visiting  London  in  every  possible  way, 
even  to  the  point  of  bringing  to  their  performances  as  many 
of  the  English  nobility  as  he  could  induce  to  attend.  About 
this  time  it  occurred  to  the  Regent  Orleans  that  instead  of 
perpetual  performances  of  French  opera,  as  represented  by 
the  works  of  Lulli  and  Rameau,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
give,  by  way  of  a change,  performances  of  Italian  opera,  with 
which  views  his  minister,  M.  de  Maurepas,  made  proposi- 
tions to  Handel  for  the  engagement  of  his  entire  company ; 
propositions  which,  entertained  for  a time,  were  not  finally 
accepted. 

In  that  interesting  volume  of  operatic  history,  Ebers’ 
“ Seven  Years  of  the  King’s  Theatre,”  it  may  be  seen 
that  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  1815,  all  offers  of 
engagements  to  members  of  the  Paris  Opera  were  made 
through  the  English  Embassy  at  the  French  capital,  and 
even  in  some  cases  by  special  missions  with  which  diplo- 
matists of  distinction  were  glad  to  be  entrusted.  The  com- 
mittee of  noblemen  who  aided  Ebers  in  his  management 
treated,  through  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  with  the 
Director  of  the  Opera  House,  or  with  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts, 


though  they  often  failed  to  secure  by  these  elaborate  means 
the  services  of  artists  who  in  the  present  day  could  be  engaged 
through  an  exchange  of  telegrams  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Examples  could  easily  be  multiplied  of  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  diplomatists  to  act  as  agents  of  operatic  and  other 
managers.  Not  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Wasliburne,  then  Secre- 
tary to  the  American  Legation  at  Paris,  went  so  far  as  to 
advertise  in  a New  York  paper  for  a “ first  class  bare-back 
male  and  female  rider”  to  perform  at  “the  great  American 
Circus,  Paris,  France — the  Palace  Circus  of  the  world;” 
whereupon  another  American  paper  declared  that  in  thus 
constituting  himself  the  agent  of  a spirited  American  circus 
proprietor  he  sank  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  belonged.  Of  course,  in  these,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere ; and  in  regard  to  diplo- 
matists acting  as  agents  of  managers,  it  should,  perhaps,  be 
drawn  above  and  not  below  the  level  of  the  circus-rider. 


JFflE  JIEI^YJpKIFtfG  E^TK£T0PPEI^. 

A class  of  country  folk  very  little  known  outside  its  own 
orbit  is  the  class  called  “ earthstoppers.”  These  men  are  very 
interesting  as  examples  of  natural  history.  They  are,  perhaps, 
better  known  among  the  vulpine  than  the  human  races.  F oxes, 
indeed,  consider  them  their  bitterest  enemies,  because  they 
prevent  them  from  reaching  their  warrens  when  the  hounds 
are  after  them  in  full  cry.  They  erect  barricades  in  front  of 
Mr.  Fox’s  house  so  that  he  cannot  enter  when  hard  pressed. 
Yet,  the  earthstoppers  are  merry  fellows,  and  they  merrymake 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  villages  of  Warwickshire  to  give 
these  useful  servants  of  the  hunt  a jolly  rousing  every  year, 
generally  in  May  or  June.  The  chair  is  usually  taken  by 
one  of  the  principal  landowners.  Sometimes  a fox-hunting 
farmer  or  parson  can  be  persuaded  to  perform  that  function. 
When  this  is  so,  the  merrymaking  is  all  the  more  cordial,  for 
earthstoppers  have  an  abiding  love  for  farmers  and  parsons. 

At  the  sign  of  the  “Lion,”  upon  a certain  evening  in  May  or 
June,  the  earthstoppers  meet  one  another.  It  is  worth  all  the 
merrymaking  in  the  world  to  see  this.  They  sidle  and  shamble 
up  to  the  tavern,  one  by  one,  in  that  half-ashamed  way 
peculiar  to  rustics  when  asked  to  eat  or  drink  at  another’s 
expense.  They  are  all  right  when  they  get  together  in  the 
snug  parlour  of  the  “ Lion.”  They  would  be  all  right  if  they 
walked  to  the  place  of  merrymaking  in  a body.  It  is  the 
walking  up  in  ones  and  twos  that  does  them,  combined  with 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  being  “ twigged  ” by  the 
onlookers. 

Like  all  other  occupants  of  villages,  the  earthstopper  “ is  na 
fit  fora  toon  ” till  he  has  reached  the  bottom  of  his  third  quart 
pot.  Then  the  difficulty  is  to  restrain  him  from  favouring  the 
company  with  too  much  tune.  His  desire  to  sing  is  equalled 
by  his  desire  to  speak,  “ if  so  be  as  the  company’s  ’greeable.” 
After  he  has  sung  “ When  Bonnie  Blue-Cap  left  the  Pack,” 
a very  pathetic  canine  ballad  describing  the  going  away  of 
“ Blue-Cap,”  the  favourite  female  hound,  he  will  probably 
burst  out  into  oral  eloquence  upon  the  merits  of  the  pack, 
something  in  this  style : “ A lot  o’  nice  dogs,  sir,  these ; a 
very  ’andsume  dog,  sir,  that  black  and  white  bitch  ! A perfect 
pictur’,  sir,  that  bay  dog  with  a mixed  coloured  edd  ! I like 
these  ’unting  dogs  with  long  crooked  fore,  an’  short  ’ind 
legs,  with  a very  large  web  foot.  ’Elps  ’em  to  get  through 
the  dirt,  an’  elbows  well  out.  Enables  ’em  to  skip  nimbly 
over  the  briers  in  the  ’oods.  I likes  ’em,  too,  ’wi  a thin 
smooth  tail.” 

With  all  their  faults  of  diction,  dress,  and  style,  however, 
the  earthstoppers  are  a merry  set  of  fellows.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  earthstopper,  or  indeed  of 
any  villager,  is  his  regard  for  the  Master  of  the  pack,  or  the 
person  who  does  him  a good  turn.  Your  rustic  may  be  ignor- 
ant of  book  learning,  “ laming”  he  calls  it ; he  may  be  and 
very  likely  he  is  provokingly  dense,  and  amusingly  thick- 
skinned  ; but  when  he  is  attached  to  any  one,  no  Corsican 
can  hate  so  well  as  the  “ ignorant  boor  ” can  love. 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 


A book  that  will  be;  sure  of  a warm  welcome  is  “The 
Gentlewoman  at  Home  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke. 
The  authoress,  when  nesponsible  for  the  artistic  and  decora- 
tive department  of  the  Queen,  won  many  warm  friends  by 
the  kindly  spirit  with  'which  she  threw  herself  into  the  wants 
and  aspirations  of  thos  e who,  having  become  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  discontent  wilch  their  home  surroundings,  were  yet 
totally  unable  to  turn  commonplace  monotony  into  beauty  with- 
out the  moral  support  of  an  outside  opinion.  In  her  present  book, 
the  latest  of  the  series  known  as  the  “ Victoria  Library  for 
Gentlewomen”  (Henry  and  Co.),  which,  by  the  way,  she 
addresses  to  “ really  womanly  women  in  whom  the  love  of 
home  is  deep-rooted  and  ever  increasing,”  Mrs.  Coke  em- 
braces the  whole  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings,  the  details 
of  home  life,  and  the  every  chance  and  change  which  may 
come  to  one  in  it. 

In  the  most  agreeable  and  discursive  manner  Mrs.  Coke 
discourses  on  colour,  and  this  chapter  is  worthy  of  close  atten- 
tion. Then  she  carries  one  off  through  charming  rooms  she  has 
known  in  various  climes  and  in  varying  degrees  of  splendour 
and  simplicity.  Anon,  table  decorations  claim  her  attention, 
and  thence,  after  hunting  up  “ old  treasures,”  welcoming  the 
“coming  guest,”  and  giving  sage  advice  as  to  “ cutting  one’s 
coat  according  to  one’s  cloth,”  she  carries  her  reader  off  to 
“ Madam’s  garden,”  a sweet  old-world  spot,  naturalized 
about  and  around  old  country  houses  ; but  which,  by  carrying 
out  her  directions,  we  may  transplant,  at  least  in  part,  into 
some  modern  suburban  villa  garden,  and  so  transform  its 
prim  tidiness  into  a little  wilderness  of  pleasure. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  set  forth  in  the  most  enticing 
language,  the  most  dainty  of  phraseology,  which  makes 
it  a*3 pleasure  to  read  the  book,  quite  apart  from  the  many 
very  practical,  beautiful,  and  useful  hints  we  may  gather 
from  it.  Not  only  will  it  be  a book  to  point  and  lead  the  way 
to  the  better  understanding  of  decoration  in  _ our  houses,,  but 
it  will  be  a pleasant  volume  to  take  up  to  wile  away  a weary 
hour,  and  we  confidently  predict  that,  unless  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  it  will  not  be  laid  down  until  the  final  chapter 
has  been  read. 

« By  Order  of  the  Czar,”  a strongly-coloured  picture  of 
Russian  life,  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  which  came  out 
a year  or  two  ago,  was  stigmatised  by  many  of  its  readers  as 
a “terrible  book,”  and  the  same  verdict  will  probably  be  pro- 
nounced upon  “For  God  and  the  Czar,”  by  J.  E.  Muddock 
(George  Newnes),  which,  as  its  title  announces,  has  the  scene 
also  laid  in  Russia,  and  indeed  treats  of  the  same  theme— the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Russians.  The  story  is  told 
with  a certain  simple  directness  which  carries  the  reader 
along  with  it,  and  impresses  him  with  the  truth  of  the 
narration. 

The  great  feature  in  the  story  is  the  love  of  Ivan  Alexieff, 
the  son  of  the  Chief  of  Police  in  St.  Petersburg,  for  Rachel 
Arama.  For  her  sake  he  dares  his  father’s  wrath,  but  his 
passion  brings  nothing  but  misery  in  its  train,  both  for  himself 
and  the  object  of  his  affections.  In  quick  succession  follow 
disaster  upon  disaster,  the  banishment  of  Moshka  Umanski, 
Rachel’s  Jewish  lover,  the  imprisonment  of  her  father  and 
his  subsequent  banishment  to  Sakhalin,  that  grim  and  fear- 
ful island  which  is  the  terror  and  the  grave  of  so  many 
Russians.  Rachel  herself  falls  into  the  trap  laid  for 
her  by  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  whose  great  desire  is  to  cure 
his  son  of  his  infatuation,  and  is  cast  into  prison  and  publicly 
flogged.  After  obtaining  her  release  she  starts  to  join  her 
father  in  Sakhalin,  and  the  weary  journey,  with  all  its  horrors, 
is  described  with  intense  realism.  On  her  arrival  she  finds 
that  her  father  has  been  dead  for  some  months.  The  uprising 
of  the  persecuted  convicts,  and  the  escape  of  many  of  them 


including  Rachel,  to  Japan,  finishes  the  story,  and  many  will 
doubtless  echo  the  words  of  the  author  in  his  dedication, 
that  in  the  guise  of  fiction  he  may  have  been  able  to  lay  bare 
the  rottenness  of  Russia,  and  that  “ honest  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world,  who  believe  that  all  races  and  creeds 
find  acceptance  in  God’s  sight,  will  raise  their  voices  against 
a system  of  government  which  is  at  once  a disgrace  and  an 
outrage.” 


Hypnotism  and  mesmerism ! We  are  aweary  of  them. 
And  the  public  at  large  is  aweary  of  them  too.  Of  course, 
we  must  admit  the  existence  of  an  irrepressible  minority 
who  love  mysteries  and  horrors,  and  whose  soul  delights  in 
“ influences,”  who  clamour  for  these  things ; but  from  the 
more  intelligent  reader  arises  the  cry,  “ Away  with  them  ! ” 
Away  with  these  trances  and  occult  influences  ! Give  us  a 
good,  honest  story,  such  as  we  may  enjoy  without  any 
blood-curdlings  and  hair-raisings. 

When  we  were  introduced  to  “ Eagle  Joe,”  the  character 
from  whom  the  book  published  by  Griffith,  Farran  and  Co. 
takes  its  name,  we  fondly  hoped  that  we  had  escaped  the 
hypnotic  demon.  Not  so;  like  the  head  of  King  Charles  with 
Mr.  Dick,  it  managed  to  creep  in.  The  tale  opens  in  a wild, 
breezy,  Far-West  manner,  with  two  men  riding  a race  with 
Death — death  to  one  dearly  loved  by  both.  There  is  plenty 
of  freshness  and  movement,  so  far.  But  the  scene  moves  to 
Paris,  for  the  Far-West  hero  develops  into  a millionaire,  and  at 
once  the  unpleasing  element  steps  in.  The  mesmerist  sits  at  his 
window,  transmits  his  will  across  the  intervening  street, 
throwing  his  baneful  influence  around  his  victim,  and  causing 
her  to  appear  false  to  the  husband  she  dearly  loves.  Happily, 
Eagle  Joe  lives  long  enough  to  be  convinced  of  the  evil  of  his 
ways  and  make  amends  for  his  transgressions.  But  the 
matter  of  regret  remains  that  occult  mysteries  were  ever 
allowed  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  tale. 


What  a terrible  thing  it  is  to  have  a character  to  keep  up ! 
The  clown  at  a circus  must  crack  his  stale  jokes  and  cut 
his  capers,  though  his  heart  may  be  breaking.  The  dinner- 
table  wit  must  never  let  his  flow  of  humour  cease,  or  his 
reputation  will  be  gone,  and  he  may  sigh  in  vain  for  those 
invitations  for  which  he  gives  a quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of 
payment  of  his  own  coining. 

Mr.  John  Jolly  Nash  has  considered  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  keep  up  his  character,  and  to  write  a book  called  “ The 
Merriest  Man  Alive,”  published  by  the  London  General 
Publishing  Company.  The  book  is  crammed  from  coyer 
to  cover  with  laughable  stories  and  anecdotes.  Like 
Sala’s  Journal,  it  contains  something  for  everybody, 
and  our  cosmopolitan  humourist  may  stay  his  hand  with  the 
certainty  that  in  writing  his  book  he  has  wrought  a good 
work,  in  giving  to  the  world  so  capital  a collection  of  mirth- 
provoking  stories. 

Now  that  summer  weather  and  sunshine  are  with  us,  our 
thoughts  naturally  turn  holiday-wards,  and  our  minds  cast 
about  for  data  to  take  hold  upon,  and  reliable  guide  books  to 
consult.  The  latter  may  be  found  in  the  little  booklets  edited 
by  Percy  Lindley,3o  Fleet  Street.  “ Walks  in  the  Ardennes”  has 
a few  preliminary  notes  on  “ Ways  and  Means.”  We  read 
“ There  are  several  ways  of  walking  in  the  Ardennes.  One 
by  diligence,  which  walks  partly,  trots  partly,  rests  a good 
deal,  and  altogether  is  an  easy,  airy,  old-fashioned  and 
economical  way  of  seeing  this  region  of  forest,  rock,  and  river. 
Another  is  by  steamboat  of  even  more  indifferent  horse  power, 
but  quite  as  cheap,  pleasant,  and  health-giving.” 


And  so  the  author  chats  to  you  of  the  various  routes, 
discusses  expenses  and  time  in  the  same  pleasant  fashion,  and 
ends  by  fitting  you  up  with  all  necessary  information  for  the 
trip.  “Walks  in  Holland”  is  equally  good,  and  tours  are 

laid  out  for  cycling,  boating,  by  rail,  and  on  foot.  Nor  is  our 
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own  country  left  out  in  the  cold,  for  we  have  “Walks  in  Eppmg 
Forest ’’and  “ New  Holidays  in  Essex”  as  a guide  for  those  on 
the  look  out  for  reliable  information  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  to  turn  their  holiday  footsteps  within  the  bounds  of  our 
encircling  seas. 

Mr.  Charles  Rathbone  Low  is  well  known  as  a writer  on 
military  matters;  but  his  book,  “ Cressy  to  Tel-el-Kebir,”  is 
calculated  to  bring  him  prominently  before  the  British  public, 
inasmuch  as  he  recites  many  a doughty  deed  of  valour,  and 
many  a stirring  story  of  a hardly-fought  battle  in  verse — verse, 
too,  of  a bright  and  stirring  kind,  and  in  a metre  which  catches 
the  ear  and  rings  through  the  brain.  The  book  should  be  a 
mine  of  gold  to  public  reciters,  so  many  notable  events  being 
chronicled  therein.  Not  one  deed  of  importance  through  all 
the  long  roll-call  of  our  battles  is  missed ; and  Englishmen, 
when  reading  the  book,  may  well  feel  their  hearts  glow  and 
their  cheeks  flush  with  pride  at  the  rehearsal  of  these  heroic 
exploits. 

There  is  poetry  and  poetry.  “ From  Cressy  to  Tel-el- 
Kebir”  is  onekind;  “Splay-Feet  Splashings  by  Goosestep  ” 
is  another.  One  deals  with  deeds  of  valour,  the  other,  pre- 
sumably, of  money.  We  say  presumably  with  intent,  for  the 
allusions  are  vague,  and  might  be  twisted  into  any  meaning 
the  reader  liked  to  bestow  upon  them.  Still,  there  is  much  sug- 
gestion of  stock  and  shares  and  rises  and  falls,  and  other  ups 
and  downs  of  “ filthy  lucre.”  Here  is  a new  rendering  of  our 
old  nursery  friend,  Humpty-Dumpty : — 

“ Copper  curriculus  sat  on  a wall, 

Copper  curriculus  had  a great  fall ; 

All  the  Queen’s  judges  and  javelin  men 
Couldn’t  put  all  the  pieces  together  again." 


Another  rhyme  deals  pertinently  with  stocks  and  shares: — 
“ We  know  that  consequences  dire 
Befell  the  child  who  played  with  fire; 

And  now  we  see  defacing  scars 
On  men  who  " cornered  * Chili  Bars.'  " 

Although  we  might  shrink  from  placing  the  book  amongst 
the  English  classics,  yet  “ Goosestep  ” shows  much  method 
in  his  splashings,  and  exhibits  a shrewd  common  sense  and 
biting  wit  which  will  probably  take  the  fancy  of  those  who 
understand  the  covert  allusions  in  the  poems. 

“ I was  always  going  up  when  the  horse  was  going  down, 
and  I always  came  down  as  the  horse  went  up,”  said  a 
friend,  who  had  returned  limp  and  discomfited  from  his  first 
ride,  in  reply  to  our  query  as  to  “ how  he  had  got  on.” 
To  all  such  unfortunates,  whose  only  idea  of  riding  is  to  hang 
on  by  the  reins,  and  to  allow  their  steed  to  jolt  them  in  a 
manner  which,  though  highly  beneficial  to  the  liver,  is  terribly 
detrimental  both  to  the  person  and  the  dignity  of  the  eques- 
trian, we  recommend  a close  study  of  a pamphlet  called 
“ Riding,”  by  A Horseman  (King  and  Co.).  In  about  half-a- 
dozen  pages  it  gives  much  valuable  advice  on  “ Reins  and 
Bridles,”  and  how  to  use  them,  “ Saddles  and  Stirrups,” 
and  saddlery,  and  illustrations  of  bad  form,  or  what  is 
known  as  “ toad-on-a-shovel  ” riding,  and  good  form  riding, 
from  which  an  observant  pupil  might  learn  much,  though  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  that  even  after  this  he  should  prac- 
tice his  art  in  some  quiet  country  lane  before  attempting  to 
show  the  world  how  to  do  it  in  the  Park. 


Who  is  there — the  crusty,  the  crabbed,  the  soured,  and  the 
disappointed  alone  excepted — who  does  not  feel  an  interest  in 
the  subjects  of  Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage  ? And  the 
quaint  ideas  of  our  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  an- 
cestors on  this  topic  have  a fascination  stronger  even  than  those 
of  our  own  day — excepting  only  those  which  have  a strong 
personal  interest.  In  the  “ Athenian  Oracle,”  a volume  from 
the  Scott  Library  (Walter  Scott),  this  theme  is  given  the 
place  of  honour  in  a book  abounding  in  interesting  subjects. 
1 he  original  “ Athenian  Oracle  ” professed  to  be  an  entire 
collection  of  what  was  most  valuable  in  the  Athenian  Mer- 


cury, a bi-weekly  journal  which  was  first  brought  out  in 
1690, 'and  which  ran  a successful  course.  The  present  volume 
is  a selection  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  from  the  four  volumes 
of  the  original  book. 


The  articles  are  written  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  *, 
every  side  and  view  of  the  question  are  taken  up,  propounded, 
and  answered.  One  wishes  to  know  how  a man  is  to  tell 
“whether  a lady  loves  him  ? ” ; another  “ what’s  to  be  thought 
of  a wife  who  forsakes  her  husband  for  his  poverty  ? ” 
The  following  definition  of  love  may  interest.  “’Tisvery 
much  like  light — a thing  that  everybody  knows,  and  yet  none 
can  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  . . . ’Tis  a pretty  little  soft  thing 
that  plays  about  the  heart ; and  those  who  have  it  know  well 
enough  by  this  description.  ’Tis  extremely  like  a sigh,  and 
could  we  find  a painter  who  could  draw  one,  you’d  easily 
mistake  it  for  the  other.  ’Tis  all  over  eyes,  so  far  is  it  from 
being  blind,  as  some  old  dotards  have  described  it,  who 
certainly  were  blind  themselves.  It  has  a mouth,  too,  and  a 
pair  of  pretty  hands ; but  yet  the  hands  speak,  and  you  may 
feel  at  a distance  every  word  that  comes  out  the  mouth  gently 
stealing  through  your  very  soul.” 


But  love  and  its  relations  are  not  the  only  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  “ Athenian  Oracle.”  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  seven- 
teenth-century science,  the  perusal  of  which  will  doubtless 
bring  a smile  to  the  lips  of  the  nineteenth-century  scientists. 
Nor  will  the  smile  fade  away  when  they  turn  to  “ Superstition 
and  Folk-Lore,”  a chapter  which  contains  many  stories  such 
as  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  members  of  the  Psychological 
Society.  What  will  the  advocates  for  the  higher  education 
of  women — the  professors  and  students  of  Girt  on  and  Newn- 
ham — say  to  the  reply  given  to  one  of  the  miscellaneous 
questions,  as  to  whether  it  is  expedient  that  women  should  be 
learned? — “Knowledge  puffeth  up  the  mind.  Therefore  if 
women  were  learned  they  would  be  prouder  and  more  un- 
supportable  than  before.” 


It  must  be  a beautiful  thing  to  the  sick,  weary  child,  who, 
while  lying  on  her  couch,  is  visited  by  some  pitying  fairy 
who  carries  her  off  on  a tour  through  fairyland  and  nursery- 
rhymedom,  and  generally  brings  her  back  to  her  old  home 
strong  and  well.  Should  any  little  boys  or  girls  like  to  read  of 
such  adventures,  let  them  persuade  some  kind  friend  to  buy 
“ Wanted  a King  ” (Cassell  and  Co.),  for  them,  and  they  may 
make  themselves  happy  on  the  next  wet  day  in  reading  of  how 
Merle  got  into  Endom,  and  after  many  adventures  discovered 
the  “ wanted  king,”  who  was  to  release  the  land  of  Endom 
from  the  cruel  oppression  of  Grunter  Grim  in  the  form  of  a 
baby. 

*'  Who  then  is  Endom's  King  ? 

The  baby  that's  glad 
When  others  are  sad, 

And  his  name  it  is  Baby  Bunting." 


The  diaries  issued  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  J.  and  J.  Smith 
have  the  great  recommendation  of  being  sent  out  in  the  most 
complete  form.  They  are  all  sizes  and  all  prices.  You  can 
purchase  a foolscap  octavo  diary  bound  in  cloth  for  a shil- 
ling, or  you  can  have  one  on  superior  paper,  and  answering 
for  ledger,  cash  book,  and  diary,  for  fifteen  shillings.  Between 
these  two  prices  there  is  an  endless  variety,  including  some 
very  useful  little  diaries  bound  in  morocco.  A very  com. 
mend  able  feature  is  that  they  also  contain  a perfect  fund  of 
information  of  the  most  useful  kind. 


A brightly-written,  unpretentious  story  is  “My  Edelweiss; 
or,  Trial  and  Triumph.”  The  author,  W.  T.  Tovani,  suffuses 
the  story  with  a strong  religious  element.  The  love-making 
is  well  done  ; whilst  the  homely  incidents,  of  which  the  little 
volume  largely  consists,  are  told  in  a natural  and  striking 
manner.  The  book,  which  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Henry 
Drummond,  is  published  by  J.  Cook  and  Son. 
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10  a.m.  At  Great  Grubby  Street  Police  Court. 

Part  II. 

There  was  a reporter  of  the  past,  between  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  who  published  a book  called  “ Mornings  at  Bow 
Street,”  embellished  with  exquisite  vignettes  and  wood 
engravings,  after  the  drawings  of  George  Cruikshank.  Some  ot 
the  “ Mornings  ” were  very  humorous,  and  others  very 
pathetic.  Many  years  afterwards,  the  late  George  Hodder, 
some  time  a reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Herald,  who 
was  everybody’s  friend,  and  occasionally  the  amanuensis  or 
Thackeray,  who  dictated  to  Hodder  the  “ Four  Georges, 
brought  out  “ New  Mornings  at  Bow  Street,”  illustrated  by 
John  Leech,  Kenny  Meadows,  and  other  eminent  artists ; but 
the  letterpress  was  slightly  dull. 

There  is  not  much  of  the  humorous,  so  it  seems  to  you,  m 
the  night-charges,  which  are  being  investigated  this  morning 
at  Great  Grubby  Street ; but  there  is  a great  deal  of  the 
sickening  and  the  harrowing  kind  to  which  you  have  to 
listen.  There  is  a spice,  too,  of  the  grotesque ; and,  now  and 
again,  the  pathetic  element  is  plainly  visible.  See ; here 
comes  Baby  Bronzeboots,  a female  very  well  and  most 
mournfully  known  to  the  magistrate,  the  usher,  the  gaoler,  the 
police,  the  reporters,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  away  from  Great 
Grubby  Street,  to  the  matron  and  female  warders  of  more 
than  one  prison.  That  portion  of  the  public  who  like  to  read 
the  police  reports  may  chuckle  when  they  peruse  accounts 
of  Baby  Bronzeboots’  appearance  in  the  dock,  as  a drunk- 
and-incapable,  or  a drunk-and-disorderly,  for  the  tenth,  the 
twentieth,  or  it  may  be,  for  the  fiftieth  time.  What  her  real 
name  may  be  concerns  you  but  little.  “ Baby  Bronzeboots 
is  only  one  of  her  innumerable  aliases.  At  Great  Grubby 
Street  she  has  been  known,  in  addition  to  her  pseudonym  ot 
to-day,  as  Joan  of  Arc,  Alice  Maltravers,  Madge  Wild- 
fire. Edith  Plantagenet,  and  Dolly  Varden.  At  the  Billings- 
gate Police  Court,  she  is  sometimes  arraigned  as  Lucy 
Ashton,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  and  Diana  Vernon;  but  at 
the  Battle-Bridge  Court,  she  prefers  the  designations  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  and  Molly  Lepel ; while 
at  Tooley  Street,  she  appears  sometimes  as  Godiva  de 
Montmorency,  and  sometimes  as  Helen  of  Troy.  Look 
at  her.  Scan  her.  Listen  to  what  the  police  have  to  say 
about  her,  and  laugh  if  you  can.  You  see  a fragile,  slender, 
delicate  little  woman,  with  a wealth  of  silky  auburn  hair, 
and  well-cut  features,  the  almost  infantile  expression  of 
which  may  have  earned  for  her  the  sobriquet  of  Baby. 
Unfortunately,  the  symmetry  of  her  countenance  is  marred 
this  morning  by  a black  eye,  the  reverse  of  lovely,  which 
the  police  assert  she  got  by  tumbling  about  in  the  cell  at  the 
station  ; and  the  golden  tresses  are  as  tousled  and  unkempt 
as  her  face  and  hands  are  innocent  of  soap  and  water.  yne 
hand  at  least ; for  on  the  other  she  wears  an  extremely  dirty 
lavender  kid  glove,  “gone”  at  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  lhe 
imitation  jewellery,  with  which  she  generally  bedecks  her- 
self, is  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  inspector  ; but  she  has  been 
allowed  to  retain  a huge  feather  fan  with  a broken  handle, 
which  she  twirls  mincingly  with  the  gloved  hand.  A dreadfu 
discoloured,  rumpled  old  dress  with  a train,  which  may  have 
been  originally  of  silk,  but  which  has  been  patched  so  often 
with  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  that  it  has  almost  come 
to  the  complexion  of  miserly  Sir  John  Cutler’s  silk  stock- 
ings, which  had  been  darned  so  frequently  with  worsted  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  original  fabric  remained  ; a muff  of  some 
fur,  possibly  once  pertaining  to  the  harmless  necessary  cat 
or  the  cheerful  rabbit,  and  white  satin  shoes  with  pink  bows— 
no  bronze  boots  this  time — and  one  of  which  has  lost  a heel, 
complete  as  much  of  her  costume  as  is  visible..  Stay ; she 
wears  a hat— a marvellous  structure  almost  as  big,  compara- 
tively speaking,  as  a bicycle,  and  which  is  an  astounding 


combination  of  lace,  feathers,  ribbons,  and  artificial  flowers. 
All  battered,  frayed,  and  desperately  dirty. 

It  was  that  hat  that  got  Baby  Bronzeboots  into  trouble  late 
last  Saturday  night,  or  rather  early  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
occurred  to  her  at  that  untimely  hour  to  execute  a Highland 
Schottische  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  ; and  two  belated 
passers  by  were  led  to  make  some  sarcastic  comments  on  her 
performance  in  general,  and  her  hat  in  particular.  Then 
Baby  “went  for”  her  ungallant  critics;  but  while  intent  on 
scratching  their  faces,  one  of  her  shoes  came  off ; and  while 
stooping  to  pick  it  up,  she  fell  sprawling,  and  the  hat  came 
to  shocking  grief.  Then  she  began  to  scream ; then  the 
police  arrived  on  the  scene ; then  a crowd  gathered— where 
on  earth  do  the  people  come  from  who,  at  two  in  the 
morning  in  London,  at  a minute’s  notice,  are  always  on 
hand  when  any  trouble  arises ; do  they  come  up  frorn  the 
sewer  gratings,  or  down  from  the  moon?  ihen  L>aby 
fought  and  kicked  and  screeched  more  shrilly  than  ever, 
and°  in  the  end,  she  was  locked  up.  What  has  she  to 
say  for  herself  this  morning?  Well,  a good  deal;  and  she 
talks  with  a lisping  musical  voice,  and  not  ungrammatically ; 
interlarding  her  discourse  with  little  scraps  of  French.  But  it 
is  but  a rambling,  inconsequent,  incoherent  utterance  at  the 
best.  She  had  been  to  a ball,  so  she  pleads,  at  the  T erpsichore 
Rooms,  and  the  champagne  was  too  sweet  ; she  never  liked 
sweet  champagne.  She  had  called  during  the  day  on  her 
solicitor,  with  reference  to  the  will  of  her  deceased  aunt  who 
had  left  her  large  estates  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ; and  the  solicitor 
gave  her  a glass  of  sherry-wine,  which  went  directly  to  her 
head.  If  the  magistrate  will  only  let  her  off  this  time,  she 
will  start  at  once  for  Tasmania.  She  will,  indeed  ; at  all 
events,  she  will  go  to  Portsmouth,  where  she  has  an  uncle,  who 
is  a Colonel  in  the  Horse  Marines. 

“ What  am  I to  do  with  you,”  says  the  magistrate,  much 
more  sadly  than  severely.  “You  have  been  here  more  than  a 
score  of  times,  and  you  are  known  at  every  Police  Court  in  the 
Metropolis.  You  have  been  imprisoned  over  and  over  again  ; 
you  have  been  an  inmate  of  I know  not  how  many  asylums 
and  refuges.”  “ I hate  refuges  ; ” interjects  Baby,  “ I’d  sooner 
be  in  prison.”  “ I am  afraid  I must  send  you  there  again, 
continued  Mr.  Rhadamanthus  Roe,  throwing  himself  backwards 
wearily  in  his  chair.  “ I only  wish,  my  poor  girl,  for  your 
own  sake,  that  I had  the  power  to  lock  you  up  for  life. 

“ Thank  you  for  nothing,  sir,”  retorts  the  unabashed  Baby. 
The  magistrate  bends  forward  to  the  chief  clerk  and  whispers 
a few  words  to  him.  The  clerk  shrugs  his  shoulders  ; then 
Mr.  Rhadamanthus  Roe  dips  his  pen  in  ink,  and  is  about 
to  write  something  on  the  paper  before  him,  when  * er® 
arises  from  the  seats  occupied  by  the  reporters  a lady  dressed 
plainly  in  black,  and  with  a small,  unadorned,  but  very  taste- 
ful, black  lace  bonnet.  This  lady  is  very  pale,  her  dark  hair 
is  neatly  banded  over  a very  broad,  massive  forehead ; she 
has  large  grey  eyes,  and  lips  with  a curious  expression 
of  mingled  sweetness  and  firmness.  Who  can  she 
be— this  middle-aged  lady  in  black,  with  grey  eyes, 
massive  forehead,  and  the  gentle,  but  resolute  lips? 
There  is  something  of  the  hospital  nurse  about  her  , 
something  of  the  deaconess  ; something  of  the  superintendent 
of  a home  or  an  asylum,  and  something  of  the  district  visitor. 
But,  predominating  over  all  these  characteristics,  there  is  an 
indefinable  but  unmistakable  something  else  that  tells  you  that 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  a lady  of  position  and  culture,  bhe 
is  known  here  as  Miss  Glyde.  “ I will  take  her,  Mr.  Roe^ 
she  says,  in  a steady,  quiet  voice.  “ But,  my  dear  madam, 
replies  the  magistrate,  spreading  out  his  hands  m a kind  ol 
despairin 


irin°’  way,  “you  have  had  the  wretched  creature  at  least 
twice  before.”  “ I know  that,”  replies  the  lady,  “ but  she  is 
still  very  young,  and  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  1 think 
I have  found  a new  method  of  dealing  with  her.  “ i 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  method  will  be  successful, 
returns  Mr.  Roe,  with  a smile  that  ends  in  a sigh.  Again  he  has 
a brief  whispered  conference  with  the  chief  clerk  ; then  he  turns 
to  the  lady  in  black,  and  says,  “ You  can  take  her,  madam. 
Addressing  Baby  Bronzeboots,  he  tries  to  give  an  austere, 
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and  even  menacing  tone  to  his  voice  ; but  in  the  end  there  is 
much  more  of  pity  than  of  anger  in  the  words  in  which 
he  bids  Baby  go  away,  and  warns  her  that  this  is  her 
last  chance.  She  is  discharged.  The  magistrate  bows 
with  grave  courtesy  to  the  lady  in  black,  who  quietly  returns 
the  salutation.  She  passes  from  the  reporters’  table  to  the 
dock  ; gently  lays  her  hand  on  Baby’s  arm,  and  leads  her  out 
of  the  Court.  A strange  change  has  meanwhile  come  over 
the  girl  in  the  wonderful  hat.  Big  tears  are  rolling  down  her 
painted  cheeks,  and  she  begins  to  sob  so  passionately  that 
a kindly  usher  hastens  to  give  her  a glass  of  water.  Luckily 
she  has  no  hysterical  fit,  and  in  a minute  or  so  she  follows 
the  lady  from  the  Court.  The  fusty-smelling  rabble  that 
crowd  the  corridors  know  Miss  Glyde  well,  and  they  make  a 
lane  for  her  and  Baby  to  go  out  into  the  street.  Poor 
creature!  poor  creature!  Will  Miss  Glyde  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  this  most,  most  miserable  waif,  you  wonder  ? 

You  lose  your  appetite  somehow  for  the  night  charges 
when  Baby  Bronzeboots  and  her  protectress  have  made  their 
exit.  The  cases  which  succeed  bear  an  ugly  and  nauseating 
resemblance  to  each  other ; and  the  magistrate,  in  doling  out 
various  doses  of  fines,  or  of  short  terms  of  imprisonment, 
seems  to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  wretched  riffraff  with  whom 
he  is  constrained  to  deal ; and  when  the  last  drunk-and-dis- 
orderly  has  been  sent  to  Holloway  for  a month,  the  magisterial 
countenance  wears  an  expression  of  considerable  relief.  Change 
is  always  acceptable  j and  when  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
day  begins,  a decided  change  is  apparent  in  the  proceedings  at 
Great  Grubby  Street ; although  the  magistrate  and  his  sub- 
ordinates are  quite  familiar  with  the  class  of  cases,  one  of  which 
is  now  to  be  heard.  Catherine  Knobstick,  a very  big,  athletic 
woman  with  a red  face,  and  a pair  of  hands  which,  in  a clenched 
attitude,  you  would  certainly  not  like  to  come  in  contact  with 
your  countenance,  is  charged  with  violently  assaulting  Miss 
Dorothy  Trimmer,  head-mistress  of  the  Lirriper  Lane  Board 
School.  The  school-mistress,  a little  bit  of  a lady,  very 
tightly  laced,  and  so  thin  that  you  can  almost  see  through 
her,  so  to  speak,  had  occasion,  it  appears,  one  day  last  week 
to  administer  four  stripes  on  the  hand  with  a small  cane  to 
Sarah  Ann,  aged  eleven,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Knobstick  aforesaid. 
The  little  girl,  on  her  return  home,  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in 
Bad-Egg  Court,  complained  to  her  mother  of  the  chastise- 
ment which  she  had  received  ; and  at  four  o clock  in  the 
afternoon  Mrs.  Knobstick  went  down  to  the  Board  School, 
and,  after  firing  several  broadsides  of  unreportable  language 
at  the  head  of  the  school-mistress,  fell  upon  her,  tooth  and 
nail ; tore  out  her  hair  by  handfuls  ; pummelled  and  kicked 
her,  and  otherwise  maltreated  her,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  a lively  desire  to  throw  a kettle  of  boiling  water 
over  Miss  Trimmer,  and  to  tear  out  her  heart-strings, 
and  use  them  as  stay-laces.  This  evidence  is  con- 

firmed by  Miss  Chapone,  Miss  Barbauld,  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  assistant  teachers,  and  the  case,  in  which  Mr.  Crafton 
Foxifum  appears  for  the  School  Board  authorities,  having 
been  brought  to  this  stage,  Mrs.  Knobstick  is  asked  what  she 
has  to  say  for  herself.  She,  too,  has  obtained  legal  assistance. 
Mr.  Weasel  Wideawake  undertakes  her  defence,  and  a terrible 
tale  he  has  to  unfold.  According  to  his  showing,  and  the 
evidence  that  Mrs.  Knobstick  and  her  daughter  give, 
Sarah  Ann  was  beaten  black  and  blue  by  the  Board  School 
mistress,  and  the  hands  of  the  maltreated  child  were 
swollen — so,  at  least,  Mrs.  Knobstick  declares— as  big 
as  pumpkins.”  No  medical  evidence,  however,  is  brought 
forward  to  show  that  Mary  Ann  suffered  anything  what- 
soever, beyond  a slight  sting  when  the  cane  was  applied  in 
moderation  to  her  palms.  In  the  end  the  magistrate  fines  Mrs. 
Knobstick  forty  shillings  and  costs,  telling  her  at  the  same  time 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindly  intercession  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Trimmer,  he  would  assuredly  have  sent  her  to  gaol 
for  a month.  Mrs.  Knobstick  pays  the  fine  triumphantly, 
but  seems  so  very  near  making  a rush  at  the  schoolmistress, 
that  she  has  to  be  dexterously  hustled  out  of  Court  by  two 
stalwart  constables.  Your  neighbour,  with  whom  you  have 
become  quite  confidential  by  this  time,  whispers  to  you  that  he 
knows  Bad-Egg  Court  and  Mrs.  Knobstick  very  well  indeed. 


They  are  a “ rum  ” lot  there,  he  informs  you  ; and  Sunday 
morning  is  their  favourite  time  for  having  an  all  round  rough- 
and-tumble  fight,  in  which  Mrs.  Knobstick,  who  is  popularly 
known  as  “ Brimstone  Kate,”  rarely  fails  to  distinguish 
herself.  She  is  noted  for  her  propensity  for  trying  to 
bite  off  the  noses  of  her  antagonists  ; and  the  skill  with 
which  she  contrives  to  cut  open  the  skull  of  an  enemy  with 
a washhand-jug  is  something  wonderful.  This  exem- 
plary virago,  the  wife  of  John  Knobstick,  a diminu- 
tive and  timid  journeyman  tailor,  is  the  mother  of  seven, 
ranging  in  years  between  sixteen  and  six  ; all  of  whom  she 
impartially,  not  to  say  ferociously,  thrashes  with  varied  arti- 
ticles  or  implements  of  chastisement,  including  a walking 
stick,  the  buckle  end  of  a strap,  a knotted  rope,  and  a poker. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  have 
already  had  frequent  occasions  to  take  notice  of  Mrs.  Knob- 
stick’s far  from  peculiar  notions  of  domestic  discipline  ; and  it 
is  usually,  so  your  neighbour  tells  you,  the  parents  who  treat 
their  children  most  barbarously  who  are  always  the  most  scan- 
dalised and  the  most  indignant  if  their  offspring  are  slightly 
corrected  at  school. 

A very  different  type  of  husband  from  the  diminutive  and 
timorous  tailor  Knobstick,  is  Mr.  Bill  Bludgeon,  who  has 
already  been  incidentally  mentioned.  Mr.  Bludgeon  is  by 
profession  a bricklayer’s  labourer.  He  is  six  feet  high,  and  when 
he  is  sober  is  decently  behaved  enough  towards  his  wife  and 
five  children  ; but  when  he  has  consumed  an  exceptionally 
immoderate  quantity  of  beer,  capped  by  potations  of  “ short,” 
that  is  to  say,  ardent  spirits,  Mr.  Bludgeon  becomes  for  the 
moment  a wild  beast,  and  is  given  to  battering  and  bruising 
his  wife,  and  on  occasion  to  jumping  on  her,  even  to  the 
fracturing  of  her  ribs.  The  great  hulking  brute  who,  even 
after  thirty-four  hours’  incarceration,  seems  to  be  still  in  an 
imperfect  condition  of  sobriety,  looks— blear-eyed,  dishevelled, 
unwashed,  and  unshaven  as  he  is— sufficiently  loathsome  and 
revolting  ; and  when  his  wretched  wife,  trembling  and  tearful, 
and  with  a baby  in  her  arms,  tells  her  lamentable  tale  to  the 
magistrate,  she  ever  and  anon  glances— with  eyes  that  still 
have  love  in  them — at  the  ruffian  who  has  almost  pounded  her  to 
a mummy.  When  he  is  called  upon  for  his  defence,  the  fellow 
can  only  shamble  about  in  the  dock,  squeezing  his  felt  widea- 
wake between  his  big  hands,  and,  hanging  his  shock  head 
sheepishly,  mumble  out  that  it  was  “ the  drink  that  done  it, 
and  that  he  wur  very  fond  of  Mary,  he  wur.”  “ Fond  enough 
of  her,”  drily  says  the  magistrate,  “to  bruise  and  batter  Mary 
to  death.  You  are  a disgrace  to  humanity.  Prisoner,  you 
deserve  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  six  months  with  hard  labour. 
What’s  the  man’s  character,  Inspector?"  The  officer  ol 
police  replies  that  when  Bludgeon  is  sober,  he  is  a steady, 
hard-working  fellow  enough ; byt  he  adds  significantly 
that  when  the  drink  is  in  him,  the  devil  is  in  him  too,  and 
comes  out  of  him,  as  it  did  with  those  who  came  out  fiom 
the  tomb  of  old,  exceeding  fierce.  His  wife,  further  interro- 
gated, says  that  he  brings  her  home  his  wages  punctually ; 
is  often,  for  weeks  together,  dead  sober,  and  is  kind  to  his 
children  ; and  then  she  whimperingly  intercedes  for  mercy  to 
be  extended  to  her  brutal  husband.  “ Three  months’  hard 
labour,”  says  the  magistrate.”  “ Me  and  the  children  will 
have  to  go  to  the  workhouse,”  sobs  the  wife.  “ Three  months’ 
hard  labour,”  repeats  Mr  Rhadamanthus  Roe,,  sternly. 
“Do  you  want  a separation  order  ? ’ he  adds.  “ No,  answers 
the  poor  beaten  soul,  firmly.  “ Billie’s  very  good  to  me  when 
he  ain’t  on  the  drink.”  Depend  upon  it,  the  patient,  trust- 
ing, despairing  creature  will  be  waiting  at  the  prison  gate  on 
the  morning  when  her  husband’s  time  is  up. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  case  of  your  coachman  and  his  lar- 
cenous wife  comes  on,  and  occupies  but  a quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  hearing.  The  man  is  discharged  without  a stain  on 
his  character,  as  Mr.  Weasel  Wideawake  predicted.  The 
woman  is  committed  for  trial ; and  that  righteous  consumma- 
tion having  been  arrived  at,  you  hurry  out  from  the  pesti- 
ferous tribunal,  earnestly  hoping  that  a very  long  time  will 
elapse  before  you  set  eyes  upon  Great  Grubby  Street  and  its 
police  court  again. 

Vjr*  At 
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CHAPTER  I X.— Continued. 

Eleanor  scented  drama ; and  foresaw,  with  an  almost  reckless  satisfac- 
tion, the  culmination  of  events.  Was  she  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  two 
mothers  ? Would  Alec  be  there  to  protect  her  ? What  would  they  say  ? 
Would  they,  perhaps,  insult  her,  or  would  they  appeal  to  her?  It  did  not 
matter.  Fate  might  do  with  her  what  it  willed. 

She  was  taken  straight  to  Violet's  presence.  Ella  was  on  the  landing, 
watching  for  her.  She  thought  she  heard  Mrs.  Dundas'  voice  in  the 
drawing  room,  and  nerved  herself  for  a bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  " Violet  is 
in  the  study,”  said  Ella,  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  Major’s  den.  It 
was  a tiny  room  facing  the  lake,  and  Violet  lay  on  a sofa  before  the  window, 
through  which  might  be  seen  the  blue  water,  the  snowy  foreground,  and 
the  distant  snow-covered  mountains. 

Violet  looked  thin  and  spiritualized  by  her  illness,  but  less  changed  than 
Eleanor  had  expected.  At  the  girl’s  smile,  as  she  half  rose  to  receive 
her  visitor,  Eleanor’s  mood  of  reckless  defiance  melted  into  a sudden  and 
overwhelming  passion  of  pity  and  regret.  Violet  held  out  her  hands,  and 
Eleanor  took  them,  and  bent  over.  “ Oh  1 Violet,  my  dear,  my  dear,”  was 
all  she  could  say. 

Violet  pressed  her  hands,  and  forced  her  down  into  the  low  seat  beside 
the  sofa.  "Go  away,  Ella,”  she  said,  "and  don’t  let  them  come  yet.” 
And  when  Ella  had  gone,  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Darlow  with  a wonderful 
calmness. 

" I have  not  talked  to  you  since  that  day — before  Morges;  and  a great 
deal  has  happened  since  then.  I can  see  that  you  have  suffered." 

“ Oh,  don’t  let  us  talk  of  my  suffering.  It  doesn’t  matter;  and  besides,  I 
don’t  suffer — not  in  the  way  you  think.  I am  as  hard  as  a stone.” 

Violet  bent  forward  and  looked  up  into  Eleanor’s  face.  " If  you  were 
hard  like  that,  you  wouln’t  look  as  you  do.  It  must  have  been  terrible- 
in  a public  court — to  have  one’s  heart’s  sorrows  gibbetted.  I did  not  read 
the  papers,  but  mother  told  me,  and  I understand  now  why  you  were  so 
calm  and  so  cold.  We  all  thought  you  so  cold.  Oh,  how  hard  it  must  have 
been  all  those  years ! I have  thought  about  you  a great  deal,  Mrs.  Darlow, 
while  I have  been  lying  ill.  I wanted  to  tell  you  that  I was  very  sorry  for 
you." 

"Violet,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  you  pity  me." 

" Why  1 I did  not  know — that  day  before  Morges,  or  I would  not  have 
talked  to  you  as  I did ; I would  not  have  asked  you  to  do  so  hard  a thing. 
I know  everything  now  ; Alec  told  me.  I know  how  you  were  deceived, 
and  separated.  I know  that  you  would  not  tell  him  that  you  had  loved  him 
till  it  was  wrung  from  you  that  day  at  Morges." 

"You  heard — in  the  tower  that  day  ? ” 

" I went  up  to  find  you,  and  I heard  you  say  that  you,  too,  would  be 
generous,  and  that  before  you  parted  for  ever,  you  would  tell  him  that  you 
loved  him.  I heard  that,  Mrs  Darlow,  and  then  I went  away,  and  I think 
I was  a little  stunned  when  you  spoke  to  me,  and  I don’t  know  quite  how 
I lived  through  that  drive,  but  I knew  I must  show  nothing.  And  all  that 
night  I lay  awake,  and  I thought  it  out,  I wanted  to  save  Alec.  I knew  that 
you  could  not  love  each  other  without  sin.  And  afterwards,  when  Alec 
refused  to  be  released,  it  seemed  an  answer  to  my  prayer  for  him.  I told 
myself  that  it  was  not  for  my  own  sake  I would  have  held  him  to  me,  but 
that  it  was  for  his.” 

"I  know  that,”  said  Eleanor. 

” I understand  why  you  went  away  ; I was  grateful  to  you  for  going.  I 
prayed  that  you  might  never  cross  Alec’s  path  any  more.  I thought  that 
if  he  were  still  engaged  to  me,  and  went  back  to  Australia  without  meeting 
you  again,  he  would  be  able  to  see  how  wrong  it  all  was,  and  though  I 
would  have  given  him  up  freely  to  any  woman  whom  he  loved  and  could 
marry,  I could  not  bear  to  give  him  up  to  a love  that  was  hopeless  and 
wicked,  and  that  could  bring  him  no  peace.  That  was  how  I argued  to 
myself,  Mrs  Darlow.  I thought  it  was  unselfish  reasoning,  but  I know 
now  that  it  was  not,  and  that  all  the  time  I was  working  for  my  own 
happiness,  and  that  I had  a lingering  hope  that  he  might  love  me  in  the 
end,  and  come  back  to  me.  I have  got  to  feel  all  this  while  I have  been 
sick.”  Eleanor  kissed  the  little  wasted  hand.  She  could  not  speak. 
Violet  went  on. 

“ He  gave  himself  up  to  me  those  weeks.  He  was  very  sad.  I could 
tell  by  his  letters,  and  by  his  manner  when  we  met ; but  I am  sure  that  he, 
too,  thought  then  it  was  best,  and  that  he  tried  to  tear  his  heart  from  you. 
Do  you  know,  I think  it  was  a comfort  to  him  sometimes  to  talk  of  you, 
even  to  me,  and  I used  to  think  that  if  he  married  me  he  would  at  least 


have  no  secret  from  me,  and  that  we  might  get  to  look  upon  this  love  for 
you  as  a kind  of  illness  that  I could  help  him  to  cure.  And  then  there 
came  the  news  that  you  were  free.  And  I could  see  what  a frightful  shock 
it  was  to  him,  and  how  it  changed  everything.  We  had  neither  of  us 
dreamed  of  that  kind  of  freedom.  To  me  it  is  not  freedom,  because  you 
know,  in  the  Church  to  which  I belong,  marriage  is  till  death.  But  he — 
he  is  not  religious  in  that  sense.  I cannot  bind  him.  It  is  for  him  and  for 
you  to  judge.  I can  do  nothing,  nothing  to  save  him,  except — Mrs.  Darlow, 
there  is  one  thing  I am  going  to  implore  you.” 

" You  talk  of  saving  him — from  me,"  said  Eleanor  in  a low  voicf 
" Well,  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  want  to  ask  me." 

" Give  him  time  to  see  things  fairly.  Leave  him  to  himself.  Put  me  on 
one  side.  That  is  all  over ; it  must  be  over  now  for  ever.  I am  not  uo 
happy.  I don’t  want  you  to  think  of  me.  It  is  for  his  sake,  not  for  mine.” 

" You  forget  that,  assuming  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  case,  a certain 
time  must  elapse  before  he  could  legally  be  bound.  Oh,  why  do  you  force 
me  to  say  this.  It  is  horrible." 

"Yes,  it  is  horrible,"  Violet  assented  with  a faint  smile.  “If  it  is 
horrible,  you  can  have  no  hesitation.  Leave  him  free.  Let  him  go  back 
to  Australia.” 

“ He  is  free  now.  I have  told  him  to  leave  me." 

“ He  will  not  do  so  while  he  believes  that  you  love  him." 

“Would  you  have  me  lie  to  him?  ” exclaimed  Eleanor  passionately.  “ I 
cannot  do  that.  I cannot  be  false  to  the  only  religion  I have.” 

“ No,”  said  Violet,  “ only  keep  silence." 

“ And  afterwards  ? ” 

“ Oh,  afterwards ! What  does  it  matter  ? What  God  wills,  will  be." 

Eleanor  smiled  sadly.  “ My  poor  child,  you  are  not  logical.  Why  not 
now  ? Why  not  in  the  past  as  well  as  afterwards  ? I am  a rudderless 
bark  without  a helm.  I am  turned  adrift  on  a dreary  sea.  You  cut  me 
off  even  from  Rose.” 

" It  is  for  his  sake." 

“ Very  well,  for  his  sake  and  for  yours,  I will  go." 

Eleanor  rose.  Violet  got  up  too,  and  stood  supporting  herself  with  one 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  sofa.  " No,  not  for  mine ; you  must  not  say  that. 
I have  not  the  right  to  ask  a sacrifice." 

“You  have  the  right  to  ask  any  sacrifice.  We  have  both  wronged  you 
cruelly.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  neither  of  us  meant  to  hurt  you.  It 
has  been  a mistake  from  beginning  to  end  ; it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he 
did  not  see  my  face  again.  I am  a woman  who  has  never  brought  good  to 
anyone;  1 have  only  brought  sorrow  to  myself.” 

Violet  was  weeping.  “ Good-bye,"  Eleanor  said.  “ God  bless  you  and 
make  you  happy.  You  are  very  young  still,  Violet.  Your  life  is  not  like 
mine— broken.” 

She  kissed  the  poor  girl,  who  tottered  and  turned  pale  with  the  effort 
of  rising  and  with  the  emotion  that  she  felt  to  her  heart’s  core.  Eleanor 
put  her  gently  back  on  the  sofa.  “Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "that  I 
had  a little  daughter  who  died  ? I have  sometimes  fancied  that  if  she  had 
lived  she  might  have  grown  up  like  you.  I should  not  be  so  lonely  if  my 
daughter  had  lived.” 

She  went  away.  Madge  ran  out  of  the  salon. 

" What  a long  time  you  have  been,”  she  said.  " Mrs.  Dundas  is  in  a 
nice  rage,  though  she  pretends  to  be  saintly  and  not  to  mind,  because  she 
wanted  to  see  Vi,  and  Vi  wouldn’t.  But  she  is  not  going  to  be  beaten.  I 
heard  her  arranging  to  come  again." 

Eleanor  bade  Madge  go  to  her  sister.  " I am  afraid  I have  stayed  too 
long;  she  seemed  very  weak.” 

“Oh,  it’s  her  heart,”  said  Madge.  "The  doctor  says  it's  want  of 
circulation  that  makes  her  feel  faint,  and  that  she  will  be  better  when  she 
gets  to  a warm  place.” 

Eleanor  went  back  to  Miss  Polhill’s  rooms.  Rose  was  painting. 

“Well?”  she  said. 

“ Well  ? ” Eleanor  answered. 

“ How  is  it  going  to  be  ? " 

“ I am  going  to  leave  you,  Rose." 

Rose  Polhill’s  lip  trembled.  She  got  up  and  came  across  to  Eleanor, 
and  kissed  her  solemnly.  “You  are  right  to  go  away  for  a little  while, 
but  don’t  let  him  know  where  you  are  going." 

“ I don’t  mean  to,”  said  Eleanor.  “ I am  going  quite  away.  I am  going  to 
write  to-night  to  Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles'." 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a knock  at  the  door.  Eleanor  went  herself  to 
open  it.  Mrs.  Dundas  stood  on  the  threshold. 

“ Mrs.  Darlow,”  she  said,  “ I have  come  to  beg  for  a few  words  with  vcu 
alone.  If  Miss  Polhill  will  forgive  my  intrusion,  and  if  you  will  come  with 
me  to  another  room,  I shall  be  grateful." 

Miss  Polhill  got  up  with  some  dignity.  “We  have  no  sitting-room 
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but  this,  Mrs.  Dundas.  It  is  time  for  me  to  take  my  rest,  and  so  I will 
^eave  my  cousin  to  speak  for  herself.  ” 

When  they  were  alone  Mrs.  Dundas  went  close  to  Eleanor,  who  stood 
perfectly  still  by  the  fireplace.  The  elder  lady  was  greatly  agitated.  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  Her  fingers  twisted  nervously  a cross 
she  was  wearing.  She  still  had  the  air  of  an  abbess,  in  her  close  black 
draperies  with  her  devotional  poise  of  head. 

“Mrs.  Darlow,”  she  began,  abruptly,  “you  know  that  there  are  only 
two  things  in  this  world  that  I care  for  deeply — my  Church  and  my  children." 
Eleancr  bowed  her  head  silently. 

“ Alec  is  my  only  son,"  Mrs.  Dundas  went  on.  •'  He  is  more  to  me  than 
any  being  upon  earth.  I pray  night  and  morning  for  his  happiness  and 
for  his  soul's  salvation.  I never  enter  a church  that  I do  not  put  up  a 
petition  for  him.  I cannot  see  him  flying  in  the  face  of  all  holy  teaching. 

I cannot  see  him  on  the  point  of  wrecking  his  present  and  his  hereafter 
without  making  a struggle  to  save  him.  I have  appealed  to  him  to  no 
purpose.  I now  come  to  you." 

“ Will  you  tell  me  first,  Mrs.  Dundas,  what  your  son  has  said  to  you  ? " 

“ He  has  told  me  that  he  loves  you,  and  that  you  know  it,  and  that  if 
you  will  accept  him  he  means  to  marry  you.” 

“ He  has  told  you  also  that  I have  not  accepted  him  ? " 

“But  you  are  only  waiting.  It  is  so  horribly  soon " 

“Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  repeating  the  phrase,  as  she  had  done  to  Violet, 
without  flinching.  “ It  is  horribly  soon." 

Mrs.  Dundas  gave  a little  shudder.  She  was  intensely  sincere.  Her 
voice  trembled  with  earnestness.  " I cannot,  of  course,  expect  you  to 
feel  as  I do — the  desecration  of  what  is  holy." 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Eleanor,  interrupting  her,  “ do  you  mean  that  it  is 
my  marriage  which  is  holy,  which  I am  about  to  desecrate — or  have 
desecrated  ? You  read  the  papers  ? " 

“Yes,  yes;"  answered  Mrs.  Dundas,  hastily.  “ I don’t  blame  you.  I 
pity  you  from  my  heart  for  what  yrou  have  suffered.  But  this  is  a different 
matter  from  what  is  past.  Think  of  rne — my  only  son  living  in  sin — you 
cannot  gainsay  the  Commandment,  ‘ Whoso  putteth  away  his  wife  and 
marrieth  another.'  You  know  the  rest.  You  know  the  strong  views  I am 
bound  to  hold." 

“ They  should  be  your  son's  views  also,  since  he  belongs  to  .the  same 
creed." 

Mrs.  Dundas  made  a tragic  gesture.  “ Ah  I that  is  it.  He  would  fling 
everything — everything  away  for  you.  He  told  me  so.  Men  are  like 
that.  To  them  religion  is  so  little.  They  call  us  women  who  believe, 
narrow.  They  have  not  the  spiritual  eye.  With  them  it  is  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  pride  of  life.  I have  sorrowed  over  Alec’s  indifference  to  re- 
ligion— almost  unbelief.  It  was  my  greatest  comfort  in  thinking  of  his 
marriage  with  poor  Violet,  that  she  might  lead  him  into  the  fold. 
And  now " 

“ I cannot  feel  as  you  do,"  said  Eleanor,  bluntly.  “For  me,  marriage 
with  the  man  I love  would  be  the  washing  away  of  sin."  Again  Mrs. 
Dundas  shuddered.  Eleanor  fancied  that  she  was  saying  a silent  prayer. 
She  went  on  recklessly,  have  lived  in  sin  for  nearly  twelve  years.  This 
yhould  be  my  redemption. 

Mrs.  Dundas  gazed  at  her  with  a curious  wonder,  mingled  with  a kind 
i horror. 

“ I did  not  know  that  you  felt  like  that,"  she  said,  in  a hushed  tone.  “ I 
did  not  think  that  you  cared  for  him  in  that  way,  or  that  it  would  make  a 
great  difference  to  you.  You  always  seemed  so  hard  and  cold." 

“Perhaps,”  said  Eleanor,  grimly,  “if  you  had  lived  the  life  I have  led 
for  twelve  years — -your  heart  frozen,  your  soul  numbed,  all  the  strongest 
instincts  of  your  nature  crushed — you,  too,  might  seem  hard  and  cold. 
But  for  all  that,  there  might  be  a fire  underneath  the  ice." 

Eleanor  walked  to  the  window  as  she  spoke,  stood  there  with  her  back 
turned  to  the  other  woman.  Her  bosom  was  heaving.  She  felt  that  she 
must  keep,  as  it  were,  a hand  of  iron  on  her  heart,  to  prevent  herself  from 
sobbing  aloud.  Mrs.  Dundas  waited  silently  for  a little  while. 

The  silence,  the  stillness,  became  oppressive.  At  last  she  said  timidly. 
“ Mrs.  Darlow — " 

Eleanor  turned  her  head  slightly,  as  if  she  were  listening. 

“ I don't  profess  to  understand  you.  Your  experiences  have  been 
different  from  mine.  I loved  my  husband.  I would  have  gone  into  a con- 
vent when  he  died,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  children.  I tried  to  live 
always  up  to  the  traditions  of  my  faith.  I tried  to  make  my  children  live 
up  to  them  too.  It  was  a terrible  grief  to  me  when  Alec  broke  away,  and 
went  to  Australia.  It  was  necessary  because  he  was  poor,  though  to  me 
money  has  never  counted  for  a great  deal.  I cannot  alter  myself.  I would 
not  wish  to  do  so.  If  you  were  a Catholic  you  would  understand  my 
feelings  better.  I suppose  that  to  you  I seem  only  a stupid,  prejudiced 
old  woman.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I want  you  to  think  of.  What- 


ever I am,  Alec  loves  me,  and  it  would  be  a bitter  grief  to  him  to  cause  me 
sorrow.  He  loves  me  only  second  to  you.  If  you  had  seen  him  last 
night  you  would  realize  this,  and  you  would  realize  your  responsibility 
better.  It  might  make  you  hesitate.  You  would  shrink  from  seeing  the 
pain  he  would  suffer  after  my  death,  knowing  that  he  had  saddened  my 
last  years.  I don't  ask  you  to  consider  me — though  I believe  you  have 
had  a child,  and  you  must  know  what  a mother’s  feelings  would  be  if  she 
saw  her  child  drowning  and  could  not  save  it." 

“ I have  had  a child,"  said  Eleanor,  in  a husky  voice,  “ and  I loved  my 
child  dearly.  If  my  child  had  lived  I might  not  need  Alec’s  love  so  sorely . ’ ’ 
She  turned  abruptly.  “I  will  think  of  what  you  have  said,  leant 
bear  any  more  now." 

And  she  left  Mrs.  Dundas  alone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Eleanor  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Lausanne  on  the  following  even- 
ing. She  was  strengthened  in  this  resolution  by  the  report  from  the 
upper  flat  that  Violet  Derrick  had  had  a relapse,  and  that  her  departure 
for  Mentone  was  again  postponed.  Eleanor  had  a conviction  that  she 
would  never  get  well  while  her  own  ill-omened  presence  remained  at  the 
Maison  Marotte.  She  was  alone  in  Miss  Polhill’s  sitting  room — Rose 
never  got  up  now  till  the  afternoon — sorting  her  letters  and  papers,  when 
a step  sounded  on  the  stone  vestibule — a quick,  determined  step  that 
she  knew  too  well.  There  was  a knock  at  the  door — she  heard  a short 
colloquy — another  knock,  and  almost  before  she  could  give  an  answer,  the 
door  of  the  sitting-room  was  opened,  and  Alec  Dundas  entered.  He  saw 
at  once  the  signs  of  departure,  and  exclaimed,  before  uttering  a word  of 
greeting,  "You  are  going  away  1 " 

“Yes,”  replied  Eleanor,  “I  am  going  at  once." 

“ You  meant  to  run  away  from  me.  I know  what  has  happened.  My 
mother  was  here  yesterday.  She  has  told  you  that  you  would  be  leading 
me  into  sin.  She  has  told  you  of  the  scene  between  us.  It  was  heart- 
rending— and  yet  it  was  absurd.  You  know  it  is  absurd.  You  don’t  for 
one  moment  imagine  that  either  you  or  I ought  to  be  bound  by  such 
superstition.  Yon  know  that  it  is  nonsense — that  it  is  unreasonable." 

“ I know  that  it  is  unreasonable — to  our  minds.  It  is  not  to  hers."  He 
laughed  sadly.  “ Poor  mother ! Eleanor,  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  it  all. 
I told  you  in  London.  We  must  cut  the  knot  for  ourselves." 

“ Yes,”  she  repeated,  “ we  must  cut  the  knot — I must  cut  it  for  us  both." 
He  looked  at  her  for  a moment,  and  read  resolution  in  her  face.  He 
made  a stride  towards  her,  and  before  she  knew  what  he  meant  to  do 
had  folded  her  in  his  arms.  “ No,"  he  said,  “ I will  cut  the  knot,  and 
this  is  how  I am  going  to  do  it." 

He  strained  her  to  him  with  a fierce  mastery  which  was  very  sweet  to 
her  bruised  heart,  and  he  kissed  her  gently,  and  then,  with  a sort  of 
solemn  passion,  “This  is  how  it  must  be,"  he  said.  “You  shall  go  away 
— where  you  please.  I will  not  obtrude  myself.  Up  to  a certain  point 
— until  a certain  time,  I will  do  everything  that  the  most  exacting 
conventionality  could  desire.  I will  not  even  write  to  you,  if  you  forbid 
it.  We  will  imagine  ourselves  into  an  impossible  position  of  indifference ; 
we  will  ignore  everything — until  the  moment  comes  for  full  understanding. 
The  next  six  months— twelve  months  if  you  will — see  how  magnificently 
patient  I can  be — shall  be  time  in  suspension.  They  shall  be  non- 
existent as  far  as  our  intentions  are  concerned.  But  afterwards— after- 
wards, we  will  take  up  life  as  Nellie  Christian  and  Alec  Dundas  of  twelve 
years  ago.  We  will  take  it  up  as  though  from  that  moment  in  the  corn- 
loft  when  your  lips  and  mine  first  touched." 

He  kissed  her  again  now.  She  tried  gently  to  release  herself. 

“ No,  Nellie,  stay  there ; it  is  the  last  time." 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ it  is  the  last  time." 

He  thought  she  was  conquered,  and  softly  caressed  her,  stroking  her 
hair  and  murmuring  words  of  endearment.  It  was  in  this  belief  that 
presently  he  let  her  go. 

“ Alec!  ” she  said,  “Time  is  getting  on.  I am  going  by  the  afternoon 
train,  and  I have  a great  deal  to  do." 

“ Tell  me  where  you  are  going." 

“ No,  I can’t  do  that — to  London  first,  and  afterwards — I don't  know." 

She  gave  a deep  sigh.  “ Have  you  seen  Violet  ? " she  asked. 

“ No,"  he  answered.  “ My  mother  had  a telegram  this  morning.  She 
had  a fainting  fit  yesterday,  and  a slight  relapse ; but  is  a little  better 
this  morning.  How  could  I see  her  now  ? " 

Eleanor  did  not  answer. 

“ You  will  write  to  me.  I don't  ask  for  letters.  It  shall  be  just  as  you 
please.  You  will  see  that  I can  respect  your  slightest  wish.  I only  want 
to  know  where  you  definitely  settle,  and  where  when  you  will  send  for  me 
I may  join  you.' 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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H.  G.  F.  TAYLOR. 


If  the  assurances  of  Society  can  be  believed,  Fred  and 
Ethel  Vincent  were  as  perfect  a young  couple,  from  a matri- 
monial point  of  view,  as  you  could  hope  to  meet  at  a dozen 
dinner  parties. 

They  were  not  like  many  stiff  and  proper  yokemates,  who 
never  grow  tired  of  one  another,  and  whose  married  exist- 
ence is  one  long  mutual  self-sacrifice  ; they  had  sense 
enough  not  to  expect  too  much  from  one  another ; conse- 
quently they  were  not  disappointed.  Fred  never  frightened 
himself  into  a fit  when  Ethel  happened  to  be  late  for  lunch, 
and  Ettie  did  not  fling  herself  into  hysterics  when  Fred  was 
detained  (at  his  club)  on  business  till  the  small  hours.  Then, 
again,  they  were  never  jealous  of  one  another’s  friends  ; or, 
at  any  rate,  never  so  jealous  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  the 
third  parties — and  after  all,  that  is  the  principal  thing.  They 
had  been  married  a whole  year,  and  Fred  had  never  once 
been  found  dining,  with  some  one  else,  in  a private  room  at 
the  Caf6  Regent  ; nor  had  Ettie  on  any  occasion  whatsoever 
expressed  a wish  to  leave  him  and  go  back  to  her  mamma. 

It  will  thus  be  easily  understood  why  Society  agreed  that, 
as  a married  couple,  they  were  something  quite  out  of  the 
common.  And  so  indeed  they  were — in  other  ways.  Fred 
was  well-proportioned  in  figure  and  handsome  in  face — rather 
handsomer  indeed  than  the  average  specimens  turned  out  by 
the  toilet  clubs.  Always  the  best  of  company  himself,  he 
brought  out  the  better  points  of  any  one  fortunate  enough 
to  be  his  companion.  Something  of  a mimic,  something  of 
an  actor  (in  a general  sense),  quite  as  tolerant  of  the  faults 
of  others  as  he  expected  them  to  be  of  his  own,  Fred  was 
just  the  kind  of  man  to  make  many  friends,  rather  than  one 
enemy. 

Ettie  was  a little  goddess.  Always  faithful  to  old  acquaint- 
ance, always  winning,  always  ready  for  fun — the  wife  reflected 
the  husband,  in  a womanly  way ; and  she  was  beloved  by  all, 
men  and  women  alike,  who  came  in  her  path. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  delight  Ettie  read  out  one  day 
from  the  Daily  Telegvaph  that  an  enterprising  theatrical  manager 
had  arranged  a bal  masque , to  eclipse  all  entertainments  of 
the  kind  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  London. 

“ Now  Fred,”  cried  Ettie,  “ if  you  love  me,  you  will  take 
me  for  a treat  to  this  fancy  dress  affair.” 

“I  am  sorry,  my  dear,”  said  Fred,  somewhat  evasively — 
“ I am  sorry  to  refuse  you  anything,  but— ahem — I have 
heard  something  about  this  ball  already.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
very  splendid  and  amusing,  and  all  that,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
the  kind  of  place  for  a lady,  such  as  my  wife,  to  go  to.” 

“ Or  for  a gentleman  such  as  my  husband  to  be  seen  at,  I 
suppose,”  suggested  Ettie,  looking  into  his  face. 

“ Quite  so.  Ahem  ! ” answered  Fred.  “ Besides,  I have 
another  engagement  for  that  evening,  you  know.” 

“ I don’t  know  at  all ! ” remarked  Ettie,  pouting  a little. 
“ What  is  your  other  engagement  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! — er — some  fellow  or  other  asked  me  to  dine,  or  do 
something  and  go  somewhere.’* 

“ Oh,  indeed  1 ” 

“Yes." 


Fred  assumed  that  he  had  quite  dissuaded  his  wife  from 
attending  the  carnival.  From  the  shiftiness  of  his  excuse 
ittle  doubt  can  exist  in  your  mind,  and  in  mine,  that  he  was 
himself  making  preparations  to  go  to  the  ball  on  the  sly. 
Ettie,  too,  saw  at  a glance  through  his  pretence  about  dining 
with  a friend,  and  became  all  the  more  anxious  to  go  on  that 
account.  She  said  nothing,  therefore,  to  her  husband,  but 
spent  the  intervening  time  between  this  conversation  and  the 
day  of  the  ball  in  planning  and  making  up  a disguise  in  which 
to  go  to  the  fete  independently  of  him.  She  knew  that  she 
would  easily  find  a friend  or  relation  who  would  take  her 
there.  Meanwhile,  it  would  seem,  no  suspicion  of  Ettie’s 
deceit  entered  into  the  mind  of  Fred. 

The  morning  of  the  great  day  arrived.  Ettie,  as  usual,  was 
the  first  to  come  down  to  breakfast.  Her  letters  were  opened 
and  read,  as  a rule,  before  Fred  appeared  in  the  dining-room. 
On  that  morning  there  was  only  one  note  upon  her  plate. 
She  looked  at  it  with  curiosity.  The  handwriting  was  strange 
to  her.  She  opened  the  envelope  and  took  from  it  a slip  of 
paper,  which  read  as  follows : — 

“ Adorable  Ettie, — Meet  your  own  true  love  at  the  carnival 
ball.  Wear  a white  knot  on  your  shoulder ; he  will  do  like- 
wise. Be  under  the  big  clock  at  midnight.” 

For  a moment  Ettie  looked  as  if  puzzled  by  the  hand- 
writing and  the  contents  of  this  billet  doux.  Then  she  laughed 
lightly  to  herself,  and  stuffed  the  effusion  into  her  pocket. 
She  had  hardly  done  so  when  Fred  entered. 

“ Any  letters  this  morning  ? ” he  inquired,  innocently. 

“There  are  two  or  three  for  you,”  she  answered,  pre- 
varicating. 

After  breakfast  Fred  went  to  business,  and  Ettie  was 
alone. 

She  took  the  mysterious  slip  of  paper  from  her  pocket,  and 
read  it  again  and  again.  “ Adorable  Ettie  ! ” “ Your  own 
true  love  ! ” What  could  it  mean  ? 

To  do  her  justice — whatever  she  thought  about  it — no  idea 
of  wrong-doing  entered  into  her  sweet  head.  It  was  a little 
practical  joke,  no  doubt.  What  fun  it  would  be  keeping  the 
appointment ! 

In  the  evening,  as  arranged,  Fred  Vincent  went  out  to  dine 
“ with  a man  called  Jones.”  It  is  clear,  that,  by  dressing  in 
ordinary  evening  clothes,  Fred  intended  Ettie  to  infer  that 
he  had  no  other  plans  in  reserve.  He  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately, and  told  her  to  go  to  bed  early.  “ He  feared  he 
would  be  very  late,”  he  added,  as  Ettie  saw  him  out  at  the 
street  door. 

He  had  not  gone  ten  yards  when  a commissionaire  over- 
took him,  and  inquired  if  he  was  Mr.  Frederick  Vincent. 

“Yes,  that  is  my  name.” 

“ I have  a letter  for  you,  sir.”  The  commissionaire  pro- 
duced a note,  and  handed  it  to  Fred. 

“ Who  sent  you  ? ” inquired  the  latter. 

“ A lady,  if  you  please,  sir.” 

“ What  is  her  name  ? ” 

“ Don’t  know,  sir.  A very  pretty  lady,  sir.  I cannot  tell 
you  any  more.”  The  commissionaire  saluted,  and  marched 
off. 

Fred  halted  beneath  a lamp-post,  and  tore  open  the  enve- 
lope. 

The  letter  within  it  read  as  follows : — 

“ Frederick  Vincent,  you  handsome  wretch!  Meet  me  at 
the  bal  masque  at  midnight,  under  the  clock.  Wear  a white 
ribbon  on  your  shoulder.  You  will  know  me  by  the  same. 
Sweetheart!” 

Fred  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  read  it  again  and  again. 
The  handwriting  was  ingeniously  disguised.  Whoever  sent 
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it — the  appeal  was  irresistible  ! Alas  ! A man’s  vanity  is  so 

easily  roused ! _ 

Now,  the  mysterious  communication  received  by  Ettie  that 
morning  had  been  penned  by  no  other  than  bred  himself. 

Knowing  this,  you  will  realise  the  difficulty  in  which  that 
gentleman  was  now  involved.  An  unknown  damsel  or  dame, 
signing  herself  “ Sweetheart,”  had  made  an  appointment  with 
him  for  the  precise  time  and  place  previously  named  in  his 
anonymous  note  to  his  wife  ! Moreover,  the  sign  for  identi- 
fication— the  white  ribbon — was  the  same  ! To  say  the  least 
of  it,  this  was  very  awkward. 

Fred  Vincent,  like  any  other  good  fellow,  was  not  of  the 
type  of  St.  Anthony.  For  a pretty  woman  (and,  of  course,  all 
women  are  pretty)  to  make  such  an  avowal  of  love  as  that  in 
the  note  just  received  by  him  is  not  an  every-day  affair.  Yet, 
whichsoever  assignation  he  might  respond  to — whether  his 
wife’s  or  “ Sweetheart’s  ” — he  was  in  danger  of  losing  the 
love  of  the  other.  How  many  men  would  stick  at  such,  a 
trifle  ? “ How  happy  could  I be  with  both — one  at  a time. 

Fred  nearly  succumbed  to  qualms  of  conscience.  But 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  determined  to  keep 
both  appointments  ! 

After  dining  at  his  club,  “ with  the  man  named  Jones  (who, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  a myth),  Fred  donned  a domino 
and  mask,  and  appeared  at  the  ball. 

He  looked  nervously  around,  expecting  at  any  moment  to 
be  observed  and  recognized  by  his  wife — the  wife  whom  he 
had  unluckily  summoned  thither  before  he  received  a love- 
letter  pointing  to  the  existence  of  another  lady-love.  The 
arrival  of  Ettie  might  land  him  in  terrible  difficulties.  How 
could  he  guard  against  a scene  ? 

At  the  stroke  of  twelve  he  entered  the  foyer. 

There,  sure  enough,  on  a divan  beneath  the  clock,  sat  a 
masked  lady  with  a white  ribbon  on  her  shoulder.  Which  of 
them  was  it  ? Was  it  “ Sweetheart,”  or  was  it  his  wife  ? He 
stepped  up  to  her  and  spoke,  disguising  his  voice  as  well  as  he 
could. 

“ Madame,”  this  in  a deep  bass  voice. 

“ Monsieur,”  this  in  a squeaky  treble. 

“ Have  I the  ineffable  joy  of  speaking  to  her  who  signed 
herself  ‘ Sweetheart  ’ ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Then  the  speaker  was  not  Ettie ! Who  was  she?  Fred 
looked  around  the  room  ; no  one  appeared  to  be  watching 
him. 

“ May  I ask  why  you  take  such  a flattering  interest  in  so 
insignificant  a mortal  as  I am  ? ” he  inquired  in  his  lowest 
tones. 

“ Why  ! — because — because  I love  you.” 

Fred  looked  round  more  nervously  than  ever,  to  see  if  he 
were  noticed  or  overheard,  but  there  was  no  one  else  near. 

“ Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “ that  I have  a wife — the  sweetest 
wife  that  ever  walked  this  earth  ? ” 

“ I know  that  your  wife  does  not  love  you  more  madly  than 
I do,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Why  did  you  ask  me  to  come  here  ? ” asked  Fred. 

“ Because  I wanted  to  be  with  you,”  was  the  answer  ; and 
Fred  could  not  help  admitting  that  it  was  reasonable,  in  its 
wTay.  “And  because,  having  trapped  you,”  she  continued, 
“ I will  never  leave  you  again.”  This,  on  the  contrary,  did 
not  seem  quite  so  reasonable. 

“ We  shall  be  observed  here,”  he  now  began,  in  some  con- 
fusion ; “perhaps  we  shall  be  recognised.  I have  engaged 
a box.  It  is  close  by.  Will  you  come  to  it  ? ” 

The  fair  one  rose,  and  took  his  arm.  What  if  he  en- 
countered Ettie  now  ? But  no  such  catastrophe  occurred. 
Meantime  he  tried  to  penetrate  the  disguise  of  the  domino  at 
his  side.  Impossible  ! If  he  had  ever  seen  her  before,  her 
identity  was  now  too  well  concealed  for  him  to  recognise  her. 

They  entered  the  box  together,  and  Fred  shut  the  door. 
The  curtains  were  half  closed,  and  these  two  rash  young 
people  stood  in  the  temptation  of  almost  complete  darkness. 

“ Will  you  remove  your  cloak  ? ” asked  Fred,  while  he 
deftly  “ insinuated  his  hrm  ” round  her  waist. 


“ No,  thank  you.”  ...  , , 

“ Will  you  give  me  your  hand  ? ” And  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  find  it,  and  take  it,  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
Meeting  with  no  reproach  nor  resistance,  he  became  bolder. 

“You  say  that  you  love  me?”  he  whispered  into  her  ear. 

“ With  all  my  heart  and  soul.” 

“ You  will  never  be  angry  with  me  ? ” 

“ Never.” 

Then  followed  a short  silence  between  the  two,  as  they 
stood  in  the  shadow.  Fred  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ Kiss  me ! ” he  murmured,  putting  his  arms  about  her, 
and  trying  to  draw  her  to  him. 

“No!” 

“ What ! ” he  laughed.  “ Did  you  not  bid  me  meet  you 
here  ? Did  you  not  come  here,  by  your  own  confession,  for 
my  sake  ? ” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  almost  under  her  breath.  “ But  you 
— you  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing.” 

“ Don’t  I,  by  Jove ! ” 

“ Take  off  your  mask,”  she  said,  trying  to  escape  from 
his  embrace.  “ I must  be  quite  sure  of  you  before  I speak 
out.” 

“ Your’s  first,”  he  stipulated. 

“ No— no— for  shame  ! " she  cried,  almost  loudly  enough 
to  be  heard  in  the  theatre,  while  Fred  gripped  her  pretty 
arms  with  one  hand,  and  barbarously  tore  off  her  visor  with 
the  other.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  drawn  curtain  he  could 
not  see  the  beautiful  face  which  he  had  uncovered.  But  he 
whipped  off  his  own  mask,  and  kissed  her  passionately. 
What  mad  delight  ! What  delirium,  as  her  lips  returned  the 
kiss ; and  as  her  yielding  form  moulded  itself  against  his 
manly  frame.  Then  he  drew  her,  at  last,  towards  the  light. 

“ Ethel !” 

It  was  his  wife ! 

There  followed  a horrible  pause.  Fred  meantime  grew  as 
pale  as  death. 

“ Fred ! ” 

“ Well,  Ethel ! " 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? ” she  asked.  “ I 
thought  you  were  at  your  club.” 

“ Answer  for  yourself,  Ethel.  Pray,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ? ” 

“Oh  Fred!  why  did  you  begin  by  inveigling  me  to  this 
place  ? ” 

“ I ? ” 

“ Yes,  you ! Do  you  think  I did  not  know  your  handwriting  ? ” 

“ Then  who  the  devil ? ” he  began,  but  he  stopped  short. 

His  countenance  underwent  a peculiar  change.  A flush  rose  to 
his  cheek,  and  an  idea  sprang  to  his  brain. 

“ I say,  Ettie,  you  surely  don’t  think  I didn’t  know  your 
handwriting,  when  you  signed  yourself  ‘ Sweetheart,  eh  ? 

His  wife  did  not  answer. 

“ What  made  you  write  anonymously  to  me,  Ettie  ? ” 

“ Come,  Fred,  we’ll  cry  quits  over  that.” 

“ I was  rather  surprised.  That’s  all.” 

“Then  you  recognised  me,  Fred,  when  you  first  spoke  to 
me  under  the  clock  ? ” 

“ My  darling  ! Surely  you  don’t  suppose  I had  a rendezvous 
with  anybody^else  ? ” 

Whatever  Ethel  thought  of  Fred  and  his  tardy  identification 
of  her  handwriting,  even  if  she  saw  through  it  all,  she  was  too 
generous  to  give  expression  to  any  base  suspicion. 

“ Fred  ! ” she  murmured,  “ kiss  me  again.”  He  obeyed. 
“ I see  it  all,  you  bad  boy.  You  thought  it  more  romantic  to 
invite  me  here  anonymously.  You  wished  to  give  me  a 
surprise,  and  turned  it  into  a little  mystery.” 

“ And  you,  Ethel  ? ’’ 

“ I wished  to  dabble  in  mystery,  and  I have  turned  it  into 
a little  surprise.  That’s  all.” 

“ Adorable  Ettie ! ” whispered  Fred  in  her  ear,  as  he 
clasped  her  once  more  in  his  arms.  “ Wicked  little  ‘ Sweet- 
heart ! ’ ” 

“ Frederick  Vincent,  you  are  a handsome  wretch  l ” 
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***  Correspondence  is  invited  for  this  page  ; all  letters  should  have 
the  word  Boudoir  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The 
“ Three  Women  " would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information 
on  all  matters  of  home-interest. 


skirt  of  watercress-green  silk,  bodice  of  nut-brown  velvet,  and 
sleeves  of  black  satin,  which  was  also  introduced  in  some 
intricate  way  in  the  bodice.  I admit  it  sounds  peculiar ; but 
it  looked  really  charming,  worn  by  a tall,  fair,  haughty  beauty. 

Among  the  notabilities  I observed  Prince  Christian,  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Prince  and  Princess  Hans  Heinrich  of 
Pless,  Lady  Wimborne,  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey,  the 
Countess  of  Yarborough,  the  Earl  and  Countess  Cadogan, 
Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  Lady  St.  Leonards,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  (late  Master  of  the  Buckhounds),  Miss  Duff,  Lord  Card- 
ross,  Colonel  Ward-Bennett  and  his  two  daughters,  and  any 
number  of  handsome  young  Guardsmen,  all  got  up  in  irre- 
proachable style.  The  long  fawn  coat  appears  to  be  very 
much  in  favour,  and  shows  to  decided  advantage  on  a tall, 
slim  figure,  such  as  our  young  men  of  to-day  love  to  possess. 
I shall  have  more  to  tell  you  in  my  next  letter,  and  I hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a better  account  of  your  shivering  and  up  to 
now  unlucky  friend,  Evelyn  Velvel. 


Ascot,  Tuesday  Night. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Armful,— The  first  day  at  Ascot  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a successful  one.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  with  a 
piercing  wind  that  almost  froze  the  marrow  in  one’s  bones. 
The  women  seemed  to  lose  all  their  good  looks  as  they  sat 
shivering  and  shaking  in  their  thin  frocks.  The  wise  ones— 
myself  and  friend  among  this  contingent — who  brought  warm 
cloaks  were  a trifle  happier  than  these  shivering  mortals.  It 
was  painful  to  see  the  purple  glow  of  make-up  on  some 
faces.  It  made  pretty  women  look  positively  hideous. 
Sitting  on  the  lawn,  idly  watching  the  passing  throng  of  well- 
dressed  men  and  women,  is  at  all  times  a pleasant  mode  of 
killing  time  ; but  very,  very  much  pleasanter  when  the  sun 
condescends  to  shine  upon  the  crowd  below. 

I had  just  a few  wee  bets  for  the  sake  of  having  an  interest 
in  the  races,  but  the  god  of  luck — if  there  exists  such  a being 
■ — did  not  once  give  me  an  approving  smile,  for  he  persistently 
turned  his  back  on  me  in  the  rudest  manner  possible.  How- 
ever, I shall  hope  to  be  even  with  him  yet.  My  invest- 
ments were  not  large  ; still,  we  all  like  to  try  our  luck  occa- 
sionally. When  I backed  Golden  Garter,  however,  Tostig 
won.  When  I put  a modest  sum  on  St.  Benedict,  Billow 
came  in  first.  This  sort  of  thing,  unfortunately,  happened 
in  every  race. 

Pretty  gowns  there  were  in  plenty,  though  some  of  them 
bore  traces  of  having  been  worn  before.  Doubtless  we  shall 
see  something  very  choice  and  new  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  especially  if  the  weather  turns  warm  and  fine.  I 
noticed  several  pretty  fawn-coloured  gowns,  trimmed  with 
black  lace  or  passementerie,  and  often  with  a touch  of  pale 
blue  or  pink  about  them.  A very  chic  effect  on  one  was 
introduced  by  putting  yellow  silk  sleeves  thickly  trimmed 
from  top  to  bottom  with  rows  of  graduated  narrow  jet.  This 
was  also  carried  out  effectively  on  the  bodice  and  skirt.  One 
pretty  woman,  who  evidently  understands  the  art  of  wearing 
a good  gown  gracefully  as  well  as  she  understands  the 
difficult  art  of  knowing  how  to  buy  what  will  best 
suit  her  particular  style  of  beauty,  appeared  in 
a beautiful  gown  of  purple  cloth — most  suitable  for  such  a 
chilly  day — elegantly  adorned  with  velvet  of  the  same  shade, 
and  some  exquisite  shimmering  trimming  here  and  there  in 
places  where  it  showed  most  to  advantage.  I saw  an  endless 
variety  of  the  pin-stripe  Muscovite  material,  none  of  them 
very  pretty  or  particularly  stylish.  Black  and  blue  seemed 
to  be  in  high  favour.  One  pretty  young  married  woman 
looked  charming  in  a Paris  gown  of  black  poplin,  with  a tiny 
pale  blue  satin  stripe.  With  this  gown  she  wore  a broad- 
brimmed  picture  hat,  trimmed  with  blue  satin  and  forget-me- 
nots  and  a rose  of  a soft  pinkish  shade. 

Heliotrope  appears  to  be  dying — slowly,  but  surely.  None 
of  the  very  stylish  women  affected  this  shade.  . Parasols 
were  nowhere  to-day,  as  no  one  had  the  heart  to  open  them. 
A novel  and  undeniably  smart  Combination  of  colours  was  a 


Ascot,  Wednesday  Night. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Armful. — Glorious  weather,  capital  racing, 
pretty  and  well-dressed  women,  and  good-looking  men  all 
combined  to  make  the  second  day  at  Ascot  a brilliant  success. 
Such  a number  of  smart  folk,  all  looking  good  tempered, 
hopeful,  and  happy,  though  whether  their  looks  belied  their 
innermost  feelings  I,  of  course,  know  not ; nor  did  I wish  to 
enquire.  I was  happy,  and  I hope  good-tempered,  though  I 
am  suffering  from  a wretched  cold — a cold  which  this  delight- 
ful climate,  with  its  pleasing  surprises,  has  very  unkindly 
bestowed  on  me.  My  friends  did  their  best  to  enable  me  to 
spend  a happy  day,  and  I,  nothing  loth,  enjoyed  everything 
to  the  full — even  my  losses. 

The  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  people  I most  wanted  to  see,  "but  Lady 
Carew  was  there  in  black,  and  her  sister  in  pale  blue ; the 
Duchess  of  Montrose  in  brown,  also  Lady  Lockhart,  Lady 
Sefton  in  a costume  of  salmon,  black  and  white.  In  the 
paddock  I noticed  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Rosslyn, 
the  Hon.  “ Bob  ” Ward  (Lord  Dudley’s  brother),  Mr.  Gerald 
Loder,  M.P.,  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Earl  and  Countess  de  Grey, 
Lady  Watts,  Lord  Baring,  Major  Ricardo  (of  the  “ Guards’ 
Burlesque"  fame),  Lord  George  Pratt,  and,  of  course,  the 
Duke  of  Portland. 

The  dresses  were  very  much  smarter  than  those  of  Tuesday; 
indeed,  the  majority  of  the  women  seemed  to  have  donned 
their  newest  and  prettiest  attire.  A large  number  of  very 
stylish  white  gowns  were  noticeable,  some  trimmed  with  lace, 
others  with  gold  embroidery,  and  a few  with  rich  Oriental  work. 
A very  smart  gown  was  composed  of  a dull  French  pink,  made 
with  full  sleeves  of  nut-brown  velvet ; and  another  that  struck 
my  fancy  was  a silk  the  colour  of  an  angry  wave  when  it  is 
just  on  the  turn.  This  was  trimmed  with  black,  and  with  it 
was  worn  a tiny  gold  cross-bar  bonnet  with  black  feather 
plume.  A charmingly  made  buttercup-yellow  poplin  looked 
exquisite,  worn  with  a large  black  picture  hat,  which  the 
wearer — a tall,  elegant  woman — had  tilted  on  her  head  at  just 
the  right  angle  to  give  the  necessary  jaunty  look  these  sort  of 
hats  require. 

Bronze  hair  appeared  on  the  head  of  every  other  woman 
present.  It  looked  palpably  artificial,  though  I admit  that  on 
some  I greatly  admire  this  assistance  to  nature’s  colouring. 
If  only  a few  men  would  come  to  the  rescue,  and  make  their 
hair  the  same  shade,  we  should  not  look  so  one-sided.  Very 
few  overcoats  were  seen  to-day.  All  the  men  burst  out  in  the 
splendour  of  new  trousers,  long  frock  coats,  irreproachable 
tall  hats,  and  grey  suede  gloves.  There  was,  as  usual,  a painful 
sameness  about  all  the  men.  What  a picturesque  figure  they 
must  have  cut  at  race  meetings  in  the  olden  days,  clad  in  all  the 
glory  of  silk  stockings,  satin  or  velvet  coats,  richly  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  wearing  ruffles  of  priceless  old  lace  instead  of 
the  hard  linen  cuff  which  modern  man  wears.  Then  how 
much  more  quaint  and  artistic  were  the  hats  of  that  period. 
What  a contrast  to  the  present  day  useful  chimney-pot,  with 
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its  irredeemably  ugly  smoothness  that  reminds  one  more  of  a 
wet  seal  than  anything  else.  I am  so  sleepy. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

• Evelyn  Velvel. 

Ascot,  Thursday  Night. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Armful,— What  a sad  disappointment 
this  long-looked-for  day  must  have  been  to  many  of  the 
visitors  who  thronged  into  pretty  Ascot.  Early  this 
morning  the  weather  looked  distressingly  sulky,  as  if  it 
wanted  to  be  revenged  on  someone  or  something,  and  truly 
it  began  to  find  vent  for  its  revengeful  feelings  as  soon  as  the 
racing  commenced.  A general  raising  of  sunshades  and 
umbrellas  quickly  took  place,  and  we  viewed  the  race  for  the 
Gold  Cup  through  an  enormous  vista  of  tall  hats  and 
umbrellas  ! Who  could  get  up  any  enthusiasm  under  such 
depressing  circumstances?  Not  I,  for  one.  I sat  on  my 
chair  covered  up  by  a large  cloak,  with  my  sunshade  grasped 
firmly  in  my  hand.  I felt,  and  daresay  looked,  the  picture  of 
despair.  The  elements  improved  a little  later,  and  the  sun 
managed  to  shed  a few  weird  gleams  once  or  twice,  but  was 
instantly  subdued  by  the  influence  of  its  enemy — wind. 

The  gathering  was  one  of  the  biggest  I have  ever  seen  at 
Ascot — too  big  to  be  altogether  pleasant.  Such  a long  row 
of  coaches  and  carriages  of  every  conceivable  description. 
The  lawn,  stalls,  boxes,  paddock,  and  Royal  enclosure  were 
all  as  full  as  they  could  be.  There  were  any  number  of 
smart  and  tasteful  frocks,  but  they  did  not  show  to  the  same 
advantage  as  when  the  lawns  are  less  crowded/  Princess 
Henry  of  Pless  looked  perfectly  lovely  in  pale  yellow,  covered 
with  a white  gauze,  with  a narrow  satin  stripe,  the  shoulders 
richly  ornamented  with  an  immense  frill  of  lace.  She  wore 
a beautiful  black  hat  trimmed  with  full  black  and  yellow 
feathers.  Her  sunshade  was  of  black  chiffon,  and  orna- 
mented with. yellow  roses.  She  seemed  very  bright  and  ani- 
mated as  she  chatted  with  a crowd  of  admiring  friends.  Mrs. 
Cornwallis  West  looked  as  pretty  and  almost  as  young  as  her 
daughter.  She  was  dressed  in  a charming  combination  of 
white  silk,  with  a floral  design,  sleeves  of  a pinkish  shade, 
covered  with  black  guipure.  Her  bonnet  was  a dainty 
creation  of  geranium  leaves  and  flower,  with  bows  of  green 
ribbons.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  his  moustache  looked 
equally  fierce.  Sir  John  Bridge  snatched  a few  minutes’  leisure 
to  gaze  upon  the  scene  of  pleasure  ; Lord  Lathom  looked  on 
approvingly,  as  did  Lord  Coventry,  whose  official  coat  of  green 
cloth  and  gold  buttons  suited  him  admirably ; and  Captain 
Walter  Campbell  and  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Carrington 
chatted  amiably  as  they  strolled  about  together. 

Most  of  the  ladies  wore  frocks  that  were  evidently  not 
designed  for  Ascot,  as  many  of  them  were  of  a somewhat 
warmer  kind  than  they  had  thought  would  be  required. 
General  despair  must  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  lovely  women 
who  had  had  made  yet  lovelier  gowns  for  this  Ascot  week.  Now 
they  will  have  to  do  duty  for  Goodwood,  and  if  the  weather 
be  anything  like  it  Is  now,  who  can  guess  at  the  ultimate  fate  of 
these  costly  dresses  ? Among  the  costumes  I noticed  to-day  was 
a lovely  jacket  of  violet  velvet,  which  looked  enchanting  over  a 
pale  coffee  skirt,  trimmed  with  handsome  jet ; and  a drab  cloth 
made  with  a tight-fitting  bodice  and  full  double  frill  of  blue 
silk,  covered  with  black  net,  looked  seasonable,  and  became 
the  wearer  remarkably  well.  A charming  pale  yellow  poplin 
looked  nice  trimmed  with  narrow  sable ; and  a pale  blue  poplin, 
worn  with  a sage  green  hat  with  “jam-pot  ” crown  of  blue, 
looked  very  striking,  if  not  altogether  pretty. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Christian,  Lord  Lathom, 
Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  the  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Lord  and 
Lady  Alington,  Lady  Edward  Churchill,  and  the  Dowager 
Lady  Dudley  were  among  those  present  whom  I noticed  ; but 
in  such  a crowd  the  wonder  was  that  one  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish anyone. 

It  is  raining  hard  to-night,  so  that  to-morrow  we  stand  a 
chance  of  having  another  enjoyable  (?)  day. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

Evelyn  Velvel. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Marie  N. — To  do  your  hair  in  the  first  style  you  should  curl  it  in  rags 
every  night,  if  it  is  not  very  long  or  thick,  then  comb  it  out  in  the  morning, 
and  tie  it  tightly  with  a piece  of  narrow  black  tape.  Then  curl  the  hair 
over  the  finger  till  you  have  made  a quantity  of  little  curls.  After  that 
pin  them  here  and  there  with  hair  pins,  and  wave  the  other  part  of  the 
hair  with  Lichenfield's  waver.  We  are  not  sure  whether  these  can  be 
obtained  in  Edinburgh.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  safer  to  send  direct  to 
the  maker,  in  Regent  Street,  and  then  you  would  be  sure  of  getting  the 
correct  thing.  If  your  hair  is  very  long,  you  could  not  do  it  in  this  bunch- 
of-curls  style.  In  that  event,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  proceed  in  the 
same  way  as  regards  the  tying,  dividing  it  after  in  separate  coils,  and 
twisting  in  and  out  as  fancy  directs.  We  should  advise  your  mother  to 
buy  a nice  piece  of  false  hair.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  make  the  head  look 
shapely  with  these  helps,  which  nearly  all  old  ladies  wear.  Possibly,  when 
space  permits,  we  may  have  a longer  discussion  on  hair  and  the  various 
modes  of  dressing  it.  But  at  present  the  editor  cannot  spare  us  any  more 
space.  We  cannot  answer  all  the  letters  we  get  immediately  they  come 
in,  as  we  have  only  so  much  space  allowed  each  week.  We  endeavour  to 
answer  each  in  turn. 

J.  L.  P. — We  are  sorry  that  owing  to  an  oversight  your  reply  did  not  go  in 
last  week,  but  you  will,  of  course,  understand  that  we  can  very  rarely  give 
a reply  in  the  Journal  following  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  a letter.  Our 
advice  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your  hair  would  be  to  let  it  alone.  White 
hair  does  not  imply  age ; it  is  most  becoming  and  very  fashionable.  Why 
not  darken  your  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and  let  the  hair  remain  as  it  is. 
Naturally  wavy  and  fluffy  hair  is  simply  lovely  when  white  or  grey.  There 
is  no  preparation — other  than  a dye — which  will  bring  back  the  colour 
when  it  is  once  gone.  Of  course,  specialists  will  tell  you  that  such  and 
such  a preparation  is  not  a dye,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is.  We  will 
still  prosecute  inquiries  on  your  behalf,  and  if  you  will  scan  these  columns 
from  week  to  week  you  may  see  tidings  intended  for  you  under  the  same 
initials  We  fully  sympathise  with  you,  but  believe  that  if  you  will  adopt 
the  plan  we  suggest  you  will  find  it  a great  improvement  to  the  face. 

A Regular  Reader  should  send  her  work  direct  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Handwork  Association,  whose  address  was  given  when  the  society  was 
first  mentioned — 8,  Ashmere  Grove,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton  ; but  if  "A 
Regular  Reader  " can  do  nothing  better  than  the  specimen  she  has 
enclosed  for  us  to  see,  we  fear  she  will  have  but  a poor  chance  of  obtain- 
ing employment.  In  these  days  of  many  workers  and  much  competition, 
design  and  workmanship  must  be  alike  good. 

Hanaford  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is  a better  chance  of  finding 
work  as  a shorthand  clerk,  secretary,  or  amanuensis,  than  as  a daily 
governess.  Perhaps  not  a better  chance ; for,  as  in  every  other  occupa- 
tion, there  are  many  ready  to  fill  each  post,  but  if  11  Hanaford  ” adds  type- 
writing to  her  other  accomplishments,  she  will  immensely  broaden  the 
ground  over  which  she  can  seek  occupation.  With  regard  to  how  to  obtain 
secretarial  employment,  she  must  advertise  and  answer  advertisements  ; 
and  many  of  the  best  agencies  now  include  lady  secretaries  in  the  list  of 
those  for  whom  they  obtain  appointments.  No  book  will  teach  the  art  of 
letter-writing,  but  the  practice  suggested  by  " Hanaford  " would  be  excel- 
lent. Her  own  handwriting  is  especially  good  and  legible. 

Country  House. — All  that  your  case  requires  is  forethought.  If  you 
cannot  send  every  day  to  the  town  for  your  supplies,  you  can  at  least 
make  a daily  survey  of  your  stores,  and  make  a note  of  your  requirements. 
If  you  leave  your  order  list  until  the  moment  the  man  and  horse  are 
at  the  door,  ready  to  start,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  forget  half  you  want. 
Make  a point  of  keeping  a good  supply  of  jams,  tinned  fruits,  and  savouries 
in  your  store-room,  and  you  can  easily  make  up  deficiencies  in  your  bill  of 
fare.  Sardines,  tinned  and  smoked  salmon,  tinned  soups,  jelly  squares — 
Goodall’s  are  the  best  (keep  their  book,  “ Good  Things  Made,  Said,  and 
Done,”  by  you),  and  with  the  plentiful  supplies  of  milk,  cream,  butter  and 
eggs  you  have  always  at  hand,  you  need  never  be  at  a loss  to  add  a fresh 
dish  in  a hurry.  For  the  invalid  sister  use  Swinborne’s  isinglass  in 
making  blanc-mange  and  jelly,  and  always  put  a pinch  into  her  beef  tea ; 
it  is  most  strengthening. 

Jum-Jum. — If  we  had  your  real  address  we  could  send  you  the  very 
pattern  you  require  from  a box  of  Edmondson’s  Leeds  fabrics;  but  if  you 
will  write  to  them  direct  they  will  forward  it  to  you.  The  one  we  mean  is 
a grey  stripe  surah,  at  2s.  the  yard.  It  will  be  light  and  cool,  and  wear  well. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  *'  Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps). — 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1730. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 


THE  AMERICAN  CUISINE. 

We  have  a great  deal  more  to  say  concerning  French 
cookery,  both  in  its  simple  and  cheap,  and  its  elaborate  and 
expensive  forms ; but  my  abiding  wish  is,  not  to  weary  the 
readers  of  our  Journal  by  dwelling  too  long  on  the  same 
theme.  I want  to  give  you  a change  as  often  as  I can  ; and 
you  will  neither  be  surprised  nor  displeased,  we  hope,  if  I take 
you  in  a week  or  so  by  way  of  a change  to  Spain,  to  Turkey, 
to  Greece,  to  Australia,  and  to  Russia,  and  to  tell  you  how 
matters  culinary  are  managed  in  those  countries.  This 
week  I devote  our  cookery  page  to  the  American  cuisine , 
which,  broadly  speaking,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  First,  domestic  cookery,  as  it  is  practised  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States;  next,  ordinary  hotel  cookery, 
which  may  be  impartially  defined  as  a desert  of  very  indifferent 
cooking,  with  a few  oases  here  and  there ; and  finally,  the 
sumptuous  cuisine  which  you  find  at  Delmonico’s,  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  and  two  or  three  other  restaurants  in  New  York ; 
at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia  ; at  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  Chicago,  and  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
The  chefs  at  these  renowned  establishments  receive  salaries  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a year  or  more,  and  they  serve  epicures 
with  luncheons  and  dinners  equal  to  any  repasts  that  can  be 
obtained  at  the  greatest  of  French  restaurants,  or  at  the  West 
End  London  clubs. 

The  recipes  which  you  will  find  given  on  the  other  side 
all  belong  to  American  domestic  cookery.  The  “ ochra  ” men- 
tioned in  the  prescription  for  “ gumbo  ” is,  I think,  procurable  at 
a shop  in  Piccadilly,  not  far  from  Fortnum  and  Mason’s. 
Ochra  is  only  the  plant  called  Ahelmoschus  Esculentus, 
which  yields  a mucilaginous  fruit  used  in  soups  and 
pickles  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  odd  name,  Ahelmoschus,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  means  “ father  of 
musk  ” ; the  seeds  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  the 
fruit  having  a musky  odour,  for  which  reason  the  Arabs  mix 
them  with  coffee.  Gumbo  is  only  the  Indian  name  for  ochra, 
which  is  also  called  “bandikai.”  Green  corn  and  “succotash” 
you  should  be  able  to  get  at  Fuller’s  Confectionery  Store,  in 
Regent  Street ; but  let  me  tell  you  that,  perhaps,  the  most 
enjoyable  way  of  treating  green  corn  is  to  eat  it  from  the  cob, 
boiled  and  buttered.  To  see  a pretty  young  American  lady 
take  up  a corn-cob  in  a napkin  and  dexterously  twirl  it  round 
and  round  till  she  has  nibbled  all  the  grains  of  corn  from  the  cob, 
without  soiling  her  fingers  or  her  symmetrical  chin,  is  a truly 
delightful  sight.  As  for  pork  and  beans,  it  is  a New 
England  dish,  and  a thoroughly  national  one  besides.  There 
is  a New  England  Society,  both  in  Boston  and  in  New 
York  ; and  ii  is  said  that  the  two  associations  have  amicably 
agreed  to  differ  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Each  Society  holds  its 
annual  banquet  on  a day  varying  from  the  other  anniversary  ; 
but  there  is  only  just  a sufficient  interval  between  the  two  to 
allow  the  New  York  Society  to  feast  on  pork-and-beans  at 
Boston  as  well  as  New  York;  wffiile  the  Bostonians  follow  suit, 
and  revel  on  pork-and-beans,  both  in  their  own  State 
and  in  that  of  the  Empire  City.  At  a restaurant,  a truly 
patriotic  American — and  what  American  is  not  patriotic  ? — 
never  calls  for  pork-and-beans,  he  orders  “ Stars  and  Stripes.” 
Indian  pudding  is  another  distinctly  American  domestic 
dish.  It  is  made  of  sifted  Indian  corn  flour,  scalded  in  boiling 
water,  and  placed  in  a saucepan  over  a fire,  with  a quart  of 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a pint  of  molasses 
or  golden  syrup  treacle  ; six  beaten  eggs,  and  a little  lemon 
juice  are  added  to  the  mixture,  which  must  be  stirred  till  it  is 
quite  light  and  smooth,  and  it  is  then  baked  in  a moderately 
hot  oven.  Fish  pudding  may  be  made  of  salmon,  soles, 
or  turbot,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  finely  chopped 
onions,  and  parsley,  with  which  the  fish  must  be  care- 
fully rubbed.  This  is  placed  in  paste  rolled  half  an 
inch  thick,  tied  up  in  a pudding-cloth,  placed  in 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a half. 


I don’t  know  whether  any  of  our  caterers  import  the  fresh 
water  or  tide-water  tortoises  called  “ terrapins,”  and  of 
which  there  is  a salt-water  variety  found  in  the  marshes 
around  Charlestown ; and  there  is  a chicken  tortoise,  so 
named  from  its  flavour,  which  is  a great  favourite  with 
the  American  epicures.  If  you  do  get  hold  of  terrapins, 
cook  them  in  the  following  manner  : — They  must  be  killed  like 
lobsters  by  being  placed  in  boiling  water ; a cruel  process  no 
doubt,  but  would  you  like  to  eat  lobsters  with  black 
shells  ? Skin  your  terrapins  when  killed,  and  cut  off  their 
claws,  wash  and  put  them  on  again  to  boil,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  every  two.  Remove  the  galls  carefully  ; cut  up  the 
meat ; season  with  pepper,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  put  in  a 
stewpan  the  juice  of  the  meat,  and  for  each  brace  of 
terrapins,  three  ounces  of  butter  and  flour,  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten.  The  wine  and  eggs  must 
be  added  after  the  whole  is  stewed  perfectly  tender.  Serve 
in  a silver  dish,  if  you  have  got  one,  with  a lighted  spirit-lamp 
underneath. 


RECIPES. 

Hopping  John  (A  Carolina  dish). — This  is  made  by  boiling  a kind  of 
small  bean,  called  cowpeas  in  the  South,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rice, 
and  sending  them  mixed  and  lubricated  with  butter  hot  to  the  table. 

Gumbo. — Two  quarts  fresh  ochras,  the  same  of  ripe  tomatoes,  scalded 
and  peeled  ; put  them  in  a pan  to  melt,  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt ; strain 
through  the  colander,  and  dish  the  gumbo  to  eat  with  toast.  May  be 
made  either  meagre  or  with  a veal  stock. 

Puree  of  White  Beans. — Chop  some  onions  and  fry  them  lightly  in 
a little  butter  and  flour,  and  moisten  with  a teaspoonful  of  broth  ; let  the 
onions  be  dofle  ; boil  the  beans  in  this  for  half-an-hour,  season  them  well, 
use  white  pepper,  and  strain  them  through  a tammy ; reduce  the  puree 
over  a brisk  fire,  take  off  the  white  scum,  and  before  you  serve  refine  it 
with  a bit  of  fresh  butter  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  thick  cream  ; garnish  it 
with  fried  crusts  of  bread. 

Green  Corn  Omelette. — Grate  the  corn  from  twelve  ears  of  corn 
boiled  ; beat  up  five  eggs  ; stir  them  with  the  corn,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  fry  the  mixture  brown,  browning  the  top  with  a hot  shovel. 
If  fried  in  small  cakes,  with  a little  flour  and  milk  stirred  in  to  form  a batter, 
this  is  very  nice. 

Green  Corn  Pudding. — Twelve  ears  of  green  corn  grated;  a quart  of 
milk  ; four  ounces  of  butter  ; the  same  of  sugar;  four  eggs  beaten  lightly. 
Bake  in  a buttered  dish,  and  eat  with  butter  and  sugar  sauce.  The  corn 
may  be  previously  boiled,  when  the  pudding  will  bake  more  quickly. 

Succotash  is  made  by  boiling  young  Lima  beans  with  green  corn  cut 
from  the  cob.  A slice  of  fat  pork  may  be  boiled  with  it,  and  the  mixture 
must  have  a lump  of  butter  stirred  in  before  serving.  The  beans  should 
be  boiled  before  the  corn  is  added,  as  they  take  longer  to  cook. 

Baked  Beans. — Soak  a quart  of  dried  beans  over  night  in  cold  water  ; 
drain  off  the  water  in  the  morning,  and  stew  for  half  an  hour  in  a little 
water  ; put  them  in  a deep  dish,  with  one  pound  of  salt  pork  ; cut  the  rind 
in  stripes,  and  place  in  the  centre  of  the  dish.  The  pork  should  be  sunk 
a little  below  the  surface  of  the  beans.  Bake  for  three  hours  and  a half. 
A lump  of  saleratus  should  be  thrown  in  while  the  beans  are  boiling,  and 
a pint  of  water  be  added  when  they  are  put  into  the  bake  pan. 

An  American  Breakfast. — The  following  articles  for  breakfast  are 
popular  in  spring  and  summer  : Veal  cutlets  ; stewed  or  fried  clams  ; cold 
boiled  ham  or  tongue  ; clam  fritters  ; broiled  shad  ; broiled  and  fried  fish  ; 
stewed  or  broiled  chickens  ; minced  veal ; pickled  salmon ; fried  sweet 
potatoes  ; fried  eggplant ; green  corn  fritters  ; stewed  pigeons  ; broiled 
or  sliced  raw  tomatoes  ; fish  balls  ; cucumbers  ; pepper-grass  ; cresses ; 
robins  on  toast ; eggs  ; omelettes  of  all  kinds  ; tongue  or  ham  toast ; rice 
cakes;  batter  cakes;  ripe  fruits;  jam,  marmalade  are  appropriate. 
Buckwheat  cakes  piled  one  on  the  other  till  a miniature  Eiffel  Tower  is 
formed.  Between  each  layer  place  plenty  of  butter,  and  pour  maple  syrup 
over  the  whole.  Mem.  : Americans  at  home  generally  begin  breakfast 
with  a glass  of  iced  water,  and  a large  Havana  orange. 

Fish  Cake. — Take  the  meat  from  the  bonesofany  kind  ofcold  fish,  which 
latter  put  with  the  head  and  fins  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  water,  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs  to  stew  for  gravy. 
Mince  the  meat,  and  mix  it  well  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  cold  potatoes 
(equal  parts),  a little  parsley  and  seasoning.  Make  into  a cake,  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  or  a little  butter  or  milk ; egg  it  over  and  cover  with 
breadcrumbs,  then  fry  a delicate  brown.  Pour  the  gravy  over,  and  stew 
gently  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  it  carefully  twice  or  thrice.  Serve  hot, 
and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  or  parsley. 

To  Cook  Trout. — This  is  the  method  of  the  woods,  and  in  the  woods  I 
learned  it.  The  trout  must  be  cooked  in  the  open  air  by  a wood  fire  on 
the  ground,  or  a charcoal  fire  in  a small  Boston  furnace.  Clean  and  scale 
your  fish  ; open,  clean,  and  wash  the  inside ; for  a pound  fish  take  two 
small  skewers  of  red  cedar  wood ; upon  each  thread  a piece  of  fat  salt 
pork  half  an  inch  square ; with  these  fasten  the  belly  of  the  fish  asunder  ; 
annex  them  by  the  tail  to  a twig  of  pliant  wood,  which  suffer  to  bend  over 
the  fire  so  as  to  bring  the  fish  opposite  to  the  blaze ; place  a large  biscuit 
or  a thin  slice  of  dry  toast  under  the  drip  of  the  gravy  ; cook  quickly. 
For  a two-pound  fish  ten  minutes  will  suffice ; dish  with  the  biscuit  under 
him,  and  eat  with  salt  and  lemon  juice,  or  with  shrimp  or  lobster  sauce, 
or  a dash  of  Worcester  sauce  or  Harvey's  sauce. 
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J.  C.  asks  whether  the  words  of  the  song,  “Nix,  my  Dolly 
Pals,  fake  away,”  were  written  by  the  late  Harrison  Ains- 
worth, in  his  novel  “Jack  Sheppard.”  Yes — at  least  I 
think  so — and  the  lively  melody  for  the  song  was  composed 
by  A.  Herbert  Rodwell,  and  sung  by  Mrs.  Keeley  in  the  melo- 
drama of  “ Jack  Sheppard.”  Herbert  Rodwell  was  an  author 
as  well  as  a composer.  He  wrote  a very  facetious  story 
called  “ Memoir  of  an  Umbrella,”  which  was  illustrated  by 
“ Phiz.”  I have  given  my  correspondent  a qualified  affirma- 
tive, because  that  extremely  prolific  writer,  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  may  possibly  have  received,  from  time  to  time, 
some  slight  assistance  in  his  labours.  There  is  a legend,  for 
example,  that  the  famous  description  of  Dick  Turpin’s  ride  to 
York  in  “ Rookwood  ” was  written  by  Dr.  Maginn. 

H.  P.  (Tiverton,  Devon)  asks  for  information  touching  the 
origin  of  “junket.”  H.  P.  is  not  a native  of  lovely  Devonshire ; 
but,  having  lately  gone  to  reside  in  that  ancient  county,  he 
is  surprised  at  his  inability  to  ascertain  anything  tangible 
concerning  the  historic  Devonian  “ junket.”  I find  that, 
etymologically,  “junket  ” is  derived  from  the  Italian  “ giun- 
cata  ” — cream-cheese  brought  to  market  on  mats  of  fresh 
rushes.  In  old  French,  “joncade  ” is  a sweetmeat  of  curds, 
mingled  with  cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured  ; hence,  any 
kind  of  delicate  food  may  be  thus  named.  Milton  writes  : — 

" With  stories  told  of  many  a feat, 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat." 

There  Is  an  allusion  to  “junkets”  in  Shakespeare’s  “Taming 
of  the  Shrew.”  To  my  shame  I have  never  been  in  Devon- 
shire and  know  nothing  about  the  components  of  the  cakes, 
puddings,  squab-pies,  buns,  syllabubs,  and  white-pots  which 
figure  in  the  Devonian  cuisine ; but  you  will  obtain  a capital 
Recipe  for  “junket  ” in  “ Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Cookery  ” — a 
most  useful  work,  which  is  to  be  found  no  doubt  on  the 
shelves  of  the  public  library  at  Tiverton,  if  a public  library 
there  be  in  that  interesting  municipal  borough. 

C.  J.  (Champs  Elysees,  Paris),  wishes  me  to  give  her  the 
words  of  an  old  ballad  called  “ The  Captive  Knight ; ” and  she 
kindly  furnishes  me  with  a stanza  beginning  : — 

" Cease  awhile  clarion,  clarion  wild  and  shrill." 

Can  any  gentleman  oblige  a lady  in  this  respect  ? I cannot. 
There  is  no  poetry  in  my  soul,  and  I never  kept  a music-shop; 
although  I have  somewhat  copious  memories  of  old  melodies, 
and  old  songs,  which  my  mother  used  to  teach  her  pupils. 
“ The  Captive  Knight  ” is  unfortunately  not  in  my  catalogue 
of  recollected  lyrics. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  wishes  to  know  what  I can  tell  her 
of  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  who,  she  is  informed,  “ was  once  a 
great  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  The  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil  was  born  in  1791,  and  died  in  1851. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  the  son  of  a merchant  of  Cadiz.  Edu- 
cated at  Stonyhurst  ; graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
called  to  the  Irish  Barm  1814 ; wrote  many  dramas,  the  most 
successful  of  which  was  “The  Apostate,”  played  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  which  play  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  performed  by 
“the  Divine  O’Neill.”  Went  into  politics  in  1823,  and  joined 
Daniel  O’Connell.  In  1830,  elected  a Member  of  Parliament. 
On  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  filled  successively  many  im- 
portant official  posts.  In  1846  became  Master  of  the  Mint; 
might  have  been  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  shrank 
from  the  burden  of  that  onerous  office.  In  1850  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  ; 
and  died  at  Florence  in  1851.  Richard  Lalor  Sheil  was  a 
splendid  orator.  I heard  him  once  at  a public  meeting  in  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  at  which  O’Connell  also  spoke. 
Sheil  s voice. was  shrill,  and  his  delivery  very  rapid  ; but  he 
literally  carried  you  away  with  the  flood  of  his  eloquence. 


M.,  and  about  ninety  other  correspondents,  are  good  enough 
to  make  puns  on  my  name.  M.  hopes  that  Sala’s  Journal 
will  prove  “ salable  ” and  bring  its  conductor  a good  salary. 
I am  glad  to  inform  him  that  Sala’s  Journal  is  selling  very 
well  indeed,  but  that  the  conductor’s  salary  consists  up  to  the 
present  moment  exclusively  of  potted  nightingale’s  tongues, 
dried  rose  leaves,  and  jumbles,  with  a fried  goldfish  and  a 
roast  canary  on  Sundays.  Cease  your  punning,  friendly 
M.  and  Co. 

E.  P.  (Star  Building)  is  anxious  to  “ draw  ” me,  touching 
the  orthography  of  “ program  ” as  against  “ programme.”  I 
am  not  to  be  “ drawn,”  not  being  an  authority  of  the  slightest 
weight  as  regards  the  writing  of  English.  It  strikes  me,  how- 
ever, that  a writer  may  do  just  as  he  pleases  in  converting 
the  Greek  word  “ programma  ” either  into  “program”  or 
“ programme.”  Two  respectable  English  writers  of  the  past 
have  had  the  common  sense  to  use  the  Greek  word  without  cor- 
rupting it.  Anthony  Wood  speaks  of  a “ programma 
stuck  up  in  every  college  hall,  under  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
hand,  that  no  scholar  abuse  the  soldiers ; ” and  Tom 
Warton  praises  Dr.  Bathurst’s  “ programma  ” on  preaching, 
as  “ an  agreeable  and  lively  piece  of  writing.” 

J.  W.  (Plymouth)  suggests  that  I should  write  a series  of 
articles  in  this  journal  entitled  “ My  Literary  Acquaintances.” 
Such  a performance,  respected  sir,  is  in  preparation,  but  it 
will  not  be  produced  until  after  my  demise.  Then  there  will 
be,  as  Artemus  Ward  remarked,  “ a fite  ; ” and  my  relict  will 
have  to  go  about  in  plate-armour,  dynamite  proof.  J.  W. 
also  hints  that  I might  say  something  about  my  literary 
brother  Jonathan,  in  New  York,  Boston,  &c.  I would  rather 
not,  yet  awhile. 

Philip  Edgar  (Cheshunt,  Herts)  is  cordially  thanked  for 
his  kind  and  sympathetic  note.  He  wishes  me,  however,  to 
reveal  some  secrets  of  the  journalistic  prison  house,  touching 
which  I would  rather  hold  my  tongue  at  present.  There  is  a 
newspaper  Vehmgericht  which  sends  “ Cord  and  Dagger  ” 
warnings  to  journalists  who  tell  tales  out  of  school. 

J.  T.  (Leeds)  notices  that  in  my  “ Echoes  of  the  Week,” 
for  April  30,  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  I gave  a short  account 
of  the  result  of  Dr.  Hambleton's  investigation  into  the 
physique  of  our  soldiers  at  Aldershot.  Says  J.  T.  : “ Would 
you  kindly  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  column  to 
correspondents,  as  to  where  I could  obtain  a copy  of  Dr. 
Hambleton’s  report.”  You  can  obtain  a copy  of  the  report  at 
the  War  Office,  Pall  Mall. 

Inquirer  would  be  obliged  if  I will  tell  her  which  is  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  “ Fleur  de  Lys  ” — if  the  “ s ” is  to 
be  pronounced  or  not ; also,  where  the  familiar  expression, 
“ That  blessed  word  ‘ Mesopotamia  ’ ” occurs  ? In  the  first 
instance,  the  modern  French  orthography  of  what  we  call 
“ Fleur-de-Lys,”  or  even  more  corruptly,  “ Flower-de-Luce,” 
is  “ Fleur-de-Lis.”  The  French  Academy  ordains  that  the 
final  “s”  should  not  be  pronounced;  but  there  are  many 
French  grammarians  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Academic 
dictum.  That  mighty  authority,  Littre,  says  that  when 
by  “ Fleur-de-Lis  ” is  meant  the  heraldic  cognisance  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  “ s”  is  silent;  but  that  when  the 
flower  is  mentioned  apart  from  blazonry  the  final  consonant 
should  be  pronounced.  As  to  Inquirer’s  second  query — for 
which,  by-the-bye,  she  did  not  enclose  a second  coupon — the 
allusion  is  to  the  story  of  an  old  woman  who  told  her  pastor, 
after  having  slept  peacefully  through  the  greater  part  of 
his  discourse,  that  she  had  found  great  comfort  in  that  blessed 
word  “ Mesopotamia.”  The  pastor  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  either  Wesley  or  Whitefield  ; but  whether  this  is 
so,  I would  not  take  upon  myself  to  determine.  In  the  last 
thirty  years  I have  been  constantly  pestered  about  this 
“blessed”  word;  until  at  last  it  has  become  no  longer 
blessed  to  me,  but  a kind  of  terror ; and  really,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  my  age,  I beg  leave  to  “ call  a go  ” concerning 
Mesopotamia.  Unless  this  persecution  cease  I shall  hav.e 
to  exhibit  Articles  of  the  Peace  at  Westminster  police-court 
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against  my  querists,  ^fhat  Articles  of  the  Peace  are  I have 
not  the  remotest  conception  ; but  if  Mesopotamia  still  perse- 
cutes me  I shall  nevertheless  exhibit  them. 

G.  R.  (West  Kensington)  wants  to  know  at  what  restaurant 
in  London  he  can  get  a really  good  curry ; “ where  they  make 
it  a speciality  to  cook  and  serve  up  as  in  India.”  G.  R.  can 
obtain  a thoroughly  good  curry  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  at 
the  Berkeley,  and  at  St.  James’s  Restaurant — at  the  last- 
named  I am  told  there  is  an  Indian  curry-cook. 

“Prairie  Dog”  (Cork)  asks:  “Do  you  think  I shall  be 
justified  in  emigrating  to  Australia  under  the  following 
circumstances.  I am  a grocer’s  assistant,  earning  £\o  per  year, 
with  no  prospect  of  promotion,  and  am  heartily  sick  of  the 
monotonous  round  of  selling  biscuits  and  postage  stamps 
from  « morn  till  dewy  eve.’  Am  fairly  educated,  can  write 
shorthand  100  words  per  minute,  and  can  ride  a bucking 
horse  a good  deal  better  than  I can  do  anything  else,  having 
been  brought  up  on  a farm  in  Shropshire.  Age  24.  Am 
quite  prepared  to  rough  it.  Is  there  any  chance  of  earning  a 
living  on  a sheep-run  ? as  that  is  the  life  I fancy.  I can 
scrape  about  ^30  together  all  told.”  I have  already  advised 
several  of  my  young  men  correspondents,  from  whom  I am 
always  glad  to  hear,  about  emigrating  to  the  Colonies.  Will 
“Prairie  Dog”  turn  up  the  back  numbers  of  Sala’s  Journal 
and  read  what  I have  said  to  others  upon  the  almost  exactly 
corresponding  points  in  his  manly  letter.  Of  course  you 
can  earn  a living,  and  a good  one  too,  in  Australia  if  you 
possess  the  qualities  you  name.  So  why  be  a grocer’s 
assistant  in  Ireland,  if  the  occupation  is  distasteful  to  you  ? 
But  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained  of  the  grocery  trade,  if  in  the  future  you  may  be 
inclined  to  start  a store  of  your  own  in  the  Colonies. 

“ Your  practical  diet  list,”  says  Felix  (Lissenden  Road, 
S.E),  “ (given  in  the  current  issue  of  your  Journal)  to  a dyspeptic 
sufferer  will  be,  I am  sure,  carefully  noted  by  the  many 
victims  of  that  pest.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestions  as  to 
residence  and  diet  to  that  other  large  class  of  sufferers  from 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  kindred  troubles  ? ” I am  reluctant 
to  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  the  diet  bronchitic  and  asthmatic 
sufferers  should  adopt,  as  no  two  constitutions  are,  of  course, 
alike,  and  should  advise  you  to  follow  the  advice  of  your 
medical  man.  I am  a great  sufferer,  and  have  been  all  my 
life,  from  bronchitis,  and  find  that  to  keep  up  my  strength  I 
must  have  a nourishing  diet.  When  I am  ill  and  can  afford  it, 
I send  to  Birch’s  or  to  Gunter’s  for  real  turtle  ; and  when, 
in  theatrical  parlance,  “ the  ghost  doesn’t  walk,”  I have  very 
good  turtle  soup  made  at  home  from  dried  turtle,  which 
you  can  buy  by  the  pound.  It  is  eight  shillings  a pound, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  will  make  soup  for  three  persons. 
It  requires  to  be  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  then  gently  stewed  for  two  or  three  days  to  make  it 
really  tender  and  palatable.  Conger-eel  soup,  too,  is 
most  nourishing  to  bronchitic  patients,  and  keeps  their 
strength  well  up.  As  for  residence,  if  I could  leave  Eng- 
land, I would  live  at  Nice  or  Mentone  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  As  it  is,  I have  to  be  content  with  Brighton, 
which  enjoys  more  sunshine  than  any  other  English 
watering  place  near  London.  I find  Brompton  the 
best  district  to  live  in,  if  obliged  to  reside  in  London  ; and 
I hope  one  day  to  move  to  that  part  again.  A correspondent 
at  Nice,  noticing  my  remarks  concerning  dyspeptic  diet,  tells 
me  that  she  knows  a certain  cure  for  dyspepsia  ; but  as  she 
is  about  to  advertise  the  remedy,  naturally  enough  does  not  for- 
ward me  the  recipe. 

A Reader  of  Echoes  and  Journal  (Leeds),  asks  me,  on 
the  strength  of  my  being  a great  traveller,  whether  there  is 
anything  which  will  prevent  or  mitigate  the  distressing  effects 
of  sea-sickness  ? I have  never  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  the 
mal-de-mer ; but  Mrs.  Sala,  who  is  not  a good  sailor,  declares 
that  only  champagne  and  hard  biscuits  prevent  sea  sickness ; 
and,  failing  that,  the  biscuits  with  a brandy  and  soda.  Ladies 
should  lie  down  as  much  as  possible  on  board  ship. 


Clerc  (Forres,  N.B.)  says  he  has  studied  the  French 
language  grammatically,  and  has  gone  through  Chardinal’s 
First  Course,  and  read  a good  many  articles  in  Lock’s 
Universal  Instructor,  but  yet  cannot  speak  French,  and 
has  made  but  scanty  progress.  What  can  I advise  him  to  do  ? 
Well ; I spoke  French  and  Italian  before  I could  speak  Eng- 
lish,and  am  therefore,  perhaps,  not  competent  to  advise  “Clerc,” 
but  were  I in  his  place,  I think  that  I would  make  every  effort  to 
go  to  France  and  live  with  a family  who  did  not  speak  one 
word  of  any  language  save  their  own.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
you  would  then,  I should  think,  speak  F rench  with  tolerable  ease. 
Failing  your  being  able  to  leave  Forres,  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  you  to  get  a fellow  clerk,  not  speaking  English,  to  share 
your  diggings? 

Eta  (Shooter’s  Hill),  writes  to  ask  me  to  suggest  some 
remunerative  employment  for  a poor  deaf  lady,  who  was 
obliged  to  give  up  teaching  on  account  of  her  ever  increasing 
deafness,  and  having  spent  her  little  all  in  doctors’  bills,  finds 
herself  without  means.  She  has  tried  for  more  than  two 
years  to  find  employment,  but  in  vain.  She  is  a good  linguist, 
a good  reader,  and  fond  of  keeping  accounts.  Is  there  such 
a thing  as  the  position  of  lady-librarian  in  a private  family  ? 
If  so,  it  would  suit  her,  as  she  is  well-read  and  methodical. 
While  sympathising  with  the  poor  lady  described  in  “ Eta’s  ” 
letter,  I hardly  know  what  to  advise  unless  she  can  learn  type- 
writing, at  which  a very  fair  livelihood  can  be  made.  Trans- 
lating books  too,  I am  told,  is  not  so  badly  remunerative  as 
most  people  imagine.  The  lady  afflicted  with  deafness  might 
apply  to  the  leading  publishers  for  translations  to  do.  As  for 
lady-librarian  I fear  her  affliction  would  be  sadly  detrimental 
to  her  in  seeking  such  a post ; as  librarians  have  not  only  to 
keep  a library  entrusted  to  them  in  order,  but  they  have  fre- 
quently to  converse  with  the  owner  thereof  upon  many 
matters.  If  she  were  to  advertise  for  the  employment  of 
cataloguing  libraries,  possibly  she  might  receive  some 
favourable  answers  to  her  request,  as  cataloguing  does  not 
require  much  conversation. 

Nemo  (Mortimer  Street,  W.)  sends  me  a cutting  from  a 
contemporary  relative  to  the  career  of  the  Rev.  John  Kingston, 
LL.D.,  a chaplain  R.N.,  and  who,  beginning  life  as  a lawyer, 
has  been  a curate,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  King  of 
Hanover,  a foreign  workhouse  and  cemetery  chaplain,  a 
University  coach,  a magazine  editor,  and  a provincial  masonic 
grand-chaplain.  But  the  circumstance  in  which  “ Nemo  ” is 
most  interested  is  the  statement  that  this  versatile  cleric  has 
invented  a system  by  which  the  art  of  extempore  speaking 
can  be  acquired.  Can  it  be  so  acquired  ? asks  my  corres- 
pondent. I should  say,  certainly  so  ; unless  the  pupil  be 
afflicted  with  an  incurably  defective  memory.  As  for  impedi- 
ments in  speech,  they  can  generally  by  careful  and  patient 
discipline  be  surmounted.  My  mother  taught  a daughter  of 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Pole  to  speak,  by  some  mysterious  pro- 
cess of  rolling  an  ivory  ball  between  the  young  lady’s  lips, 
and  under  her  tongue,  and  placing  between  her  teeth  an 
instrument  resembling  a diminutive  silver  small  tooth  comb. 
She  was  almost  dumb,  but  she  learnt  to  speak  intelligibly, 
and,  being  a very  intelligent  girl,  conversed  at  last  delight- 
fully. 

Platform  (Southampton)  asks  practically  the  same 
question,  “ How  am  I to  become  a public  speaker  ? ” Keep 
your  eye  on  the  daily  papers  and  note  the  advertisements  of 
professors  of  elocution.  There  is  one,  I believe,  by  the  name  of 
D’Orsay,  or  D’Orsey,  who  is  reputed  to  be  an  admirable  teacher 
of  public  speaking.  My  own  training  in  “ spouting  ” was 
peculiar.  I spent  two  years  at  a Pestalozzian  school  at 
Turnham  Green,  where  we  had  constant  debates  on  literary, 
historic  and  social  topics;  and,  moreover,  we  were  con- 
tinually rehearsing  some  play  or  another  in  Latin,  Greek, 
German  or  French,  and  of  course  in  English— Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson  being  the  last  staples.  When  I grew  up  I 
used  to  “ spout  ” at  Coger’s  Hall ; and,  five  and  thirty  years 
ago,  dear  old  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  always  kind  to 
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struggling  young  men,  gave  me  some  invaluable  lessons  in 
public  speaking  at  his  house  in  Grafton  Street.  If  I were  a 
schoolmaster,  I would  have  a permanent  debating  society  on 
strictly  Parliamentary  lines  in  my  school ; and  my  boys  should 
regularly  rehearse  some  standard  play.  By  means  of  the  last 
named  exercises  they  would  learn  not  only  to  speak  correctly 
but  to  gesticulate  expressively  and  to  walk  the  stage  with 
ease. 

haS  an  0il  Paintin-  of  a landscape 
which  he  thinks  to  be  from  150  to  180  years  old,  and  which 
bears  in  one  corner  a monogram  which  my  correspondent 
thinks  was  used  by  a Dutch  painter  named  Gerard  Edema 

value  any$  l^g  °f  the  Pfinter;  and  have  his  works  any 
he  H i p£rard  Ed!ma  Was  born  in  1660  in  Friesland,  and 
he  died  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1700.  He  was  a pupil  of 
V an  Evadingen  who  inspired  him  with  a love  of  nature  in  her 
more  savage  moods.  He  made  voyages  to  Surinam  and  to 
A6  Fetish  plantations  in  North  America ; and  on  his  return 
he  sold  many  of  his  pictures  at  high  prices.  He  died  young 
not,  seemingly,  because  the  gods  loved  him,  but  because  he 
drank  too  mucli  rum  punch.  His  works,  most  of  which  must 
be  in  old  English  country  houses,  rarely  come  into  the  market  • 
and  as,  looking  at  his  short  life,  his  pictures  must  be  compara- 
tively few  they  should  have  some  value.  P 

rJ' f«T*veS}-0  £n°W  in  what  maeazine  1 wrote  an  article 
LdlP;utla.  some  years  ago?  I wrote  a series  of 
articles  in  Belgravia,  so  at  least  I think,  called  “ Letters  from 
ihput ; or.  Essays  on  the  Infinitely  Little  ; ” but  I have  no 
volume  of  Belgravia  by  me,  and  am  unable  to  specify  the  year 
. in  which  the  articles  appeared.  It  must  have  been  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  I should  say. 

Buy-a-Broom  (East  India  Avenue)  wishes  to  know  if  I can 
tell  him  anytmng  about  the  career  of  an  actress  named  Miss 
n-ove,  who  was  a popular  favourite  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  on  the  London  stage.  I remember  very  well  that 
my  mother  often  spoke  of  Miss  Love.  She  was  the  daughter 
\ think,  of  James  Dance  Love,  an  English  comedian  and 

ofT/f,  F u sh°a!d,advise  y°u  to  write  to  the  editor 

ot  I'uEra,  which  well-informed  dramatic  organ  is  deeply 

of  Mil11?  tbeatn,cal  ^ographies.  If  I come  across  any  notices 
ot  Miss  Lcj&ve  while  I am  rummaging  among  files  of  old  news- 
papers I will  mention  her  name  again. 
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CHARLES  STEVENS, 
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f Treatment! 
T1  n Health 
& Disease 


I' AIB  SPECIALIST  (from  ths  Berlin  Skin  Hospital) 
NEWPUliT,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

Son!  po.t  hr*,  lor  „ ..  aI1 

anxious  to  cu:e  Baldnea*,  Gievness,  Bald  Patches 
Superfluous  Hair,  &c. 

Thc  Queen  s?y«,  Feb.  GL  , 1802:— “Mr.  Korn,  as  a 
scientific  specialist,  goes  deeply  into  the  uumerou' 
questions  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and 
h 8 advice  to  sufferers  from  baldness,  thin  hair,  and 
unhealthy  conditions  of  the  scalp,  is  characterised  by 
Bound  sense.” 

The  Editor  of  Thc.  Bazaar , Exchange  and  Mart, 
fays  ‘Mr.  Horn  understand*  thoroughly  the  subject 
ne  is  dealing  with,  and  in  the  thirty  or  so  odd  pages  of 
the  leaflet  is  to  he  found  a great  deal  of  sensible  ami 
pract'cal  advice  on  the  care  and  management  of  the 
hair.  His  maxims  are  all  thoroughly  sound,  and  his 
treatment  appears  to  be  based  on  physiological  truth. 


T*1  1 VC  uaouu  VII  |/I1  y >1U : Ug! CHI  Li  ULU. 

• • • • If  anyone  follows  rut  Mr.  Horn‘s  advice  on 
the  subject,  he  will  be  able  to  preserve  his  ‘fatal’ 
beauty  longer  th$n  he  expected.” 


for  whi  (Catford  b{dl)>  at  the  cIose  of  a kind  letter, 

or  whi^h  I am  very  much  his  debtor,  asks  me  if  I can  tell  him 

p ® ?apie  ofc  the  author  °f  a story  called  “ The  String  of 
Pear  .o , or  Sweeme  Todd,  the  Barber  of  Fleet  Street” 

Confound  “ S weenie  Todd!”  Wither  the  “String  of 

a4  aSlibenerS  no W ^ “ Ba,rber °f  Fleet  Street ! ” Some  years 

Todd  ” mvilf  def  tS6d’ insinuated  that  I wrote  “ Sweenie 

• . .3 self,  and  I have  since  been  periodically  pestered 

wlfich  ?T6S  ^ t0  Whetber  1 am  really  th«  author  of  a book  Q A J A TOT  TT3  AT  A T 

Tbou?  { h,veH^ver. re,ad>  but  which  1 have  f)ecn  toid  is  o JUUTilNAL 

a a d°odthirsty  barber,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 

rsiceurT^VoddT^ them  throush  a traF 

W T*  10 

restaurants  where  he  has  consumed  these  viands  notablvat 

Wm°bPvPtS^a!aCe  at  Westmfasto'  nlways  pleased 
m py  their  white,  juicy  appearance  and  flavour  He  asked 

“But  there  mmt  K iat  the  cutlets  were  merely  fried  in  butter. 

« as  on  trvi™  S be  SO™thm8  more,”  adds  my  correspondent, 

th^  resuIt  ,was  a b—»  tough1; 

By  E*  J-  GOODMAN, 

brighter  The  Penn  C?lour’  and  lf  fned  in  oil  will  be 

thccutl^whenserved^^S^A!^.?“m?a?0™:  *»»**  <*  “ T°°  “ Paili  in  hia  own  Coin,”  “ Hi3 

with  half  a lemon  to  squeeze  over  the  inviting  dish! UP  S™Ply  Other  Self,”  “Hobson’s  Hoard,”  “The  Only  Witness,” 

G*  A.  S.  The  Best  Tom  in  Norway,”  &c. 


THE  NEXT  NUMBER  OF 


WILL  CONTAIN 

THE  O 5?  S I I'vf  G CHAPTERS 

OT 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIAL  STORY, 

ENTITLED 
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/I  TEI^CF^¥E]TOY  CEEEB^/ITI0N. 


An  event  of  considerable  interest  to  the  academic  world  is 
the  Tercentenary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  is  to  take 
place  next  month.  ’Varsity  men  from  far  and  near  will  be 
holding  high  festival  for  the  better  part  of  a week.  There 
will  be  receptions,  commemoration  services,  choral  perfor  - 
ances,  processions,  races,  addresses,  banquets,  balls, 
performances,  conferring  of  honorary  degrees,  and  so  forth. 
Irish  hospitality  on  the  most  profuse  and  magnificent  scale 
will  be  lavished  on  the  multitudes  of  guests  who  will  crowd 

the  Irish  Metropolis.  . . , „ „ 

The  event,  other  considerations  apart,  has  a certain 
interest  for  the  great  Republic  of  Letters.  Tnn^y  owes  its 
existence  to  one  Adam  Loftus  a Roman  Cat^ol  c pnest 
from  Yorkshire,  who  “ conformed  in  the  time  of  Llizabet  , 
went  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Sussex,  became  success^ely 
Castle  Chaplain,  Rector  of  Painestown,  Dean  >f  St.  . Pati neks 
Primate  of  Armagh,  Archbishop  of  Du^n'  ^ord 
Chancellor  and  one  of  the  Lord  Justices.  The  dea  of  found 
•nfr  a University  in  Dublin,  however,  originated  with  Pope 
Clement  V.,  who,  in  1312,  issued  a Bull,  on  the  application 
of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  John  Leech  (previously  Bis  op 
of  Dunkeld  in  Scotland),  for  the  establishment  of  a University 
school,  but  the  premature  death  of  that  prelate  prevented  it 

^TheprlsenYcoU^e,’  built  in  the  rather  sombre  and  severe 
style  of  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch,  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  dissolved  Augustiman  monastery  of  All 
Hallows  or  All  Saints,  founded  by  Dermot  McMurrough 
(or  MacMurchadha)  0‘Cavanagh,  King  of  Leinster,  m_n66, 
in  what  is  at  present  known  as  College  Green,  which  anciently 
formed  part  of  a village  outside  the  city,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Liffey.  It  was  blessed  by  Saint  Laurence  O Toole,  and  at 
the  suppression  it  was  given,  along  with  its  large  estates, 

“ the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  citizens  of  Dublin  as  a reward  for 
their  loyalty  during  the  insurrection  headed  by  the  deputy, 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  famous  fighting  Geraldines, 
in  1T34!  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1591.  letters  patent  were 
issued+  authorising  the  foundation  of  a College  to  be  the 
mother  of  a university,”  and  ten  days  afterwards  the  founda- 
don  stone  was  laid,  the  first  student  being  admitted  some 

^Though  now  wealthy  and  well  endowed— in  the  process  of 
time  some  200,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  having  been  secured— the  College  had  at  one  time  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence.  The  great  Irish  rebellion 
1641  stopped  all  the  College  rents  from  coming  in,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  sell  some  of  their  plate  in  1642.  In  July, 
1650  Bishop  Anthony  Martin  died  in  the  College  m extreme 
poverty.  For  eleven  years  after  his  death  there  was  no 
legitimate  provost,  and  anarchy  prevailed.  After  the  Rest  ora- 
tion  collegiate  discipline  was  gradually  improved  under  pro- 
vost’s regufarly  appointed  by  the  Crown.  In  September,  1687, 
the  College  was  seized  by  the  Government,  the  students  forci  y 
dispersed,  and  the  buildings  converted  into  prisons  for  Dublin 
citizens  who  had  incurred  the  King’s  displeasure,  and  into 
quarters  for  the  soldiers.  A design  to  burn  the  library  was 
foiled  1 y two  priests,  Father  Moore  and  Father  McCarthy, 
the  former  using  his  influence  to  get  appointed  provost,  and 

the  latter  librarian.  , 

The  first  centenary  was  celebrated  on  January  9,  1693,  th  e 
College  having  meanwhile  recovered  from  the  effects  of  t e 
17  civil  war.  Dr.  Ashe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Clogher,  preached, 
Latin  orations  were  delivered,  an  ode  was  written  by  Tate, 
the  Poet  Laureate,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  College,  and 
the  College  and  city  and  several  towns  throughout  Ireland 

W AlthSghJ  forda  long  time,  Roman  Catholics  were  debarred 
from  competing  with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  for 
University  honours,  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  fellowships 
•1  ml  scholarships  have  been  open  to  all.  One  of  the  Junior 
Filowst  present  is  a Catholic,  and  the  late  Dr.  Magutre  had 
been  previously  appointed  to  a similar  position. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  anaccidentto  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 

catastrophe.  , 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
Insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 

each  holder.  , 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnigh 


NOTICES. 

Sala's  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers  will  stand  as 
an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of  £250. 

• nf  0,1  r readers  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  first  or  subsequent 

„ from TXSs  or  bookstalls  are  routed  to  send  a.  o»c  to  ,h. 

Publishing  Offices.  

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31. 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must  be  made  p y- 
able  to  " The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal,"  at  the  same  address. 

Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street, 

Strand.  

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions;  therfr 
forkffil  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly  requested 
to  keep  copies  thereof. 

Answers  to  Correspondents.  "With  every  enquiry  must  b*  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  Sala  s Journal, .the  part  cut 
off  ,0  indude  the  date  ofiasue.  This  heading  stand,  ,, .the Co»[»a . Tta 
letters  for  this  department  must  have  Answers,  G.A.  ., 
left-hand  corner.  

private  residence. 

Unde,  .b.  todb*  0, . TJ.E.  = Opportunity’  2S^?SS 
perm^The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 

thenUni'ted  States,  and  all  countries  comprised  in  the  Postal  Union. 

q.t  Tournal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  and  can  be  obtained  at  all 
newsagent  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  torn  the  Publish^  Offices,  31. 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  on  receipt  of  sixpence  in  stamps. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  j«^oncer> 1^X23 
he  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters  should 
will  be  answered  CoUPON  t0  which  reference  is  made  in  a previous 

rss  - .f  .b.  w 

arise  in  obtaining7 the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.-June  25,  1892. 
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fs  TOPIC  OF  THK  WEEK.  M 

^ 

COLLAPSE  OF  THE  L0RB08  SEASOM. 


There  is  a story  told  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  effect 
that  being  once  in  Broadway,  New  York,  he  became  aware  of  a 
“ dive  ” or  staircase  leading  to  a subterranean  saloon,  over 
the  portal  of  which  was  the  inscription  “ Oysters  in  Every 
Style.”  Descending  to  the  restaurant,  his  lordship  seated 
himself  at  a table,  and  said  to  the  sable  waiter,  “ Give  me 
oysters  in  every  style.”  The  accomplished  peer  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  bivalves  in  question.  Now,  I will  assume 
for  the  nonce  that  you  are  fond  of  asparagus — cooked  in  every 
style : plainly  boiled,  hot  or  cold,  with  Dutch  sauce,  with  oil 
and  vinegar,  or  merely  with  the  zest  of  salted  water.  You 
like  asparagus  omelette,  asparagus  fricassee,  asparagus  soup, 
asparagus  pudding,  and  eggs  poached  with  asparagus  tips. 
Thus,  conceiving  you  to  be  as  ardent  an  admirer  of  this  ex- 
cellent vegetable  as  I,  myself,  am,  I will  ask  you  if  there 
has  ever  come  under  your  notice  one  very  curious  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  asparagus  ? It  disappears  from 
your  table  suddenly  and  for  good,  until  next  summer  at  least. 
Strawberries  give  some  warning  of  their  proximate  evanish- 
ment.  When  you  see  them  offered  by  the  costermongers 
for  fourpence  a pottle,  you  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
their  reign  will  soon  come  to  a close.  Peas,  too,  about  the  end  of 
July,  are  apt  to  grow  larger  and  less  green  ; and  about  the 
end  of  August  they  become  so  tough  and  so  “ bony,”  that  they 


are  only  fit  for  stewing  with  breast  of  veal.  Young  carrots 
also,  in  a week  or  two’s  time,  will  have  become  very  middle- 
aged,  and  will  make  us  long  for  turnips ; while  asparagus, 
without  uttering  one  word  to  announce  that  it  is  going,  turns 
out  to  be  gone. 

As  it  has  been  with  asparagus,  so  is  it  with  the 
London  season  of  the  year  of  grace,  1892.  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller,  commenting  on  the  alleged  rarity  of  a visibly  dead 
donkey,  and  a visibly  dead  post-boy,  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  when  the  biped  and  the  quadruped  had  become  super- 
annuated, the  post-boy  mounted  the  donkey,  and  the  pair 
rode  out  of  the  world  together.  It  appears  to  me  that  aspa- 
ragus and  the  London  Season  have  vanished  in  company  ; the 
suddenly  departing  Season  carrying  with  it  the  last  bundle  of 
asparagus. 

I ask  myself,  nevertheless,  while  penning  this  epitaph  on 
the  deceased  Season,  whether,  after  all,  I am  not  putting  a 
paradox  to  my  readers  ? The  frame  of  my  glass  is  stuck  as 
full  as  oranges  used  to  be  stuck  with  cloves,  with  cards  of 
invitation.  The  Prime  Warden  and  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Bicycle  Makers  solicit  my  atten- 
dance at  a banquet  to  be  given  next  week  at  their  venerable  Hall 
in  Wheel  wright  Lane.  The  Guild  of  Toothpick  Makers  bid  me 
to  a luncheon  on  board  a houseboat  on  the  Upper  Thames 
on  Saturday  next.  Alderman  and  Lady  Bopps  will  have  a 
garden  party  at  Finchley,  on  Thursday.  Mrs.  Sprugg  will 
have  a reception  next  week  at  her  elegant  residence  in  Travan- 
core  Gardens,  to  meet  the  Hon.  X.  Y.  Z.  Jingo,  Prime 
Minister  of  Kangaroo  Island.  As  to  the  invitations  to  private 
views  of  Picture  Galleries,  and  Exhibitions  of  Relics  of 
Jonathan  Wild  ; old  china,  old  silver  spoons,  and  old  boot- 
jacks,  their  name  is  legion.  But  I know  well  enough  that 
these  cards  do  not  mean  festivity,  but  business,  and  that  the 
senders  of  the  invitations  will  be  quite  as  well  contented  if  I 
send  a duly  qualified  representative  to  their  shows,  as  though 
I went  there,  myself.  I say  that  the  London  Season  is  as  dead 
as  Semiramis — as  dead  as  a cat  after  it  has  lived  its  nine  lives. 
I take  up  my  Morning  Post,  and  I turn  to  the  Court  Circular, 
and  the  fashionable  arrangements  for  a given  day.  A Royal 
Duke  has  been  dining  with  the  Patagonian  Ambassador,  to  meet 
the  Grand  Duke  Mazeppa  of  Crim  Tartary.  One  Duchess 
has  consented  to  open  the  Exhibition  of  Objects  of  Art, 
executed  at  the  Home  for  Dirty  Little  Boys;  and  a well-known 
Marchioness  is  about  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  Asylum  for 
Penitent  Washerwomen.  They  have  a great  deal  to  be 
penitent  for.  They  wrench  the  buttons  and  the  strings  off  our 
linen  ; they  fold  the  collars  of  my  shirts  all  wrong,  and  fre- 
quently do  irreparable  injury  to  my  cuffs.  Then,  I see  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  announcement  that  Her  Serene 
Highness,  Princess  Diamond  Eyes,  of  Golconda,  is  about  to 
open  a bazaar  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  supplying  the  natives  of 
the  Fiji  Islands  with  corkscrews. 

And  now  for  the  fashionable  arrangements.  There  is  an- 
other Bazaar  of  Exhibits,  manufactured  by  the  Imperial 
League  of  Industrious  Fleas,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Whetstone 
Park.  We  mean  to  go  thither,  and  take  some  Keating’s 
powder  with  us.  I’ll  exhibit  them  ! Then,  the  Countess  of 
Westchester  has  a garden  party  at  Zuyder  Zee  House.  The 
mansion  is  a historic  one,  and  is  associated  with  many 
famous  memories ; but  it  will  be,  I should  say,  a dull  and  un- 
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interesting  function.  You  see,  Lady  Westchester  did  not 
send  me  an  invitation  to  the  fete ; and,  dear  me,  how  very  sour 
those  grapes  were  which  I had  for  breakfast  this  morning ! 
Two  ladies  have  small  and  early  dances.  Mr.  Spanker  Key 
Board  gives  his  annual  morning  concert  at  St.  Vitus’s  Hall. 
The  officers,  past  and  present,  of  the  Sky  Blue  Hussars  are 
dining  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Metropole ; and 
the  Lord  Mayor  is  entertaining  a large  party  of  lawyers’ 
clerks  at  the  Mansion  House.  There  is  to  be,  this  afternoon, 
a Unionist  Demonstration  at  St.  Wapshot  Hall,  and  an  after- 
noon Flower  Service  at  the  Church  of  St.  Pogis-under-the- 
Pump,  Barbican,  E.C.  The  dames  of  the  Primrose  League 
are  to  have  an  afternoon  tea  at  the  Eleusis  Club,  King  s Road, 
Chelsea,  and  at  Blue  Beard  House,  Piccadilly,  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  Lady  Decade,  Miss  Bessie  Catch’emalive-o  will  deliver 
a Lecture  against  Vivisection,  the  Bishop  of  Bosfursus, 
Swaziland,  in  the  chair.  The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of 
the  Three-Quarter  Orphans’  Refuge  will  be  held  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  ; and,  at  8 p.m.,  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Old  Bones  will  have  a Conversazione  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  Riding  School,  Knightsbridge. 

Do  you  call  this  the  London  Season  ? I don  t.  T.  he  Opera  at 
Covent  Garden,  of  course,  is  flourishing ; and  whatever  may 
be  yet  existing  of  rank  and  fashion  in  London,  the  wide, 
spreading  besom  of  Sir  Augustus _ Harris  will  sweep  into  his 
boxes  and  his  stalls ; be  the  opera  itself  in  Italian,  or  F rench, 
in  German,  or  in  Russe,  or  in  Chinese,  or  in  Chocktaw. 
But  how  is  it  with  the  remaining  theatres?  My  Post 
Office  London  Directory  tells  me  that  there  are  _ forty- 
three  temples  of  the  drama  in  London ; yet,  in  my 
Morning  Post,  I find  that  only  thirteen  theatres  will  open  their 
doors  to-night.  At  the  magnificent  Royal  English.  Opera 
House  a French  actress  is  playing  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  a 
French  drama  which  for  many  years  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
refused  to  license ; and  the  Grand  English  Opera  House,  itself, 
so  I learn,  is  shortly  to  be  turned  into  a Variety  Show. 
Everywhere  you  hear  complaints  of  the  wretched  business, 
which  has  been  done  this  year  at  many  of  the  London  play- 
houses. With  two  or  three  bright  exceptions,  the  theatres 
have  been  all,  more  or  less,  unprosperous,  and  the  new  plays 
which  have  succeeded  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  with  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger  to  spare. 

If  you  would  wish  still  further  to  be  convinced  of  the 
premature  and  utter  collapse  of  the  London  Season,  take  a 
turn  between  five  and  half-past  six,  or  even  prolong  your 
promenade  until  seven,  in  Hyde  Park.  Perhaps  you  will 
behold  a tolerably  numerous  assemblage  of  carriages ; 
but  the  dog-carts,  the  chaises,  and  the  conveyances 
outnumber  the  stately  barouches,  with  the  satin-skinned 
horses,  and  the  gorgeously  clad  coachmen  with  pow- 
dered heads.  I was  in  the  Park  yesterday,  and  I declare 
that  I only  saw  one  Dutch  pug  looking  out  of  a brougham 
window,  and  one  black  poodle  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Officers’  quarters  at  Knightsbridge  Barracks.  There  was  no 
block  of  vehicles  forcing  you  to  remain  in  delightful  im- 
mobility for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  ; there  were  no  languid 
swells  with  gardenias  in  their  buttonholes  leaning  over  the 
rails  of  the  south  side  of  Achilles  Statue,  and  conversing  with 
the  ladies  in  the  carriages  drawn  up  to  the  side  of  the  drive. 
Rotten  Row  was  almost  deserted  ; and  the  few  ladies  on 
horseback  whom  one  saw,  were,  to  my  thinking,  detest- 
ably clad  in  covert  jackets,  and  sailor  straw  hats.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that,  although  the  flowering  plants 
bedded  out  between  Apsley  House  and  Kensington  Gardens 
looked  very  brilliant  and  very  beautiful,  the  Office  of  Works 
has  been  economising  a little  as  to  the  number  of  flowers 
with  which  the  public  were  to  be  favoured  during  an  excep- 
tionally dull  season.  There  might  be  another  cause,  too,  for 
niggardliness  in  this  respect.  While  I have  rarely  known  a 
London  Season  in  which  so  few  really  pretty  bonnets  have 
come  to  the  front,  the  park  has  been  afflicted  with  a plague 
of  ladies’  hats— hats  as  big  as  the  celebrated  coachwheel 
one,  which  Keeley  used  to  wear  when  he  played  Orange  Moll 
in  Douglas  Jerrold’s  comedy  of  ‘‘Nell  Gwyn ; ” hats, 


decorated  with  an  unlovely  abundance  of  garish  ribbons,  and 
whole  parterres,  so  to  speak,  of  artificial  flowers  of  the  very 
loudest  hues.  Possibly,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
thought  that,  by  way  of  a change,  the  bedding-out  plants 
might  be  made  ambulatory,  instead  of  stationary ; and  the 
walking  flowerbeds  cost,  at  least,  Her  Majesty  s Government, 
nothing. 

How  have  the  real  florists  been  getting  on  this  season  7 
Badly  I should  say.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  a couple  of 
receptions  at  the  Foreign  Office,  where  the  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury  made  her  usual  splendid  horticultural  display 
on  the  grand  staircase,  and  the  Drawing  Rooms  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  have  led,  of  course,  to  a bountiful  supply  of 
bouquets  for  the  ladies,  who  waited  on  the  representatives 
of  their  Sovereign.  Still,  the  really  “ smart  ” weddings  have 
been  but  few  and  far  between;  while  of  balls  in  the  great 
world  there  has  been  a lamentable  paucity.  My  feminine 
advisers  tell  me  that  the  Court  milliners  and  dressmaker; 
have  experienced  since  Parliament  met  and  Society  began  to 
come  to  town  a sad  falling-off  of  trade ; but  these  counsellors  also 
hint  to  me  that  the  dulness  of  the  season  has  been  productive 
of,  at  least,  one  tangible  advantage— the  overworked  young 
lady  shop  assistants  have  had  a good  deal  of  rest ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fashionable  dentists  have  been  driving  a roar- 
ing trade;  the  slackness  of  the  fashionable  world  having 
afforded  all  the  ladies  ample  time,  to  have  their  molars  and 
incisors  looked  after.  I should  like  to  know  whether  the 
great  caterers,  the  Gunters,  the  Duclos,  the  Ropes,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Mr.  Whiteley,  have  any  cause  of  complaint  ? Have 
there  been  many  grand  dinners,  suppers,  or  luncheons  to 
speak  of  ? What  did  the  purveyors  of  comestibles  do  at  the 
Derby,  or  at  Ascot  ? I remember  a great  lady,  now  deceased, 
telling  me  that  many  years  ago  she  sent  for  the  original 
Gunter,  and  told  him  that  she  intended  to  give  a luncheon  ana 
afternoon  party  in  her  splendid  mansion,  to  which 
she  had  invited  two  hundred  guests.  How  many  did 
Mr.  Gunter  think,  out  of  the  invited  number,  would  be 
present  ? “ Madame,”  replied  the  famous  confectioner, 

“your  ladyship  lives  in  Belgrave  Square;  you  are  justly 
popular  in  society,  and  possibly  a hundred  and  fifty  guests  will 
attend  your  party.  If  your  ladyship  lived  in  Russell  Square, 
the  whole  two  hundred  would  come;  and,  if  you  lived  in 
Brunswick  Square,  the  two  hundred  would  not  only 
attend,  but  also  bring  their  nieces  from  the  country.”  Have 
there  been  even  an  average  number  of  crushes  in  polite,  or  in 
upper  middle-class  society  during  the  last  past  month  of  May 
and  June  ? That  is  what  I want  to  know  ? Have  the 
hansom -cab  drivers  prospered  ? Are  the  jobmasters  chuckling 
while  they  are  looking  over  their  ledgers  and  cash  books  ; 
and,  if  the  Season  has  been  really  a good  one,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  scores  and  scores  of  shut-up  houses  which 
one  notices  in  the  most  fashionable  streets  and  squares  Oj.  the 

West  End  ? . 

But  bah ! The  London  Season  is  dead,  and  it  is  of  no  more 
account,  now  than  the  shadow  of  the  shadow  of  smoke.  It 
has  vanished  like  the  breath  from  off  a mirror,  and  like  the 
foam  from  off  the  sea  ; and  we  can  only  hope  that  next  year’s 
Season  will  be  a great  deal  smarter,  a great  deal  cheenuher, 
and  a great  deal  more  beneficial  to  trade  than  tne  Season 
which  has  now  suddenly  given  up  the  ghost.  What  killed  the 
London  Season  ? The  General  Election  ? Scarcely  so  I think  , 
at  least,  Society  might  have  been  a little  delirious,  and  a little 
prodigal  during  May  and  June,  since  they  knew  well 
enough  when  the  Season  began,  that  Dissolution  was  im- 
minent. Alas!  I fear  that  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament 
had  not  much  to  do  with  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Season.  It  was  foredoomed  at  its  birth  to  die  soon  and  sadly. 
The  shadow  of  a cypress  has  been  drawn  over  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  nation,  for  many  months.  The  echo  of  a funeral 
knell  has  not  yet  died  away.  May  its  dolorous  sound,  ere 
another  Season  begins,  be  merged  into  the  merry  clangour 
of  the  joy-bells,  and  may  orange-blossoms  greet  our  eyes, 
where  now  we  can  only  look  upon  weeping-willows  and 
mourning-wreaths.  G.  A.  S. 
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It  is  quite  delightful  that  ladies  are  now  rapidly  joining  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  and  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council,  Lady  Brassey  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Walter  have  con- 
sented to  become  respectively  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  roll,  to  which  Self  suggests  the  name  of  Britannia  has 
been  affixed  in  order  to  obviate  the  contingency  of  its  being 
mistaken  for  a French  roll.  Partner,  however,  after  re- 
buking Self  for  his  frivolity,  is  happy  to  express  her  gratifica- 
tion that  the  number  of  lady  Federation  Leaguers  has  increased 
during  the  past  year  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and  ten. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  by  this  time  there 
should  be  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  ladies  affiliated 
to  the  League ; but  then  Sir  Charles  was  always  a statesman 
of  the  vastest  views. 


Now  Sala’s  Journal  is,  as  a rule,  altogether  hostile  to  the 
system  of  journalistic  prize  giving  : there  are  but  few  prizes 
in  life,  and  we  should  like  to  have  them  all  ourselves.  In 
this  instance,  however,  we  intend  to  make  an  exception  to 
our  rule.  We  offer  a prize  of  a gold  medal,  weighing  123-274 
grains  troy,  for  “ the  best  essay  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  words,  composed  and  written  by  a lady,  explaining 
the  object,  scope,  and  purport  of  Imperial  Federation  : what 
it  means  to  do,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.”  Competitors  must 
furnish  in  strict  confidence  their  names  and  addresses, 
together  with  the  initials  or  nom  de  guerre  which  they  choose 
to  adopt  for  publication.  The  competition  will  remain  open 
<mtil  Partner’s  birthday,  the  27th  of  July. 


Speaking  of  anniversaries,  on  the  Queen’s  last  birthday  we  had 
two  floral  gifts  sent  to  us,  one  of  fragrant  lilies  of  the  valley  from 
Miss  Rose  King,  of  Leominster,  and  another  of  beautiful  yellow 
roses,  mounted  into  an  immense  horseshoe,  as  a symbol  of 
good  luck  to  our  yellow-covered  Journal,  from  Madame  de 
Meray,  accompanied  by  a little  note.  We  have  been  in 
despair  ever  since,  as  we  unfortunately  mislaid  that  note,  and 
not  knowing  Madame  de  Meray’s  address,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  write  and  thank  her  for  her  gift,  which  gave  us  un- 
feigned pleasure.  We  think  that  the  locality  in  which  the  kind 
donor  of  the  horseshoe  of  roses  lives  is  either  Clapham, 
Streatham,  Sydenham,  or  Chislehurst ; but  further  than  this 
we  are  completely  at  sea,  and  therefore  pen  these  lines  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  read  by  Madame  de  Meray,  and  that 
she  will  kindly  write  to  us  again. 


So  Doctor  Henry  Irving  goes  to  America  once  again  ! In 
September  of  next  year  he  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  the 
Lyceum  company  will  journey  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  the 
Golden  City  they  will  tour  through  the  States,  playing 
*•  Henry  VIII,”  of  course,  and  other  favourite  Lyceum  pro- 
ductions. * 


There  is  another  great  English  actor  whose  bright  genius  is 
second  to  none  who  should  give  America  a taste  of  his  quality. 
That  actor  is  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  Not  that  we  wish  to  spare 
him  from  our  midst,  even  for  six  months ; but  all  we  English 
playgoers  are  jealous  for  the  glory  of  our  greatest  actors  and 
actresses,  and  are  proud  to  have  their  genius  and  talents 
appreciated  and  recognised  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  critical  New 
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World ; and  the  triumphs  which  they  win  there  we  regard  at 
home  as  a national  instead  of  an  individual  honour.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  should  certainly  play  Hamlet  in  America  at 
some  no  distant  date. 


_ “ Peril,  at  the  Haymarket,  under  the  able  direction  of  this 
distinguished  actor,  still  draws  large  audiences.  The  hand- 
some and  comfortable  theatre  was  quite  full  when 
we  paid  a visit  to  it  some  few  nights  ago.  Mr.  Tree 
was  delightfully  true  to  nature  as  selfish  old  Sir  Woodbine 
Grafton ; his  facial  expression  being  simply  wonderful. 
Such  old  men  as  Sir  Woodbine,  under  Mr.  Tree’s  manipu- 
lation, are  perfect  horrors  to  live  wth  in  real  life;  but 
when  portrayed  on  the  stage  they  are  distinctly  amus- 
ing. . Miss  Julia  Neilson  excelled  herself  as  Lady  Ormond, 
looking  and  acting  the  part  to  perfection.  To  say  that  her 
dresses  were  as  lovely  as  herself  is  saying  a great  deal,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  Miss  Neilson  (Mrs.  Fred  Terry)  is  a very 
beautiful  woman.  We  must,  at  the  risk  of  being  invidious 
(where  all  should  be  praised),  compliment  Mr.  A.  Wigley  cn 
his  tumble  down  stairs  and  his  last  entrance  when,  under  the 
cruel  influence  of  his  purloined  Trichinopoly,  he  was  so 
very  ill.  All  visitors  to  London  who  wish  to  be  well 
amused  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  thoroughly  artistic 
acting,  should  go  and  see  “ Peril  ” at  the  Haymarket. 


London  Society,  or  what  there  is  left  of  it,  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  sale  at  Christie’s  of  the  gallery  of  pictures  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Dudley.  It  was,  in  fact,  a fashionable 
reunion,  much  interest  being  taken  in  the  disposal  of  the 
Rubenses,  the  Rembrandts,  the  Murillos,  the  Rafaelles,  and 
the  many  other  valuable  works  of  old  masters.  The  collec- 
tion attracted  attention,  not  only  from  the  upper  ten  thousand, 
but  also  from  the  general  public,  connoisseurs,  who,  days  before 
the  sale  took  place,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  treasures  that  v/ere  to  be  found  in  the  spacious 
rooms. 


Our  pleasant  contemporary  the  Globe,  in  commenting 
upon  the  Rafaelles  in  the  Dudley  collection  suggests 
that  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  some  painter 
to  produce  a picture  of  the  death  of  the  incomparable  Sanzio 
d’Urbino.  “ There  are  possibilities  in  such  a subject,” 
observes,  with  sweet  naivete,  our  esteemed  and  rosy-cheeked 
contemporary. 

But  perpend,  O Globe;  The  death  of  Rafaelle  has  been 
painted  over  and  over  again.  In  the  “ Pinacothek  ” at  Munich 
is  a loggia  by  Cornelius,  one  section  of  which  represents  the 
dissolution  of  the  illustrious  artist.  The  corpse  is  stretched 
on  a bed,  over  which  hangs  the  still  unfinished  picture  ot 
the  “ Transfiguration  ” ; while  round  the  couch  are  gathered 
Pope  Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Bembo,  Giulio  Romano,  Francesco 
Penni,  and  others.  With  questionable  taste,  Cornelius  has 
introduced  a despairing  Fornarina  into  his  picture.  In 
Landon’s  “ Annales  du  Musee,”  for  1812  there  is  an 
engraving  from  a picture  of  Rafaelle  lying  in  state  by  P.  N. 
Bergeret. 


One  of  our  innumerable  correspondents,  “ C.  H.”  (Prince 
Albert  Street,  Brighton),  has  unwittingly  put  us  to  the  expense 
of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  attempt  to  solve  a problem 
which  he  propounded  to  us.  “ Can  you  inform  me,”  he  asks, 
“ in  what  part  of  ‘ Hudibras  ’ I shall  find  the  couplet  which 
you  quote  at  page  147  of  Sala’s  Journal” — 

“ For  sympathy  without  relief 
Is  like  to  mustard  without  beef.” 

Our  correspondent  adds  that  although  he  has  often  looked  for 
the  couplet  in  Butler’s  immortal  satire,  he  has  never  been 
able  to  find  it  there. 


The  paragraph  referred  to  was  Partner’s,  not  Self’s.  The 
couplet  is  not  in  “ Hudibras,”  although  ninety-nine  persons 
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out  of  a hundred  imagine  that  it  is.  To  make  quite  sure,  we 
scanned  twocopiesof  “ Hudibras”  through  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  one  of  our  amanuenses,  she  is  a Scotchwoman,  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  took  Butler’s  immortal  satire  home  with  her, 
and  sat  up  half  the  night  in  the  vain  attempt  to  discover  the 
verses  in  question. 

The  next  morning  Self  wired  to  five  of  his  literary  friends 
and  acquaintances,  with  “ answer  paid,”  asking  for  information. 
From  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  came  a reply, 
“ that  pity  without  relief,  etc.”  was  a proverb  ; from  the  editor 
of  Notes  and  Queries  came  a brief  mem.  to  the  effect  that 
the  question  which  we  had  asked  had  already  been  put  in 
Notes  and  Queries , and  still  remained  unanswered.  Then  Self 
sent  to  Messrs.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons  for  a copy  of 
Bartlett’s  “ Familiar  Quotations.”  No  mention  of  “ mustard 
without  beef”  in  Bartlett.  Then  he  turned  up  “Bohn’s 
Handbook  of  Proverbs.”  Then  he  consulted  Howell’s 
wonderful  storehouse  of  “ Proverbs  in  Four  Languages.” 
It  only  remains  for  him  to  consult  the  Greek  epigramatists'; 
but  life  is  short  and  art  is  long. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
bright  prospect  of  enjoying  the  snug  little  legacy  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  bequeathed  to  them  by  a 
benevolent  gentleman  named  David  Lewis,  who  seems  to 
have  acquired  the  bulk  of  his  large  fortune  by  carrying  on  a 
retail  business  in  the  two  great  Lancastrian  cities,  whose 
inhabitants,  as  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  put  it,  “ bulk 
large  in  the  forefront  of  humanity.”  The  legacy,  is  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  and  as  to 
these  classes  we  clearly  belong,  Self  is  quite  prepared  to  take 
a cottage  residence  at  Liverpool ; while  Partner  will  gladly 
occupy  a two  pair-back  at  Manchester  if  we  can  be  guaranteed 
the  receipt  of  a comfortable  little  weekly  cheque  of  the  David 
Lewis  bequest. 

Seriously,  we  think  that  the  splendid  legacy  should  be 
devoted  to  one  grand  purpose — the  clearing  away  of  slums, 
and  the  building  of  handsome,  spacious,  airy,  cheerful 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as 
well,  likewise,  to  spend  a few  thousands  of  pounds  in  trying  to 
abolish,  or  at  all  events  to  diminish,  the  horrible  smoke 
nuisance. 

In  a capital  “ Celebrity  at  Home  ” in  the  World,  the 
celebrity  in  question  being  Mr.  John  Tenniel,  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  almost  masonically  “ tiled ’’weekly  Punch  dinners, 
and  he  opines  that  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  the  only  non- 
Puncliite  who  was  ever  admitted  to  these  strictly  select  sym- 
posia. Unless  Self’s  memory  is  playing  him  a sorry  trick, 
there  was  another  non -Punchite  who  was  privileged  to  sit 
round  the  marvellous  mahogany  tree  over  which  Mr.  F.  C. 
Burnand  now  presides.  Self  has  forgotten  his  name ; but 
he  thinks  that  the  highly-favoured  guest  was  a merchant  in 
the  Russian  trade,  and  that  he  was  a personal  friend  of  the 
late  Bradbury  and  Evans.  Mr.  John  Tenniel  will  surely 
remember  the  name  which  has  drifted  off  the  rails  of  the 
memory  of  G.  A.  S. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  same  interesting  article  in  the 
World  that  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  as  long  as  health  and 
strength  are  given  John  Tenniel,  every  Wednesday  will  see 
him  acting  on  the  resolve  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  “taking  a 
walk  down  Fleet  Street.”  Did  Dr.  Johnson  ever  propose 
to  Boswell,  or  to  anybody  else,  to  take  a walk  down  Fleet 
Street  ? It  is  the  strong  impression  of  “ G.  A.  S.”  that  he  in- 
vented the  remark  himself,  and  that  when  he  founded  a 
magazine  called  Temple  Bar,  he  printed  the  ^imaginary  pro- 
posal of  the  Doctor  on  the  cover.  The  apocryphal  motto 
has  long  since  been  removed  from  the  cover  by  the  cautious 
editor  and  proprietor  of  “ T.B.,”  Mr.  George  Bentley. 


“ Niobe  ” at  tne  atrand  Theatre  has  attracted  the  public 
fancy,  and  is  in  for  an  extended  run.  The  pretty  little  theatre 


is  nightly  filled,  and  throughout  the  performance  laughter 
reigns  supreme.  We  wish  such  a merry  and  screamingly 
funny  piece  the  best  of  good  luck. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  tells  a good  story  in  the  Million 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  On  one  occasion, 
so  the  report  goes,  Sir  William  sent  word  to  the  Liberal  Whip 
that  he  could  not  come  down  to  the  House  because  he  felt 
indisposed.  When  the  Whip  went  to  see  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  he  found  him  in  bed,  but  he  was  smoking  a very 
black  and  a very  strong  cigar,  that  would  have  been  death 
to  an  ordinary  man.  Ergo  l Sir  William  must,  therefore,  be 
an  extraordinary  man. 

The  Americans  are  reproaching  the  English  for  the 
introduction  of  drawing-room  skirt-dancing,  and  are  loudly 
censuring  some  of  our  titled  dames  for  displaying  their  skill 
in  public  in  the  cause  of  charity.  Allowing  that  in  some 
instances  the  end  justifies  the  means,  we  still  think  we  are 
fairly  accused  of  a flagrant  breach  of  good  manners,  and 
that  public  skirt-dancing  should  be  left  to  professional 
exponents  of  the  art.  An  Irish  friend  is  guilty  of  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  verse : — 

Though  the  practice  of  skirt-dancing  all  the  puritans  abuse, 

A little  indecorum  we  can  easily  excuse, 

’Tis  for  charity  the  noble  dames  so  lightly  dance  and  sing, 

If  not,  of  course,  they  wouldn’t  think  of  doing  such  a thing. 

But  I cannot  help  remarking,  when  the  dancing  once  begins, 

That  charity  uucovereth  a multitude  of  shins. 

Mr.  John  Hare  and  his  company  will  soon  be  following  the 
example  of  other  prominent  London  actors  and  actresses,  and 
paying  their  customary  visit  to  the  chief  provincial  towns. 
Before  quitting  the  Garrick,  however,  Mr.  Hare  has  been  de- 
lighting his  patrons  with  a reproduction  of  Sydney  Grundy’s 
successful  comedy,  “ A Pair  of  Spectacles.”  The  revival  has 
been  heartily  appreciated.  Mr.  John  Hare  has  impersonated 
many  characters,  but  throughout  his  extensive  repertoire  there 
is  probably  none  that  suits  him  better,  or  to  which  he  imparts 
more  realism,  than  that  of  Benjamin  Goldfinch,  the  worthy 
old  gentleman  who,  when  he  studies  human  nature  through 
his  brother  Gregory’s  spectacles,  does  not  trust  butlers,  foot- 
men, coachmen,  shoemakers,  and  others.  Mr.  Hare  has  the 
advantage  of  excellent  support ; in  fact,  the  cast,  with  but 
slight  alteration,  is  the  same  as  when  the  comedy  had  its 
first  long  and  successful  run. 


As  “ brother  Gregory,”  Mr.  Charles  Groves  again  proved 
himself  to  be  an  actor  of  sterling  ability.  His  representation  of 
the  hard-headed,  close-fisted,  parsimonious  brother,  was 
capital.  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  as  Mrs.  Goldfinch,  imparted  to 
the  little  she  had  to  do  an  artistic  charm  that  was  irresistible  ; 
while  another  actress,  who  won  undisguised  appreciation,  was 
Miss  Winifred  Fraser.  She  played  with  a winsomeness  that 
captivated  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  both  as  “ Lucy 
Lorimer”  and  also  as  “Rosie,”  in  the  one-act  play,  “My 
Daughter.”  This  is  a pretty  little  curtain-raiser,  adapted 
from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Bancroft.  It  is  far  above  the 
average. 

London  will  have  to  wait ! Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  go  cm  a 
provincial  tour  before  commencing  their  season  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  theatre.  They  are  simply  following  the  example 
of  other  “ shining  lights  ” in  the  profession.  At  the  same 
time  those  who  remain  in  town  gain  a decided  advantage. 
The  average  Londoner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  country  cousins 
who  come  to  town  at  this  particular  season,  must  have 
amusement ; and  those  “ big  guns " who  do  not  go  on 
tour  certainly  find  that  London  “ out  of  the  season  ”is  not  such 
a bad  place  after  all — from  the  monetary  point  of  view. 

Probably  few  men  have  been  more  misjudged  than 
Baron  Hirsch.  The  impression  conveyed  of  him  was  that  he 
was  a self-seeking,  money-grabbing  Hebrew,  who,  having 
made  his  pile,  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  entree  into  the  best 
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society  at  whatever  cost.  How  cruelly  untrue  this  was 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Baron  is  kindly  disposed,  that  he  is  willing  to  dispense  his 
wealth  in  providing  for  the  comforts  of  his  less  lortunate 
to  religionists,  and  among  his  latest  acts  of  goodness  are  his 
contributions  to  the  London  charities.  He  has  just  given  a 
further  sum  of  ^"7,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  medical 
charities  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  a noble  and  generous  gift, 
and  if  it  does  come  as  the  result  of  horse-racing,  it  will  do 
just  as  much  good  as  if  it  had  emanated  from  a less  festive 
source. 


The  French  school  is  strongly  represented  in  work  from 
Lucien  Doucet,  Leon  Commere,  Mouat  Loudan,  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  the  latter  showing  four  exquisite  water  colours. 
“ Andre”  (74), by  Comm6re,  is  a beautiful  portrait  of  a boy 
clad  in  white,  a perfect  study  in  delicate  tints  and  reflected 
lights.  “ The  Sisters  ” (6),  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  will  be  recog- 
nised as  an  old  favourite.  “ Monsieur  Blavette  ” ( 5)  is  a very 
noticeable  work  from  the  brush  of  the  rising  artist,  Lucien 
Doucet.  A very  fine  portrait  is  that  of  Mrs.  Wirgman,  and 
many  will  pause  before  the  picture  of  James  Paterson,  painted 
by  himself.  A fine  representation  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
(37) > in  full  Highland  bravery,  is  given  by  Lockhart  Bogle.  A 
fuil-length  picture  in  misty  grey,  “ Portrait  of  a Lady,”  by 
M.  Greiffenhagen,  is  exceedingly  attractive  in  style. 


In  the  central  gallery  the  first  picture  (105)  “ Portrait  of 

Madame  ,”  by  Jean  Boldini,  is  thoroughly  French  in 

subject  and  treatment,  and  is  a striking  contrast  to  its 
neighbour,  (106)  the  late  Reverend  Andrew  Gardiner,  D.D. 
by  James  Guthrie,  R.S.A.,  which  is  characterised  by  strength 
and  solidity  ; but  the  Scotch  artist  shows  in  another  picture 
(140),  Miss  Spencer,  that  he  is  able  to  wield  his  brush  quite 
as  ably  in  other  styles,  the  latter,  with  its  subdued  tones  and 
misty  treatment,  having  a suggestion  of  Whistler,  with  a 
character  all  its  own.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon’s  “ Iris  ; portrait 
of  Miss  M.”  (128),  is  more  than  a portrait ; it  is  a picture  full 
of  suggestions,  and  one  can  weave  a dramatic  story  out  of  its 
dreamy  beauty.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  charming 
things  in  the  gallery,  though  a match  to  it  could  be  found 


in  (187),  the  Lady  Cecil  Scott  Montague,  by  Mr.  A.  Stuart 
Wortley,  which  is  supremely  dainty  and  lovely  in  conception, 
colouring,  and  workmanship. 


In  the  San  Francisco  News  Letter  we  read  that  among  the 
evidences  of  progress  of  the  coloured  race  is  the  starting  of  a 
journal  of  fashion.  It  is  described  as  “a  neat  and  readable 
magazine,  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  ladies  of  colour,  and 
to  assist  them  in  the  selection  and  style  of  dress,  and  form  of 
fashion  in  which  to  bring  out  to  the  best  advantage  their 
personal  characteristics  and  display  their  taste.”  Our  con- 
temporary asks  to  be  saved  from  ebony  women  with  powdered 
cheeks,  wearing  red  skirts,  yellow  bodices,  and  plum  coloured 
ribbons  in  green  hats.  And  so  say  all  of  us ; but  when  we 
think  of  the  extravagances  of  many  ladies  of  the  present  day 
(who  are  not  of  ebony  complexion)  we  must  not  express  sur- 
prise at  any  little  excess  in  the  matter  of  dress  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are. 


The  portrait  of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning  (129)  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A.,  is  excellent,  and  shows  a wonderfully 
skilful  management  of  the  mass  of  red  in  the  Cardinal’s  robe. 
Boutet  de  Monvel  exhibits  a strikingly  clever  picture  (162) 
of  “ Miss  Beatrice  Rogers,”  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  individually  the  many  pictures  deserving  of  study 
and  attention.  Such  names  as  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
P.  R.  A. ; Herkomer;  Hubert  Vos;  Alma  Tadema,  R.A. ; 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A.;  and  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  among 
the  exhibitors  speak  for  the  excellence  of  the  Portrait  Paint- 
ers’ Exhibition. 


Lovers  of  the  “ human  form  and  face  divine  ” have  a rare 
chance  of  satisfying  their  taste  by  a visit  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  now  on  view  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Prince’s  Flail.  Good 
evidence  was  given  of  the  public  appreciation  for  portraiture 
last  year  when  this  Society  exhibited  for  the  first  time, 
and  it  is  certain  the  collection  of  pictures  now  on  the 
walls  cannot  fail  to  attract  very  general  attention  and 
admiration.  The  Exhibition  takes  a high  position  in  being 
thoroughly  representative.  The  various  European  schools, 
as  well  as  many  varieties  of  British  work,  from 
that  style  which  has  now  passed  into  the  English 
classic,  down  to  the  latest  fad  of  the  day  in  portrait  paint- 
ing, are  all  illustrated  ; and  it  must  be  a matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  Committee  that  not  one  bad  or  poor  picture  is  to 
be  found  on  the  walls. 


A small  exhibition  of  pictures,  opened  by  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  is  now  on  view  at  Lord  Brassey’s  house  in 
Park  Lane,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  aid  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Families  Associa- 
tion. The  drawings,  which  are  all  from  the  pencil  of  Vis- 
count Hardinge,  consist  of  a number  of  water-colours  of 
Indian  scenery  and  figures,  some  Italian  and  Venetian 
views,  and  bits  of  home  scenery.  The  hall  in  which  they 
are  exhibited  will  be  found  equally  attractive  to  the  visitor, 
who  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  fine  examples  of 
choice  English  wood-carving.  A staircase  enclosed  by 
pierced  panels  leads  to  an  open  gallery,  round  which  are 
placed  cases  displaying  curios  collected  by  Lord  Brassey 
during  his  many  voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  ar? 
arranged  pottery  and  porcelain  from  India  and  Japan,  arms 
from  Borneo  and  Burmah,  and  Oriental  jewels  and  decorations. 


A short  corridor  leading  to  the  “Sunbeam  Library”  is  lined 
with  the  original  sketches  by  Mr.  Pritchard  for  illustration  of 
“ The  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.”  “ The  Trades,  the  Tropics, 
and  the  Roaring  Forties.”  The  little  library  is  a cosy  nook 
containing  books  of  travel  and  reference,  and  exhibiting  a 
large  and  handsome  copper  panel,  another  specimen  of 
English  handicraft.  Fishing  spears  and  rods  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  many  stone  axe  and  arrow  heads  from  the 
Society  Islands,  fill  a large  case.  Strange  ornaments  and 
implements  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  Egyptian  remains  and 
Chinese  ornaments,  all  go  to  fill  this  charming  museum,  which, 
like  the  hall  below,  is  lined  with  English  carved  wood.  The 
intense  beams  of  the  electric  light  shine  through  large  sea 
shells  which  hang  from  the  ceiling,  and  form  a unique  scheme 
of  lighting. 


Yorkshire  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  Union  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes.  It  can  boast  over  60,000  members. 
More  than  35,000  volumes  were  issued  during  the  year,  and 
it  is  calculated  the  books  circulate  among  over  100,000 
readers.  The  annual  meeting  has  recently  been  held  at 
Keighley,  presided  over  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  paying  a graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  its  patrons,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  also 
spoke  of  “a  still  greater  loss”  which  the  Mechanics’  Union 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  “ their  old  friend  and  his  old 
friend,”  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Huth,  J.P.,  of  Huddersfield. 


The  lecturer  and  secretary  to  the  Union  is  Mr.  Frank 
Curzon,  and  the  Marquis  paid  this  indefatigable  gentleman 
the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  had  almost  surpassed 
himself  during  the  past  year,  for  he  had  paid  no  less  than  236 
visits  to  different  institutions.  There  are  those  in  Hudders- 
field who  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  Mr.  Frank 
Curzon,  as  he  was  for  some  years  secretary  to  the  old 
Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institute.  We  say  old  because  the 
Institute  has  been  absorbed  by  that  handsome  and  excellent 
educational  centre,  the  Huddersfield  Technical  School,  which, 
however,  to  its  credit  be  it  said,  still  bears  the  name  of 
Mechanics’  Institute  as  its  sub-title. 
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Among  all  the  social  gaieties,  whether  public,  academic, 
or  private,  which  cluster  round  Commemoration  week  in 
Oxford,  none  passed  off  with  greater  eclat  than  the  garden 
party  at  Headington  Hill  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Morrell,  M.P.  for  Mid-Oxfordshire.  Situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  city  and  the  shire  Headington  Hall  draws  the  cream 
from  the  society  of  either  division  within  its  hospitable  gates. 
Here  county  magnates  are  jostled  by  Fellows  and  under- 
graduates, while  Wardens  and  Regius  Professors,  with  a 
crowd  of  men  carrying  half  the  alphabet  after  their  names, 
hob-nob  with  stately  country  rectors  and  hard-working  country 
curates.  Whether  city  or  county  carried  the  day  in  the 
matter  of  feminine  beauty  is  still  a disputed  question,  but 
undoubtedly  both  brought  up  a strong  contingent  of  bonny 
girls  and  handsome  matrons. 


No  other  attraction  could  be  desired  by  the  guests  at 
Headington  Hall  than  the  beauty  of  the  grounds ; a succes- 
sion of  terraces  carrying  one  down  from  the  house  to  the 
level  of  the  bright-hued  flower  beds — scattered  like  gems 
around  the  grey  old  fountain,  whose  silvery  spray  glitters  in 
the  sun.  Beyond,  the  ground  rises  again,  in  a series  of  grassy 
slopes  and  cliffs,  to  a higher  plateau,  from  which,  through 
leafy  vistas,  is  obtained  many  a delightful  peep  at  the  city  of 
towers  and  spires,  and  from  which  the  frequent  sound  of  deep- 
toned  bells  is  wafted  on  the  passing  breeze. 


But  Mrs.  Morrell,  most  charming  of  hostesses,  was  not  con- 
tent to  leave  her  guests  to  tire  of  the  beauties  of  nature ; the 
music  of  the  feathered  songsters  was  supplemented  by  the 
Anglo-Russian  band,  who  occupied  a platform  under  the  hill, 
while  another  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a fine  old 
tree  was  given  up  to  the  Meier  family,  who  sang  the  songs 
and  played  the  national  instruments  of  the  Tyrol,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  crowd  who  surrounded  them,  while  others 
found  an  even  greater  source  of  pleasure  in  the  delightful  sing- 
ing of  the  Meister  Glee  Singers. 


We  enter  most  fully  into  Miss  Clementina  Black’s 
argument  when  she  advocates  that  shorthand  and  type-writing 
should  be  taken  up  by  a better  educated  and  more  cultivated 
class.  To  quote  her  own  words,  “the  mere  mechanical  part 
of  type  writing  can  be  learned  by  any  one,  even  without 
instruction,”  and  what  is  the  result  ? We  are  flooded  by 
a set  of  incompetent  and  uneducated  typists,  who,  as  Self 
and  Partner  know  to  their  cost  from  their  Brighton  experience, 
can  neither  spell,  punctuate,  nor  intelligently  read  what  is 
placed  before  them.  In  London  we  have  been  able  to  find 
capable  and  competent  operators.  Still,  they  form  a small 
proportion  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  the  work.  A 
certain  educational  test  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
typist’s  certificate,  and  then  those  who  are  able  to  do  good 
work  would  be  able  to  command  good  prices  and  constant 
occupation.  Now,  the  vacancies  are  often  filled  by  girls  who 
would  be  better  employed  in  domestic  service. 


A few  days  ago  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  making  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  scene  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  head- 
quarters, on  Holborn  Viaduct,  of  the  Yost  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, Limited.  It  was  indeed  a busy  hive  1 The  spacious 
room  was  filled  with  young  women,  all  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  the  manipulation  of  their  respective  instruments.  From 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  manager,  it  was  gathered  that  the  Yost  is 
beyond  all  dispute  the  best  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 
It  is  a great  improvement  on  the  first  instrument  submitted. 
This,  besides  being  unsightly  and  cumbersome,  only  wrote 
with  capital  letters.  Mr.  Yost  improved  upon  it,  and 
produced  the  Caligraph  ; but  even  this  did  not  satisfy  his 
inventive  genius,  and  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Yost,  the  advantages  of  which  over  other  machines,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  said  were  that  the  ink-ribbon  is  abolished  and 
a pad  substituted,  its  alignment  is  absolutely  assured  and 
permanent,  it  is  constructed  of  the  finest  steel,  and  it  has  a 


pointer,  which  is  invaluable,  as  the  operator  can,  by  means  of 
this,  make  any  alteration  or  correction  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  simplicity.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Yost  is  winning 
Its  way  rapidly  into  public  favour. 

There  is  to  be  a change  in  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre.  To-night  (July  2nd),  the  successful  season  of  “The 
Poet  and  the  Puppets”  will  be  brought  to  a close,  the 
reason  being  that  the  provincial  engagements  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hawtrey  and  his  Company  necessitate  such  a course  being 
taken.  On  Monday,  “ The  Private  Secretary  ” will  once 
more  make  a bid  for  public  favour.  Mr.  W.  S.  Penley  will 
resume  his  original  part  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Spalding.  That 
in  itself  should  serve  as  a strong  inducement  to  many  to  have 
yet  another  hearty  laugh  over  the  troubles  and  trials  of  the 
young  cleric  who  does  not  like  London. 

“Venice”  retains  all  its  popularity  and  all  its  charm  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  more  than  three  hundred  per- 
formances have  been  given.  It  is  asserted  that  more  than 
two  millions  have  visited  Olympia  since  the  unique  Venetian 
Carnival  has  been  open.  It  is  a large  number,  but  one  can 
conceive  it  to  be  strictly  true  when  gazing  round  at*the  sea  of 
faces  that  watch  each  performance.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
grand  entertainment ; in  fact,  as  a spectacular  display,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  brilliant  or  more 
effective.  The  performance  is,  of  course,  the  great  attraction 
but  there  are  many  other  items  of  interest.  The  fine  an 
gallery — in  which,  by  the  way,  Self  is  to  be  found — the 
prettily  laid  out  grounds  with  their  choice  flower  beds,  the 
gondolas,  and  Salviati’s  glass  works  all  help  to  make  time  pass 
pleasantly. 

It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  if  the  gondoliers  were  not 
quite  so  importunate  in  their  requests  to  be  “ remembered.” 
They  are  paid,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  for  what  they  do,  and  the 
public  certainly  pay  for  their  ride.  We  would  suggest  to 
Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy  that  he  should  follow  the  plan  pursued  in 
other  places,  and  make  it  known  in  big  bold  letters,  “ No 
gratuities  allowed.”  This  would  put  a stop  to  the  pestering 
for  pence. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  are  constructing, 
at  their  works  at  East  Greenwich,  two  new  gasholders. 
One  of  these,  it  is  said,  will  hold  the  enormous  quantity  of 
twelve  million  cubic  feet  of  gas.  It  will  be  a mighty  monster. 
The  Society  of  Engineers  paid  the  works  a visit  the  other 
day.  They  also  inspected  the  new  Tower  Bridge.  This  is 
another  remarkable  structure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
mighty  constructions  of  the  gas  companies  will  not  cost  so 
much  as  to  cause  our  gas  bills  to  be  higher  in  the  future  than 
they  are  at  present. 

The  many  admirers  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  will 
rejoice  with  us  to  hear  that  he  has  returned  from  his  cruise 
round  the  Hebrides  and  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland. 
Happily,  he  has  nearly  thrown  off  the  effects  of  the  serious 
illness  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  he  comes  back  looking 
as  brown  as  a berry  and  as  hearty  as  a hunter. 

Lawn  Tennis  is  in  great  demand  at  Brighton  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  played  in  the  Pavilion,  in  the  Enclosures,  in  Preston 
Park,  at  Hove,  in  fact,  everywhere  that  a piece  of  ground 
sufficiently  large  can  be  found.  There  are  quite  a number 
of  clubs,  and  each  can  boast  a good  muster  roll.  The  annual 
tournament  in  the  spacious  grounds  at  the  back  of  Brighton 
College  is  always  an  attractive  feature,  inasmuch  as  a number 
of  crack  players  invariably  make  their  presence  felt.  This 
year’s  lawn  tennis  week  is  announced  to  take  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  and, 
as  usual,  some  very  interesting  contests  are  being  arranged. 
This  year  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  Hampton  Lodge,  undertakes 
the  onerous  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary  ; but  much  of  the  credit 
of  successfully  inaugurating  this  very  pleasant  week  is  due  to 
Mr.  M.  P.  Castle,  whose  enthusiastic  energy  was  always 
attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
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;The  whirligig  of  Time”  brings  about  strange  changes. 
At  one  time  the  word  “ spinster  ” was  a title  of  approbation, 
embodying  ideas  of  thiift  and  industry ; in  later  years  it  has 
been  employed  as  a term  of  contempt  towards  the  unmarried 
woman  who,  from  choice  or  fate,  has  lagged  behind  in  the 
race  matrimonial.  The  word,  it  appears,  now  will  soon  revert 
to  its  original  significance  if  our  maids  and  matrons  are  again 
about  to  take  up  the  art  of  spinning.  The  old  spinning-wheel, 
which  has  been  of  late  unearthed  from  its  hiding-place,  in 
cupboard  and  lumber-room,  and  has  been  eagerly  sought  for 
in  farmhouse  and  cottage  by  those  who  desired  it  as  a 
pretty  adjunct  to  drawing-room  furniture,  is  rising  into 
still  higher  favour  as  a means  of  providing  a new 
occupation  and  pastime. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  Home  Arts  and  Industries  lately 
held  at  the  Albert  Hall,  many  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion 
showed  their  skill,  both  in  spinning  wool  and  flax.  From 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  no  occupation  could  be  more 
satisfactory  ; the  pose  of  the  figure  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 
while  a good  arm  and  hand  are  shown  to  the  best  advantage. 
With  so  much  to  recommend  it,  spinning  as  an  elegant 
occupation  will  probably  rise  in  favour,  and  take  the  place  of 
honour  as  the  latest  fad  of  the  day. 


The  Royal  Military  Chapel  at  Wellington  Barracks  was 
gay  last  week  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Major  the 
Hon.  J.  St.  Aubyn,  Grenadier  Guards,  eldest  son  of  Lord  St. 
Levan,  with  Lady  Edith  Hilaria  Edgcumbe,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  The  bride  was 
attended  by  six  bridesmaids  and  two  little  children,  Miss 
Katherine  Percy  and  Master  Algernon  Percy,  her  niece  and 
nephew.  A large  party  afterwards  assembled  at  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe’s  house  in  Upper  Belgrave  Street.  Many 
valuable  gilts  were  received  by  both  bride  and  bridegroom, 
including  a valuable  Indian  shawl  from  the  Queen  to  the 
former,  and  a handsome  diamond  and  sapphire  bracelet  from 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  From  his  fellow  officers  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  Major  St.  Aubyn  received  a large  silver 
fray,  a pair  of  silver  double-handled  cups,  and  a pair  of 
Silver  candelabra. 


We,  too,  have  thought  of  having  the  telephone  attached  to 
our  flat  in  Victoria  Street,  not  for  musical,  but  for  business 
purposes ; but  the  kindness  of  our  over-the-way  friend,  the 
manager  of  the  Hotel  Belgravia,  who  allows  us  to  talk  to  our 
printers  in  Bolt  Court  through  his  telephone,  has  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  have  one  fixed.  We  have  another 
thing  to  thank  the  Hotel  Belgravia  for — namely,  that  where 
formerly  we  had  to  gaze  upon  a dreary,  black,  half-ruined 
structure  from  our  front  windows,  we  now  see  a bright,  cheer- 
ful, well-kept,  palatial  residence.  The  pretty  blue  blinds, 
painted  windows  and  muslin  curtains  are  refreshing  to  the 
eye.  I his  residential  hotel  is  already  a very  popular  one. 
All  the  suites  of  flats  are  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  the 
cuisine  and  service  are  first  class.  Life  in  a flat  is  only 
tolerable  to  our  ideas  when  managed  on  the  hotel  system,  with 
service  and  cuisine  supplied. 

Mr.  Labouchere  in  Truth  last  week  announced  to  the 
world  that  he  has  lost  his  watch.  Considering  the  little 


lectures  which  the  proprietor  of  Truth  gives  us  occa- 
sionally concerning  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  indulgence 
in  which  he  sternly  disapproves,  the  only  wonder  to 
us  is  that  the  Senior  Member  for  Northampton  allowed 
himself  the  luxury  of  a watch  at  all.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Brian  O’Lynn’s  watch  in  the  ballad  was  a turnip 
scooped  out,  with  a cricket  inside.  He  found  it  mighty  “ con- 
vanient,”  since,  although  it  did  not  tell  the  time,  it  ticked 
beautifully. 

So,  after  all  the  “ tall  talk  ” about  the  Royal  English 
Opera  House,  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte,  like  the  sensible  man  he  is, 
has  decided  to  transform  his  opera  house  into  a variety  theatre, 
to  compete  with  the  Empire  and  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Sir  Augustus  Harris  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  magnificent  house  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  would  have  been 
a much  more  remunerative  structure  had  it  started  in  the 
first  instance  as  a rival  Alhambra.  When  we  have  another 
Balfe,  another  Wallace,  another  Edward  Loder,  and  another 
John  Barnett,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  having  a 
Royal  English  Opera  House. 

It  must  gladden  the  heart  of  every  English  man  and 
woman  to  know  that  the  members  of  our  Royal  family  are 
once  more  engaging  in  those  social  functions  which  for  a 
time,  by  reason  of  a sad  and  terrible  blow,  they  were  forced 
to  relinquish.  Quite  recently  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  Princess  Christian,  the 
Princess  Louise,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Fife,  have  been  graciously  assisting  at  semi-public  functions 
where  their  presence  has  lent  an  additional  charm  and  im- 
portance to  the  proceedings.  The  English  people  are  nothing 
if  not  sincerely  loyal ; and  at  gatherings  where  Royalty  are 
present,  it  follows,  as  a natural  sequence,  that  both  great  and 
small  assemble  in  large  numbers. 


“ High  jinks  ” with  the  telephone  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day  at  Warwick  Castle;  taps  and  wires  have  been  turned 
on  and  off,  and  floods  of  melody  of  various  kinds  have 
delighted  listening  ears.  One  night  “ The  Gondoliers  ” was 
laid  on  from  Birmingham,  the  next  night  the  service  going 
on  in  Christ  Church  in  the  same  town  was  repeated. 
Then  the  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  a desire  to  hear 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  the  apparatus  was  put  in  hand 
forthwith,  and  the  whole  of  the  performance  at  Covent 
Garden  delighted  the  Royal  visitors  at  Warwick, 


The  advertisement  pages  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  contained  a 
curiosity  the  other  day.  Among  the  dwelling  houses  to  let 
appeared  the  following  in  the  list  submitted  by  one  Mosley, 
rent  collector. 

“Byron  Street  (No.  ii)  North  Street— Rent,  £iS  to  a Jew;  £16  to  a 
Gentile.” 

Why  this  distinction  and  difference,  Mr.  Mosley  ? 


An  American  friend  has  been  telling  us  something  of  the 
way  in  which  they  get  up  Children’s  Holiday  Funds  in  his 
country.  One  newspaper  alone  in  New  York,  he  tells 
us,  raised  a sum  of  about  £6000  for  such  a purpose, 
and  another  got  together  sufficient  money  to  buy  a 
farm,  which  from  June  to  October  they  literally  stocked 
with  city  children.  We  suggested  that  the  plethora  of 
millionaires  with  which  the  United  States  is  afflicted  might 
account  for  this  flow  of  charity.  But  this  our  friend  denied, 
saying  that  the  large  sums  grew  chiefly  from  very  small  ones. 
All  honour  to  our  American  cousins  who  thus  tend  the  needs 
of  their  “little  ones.’’ 

Without  wishing  to  be  so,  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne 
has,  to  a certain  extent,  assumed  the  role  of  an  alarmist. 
He  has  made  some  startling  statements  in  reference  to  the 
great  increase  in  decay  of  the  teeth.  According  to  the 
eminent  physician,  ten  million  artificial  teeth  are  used  annually 
in  England.  This  is  an  enormous  quantity.  The  per- 
centage of  those,  not  merely  among  adults,  but  among 
children  as  well,  whose  teeth  are  not  perfect  is  astonishing. 
In  Leeds  it  reaches  to  as  much  as  90  per  cent. 


There  is,  of  course,  a cause  for  this,  and  Sir  James  says 
the  pulpiness  and  softness  of  the  food  we  eat  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  causing  the  mischief.  The  nervous  tension  of 
modern  existence,  and  the  growth  of  large  towns,  in  which 
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the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  bacteria,  are  also  set  forth  as 
reasons  ; and  in  order  to  lessen  the  evil  Sir  James  not  only 
advocates  increased  attention  to  the  state  of  the  teeth,  but 
the  periodical  inspection  of  all  school  children’s  mouths. 
This  is  an  excellent  idea  that  might  easily  be  added  to  the 
scholastic  curriculum.  It  would  be  the  means  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  performance  of  a duty  that 
would  result  in  the  greatest  benefit  to  them.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Education  Department. 


But  Is  the  mischief  in  reality  the  “soft  food,’’  Sir  James,  or 
ought  we  to  blame  the  sweets  and  bonbons  ? One  only  has 
to  look  at  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sweetmeat  shops  in 
all  our  large  towns  to  be  convinced  that  both  English  children 
and  adults  have  copied  of  late  years  the  American  fashion  of 
crunching  indigestible  candies  all  day  long. 


The  Irish  Industries  Association  intend  to  be  well  to  the 
fore  at  the  forthcoming  World’s  Fair.  Mr.  Peter  White  has 
arrived  in  Chicago  from  Dublin  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment for  the  Association.  An  Irish  village  is  to  be  reproduced, 
clustering  around  a ruined  castle  ; and  in  this  bond  fide  Irish 
boys  and  lasses  will  carry  on  their  home  industries.  There 
will  be  a model  dairy,  with  real  Irish  cows  to  supply  the  milk, 
and  lace-making,  wood-carving,  spinning,  and  handloom 
weaving  will  all  find  a place.  Lady  Aberdeen,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Association,  is  taking  the  keenest  interest 
in  all  these  arrangements. 


In  a recent  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  there  was  a request 
for  information  respecting  the  epitaph  “He  lived  unrespected, 
and  died  unlamented.”  A correspondent,  “S.  C.,”  writing 
from  Willesden,  says,  that  whilst  at  Sheerness  she  saw  (half 
obliterated  by  kind  (?)  hands)  the  following  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  of  a local  chemist  (not  a very  old  man,  or  long 
since  dead)  : — “ Pie  lived  un-loved  and  died  un-mourned.” 


By  the  way,  there  is  an  old  churchyard  standing  on  a high 
hill,  in  a small  parish  between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester, 
that  has  some  rare  old  tombstones  with  quaint  inscriptions 
upon  them.  With  respect  to  the  church  and  churchyard,  the 
story  goes  that  it  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the 
angels,  in  order  that  it  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  proverbial  tail  and  pitchfork. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Lady  Jeune, 
who  is  still  taking  the  waters  at  Carlsbad,  and  her  numerous 
friends  are  delighted  to  hear  that  she  is  deriving  great  benefit 
from  the  “ cure  ” : — - 

My  dear  Mrs.  Sala, — It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  help  my  poor  little 
London  friends  to  get  a short  country  holiday  ; and  on  their  behalf,  as 
well  as  my  own,  I beg  to  thank  you  most  gratefully.  Our  holidays  have 
already  begun.  We  are  sending  children  from  Shoreditch,  Lambeth, 
St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Luke’s.  The  school  teachers  are  helping  us  very 
kindly  by  letting  such  children  as  need  change — and  yet  who  are  needed 
when  their  school  examinations  come  on — go  away  at  present,  so  that 
the  latter  may  not  prevent  their  holiday.  They  all  go  to  the  same  homes  as 
they  have  visited  now  for  some  four  years.  The  weekly  expenditure  is  5s. 
per  child,  but  to  that  we  must  add  the  expense  of  the  journey,  and  very  often 
the  additional  clothing  they  require,  which  makes  the  cost  for  three  weeks 
£1  per  child.  When  the  children  like  to  pay  and  bring  their  pence  we  take 
them,  but  I try  as  much  as  possible  to  make  weakness  and  poverty  the 
principal  reasons  for  sending  them  away,  and  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of 
many  that  they  can  and  ought  to  pay  I do  not  think  such  is  the  case, 
and  when  the  parents  can  afford  to  do  so,  the  children  cease  to  be  legiti- 
mate objects  of  charity.  There  is  no  pleasure  so  complete  and  so 
unalloyed,  and  no  work  so  entirely  without  drawbacks,  as  that  of  giving 
the  children  a sight  of  the  bright  beautiful  country,  so  unlike  all  their  own 


dismal  surroundings,  and  when  any  of  your  readers  do  subscribe  to  our 
Fund  they  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  making  many  little  ones  very 
happy. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

M.  Jeune. 

This  week  we  find  that  our  Penny  Fund  is  again  rising, 
and  we  have  to  send  in  a total  of  ^"3  5s.  gd.  to  Lady  Jeune. 
Once  more  we  must  thank  the  children  for  their  contributions 
and  nice  little  letters.  We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  follow- 
ing sums : — Lily  Croft,  2s. ; A Lover  of  Children,  6d.  ; 
Daisy  Hopewell,  5s. ; Pinkun,  2s.  6d. ; H.  Lovibond,  junior, 
2s. ; E.  E.  G.,  2s. ; A Grandmother,  2s.  ; E.  L.  D.  (Pickering, 
Yorks.),  2s. ; Ethel  and  Winifred,  2s. ; W.  H.  P.,  is. ; Ray- 
nie  and  Crissie,  is.  ; C.  R.,  2s. ; G.  C.  (Graham  Road), 
2s.  6d. ; Grannie,  10s. ; S.  S.,  2s.  : R.  Y.  E.,  £\  ; G.  Coch- 
rane, is. ; Collected  at  the  Edwin  Long  Gallery,  3s. ; A.  J.  1 ., 
gd.  : A Sympathiser  with  the  Little  Ones,  2s.  6d. 


The  Queen  of  Flowers  has  been  holding  high  court.  On 
this  occasion  the  Mansion  House  has  been  the  scene  of  her 
triumphs,  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  has  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  Mistress  of  the  Revels.  “Remember,  love,  the  feast  of  roses,” 
should  be  the  motto  of  the  afternoon,  but  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  easily  forget  the  sight  of  the  lovely  flowers  which 
adorned  the  Egyptian  Hall,  must  be  afflicted  with  a 
short  memory  and  a lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
beautiful  which  would  be  scarcely  credible.  The  Rose  Show 
and  Floral  Fete  at  the  Mansion  House  was  held  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Waterloo 
Road,  which  is  in  urgent  need  of  funds.  The  Princess 
Christian  consented  to  open  the  Fete,  and  the  combined 
attractions  of  Royalty,  Charity,  and  Flowers  were  sufficient  to 
attract  a very  large  and  fashionable  gathering.  The  Lady 
Mayoress  herself  furnished  a stall,  and  many  other  ladies,  the 
Countess  of  Bective,  Lady  Alexander  Kennedy,  and  Lady 
Monckton,  among  the  number,  followed  her  good  example. 

Roses  were  everywhere,  in  banks  and  trophies,  baskets  and 
barrows,  wreaths  and  ropes.  As  soon  as  the  Princess 
Christian,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  declared 
the  fete  open,  the  sale  began  in  right  earnest,  and  gold  and 
silver  coins  were  willingly  and  lavishly  exchanged  for 
bouquets,  baskets,  and  button  holes.  We  can  but  trust  that 
the  charity  will  reap  a golden  harvest  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
fete.  In  long  bygone  days,  when  our  wealthy  citizens  lived 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  City,  London  was  noted  for 
the  beauty  of  her  daughters  ; and  of  a surety,  if  the  gathering 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  Friday  last  was  a representative 
one,  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  this  respect,  since  the 
human  roses  who  held  the  baskets  and  pleaded  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  charity,  were  every  whit  as  lovely  as  the  sister 
flowers  they  held  in  their  hands. 

The  Times,  in  a trenchant  leader  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  election 
address,  accuses  the  “ G.O.M.”  of  talking  rigmarole.  Now, 
we  all  look  upon  The  Times  as  the  dragon  which  guards  the 
well  of  English  undefiled.  “ Rigmarole  ” is  a cant  term,  a 
vile  corruption  of  ragman’s  roll,  which  was  originally  a collec- 
tion of  those  deeds  by  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scot- 
land were  tyrannically  compelled  to  subscribe  allegiance  to 
Edward  I.  of  England,  and  which  were  recorded  in  four  large 
rolls  of  parchment,  consisting  of  thirty-five  pieces  sewn  to- 
gether, and  which  were  long  in  the  Tower  of  London,  fhey 
should  be  at  present  in  the  National  Record  Office. 

But  why  ragman  ? Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  quoting  “ Piers 
Plowman,”  says  that  “ ragman  ” or  “ rageman  ” means  the 
Enemy  of  Mankind  ; and  that  the  tyrannical  ragman’s  roll  was 
considered  by  the  people  of  Scotland  to  be  a simply  diabolical 
roll.  In  the  old  days  of  the  disestablished  Victoria  Theatre, 
a hitch  once  occurred  in  setting  a scene,  whereupon  a voice 
was  heard  from  the  gallery  saying,  “ We  don’t  expect  grammar 
at  the  Vic,  but  you  might  jine  yer  flats.”  We  have  no 
politics  in  Sala’s  Journal,  but  The  Times  might  “jine  its 
fiats”  by  giving  us  good  English.  Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

♦ 

V. 

WOODHALL  SPA. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment we  made  in  the  first  of  these  “ Where  Shall  We  Go  ’’ 
articles,  that  the  value  of  many  of  our  Home  Spas  is  not  appre- 
ciated, than  in  the  case  of  this  powerful  Spa.  Woodhall  Spa  is 
the  English  Kreuznach.  In  one  respect  our  English  spa  has  most 
decidedly  the  advantage,  and  that  is  in  its  climate.  While 
the  air  of  Woodhall  Spa  is  rather  invigorating  than  otherwise, 
rapidly  improving  the  general  tone,  and  raising  the  spirits  of 
those  who  resort  to  it,  that  of  Kreuznach  is  rather  enervating, 
and  the  heat  is  great  during  some  of  the  summer  months, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  visitor  to  go  to  a mountain  climate 
subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  necessary  three  weeks’ 
or  month’s  stay.  The  rainfall  at  Woodhall  Spa  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  England,  and  it  is  a fact  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
adjacent  town,  Horncastle,  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
is  phenomenally  small.  Sending  as  we  do  many  sufferers  to 
Woodhall  every  year,  and  having  for  several  years  past 
availed  of  its  water  for  a variety  of  complaints,  but  especially 
for  affections  more  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  we  are  often  sur- 
prised at  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a place  which 
those  to  whom  we  speak  of  it  display.  “ Where  is  Wood- 
hall ? — I have  never  heard  of  it,”  was  the  remark  made  by 
a lady  to  us  only  this  very  day.  We  are  indebted  to  her, 
for  the  query  suggested  this  week’s  “ Where  Shall  We  Go  ? ” 
Yet  this  same  lady  had  been  to  several  of  the  best  known 
spas  of  Europe,  including  Kreuznach.  Her  face  changed 
when  we  replied,  “in  Lincolnshire,  about  four  hours  from 
King’s  Cross.”  There  was  that  look  of  incredulity  that  one 
so  often  sees  when  you  suggest  a home  health  resort  to  an 
English  invalid.  And,  commonly,  when  we  recommend 
Woodhall  Spa  for  a visit,  we  have  to  begin  by  a geographical 
lesson  as  to  its  locality  and  surroundings.  It  may  not  then 
be  amiss  to  say  at  once,  without  any  imputation  of  ignorance 
on  the  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal,  that  Woodhall  Spa  is 
reached  by  the  Horncastle  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  and  is  about  midway  between  Boston  and  Lincoln. 
The  best  train  to  go  by,  especially  in  midsummer,  is  that 
starting  at  3 p.m.  from  King’s  Cross,  as  it  runs  straight  to  the 
spa  without  any  change,  otherwise  passengers  have  to  get 
out  at  Kirkstead,  the  junction  for  Woodhall.  For  those  who 
wish  an  earlier  train,  the  12.30  is  a good  one  to  travel  by. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Woodhall  Spa  spring,  and  what 
is  it  useful  for  ? are  questions  we  constantly  have  to  answer, 
and  we  shall  do  so  here  as  fully  as  the  space  at  our  disposal 
permits. 

To  a futile  search  for  coal  by  a Mr.  Parkinson  in  the  year 
18 1 x , and  the  boring  of  a shaft  to  a depth  of  1,000  feet,  we  owe 
the  discovery  of  this,  the  strongest  bromo-iodine  spring  in 
Europe.  The  source  of  the  present  supply  is  51 1 feet  from 
the  surface,  no  less  than  some  twelve  strata  having  been  cut 
through  to  reach  it.  The  various  cures  reported  from  the 
drinking  of  the  saltish  water,  which  filtered  up  from  the 
pierced  vein  through  the  superimposed  strata,  gradually  made 
this  well  remarkable,  and  in  time  induced  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  Mr.  Hotchkin,  to  expend  ^30,000  in  building  in  the 
spa  grounds  (in  1840)  a hotel  and  bath-house.  But  it  was 
not  until  1887  that  the  present  syndicate  purchased  the 
pleasure  grounds  (no  acres)  in  which  stands  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  which  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  greatly  im- 
proved. 

We  have  said  that  the  water  of  this  spa  is  the  strongest 
of  its  kind  available  for  drinking  purposes  in  Europe.  In 
every  10  gallons  of  the  water  there  are  7J  grains  of  iodine 
as  compared  with  ij-  in  the  Kreuznach  spring,  and  35  grains 
of  bromine  to  25  grains  in  the  German  water.  In  addition, 
the  Woodhall  Spa  water  is  far  richer  in  saline  ingredients 
than  the  known  Continental  iodo-bromated  waters.  Hence 


the  beneficial  action  of  Woodhall  water  and  baths  in  cases 
of  gout  and  rheumatism  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  the 
alkaline  chlorides,  especially  that  of  soda  which  is  found  in 
combination  with  the  iodine  and  bromine. 

The  delightfully  innocent  way  in  which  people  assure  you 
that  they  have  “ done  the  cure  ” at  some  fashionable  resort  is 
most  refreshing. 

The  truth  is  people  are  rarely  “ cured  ” by  any  waters  alone. 
Faith  does  a good  deal,  change  of  air  much  more,  strict  regi- 
men, early  hours,  enforced  quiet,  absence  from  business 
worry,  rational  exercise,  all  assist.  And  when  people  rush 
off  to  some  Continental  3pa,  and  “ do  ” their  specified  number 
of  baths  and  so  many  tumblers  per  diem  of  water  for  a given 
time,  returning  home  to  renew  all  their  former  bad  habits 
in  diet,  late  hours,  and  want  of  exercise,  and  hope  for  perma- 
nent benefit  from  any  mineral  waters,  they  must  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Let  us  say  what  a rather  large  experience  of  the  effects  of 
a stay  at  Woodhall  on  patients  we  have  sent  there  has  taught 
us.  Most  of  the  fashionable  ones  complain  sadly  of  the  dul- 
ness  and  the  want  of  amusement.  They  miss  the  society, 
the  casinos,  the  kursaals,  the  bands  and  promenades,  the 
scenery,  the  large  hotels,  and  the  excursions  of  the  Conti- 
nental spas.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  and  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit  we  would  advise  the  Woodhall  Spa  Syndicate 
to  recognise  this  fact.  But  then  we  have  often  found  a certain 
advantage  in  the  enforced  quiet  of  Woodhall — the  unavoidable 
rest  and  avoidance  of  excitement.  And  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wood- 
hall are  many  pleasant  walks,  while  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
and  charming  gardens  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  the  visitor  has  an 
opportunity  for  exercise,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  odour  of  the  pine  trees  with  which  they  are  planted. 

The  pine  woods  of  Woodhall  form  not  the  least  attractive 
or  health-giving  feature  of  the  place.  They  shelter  the  Victoria 
Hotel  from  the  north-east — a great  advantage  for  those  who 
visit  it  in  the  winter  months.  Woodhall  itself  is  prettily 
planted  in  avenues,  and  has  some  forty  of  its  villas  at  the  dis- 
posal of  visitors,  either  as  lodging  or  boarding  houses,  of  the 
comfort  of  many  of  which  we  can  with  confidence  speak  most 
highly.  Visitors  are,  in  many  of  these  private  houses,  taken 
the  greatest  care  of  by  the  ladies  who  preside  over  them  ; but 
there  is  the  disadvantage  that  the  invalid  has  to  walk  to  the 
baths,  an  inconvenience  which  isnot  felt  in  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
as  all  the  balneal  arrangements  are  complete  in  the  building 
itself. 

It  has  mainly  been  for  two  classes  of  sufferers  that  we 
have  availed  of  the  Woodhall  waters  ; first,  in  the  large 
class  of  females  attacked  with  internal  troubles,  who 
are  fortunate  enough  in  these  heroic  surgical  days  to 
avoid  the  scalpel  of  the  “ woman’s  surgeon,”  and,  secondly, 
in  a number  of  glandular,  joint,  and  other  troubles 
due  to  rheumatism,  gout,  or  so-called  scrofula.  Now  we  are 
able  to  assert  that  our  readers  have  in  this  water  a medicinal 
agent  for  the  relief  of  any  such  enlargements  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  potency  by  any  in  Europe.  And  we  can 
testify,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  their  efficacy.  In  many 
cases  it  does  not  cure,  but  it  considerably  relieves,  and  if  taken 
for  a proper  time  from  year  to  year,  it  wards  off  some  of  the 
worst  complications  of  such  conditions.  In  the  case  of  sufferers 
from  skin  trouble,  we  have  not  the  same  personal  experi- 
ence of  their  effects.  But  the  excellent  local  physician  at  the 
baths,  Dr.  C.  J.  Williams,  from  whom  our  patients  have 
always  received  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  speaks 
highly  of  the  results  in  many  cases  of  eczema  which  have 
been  cured  at  Woodhall.  There  is  a good  Pump  Room, 
in  which  are  shower,  lave,  needle,  and  local  douches. 

Massage  is  efficiently  carried  out,  the  effect  of  which  in 
many  cases  may  be  enhanced  by  an  excellent  pine  bath,  to 
be  had  in  the  hotel. 

The  summer  months  are  the  best  in  which  to  visit  Woodhall, 
any  time  from  May  to  September,  and  the  stay  there  should 
extend,  according  to  the  effect  of  the  water  and  baths,  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  Reflex. 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

At  a time  when  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  attention 
of  most  men — and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  a good  many 
women  too — is  centred  in  the  General  Election,  the  publica- 
tion of  a third  edition  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Jennings’  “Anecdotal 
History  of  the  British  Parliament”  (Horace  Cox)  is 
exceptionally  welcome.  It  is  welcome  because  it  is  a most 
useful  and  valuable  companion.  Mr.  Jennings  has 
accomplished  his  formidable  task  in  a masterly  manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  win  admiration.  The  present  edition  is  brought 
well  up  to  date,  and  its  advantage  to  those  who  are  seeking 
seats  in  Parliament,  or  who  may  have  occasion  to  assist  as 
speakers  during  the  electoral  campaign,  is  incomparable. 
Everything  connected  with  the  British  Parliament,  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  present  time,  is  given  in  such  a way 
that  it  must  of  necessity  excite  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
Mr.  Jennings  has  not  spared  himself  in  the  least.  His  aim 
has  evidently  been  to  make  his  anecdotal  history  as  complete 
as  possible.  And  he  has  succeeded  in  a way  that  will 
commend  itself  to  all  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  become 
possessed  of  the  volume. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  a pity  so  many  literary  men  devoted  their  talents  to 
fiction  and  not  to  history.  Mr.  Jennings’  up-to-date  effort 
will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He,  like  others,  will  recognise  that  the  author  supplies  a 
want.  Much  valuable  information  is  given,  not  only  concern- 
ing the  history  of  Parliament,  but  also  of  the  eminent  men  who 
have  been  and  who  are  intimately  identified  with  that  illus- 
trious assembly.  Mr.  Jennings  not  only  favours  his  readers 
with  details  respecting  the  career  of  well-known  statesmen 
and  politicians,  but  he  also  furnishes  examples  of  their  oratory 
— examples  which  to  the  political  student  must  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value. 

Order  and  method  also  distinguish  Mr.  Jennings’  hand- 
somely bound  volume.  He  has  divided  the  work  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  a carefully  arranged  statement  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Parliamentary  institutions ; the  second  con- 
sists of  personal  anecdotes  of  eminent  men  of  all  times,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  this  portion  of  the  book  is  a rich 
fund  of  information  ; while  the  third  part  is  of  a miscellaneous 
character,  but  none  the  less  valuable.  In  a word,  Mr. 
Jennings’  book  is  a valuable  acquisition — valuable  because  of 
its  usefulness  not  only  at  this  particular  period,  but  at  all 
times ; and  valuable  also  because  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
without  undue  leaning  or  partiality  in  favour  of  any  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  State. 


We  believe  “The  Gully  of  Bluemansdyke " (Walter 
Scott)  has  been  published  before  under  the  title  of  “ Mysteries 
and  Adventures.”  Surely,  so  apt  a name  for  this  collection  of 
stories  could  not  have  been  bettered,  for  mystery  and  adven- 
ture appear  in  every  line.  Mr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  seems  to  be 
equally  at  home  with  adventurous  bushrangers  and  miners,  as 
with  mysterious  Nihilists  and  Fenians.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  whole  collection  is  the  one  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
group  and  tells  of  the  plucky  conduct  of  Private  Braxton,  a 
young  Colonial  trooper,  who  managed  to  secure  a gang  of 
desperate  bushrangers,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a rough  old 
miner,  to  tie  them  up  and  carry  them  off.  The  story  is  told 
with  all  the  dash  and  verve  necessary  to  the  rough  Colonial 
life. 


Those  who  admire  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  will, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  to  give  their  vote  for  the  next  tale  in  the 
book,  “The  Parson  of  Jackman’s  Gulch,”  in  which  “the 
parson,”  by  force  of  example  and  moral  ’suasion,  turns  Jack- 
man’s Gulch  into  a model  camp,  where  bad  language  was 
unknown,  Satisfied  with  his  good  work  so  far,  “ the  parson  ’’ 
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next  suggests  a “ meetin’,”  when  he  will  addres.  s his  mates, 
whom,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  ill  to  take  weapons  in  :o  the  house 
of  peace,  he  persuades  to  leave  their  revolvers  an<  1 pistols  out- 
side, and  then,  locking  himself  in  with  them,  and  with  a 
loaded  revolver  in  each  hand,  “the  parson”  appears  in  his 
real  character,  for  he  is  none  other  than  “Con.kyJoe,”  the 
bushranger,  who  has  wormed  himself  into  the  secrets  of  the 
miners,  discovered  where  the  gold  dust  is  kept,  and  now  defies 
them  all,  while  his  own  associates  carry  off  the  plunder. 


In  these  hard-working,  practical,  busy  days  it  seem.s  a “ far 
cry  to  Arcady,”  with  its  love  songs  and  its  quaint  conceits, 
its  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  with  their  reed  and  pipe, 
their  dance  and  song.  Yet  we  feel  at  times  grateful  to  him 
who  will  show  us  the  way  and  lead  us  across  the  world  to 
Arcady,  and  many  will  thank  Mr.  Reilly,  the  author  of 
“ Songs  of  Arcady  ” (Sealy,  Bryers,  and  Walker,  Dublin), 
who,  in  his  little  book,  carries  us  away  from  hard  and  sordid 
surroundings  into  the  land  of  music  and  flowers.  Many  of 
the  little  poems  are  notably  lyrical,  “Twilight  Song,” 
“ Mistletoe  Song,"  “ Cor  Cordium,”  “ Incompleteness,”  and 
“ Venit  Nox  ” being  of  the  class  of  words  which  one  would 
wish  to  see  set  to  suitable  music. 


To-day  (July  2nd)  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  new  and  powerful 
domestic  story  “The  Sorceress”  is  commenced  in  The 
Gentlewoman.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  will  be  continued 
week  by  week.  With  this  number  is  also  presented  free  an 
entirely  new  song,  written  by  Clement  Scott  and  composed 
by  Edward  Solomon,  entitled  “ A Woman’s  Confession." 


There  appears  to  be  always  some  kind  friend  willing  to 
oblige.  In  a recent  number  we  spoke  of  a “ Fairy  History 
of  England”,  and  went  on  to  remark  “why  not  a Fairy 
Geography”,  or  even  a “ Fairy  Arithmetic ” ? A Brooklyn, 
New  York,  correspondent  assures  us  that  there  is  a “ Fairy 
Geography”  in  existence,  written  by  the  Rev.  Forbes  E. 
Winslow,  at  one  time,  if  memory  serves  correctly,  incumbent 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  Brighton.  Our  correspondent,  who  is 
assistant  librarian  at  the  Brooklyn  Library,  informs  us  that 
the  book  was  published  in  1879,  and  is  entitled,  “The  Chil- 
dren’s Fairy  Geography;  or,  a Merry  Trip  round  Europe. 
It  is  bountifully  illustrated,  and  just  the  book  to  give  young 
folks  a liking  for  the  science  in  question. 


BOOKS  RECEIYED  FOR  REYIEW. 


Brussels  : Vanderanwera, 

Brussels  : Rozez, 


Pierre  le  Grand  and  Gustave  III • 

Rue  de  la  Sablonniere. 

Meyerbeer  and  Le  Theatre  ct  la  Mtcsigue. 

81,  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Spa  et  ses  Environs,  with  illustrations.  By  Jean  D Ardenne. 
Zurich  : Orell,  Fiissli. 

Les  D' Orleans  a Spa.  Liege  : H.  Vaillant,  Carmanne,  Rue 
St.  Adalbert. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews  for  June.  (Sixpence.)  4 and  6, 
Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

A New  England  Cactus  and  Othcv  Talcs . (One  sIiKling.) 

Pseudonym  Library.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

The  Library  Review.  (Sixpence.)  London  : Hutchinson  & 
Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Square. 

Songs  of  Beranger.  The  Canterbury  Poets.  London : W alter 
Scott,  Limited. 

Italian  Travel  Sketches , &c.  By  Henrich  Heine,  mans- 
lated  by  Elizabeth  A.  Sharp.  London  : Walter  Scott, 
Limited. 

Volcanoes,  Past  and  Present.  By  Edward  Hall.  London  : 
Walter  Scott,  Limited.  ^ 

Six  Girl  Servants  We.  (One  shilling.)  By  I1.  St.  John 
Morrow.  London  : Skeffington  & Son. 

The  A rt  of  Singing.  By  Sinclair  D unn.  London  ; T.  F isher 
Unwia. 
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SERVANTS— FROM  TWO  SIDES. 

It  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  the  article  on  “ Servants," 
which  appeared  in  Sala’s  Journal,  would  create  a strong 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  has  done  so.  Every  post  has  brought 
letters  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  give  all  the  letters  that  have  been  received— the 
space  at  our  disposal  would  not  permit  it — but,  as  the 
subject  is  one  which  deeply  interests  the  home  circle,  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  give  the  gist  of  many  of  these, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  give  ^ a 
faithful  and  accurate  idea  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  which  the  article  on  “ Servants  ” 
has  evoked.  No,  we  have  not  trimmed  our  coat  to  suit  our 
cloth.  We  can  fancy  some  bigot  crediting  us  with  such  a 
mean  attempt.  We  have  not  done  anything  of  the  kind.  . I he 
aim  has  been  to  go  through  each  letter  carefully,  to  give  it 
every  consideration,  and  to  hear  all  sides. 

Naturally  our  sympathies— that  is  to  say,  the  sympathies 
of  Self  and  Partner— are  with  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
have  suffered  in  this  particular  respect.  One  of  the  first 
letters  received  was  from  a lady  in  Dublin,  whose  initials  are 
« C.  T.  C."  She  has  a sister,  who  has  eighteen  indoor  servants, 
and  for  these  she  has  to  provide  four  separate  sitting  rooms. 
Eut  the  cream  of  the  letter  is  the  description  of  an  incident 
which  bears  out  the  assertion  as  to  “ missus’s  stockings”  : — 

<*  One  of  my  own  friends,”  observes  * C.T.C.,'  “ a young  ' grass  widow  ' 
(but  a quiet,  not  lively  one),  had  a tall,  handsome  parlour  maid,  in  whom 
the  utmost  trust  was  placed.  This  girl  was  left,  with  an  elderly  cook,  to 
mind  the  house  for  two  months,  while  its  mistress  went  to  a shooting 
lodge  in  Scotland,  to  stay  with  her  sister.  She  had  been  gone  about 
a month  when  a cranky  old  maid  (always  spiteful  about  my  pretty 
friend)  who  lived  in  the  next  street  said  to  me,  "You  never  will 

hear  anything  about  Mrs. , but  I wonder  how  Captain would 

like  it  if  he  heard  that  she  has  been  seen  coming  in  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  all  alone,  but  in  morning  dress.  Scenting  triumph  from  afar,  I 
affected  surprise,  and  asked  * who  saw  her  ? ’ * Oh,  Mrs.  C.,  the  reader 

of  the  parish,  who  bad  been  with  a dying  woman,’  was  the  reply.  A day 
or  two  afterwards  I interviewed  this  woman.  She  was  very  positive.  I 
asked,  • How  was  she  dressed  ? ' 'Oh!  in  that  black  lace  and  jet  dress, 
and  green  velvet  shoulder  cape,  and  big  hat  with  pink  roses.' 
The  woman  admitted  she  ’did  not  see  her  face.’  I still  kept  it  to  myself 
that  she  was  in  Scotland,  for  fear  they  would  tell  the  real  culprit  of  my 
Inquiries ; but  wrote  the  whole  case  to  my  friend,  who,  to  make  a long 
story  short,  put  on  a detective,  who  caught  the  parlourmaid  not  only 
arrayed  in  her  missus’s  best  clothes  (she  only  took  tweeds  to  Scotland,  of 
course),  but  in  the  act  of  taking  a ' rowdy  ’ looking  man  into  the  house. 
The  old  cook,  confessed  she  knew  about  the  clothes,  but  didn’t  say  any- 
thing, as  it  would  have  made  things  so  unpleasant  for  Lucy." 

“ C.  T.  C."  has  a good  word  to  say  for  German  servants. 
Their  thriftiness  and  wish  to  “ make  a pile  ” are,  in  her  opinion, 
preventatives  to  intemperance,  or  even  that  of  over-dressing. 

One  serious  point  in  connection  with  this  question  of 
Domestic  Servants  is  that  of  character.  Too  often  a girl 
gets  into  a house  on  the  strength  of  a false  character.  She  is 
represented  to  be  what  experience  quickly  proves  she  is  not. 
“ J.  S.”  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  question  says  that  “the 
amount  of  sheer  lying,  either  by  suppressio  veri  or  by  suggestio 
falsi,  that  goes  on  in  the  giving  of  ‘ characters  ’ may  surely 
account  for  a great  deal  of  our  bad  domestic  service.”  “ J.  S.” 
is  quite  right.  Too  many  employers  are  afflicted  with  what 
he  calls  “ sickening  sentimentality,”  and  in  giving  characters 
if  everyone  told  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  we 
might  all  be  in  the  happy  position  of  “ J.  S.”  and  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards  our  servants  Un- 
fortunately they  do  not.  “ You  soon  become  known,” 
remarks  our  correspondent,  “ as  ‘ a man  who  won’t  stand  any 
nonsense,  nor  tell  any  lies.'  The  bad  servants  fight  shy  of 
you  in  consequence,  while  the  good  ones  have,  of  course, 
nothing  to  fear.” 

From  the  expressions  culled  from  these  letters,  and,  as 
already  stated,  they  are  the  replica  of  many  others,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a serious  evil  does  exist,  and  one  that  needs  abate- 
ment. But,  so  far  as  the  correspondence  is  concerned,  we 
come  to  another  side  of  the  question — a side  that  is  bolstered 
up  with  plenty  of  abuse.  Notwithstanding  this 


we 


have  been  anxious  to  find  out  what,  if  any,  was  the 
defence  of  the  servants  and  their  champions,  and  this  is  the 
result.  “ Justice,”  writing  from  Weymouth,  says  he  has  kept 
house  for  thirty  years,  and  lived  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
in  London  and  in  the  country,  and  during  all  those  years  he 
has  found  his  servants  to  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  him. 
“Justice  ” is  certainly  the  one  among  ten  thousand.  Butwait 
a moment ! What  is  this  we  read  ? “ Here  and  there  I have 
had  one  who  was  unsatisfactory,  and  one  or  two  who  were 
unable  to  resist  the  charms  of  alcohol.”  Quite  so. 

“ Justice,”  like  everyone  else,  has  not  escaped  scot  free ; 
His  own  idea,  which  we  do  not  endorse,  is  that 
“ servants  are,  after  all,  like  ourselves,  and  if  treated  with 
justice  and  consideration  ” (these  are  somewhat  ambiguous 
terms,  are  they  not  ?)  “ they  will  render  good  service.  A 
strong,  a just,  and  a firm  hand,  with  a kind  heart,  will  rule 
without  tyranny,  and  will  reap  its  own  reward. 

Another  correspondent,  whose  indignation  has  apparently 
prevented  her  from  signing  her  name  sufficiently  legible  so 
that  it  can  be  deciphered,  is  lost  in  wonder  that  the  article  on 
“Servants”  has  not  caused  a demonstration  by  way  of 
protest  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  surely  not  too  late  now ; and 
Hyde  Park  fizzles  are  so  easily  arranged  and  carried  out. 
In  the  meantime,  our  correspondent  comforts  herself  with 
the  fond  belief  that  the  millennium  (so  far  as  it  affects 
servants)  is  at  hand.  “ A gleam  of  light,  we  are  told, 
“is  appearing;  thanks  to  the  London  Domestic  Servants 
Union,  and  they  are  making  great  strides  in  Brighton  too. 
We  can  yet  stand  on  our  merit  as  a class,  and  fear  not  the 
invasion  of  foreigners,  especially  in  private  houses.” 

“ One  who  Knows”  (Brighton)  lays  the  evil  of  the  servant 
difficulty  at  the  door  of  the  middle  class.  They  make  believe, 
he  says,  that  the  duties  are  light,  but  as  soon  as  the  servant 
gets  into  the  house  they  begin  to  pile  them  on  until  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  pace  with  all  that  is  required.  Very  likely 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  “ One  who  Knows”  says.  There 
may  be  inconsiderate  mistresses,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  there  are  bad  servants.  Two  wrongs  never  will 
make  a right.  In  a somewhat  strongly-worded  letter,  with  a 
decidedly  personal  flavour  about  it,  A.  S.  Cody  (Balham)  also 
argues  on  the  same  lines  as  “One  who  Knows.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  his  assertion  is  that  “some  people  are  never 
satisfied.”  It  is  a weakness  from  which  we  all  more  or  less 
suffer,  Mr.  Cody — domestic  servants  not  excluded. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  draw  a contrast  between  the  life  of  a 
domestic  servant  and  the  long  hours  that  the  shop  assistants 
are  kept  at  work.  “M.  W.”  (Edinburgh)  has  no  sympathy 
for  servants,  but  enters  a strong  plea  for  the  shop 
assistants,  and  the  hours  they  have  to  work.  As  he 
truly  remarks,  “ twelve  and  thirteen  hours  a day  are  far  too 
long  for  any  woman  to  be  on  her  feet,  not  to.  speak  of  the 
physical  exertion  of  lifting  down  and  putting  up  heavy 
boxes.”  Dealing  with  the  same  subject,  a Draper’s  Assistant 
at  Kensington,  contrasts  the  food  and  wages  which  the 
shop  assistants  receive,  compared  with  the  comfort  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a good  servant.  There  are,  she 
asserts,  fifty  applicants  and  more  for  every  vacancy.  We 
can  sympathize  with  the  shop-assistants,  recognising  the  act 
that  their  hours  are  long,  and  accepting  the  statement  that 
their  wages  are  low  ; but,  in  this  article  at  all  events,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  offer  any  panacea.  All  that  we  have 
attempted  has  been  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
voluminous  correspondence  which  has  been  received  respect- 
ing servants ; and  we  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  task 
without  fear,  favour,  or  affection.  “ G.  A.  .S.”  had  his  say,  and 
said  that  say  fearlessly,  and  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  retract  in 
his  article  on  English  Domestic  Servants.  He  is  quite  aware 
that  there  are  good  ones,  and  in  his  time  he  has  had  a goo 
many  of  that  sort ; but  he  contends  that  their  number  is 
growing  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  ; and  that  their 
diminution  is  opening  wide  the  door  for  the  intelligent,  useful, 
contented  foreigner  to  come  in  and  snap  up  all  the  best  places 
in  both  aristrocratic  and  middle  class  English  homes. 
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Everybody  in  smart  society  knows  Monty  Piffle  ; but  there 
are  very  few  people,  I should  say,  who  can  form  any  definite 
idea  as  to  that  justly  popular  gentleman’s  means  of  sub- 
sistence ; and,  perhaps,  were  the  question  put  point  blank 
to  Monty  Piffle  himself,  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
giving  an  entirely  satisfactory  reply.  It  is  understood  that 
he  is  very  highly  connected  ; but  you  cannot  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  dress  faultlessly,  and  keep  a man  servant  and  a 
brougham,  on  a pedigree  and  nothing  else.  They  say,  too, 
that  Monty  was  formerly  in  the  Hussars  ; but  the  fact  of  your 
having  formerly  worn  Her  Majesty’s  uniform,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  you  have  an  income  now  that  you  no  longer 
enjoy  the  splendid  pay  and  perquisites  bestowed  on  a subaltern 
in  the  British  cavalry. 

The  very  best  people  in  London  are  continually  sending  for 
Monty  Piffle.  When  the  United  Growlers  Club  gave  their 
grand  ball  and  supper  to  Royalty,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee,  the  committee,  only  two  days  before  the 
festival  was  to  take  place,  discovered  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  middle-aged  or  elderly  gentlemen,  and  that 
among  the  distinguished  male  guests  whom  they  had  invited 
very  few  had  “ any  change  left,”  as  the  saying  goes  out  of 
fifty  years.  What  was  to  be  done  ? How  were  the  five  hun- 
dred ladies  invited  to  find  partners  ? Forthwith  did  a modern 
Curtius  leap  into  the  gulf.  “ Send  for  Monty  Piffle,”  sug- 
gested a wary  and  resourceful  member.  “ Monty  is  always 
to  be  found  at  the  Junior  Chappies  Club.  Let  him  lay  on  a 
contingent  of  fifty  eligible  mashers,  who  are  each  to  have  a pair 
of  lavender  kids  sewn  with  black,  a gardenia  for  the  buttonhole, 
and  a guinea  for  their  services  as  dancers  at  the  ball.”  I don’t 
know  whether  the  suggestion  of  the  wary  and  experienced 
member  was  adopted  by  the  committee ; but  I feel  con- 
fident that  had  such  a proposition  been  made  to  him,  he  would 
have  risen  to  it  “ like  a bird.”  As  it  is,  he  has  led  the  Cotillion 
in  at  least  a dozen  great  London  houses  last  season.  He  is 
unequalled  at  getting  up  a picnic;  and  when  Mrs.  Diogenes, 
wife  of  St.  Cicinnatus  Diogenes,  the  well-known  Conservative 
M.P.,  gave  her  memorable  performance  of  a “ A Midsummer 
Night’s  Deam,”  at  the  Tub,  her  charming  riverside  residence 
at  Teddington,  Monty  was  appointed  acting-manager,  and 
carried  out  all  the  arrangements  pertaining  to  his  functions 
admirably. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  as  an  organiser  of  charitable  bazaars 
that  this  accomplished  professor  of  the  art  of  living 
handsomely  on  nothing  a year,  excels  himself.  His  last  and 
most  brilliant  achievement  in  this  direction  has  been  the 
grand  Chinese  Festival  and  Feast  of  Lanterns  Bazaar,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  beneficent  Institution,  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Monkeys,  in  Gorilla  Street,  Marmoset  Road,  N.W. ; and  I 
have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  the  Bazaar,  which  cost  me 
exactly  three  pounds,  eleven  shillings : — the  odd  shilling 
being  for  a penny  postage-stamp,  which  a lady  of  fashion  was 
so  condescending  as  to  moisten  with  her  adorable  tongue,  and 
to  affix  to  a rubbishy  little  envelope.  How  many  stamps  she 
licked  during  the  afternoon  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
inquire;  and  I hope,  indeed,  for  her  health’s  sake,  that 
she  only  made  believe  to  apply  her  delightful  lingual 


organ  to  the  stamp,  and  that  it  had  already  been  mois- 
tened with  a camel’s  hair  brush  dipped  in  water  before 
she  stuck  it  on  the  envolope.  Still  she  seemed  to  have 
been  doing  the  briskest  of  businesses  throughout  the  three 
days  the  bazaar  lasted.  For  the  remaining  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  1 have  to  show,  item,  an  album  photograph  por- 
trait of  Carmen  Sylva ; item,  a portrait  of  Buffalo  Bill; 
item,  a copy  beautifully  bound  in  pink  calico  of  Miss 
Snarleyowe’s  thrilling  romance,  “ The  Heads  of  the  Head- 
less; or,  the  Vengeance  of  Ada  the  Betrayed”;  item, 
a model  eight-day  clock,  in  pasteboard  artistically  decorated 
with  gilt  foil ; and,  finally,  a pocket  match-box,  bearing 
the  enamelled  effigy  of  Ally  Sloper,  which  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Ducksandpeas  affably  assured  me  was  silver, 
but  which  I shrewdly  suspect  to  be  electro.  However,  in  any 
case,  it  is  a blessed  thing  to  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
spoken  to  by  a duchess  ; and  my  people  at  home  assure  me 
that  I have  had  a more  than  ordinarily  liberal  supply  of  com- 
modities in  exchange  for  seventy  shillings  sterling.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  I shall  have  to  live  chiefly  on  haddocks  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  for  a fortnight ; and  if  the  collector  from  the  Gas- 
light and  Coke  Company,  Idorseferry  Road,  calls,  he  will  be 
informed  that  I have  just  started  for  Jeddo  in  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Festival  and  Feast  of  Lanterns  Bazaar  was, 

I am  given  to' understand,  a wholly  original  invention  of  the 
most  versatile  Piffles.  As  he  pointed  out  to  a select  com- 
mittee of  lady  patronesses,  after  an  elegant  luncheon  at 
the  Mashers’  Club,  Park  Lane,  bazaars  of  the  ordinary 
kind  had  been,  from  the  picturesque  and  spectacular  point 
of  view,  absolutely  done  to  death.  Old  English  village 
fairs,  Old  London  fairs;  Charles  Dickens,  Waverley;  Spanish, 
Italian,  Arabian  Nights ; Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  and 
Hooped  Petticoat  Bazaars,  have  all  been  tried  over 
and  over  again  with  varying  success.  It  had  once  struck 
him,  he  added,  that  a Newgate  Calendar  Bazaar  might 
prove  very!  interesting;  but  although  many  of  the  ladies 
declared  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  appear  in 
the  garb  and  “ make-up  ” of  Jack  Sheppard,  Dick  Turpin, 
Claude  Duval,  Captain  Macheath,  or  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  the  Duchess  of  Ducksandpeas  asked  very  perti- 
nently whether  any  lady  who  respected  herself,  would  like 
to  become  for  three  days  a counterfeit  presentment  of 
Maria  Manning,  Catherine  Hayes,  or  Mother  Brownrigge. 
She  admitted  that  the  idea  was  a splendid  one,  and  that 
General  Sir  George  Baccus  would  look  Blueskin  to  the  life, 
while  little  Lord  Teetotum  was  clearly  just  the  figure  for  a 
good  Artful  Dodger.  Monty  adduced  Miss  Blandy  as  a hand- 
some criminal,  but  nobody  knew  who  Miss  Blandy  was,  and 
Mr.  Piffle’s  alternative  proposal  for  a Chinese  Bazaar  was  at 
once  unanimously  accepted,  and  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  holding  of  the  three  days’  charitable  fes- 
tival. 

_ Here  you  are,  then,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  Ken- 
sington Gore,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fun  of  the  fair. 
It  is  really  a very  bright  and  sparkling  spectacle,  and 
reflects,  in  its  entirety,  the  highest  credit  on  the  skill, 
energy,  and  artistic  taste  of  its  indefatigable  promoter. 
As  Monty  very  practically  put  it  to  the  Committee, 
China  was  cheap,  and  if  they  ran  out  of  Celestial  accessories, 
they  could  “ decant  ” with  Japan.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  as  you  take  a rapid  glance  around  the  enormous 
amphitheatre.  Mr.  Doubletie  Brush,  the  eminent  scene 
painter,  of  the  Royal  Jocosity  Theatre,  has  been  engaged 
to  transport  a Chinese  street  bodily  into  the  arena  at  Kensing- 
ton ; and  if  the  tableau  which  he  has  executed  be  fifty  times 
handsomer  and  five  hundred  times  cleaner  than  Hog  Lane, 


Canton,  or  Vermilion-Pencil  Street,  Pekin,  the  scene  is  at  all 
events  sufficiently  celestial  to  please  Western  eyes.  There  is 
a porcelain  tower,  copied  from  the  engraving  of  the  famous 
ceramic  structure  at  Nankin;  and  whether  the  porcelain 
tower  still  exists,  or  was  demolished  during  the  Taeping 
Rebellion  ; it  is  nobody’s  business  to  inquire.  Hester, 
Marchioness  of  Doubledup,  has  opened  a photographic  studio 
in  the  top-storey  of  the  tower,  where  she  takes  heads  at  a 
very  moderate  charge  of  two  guineas  and  a half  each.  On 
the  first  floor,  the  Ladies  Wilhelmina  and  Clementina  Kincob 
are  dealing  extensively  in  babies’  wardrobes.  As  Lady 
Clementina  is  thirty-five,  and  Lady  Wilhelmina  has  just  been 
celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  her  thirtieth  birthday, 
and  both  noble  demoiselles  are  unmarried,  I should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the  purchasers  of  the  infantile 
t arments  may  find  them  more  of  an  ornamental  than  a useful 
character,  and  may  on  the  whole  think  that  they  would  have 
done  better  had  they  repaired  to  Mrs.  Washington  Moon  or 
Mrs.  Adley  Bourne  for  baby  outfits. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  porcelain  tower,  the  Arucanian 
Ambassadress  is  selling  penny-ices  at  eighteenpence  each. 
The  Earl  of  Elsewhere  has  just  had  one,  and  proffered  half-a- 
sovereign  in  payment.  “ I should  have  preferred  a whole 
sovereign,  my  lord,”  observed  her  Excellency.  “ But  my 
change  ? ” gasped  his  lordship,  who  is  rather  an  economical 
nobleman.  “Change!”  titters  the  Arucanian  Ambassa- 
dress, “there  is  no  such  thing  as  change  here,  my 
lord,”  and  the  titter  is  sarcastically  re-echoed  by  Lady 
Blanche  Manger,  who  is  ambling  about  arrayed  as 
a Chinese  pedlar,  selling  packets  of  pins  for  half-a- 
crown  a piece,  and  by  Miss  Chutnee  Turmeric,  the  great 
millionaire  Indian  tea-merchant’s  daughter,  who  has  a stall 
for  dispensing  her  own  papa’s  product,  in  charming  little  two 
ounce  packages,  at  the  low  price  of  seven  and  sixpence. 
Surely  Butler  was  right,  when  he  told  us,  “ that  the  pleasure 
is  as  great,  in  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat.”  Apart  from  the 
object  of  the  festival,  which  is  simply  philanthropic,  and 
consequently  laudable,  the  whole  affair,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  an  audacious,  sparkling  and  sprightly  swindle.  Some  of 
the  ladies  have  stocked  their  stalls  with  the  most  rubbish- 
ing odds  and  ends  of  their  own  bric-a-brac,  for  which  they 
are  charging  fancy  prices  ; while  others  are  “ minting  money  ” 
by  selling  autographs  of  famous  people — signatures,  the 
authenticity  of  which,  I am  afraid,  would  be  disputed  by  Mr. 
Francis  Harvey  of  St.  James’s  Street,  or  any  other  expert  in 
autographs.  But  one  should  never  look  too  closely  into  the 
ethics  of  charitable  bazaars.  Everything,  of  course,  is  done 
with  the  view  of  replenishing  the  depleted  coffers  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Monkeys;  and  if  a lady  does  sell  a few 
dozen  of  autographs,  which  no  more  belong  to  their  reputed 
writers  than  they  do  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  who 
is  to  blame  the  fair  deceivers  ? When  people 

used  to  ask  Albert  Smith  for  autographs  for  a Fancy 
Fair,  he  was  wont  to  reply,  “ By  all  means.  Whose  will 
you  have  ? Shakespeare’s,  Milton’s,  Byron’s,  Shelley’s,  or 
Victor  Hugo’s  ? ” And  forthwith  he  would  proceed  to  scribble 
as  many  apocryphal  signatures  as  were  demanded  from 
him.  Perhaps  a good  many  ruses  of  a harmless  kind  have 
been  practised  by  the  autograph  vendors  of  to-day. 

Here,  however,  is  a stall  heaped  high  with  Chinese  commo- 
dities and  works  of  art,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  indis- 
putable. Pipes,  punch  bowls,  teapots,  concentric  ivory 
balls,  embroidered  silks,  gongs,  flutes,  and  other  musical 
instruments  ; models  in  wax  of  the  hands  with  nails 
hooked  like  claws,  and  the  golden  lily,  or  small  feet 
of  Chinese  ladies;  weapons  of  war;  pictures  on  rice  paper  of 
Chinese  tortures  ; mirrors,  chess  boards,  fans,  stuffed  birds, 
and  a multitude  of  miscellaneous  objects,  all  clearly  ema- 
nating from  the  Flowery  Land,  form  a most  imposing  display, 
presided  over  by  three  charming  members  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  two  of  whom  are  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous 
costume  of  Chinese  ladies,  while  the  third,  who  is  slightly 
embonpoint  is  dressed  as  a mandarin,  with  a long  pigtail. 
Saucy  Sir  Lancelot  Bucketshop,  Bart.,  who  did  so  very  well  at 


Epsom  and  better  at  Ascot,  laughingly  asks  the  lady 
mandarin  whether  her  pigtail  is  a real  one  ? Of  course  it  is, 
replies  the  lady.  Plow  much  would  she  sell  it  for  ? How  much 
will  Sir  Lancelot  give  ? Would  live  guineas  be  acceptable  ? 
Yes,  five  guineas  will  do.  The  lady  mandarin  quietly  pro- 
duces a dainty  pair  of  scissors,  passes  her  left  hand  behind 
her  neck,  coils  her  queue  round  her  palm,  and  snips  off  the 
pigtail,  apparently  at  the  root.  She  hands  the  precious  lock 
to  the  baronet,  and  with  a charming  smile,  pockets  the  five 
guineas.  “ Of  course,  it  is  not  real,”  she  whispers  to  one 
of  her  lady-colleagues.  If  my  information  be  correct, 
this  truly  business-like  lady-mandarin  has  sold  her 
pigtail  on  each  of  the  days  the  bazaar  has  been  open. 
Only,  she  watched  cautiously  for  her  customers,  and 
waited  patiently  for  her  opportunity.  For  example,  pigtail 
number  one  was  purchased  by  the  Hon.  Hiram  Chaw, 
tobacco  planter  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  and  pig> 
tail  number  two,  became  the  property  of  the  Maharajah 
Rumjum  Jellybag,  of  Hookypore.  He  was  so  enraptured 
with  the  lady-mandarin,  that  she  was  nearly  wheedling 
him  out  of  the  big  emerald  which  he  wore  on  his  right 
forefinger. 

It  may  be  whispered,  however,  that  just  as  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  the  hair-selling  device  is  a very 
old  one.  There  is  a well  known  anecdote  that  at  a charitable 
fair  held  at  Frascati’s,  in  Paris,  early  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Phillipe,  one  of  the  stalls  was  kept  by 
the  beautiful  lady  Harriette  D’Orsay,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Blessington,  and  wife  of  the  famous  dandy,  Count  Alfred 
D’Orsay.  Ladies  then  wore  their  hair  in  what  was  called  the 
“Blenheim  Spaniel”  style;  that  is  to  say,  in  a thick  cluster  of 
short  ringlets  on  each  side  of  the  head:  a mode  introduced  by 
a charming  lyric  songstress,  named  Anna  Thillon,  who  sent 
not  only  Paris,  but  London,  half  crazy  by  her  ravishing  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  the  Queen,  in  the  opera  of  the 
“ Crown  Diamonds.”  Among  the  visitors  to  the  bazaar  was 
the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  father  of  the  Count  of  Paris, 
so  well  known  in  “ up-to-date  ” society.  The  Duke  in- 
dulged in  a brisk  flirtation  with  Lady  Harriette,  and 
professed  the  most  passionate  admiration  for  one  of 
her  ringlets.  “Would  you  like  to  buy  one  ? ” asked  the  capti- 
vating dame.  The  Duke  replied  that  he  would  be  enraptured 
to  possess  such  a treasure.  Would  he  give  five  thousand 
francs  for  it?  Gladly.  Lady  Harriette  D’Orsay  coolly 
cut  off  a whole  bunch  of  her  Blenheim  Spaniel  coiffure, 
and  handed  it  to  the  Duke,  who,  having  parted  with  the 
stipulated  sum,  pocketed  his  treasure  and  wTalked  away — not 
looking,  however,  for  the  moment,  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Where’s  the  harm  ? At  the  Chinese  Festival  to-day  winsome 
little  Mrs.  Hernley  Hunter  sold  one  of  her  shoes  for  three  guineas. 
She  had  been  selling  shoes  all  day.  Lady  Boblink,  who  is  as 
tall  as  a maypole  and  as  beautiful  as  a gazelle,  has  been  earn- 
ing many  pounds  sterling  by  biting  off  the  tips  of  cigars,  which 
I should  say  came  rather  from  Plamburg,  or  from  I loundsditch, 
than  from  Havana.  Another  lady,  who  has  a dainty  little 
pavilion  to  herself,  has  done  very  well  by  charging  half  a 
guinea  a head  for  permission  to  see  through  an  unperforated 
brick.  The  modus  operandi  is  of  the  very  simplest  description.  The 
victim,  when  he  is  admitted  into  the  pavilion,  is  requested  to 
fix  his  eyes  on  one  end  of  a brick,  then,  will  he  be  so  kind  as  to 
lift  his  orbs  of  vision.  He  looks  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  sees 
the  other  end  of  the  brick  reflected  in  a mirror.  Consequently, 
he  has  seen  through  the  brick.  Where,  again  I ask,  is  the 
harm  ? All  the  coquettish  touting  and  cozening,  the  extortion 
and  imposture,  and  glaringly  illegal  fortune  telling — for  which 
wretched  gipsy  women  not  in  society  are  sent  to  gaol  with 
hard  labour — all  the  fibbing  and  gambling,  and  downright  high- 
way robbery,  are  done  in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity;  and  let 
us  hope  that  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Monkeys,  including  the 
W’orthy  secretary,  Mr.  Frisky  Pocketum,  will  flourish  like  the 
greenest  of  bay  trees  through  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  Mr. 
Monty  Piffles  and  the  lady  patronesses  of  the  grand  Chinese 
Festival  and  Feast  of  Lanterns  Bazaar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

How  shall  I tell  my  cruel,  my  heart-breaking  story  ? A 
cloud  hangs  over  my  life  which  will  never  be  dispelled.  A 
memory  haunts  me  which  can  never  be  effaced.  Providence 
has  been  merciful  to  me  in  my  misery,  and  I have  much  com- 
fort in  my  affliction.  But  the  past  cannot  be  obliterated. 
Gladly  would  I regard  this  tragic  episode  in  my  life’s  history 
as  a dream,  as  a horrible  vision  that  has  no  reality.  Yet  it  is 
true,  only  too  terribly  true,  and  the  recollection  of  it  will 
sadden  my  soul  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

Perhaps  it  may  relieve  my  mind  to  tell  this  story  as  I have 
been  advised  to  do,  narrating  events  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  occurred  from  a certain  date,  and  as  they  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  me  at  the  time.  It  is  surely  a tale 
stranger  than  ever  yet  was  told,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me 
who  have  been  the  central  figure  in  it,  Others,  too,  will 
wonder  at  it,  but  I hope  it  will  also  lead  them  to  reflect.  For 
when  I review  the  course  of  this  dreadful  ordeal  through  which 
I have  passed,  scorched  and  scarred,  yet  still  chastened  and 
corrected,  I cannot  but  think  that  my  singular  and  sorrowful 
experience  may  have  a certain  psychological  interest  for  those 
who  study  with  a purpose  the  manifold  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind,  and  seek  to  draw  instruction,  even  from  the 
wayward  freaks  of  fate. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Awakening. 

I was  alone,  lying  upon  a couch  and  lightly  clad.  My  first 
sensation  was  that  of  one  awakening  from  a deep  and  pro- 
longed sleep.  I felt  no  pain,  no  physical  discomfort,  but  yet 
experienced  a certain  sense  of  weakness  and  languor.  My 
brain  seemed  feeble,  and  the  slightest  attempt  to  think  or 
reason  fatigued  it  at  once.  So  I lay  for  some  minutes  quies- 
cent, neither  reflecting  nor  observing. 

Presently  I turned  my  head  upon  the  pillow  or  cushion  on 
which  it  was  resting  and  gazed  around  me.  The  room  in 
which  I lay  was  strange  to  me.  The  blind  was  drawn  down 
at  the  window  to  veil  the  glare  of  the  sunshine,  but  the  aspect 
of  the  apartment  was  bright  and  cheerful. 

The  furniture  was  simple  in  design,  but  fashioned  inelegant 
taste  ; the  wall  paper  was  of  a quiet  neutral  tint,  in  harmony 
with  the  colour  of  the  window  curtains  and  chair  covers  ; there 
were  landscapes  in  water-colour  on  the  walls,  and  flowers 
everywhere,  in  vases  and  on  stands,  which  filled  the  atmo- 
sphere with  faint,  delicious  perfume. 

The  room,  as  I have  said,  was  furnished  with  taste,  but  it 
was  not  overcrowded  with  unnecessary  objects.  And  it  was 
neatly  and  tidily  kept,  yet  without  an  appeal  ance  of  severe 
orderliness.  There  was  nothing  slovenly  about  it;  but  nothing 
pedantic.  It  was  a room  arranged  not  merely  to  be  looked  at, 
but  to  live  in  ; it  was  home-like  and  comfortable. 

A few  cozy  lounging  chairs,  some  of  light  cane-work,  were 


distributed  about  the  apartment,  and  over  the  backs  of  these 
were  thrown  coverlets  of  embroidered  stuff  such  as  women 
delight  in  decorating,  and  on  a small  side  table  I noticed  a 
little  pile  of  fancy  needlework,  unfinished,  and  a work  basket. 

Thus,  on  all  sides  there  was  evidence  of  female  care  and 
taste,  and  thence  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  I was  in  the 
hands  of  thoughtful  and  loving  women. 

An  air  of  delicious  silence  and  repose  reigned  around  me, 
but  it  was  not  unbroken.  A soft  monotonous  murmur  fell 
upon  my  ear,  and,  as  an  old  angler,  I recognised  it  as  the 
sound  of  a brawling  stream  making,  not  far  ofl,  its  turbulent 
way  over  a rugged,  stony  bed  in  tiny  rapids  and  miniature 
cascades.  And  mingled  with  it  were  the  trilling  and  twitter- 
ing notes  of  song-birds,  and  nowand  then  the  rustling  of  leafy 
branches  stirred  by  a fitful  breeze,  and  the  sweet,  soft  pealing 
of  distant  bells — church  bells — now  faint,  now  louder,  as  the 
wind  rose  and  fell. 

Where  was  I ? Somewhere  in  the  country,  that  was  clear. 

I could,  at  least,  infer  that  from  my  surroundings.  The  idea 
made  a momentary  impression  on  my  mind,  but  I did  not,  I 
could  not  dwell  upon  it.  The  effort  to  reflect,  to  conjecture, 
was  painful,  repugnant. 

Then,  after  a while,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  ask  my- 
self what  was  the  day  of  the  week.  It  was  an  old  habit  of 
mine  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  and  I dreamily  reflected  that  it 
was  Thursday.  Yes,  Thursday  ; for  was  not  yesterday  Wed- 
nesday ? Yet,  if  so,  why  were  the  church  bells  pealing  ? 
That  was  strange.  But,  as  I have  said,  it  fatigued  me  to 
dwell  even  for  a moment  upon  any  one  subject,  and  I wished 
for  repose — perfect  repose. 

And  so  I lay  there,  I do  not  know  for  how  long,  my  mind 
at  rest  and  my  senses  soothed  by  the  sight  of  the  cheerful 
objects  around  me  and  the  sweet  mingled  sounds  of  the  rush- 
ing river,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  music  of  the  birds,  and 
the  chiming  of  the  distant  bells. 

Presently  the  door  that  faced  me  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  was  opened  slowly  and  carefully,  and  someone  entered 
with  a noiseless  footstep. 

It  was  a beautiful  girl  not  yet  out  of  her  “ teens  ” — very 
fair,  with  golden  rippling  hair  and  tender  blue  eyes,  her  figure 
slight  but  well-knit,  and  her  countenance  denoting  decision  of 
character  and  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  wore  a look  of  care,  and  her  first  glance  was 
directed  to  the  corner  of  the  room  where  I lay. 

I recognised  her  at  once  ; it  was  my  sister — Amy  Ford. 

Very  quietly  she  approached  my  couch.  She  gazed  on  me 
with  an  expression  of  inquiry  rather  than  anxiety,  but  as  she 
met  my  glance  her  features  suddenly  denoted  a feeling  of  ex- 
treme and  joyful  surprise  ; the  pale  face  flushed,  and  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  there  was  a smile  upon  her  lips. 

For  some  moments  she  stood  before  me  as  though  in  doubt; 
then,  in  a tremulous  voice,  and  almost  in  a whisper,  she 
uttered  my  name : 

“ Oscar ! ” 

I said  nothing.  I felt  as  though  it  would  be  too  great  an 
effort  to  speak.  But  the  presence  of  my  sister  pleased  me, 
and  I expressed  my  pleasure  with  a responsive  smile. 

Amy  now  came  close  to  me,  and,  seating  herself  by  my 
side,  placed  her  soft  cool  hand  on  mine  and  said : 

“ Oscar,  dear,  do  you  know  me  ? ” 

Did  I know  her  ? What  a strange  question  ! Such  was 
the  reflection  which  passed  through  my  mind  at  the  time.  But 
I did  not  give  any  expression  to  my  wonder.  I only  answered 
by  pronouncing  her  name. 

“ Amy ! ” 

She  must  have  been  endeavouring  with  a strong  effort  to 
control  her  emotion.  Even  in  my  weak  state  I could  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  she  was  greatly  agitated.  Her  lips,  her  eye- 
lids, quivered,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  hands  trembled. 
But  she  expressed  her  excitement  only  by  exclaiming,  in  an 
earnest  and  subdued  tone  : 

“ Oh  ! thank  God  for  this  ! ” 

Nothing  more  was  said  by  either  of  us  for  some  minutes. 
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Amy  still  sat  by  my  side,  holding  my  hand  and  pressing  it 
with  affection  now  and  then.  And  so  I lay  there,  enjoying 
the  silence  and  repose,  my  mind  wandering  as  it  listed,  with- 
out effort  on  my  part  to  direct  its  course,  and  revelling  in  a 
delicious  sense  of  idleness.  But  presently  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  quiet  which  I found  so  grateful  must  seem  oppressive 
to  her  at  my  side,  and  I turned  my  head  towards  her,  gazing 
into  her  gentle  face,  and  purposing  to  speak. 

But  Amy  bent  over  me  and  kissed  me,  saying  softly  as  she 
did  so  : 

“ Don’t  talk,  dear.” 

I was  glad  of  this  considerate  warning,  for  indeed  I felt  no 
inclination  to  converse. 

So  we  sat  together  for  some  time,  no  sound  breaking  the 
stillness  but  the  murmur  of  the  brawling  stream,  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  and  the  chiming  of  the  distant  bells. 

Those  bells  once  more  puzzled  me,  and  prompted  me  to 
speak  at  last. 

“ Amy,”  I asked,  “ what  day  is  it  ? ” 

“ Sunday,  dear,”  was  her  reply. 

Sunday!  and  yesterday,  I thought,  was  Wednesday.  That 
was  very  strange ; but  I was  not  equal  to  the  exertion  of  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  this  anomaly. 

After  awhile  Amy,  who  had  sat  watching  me  again  in 
silence,  quietly  rose  and  said  : 

“You  will  not  mind  my  leaving  you  for  a few  moments  ? ” 

“ No,”  I answered,  and  then  she  left  the  room. 

It  will,  of  course,  have  been  seen  that  I had  just  shown 
signs  of  recovery  from  an  illness  and  from  a state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. But  at  that  moment  no  thought  of  my  condition 
occupied  my  mind.  I was  only  sensible  of  being  where  I 
was,  very  quiet  and  very  comfortable,  disturbed  by  nothing 
except  that  strange  mistake  about  the  day  of  the  week. 

Surely  yesterday  must  have  been  Wednesday  ! I had  the 
most  vivid  recollection  of  every  incident  of  the  day.  I was 
one  of  a reading  party  of  undergraduates  residing  in  a cottage 
called  Ferndale,  which  we  had  taken  for  a few  weeks  in  a 
beautiful  spot  near  Amberwell,  a small  town  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor.  My  companions  were  Herbert  Wayne  and  John 
Gregory,  and  we  were  waited  on  by  Gregory’s  man,  George 
Andrews,  assisted  by  a woman,  Martha  Wilde,  who  came  up 
every  day  from  Amberwell  to  do  our  housework. 

We  had  risen  early  as  usual,  and  had  done  our  morning 
“ tub”  in  the  river,  breakfasted,  and  worked  till  lunch.  Then 
)ve  went  out  whipping  the  water  for  trout  for  a few  hours, 
and  had  pretty  fair  sport.  We  dined  at  six,  and  I remembered 
that  I felt  ill — hot  and  feverish — had  little  appetite,  and  was 
rather  irritable.  I was  afraid  that  I must  have  appeared  to 
my  companions  to  be  in  a very  unreasonable  frame  of  mind. 
Herbert  seemed  anxious  about  me ; asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  me,  and  so  forth.  Gregory  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  my  ill-temper,  and  put  no  questions  to  me.  But  I was 
equally  irritated  by  both.  I was  angry  with  Herbert  for  his 
solicitude,  and  with  Gregory  for  his  indifference.  I did  not 
recollect  how  the  evening  ended,  or  how  I got  to  bed,  but  I 
supposed  that  we  must  have  all  retired  to  rest  at  our  usually 
early  hour. 

Did  not  all  this  take  place  yesterday  ? Or  had  I been  long 
ill  ? Yes,  that  was  it.  I must  have  been  ill  and  insensible 
for  days,  perhaps  weeks,  and  so  they  brought  me  down  here, 
here  in  the  country,  and  now  I was  recovering. 

I would  not  trouble  my  head  further  on  the  subject.  Doubt- 
less I should  hear  all  about  it  before  long. 

Presently  my  cogitations  were  interrupted.  The  door 
opened  again  and  Amy  returned,  followed  by  another  person 
■ — my  mother. 

Mrs.  Ford  was  not  only  beloved  but  also  greatly  admired. 
Notwithstanding  her  silver-grey  hair  and  matronly  appear- 
ance, she  still  bore  marked  traces  of  the  beauty  of  her  youth. 
She  had  large  radiant  eyes,  dark,  and  full  equally  of  kindliness 
and  intelligence,  while  her  features  were  regular  and  refined, 
suggestive  of  that  culture  and  capacity  which  she  possessed 
to  a high  degree,  but  which  was  only  faintly  indicated  in  her 
- ordinary  conversation. 


A dear,  good,  loving  mother  she  had  ever  been  to  us,  her 
two  children,  and  this  illness  of  mine,  whether  it  had  been  ot 
long  or  brief  duration,  must  have  been  a painful  trial  to  her. 
It  was  evident  that  Amy  had  prepared  her  for  the  sight  of  her 
beloved  son  restored  to  consciousness,  if  not  to  health,  foi 
she  was  quiet,  and  gazed  upon  me  from  her  gentle  brown 
eyes  with  a look  of  intense  but  serene  pleasure. 

“ My  darling  boy,”  she  said,  taking  my  hand  and  kissing 
me,  “ I am  so  thankful  to  find  you  so  much  better.  But  you 
must  keep  very  quiet.  Don’t  ask  us  any  questions,  or  at- 
tempt to  talk.  You  must  not  mind  if  we  sit  silent  with  you, 
at  any  rate  till  the  doctor  comes.” 

I was  grateful  indeed  for  this  loving  consideration.  Any 
aftempt  at  conversation  just  then  must  have  been  as  injurious 
as  it  was  distasteful  to  me.  I instinctively  shrank  from  it, 
for  my  brain  felt  feeble.  I was  exhausted  even  by  the  sfignt 
and  almost  involuntary  exertion  of  recalling  the  events  of  that, 
day,  which  I had  supposed  to  be  “ yesterday,”  and  I could 
not  fix  my  attention  on  any  other  topic. 

So  there  they  sat  till  my  medical  man,  Dr.  Bramber,  came. 
He  was  a portly,  cheery  old  fellow,  with  a bald  head  and  gold 
spectacles,  a stranger  to  me.  He  examined  me,  and  his 
report  was  favourable. 

“ He  will  do  very  well,”  said  the  doctor,  “ but  you  must 
keep  him  quiet,  very  quiet,  for  some  time.  In  fact,  lgave 
matters  in  this  respect  entirely  to  him,  and  don  t attempt  to 
contradict  him  till  he  gets  riotous  and  rowdy.” 

The  doctor’s  visit  was  soon  over  ; and,  indeed,  short  as  it 
was,  I felt  glad  when  he  had  gone,  and  had  left  me  alone  with 
my  sister  to  be  quiet,  perfectly  quiet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A Mystery. 

My  recovery  was  rapid.  I soon  found  that  my  brain  was 
weaker  than  my  body.  Long  inaction  had  enfeebled  me,  but 
I was  surprised  to  discover  how  much  stronger  I was  in  my 
limbs  than  I had  supposed.  On  the  second  day  after  my 
awakening  I was  enabled  to  walk  across  the  room  ; on  the  fourth 
I was  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors. 

Little  by  little  my  faculty  of  sustained  thought  became 
restored,  and  then  I made  some  surprising  discoveries.  In  the 
first  place  I found  that  the  season  was  early  summer,  but  it 
was  late  in  the  summer  when  I broke  down.  Flence  I must 
have  been  lying  ill  for  many  months.  Naturally  I soon  began 
to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  character  and  details  of  my  illness  , 
but  I was  astonished,  and  indeed  not  a little  vexed,  to  find 
that  both  my  mother  and  Amy  were  strangely  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  me. 

“ Don’t  let  us  talk  about  your  illness,  Oscar,  dear,  pleaded 
the  former.  “ The  recollection  of  it  is  very  distressing  to  me. 
It  is  all  over  now,  and  I hope  from  my  heart  that  there  will 
be  no  recurrence  of  it.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  I endeavoured  to  extract  from  her  more 
definite  information.  My  questions  evidently  caused  her  so 
much  pain  that  I was  forced  to  desist  from  pressing  them.. 

It  was  the  same  with  Amy,  whose  confidence  in  all  things 
I had  ever  enjoyed. 

“ Your  illness,  Oscar,"  she  said,  “ has  been  a terrible 
trouble  to  us,  and  both  mamma  and  I wish  to  forget  all 
about  it.  Do  not  revive  all  the  pain  we  have  suffered  on  your 
account  by  dwelling  upon  it.” 

So,  failing  in  my  attempt  to  elicit  the  facts  from  my  female 
relatives,  I was  resolved  to  await  my  father’s  arrival,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  less  reticent  than  they  were,  and  within  a 
week  after  my  restoration  he  came  down  to  see  me. 

He,  William  Ford,  was  the  head  of  a prosperous  firm  of 
shipowners — Ford,  Carrington,  and  Co.  Fie  had  greatly 
desired  to  take  me  into  his  business ; but  I had  felt  and 
expressed  a strong  distaste  for  any  sort  of  commercial  pur- 
suit, and  wished  to  go  to  the  bar.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
I had  been  studying  at  Oxford  ; and  I was  reading  for  my 
final  examination  when  my  unfortunate  breakdown  occurred 
For  my  father,  when  he  found  that  I was  thoroughly,  in 
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earnest  in  the  choice  of  a future  profession,  made  no  attempt 
to  check  my  ambition,  but  encouraged  and  assisted  my  efforts 
to  accomplish  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

He  was  a man  of  enlightenment  and  kindly  feeling,  who 
inspired  his  family  and  his  employes  with  both  affection  and 
respect.  Everybody  liked  him,  but  no  one  could  impose 
upon  him,  or  take  a liberty  with  him.  He  had  a great  in- 
fluence over  me ; and,  while  an  indulgent  parent,  had  ever 
exercised  a strong  hand  without  violence,  which  I found  it 
impossible  to  resist. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  Saturday  following  the  day  of 
my  recovery,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
restraining  his  feeling  of  joy  at  seeing  me  restored  to  health. 
He  grasped  my  hand  with  a trembling  pressure,  and  the  tears 
gathered  in  his  eyes,  but  he  said  very  little  about  my  illness ; 
it  was  plain  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  subject. 

When  at  last  I had  an  opportunity,  of  speaking  with  him 
alone,  and  begged  him  earnestly  to  explain  the  nature  of  my 
malady,  he  gave  me  information  slightly  more  definite  than 
any  I had  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  but  still,  as  I thought  it 
at  the  time,  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

“You  overworked  yourself,  my  boy,”  he  said.  “You 
studied  too  hard,  and  got  a sort  of  brain  fever.  So  Jack 
Gregory  brought  you  back  to  London,  and  then  we  had  you 
taken  down  here.  But  don’t  trouble  yourself  about  the  past. 
All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  take  care  of  your  health.  Give 
up  your  books  for  a time — that  I insist  upon — and  amuse 
yourself  as  well  as  you  can.  There  is  capital  fishing  in  the 
river,  and  there  are  beautiful  walks  in  all  directions.  So 
take  as  much  exercise  and  get  as  much  sport  as  possible." 

There  was  one  remark  of  my  father’s  which  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  me,  and  even  startled  me.  Jack 
Gregory  had  brought  me  back  to  London.  Not  a word  was  said 
about  Herbert  Wayne.  Plow  was  this?  I put  a question 
to  that  effect.  This  inquiry  seemed  to  cause  my  father  some 
embarrassment,  for,  in  a manner  very  unlike  his  usual  prompt 
and  direct  mode  of  response,  he  paused  to  consider  his  answer. 

“It  was  not  thought  necessary,”  at  length  he  said,  “for 
more  than  two  persons  to  accompany  you,  for  of  course 
Gregory’s  man,  Andrews,  went  with  him.  Wayne  was  not 
with  them.” 


Plerbert  Wayne  not  with  them  ? That  was  very  strange. 
Herbert  Wayne  was  my  dearest  and  best  friend ; he  was 
more  than  a brother  to  me.  That  John  Gregory,  and  not  he, 
should  have  brought  me  home  ill,  was  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  I had  ever  heard  of.  I did  not  care  for  Gregory.  I 
could  never  look  upon  him  as  a friend  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term.  There  was  not  that  sympathy  between  him  and 
myself  which  bound  me  to  Herbert  Wayne.  If  there  was 
any  one  most  likely  to  help  me  in  misfortune  it  was  Plerbert, 
and  that  he  had  failed  to  do  so,  in  this  instance,  was  simply 
unaccountable. 

“ Where  is  Wayne  now?  ” I asked. 

“ I cannot  say,”  replied  my  father,  speaking  In  a quick 
sharp  tone,  very  unusual  with  him,  and  slightly  frowning. 

I was  surprised  alike  by  his  answer  and  his  manner  ; but 
«ny  curiosity,  to  speak  of  no  other  feeling,  was  strongly 
excited,  and  I could  not  help  making  further  inquiry. 

“ Do  I understand,”  I asked,  “ that  you  are  unable  or  that 
you  are  unwilling  to  tell  me  where  Herbert  is?” 

“ I can  only  repeat  my  previous  answer,”  replied  Mr.  Ford 
very  gravely.  “ I leave  you  to  form  your  own  conclusions.” 

I was  shocked  and  pained,  even  alarmed,  by  this  singular 
rejoinder.  It  was  tfery  rarely  indeed  that  my  father  thus 
addressed  any  of  us.  If  at  any  time  we  put  a question  to 
him,  which  he  did  not  thing  proper  to  answer,  he  would 
merely  give  a quiet  hint  that  he  did  not  wish  to  reply,  and 
that  of  course  sufficed  to  silence  us.  We  all  knew  that  he 
was  never  reticent  without  good  reasons. 

But  now  his  tone  was  almost  stern,  and  I felt  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  concerning  Plerbert  was  being  kept  from  me. 
What  could  it  be  ? 

I did  not  speak  again  for  seme  moments,  but  watched 


Mr.  Ford’s  countenance  as  he  sat  before  me  with  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground. 

I could  not  abandon  the  subject,  even  at  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing my  father.  1 felt  compelled  to  put  another  question,  or 
at  least  make  a request. 

“ Forgive  me,”  I said,  “ if  in  my  anxiety  I seem  too 
curious,  but  I beg,  I entreat  you  to  speak  more  plainly  and 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  Herbert  Wayne.” 

Mr.  Ford  drew  a deep  breath  and  then  raised  his  eyes.  All 
appearance  of  sternness  had  passed  from  his  face,  but  he 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  mingled  sadness  and 
resolution,  as  he  replied  : 

“ Oscar,  I will  speak  plainly  to  you,  at  least  as  plainly  as  I 
can.  For  reasons  which  I cannot  speak  at  present,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  you  should  ask  any  questions  concerning  your 
friend  Wayne.  There  are,  I may  say,  circumstances  of  a 
painful  nature  connected  with  him,  which  you  will  do  well 
not  to  inquire  into.  I must  therefore  request  you  not  to 
speak  to  me  further  on  this  subject.  And,  above  all,  let  me 
warn  you,  that  if  you  make  any  allusion  to  it  in  the  hearing 
of  your  mother  or  sister,  you  will  cause  them  the  deepest 
distress  and  embarrassment.” 

These  words,  I need  scarcely  say,  perplexed  as  much  as 
they  pained  me.  They  pointed  obviously  to  some 
trouble  into  which  Plerbert  had  fallen,  while  they  in  no  way 
indicated  the  nature  of  it.  Conjecture  on  such  a subject  was 
therefore  useless  ; but  there  was  one  fact  which  I could  not 
fail  to  remember,  and  which  might  have  some  bearing  on  my 
father’s  language. 

Herbert  Wayne  loved  my  sister  and  she  reciprocated  his 
attachment.  It  was  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to  see 
them  united,  but  my  father  was  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
match,  though  my  mother  favoured  it.  We  all  knew  that 
John  Gregory  also  admired  Amy,  and  Mr.  Ford,  though  he 
never  said  a word  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  was  obviously 
disposed  to  encourage  his  suit. 

For  John  Gregory  was  rich,  the  eldest  son  of  a wealthy 
country  squire,  who  made  him  a large  allowance ; while 
Herbert  was  without  parents,  and  was  just  barely  able  to 
keep  himself  at  college  on  a very  slender  income.  There 
was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  little  love  between  him  and 
Gregory,  and  indeed  it  was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  me  to 
have  as  companions  two  men  who  secretly  felt  that  they  were 
rivals. 

Their  antagonism  rarely  found  even  indirect  expression, 
but  it  existed  all  the  same,  and  I knew  that  Herbert  regarded 
Gregory  with  dislike,  as  far  at  least  as  so  gentle  a soul  as  he 
could  dislike  any  human  being. 

Had  Herbert’s  love  for  my  sister  anything  to  do  with  this 
strange  mystery  ? I could  hardly  doubt  it.  To  my  father 
of  course,  after  what  had  passed  between  us,  I could  say  no 
more,  nor  would  I question  my  mother  ; but  there  had  ever 
been  perfect  confidence  between  Amy  and  myself,  and,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Ford’s  warning,  I resolved  to  sound  her  on  this 
mysterious  matter  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

During  the  first  days  of  my  recovery  I found  that  there 
was  among  the  members  of  our  little  household  a person  whose 
exact  position  in  it  I could  not  quite  understand.  This  was 
Tom  Carter,  a cheery,  able-bodied  young  man,  with  a close 
cropped  head,  a rosy  face,  and  small  twinkling  black  eyes. 
He  worked  in  the  garden,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  be  a skilled 
gardener,  for  he  appeared  to  know  very  little  about  horticul- 
ture when  I questioned  him  on  the  subject.  He  was  appar- 
ently employed  as  a sort  of  man  of  all  work,  ready  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything — carpentry,  cleaning,  and  waiting  at 
table,  or  going  on  errands  to  the  village,  or  little  town,  Fall- 
ington,  about  a mile  and  a half  distant. 

Tom  Carter  was  an  amusing  fellow,  with  a pronounced 
cockney  accent,  and  a large  stock  of  small  information.  He 
seemed  to  take  a great  liking  to  me,  and  on  one  pretence  or 
another  frequently  came  into  my  room  and  engaged  in  con- 
versation ; sometimes,  though  uninvited,  taking  a seat,  and 
remaining,  either  gossiping  or  silent,  till  I showed  that  I was 
tired  of  him. 
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He  would  talk  about  anything  except  my  illness., 

“ Don’t  you  bother  your  ’ead  about  that,  sir,  ’ he  said, 
when  I first  broached  the  subject ; “what  you’ve  got  to  do  is 
to  get  well  and  strong  again,  and  then  you’ll  ’ear  all  about  it, 
if  you’ve  a mind.  Lord  ! we’ve  ’ad  a rare  time  with  you,  me 
and  Mrs.  Ford,  and  your  sister,  for  I’ve  done  my  turn 
a-watching  of  you  when  the  ladies  was  tired.” 

I soon  ceased  to  press  any  questions  upon  him,  for  at  last  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  Tom  Carter  had  been  employed 
as  a sort  of  male  nurse.  It  was  a startling  and  a painful 
revelation,  for  it  conveyed  to  me  at  once  the  true  nature  of 
my  illness,  and  accounted  for  the  reluctance  of  my  family  to 
talk  about  it.  The  discovery,  as  I regarded  it,  greatly  dis- 
tressed me  for  a time,  and  I was  annoyed  with  myself  for 
having  been  so  curious.  The  change  that  came  over  my  mind 
in  this  respect  will  readily  be  understood  by  all  who  have 
studied  psychological  medicine.  The  sufferer  from  mental 
disorders  feels  a sort  of  instinctive  aversion  to  discuss  or  even 
to  think  of  his  past  ailment.  He  experiences  a certain  sense 
of  false  shame  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  does  not  like  to  hear 
it  even  alluded  to. 

So  it  was  with  me,  and  I soon  ceased  to  make  any  in- 
quiries as  to  my  illness.  I believed  that  I was  now  thoroughly 
sane,  and  I was  resolved  to  show  that  I did  not  require  the 
services  of  such  an  attendant  as  Tom  Carter.  I kept  very 
quiet  and  docile,  and  by  degrees  his  visits  to  my  room  became 
less  frequent. 

But  when  I was  allowed  to  leave  the  house  I found  that  he 
was  dogging  ray  footsteps  in  a manner  seemingly  careless  and 
accidental,  but  none  the  less  marked  and  intentional.  Fie 
would  profess  to  be  going  the  same  way  as  I was,  and  accom- 
panied me  in  my  walk.  I took  little  notice  of  this  on  the  first 
occasion,  but  when  I next  sallied  forth  I found  Tom  Carter 
again  following  me.  This  proceeding  annoyed  me  intensely, 
and  at  last  I ordered  the  fellow  to  leave.  Fie  begged  my 
pardon  very  civilly,  and  pretended  to  take  another  path,  but  I 
soon  found  that  he  was  keeping  me  in  sight  and  carefully 
watching  me. 

But,  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  I saw  that  I was  unrea- 
sonable in  thus  resenting  this  attention.  Doubtless,  my 
friends  considered  it  to  be  a necessary  precaution,  and  I was 
bound  to  submit  to  it. 

Besides,  Tom  Carter  amused  me  with  his  cockney  humour, 
and  he  was  so  good-tempered  and  good-natured  that  I soon 
broke  the  somewhat  sulky  silence  with  which  I had  at  first 
received  him,  and  allowed  him  to  walk  by  my  side,  and 
listened  with  pleasure  to  his  cheery  chat. 

But,  after  a time,  I had  a more  congenial  companion,  for 
one  day  Amy  proposed  to  accompany  me.  I gladly  accepted 
this  welcome  offer,  and  we  had  a delightful  ramble  among  the 
charming  lakes  and  woods,  and  by  the  ever  fascinating  river. 

We  talked  of  many  things  by  the  way,  but  all  the  while  one 
subject  was  uppermost  in  my  mind.  I was  eager,  yet  reluc- 
tant, to  broach  it,  but  as  we  neared  our  home  I resolved  to 
hesitate  no  longer. 

“Amy,”  I said,  after  we  had  walked  side  by  side  for  some 
time  in  silence.  “ What  is  this  strange  mystery  concerning 
Herbert  Wayne  ? ” 

The  question  thus  suddenly  put,  startled  my  sister.  She 
paused  in  her  walk,  and  looked  terribly  agitated.  A sort  of 
shiver  passed  over  her ; she  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
and  turned  ashy  pale.  I was  sorry  that  I had  spoken  so 
abruptly. 

“ Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? ” she  inquired  in  a hoarse 
voice. 

“ Because  I have  questioned  my  father,”  I replied,  “ and  he 
refused  to  give  me  any  information.  Amy,  you  must  know 
the  reason  of  Flerbert’s  absence  ; will  you  not  relieve  my 
anxiety  and  tell  me  what  has  become  of  him  ? ” 

Amy  did  not  answer  for  some  moments.  She  stood  before 
me  with  downcast  eyes  as  though  considering  what  to  say. 
Then  she  turned  upon  me  a glance  so  full  of  sadness,  so 
piteous  in  its  ent-reaty,  that  it  went  to  my  heart. 

“ Dearest  Oscar,”  she  said,”  do  not  speak  to  me  of  Herbert. 


Never  mention  his  name  again  to  me,  or  to  any  one.  Has 
not  papa  begged  you  not  to  question  me  about  him  ? ” 

“ Fie  has,  indeed,”  I replied.  *“  But  you  know  what  his 
feeling  is  toward  Herbert.  Yes,  I have  been  warned  not  to 
talk  to  you,  or  to  our  mother  about  him  ; 1 was  told  that  if  I 
did  so  I should  deeply  pain  you,  and  such  it  seems  is  the 
case.  Do  I understand  that  there  is  some  secret  with  regard 
to  Flerbert  ? ” 

Amy  again  paused  to  consider  her  answer,  and  then  she 
replied  : 

“Yes,  Oscar,  there  is  a secret  concerning  him  which  cannot 
be  told,  which  you  must  never  know,  must  never  inquire 

about.  It — it Oh  ! For  God’s  sake,  Oscar,  do  not  ask  me 

what  it  is.” 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a tone  of  almost  passionate 
despair.  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  her  face  seemed  con- 
vulsed with  agitation.  Never  had  I seen  in  any  one  such 
cruel  signs  of  mental  agony. 

I could  not,  I dared  not,  press  her  further  on  a subject  that 
caused  her  such  terrible  pain. 

“ It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Amy,”  I said.  “ Come  let  us  go 
home.” 

Then  we  resumed  our  walk  in  silence,  and  I formed  a 
resolution. 

Whatever  might  be  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  absence 
of  Herbert  Wayne,  I was  determined  to  solve  it,  not  by  ques- 
tioning my  relatives,  but  in  some  other  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— 4 

" Lady  Mary  Wortley  took  snuff ; Madame  du  Bocage  also,  no  doubt ; 
we  fear  even  the  charming  Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  my  lady  Harvey. 
Steele,  in  the  character  of  Bickerstaff,  speaking  of  his  half-sister,  Miss 
Jenny  Distaff,  who  was  a blue-stocking  and  about  to  be  married,  thinks  it 
desirable  that  she  should  not  continue  to  have  a nose  ‘ all  over  snuff’  in 
future." 

" The  frock  coat  is  another  matter,  except  as  to  collar,  which,  in  its 
present  or  bolstered  shape,  is  always  ugly.  As  to  the  great-coat,  it  makes 
a man  look  either  a man  in  a sack,  or  a shorn  bear.  It  is  cloth  upon 
cloth,  clumsiness  made  clumsier,  sometimes  twice  overcloth  waistcoat, 
cloth  coat,  cloth  great-coat, — ‘a  three-piled  hyperbole.'  It  is  only  proper 
for  travellers,  coachmen,  and  others  who  require  to  have  no  drapery  in  the 
way.  A cloak  is  the  only  handsome  over-all." 

Von  Nissen’s  Life  of  Mozart. — In  the  four  last  months  of  his  life, 
when  his  health  was  fast  declining,  he  wrote  “ Die  Zauberflote,"  " La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,”  the  " Requiem,"  two  cantatas,  a concerto  for  the 
clarionet,  besides  other  things.  The  history  of  the  "Zauberflote"  was 
this : Schikaneder,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mozart,  and  manager  of  a 
theatre,  came  to  him  in  much  trouble,  and  asked  him  to  write  an  opera  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  Vienna  public,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  affairs 
from  ruin.  Mozart  undertook  the  task,  upon  condition  that  if  the  opera 
succeeded,  he  should  return  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  score  to  other 
theatres,  so  as  to  recompense  his  labour.  The  opera  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  in  a few  weeks  Mozart  heard  that  it  had  made  its  way 
to  other  parts  of  Germany,  though  no  manager  had  bought  a score  from 
him.  When  he  was  told  of  the  knavery  of  Schikaneder,  all  he  said  was 
" Der  Lumpl"  (the  rapscallion) — and  forthwith  the  whole  affair  was  for- 
gotten." 

“ Mozart  composed  even  during  his  recreation.  Some  friends  who 
were  one  day  playing  at  billiards  with  him  in  a coffee-house  in  the  suburbs 
of  Prague  observed  that  while  the  game  went  forward  he  often  took  a 
book  out  of  his  pocket,  cast  a glance  into  it  and  played  on,  singing  at  the 
time  the  Thema,  hm-hm-hm.  They  were  astonished  and  delighted  when 
he  played  to  them  at  Duschek’s  house  the  beautiful  quintet  in  the 
“Zauberflote  " between  Tamino,  Papageno,  and  the  three  ladies,  which  he 
had  actually  completed  at  the  billiard  table." 

" He  would  often  listen  to  the  wild  music  of  the  Bohemian  peasants. 
There  was  at  an  inn  in  Prague,  where  he  lodged,  a harper  who  entertained 
the  guests  with  the  favourite  airs  from  " Figaro,”  a self-taught  man,  who 
knew  nothing  of  notes.  Mozart  heard  him,  called  him  into  his  chamber, 
and  played  a thema  on  the  pianoforte,  asking  him  if  he  thought  he  could 
at  once  make  variations  upon  it.  The  man  pondered  a little  while,  and 
asked  him  to  play  the  subject  once  more.  He  then  varied  it  so  well  that 
Mozart  was  delighted,  and  made  him  a handsome  present." 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


{At  Lady  Velvet's.) 

Lady  Velvel  : You  cannot  imagine  how  glad  I am  to  be 
at  home  again.  Though  my  visit  to  Ascot  was  in  every  way 
a delightful  one,  still  there  is  always  a sense  of  something 
very  akin  to  joy  when  I return  to  my  own  nest  after  being 
an  absentee,  even  for  a few  days.  What  is  it,  I wonder,  that 
makes  us  feel  such  pleasure  in  our  own  surroundings,  even 
when  they  are  inferior  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  more 
grandeur  than  our  own?  No  matter  how  I enjoy  a visit,  no 
matter  what  fuss  I have  made  over  me,  no  matter — anything, 
I always  have  the  same  restful  happy  feeling  of  absolute  con- 
tentment when  I set  foot  in  my  own  home,  after  sojourning 
for  awhile  in  the  home  of  another. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Yes.  It  is  the  same  with  me,  only,  per- 
haps, intensified.  For  you  see  I never  know  how  Henry  is 
getting  on  without  me.  He  is  such  a curiously  helpless 
individual  in  home  matters.  He  hates  the  house  and  every- 
thing in  it  when  I am  away.  Fie-  never  knows  where  to  find 
anything,  and  when  cook  appeal  to  him  to  know  what  he 
will  have  for  dinner  he  gazes  at  her  in  the  blankest  be- 
wilderment and  vaguely  inquires  what  she  has  in  the  house, 
and  when  told  he  can  have  anything  he  likes  to  order,  he  is 
more  bewildered  than  ever,  and  ends  by  saying  lie  will  dine 
at  the  club.  Flenry  has  been  spoilt,  I am  afraid.  I have 
humoured  him  by  ordering  everything,  so  that  when  he  is  left 
to  his  own  devices  for  a few  days  he  is  quite  at  a loss  to  know 
what  to  do ; and  yet  when  we  dine  at  a restaurant  he  is  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  can  select  an  admirable  dinner  and 
t?ay  for  it  in  the  most  cheerful  manner. 

Lady  Velvel  : I had  such  a terrible  cold,  too,  while  I was 
at  Ascot,  and  although  my  friends  were  goodness  itself  in  nurs- 
ing and  dosing  me  with  gruel,  hot  milk,  and  whisky,  and  end- 
less other  things  calculated  to  remove  the  objectionable 
disorder,  I felt  I was  a very  poor  sort  of  creature,  and  by  no 
means  a pleasant  visitor.  With  a climate  like  ours,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  know  how  to  dress  oneself  to  be  on  the 
right  side  for  warmth  or  coolness.  Did  ever  a climate  play 
such  tricks  as  ours,  I wonder  ? Not  the  same  for  two  hours 
together ! 

Mrs.  Armful  : It  is  certainly  a most  difficult  one  to  live  in, 
or  rather  to  dress  in,  and  entails  a lot  of  luggage  when  one 
goes  away  ; for,  as  sure  as  fate,  if  one  takes  only  thin  clothes, 
a biting  cold  sets  in.  If  the  trunk  contain  only  thick  apparel 
the  weather  turns  hot  and  sultry.  Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, their  is  nothing, like  tailor-made  gowns  for  general 
utility  and  comfort.  You  are  never  wrong  in  donning  these 
comfortable  frocks.  If  the  sun  should  by  any  chance  shine 
too  fiercely  you  are  nicely  protected  from  its  fiery  warmth. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sun  at  all — only  a chill  wind 
blowing  from  the  north — you  are  protected  from  that.  I 
have  carefully  considered  this  question  of  dressing  to  suit  the 
climatic  requirements  of  England,  and,  after  much  anxious 
thought,  and  the  infliction  of  a great  many  colds  caught 
through  trying  to  dress  according  to  the  season — lured  on  by 
an  occasional  glitter  of  the  sun  to  don  a pretty  muslin  frock — 


I have  finally  decided  never  to  wear  anything  but  tailor-made 
gowns ; and  I have  long  since  seen  the  wisdom  of  my  de- 
cision, for  I am  always  prepared  for  any  change,  however 
sudden. 

Lady  Velvel:  On  the  Tuesday  at  Ascot  I saw  several 
women  in  sealskin  jackets.  They  looked  so  funny  worn  over 
crepons  or  muslin  gowns.  I have  no  doubt  a good  many  of 
the  thinly  gowned  women  were  not  really  so  cold  as  they 
looked.  For  so  many  of  us  don  the  warm  woollen  combina- 
tions under  our  summer  finery,  and  thus  combine  winter  com- 
fort with  summer  attire. 

Miss  Tabinet  : The  cold  weather  has  been  a terrible 
check  on  river  dissipations  and  garden  parties.  Who  cares 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  spend  a day  on  the  river  if  they  are 
obliged  to  take  thick  wraps  and  strong  umbrellas  instead  of 
light  dust  cloaks  and  dainty  sunshades  ? 

Mrs.  Armful:  No  one  I should  imagine,  unless  they  had 
some  strong  and  particular  reason  for  such  endurance.  Fancy 
sitting  down  to  lunch  on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  cold 
feet,  blue  noses,  and  a general  goose-fleshy  feeling  gradually 
creeping  over  your  entire  body, ’till  at  last  you  feel  as  if  you 
hate  your  goodnatured  host  with  a deadly  hatred  for  ever 
more.  You  listen  to  the  wind  as  it  howls  and  moans  through 
the  trees,  and,  with  a painful  yearning,  you  long  for  the  day 
to  end  that  you  may  get  home,  have  a fire  in  your  bedroom, 
have  something  hot  and  strong,  with  a [dash  of  lemon  in  it, 
and  retire  to  rest  under  a couple  of  blankets  and  a nice  eider- 
down quilt. 

Miss  Tabinet  : It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  poor  mortals  are 
never  allowed  to  be  satisfied.  We  grumble  at  the  heat ; we 
grumble  at  the  cold  ; we  are  ill-tempered  when  it  snows  ; and 
still  more  so  when  it  rains.  It  is  our  fate  to  be  doomed  to 
walk  the  earth  for  a certain  number  of  years  and  give  vent  to 
as  much  grumbling  as  we  possibly  can,  and  I think  we  carry 
out  the  decree  of  fate  right  royally. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Talking  of  grumbling  reminds  me  of  an 
incident  that  occurred  to  me  a few  days  ago.  I sent  my 
cook  to  an  oil  and  colourman’s  shop  to  order  some  bundles  of 
firewood.  The  owner  of  the  shop  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
anything  else,  and  on  being  told  that  the  only  thing  she  re- 
quired was  firewood,  he  refused  to  serve  her,  saying  that  he  had 
had  quite  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  no  longer  intended 
delivering  firewood  to  anyone  unless  they  purchased  soap, 
candles,  or  at  least  something  besides  wood.  When  cook  came 
back  and  informed  me  of  this  fact,  I called  at  the  shop 
myself  to  know  the  reason  of  this  refusal  to  serve  me.  It 
appeared  that  the  owner  of  the  emporium  had  forbidden  his 
foreman  to  serve  any  one  with  firewood  only,  as  there  was 
no  profit  on  this  particular  purchase,  and  therefore  it  did  not 
pay  him  to  deliver  it  unless  the  customer  would  buy  some- 
thing else  on  which  he  could  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
deliver  the  wood.  I said  it  was  a pity  his  master  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain  this.  How  were  the  customers 
to  know  the  secrets  of  the  trade  as  to  wrhat  goods  realised 
the  most  profit.  I told  him  that  until  lie  mentioned 
this  matter  to  me  I had  never  given  it  any  thought,  and 
that  if  he  liked  to  serve  me  with  soaps  and  other  things  at 
the  same  prices  I pay  at  the  larger  shops  I would  be  just  as 
willing  to  buy  from  him  as  from  anyone  else ; and  so  we 
arranged  the  matter,  and  my  wood  wasdelivered  togetherwith  a 
packet  of  candles,  two  or  three  packets  of  my  much  loved  Sun- 
light soap,  and  some  matches.  How  often  explanations  will  clear 
up  misunderstandings.  I and  the  foreman  now  quite  under- 
stand what  to  do. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I wonder  more  people  do  not  go  In  for 
giving  children’s  garden  parties.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  give 
them  so  much  more  pleasure  than  winter  parties.  So  few 
children  care  for  dances,  while  nearly  all  love  games  of  every 
sort.  A fancy  dress  garden  party  for  children  would  be 
delightful.  How  pretty  they  would  look,  what  games  they 
could  have.  Boys  are  always  at  a disadvantage  at  a Christ- 
mas dance.  They  rarely  dance  well,  while  at  a garden  party 
they  would  appear  to  advantage.  Then  again,  one  could 
think  of  so  many  pretty  costumes,  and  the  hostess  could  hire 
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so  many  things  to  amuse  the  youthful  mind  without  turning 
her  house  upside  down  ; and  the  children  would  have  such  fun 
and  more  room  to  have  it  in.  Of  course,  only  those  possessed 
of  a nice  garden  could  indulge  in  this  form  of  party-giving. 
Fancy  having  a large  merry-go-round — always  so  dear  to  the 
young — fixed  on  the  lawn  ; a Punch  and  Judy  show  in  a nice 
corner  under  a tree ; a conjuror  under  another,  and  so  on  I 
Something  could  be  provided  for  all ; and  the  refreshments 
served  out  in  the  open — weather  permitting — would  always 
please. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I had  photographs  of  myself  and  the 
children  taken  the  other  day ; I think  we  shall  get  some 
really  lovely  pictures. 

Lady  Velvel  : Indeed  ; where  did  you  go  ? 

Mrs.  Armful  : To  Miss  Mason,  the  lady  who  sometime 
ago  bought  a business  from  Mr.  Fall,  the  well-known  Baker 
Street  photographer.  This  business  is  just  opposite  Kensing- 
ton Palace  Gardens,  Bayswater  Road.  Since  Miss  Mason 
took  possession  she  has  done  wonders  with  the  place.  She 
has  a really  first-class  operator,  who  turns  out  pictures  equal 
to  any  I have  seen  either  from  Bond  Street,  Paris,  or 
Vienna,  and  at  half  the  cost.  Some  two  years  ago  I was 
photographed  there,  and  when  I wanted  to  have  the  children 
done  I thought  I could  not  do  better  than  take  them  to  the 
same  place.  So  I interviewed  Miss  Mason,  a very  clever  little 
lady  (a  relation,  by  the  way,  of  George  Dawe,  the  well-known 
painter  who  was  attached  to  the  Russian  Court),  and  after 
a good  deal  of  talk  on  our  side,  we  settled  on  our  various 
positions.  Miss  Mason  produces  beautiful  pictures  from  old 
photographs.  I gave  her  one  of  my  father,  and  when  I saw 
the  result  of  my  order  I was  simply  amazed — a permanent 
carbon  on  porcelain  enlarged  from  the  carte-de-visite  to  cabinet 
size.  This  for  two  guineas.  If  you  could  only  have  seen 
the  faded  old  photograph,  you  would  wonder  how  so  perfect 
a picture  could  have  been  got  from  it.  Then  again,  she 
is  very  successful  in  taking  one  particular  head  from 
a group,  obliterating  the  rest  and  giving  the  selected 
one  a good  background  so  that  no  one  would  ever  suspect 
it  had  once  figured  in  a group.  She  also  has  some 
very  exquisite  ivory  miniatures  painted  in  the  most 
artistic  colours.  These  can  also  be  copied  from  any  faded 
old  photographs.  Of  course  they  are  expensive,  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  they  are  worth  the  sum  asked.  What  you 
would  have  to  pay  ten  or  fifteen  guineas  for  in  Bond  Street, 
she  can  do  for  five  or  eight.  She  has  surrounded  herself  with 
a most  efficient  staff,  and  knows  whom  to  employ  for  the  best 
work.  This  versatile  and  truly  energetic  little  lady  also 
goes  in  for  making  life  size  oil  paintings,  still  from  the 
old  faded  photo,  without  in  the  least  losing  the  likeness. 
These  she  does  from  fifteen  guineas  upwards.  The  secret 
of  Miss  Mason’s  success  is  that  she  is  a thorough  artist  and 
understands  the  business  she  is  engaged  upon. 

Lady  Velvel:  You  must  show  me  these  pictures  next 
time  I come  over  to  see  you. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I suppose  soon  we  shall  be  having  all  the 
streets  up,  and  general  discomfort  when  we  take  our  walks 
abroad.  At  these  times  we  get  acquainted  with  streets  one 
never  knew  before.  ’Buses  and  cabs  get  jumbled  up  together 
in  a hopeless  mass  of  confusion.  The  street  outside  my  flat 
is  being  stoned  and  rolled.  Every  morning  when  I awake 
I hear  the  steam  monster  going  slowly  up  and  down  in  its 
cumbersome,  laborious  fashion.  I shall  not  be  sorry  when  it 
has  done  its  duty  here,  and  is  taken  off  to  disturb  someone 
else.  The  steam-roller  is  a capital  invention,  and  soon  makes 
the  road  nice  and  smooth  after  the  stones  have  been  thrown 
on,  so  we  must  not  grumble  at  the  noise  it  makes  while 
doing  its  work  when  we  think  how  the  horses  must  bless  it 
for  saving  them  from  going  over  the  hard,  loose  stones  they 
had  to  travel  on  in  the  days  before  this  monster  was 
brought  on  the  scene. 

Lady  Velvel:  I feel  so  sorry  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  season  is 
drawing  to  a close.  That  woman  is  a perfect  wonder.  The 
older  she  gets,  the  more  wonderful  she  appears.  Not  only 
is  her  acting  the  most  marvellous  ever  yet  seen,  but  the 


actress  herself-— who  seems  to  get  younger  instead  of  older. 

I wonder  when  I look  at  her  if  there  is  such  a thing  as  eternal 
youth.  If  only  we  could  find  it  1 What  a glorious  find  it 
would  be.  How  few  of  us  can  grow  old  gracefully,  and  how 
many  of  us  would  gladly  walk  into  the  cloud  of  fire,  so  ably 
depicted  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  “ She,”  if  we  could  thereby 
gain  beauty  and  eternal  youth.  Few  women  could  resist  such 
a chance ; they  would  stake  their  all  to  win  or  lose.  Who  is 
there  that  would  not  risk  everything  to  be  made  beautiful  and 
above  all — youthful  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  : I sent  for  a few  of  Edmondson’s  patterns 
the  other  day.  I think  they  are  some  of  the  best  I have  ever 
seen.  Such  a wonderful  selection,  and  as  regards  price  and 
quality  simply  marvellous.  Beautiful  tweeds,  suitable  for 
summer  or  winter  wear,  at  4s.  6d.  a yard,  double  width, 
Stylish  checks  at  5s.  a yard.  These  are  really  wonderfully 
good,  and  would  make  a gown  fit  to  be  worn  anywhere  and 
on  any  occasion.  The  colours  are  pale  browns — dark  blues 
with  a dash  of  red.  Delightful  shot  silks,  too,  with  floral  designs. 
Fancy  a golden-brown  ground  shot  with  blue,  the  flower  a 
geranium  with  pale  green  leaf — a singularly  effective  com- 
bination, and  distinctly  novel.  Pretty  useful  black  and  grey 
stripe  silks  at  prices  commencing  at  is.  8d.  These  make 
nice  tea-gowns,  trimmed  with  black  lace ; most  women 
generally  have  a quantity  of  this  lying  idle.  With  these  cheap 
silks  any  girl  who  is  clever  can  make  a really  handsome, 
serviceable  gown  for  something  under  30s.  Edmondson’s 
Surah  silks  are  well  worth  buying,  some  at  3s.  (all  pure  silk) 
being  particularly  worth  the  money.  The  shades,  too,  are 
lovely — greens,  yellows,  mauves  and  blues,  all  equally  beautiful. 
Some  shot  Surahs  at  2s.  suitable  for  lining  jackets  are  very 
cheap.  The  black  co-operative  silks  range  in  prices  from  3s.  6d. 
to  53.  6d.  These  are  good  wearing  and  exceedingly  effective. 
No  one  need  wish  for  better  silk.  Then  there  are  endless 
beautiful  brocades.  Among  the  cotton  fabrics  I noticed  some 
very  pretty  washing  crfipons  in  all  colours,  also  some  fine 
zephyrs  at  8-§d,  very  useful  and  stylish,  becomingly  trimmed 
with  some  of  the  lovely  guipure  lace  which  is  now  so  cheap. 
Satines  are  pretty,  but  I should  not  recommend  them,  as 
they  so  soon  look  shabby.  A cream  corduroy  cloth  at  2s. 
and  a serge  at  2s.  3d.  are  both  useful  and  becoming  to  slim 
figures  for  smart  gowns.  The  black  satin  stripe  grenadine 
I liked  immensely  ; they  look  so  nice  made  over  colours  and 
adorned  with  jet.  Delightful  check  muslins  at  6d.  a yard 
would  make  charming  aprons  or  children’s  frocks.  The  good 
old-fashioned  pique  crops  up  again  in  a new  guise.  I could 
go  on  enumerating  endless  new  things  among  this  wonderful 
box  of  patterns,  but  must  stop  now. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

R.  D.  J. — (1)  Wo  know  nothing  personally  of  the  lady  you  name,  but 
have  heard  she  is  a good  instructress.  (2)  If  you  are  clever  at  millinery 
you  would  soon  obtain  an  appointment  in  London  or  elsewhere.  For 
people  who  are  proficieniin  any  branch  of  millinery  or  dressmaking  there 
is  always  an  opening,  but  you  must  know  your  work  well  and  have  a 
certain  amount  of  creative  cleverness  to  succeed  in  either  branch.  It  is 
not  enough  nowadays  to  be  able  to  trim  the  hats  and  bonnets  of  your 
mothers  and  sisters.  They  are  not,  as  a rule,  the  best  judge  of  your  style. 
We  should  advise  you  to  go  to  Paris  or  Vienna  and  study.  There  you 
would  get  the  best  instruction  possible  to  obtain,  though  no  doubt  it  would 
cost  you  more  ; but,  if  you  really  feel  you  have  a decided  talent  for  millinery, 
you  would  do  well  to  begin  in  a thoroughly  good  house  and  learn  the 
business  right  throughout.  We  will  make  inquiries  about  the  studies  you 
name,  so  if  you  will  look  out  in  next  week’s  Boudoir  Replies  we  may  be 
able  to  give  you  some  advice  about  it.  To  your  questions  3 and  4 we  will 
also  makes  inquiries. 

Titi-fal-la. — We  are  obliged  for  all  the  details  you  have  given  us  re 
good  and  bad  laundresses,  but  we  still  hold  to  our  own  opinions  011  the 
subject. 

Cookie. — I should  advertise  in  the  Morning  Post,  Times,  or  Daily 
Telegraph,  stating  exactly  what  you  want.  You  do  not  say  if  you  wish  to 
lecture  on  cookery,  give  lessons,  or  go  out  as  a lady  cook.  We  think  if  you 
write  to  Miss  Younghusband,  Gentlewomen’s  Employment  Club,  7c, 
Lower  Belgrave  Street,  she  would  assist  you  and  give  you  every  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Sea-Side. — We  are  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  can  recommend 
the  Misses  Morrison's  Boarding  House  (61,  Warrior  Square).  It  is 
delightfully  clean  and  the  rooms  cheerful  and  very  comfortable.  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea  is  a charming  place,  either  in  winter  or  summer. 
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CHAPTER  X. — Continued. 

" 1 will  write,"  she  answered  wearily.  "Good-bye,  Alee — I — I am  very 
tired." 

He  gazed  anxiously  into  her  face.  " Eleanor,  don't  be  too  hard  upon 
yourself.  Don't  be  too  hard  on  me." 

" I will  try  not  to  be — too  hard." 

Again  there  was  the  break  in  her  voice. 

"Iam  not  satisfied,”  he  cried.  “ I cannot  bear  to  leave  you  like  this." 

"Good-bye  Alec,”  she  said.  "Kiss  me,  good-bye,  and  believe  that 
whatever  happens  I love  you." 

They  bade  each  other  good-bye.  " It  will  not  be  for  long,”  he  said. 
•'  The  months  will  soon  pass,  and  you  will  occupy  yourself,  for  that  is  best 
for  you." 

" Yes.  I shall  be  very  busy.  Good-bye — my  one  love — my  only  love 
In  all  this  world." 

• ••••• 

Eleanor  said  good-bye  to  Rose.  She  did  not  let  the  Derricks  know  of 
her  projected  departure,  but  she  wrote  a little  note  to  Violet,  which  she 
asked  Rose  to  deliver. 

" I am  going  to  do  what  you  asked.  Try  not  to  be  sorry  that  I have 
crossed  your  path,  and  think  of  me  sometimes  in  your  prayers. 

" Eleanor.” 

She  did  not  write  to  Alec.  He  would  not  expect  a letter  yet.  She  said 
to  herself  that  she  would  do  so  before  sailing  for  America. 

Oh  these  strange  lonely  journeys  ! She  sat  huddled  in  a corner  of  the 
carriage  and  watched  the  dreary  landscape  and  the  snow-laden  pine  trees 
as  the  train  whirled  past.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  more  desolate. 
It  gave  her  an  odd,  grim  satisfaction  to  find  when  she  reached  England  that 
the  Darlow  divorce  case  was  already  forgotten.  Her  lawyer,  who  had 
been  kind  and  sympathetic,  and  profuse  in  proffers  of  help  and  counsel, 
was  suave  and  courteous  and  kind  still ; but  his  thoughts  were  evidently 
engrossed  with  other  woes.  Even  Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles  seemed  less 
fanatically  interested.  But  she  too  was  kind.  Eleanor  did  not  object  to 
her  sympathy  taking  a more  business-like  form.  The  appointment  was 
ratified,  and  Eleanor  arranged  to  sail  for  New  York  on  the  following  week. 
One  pilgrimage  she  made  before  leaving  England.  It  was  to  the  Midland 
manufacturing  city,  where  she  had  lived,  and  where  her  little  child  was 
buried.  She  laid  her  last  bunch  of  white  flowers  on  the  dead  child’s  grave. 
It  was  her  farewell  to  the  old  life. 

She  did  not  stay  at  the  town  near  which  her  home  had  been,  but 
came  over  in  the  afternoon  from  a place  near  and  went  back  to  London 
that  night.  She  wept  silently  behind  the  thick  veil  all  the  way,  and  the 
tears  were  a relief. 

Two  days  later  she  was  to  leave  England,  and  she  told  herself  that  she 
would  never  return.  Her  rooms  looked  bare  and  cold,  with  all  the  photo- 
graphs and  little  personal  belongings  packed  up.  They  had  one  sacred 
association,  however.  Here  Alec  had  found  her  ; here  he  had  asked  her  to 
cast  in  her  lot  with  his.  Oh ! if  the  door  would  open,  if  he  would  come 
once  again  ! Should  she  have  the  courage  now  to  send  him  away  ! She 
worked  herself  up  to  the  fancy  that  he  would  come.  And  then  it  was  as 
though  there  were  a ghost  in  the  room.  She  seemed  to  see  him  standing 
there ; she  seemed  to  feel  again  his  kisses  on  her  lips,  his  strong 
arm  around  her ; and  she  was  going  to  renounce  for  ever  the 
right  to  that  strong  arm.  And  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  all  ? He 
would  get  her  letter,  the  letter  that  she  must  write  before  to-morrow 
night.  He  would  try  to  find  her ; he  would,  perhaps,  follow  her  to  America. 
Well,  she  had  provided  against  that  ; her  post  was  not  to  be  on  the 
Washington  paper  of  which  she  had  spoken  to  him,  but  on  anew  venture, 
of  which  he  would  know  nothing,  and  which  he  would  not  associate  with 
her.  She  had  told  Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles  that  she  was  going  to  change  her 
name,  and  had  begged  that  her  address  might  be  given  to  no  one.  There 
would  be  no  identity  between  Eleanor  Darlow  and  Mrs.  Blake— she  had 
chosen  her  mother's  name — the  editress  of  the  ladies’  column  of  a Chicago 
newspaper. 

She  began  her  letter  to  Alec.  She  wrote  pages,  and  tore  them  up.  Who 
does  not  know  what  the  writing  of  such  a letter  means,  and  how  at  the  end 
the  simplest  words  and  the  baldest  explanations  seem  best  ? There  was 
nothing  to  be  said.  He  was  waiting,  hoping,  trusting ; and  she  was  going 


to  blast  his  hopes,  to  wreck  his  trust.  Ah  well  I He  would  turn  to  Violet. 
Man  is  but  man ; a woman’s  love  is  a mighty  thing.  Violet  loved  him,  and 
Violet  would  build  up  again  the  happiness  which  she — his  first  false  love 
had  destroyed.  It  was  best  so. 

The  nine  o'clock  post  brought  a letter  from  Lausanne.  It  was  in  Rose 
Polhill's  handwriting.  It  ran  thus  : — 

" I am  writing  to  catch  you  before  you  sail.  I think  you  ought  to  know 
that  Violet  Derrick  died  this  morning.  She  had  another  relapse  after  you 
left.  It  was  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  the  doctor  said,  which  I am  told 
is  a not  uncommon  consequence  of  influenza.  She  went  from  one  fainting 
to  another,  and  for  two  days  was  kept  alive  by  brandy.  It  ended  at  four 
o’clock  this  morning.  Her  people  are  in  despair,  they  never  realized  till 
the  last  that  there  was  any  danger.  I have  not  dared  to  go  near  them. 
Perhaps,  if  she  had  not  nursed  me  she  might  not  have  died.  She  was 
unconscious,  and  passed  away  in  sleep.  She  was  a human  flower  of  rare 
sweetness.  God  rest  her  soul  I 

" I am  sorry  for  you.  I am  sorry  for  Alec  Dundas.  I am  sorry  for  her 
afflicted  parents,  but  I am  not  sorry  for  Violet.  I believe  in  heaven,  and 
she  is  happier  there  than  she  could  have  been  on  earth. 

" I want  to  know  something  about  America,  when  you  get  there.  I am 
thinking  of  leaving  Lausanne,  and  they  say  that  in  the  States  there  are 
openings  for  young  artists — not  that  I am  young,  except  in  art.  Anyhow, 
write  and  tell  me  how  the  thing  strikes  you.  We  might  live  together, 
and  save  house-rent.  I shouldn’t  either  bother  you  or  prey  upon  you, 
and  I shouldn’t  let  you  bother  me.  Frankly,  I agree  with  Alec  Dundas — 
You  are  too  handsome  to  live  alone,  and  you  might  go  and  make  anotner 
mess  of  things. 

“Your  affectionate  cousin, 

“Rose  Polhill." 

Violet  was  dead!  The  news  almost  stunned  Eleanor.  Wrhat  did  it 
mean — this  queer,  horrible  scheme  of  life,  in  which  the  innocent  suffered 
and  the  guilty  went  free  ? Why  should  Violet  die  and  her  husband  live  ? 
Why  should  that  other  woman  who  had  sinned  with  her  husband — why 
should  she  herself — why  should  Alec  Dundas  have  been  left  and  \ iolct 
taken  ? It  was  all  a dreary  mystery,  and  perhaps  the  strangest  and 
dreariest  part  of  the  mystery  was  that  she  should  feel  so  little  her  own 
part  in  the  tragedy. 

She  could  not  write  to  Alec  now.  She  could  not  even  write  to  Rose. 
Perhaps  on  the  steamer  she  might  be  able  to  write. 

But  on  the  steamer  the  stunned  feeling  lasted  still.  She  wondered  if  it 
would  ever  leave  her.  And  yet,  as  regarded  her  new  career,  her  faculties 
were  broad  awake.  She  lay  awake  at  night,  making  plans  for  the  work 
she  had  to  do.  She  determined  that  henceforth  work  should  be  her  one 
passionate  interest.  She  would  write  her  novels  in  the  hours  when  the 
paper  did  not  require  her  services.  She  would  dip  her  pen  in  her  heart’s 
blood,  and  the  world  should  wonder.  She  would  make  a name  for  her- 
self. Alec  would  read  her  writings.  They  should  tell  her  story.  They 
should  tell  him  how  much  she  loved  him. 

She  was  very  glad  to  be  going  to  a totally  new  place.  It  would  be 
easier  to  get  away  from  the  past  and  to  live  in  the  present.  Yet  when  she 
reached  New  York,  the  place  did  not  seem  so  totally  new.  She  bad  to 
stay  there  a little  while  to  learn  something  of  the  routine  of  newspaper 
work  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  editors  and  people  at  the  head  office. 
As  she  went  along  the  Brooklyn  streets  and  suburbs  there  were  things 
here  and  there — a wooden  verandahed  cottage,  a bit  of  log  fencing  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  an  unkempt  traveller  like  a bushman — which 
reminded  her  of  the  scenes  of  her  girlhood.  The  impression  deepened 
as  she  went  west. 

It  was  at  a little  wayside  town  that  she  posted  her  letter  to  Alec. 
The  letter  was  very  short  and  yet  it  had  taken  her  hours  to  write  it : — 

" It  is  best  that  we  should  part.  Your  mother  was  right.  For  us  to 
marry  with  a living  barrier  and  a grave  between  us  would  be  a sin.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  happiness  of  that  sort  is  not  for  me  in  this 
world.  I have  had  my  chance  and  I have  spoiled  it.  My  youth  is  gone 
and  my  life  is  over,  and  I have  only  my  work  to  live  for.  Don’t  add  to 
the  bitterness  of  my  regrets  by  making  me  feel  that  I have  spoiled  your 
chance  too.  You  are  a man  and  you  will  love  some  other  woman — you 
would  have  loved  Violet  again  if  she  had  lived— and  the  future  will  still 
hold  for  you  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  I shall  take  comfort  in 
thinking  that  this  may  be  so.  I will  write  no  more,  of  what  use  since  it 
would  only  be  to  repeat  that  we  must  part  Alec,  good  bye. 

"Your  friend,  Nellie." 

» He  will  not  try  to  find  me  after  that,"  she  said  to  herself.  " He  will 
think  that  I don’t  care  for  him,  that  I have  never  really  cared.  And  that 
is  best." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

September  again.  Two  years  since  that  fateful  meeting  on  the  Rhine. 
The  autumn  colouring  in  America  is  more  gorgeous  tthan  the  colouring  on 
the  Rhine,  and  there  are  no  ruined  castles  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  yet  there  are  people  who  say  that  the  Hudson  reminds  them  somehow 
of  the  Rhine,  especially  where  the  magnificent  grey  cliffs  of  the  Palisade  rear 
themselves  abruptly  from  the  river's  edge,  and  seem  fit  foundations  for  a 
mediaeval  fortress,  with  their  scanty  fringe  of  herbage,  their  seams  and 
scars,  and  grey  look  of  age. 

The  Rhine  was  in  Eleanor's  mind  as  she  sat  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the 
great  river  steamers  going  towards  Albany.  She  was  on  her  way  home 
after  her  summer  holiday,  and  a day  or  two  in  New  York,  and  was  going 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  and  Niagara. 

She  thought  of  the  Lorelei  rock,  and  then  of  the  hills  round  the  Cat 
Castle,  as  she  looked  back  from  below  Nyack  upon  the  bluffs,  stretching 
out  and  closing  in  the  river,  where  they  seemed  to  join  the  wooded  slopes 
of  the  opposite  shore.  They  were  very  beautiful  these  hills,  flecked  with 
light  and  shadow,  and  clothed  in  a wonderful  autumn  robe  of  dappled  green. 
It  was  something  in  their  conformation— or  was  it  some  mysterious  sense 
of  propinquity  ? — that  brought  the  Rhine  so  vividly  before  her  imagination, 
and  for  a moment  almost  fancy  that  she  saw  Alec  Dundas  among  the  crowd 
of  passengers  that  thronged  the  further  deck.  She  got  on  to  the  little  oval 
raised  platform,  which  is  railed  in  on  these  steamers,  and  has  seats,  so  that 
one  can  sit  arid  watch  the  walkers  passing  .to  and  fro.  There  was  a man 
with  a grey  coat  and  a red  beard.  She  saw  his  back,  and  then  he  moved 
away,  and  disappeared  behind  the  cabin.  What  an  absurd  fancy  that  it 
was  her  old  love — her  old  love  who  had  never  even  sought  out  Rose,  or 
tried  to  discover  some  sign  of  her  existence,  but  had  accepted  her  cold  dis- 
missal, believing,  no  doubt,  that  she  no  longer  cared  for  him,  as  she  had 
intended  him  to  believe.  The  band  was  playing  airs  from  the  '*  Mikado.” 
And  now  the  river  opened  into  a great  basin,  so  that  the  steamer  seemed 
to  have  entered  a lake,  and  the  Rhine  fancy  was  lost.  And  now  again  the 
banks  were  flat  and  wide,  and  made  her  think  of  the  river  she  knew  in 
Australia. 

Presently  they  got  near  West  Point,  and  there  was  a bustle  upon  deck, 
and  men  came  crowding  from  below.  The  banks  had  narrowed,  and  the 
shores  seemed  very  close ; wonderful  rocky  shores,  all  overgrown  with 
sumach  and  glistening  patches  of  grey  among  the  gorgeous  reds  and 
yellows.  Here  the  river  takes  a curve,  and  the  cliffs  block  the  horizon. 
Low  down,  there  is  a wooden  shed  and  landing  place,  and  there  were 
people  standing  there  waiting  for  the  steamer.  The  band  stopped  playing 
and  disembarked.  Another  band — a maimed  band — minus  many  instru- 
ments, but  dashing  into  martial  tunes,  came  on  board  instead.  In  its 
wake  followed  the  passengers  to  that  of  the  " Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

A man  came  on  board  with  a red  beard  and  blue  eyes  that  had  a weary 
expression.  Pie  looked  much  older ; he  looked  much  sadder ; but  it  was 
Alec  Dundas.  Eleanor  sank  back  upon  her  chair.  At  last  1 Fate  was  at  work 
again.  Would  he  notice  her,  she  wondered.  And  she  remembered  with 
a curious  thrill  that  her  hair  was  uncovered,  and  that  it  was  as  bright  as 
it  had  ever  been.  He  had  told  her  once  that  no  woman  in  the  world 
had  ever  such  hair  as  hers  ; and  once  he  had  laughingly  said  that  it  was  a 
danger  signal.  He  did  not  see  her,  but  tuirned  in  another  direction.  She 
waited  perfectly  motionless,  as  her  way  was  when  she  was  deeply  agitated. 
She  never  knew  how  long  she  waited.  It  might  have  been  hours.  People 
went  too  and  fro;  there  was  the  sound  of  talk,  and  buzz  of  laughter. 
The  maddening  band  went  on — they  were  playing  Scotch  airs  now ; and 
it  began  to  be  luncheon  hour,  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  came 
from  the  saloon.  • 

She  left  her  seat  on  the  little  dais  and  went  into  the  saloon,  where  she 
ate  some  luncheon.  Alec  was  not  there.  Then  she  went  back  to  the 
deck,  and  placed  herself  beside  the  bulwarks ; and  before  she  had  sat 
there  many  minutes  he  came  towards  her. 

She  had  dreamed  of  that  meeting  in  her  sleeping  and  her  waking  hours  ; 
had  wondered  whether  it  would  be  in  this  world ; had  wondered  if  he 
would  have  his  wife  by  his  side ; had  wondered  whether  he  would  start  • 
whether  his  eye  would  deepen  and  darken  as  they  had  a way  of  doing 
when  he  was  moved,  or  whether  she  would  be  no  more  to  him  than  a 
pale  shadow  of  a past  he  was  resolved  to  forget ; had  wondered — oh, 
many  vain  and  useless  wonderings  ! 

He  stopped  abruptly ; and  there  came  over  his  face  a strange,  doubting 
look  of  astonishment  and  joy.  He  stepped  closer  and  looked  into  her  face, 
and  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  met  and  clung  together  in  one  long,  question- 
ing gaze.  He  held  out  both  his  hands,  and  took  hers,  and  they  stood  for  a 
moment  without  speaking. 


" Nellie,”  he  said  at  last. 

And  then  she  gave  a foolish  little  laugh,  half  way  between  tears  and  a sob. 
“ It’s  fated,”  she  said,  " that  we  shall  meet  on  a river.” 

" Are  you  glad  to  see  me  ? " he  asked,  hungrily. 

"Yes,”  she  answered,  and  added  with  a passionate  tremor  in  her  voice, 
"You  know  I’m  glad.” 

Her  answer  satisfied  him.  " Sit  down,”  he  said,  " and  let  me  sit  beside 
you  ; I have  so  much  to  say.  It  seems  years,  centuries,  ages,  since  we  said 
good-bye  in  Lausanne ; and  I thought  it  was  for  such  a little  while,  and 
all  the  time  you  knew.  • Nellie,  did  you  know  ? " 

"Yes,  I knew.  I meant  that  it  should  be  like  that.  I tried  to  write  to 
you  in  London,  and  then  Rose  wrote  to  me  about  her  death,  and  I felt  I 
could  not  write.  It  seemed  like  the  voice  of  Heaven  bidding  us  part.” 

" I think  she  is  happier,  Nellie,  than  she  would  have  been  on  earth. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  that  that  I too  was  silent  after  I got  your  letter. 
I thought  you  would  think  that  1 did  not  care.” 

"I  thought  so  for  a few  weeks— a few  months,  perhaps,  and  then  I de- 
termined to  give  myself  ar.d  you  two  years.  I have  let  the  two  years  pass, 
and  1 am  here,  and  Fate  has  brought  us  together  once  more.” 

" Did  you  know  where  I was  ? ” 

" I went  to  Mrs.  Lathrop  Bowles'  people,  and  they  would  tell  me  nothing. 
They  said  that  they  did  not  know  your  name.  And  then  I tried  to  find 
you  through  Miss  Polhill." 

" Ah  I But  Rose  is  with  me — in  Chicago." 

" I learned  that  she  was  in  Chicago,  after  a hunt  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a detective.  No  one  could  tell  me  anything  about  you,  but  I 
guessed  that  she  was  with  you  ? " 

" Rose  has  been  very  good  to  me,”  said  Eleanor.  " I don’t  know  how  I 
should  have  got  on  if  it  had  not  been  for  Rose.  She  kept  me  from  feeling  too 
lonely ; and  she  is  doing  so  well.  You  don’t  know  ! Rose  has  made  quite 
a little  name  for  herself  at  Chicago,  and  has  more  orders  than  she  can 
execute.” 

" I’m  glad  of  that.  And  you  ? " 

" Oh  I get  on  very  well  too.  I am  now  an  experienced  journalist." 

"Eleanor,  you  haven't  asked  me  why  I have  come  all  this  way  to  sea 
you." 

She  looked  a little  frightened,  and  as  if  recalled  to  the  realities  of 
things,  and  to  the  sense  of  struggle.  " I don't  know  Alec — unless — 
perhaps  it  is  to  tell  me  that  we  can  still  be  friends." 

" Friends  ! Yes  I hope  so." 

" There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not.  We  have  had  time  to  get 
accustomed — and  we  are  ever  so  much  older." 

" Two  years  older — twenty  four  months — since  that  day  on  the  Rhine 
We  are  patriarchal  Nellie.  You  are  thirty-two,  and  I am  forty.  It  is  a 
tremendous  age." 

"Don't  laugh  at  me.  You  know  what  I mean.  We  have  suffered  a 
great  deal,  and  we  have  got  past  the  fever  and  fret  of  youth.  I have  lived 
a lifetime  in  these  two  years." 

“ And  I think  that  I have  lived  a lifetime  in  them  too,"  he  said  gravely 
••  Eleanor,  have  you  heard  any  English  news  lately  ? " 

She  looked  at  him,  startled  at  his  tone.  “ No,  why  do  you  ask  ? 1 

" Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  something  may  have  happened  in  these 
two  years  which  would  release  you  from  all  vestige  of  obligation — real  or 
fancied  ? ' ’ 

" No,”  she  said  again,  but  her  face  became  paler. 

" I have  a message  for  you  from  my  mother.  It  is  this,  that  she  will 
welcome  you  to  her  heart  as  her  son’s  wife.  Do  you  understand  now  ? ” 

" No,”  she  gasped  quickly.  " Alec,  tell  me.” 

" Mr.  Darlow  is  dead.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  three  months 
ago.” 

Not  a word  was  spoken  for  several  minutes.  Eleanor  sat  quite  impassive, 
her  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

"Nellie,  will  you  marry  me?” 

She  turned  to  him,  and  for  answer  laid  her  hand  in  his.  They  got  up 
silently  and  walked  along  the  deck  to  the  stern  and  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  steamer's  track,  which  narrowed  away  into  the  distance. 

" God  bless  you  Alec  for  having  been  faithful  to  me,"  she  said  softly. 

The  End. 


The  Genesis  of  Mint  Julep. — The  next  halt  was  at  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Downie,  a Scotchman,  who  first  introduced  to  Sir  Augustus’s  acquaint- 
ance the  inestimable  beverage  called  mint  julep.  He  intimates  a suspicion 
that,  though  celebrated  as  an  American  invention,  it  might  have  been  im- 
ported from  Downie's  native  regions ; but  here  he  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
wrong.  We  should  not,  however,  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  it  largely 
adopted  by-and-bye  in  this  country. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦ 

THE  RUSSIAN  CUISINE. 

There  is  a run  on  things  Russian  just  now,  and  novels  deal- 
ing with  Muscovite  matters  are  as  plentiful,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  blackberries.  I should  say,  judging  from  internal 
evidence,  that  the  majority  of  these  weavers  of  Russian 
romances,  have  had  about  as  much  personal  experience  of  the 
Land  of  the  Czar  as  I have  had  of  polite  society.  But  let 
that  pass.  I want  to  tell  you  something  about  Russian 
cookery,  and  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  possible  impres- 
sion that  the  Russians  f are  a'f'people  who  chiefly  support 
existence  on  rye-bread,  pickled  cucumbers,  caviare,  and  train- 
oil,  with  a tallow  candle  occasionally  by  way  of  a treat.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  the  fare  of  the  Russian  peasantry  is 
sufficiently  coarse,  the  cuisine  enjoyed  by  the  well-to-do  and  the 
wealthy  is  a very  appetising  one.  In  the  very  highest  ranks 
of  society  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  the  cuisine  is 
entirely  and  exquisitely  French,  and  the  chef  is  usually  an 
artist  from  Paris.  There  are,  however,  certain  national 
dishes  which  are  prepared  in  Russian  households,  and  which 
are  regularly  served  at  the  best  hotels  in  the  two  great  cities 
of  Russia.  I do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  a long  string  of 
names  and  dishes  in  Russe,  as  I am  not  anxious  to  make  a 
vain  show  of  familiarity  with  foreign  languages,  or  to  print  a 
long  list  of  words  which  you  would  not  be  able  to  pronounce, 
and  which,  probably,  you  would  not  remember.  I may,  how- 
ever, just  hint  that  the  name  of  the  cabbage  soup,  for  which  I 
have  given  you  a recipe  on  the  other  side,  sounds  precisely 
like  a sneeze.  Of  course,  a Russian  dinner,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Northern  nations,  is  preceded  by  a “ snack,”  or  rather, 
a variety  of  “ snacks  ” served  on  a large  tray,  which  is  some- 
times placed  on  the  sideboard  of  the  dining-room,  and  sometimes 
on  a table  in  the  back  drawing-room,  where  the  guests  are 
received.  The  ‘.‘snacks”  or  relishes  may  consist  of  fresh  caviare, 
raw  herrings,  smoked  salmon,  sun-dried  sturgeon,  raw  smoked 
goose,  radishes,  cheese,  sliced  sausages,  cod  sounds,  raw  ham, 
and  bread  and  butter.  With  these  appear  liqueur  glasses  of 
Kummel,  Kirschwasser,  Maraschino,  Anisette,  and  Vodka,  or 
Corn  Brandy.  Among  the  soups  is  a cold  ice  one,  with  a 
stock  of  half  fermented  rye  or  barley  beer,  with  pieces  of 
herring,  cucumber,  meat,  and  ice  floating  in  it.  For  the  iced 
spinach  and  sorrel  soup,  there  is  a recipe  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  another  capital  hot  soup,  to  which  I must  fain  give 
its  Russian  name,  which  is  easy  to  remember.  This  is 
“ Borsch.”  Prepare  a pot-au-feu , with  a piece  of  brisket  of 
beef,  vegetables,  and  a piece  of  smoked  bacon,  which  has 
first  been  blanched.  When  the  meat  is  nearly  done, 
add  a mince,  composed  of  raw  beetroot,  onions,  leeks, 
quarter  of  a white  cabbage  head,  a piece  of  celery  root,  and 
fry  the  whole  in  butter  on  a moderate  fire ; then  season  your 
vegetables  and  moisten  with  two  quarts  of  broth.  Let 
the  liquid  boil  over  a moderate  fire  ; last  of  all,  add  the  meat 
and  the  smoked  bacon,  cut  into  middling-sized  squares.  At 
the  last  moment  mix  into  the  soup  a little  sour  juice  of 
beetroot ; mix  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  raw  beetroot, 
j-asped.  The  Russians  are  also  very  fond  of  smoked  fish, 
from  which  the  fillets  are  taken  out,  and  the  skin  removed. 
These  are  cut  into  slices,  put  together  in  their  original  shape, 
and  dished  up  with  a genuine  Russian  sauce  of  mustard, 
olive  oil,  and  vinegar.  They  make  excellent  patties  also  of 
the  flesh  of  the  sturgeon,  and  likewise  of  isinglass.  They  eat 
very  much  like  fishy  muffins.  There  is  also  a wonderful  dish 
of  fish  and  cabbage,  which  requires  a good  deal  of  pepper  to 
make  it  go  down,  and  is  a dish  which  I can  scarcely  recommend. 
The  Russians  are  intensely  fond  of  cold  boiled  sucking  pig,  and 
make  a splendid  dish  of  it.  You  must  take  your  pig, 
divide  him  in  pieces,  boil  him  with  -white  wine ; let 
him  cool,  and  bone  him  ; then  you  encrust  a mould  with 
pounded  ice,  which  you  endue  at  the  bottom  and  all  round 
with  poached  white  of  egg,  gherkins,  and  beetroot.  Dip  each 


item  in  aspic  jelly  previous  to  putting  it  in  the  mould ; then  pour 
a thick  layer  of  jelly  on  the  bottom  of  the  mould ; let  it  set,  and 
then  arrange  the  pieces  of  boiled  piggy  alternated  with  minced 
gherkins,  and  whole  capers,  being  careful  to  leave  a hollow 
all  round  the  mould.  Fill  this  hollow  with  cold  liquid  jelly, 
well  set.  When  ready  to  serve,  dip  the  mould  in  warm  water, 
turn  piggy  out  on  a dish,  and  serve  with  horse  radish  sauce. 
I make  no  pretence  of  this  dish  being  a cheap  one,  but  ours 
is  a magazine  for  all,  and  we  are  entitled,  now  and  again,  to 
give  expensive  recipes  as  well  as  cheap  ones. 


RECIPES. 

Beef  and  Cabbage  Soup. — This  is  the  national  soup  of  the  whole  ol 
European  Russia,  eaten  by  all  classes.  There  is  an  expensive  and  there  is  a 
cheap  way  of  preparing  it.  You  have  already  been  told  that  this  soup  has 
a name  the  pronunciation  of  which,  in  Russ,  sounds  precisely  like  a 
sneeze.  Prepare  a good  stockpot  of  broth  made  of  beef  and  bacon  and  a 
duck;  chop  two  onions,  which  fry  with  butter  in  a stewpan;  mix  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  which  fry  for  five  minutes  ; dilute  with  the  pre- 
pared broth  which  you  have  previously  passed  through  a tammy ; then 
stir  the  liquid  until  boiling  ; remove  it  to  a corner  of  the  stove ; skim  the  fat 
and  let  it  slowly  cook  for  an  hour.  Meanwhile,  blanch  two  fine  crisp 
cabbages,  cut  in  quarters ; put  into  a stewpan,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  spread  with  moderately  fat  bacon  ; add  a few  young  carrots  and  parsley, 
and  a leek  or  two  cut  into  oblong  pieces ; let  them  braise  together  in  the 
bacon-fat.  When  done,  drairf  them  carefully  through  a sieve  and  put 
them  into  the  tureen  with  the  remainder  of  the  broth,  with  a few  fillets  of 
duck,  and  some  little  blocks  of  the  boiled  beef  and  lean  bacon  ; skim  your 
fat  off  the  soup  and  add  three  pinches  of  chopped  green  fennel;  have 
ready  a butter  boat  of  half-sour  cream  which  pour  into  the  soup  when 
served.  The  Russians,  equally  with  the  Greeks,  delight  in  this  sour  cream. 
The  Turks  exult  over  it;  but  if  you  are  afraid  of  the  cholera  leave  the  sour 
cream  alone. 

Baked  Ice. — This  originally  Russian  dainty  is  known  at  Delmonico’a 
famous  restaurant  in  New  York  as  an  “ Alaska.”  Prepare  a composition 
of  cream-ice,  which  should  be  frozen  rather  hard  than  otherwise.  Prepare 
a souffle  with  four  whites  of  eggs,  and  a little  syrup ; a few  minutes  previous 
to  serving,  dish  the  ice  in  a dome  shape  on  a very  cold  dish  which  is 
solidly  fixed  in  a stewpan,  the  bottom  of  which  is  filled  with  pounded  rice. 
Place  the  souffle  rapidly  over  the  ice,  and  immediately  push  the  stewpan 
into  a brisk  oven,  and  leave  it  there  just  time  enough  to  allow  the  souffle 
to  set  and  assume  a light  gold  hue.  It  is  a very  pretty  dish,  "as  a 
surprise,”  and,  as  has  been  shown,  in  all  conscience  cheap  enough,  if  you 
have  an  ice-machine. 

Cold  Soup. — Allow  to  blanch  separately  in  a pan,  four  handfuls  of 
spinach,  and  two  handfuls  of  sorrel ; drain  and  pass  through  a sieve,  mix 
the  vegetables  and  place  in  a pan,  diluting  with  a quart  of  very  well 
clarified  veal  or  chicken  stock.  The  Russians  use  as  stock  " kvas,’1  a 
beverage  made  of  partially  fermented  rye,  but  this  I do  not  think  English 
people  would  like,  any  more  than  they  do  the  German  beer-soup.  Put 
your  stock  and  vegetables  into  a large  pan  ; mince  into  thin  slices 
some  cooked  and  cold  salmon,  or  any  other  fish  that  comes  handy.  Pre- 
pare and  cut  into  dice  a small  cucumber,  slightly  salted,  also  pare  a few 
crayfish  ; add  a small  quantity  of  grated  horse-radish,  and  keep  your  pan 
on  the  ice  till  it  is  time  to  serve.  Then  mix  in  the  soup  some  pieces  of 
Wenham  Lake  ice.  If  you  will  only  take  care  to  have  your  stock  so 
thoroughly  clarified  as  to  be  free  from  fat,  you  will  find  this  cold  soup  in 
summer  most  refreshing  and  most  palatable. 

Wild  Boar’s  Head. — If  you  are  out  of  wild  boars,  tame  pig’s  head  will 
do  quite  as  well.  Cut  the  head  with  the  neck  as  long  as  possible  ; when 
it  is  clean,  bone  it  and  split  it  underneath,  leave  it  in  salt  four  days ; after  which 
drain  the  head,  steep  it  in  cold  water,  and  put  it  into  a marinade,  or  mild 
pickle  of  vegetables,  spices,  and  any  cheap  red  wine,  for  three  days  longer. 
Then  drain  the  head,  which  stuff  with  a forcemeat  of  fat  bacon,  sausage 
meat,  pounded  spices,  and  cooked  fine  herbs  ; stuff  the  head  well ; sew  it 
up  ; close  the  opening  of  the  neck  with  a large  piece  of  fresh  pork  rind ; tie 
the  head  with  string  to  give  it  the  right  form ; wrap  it  up  tightly  in  a 
cloth,  keeping  the  ears  upright ; wall  it  up  with  three  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
one  underneath  and  two  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  quite  straight ; 
place  it  in  a braising  pan  ; moisten  liberally  with  vinegar  and  water  , let  it 
boil  five  hours;  drain  it  on  a dish  ; take  it  out  of  the  cloth,  in  which  wrap 
it  again  to  cool ; when  cool,  unpack  it,  pare,  glaze,  and  dish  it  up ; set 
round  with  aspic  jelly.  This  is  a famous  dish  for  suppers  and  luncheons. 
The  only  forms  in  which  we  dress  pig’s  head  are  as  “ brawn,”  as  Bath-chap, 
and  as  “ collared."  Try  the  Russian  recipe. 

Punshki. — I give  this  dish  its  Russian  name,  because  I cannot  just  now 
invent  another  designation  for  it.  Chop  and  fry  one  onion  ; add  to  it  the 
meat  of  sliced  fillet  of  veal,  fry,  season,  take  it  off  the  fire  to  cool ; thenchopit 
fine  and  add  two  or  three  chopped  hard  boiled  eggs  and  a pinch  of  parsley. 
Thicken  the  preparation  with  a little  reduced  sauce,  portable  soup,  or 
glaze.  Roll  out  a pound  and  a quarter  of  light  pie  paste,  cut  out  of  the 
fiat  with  a cutter  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter  as  many  rounds  as  you 
want.  Make  your  pates,  press  them  all  round,  and  place  them  on  a 
floured  napkin  to  let  the  paste  rise  to  the  temperature  of  the  kitchen.  A few 
minutes  before  serving,  plunge  them  in  hot  lard,  and  fry  a rich  brown. 
Pish  on  a folded  napkin, 
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nespoqtfeqts. 

4 

Esmeralda  (Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street)  is  desirous 
to  learn  whether  she  should  write  Marchioness  of  “ Anglesey  ” 
or  “ Anglesea.”  A pretty  dance  you  have  led  me,  madam, 
in  my  endeavour  to  answer  your  query.  If  the  dictionary 
derivation  is  correct,  it  should  be  “Anglesey” — the  Saxon 
“ Angles  ey  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  Island  of  the  English.  The 
word  is  given  as  “ Anglesey  ” in  Roberts’  “ Gossiping  Guide 
to  Wales;”  in  Ainsworth’s  “Universal  Gazetteer”  both 
“Anglesey”  and  “Anglesea”  are  given;  in  /‘Chambers 
Encyclopedia  ” (which,  according  to  my  literary  foes,  is  the 
i;- i'j  jul'X  u*  .eicrsnce  that  I ever  consult)  we  have  “ Anglesey.” 
In  Phillip’s  “ Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference  ” we  have 
“Anglesea.”  In  Saunder’s  “Celebrities  of  the  Century,” 
Haydn’s  “ Dictionary  of  Dates,”  Foster’s  “Peerage,”  Gur- 
wood’s  “ Wellington  Dispatches,”  and  Charles  Knight’s 
“Popular  History  of  England”  “Anglesey”  occurs;  but 
in  “ Cassell’s  Illustrated  History  of  England  ” we  have 
“Anglesea.”  It  is  “Anglesey”  in  “Horace  Walpole’s 
Letters”;  in  Kelly’s  “Post  Office  London  Directory”  we 
have  an  “ Anglesea  ” Street,  Bethnal  Green ; but  in  the 
Court  section  of  that  monumental  lexicon  of  London  it  is 
stated  that  the  Marquess  of  “ Anglesey  ” resides  at  Beau- 
desert  Park.  In  the  “ Greville  Memoii's  ” it  is  “ Anglesey  ” ; 
and  in  John  Wilson  Croker’s  “Diaries  and  Correspondents” 
we  have  “ Anglesea  ” in  the  index  and  “ Anglesey  ” in  the 
text.  Do  you  know',  “ Esmeralda,”  what  was  the  young  lady’s 
reply  when  she  was  asked  to  explain  the  difference  between 
an  attorney  and  a solicitor  ? She  said  that  she  was  not  quite 
certain ; but  that  she  thought  it  must  be  the  same  distinction 
that  existed  between  an  alligator  and  a crocodile.  So  I 
should  say  is  the  case  of  “ Anglesey  ” versus  “ Anglesea.”  If 
“ Esmeralda  ” likes  to  send  me  a bottle  of  smelling  salts  by 
Parcels’  Post  I shall  be  obliged.  I feel  faint. 

Mrs.  A.  PIiggs  Todd  (Clapham  Road)  is  thanked  for  her 
sensible  and  tolerant  communication  with  regard  to  the  per- 
nicious custom  of  sending  small  children  to  pawnbrokers  and 
public-houses.  To  do  so  is  to  put  them  to  the  high  road  to 
perdition  ; but  I fully  recognise  the  dire  straits  to  which 
hard-working  house-mothers  are  put  to  get  a little  help  in 
their  incessant  toil. 

J.  S.  (Ham  Hill,  Birling,  Maidstone,  Kent)  is  cordially 
thanked  for  his  version  of  Sydney  Smith’s  recipe  for  a winter 
salad,  which  I have  pasted  down  in  my  cuttings  ledger 
against  my  own  version. 

H.  E.  B.  (Nunliead,  S.E.). — Thanks  for  the  picture  of  a 
“Council  of  War”  at  the  office  of  Household  Words,  which  you 
kindly  sent  me.  The  Council  are  considering  the  plan  of 
campaign  for  a Chidstmas  number.  Self  and  Partner  are 
just  doing  the  same  thing  ourselves  for  Sala’s  Journal. 
Charles  Dickens  in  the  chair  is  very  good  ; so  is  Wilkie 
Collins  reading  the  first  chapter  of  a sensational  romance ; 
but  I miss  William  Plenry  Wills,  Dickens’s  indefatigable 
assistant  editor;  and  I scarcely  think  John  Hollingshead  was 
present  at  any  of  their  bygone  Councils.  A portrait  of  W. 
May  1 homas  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  As  regards 
my  own  picture,  I can  only  wonder  whether  I ever  wore  the 
astounding  garments  in  which  the  artist  has  presented  me. 
Well,  perhaps  I did  don  a swallow-tail  coat,  plaid  trousers 
of  the  pattern  of  a chess  board,  and  a cravat  with  a bow  as 
big  as  a boomerang,  early  in  the  fifties. 

E.  P.  (Dublin),  and  also  a second  correspondent  from 
Dublin,  arc  quite  right  in  reminding  me  that  Michael 
William  Balfe,  the  composer  of  the  “ Bohemian  Girl,”  and 
many  more  tuneful  operas,  was  an  Irishman  of  the  Irish  ; 
and  .that  he  was  born  in  Plunt  Street,  Dublin,  off  Grafton 
Street,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1808.  I never  said  that  dear 
Balfe  was  an  Englishman ; but  I am  afraid  that  somebody 


else  in  this  Journal  did;  and  I do  not  write  every  line  in 
Sala’s  Journal.  I remember  Balfe  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
my  mother,  fifty-five  years  ago.  As  a little  round-headed, 
red-faced  boy,  I witnessed  the  first  performance  of  the  “ Maid 
of  Artois,”  with  Malibran  as  the  heroine,  and  “ The  Siege  of 
Rochelle.”  Balfe’s  two  daughters,  Louisa  and  Victoria,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  Duchess  of  Frias,  were  my  play- 
fellows in  childhood ; and  late  in  life  I had  the  pleasure  of 
helping  Balfe’s  widow  to  persuade  the  admired  Dean  Stanley 
to  allow  a memorial  of  her  gifted  husband  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Balfe  did  not  die  “ of  a broken  heart,”  as 
my  correspondent  infers.  He  died  a prosperous  country  gentle- 
man. He  had  an  odd  fancy  in  his  declining  years  for  trimming 
lamps.  Every  morning  all  the  lamps  used  in  his  house  were 
placed  in  array  before  him  ; and  he  would  spend  at  least  a 
couple  of  hours  in  snipping  wicks  and  measuring  crystal  and 
colza  oil. 

“ Joss”(Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow)  wishes  to  know  who  first 
coined  and  put  into  circulation  the  harmless,  artistic,  and 
literary  colloquial  bit  of  slang,  the  word  “ pot-boiler.”  The 
“ Imperial  Dictionary  ” defines  “ pot-boiler  ” as  a work  of  art 
or  literature  produced  merely  for  the  sake  of  providing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  as  most  frequently  applied  to  a painting 
executed  not  for  the  sake  of  art,  but  simply  for  money.  But 
Ogilvy  and  Annandale  quote  no  author  who  has  used  the  term 
“ pot-boiler.”  Between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-three, 
I must  have  produced  myself  many  scores  of  pot-boilers  ; but 
I never  troubled  myself  to  ask  who  first  gave  a name  to  the 
artistic  or  literary  process  which  enabled  me  to  enjoy  an 
occasional  haddock  or  a fourpenny  plate  of  alamode  beef. 
The  term  “ pot-boiler  ” must  not  be  confounded  with  the  title 
of  one  of  Zola’s  novels,  “ Pot-Bouille,”  which  means  “ hurry- 
scurry,”  “ confusion,”  “ social  chaos,”  all  of  a “ piping-hot  ” 
kind. 

St.  E.  (Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich)  asks,  first,  who  was  the 
author  of  “ Martin  the  Foundling  ; or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Valet-de-Chambre,”  and  where  it  is  likely  a copy  may  be 
obtained  ? The  author  of  “ Martin  the  Foundling  ” was  the 
famous  French  novelist,  Eugene  Sue,  who  wrote  likewise 
“ The  Mysteries  of  Paris,”  and  the  “ Wandering  Jew.” 
An  English  translation  of  “ Martin  ” was,  if  I remember 
aright,  published  in  weekly  numbers  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Dicks,  the  proprietor  of  Reynolds'  Newspaper , and  my 
very  good  friend.  The  English  translation  was,  I think, 
illustrated  by  John  Gilbert — easily  “ pickable-up,”  I should 
say,  at  second-hand  bookstalls.  If  the  French  original 
be  desired,  send  to  Hachette's,  King  William  Street, 
W.C.  “St.  E’s  ” second  query — for  which  he  sends,  good  man, 
another  coupon — is  a request  for  a recipe  for  “ Kedgeree.” 
Look  at  our  cookery  page  next  week,  and  you  will  behold  the 
recipe. 

W.  T.  W.  (Nottingham)  is  a commercial  traveller.  He 
has  got — happy  man  ! — five  weeks  holiday,  from  July  30th  to 
September  3rd.  He  purposes  starting  for  the  United  States 
by  the  Cunard  line  on  the  very  day  his  leave  begins,  and 
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asks  me  how  he  shall  spend  his  limited  time  to  the  best 
advantage.  You  should  get  to  New  York  by  August  7th; 
sooner  perhaps.  Stop  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel ; but  don’t  stay 
longer  than  four  days  in  the  Empire  City.  Then  make  straight 
for  Niagara.  You  will  never  forget  the  magnificent 
spectacle ; even  if  you  sec  nothing  else  during  your 
stay  in  America.  From  Niagara,  if  you  have  time, 
take  a run  to  Montreal  in  Canada,  and  drink 
the  Queen’s  health  under  the  British  flag.  Returning 
to  the  States,  you  must  spend  a couple  of  days  respectively 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Baltimore.  If 
you  have  time,  run  up  to  Chicago ; but  you  will  be  the  best 
judge  when  you  reach  New  York  as  to  how  to  cut  your  coat 
according  to  the  limited  but  still  valuable  quantity  of  cloth 
which  your  firm  have  granted  you  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing. 
Take  Sala’s  Journal  with  you,  and  “'crack  it  up”  on  board  the 
steamer,  in  the  hotels,  and  in  the  railway  cars.  My  own 
books  about  America  are  ancient  history,  but  Messrs.  Thomas 
Cook  and  Son,  Ludgate  Circus,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  of  some  useful  vade  mecum  for  English  tourists  in  the 
great  Republic.  Mention  my  name,  and  they  will  be  very 
courteous  to  you,  as,  indeed,  they  are  to  everybody.  Try 
also  to  procure  a copy  of  Appleton’s  General  Guide  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Bon  voyage.  I11  August  you  ought 
to  have  a splendid  time  in  the  U.S.A. 

J.  S.  is  desirous  of  learning  the  precise  words  uttered  by 
Voltaire  about  the  time  occupied  in  literary  composition  and 
quoted  in  a book  by  Mr.  Curzon  recently  published,  but 
which  I have  not  read.  I cannot  answer  the  question  off- 
hand ; for  the  reason  that,  although  the  complete  works  of  Vol- 
taire in  thirteen  volumes  imperial  octavo  stand  on  my  shelves, 
I have  110  Concordance  to  the  Philosopher  of  Ferney,  and 
consequently  cannot  turn  up  the  quotation  in  question. 

Pariah  says  he  is  a great  invalid,  suffering  from  hip-disease, 
and  has  to  keep  his  bed.  lie  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  work  with  the  hands  that  he  can  learn  from  such 
books  as  might  be  obtained  at  a free  library,  or  fora  low  price 
at  the  bookseller’s.  He  says  he  is  of  the  working  class,  with- 
out any  education ; but  he  is  able  to  read  and  to  write,  and 
if  he  were  able  to  earn  five  or  six  shillings  a week,  it  would 
keep  him  and  save  him  from  the  workhouse.  He  adds  that 
he  hopes  I shall  encourage  him  with  the  news  of  a fresh  way 
to  make  a living.  The  case  of  “ Pariah,”  though  sad,  is  not 
an  altogether  hopeless  one.  If,  as  he  says,  he  is  willing  to 
work,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to  earn 
the  few  shillings  each  week  that  he  wishes  to.  Judging  from 
his  letter,  he  can  write  a neat  hand,  and  should  be  able  to 
obtain  work  from  a solicitor  as  a copying  clerk,  or,  failing  this, 
he  would  surely  be  able  to  gain  experience  as  a typewriter. 
If  I mistake  not,  the  typewriting  machines  can  be  hired, 
and  I should  be  sorry  to  think  there  was  not  someone 
to  be  found  in  the  vast  metropolis  who,  with  a know- 
ledge of  how  to  use  the  machine,  would  not  give  this 
unfortunate  young  man  a few  lessons.  I hope  that  “ Pariah’s  ” 
appeal  will  not  be  in  vain,  as  it  is  evident  he  wishes  to  help 
himself,  and  not  to  exist  on  the  charity  of  others. 

Anacreontic,  II.  R.  (West  Kensington), and  an  armyof  other 
correspondents,  are  informed  that  I am  not  able  to  give  satis- 
factory reqlies  to  their  queries.  My  name  is  “ Davus,”  not 
“ Gfdipus.”  I told  a lady  so  once  at  Nice,  who  was  continually 
worrying  me  with  uninteresting  and  useless  questions,  and  she 
complained  to  the  hotel  proprietor  that  Mr.  “ Davis  ” was 
very  rude.  The  correspondents  of  Sala’s  Journal  are,  as  a 
rule,  however,  always  most  interesting,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  read  and  answer  them. 

G.  A.  S. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).— 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1730. 
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will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  is  sue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 

NOTICES. 

Sala’s  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will  stand  ai 
an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of  £250. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  first  or  subsequent 
numbers  from  newsagents  or  bookstalls  are  requested  to  send  at  once  to  the 
Publishing  Offices. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must  be  made  pay- 
able to  “ The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal,"  at  the  same  address. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions;  there- 
fore all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly  requested 
to  keep  copies  thereof. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  Sala's  Journal,  the  part  cut 
off  to  include  the  date  of  issue.  This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The 
letters  for  this  department  must  have  “ Answers , G.A.S.,”  written  in  the 
left-hand  corner. 

Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  com- 
munications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor'i 
private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home-li'a 
will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a previous 
note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two  Shillings 
and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department  should 
have  the  word  “ Boudoir  ” on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal. — Twelve  months,  6s.  6d. ; Six 
months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All 
other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d. ; Twelve  months,  Ss.  Sd. 


Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal  requiring  information  about  Patents 
and  Inventions  should  write  to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope 
••  Patents.’’  All  letters  will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala's  Journal  at  any  News- 
agents or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
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to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  . 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

CHUCKERS. 


All  England  has  been  ringing  with  righteous  indignation 
at  the  outrage  wreaked  at  Chester  by  some  woman  who  flung 
a hard  gingerbread-nut  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  hit  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  eye.  The  incident  should  not, 
I think,  be  considered  as  having  the  slightest  political 
significance ; the  female  was  possibly  inebriated,  or 
probably  one  of  those  viragoes,  not  unfrequently  to  be 
found  in  populous  cities.  Whether  the  Cheshire  police  will 
succeed  in  hunting  her  down  is  uncertain;  nor,  perhaps, 
would  any  great  good  accrue  from  her  being  imprisoned  for  a 
disorderly  act  which  she  probably  committed  under  the 
influence,  either  of  a heated  temper,  or  of  ardent  spirits  ; and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  himself,  is,  I should  say,  far  too  tolerant  and 
too  kind-hearted  a gentleman,  to  wish  to  see  any  severe 
punishment  inflicted  on  his  assailant. 

I wish  to  look  at  this  question  of  “ chucking  ” from  a philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  and  to  inquire,  whether  the  English 
people  are  really  distinguished  above  other  nations  for  their 
propensity  to  hurl  missiles  at  persons  with  whom  for  the 
moment  they  think  that  they  have  cause  to  be  displeased. 
If  Thackeray,  in  his  famous  ballad  of  “ The  Battle  of 
Limerick,”  is  to  be  taken  in  earnest,  an  excited  Irish  mob 
will  prove  themselves  as  proficient  in  the  practice  of  chucking, 
as  their  English  fellow  subjects  : 

With  throwing  of  brickbats, 

Drowned  puppies  and  dead  rats, 

These  ruffian  democrats  themselves  did  lower ; 

Tin  kettles,  rotten  eggs, 

Cabbage-stalks,  and  wooden  legs, 

They  flung  among  the  patriots  of  Shannon  shore. 


I remember  the  “shindy”  by  the  Shannon  shore  very  well  in- 
deed ; and  how  Morgan  John  O’Connell,  a nephew  of  the  illus- 
trious Daniel,  used,  late  at  night,  at  the  old  Reunion  Club  in 
Maiden  Lane,  to  dishevel  his  hair,  fold  his  arms,  and  recite  in 
the  richest  of  Irish  brogues,  the  Thackerayian  ballad,  dwelling 
with  peculiar  unction  on  the  “ chucking  ” stanza,  and  then 
proceeding  to  tell  us  that  the  “ immortal  Smith  O’Bnne, 

“ after  raging  like  a line,  in  his  glory  he  arose,  and 
he  rushed  upon  his  foes,  but  they  hit  him  on  the  nose,  by 
the  Shannon  shore.”  In  quite  recent  times,  the  maltreat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  a ferocious  crowd,  suffered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Parnell,  showed  that  the  popular  element  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  had  not  forgotten  the  tradition  of  the  “ Battle 
of  Limerick  ; ” and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  at  various 
periods  have  undergone  salutes  the  reverse  of  pleasant,  in  the 
shape  of  volleys  of  stones. 

I still,  however,  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  our  Irish 
brethren  are  nationally  much  more  attached  to 

hitting  than  to  chucking,  and  that  they  prefer  to 
administer  their  blows  with  a stick,  instead  of  a fist.  At 
the  Donnybrook  Fair  of  the  past,  when  the  militant  Irish 
peasant  careered  about  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  trailing  his  coat 
on  the  ground,  and  challenging  the  world  at  large,  to  tread 
on  the  tail  of  that  garment,  he  always  held  in  his  dexter 
grip  a ripe  blackthorn  shillelah.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
fine  old  Donnybrook  practice  of  “ feeling  for  heads,”  which  pas- 
time consisted  in  prowling  about  among  the  drinking  booths, 
and  carefully  watching  any  protuberances  of  the  canvas.  When 
the  convexity  offered  evidence  of  a human  head  reclining  against 
the  side  of  the  tent  within,  the  sportive  wielder  of  the  shillelah 
brought  his  cudgel  swingeingly  down  upon  the  invisible  occiput. 
Then  the  child  of  Erin,  who  had  been  quoited  over  the 
mazzard,  rushed  into  the  open  to  discover  who  his  opponent 
might  be;  and  then  there  ensued  a promiscuous  brawl 
of  the  most  exhilarating  kind : sticks  being  always  used 
more  freely  than  fists.  I am  no  Erse  scholar  , yet  I cannot 
help  fancying  that  that  most  expressive,  sonorous,  and  com- 
prehensive verb,  “ to  whack,”  is  of  Irish  derivation.  “ Whack- 
ing” and  “whacker,”  are  to  be  found  in  various  provincial 
dialects,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  mean  only  things  which  are 
disproportionately  large;  thus  a very  big  female  maybe  called 
a “ whacking”  woman,  and  an  exceptionally  egregious  and  im- 
pudent lie  may  be  qualified  as  a “ whacker.  But  “ whack 
and  “whacking,”  in  the  sense  of  smartly  and  jubilantly 
smiting  a real  or  imaginary  foe,  are,  I take  it,  altogether 
Hibernian. 

A French  author  once  wrote  a most  amusing  book  on  the 
use  of  the  cudgel  in  literature  ; and  he  enumerated  a vast 
number  of  instances  in  which  French  men  of  letters  had  been 
soundly  drubbed,  either  by  envious  rivals  or  at  the  instigation 
of  some  great  personage  whom  they  had  offended.  Voltaire, 
you  will  remember,  was  beaten  half  to  a jelly  by  some  hired 
ruffians  set  on  by  a nobleman  who  thought  that  the  poet  had 
treated  him  with  impertinence  ; and  a similar  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  our  own  Dryden,  who  was  waylaid  one  night  in 
Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  most  unmercifully  belaboured 
by  bravoes,  in  the  pay  of  some  incensed  grandee.  As  a rule, 
the  French  are  not  a people  addicted  either  to  fisticuffs,  to 
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beating  one  another  with  sticks,  or  to  throwing  stones. 
Unpopular  actors  at  the  suburban  theatres  in  Paris  used  in 
former  times  to  have  to  submit  to  be  pelted  with  cabbage 
stumps  and  roasted  potatoes  ; but  a modern  French  crowd 
very  rarely  indulges  in  “chucking.”  You  must  come  to  England 
if  you  wish  to  see  the  stupid,  barbarous,  and  cruel  game  of 
horse-play  in  its  fullest  force. 

I was  present  at  the  last  of  the  old  public  nomination 
days,  which  were  abolished  by  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872.  The 
hustings  for  Westminster  were,  if  I remember  aright,  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  Liberal  candidate  was  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill.  I was  not  very  far  from  the  speaker, 
when  a working  man,  stalwart,  but  quite  good  tempered  in 
mien,  asked  me  who  the  gentleman  might  be  who  was  “hol- 
lering” up  there.  I informed  him  that  it  was  the  illustrious  John 
Stuart  Mill,  author  of  the  “ Essay  on  Liberty.”  “Oh,”  quoth 
my  interlocutor,  “that’s  Lord  Mills  is  it  ? Here  goes,”  and  forth- 
with he  precipitated  at  the  head  of  the  candidate  one  of  the 
finest  dead  cats  I have  ever  seen.  How  the  deceased 
grimalkin  went  whizzing  through  the  air  ! Fortunately,  it 
did  not  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Mill’s  head,  but  went  squash 
against  a post. 

Missile  for  missile,  I think  that  I would  rather  be  pelted 
with  dead  cats,  or  even  with  ancient  eggs,  than  with  stones 
or  brickbats.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  your  receiving  from 
such  missiles  any  jagged  wounds  in  which  erysipelas 
may  supervene,  and  the  biggest  of  dead  cats,  to  say  nothing 
of  departed  rats,  would,  if  thrown,  scarcely  imperil  the  writer. 
As  to  the  mischief  which  may  be  done  by  cabbage  stumps  I would 
fain  speak  guardedly.  Early  this  year  I was  in  Rome,  and  I 
went  out  one  afternoon  in  a victoria  to  see  the  humours  of 
the  Carnival,  in  the  Corso.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
days  called  “ popular”  ones  ; that  is  to  say,  when  the  police 
allowed  the  people  to  throw  what  were  professedly  sweet- 
meats, but  which  were  in  reality  the  stumps  of  cabbages, 
concealed  in  bouquets  of  fragrant  flowers,  together  with  lumps 
of  hard  chalk,  and  sometimes  even  potsherds  and  fragments 
of  bricks.  The  Roman  populace  are,  as  a rule,  a placable  and 
peaceable  race  ; but  for  a few  days  in  Carnival  time,  the 
rough  element  predominates,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  many- 
headed carries  your  mind  back  to  the  period  when  the 
ancient  Roman  mob  howled  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  the 
gladiators  slaughtering  each  other,  or  the  wild  beasts  tearing 
the  Christians  to  pieces  in  the  Amphitheatre. 

On  the  particular  Carnival  day  which  I mention,  I was 
imprudent  enough  to  ride  about  in  a tall  hat,  and  to  do  so  at 
such  a time,  practically  amounted  to  an  invitation  to  get 
pelted.  At  all  events,  I returned  to  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre 
with  several  very  neat  bruises  and  a copious  collection  of 
cabbage-stumps  and  other  tokens  of  the  popular  playfulness 
on  the  seat  of  my  conveyance.  Recurring  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
adventure  with  the  gingerbread-nut,  the  length  of  his  won- 
derful political  career  must  have  stored  his  memory  with  a 
host  of  instances  in  which  Parliamentary  candidates  were  punc- 
tually pelted,  not  only  on  nomination  days,  but  on  the  occasion 
of  every  political  address  which  they  delivered,  while  the  elec- 
tion was  in  progress.  Nor  did  the  tribulations  even  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  end  here.  He  might  confidently  reckon  on 
being  liberally  stoned  by  some  foes  among  the  crowd,  whom 
he  addressed  from  the  balcony  of  his  hotel,  after  the  final 
declaration  of  the  poll.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  when  he  was 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  and  contested  Kidderminster,  was  pelted 
and  battered  till,  in  poetic  parlance,  his  silver  skin  was  laced 
by  his  golden  blood,  or,  literally,  till  his  white  locks  were 
stained  with  gore. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  in  the  debate  on  the  abolition  of 
public  nominations  there  were  found  some  honourable  members 
who  objected  to  the  sweeping  away  of  the  blackguardly  old 
hustings.  These  objections  were  incisely  disposed  of,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  who,  ridiculing  the  statement  that 
a true-born  Englishman  delighted  in  public  nominations, 
asked  if  the  individual  voice  of  an  elector  was  ever  heard  at 
the  hustings,  and  if  there  were  not  a general  agreement  to 


roar,  to  hiss,  and  to  become  debased  with  drink.  It  was 
common  at  the  time  to  retain  prize  fighters,  and  similar  ex- 
ponents of  muscular  Christianity,  to  beat  and  bruise  the 
supporters  of  the  candidate,  and  if  possible  the  candidate  him- 
self, whom  they  were  retained  to  oppose.  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  told  the  House  that  one  of  his  most  efficient  sup- 
porters at  Nottingham  was  “ a gentleman  who  was  always 
habited  as  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  who 
was  in  reality  an  ex-champion  of  the  prize-ring  by  the  name 
of  Bendigo.” 

We  have  got  rid,  thank  goodness,  of  the  hustings  and 
kindred  abominations  of  electioneering ; but  addictedness  to 
chucking  things  at  people’s  heads  remains  an  amusement  not 
by  any  means  eradicated  from  the  manners  of  the  people. 
The  propensity  seems  innate,  nor  is  it  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular class.  The  well-dressed  ruffians,  who  used  to  throw 
bags  of  flour,  dolls,  oranges  from  the  tops  of  their  vehicles  as 
they  returned  from  Epsom  races  were  only  the  cousins 
germans  of  the  roughs  in  the  Midlands,  and  the  North-Western 
counties,  who  “heaved  half-bricks”  at  passing  strangers.  The 
strong  pressure  of  public  opinion  has  shamed  the  well-dressed 
disorderlies  from  chucking  missiles  at  the  public  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  or  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  but  up  in  the  north- 
west half-bricks  are  still  heaved,  and  the  fair  sex  seem  to 
have  taken  to  chucking  gingerbread-nuts.  In  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  the  densely  populated  provincial  cities,  chuck- 
ing is  a pastime  indulged  in  by  children  of  the  very 
tenderest  years.  I remember  once  driving  down  that 
agreeable  thoroughfare,  Dudley  Street,  in  a hansom  cab, 
in  the  days  before  Northumberland  Avenue.  There  was  a 
huge  coal  wagon  in  front  of  my  hansom,  and  for  a few 
moments  our  progress  was  impeded.  It  was  a rainy 
day,  and  in  the  gutter  there  was  waddling  about  a 
wretched  ragged  little  urchin,  who,  I am  sure,  was  barely 
four  years  of  age.  He  looked  at  me  ; and  perhaps  the  white 
waistcoat,  which  I then  habitually  wore,  filled  him  with 
ire.  At  all  events,  he  stooped  down  to  the'  kennel, 
scooped  up  a quantity  of  mud,  in  a big  oyster-shell,  and 
chucked  it  at  me  with  a really  capital  aim,  so  as  to  completely 
besmirch  my  snowy  vest.  This  is  the  kind  of  child,  who, 
when  he  grows  to  be  about  nine  or  ten,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  a 
better  class  of  life,  and  is  a little  better  washed,  and  is  dressed  in 
better  clothes,  fires  pellets  from  a catapult  at  the  windows  of 
passing  railway  trains,  or  from  the  railway  bridge  chucks  pieces 
of  wood  on  to  the  line,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  wreck  the  train  it- 
self. He  has  never  been  taught  to  chuck,  save  by  the  bad 
example  of  his  small  fellows.  He  is  not  a particularly  wicked 
or  spiteful  boy,  but  there  is  in  him  a kind  of  instinctive  desire 
to  chuck  things,  and  to  hurt  people,  and,  after  all,  it  may  have 
been  an  uncontrollable  instinct  of  savagery  that  led  the 
woman  at  Chester  to  chuck  a hard  gingerbread-nut,  and  hit 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  eye. 

I proposed,  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  to  bring  a modicum 
of  philosophy  to  bear  on  the  question  of  “ chucking,”  and  now 
you  may  ask  me  where  the  philosophy  comes  in.  In  this 
wise.  It  is  only  sixty  years  since  the  barbarous  punishment 
of  the  pillory  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  old  enough  to  have  seen  wretches  pilloried  at 
Charing  Cross,  in  the  Haymarket,  in  Seven  Dials,  and  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  1814,  the  heroic  Lord 
Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was  sentenced  for 
an  offence,  of  which  he  was  wholly  innocent,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  and  he  would  have  undergone  the  shameful  infliction, 
had  not  the  noble-minded  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  his  colleague 
in  the  representation  of  Westminster,  threatened  that  if  the 
punishment  were  persisted  in,  hewould  stand  on  the  platform 
of  infamy  by  the  side  of  his  friend.  When  a culprit  was 
pilloried,  the  mob  delighted  in  hurling  dead  cats  and  dogs, 
mud,  offal,  rotten  eggs,  brickbats,  and  stones  at  the  sufferer. 
For  at  least  seven  centuries  they  periodically  indulged  in 
this  devilish  horseplay ; and,  depend  upon  it,  it  was  from  the 
spectacle  of  the  pillory  that  we  have  derived  our  national 
propensity  for  chucking. 
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Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  a faithfully  executed  half  length  portrait  of  His  High- 
ness the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
slight  mark  of  the  esteem  which  His  Highness  entertains  for 
our  beloved  Sovereign,  and  this  fact  was  suitably  and  respect- 
fully conveyed  to  Her  Majesty  by  Mr.  Thaddeus,  the  talented 
artist,  who  had  executed  the  painting,  and  who  had  been 
deputed  by  the  Khedive  to  perform  the  pleasing  task  of  mak- 
ing the  presentation. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  will  have  every  reason  to  remember  the 
auspicious  occasion,  not  simply  because  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  honour  had  fallen  to  him  of  being  received  by  the 
Queen,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  occasions  have 
been  most  rare  when  an  artist  has  acted  in  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  a semi-diplomatic  capacity  as  between  one  Sover- 
eign and  another.  Only  two  instances  are  chronicled  in 
which  artists  have  been  so  engaged.  In  one  case  the  painter 
was  Rubens,  and  in  the  other  Winterhalter. 


In  glowing  terms  Mr.  Thaddeus  speaks  of  the  graciousness 
of  the  Queen.  The  audience  took  place  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Great  Corridor  at  Windsor — a long  gallery  crowded  with 
the  paintings  of  the  artists  who  have  illustrated  the  principal 
events  in  her  Majesty’s  reign,  together  with  the  vast  treasure 
house  of  literary  and  priceless  bric-a-bac.  It  was  here,  in  a 
suitable  position,  that  Mr.  Thaddeus  had  had  his  easel  arranged, 
and  the  portrait,  covered  with  green  drapery,  placed  upon  it. 
At  a quarter  past  three,  the  time  fixed  for  the  audience,  Her 
Majesty  entered  the  Corridor,  and,  but  for  Sir  Henry  Pon- 
sonby  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  Household,  she 
was  unattended  by  any  other  members  of  the  Court.  This 
fact  in  itself  lent  special  significance  to  the  audience.  Mr. 
Thaddeus,  having  been  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  Sir 
Henry  Ponsonby,  stated,  in  a few  explanatory  remarks, 
the  purport  of  his  mission,  and  then  proceeded  to  unveil  the 
portrait.  At  once  the  Royal  face  lit  up  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  that  must  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  painter  with  joy. 
It  more  than  repaid  him  for  the  labour  he  had  expended  in 
the  execution  of  the  work. 


For  quite  a minute  her  Majesty  concentrated  her  gaze 
upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Thaddeus.  Then,  turning  to  that 
gentleman,  who  was  standing  a few  paces  away,  she  said, 
speaking  directly  to  him  : — “ I am  more  than  gratified ; I am 
deeply  gratified.”  And  this  remark  she  repeated  more  than 
once,  accompanying  it  each  time  with  a gracious  smile. 
After  again  looking  at  the  painting  her  Majesty  gave  a 
gracious  inclination  of  the  head,  and  the  audience  closed. 

The  portrait  is  a half-length  representation  of  His  Highness, 
who  is  attired  in  the  dark  green  uniform  of  a general  officer 
with  gold  embroidered  collar  and  cuffs.  He  also  wears  the 
Star  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  the 
Insignia  and  green  Ribbon  of  the  Imperial  Turkish  Order  of 
the  Medjidie.  He  has  a glove  on  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right  he  holds  the  other.  If  anything,  additional  effect  is 
given  to  the  portrait  by  the  glowing  crimson  background 
which  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  a softer  reflection  of  the  bright 
vermilion  of  the  fez. 


There  is  one  incident  connected  with  this  audience  of  the 
Queen  in  which  Sala’s  Journal,  strange  to  say,  played  a 


curiously  conspicuous  part.  In  the  journey  from  London  to 
Windsor,  Mr,  Thaddeus  carried  with  him,  among  other  things, 
a copy  of  the  current  number  of  Sala’s  Journal.  After  scan- 
ning it,  he  placed,  as  he  thought  for  greater  safety,  the  amply 
sized  missive,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Khedive, 
at  Cairo,  for  transmission  to  Her  Majesty,  within  its  pages. 
On  alighting  at  Windsor,  he  left  Sala’s  Journal  on  the  seat 
of  the  compartment ; and  it  was  not  before  he  was  well  on  his 
way  to  the  Castle,  in  the  company  of  Lord  Knutsford  and 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  that  he  remembered  having 
placed  the  letter  in  our  Journal.  This  unfortunate  contretemps 
necessitated  driving  back  to  the  station,  where,  as  the  result 
of  earnest  inquiry  and  close  search,  Sala’s  Journal  was 
found — but  no  letter.  Further  inquiry  was  made,  and  at  last 
the  perturbed  feelings  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  were  relieved  by 
receiving  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  letter  had  been 
found,  and  forwarded  to  the  Castle. 

Mons.  Johannes  Woolff  has  just  arranged  a three  months 
tour  in  America,  and  starts  in  November.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hollman  is  also  bound  for  the  same  hospitable  shores  ; 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  both  artists  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  together. 

A short  time  since,  when  playing  before  Her  Majesty,  a 
Royal  Princess  and  an  accomplished  musician,  who  was  pre- 
sent, displayed  her  musical  powers  for  M.  Woolff’s  benefit,  and 
was  rewarded  by  an  enthusiastic  “ Ah,  madame  ! You  play 
like  an  angel.”  Another  Royal  lady,  less  gifted,  was  then 
brought  forward,  and  at  the  finish  the  talented  violinist 
promptly  exclaimed,  “ Ah  ! madame  ! you  play  like  a princess ! ” 
And  everyone  smiled  ! 

The  inimitable  Mr.  George  Grossmith  has  paid  London  a 
flying  visit.  Our  only  glimpse  of  him  this  season  was  on 
Saturday  last,  when  he  introduced  one  or  two  new  features  that 
excited  both  laughter  and  applause.  His  song  about  “ Very 
much  up-to-date  Mammas”  is  screamingly  funny.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  everything  that  G.  G.  attempts  is  not  lacking 
in  humor;  and  when  he  affects  to  be  satirical,  as  in  “ The 
dances  of  years  ago,”  it  is  a satire  that  does  not  offend  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  most  fastidious. 


Is  it  because  Mr.  Grossmith  is  too  fond  of  the  provinces, 
and  provincial  audiences  are  too  fond  of  him,  that  he  forsakes 
London  ? Possibly.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered,  Mr. 
Grossmith  is  not  only  a humorist,  but  an  ardent  amateur 
photographer.  And  amateur  photographers  always  long  for 
fresh  scenes,  whether  or  not  they  also  possess  pastures  new. 
But  do  be  careful,  Mr.  Grossmith,  of  those  piers  ! We  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  your  equanimity  being  disturbed,  even  one 
little  bit. 


There  was  not  the  crowd  that  we  should  have  expected  to 
see  at  Mr.  Barrington  Foote’s  matinee  at  the  Lyric  Club. 
Those  who  went,  however,  spent  a most  enjoyable  afternoon. 
Madame  Belle  Cole  and  Mr.  Foote  were  deservedly  applauded 
for  their  duet,  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  gave  a delightful  rendering 
of  Tosti’s  latest  song,  “ My  Memories.”  An  up-to-date 
society  sketch  by  Mr.  James  Forrest,  called  “Ta-Ra-Ra,” 
was  capitally  played  by  Miss  Helen  Ferrers,  as  Lady  Boom- 
de-ay,  Miss  Laura  Linden,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Playfair  ; and  a 
danse  antique  by  Mrs.  Cane  was  also  [a  welcome  departure  from 
the  conventional  programme. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  impresses  one  with  the  fact  that  he 
is  anxious  to  secure  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
with  the  enormous  wealth  that  has  fallen  to  his  share.  He 
finds  pleasure  in  providing  free  libraries  for  the  people,  both 
in  Scotland  and  America.  At  Aberdeen  it  has  been  decided 
to  reciprocate  this  kindness  by  presenting  the  generous 
millionaire  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But  there  are 
millionaires  and  millionaires,  as  the  Scotch  people  know. 
Therefore,  when  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one 
who  is  willing  to  become  a public  benefactor,  they  are  justified 
in  showing  that  he  is  the  man  whom  they  delight  to  honour. 
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In  reference  to  the  allusion  in  Sala’s  Journal  to  the  York- 
shire Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  a correspondent 
writes : — • 

" Self  must  have  remembrance  of  a visit  which  he  paid  to  Hudders- 
field so  far  back  as  the  ‘ sixties,’  when  he  was  present  at  the  annual  soiree 
of  the  Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institute.  The  great  lawyer  and  friend  of 
popular  education,  Lord  Brougham,  was  in  the  chair,  and  delivered  a 
memorable  and  heart-stirring  address.  Then,  too,  there  were  speeches 
from  Sir  John  William  Ramsden,  Bart. — the  ground  landlord  of  Hudders- 
field—Mr.  F.  Crossley,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  M.P., 
Mr.  E.  A.  Leetham — the  then  borough  member — the  Rev.  Gervoise  Smith, 
Self,  and  several  local  gentlemen." 


" A most  amusing  and  diverting  item  was  introduced  to  the  gathering  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Moore,  the  then  Postmaster  for  Huddersfield,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  the  happy,  or  unhappy,  possessor  of  nearly  as  stentorian  an 
organ  as  ' The  Great  Harry.’  Mr.  Moore  prefaced  his  remarks  by  announc- 
ing to  the  audience  that  it  was  due  to  him  (Mr.  Moore)  that  Lord 
Brougham  first  took  his  exalted  position  upon  the  woolsack.  This  state- 
ment ‘brought  down  the  house,’  and  vastly  astonished  the  noble 
chairman.  It  appears  that,  some  time  prior  to  becoming  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  the  great  lawyer  had  visited  Huddersfield,  in 
order  to  speak  at  a great  meeting  to  be  held  on  behalf  of  the 
■ Ten  Hours  Factory  Act.’  Huddersfield  at  that  time  was  badly  off  in 
the  shape  of  Public  Halls  ; and  the  meeting  had  to  be  held  in  the  old 
Market  Place.  As  the  time  drew  nigh  when  the  proceedings  should  have 
commenced,  it  was  foupd  out  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  a 
speakers’  platform.  As  luck  would  have  it,  however,  a waggon  happened 
to  come  along  John  William  Street,  laden  with  bales  of  wool,  or  ‘wool- 
sacks,’ as  they  were  then  called.  This  was  soon  requisitioned,  a few 
stalwart  fellows  rolled  off  a few  bales,  and  soon  an  improvised  platform 
was  erected,  and  it  fell  to  Mr.  Moore  to  have  the  honour  of  helping  Lord 
Brougham  on  to  the  * woolsack,’  as  he  told  his  hearers  at  the  Mechanics’ 
soiree.  This  function  was  held,  by  the  way,  in  the  Philosophical  Hall  in 
Ramsden  Street,  now  the  site  of  the  Theatre  Royal." 


Our  correspondent  is  right  in  saying  that  Self  was  present 
and  made  a speech — one  of  the  first  he  ever  delivered  in 
public.  Lord  Brougham  specially  asked  him  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  benefits  conferred  on  the  rising 
generation  by  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Cassell.  Self  also 
remembers  that  the  proceedings  culminated  in  a tremendous 
row,  which,  however,  the  noble  chairman  quelled  by  uprising 
in  his  might — he  was  over  eighty — like  a lion,  or  rather  like 
the  Harry  Brougham  of  old,  and  exclaiming  in  a voice  of 
thunder:  “Silence,  or  you  shall  hear  Me.”  They  heard 
him  with  a vengeance. 


The  disturbance  arose  from  the  presence  of  a certain 
baronet  of  great  local  influence,  who  was  temporarily  un- 
popular with  the  brawny  men  of  Huddersfield.  The  crowd 
tried  to  mob  him  as  he  left  the  Mechanics’  Institute ; but 
the  baronet  happened  to  have  his  mother  with  him  ; and 
there  was  a pleasant  touch  of  native  Yorkshire  chivalry,  as 
he  was  struggling  to  reach  his  carriage,  in  a cry  from  some 
one  in  the  crowd — “ Dunna  hurt  t’owd  wumman!  ’’ 


It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil were  compelled  to  march  in  a body  along,  say,  the  Strand 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning.  They 
would  then  have  the  pleasure  (?),  or  pain,  of  “ taking  in  ” the 
nauseating  odours  that  emanate  from  the  refuse  boxes  on 
the  kerb.  Not  only  is  there  oftentimes  a sickening  smell, 
but  it  is  always  a disgusting  sight,  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  at  an  hour  when  busy  men  and  women  are  hurrying 
to  their  respective  places  of  business. 


It  is  quite  right  that  the  house  refuse  should  be  removed — 
the  oftener  the  better — but  it  is,  if  anything,  still  more  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  taken  away,  from  the  principal 
thoroughfares  at  least,  before  the  eager,  anxious  throng  begins 
to  put  in  an  appearance. 


Then  again,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  why,  in  these 
days  of  sanitary  reform,  are  not  all  the  scavenger-carts  pro- 
vided with  a covering  of  some  kind  ? The  slightest 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  contents  of  the  dustholes  are  wafted 
in  all  directions  from  the  tops  of  the  carts  as  they  pass  through 
the  streets.  What  would  Kingsley’s  Tom  Thurnhill  say  to 
such  a state  of  things  in  this  year  of  grace,  1892  ? And  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  dread  enemy,  cholera,  is  wending  its  way 
towards  us.  If  the  London  County  Council  is  too  poor  to 
provide  properly  constructed  conveyances  with  covers  that 
lift  up  and  down,  it  should  at  least  be  within  their  power  to 
order  canvas  tilts  that  could  be  spread  over  and  tied 
down  when  a load  is  obtained.  Overburdened  ratepayers 
would  not  be  likely  to  grumble  at  this  trifling  expense.  This 
much  is  done  in  many  of  our  provincial  towns.  Why  not, 
then,  in  London  ? 


In  Henrietta  Street,  the  other  day,  at  a large  house — devoted 
to  some  theatrical  mission  we  think — the  occupants  were 
practising  means  of  escape  from  the  upper  stories  in  the 
event  of  a fire  and  in  the  absence  of  the  fire  brigade.  The 
means  consisted  of  a wide  length  of  canvas  sewn  together, 
leaving  an  opening  sufficient  for  a person  to  pass  down. 
This  was  affixed  to  the  window  with  stout  iron  supports, 
while  the  other  end  was  held  by  a man  standing  in  the  road. 
It  was  a simple,  but  apparently  an  effectual,  means  of  escape, 
and  certainly  did  not  suggest  that  it  was  at  all  expensive. 
Owners  of  large  business  premises  might  make  a note  of  this, 
and  the  canvas  should  be  obviously  rendered  fire-proof. 


The  members  of  the  Brighton  School  Board  have  had  their 
final  say  in  the  Baseden  case.  They  have  been  asked  by  the 
head  teachers  of  Brighton,  and  also  by  Mr.  Baseden  himself, 
to  agree  to  his  reinstatement  ; but  the  Board,  with  but  one 
solitary  exception,  have  decided  against  him.  The  old  teacher, 
who  has  served  them  well  during  the  whole  time  the 
school  has  been  a Board  school,  has  to  go.  One 
rev.  gentleman,  with  a considerateness  that  was  some- 
what misplaced,  had  something  to  say  about  Mr.  Baseden’s 
future.  He  did  not  believe,  he  said,  but  what  Mr.  Baseden 
would  find  employment  elsewhere,  but  his  opinion  was  that 
he  was  past  the  work  of  a busy,  bustling  Board  school.  Mr. 
Baseden  probably  feels  none  too  grateful  to  the  rev.  gentleman 
for  his  opinion.  No  doubt  Mr.  Baseden  will  find  employment, 
and  if  the  information  which  reaches  us  is  accurate,  he  will 
find  employment  congenial  to  his  tastes  when  the  next  School 
Board  election  comes  round.  The  teachers,  too,  feel  that 
they  owe  the  Board  a debt,  and  they  will  most  likely  take  the 
opportunity  about  the  same  time  to  repay  it. 


All  things  considered,  the  next  School  Board  contest  in 
Brighton  ought  to  be  one  of  peculiar  interest.  The  majority 
of  the  Board  have  managed  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the 
labour  party  in  Brighton  so  that  the  latter  intend  running 
their  own  candidates  on  the  next  occasion ; and  now  the 
teachers  will  feel  that  they  need  to  have  their  hands 
strengthened  by  more  direct  representation.  If  they  selected 
Mr.  Baseden  to  champion  their  cause  they  would  certainly 
have  a strong  candidate. 


One  of  the  windows  in  the  once  beautiful  chapter-house  in 
the  old  collegiate  church  of  Howden  has  been  much  damaged 
by  lightning.  The  chapter-house  of  Howden — a market-town 
about  ten  miles  from  Selby,  and  twenty  from  York — was  built 
by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  has  always  been  regarded  for  minute- 
ness and  delicacy  of  workmanship  as  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Pointed  architecture  in  England  ; though,  of  course,  so  far 
as  general  size  and  effect  are  concerned,  it  is  inferior  to  the 
chapter-house  at  York.  Partner  ought  to  know  all  about 
Howden,  as  she  lived  there  for  some  years,  and,  like  everyone 
else,  learned  to  love  the  beautiful  old  church  and  ruined 
chapter-house. 
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“ Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  a word  to  the  benevolent 
public  in  your  chatty  paper,”  writes  Mr.  Tait,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  “on  behalf  of 
our  funds  in  support  of  our  daily  ‘ home  teaching  ? ’ ” Yes,  we 
will ; because  we  feel  sure  the  Society,  through  the  medium 
of  its  teachers,  is  doing  a great  and  good  work.  The  report 
which  Mr.  Tait  has  forwarded  contains  some  interesting 
records,  and  only  those  who  have  been  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  persons  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
their  sight  know  what  a pleasure  it  is  to  them  to  be  able  to 
read  by  means  of  the  embossed  type. 

Partner  has  a vivid  recollection  of  a visit  once  paid  to  the 
home  of  a poor  but  honest  couple.  They  were  man  and  wife. 
It  was  winter.  The  hard  frosts  had  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  labour  of  those  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  husband  was  out  of  work.  But  there  was 
sunshine  in  that  humble  home,  notwithstanding  the  dark 
cloud  that  seemed  to  o’erspread  it — the  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  blind  wife,  and  her  cheery,  hopeful  remarks  were  the 
sunshine  that  permeated  the  house  and  prevented  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  impenetrable  gloom.  Sightless 
though  she  was — she  had  not  always  been  so — she  still 
believed  that  there  was  a silver  lining  even  in  the  dark  cloud 
that  overshadowed  them.  She  was  confident  that  her 
husband  would  get  work,  and  as  she  talked  one  saw  the  tears 
come  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  as  he  sat  watching  his  wife. 

There  was  only  one  thing  the  poor  woman  wanted  ; only 
one  thing  that  she  seemed  to  miss,  and  that  was  her  reading. 
If  she  could  only  have  some  books  for  the  blind,  and  be 
taught  how  to  read  them,  she  felt,  she  said,  that  she  should 
be  extremely  happy.  It  was  a trifling  wish,  but  what  joy  it 
seemed  to  give  her  when  it  was  complied  with.  It  was  the 
remembrance  of  this  incident,  brought  back  to  memory  by 
the  request  from  Mr.  Tait,  that  has  induced  us  to  respond  to 
the  appeal  to  say  a word  for  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  Blind,  situate  in  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.  It  is  a 
Society  that  is  undoubtedly  doing  a noble  work,  and  this 
being  so  we  can  only  hope  that  the  appeal  made  in  the  report 
to  have  the  coffers  replenished  will  not  be  in  vain. 


We  notice  that  the  Society  uses  the  books  printed  in  Moon’s 
embossed  type.  Dr.  Moon,  the  inventor,  is  himself  blind. 
He  lives  at  Brighton,  where  he  has  a large  printing  establish- 
ment for  the  production  of  these  particular  volumes,  and  where 
also  he  takes  an  active  part  in  work  connected  with  the 
amelioration  of  those  who,  like  himself,  are  so  sadly  afflicted. 

There  is  another  Brighton  man  who  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
benefit  the  blind.  Mr.  Fred  W.  Smith,  of  the  Central  Type- 
Writing  Bureau,  8,  North  Street,  is  bringing  out  very 
shortly  a typewriter  for  the  sightless  ones.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  a means  by  which  blind  persons 
will  be  able  to  write  to  each  other,  or  to  people  not  suffering 
from  blindness  (in  “ blind  ” characters),  or  by  which  persons 
not  suffering  from  blindness  will  be  able  to  communicate  with 
blind  people  also  in  “ blind  ” characters. 


This  typewriter  ought  to  be  a blessing  and  a boon,  like  the 
Owl,  the  Pickwick,  and  the  Waverley  pen,  to  hundreds  of  blind 
people.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  those  sufferers  afflicted 
with  sightlessness  would  be  ten  thousand  times  happier  could 
they  only  write  to  their  friends  themselves,  instead  of  having 
to  dictate  their  correspondence ; and  again,  the  corre- 
spondents of  blind  persons  would  feel  a double  pleasure  in 
writing  to  them  by  means  of  raised  or  embossed  characters, 
feeling  that  the  letter  would  be  for  one  person  only,  and  not 
shared  by  a second  person  as  reader,  to  whom  its  contents 
would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  uninteresting.  We  wish 
Mr.  Fred  Smith  all  success  with  this  new  typewriter,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  further  information  concerning  it  when  the 
proper  time  arrives  for  imparting  to  the  public  that  infor- 
mation. 


From  far  distant  Russia  comes  a letter  of  thanks  for  what 
has  been  said  in  Sala’s  Journal  on  the  all-important  subject 
of  “ Ladies  in  Railway  Carriages.” 

“I  hope,”  writes  "Wanderer,”  from  Nicolaieff,  South  Russia,  " that 
you,  and  others  who  command  a powerful  pen,  will  not  let  this  matter 
drop  till  a thorough  reform  is  effected.  I quite  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent as  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  carriages  supplied  with  doors  at 
the  ends  only,  as,  for  instance,  American  cars  and  Russian  railway- 
carriages.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  are,  to  my  knowledge,  now 
running  trains  of  carriages  on  this  principle — built  on  the  “ corridor”  plan 
— which  is  far  superior  to  the  older  American  system  of  a gangway  through 
the  middle  of  the  car.  The  fast  trains  between  Berlin  and  Cologne,  via 
Magdeburg,  now  approach  perfection.  They  are  fitted  with  alarm  signal- 
handles,  placed  within  easy  reach  of  every  traveller,  and  also  with  electric 
push-bells,  which  summon  the  brisk  and  nimble  ‘ buttons  ’ from  the 
buffet.  Breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  all  kinds  of  cooling  (and  heating) 
drinks  are  supplied  at  fair  prices.  These  carriages  contain  roomy  lava- 
tories, and  one  can  move  from  one  part  of  the  train  to  another  without 
discomforting  anyone — they  only  require  doors  on  either  side  (in  addition  to 
those  at  the  ends)  to  facilitate  entrance  and  exit,  and  thus  adapt  them  to  the 
uses  of  travellers  in  the  land  where  time  is  (said  to  be)  money.  I may  re- 
mind you  that  corridor  carriages  form  part  of  the  ‘ Flying  Scotchman ' 
trains  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  These  carriages  have  side  doors, 
but  no  end  doors,  therefore  no  means  of  passing  from  end  to 
end  inside  the  train.  I feel  sure  that  the  improved  carriages  I describe — 
constructed  with  corridor,  side,  and  end  doors,  and  fitted  with  ample 
means  of  communication  with  guard,  &c. — would  suit  our  short-journey 
and  stopping-trains  admirably,  and  for  long  journeys,  mail  or  express,  the 
addition  of  lavatory  and  buffet  cars  would  complete  the  equipment — no 
carving,  gilding,  or  vulgar  ornament  required.  The  compartments  should 
on  no  account  be  closed  in  from  the  corridor  by  doors,  except  in  the  case 
of  compartments  specially  reserved  for  ladies  or  invalids.  The  general 
public  must  learn  to  be  less  exclusive,  and  awaken  to  the  fact  that  privacy 
in  travelling  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  comfort  and  safety. 
Privacy  ! The  wolf  and  the  lamb  in  privacy — safely  locked  in — no  chance 
of  interference ! Now  the  wolf  may  represent  the  murderer,  robber, 
maniac,  Don  Juan,  blackmailer,  or  hysterical  female;  but  in  any  case  the 
lamb  has  a bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  even  if  nothing  more  serious  happens 
than  threats.” 

The  remarks  of  our  Russian  friend,  who  concludes  with  the 
best  of  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  Sala’s  Journal,  will, 
we  feel  sure,  commend  themselves  to  those  who  have  given 
this  subject  their  serious  attention. 


Another  correspondent,  writing  from  Sweden  upon  the 
same  subject,  says  : — • 

“ The  carriages  here  are  built  in  compartments,  but'up  the  side, 'extend- 
ing the  length  of  the  carriage,  is  a passage,  by  means  of  which  one  can  pass 
not  only  from  one  compartment  to  another,  but  from  one  end  of  the  train 
to  another.  A curtain  in  the  passage  separates  each  compartment,  and  a 
door  at  the  end  leads  on  to  the  platform.  Each  compartment  is  provided 
with  two  doors  for  entrance  and  exit,  exactly  as  an  English  compartment 
is,  doing  away  with  the  decided  drawback  of  having  to  empty  a full  car- 
riage-load of  passengers  by  the  end  doors,  as  in  America.  I cannot  see  why 
this  could  not  be  applied  to  English  railways,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
the  least  costly  alteration.  That  something  must  be  done  is  plain." 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  our  friend  in  Sweden  is  one  that 
will  be  cordially  endorsed. 


The  Dowager  Countess  of  Dartmouth  has,  since  she  came 
to  reside  at  her  charming  Yorkshire  seat,  Woodsome  Hall, 
Huddersfield — initiated  a worthy  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  poor  waifs  and  strays  of  her  neighbourhood.  On 
the  invitation  of  the  Countess,  a number  of  ladies  met  together 
at  Woodsome  Hall,  when  Miss  Hill,  the  well-known 
philanthropist,  who  is  on  a visit  at  the  Hall,  gave  a stirring 
and  interesting  address  on  the  work  which  the  Society  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  our  street  arabs  has  already  carried 
out  in  other  towns.  The  Rev.  C.  Wardroper,  the  venerable 
incumbent  ofFarnley  Tyas,  who  presided,  supplemented  Miss 
Hill’s  excellent  address  by  a powerful  appeal  to  the  ladies 
present  to  lend  a helping  hand  in  furtherance  of  the  movement. 


The  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has  already  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  movement,  and  has  called  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
his  diocese  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  rescuing  from  degrada- 
tion their  less  fortunate  little  brothers  and  sisters.  In  order 
to  show  her  deep  sympathy  with  the  movement,  the  Countess 
has  consented  to  act  as  secretary  for  the  district  of  Farnley 
Tyas,  near  Huddersfield. 
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Self  and  Partner  sincerely  wish  success  to  the  good 
work  which  the  worthy  Dowager  Countess  of  Dartmouth  and 
the  ladies  of  the  pretty  little  village  of  Farnley  Tyas  have 
entered  upon.  We  can  but  repeat  the  quotation  of  the  rev. 
chairman  at  the  Woodsome  Hall  gathering  : 

" One  smile  can  glorify  a day, 

One  word  new  hope  impart ; 

The  least  disciple  need  not  say 
There  are  no  alms  to  give  away, 

If  love  be  in  the  heart.” 

Woodsome  Hall,  Lady  Dartmouth’s  Yorkshire  residence, 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Huddersfield,  and  is  situated  in 
one  of  its  prettiest  suburbs.  The  Hall  is  happily  named, 
for  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  flourishing  woods.  It 
was  anciently  a seat  of  the  Kayes,  and  fell  to  the  Dart- 
mouth family  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Kayes. 
The  old  hall  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  has 
been  from  time  to  time  judiciously  restored  and  preserved. 
In  the  ancient  dining  hall,  which  has  been  preserved  entire, 
there  are  two  very  singular  paintings,  on  wood  panels,  which 
bear  date  1573.  One  pictures  the  flat,  full-faced  portrait  of 
John  Kaye,  son  of  Arthur  Kaye  and  Dorothy  Mauleverer,  his 
wife.  Around  the  father  are  the  figures  of  his  sons,  while 
around  the  mother  are  her  daughters.  At  the  feet  of  the 
lady  is  a recumbent  figure  of  an  old  man,  marked  seventy-six 
in  black  figures.  Round  the  margin  of  each  picture  is  a long 
catalogue  of  the  noble  and  generous  kin  of  the  parties,  and 
on  the  backs  are  painted  the  respective  arms  of  the  same, 
together  with  several  singular  inscriptions  interspersed  here 
and  there.  These  curious  works  are  greatly  prized  by  the 
Dartmouth  family. 

Mr.  Frederic  Cowen  has  withdrawn  his  cantata  from  the 
programme  of  the  forthcoming  Leeds  Festival,  a proceeding 
that  will  cause  some  regret.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Cowen 
was  not  satisfied  with  some  of  the  principal  artistes  whom  the 
Festival  Committee  had  selected,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, the  gifted  composer  intimated  that  he  should  withdraw 
his  cantata  unless  he  could  be  allowed  to  cast  his  own  work. 

We  believe  we  are  right  in  stating  that  the  singers  Mr. 
Cowen  objected  to  are  Mr.  Ben  Davies  and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene. 
Surely,  the  cantata  in  question  would  be  rendered  doubly  har- 
monious if  interpreted  by  two  such  splendid  artistes  as  Mr.  Ben 
Davies  and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene.  The  Committee  very  rightly 
would  not  agree  to  Mr.  Cowen’s  somewhat  unreasonable 
demands,  and  accordingly  the  work  was  withdrawn. 

The  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Show  for  1893  is  t0  be  held  at 
Wakefield. 

A correspondent  asks  : 

Who  wrote  ‘‘The  Whole  Duty  of  Man"?  Dr.  Whitby  and  other 
authorities  say  that  Abraham  Woodhead,  a native  of  Meltham,  near 
Huddersfield,  the  ‘‘Happy  Valley,”  as  the  late  John  A.  Roebuck  once 
styled  it,  was  the  author.  Abraham  Woodhead  was  born  at  Meltham  in 
160S,  and  died  in  London  about  the  year  1678.  Self  will  remember  having 
many  a fierce  bout  in  “ Echoes  of  the  Week  ” years  ago  respecting  the 
authorship  of  “The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,”  but  the  matter  was  never  cleared 
up. 

But  the  matter  has  been  partially  cleared  up.  It  is  supposed 
that  Dorothy,  Lady  Packington — or  Pakington — who  has 
given  her  name  to  an  old  country  dance  called  “ Packington,” 
assisted  by  Dr.  Fell — the  “ I do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell  ” — 
wrote  “ The  Whole  Duty  of  Man”;  but  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
assume  certainty  about  this  authorship  as  it  is  to  be  dogmatical 
touching  the  identity  of  Thomas  a Kempis. 

All  lovers  of  Edwin  Long’s  works  will  rejoice  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  pictures  are  gathered  together  in  one 
gallery  at  25,  Old  Bond  Street,  where  the  public  may  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  painter  under  different 
moods  and  impressions.  The  place  of  honour  in  the  collection 
will  at  once  be  accorded  to  the  large  and  striking  representation 
of  “ The  Parable  of  the  Sower.”  The  work  is  a large  one, 
and  the  canvas  is  crowded  with  figures,  but  not  one  of  these 
could  be  withdrawn  without  marring  the  composition  as  well 
as  destroying  the  human  interest  of  the  picture. 


The  moment  chosen  for  the  picture  is  that  at  which  St 
Peter  having  drawn  off  a little  from  the  shore  in  order  tc 
avoid  the  press  of  the  crowd,  Christ  has  delivered  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  and  has  just  finished  speaking. 
The  look  of  eager  attention  has  not  yet  left  the  faces  of  the 
listeners,  pressing  closely  upon  one  another  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  water.  The  crowd  is  composed  of  people 
of  many  nationalities  beside  the  Jews,  and  each  trait  of  race 
and  character  is  brought  prominently  forward,  until  one  can 
most  vividly  imagine  the  impression  made  upon  the  re- 
spective listeners  by  the  discourse.  The  Roman  soldiers, 
the  bowed  figure  in  the  foreground  of  the  group,  veiled  behind 
a mass  of  golden  hair,  the  wealthy  Jew,  the  humble  fisher- 
man, the  haughty  Pharisee — all  have  been  under  the  spell  of 
the  divine  words,  and  upon  each  countenance  a different 
effect  is  apparent.  The  central  figure  is  naturally  that  of  Our 
Lord,  who,  seated  in  the  boat,  gazes  with  wistful,  pleading 
looks  upon  the  throng ; the  face  so  full  of  pathos  is  that  of 
the  “ Man  of  Sorrows,”  overburdened  with  the  hardness  of  the 
people  for  whom  He  was  about  to  lay  down  His  life. 

Though  this  picture  is  the  chief  one  in  the  collection, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  attractive  one  in  the  room.  The 
Raising  of  Jairus’  Daughter  is  a very  striking  work.  The  dead 
girl,  whose  features  and  limbs  have  scarcely  as  yet  taken  the 
rigidity  of  death,  is  lying  on  the  couch,  while  Jesus  bends  ovef 
her  with  the  words  on  His  lips,  “ Damsel,  I say  untothee  arise. ’■ 
Another  grand  work,  “ The  Crown  of  Justification,”  depicts 
the  curious  custom  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  of 
judging  the  dead  before  the  corpse  was  allowed  honourable 
interment.  Forty-two  assessors,  each  representing  one  of  the 
Egyptian  cardinal  sins,  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dead  man, 
while  those  whom  he  has  injured  or  helped  during  his  life- 
time come  forward  as  witnesses  to  his  crimes  or  his  good 
deeds.  Naturally  such  a scene,  so  full  of  dramatic  force  and 
power,  forms  an  excellent  subject  for  a picture  which  will 
find  many  admirers. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  has  been  writing  to  “ an  old  friend.’’ 
Whether  the  “ old  friend  ” was  overwhelmed  with  joy  when 
she  received  this  communication  from  the  prison  house,  report 
sayeth  not.  From  the  tone  of  the  letter,  Mrs.  Maybrick 
does  not  forget  to  continue  to  assume  the  role  of  an  injured 
and  innocent  creature.  She  refers  to  the  “ depressing 
influences  of  the  injustice  from  which  I am  suffering,”  andin 
referring  to  her  “ afflictions  ” ventures  to  express  the  belief 
that  “ there  is  a sympathy  in  all  human  hearts  that  inspires 
charity  to  protect  the  innocent  and  secure  justice  for  every- 
one.” Unless  the  most  cruel  injustice  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  conceive  has  been  inflicted  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
she  is  the  recipient  of  that  “ justice  ” which  should  be 
meted  out  to  all  who  are  found  guilty  of  such  a dastardly 
crime  as  that  which  a jury  considered  had  been  brought  home 
to  her. 

It  is  said  that  efforts  are  still  being  made  to  establish  Mrs. 
Maybrick’s  innocence  and  secure  her  release.  Nothing  would 
please  the  English  people  more  than  to  be  convinced  that  a 
grave  mistake  had  been  made. 

The  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  while  presiding  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Funeral  Reform  Association  at  the 
Church  House,  told  the  following  story:— The  late  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  on  his  way  through  Addington  Churchyard  to  visit 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  observing  an  urn  upon  a 
tombstone,  remarked,  “We  don’t  urn  our  dead  now;  we 
have  enough  to  do  to  earn  our  living.”  A bad  joke  from  a 
good  man. 

Of  late  years  chess  has  gained  many  adherents.  Is  it 
because  chess-players  are  generally  long-lived^r  The  latter 
assertion  is  made  in  the  Illustrated  Sydney  INews , and  the 
writer  bears  out  his  statement  by  giving  the  ages  of  a large 
number  of  players  who  have  passed  the  allotted  three  score 
years  and  ten.  Mention  is  made  of  one  patriarch  of  ninety- 
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one  who  came  not  to  look  on  but  to  play ; while  of  another  it 
is  said,  when  he  died  some  few  years  ago,  that  the  date  of 
his  birth  had  been  lost  in  antiquity.  A great  deal  can  be  urged 
in  favour  of  chess  that  cannot  be  said  in  respect  to  other 
pastimes.  It  is  a pleasure  in  which  both  old  and  young  can 
participate.  Next  month  there  is  to  be  a chess  congress  and 
tournament  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Brighton.  In  all  likelihood 
this  will  mean  the  presence  of  many  noted  players  at  the 
popular  seaside  resort.  Sussex  can  boast  a strong  association 
of  “ chessplayers.” 


Ladies  in  search  of  something  new  should  have  a pin- 
cushion show.  The  description  of  one  that  has  recently 
taken  place  in  Australia  is  interesting  reading.  The  best 
pincushion  in  the  show  was  a doll  made  on  a champagne 
bottle,  and  dressed  as  the  “ Queen  of  Hearts.”  The  dress 
was  trimmed  with  numbers  of  heart  pincushions,  made  in 
red  silk,  there  being  no  less  than  3240  pins  upon  this  royal 
lady.  After  a surfeit  of  bazaars,  sales  of  work,  &c.,  such  a 
show  as  that  suggested  might  be  regarded  as  a novelty, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  to  serve  a charitable  purpose. 


Truly  the  Americans  are  a resourceful  people.  When  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  Chicago  Exhibition  should  be 
opened  on  Sunday  as  well  as  other  days,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  its  most  influential  supporters  were  thoroughly 
opposed  to  this  measure.  In  order  to  satisfy  these  scruples, 
it  is  now  proposed  that  religious  services  shall  be  held  in  the 
Choral  Hall,  that  pulpit  orators  of  every  denomination  shall 
be  secured  to  preach  sermons,  and  that  the  price  of  £'2.00 
shall  be  paid  for  each  such  sermon.  The  hall  will  seat  some 
15,000  worshippers,  so  that  if  even  the  small  price  of  one 
shilling  be  charged  for  each  admission  the  Committee  will 
reap  a considerable  harvest  from  the  plan.  Many  of  its 
former  opponents  are  said  to  be  giving  way,  and  lending 
their  countenance  to  the  scheme.  From  what  we  know  of 
the  way  such  things  are  managed,  we  doubt  not  that  private 
speculators  will  soon  come  forward,  and,  getting  the  seats  into 
their  possession,  will  make  a good  market  out  of  them,  and 
boom  each  successive  pulpit  orator  into  notoriety. 


Those  meddling  Chadbands,  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance 
Society,  have  been  busy  again.  They  have  caused  a stop  to 
be  put  to  the  Sunday  music  at  the  Scarboro’  Spa,  much  to 
the  disappointment,  to  say  nothing  about  the  disgust,  of  the 
thousands  who,  on  a Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  found 
great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  sweet  strains  that  were  dis- 
coursed. 


Apropos  of  Sunday  bands,  we  have  received  an  interesting 
communication  from  a Darlington  correspondent,  who  says 
that  the  Quaker  town,  as  he  terms  it,  can  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  most  progressive  in  England  in  that  respect  : — 

" We  have  had,”  observes  our  informant,  " instrumental  concerts  in  our 
park  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  Wednesday  nights  during  the  summer 
months  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  no  one  visiting  the  park  and  seeing  the 
thousands  of  people  there  can  doubt  that  these  concerts  are  much  appre- 
ciated. The  music,  too,  is  as  varied  as  one  could  wish  on  both  days ; 
all  the  latest  opera  and  dance  music,  as  well  as  the  best  sacred  music  being 
rendered,  and  with  regard  to  the  fear  expressed  by  some  people  in 
London  that  dance  music  might  lead  to  dancing,  I might  say  I have 
never  seen  anyone  attempt  it  here  on  Sundays,  although  there  is  dancing 
sometimes  on  Wednesdays.  Not  even  "Merrily  danced  the  Quaker’s 
Wife”  tempts  them.  We  have  also  the  two  reading-rooms  at  our 
Free  Library  open  every  Sunday,  winter  and  summer,  while,  for 
several  years  past  now,  we  have  had  a Sunday  Lecture  Society, 
under  the  auspices  of  which,  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
winter  months,  one  can  listen  to  all  the  leading  lecturers  of  the  day, 
such  as  Max  O’Rell,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Fred  Villiers,  Herbert  Ward, 
Prince  Krapotkin,  &c.  I think,  therefore,  you  will  agree  that,  for  a small 
town  of  40,000  inhabitants  with  Quaker  traditions,  Darlington  is  not  very 
backward  on  the  question  of  Sunday  amusements  for  the  people." 

Bravo,  Darlington!  This  is  indeed  progress  in  the  right 
direction, 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  it  never  rain  s but  it  pours.  The 
Brighton  bath-chairmen  had  a grievance  and  they  got  it 
remedied.  Now  the  cabmen  claim  that  they  have,  not  one 
grievance,  but  four.  They  want  their  “ fare : ” to  declare  at  the 
start  whether  it  is  “ time  or  distance,”  fhey  want  a better 
definition  of  the  term  “ reasonable  luggage,”  they  desire  some 
sort  of  protection  against  the  person  who  hires  the  cab,  but 
does  not  pay,  and  they  urge  the  need  of  more  stands.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  at  all  unreasonable  about  any 
or  either  of  these  demands. 

There  was  a sly  reference  to  Mr.  Toole  at  this  meeting  of 
cabmen,  that  will  bring  a smile  to  the  face  of  the  great 
comedian.  The  “ hon.  gentleman  ” who  was  detailing  the 
grievances,  observed  that  the  person  who  hired  a cab,  and 
did  not  pay,  might  ^ay,  “ I have  engaged  your  cab,  but  I have 
no  money,  and  my  name’s  ‘ Walker.’  ” There  was  laughter 
among  the  audience,  but  there  was  more  laughter  when  some- 
one remarked,  “ Ain’t  it  Mr.  Toole  ? ” As  if  Mr.  Toole  would 
not  pay  the  cabman  ! He  likes  to  have  a bit  out  of  them — 
funny  man  that  he  is — but  he  never  forgets  to  pay  them — 
and  well  too. 


By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  Henley  Regatta  will  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  a thing  of  the  past.  It  has  been  the 
same  happy,  joyous  scene  that  invariably  distinguishes  this  de- 
lightful water  carnival.  There  has  been  the  usual  display  of 
prettily  decorated  house-boats,  with  their  charmingly  attired 
occupants,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  etceteras  that  have 
been  so  often  and  so  graphically  enumerated.  Those  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  been  to  revel  in  the  varied  amusements  so 
intimately  associated  with  Henley  and  its  Regatta  can  join 
heartily  with  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry  when  he  describes  it  as 
“ a revel  of  exquisite  colours. 

What  costumes  in  pink,  and  in  white,  and  in  blue, 

By  smart  canoistes  and  by  pretty  girl  scullers, 

Are  sported  in  randan,  in  skiff,  and  canoe  ! ” 

At  all  times  Henley  is  a scene  of  brightness  and  beauty, 
but  during  the  Regatta  week  it  is,  indeed,  “ a picture  in  merry 

July.”  

And  among  those  who  helped  to  make  it  merry  were  the 
crowd  of  happy  men  and  women  who  daily  thronged  the 
Gaiety  Lawn.  The  indefatigable  Mr.  F.  J.  Harris  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  excellent  arrangements  made  under  his  supervision  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  patronised  the 
Gaiety  Lawn  met  with  hearty  appreciation. 


By-the-bye,  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry  once  promised  to  write  a Sala’s 
Journal  poem.  Those  few  verses  have  not  yet  come  to 
hand.  Where,  oh  ! where,  is  that  little  “ pome,”  Mr.  Lazy 
Minstrel  ? 

A very  pretty  little  show  of  needlework  is  now  on  view  at 
the  School  of  Artistic  Embroidery,  70,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  which  is  proving  very  attractive  and  instructive  to 
those  of  Penelope’s  daughters  who  still  practise  her  arts  of 
stitchery,  and  weave  and  work  beautiful  ideas  and  designs 
into  their  embroidery.  The  designs,  which  are  in  every  case 
conventional,  exhibit  very  considerable  artistic  skill,  and  the 
colourings  employed  are  exceedingly  harmonious.  Inlaid 
embroidery  is  a new  work,  likely  to  become  quickly  popular  ; 
it  consists  of  a pattern  laid  upon  the  groundwork  in  a con- 
trasting shade  of  silk,  and  then  worked  over  in  open  lace 
stitches  with  some  other  hue  which  brings  the  whole  into 
harmony. 

Articles  for  use  and  ornament  are  everywhere.  D’oyleys 
and  table  centres,  tray  cloths,  opera-glass  bags,  duster  bags, 
chair  backs,  tea  coseys,  and  towel  stands,  are  all  to  be  found, 
each  offering  appropriate  design,  material,  and  colouring. 
A special  feature  of  this  school  of  embroidery  is  the  finish  of 
the  articles,  the  same  silks  used  in  working  the  patterns  being 
employed  in  the  cords,  fringes,  and  tassels. 
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The  dreadful  accident  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  probably 
raise  a temporary  scare  against  ballooning  altogether.  Still, 
that  scare  will  Sioon  disappear,  and  there  will  be  more 
ballooning  and  more  balloon  accidents.  People  haye  been 
yearning  to  fly  for  many  thousands  of  years  ; and  aerostatics 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  volitation  as  yet  found  practicable. 

A contemporary,  descanting  on  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
at  Sydenham,  remarked  that  bursting  balloons  are  not  un- 
known, but  that  in  most  instances  they  burst  by  coming  in 
contact  with  some  obstruction.  Self  has  a lively  remem- 
brance of  having  once  made  an  ascent  in  a balloon  which 
burst,  but  without  coming  in  contact  with  anything  whatso- 
ever. Forty-one  years  ago  he  ascended  in  an  aerial  machine 
from  the  gardens  of  Gore  House,  Kensington.  The  balloon 
crossed  the  river,  and  when  it  was  over  Putney  had  attained 
an  altitude  of  one  mile.  Then  a report  like  that  of  a small 
cannon  was  audible,  and  one  side  of  the  balloon  was  rent 
from  neck  to  crown.  The  balloon  and  its  occupants  fell  just 
half  a mile  like  a stone,  but  the  aeronaut,  with  rare  presence 
of  mind,  cut  the  cord  which  attached  the  neck  of  the  balloon 
to  the  hoop,  and  the  whole  mass  of  silk  flew  up  the  rigging 
or  net  work,  till  it  formed  a kind  of  cupola  of  umbrella  shape 
at  the  top.  A practical  parachute  was  thus  formed  by  means 
of  which  the  whole  party  came  down  safely  in  a cabbage 
garden  at  Fulham.  They  were  all  terribly  bumped  and 
bruised,  and  the  nervous  system  of  Self  was  so  dreadfully 
shaken  that  for  nine  months  afterwards  he  forgot  to  pay  his 
tailor. 


But  what  you  may  ask  was  the  cause  of  the  bursting  of  the 
balloon  ? A very  simple  one.  While  a balloon  is  on  the  ground, 
just  before  its  ascent,  it  is  customary  to  close  the  neck  by 
means  of  a pocket  handkerchief  tied  in  a slip  knot,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  atmospheric  air  getting  into  the  lighter  car- 
bonated hydrogen.  Now,  on  this  particular  occasion,  the 
aeronaut’s  assistant,  when  the  balloon  rose,  forgot  to  pull  off 
the  slip-knotted  handkerchief.  The  consequence  w'as  that 
when  the  machine  reached  a highly  rarefied  layer  of  atmos- 
phere, the  gas  within  expanded  ; it  had  no  vent,  both  the 
valve  and  the  neck  being  closed,  and  the  entire  concern 
naturally  burst  from  top  to  toe. 


The  Hanover  Gallery  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  in  oils,  by  the  Dutch  artist, 
Josef  Israels.  The  pictures  are  mostly  of  a homely  character  ; 
even  the  landscapes  and  seascapes  are  such  as  suggest  home 
surroundings  and  home  affections,  as  in  “ On  the  Look-out,” 
where  mother  and  child  are  straining  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  expected  sail  through  the  mist  and  gloom  of  a stormy 
twilight  ; or  again,  in  “ Homeward,”  in  which  the  tired 
woman  trudges  wearily  along  the  road,  heavily  laden  with  a 
big  baby  and  a heavy  market  basket.  Can  it  be  a pleasant 
reminiscence  of  the  amusements  of  his  own  youth  that  suggest 
so  many  pictures  of  children  wading  or  paddling  to  the  artist  ? 
He  gives  us  no  less  than  five  representations  of  this  kind 
of  water  frolic,  each  one  admirably  painted,  and  full  of 
the  sturdy  life  of  childhood  and  the  movement  of  the  waves. 

“ Old  and  Worn  Out  ” is  a pathetic  piece  of  work,  and 
full  of  unadorned  simplicity.  The  old,  old  man,  propped  up  in 
his  press  bedstead,  watches  his  aged  wife  as  she  patches  a 
dilapidated  counterpane.  The  old  man  has  taken — if  we 
may  judge  by  the  battered  and  weather-worn  countenance — 
his  part  in  the  battle  of  life,  has  borne  his  share  of  the 
“burden  and  heat  of  the  day,”  and  noV,  like  a stranded 
wreck,  he  is  laid  on  one  side — useless,  almost  forgotten.  In 
another  canvas,  “The  Drowned  Fisherman,”  pathos  deepens 
into  tragedy,  where  the  lifeless  body  of  the  bread-winner  is 
borne  along  in  the  arms  of  his  comrades.  In  front  walks  the 
bereft  wife,  her  children  clinging  to  her ; the  girl  in  silent 
and  subdued  sorrow,  the  boy  clutching  at  his  mother’s  hand 
in  a manner  which  is  meant  to  assure  her  of  the  whole 
wealth  of  his  love  and  protection  in  the  future, 


In  addition  to  these  pictures  in  the  Upper  Gallery,  a small 
mixed  exhibition  is  to  be  found,  chiefly  by  foreign  artists,  dis- 
playing every  variety  of  treatment  and  subject.  Several  small 
landscapes  by  Corot  exhibit  all  that  painter’s  marked  charac- 
teristics, the  soft  grey-greens,  with  the  silvery  lights  and 
subdued  shadows,  are  all  present,  individualising  each  picture 
from  its  neighbour.  A strong  contrast  to  these  French 
pictures  is  offered  in  the  work  of  Antoinette  Brandeis,  who — 
so  the  catalogue  tells  us — is  the  only  lady  member  of  the 
Venetian  Academy.  Here  we  have  opposing  effects  of  light 
and  shade  in  strong,  deep  colouring,  very  effective  and  telling. 
The  pictures  are  all  small,  and  scarcely  number  over  half-a- 
hundred,  yet  the  little  gallery  is  worthy  of  a lengthy  visit  of 
inspection. 

Charity,  except  to  the  giver,  is  of  little  worth  in  com- 
parison to  an  attempt  to  raise  people  by  their  own  efforts 
beyond  the  need  of  such  aid.  In  Ireland,  which  has  suffered 
so  long  under  its  overwhelming  burden  of  poverty  and 
destitution,  such  efforts  are  especially  needed  ; and  the  efforts 
of  the  Irish  Industrial  Society  to  supply  work  to  willing 
workers,  and  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  such  who,  though 
willing,  are  unskilled,  deserve  recognition.  This  Society  had 
its  foundation  laid,  as  many  similar  societies  have  done 
before,  in  voluntary  and  individual  effort.  From  the  act 
of  a lady  who,  in  1820,  taught  her  maid  servant  to 
copy  a piece  of  Brussels  lace  sprang  all  the  success  which 
has  resulted  to  this  Society,  and  which  has  long  laboured,  and 
with  considerable  success,  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  an 
unfortunate  people.  Schools  and  classes  have  been  formed, 
and  voluntary  teachers  have  come  forward  to  instruct  both 
in  the  work  itself  and  in  drawing  the  designs. 


When  one  remembers  the  exquisite  morsels  of  the  Irish 
crochet  lace  which  our  grandmothers  kept  among  their  most 
treasured  hoards,  lace-wearers  at  large  should  feel  grateful  to 
this  Society  for  its  attempts  to  keep  it  up  to  its  original 
standard  of  beauty,  originality,  and  workmanship.  An  effort 
was  made  to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  by 
raising  a fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  better  training  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  manual  labour,  and  so  to  fit  them  for 
more  skilled  and  remunerative  handicraft  in  later  days. 


• We  thankfully  acknowledge  this  week  the  sum  of  ^3  3s. 
for  our  Penny  Country  Holiday  Fund  for  the  children,  and 
we  trust  that  none  will  be  deterred  from  sending  pennies 
because  others  are  able  to  send  shillings  and  pounds.  From 
H.  B.  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £1 ; A.  M.  N.,  10s.  ; 
M.  H.  L.,  is.;  Ethel  Benjamin,  is.;  D.  H.  (a  constant 
subscriber),  5s. ; J.  Sass,  2s.  6d. ; L.  C.,  6d. ; Windsor,  5s. ; 
J.  H.  S.,  is. ; W.  G.  B.  (Woolwich),  2s.  6d. ; B.  M.,  3s.  3d. ; 
Josephine  Atkins,  3d.;  Edwin  Long  Gallery,  2s.  6d.;  Vannie 
and  Mamie,  5s. ; Lewis  G.  Parker,  3s.  6d. 


Self  and  Partner  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
persons  representing  themselves  as  being  connected  with 
Sala’s  Journal  who  have  no  right  to  do  so.  Managers 
of  theatres,  concerts,  picture  galleries,  and  all  places  of 
amusement  are  therefore  warned  against  such  persons ; and, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  deception,  are  requested  to  send  all 
their  tickets  direct  to  the  Editor.  For  the  information  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  we  may  say  that  Sala’s 
Journal  has  no  specially  appointed  dramatic,  musical,  or 
art  critics.  These  duties  are  distributed  among  various 
ladies  and  gentlemen  duly  qualified  to  discharge  them,  and 
when  the  necessity  does  arise  for  any  application  to  be  made 
it  will  come  direct  from  the  office  by  letter,  and  not  take  the 
form  of  personal  application.  We  abhor  the  idea  of  a small 
army  of  outside  touters  trading  upon  the  generosity  of 
unsuspicious  managers ; and  for  this  reason  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  warning  the  latter,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  wish  to  protect  ourselves. 

• Self  and  Partner. 


July  g,  1892. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

• — ♦ — 

VI. 

XjLA-lSrDI^IIsriDOD  WELLS. 

In  the  year  1756,  a certain  Dr.  Dirderick  Linden  pub- 
lished a work  of  over  300  pages  on  “ The  Three  Medi- 
cinal Waters  in  Llandrindod,  in  Radnorshire,  South  Wales, 
with  some  Remarks  on  the  Mineral  and  Fossil  Mixtures,”  and 
their  influence  on  the  water.  In  the  yearj  1754,  this  gentle- 
man, “ invited  by  their  fame,”  went  thither,  afflicted,  as  he 
then  was,  by  an  “ inveterate  scurvy  in  his  hands,”  brought  on 
partly  by  analysing  “ certain  noxious  mineral  damps.”  At  the 
■^pa  he  drank  the  saline  pump  water,  when,  he  says,  “ I thank 
God  I found  my  disorder  cured,  to  my  own  unspeakable 
comfort,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  my  friends  and  acquain- 
tances.” While  there,  he  witnessed  the  good  effects,  and 
made  an  analysis,  of  the  waters  in  various  other  scorbutic  and 
joint  affections,  and  he  determined  to  give  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  experience.  The  spa  was,  previous  to  this  time, 
widely  known  and  used  as  a medicinal  water.  Llandrindod, 
Dr.  Linden  tells  us,  is  a “ Welsh  name  which  signifies 
in  English  Trinity  Parish  or  Church,”  Llan  signifying  church, 
and  Drinidod  Trinity.  The  common  on  which  it  was  situated 
included  three  parishes,  and  in  the  common  were  the  chaly- 
beate and  sulphur  mineral  springs  which  had  rendered 
Llandrindod  famous.  “The  air,”  says  Dr.  Linden,  “that 
ventilates  this  common  is  nowhere  obstructed,  but  fans  and 
refans  from  corner  to  corner,  from  any  point  whatsoever  it  may 
happen  to  blow.  The  most  weakly  and  consumptive  kind  of 
people  revive  and  gather  strength  from  it,  being  neither  too  keen 
nor  too  moist,  too  hot  or  sultry,  of  a mild  temperature”;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  “ that  Llandrindod  mayjbe  deemed  the  Montpellier 
of  Great  Britain.”  This  old  author  thoroughly  recognizes  the 
relation  which  exists  between  bitumenous  soils  and  chaly- 
beate and  sulphurous  waters.  And  we  may  judge  of  his 
shrewd  views  on  the  medicinal  value  of  such  waters  by  the 
following  statement — “This  much  we  know  for  certain,  that 
they  invigorate  the  nerves,  increase  the  elasticity  of  the 
fibres,  and,  in  short,  strengthen  a weak  and  feeble  con- 
stitution, and  act  as  never-failing  bracers  to  a puny  and  feeble 
stomach.”  The  well-known  resident  physician,  Dr.  Bowen 
Davies,  who  has  in  recent  years  done  much  to  make  more  widely 
known  the  virtues  of  the  Llandrindod  waters  points  out  that 
the  forecast  of  the  future  of  Llandrindod,  made  in  1756  by 
Dr.  Linden,  has  been  completely  verified.  He  quotes  the 
lines  of  Shelley,  written  over  70  years  ago,  when  starting  for 
Llandrindod : — 

“ Hail  to  thee,  Cambria,  for  the  unfettered  wind. 

Which  from  thy  wilds  even  now  methinks  I feel, 

Chasing  the  clouds  that  race  in  wrath  behind, 

And  tightening  the  soul’s  laxest  nerves  to  steel ! " 

Dr.  Davies  comments  on  the  ignorance  of  English  people  of 
the  beauties  of  Radnorshire,  and  we  may  add,  what  is  per- 
haps more  surprising,  of  the  virtues  of  the  waters  of  this  potent 
spa,  situated  in  such  a central  position,  as  regards  our  great 
commercial  centres,  and  not  half  a day’s  journey  from 
London. 

Llandrindod  is  placed  at  an  altitude  of  700  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  save  on  the  S.W.,  by  hills, 
which  are  sufficiently  far  off  not  to  obstruct  the  dry  and  brac- 
ing air  that  sweeps  over  the  common,  so  that  the  wet  caused 
by  the  rain  which  comes  with  the  prevailing  sou’- wester  is 
quickly  recovered  from.  The  annual  rainfall,  however,  is 
comparatively  small.  Situated  thus,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  consumption  and  rheumatism  are  very  uncommon 
diseases  at  Llandrindod,  while  the  purity  of  its  fresh  water 
supply  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  those  affections  which 
sometimes  result  from  the  use  of  very  hard  or  contaminated 
water.  But  the  exposed  position  of  the  village  renders  the 
visitor  liable  to  the  effects  of  a blazing  sun,  and  hence  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  majority  of  people  visit 
the  spa,  are  not  as  pleasant  as  those  of  May,  June,  or  Septem- 
ber. Also,  for  those  for  whom  Llandrindod  appears  to  us 


specially  adapted,  namely,  the  sufferers  from  various  dys- 
peptic conditions  which  bring  in  their  train  mental  weariness 
and  depression,  the  relaxing  effect  of  this  exposure  is  not 
good.  The  truest  index  to  the  cause  of  mental  irritability  is 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  patient’s 
tongue.  It  is  marvellous  how  few  remember  the  close 
association  there  is,  as  cause  and  effect,  between  an 
irritable  heart  and  a capricious  temper,  between  inexplicable 
captiousness  or  impatience  and  an  impaired  digestion,  between 
melancholy  or  taciturnity  and  the  overtaxed  brain,  reacting 
on  the  incapable  stomach.  Away,  then,  to  such  resting- 
places  as  Llandrindod,  let  the  liver-stricken  neurasthenics  go 
who  grumble  that  they  cannot  get  abroad,  that  they  cannot 
spare  the  time,  and  that  their  purses  are  not  long  enough  for 
Continental  travel ; away  to  its  breezy  common,  its  shaded 
walks,  its  rippling  streams,  its  mountain  climbs,  its  pleasant 
lake,  its  happy  combination  of  scenery,  in  which  mountain, 
hill,  and  valley  are  interspersed  betwixt  wood  and  river, 
ancient  castle  and  hoary  abbey.  Let  the  lover  of  tennis  take 
his  bat,  the  angler  his  rod,  the  oarsman  his  blazer,  the  golfer 
his  club,  the  fern-hunter  his  trowel,  the  geologist  his 
hammer,  the  cyclist  his  “safety,”  and  the  otter-hunter 
his  “pads,”  and  each  and  all  will  find  ample  source  of 
amusement  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favourite  recreation. 
We  do  not  here  in  the  least  exaggerate  the  charms 
of  Llandrindod.  There  are  the  tennis  courts  in  the 
the  public  recreation  grounds  and  in  the  private  lawns  of 
the  hotels;  there  are  the  adjacent  rivers  Ithon,  Dular,  and 
Cwmaran  to  throw  the  line  over ; the  fine  lake  on  which  lie 
ready  the  canoe  and  the  dingy,  and  the  sailing  punt  or  small 
yacht ; there  is  the  new  golf  course  in  the  grounds  above  the 
well-known  and  deservedly  popular  Pump  Room  Hotel; 
there  are  the  exquisite  fronds  of  the  parsley  and  oak  fern 
with  other  specimens  of  the  tribe  of  filices  beguiling  the  fern 
lover  to  wander  for  many  a mile;  there  are  trilobites  and 
grapholites  in  the  “ quarry  ” and  elsewhere,  waiting  for  the 
hammer  of  the  geologist ; exquisite  peeps  to  charm  the  votary 
of  the  wheel,  and  fresh  routes  can  be  mapped  out  for  each 
day  on  the  roads  which  intersect  the  lovely  country  about 
Llandrindod. 

The  analysis  of  the  seven  springs  at  Llandrindod  shows 
that  they  are  saline,  sulphuretted  or  chalybeate.  In  writing 
of  Strathpeffer  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  value  of  the 
saline  ingredients  in  combination  with  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  is  present.  The  Welsh  waters,  like  those 
of  the  Scotch  spa,  are  cold  (temp.  48  F.),  the  “ saline  ” con- 
taining a large  proportion  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  the  “sulphuretted”  holding  nearly  3 cubic  inches 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  “chalybeate”  1-26  grs. 
of  carbonate  of  iron  to  the  imperial  gallon.  Some  20,000 
persons  annually  take  advantage  of  these  waters.  The  bulk 
of  these  reach  the  spa  during  the  summer  months,  and  hence, 
as  there  is  at  present  room  for  only  some  2,000  people  at  one 
time,  it  behoves  intending  visitors  to  bespeak  rooms  in  one  of 
the  hotels  or  private  apartments  beforehand  ; otherwise,  they 
may  have  to  put  up  with  a “ plank  bed.” 

We  have  previously  pointed  out  the  class  of  sufferer  for 
whom  such  sulphur  waters  are  of  use.  And  here  we  may 
say,  as  a warning,  that,  without  medical  advice,  such  invalids 
ought  not  to  drink  any  of  these  strong  sulphuretted  waters. 
In  certain  head  and  heart  troubles  the  mineral  waters  of 
Llandrindod  might  produce  most  disastrous  effects.  But 
when  not  thus  contra-indicated,  we  have  known  many  gouty, 
rheumatic,  and  dyspeptic  patients  return  new  beings  after  a 
course  of  the  waters  there.  In  the  words  of  the  same  old 
author  we  have  before  quoted,  “ they  have  been,  and  continue 
still  to  be,  the  happy  means  of  preserving  life,  recovering 
health,  and  restoring  strength  and  vigour  to  many,”  meriting 
thus  our  “good  esteem  ” and  our  “best  commendation.” 

The  large  Pump  Room  Hotel,  the  origin  of  which  can  be 
dated  back  some  300  years,  has  been  recently  renovated  and 
fitted  up  with  an  efficient  system  of  baths  and  douches.  It 
is  a most  comfortable  hotel  to  stay  at,  the  charges  are  not 
extravagant,  and  it  is  well  situated  in  is  own  ornamental 
grounds  of  over  fifty  acres.  ' Refle*. 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

fcVAV.V.V.V.% 

Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  has  very  happily  christened  her  group 
of  notable  women  “ In  Ladies’  Company  ” (Ward  and 
Downey).  Mary  Seton,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  Alison 
Cockburn,  Fanny  Mendelssohn,  Caroline  Herschell,  arid  Ida 
Pfeiffer  form  a cluster  of  ladies  par  excellence  of  whose 
company  one  could  never  tire.  In  the  account  of  Mary 
Seton,  one  naturally  hears  much  of  the  other  queenly  Mary, 
of  whom  she  was  so  close  an  attendant  and  companion 
through  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  Mary  Seton  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Queen’s  Maries  who  remained  unmarried. 
Her  love  story  is  a pathetic  one  ; she  left  the  Queen  a year 
or  two  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  and,  taking  the  veil, 
ended  her  days  as  a nun. 


At  one  bound  we  are  transported  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  from 
the  troubled  times  of  Scottish  Mary  to  the  no  less  troublous 
times  in  France  just  after  the  murders  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette ; and  are  presented  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 
a princess  whose  name  was  on  every  lip  for  many  years — a 
woman  possessed  of  some  of  the  finest  and  rarest  of  human 
qualities ; who,  though  delicately  nurtured,  could  nerve 
herself  to  undergo  some  of  the  greatest  hardships  in  order  to 
serve  her  country  and  her  family.  These  are  but  two  of  the 
“ Ladies  ” ; the  rest  will  be  found  equally  good  company. 


As  dramatic  critic  Mr.  Frank  Archer  is  all  that  could  be 
desired;  as  author  he  is  to  a.  certain  extent  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. What  he  writes  is  of  the  very  best — that,  of 
course,  goes  without  saying — but  when  he  lures  us  on  to 
believe  that  we  are  to  be  initiated  into  the  marvellous  art  of 
playwriting,  and  that  we  are  to  be  taught  how  to  write  a good 
play,  and  then,  as  it  were,  does  not  fulfil  his  promise  to  the 
extent  that  we  could  have  wished  we  feel  as  though  we  are 
fully  entitled  to  be  disappointed.  The  fact  is,  in  our  opinion— 
we  may  be  wrong — Mr.  Archer  has  made  a mistake  in  the 
title  he  has  given  to  his  very  interesting  and  entertaining  book. 


“ How  to  Write  a Good  Play  ” (Sampson,  Low,  and  Co.), 
is  the  alluring  title  that  appears  on  the  cover,  but  we  make 
bold  to  say  that  though  the  reader  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
all  that  Mr.  Archer  has  written,  yet  when  he  comes  to  the 
end  he  will  be  no  nearer  solving  the  problem  how  to  write  a 
good  play  than  he  was  before  he  began  the  volume.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  be,  if  anything,  farther  off.  The  word- 
picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Archer  of  the  successful  dramatic 
author  is  not  of  the  most  roseate  hue.  He  manages  somehow 
to  produce  a state  of  chaos  in  the  mind  of  the  aspiring 
dramatist.  He  assures  him,  with  a sort  of  paternal  confidence, 
that  the  necessary  qualifications  for  making  a good  play- 
wright are  dramatic  instinct,  fervour,  a reality  in  treatment, 
clever  characterization,  a strong  vein  of  comedy  and  intrigue, 
and  many  other  bits  of  well-worn  advice;  but  it  is  not  until 
later  on  that  the  aspiring  one  is  told  how  to  set  to  work. 
Then  he  is  agreeably  assured  that  “the  proper  way  to  write 
a play  is  to  do  it  successfully,”  and  again,  “ the  lack  of  ability 
to  see  what  is,  or  is  not,  effective  as  a character  for  the  stage, 
is  a fault  that  should  be  early  remedied.” 


Mr.  Archer  enumerates  the  qualities  required  to  write  a 
play,  and  among  them  we  have  “ ethical  balance,  harmony, 
condensation,  soliloquies,  asides,  &c.,”  andhe  also  gives  a list  of 
characters  that  are  always  useful.  We  are  likewise  treated 
to  examples  of  well-known  attractive  elements  for  plays,  taken 
from  popular  plays  past  and  present.  To  sum  up,  Mr. 
Archer  says,  in  effect,  read  all  the  good  plays,  see  them  acted 
if  possible,  mark  well  the  difference  between  good  acting  and 
bad,  notice  particularly  how  the  play  is  built,  the  tone  of  con- 
versation, and  the  working  out  of  the  plot.  He  tells  you  what 


is  wanted  to  make  a good  play,  but  not  how  to  supply  the 
want.  In  fact,  he  acknowledges  that  “ a book  can  no  more 
enable  a man  to  write  a play  than  to  compose  a sonata,  paint 
a picture,  or  carve  a statue.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  without  the 
gift  of  dramatic  sense  or  instinct,  a play  worthy  of  the  name 
cannot  be  produced.”  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  aspiring  dramatists  will  not  find  any  too  much  comfort, 
although  they  will  naturally  derive  a certain  amount  of 
pleasure  from  perusing  “ How  to  Write  a Good  Play.” 


We  have  been  favoured  with  what  is  termed  a “ cheaper 
edition”  of  “The  Rector  of  Amesty”  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co.),  by  John  Ryce.  Without  wishing  to  be 
thought  in  the  slightest  degree  satirical,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask  whether  this  “ cheaper  edition  ” is  in  the  fond  hope  that 
it  will  find  more  purchasers  than  the  more  costly  edition  has 
done  ? We  candidly  admit  that  we  have  read  many  more 
interesting  works  than  this,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  few  that 
seemed  to  weary  us  with  such  an  unutterable  weariness,  as 
we  felt  forced  to  meander  through  its  183  pages. 


We  ara  bound  to  confess  that,  in  our  opinion,  “ The  Rector 
of  Amesty,”  as  a novel,  does  not  by  any  means  come  up  to 
expectation.  It  is  well  bound,  excellently  got  up,  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  in  good  readable  type,  but  the  contents  are 
not  such  as  will  excite  wonder  and  admiration, or  become  the 
talk  of  the  town.  The  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Rev.  Marma- 
duke  Archibald  Armiston  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  in  the  human  breast.  He  is  an  insipid 
creature,  with  a negative  character,  and,  as  portrayed,  seems 
to  need  leading  strings  lest  he  should  wander  astray.  The 
village  gossips — for  it  seems  to  be  a story  of  village  life  with 
one  or  two  mildly  sensational  incidents  pitchforked  in  by  way  ol 
relief — are  equally  namby-pamby,  and  not  even  a tragedy  helps 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  reader  who  religiously  struggles  from 
one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other. 


There  are  no  doubt  some  persons  who  love  to  read  about 
truly  rural  life  ; but  when  we  have  clergymen  in  novels  we 
prefer  them  of  the  manly  order — more  after  the  style  of 
those  drawn  by  Mr.  Manville  Fenn— clergymen  who  teach 
us  that  they  are  men  as  well  as  parsons. 


“ But  isn’t  it  dreadfully  wicked  ?”  asked  a friend.  “ What 
makes  you  think  so  ? ” was  the  reply.  “ Well,  you  see,  it  has 
got  a yellow  cover,  and  it  is  such  a queer  shape.”  And  so,  on 
no  further  evidence  than  its  colour  and  its  shape,  was  the  first 
volume  of  the  Pseudonym  Library  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  con- 
demned by  the  friend.  Happily,  the  reading  world  has  passed 
another  verdict  upon  the  long,  narrow,  yellow  volumes,  and 
the  latest  addition  to  the  number— “A  New  England 
Cactus,  and  Other  Tales  ” by  Frank  Pope  Humphrey— will  go 
far  to  keep  up  the  reputation  already  earned  by  the  former 
books  of  this  set. 


A strain  of  tenderness,  almost  old-fashioned  in  character,  is 
manifest  in  every  one  of  the  stories  which  form  this  book. 
Perhaps  tenderness  and  pathos  are  more  in  vogue  in  “ New 
England  ” than  they  are  in  the  mother  country,  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  country, 
among  the  lonely  villages  and  remote  fishing  hamlets,  romances 
full  of  beauty  and  pathos  are  to  be  met  with ; and  these,  when 
told  in  the  homely  phraseology  of  the  locality,  and  adorned 
with  touches  of  local  colouring  in  the  descriptions,  form 
sketches  and  pictures  full  of  beauty  and  artistic  feeling.  The 
story  of  Miss  Prissy,  the  village  tailoress,  is  exquisitely  told, 
and  no  less  tender  and  beautiful  is  “ Olive.”  In  both,  the 
heroines  have  passed  into  more  than  middle  age,  but  the 
light  of  “ the  days  that  are  no  more  ” is  upon  them, 
beautifying  each  homely  trait.  The  happy  termination  of  a 
middle-aged  comedy  redeems  the  tales  from  too  much  of 
pathos,  while  “ A Car  of  Love  ” is  redolent  of  young  life, 
sunshine,  and  happiness# 


July  9,  1892. 
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PEOPLE  WORTH  READING  ABOUT. 

MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  acting  upon  Thackeray’s 
advice  “ If  you  want  to  be  asked  to  dinner,  ask  to  be  asked, 

I wrote  to  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  the  well-known  author  of 
“Nadine,”  and  “asked  to  be  asked”— not  to  dinner, 
but  to  be  allowed  to  called  one  morning  or  afternoon.  The 
result  of  such  audacity  was  not  a politely-worded  regret,  to 
the  effect  of  “going  out  of  town,”  &c.,  but  a kindly  “Come 
to  lunch  next  Wednesday,  and  then  afterwards  I can  tell  you 
anything  you  wish  to  know.”  Of  that  invitation  I was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage,  and  shall  always  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  this  meeting  with  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  most  talented  of  modern  novelists.  _ 

It  will  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch  is  a tall,  elegant,  intellectual,  gentle-looking  lady,  with 
the  light  of  genius  rather  than  actual  beauty  shining  forth  in 
every  feature  of  her  very  expressive  face.  Her  house  in 
Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  is  what  may  be  termed  eminently 
comfortable,  and,  like  its  owners,  is  perfectly  devoid  of  all 
ostentation.  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  always  declares  that  the 
curio-hunter  will  find  nothing  to  admire  and  linger  over  in  her 
domains,  for  her  house  is  furnished  on  distinctly  modern  prin- 
ciples. White  enamelled,  well-filled  bookcases  run  round  the 
pretty  drawing-room  walls,  thereby  forming  a dado,  upon  the 
top  of  which  is  piled  plenty  of  pretty  china  and  bowls  of 
flowers ; and  above  may  be  seen  some  Bartolozzi  prints 
and  etchings  by  Mr.  Mempes,  tasteful  water-colours 
and  delicate  etchings  by  modern  artists. 

Being  anxious  to  learn  a little  about  the  childhood  of  so 
interesting  a woman,  we  talked  about  the  land  of  her  birth, 
Australia  ; and  I learnt  that  she  was  born  at  Bromelton  Sta- 
tion, Logan  River,  Queensland,  and  that  her  maiden  name 
was  Rosa  Murray-Prior,  and  that  by  descent  she  is  Irish. 
Her  grandfather  was  Colonel  Murray-Prior,  who  served  in  the 
1 8th  Hussars,  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  Her  father  in  early 
life  left  the  green  shores  of  Erin,  and  settled  as  a squatter  in 
Australia,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  Colonial  Parliament, 
and  held  the  appointment  of  Postmaster-General  for  many 
years.  His  daughter’s  childhood  was  spent,  however,  not 
in  the  busy  Antipodean  cities,  but  right  in  the  bush. 
Life  there,  although  lqnely,  could  scarcely  at  that 
period  have  been  very  monotonous,  as  the  natives  were 
very  troublesome,  and  were  constantly  rising  in  revolt, 
therefore  causing  infinite  anxiety  and  discomfort  to  the 
white  community.  Far  away  from  the  haunts  of  civilization, 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  future  authoress  would  per- 
haps have  suffered  from  want  of  education.  She  has  told  me 
that  she  really  never  had  any  real  schoolroom  training,  but 
that  anything  she  knows  she  learnt  entirely  from  reading. 
Her  strange  education,  too,  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  her 
father  owr  a large  library,  to  which  she  had  access,  being 
just  tumbled  into  it  and  allowed  to  read  what  she  liked. 

This  remarkable  woman’s  girlhood  was  spent  between  the 
bush  and  Brisbane.  In  the  beautiful  city  of  Brisbane,  her 
father  being  in  the  Ministry,  she  naturally  saw  a great  deal 
of  Australian  political  life ; and  anyone  who  has  read  her 
interesting  books,  “ Policy  and  Passion  ” and  “ Miss  Jacob- 
sen’s Chance,”  will  notice  that  in  these  stories  she  makes 
admirable  use  of  that  knowledge,  although  she  did  not 
begin  to  write  in  earnest,  or,  rather,  she  did  not  publish 
any  books,  until  many  years  afterwards.  Moreover,  when 
very  young,  in  the  year  1872,  she  married,  choosing  as 
her  husband  Mr.  Campbell  Mackworth  Praed,  son  of  a 
banker  in  Fleet  Street,  and  nephew  of  the  poet  William 
Mackworth  Praed.  The  first  three  years  of  her  married 
life  were  spent  on  a very  lonely  island,  which  her  husband 
had  bought,  off  the  Australian  coast.  There,  I believe, 
they  led  a very  lonely  life  for  some  few  years  ; but  ultimately 
came  to  England  for  the  first  time  in  1876,  and  she  has  since 
lived  in  Northamptonshire  and  London. 

We  now  come  to  a very  interesting  time  of  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed’s  life,  the  year  1881,  in  which  she  published  her  first 
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book,  “An  Australian  Heroine.”  This  novel  was  quickly 
followed  by  “ Policy  and  Passion,”  and  some  six  months 
later  by  “ Nadine,”  the  wonderful  book  which  made 
its  author  a very  famous  woman,  and  placed  her  in 
the  first  rank  of  English  writers  of  fiction,  a position  she 
is  not  likely  to  lose,  or  even  endanger.  My  husband  has  told 
me  a somewhat  curious  anecdote  touching  his  experiences  of 
“ Nadine.”  In  1885  he  was  travelling  through  the  Hot  Lake 
district  of  New  Zealand,  intent,  among  other  things,  on  opening, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  a “ Blue  Bath  ” somewhere 
near  Ohinematu.  He  was  staying  at  an  hotel  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tarrewera,  and  the  landlady,  a very  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  person,  lent  him  “ Nadine,”  and  bade 
him  read  it  through  attentively.  I may  add  that 
G.  A.  S.  is  an  incorrigibly  bad  reader  of  modern  romances, 
therefore  it  was  with  some  reluctance  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  perusal  of  “ Nadine.”  To  do  so  he  went  quietly 
off  to  his  bedroom,  and  commenced  reading  it  at  ten  at 
night ; and  he  finished  the  last  page  at  five  o’clock 
in°  the  morning,  having  smoked  meanwhile,  at  least 
half  a dozen  cigars.  The  strange,  weird,  terribly 
truthful,  and  yet  fervidly  imaginative  book  so  excited  him, 
that  from  time  to  time  he  threw  open  the  window  to 
catch,  if  he  could,  a whiff  of  the  cooling  breeze  ; and  he  has 
often  described  to  me  the  wholly  exceptional  aspect  of  the 
wild  expanse  of  country  round  the  house — the  moon  reflected 
in  the  glassy  waters  of  the  lake  ; the  moonbeams  bathing  the 
earth  with  level  rays  and  “ shadows  brown  between  ; ” while 
ever  and  anon,  from  fissures  in  the  heated  crust  of  the  earth, 
came  gusts  and  spirals  and  jets  of  white  vapour,  as  though 
the  Old  Dragon  underground,  that  Milton  tells  us  of,  was 
swindging  the  scaly  horrors  of  his  folded  tail,  and  letting  off 
steam  from  his  angry  jaws  and  nostrils,  in  his  efforts  to  get 
free.  Then  my  husband  said  he  would  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  Hot  Lakes,  and  the  hotter  plains,  and  fall  to  reading 
“ Nadine”  again.  No  novel  he  had  studied  had  so  impressed 
him,  he  has  told  me  over  and  over  again,  since  he  read  “ Jane 
Eyre”  and  “ Paul  Ferroll,”  and  that  “Nadine”  is  the  only 
novel  he  has  ever  read  straight  through  from  beginning  to  end 
without  a break. 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  “ Nadine  ” the  fever  of 
writing  has  been  upon  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  for  in  less  than 
nine  years  she  has  produced  some  eighteen  novels,  besides  a 
good  many  short  stories  and  articles  for  newspapers,  both 
English  and  American. 

The  novel  which  followed  “ Nadine  ” was  “ Moloch,  and 
next  came  “ Zero,”  then  the  eminently  psychological  story 
entitled  “ Affinities,”  and  after  this  “ The  Bond  of  Wedlock,” 
which  was  subsequently  dramatised  as  “ Ariane,”  the  leading 
character  of  which  was  played  by  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Praed  has  written 
three  novels  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  . 
“The  Right  Honourable,”  “The  Rival  Princess,”  and 
“The  Ladies’  Gallery,”  books  which  met  with  distinct 
success. 

There  is  one  very  great  charm  about  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed,  and  that  is,  she  is  fortunately  entirely  free  from  the 
influence  of  pecuniary  considerations,  as  although,  like 
all  authors,  she  prefers  to  receive  high  prices  instead  of 
indifferent  ones  for  her  work,  she  is  not,  fortunately, 
dependent  upon  literature  as  a means  of  livelihood, 
and,  therefore,  never  hurries  or  scamps  her  work.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  heard  her  say,  that  she  wished  that  she  were 
dependent  upon  it,  as  then  she  would  be  obliged  to  have 
fixed  hours  for  writing,  and  would  have  to  perform  her 
allotted  daily  tasks.  The  gifted  novelist  is  apt  to  com- 
plain that  under  existing  circumstances  her  time  seems 
frittered  away  in  domestic  and  social  matters,  and  when  all 
is  done  that  she  finds  too  scant  leisure  for  work.  “ If  I 
could  only  make  it  the  serious  occupation  of  my  life,”  said 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  to  me  a few  days  ago,  “ I should  be 
better  worth  writing  about.” 

I wonder  what  our  numerous  readers  of  that  simple  and 
beautiful  story,  “ December  Roses,”  have  to  say  to  this. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  S. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

Noon : A Picture  Sale  at  Christie’s. 

“ A great  picture  sale  is  a sight  worth  seeing,”  observes 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.,in  his  revised  and  expanded 
edition  of  Peter  Cunningham’s  “ Handbook  of  London,” 
in  a curt  notice  of  the  historic  auction  room  of  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson,  and  Woods.  I should  rather  think  that  a great  pic- 
ture sale  is  a sight  worth  seeing;  and  I am  about  to  try 
whether  I cannot  conjure  up  a word-picture  of  the  spectacle 
in  question.  The  day  is  Saturday,  and  the  time  is  high 
noon.  Let  us  hail  yonder  hansom,  jump  into  it,  and  bid  the 
“ gondolier  of  London  ” drive  us  to  King  Street,  St.  James’s. 
There  is  a very  grand  sale  of  pictures,  by  the  Old  Masters, 
advertised  to  take  place  to-day.  It  is  none  other,  indeed, 
than  the  magnificent  collection  formed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Nineveh,  which  has  been  removed  from  the  palatial  mansion 
of  the  deceased  nobleman,  in  Babylon  Gardens,  S.W. 

We  all  remember  the  Earl  of  Nineveh  ; his  almost  boundless 
wealth  ; his  kind,  sympathetic,  generous  nature ; his  whims, 
oddities,  caprices,  and  delusions.  He  was  the  son  and 
heir,  you  will  recollect,  of  the  even  more  eccentric  Viscount 
Sennacherib,  statesman,  diplomatist,  connoisseur,  and  wit, 
who  might  have  been  Prime  Minister  of  England  if  his  head 
had  only  been  screwed  on  the  right  way.  He  had  an  aston- 
ishing habit  of  thinking  aloud  ; and  there  is  a story  told  of 
him,  that  riding  home  once  in  his  chariot  with  a noble  friend, 
whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way,  he  remarked,  quite 
audibly,  to  himself : “ I suppose  this  old  fool  expects  me  to 
ask  him  to  dinner.”  When  they  arrived  at  Sennacherib 
House,  his  lordship  did  invite  his  companion  to  take  pot  luck 
with  him  ; whereupon  his  brother  peer  replied,  “that  he  was 
not  such  an  old  fool  as  to  stay,  and  that  one  old  fool  was 
quite  enough  at  a dinner  of  only  two  covers.” 

But  there  was  one  department  of  culture  in  which  Lord 
Sennacherib’s  head  was  decidedly  screwed  on  as  right  as  a 
trivet.  His  knowledge  of  art  was  extensive  and  peculiar ; and 
he  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  gallery  which  was  after- 
wards completed  by  his  son,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Earl  of  Nineveh,  Viscount  Senna- 
cherib of  Silkstones,  and  Baron  Wallsend,  of  Black  Diamond 
Park,  near  Scuttlesbury,  Durham,  and  Babylon  Gardens  as 
aforesaid.  You  have  been  sensible  enough  to  purchase  a 
catalogue  of  the  Nineveh  pictures,  and  so  you  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  Christie’s  famous  saloons ; but  you  would 
have  acted  even  more  wisely  had  you  come  at  eleven, 
instead  of  twelve.  The  crush  is  tremendous.  Not  only 
everybody  who  is  in  London  is  here,  but  a great  many 
people  who  are  not  in  London  appear  to  be  present ; that  is 
to  say,  great  nobles  and  heads  of  county  families,  who  have 
left  town  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  collapse  of  which  I 
recently  described,  have  returned  for  a few  hours  to  the 
metropolis  from  their  country  seats,  or  from  the  seaside,  to 
behold,  if  not  to  bid,  for  the  pictorial  treasures  which  are 
this  day  to  be  dispersed  under  the  implacable  hammer  of 
Mr.  Woods.  Here  they  all  are ; representatives  of  the  bluest 
blood  in  England  ; headed  by  a Royal  Duke,  a quiet  gentle- 
man of  military  aspect,  with  a neatly-trimmed  moustache 
and  slightly  bald ; bishops,  dignified  clergymen,  art  critics, 
journalists,  and,  of  course,  dealers  in  works  of  art,  galore. 

Close  to  you,  for  example,  in  the  last  named  section  of 
visitors  to  Christie’s,  is  Mr.  Leopold  Lamb,  M.P.,  whose 
colossal  operations  as  a picture-dealer  do  not  preclude  him 
from  sitting  for  a Lancashire  constituency.  Near  him  is  a 
stout,  sleek,  pudgy  little  gentleman,  with  a very  shiny  bell- 
topper  hat,  a cravat  of  brilliant  hue,  a gold  watch  chain  as 
thick,  in  degree,  as  a cable,  and  many  diamond  rings  flash- 
ing on  his  fat  fingers.  He  is  a dark  gentleman  ; his  com- 
plexion is  a rich  olive ; his  black  whiskers  are  luxuriant,  and 
his  hair  inclines  more  to  form  into  ringlets  than  to  be  straight. 
That  is  the  well-known  professional  virtuoso,  Mr.  Nicanor 
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Maccabeus,  of  Old  Bond  Street.  There  are  a good  many 
non-professional  members  of  a Historic  Race  in  the  room  ; but 
they  are  come  hither  to  see  the  sight,  strictly  as  amateurs.  If 
they  purpose  to  buy  any  pictures,  they  will  not  bid  themselves ; 
their  commissions  for  so  doing  have  long  since  been  given  tc 
Mr.  Leopold  Lamb,  or  to  Mr.  Nicanor  Maccabeus. 

You  edge  your  way  into  the  great  room  which  is  hung  all 
around  with  the  Nineveh  pictures ; but  the  throng  is  so  thick 
that  you  have  but  a distant  view  of  the  auctioneer’s  rostrum, 
and  the  easel  on  which  the  paintings  will,  one  after  the  other, 
be  placed  by  the  employes  of  the  firm,  and  submitted  to  public 
competition.  It  is  very  hot ; but  you  are  so  wedged  in  by 
humanity  that  even  if  you  wished  to  quit  the  sale-room — and 
you  have  assuredly  no  inclination  to  do  so — you  would  ex- 
perience considerable  difficulty  in  getting  into  King  Street 
again.  Somehow  or  another,  while  this  strictly  “up-to-date  ” 
audience  are  gossiping  around  you,  there  arises  in  your  mind 
the  picture  of  another  Christie’s,  differing  from  the  present  one 
only  in  its  site,  and  in  the  costumes  of  its  visitors,  as  it  ap- 
peared on  the  occasion  of  another  great  picture  sale  long,  long 
ago. 

That  time  is  a summer  noon  in  the  year  1808.  The  place 
is  not  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  but  Pall  Mall.  The  spacious, 
lofty  room  draped  with  paper  of  a bluish  grey  tint,  and  lighted 
from  the  top,  is  hung  with  pictures,  large  and  small,  by  the 
Old  Masters,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  gather  round 
Mr.  Christie’s  pulpit  are  clad  in  garments  which  to  you 
appear  very  quaint  and  curious.  [There  are  officers  in  full 
scarlet  regimentals,  with  huge  cocked  hats,  decorated  with 
tall  plumes,  who  are  flirting  with  ladies  whose  waists  are  just 
under  their  armpits,  and  whose  head-dresses  are  either  green 
jockey  caps,  or  pink  gauze  turbans,  adorned  with  birds  of 
paradise.  There  are  bishops,  too,  in  1808,  as  there  are  in 
1892,  but  the  Right  Rev.  members  of  the  Episcopal  Bench 
wear  three-cornered  hats,  and  voluminous  wigs,  like  birds’ 
nests  plentifully  powdered.  There  are  county  gentlemen  in 
driving  coats  of  many  capes,  such  as  the  old  hackney  coach- 
men used  to  wear ; and  tearing  young  dandies  in  pea-green 
coatees,  buckskins  and  top  boots.  “ Yes  a voice  by  your 
side  observes  with  a slight  chuckle,  “ that  s quite  a faithful 
picture  of  the  Christie’s  which  I drew  long,  long  ago.”  You 
turn  in  some  slight  astonishment.  How  on  earth  did  the 
speaker  know  anything  about  the  impression  which  was  pass- 
ing through  your  mind  ? and  if  lje  did  paint  the  picture  in 
question,  he  must  be  at  least,  you  think,  a hundred  years  old. 
Instead  of  a white-headed  centenarian,  you  behold  a buxom, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  with  mutton-chop  whiskers,  powdered 
hair,  dressed  in  a sky  blue  coat,  a white  and  pink  striped 
nankeen  waistcoat,  stockingnet  pantaloons,  and  Hessian  boots. 

“ My  name  is  Rowlandson,”  says  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, with  a polite  bow.  “ You  have  heard  of  me,  no  doubt. 
Rowlandson,  the  caricaturist.  I etched  and  aquatinted  that 
picture  of  Christie’s  for  my  friend,  Rudolf  Ackermann,  the 
publisher  in  the  Strand,  for  his  great  work,  “ The  Microcosm 
of  London.”  “ Yes,”  adds  another  voice,  with  a slight  foreign 
accent,  “ that  is  quite  true,  Mistare  Rowlandson,  but  I draw 
the  architecture  of  all  de  buildings,  and  all  de  room  in  2e 
< Microcosm.’  ” You  perceive  close  to  you  a thin  figure,  some- 
thing like  Voltaire  in  mien,  with  scrupulously-curled  locks, 
and  a pigtail,  a maroon  coloured  coat,  sea-green  small 
clothes,  white  stockings,  and  wearing  buckles  on  his  shoes. 
He  bows  even  more  politely  than  Air.  Rowlandson  had  done, 
and  informs  you  that  his  name  is  Pugin,  that  he  is  a French 
emigre,  and  that  he  had  a son,  who  became  very  famous  by 
his  achievements  in  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  in  this 
country,  and  a grandson,  who  was  also  a distinguished  archi- 
tect, but  who  was  also  even  more  remarkable  from  his  hostility 
to  the  late  Mr.  John  Rogers  Herbert,  R.A. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  your  rubbing  your  eyes,  and 
asking  yourself  whether  you  are  asleep  or  awake,  or  whether 
Chaos  has  come  again.  The  sale  is  in  full  swing , the 
biddings  for  each  masterpiece  of  art  succeed  one  another  with 
magical  rapidity  ; and  the  bids,  mind  you,  are  not  rising  by 
pounds  at  a time,  perhaps  to  a hundred,  but  by  fives  and 
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tens,  and  fifties  to  thousands  of  guineas.  You  are  a bit  of  a 
linguist,  more  by  accident  than  by  inclination  ; thus  you  can 
understand  the  remarks  of  a spectator  behind  you,  when  a 
sumptuous  painting  of  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice  is  knocked 
down  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas.  “ Corpo  di 
Bacco  ! ” exclaims  in  Italian,  with  a decided  Venetian  accent, 
the  voice  behind  you.  “ Two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas 
for  that  picture  of  Canalazzo!  Why,  I sold  it  to  Signor 
Smith,  the  English  Consul  at  Venice,  when  I was  a scene- 
painter  at  the  Fenice  Theatre,  for  fifty  ducats.  That  would 
be  about  forty  pounds  sterling.  For  years  Signor  Smith 
bought  my  pictures ; but  his  usual  price  was  ten  ducats,  and 
I am  told  that  he  made  a good  deal  of  money  by  selling  my 
canvases  to  the  rich  English  travellers  who  visited  Venice.” 
But  how  can  that  be,  you  ask  yourself  in  sore  perturbation  ? 
The  wonderful  painter  of  outdoor  Venetian  life — he  scarcely 
ever  ventured  on  portraying  an  interior — Antonio  da  Canal, 
otherwise  called  Canaletto,  died  in  1768.  Is  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton’s  picture  in  this  year’s  Academy  to  be  more  than 
realised  ? Is  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea  giving  up  its  dead  ? 

Vain  to  inquire.  Still  the  bidding  goes  on  ; the  aristocratic 
crowd  surge  from  side  to  side,  stare,  cough  and  titter.  Now 
and  again,  when  some  exceptionally  renowned  masterpiece 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  easel,  or  some  almost  un- 
precedented price  is  reached,  thunders  of  applause  resound 
through  Christie’s  spacious  halls.  A kind  of  mental  vertigo 
comes  over  you.  Mirage  succeeds  mirage  in  your  mind ; 
and,  upon  my  word,  so  many  and  so  strange  are  the  scenes 
presented  to  you,  that  if  an  individual  clad  in  Oriental  garb 
were  suddenly  to  inform  you  that  he  was  Timour  the  Tartar, 
while  another,  in  a shining  helmet,  and  bearing  a richly 
embossed  shield,  were  to  hand  you  his  card,  and  tell  you  that 
his  name  was  Achilles,  and  that  he  had  once  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  at  the  Camp  before  Troy,  you  would  only  be  able  to 
shrug  your  shoulders  despairingly  and  opine  that  Chaos  really 
had  come,  and  that  you  were  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  Hark  ! 
what  is  that  old  gentleman  grumbling  about,  who  is  striving 
to  force  his  way  through  the  crush  to  the  rostrum.  A grey, 
grizzled,  wrinkled,  ragged-moustached  man  in  desperately 
shabby  clothes,  and  altogether  with  a sadly  poverty-stricken, 
not  to  say  insolvent,  aspect.  His  black  cloak,  doublet,  and 
breeches  of  late  seventeenth  century  fashion,  are  all  patched 
and  frayed.  He  wears  a battered  slouched  hat,  and  black 
worsted  stockings,  almost  past  darning.  “Yes,”  he  cries  to 
you  in  Dutch,  as  though  he  was  an  old  acquaintance — he  is, 
in  the  spirit,  a very  old  one.  “ I am  bankrupt,  I am  insolvent, 
I am  next  door  to  a pauper.  I had  wealth  once  ; but  at  least 
I spent  my  riches  in  no  unworthy  manner.  I laid  out 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  guilders,  just  as  your  own  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  did,  in  buying  pictures  and  drawings  by  the 
Old  Masters.  But  crack!  A war  between  Holland  and  England 
broke  out.  I was  suddenly  called  upon  to  settle  the  accounts  of 
the  patrimony  of  my  son,  by  my  first  wife.  I had  to  sell  my 
Old  Masters,  and  my  own  paintings  too.  There  was  no 
money  in  Holland,  not  a stiver ; all  owing  to  the  accursed 
war.  The  sale  brought  a wretched  result,  and  I was  ruined. 
Now  the  auctioneer  has  just  sold  one  of  my  finest  pictures 
for  only  fifteen  hundred  pounds  : it  should  have  fetched  four 
thousand.  It  shall.  I was  not  always  the  ragged  old  beggar 
man  you  see.  Look  at  my  portrait  of  myself  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  Handsome,  jovial,  gaily  clad,  waving  aloft  a beaker 
of  wine,  with  my  bonny  wife  in  silks  and  satins  on  my  knee. 
Englishman,  I am  Rembrandt  Geretz  Van  Rhyn.” 

Surely,  this  must  be  a shadowy  land,  where  all  things  wear 
an  aspect  not  their  own  ; for  just  as  you  strive  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  poor  broken-down  old  Dutchman,  in  order  to  ask  him  to 
call  on  you,  and  look  at  a rare  etching  from  his  needle,  which 
you  recently  bought,  a bargain,  at  Brighton,  he  turns  into  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  is  amicably  chatting  with  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Chaplin.  Then  again,  the  Spanish  cavalier, 
with  the  plumed  hat,  who  has  been  introduced  to  you  as  Don 
Esteban  Murillo,  by  a Roman  ecclesiastic  whom  you  know 
to  be  Fra  Angelico,  turns  into  Mr.  Humphrey  Ward,  of  The 
Times ; and  Fra  Angelico — in  the  guise  of  Mr.  Frank  Burnand 
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— asks  you  to  dinner  next  Thursday  at  the  Garrick  Club. 
Nicolas  Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine,  Jan  Steen,  and  “ Bill  ” 
Hogarth — dear  old  “ Bill  ” Hogarth — will  be  there,  and  the 
evening  will  be  a right  merry  one.  I believe  you,  my 
Burnand  ! but  why  should  Mr.  B.  suddenly  inform  you — with 
a long  beard,  and  in  a spreading  velvet  cap— that  his  real 
name  is  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  that  he  is  bound  for  Fon- 
tainebleau to  die  in  the  arms  of  King  Francis  I.? 

Mr.  Woods  has  just  sold,  amidst  volleys  of  cheers,  an 
Adrian  Ostade  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  when 
a sudden  silence  comes  over  the  brilliant  assemblage.  The 
crowd  part ; they  make  a lane,  a wide  gangway ; and,  from  the 
door  right  up  to  the  rostrum  there  paces  slowly  and  gently 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  men  you  ever  saw.  He  is 
clad  in  mediaeval  doublet  and  hose  of  black  damask,  and 
there  is  a great  gold  chain  about  his  neck.  He  may 
be  about  thirty  years  of  age ; his  long  and  silky  hair  flows 
over  his  shoulders  ; his  eyes  are  modestly  cast  down,  but 
when  he  raises  them  you  see  they  are  large  and  dark,  and 
almond  shaped,  and  full  of  inexpressible  tenderness.  When 
he  smiles,  the  smile  is  that  of  an  Angel.  The  Royal  Duke 
steps  forward  and  presses  his  hand ; and  then  the  puissant 
figure  of  an  ancient  man,  hoary,  majestic,  and  reverend,  arrayed 
in  purple  and  gold,  forces  his  way  through  the  throng,  and 
casts  his  arms  around  the  beautiful  youth.  “ This  will  be  a 
grand  day  for  thee,  my  son,"  he  murmurs  ; “ thou  shalt  have 
thy  reward  among  these  English.  At  least  they  can  appre- 
ciate thy  divine  genius — and  mine.  In  life  I girded  at  thee 
some  times,  and  it  may  be  was  just  a trifle  jealous  of  thee  ; 
but  there  is  no  envy,  there  is  no  hatred,  no  malice  yonder,  in 
the  bright  Fields  where  we  live  for  ever  with  Apelles,  and 
Zeuxis,  and  Phidias,  and  the  rest  of  the  Great  Company 
eternally  bound  together  by  the  links  of  the  love  of  Art — that 
Art,  of  which  we  were  the  glories.”  Strange  to  say,  the 
figure  of  the  old  man  eloquent  is  all  at  once  transformed  into 
that  of  Prince  Soltykoff,  who  straightway  invites  the  comely 
young  stranger  to  come  and  visit  him  at  Newmarket. 

Who  can  the  handsome  Italian  young  gentleman  be,  you 
wonder  ? But  first,  you  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  identity 
of  the  hoary  old  gentleman  in  the  vest  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
the  purple  velvet  doublet.  You  ask  Mynheer  Albert  Cuyp, 
cattle  painter — who,  by-the-way,  an  instant  ago,  was  Mr. 
H.  B.  Davis,  R.A.,  and  who,  in  another  moment,  will  become 
Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  art  critic  and  “ Laureate  of  the  Frills  ” — 
Who  is  he  ? Who  can  he  be,  but  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti  ? 
The  beautiful  young  man  halts  before  the  easel,  on  which 
there  is  a painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  “That  is  my  work,” 
he  says.  “ Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  albeit  it  is  a juvenile 
and  somewhat  crude  performance.”  He  gently  falls  back  into 
the  Infinities ; the  bidding  for  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
begins ; and,  after  a prolonged  and  almost  frenzied  struggle,  it 
is  knocked  down  for  ten  thousand  six  hundred  guineas  to  a 
gentleman  with  a German  name.  Not  one  penny  too  much 
for  an  undoubted  work  from  the  immortal  hand  of  Rafaelle 
Sanzio. 

As  the  memorable  assemblage  breaks  up  you  rush  forward 
to  try  to  touch  even  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  illustrious 
painter  of  the  Crucifixion  andtheTransfiguration,buthe  eludes 
you,  and  you  can  only  see  him  step  into  his  brougham,  in  which 
awaits  him  a handsome,  dark,  matronly  dame,  whom  you  at 
once  recognise  as  the  Fornarina.  “How  well  the  Marquis  is 
looking  to-day,  and  the  Marchioness  too,”  remarks  Mr.  Ashby 
Sterry.  “ The  Marquis  of  what  ?”  you  ask,  impatiently.  “Why, 
the  Marquis  of  Asparagus  to  be  sure,  and  his  lovely  young 
Marchioness.”  Then  you  remember  how  many  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  that  the  beautiful  young  man  died  in  the  noontide 
of  his  fame,  and  that  only  six  months  ago  you  read  the  noble 
epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  at  Rome, 
over  against  the  sepulchre  of  Victor  Emanuel.  Then,  as  the 
great  gathering  at  Christie’s  slowly  disperses,  there  begins  to 
dawn  upon  you  the  fact  that  you  have  been  dreaming  a dream, 
and  dwelling  among  the  shadows  of  departed  painters.  Still, 
a picture  sale  at  Christie’s  is  “ a sight  to  see  ” at  all  events 
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SYNOPSIS. 

CHAPS.  1 and  2.— Oscar  Ford,  having  awakened,  in  a small  country  house  at  Fallington, 
after  a long  term  of  unconsciousness,  makes  inquiry  of  his  relatives  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
illness  and  the  unaccountable  absence  of  his  best  friend,  Herbert  Wayne.  He  discovers 
that  he  himself  has  been  temporarily  insane,  but  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  refuse  to 
give  him  any  information  concerning  his  missing  friend.  There  is  some  mystery 
him  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  Ford  determines  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of 

CHAPTER  III. 


Not  Forgotten. 

But  for  the  painful  perplexity  caused  me  by  this  secret  con- 
cerning Herbert  Wayne,  and  the  absolute  orders  of  the  doctor, 
enforced  by  my  father’s  commands,  which  deprived  me  of  my 
favourite  studies,  our  life  at  Fallington  would  have  passed 
pleasantly  enough. 

Our  country  quarters  were  beautifully  situated.  We  occu- 
pied a villa  or  bungalow  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  which  formed  the  eastern  side  of  a valley, 
and  our  windows  commanded  as  fair  a prospect  as  any  to  be 
surveyed  in  the  picturesque  county  where  we  resided.  That 
stream  which  I had  first  heard  brawling  in  the  distance  on 
the  day  of  my  awaking  flowed  by  near  the  border  of  our  little 
domain,  for  it  was  confined  there  within  a narrow  channel 
formed  by  a range  of  low  rocks  on  the  opposite  bank. 

T.  he  garden  behind  our  house  ended  in  a terrace  overhanging 
the  river,  access  to  which  was  gained  by  a flight  of  steps 
leading  directly  to  it,  or  by  a circuitous  path  through  the 
grounds  to  the  waterside. 

Beyond  the  river  the  valley  stretched  in  verdant  undulations 
to  a chain  of  hills  clothed  with  dense  wood,  the  plain  that 
intervened  being  parcelled  out  in  meadows  and  pastures  dotted 
here  and  there  with  farmsteads,  and  cottages,  and  plantations, 
while  in  the  half-distance  between  our  side  of  the  valley  and 
the  opposite  range  of  hills  we  could  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
red-tiled  roofs  of  Fallington,  and  its  grey,  ivy-clad  church 
tower,  whence  came  those  sounds  of  chiming  bells  which 
had  so  perplexed  me  on  that  Sunday  morning  when  I awoke. 
The  river  itself  was  well  stocked  with  trout,  and  my  father 
had  acquired  the  right  of  fishing  in  it  in  renting  the  villa  in 
which  we  resided.  Nor  was  it  long  before  I perceived  its 
advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  sport. 

One  morning,  as  I wandered  along  the  river  bank,  I sud- 
denly came  upon  a calm,  dark  pool,  overshadowed  by  rocks 
and  trees,  and  from  the  midst  of  this  a fine  trout  presently 
rose  to  a fly,  absorbed  it,  and  sank  back  into  the  depths  ; 
leaving  a rippling  circle  round  the  spot  whence  it  had  emerged. 
Can  any  practised  angler  be  insensible  to  the  excitement 
which  this  spectacle  awakened  in  my  breast,  or  wonder  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  I longed  to  whip  the  tempting  stream  ? 

Of  course,  I needed  an  assistant  to  carry  my  rods  and  tackle, 
and  help  me  with  the  landing  net,  and  found  one  ready  to  my 
hand  in  Tom  Carter. 

“ Ah,”  said  he,  “ I’m  very  fond  of  fishing  myself,  and  I 
don’t  think  I’m  a bad  hand  at  it,  though  I says  it  as  shouldn’t, 
perhaps.  Lor’  bless  you,  sir,  me  and  a mate  of  mine  as  used 
to  go  out  every  Sunday  in  a punt  off  ’Ampton  Wick,  we  ve 
caught  as  many  as  ten  dozen  gudgeon  between  us  in  one 
arternoon.  You  know  'ow  it’s  done,  sir,  with  a long  iron  rake 
on  the  gravelly  bottom.  And,  lor’,  don  t they  go  at  it  when 
jfou’ve  once  got  ’em  well  together  1 It’s  just  drop  in  and  pull 


out  for  hour  after  Ziour,  and  I’ve  took  as  many  as  twehe 
gudgeon  with  the  same  bit  of  worm.”  _ _ 

I could  not  help  laughing  at  the  good  fellow’s  simplicity, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  well  as  I could,  without  ap- 
pearing to  assert  any  offensive  superiority,  that  raking  for 
gudgeon,  or  any  other  form  of  what  is  called  “bottom”  fishing, 
was  not  at  all  my  idea  of  sport. 

“ Oh  1 ” exclaimed  Tom,  when  he  began  to  understand  me, 
and  speaking  in  something  like  a tone  of  solemn  awe,  “you 
fish  with  a hartificial  fly,  eh,  sir  ? Ah,  well,  I m not  up  to 
that.  Yes,  that’s  real  fishing,  and  no  mistake;  but  I suppose 
it  requires  a reg’lar  eddication.  I never  got  beyond  a gut 
line  and  a float,  except  when  I went  sometimes  trolling  for 
pike  in  the  Lea.” 

Tom  Carter  indeed  had  never  even  seen  fly-fishing  practised, 
and  his  open-mouthed  wonder  at  watching  my  operations  for 
the  first  time  amused  me  not  a little.  I made  several  casts 
without  success,  and  from  a sidelong  glance  that  I directed 
towards  him  now  and  then,  I could  perceive  that  he  regarded 
my  efforts  not  only  with  surprise,  but  with  some  incredulity. 
At  last,  however,  I was  able  to  secure  his  confidence,  besides 
astonishing  him.  A well-thrown  fly  in  the  midst  of  a likely 
pool  brought  up  a fine  trout,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  “ on. 
The  fish  was  away  in  a moment,  and  I gave  him  line.. 

Tom’s  excitement  now  rose  to  fever  pitch,  and  his  interest 
in  the  sport  took  such  a form  that  he  made  me  laugh,  and 
nearly  caused  me  to  slacken  my  line. 

“ Pull  him  in,  sir,”  he  exclaimed.  “ Pull  him  in,  for 
gracious  sake  ! You’ll  lose  him  if  you  let  him  go  away  like 
that.  Here,  let  me  give  you  a hand.” 

« Confound  it,  Tom  ! ” I cried,  pushing  him  aside,  “ Get 
out  of  the  way.  The  fish  has  got  to  be  played  first.” 

Tom  had  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  I meant  by  playing 
the  fish,  and  stood  looking  on  in  equal  amazement  and  anxiet)  . 
Presently  my  victim  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and 
I called  to  Tom  to  bring  the  landing-net,  and  directed  him 
how  to  use  it.  The  result  was  the  safe  capture  of  a fine  two- 
pound  trout  in  splendid  condition.  _ 

Tom  gazed  upon  the  panting  fish,  as  it  lay  on  the  bank  side, 

in  rapturous  wonder.  _ . . 

“Whew  ! ” he  cried,  taking  off  his  hat  and  wiping  his  lore- 
head,  “ that  beats  me,  so  it  does.  Who’d  ever  a’  thought  you 
could  have  got  such  a fish  with  that  bit  of  thread  of  a line  . 
Well,  I’m  blessed  ! Gudgeon  fishing  ain’t  in  it  with  this.”. 

Henceforth  Tom  Carter  took  a more  intelligent  interest  in 
the  sport,  and  I let  him  try  his  hand  himself,  at  the  cost  of 
several  good  flies,  which  he  soon  managed  to  lose  among  the 
weeds  and  bushes  ; but  he  made  progress,  and  at  last,  to  his 
infinite  delight,  actually  managed  to  land  a small  trout  weigh 
ino-  a few  ounces,  which  I let  him  carry  home  in  triumph, 
though  I,  myself,  would  have  restored  the  poor  infant  to  its 
native  stream. 

So  we  spent  many  a pleasant  day  together.  II  there  is  one 
occupation  capable  of  lifting  the  heaviest  load  from  the  mind, 
it  is  fishing.  Its  fascination,  its  excitement,  is  all  absorbing, 
at  least  for  the  time,  and  to  those  hours  passed  in  whipping 
the  brawling  Fall  I owed  much  relief  from  the  painful  thoughts 
that  at  other  moments  distracted  my  mind. 

Not  that  I depended  on  angling  alone  for  such  diversion. 
My  evenings  were  as  agreeably  occupied  at  home  as  my 
mornings  and  afternoons  by  the  river  side. 

Everything  that  my  kind  relations  could  do  to  amuse  me 
was  done  for  my  benefit.  My  mother  was  always  sympathetic, 
gifted  with  exquisite  tact,  and  instinctively  appreciative  of 
the  feelings  of  those  about  her ; and  her  study  of  me,  of  m\ 
wants  and  wishes,  and  varying  moods,  was  almost  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a fine  art. 

Amy  was  a more  active  companion,  for  she  could  accom- 
pany me  in  my  longest  rambles,  which  my  mother  could  not 
do. ’ She  was  also  a brilliant  pianist,  and  had  a sweet,  pure 
soprano  voice,  and  as  I was  passionately  fond  of  music  of  the 
highest  class,  her  skill  was  an  endless  source  of  pleasure  to 
me.  And  one  who  sang  so  well  was  naturally  a good  reader, 
and  we  spent  many  a plesant  evening  in  hearing  her  read  the 
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latest  and  most  interesting  books,  of  which  we  had  a constant 
supply  from  London. 

This  last  task,  which  she  so  well  discharged,  was  necessary. 

I found  that  I could  not  read.  I,  who  had  been  an  indefatig- 
able student,  felt  it  a painful  effort  even  to  peruse  for  any 
length  of  time  the  most  fascinating  novel,  or  the  most  exciting 
volume  of  travels.  I did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  I seemed 
to  have  lost  my  old  habit  of  menial  concentration,  and  found 
my  mind  wandering  from  every  page,  whether  of  light  or  more 
serious  literature.  This  discovery  distressed  me  greatly,  but 
I was  reluctant  to  admit  it,  though  I could  not  long  conceal  it 
from  the  acute  and  tender  observation  of  my  fond  relations. 

“ Do  not  let  it  worry  you,’”said  my  mother  ; “you  will  soon 
recover  your  brain  power  if  you  take  rest  now,  if  you 
strengthen  yourself  by  exercise,  and  relieve  your  mind  by 
amusement.” 

And  both  she  and  Amy  made  appeals  to  me  to  cultivate  my 
health  for  their  sake — they  to  whom  my  illness  had  been  so 
great  a source  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 

My  father  visited  us  every  week  from  Saturday  till  Monday, 
and  aided  his  wife  and  daughter  in  their  efforts  to  keep  me 
amused  and  cheerful,  tie  was,  like  myself,  an  enthusiastic 
fly-fisher,  and  I enjoyed  the  days  we  spent  together  by  the 
river  side  far  more  keenly  than  those  on  which  I exercised 
only  in  the  company  of  Tom  Carter  such  skill  as  I possessed. 

Mr.  Ford  had  been  a better  angler  than  I was,  and  he  began 
by  bringing  home,  as  a rule,  by  far  the  heavier  basket  of  trout; 
but  by  studying  the  river  as  I did  so  constantly  day  by  day,  I 
soon  got  to  know  the  best  holes  and  eddies  and  the  most  suit- 
able flies,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  I beat  my  parent,  and 
could  afford  to  let  him  into  the  secrets  of  the  stream. 

Can  I ever  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  these  dear  friends  for 
their  devotion  at  this  troublesome  period  of  my  life  ? They 
neglected  no  art,  no  expedient,  to  divert  my  mind ; they  never 
touched  upon  a painful  topic,  but  were  always  cheerful,  often 
merry,  and  took  care  that  I should  never  have  a tedious  mo- 
ment on  my  hands. 

We  had  few  acquaintances.  Our  villa  was  situated,  as  I 
have' said,  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  Fallington,  and  we 
never  invited  visits  from  any  of  the  country  folk  whom  we 
chanced  to  meet.  Dr.  Bramber  continued  to  call,  though  it 
did  not  seem  that  I had  any  further  need  of  his  services.  He 
would  sit  and  chat  with  me,  but  rarely  asked  me  any  ques- 
tions about  my  health  or  sensations,  and  soon  ceased  to  send 
me  any  physic.  I fretted  a little  at  his  attendance,  conscious 
as  I now  was  of  the  nature  of  my  recent  malady,  but  I was 
glad  that  he  did  not  trouble  me  with  any  inquiries,  and  was 
amused  by  his  cheery  manner  and  lively  gossip. 

His  visits,  however,  never  ended  without  a more  or  less 
lengthy  conference  with  one  or  two  members  of  my  family, 
and  I was  aware,  of  course,  that  I was  the  subject  of  these 
consultations.  No  reference  was  ever  made  to  them  in  my 
presence,  but  I guessed  the  nature  of  them.  In  fact,  one  day, 
when  I thought  the  doctor  had  left  the  house,  I suddenly  came 
out  of  my  room  and  found  him  talking  with  my  mother  and 
sister  at  the  door  of  the  villa,  and  I could  not  help  hearing  a 
few  words  of  their  conversation. 

“Yes,”  said  Dr.  Bramber,  “you  must  be  very  careful — 
very  careful  indeed.  He  must  know  nothing  whatever  about 
it.” 

There  was  a whispered  “Hush!”  as  I approached,  and 
then  the  doctor  took  his  departure. 

Need  I say  that,  after  this,  and  especially  in  view  of  that 
painful  scene  with  my  sister,  I never  alluded  directly  or  in- 
directly to  Herbert  Wayne  ? I did  not  attempt  to  question 
my  mother  about  him.  Our  conversation  one  day  approached 
very  near  to  that  tabooed  topic.  I happened  to  refer  to  some 
trifling  incident  which  occurred  during  my  visit  to  Devonshire, 
and  mentioned  Herbert’s  name,  and  I could  see  by  the  pained 
and  anxious  look  on  Mrs.  Ford’s  countenance  that  she  feared 
that  I was  going  to  make  further  allusion  to  him.  But  I 
desisted,  and  spared  her. 

Yet  I had  not  forgotten  my  lost  friend.  He  was  indeed 
hardly  ever  out  of  my  thoughts,  I was  thinking  of  him  in 


my  solitary  rambles,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  sport  by  the 
river  side,  and  memories  of  him  were  awakened  by  my  sister's 
voice  when  she  sang  and  when  she  read. 

Had  she  forgotten  him  ? That  could  not  be.  Never  was 
there  a girl  less  fickle  in  her  tastes  and  attachments  than 
Amy.  She  was  one  who  must  have  clung  to  her  lover  alike 
in  good  and  evil  fortune ; in  poverty,  in  sorrow,  even  in  dis- 
grace itself.  I could  conceive  no  possible  event  that  migh*- 
account  for  the  strange  way  in  which  she  had  spoken  of  him, 
if  he  were  still  living. 

And  surely  he  must  be  living.  Were  he  dead,  what  possible 
motive  could  my  family  have  for  concealing  the  truth  from 
me  ? Certainly  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  no  more  could  not 
explain  the  strange  language  of  my  father,  and  the  even 
stranger  agitation  of  my  sister. 

What  could  be  the  secret  ? Had  Herbert  in  any  way  dis- 
graced himself,  and  been  compelled  to  leave  the  country  ? I 
could  not  believe  that  possible.  His  character  was  as  honour- 
able as  his  conduct  was  pure.  He  never  could  be  guilty  of  a 
base  or  unworthy  action. 

I felt  that  I must  have  patience.  I was  resolved  that  when 
once  I should  return  to  town  I would  make  such  inquiries 
respecting  my  friend  as  must  reveal  to  me  the  truth.  Mean- 
while, perhaps,  I might  hear  news  of  him,  either  from  himself 
or  from  some  other  source. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

We  expect  a Visitor. 

Several  weeks  passed  and  nothing  occurred  to  vary  the 
round  of  our  daily  life  as  I have  described  it.  It  was 
monotonous — how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? — yet  I should 
not  have  found  it  tedious,  much  less  intolerable,  but  for  one 
circumstance.  Like  many  town-bred  men  I had  always 
delighted  in  country  life,  especially  in  the  summer  months, 
and  I should  have  long  remained  content  with  the  simple 
pleasures  and  diversions  that  Fallington  afforded,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  anxiety  concerning  Herbert  and  my  eager  desire 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  flight. 

I even  appealed  to  Tom  Carter,  as  a sort  of  forlorn  hope, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  I had  gained  elsewhere. 

“Tom,”  I asked,  as  we  were  engaged  in  our  angling 
preparations  by  the  river  side,  “ have  you  ever  heard 
anything  said  about  my  friend  Mr.  Herbert  Wayne  ? ” 

Tom  had  a bit  of  thread  in  his  mouth  at  the  moment  and 
had  to  get  rid  of  it  before  he  could  reply  to  my  question. 
Then  he  said,  shortly  and  sharply  : “ No,  sir,  never  ’eard  tell 
of  the  party.  Who  was  he  ? ” 

“ He  was  one  of  my  companions  down  in  Devonshire  when 
I fell  ill.  He  has  strangely  disappeared  and  I can  get  no 
news  of  him.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  never 
heard  his  name  mentioned  by  anyone  in  our  house  ? ” 

“ Never  a word,  sir,  not  by  nobody,”  was  Tom’s  unhesitat- 
ing reply. 

I believed  the  man  to  be  honest,  but  there  was  a certain 
emphatic  promptitude  in  his  answers  which  excited  the 
suspicion  in  my  mind  that  he  knew  more  than  he  cared  to  say, 
and  in  making  these  denials  was  acting  under  orders. 

In  any  case  I saw  that  it  was  useless  to  interrogate  him  and 
so  I gave  up  the  attempt. 

These  repeated  failures  rendered  me  more  and  more  impatient 
of  my  inactive  life.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  I threw  out  hints 
of  my  desire  for  change  of  scene. 

Thus  one  afternoon  I sat  somewhat  discontentedly  by  the 
window-side  watching  the  falling  rain  which  kept  us  all  prisoners 
to  the  house,  when  my  mother  made  a remark  expressive  of 
regret  at  the  state  of  the  weather. 

“Yes,”  I said,  “a  wet  day  in  the  country  is  very  de- 
pressing. It  would  be  more  cheerful  in  town.” 

“ Do  you  think  so?”  replied  Mrs.  Ford.  “For  my  part 
I think  the  sight  of  dull  foggy  skies  and  muddy  streets  much 
more  dismal  than  that  of  the  fresh  green  fields  and  gardens, 
even  under  cloud  and  rain,”  _ 
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“ But,”  I argued,  “ you  can  do  nothing  in  the  country  on 
a wet  day.  One  has  no  resources  here.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  Oscar,”  replied  Mrs. 
Ford,  “ I am  afraid  we  do  not  know  how  to  amuse  you,  though 
we  really  do  our  best.  I feel  quite  sad  sometimes  when  I 
think  that  you  are  condemned  to  have  no  society  but  that  of 
two  dull  women,  except  when  your  father  comes.” 

“ Don’t  say  that,  mother,”  I exclaimed,  for  her  words  and 
still  more  the  tone  in  which  she  uttered  them  touched  my 
conscience.  “ No  society  could  be  more  delightful  to  me  than 
yours  and  Amy’s,  but  one  sometimes  wants  variety,  you  know  ; 
it  renders  even  more  agreeable  that  which  one  most  enjoys.” 

“ I can  well  understand  that,  Oscar,  dear.  But  you  must 
have  patience.  I never  like  to  allude  to  the  state  of  your 
health,  as  you  know,  but  you  must  admit  that  you  have  not 
yet  fully  recovered  your  mental  power.  You  confessed  as 
much  only  yesterday  when  you  felt  obliged  to  lay  aside  even 
a light  book  after  only  an  hour  or  two  of  reading.” 

“ That  is  true,”  I replied ; “ but  somehow  I fancy  the 
excitement  of  the  more  active  scenes  of  town  would  do  me 
good.  We  might  try  it  at  any  rate,  if  only  for  a short  time, 
and  if  I seem  the  worse  for  it  we  might  return.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mrs.  Ford,  “ wait  at  any  rate  till  we  hear 
what  Dr.  Bramber  says.” 

Notwithstanding  my  impatience,  I felt  on  reflection  that  I 
was  acting  unreasonably  and  inconsiderately. 

I could  not  deny  the  fact,  of  which  my  mother  had  reminded 
me,  that  I had  lost  my  old  capacity  for  study.  My  nerves 
were  shaken  ; the  least  trifling  trouble  agitated  and  irritated 
my  brain  ; the  slightest  mental  exertion  fatigued  it,  and  I felt 
well  and  cheerful  only  when  I engaged  in  such  amusements 
as  my  relatives  provided  for  me.  It  was  ungrateful  on  my 
part  thus  to  trouble  them  with  complaints  ; yet  still,  under  the 
circumstances,  my  position  was  hard  to  bear. 

I was  not  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Bramber,  when  he  next 
called,  fully  supporting,  in  his  characteristic  way,  the  re- 
monstrances of  my  relatives. 

“Go  to  town  1 ” he  exclaimed.  “Pooh!  Nonsense!  Goto 
Jericho  ! It  would  be  the  worst  thing  you  could  do,  young 
gentleman.  It  would  throw  you  back  on  my  hands,  and  I 
don’t  think  anything  worse  could  happen  to  you.  No,  no  ; 
stay  where  you  are  at  present — at  present  anyhow.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall  and  the  trout  begin  to  sulk,  why  then  we 
will  see.” 

When  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  he  spoke  more  seriously. 

“Now,  Mr.  Oscar,”  he  said,  “you  must  look  at  your 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  common  sense.  You  have 
had  a wonderfully  sudden  and  quick  recovery  from  a very  nasty 
attack  of — well  we  won’t  go  into  particulars.  You  are  doing 
very  well  now;  you  eat  and  sleep  well,  and  this  fine  open-air 
life  is  better  for  you  than  any  physic.  But  you  must  not 
have  a relapse.  If  you  do  I won’t  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences. Any  sudden  shock  or  even  undue  excitement  might 
bring  one  on,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  preventing  it  than 
by  staying  where  you  are  in  this  pretty  quiet  place,  and  avoiding 
all  causes  of  worry  and  anxiety.” 

So  I had  to  be  resigned  to  my  fate,  and  resolved,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  to  give  no  further  expression  to  my 
impatience  and  discontent. 

My  father  came  down  regularly  from  Saturday  till  Monday 
as  before,  rarely  omitting  his  weekly  visit  except  under  extreme 
pressure  of  business,  and  sometimes  allowed  himself  an  extra 
day’s  holiday.  He  always  brought  us  the  best  weekly  papers, 
illustrated  and  otherwise,  and  generally  some  pretty  present 
for  the  ladies,  and  for  myself  the  latest  products  of  the  tackle 
shops  in  the  form  of  new  angling  apparatus  and  “ killing  ” flies. 

And  his  conversation  was  not  less  welcome  than  his  gifts, 
for  he  took  especial  pains  to  pick  up  for  me  all  the  best  and 
most  interesting  literary,  artistic,  and  collegiate  gossip 
that  he  could  gather.  But  now  and  again  his  talk  drifted  into 
a channel  hardly  so  agreeable  to  me.  After  a time  he  began 
to  make  allusions  to  John  Gregory.  He  would  refer  to  him 
only  very  slightly  at  first.  He  would  say,  for  instance,  “ I 
met  Gregory  the  other  day.  He  was  looking  very  well,”  or, 


again  : “ By-the-bye,  Gregory  was  up  at  Crauford  Square” — ■ 
our  London  residence — “ and  he  told  me  ” so  and  so — alluding 
to  some  small  item  of  chit-chat  or  other. 

These  references  to  John  Gregory  became  by  degrees  more 
frequent  and  more  particular.  He  often  spoke  of  him  in  terms 
of  praise,  not  in  any  tone  of  exaggeration,  but  as  of  a man 
whom  he  liked  and  respected. 

“ He  has  a fine  character,”  said  my  father  one  day. 
“Wanting  in  sentiment  and  enthusiasm,  no  doubt,  but  full 
of  good  sterling  qualities.” 

“ I have  little  to  say  against  Gregory,”  I remarked,  “ but  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  him  the  sort  of  man  to  impress 
you  favourably.” 

“ Indeed  ! Why  not  ? ” 

“ For  one  thing,  I don’t  think  he  is  a man  of  fastidious 
honour.  His  conduct,  no  doubt,  is  irreproachable,  but  his 
principles  of  action  are  lax.” 

“ His  principles  in  the  abstract  perhaps,”  said  my  father. 
“ Yes,  I admit  that  Gregory  sometimes  indulges  a little  too 
freely  in  casuistry,  and  often  defends  utterly  untenable  posi- 
tions. But  if  he  argues  in  favour  of  much  that  we  would 
disapprove,  he  does  so  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  I am  quite 
sure  that  he  would  never  put  such  views  into  practice.” 

“ Well,”  I observed,  “ I do  not  like  to  hear  such  opinions 
as  his  uttered  even  for  the  sake  of  argument.  They  are 
wholly  contrary  to  your  own  ideas  and  teachings,  and  dis- 
tinctly repugnant  to  my  way  of  thinking.  He  has  an 
essentially  cold,  hard  mind,  and  that  often  accompanies  a 
cold,  hard  heart.” 

“ Not  always,  my  boy  ; and  not,  I am  sure,  in  the  case  of 
John  Gregory.  I believe  that  beneath  the  surface  of  his 
manner  there  is  a great  deal  of  warm  and  generous  feeling.” 

“ I doubt  it,”  said  I ; “ I have  always  thought  him  not  only 
cold,  but  callous.” 

“ You  ought  not  to  say  that,  Oscar,”  replied  my  father, 
gently.  “ He  was  very  kind  to  you.  I can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  to  him  for  his  attention  to  and  care  of  you. 
Indeed,  it  was  he  who  discovered  this  pleasant  place  for  us, 
and  advised  me  to  take  it.  We  have  good  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  John  Gregory.” 

“ Yes,  indeed ! ” exclaimed  my  mother  earnestly,  while 
simultaneously  Amy  said,  but  with  a slight  air  of  confusion, 
and,  as  I thought,  avoiding  my  eye,  “ oh,  yes.” 

There  was  not  much  in  this  little  conversation,  but  I did 
not  quite  like  it,  the  less  indeed  that  I felt  myself  to  be  in  a 
somewhat  false  position.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  confess 
obligations  to  one  of  whom  you  have  not  a good  opinion. 

But  what  I liked  least  of  all  was  the  manner  in  which  my 
mother,  and  especially  Amy,  endorsed  my  father’s  eulogies. 
For  on  later  occasions  he  spoke  at  much  greater  length  and 
in  far  stronger  terms  in  praise  of  Gregory,  and  both  his  wife 
and  daughter  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  his 
remarks. 

This  struck  me  as  being  very  strange  indeed.  My  mother 
had  been  no  admirer  of  him.  She  evidently  regarded  with 
disfavour  the  significant  attentions  which  he  used  to  pay  to 
Amy,  while  Amy  herself,  though  she  never  said  anything 
ill-natured  about  anyone,  always  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
coldest  indifference.  There  was  a certain  tacit  feeling  among 
all  of  us  that  he  was  a sort  of  rival  to  Herbert  Wayne  and, 
in  the  most  delicate  possible  way,  my  mother,  Amy  and 
myself  took  up  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  head  of  our 
family  on  the  subject  of  John  Gregory. 

When,  therefore,  my  father  announced  at  last  in  a tone 
which  was  intended  to  seem  careless,  but  was  just  a trifle 
nervous,  that  Gregory  was  thinking  of  running  down  to  pay 
us  a visit,  the  position  became  slightly  embarrassing.  I felt 
that  I was  the  object  of  general  attention,  though  no  one 
was  directly  looking  at  me. 

“ I am  sure  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  him,”  said  my 
mother,  also  with  a touch  of  nervousness  in  her  tone. 

“Yes,”  said  Amy  lightly,  “we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  all 

our  old  friends.’’ 
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I was  silent,  so  my  father  turned  to  me,  asking,  “ What  do 
you  say,  Oscar?” 

I did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  John  Gregory’s  visit,  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  appear  ungracious  or  ungrateful,  so  I replied, 
as  cheerfully  as  I could : 

“ Oh  ! I have  no  objection.  Indeed,  I shall  be  glad  enough 
to  see  Gregory  again.” 

“ Very  well  then,”  said  my  father,  “ I will  bring  him  down 
with  me  next  week,  and  you  can  have  a room  got  ready  for 
him,  my  dear.” 

“ Certainly,”  replied  my  mother. 

It  went  sorely  against  the  grain  with  me  to  prepare  to  give 
a hospitable  welcome  to  John  Gregory,  although  he  had 
been  so  good  as  to  bring  me  home  when  I was  ill  and 
to  look  out  for  a health  resort  for  me.  I had  not 
taken  kindly  to  having  him  as  a companion  with  Herbert  in 
Devonshire,  but  I accepted  his  company  by  my  father’s 
express  desire,  and  I tried  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  to 
him  as  I could. 

But  I had  strong  instinctive  antipathies  as  well  as 
sympathies,  and  just  as  I was  drawn  in  soul  to  Herbert 
Wayne  so  I felt  a sort  of  repulsion  to  John  Gregory.  It  was 
not  that  I thought  him  a bad  or  vicious  man ; Gregory,  I 
believed,  had  few  if  any  vices.  He  was  what  is  regarded  as 
an  eminently  sober-minded  fellow,  gifted  with  a certain  cold 
caution  and  common  sense  which  I often  found  provoking. 
Give  me,  I used  to  say  to  myself,  dear,  kind-hearted 
Impulsive  Herbert  Wayne,  even  in  his  rashest  moments, 
rather  than  hard,  logical,  John  Gregory  in  his  most  judicial 
and  irreproachable  mood. 

But  as  the  week  passed,  I gradually  came  to  take  a new 
view  of  John  Gregory’s  anticipated  visit.  Here  I might  have 
an  opportunity  of  learning  something  that  would  throw  a 
light  upon  Herbert’s  strange  disappearance,  even  if  I did  not 
discover  the  actual  cause  of  it.  Of  course,  I felt  pretty  sure 
that  if  there  were— as  there  appeared  to  be — a general  design 
on  the  part  of  my  relatives  to  conceal  from  me  that  which  I 
so  eagerly  desired  to  know,  Gregory  would  do  nothing  to 
frustrate  it.  If  ever  there  was  a man  who  could  keep  a 
secret  and  evade  inquiry  it  was  he;  and  I despaired  of  getting 
anything  out  of  him  if  he  chose  to  be  silent. 

Still  I had  not  the  same  motives  of  delicacy  to  restrain  me 
from  questioning  him  that  deterred  me  from  further  interro- 
gating any  of  my  family.  So  I resolved  that  when  John 
Gregory  should  arrive  I would  take  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  of  asking  him,  plain  out,  what  had  become  of  my 
dear  friend,  our  old  companion,  Herbert  Wayne. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  the  Dust. — When  the  famous  Arbuthnot  was 
getting  into  his  carriage  one  day,  he  was  beset  with  dust.  What  did  he 
do?  Damn  the  dust  or  the  coachman  ? No,  that  was  not  his  fashion.  He 
was  a wit,  and  a good-natured  man,  so  he  fell  to  making  an  epigram,  which 
he  sent  to  his  friends.  It  was  founded  on  scientific  knowledge,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  following  pleasant  exaggeration  ; — 

On  a Dusty  Day. 

'*  The  dust  in  smaller  particles  arose, 

Than  those  which  fluid  bodies  do  compose. 

Contraries  in  extremes  do  often  meet ; 

It  was  so  dry,  that  you  might  call  it  wet.” 

Henry  Feilding  on  “ Duffers.” — There  is  another  set  of  gamblers, 
commonly  called  duffers,  who  attend  at  Charing  Cross,  at  St.  Clement’s 
Church,  and  Ludgate  Hill,  and  invite  you  to  go  down  some  alley,  and  buy 
some  cheap  India  handkerchiefs  and  waistcoats ; but  this  cheat  growing 
stale,  they  use  another  method,  which  of  late  has  been  very  successful. 
They  apply  themselves  to  some  young  publican  to  borrow  £ 20  or  /30  to 
make  up  a sum  ; and  to  show  they  do  not  want  money  in  general,  they 
produce  a large  purse  well  crammed  with  counters  and  brass  medals, 
which  they  give  the  publican  a distant  view  of,  that  he  may  take  it  for 
money  ; they  then  produce  some  silk  waistcoats  embroidered  with  tinsel, 
which,  if  not  strictly  examined,  they  pass  for  silver  ; these  coats  they  pro- 
pose, with  other  India  goods  made  in  Spitalfields,  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  publican  or  his  wife,  as  a security  for  the  money  they  want,  who, 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  such  goods,  generally  fall  into  the  trap.'^ 


D1^EOT$. 

We  have  heard  and  read  so  much  lately  about  the  mysteries 
of  dreams,  that  it  may  interest  your  readers  if  I relate  some 
that  have  come  under  my  own  notice  ; and,  as  I can  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  their  fulfilment,  they  may  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing they  are  not  always  “ a baseless  fabric.”  During  the 
Burmese  War  of  1851,  in  which  my  father  was  engaged  in 
command  of  a Battery  of  Artillery,  my  mother  with  her  chil- 
dren was  living  at  a station  seven  miles  from  Calcutta.  One 
morning  she  awoke  me  very  early,  saying — “ Martaben  is 
taken;  I have  just  heard  the  guns.”  “ You  have  been  dream- 
ing, mother,”  I replied  ; “ it  can’t  be  taken,  because  father 
said  in  his  last  letter  it  was  not  to  be  attacked  till  Thursday, 
and  this  is  only  Tuesday  ; besides  you  could  not  hear  the 
guns  here.”  “ I do  not  know  about  that,  but  I am  quite  sure 
Martaben  has  just  been  taken,”  she  reiterated.  When  the 
mail  came  in  it  was  true  that  Martaben  had  been  stormed 
and  taken  early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday.  Another  morn- 
ing during  this  war  my  mother  said  that  she  had  dreamt  that 
she  had  heard  from  my  father,  asking  her  to  send  for  Mrs. 
Ryan  and  break  to  her  the  news  that  her  husband,  a serjeant 
in  the  Battery,  had  been  killed.  In  the  next  letter  from  my 
father  was  the  identical  message. 

The  next  wonderful  dream  I can  remember  was  told  to 
several  friends,  while  I was  on  a visit  to  a chaplain  and  his 
family  at  one  of  the  Hill  stations  in  India.  Mrs.  S’s  passage 
had  been  taken  in  one  of  the  steamers  leaving  Calcutta  for 
England,  in  which  she  was  going  to  bring  home  four  children. 
One  morning  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  S.  said  she  had  been  very 
much  troubled  by  a dream.  “ She  saw  herself  sitting  in  the 
ladies’ saloon,  with  the  three  elder  children  clinging  to  her ; they 
were  all  crying  and  very  frightened,  as  the  steamer  was  founder- 
ing. The  lamps  were  lighted  and  the  saloon  had  crimson  cur- 
tains.” This  dream,  which  she  related  to  several  friends,  made 
such  an  impression  on  Mrs.  S.,  that  she  said  she  should  have 
taken  it  as  a warning,  and  have  given  up  their  passage  in 
that  vessel,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  there  was  no  baby 
in  her  dream.  In  due  time  Mrs.  S.  and  her  four  children  left 
Calcutta  by  that  steamer.  All  went  well  till  immediately 
after  leaving  Gibraltar,  when  the  vessel  was  run  into  by 
another,  and  had  a hole  made  in  her  side,  which  would  have 
been  most  disastrous  had  they  been  further  from  shore ; but 
fortunately  they  were  able  to  get  into  dock.  The  scene  that 
Mrs.  S.  had  dreamt  was  literally  acted  in  the  lamp-lit  saloon, 
with  crimson  curtains ; and  the  reason  her  baby  was  not 
there,  was  that  he  had  died  a few  hours  before  reaching 

Gib,”  and  had  been  buried  there. 

The  other  experiences  I have  had  of  dreams  were, 
what  may  be  called  “ waking  visions.”  The  captain  of  one  of 
the  P.  and  O.  steamers,  whom  we  knew,  on  one  of  his  voyages 
was  in  his  cabin  looking  at  a daguerreotype  of  his  wife.  As 
he  looked,  her  face  seemed  to  fade  away,  and  he  saw  her 
lying  on  the  couch  in  her  drawing-room  surrounded  by  her 
children  and  other  members  of  the  family,  all  in  great 
distress ; gradually  this  scene  faded  away,  and  his  wife’s 
likeness  re-appeared.  He  noted  the  particulars,  with  the 
date  in  his  diary,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  told  his 
brother,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  Mint,  and  others,  of  what 
had  occurred.  On  his  return  voyage,  Captain  F.  had  a letter 
at  one  of  the  ports  containing  the  sad  news  of  his  wife’s  death. 
It  had  taken  place  on  the  date  he  had  been  looking  at  her 
likeness,  and  she  had  died  on  the  couch  in  the  drawing-room. 

One  morning  when  several  officers  were  sitting  in  the 
verandah  of  the  R.  A.  Mess,  a young  officer  turned  very  pale, 
and  struck  his  riding  whip  at  nothing  apparently.  When 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  he  said  “ Nothing,  it  was  only  a 
ridiculous  fancy.”  But  when  pressed  to  explain,  he  said  he 
thought  he  saw  his  father,  who  was  in  England.  Some  mails 
after  this,  he  heard  that  his  father  had  died  on  that  same 
morning,  and  that  the  last  words  he  said  were,  “ I have  just 
seen  E.  and  he  struck  at  me  with  his  riding  whip.” 

Veritas. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 
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J'j.  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  11  Three  Women" 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


(At  Mrs.  Armful's.) 

Lady  Velvel  : I wish  you  had  been  with  me  to-day,  Mrs. 
Armful.  You  would  have  been  simply  delighted  with  some 
fancy  work  I saw  at  a friend’s  house  this  afternoon.  It  was 
so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  realize  that  it  could 
ever  have  been  worked  by  any  but  fairy  fingers. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Really  ! What  was  it  ? 

Lady  Velvel:  One  particular  piece  that  riveted  my  atten- 
tion was  a large  bed-spread,  made  of  thick,  soft  white  satin. 
In  each  corner  was  worked — and  such  work — bunches  of  most 
exquisite-looking  roses,  shading  from  deepest  red  to  palest 
pink,  with  a few  lovely  yellow  ones,  with  pale  green  leaves 
scattered  among  them  to  heighten  the  effect.  So  wonderfully 
natural  they  looked  that  they  gave  one  the  idea  of  being  real, 
and  just  carelessly  tossed  on  the  satin.  In  the  centre  of  the 
quilt  was  a large  hoop,  worked  in  bright  gold  silk,  the  band 
being  about  four  inches  wide.  In  the  centre  of  this  was 
worked  a magnificent  monogram  in  colours  to  match  the 
roses.  The  lining  was  of  pale  pink  satin.  I don’t  think  I 
ever  saw  a more  lovely  or  gorgeous  piece  of  work.  There 
were  also  night-dress  cases,  handkerchief  and  glove  sachets, 
toilet  mats  and  dinner  centres,  all  worked  with  singular  per- 
fection of  finish  and  style.  Not  a thread  drawn  too  tight,  not 
a single  flaw  in  all  the  mass  of  colours  which  were  blended  so 
ingeniously  and  with  such  artistic  effect. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Fancy  work  of  the  present  day  has  to  be 
very  much  up  to  the  mark,  or  it  goes  for  nothing  at  all.  No 
one  will  buy  rubbish,  but  there  is  always  a fair  price  to  be 
obtained  for  good  things.  I saw  some  very  nice  flax  embroi- 
dery work  a few  days  ago.  This  particular  sort  of  work  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  of  late.  The  new  colours  lately 
introduced  look  really  almost  equal  to  silk,  and  wash  so  well 
that  they  are  rapidly  becoming  more  popular  than  the  once  uni- 
versal silk,  though  I should  advise  all  careful  housewives  to 
have  such  fancy  goods  washed  at  home,  when  they  are  likely  to 
get  more  tender  treatment  than  if  intrusted  to  a soda- 
loving,  chemical-using  London  laundress.  Among  a lot  of 
“usefuls”  I particularly  noticed  the  bed-spreads  and  toilet 
mats.  Indeed,  my  admiration  for  these  goods  went  so  far  as 
to  make  me  purchase  a set  for  my  own  room,  and  very  pleased 
I am  with  them  now  I see  them  displayed.  The  washable 
gold  thread  is  very  effective,  and  so  much  used  now  for  fancy 
work  of  all  descriptions.  I like  the  linen  groundwork  so  much 
more  than  the  ecru  canvas,  which  at  one  time  was  so  largely 
used,  but  which  now  one  seldom  sees.  I suppose  it  has  lost 
its  popularity  on  account  of  the  “ raggy  ” appearance  it  pre- 
sented after  paying  a respect  to  the  wash-tub.  Good  linen 
always  gets  up  well.  Then  again,  when  attacked  by  clever 


fingers,  it  is  made  especially  attractive  by  such  charming 
designs  in  thread-drawing. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Yes;  indeed,  I know  of  a lady  who  does 
that  sort  of  work  very  beautifully.  She  makes  such  effective 
little  tea-cloths,  d’oyleys,  etc.  Her  tea-cloths  are  “ drawn  ” 
in  the  most  elaborate  fashion,  and  afterwards  worked  in  a 
wonderful  way.  Rows  and  rows  of  pretty  stitches,  all  finished 
off  so  strongly,  and  the  fringe  held  by  a very  intricate  and 
beautiful  stitch.  I tell  her  she  will  ruin  her  eyes  by  doing 
such  things,  but  she  will  not  heed  my  warning,  as  she  has  the 
same  sort  of  love  for  seeing  a lovely  pattern  grow  out  of  a 
plain  piece  of  linen,  as  an  artist  has  for  seeing  his  picture 
develop  itself  on  a plain  piece  of  canvas. 

Lady  Velvel  : Now  that  the  lace  craze  is  so  rampant,  I 
wonder  the  making  of  point  lace  is  not  revived.  When  well 
done  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  most  effective  as  a trimming ; 
and  also  when  used  for  fans,  if  well  mounted.  When  I 
was  a girl  I used  to  make  immense  quantities  of  this 
kind  of  lace.  I have  a lot  of  it  now.  It  is  as  good  as 
ever,  and  has  done  duty  on  ever  so  many  gowns.  At  pre- 
sent I have  some  of  it  on  a very  pretty  sort  of  picture-dress  I 
had  made  a few  months  ago.  It  is  somewhat  of  a peacock- 
blue  in  colour,  with  a dash  of  green  in  it,  highly  becoming  and 
very  uncommon.  But  its  becomingness  entirely  depends  on 
the  style  of  making.  Mine  is  made  with  a full  bodice,  the 
waist  being  high,  almost  under  the  arms-;  the  neck  cui 
rather  low  with  the  lace  falling  over  the  full  bodice.  T h( 
sleeves  are  very  full  and  long,  getting  tight  towards  the  wrist, 
where  full  lace  falls  over  the  hands.  You  have  no  idea  what 
a quaint  sort  of  frock  it  is,  though  not,  perhaps,  what  every  one 
would  admire.  I always  had  a (may  I use  the  word  again, 
dear  grumbler  of  a few  weeks  ago  ?)  passion  for  good  lace,  and 
when  cleverly  introduced  it  looks  well  on  almost  any  gown. 
You  remember  that  lace  fan  Kitty  worked  for  me  some  years 
ago.  How  lovely  it  looked,  mounted  on  pale  tortoise-shell  sticks, 
and  my  monogram  in  small  diamonds.  That  fan  has  been 
more  admired  than  any  I have  ever  used. 

Mrs.  Armful  r, By  the  way,  Miss  Tabinet,  as  you  are  so 
fond  of  trying  new  jellies,  I want  you  to  get  some  of  Goodall  s 
jelly  squares.  They  are  really  delicious,  and  the  best  things 
of  the  kind  I have  ever  used,  and  far  less  expensive  than 
those  sold  in  bottles.  So  easy  to  make,  too.  They  are  sold 
in  little  boxes.  You  have  only  to  take  the  square  of  jelly, 
put  it  into  a jug  and  pour  hot  water  over  it,  stir  it  well  until 
the  square  is  quite  dissolved,  then  pour  it  into  a mould.  I 
always  add  a wine-glassful  of  sherry,  as  this  greatly 
improves  the  flavour.  Sometimes  I put  claret,  as  I am  very 
fond  of  claret  jelly,  but  of  course  when  this  is  used  you  must 
put  at  least  half  a tumblerful.  Then  you  must  put  a little 
of  Swinborne’s  patent  isinglass  in  to  make  the  jelly  the  proper 
substance.  A very  delicious  clear  wine  jelly  can  be  made  by 
using  an  ounce  packet  of  this  isinglass,  adding  the  juice 
of  a couple  of  lemons,  five  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
half  a pint  of  good  sherry.  Whisk  the  whites  and  shells 
of  two  eggs  with  a wine-glass  of  cold  water,  boil,  and 
then  pass  the  mixture  through  a jelly  bag.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  nice  things  which  can  be  made  out  of  Swinborne’s 
isinglass.  It  is  a capital  thing  to  dissolve  a little  in  plain 
milk  for  children.  There  is  a great  deal  of  nourishment  in  it, 
and  I can  highly  recommend  it  to  invalids.  A little  should 
be  put  in  everything  they  drink  or  eat,  as  it  helps  to  digest 
the  food. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Another  splendid  preparation  for  children 
is  Benger’s  food.  Infants  brought  up  on  this,  I am  told,  are 
healthy,  fat,  and  rosy.  It  is  so  excellent  for  delicate  diges- 
tions, and  may  be  given  to  the  most  fragile  of  children,  who, 
after  taking  it  for  some  weeks,  grow  strong  and  healthy 
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Messrs.  Benger  have  a capital  pepsine  pill  which  everyone 
who  suffers  from  that  most  agonising  complaint,  indigestion, 
should  try.  I am  sure  they  would  very  speedily  obtain 
relief. 

Mrs.  Armful  : What  capital  lining  that  linen  dress 
foundation  is.  The  makers,  J.  N.  Richardson  and  Owden,  of 
Belfast  are  to  be  congratulated  in  having  given  to  the  world 
a really  serviceable  article.  It  is  every  bit  as  good  as  silk  for 
dress  foundations  at  less  than  a quarter  the  price.  I had  a 
cloth  dress  made  over  one  the  other  day,  and  am  delighted 
with  the  result.  I had  always  gone  in  for  silk  before,  often 
declaring  that  nothing  else  felt  comfortable.  But  I find  this 
linen  slips  just  as  easily,  and  hangs  just  as  well.  Talking 
about  linen  reminds  me  that  the  batch  of  old  shirts  I sent  to 
M’Hugh,  of  Belfast,  to  re-front  and  re-cuff,  came  home  last 
week  looking  like  new.  They  are  beautifully  done,  and  the 
linen  they  have  used  is  so  nice  and  fine.  Henry,  for  once  in 
a way,  found  nothing  to  grumble  at.  As  a rule,  if  I attempt 
to  have  his  things  made  new  again,  he  becomes  plaintive  and 
says  they  are  really  not  worth  the  trouble  of  sending  off. 
But  he  is  quite  pleased  about  what  I now  call  his  new  shirts. 

Lady  Velvel:  Before  I run  away  I must  tell  you  of  a 
few  choice  gowns  I have  seen  lately.  What  do  you  think 
of  a black  satin  robe  made  in  a semi-Empire  style,  pictures- 
quely embroidered  with  a very  effective  design  in  small  gold 
paillettes  round  the  hem  of  the  skirt,  a wide  sash  becomingly 
arranged  round  the  waist  and  fastened  with  a large  gold  clasp, 
the  ends  of  the  sash  being  ornamented  like  the  hem  of  the 
skirt.  The  sleeves  made  full  and  very  long  ; in  fact,  they  fell 
over  the  knuckles,  and  were  entirely  covered  with  the  little 
gold  paillettes  ; the  neck  was  cut  low.  It  was  one  of  the 
smartest  gowns  imaginable.  The  wearer  carried  an  immense 
black  feather  fan,  mounted  on  gold  sticks.  Another  dress  that 
struck  me  as  being  remarkably  pretty  was  a pink  china  crepe, 
which  hung  in  delightful  folds  over  an  under  dress  of  green 
satin,  the  sleeves  being  made  of  green  velvet.  A pale 
grey  moire,  with  a suspicion  of  grey-green,  was  charming, 
and  a sapphire  blue  gauze  bonnet  with  a tulle  ruche,  flecked 
with  spots  of  crystal,  and  adorned  with  clusters  of  white 
lilac,  was  very  chic,  especially  as  the  costume  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  worn  with  a magnificent  display  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds.  Another  noticeable  frock  was  a yellow  crepe 
draped  with  lovely  old  Brussels  lace.  The  bodice  was  made 
of  the  crepe,  around  which  was  worn  a sash  of  wide  black 
velvet  tied  high  on  the  bodice  and  arranged  at  the  back  in  a 
highly  artistic  manner,  the  lace  being  cunningly  displayed 
above  the  high  velvet  sleeves.  Just  one  more  and  I have 
done.  A lovely  tram  of  shaded  mauve  pink  velvet,  made  as 
plain  as  it  could  be,  and  worn  over  an  under  dress  of  palest 
pink  silk  gauze,  was  more  lovely  than  you  can  imagine. 
Row  I am  going  for  a drive  in  the  Park,  then  home  to  dinner 

and  aftenvards  to  the  (Dpera,  t0  hear  ^ dear  delightful  Madame 

Melba.  Good  bye,  Auntie.  Take  care  of  yourself;  don’t  be 
reckless  and  have  any  more  cab  accidents,  or  you  will  ruin 
vourself  in  buying  new  bonnets.  You  have  a pretty  one  on 
now,  so  don  t spoil  it. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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around,  but  by  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  nights.  Why  do  you  no 
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distlict  P At  the  Pnvf,  p nVfri£e  Tenery  try  the  Epping  Fcfres' 
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such  plan  as  this  you  would  find  life  much  more  endurable  espe- 
cially during  the  summer  months.  You  appear  to  be  suffering 
from  depression  owing  to  the  loneliness  and  monotony  of  your  life.  You 
must  make  an  effort  to  break  out  of  the  groove  in  which  you  have  buried 
yourself.  You  will  find  that  "life  is  worth  living"  yet,  if  you  will  try  to 
rouse  yourself,  and  take  the  first  steps  by  getting  out  of  town  as  much  as 
you  can. 

T.  Louis.— I have  never  heard  of  such  a preparation  as  the  one  you 
name.  I think  you  had  better  be  contented  to  let  well  alone  and  not  try 
any  dangerous  unknown  washes.  You  may  ruin  your  skin  and  your  health 
by  the  use  of  things  you  know  nothing  about.  Have  proper  advice  on  the 
subject  from  a medical  man. 

Fortune.— (1)  Messrs.  Edmondson’s  patterns  are  really  lovely  and 
their  stuffs  are  good  and  cheap.  Crepons  are  just  as  well  made  up  on  linen 
foundations  as  in  silk,  and  at  much  less  cost.  Get  a reliable  pattern  and 
try  to  make  your  own  dresses  Girls  who  live  in  the  country  should 
always  learn  how  to  make  their  own  frocks,  as  good  dressmakers  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  small  country  towns.  If  you  try  you  will  soon  succeed.  (2) 
No,  we  think  not.  But  you  might  write  and  ask  them  for  full  particulars 
on  the  subject. 


Rae.— A good  gored  skirt  is  far  prettier  than  the  umbrella,  especially 
for  a useful  walking  dress.  Make  the  skirt  quite  plain,  and  the  jacket  also, 
but  line  it  throughout  (the  jacket  I mean)  with  a pretty  shot  silk,  which 
Edmondson  supply  for  2s.  a yard.  Wear  the  jacket  open  and  have  some 
good  fitting  blouses  to  wear  with  it.  You  will  find  this  sort  of  gown  the 
most  useful  you  can  have  for  seaside  wear. 

Uncertain.— Go  to  Strathpeffer  Spa  by  all  means,  You  would 
thoroughly  enjoy  your  visit.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  the  air  most 
invigorating.  \ ou  can  get  all  sorts  of  baths  there,  and  a constant  round 
of  amusements,  including  golf. 

Mask. — The  " Face  Mask  ” you  inquire  about  is  made  of  indiarubber 
We  believe  it  is  a very  good  thing  to  wear,  but,  of  course,  you  will  not 
expect  to  look  beautiful  in  one. 


Queenie.— Scrubbs’  Ammonia  is  a capital  thing  for  the  hair.  Put 
about  a desertspoonful  in  a large  basin  of  water.  You  might  then  use 
Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.  It  brightens  dark  hair  beautifully. 

R.  D.  J.— We  have  made  several  inquiries  about  your  queries  of  last 
week,  and  have  received  favourable  accounts  of  the  lady  you  name  (2)  It 
will  entirely  depend  on  whether  you  show  any  marked  originality  in  style 
and  whether  you  are  quick  to  learn.  (3)  We  may  tell  you  that  the  sum  you 
name  is  considered  a very  fair  one,  and  not  by  any  means  excessive 
Treat  the  whole  thing  in  a thoroughly  business-like  manner,  and  learn  as 
much  as  you  can.  We  are  sure,  if  you  are  clever,  you  will  always  be  able 
to  obtain  a situation  in  some  good  high-class  London  house. 

Amy.— Do  not  use  the  powder  on  any  account.  It  has  a most  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  skin.  Wash  your  face  with  a solution  of  Californian 
borax.  Use  no  soap  if  you  can  help  it.  Eat  as  much  fruit  as  you 
can,  especially  before  breakfast.  P.  S.— We  cannot  answer  any  questions 
privately  unless  you  conform  to  our  rules. 


Destiny.— Alas ! how  many  of  us  want  to  make  a fortune,  and  how  few 
of  us  succeed  . As  a rule,  it  takes  money  to  make  money.  Do  not  enter 
into  any  business  unless  you  have  a considerable  amount  of  capital  If 
you  do,  your  anxieties  will  be  greater  than  you  at  present  realize,  and  very 
likely  you  would  soon  come  to  grief.  To  make  any  business  pay  you 
must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  work  it.  It  is  not  enough  to 
think  you  can  do  it ; you  must  know  you  can.  Confidence  in  your  own 
powers  is  all  very  well,  but  you  want  more  than  that.  Take  our  united 
advice,  and  master  the  details  of  someone  else’s  business  before  you  open 
one  on  your  own  account.  r 


Drama.— Do  not  give  a mating.  It  will  cost  you  at  least  /200  and 
will  do  you  no  good  at  all.  Occasionally  a matinee  performance  may 
bring  forth  good  results ; but  it  is  rarely  so.  Think  well  before  you  embark 
on  the  troublous  sea  of  theatrical  management.  It  is  beset  with  danger 
for  those  who  do  not  understand  its  depths,  and  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  rocks  that  lurk  beneath  its  apparently  smooth  surface  The 
stage  like  all  other  professions,  has  always  an  opening  for  real'  talent. 
But  do  not  make  the  mistake  oi  thinking  you  are  destined  to  take  London 
by  storm  because  the  people  in  your  own  town  have  praised  your  efforts 
and  compared  you  to  some  of  our  London  "stars."  London  critics  are 
hard  to  please,  and  they  are  none  top  merciful  to  aspiring  novices  who 
give  matinees,  and  try  to  play  leading  parts  before  they  have  even  learnt 
the  art  of  how  to  walk  on  the  stage,  let  alone  talk.  Give  up  the  idea,  and 
devote  your  money  to  something  you  know  more  about. 

Questioner.— Silk  petticoats  are  still  very  much  worn,  but  the  very 
smart  folks  wear  white  lawn,  profusely  trimmed  with  lace  They  are  very 
lovely  to  look  at,  and  far  daintier  than  silk,  but  they  are  too  costly  to  be 
worn  by  the  majority  of  people.  The  washing  bill  alone  would  amount  to 
a big  sum  and  unless  they  are  very  fresh  they  are  by  no  means  pretty. 
Most  of  the  ultra-fashionable  women  at  Ascot  this  year  came  out  in 
lawn  petticoats  worn  with  the  lace  almost  on  the  ground.  You  may  imagine 
therefore,  how  long  they  last  clean.  6 * 


CURLY, 


. cringes  are  just  as  much  worn  as  ever.  So  few  women  look 
well  without  them  that  they  are  never  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion  entirely. 
Short  sleeves  are  coming  in  for  day  wear,  and  long  ones  for  evening  wear 
So  says  Fickle  Fashion.  6 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦ 

We  have  been  dining  in  a strictly  domestic  manner  this 
week,  for  the  very  sufficing  reason  that,  the  season  having 
collapsed,  nobody  has  asked  us  out  to  dinner.  Here  is  one 
of  our  menus,  partaken  of  only  by  Self  and  Partner: — Mac- 
caroni  soup.  Ingredients  : boiled  Neapolitan  maccaroni — see 
that  you  get  it  at  Barto  Valle’s,  in  the  Haymarket — cut  into 
inch  and  a half  lengths,  in  a quart  of  good  thoroughly  clarified 
consomme  or  broth.  Boil  gently  and  serve  hot,  with  two 
ounces  of  grated  cheese  separately  on  a plate.  I say  separately, 
because  Partner  does  not  very  much  like  cheese  in  her  soup, 
and  I do.  Then  came  red  mullet,  that  tastiest  of  “game” 
fish — the  woodcock  of  the  ocean — for  which  see  recipes  on 
the  other  side.  We  had  the  one  with  fine  herbs.  Then  a little 
leg  of  lamb  with  green  peas,  which  are  just  now  at  their  best. 
Then  two  little  cold  quails,  in  aspic  jelly,  served  in  paper  cases, 
and,  finally,  a strawberry  ice.  What  a luxurious  dinner,  you 
may  observe,  for  only  two  persons.  Not  a bit  of  it.  If  I 
can  obtain  a very  palatable  ice  for  a penny,  at  a “ hokey- 
pokey  ” stall  in  the  street,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  have  one 
in  our  own  house,  where  we  have  an  ice-making  machine. 
We  just  cut  the  leg  of  lamb,  but  concentrated  our  attention 
on  the  red  mullet,  the  green  peas,  and  the  quails.  Not  one 
ounce  of  that  lamb  was  wasted.  Then,  another  day,  we 
began  dinner  with  Queen  soup,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
potages  in  the  European  cuisine,  although  its  origin  is  still  a 
mystery.  “ What  Queen  I know  not,”  quoth  the  writer  of  a 
seventeenth-century  cookery  book.  This  is  the  soup  which 
Napoleon  the  Great,  when  in  exile  at  St.  Helena,  could  heartily 
enjoy,  when  his  stomach  revolted  against  any  other  kind  of 
nourishment.  We  have  given  you  a cheap  recipe ; but 
had  we  been  giving  a smart  dinner  party,  the  meat  in 
the  Queen  soup  would  have  been  pounded  chicken  instead 
of  rabbit  or  veal.  We  should  have  used  cream  instead  of 
milk,  and  the  soup  would  have  been  flavoured  with  a 
few  bitter  almonds.  After  the  soup  came  a bit  of  salmon,  plain 
boiled  with  shrimp  sauce ; then  the  braised  fowl.  Vegetables  : 
boiled  lettuce.  A tiny  lobster  salad  served  in  breakfast  cups  of 
old  Dresden  china  ; and  a pretty  tiny  kickshaw  of  a cabinet 
pudding,  which  every  good  plain  cook  knows  how  to  make. 
But  if  you  need  a special  recipe,  Self  and  Partner  are  the 
man  and  woman  to  give  it  you.  Dinner  No.  3.  Just  a plain 
consomme  with  a glass  of  sherry  in  it,  and  with  two  nicely 
poached  eggs;  whitebait  to  follow.  You  know  all  about 
it  by  this  time.  Two  small  rump  steaklets — I decline  to 
give  the  French  name — gently  broiled  with  a piece  of 
beef  marrow  on  each  morsel  of  steak,  accompanied  by  potato 
chips,  fried  very  crisp,  and  some  nice  horse  - radish 
sauce,  made  with  cream.  This  was  our  joint,  mind  you. 
Partner  has  an  excellent  appetite,  but  I suppose  that 
t do  not  eat,  on  an  average,  four  ounces  of  meat  a day. 
Little  and  varied  is  my  motto.  To  one  act  of  greedi- 
ness I plead  guilty.  After  the  tiny  steaklet,  we  had  beans 
and  bacon  — a dish  fit  for  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and 
Virorum,  when  they  meet  for  a square  meal  in  Olympus. 
Who  dare  say  anything  against  beans  and  bacon  ? Good  old 
King  George  III.  was  fond  of  it ; the  great  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  fond  of  it ; and  that  high  authority  on  food  and 
feeding,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  distinctly  approves  of  it  as  a 
wind  up  to  a fish  dinner  at  Greenwich.  I am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I had  two  helpings  of  B.  and  B.,  and  have  since 
felt  charitable  towards  all  mankind.  We  finished  this  little 
repast  with  a coffee-cream  ice.  Dinner  No.  4.  Brown 
summer  soup  : Lettuce,  cucumber,  young  carrots,  young 
cabbage  cut  into  dice — as  it  is  summer-time,  fried  in  butter ; 
but  in  the  winter  season,  blanch  them.  They  were  fried 
without  depriving  them  of  their  original  colour ; then  they 
were  moistened  with  broth,  seasoned  with  salt  and  a little 
sugar,  and  the  whole  was  boiled  for  about  an  hour ; 
a few  boiled  green  peas  were  added  just  before  serv- 
ing. Turbot  and  lobster  sauce  followed;  then  came 


a sweetbread,  of  which  Partner  is  very  fond,  but  which  I 
utterly  abominate  and  abhor,  as  I do  any  internal  arrangement 
of  any  animal  whatsoever.  My  piece  de  resistance  was  a small 
neck  of  venison,  roasted.  “ The  prodigals  ! the  spendthrifts  ! ” 
people  who  do  not  understand  housekeeping  will  exclaim.  If 
you  will  go  to  Grove’s,  the  fishmonger’s  in  Charing  Cross, 
or  to  Hudson  Brothers,  in  London  and  at  Brighton,  you  will 
find  that  neck  of  venison  is  cheaper  than  butcher’s  meat,  and 
cheaper  than  poultry.  It  eats  admirably  well  when  cold,  and 
it  makes  a delicious  hash.  The  venison  was  succeeded  by  a 
duckling  and  green  peas  ; those  by  some  curried  prawns ; and 
a finale  was  an  ice  pudding.  Now,  I admit  that  this  was 
somewhat  of  an  elaborate  little  banquet,  but  1 may  explain 
that  it  was  a Sunday  dinner — the  better  the  day  the  better  the 
deed — and  next,  that  it  was  a dinner  for  six,  among  our  four 
guests  being  a connection  who  is  “ warm,”  and  whom  we 
thought  it  prudent  to  propitiate. 


RECIPES. 

Sweetereads  “Dauphin  " Fashion. — Select  them  of  a good  size  and 
very  white.  Pare  the  sinews  and  the  fat ; throw  them  into  warm  water 
to  draw  out  the  blood,  and  blanch.  When  thoroughly  disgorged,  blanch 
them  again  a little  in  boiling  water  to  make  them  firm,  in  order  to  lard 
them  with  great  facility.  As  soon  as  they  are  larded,  rub  the  inside  of  a 
stewpan  all  over  with  butter  ; cover  this  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  ; lay 
the  sweetbreads  on  the  bacon  ; sprinkle  with  salt,  and  braise  them  with  a 
good  deal  of  red-hot  ashes  on  the  top  of  the  pan,  and  very  little  fire  beneath. 
When  they  are  of  a fine  brown,  cover  them  with  a round  of  paper,  and 
lessen  the  fire  on  the  top.  If  they  are  large,  they  will  require  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  do.  If  they  are  too  much  done,  they  become  soft, 
and  are  not  so  palatable.  When  properly  cooked,  drain  them,  and  place 
them  in  a pan  with  some  glaze,  and  the  bacon  beneath.  Leave  them  in 
the  glaze  till  dinner  time ; then  drain  them  afresh,  and  glaze  them  of  a 
fine  brown.  Serve  them  up  with  sorrel  or  endive  sauce. 

Kedgeree  for  Breakfast. — Boil  four  tablespoonfuls  of  rice ; add  any 
fish  previously  cooked,  and  nicely  picked ; chop  up  a hard  egg,  and  stir  it 
in  just  before  serving.  Add  some  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a touch  of 
mace.  If  you  wish  to  vary  your  kedgeree,  sprinkle  with  a little  grated 
parmesan,  or  a little  curry-powder. 

Red  Mullets,  with  Fine  Herbs. — Place  the  mullets  in  a pan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a little  “ A. I.”  sauce,  anchovy,  and  a glass  of  port  wine ; 
bake  them  in  the  oven,  or  else  covered  up  over  a slow  fire  ; and  when  done, 
remove  the  fish  on  to  their  dish  ; add  to  their  liquor  some  finely-chopped 
mushrooms,  parsley,  a little  shalot,  nutmeg,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  a little  flour ; stir  these  ingredients  together  over  a slow  fire  for  a few 
minutes  ; pour  the  sauce  over  the  mullets,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Rissoles. — Take  half-a-pound  of  puff  paste,  give  it  three  turns 
or  folds,  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  a penny  piece ; place  small 
balls  of  forcemeat  at  distances  of  about  two  inches  from  each  other; 
moisten  the  paste  round  these  with  a brush  dipped  in  water ; fold  the  flap 
of  the  front  part  of  the  paste  over  the  balls  ; press  all  round  them  with  the 
edge  of  the  thumb,  or  dot  them  with  the  blunt  end  of  a thin  pencil ; cut 
them  out  with  a fluted  round  tin  cutter,  and,  as  you  do  so,  place  the  rissoles 
upon  a floured  dish;  thus  having  cut  out  a sufficient  number  for  your 
purpose,  fry  them  in  hot  fat,  dish  them  up  with  crisp  fried  parsley,  on  a 
napkin,  and  serve  hot. 

Roast  Neck  of  Venison. — Saw  off  the  spine  bone,  and  remove  the 
small  flat  bones  which  cover  the  fillet  part  of  the  neck  ; shorten  the  ribs 
by  sawing  them  across  without  cutting  through  the  fat,  which,  after  the 
upper  bones  are  removed,  must  be  rolled  over  the  ribs  ; wrap  your  neck 
thus  trimmed  in  greased  paper,  and  then  cover  it  with  a crust  of  paste  of 
flour  and  water,  and  finally  envelop  it  in  greased  paper  securely  tied  on 
with  a string,  and  roast  it  in  a cradle  spit  before  a moderate  fire  for  about 
an  hour  and  three-quarters.  When  you  take  it  from  the  fire,  carefully 
remove  the  paste  and  the  paper.  Sprinkle  salt  over  it,  dredge  it  with 
dissolved  butter,  and  froth  it  by  means  of  a red-hot  salamander  or  the 
kitchen  shovel.  Dish  up  with  a rich  brown  gravy,  and  serve  currant  jelly 
in  a sauce-boat.  French  beans  are  the  only  vegetables  that  should  be 
eaten  with  venison. 

Queen  Soup. — Skin  and  clean  two  rabbits ; let  them  be  washed  in  warm 
water  ; stew  for  an  hour  with  sufficient  strong  veal  broth  to  cover  the  meat, 
and  a bunch  of  parsley.  Take  out  the  rabbits,  and  soak  the  crumb  of  a 
small  loaf  in  the  liquor ; cut  the  meat  off  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a mortar, 
adding  the  soaked  crumb  and  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs  ; rub  this 
through  a coarse  sieve  or  tammy,  and  add  to  it  a quart  of  nursery  milk 
that  has  been  previously  boiled. 

Beans  and  Bacon. — Windsor  beans  should  be  served  young  and  fresh 
gathered ; boil  them  in  salt  and  water ; when  done,  drain  them  and  lay 
the  bacon  over  the  beans  without  any  sauce  ; the  bacon  should  be  fat  and 
nicely  boiled.  Send  up  separately,  in  a sauce-boat,  chopped  parsley  in 
melted  butter.  Observe  ; — Beans  are  likewise  an  excellent  garnish  to  a ham ; 
serve  them  plain  round  it.  Duffin  beans  are  a very  good  substitute  for 
Windsor,  only  skin  them  before  boiling. 
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Answers  10  Co  ircpfeitts. 

« 

Elsilrac. — Does  the  German  couplet  you  ask  for  run  as 
follows : — 

" Kleine  Kinder,  kleine  Sorgen, 

Grosse  Kinder,  grosse  Sorgen." 

T.  H.  C.  (Streatham),  who  wrote  some  weeks  ago  concern- 
ing some  numbers  of  the  Welcome  Guest  which  he  wished 
,0  procure,  is  requested  to  send  his  address  to  the  office  of 
Sala’s  Journal,  together  with  stamped  envelope,  when  letters 
on  the  subject  will  be  forwarded  to  him. 

“ T.  S.  N.”  (London,  E.C.)  is  anxious  for  me  to  tell  him 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  “Jules,  constantly  used  by 
Bret  Harte  in  his  tales.  I don’t  know.  The  word  “ Jules  ” 
is  not  in  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere’s  “ Americanisms ; or,  the 
English  of  the  New  World.”  Write  direct  to  Bret  Harte, 
Poste  Restante,  U.S.A. 

Devonian  (Putney),  after  discoursing  lengthily  and  in- 
structively concerning  “ squab  pie,”  “ leek  pie,”  “ parsley 
pie,”  “lamb’s  tail  pie,”  and  “resurrection  pie  ” of  our  happy 
childhood,  tells  me  that  in  a little  shop  in  Jermyn  Street— the 
number  of  which  he  forgets,  but  the  name  is  “ Charlton 
I can  get  the  best  curry  powder  and  Nepaul  pepper, 
with  the  real  delicious  raspberry  flavour,  it  will  ever  be  my  good 
fortune  to  come  across.  Curry-eaters  please  note.  At  the 
same  time,  “ Devonian,”  let  me  hint  that  you  can  get  a very 
appetising  substitute  for  Nepaul  pepper,  by  boiling  rock  salt 
in  water,  with  whole  cayenne  pepper  pods  ; let  the  water 
evaporate,  and  the  peppered-salt  will  crystalise  very  hand- 
somely in  a lovely  pink  hue.  And  very  nice  it  is,  rock  salt. 

W.  Stone  (St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W.)  is  humorously  angry 
because  he  has  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  his  query 
touching  the  oft-quoted  story  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche  and  his  bird. 
Affable  sir,  legions  of  correspondents  are  waiting  for  replies  to 
their  always  welcome  questions.  When  Caractacus,  our  office 
boy,  opens  the  door  of  Sala’s  Journal  office  in  the  morning, 
he  is  at  once  struck  prostrate  by  a stack  of  letters,  most  of 
which  contain  coupons  and  queries  from  correspondents  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  shrieking  for  immediate  replies.  We 
do  our  best  to  expedite  our  answers,  but  the  arrears  are  so 
formidable  that  we  are  seriously  thinking  of  publishing  a 
a gratuitous  correspondence  supplement  once  a month. 
Now  for  the  answer  to  “ W.  Stone.”  Sir  Boyle  Roche, 
quoting  from  Jevon’s  play,  “The  Devil  of  a Wife,”  said  on 
one  occasion  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons : “ Mr.  Speaker  ! 
It  is  impossible  I could  have  been  in  two  places  at  once,  unless 
I were  a bird.”  If  anybody  asks  me  any  more  questions 
about  Sir  Boyle  Roche  and  his  blooming  bird  again  I will 
complain  to  the  London  County  Council.  You  bet ! 

“Deaf  as  a Post”  (this  is  not  his  real  name,  but  he 
will  understand),  asks  “ Do  you  know  any  restaurant  in  Paris 
where  calves’  ears  can  be  obtained  as  a daily  dish,  or  can  you 
tell  me  of  any  epicier  who  sells  them  in  pickle.  A friend  of 
mine  has  suggested  to  me  that,  on  the  system  of  Hahneman, 
deafness  may  be  cured  by  regularly  making  the  ears  of  a calf, 
an  article  of  diet,  on  the  principle  of  ‘ similia  similibus 
curantur.’  ” Yes  ; at  Durand’s  Restaurant  de  la  Madelaine, 
at  the  Maison  Doree,  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  at  Bignon’s,  or, 
indeed,  at  any  first-class  Paris  restaurant  you  have  only  to 
give  the  chef  a day’s  notice  and  he  will  serve  you  up  calves’ 
ears  a,  la  financiere,  en  tortue,  or  farcies.  If  you  want  pickled 
calves’  ears  goto  a good charcutiers  in  the  Rue  du  Fouburg, 
Montmartre,  and  they  will  supply  you  with  what  you 
need.  But  why  travel  to  Paris  in  quest  of  pickled  calves’ 
ears  ? There  is  a capital  French  charcuterie  in  Prince’s 
Street,  Soho,  close  to,  but  on  the  opposite  side  to,  Madame 
Barjaut’s,  a French  library,  and  there  should  be  another 
excellent  Parisian  charcuterie  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square.  I am  not  dogmatical  as  to  “ similia  similibus 
curantur,”  but  I am  more  than  half  a believer  in  homoeopathy 


since  I was  blind  for  more  than  a year  when  I was  young« 
and  good  Doctors  Curee  and  Beluomini  gave  me  back 
at  least  one  of  my  eyes  fifty-six  years  ago. 

C.  wants  to  know  where  Mackworth  Praed’s  poem  of  “The 
Red  Fisherman”  can  be  obtained?  Enquire  of  any 
respectable  second-hand  bookseller.  I have  “ The  Red 
Fisherman”  in  my  library  at  Brighton,  and  when  I return 
there  I shall  be  glad  to  answer  your  question  more  fully. 

Kalendas  Graecas  (London)  is  respectfully  informed  that 
I firmly  decline  to  enter  into  any  controversy  as  to  when 
the  eighteenth  century  ended,  or  when  the  twentieth  century 
will  begin.  That  way  madness  lies.  As  regards  my  corre- 
spondent’s second  question — “Kalendas  Graecas,” by-the-bye, 
forgot  to  enclose  a second  coupon — he  is  informed  that  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  first  Earl  of  Portland,  was  created  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England  in  1628.  He  died  in  1636.  William 
III.’s  Portland  was  William  Bentinck,  youngest  son  of 
Hendrik  Bentinck,  Heer  van  Diepenhan,  in  Overyssel,  in 
Holland,  who,  on  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
the  British  throne  in  ’68,  was  created  Baron  Cirencester, 
Viscount  Woodstock,  and  Earl  of  Portland. 

Workman  (Lower  Broughton,  Manchester)  has  a small 
collection  of  four  engravings,  after  Stothard,  which  appeared 
in  1782  in  Harrison’s  Novelist's  Magazine,  illustrative  of  Sterne, 
Swift,  Smollett,  and  Fielding.  “ They  are  in  good  condition. 
Are  they  of  value  to  collectors  ; if  so,  where  could  I sell  them  ? ” 
I think  that  there  is  a run  upon  engravings  after  Stothard 
just  now;  and  if  “Workman”  resided  in  London  I should 
advise  him  to  make  a call  on  one  of  the  many  old  print 
sellers  in  Garrick  Street,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  about  Leicester  Square,  and  ask  what  his  collection 
is  worth.  I have  given  up  collecting  prints  myself,  with 
the  exception  of  those  charming  little  engravings  on  hand- 
made paper,  issued  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  signed — what  a lovely  hand  he  writes — by 
their  Chief  Cashier.  But  seriously,  friend  “ Workman,”  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  a print-seller  in  go-ahead  Manchester 
who  will  give  you  the  information  you  need. 

H.  Phillips  (Pembroke  Dock)  seeks  the  meaning  of  the 
following  passage  from  Hamlet : 

And  duller  should’st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed, 

That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf." 

Act  I,  Scene  v. 

All  I can  tell  him  is  that  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
prints  “roots”  instead  of  “rots”  in  the  text,  and  observes 
in  a footnote  that  all  the  quartos  say  “ roots,”  but  that  the 
folio  says  “ rots.”  Howard  Staunton,  in  the  sumptuous 
edition  illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  prints  “rots”  in  the 
text ; but  in  a note  admits  that  the  quartos  all  read 
“ roots,”  and  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  ex- 
pression deserves  the  preference.  I went  to  Collier’s  edition 
of  the  Bard,  but,  by  some  extraordinary  blunder  of  the  book- 
binder, “ Hamlet”  is  made  to  resemble  the  story  of  the  bear  and 
the  fiddle  in  “ Hudibras,"  which  began,  but  broke  off  in  the 
middle.  Only  a portion  of  the  second  scene  occurs  in  my  copy, 
and  it  is  abruptly  followed  by  “ Venus  and  Adonis.” 

Westleigh  wishes  to  know  if  I can  tell  her  of  a good 
guide-book  for  Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees.  Certainly  I can. 
If  Westleigh  can  speak  French  let  her  get  one  of  the  “ Guides 
Joanne” — She  can  procure  it  from  Hachette’s,  Piccadilly; 
if  not,  use  Murray’s  Handbook  for  France. 

Ignoramus,  who  is  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  a near  relative,  wishes  to  know  the  proper  attire  for  the 
occasion.  Is  it  your  own  wedding,  oh  “ Ignoramus,”  at  which 
you  intend  being  present  ? None  so  near  a relative  as 
yourself  to  yourself.  The  frock  coat  is  certainly  de  rigeur  and 
the  white  tie  correct — not  a bow,  as  you  suggest,  but  the 
ordinary  white  or  cream  scarf  tie  in  satin  silk  or  brocade. 
The  question  of  boots  is  an  important  one,  as  you  will  find  to 
your  cost.  Should  you  be  a nervous  man,  and  be  shod  in  a 
heavy  boot,  every  head  will  be  turned  as  you  walk  up  the 
aisle,  every  eye  will  be  upon  you  ; you  will  be  conscious  of 
your  every  footfall,  and  your  heart  will  give  a sympathetic 
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The  Celebrated  Corseta 
are  also  supplied  without 
straps  at  Is.  per  pair  less. 


Sold  toy  all  Drapers 


DOCTORS  RECOMMEND 
R EAST'S  PATENT 

INVICORAtoii 

■ CORSET 

For  Ladies,  Maids,  Girls,  and  Boys. 

Dr.  GAMBIEB,  Hospital  for  Consumption, 

St.  Leonard’s,  says : 

“ Sir, — Your  Invigorator  Corset,  in  my 
opinion,  possesses  merits  far  beyond  all  others. 

The  chief  of  these  are  : (1)  It  gives  support 
without  impeding  the  perfect  freedom  in  the 
movements  of  the  body.  (2)  It  is  so  elastic 
that  respiration  and  circulation  are  not 
interfered  with  by  constriction  round  the  waist. 

(3)  The  chest  is  expanded  and  the  body  kept 
erect  by  the  cross  straps  at  the  back.” 

Dr.  0.  KELLY,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  says : 

“ He  believes  it  is  the  best  invention  of 
the  kind  for  improving  the  carriage  and 
appearance  of  the  figure.” 

The  COUNTESS  of  SUFFOLK  says: 

“ I think  them  such  very  good  stays,  and  those 
you  sent  for  my  daughter  answer  admirably.” 


The  Celebrated  Corseta 
are  also  supplied  without 
straps  at  Is.  per  pair  less. 


If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining,  send  P.O.  to 


Sold  toy  all  Drapers. 


REJLST,  15,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

PRICES. — Boys’  and  Girls’,  4/6  ; Maids’,  5/6  ; Ladies’,  5/6,  6/6, 8/6, 12/9, 18/6,  22/6.  Pine  Wool — Child’s  5/6  ; Boys’  and  Girls 
7/6  ; Maids’,  8/6  ; Ladies’,  12/9.  Speciality — Long  waist,  8/6,  9/11,  12/9.  High  bosom,  7/11,  12/9.  Carriage  Free. 

For  gentlemen  a belt*  corset  on  same  principle  is  made  to  order  in  single  coutille  at  10/6  and  21/- 


EYES, 

Just  published,  THIRTEENTH  EDITTON,  with  New  Chapters  on  the  Alleviation  and  Cure  of  Short 
Sight  and  the  Improvement  in  Old  Sight. 

OUR  EYES  And  H0W  T0  PRESERYE  THEM>  from  Infancy  to  Old 

2 Age.  With  Special  Information  about  Spectacles. 

By  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  &c. 

WITH  70  ILLUSTRATIONS.  NINETEENTH  THOUSAND.  PRICE  1/-  (CLOTH). 

CHATTO  & WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Sent  free  for  1/2  by  the  Author,  JOHN  BROWNING,  63,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 


F 


MRS.  SALA'S  BOOK. 

AMOUS  PEOPLE  I HAVE  MET.  By  Mrs.  George  Augustus  Sala. 
With  Fac-simile  Letters.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


London  ; James  R.  Osgood,  McIlvane  and  Co.,  45,  Albermarle  Street. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 
SCRUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E 


bump  against  your  ribs  each  time  you  step.  The  ordinary 
boot  will  do,  if  thin,  supple,  and  perfectly  polished,  but  I 
advise  the  patent  shoe.  You  say  nothing  about  gloves  and 
hat.  The  fashionable  man  has  discarded  all  other  hand 
covering  in  favour  of  grey  suede  gloves — not  lavender,  but  a 
good  steel  grey  ; you  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example. 
See  that  the  gloss  of  your  hat  is  perfect  and  your  handker- 
chief fine  and  fresh,  and  then  I think  you  will  show  that  you 
are  no  ignoramus  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Button-hole  of 
course  of  orange  blossom.  Don’t  wear  a veil.  It  looks 
Derby-dayish. 

Creede  City  wrote  to  me  in  May,  enclosing  the  follow- 
ing cutting,  and  asking  for  information  about  the  place  men- 
tioned. “ Go-aheadness  has  always  been  a characteristic 
feature  of  our  American  cousins,  but  exceptional  quickness 
has  been  shown  at  Creede,  a new  American  town  of  8,000 
inhabitants,  which  has  started  up  in  a few  months  on  account 
of  Mr.  N.  C.  Creede’s  discovery  of  silver.  This  town  is  now 
lighted  electrically.  The  plant  was  in  operation  within  five 
days  of  the  ground  being  taken  for  building  purposes. 


This  is  certainly  smart  work,  even  for  America.” 
Can  any  of  my  readers  give  me  any  reliable 
information  about  the  place,  or  how  to  get  there? 
I make  this  query,  as  in  reply  to  one  on  behalf  of  “ C.  J.,” 
who  asked  for  the  words  of  the  old  ballad,  “ The  Captive 
Knight,”  I have  received  something  like  five  hundred  replies 
giving  copies  of  words.  One  correspondent  has  obligingly 
sent  me  the  published  copy  of  song  and  music,  which  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  forward  on  receipt  of  addressed  and 
stamped  wrapper  from  “ C.  J.”  At  the  same  time,  I return 
my  best  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  helped  me  in  this 
matter,  and  am  open  to  another  few  hundred  letters  concerning 
Creede  City,  though  I tremble  vdien  I think  of  the  Christmas- 
box  I shall  have  to  give  to  the  postman  who  delivers  the 
Sala’s  Journal  letters. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps). — 
J3EWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1720. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A PRIMA  DONNA. 

By  NOMAD. 


A Bunch  of  Narcissi. 

No.  III. 


“ Home  from  America  ! ” Not  much,  perhaps,  in  the  mere 
written  words;  but  to  me,  as  I pause  before  “going  on,” 
hearing  the  lull  of  expectancy  settle  over  the  “ house,”  their 
meaning  almost  crushes  me  with  its  weight  of  importance. 
Tears  rush  to  my  eyes,  and  a whirling  noise  pulsates  in  my 
brain.  I have  a wild,  indefinite  sensation  that  I cannot  sing 
to-night,  that  I must  dart  back  to  the  seclusion  of  my 
dressing-room,  from  thence  into  the  thronged  streets,  and 
— home.  My  heart  beats,  my  knees  shake  absurdly,  and  I 

stretch  out  my  hands  appealingly  to  Mr. , my  sta^e- 

manager.  “Come,”  is  all  he  says,  and  in  another  moment  I 
am  before  my  dearly-prized  public,  but  seeing  it  not  at  all,  for 
only  a phantasmal  wave  of  colour  and  light  bewilders  my 
senses. 


My  English  friends  welcome  me  back  with  a rapturous 
burst  of  applause,  till  I almost  reel  under  the  intoxication  of 
delight  ; for  I love  my  life,  its'art,  and  its  ambition  so  keenly, 
the  “ house  ” rises,  and  a furore  sets  in  such  as  I have  never 
experienced  before,  and  the  huge  stage  is  strewn  with  flowers 
till  I might  be  the  centre  of  one  monster  bouquet. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  through  such  a moment  can  even 
faintly  imagine  what  its  charm,  its  peace,  its  gratitude  is.  To 
be  the  cynosure  of  hundreds  of  fellow  creatures,  whose 
cheering  plaudits  thrill  one  s very  soul.  Such  moments  crowd 
an  infinitude  of  blissful  wonder  into  a few  brief  atoms  of  time. 
My  knees  cease  to  tremble.  I can  face  my  people  though  my 
eyes  are  full  of  unshed  tears,  which  blur  my  vision.  I would 
fain  stretch  out  my  arms  in  yearning  acknowledgment  of  the 
favours  so  showered  upon  me,  but  I need  them  to  still  my 
bounding  heart  if  I am  to  sing  to-night.  Once  more  the 
patient  orchestra  essays  me  to  begin,  but  a reprieve  is  granted. 
There  is  a stir  a hush  breaking  into  subdued  murmurs,  as 
a box  fills,  and  Royalty  enters.  Ere  I can  commence,  a beam- 
ing piesence,  with  gracious,  impetuous  action,  bends  outward 
towards  me.  A white  arm  is  raised,  and  through  the  air  comes 
yet  another  bouquet,  and  its  floating  ribbons  look  to  me  like 
angel’s  wings  as  it  flutters  down,  down,  to  my  feet. 

1 clasp  it  to  my  heaving  breast,  and  bow  low— lower  still 
as  a quick  wave  of  . sympathy  runs  through  the  closely-packed 
theatre.  The  luscious  scent  of  the  flowers  recalls  me  to  the 
present  and  to  its  urgent  needs,  else  I was  wandering  back 
into  my  childhood. 

A bunch  of  narcissi— well  known  to  be  my  favourite  of 
every  flower  that  blooms. 

Ah  ! the  kindly  thought,  the  winsome,  heart-warming 
womanliness,  that  prompted  this  touch  of  nature  that  make! 


A habit  once  yielded  to  grows,  we  are  told.  Perhaps 

Ever  since  that  catseye  pencil-case  of  Uncle  Tohn’s  h; 
had  its  wfll  of  me,  and  traced  unforgotten  scenes  of  my  earl 
youth,  it  will  not  be  denied.  Some  unlooked-for  accident  ( 
the  present  turns  my  mind  with  a backward  rush  into  tb 
long  ago  and  I know  no  peace  till  the  lead  is  racing  ovc 
the  lined  foolscap  like  a thing  possessed. 

This  Erne  it  is  the  white  and  golden  flowers  whic 
England  s royal  darling  has  thrown  me— the  narcissi  bouque 

^ ^ ± *1, 

* ^ 

My  first  clearly  defined  recognition  of  being  quite  alone- 
mistress  of  all  I surveyed— is  in  my  mother’s  bedroom  in  th 
old  house  at-—.  Always  fond  of  “ making  believe,”  I hav 

ofnT  f f m f £routesqure  suit’  imposed  of  a waistcoa 

; , ly fathers,  and  a hat  of  my  mother’s  that  I have  ben 
into  shape  to  represent  the  pictured  celebrity  I am  personat 


ing.  My  socks  I fringe  out  with  sharp  nail-scissors,  so  that 
they  resemble  falling  lace  over  my  high  boots.  I am  Guy 
Fawkes ! J 

On  the  floor  are  carefully  arranged  lines  of  pillows  and  sofa 
cushions,  interspersed  with  bundles  of  clothing  tied  tightly 
with  string,  as  I know  the  faggots  are  tied  in  the  New  Forest. 
I creep  surreptitiously  into  a distant  lobby  to  get  a lantern. 
Good  ! but  it  must  rest  on  a pillar.  So  it  is  in  the  picture,  and 
Guy  Fawkes  leans  gracefully  beside  it  in  a ruminative  attitude 
With  infinite  trouble  I roll  the  stiff  Brussels  hearthrug  and 
fasten  it  with  two  of  my  father’s  breast  pins.  One  breaks, 
and  being  an  onyx  stone  it  looks  at  me  like  an  accusing  eye’ 
till  I stuff  it  discreetly  out  of  sight  under  the  fender.  With- 
out more  ado  I pile  up  the  sticks  and  coal  from  the  fireplace 
into  a nice  tidy  heap,  and  pour  gunpowder  from  Uncle  John’s 
shooting  flask  all  over  it.  I am  advancing  with  stealthy 
tread  lighted  paper  in  hand — when  the  door  opens  and  my 
mother  comes  in  with  a big  bunch  of  narcissi  in  her  hands. 
She  screams  shrilly.  “Hush!”  I say  impressively.  “ This  is 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  Guy  Fawkes  is  going  to  blow  up  the 
King  and  all  his  wicked  Parliament.” 

I am  high  in  air,  and  terribly  shaken,  but  feel  only  a 
sense  of  bitter  disappointment  that  the  ends  of  justice  should 
be  thus  defeated— that  the  King  and  his  Parliament, 
represented  by  a double  towel-horse  and  four  chairs,  should 
be  permitted  to  live. 

“The  bang-up  would  have  been  lovely,”  I whisper 
miserably,  as  I gaze  down  on  the  poor  white  and  golden 
flowers,  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

A sharp  smack  brings  my  shrieks  well  to  the  fore,  and  my 
father  and  Uncle  John  appear  on  the  scene  with  anxious, 
enquiring  faces.  I knuckle-duster  my  eyes  with  my  smutty 
paws  a.nd  proceed  to  explain,  but  am  interrupted  by  my 
mother  s irate  voice.  “ Don  t be  so  silly,  John — you  shall  not 
pet  her  up.  Why,  she  was  setting  the  house  on  fire.” 

I utterly  collapse  at  this  base  and  unfounded  accusation, 
and  am  carried  downstairs  in  angry  triumph.  Father  and 
Uncle  John  follow  behind,  and  1 don’t  know  which  of  them 
is  laughing  the  loudest.  Frank  comes  forward  and  provef 
my  deliverer.  “Let  her  come  along  of  me — please  ma’am,  do. 

I spect  she  was  only  play-actin’,  and  it  hurts  her  to  be 
larfed  at.” 

But  Uncle  John  catches  me  in  his  arms  and  carries  me  into 
the  stable-yard,  where  I am  divested  of  my  masquerading 
attire.  Blondie  Jacke  looks  on  gravely  from  beside  his  huge 
kennel. 

. Anxious  to  give  a fresh  turn  to  the  conversation,  I say 
imperiously,  “ And  now  you  can  tell  me  the  rest  about  the 
lady  in  Blondie  Jacke’s  castle,  and  about  the  dog,  and  the 
Shrewsbury  bun.  And  oh!  you  said  he  used  to  kill  rats  for 
bets.  What’s  bets  ? ” 

He  looks  puzzled,  but  this  is  nothing  new.  I pat  his  face. 

“ Miss  Ellerston  said  you  would,  in  all  probability,  know  a 
great  deal  better  than  she  did,  that’s  why  I ask  you,  you 
see.  But  never  mind  if  you  can’t  remember.”  He  laughs  in 
such  a funny  way,  and  I laugh  too,  but  uncomfortably,  for  I 
am  between  two  stools.  I want  to  stay  with  Uncle  John'  and 
hear  more— his  version— of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends : but  duty, 
as  well  as  affection,  calls  me  in  quite  another  direction! 
Bumpus,  my  donkey,  is  ill,  and  I must  attend  personally  to 
his  requirements.  For  some  reason  or  other  I prefer  to  be 
alone  on  such  occasions.  I felt  it  a great  injustice  that 
Bumpus  had  no  place  allotted  to  him  in  the  stables.  It  was 
my  only  grudge  against  Uncle  John,  who  insisted  that  my 
pleas  to  this  end  did  not  hold  water,  and  that  a comfortable 
shed  was  good  enough  for  even  a petted  jackass.  Now  that 
he  was  ill,  I had  toiled  hard  to  make  this  shed  habitable,  and 
did  not  exactly  wish  Uncle  John  to  inspect  it.  He  may  not 
approve  of  sundry  of  his  personal  belongings  being  used  for 
this  purpose ; to  wit,  a worn  plaid  railway  rug  and  a big  bath 
sponge,  with  which  I bathed  Bumpus’s  face  and  long  shaggy 
mane  about  ten  or  eleven  times  a day. 

In  due  course,  having  completed  my  duties  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction,  I epter  my  father’s  dressing-room,  in  which  I am 
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promoted  to  sleep,  and  I hear  Mary  Ann  saying,  “ Can’t  tell* 

I’m  sure,  ma’am can’t  think  what  ’tis,  and  it  smells,  orrid’ 

that  it  do.” 

They  were  examining  my  brush  and  comb.  “ Oh  ! ” I 
explain,  “ Bumpus’s  hair,  that  is,  and  to-morrow  I’m  going  to 
rub  him  well  with  borax  and  camphor,  because  it  comes  off 
drefful,  don’t  it  ? ” 

I am  conciliatory,  and  chatter  on  volubly,  with  the  laudable 
intent  to  distract  their  attention  from  the  fact  that  I have 
smuggled  my  pet  gosling  upstairs.  He  is  outside  in  the  dress 
cupboard,  with  only  a few  scraps  of  bread  to  keep  him  quiet 
till  I can  whip  out  of  bed  and  bring  him  in.  He  has  a broken 
leg,  and  Frank  has  bound  it  up  so  firmly  with  red  tape ; but  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  his  being  out  in  the  cold  air  all  night, 
or  in  the  hen-house  to  be  bothered  with  fleas.  I hear  them 
carrying  in  dinner  as  I tuck  Gossy  up  snug  and  warm  in  my 
own  pretty  white  bed,  and  I scramble  up  beside  him, 
promising  him  quite  half  the  room  in  it,  if  he  will  be  good 
and  leave  off  “ gnawking  ” so  loudly. 

Never  shall  I forget  my  grief  and  dismay  the  next  morning, 
when  I discovered  Gossy  dead  under  the  bed  clothes. 

I stand  with  him  in  my  quivering  arms  beside  my  father’s 
bed — and  between  hard  sobs  I manage  to  articulate  my  woe 
— “ Gossy’s  dead — he’s  had  a call — Oh-h-h.” 

“ Eh,  what  ?”  and  strong  arms  lift  up  the  small  night- 
gowned  figure,  dead  gosling  and  all. 

“ Is  he  gone  to  Heaven  ? ” I ask  anxiously  ; but  my  father 
is  half  asleep  still,  and  after  tossing  poor  Gossy  out  on  the 
floor,  bids  me  be  quiet  like  a good  girl. 

A stinging  sense  of  insult  and  injury  overcomes  me,  but  I 
stifle  my  sobs  till  my  father  is  unconscious  again,  when  I 
writhe  away  from  him  on  to  the  floor,  pick  up  my  dead  pet, 
and  wend  my  way  to  Uncle  John’s  room  on  the  upper  storey. 
Of  his  sympathy  I am  always  sure.  On  the  way  I meet 
Frank  carrying  up  a bucket  of  coal. 

“ Hullo,  Miss  Nelly,”  he  says,  in  a frightened  sort  of  way, 
“ you’ll  ketch  a hauful  cold  you  will ; why,  taint  six  o’clock 
yet.” 

I show  him  my  burden — speech  is  beyond  me.  He  com- 
prehends. “ Well,  Missy,”  he  says  feelingly,  “ praps  it’s  best, 
as  they  says  disagrebel  things  alius  is  ; you  see  he’d  a alius 
bin  lame,  so  he’s  better  dead  and  out  of  game  folks  way.  You 
jist  get  back  to  bed,  Missy,  and  we’ll  have  a fine  funeral 
by’m-bye.” 

This  cheers  me.  “ And  you’ll  write  his  name  on  the 
coffin,”  I ask  imploringly,  “ like  old  Mr.  Cramp’s  was?” 

“ Don’t  know  ’bout  that ; he  aint  a human,  you  see,  and  he 
ain’t  bin  baptised.” 

I refer  the  matter  to  Uncle  John.  He  assures  me  that 
Frank  was  quite  right. 

“ But  he’ll  go  to  Heaven,”  with  a pitiful  quirk. 

“Why  so  anxious,  Nelly  ? ” and  Uncle  John  pulls  one  of 
my  short  curls  through  his  fingers. 

“ Because,”  I whisper  eagerly,  “if  he  goes  to  the  wicked 
place  he'll  bum , and  I wouldn’t  like  him  to  smell  bad,  as  he 
would,  you  see,  because  of  his  poor  feathers.” 

This  time  the  long  white  fingers  pluck  at  the  brown  beard  till 
I am  afraid  a lot  of  it  will  come  out.  Only  a word  issues 
from  the  curiously  twisted  lips.  “What?”  The  lips  break 
away  from  the  firm  white  teeth  in  questioning  smile.  “Why  ? ” 

“ If  you  are  laughing  I would  like  to  get  down,  please  — ” 

“ Not  at  all,  Nelly — I am  perfectly  serious.  Please  tell  me 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  your  theory.” 

“When  Frank  picked  the  ducks  he  threw  the  feathers  on 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  Molly  was  dreadfully  cross,  and  said 
they  smelt  fit  to  choke  a Christian.  That’s  why  I know. 
You  are  laughing.  I’ll  get  down,  please.” 

“ Nelly,  my  dear,  you  are  a wonderful  little  girl.  I was 
only  thinking  that  if  it  happens — the  burning,  you  know — in 
all  probability,  to  quote  Miss  Ellerston,  there  won’t  be  any 
Christians  about  to  get  choked  with  the  smell.” 
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n gy»  fTV'svtfrmfd  .V8,  inevitable  that  I must  work  during  a large  portion  of  Sunday. 

llvl  <As  I think  that  the  Sabbath  is  a most  blessed  institution 

— — kindly,  gentle,  humanising,  and  good,  both  for  the  mind  and 

TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK.— EARLY  CLOSING.  By  G.  A.  S.  i 265  the  body  of  man  ; and  I feel  certain  that  if  I did  not  have  my 

YOU  DON’T  SAY  SO  ! By  Self  and  Partner 267  weekly  day  of  rest  I should  go  mad.  On  the  other  hand,  I 

A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS 274  do  not  think  that  the  Sabbath  is  a day  on  which  people 

PEOPLE  WORTH  READING  ABOUT.— "WALKER,  LONDON"  275  should  be  expected  to  make  wry  faces,  to  eat  cold  dinners  or 

LONDON  UP  TO  DATE.— FROM  MORN  TILL  MIDNIGHT:—  to  lock  up  their  children’s  toys.  I like  my  Sabbath  to  be  a 

ON  A ’BUS.  By  G.  A.  S 276  harmlessly  recreative  one;  and  I am  perfectly  well  aware 

THE  FATE  OF  HERBERT  WAYNE.  NEW  SERIAL  STORY.  that  if  I enjoy  any  amusement  on  the  Sabbath  somebody 

By  E.  J.  Goodman . 278  will  have  to  work  in  order  that  I may  play.  Nevertheless  I 

S^WOMEN  IN  A BOUDOIR 282  contend,  the  number  of  the  players  is  immeasurably  greater 

WH^RE  f HA^L  WE  G0  ?— THE  S0U1 H OF  IRELAND.  than  that  of  the  workers.  The  few  must  toil  for  the  benefit 

OUR  ^OKEr/ AN?  RECIPES.  ! : : ! ! '.  ! ! ! ! : III  gSCTlffgg*  Ifrfett.He.ttowtal.gfat.fth. 

: : : ill  toSn?wp^tomtu|YVh'^^rw^,Iint“d 

INSURANCE  AND  NOTICES 288  r°  maintam-  9°  a recent  Saturday,  after  delightfully  dawd- 

* bng  away  the  forenoon,  we  thought  that  we  would  take  our 

~ “ ’ — ™__  — — - second  trip  this  season  to  Greenwich,  and  dine  on  whitebait 

) S)  'OV'&frc*  » and  other  finny  creatures  at  the  Ship  “ Torbay.”  We  drove 

|v?-^ <0$0> L down,  starting  at  six  p.m.;  reached  Greenwich  at  seven ; dined, 

CPHPTP  HIP  'T’TTIP  sat  on  the  lawn  watching  the  crowd  of  passengers  boarding  or 

x x Aw  UI  X XTXa  VVXiXarL,  "pgf  landing  from  the  steamers  at  the  pier,  and,  altogether,  enjoying 

I oj* j-v  Y ourselves  very  much  until  nine  o’clock,  when  we  started 
*V^  ® “ homewards.  In  the  enclosure  whence  passengers  descended 

T?  A T?  T "V  C*  T ACTATP  a flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  landing  stage,  or  ascended  it, 

JCj /1 1\ JL/  JL  L/JLUol  N Cjft  °n  their  way  into  Greenwich  town,  there  was  a man  in 

fisher  costume,  who  had  a table  before  him  beneath  which  was 

T ncv  t r , . . t . a deeP  creel  ^uU  °f  boiled  shrimps.  We  watched  him  for 

I DON  x know.  I am  not  certain.  I am  open  to  conviction,  half-an-hour  before  dinner,  and  a full  hour  afterwards,  inces- 

1 nave  opinions,  and  some  particularly  strong  ones,  on  the  santly  shovelling  shrimps  into  paper  bags,  which  he  dispensed 
subject  of  the  Early  Closingof  Shops,  and  as  to  the  expediency,  to  ab  who  required  the  tasty  little  shell-fish, 
or  indeed  the  possibility,  of  restricting  by  legislative  enact-  “ Penny  a bag which  you  like  ! ” That  was  his  cry,  re- 
ments  the  hours  of  shop  labour  ; but  I am  desirous  of  hearing  peated  innumerable  times  from  seven  p.m.  to  nine,  when  it  was 
both  sides.  I am  going  to  state  my  own  views  on  the  matter  • S91!  light*  “ A Penny  a bag  which  you  like ! ” he  had  pos- 

and  I shall  be  thankful  for  opposition  on  the  part  of  mv  , • Cryi,ng  Smce  nine  in  the  morning-  We  watched 

reader,  so  ,„ng  as  that  opposition  is  made  in  a fait,  ’reasonable!  SSi 

a d non-abusive  manner.  was  not  by  any  means  a fanatical  advocate  of  early  closing. 

n the  first  place,  I must  state  that  there  is  no  early  closing  Saturday  was  evidently  his  most  profitable  business  day, 

in  our  house.  I and  my  Partner  work  very  hard  during  and  he  stuck  manfully  to  his  work,  long  after  the  setting  of 

six  days  in  every  week.  We  are  at  our  work  by  nine  in  the  the  ?un'  “ A penny  a bag  which  you  like  ! ” Very  probably 
morning ; and  we  labour,  with  very  short  intervals  for  refresh  th?  indefati§jable  worker  had  a wife  and  bairns  at  home ; and  it  is 
ment,  till  half-past  six  in  the  evening-  then  we  cm  for  an  u ?£Se  ^h°  have  had  to  fag  during  a long  life  who  know 
hour  pnrl  p LIL  . , , ? ’ 1 , r g0  ior  an  b°w  difficult  it  is  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  to  provide  for 

ive  , come  home,  dme,  and,  if  we  have  no  those  who  cannot  maintain  themselves, 
company,  set  to  work  again  till  ten  ; and  then  I can  usually  I remember  once  being  at  the  Gingerbread  Fair,  in  Paris 
manage  to  devote  an  hour  or  so  to  good,  sound,  wholesome  with  a Spanish  grandee  : a very  wealthy  hidalgo’,  but  who 
study  of  old  books,  or  of  languages,  before  I go  to  bed.  bad  a beaid  as  S°E  as  that  of  a woman.  We  were  looking 
Under  these  circumstances  I consider  that  I am  entitled  to  at  If16  mimes  and  the  buffoons,  the  cripples  and  blind  folk,  the 
call  myself,  if  not  a horny-handed  son  of  toil,  at  least  a bond  H T ^ chaPIPei^-7men’  women,  and  children,  tumbling, 
fide  working  man.  ’ “ and  dancing>  and  piping,  and  organ-grinding,  or  bawling 

So  far  p c T pm  t ,,  . _ , their  wares  till  they  were  hoarse,  and  the  grandee  looked  at 

T a ‘ m able’  1 am  the  strictest  of  Sabbatarians,  me,  and  said,  with  a shrug,  “ Pam  un  poco  depan  ! ” Yes,  there 

i must  and  will  (DA .)  have  one  day  in  every  week  of  entire  ^ was.  All  the  mumming  and  capering,  the  piping  and 
rest  from  work.  Only,  while  you  good  people  who  read  drumming,  the  exhibition  of  maimed  limbs  and  sightless  eyes, 
newspapers  insist  on  having  your  Times,  your  Telegraph  sboudng  invitations  to  purchase  the  Shah  of  Persia’s 

your  Daily  News,  your  Morning  Post,  your  Standard  and  gingerbread  nu,ts  and  the  Emperor  of  China’s  treacle  cakes, 
your  Daily  Chronicle  verv  earlv  nn  a ’ . . meant  nothing  but  the  ravening  desire  to  get  a little  bit  of 

y y on  Monday  morning,  it  is  bread.  My  fellow  working-man,  by  the  landing  stage  yonder, 
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calling  out  times  without  number,  “ Penny  a bag  : which  you 
like  ! ” was  only,  in  his  fashion,  doing  that  which  the  people  of 
the  Gingerbread  Fair  were  doing,  and  which  I am  doing  now 
in  Sala’s  Journal.  “ Penny  a number  : — which  you  like ! ” 
But  both  the  shrimp-merchant  and  the  newspaper-writer  do 
something  more,  besides  selling  their  wares.  He  of  the  shrimps 
pleases  the  palates  of  his  customers ; and  we,  in  this  paper, 
strive  to  amuse,  and,  perhaps,  to  teach  a little  to  our  patrons. 

I say  that  we  left  the  “ Ship  ” at  nine  o’clock,  and  it  took 
us  just  one  hour  to  get  home  again.  I declare  that  between 
Greenwich  and  the  Surrey  foot  of  Westminster  Bridge , I did 
not  see  so  many  as  fifty  shops  that  were  closed , It  was  a 
lovely  summer  evening ; and  after  a succession  of  splendid 
skies,  which  we  had  gazed  at  and  wondered  at,  and  yearned 
to  paint  from  the  lawn  before  the  “ Ship  ” — mackerel-back 
skies,  mare’s-tails  skies,  and  Bo-peep  skies — the  darkness  of 
night  came  at  last,  but  it  was  a darkness  of  the  softest,  rich- 
est blue  velvet,  in  which  the  moon  glittered  like  the  badge  on 
the  blue  velvet  robe  of  the  Garter. 

For  all  the  darkness  of  the  night,  my  companion,  whose 
eyes  are  good,  could  read  a newspaper  at  most  points  of  the  route, 
so  brilliant  was  the  light  from  the  gas-lamps,  from  the  long 
lines  of  gas-battens,  in  front  of  most  of  the  larger  shops,  and 
from  the  frequent  stretches  of  the  almost  blindingly  resplend- 
ent electric  light.  There  were  flaring  kerosene,  and  portable 
gas-lamps  too,  in  hundreds  of  costermongers’  barrows ; and  I 
think  that  the  spectacle  would  have  equally  astonished  and 
delighted  a Parisian,  who,  although  well  accustomed  to  the 
brilliantly  lit  Boulevards,  finds,  when  he  has  passed  the  barriers 
of  the  Gay  City,  only  so  many  long,  dreary,  dusty  roads  lined  by 
mean  houses  and  monotonous  white  stone  walls,  and  illumined 
only  by  a few  straggling  gas-lamps. 

Please  to  bear  in  mind  that  Greenwich  is  nearly  six 
miles  from  Westminster  Bridge.  If  early  closing  were 
legally  ordained  and  strictly  enforced,  all  the  electric  light, 
and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  gas,  in  the  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  St.  George’s  Road,  the  New  Kent  Road,  New 
Cross,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  five- 
and-twenty  densely  populated  and  desperately  busy  thorough- 
fares diverging  therefrom,  would  have  to  be  extinguished. 
The  streets  which  I have  named,  at  present  so  full  of  life  and 
activity  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  would  become  as  dark, 
as  dreary,  and  perhaps  as  dangerous  as  the  exterior  Boule- 
vards of  Paris.  There  would  be  an  imminent  peril  of  these 
darkened  arteries  of  London  being  infested  by  prowling  bandits  ; 
and  instead  of  the  usual  average  of  seven  ruffians  arraigned 
for  garotte  robberies  at  every  monthly  session  at  the  Central 
■'Criminal  Court,  the  tale  of  scoundrels  would  very  probably 
rise  to  seven  times  seven,  and  more. 

We  had  noticed  in  driving  down  that  which  struck  me 
as  a very  curious  circumstance : namely,  that  for  many 
hundreds  of  yards,  in  many  parts  of  the  line  of  route,  the 
costermongers’  barrows  were  closely  packed  together  on  the 
kerb,  right  in  front  of  the  tradespeople’s  shops,  and  were 
apparently  carrying  on  the  briskest  of  trades  without  any 
opposition  from  the  shopkeepers  themselves.  I know  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  Metropolis  the  vestry,  representing, 
I suppose,  the  shop-keeping  interest,  are  dead  against  the 
costers ; prohibit  them  from  setting  up  their  stalls  or  barrows 
on  the  edge  of  the  foot  pavement ; incite  the  police  to 
move  the  costers  on,  and  even  arrest  them  for  obstruct- 
ing the  thoroughfare ; but  this,  I fancy,  can  be  scarcely 
the  case  between  London  and  Greenwich.  I do  not  exactly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  “ knocking”  anybody  in  the  Old 
Kent  Road,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  in  the  New  one,  but  of 
“ knocking  ” the  South  London  costers  in  a hostile  sense 
there  was  assuredly  none  on  the  Saturday  night  that  I renewed 
my  acquaintance  with  a class  of  people  who,  I am  glad  to 
believe,  are  as  a rule,  industrious,  honest,  and  well-behaved 
fellows. 

Ever  so  many  years  ago  I helped  Henry  Mayhew  to  work 
up  some  of  the  subordinate  details  for  his  great  work  on 
“London  Labour,  and  the  London  Poor;  and  I had  to 
consort  pretty  frequently  and  pretty  closely  with  the  costers. 


I found  out  how  desperately  hard  they  had  to  work,  from 
morning  until  late  at  night,  for  that  “little  bit  of  bread”  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  child  of  Adam,  but  which  it  is  so 
hard, — ah ! so  painfully  hard — to  win  ; and  I came  to  learn 
how  the  very  poorest  coster  will  undergo  every  kind  of  hard- 
ship and  privation  rather  than  part  with  his  “stock-money” 

— the  few  shillings  with  which  he  goes  to  market  at  dawn,  to 
pay  for  the  wares,  be  they  fruit,  flowers,  fish,  sweetmeats,  or 
what  not,  which  he  sells.  If  he  be  bent  on  a drinking  bout, 
he  will  often — at  least,  so  I learned  in  the  byegone — tie  up 
his  poor  little  capital  in  a corner  of  his  “ kingsman,”  or  necker- 
chief, and  try  to  forget  it  for  the  time  : conscious  that  if  the 
money  were  loose  in  his  pocket  he  might  be  tempted  to  trench 
on  it,  to  treat  his  boon-companions  to  that  fatal  “ other  pint ; ” 
if,  indeed,  he  did  not  spend  it  all  in  riotous  dissipation,  and 
to  be  confronted  next  morning  by  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin, 
and  by  the  awful  alternative  of  having  either  to  go  to  the  work- 
house  or  thieve.  There  are  very  few  costers  indeed  who  are 
addicted  to  dishonest  practices ; there  are  vast  numbers,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  look  upon  parochial  relief,  indoor  or  out- 
door, with  shame  and  horror.  But  what  is  a man  to  do,  who 
has  spent  his  “ stock-money,”  and  who  wakes  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  his  wife  and  children  around  him,  who,  ere  night  is 
come,  will  be  crying  for  the  bread  which  he  has  no  longer  to 
give  them? 

See  the  costermongers  clustering  about  the  Elephant  and 
Castle.  Watch  them  in  the  New  Kent  Road.  Ponder  upon 
them,  striving,  struggling,  women  as  well  as  men,  to  earn 
their  loaf.  And  the  wonderful  things  they  sell ! Real  flowers, 
and  artificial  ones;  oranges,  apples,  cherries,  cabbages, 
and  grapes ; fish,  fowl,  flesh,  sausages,  sweet  stuff,  crockery- 
ware,  pots  and  pans,  cheap  millinery  and  hosiery,  ginger  beer, 
sherbet,  sarsaparilla,  meat  pies,  toys,  second-hand  garments, 
hot  eel-soup,  tea,  coffee,  periwinkles, whelks,  and  buns,  and,  upon 
my  word,  books  by  thebarrowful.  In  days  gone  by,  when  I could 
walk,  I have  made  more  than  one  capital  bargain  in  books  off 
the  barrows  in  the  South  London  Boulevards.  I bought 
my  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Glasse’s  Cookery  Book, 
which  is  worth  a good  many  pounds  sterling,  from  a coster- 
monger’s barrow  in  the  New  Cut  for  sixpence. 

At  the  Elephant — Tarn’s  colossal  establishment — “ they 
call  it  Tarn’s — it’s  properly  Tarn’s,”  said  the  omnibus 
conductor  to  the  inquiring  lady,  “ but  some  calls  it  the 
Husband’s  Grief” — of  course  is  closed;  and  I sincerely  hope 
that  Tarn’s  assistants,  male  and  female,  will  have  a nice 
cheerful  time  of  rest  and  recreation  till  Monday  morning.  So 
do  I hope  that  the  many  thousand  of  shop-assistants  of  both 
sexes  in  the  great  houses  of  business  at  the  West  End,  and 
the  many  more  thousands  of  working  men  who  have 
“knocked  off”  at  one  or  two  o’clock,  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
their  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  and  their  whole  one  on 
Sunday.  There  is  no  call  for  late  shop-labour  in  the  great 
West  End  thoroughfares,  and  although  the  foreigner  wonders 
that  Regent  Street  should  show  so  many  shops  with  the 
shutters  up  on  Saturday  afternoon,  we  Cockneys  know  -well 
enough  that  if  the  shops  were  open  they  would  find  but  few 
customers.  More  than  forty  years  ago  did  I do  my  best  with 
my  pen  and  my  tongue,  to  help  the  promoter — I think  his 
name  was  Bradfield — of  the  Early  Closing  Association ; but 
Mr.  Bradfield,  I think,  only  wished  to  deal  with  large  houses 
of  business,  and  with  shops,  the  character  of  which  did  not 
require  late  opening  on  Saturdays.  That  which  I want  to 
know,  and  which  I hope  both  the  assistants  and  the  persons 
engaged  in  trade  in  the  district  between  London  and 
Greenwich  will  tell  me,  is,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  keep 
open  the  shops  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night  ? My  opinion  is 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  who,  with  their 
wives,  find  late  shopping  not  only  convenient,  but  pleasant, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  open  the  shops  in  populous 
thoroughfares  to  an  hour  as  late  as  that  which  I have 
specified ; but  the  opinion  is  only  that  of  a single  student  of 
civilization.  What  do  other  people  say  who  have  also  studied 
the  subject,  and  are  practically  acquainted  with  it  ? 

G.  A.  S. 
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It  almost  passes  credibility,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a 
shameful  and  monstrous  fact,  that  at  Xanten,*  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Dusseldorf,  Rhenish  Prussia,  there  is  now  being 
tried  for  his  life  a Jewish  butcher  charged  with  the  murder 
of  a Christian  child,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Hebrew  ritual, 
and  the  defence  have  called  as  a witness  the  Professor 
of  Semitic  languages  at  the  University  of  Strasburg,  to 
prove  that  neither  the  Talmud  nor  any  Jewish  law  book 
contains  a single  passage  capable  of  being  construed  into  a 
warranty  of  the  charge  that  Jews  require  the  blood  of 
Christians  for  ritualistic  purposes. 


_ When  Self  was  a little  child,  sixty  years  ago,  he  remembers 
his  nurse,  who  ought  to  have  been  horsewhipped  for  her  pains, 
teaching  him  some  silly,  lying,  mischievous  doggerel,  something 
to  this  effect : “ It  rains,  it  rains  in  merry  Scotland,  it  rains 
both  great  and  small,  And  all  the  boys  in  merry  Scotland 
must  needs  play  at  ball.  They  toss  the  ball  so  high,  they 
toss  the  ball  so  low,  They  toss  it  into  the  Jew’s  garden,  where 
the  Jews  sat  all  of  a row.  Then  out  came  one  of  the  Jew’s 
daughters,  a-dressed  all  in  green,  ‘ Come  in,  come  in,  my  pretty 
lad,  you  shall  have  your  ball  again.’  ” 


“ I won’t  come  in,  and  I shan’t  come,  without  my  play- 
fellows all,  For  if  my  mother  stood  at  the  gate,  ’twould 
cause  my  blood  to  fall.  They  ’ticed  me  in  with  an  apple  so 
red,  as  red  as  any  blood ; They  ’ticed  me  in  with  a gay  gold 
ring,  and  so  they  ’ticed  me  in.  They  sat  me  in  a chair  of 
state,  and  gave  me  sugar  sweet,  They  laid  me  on  a dresser 
board  and  stuck  me  like  a sheep.  Oh,  lay  a Bible  at  my  head 
and  a Prayer-book  at  my  feet,  In  the  well  the  Jews  did 
throw  me  in,  five-and-forty  feet  deep.”  This  barbarous,  im- 
pious creed  was  evidently  a corruption  of  the  mediaeval  ballad 
of  “ Hugh  of  Lincoln.” 


Dear  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat, — Will  you  kindly  tell  us 
if  there  be  any  law  governing  the  application  of  the  preposi- 
tions “ at  ” and  “ in  ” to  towns  and  cities  ? We  read  in  The 
Times,  “ Mr.  Balfour  at  Wigan,”  and  u Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
Manchester.”  Why  should  not  Mr.  Balfour  be  “ in  ” Wigan 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  “at”  Manchester?  Partner  has  no 
land  of  theory  on  the  matter,  but  Self  thinks  that  the  bigger 
the  city  the  more  you  are  “ in  ” it.  For  example,  nobody 
says  that  Brown  is  “ at  ” London  ; but  we  all  say  that  Brown 
ls  “at”  Brighton.  We  are  “in”  Paris,  “in”  Rome;  yet, 
oddly  enough,  people  are  « at  ” Calcutta,  “ at  ” Madrid,  and 
‘ at  Pekin.  Enlighten  us,  most  learned  of  philologers  1 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  unable,  owing  to  a slight  relapse 
to  attend  the  rehearsal  of  the  Leeds  Triennial  Musical 
.festival,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  chorus.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Barnby,  who  met  with  a hearty  reception  from 
nis  tellow  Yorkshire  musicians. 


. Options  differ  as  to  the  action  ot  Mr.  Cowen  in  withdraw- 
mg  Ins  “Water  Lily”  from  the  programme  of  the  Leeds 
festival,  rhere  are  those  who  argue  that  a composer  ought 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  selection  of  vocalists ; while,  on  the- 


other  hand,  there  are  those  who  contend  that  the  engagements 
should  rest  entirely  with  the  Festival  Committee.  As  usual, 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  dispute.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  what  is  a loss  to  Leeds  is  a gain  to  Norwich.  The 
“ Water  Lily  ” is  to  be  produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival 
next  year.  Sir  John  Stainer,  Mr.  J.F.  Barnett,  and  Mr.  Gaul 
are  to  write  new  works  for  the  same  Festival. 


So  long  as  the  world  lasts  Joan  of  Arc  is  a young  person 
who  will  always  be  en  evidence.  No  less  than  seventeen 
archbishops  and  bishops  assembled  at  Rouen  to  inaugurate 
a monument  to  her  memory.  These  prelates  sent,  it 
seems,  a telegram  to  the  Pope  begging  him  to  expedite  the 
proceedings  for  the  beatification  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 


Anything  about  Joan  of  Arc  is  always  interesting.  There 
is  a singular  point  in  her  story  showing  that  in  her  time  the 
English  army  in  France  swore  as  terribly  as  it  subsequently 
did  in  Flanders;  since  the  Maid  always  spoke  of  the  English 
as  “ goddams.” 


The  London  County  Council  are  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a Central  Morgue  for  London,  and,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee,  it  was 
stated  that  the  medical  officer  and  chairman  of  the  late 
Sanitary  Committee,  Dr.  Bott,  had  visited  the  Morgue  in 
Paris  with  a view  to  obtaining  information  upon  the  system 
adopted  there.  It  appears  that  since  the  institution  of  the 
method  of  preservation  now  adopted  at  the  Morgue  in  Paris, 
the  proportion  of  unidentified  bodies  has  been  reduced  from 
25  or  30  per  cent,  to  4 or  5 per  cent. 


The  number  of  unidentified  bodies  in  London  is  annually 
about  200 ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  districts  of 
the  metropolis  the  mortuary  accommodation  is  inadequate  or 
unsuitable  for  the  proper  reception  of  dead  bodies  and  for 
post-mortem  examinations,  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
also  that  a Central  Morgue  is  wanted ; but  it  would  never  do  to 
make  it  a show  place  like  the  Paris  one,  and  encourage 
morbid-minded  ghouls  to  frequent  it.  People  in  search  of 
missing  relations  or  friends  should  only  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
Morgue  by  tickets  issued  by  the  police,  and  even  then  they 
should  be  shewn  the  photographs  of  the  corpses  before  they 
were  suffered  to  enter  the  mortuary. 


What  a storm  in  a teacup  has  taken  place  over  the 
behaviour  of  the  schoolboy,  Neville  Brown,  who,  when  visiting 
his  brother  at  Queen’s  Gate  Mansions,  South  Kensington” 
somewhat  imprudently  strolled  out  early  one  hot  Sunday 
morning  on  to  the  balcony  of  his  brother’s  flat  in  his  night 
shirt.  The  spectacle  of  the  lad  in  his  scanty  attire  so 
shocked  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  two  housemaids  who 
were  cleaning  the  steps  of  an  opposite  house,  that  they,  or 
their  neighbours,  felt  it  their  sad  duty  to  communicate  with 
a police  constable,  and  the  boy  was  subsequently  charged  at 
Westminster  police-court  with  indecent  conduct.  When 
questioned,  the  boy  remarked  “ it  was  so  oppressively 
hot  that  I did  not  know  what  to  do.” 


If  the  Queen’s  Gate  flats  resemble  the  closeness  and  stuffi- 
ness of  many  in  Westminster — our  own,  for  instance — we 
can  heartily  sympathise  with  the  schoolboy,  Neville  Brown. 
We  have  no  balcony  to  our  flat ; but  did  we  enjoy  that  luxury 
we  fear  that  many  a time  we  should  feel  sorely  tempted  to  sit 
out  on  it  attired  but  in  a single  garment,  and  so  obtain  a little 
of  that  fresh  air  which  is  denied  us  within  our  dwelling. 


Flats  are  charmingly  cosy  and  warm  as  winter  residences, 
but  when  the  weather  is  oppressive,  and  June  melts  into  July 
they  are  apt  to  become  suffocating  cupboards,  and  respiration 
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is  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  So  evidently  thought  a couple 
of  young  monkeys  who  lived  last  year  in  a flat  opposite  our 
study  windows,  to  which  there  is  a nice  balcony.  Many  a 
time  have  we  seen  the  mischievous  urchins  prancing  about  on 
the  balcony  attired  in  their  bedgowns  as  merry  as  grigs  on  a hot 
summer  evening,  while  their  elders,  no  doubt,  imagined  their 
little  darlings  to  be  sweetly  sleeping  in  their  little  beds.  They 
only  felt,  no  doubt,  like  Neville  Brown,  that  it  was  “ so 
oppressively  hot  that  they  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves.” 


It  has  been  recorded  as  an  instance  of  the  mildness  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Henry  VIII. ’s  ill-treated  Chancellor,  that 
when  he  had  occasion  to  correct  his  daughters  for  running 
him  into  debt  with  the  milliner,  he  used  no  implement  of 
chastisement  more  formidable  than-  a fan  of  peacock’s 
feathers ; but,  as  a lady  shrewdly  observed  when  the  story 
was  told  her,  “ perhaps  the  fan  had  a handle,  and  a hard  one 
too.”  Recent  occurrences  at  the  great  fair  of  Neuilly,  near 
Paris,  have  shown  that  the  injuries  inflicted  by  peacock’s 
feathers,  although  neither  as  deep  as  a well,  nor  as  wide  as  a 
church  door,  may  serve  to  cause  considerable  annoyance  to 
respectable  persons.  An  exalted  local  official  at  the  fair  had 
his  face  smudged  all  over  by  means  of  a peacock’s  feather 
dipped  in  mud,  and  the  number  and  brutality  of  these  stupid 
acts  of  horse-play  have  led  the  authorities  to  close  the  fair  a 
week  earlier  than  usual. 


Chairing  the  member  at  election  time  is  a practice  which 
has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
almost  the  only  conspicuous  personage  in  Europe  who  is 
periodically  chaired,  is  his  Ploliness  the  Pope;  and  very  sick 
and  giddy,  so  they  say,  does  the  venerable  Pontiff  feel  when 
he  is  carried  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  the  Sedia  Gestatoria. 
Dublin,  however,  has  just  delighted  in  chairing  Dr.  Henry 
Irving.  On  emerging  from  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College,  with 
his  academic  honours  fresh  upon  him,  a body  of  enthusiastic 
students  carried  the  great  artist  shoulder  high  round  the 
Quadrangle,  landing  him  at  last  on  the  top  of  the  steps  of 
the  Dining  Hall. 


Doctor  Henry  Irving,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Toole,  has,  it  is  said, 
decided  to  postpone  his  departure  from  London.  His  season 
will  extend  beyond  the  25th.  This  means  that  the  booking  at 
the  Lyceum  continues  good,  and  that  each  performance  is 
attended  by  a large  audience.  That  it  should  be  so  is  not 
at  all  surprising. 


Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  the  editor  of  the  just  published  Phil 
May’s  “ Summer  Annual,”  in  a pleasant  article  entitled 
“ A Philistine  in  Bohemia,”  has  missed  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  a very  good  joke,  of  the  Bohemian  type,  telling  us 
about  a certain  marble  hall  frequented  by  the  well-dressed, 
well-washed,  well-behaved,  but  sometimes  impecunious, 
Bohemian  of  the  present  day.  He  writes  “ in  a corner  of  the 
saloon,  you  see  a man  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  another 
man  stealing  up  to  him,  and  whispering  something  in  his 
ear,  ‘ Old  man  lend  me  a shilling.’  ” Mr.  Gribble  ought  to 
have  told  us  that  a portion  of  this  particular  marble  hall  is 
known  as  “ The  Whispering  Gallery.”  Old  men  are  being 
perpetually  asked  sotto  voce  to  lend  shillings,  and  even 
half-crowns. 


As  for  the  Annual  itself,  among  the  contributors  to  which 
we  note  H.  D.  Traill,  James  Payn,  G.  R.  Sims,  David 
Christie  Murray,  E.  J.  Goodman,  Clement  Scott,  Barry 
Pain,  I.  Zangwel,  and  Adrian  Ross,  it  would  be,  even 
without  illustrations,  a most  entertaining  shillingsworth ; 
but,  with  the  additional  attractiveness  of  Mr.  Phil  May’s 
sketches,  the  “ Annual  ” may  be  fairly  said  to  be  worth, 
not  “ a guinea  a box,”  as  the  renowned  Beecham  has  it, 
but  “ a guinea  a picture.”  Rarely  has  so  much  genuine 


drollery  been  infused  into  a series  of  black  and  white  draw- 
ings, executed,  as  they  are,  with  surprising  vigour  and  “go.” 
Mr.  Phil  May  despises  light  and  shade,  and  does  not  care 
much  about  modelling,  but  he  says  that  which  he  has  to 
say  pictorially  in  a few  rapid  but  assured  touches ; while 
the  charm  of  the  draughtsmanship  is  immeasurably  height- 
ened by  the  broad  fun  which  ripples  over  in  every  one  of 
his  illustrations.  They  are  all  good,  but,  if  one  had  to 
give  a preference  to  one  exquisitely  merry  sketch  over 
another,  it  should  be  awarded,  perhaps,  to  the  drawing  of 
the  two  working  men  outside  a pub,  with  the  legend  “ What’s 
the  row  up  the  court,  Bill  ? ” and  of  the  type  of  beauty 
labelled  “ ’Arriet.” 


Surely  Art  ahd  Poetry  should  go  hand  in  hand  ; and  it  is 
evident  that  this  combination  must  have  prompted  the  idea 
of  getting  together  a collection  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
life  and  works  of  the  poets  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Mrs. 
Rose  Mary  Crawshay,  of  “ lady  help  ” fame,  has  promoted  such 
an  Exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Gallery,  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  probably  it  would  have  attracted  more  notice  had  the 
idea  been  made  more  generally  known.  Many  artists  from 
lack  of  time  were  unable  to  exhibit,  or  a much  larger  number 
of  pictures  must  have  been  the  result,  so  varied  and  attractive 
is  the  ground  over  which  the  painter  might  roam,  both  with 
regard  to  subjects  from  the  poems,  and  the  countries  asso- 
ciated with  the  poets. 


The  duties  of  a Lord  Mayor  are  of  a decidedly  hetero- 
geneous character,  and  are  by  no  means  confined  to  London. 
With  his  inherent  love  for  gallant  little  Wales,  Lord  Mayor 
Evans  has  recently  visited  Cardiff,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  neighbouring  mayors,  and  to  the  delight  of  many  onlookers, 
opened  some  new  flour  mills  that  will  afford  employment  to 
some  three  hundred  workmen.  His  lordship  was  not  allowed 
to  depart  without  carrying  away  some  memento  of  his  visit. 
He  has  brought  back  a gold  medal — a fitting  reward  for  a 
kindly  act. 

Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  issued  a request  to  electioneering  agents 
and  others,  who  may  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  to  forward 
to  the  Museum  copies,  not  only  of  election  addresses,  but  of 
all  other  electioneering  literature  which,  not  being  on  sale,  can- 
not be  claimed  from  the  publishers  under  the  Copyright  Act. 
It  is  a pity,  perhaps,  that  the  appeal  was  not  made  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  contest.  Agents  and  others  would  then 
have  had  more  time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
complying  with  the  request.  Coming  in  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
it  has  had  to  run  the  risk  of  being  overlooked.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  response,  if  not  complete,  will  at 
least  be  sufficiently  general  to  meet  Mr.  Thompson’s  require- 
ments. 

“ It  is  not  very  practicable  to  be  funny,  either  with  pen  or 
pencil,  about  a modern  General  Election,”  says  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Therefore  Mr.  Thompson  must  not  expect  too 
much/His  “harvest”  may  be  plentiful,  but  the  “yield”  is  not 
likely  to  be  a rich  one.  When  we  glance  through  Mr. 
Joseph  Grego’s  interesting  and  amusing  “History  of 
Parliamentary  Elections,”  published  by  Chatto  and  Vv  indus, 
we  are  bound  to  arrive  at  the  dismal  conclusion  that  we 
compare  badly  with  the  past.  The  chances  are  that  if  Mr. 
Thompson  searches  the  pile  of  leaflets  that  reach  him  he  will 
find  nothing  to  compare  to  the  following : — 

“ What  a wonderful  thing’s  an  Election ! 

It  sets  all  the  people  alive  ; 

And  makes  them  all  busy  and  nimble, 

Like  so  many  bees  in  a hive. 

'Tis  then  the  nobs  learn  to  be  civil, 

And  get  all  their  lessons  by  rote ; 

With,  • How  do  you  do  ? Honest  friend, 

I am  come  to  solicit  your  vote  1 1 *' 
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Or  this,  by  way  of  variation  : — 

“ Behold  the  Politician  1 

Out  of  place  he’ll  never  go, 

But  to  keep  it,  don't  he  turn  about 
And  jump  Jim  Crow  ? 

Turn  about,  and  wheel  about 
And  do  just  so, 

The  only  Cabinet  Quadrille 
Is  jump  Jim  Crow  I ” 

These  are  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  Peel  and  Russell. 


We  are  threatened  with  a new  danger ! We  have  escaped 
the  arsenic  in  the  apple,  we  have  avoided  the  tinned  peas 
whose  freshness  of  colour  has  been  preserved  by  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  copper  ; but  now  we  are  warned  against  the 
butcher  who,  it  is  said,  brushes  his  joints  with  an  antiseptic 
preparation.  The  warning  comes  from  Newcastle,  and  the 
assertion  is  that  no  doubt  the  “ brushing  ” preserves  the  meat 
in  hot  weather,  and,  perhaps,  may  give  it  a more  saleable 
appearance  ; but,  says  the  man  of  warning,  “ it  has  unpleasant 
effects  on  the  stomachs  of  consumers  of  meat.”  We  must 
not  think  too  seriously  of  this  alarmist  statement.  Your 
honourable  butcher — and  are  they  not  all  honourable  men  ? — 
is  not  likely  to  do  anything,  even  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, that  would  leave  unpleasant  effects  on  the  stomachs 
of  his  customers. 


We  are  promised  an  Amateur  Terpsichorean  Congress.  It 
is  to  take  place  next  year  in  London  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Westminster  Orchestral  Society.  There  is  to  be  a 
“Queen  of  the  Ball”  elected  by  general  ballot,  and  this 
fortunate  young  lady  will  be  presented  with  a commemorative 
scroll  as  a memento  of  her  triumph.  The  idea  is  novel,  and 
considering  the  popularity  of  the  Society,  not  only  in  London 
but  also  in  the  regions  round  about,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  occasion  a unique  success.  Those 
who  have  the  matter  in  hand  will  certainly  have  plenty  of 
time  between  now  and  next  May  to  perfect  their  arrange- 
ments. 


and  popular  friend,  and  the  manner  in  which  “ The  Private 
Secretary  ” has  been  received  shows  in  what  estimation  he  is 
held  by  his  many  admirers  at  the  Comedy.  Rounds  of  ap- 
plause and  roars  of  laughter  greet  Mr.  W.  S.  Penley  long 
before  he  is  seen.  One  word  from  him,  presumably  uttered  in 
some  distant  apartment,  is  enough  to  set  the  theatre  in  an 
uproar,  and  when  the  familiar  figure  of  the  Private  Secretary 
appears,  laden  with  his  goods  and  chattels,  his  goloshes  and 
his  umbrella,  the  applause  is  redoubled.  The  meek  little 
oleric,  who  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of  London,  and  finds  it  so 
“ very  expensive  a place  to  live  in,”  who  is  always  so  “ very 
hungry,”  and  who  quenches  his  thirst  with  an  “ acidulated 
drop,”  will  sure  to  be  as  popular  as  ever.  Mr.  C.  H.  Haw- 
trey  is  excellent  as  the  irritable  old  Anglo-Indian,  and  nothing 
could  be  better  than  Mr.  Robert  Harwood's  impersonation  of 
Douglas  Cattermole.  The  little  scene  in  the  library  when, 
posing  as  the  Private  Secretary,  he  gives  a lesson  on  literature 
to  his  employer’s  daughter  and  her  friends  is  admirable. 


The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Buffalo 
Bill’s  Wild  West  at  Earl’s  Court  still  command  a large  share 
of  patronage.  One  thing  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are 
constantly  adding  something  fresh.  They  have  just  had  a 
large  fruit  and  flower  show  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
and  varied  collection,  the  roses  especially  being  very  fine.  The 
engagement  of  the  band  of  the  Belgian  “ Guides,”  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  which  engagement  ex- 
tends overfive  weeks,  is  another  attraction.  A skating  rink 
is  in  course  of  construction  at  the  Exhibition  Theatre,  and 
will  shortly  be  opened. 


There  have  been  high  jinks  lately  in  many  of  our  villages. 
Club  day  to  the  rural  labourers  is  the  day  of  the  year.  Villages 
and  their  families  look  forward  to  it  with  the  same  pleasur- 
able anticipation  that  the  artizans  in  our  towns  anticipate  the 
Bank  Holidays.  Given  a fine  day,  they  invariably  succeed 
in  spending  an  enjoyable  time.  They  parade  the  village 
with  band  and  banners,  they  attend  church,  they  listen  to  the 
parson,  then  they  partake  of  a more  or  less  substantial  dinner, 
after  which  they  disport  themselves  to  their  hearts’  content. 


There  is  one  point  upon  which  an  inquisitive  public  will 
want  more  information.  That  is  as  to  the  precise  method  of 
carrying  out  the  ballot  pronouncing  who  is  the  belle  of  the 
ball.  The  Committee  are  certainly  wise  in  their  generation. 
1 hey  do  not  take  this  task  upon  themselves.  There  have  been 
beauty  shows  at  which  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  of 
Selection  have  not  been  appreciated — by  the  unsuccessful 
competitors.  And  what’s  more,  the  latter  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  known  the  fact.  It  is  a thankless  task  under  any 
circumstances.  Whoever  heard  a pretty  woman  admit  that 
another  pretty  woman  was  prettier  than  herself.  Self  never 
did,  and  Partner  assures  him  that  he  never  will. 


The  Lyric  Theatre  has  recently  made  a fresh  departure, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a new  bid  for  popular  favour,  in 
throwing  open  its  doors  on  Wednesdays  for  half-price 
matinees.  This  action  is  a distinct  gain  to  the  play-going 
public  not  over- weighted  with  this  world’s  “goods.”  Many 
theatre  lovers,  with  narrow  means,  are  deterred  from  a second 
visit  to  a play  which  they  admire  by  reason  of  the  expense. 
This  contingency  is  now  obviated  by  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Horace  Sedger,  who  offers  his  “ best  goods  ” at  half  price. 

The  Mountebanks  ” goes  as  merrily  as  ever  ; the  whole 
company  are  as  delightfully  light-hearted  as  wandering 
players  should  be,  and  “ Put  a Penny  in  the  Slot  ” evokes 
laughter  quite  as  hearty  as  that  which  greeted  it  on  its  first 
night. 


Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  at  this  time  of  the 
ueneral  Election  than  to  rejoice  over  the  “ return  ” of  an  old 


We  are  charged  with  being  an  unthrifty  nation,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  in  many  of  our  village  clubs  radical 
changes  for  the  better  have,  within  recent  years,  been  effected. 
The  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory  share-out  clubs  are  becom- 
ing a thing  of  the  past,  and  in  a great  many  instances  now 
the  clubs  are  established  on  a sound  financial  basis.  It 
was  a consideration,  of  course,  to  the  labourer  under  the  old 
system  to  know  that  after  a good  dinner,  for  which  he  paid, 
there  was  still  a sum  of  money  to  come  to  him  that  he  could 
spend ; but  those  who  have  abolished  the  annual  share-out, 
and  keep  the  money  instead  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  have 
found  that  the  change  has  been  far  more  advantageous  to 
the  members  generally  in  times  of  sickness. 


That  pretty  little  sea-side  resort,  Lytham,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  its  larger  and  wealthier  neighbours,  Blackpool  and  South- 
port,  has  just  made  an  important  addition  to  its  many  natural 
advantages  by  the  erection  of  a new  pier  and  pavilion,  at  a 
cost  of  ^10,000.  The  ceremony  of  opening  the  new  pier 
has  been  performed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr.  T.  Talbot 
Clifton,  of  Lytham  Hall. 


The  inhabitants  of  Keighley  turned  out  in  strong  force  the 
other  day  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  gift 
of  Mr.  Prince  Smith,  in  the  form  of  a fine  new  four-dolled 
clock  and  Cambridge  chimes,  which  now  adorn  the  tower 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institute.  The  gift  of  Mr.  Prince  Smith 
was  made  in  memory  of  his  late  father,  a generous  supporter  of 
the  Institute.  The  entire  expense  of  raising  and  strengthen- 
ing the  tower  and  of  the  clock,  amounting  to  ^”2000,  has 
been  borne  by  the  donor. 
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There  were  no  prisoners  for  trial  at  the  last  assize  at 
Appleby  in  Westmorland,  and  as  this  has  been  the  case 
before,  it  is  understood  that  this  ancient  institution  at  Appleby 
will  be  abolished.  The  time  of  our  judges  is  far  too  valuable 
to  admit  of  their  going  “ on  tour  ” with  the  prospect  of  “ no 
work  to  do.”  It  is  a good  sign,  however,  and  Appleby  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  can  dispense  with  the 
services  of  those  high  legal  luminaries,  who  are  always  wanted 
in  London,  or  elsewhere. 


There  are  permanent  law  courts  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  where  all  the  assize  business  of  the  northern 
counties  can  be  dealt  with. 


Fortune  smiles  in  a most  gracious'  manner  upon  Mr.  Thad- 
deus.  As  the  result  of  his  recent  visit  to  Cairo,  he  has  been 
appointed  painter-in-ordinary  to  the  Khedive,  and  next  winter 
he  will  be  the  constant  and  trusted  companion  of  his  High- 
ness in  a trip  up  the  Nile. 


At  the  present  time  the  studio  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  in  Maddox 
Street  contains  several  beautiful  portraits  of  well-known 
ladies  in  Society.  Notably  among  the  number  is  a half- 
length  of  Lady  Sykes.  Another  is  a charming  half-length 
representation  of  Lady  Chelsea,  attired  in  a white  muslin  gown 
and  broad-brimmed  hat,  while  a third  is  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Lady  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  There  is  also  a half-length 
portrait  of  Lord  Cromer,  and  another  of  Self  in  his  winter 
astrachan  coat. 


Lord  Alington  commissioned  Mr.  Thaddeus  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  his  daughter,  intending  it  as  a wedding  gift  to 
herself  and  Lord  Chelsea  ; but  when  the  picture  was  finished, 
so  charmed  was  he  with  it  that  he  determined  to  keep  it  for 
his  own  galleries  ; and,  moreover,  at  once  gave  the  fortunate 
artist  a commission  to  paint  two  portraits  of  Lady  Alington. 
It  only  remains  for  Mr.  Thaddeus  to  paint  one  of  Lord  Alington 
himself  and  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Chelsea,  in  order  to  form  a 
happy  family  group. 


It  never  does  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  not  due.  . You 
are  sure  to  be  found  out.  We  have  to  admit  that  we  inad- 
vertently gave  credit  to  the  uncle  and  not  to  the  nephew.  In 
this  instance,  however,  it  was  a clergyman  and  not  a politician. 
The  “Fairy  Geography"  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  pages  of  Sala’s  Journal,  was  written,  not 
by  the  late  Incumbent  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Brighton,  but 
by  the  present  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Leonards-on-sea. 
The  one  was  the  Rev.  Octavius  Winslow,  and  the 
other  the  Rev  Forbes.  E.  Winslow,  who  gently  admonishes 
us  for  our  mistake,  and  says  that  his  uncle  was  “utterly 
guiltless  of  jokes  in  literature  or  otherwise.”  On  the  other 
hand,  a lady  admirer  of  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  says  he  is 
“ well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  on  the 
South  Coast.” 


The  mistake  should  certainly  not  have  been  made,  since 
the  author,  when  forwarding  us  the  “Fairy  Geography,” 
sent  also  a very  kind  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
book  was  a present  for  Partner’s  little  niece.  That  small 
maiden  is  much  delighted  with  the  charming  little  book,  and 
has  committed  a great  deal  of  it  to  memory.  She  is  only 
seven,  but  has  a most  voracious  appetite  for  reading, 
especially  fairy  tales,  and  after  reading  them  over  a few  times 
can  faithfully  recite  them  to  any  one  whom  she  can  “ button- 
hole ” to  listen  to  her. 


The  regattas  on  the  South  Coast  will  soon  begin, 
although  there  are  no  signs  that  Brighton  is  to  have 
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one.  More’s  the  pity,  especially  as  Hove  displays  decided 
energy  in  making  its  annual  regatta  an  unqualified  success. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cockburn,  who  has  been  the  Honorary  Secretary 
for  some  years,  assures  us  that  it  grows  in  popularity  year  by 
year,  and  the  Committee  hope  that  this  year’s  display  will 
favourably  compare  with  its  predecessors.  We  hope  so  too, 
and  that  the  money  received  for  prizes  will  amount  to  a good 
round  sura. 


Brighton  has  its  full  complement  of  visitors  just  now.  It 
is  the  excursion  season,  and  the  excursionists  are  making  the 
most  of  the  fine  weather.  The  scene  daily  witnessed  on  the 
beach  is  of  the  most  lively  description.  How  the  people  revel 
in  the  sunshine.  With  what  sunburnt  faces  they  wend  their 
way  back  to  the  station  in  the  evening — happy,  if  somewhat 
noisy.  Your  cheap  trippers  are  not  the  ones  to  take  theii 
pleasure  too  quietly.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  the 
only  objection  to  them.  They  have  a decided  tendency  for 
drinking  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  And  then  they  become 
noisy,  and  sometimes  very  disagreeable. 


The  suggestion  made  by  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  that 
the  teeth  of  the  children  in  our  schools  should  be  periodi- 
cally examined  is  already  in  vogue  at  the  French  Lycees. 

••  I well  remember,"  observes  a correspondent,  “ forming  one  of  a quak- 
ing row  of  little  boys,  waiting  to  have  the  dentists,  not  over  clean  fingers 
thrust  down  my  throat.  Those  whose  teeth  were  deemed  unsound  were 
marched  off  to  have  them  extracted  by  means  of  a terrible  instrument, 
somewhat  resembling  a corkscrew,  and  which  frequently  removed  a bit  of 
the  jawbone  with  the  tooth." 


If  village  life  were  made  as  happy  as  it  is  at  Cuckfield,  in 
Sussex,  there  would  be  little  or  nothing  heard  about  migrating 
to  the  towns.  Without  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
township  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Their  lines  are  cast 
in  pleasant  places.  In  Mr.  Sergison  they  have  an  ideal  squire, 
who  not  only  lives  amongst  them  with  his  popular  wTife,but  who 
also  spares  no  pains  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  and  infuse 
into  what  would  otherwise  be  dull,  dreary,  and  monotonous, 
a tinge  of  pleasurable  excitement,  which  is  remembered  for 
many  a day. 


Mr.  Sergison  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  Cuckfield  Park. 
He  is  also  a lieutenant  in  that  exceedingly  popular  regiment 
the  Coldstream  Guards.  At  frequent  intervals  during 
the  summer  season  Mr.  Sergison  invites  his  brother  officers 
and  a number  of  picked  men  of  the  regiment  down  to 
his  picturesque  park,  and  a cricket  match  is  arranged  with  a 
local  team.  At  another  time  it  is  a number  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  who  receive  a similar  invitation,  and  with  them  some- 
times come  the  band  and  the  pipers. 


On  these  occasions  it  is  not  only  the  county  families 
and  invited  guests  who  experience  the  pleasure  of  such 
an  enjoyable  gathering,  but  the  inhabitants  generally 
are  at  liberty  to  participate  in  the  delectable  “ bill 
of  fare.” 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  squires  in  these  bad  times,  agricul- 
turally speaking,  are  not  so  liberal  or  so  thoughtful  as  Mr. 
Sergison.  It  would  be  better  for  old  England,  for  many 
reasons,  if  this  self-seeking,  self-loving,  self-indulgent,  ex- 
travagant, dissipated,  luxurious,  not  to  say,  at  times,  right-down 
dishonest  age  could  be  swamped  under  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  allow  English  life  to  arise  from  its  bath  refreshed 
and  purified.  England  would  then  return  in  a great  measure 
to  the  good  old,  perhaps  slow,  but  at  least  honest  and  healthy 
times. 
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A very  interesting  project  has  been  mooted  to  produce  a 
drama  founded  on  the  celebrated  story  of  Punch  and  his 
domestic  troubles.  What  a delightful  play  it  would  be  with 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough  as  Punch,  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  as  the 
Policeman,  Mr.  Fred  Leslie  as  Judy,  Mr.  Lauri  as  the  dog 
Toby,  and  Slavin  and  Jackson  as  the  two  boxers.  If  this 
idea  is  ever  carried  into  force,  it  would  assuredly  bring  a lot 
of  grist  to  the  lucky  “ mill  ” in  which  it  is  produced,  and  the 
“ ghost  ” would  walk  about  London  looking  more  cheerful 
than  he  has  looked  for  some  time  past. 


“ Ned’s  Chum,”  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  is  not  likely  to 
greatly  please  London  playgoers.  It  is  a dull,  depressing 
sort  of  mixture,  and,  although  some  of  the  acting  is  very 
good,  it  seems  wasted  on  so  much  talk.  Mr.  Nye  Chart  was 
very  natural  and  earnest  in  his  acting,  but  his  part  was  too 
wordy  to  be  interesting.  Mr.  Christie  Murray,  the  author, 
provided  himself  with  a strong  but  thoroughly  unpleasant 
character.  Miss  Violet  Raye  would  be  charming  if  she  would 
speak  less  to  the  audience  and  pronounce  her  words  more 
clearly.  She  has  decided  talent,  and,  with  good  opportunities, 
ought  to  prove  an  accomplished  actress.  Her  love  scene  was 
delightful.  Little  Master  Leo  Bryne  was  very  successful  as 
the  “ chum,"  and  he  took  his  call  with  a truly  pro- 
fessional air.  The  little  fellow  is  clever,  and  spoke  his  lines 
well. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  George  Alexander  will  heartily 
congratulate  him  on  the  fact  that  “ Lady  Windermere’s  Fan” 
is  proving  such  a genuine  .and  well-deserved  success.  It  is 
one  of  those  plays — alas  ! they  are  so  few — that  the  oftener 
it  is  seen  the  more  it  is  admired.  Last  week  when  we  visited 
the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  we  found  it  filled  with  an  attentive 
and  appreciative  audience.  Mr.  George  Alexander’s  acting 
as  Lord  Windermere  is  polished  and  extremely  good.  The 
part  is  not  altogether  what  would  be  described  as  a great  one, 
but  the  actor’s  art  makes  it  very  interesting.  Miss  Marion 
Terry  still  continues  to  charm  all  by  her  delightful  acting, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  who 
seems  to  have  given  new  life  to  her  part.  Her  ladyship’s  fan 
should  be  seen  on  the  boards  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


Essex  is  not  as  a rule  looked  upon  as  an  interesting  county. 
To  many  the  name  simply  conjures  up  visions  of  flat  corn 
land  and  swampy  wastes,  alike  devoid  of  beauty  and 
picturesqueness.  But  “ Bygone  Essex,”  a book  edited  by 
Mr.  William  Andrews,  of  Hale  (Simpkins  and  Marshall),  will 
present  the  subject  in  an  entirely  new  light.  At  the  very 
outset  we  find  that  Essex  has  been  noted  historically  from 
the  earliest  periods.  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes  have 
overrun  the  country  from  time  to  time,  and  each  have  left 
some  mark  of  their  presence.  Besides  the  historical  period, 
chapters  are  devoted  to  legendary  history,  to  folk-lore,  to 
archaeology  and  county  worthies,  such  as  quaint  old  Thomas 
Tasser,  with  his  “ five  hundred  points  of  good  husbandry  ; ” 
John  Ray,  the  naturalist,  to  whom  the  world  owes  much  for 
giving  it  an  insight  into  botany  ; William  Hunter,  the  young 
martyr  of  Brentwood,  who  suffered  death  in  1555 ; and  Hopkins, 
the  witchfinder.  The  chapter  on  Epping  Forest,  with 
accounts  of  quaint  customs  and  associations  with  bygone 
days,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  look  upon 
this  old  forest  as  national  property.  Good  paper,  good  type, 
and  good  illustrations  all  help  to  make  **  Bygone  Essex  ” an 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  agreeable  bo0  k. 

A pretty  scene  might  have  been  witnessed  by  any  genre 
painter  in  search  of  a subject  had  his  wandering  footsteps  led 
him  one  bright  morning  last  week  to  the  grim  archway 
leading  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  to  Sardinia  Street.  An 
organ-gxinder  struck  up  a merry  tune,  and  immediately  a 
rush  and  patter  of  feet  brought  a swarm  of  children  to  hear 


the  music.  Some  sang,  some  danced,  all  enjoyed  the  open- 
air  concert.  From  one  of  the  adjoining  houses  came  a little 
pair,  hand-in-hand,  the  elder,  of  about  six,  instructing  her 
little  sister  as  they  ran  along.  The  steps  suggested  training 
and  probable  acquaintance  with  the  boards  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Pantomime  Palace  of  Drury  Lane,  as  the  children 
posed  and  pirouetted  along  the  street.  A third  child,  as  yet 
scarcely  able  to  run  alone,  separated  herself  from  the  crowd 
of  romping  urchins  around  the  organ,  and,  monkey-like, 
began  to  imitate  the  steps.  First  poising  herself  on  one  tiny 
foot  and  then  on  the  other.  She  had  many  a tumble  in  her 
efforts  to  pirouette  properly,  but  practice  brought  powers  of 
balance,  and  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  two  other 
dancers,  who  took  her  between  them  and,  gambolling  to  the 
music,  they  disappeared  through  the  archway,  and  so  ended 
the  little  play. 

The  show  in  this  case  was  altogether  spontaneous,  but 
such  things  as  children  being  hired  and  trained  by  the  organ 
men  to  dance  to  their  playing,  and  so  excite  admiration  from 
the  passers  by,  which  is  expected  to  result  in  donations  to 
the  “ grinders  ” are  not  unknown.  But  so  long  as  youth  and 
childhood  exist,  so  long  as  itinerant  musicians  wander  through 
the  streets,  so  long  shall  we,  who  haunt  alley  and  bye-street, 
catch  glimpses  of  joy  and  brightness  even  in  the  midst  of 
squalor  and  poverty.  Will  not  Mr.  Reginald  Cleaver  send 
just  such  a drawing  as  we  have  described  in  black  and  white 
to  next  year’s  Academy. 


It  has  puzzled  not  a few,  Mr.  Labouchere  included,  to 
establish  the  identity  of  “ Mr.  Wells,”  of  Monte  Carlo 
fame.  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  persistent  seeker  after 
truth  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labours. 
In  the  meantime,  the  British  Consul  at  Monte  Carlo 
favours  us  with  the  information  that  “ Mr.  Wells  ” is  the 
type  of  a class.  He  does  not  say,  in  so  many  words,  that 
“Mr.  Wells”  really  exists  in  the  flesh;  as  to  that  we  are 
left  to  form  our  own  conclusion.  But  he  is  the  type  of  a 
class — a class  for  whom  the  “ bank  ” has  a sort  of  hypnotic 
fascination. 


We  have  all,  at  some  time  or  another,  seen  the  picture  of 
the  young  fellow  with  his  hand  on  the  door-handle,  leaving 
the  room  in  which  he  has  been  playing  cards,  a ruined  man. 
The  expression  depicted  on  the  young  fellow’s  countenance, 
the  looks  directed  towards  him  by  the  “ old  hands  ” remaining 
at  the  card  table,  the  tell-tale  scraps  of  paper  on  the  floor — 
all  serve  to  fill  in  only  too  faithfully  the  details  that  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  story. 


According  to  our  Consul,  it  is  much  the  same  at  Monte 
Carlo.  There  are  a great  many  who  strive  to  emulate  “ Mr. 
Wells,”  and  work  on  a “system”;  but,  like  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  old,  they  eventually  have  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
whistle,  or  “ system.”  If  we  understand  Mr.  Smith  aright, 
many  of  the  reports  that  find  their  way  into  print  contain  but 
a small  particle  of  truth,  if  they  are  not  entirely  fictitious. 
In  other  cases,  they  give  only  the  sensational  side ; they  tell 
of  the  winnings,  but  not  of  losings.  It  is  the  invitation  to 
look  on  this,  but  not  on  that.  In  giving  publicity  to  them, 
our  newspapers,  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  help  to  weave  the 
net  that  encircles  within  its  meshes  so  many  victims. 


Many  people  nowadays  are  not  too  anxious  to  work  if  they 
can  get  money  by  less  arduous  means,  be  those  means  never  so 
objectionable.  Hence  it  is  that  many  persons  of  small  means 
are  lured  by  these  sensational  reports  to  risk  their  money  in 
the  hope  of  its  being  returned  to  them  manifold.  That  they 
invariably  lose  all  they  possess  goes  without  saying.  The 
Consul  confirms  this  by  saying  that  he  has  had  many  dis- 
tressing cases,  principally  Englishwomen,  absolutely  without 
means  either  to  return  to  England  or  to  live  in  the  place.  It 
is  passing  strange  that  men  and  women  credited  with  pos- 
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sessing  an  average  amount  of  intelligence  should  be  so 
insanely  foolish  as  to  go  to  such  extremes  ; but  the  desire  to 
have  a trifle  “ on,”  whether  in  the  casino,  at  the  races,  or  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  is  mighty  strong. 


A halo  of  romance  is  indubitably  associated  with  the  rocky 
shores  of  Greenland.  It  is  a spot  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
explorer  ; and  many  of  the  bravest  men  of  all  civilized  nations 
have  risked,  and  in  some  cases  sacrificed,  their  lives  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  make  new  discoveries.  One  of  the  latest  ex- 
plorers is  Engineer  R.  E.  Peary,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  to  North  Greenland,  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at 
being  to  reach  the  most  northern  point  of  that  country,  to 
definitely  determine  its  island  character,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  using  it  at  some  future  time  as  a 
route  to  the  North  Pole.  The  North  Pole  ! What  names  it 
brings  back  to  memory ; what  noble  and  yet  what  sad 
remembrances  are  associated  with  it  ! 


In  this  month’s  number  of  Lippincott  there  is  an  interesting 
article  relative  to  the  Peary  Expedition,  sent  out  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Peary  and 
his  party  started  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  and  now 
their  friends  in  Philadelphia  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  fit 
out  a vessel  and  bring  the  explorers  home.  The  relief  party 
is  expected  to  leave  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  some  time  this 
month,  so  as  to  be  at  McCormick  Bay  early  in  August. 
Aware  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  path  of  those  who 
■venture  to  Greenland’s  icy  mountains,  it  is  only  human  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  errand  of  the  relief  party  to  Peary 
and  his  companions  will  be  attended  with  every  success,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  the  expedition  itself  will  mean  an  addition 
to  the  rich  store  of  knowledge  already  acquired  regarding  the 
home  of  the  Eskimo. 


The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  house 
refuse  have  elicited  the  suggestion  that  a low  trolly,  with  an 
iron  framework,  should  be  used.  This  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  contain  a certain  number  of  square  galvanized  iron 
covered  boxes.  Each  house,  it  is  proposed,  should  have  two 
or  more  of  these  boxes,  and  the  trolly  on  its  rounds  would 
exchange  the  empty  for  the  full,  thus  avoiding  all  emptying 
of  dust  and  rubbish  in  the  public  streets.  Wewillingly  give 
publicity  to  the  suggestion,  because  it  is  a subject  that 
demands  the  serious  attention,  not,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
London  County  Council,  but  of  the  different  Vestries  or 
Boards  of  Works. 


The  London  ratepayers,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  to 
“plank  down”  heavily  enough  in  order  to  “ pay  the  piper,” 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  authorities  should 
set  a good  example  in  perfecting  our  sanitary  arrangements. 
In  teaching  householders  to  discard  that  abomination,  the 
dust-pit,  in  favour  of  the  sanitary  dust-box,  an  excellent  move 
has  been  made  in  the  right  direction  ; but  there  is  much 
more  still  to  be  done  if  we  are  not  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  thousands  being  received  into  our  hospitals  suffer- 
ing from  fever.  In  the  matter  of  sanitary  reform,  those  in 
authority  must  assuredly  not  be  among  the  laggards. 


nothing ; the  very  spirit  and  language  of  the  poet  is  breathed 
out  in  its  new  form.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Heine’s 
writings  will  not  expect  from  him  any  ordinary  book  of  travels, 
or  catalogue  of  sights  ; the  writer  is  discursive,  and  wanders 
hither  and  thither,  talking  philosophy  and  poetry,  describing 
the  people  whom  he  met,  and  illumining  the  most  common- 
place things  with  the  radiance  of  his  own  beautiful  thoughts. 


Heine  has  his  own  ideas  on  everything.  He  is  not  a 
thinker  in  a conventional  groove ; he  looks  upon  Love, 
Religion,  Liberty,  and  Politics  from  his  special  standpoint, 
and  discourses  fluently  upon  them  from  that  point  of  view. 
Perhap,s  the  Englishman  of  to-day  would  be  surprised  to  see 
himself  “as  ithers  see  him,”  and  to  find  that  the  liberty 
enjoyed  in  England  is  placed  in  uncomplimentary  contrast 
with  that  of  Russia  which  “ has  grown  out  of  principles,”  while 
English  liberty  has  “grown  out  of  events.”  Many  other 
utterances  are  quite  as  startling  to  us  who  look  at  the  ques- 
tions from  the  other  side;  but,  whether  we  agree  with  Heine 
or  not,  we  must  all  acknowledge  the  charm  of  manner  and 
expression  which  he  throws  over  every  subject  he  touches. 


It  is  evidently  the  wish  of  enterprising  managers  that 
« Walker,  London,”  should  take  some  extended  trips. 
Partner  has  something  to  say  about  it,  and  also  about 
Mr.  Toole,  on  another  page.  Requests  have  been  received 
for  permission  to  produce  the  piece  in  America,  France, 
Germany,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  As  a 
mirth-provoking  play  it  is  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired. 


Those  accomplished  artists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  are 
returning  to  England  in  the  City  of  New  York.  On  arrival 
they  make  a brief  stay  in  London  previous  to  a holiday  trip 
to  Germany. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  Madame  Amy  Sherwin  at  the 
recent  Patti  Concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Messrs.  Harrison 
have  re-engaged  her  for  the  next  concert,  to  take  place  on 
October  ioth. 


The  next  series  of  Richter  Concerts  will  comprise  six 
concerts  only,  to  take  place  in  June  and  July,  1893.  There 
will  be  a supplementary  series  of  three'  concerts  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  in  addition  to  a tour  of  England  and  Scotland. 


Dr.  Richter  was  so  delighted  with  Madame  Nordica’s  sing- 
ing  that  he  took  from  her  the  book  containing  the  words  of 
the  closing  scene  from  “ Gotterdammerung,”  and  wrote  in 
it  the  following  : — 

«*  Der  Meistersingerin,  Frau  Nordica,  zur  freundlicher  Erinuering  audas 
Richter  Concert,  4 July,  1892,  und  ihrer  Herrlichen  wohlver  dienten  Erfolg 
der  conductor  Hans  Richter.” 


A book  of  Italian  recipes,  by  Maria  Gironci  (Gaskill, 
Jones,  and  Co.),  will  also  tend  to  give  diversity  to  our  English 
fare.  The  recipes  are  all  simple,  and  come  within  the 
comprehension  and  range  of  capability  of  even  an 
inexperienced  cook,  providing  that  she  be  content  to  follow 
out  the  directions  minutely  without  attempting  to  improve 
upon  them. 

A handy  book  for  those  trying  to  determine  where  to  go 
for  their  summer  holiday  is  to  be  found  in  the  A.B.C.  Holiday 
Guide,  which  gives  short  accounts  of  all  places  of  seaside 
resort,  with  a list  of  hotels,  boarding  and  lodging  houses. 
Where  to  go  will  be  found  a much  easier  problem  to  sol\e 
with  a book  like  this  at  hand. 


Several  letters  have  been  received  thanking  us  for  calling 
attention  in  Salas  Journal  to  Woodhall  Spa.  To  judge 
from  the  general  tenor  of  these  epistles,  “ Reflex  has,  in  his 


Where  is  the  wedding  of  the  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh 
to  take  place?  That  is  the  question.  Those  who  profess 
to  know,  don’t  you  know,  are  divided  in  opinion.  One  says 
Windsor ; another,  Bucharest.  Considering  all  things,  it 
would  be  a blessing  if  the  Royal  borough  was  once  more 
made  joyous  with  the  sound  of  wedding  bells.  It  would  tend 
to  dispel  the  dark  clouds  that  still  remain. 

To  those  who  cannot  read  German  a great  boon  has 
been  rendered  by  the  translation  of  “ Italian  Travel  Sketches,” 
by  Heinrich  Heine,  which  forms  another  volume  of  the 
“ Scott  Library.”  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  book 
has  gained  by  translating ; but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  lost 
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article,  opened  up  an  unknown  country  to  his  countrymen 
and  women ; so  much  surprise  is  evinced  at  the  existence  of 
such  a place.  Harrogate  we  know,  Leamington  we  know, 
Bath  and  Cheltenham  are  old  friends,  but,  so  say  our  corre- 
spondents, whoever  heard  of  Woodhall  Spa  before.  True 
enough  it  is,  we  are  all  lamentably  ignorant  of  our  own 
country  and  its  resources,  and  we  take  long  and  wearisome 
journeys  abroad  in  search  of  what  we  might  find  within  an 
easy  distance  of  our  own  homes.  We  do  not  in  any  way 
depreciate  the  benefits  and  pleasures  to  be  derived  from 
foreign  travel ; but  surely  it  is  better  for  the  invalid  to  whom 
the  journey  is  often  a source  of  acute  suffering,  to  search  for  a 
“cure”  nearer  home.  To  all  such  as  would  profit  by  using 
its  waters  Woodhall  Spa  may  be  confidently  recommended. 


Three  men  in  a boat  have  had  a new  experience  undreamt 
of  by  Mr.  Jerome,  who,  had  such  a fact  come  under  his 
notice,  would  probably  have  dished  up  the  incident  in  the 
most  appetizing  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  his 
delightful  book.  It  is  a foregone  conclusion  that  his  “ three 
men  ” would  have  laid  themselves,  their  hearts  and  fortunes, 
at  the  feet  of  those  who  so  bravely  rescued  them  from  immi- 
nent peril.  But  these  other  three,  of  whom  we  feel  heartily 
ashamed,  are  said  to  have  gone  off  leaving  but  a minimum 
of  surly  thanks  behind  them.  They  had  managed  to  upset 
their  boat  in  deep  water,  and  were  clinging  desperately  to 
the  capsized  craft  when  their  condition  was  noticed  by  two 
ladies  in  a skiff,  who  hastened  to  their  rescue,  got  the  three 
men  into  their  own  boat,  after  considerable  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  then  landed  them  on  the  bank.  And  this  occurred 
in  the  enlightened  county  of  Surrey.  After  all,  women  are  of 
some  use  in  the  world  1 


Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  a deal 
more  might  be  done  in  preventing  men  (and  he  might  have 
added  women)  from  over-indulgence  in  liquor.  Persons  who 
are  not  teetotallers  will  cordially  re-echo  the  sentiment. 
Over-indulgence  in  drink  is  among  the  most  pitiful  sights  too 
often  witnessed  in  our  streets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conse- 
quence that  so  frequently  follow  in  its  train. 

Is  it  not  nearly  time  that  our  steamship  companies  gave 
up  record  breaking?  With  a frequency  that  becomes  almost 
wearisome  we  are  favoured  with  information  that  such  and 
such  a steamer  has  accomplished  an  extraordinarily  fast 
passage,  and  that  all  previous  records  have  been 
beaten.  What  special  object  there  can  be  in  these 
repeated  races  against  old  Father  Time  it  is  difficult 
for  the  uninitiated  to  understand.  Some  of  our  railway  com- 
panies indulged  in  the  same  sort  of  thing  some  time  ago,  but 
it  did  not  last  long.  As  we  are  not  in  such  a dreadful  hurry 
for  the  sake  of  a few  hours,  perhaps  the  steamship  companies 
will  be  equally  considerate,  and  spare  us  these  repeated 
attempts  at  making  the  fasting  time  on  the  ocean. 

We  live  and  learn.  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  us,  and 
the  probability  is  it  never  occurred  to  one  person  in  ten 
thousand,  that  the  woman  at  Chester  who  threw  the  hard 
gingerbread  nut  that  struck  Mr.  Gladstone  and  caused  him  such 
intense  pain,  intended  her  missile  as  an  expression  of  her 
admiration  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  Yet  we  have 
a Louth  correspondent  asking,  in  all  seriousness,  whether  this 
is  not  likely.  He  gravely  informs  us  that  in  Louth  and  the 
neighbourhood  the  saying  goes  “ throw  your  lumps  where  you 
throw  your  love,”  and,  although  he  does  not  say  so,  we  pre- 
sume he  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  in  that  particular  locality 
they  do  throw  their  “ lumps  ” by  way  of  expressing  in  a 
manner  more  forcible  than  polite,  their  affection  and  esteem. 
My  good  friend,  we  all  have  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  Self  and  Partner  are  extremely  thankful  that  they  do 
not  reside  at  Louth. 


“A  poet — I know  the  term  is  a vague  one,”  writes  “J.T.F.,” 
but  at  the  moment  I forget  who  wrote  the  line,  so  I repeat — - 
a poet  has  told  us  that  ‘ the  widow  weeps  in  comfort  in  her 


graceful  weeds,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  people 
appear  to  find  consolation  in  knowing  that  their  crape  is  the 
finest,  their  dresses  are  the  blackest,  and  that  the  paper  on 
which  they  write  their  notes,  and  the  envelopes  in  which 
they  enclose  them,  bear  the  deepest  evidence  of  their  sorrow 
that  the  stationer  can  supply.  But  even  these  ‘trappings 
and  the  suits  of  woe  fail  to  satisfy,  for  I see  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  Government  ought  to  print  an 
assortment  of  postage  stamps  with  a black  border  for  the  use 
of  people  in  mourning.  I admit  that  you  are  justified  in 
assuming  an  expression  of  incredulity,  but  it  is  a fact.” 

The  best  on  record  is  the  gratifying  announcement  that 
we  have  to  make  this  week  in  reference  our  Children’s 
Penny  Fund.  The  total  amount  received  during  the  week 
has  been  £8  os.  6d.  The  reason  for  this  exceptionally 
large  sum  is  the  receipt  of  a welcome  and  generous  donation 

£5  “ T.  H.”  and  “ E.  J.  H.”  It  was  a crisp  “scrap 

of  paper  ” that  was  most  thankfully  received ; and,  while 
we  are  only  too  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
those  who  give  of  that  which  they  have,  we  cannot  but  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  ones  who  derive  so  much  benefit 
from  the  holiday,  that  there  will  be  many,  many  more 
sympathetic  friends  who,  with  kind  hearts  and  long  purses, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bring,  at  least,  some  little  ray 
of  sunshine  into  the  dull,  dreary,  grimy,  monotonous  lives 
of  many  of  London’s  Tiny  Tims. 

We  have  given  the  initials  of  those  who  so  bountifully  gave 
the  five  pound  note.  In  addition  we  have  also  received  the 
following Moss  Rose,  (Brighton),  10s. ; Adelaide  Cunning- 
ham Fraser,  is. ; An  Unappropriated  Blessing,  3s. ; Collected 
by  Ethel  Hill  and  Brother  Tim,  6s.  6d. ; F.  R.  D.,  6d. ; 
R.  C.  M.,  1 os. ; G.  C.,  2s.  6d.;  Edmund  and  Mary  Tean,  3s.: 
C.  W.  C.  and  M.  W.  S.,  10s. ; L.  A.  T.,  2s.  6d. ; Miss  E.L. 
Best,  is. ; E.  W.  M.  S.  Taffay,  6d. ; A Lover  of  Children, 
2s.  6d. ; Freda  (Macclesfield),  is.;  J.  C.  W.  L.,  is.;  Ethel 
Lister,  6d. ; Percy  and  Eveline,  3s.  ^d.  ; and  Schoolboy 
(Lewisham),  2d.  The  last-named  expresses  the  hope  that  his 

modest  sum  is  not  too  small.”  We  can  only  say  that  it 
gives  us  as  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  his 
two  stamps  as  it  does  to  announce  the  receipt  of  a Bank  of 
England  note.  Ours  is  a Penny  Fund,  a fact  to  which  we 
would,  for  the  poor  children’s  sake,  direct  the  attention  of 
other  schoolboys  and  also  “children”  of  older  growth. 

All  letters  containing  donations  to  our  Children’s  Country 
Holiday  Fund  should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Secretary,”  and 
all  cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be  crossed  “ London  and 
County  Bank,  Henrietta  Street  Branch  and  please,  kind 

contributors,  do  not  write  on  the  envelopes,  “ Children’s  Fund.” 



May  we  again  ask  all  managers  of  picture  galleries,  concerts, 
theatres,  and  places  of  amusement  generally,  to  forward 
all  cards  of  invitation  and  tickets  direct  to  the  Editor  of  Sala’s 
Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street,  where  they  will  be  duly 
distributed  into  competent  hands  ? We  again  repeat  that 
there  are  no  specified  art,  dramatic,  or  musical  critics 
attached  to  our  Journal  ; as,  in  order  to  have  the  notices  of 
concerts,  plays,  and  pictures  as  varied  as  possible  in  style,  we 
have  a system  of  varying  the  critics.  Therefore,  we  earnestly 
beg  managers  not  to  admit  any  persons  who  may  assert  that 
they  belong  to  the  staff  of  Sala’s  Journal,  unless  they  can 
first  produce  the  card  of  admission  which  has  previously 
passed  through  our  Assistant  Editor’s  hands  to  be  stamped. 

In  these  days  of  universal  scribbling,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Self 
and  Partner  that  too  generous  and  unsuspicious  managers 
of  places  of  amusement  are  often  cruelly  hoaxed  and  poached 
upon  or,  to  put  it  rightly,  plundered — by  persons  dabbling  in 
journalism,  who  promise,  in  a genial,  off-hand  manner,  to  write 
a “ stunning  ” notice  of  such  and  such  a play,  and  ask  for  a 
stall  or  a box.  The  expense  of  that  seat  has  to  be  borne  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  place  of  amusement ; and  we  do  not 
intend  to  allow  Sala’s  Journal  to  be  made  a medium  for  such 
pilfering.  Self  and  Partner. 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

“AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  PARIS.” 

An  Englishman  in  Paris;  “Notes  and  Recollections,” 
in  two  vols.  Chapman  and  Hall.  Vol.  1.'  Reign  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose,  just  at  present  at  least,  to 
inquire  narrowly  into  the  authorship  of  these  two  remark- 
able volumes  ; to  ask  if  the  writer  be  alive  or  dead,  or  if 
the  last  be  the  case,  to  ask  whether  the  “ Englishman  in 
Paris,”  was  known  in  his  earlier  and  Bohemian  days,  as 
“ Monsieur  Richard,”  and  later  in  life,  as  an  English  baronet 
of  princely  wealth,  which  he  dispensed  in  a manner  as 
princely.  I have  my  own  suspicions  in  the  matter,  and  in 
the  long  run  they  may  be  found,  perhaps,  to  differ  widely 
from  those  entertained  by  some  of  my  critical  contemporaries. 
For  the  present,  it  is  enough  for  me,  that  I have  just 
finished  the  perusal  of  the  first  volume  of  these  Reminiscences, 
and  that  they  have  been  to  me  the  most  delightful  reading 
that  I have  enjoyed  for  many  a long  year,  and  the  pleasure 
which  I have  derived  from  these  sparkling  pages,  is  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  I have  travelled  over  every  inch  of 
the  ground,  perambulated  by  the  Englishman,  and  I have 
personally  known  very  many  of  the  notable  persons  whom 
he  has  described.  The  Notes  and  Recollections  commenced 
“ late  in  the  thirties,”  and  it  was  precisely  in  August,  1839, 
that  I first  travelled  by  diligence,  from  Boulogne  to  Paris, 
to  be  entered  at  a French  college,  where  I had  as  form  fellows 
Alexander  Dumas  the  younger,  two  sons  of  Casimir  de 
Lavigne,  and  the  sons  of  the  Vaudevillistes  Jaime  and 
and  Dumanoir— all  writers  whom  the  Englishman  must  have 
known  very  well. 

His  facile  and  usually  accurate  pen  has  made  a 
slight  slip  in  writing  that,  late  in  the  thirties,  French 
public  school  boys  were  called  collegians,  as  the 
term  “ lyceen  ” was  not  then  invented.  Certainly,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  in  the  preceding  ones  of 
Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles  X.  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
were  called  collegians,  but  the  term  “ lyceen  was  invented  a 
long  time  previously  by  Napoleon  I. ; in  proof  of  which,  refer 
to  Beranger’s  song  of  “ La  Bonne  Fille,”  which  was  written 
in  1812.  At  the  Restoration,  the  Imperial  “ lycees  ” ^were 
turned  into  Royal  colleges,  but  the  designation  “ lycees  was 
reserved  at  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire.  About 
Balzac,  the  Englishman  has  a great  deal  to  say,  and  on  the 
whole  he  is  rather  hard  on  the  great  author  of  the  Pere  Goriot, 
and  relates,  with  much  unction,  the  stories  of  the  Barmecide 
Banquets,  which  Balzac  used  to  give  to  his  friends,  and  of  the 
imaginative  exaggerations  which  led  him  to  chalk  upon  the  walls 
of  his  almost  empty  house  at  Les  Jardies  such  inscriptions  as 
a Here  will  be  pictures  by  Rembrandt  and  Rafaelle  , here  will 
be  a vase  of  Sevres  porcelain,  bleu  de  roi ; here  a colossal 
chandelier  of  Venetian  glass,”  and  so  forth.  The  novelist 
imagined  that  he  really  was  the  possessor  of  the  magnificent 
works  of  art  and  virtu,  which  he  was  continually  coveting, 
and  which  in  his  heart  of  heart  he  was  determined  that  he 
would  one  day  possess,  since  most  of  us  remember  that  in  his 
study  he  had  a statuette  of  Napoleon,  on  the  sheath  of  whose 
sword  he  had  written,  “ That  which  he  did  with  the  sabre,  I 
will  do  with  the  pen.”  By-the-way,  as  I write  these  lines, 
I recall  to  mind  that  one  of  my  most  highly  prized  odds  and 
ends  is  the  penknife  of  Honore  de  Balzac,  which  was  given 
to  me  many  years  since  by  an  English  lady  who  knew  Balzac 
well.  The  first  volume  also  contains  a very  interesting  notice 
of  Guillaume  Guillon,  a celebrated  French  painter,  who  added 
to  his  real  name  the  suffix  of  Le  Tiers,  meaning  that  he  was 
the  third  son.  Subsequently,  for  convenience  sake,  he 
changed  Le  Tiers  into  Lethiere.  He  was  a native  of  Guada- 
loupe,  where  his  father,  a wealthy  planter,  bore  the  title  of 
Baron.  Coming  to  Paris,  young  Lethiere  quarrelled  with 
certain  officers  in  the  army  who  frequented  a military  cafe 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  with  several  of  whom  he  fought 


duels.  He  subsequently  became,  through  the  protection  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome. 
As  a painter  he  will  be  best  remembered  by  his  splendid 
picture  of  “ Brutus.”  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  admired 
English  actress,  Miss  R.  Guillon  Lethiere. 

The  first  edition  of  “ The  Englishman  in  Paris  ” is  I learn 
already  exhausted,  and  a second  edition  is  to  appear  in  a few 
days,  so  that  I shall  be  able  next  week  to  return  to  this  en- 
chanting book  and  glance  at  what  “ The  Englishman  ” has  to 
say  touching  the  people  who  played  their  parts  in  that  strange 
tragic  comedy,  the  Second  Empire. 

G.  A.  S. 


We  have  all  met  Van  Bibber  in  the  flesh.  Have  we  not 
each  one  of  us  admired  him  in  his  philanthropic  moods, 
laughed  with  him  over  the  delinquencies  of  his  servant,  who 
not  only  ordered  the  dinner  for  his  master,  but  ate  it  for  him; 
And  how  we  have  chuckled  over  his  attempt  at  economizing 
— an  attempt  for  which  he  paid  so  dearly  1 Yes,  we  all  know 
him,  and  “love  him  with  all  our  hearts.”  Our  only  complaint 
is  that  we  know  too  little  of  him  and  “ the  others,”  for  Van 
Bibber’s  friends  are  almost  as  delightful  and  as  good  company 
as  himself. 

But,  unfortunately,  though  “Van  Bibber  and  Others” 
(James  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  and  Co.)  is  a book  of  quite 
respectable  size,  though  it  does  not  consist  only  of  an  oasis  ol 
matter  lost  in  a desert  of  margin,  there  is  yet  not  enough  oi 
it,  and  we  greedily  cry  “ More,  more.”  We  want  to  hunt 
that  dog  through  the  snow  again,  and  we  specially  want  to 
catch  him.  We  should  much  like  to  be  with  Van  Bibber  the 
next  time  he  meets  with  a hungry  man  and  takes  him  in 
to  breakfast ; and  we  have  a strong  desire  to  go  with  him  to 
the  races  and  try  his  plan  of  losing  his  bets  and  yet  being  not 
a penny  the  worse.  Such  a book  of  clever,  bright  stories  is 
a decided  boon  to  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  the  longer 
novels,  and  who  have  to  content  themselves  with  a fare  of 
vapid  shilling  shockers  in  their  search  for  fiction  in  a condensed 
form.  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davies  will  do  well  to  give  us 
more  of  these  entertaining  tales. 

Beranger  translated  ! Is  such  a thing  possible  ? We  may 
have  the  translation,  but  the  Beranger  is  too  often  left  out.  So 
in  the  latest  attempt,  “ Songs  of  Beranger  ” (Walter  Scott), 
translated  into  English  verse  by  WTlliam  Toynbee,  Beranger 
is  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  Nor  does  the  fault  lie  with  the 
translator,  but  in  the  fact  that  when  turned  into  solid  English 
verse,  all  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  the  French  poet 
vanishes.  Water  may  be  petrified,  but  under  the  process 
the  bubbles  and  the  brightness,  and  all  that  made  the  water 
beautiful  and  sparkling,  are  lost  for  ever.  So  it  is  with  a 
song  of  Beranger  ; it  will  not  bear  translation. 

Before  the  long  evenings  and  the  time  of  children’s  parties 
come  round,  let  us  study  “ Margery  Daw,”  not  the  lady  of 
see-saw  fame,  but  a beneficent  fairy  who  presides  over  the 
sweet-pots  of  the  kitchen,  and  conjures  up  delicious  “ goodies” 
for  the  benefit  of  her  friends,  young  and  old.  “ Margery  Daw  ” 
(Brentano,  London)  has  now  made  some  of  her  cunning  spells 
public,  so  that  kind  mothers  and  aunts  may  know  how  to 
make  many  of  these  toothsome  dishes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
little  ones. 

Two  new  children’s  books  of  considerable  interest  are 
promised  by  Messrs.  Skeffington,  163  Piccadilly,  in  the 
autumn.  One  is  a nineteenth  century  fairy  tale  by  Norley 
Chester,  entitled,  “ Olga’s  Dream,”  and  the  other  is  “ Soap 
Bubble  Stories,”  by  Miss  Fanny  Barry,  whose  contributions 
to  “Please  Tell  me  Another  Tale”  were  so  successful. 

A work  on  “ Hops  and  Hopping  ” is  to  be  published  early 
in  the  autumn  from  the  De  Montfort  Press.  The  author  is 
Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh,  who  will  be  able  to  take  the  credit  to  him- 
self that  he  has  written  and  published  the  first  book  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  hop  districts  in  Kent. 
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PEOPLE  WORTH  READING  ABOUT. 

“WALKER,”  LONDON. 

“ Walker,  London,”  is  not  only  worth  reading  about,  but 
he  is  also  worth  going  to  see.  Dear  old  “Johnny”  Toole — 
as  everyone  who  knows  him  loves  to  call  him — is  a delightful 
companion,  whether  on  the  stage  or  off.  There  is  something 
so  genuinely  unaffected  in  all  that  he  says  and  does,  whether 
he  is  before  the  footlights,  in  his  dressing-room — and  what  a 
dressing-room  it  is  ! — or  whether  he  is  away  from  the  precincts 
of  the  theatre.  There  is  no  “side”  put  on;  you  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  Nature’s  gentlemen. 
When  Mr.  Toole  shakes  you  heartily  by  the  hand  and  bids  you 
welcome,  you  seem  convinced  at  once  that  the  greeting  has 
the  true  ring  about  it.  You  don’t  feel  that  you  are  being 
regarded  as  an  interloper,  or  that  your  room  would  be  preferred 
to  your  company.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  quickly  placed  at 
your  ease  by  the  geniality  of  your  host.  Conversation  is  un- 
flagging, because  if,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a man  of  ready 
resource,  it  is  our  mutual  friend  “ Walker.”  And  long  before 
you  are  aware  of  it — I am  assuming  for  the  nonce  that  you 
are  at  the  theatre  sometime  before  the  performance  com- 
mences— the  interval  has  passed,  the  never  failing  “call  boy” 
has  sounded  a note  of  warning  in  a shrill  key,  “ Walker, 
London  ” has  to  make  his  exit,  and,  as  you  are  returning  to 
your  stall  in  front,  the  hearty  plaudits  of  a large  audience 
acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  yet  one  more  is  added  to  the 
many  thousands  of  cordial  greetings  that  have  been  extended 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to  the  veteran  comedian. 

In  selecting  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Toole — or,  if  you  please, 
I will  designate  him  by  his  latest  title,  “ Walker,  London,” — 
as  a person  worth  reading  about,  I may  say  that  I have  no 
intention  of  giving  even  a succinct  account  of  all  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  one  whose  whole  career  has  been  crowded  with 
incident.  His  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  has 
accomplished  this  onerous  task  with  a fidelity  that  has  met  with 
well-deserved  success.  The  Reminiscences  ran  through  three 
editions  at  a price  that  placed  the  book  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  readers  ; but,  after  waiting  patiently,  they  have 
their  reward.  A cheap  edition  of  this  most  interesting  book 
;can  now  be  obtained,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  are  many  purchasers.  It  was  more  with  the  object 
of  seeking  information  as  to  the  future  movements  of  “ Walker, 
London,’  that  I sought  out  Mr.  Toole  last  week,  and  induced 
him  to  tell  me  all  that  there  was  to  tell.  I may  say  at  once 
that  “ Walker,  London  ” is  a decided  success.  There  has  been 
a good  “ house  ’ at  each  performance,  and  the  merry  scenes 
on  the  charming  houseboat  have  been  portrayed  not  only 
in  the  comfortable  “home”  in  King  William  Street,  but 
also  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  Brighton.  On  the  author- 
ity of  “Walker”  himself,  I am  assured  that  they  have  been 
giving  as  many  as  eight  and  nine  performances  a week,  and, 
to  all  appearances,  it  looks  as  though  this  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come.  Of  course  this  means  good  business 
for  the  exchequer ; but,  it  is  whispered,  that  the  merry  little 
company  have  been  asking  the  “ Colonel  ” whether  there  is  not 
to  be  a vacation.  And  it  is  further  whispered  that  instead  of 
becoming  dizzy,  the  “Colonel,”  or  rather  “Walker,”  has 
winked  the  other  eye,  and  asked  what  greater  enjoyment, 
and  what  better  change,  they  could  want  than  spending  the 
time  merrily  in  a houseboat  on  the  river.  To  this  unanswer- 
able argument  not  a member  of  the  company  has  yet  been 
able  to  make  reply. 

There  was  one  question,  however,  that  I felt  I must  ask, 
and  that  was  when  “Walker,  London,”  intended  to  “move 
bn  ” to  the  provinces.  “ Not  yet,”  was  the  reply.  “ I know 
my  provincial  friends  will  be  expecting  me,  but  what  can  I 
do  ? The  piece  has  now  run  more  than  one  hundred  and 
nights  , it  is  still  received  with  the  heartiest  enthusiasm  ; 
and  I really  feel  that  I am  in  honour  bound  to  stay — for  a 
time  at  least.  Oh,  yes  ; I shall  eventually  go  round  the  pro- 
vinces with  my  houseboat ; but  it  will  have  to  be  later  on. 
ihere  is  no  help  for  it ; as  far  as  I can  see.”  Accordingly,  it 


will  not  be  a case  of  “ Walker,”  out  of  London  yet,  except  it 
is  an  occasional  run  to  the  Palace  or  to  Brighton. 

I here  was  still  time  before  the  voice  of  that  dreaded 
“ call  boy  ” was  heard  to  have  a chat  about  Jasper  Phipps. 
alias  Col.  Neill,  alias  “ Walker,  London.”  As  he  reclines  on 
a sofa  sipping  his  cup  of  tea,  in,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable dressing  rooms  that  one  could  possibly  imagine,  Mr. 
Toole  informs  me  that  he  has  something  more  than  a sneaking 
regard  for  Jasper  Phipps,  who  has  not  a bad  time  of  it  among 
“ the  gals  ” after  he  has  been  passed  off  as  the  rescuer  of  one 
of  them  from  a watery  grave.  And  the  reason  why  he  is  so 
partial  to  it  is  because  it  is  light  and  fresh.  In  fact, 
if  you  ask  Mr.  Toole  to  give  you  his  candid  opinion 
of  the  piece  itself,  he  says  that  it  is  one  that  has 
pleased  him  very  much.  The  idea  is  so  very  happy,  and  the 
representation  of  the  river,  with  the  cosiest  of  houseboats  in 
the  foreground,  is  so  artistically  and  faithfully  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Harker,  one  of  the  scenic  artists  at  the  Lyceum.  What 
the  genial  “ Walker  ” says  will  be  warmly  re-echoed  by  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  Mr.  Barrie’s  play. 
The  fun  is  well  sustained  from  start  to  finish,  the  interest 
never  flags  for  an  instant,  and  the  laughter  that  constantly 
fills  the  theatre  is  an  accurate  index  of  the  enjoyment  that  is 
derived.  “ Walker,  London”  would  make  a stoic  laugh.  He  is 
positively  irresistible.  His  droll  sayings,  and  the  quaint  man- 
ner in  which  he  extricates  himself  from  the  most  ludicrous 
situations,  serve,  as  it  were,  to  keep  the  fun  going  merrily. 

Of  course,  “Walker,  London,”  owes  much  to  the  support 
he  receives  from  the  loyal  little  band  who  surround  him. 
They  form,  indeed,  a happy  family.  I had  a good  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  while  chatting  with  Mr.  Toole  in  his  cosy  little 
room  which  is  hung  with  portraits  of  celebrities  of  the  profession. 
There  are  the  “heroes”  of  the  past,  and  the  “giants”  of 
to-day ; men  and  women  whose  names  are  indelibly  inscribed 
on  the  roll  of  fame.  Nor  are  the  treasures  of  “ Walker, 
London  ” confined  to  portraits.  Among  the  latest  gifts 
received  are  two  fiddles  that  belonged  to  Grimaldi.  They 
are  in  a case,  which  has  a brass  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the 
famous  clown.  Then,  later  on,  as  you  pass  to  your  stall,  you 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  interesting  collection  of  scenes  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  which  Mr.  Toole  has  had  arranged 
in  the  spacious  corridor,  and  which  are  souvenirs  of  his  suc- 
cessful visit  to  those  colonies. 

But  I have  digressed  somewhat.  I was  speaking  of  the 
happy  family  relationship  that  undoubtedly  exists  between  Mr. 
Toole  and  his  company.  They  speak  to  him  as  if  he  were 
their  “pater,”  and  when  I came  to  make  inquiry  I found  that 
Mr.  Toole  claims  that  his  is  the  oldest  stock  company  in 
London.  The  Lyceum  and  Haymarket  companies  are  also 
stock  companies  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ; but 
Mr.  Toole  argues  that  there  are  more  changes  in  those 
than  in  the  one  over  which  he  so  felicitously  presides.  Mr. 
Toole  has  not  been  actor-manager  more  than  a dozen  years, 
but  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone,  Mr.  Westland,  Mr.  John  Billing- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Shelton  have  been  associated  with  him  for°a 
longer  period  even  than  that ; while  Miss  Liston,  Miss  Van- 
brugh, Miss  Mary  Brough,  and  Mr.  Lowne  (not  to  mention 
any  of  the  others)  have  served  a very  good  “apprenticeship.” 
And  I make  bold  to  say  that,  if  asked  individually,  they 
would  each  one  acknowledge  they  were  very  happy,  and  no- 
thing would  tempt  them  to  leave  the  “Governor.” 

But,  before  I take  leave  of  “ Walker,  London,”  I must  not 
fail  to  record  his  appreciative  remarks  on  the  recent  distinc- 
tion conferred  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  “ I was  very 
pleased,”  he  said,  as  he  recalled  the  interesting  event,  “ and  I 
am  sure  it  is  gratifying  to  the  entire  profession.  We  feel 
proud  of  the  compliment  paid  to  one  who  does  so  much  for 
all  that  pertains  to  the  stage,  its  charities,  and  its  innumer- 
able societies.”  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Irvmg 
in  the  little  dressing  room,  but  “ Walker,  London,”  expects 
to  have  one  very  soon  of  his  friend  in  his  robes  as  a doctor  of 
letters.  And,  in  the  words  of  a well  known  saponaceous 
advertisement,  “ he  won’t  be  happy  till  he  gets  it.” 

Mrs.  G.  A.  S. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

From  Morn  till  Midnight : — On  a ’Bus. 

It  was  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  I believe,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  modesty,  once  remarked  that  he  laid  no  claim  to 
the  possession  of  exceptional  erudition,  or  supereminent 
culture,  but  that  he  flattered  himself  that,  in  the  art  of  look- 
ing out  of  window  on  a rainy  day,  he  was  an  almost 
unequalled  proficient.  I am  not  skilled  at  looking  out  of 
window  ; and  I consequently  envy  those  who  excel  in  the  con- 
templation of  things  and  people  from  a casement.  I have  heard 
of  a gentleman,  who  resided  on  that  short  terrace  in  front  of 
the  sea  at  West  Brighton,  near  Medina  Villas,  and  known  as 
the  “ Quarter-deck,”  who  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  who  used  to  recline  in  an  easy  chair  all 
day  long,  carefully  sighting  with  a telescope  every  vessel  that 
passed  across  his  field  of  vision,  and  carefully  tabulating  the 
tonnage  of  the  passing  craft  in  a book  specially  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

I have  lived  for  about  five  years  in  Victoria  Street,  up  three 
pair  of  stairs  ; and  I have  five  windows  looking  on  the  lengthy 
thoroughfare  in  question.  I feel  persuaded  that,  during 
five  years’  occupancy  of  my  flat,  I have  not  looked  out  of  the 
window  a dozen  times.  Let  me  see.  Once  roused  to  enthu- 
siasm by  the  strains  of  “ The  Campbells  are  Coming,”  or 
“The  Men  of  Harlech,”  or  “ Highland  Laddie,”  I threw  up 
the  sash  to  see  the  London  Scottish  march  past.  I have  also 
occasionally  thrust  my  head  out  of  window  to  take  note  of 
some  monster  Trade  Union  procession,  trudging  alongto  hold  a 
demonstration  in  Hyde  Park;  and  a Sunday  or  two  ago,  the 
entire  household,  Self  included,  rushed  to  the  windows  to 
behold  the  passage  of  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  pictur- 
esque processions  I had  ever  seen.  It  was  a gathering  of 
Roman  Catholic  school  children,  who  were  going,  so  I under- 
stood, to  visit  Archbishop  Vaughan,  at  the  Archiepiscopal 
residence  hard  by,  and  to  listen  to  a sermon  from  a little  boy- 
preacher. 

Onward  they  came  in  their  thousands.  Little  boys,  brave 
in  rosettes  ; tiny  mites  of  girls  in  white,  smiling  under  gauze 
veils ; priests  in  full  canonicals ; banners,  tapers,  crosses, 
waxen  images,  and  three  brass-bands  playing — whatever  do 
you  think  ? Why,  melodies  from  the  “ Stabat  Mater."  Yes, 
the  sublime  airs  of  the  “ Inflammatus,"  and  the  “ Cujus 
Animam  ” were  grandly  audible  ; and  as  I listened  to  Rossini’s 
immortal  music  I remembered  that  nearly  half  a century  ago 
my  mother,  who  was  a Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England, 
proposed  to  give  a performance  of  the  “Stabat  Mater”  at  the 
Castle  Hotel,  Richmond;  and  that  no  sooner  had  she  adver- 
tised the  concert,  than  the  local  clergy  preached  so  fiercely 
against  her,  and  conscientious  persons  distributed  so  many 
hundreds  of  handbills  warning  Richmond  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Babylon,  that  the  poor  gentlewoman  was  fain,  in 
sheer  despair,  to  give  up  her  enterprise,  after  losing  many 
pounds,  to  the  immediate  detriment  of  five  small  boys  and 
girls,  who  wrere  continually  demanding  roast  mutton. 

Thank  goodness,  there  is  something  like  toleration  in  Eng- 
land now-a-days,  and  I did  not  hear  any  cries  of  “No 
Popery  ! ” as  the  thousands  of  little  Catholic  school-children, 
with  their  flowers,  their  candles,  and  their  banners,  trotted  by. 
I have  been  looking  very  attentively  out  of  window  recently. 
Fortunately,  the  weather  has  been  so  hot,  that  I have  not 
had  much  to  fear  on  the  6core  of  bronchitis ; and  as  I have 
had  a sharp  attack  of  hay  fever,  or  summer  catarrh,  without 


opening  the  windows  at  all,  I thought  that  on  the  principle 
acted  upon  by  Sydenham,  I might  cure  my  cold,  by  throwing 
open  the  windows  as  widely  as  possible.  You  will  remember 
that  the  illustrious  physician  in  question  was  a martyr  to  the 
gout,  and  after  trying  ever  so  many  remedies  for  podagra, 
he  went  up  one  wintry  night  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  un- 
bandaged his  gouty  foot,  and  sat  on  the  tiles  in  the  midst  of 
storm  and  sleet  for  two  hours.  Next  day  the  gout  had  quite 
left  him.  Perhaps  the  story  is  not  true,  and,  possibly,  it  may 
have  been  not  Sydenham  but  some  other  physician  who  ven- 
tured on  the  hazardous  experiment ; but  I found  the  anecdote 
in  my  commonplace  book,  just  as  I have  set  it  down.  When  I 
looked  from  the  window  in  Victoria  Street,  and  beheld  the 
almost  constant  succession  of  omnibuses  and  road  cars 
streaming  towards  Westminster  Abbey,  or  towards  Victoria 
Station,  there  came  over  me  a feeling  of  amazement.  Is  it 
not,  indeed,  surprising,  astounding,  to  behold  these  clattering 
corteges  of  huge  arks  on  wheels,  crammed  inside  and  out 
with  passengers,  and  drawn  only  by  two  horses,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  way  inconvenienced  by  the  mighty  load 
they  have  to  draw  ? Probably  you  may  be  of  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  at  all  in  a ’bus  ora  road-car.  You 
have  grown  accustomed  to  it,  even  as  the  cows  and  sheep  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  sight  and  the  sound  of  a passing 
railway  train,  from  which,  when  Sir  Francis  Head  wrote  his 
“ Stokers  and  Pokers,”  dumb  animals  used  to  scamper  away 
in  a fright.  But  to  me  omnibuses  are  a continual  subject  of 
astonishment,  and,  indeed,  I am  continually  wondering  at  the 
sights  with  which  I make  acquaintance  in  this,  the  most 
wonderful  city  on  the  world. 

I wonder  why  cholera,  smallpox,  and  scarlet  fever  are  not 
permanent  pestilences  in  the  horrible  slums  which  continue 
to  rot  in  some  parts  of  Westminster,  and  about  Soho.  I 
wonder  why  the  people,  roused  to  exasperation  by  the  selfish 
and  stupid  locking  up  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  do  not  up- 
root the  railings  of  a garden  which  would  afford  harmless 
recreation  to  thousands  of  children  cooped  up  in  narrow  courts 
and  alleys,  and  of  years  too  tender  to  be  able  to  reach  the  parks 
without  escort : in  fine,  to  my  reasons  for  astonishment  there  is 
no  end ; nor  will  there  be  till  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  comes, 
Death,  when,  perhaps,  we  shall  find,  as  good  Jeremy  Taylor 
put  it,  “ that  it  is  as  easy  to  die  as  to  be  born.” 

Omnibuses,  in  particular,  excite  my  surprise  chiefly 
for  the  reason,  that,  when  I was  born,  there  were  no  omni- 
buses in  London  at  all.  The  French  maintain  that  the  great 
mathematician,  Pascal,  was  the  first  inventor  of  omnibuses, 
and  that  his  scheme  for  such  a kind  of  vehicle  lay  dormant 
for  a hundred  and  eighty  years  ; when,  in  1828,  a line  of  omni- 
buses was  established  in  the  Paris  thoroughfares.  In  the 
following  year  the  first  London  omnibus  started  fron  Padding- 
ton to  the  Bank : the  conveyance  being  introduced  by  a Mr. 
Shillibeer,  who  was  a funeral  postmaster,  and  whom  I knew 
many  years  ago.  For  some  time,  indeed,  omnibuses  used  to 
be  known  as  “ Shillibeers,”  but  the  abbreviation  of  “bus,” 
having  become  more  popular  than  a contraction  “ shilly,” 
the  first  term  was  universally  adopted. 

Of  course,  our  vivacious  neighbours  across  the  Channel 
declare  that  Mr.  Shillibeer  stole  the  omnibus  from  France, 
but  I happen  to  have  on  my  shelves  the  “ Encyclopaedia  of 
Illustration  ” of  old  Mr.  W.  H.  Pyne;  and  among  the  hundreds 
of  groups  of  figures,  animals,  and  vehicles  drawn  and  aqua- 
tinted  by  that  worthy  engraver,  I find  a veritable  omnibus 
with  the  door  at  the  back,  one  long  quadrant-shaped  window 
at  each  side,  and  a box-seat.  The  conveyance  would  hold, 
I should  say,  about  twelve  persons,  and  the  plate,  please 
observe,  was  published  in  1813,  when  we  were  in  the  very  thick 
of  our  last  and  terrific  war  with  France. 

There  is  another  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
London  omnibuses  : the  attendant,  who  stands  on  his  perch 
by  the  side  of  the  door,  helps  passengers  in  and  out,  takes 
the  fares,  and  who  is  generally  a very  civil  and  obliging 
fellow,  is  known  as  the  conductor  ; but  he  was  originally 
called  the  “ cad,”  a name,  I should  say,  borrowed  from  the 
Edinburgh  “ caddie,”  who  was  a porter,  or  messenger,  but 
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with  the  usual  cockney  fondness  for  abbreviations,  “ caddie  ” 
was  shortened  into  “ cad.’’ 

An  omnibus  conductor  now-a-days,  would,  I suppose, 
were  the  epithet  of  “cad”  applied  to  him,  resent  the 
appellation  as  a scandalous  insult;  and,  indeed,  “cad  ” has 
come  to  be  considered  a term  of  contempt,  now  extended  to 
any  mean,  vulgar  fellow  of  whatever  social  rank  he  may 
be.  The  Australians,  in  particular,  are  inordinately  fond  of 
qualifying  persons,  whom  they  do  not  like,  as  “ cads.”  If 
you  wear  clothes  of  unaccustomed  cut,  or  decline  to  accept 
three  invitations  to  dinner  on  the  same  day,  or  ask  for  a 
private  room  at  an  hotel  in  the  Bush,  you  are  sure  to  be 
called,  and  will  probably  be  denounced  in  the  local  news- 
paper, as  a “ cad  ” of  the  first  water.  The  drollest  thing  in 
connection  with  this  word,  is  that  “ cad  ” and  “ caddie,” 
are  both  derived  from  the  French  word  “cadet,"  meaning  a 
junior  member  of  a family ; and  can  there  be  anything 
genteeler  at  present  than  a cadet  at  Woolwich  or  at 
Sandhurst  ? 

When  I gaze  at  the  passing  ’buses,  I ask  myself  a question 
which  has  troubled  me  a good  deal  during  many  years,  and 
to  which  I have  never  been  able  to  give,  or  to  obtain,  a 
sufficing  answer.  We  have  all  heard  of  omnibus  drivers’ 
and  conductors’  grievances,  and  the  more  or  less  satisfactory 
readjustment  of  wages  arrived  at  after  the  last  strike ; but 
still  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  hours  of  labour  imposed 
on  tramway  and  omnibus  men  are,  to  say  the  least;  harsh, 
physically  injurious  to  their  well  being,  and  contrary  to  the 
best  interest  of  their  employers.  The  question  of  Sunday 
labour  is,  perhaps,  the  most  burning  one  of  all,  but  this 
particular  item  should  be  considered  impartially,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  circumspection. 

I hold  it,  at  the  outset,  to  be  simply  monstrous  that  any 
class  of  working  men,  be  they  skilled  or  unskilled  toilers, 
should  be  compelled  to  work  sixteen — or  even  fourteen — hours 
a day,  seven  days  a week.  If  it  be  a fact  that  such  toil  is  im- 
posed on  omnibus  drivers  and  conductors,  I say  that  the  fact 
is  a scandal  to  this  professedly  humanitarian  age,  and  a dis- 
grace to  the  taskmasters  of  the  over-driven  drivers,  con- 
ductors, and  horsekeepers.  What  time  have  these  maltreated 
thralls,  condemned  to  a worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  to  go 
to  church  or  chapel ; to  improve  their  minds  by  reading  ; to 
partake  of  a little  cheerful  recreation  ; and  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  their  wives  and  children  ? 

As  things  stand  at  present  with  the  hackney  carriage 
folk,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a case  of  work,  work,  work — ■ 
unflagging  labour,  incessant  slavery  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  night,  from  the  first  of  J anuary  to  the  thirty-first  of  December. 
Of  course,  I shall  be  told  that  these  luckless  martyrs  to  the 
public  convenience,  or  rather  of  corporate  selfishness  and  pub- 
lic indifference  to  the  interests  of  men  who  serve  that  public 
so  loyally  and  uncomplainingly,  have  certain  fixed  holidays 
allowed  them  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  are  allowed  an 
occasional  day  off  from  their  grievous  servitude.  Otherwise, 
it  seems  next  door  to  the  incredible  that  there  should  be  in 
London  some  sixteen  thousand  men,  intelligent,  able-bodied, 
and  capable,  willing  for  very  moderate  wages  to  work  sixteen 
hours  a day,  every  day  with  no  interval  for  Sabbath  rest;  and 
when  I mention  sixteen  hours  of  daily  drudgery,  I am  bound 
to  remember  that,  in  all  probability,  the  sixteen  hours  often 
practically  mean  eighteen. 

The  driver  must  be  on  his  box,  the  conductor  on  his  perch, 
by  eight  in  the  morning  at  latest,  and  it  must  be  nearly  mid- 
night ere  the  last  omnibus  returns  to  the  yard.  There  are, 
however,  many  things  to  be  done  before  and  after  the  driver 
takes  the  reins  in  hand.  The  men,  I suppose,  require  some 
refreshment  when  their  hands  are  at  last  really  free  for  a few 
hours ; on  the  whole,  it  would  be  instructive  to  learn  the 
exact  quantity  of  nightly  rest — shall  I say  enjoyed  ? — by  omni- 
bus drivers  and  conductors. 

To  me,  who  have  watched  life  on  a ’bus  almost  from  its 
beginning,  there  are  few  subjects  of  curious  meditation  more 
interesting,  than  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
fares  charged.  At  the  commencement  sixpence  was  the  uni- 


versal fare  from  the  West  to  the  East  end.  I can  well  recollect 
when  what  were  called  twopenny  “ ’busses  ’’  were  introduced. 
It  was,  I think,  in  1847  5 since  I remember  that  in  the  year 
in  question  I drew,  in  a comic  periodical  called  “ The  Man  in 
the  Moon,”  edited  by  Albert  Smith  and  Angus  B.  Reach,  a 
little  vignette  representing  a quarrel  between  an  omnibus 
conductor  of  the  old  and  expensive  school,  and  another  of  the 
new  and  cheap  one.  “ Come  on  ! ” cries  the  new  ’bus  man, 
squaring  up  at  his  antagonist ; “ Come  on  ! ” contemptuously 
echoes  the  conservative  conductor,  “d’ye  think  I’d  bemean 
myself  to  fight  a tupp’ny?” 

And,  lo  ! in  these  days  of  cheapness,  even  a twopenny  ’bus 
has  come  to  be  thought  dear.  For  a while  the  penny  ’bus 
that  journeyed  between  the  Strand  and  Waterloo  Station  was 
deemed  a marvel  of  cheapness ; but  now,  I am  told,  that  you 
can  get  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Wesminster  for  ha’penny. 
But  mark  the  artfulness  of  mankind.  From  Victoria  Station 
to  Baker  Street  the  ’bus  fare  is  threepence.  Why  three- 
pence ? Because  there  is  no  opposition  on  the  line. 
I am  told  by  a lady  who  frequently  uses  the  three- 
penny route,  that  the  horsing  of  the  ’buses  might  be 
much  improved,  and,  on  the  whole,  that  the  vehicles 
are  accustomed  to  meander  along,  in  a gentle,  but  somewhat 
dawdling  manner.  The  Irish  nobleman,  who  was  being 
carried  in  a sedan-chair,  of  which  the  bottom  unfortunately 
came  out,  observed,  “ that  but  for  the  dignity  of  the  thing,  he 
might  as  well  have  walked  ;”  and  my  feminine  informant  holds 
somewhat  analagous  opinion  touching  the  threepenny  ’buses, 
with  the  jaded  steeds,  that  travel  between  Victoria  and  Baker 
Street. 

When  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  opened,  in  1872,  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  there  was  hoisted  at  one  point  of  the  line 
of  route  a huge  placard  bearing  the  inscription,  “ The 
Greatest  Curiosities  in  Bethnal  Green  are  Outside  the 
Museum.”  . Similarly,  I may  remark,  that  to  me  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  London  omnibuses  are  to  be  found  on  the 
exterior,  and  not  in  the  interior  of  these  conveyances.  The 
Metropolitan  ’bus,  as  I first  knew  it,  was  a very  modest 
vehicle,  holding  twelve  persons  inside,  and  none  at  all,  save 
the  driver,  outside.  In  construction,  it  did  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  vehicle  I have  glanced  at,  as  figuring  in  old 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pyne’s  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Illustration,”  in  1813. 
The  roof  was  wholly  free  from  passengers,  and  years  elapsed 
before  there  was  added  to  the  top  of  the  ’bus  two  long 
rows  of  seats  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  ’bus,  and  which 
very  soon  acquired  the  popular  designation  of  the  “ knife- 
board.”  No  females  ever  climbed  to  the  “knife-board” 
eminence  ; and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  ’bus,  with  a box  seat 
available  for  a fair  occupant,  was  the  Richmond  one. 

When  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  the 
capital  for  which  was  largely  subscribed  in  Paris,  began  its 
operations,  its  promoters  held  an  Exhibition  somewhere  near 
Charing  Cross,  of  models  of  improved  omnibuses;  and  among 
these  I recall  several  with  staircases  on  the  outside,  like  those 
attached  to  the  Russian  “isbas,”  and  by  means  of  which 
the  “ knife  board  ” could  be  reached.  This  eventually  led  to 
the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  “ garden-seat  ” system, 
and  to  me  it  is  positively  delightful  to  watch,  looking  out 
of  window,  the  transformation  of  the  formerly  barren,  or  at 
the  most,  men  folk  frequented  roofs  of  the  ’busses,  into  so  many 
brilliant  parterres  of  tastefully  dressed  ladies,  who  gaily 
ascend  the  staircases,  and  seat  themselves  on  the  commodious 
benches,  at  right  angles  with  the  longitudinal  sides  of  the 
’bus. 

I have  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  hundreds  of  brilliant 
bonnets,  and  handsome  hats,  to  say  nothing  of  skirts  and  sun- 
shades of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow;  and  I only  regret  that 
the  altitude  of  my  apartments  precludes  me  from  scanning 
the  countenances  of  the  doubtless  lovely  occupants  of  the 
garden-seats.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  domestic  peace  and 
quiet,  it  is  better  that  I should  admire  the  costumes,  and  not 
become  acquainted  with  the  fascinating  lineaments  of  the 
wearers  thereof.  G.  A.  S. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


CHAPS  i and  2.— Oscar  Ford,  having  awakened,  in  a small  country  house  at  Fallington, 
after  a long  term  of  unconsciousness,  makes  inquiry  of  his  relatives  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
illness  and  the  unaccountable  absence  of  his  best  friend  Herbert  Wayne.  He  discovers 
that  he  himself  has  been  temporarily  insane,  but  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  refuse  to 
give  him  any  information  concerning  his  missing  friend.  There  is  some  mystery  about 
him  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  Ford  determines  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of 
him. 

CHAPS,  a and  4. — The  family  of  Oscar  Ford  and  his  attendant,  Tom  Carter,  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  him  amused  and  quiet,  but  he  is  impatient  ot  this  restraint,  and  more 
than  ever  eager  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Herbert  Wayne's  absence.  Alter  a time  he 
learns  that  John  Gregory,  a former  companion  of  Wayne  and  himself,  is  expected  at 
Fallington,  and  he  resolves  to  question  him  about  their  missing  friend. 


CHAPTER  V. 

John  Gregory. 

John  Gregory  was  of  about  the  same  age  as  myself— twenty 

three yet  he  was  at  least  ten  years  older.  You  know,  of  course, 

what  I mean.  Some  men  are  never  young,  and  Gregory  was 
one  of  them.  He  was  studious  and  grave.  Even  in  his 
lightest  moods  he  never  gave  way  to  hilarity.  He  could 
smile,  but  he  rarely  laughed  ; he  would  occasionally  utter  some 
words  of  caustic  wit,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  humour. 
His  temper  was  simply  immoveable.  No  one  ever  saw  him 
enraged  or  even  irritated  ) indeed,  he  seemed  to  delight  in 
dealing  with  an  irascible  and  angry  man,  and  provoking  his 
opponent  with  his  calm,  cool  method  of  rejoinder.  He  had  a 
severely  logical  mind,  and  as  a sophist  and  casuist  he  had  no 
equal  among  our  set.  He  would  defend  the  most  monstrous 
of  propositions,  apparently  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  controversy , 
and  whatever  Question  might  arise  it  seemed  a matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  he  took  one  side  or  another. 

Some  men  would  make  light  of  this  habit  of  his,  but  to  me 
it  was  detestable.  Trained  as  I had  been  in  a school  of  truth 
and  candour,  I was  unable  to  understand  how  a man  could 
argue  as  Gregory  did,  against  his  own  convictions,  and  yet  be 
sincere.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  sure  to  make 
a good ’lawyer.  I,  for  my  part,  believed  that  he  would  never 
be  an  honest  one  ; and  that  for  the  advancement  of  his  own 
interests  he  would  allow  no  scruples  to  stand  in  his  way. 

Those  who  admired  him — and  he  had  his  admirers,  I 

confess were  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  as  a fellow  of 

wonderful  invention  and  resource.  To  me  he  always  seemed 
a crafty  schemer.  In  every  small  difficulty  that  arose  during 
ourvisitto  Devonshire,  though  it  might  utterly  baffle  Herbert  and 
myself,  Gregory  was  always  ready  with  some  simple  plan 
which  ’generally  succeeded.  But  in  carrying  out  his  designs 
he  never  hesitated  to  colour  or  misrepresent  facts  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  when  we  pointed  out  that  his  statements  weie 
not  strictly  accurate,  he  would  argue  that  such  trifling 
exaggerations,  as  he  called  them,  were  necessary  and  excus- 
able. ' . 

There  seemed  to  be  no  softness,  no  tenderness,  no  sentiment 
about  John  Gregory.  The  crimes  and  misery  that  moved  Herbert 
and  myself  to  horror  or  pity,  as  we  discussed  the  news  of  the 
day,  awakened  no  such  feelings  in  his  mind.  To  him  the  sins 
and' sufferings  of  mankind  were  matters  of  absolute  indiffer- 
ence ; so  at  least  it  appeared  to  both  Herbert  and  myself.  He 
was,  ’so  to  speak,  continually  throwing  cold  water  on  our 
enthusiasm.  He  did  not  exactly  sneer,  or  assume  a lofty  air 
of  superiority  J but  he  would  oppose  to  our  indignation  or 
sympathy,  as  the  case  might  be,  a certain  chilling  common- 
sense,  often  expressed  only  by  a word  or  two,  that  was  un- 
answerable, and  made  us  feel  “ small  ” and  uncomfortable. 


Herbert  and  I fretted  at  his  companionship.  Associating 
with  us  as  our  equal,  and  as  a fellow-undergraduate,  he 
nevertheless  appeared  to  us  in  the  light  of  a sort  of  tutor  or 
guardian,  and  we  always  felt  a sense  of  restraint  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  of  relief  in  his  absence. 

In  truth  we  did  not  like  him.  Besides,  as  I have  said, 
Herbert  regarded  him  as  a rival,  and  I sympathized  with 
Herbert  in  this  feeling  as  in  all  others. 

Poor  Herbert ! The  thought  that  Amy  might  never  be  his, 
and  that  John  Gregory  might  snatch  her  from  him,  often 
depressed  him,  and  I found  it  difficult  sometimes  to  inspire 
him  with  courage  and  hope. 

“ Don’t  be  afraid,  old  fellow,”  I would  say  ; “ the  governor 
may  think  what  he  likes  of  Gregory,  but  he  will  never  induce 
Amy  to  come  round  to  his  views,  and  at  the  last  push,  I am 
sure  he  would  not  force  her  to  marry  a man  she  could  not 
love.” 

“ That’s  all  very  well,”  Herbert  would  reply ; “ but  with 
the  strong  family  affection  that  exists  among  you,  I fear  Amy 
would  never  oppose  her  father’s  wishes.” 

“ That  cuts  both  ways,  Herbert,”  I would  say  ; “the  pater 
would  never  oppose  her  wishes  when  he  found  she  was  really 
in  earnest,  and  Amy  will  stick  to  you  whatever  happens.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? ” 

“ Think  so  ? I am  sure  of  it.” 

Talk  of  this  sort  used  to  comfort  him  for  a time  ; but  some- 
how the  very  appearance  of  John  Gregory,  with  his  dark  brow 
and  his  thoughtful  look,  would  throw  him  into  another  fit  of 
despondency. 

“Oscar,”  he  said,  one  day.  “I  am  sure  that  man  is 
plotting  some  scheme  against  my  happiness  and  Amy’s  ; that 
he  is  devising  some  means  of  parting  us.” 

“ What  makes  you  think  that  ? ” I asked. 

“ I cannot  tell  you.  But  I have  a sort  of  presentiment  that 
something  will  happen — of  Gregory’s  contrivance — which  must 
render  it  impossible  for  Amy  ever  to  be  mine.” 

I attributed  these  gloomy  forebodings  to  Herbert’s  nervous 
dread  lest  he  might  lose  my  sister’s  love.  There  was  no 
foundation  for  them  ; of  that  I told  him,  I felt  assured.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  myself,  his  words  made  a deep  impression 
on  me.  I had  never  forgotten  them,  and  now  they  were  pain- 
fully revived  in  my  memory. 

Why  had  he  gone  away  as  he  had  done,  leaving  the  coast 
clear  to  his  rival  ? Was  it  possible  that  Gregory  had  had  any 
hand  in  causing  his  disappearance  ? If  so,  how  favourable 
was  the  opportunity  to  the  plotter ! Gregory  would  have 
abundant  means  of  ingratiating  himself  with  my  family 
during  my  long  illness  and  had  he  not,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  succeeded  ? Even  as  it  was,  did  I not  find  Amy 
taking  an  altered  view  of  the  man  whom  she  used  to  regard 
with  as  little  favour  as  I did  ? Was  it  possible  that  she  was 
yielding  to  my  father’s  influence,  and  that  Herbert  had  done, 
or  had  been  said  to  have  done,  something  that  might  alienate 
her  affection  ? The  bare  possibility  was  to  me  more  than  pain- 
ful. 

But  I would  watch  and  see  whether  my  suspicions  were  well 
founded  or  not. 

John  Gregory  had  arrived  with  my  father.  He  was  the 
first  to  alight  from  the  trap,  offering  his  arm  to  assist  his  host, 
who  was  stout,  and  a little  lame  from  the  effects  of  gout. 

Gregory  himself  was  what  is  called,  I believe,  by  ladies,  an 
“ interesting-looking  ” ratherthan  handsome  young  man.  He 
had  dark  hair  and  moustache,  a pale  and  somewhat  sail  w 
complexion,  thin,  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted,  refined  featur°s, 
a square  but  not  high  forehead,  a firm  chin,  and  an  expressien 
of  quiet  energy  or  obstinacy.  In  figure,  he  was  slightly  buiot, 
but  wiry  and  strong ; and  though  he  never  took  part  in  athletlic 
sports,  he  was  agile  and  enduring.  To  sum  up  the  impression 
made  by  John  Gregory’s  appearance,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
was  a man  of  character.  But  his  character,  as  I understood 
it,  was  not  of  the  kind  that  I admired. 

My  father  and  he  had  driven  over  from  Fallington,  and 
Gregory  had  brought  a large  portmanteau  with  him,  evidently 
intending  to  make  a prolonged  stay  with  us.  He  had  also 
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brought  his  fishing  rods  and  tackle.  But  his  inseparable 
companion  and  attendant,  Andrews,  was  not  with  him.  That 
faithful  follower  accompanied  him  nearly  everywhere,  and 
though  Andrews  was  always  civil  enough,  we  rather  resented 
his  attendance  on  his  master,  as  he  seemed  a sort  of  symbol 
of  Gregory’s  superior  wealth  and  position.  We  could  not 
afford  to  keep  a “ man  ” of  our  own. 

Perhaps  Gregory  left  his  attendant  behind  in  consideration 
of  our  limited  accommodation,  though  of  course  Andrews  could 
easily  have  had  quarters  in  the  nearest  village.  However,  so 
I reflected  at  the  time,  the  matter  was  not  worth  thinking 
about. 

Gregory  greeted  me  with  a cordiality  quite  unusual  with 
him.  He  shook  my  hand  heartily,  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  smiled  even  with  his  eyes. 

“ I am  glad  indeed  to  see  you  looking  so  well,”  he  said  \ “ I 
thought  the  fine  air  of  this  place  would  agree  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Gregory,”  I replied,  somewhat  coldly ; “ I 
have  greatly  benefited  by  my  stay  here,  and  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  recommending  it.” 

So  speaking,  I felt  that  I had  discharged  my  obligation  to 
him,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  thank  him  for  the 
simple  duty  he  had  done  in  bringing  me  to  town. 

But  my  tender-hearted  mother  was  more  effusive. 

“ I am — we  are  all — so  grateful  to  you,  for  your  kindness, 
Mr.  Gregory.  You  have  been  a good  friend  to  us.” 

Gregory  did  not  reply,  but  held  up  his  hand  in  deprecation 
of  further  demonstrations  of  gratitude.  I noticed  that  as  he 
did  so  he  cast  a sort  of  side  glance  at  me,  which  evidently 
had  some  meaning,  though  I did  not  understand  it. 

Amy  was  not  with  us  just  then,  but  presently  she  came 
down  from  her  room,  and  I noticed  that  she  had  taken  some 
extra  pains  with  her  toilette.  She  usually  dressed  with  taste- 
ful carelessness,  as  girls  are  accustomed  to  do  in  the  country, 
but  now  she  looked  as  neat  and  trim  as  ever  she  did  in  town. 
Perhaps  she  only  thought  it  becoming  to  “ dress  ” a little  to 
receive  a visitor — at  least  I hoped  so. 

At  the  dinner  table,  and  afterwards,  Gregory  made  himself 
very  agreeable.  Indeed,  I was  surprised  to  find  him  so  full 
of  good  spirits  and  lively  chat.  He  was  not  a gay  companion 
as  a rule,  and  preferred  to  talk  on  what  we  more  frivolous 
youths  called  “ heavy  ” subjects,  rather  than  on  lighter  themes. 
But  now  he  stooped  to  the  most  trifling  gossip.  He  had  been 
to  see  one  or  two  new  plays  in  town,  and  gave  us  amusing 
accounts  of  them  ; he  brought  several  characteristic  stories 
from  Oxford,  where  he  had  taken  his  degree  and  “ gone  down  ” 
for  good  ; and  he  had  something  to  say  about  the  latest 
scandal,  a case  of  caid-sharping  in  high  life,  which  was 
attracting  a good  deal  of  attention  just  then. 

It  was  not  until  this  last  subject  came  up  that  Gregory’s 
objectionable  habit  of  uncandid  argument  was  in  any  way 
obtruded. 

“ I think,”  he  said,  speaking  in  his  usual  calm,  cold-blooded 
tone,  “ that  society  is  too  hard  upon  what  it  calls  cheats  and 
cheating.  After  all,  in  every  game  of  chance  or  skill,  what  is 
termed  unfair  play  supplies,  properly  considered,  only  one  more 
element  of  difficulty.  If  we  are  aware  that  someone  or  other 
is  likely  to  take  undue  advantage  of  us,  we  must  look  out  for 
ourselves,  and  do  our  best  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  our 
opponents  to  outwit  us.” 

“ But,”  I said,  “ must  there  not  be  any  rule  or  code  of 
honour  in  such  matters  ? ” 

“ Certainly ; but  these  rules  and  codes  should  be  widened. 
In  all  contests  we  surround  ourselves  by  too  many  safeguards 
and  precautions,  like  the  paddings  worn  by  the  German 
student  duelists.  Remove  these  protections,  and  all  com- 
petitors will  be  on  an  equal  footing.” 

“ Then  you  would  allow  cheating  and  every  other  form  of 
unfair  play  ? ” 

“ That  which  is  allowed  cannot  be  called  unfair.  Once 
recognise  that  every  one  has  a right  to  win  in  the  best  way 
he  can,  and  every  trick  will  be  justified.” 

“ So  that  even  in  a physical  contest  you  may  strike  a foul 

blow  ? ” 


“ Why  not  ? If  you  know  that  your  adversary  may  hit 
below  the  belt,  you  will  be  on  your  guard  and  prevent  his 
doing  it.  The  French,  for  instance,  in  boxing,  permit  the 
savate — or  kicking — which  Englishmen  regard  as  disgusting. 
Yet  it  is  fair  enough  when  once  recognized.” 

“Your  argument  would  sanction  the  use  of  explosive 
bullets  and  other  atrocities  in  war?  ” 

“No  doubt,  and  thereby  render  war  more  odious,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  In  our  present  state  of  civilisation,  war  would 
become  practically  impossible  if  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in 
barbarous  times  were  not  forbidden.” 

I felt  it  impossible  to  continue  an  argument  conducted  by 
my  opponent  on  such  paradoxical  lines  as  this,  and  I suppose 
I must  have  looked  a little  annoyed. 

At  any  rate,  my  relatives,  who  had  been  listening  to  our 
little  word  combat  with  a strange  appearance  of  amusement, 
seemed  sensible  that  it  displeased  me,  and  my  mother  started 
a new  subject. 

“Do  you  like  music,  Mr.  Gregory  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Not  much,”  he  replied.  “ At  least,  not  what  you  call 
music.  The  fact  is  I am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  ‘ no 
ear,’  and  could  never  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  great 
composers.” 

“ What  ! ” cried  Amy,  “ do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
don’t  care  for  Mendelssohn  or  Beethoven,  Mr.  Gregory?  ” 

“ Atrocious  as  the  heresy  may  seem,  Miss  Ford,”  he  replied, 
“ I must  confess  that  these  great  musicians  make  no  im- 
pression on  me.  But  I like  tune.  I am  pleased  by  an  old- 
fashioned  and  familiar  ballad,  for  instance,  especially  when 
it  is  well  sung.” 

This  insensibilty  shown  by  Gregory  to  the  charm  of  that 
music  which  Herbert  and  I adored  was  well  known  to  me, 
and  did  not  improve  my  opinion  of  his  character.  We  had 
often  quoted  against  him  Shakespeare’s  lines  : 

" The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

I always  thought  that  these  words  of  Lorenzo  were  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  Gregory,  and  Herbert  agreed  with  me. 

So  it  was  with  a feeling  of  deep  annoyance  that  I found 
Amy,  when  we  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  minis- 
tering to  his  bad  taste,  or  want  of  taste.  Gregory  had  asked 
her  to  sing,  and  she  invited  him  to  select  the  pieces  he  pre- 
ferred. These  were  the  merest  rubbish — “ Sally  in  our 
Alley,”  “The  Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington,”  and  “ Coming 
thro’  the  Rye” — and  she  wasted  her  sweet  voice  upon  them  solely 
for  his  amusement.  And  she  made  him  stand  behind  her  and 
turn  over  the  leaves  for  her,  which  he  did  in  an  ignorant  and 
clumsy  manner,  making  frequent  mistakes. 

However,  he  soon  appeared  to  have  had  enough  of  this 
mild  entertainment,  for  after  the  third  song  he  did  not  ask 
Amy  to  sing  again,  so  I was  glad  when  the  evening  had  come 
to  an  end. 

Very  cordial  were  the  good-nights  exchanged  between  my 
relatives  and  their  guest.  I escorted  him  to  his  room,  but 
did  not  feel  disposed  just  then  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him.  Nor  was  he  apparently  inclined  to  talk  with  me 
alone. 

I therefore  left  him  to  his  repose,  reflecting  that  I should 
have  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  thereafter  for  questioning 
him ; and  I had  much  to  ask. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  First  Secret. 

The  morning  after  Gregory’s  arrival  was  cloudy  but  dry, 
with  a soft  south-west  wind.  We  had  some  rain  during  the 
past  week  and  the  river  was  just  in  the  right  condition  for 
fishing,  so  we  men  were  all  up  at  a very  early  hour,  and  my 
father,  Gregory  and  I,  accompanied  by  Tom  Carter,  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  the  riverside, 
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An  hour’s  sport  left  us  with  a good  basket,  to  which  Gregory 
had  contributed  a fair  share,  and  we  returned  to  breakfast  with 
hearty  appetites,  further  sharpened!  by  the  prospect  of  enjoying 
some  of  the  fine  fresh  trout  which  we  had  caught,  and  which 
our  cook  could  fry  to  perfection. 

There  was  nothing  noticeable  in  our  conversation  at  the 
breakfast  table  until  we  came  to  discuss  our  plans  for  future 
occupation  and  amusement,  and  then  Gregory  exposed  another 
unpleasing  trait  in  his  character  which  I had  always  thought 
as  significant  as  his  indifference  to  music. 

Amy  had  been  talking  with  enthusiasm  of  the  many  lovely 
walks  and  views  to  be  enjoyed  among  our  beautiful  hills  and 
valleys,  and  Gregory  listened  with  respectful  attention,  but 
evidently  without  sympathy.  I felt  annoyed,  and  I knew  that 
my  sister’s  eloquence  was  being  altogether  wasted  upon  him. 
Gregory  cared  as  little  for  the  beauties  of  nature  as  for  the 
melodies  of  Chopin  or  Schubert.  He  regarded  a visit  to  the 
country  from  the  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  as  a means 
of  obtaining  fresh  air  and  repose,  and  the  relaxation  of  sport. 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  now  said,  “that  you  will  think  me  a 
dreadful  barbarian,  Miss  Ford,  but  I am  not  a lover  of  land- 
scape. It  is,  perhaps,  a defect  in  my  nature,  but  I am  not 
gifted  with  what  is  called  the  artistic  sense.  I am,  I confess, 
not  particularly  fond  of  country  life;  perhaps  I should  enjoy 
it  more  if  I knew  something  of  geology  and  botany,  but  of 
those  sciences  I am  profoundly  ignorant.  To  ramble  in  the 
leafy  woods,  to  climb  lofty  hills  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  to  lie 
by  the  side  of  a babbling  stream  among  the  grass  and  fern 
and  dream  away  a summer  afternoon,  are  very  delightful 
occupations,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  pleasures  denied  to  me. 

“ I am  quite  sorry  for  you,”  replied  Amy,  “ For  such 
pleasures  are  to  me  and  Oscar,  in  fact  to  all  of  us,  among  our 
greatest  enjoyments.”  • 

“Yes,”  said  Gregory,  “I  can  understand  your  feeling 
though  I do  not  share  it.  My  own  taste  lies  rather  in  the 
contemplation  of  human  life  as  seen  in  cities  and  towns,  or 
even  villages.  However,  you  must  not  take  my  bad  taste  into 
account,  in  making  your  plans.  You  must  educate  me  up  to 
vour  standard,  and  I promise  you  that  I shall  be  a very  teach- 
able pupil.” 

“ But,”  observed  my  mother,  “ I am  sure  there  is  plenty  to 
see  in  this  neighbourhood  that  would  interest  and  please  Mr. 
Gregory.” 

“ Of  course  there  is,”  said  Amy,  “ if  you  care  about  old 
mansions  and  castles  and  churches.” 

“ I do,  indeed,”  responded  Gregory.  “ Especially  those 
which  have  some  historical  interest  attached  to  them. 

“ Well,”  said  Amy,  “ of  these  we  have  almost  any  quantity. 
Greystone  Castle,  for  instance,  is  only  some  ten  miles  from 
here.  It  was  terribly  knocked  about  in  Cromwell’s  time,  but 
it  was  never  ruined  and  has  been  admirably  restored.  It  is 
full  of  interesting  relics  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Restoration. 
Then  there  are  Ormsby  Manor  and  Fairleigh  Grange,  both 
Tudor  houses,  and  Carwell  and  Oakley,  private  residences, 
but  always  open  to  visitors  ; and  above  all,  that  dear,  delightful 
Westering  Bower,  some  of  which  is  said  to  be  Saxon,  and 
which  is  simply  crammed  with  curiosities  of  all  periods,  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Besides  there  are  a great  many 
beautiful  old  , churches,  some  of  very  early  date  ; in  fact,  it 
would  take  you  at  least  a fortnight,  working  hard,  to  ‘ do’  all 
the  wonders  of  our  neighbourhood.” 

“ I hope  to  see  some  of  them  at  least,”  said  Gregory. 

« Oh  ! you  must  visit  them  all,”  said  my  mother.  “ I hope 
you  are  in  no  hurry  to  go  away.” 

“ No,”  replied  Gregory.  “ I am  quite  at  your  disposal. 
Indeed  I should  be  tempted  by  your  capital  trout  stream  alone 
to  stay  longer  perhaps  than  you  would  care  to  keep  me.” 

“ You  cannot  stay  too  long,”  my  father  said  heartily.  “ We 
hope  you  will  make  this  your  home  for  some  considerable 
time.  My  young  people  naturally  are  cut  off  here  from  all 
society  and  they — indeed,  we  all — regard  your  visit  as  most 
welcome.” 

I could  not  contradict  my  father  on  this  point,  though  he 
exaggerated  the  case  not  a little,  so  far  as  he  was  speaking 


for  me  As  for  my  mother  and  Amy,  they  murmured  a much 

too  cordial  assent. 

Mr.  Ford  went  up  to  town  leaving  Gregory  to  us,  and  the 
ladies  certainly  made  the  most  of  him.  Many  of  those  ex- 
cursions which  Amy  had  planned  were  duly  carried  out  and 
in  most  cases  we  all  went  together.  Gregory,  though  he  did 
not  care  for  country  rambles,  took  undisguised  interest  in  the 
old  mansions  and  churches,  during  the  inspection  of  which  ho 
developed  a vast  amount  of  historical  and  archaeological 
learning  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  exhibited  with  no  affected 
air,  but  in  easy  chatty  style,  rendering  these  visits  to  Amy,  as 
she  confessed,  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  same  kind 
that  she  had  made  before. 

I did  not  like  the  intimate  association  between  them  which 
such  excursions  brought  about.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in 
their  intercourse  of  which  I could  well  complain.  Gregory’s 
demeanour  towards  my  sister  was  friendly  and  courteous,  but 
it  was  much  less  marked  by  a tone  of  personal  homage  or  a 
manifested  desire  to  please  than  I had  noticed  before  my  ill- 
ness. He  rarely  on  such  occasions  sought  her  side ; but 
usually  escorted  my  mother,  and  left  me  to  take  charge  of  my 
sister.  Nor  did  he  often  address  his  remarks  specially  to  her. 
If  he  aspired  to  be  accepted  as  her  lover,  no  one  surely  could 
have  acted  in  a less  lover-like  manner. 

This  conduct  on  his  part  did  not  disarm  my  suspicion.  I 
knew  Gregory  to  be  a very  clever  fellow,  wonderfully  cautious 
and  discreet.  I knew,  too,  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  I dis- 
approved of  his  pretensions  to  my  sister’s  favour.  Was  he 
attempting  to  blind  me  to  his  designs  ? Was  he  so  sure  of 
his  object  that  he  could  afford  to  appear  indifferent  or  neglect- 
ful ? 

I endeavoured  to  sound  Amy  on  the  subject. 

“It  strikes  me,  my  dear,”  I said,  “that  you  like  John 
Gregory  better  than  you  used  to  do.” 

“ You  are  right,”  replied  Amy,  quite  frankly,  “ I think  we 
have  misjudged  him.  He  has  more  feeling  than  we  gave  him 
credit  for.  I believe  he  is  a good  and  honourable  man.” 

All  this  was  said  in  the  calmest  possible  tone,  as  though 
Amy  were  praising  a picture  or  a book.  If  there  were  any 
deeper  sentiment  beneath  her  words  I,  for  one,  at  any  rate, 
could  perceive  no  trace  of  it  in  her  manner. 

This  and  other  remarks  which  she  made  from  time  to  time 
did  more  to  reassure  me  than  anything  in  Gregory’s  own  con- 
duct. 

Our  guest  and  I,  of  course,  frequently  went  out  fishing 
together,  but  we  had  little  opportunity  for  conversation.  The 
river  was  but  a few  yards  distant  from  the  limits  of  our 
grounds,  and  once  arrived  on  its  bank,  we  parted  only  to  meet 
again  after  the  morning  or  afternoon  sport.  Tom  Carter,  too, 
usually  accompanied  us  and  was  in  close  attendance  on  one 
or  the  other,  for  the  most  part  with  Gregory. 

In  the  house  I was  hardly  ever  alone  with  him,  and  as  time 
passed  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  did  not  desire  to  have  a 
solitary  colloquy  with  me,  for  he  seemed  so  to  contrive  matters 
that  one  or  other,  if  not  both  of  the  ladies,  should  always  be 
with  us,  and  they  themselves  appeared  to  fall  in  with  this 
arrangement. 

For  instance,  on  the  very  day  when  my  father  first  left  us, 
Gregory  remarked  to  my  mother  after  dinner : 

“ I hope  you  will  not  make  any  ceremony  with  me,  Mrs. 
Ford,  and  feel  bound  to  retire  with  Miss  Amy.  I think  this 
withdrawal  of  the  ladies  after  dinner  a very  unsociable  custom, 
don’t  you  Ford  ? 

“ It  is,  no  doubt,”  I felt  forced  to  reply.  “ But  people,  I 
suppose,  do  as  they  like  about  it.” 

“ Oh  ! ” laughed  my  mother,  “ I don’t  rvant  to  go,  I assure 
you  ; neither  does  Amy.  We  never  retire  when  papa  is  here, 
and  we  have  no  company.” 

“ Well  then,”  said  Gregory,  with  a grave  smile,  “ consider 
me  ‘no  company’  and  stay.” 

Failing  thus  in  obtaining  in  the  ordinary  way  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a private  conversation  with  Gregory,  I became  im- 
patient and  was  forced  to  seek  one.  So,  one  day,  when  we 
had  given  up  fishing,  or  attempting  to  fish,  for  the  trout  were 
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not  rising,  I ordered  Tom  Carter  to  carry  our  rods  and  other 
apparatus  up  to  the  house  and  proposed  to  Gregory  that  we 
should  take  a turn  in  the  grounds. 

“ With  pleasure,”  he  said  quietly,  and  so  we  walked  side  by 
side  along  the  path  that  skirted  the  river  at  the  border  of  our 
little  demesne. 

“ Gregory,”  I said,  “ I have  long  been  wishing  to  have  a 
talk  with  you,  but  have  not  found  a chance.  I will  come  to 
the  point  at  once  and  put  a plain  question  to  you.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Gregory,  quietly,  as  before. 

“ What,”  I asked,  “ has  become  of  Herbert  Wayne  ? ” 

“ I cannot  tell  you,”  replied  Gregory,  in  a firm,  decided  tone 
putting  a peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word  “ cannot.” 

“ You  cannot  tell  me  ? ” I echoed.  “ What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? ” 

“ I mean  that  I am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation about  Wayne.” 

“ Do  I understand  that  you  refuse  to  do  so  ? ” 

“ I would  not  like  to  put  it  in  so  blunt  a form.  I can  only 
say  that  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  him  which 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  answer  your  question  except  as 
I have  done.” 

“ Impossible  ? ” 

“ Practically  impossible.  I cannot  explain  myself  further, 
and  would  ask  you,  as  courteously  as  I can,  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject.” 

He  spoke  very  coolly,  very  quietly,  and  the  tone  of  passion- 
less determination  in  which  he  refused  my  request,  coupled 
with  my  burning  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth,  irritated  me,  and 
I spoke  next  with  some  warmth. 

“ Gregory,”  I said,  “ you  must  reply  more  definitely.  You 
cannot  know  how  my  mind  is  tortured  by  the  silence,  the 
mystery,  which  is  being  maintained  concerning  one  whom 
you  know  to  be  my  dearest  and  best  friend.  My  relations 
will  tell  me  nothing  about  him,  and  you  are  equally  reticent. 
Hitherto  I have  been  patient,  and  have  submitted  to  this 
secrecy,  but  I cannot  much  longer  bear  it.  I must  and  will 
learn  the  truth,  even  if  I have  to  quit  this  place  and  go  to 
London  to  discover  it.” 

I could  not  help  giving  vent  to  the  excitement  that  I felt. 
Gregory  paused  in  his  walk  and  faced  me,  looking  at  me  with 
a cold,  fixed  glance.  Then  he  spoke  as  calmly  and 
deliberately  as  before. 

“Have  you  not  considered,  have  you  not  been  told,”  he 
asked,  “what  pain,  what  distress,  you  must  cause  your 
family  by  making  this  inquiry  ? ” 

“Yes,”  I answered,  “I  know  all  that,  and  you  seem  to 
know  it  too.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  you,  Gregory,  that  it 
may  cause  my  family  infinitely  greater  distress  if  the  terrible 
suspense  and  anxiety  under  which  I have  so  long  laboured, 
and  shall  continue  to  labour  while  this  secret  is  kept  from  me, 
should  cause  my  health  to  break  down  or  my  mind  to  give 
way?  ” 

“ Have  you,”  he  asked,  “ so  little  control  over  your  feelings 
as  to  worry  yourself  into  an  illness  which  may  bring  bitter 
grief  and  suffering  to  those  whom  you  profess  to  love  ? ” 

“ I would  make  any  sacrifice  to  spare  them  pain,”  I replied, 

“ but  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  such  knowledge 
as  I demand  of  you  can  lead  to  the  result  you  fear.” 

“ Do  you  deliberately  tell  me  so  ? ” asked  Gregory,  with  a 
look  of  peculiar  significance.  “ Can  you  imagine  no  circum- 
stances accounting  for  Wayne’s  absence  of  which  you  might 
say  hereafter  that  you  wished  I had  resisted  your  entreaties 
and  remained  silent  ? ” 

He  paused,  and  I was  so  utterly  bewildered  by  his  words 
that  for  the  moment  I could  frame  no  reply.  What  could  be 
his  meaning  ? Was  it  possible  that,  after  all,  Herbert  had 
in  some  way  incurred  disgrace — whether  justly  or  not — and 
had  been  forced  to  quit  the  country  ? On  that  point  at  any 
rate  I was  resolved  to  be  satisfied. 

“ If  you  remain  silent,”  I replied,  “ I shall  be  compelled 
to  infer  that  your  hivits  point  to  some  serious  trouble  that  has 
befallen  my  friend.  Tell  me,  at  least,  that  no  reproach  has  been 
cast  upon  his  character." 


Gregory’s  answer  to  this  appeal  was  prompt  enough. 

“ None  whatever,”  he  said. 

“ Then,”  I went  on,  “ I must  put  another  question.  Is  he 
living  ? 

Gregory  again  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  some  little  time 
without  speaking.  He  was  evidently  considering  what 
answer  he  should  give,  and  my  heart  beat  fast  as  I awaited  a 
reply  which  I anticipated  by  a kind  of  instinct. 

“ For  God’s  sake  speak,”  I cried,  and  once  more  asked,  “ Is 
he  living  ? ” 

Then  in  a tone,  grave  and  calm,  but  destitute  of  any  appa- 
rent emotion,  Gregory  replied,  “ He  is  not.” 

Dead  ! Good  God  ! My  Herbert  dead  I I could  not  speak 
again.  I stood  for  an  instant  stunned  and  dazed.  Then 
every  object  within  the  range  of  my  vision  seemed  to  whirl 
round  me  ; a hissing  like  the  rush  of  waters  sounded  in  my 
ears  ; my  senses  and  my  limbs  failed  me,  and  I fell  to  the 
ground  helpless  and  unconscious. 

(To  be  continued) 

— — 0 — — — 

Royal  Wrinkles. — When  Queen  Elizabeth's  wrinkles  waxed  deep 
and  many,  it  is  reported  that  an  unfortunate  Master  of  the  Mint  incurred 
disgrace  by  a too  faithful  shilling;  the  die  was  broken,  and  only  one  muti- 
lated impression  is  now  in  [existence.  Her  maids  of  honour  took  the  hint, 
and  were  thenceforth  careful  that  no  fragment  of  looking-glass  should 
remain  in  any  room  of  the  palace.  In  fact,  the  lion-hearted  lady  had  not 
heart  to  look  herself  in  the  face  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life. 

A Melodious  Bishop. — After  he  was  Doctor  of  Divinity,  he  sang  ballads 
at  the  Cross  at  Abingdon  ; on  a market-day,  he  and  some  of  his  comrades 
were  at  the  tavern  by  the  Cross,  which,  by  the  way,  was  then  the  finest  of 
England.  I remember'it  when  I was  a freshman  ; it  was  admirable,  curious. 
Gothic  architecture,  and  fine  figures  in  the  niches ; ’twas  one  of  those 
built  by  King  Edward  for  his  Queen.  The  ballad  singer  complained  that 
he  had  no  custom — he  could  not  put  off  his  ballads.  The  jolly  doctor  puts 
off  his  gown,  and  puts  on  the  ballad-singer’s  leathern  jacket,  and  being  a 
handsome  man;  and  a rare  full  voice,  he  presently  vended  a great  many, 
and  had  a great  audience. — Fuller. 

A Model  Royal  Household. — " His  Highness’s  shall  not  put  alum  in 
the  bread,  or  mix  rye,  oaten,  or  bean  flour  with  the  same  ; and  if  detected 
he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.  His  Highness’s  attendants  are  not  to  steal 
any  locks  or  keys,  tables,  forms,  cupboards,  or  other  furniture  out  of  noble- 
men’s or  gentlemen’s  houses  where  they  go  to  visit.  Master  cooks  shall 
not  employ  such  scullions  as  go  about  naked,  or  lie  all  night  upon  the 
ground  before  the  kitchen  fire.  No  dogs  to  be  kept  in  the  Court,  but  only 
a few  spaniels  for  the  ladies.  Dinners  to  be  at  ten,  suppers  at  four.  The 
officers  of  his  privy  chambers  shall  be  loving  together,  no  grudging  nor 
grumbling,  nor  talking  of  the  king’s  pastime.  There  shall  be  no  romping 
with  the  maids  on  the  staircase,  by  which  dishes  and  other  things  are 
often  broken.  Care  shall  be  taken  of  the  pewter  spoons,  and  that  the 
wooden  ones  used  in  the  kitchen  be  not  broken  or  lost.  The  pages  shall 
not  interrupt  the  kitchen  maids.  Coal  only  (?)  be  allowed  to  the  king’s, 
queen’s,  and  Lady  Mary’s  chambers.  The  brewers  are  not  to  put  any 
brimstone  in  the  ale." — Household  Book  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Albatross. — An  albatross,  lured  by  a baited  hook,  has  just  been 
made  a prize  to  an  80-gun  ship  bearing  the  flag  of  a gallant  Admiral,  and 
has  been  dragged  on  board  in  spite  of  his  struggles  and  screams  of  rage 
and  astonishment.  After  nearly  severing  the  finger  of  a hand  which  is  en- 
deavouring to  rid  him  of  the  hook,  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  dispute  with  the 
Admiral  himself  the  right  of  his  own  accustomed  walk,  steadily  maintaining 
his  position  on  the  vessel’s  poop  against  a host  of  officers  and  a score  of 
mizen-top  men  ; at  one  time  trumpeting  or  braying  forth  a hoarse  note  of 
defiance,  and  at  another  making  his  powerful  bill  tell  on  the  deck  with  the 
sound  of  a sledge-hammer  ; now  turning  round  and  scanning  each  of  his 
surrounding  foes  with  his  treacherous  eye,  now  with  out-stretched  wings, 
describing  a circle,  as  if  to  mark  the  limits  which  none  should  transgress 
with  impunity ; then,  as  a last  resource,  using  them  in  vain  attempts  to 
rise  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  a feat  which  these  birds  are  unable  to 
accomplish  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  ship’s  deck,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
physical  formation  ; finally,  succumbing  to  superior  force,  the  pugnacious 
bird  falls  a victim  to  the  ever-rcady  knife  of  some  amateur  naturalist,  and  is 
reserved  for  future  display  in  a museum. — Sketches  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Naval  Officer. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


* Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  « Three  Women 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


(At  Lady  Velvet's.) 

Mrs.  Armful  : Notwithstanding  my  proud  boast  of  never 
giving  in  to  fatigue,  I really  feel  at  the  present  moment  ready 
to  drop.  I am  hot  and  tired,  and  I feel  it  my  duty  to  confess 
my  weakness  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  cool  myself,  and 

lC  Lady  Velvel  : Poor  dear,  you  must  be  in  a bad  way  1 
Mrs.  Armful:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I have  been 
to  several  sales  to-day  and  they  have  proved  to  be  a little  too 
much  for  me  in  this  awful  heat.  How  I pity  the  poor  assis- 
ts serving  all  day  in  such  sultry  weather.  In  some  of 
the  best  shops  I noticed  large  blocks  of  ice  here  and  there 
This  helped  to  make  the  atmosphere  and  the  surroundings  a 
little  more  bearable  to  the  weary  buyers  and  sellers-  . 

MissTabinet:  Have  you  met  with  any  grand  bargains, 
and  have  you  ruined  yourself  by  your  many  purchases  . 

Mrs.  Armful:  Not  quite.  I devoted  a considerable 
amount  of  time  in  selecting  what  I bought,  and  I think  I have 
not  laid  out  a single  shilling  on  anything  but  what  I can  use 

^ Miss' Tabinet:  It  is  so  difficult  to  buy  just  what  one 
requires  and  no  more.  Things  are  often  so  temptingly  cheap 
that  before  we  know  where  we  are  we  have  laid  m a stock  o 
goods  that,  in  our  calmer  moments,  we  realize  are  almost 
useless  to  us.  It  requires  a very  discriminating  mind  to 
know  just  what  to  reject  when  the  moment  of  temptation 
arrives  and  how  few  of  us  possess  that  valuable  quality, 
discrimination,  especially  when  we  visit  a good  sale  and  the 

things  are  bewilderingly  cheap.  «.  . 

Lady  Velvel:  One  always  has  a vague  sort  of  feeling  that 
they  will  “come  in”  for  something  or  somebody.  My  ex- 
perience has  invariably  been  “ the  somebody. 

Mrs  Armful:  Yes,  it  is  very  difficult,  I grant  you,  to 
know  when  to  say  “No  ” while  your  heart  prompts  you  to 
say"  ?es"  Bu.Lith  me  it  is  a case  of  “Once  tat.  twice 
shy.”  The  most  persevering  assistant,  gifted  with  the  mos 
winning  of  manners,  cannot  lure  me  on  to  buy  goods  just 
because  they  are  “a  wonderfully  cheap  line.”  I put  on  my 
considering  ^cap  and  treat  his  alluring  smile  for  what  it  is 
worth  and  if  my  cap  tells  me  that  the  assistant  is  trying  to 
KSfele me  intobuying  goods  that  will  never  be  worth  their 
cheapness  to  me,  I resist  all  blandishments,  and  am  firm  as 
a rock  Years  ago,  when  I was  young  and  easily  talked 

over  I found  that  it  was  hard  to  say  “No”  to  anything  good  and 

cheap  when  I went  to  a sale,  and  the  consequence  was  th 
every  available  cupboard,  drawer,  and  box  in  my  house  was 
filled  with  remnants  of  every  description,  that  I fondly  hoped 
would  prove  worth  their  cheapness,  and  come  in  for  some- 
thing some  day.  Vain  hope  ! I have  learnt  wisdom  and 
method  since  those  giddy  days,  but,  like  all  knowledge  that  is 
the  paining,  I have  had  to  pay  dearly  to  gam  it. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I know  several  people  who  always  go 
shopping  in  the  most  irresponsible  manner.  They  never  quite 
knmv  what  they  want ; they  are  quite  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that^ theywant  ^ something , but  their  ideas  of  what  that  some- 
thing  is  do  not  flow  as  easily  as  the  friends  who  accompany 


them  could  wish.  Eventually  they  take  the  shopman  into 
their  confidence  and  ask  his  advice.  The  result  of  this  is  not 

always  satisfactory,  as  he  invariably  r^comh^nfhS  unhappy 
he  is  most  anxious  to  dispose  of,  and  when  the  unhappy 
customer  gets  home  she  invariably  just  thinks  of  the  identical 
thing  she  really  wanted,  which  is  generally  something  in 

direct  contradistinction  to  what  the  P^^^l^hly5  become 
assured  his  vacillating  customer  would  highly  become 

hCMRS.  Armful:  It  is  these  sort  of  customers  that  make  the 
sales  pay  so  well.  Without  this  valuable  aid  they  would  be 
a dreary  failure.  Even  to  rich  people  there  seems  to  be 
something  peculiarly  fascinating  in  having  the  chance  of  buy- 
inTgoodsat  “half  the  original  cost,”  whether  they  want  them 
S Getting  up  a really  profitable  sale  with  genuine  reduc- 
tions in  certain  articles  on  the  principle  of; the : minnow -and 
the  whale,  is  an  art  that  is  thoroughly  studied  bZ‘he  head  0 
every  business  house  both  great  and  smalh  To  a har  y 
buyer,  sales  offer  many  advantages;  but  these  are  not  the 
cLss  of  customers  that  are  welcomed  with  effusion.  A cool 
head  and  a calculating  mind  are  not  likely  to  buy  anything 
fit  because  i.  is  cheap!  They  are  proof  agams.  all  pe— 
and  leave  the  shop  without  regrets  after  they  have  pur 

chased  the  identical  articles  they  ^^^^^  ^pping 
nut  for  before  leaving  home.  But  if  the  entire  snoppmg 
public  behaved  in  this  faultless  manner,  sales  and  sale-givers 

"fa^VEcvEc-’iwS^  hardy  buyer  then  for  I went  into 

Marshall  and  Snelgrove’s  and  bought  a lovely  sunshade  for 
I os  6d.  worth  at  least  35s.  m the  usual  way.  i wanted 
something  white  for  Henley,  and  as  I passed  down  Ox  or 

|tSet  I observed  these  lovely  parasols  in  the  window.  With- 

out  pausing  to  consider  I went  in  and  paid  my  xos.  6d  and 
brought  my  purchase  home  with  me.  I was  m a great  burry, 
oJ  possibly,  I might  have  been  tempted  to  buy  some  more  of 
?he  pretty  things  I saw  ; they  were  cheap  enough  in  all  con- 

SCmTss  Tabinet:  Did  you  only  pay  10s.  6d.  for  that  lovely 

CT“ShTisU^  myself  I looked 

VC M iTs ^Armful  ':  Were  there  many  people  at  Henley  the 

daLADYUVELVtEL<:WNot  nearly  so  many  as  I have  seen  on  former 
occasions.  The  weather  you  know,  except  on  the  last  day, 

^MRrARMFULTlt  was  a pity,  because  Henley  is  always  so  en- 
iovable  Leaving  Henley  as  an  event  of  the  past,  let  me  say  that 
I think  the  man  who  invented  the  “ Amazon  ” velvet  skirt-facm* 
was  very  wide-awake,  and  he  certainly  deserves  a vote  of 
thanks  from  every  woman  who  has  to  make  her  own  frock  s 
and walk  “bout  in  them  after  she  has  made  them  Who 
among  us  has  not  railed  against  the  horrid  braid  bindings  at 
the  bottoms  of  our  frocks.  We  who  are  obliged— sometimes 
from  choice,  and  sometimes  from  necessity— to  walk  many 
miles  during  the  week,  how  often  have  we  ruefully  gazed  at 
the  frayed  condition  of  our  otherwise  tidy  frock.  How  often 
have  we  wished  we  could  do  without  the  enemy  who  frays 
so  soon  after  coming  in  contact  with  the  unfriendly  pavemen  . 
It  was  only  last  week  that  I chanced  to  come  across  this 
distinct  novelty  in  dress  binding,  and  I look  upon  it  as  a 
^ boon  and  a blessing.”  The  “ Amazon  ” cut  on 

the  bias  and  as  velveteen  cut  thus  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
ravelling materials  possible  to  imagine,  you  can  judge  of  its 
neatness  Then  it  gives  a much  smarter  appearance 
to  a gown  than  the  hideous  braids  we  have  used  so  blindly 
all  these  many  years.  Why  did  we  not  think  of  this  velve- 
teen bfodffig  before,  I wonder?  The  “Amazon”  is  sold  in 
fongths  of  three  yards,  and  in  a large  variety  of  good  colours. 

Miss  Tabinet  : How  dreadfully  close  the  omnibuses  are 
in  this  hot  weather ; some  of  them  appear  to  have  no  con- 
trivance  for  ventilating  purposes.  It  “ f ^ 

have  a small  window  opening  at  each  end  of  the  car  to  give  a 
nice  current  of  air  a chance  of  blowing  through,  and  so  taking 
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off  the  horribly  distressing  smells.  Some  of  our  ’buses  have 
these  little  windows,  but  many  of  the  newest  ones  are  without 
them.  Some  days  ago  I was  in  one  in  which  a lady  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  ventilation,  and  the  conductor,  not  too 
politely,  retorted  that,  “ If  she  was  to  write  to  the  company 
they’d  build  her  a ’bus  all  to  herself.”  The  lady  replied  that 
she  did  not  expect  that,  but  possibly  if  someone  wrote  and 
suggested  improvements  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers 
the  company  would  consider  the  matter  and  endeavour  to 
comply  with  any  reasonable  request,  and,  she  added  severely, 
“ I expect  I should  meet  with  more  politeness  from  the  com- 
pany than  from  their  employes.”  It  was  wrong  of  the  man 
to  answer  in  such  an  off-hand  way.  My  experience  of  ’bus 
conductors  is  that,  taken  as  a whole,  they  are  a very  civil  and 
obliging  class  of  men. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Have  you  seen  any  pretty  frocks  this  week, 
Lady  Velvel  ? 

Lady  Velvel:  Yes,  I saw  an  exquisite  creation  a few 
nights  ago;  the  gown  was  of  dull  French  pink  satin,  veiled  in 
chiffon,  in  stripes  of  green  pink,  and  the  other  rainbow  shades. 
The  skirt  was  long,  made  with  a Watteau  pleated  back,  and  the 
neck  cut  low  on  the  shoulders.  The  sleeves,  reaching  to  the 
elbow,  were  of  very  full  accordion-pleated  chiffon.  The  effect 
was  dainty  in  the  extreme.  Another  very  picturesque  gown  of 
yellow  brocade  was  wonderfully  smart,  made  quite  in  a great 
grandmother’s  style,  and  trimmed  with  beautiful  lace,  yellow 
with  age.  Very  modish,  indeed,  was  a walking  gown  of  an 
indescribable  green  crepon:  such  crepon  that  I wondered 
where  it  had  come  from.  It  was  too  lovely  to  be  even  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  many  of  that  ilk  seen  in  the  shop  win- 
dows day  after  day.  This  cr£pon  was  unique  in  its  beauty 
of  colouring  and  design  which  suggested  Chinese  characters 
more  than  anything  else.  The  sleeves  were  composed  of 
large  puffs  of  the  crepon  at  the  top,  the  lower  part,  from  the 
elbow  downward,  being  fine  jetted  lace.  A stylish  and  very 
youthful  looking  frock,  that  took  my  fancy  greatly,  was  of 
fawn  cloth,  prettily  trimmed  with  black  watered  silk  and 
cream  guipure  lace,  with  a suspicion  of  jet  introduced  here 
and  there. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I am  so  thankful  that  short  skirts  are 
appearing  again  for  street  wear.  It  has  been  simply  dis- 
gusting to  see  women  sweeping  the  streets  with  their  gowns. 
And  they  look  so  intensely  common  trailing,  or  hitching  up  in 
a most  unbecoming  fashion.  Every  little  girl  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  a train  for  her  Sunday  gown,  that  it  is 
small  wonder  the.  best  dressed  women  have  soon  tired 
of  such  a silly  fashion.  Then  again,  the  inconvenience  of  it 
is  terrible.  Fancy  carrying  a parasol,  a card  case  and  purse, 
and  possibly  one  or  two  small  parcels,  and  with  all  these 
having  to  spare  one  hand  to  hold  up  your  train.  I never 
would  wear  a long  dress  in  the  street,  fashion  or  no  fashion. 

1 like  them  in  the  house  immensely,  but  there  my  liking 
ends.  Good  bye,  my  dear.  I feel  ever  so  much  better  now. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Grey  Haired  One  wishes  to  know  how  she  can  darken  her  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes.  We  should  advise  you  to  go  to  an  experienced  hair 
dresser,  one  who  is  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work,  and  have  them  properly 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  far  from  town,  we  should  advise  you 
not  to  attempt  to  dye  them  yourself,  but  use  Mohammed’s  Arabian  dye 
which  is  sold  in  little  blocks,  and  can  be  put  on  daily  with  a small  brush' 
which  you  would  find  in  the  box.  This  stuff  is  very  good,  and  does  no! 
show  much  if  used  carefully  and  your  eyes  are  not  given  to  water.  Of 
course  tears  would  give  a smeary  appearance,  which  would  be  very  un- 
desirable. If  the  eyelashes  were  properly  dyed  with  a liquid,  the  colour 
would  not  cjme  off,  but  we  should  be  afraid  to  advise  you  to  do  this  your- 
se  f as  the  stuff  might  injure  the  eyesight.  If  you  ever  go  to  Paris  get 
uerlain  to  do  them  for  you.  We  are  going  to  find  out  if  this  firm  has  a 
London  branch.  We  like  their  perfumes  and  toilet  requisites  so  much. 

Mermaid.— Long  skirts  are  going  out  very  fast  forstreet  wear,  but  they 
are  still  gored.  All  the  best  dressed  women  wear  their  gowns  just  to  clear 
the  ground.  Long  dresses  in  the  streets  are  such  a nuisance  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  are  so  soon  getting  tired  of  them  ; and  it  is  a very  dirty 
tashion  also,  especially  in  London,  where  the  streets  are  not  too  clean.  It  is 


wretched  to  see  women  sailing  along,  sweeping  up  every  bit  of  filth  they 
come  in  contact  with. 

Twisty.  What  a funny  nom  de  plume ! You  are  anxious  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  dandruff  in  your  hair  ? Well,  we  should  advise  you  to 
wash  it  every  other  day  in  hot  water,  into  which  you  must  put  a little 
Californian  Borax.  This  is  a capital  thing  to  use,  and  not  expensive.  If 
that  does  not  entirely  make  it  disappear,  write  to  Mrs.  Fairbanks  for  some 
oi  her  Dandrifine.  This  we  know  will  remove  it  entirely. 

Margot.— We  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  nasty  oil  spoils  a good 
sa  ad  It  certainly  does.  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  salad  oil 

sold  by  Barto  Vail*  (21,  Haymarket).  It  is  quite  the  best  we  have  ever 
used. 

wW°uLIfJBE  Traveller  asks  us  the  best  way  of  proceeding  to  Norway, 
We  should  advise  you  to  join  one  of  Cook's  Tours.  They  are  well  con- 
ducted, and,  as  you  say  you  have  no  friends  to  go  with  you,  it  would  be  far 
pleasanter  to  join  an  expedition  of  this  kind  than  to  start  alone,  and  it  would 
also  cost  you  less.  Messrs.  Cook  will  send  you  every  particular  concerning 
their  tours  if  you  write  to  them.  We  can  quite  sympathise  with  your 
esire  to  travel  if  you  have  lived  all  your  life  in  such  a place  as  Holbeach. 

P airy.— Do  not  take  up  skirt  dancing  as  an  amusement.  It  is  over-dona 
and  is  no  longer  fashionable  at  the  best  houses.  If  you  want  to  go  in  for 
it  as  a profession,  learn  it  by  all  means,  but  learn  it  thoroughly  or  leave 
it  alone  altogether. 

Anxious.  Have  your  carpet  well  washed  with  Oliver's  Soap.  Do  not 
let  your  servants  wet  the  carpet  too  much,  or  it  will  take  such  a long  time 
o dry ; and  be  sure  the  cloths  they  use  for  rubbing  it  are  quite  clean,  and 
give  them  a good  supply. 

C.  C.  M.— It  is  impossible  to  go  into  your  case  in  these  columns  If  you 
conform  to  our  rules  we  might  be  able  to  give  you  the  advice  you  require. 

Worried  Wife.— It  is  difficult  to  find  any  cure  for  bad  temper. 
Doubtless  your  husband  has  business  worries  which  he  does  not  tell  you 

° , A great  men  suffer  from  bad  temper  simply  through  dyspepsia. 

ey  eat  or  drink  things  which  do  not  agree  with  them,  and  consequently 
their  digestion  becomes  all  wrong,  and  their  temper  along  with  it.  If  this 
is  what  your  husband  suffers  from,  try  and  get  him  to  take  Pepsin.  Or 
you  might  mix  some  of  Benger's  Peptonizing  Powders  in  his  food  Do 
not  worry  your  husband  by  contradicting  him  ; simply  let  matters  shape 
emselves  and  doubtless,  when  he  sees  you  always  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
not  inclined  to  argue  with  him,  he  will  be  as  good  tempered  as  he  was  in 
ormer  times.  Men  are  easily  soothed  if  women  go  to  work  in  the  right 
way ; but  it  is  fatal  to  a woman  if  her  face  wears  a frown,  aDd  she  meets 
her  husband  on  his  return  with  a hundred  and  one  petty  complaints.  Far 
better  that  he  should  not  find  her  at  home  than  find  her  up  to  her  eyes  in 
work  and  full  of  domestic  worries. 

SOLO.-Rowland’s  Macassar  Oil  is  the  best  thing  you  can  use.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless  and  gives  the  hair  a delightful  glossy  appearance. 

F.  L.  O.-No,  we  cannot  advise  you  to  go  in  for  dressmaking  as  a busi- 
ness unless  you  have  a distinct  taste  for  it  and  a large  amount  of  capital 
and  business  energy.  The  dressmaking  of  to-day  amounts  to  an  art  and 
one  must  not  only  be  able  to  fit  well,  but  be  a competent  authority  on 
colour  blending,  and  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  difficult  art  of 
combining  simplicity  of  style  with  extreme  elegance.  As  you  think  of 
starting  business  in  a country  town,  perhaps  you  might  succeed,  but  we 
should  strongly  advise  you  to  spend  at  least  a year  in  some  good  London 
house  before  starting  business  on  your  own  account.  You  seem  to  have 
little  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  work  you  contemplate. 

Charlotte  C.  (Worcester),  also  tells  us  she  has  been  spending  too  much 
money  upon  dress  lately,  asks  our  advice  as  to  home  dressmaking.  She 
has  a taste  for  millinery,  and  always  trims  her  hats  and  makes  her  bonnets  • 
but  fears  to  commence  to  make  her  own  dresses  lest  from  a smart  dresser’ 
she  should  develop  into  a dowdy  one.  Nonsense.  If  you  have  a taste  for 
millinery  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  same  good  taste  will  develop  itself 
in  dressmaking,  and  you  will  never  be  dowdy.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to 
make  your  own  gowns  if  you  only  have  patience  and  courage.  Bodies  we 
own,  are  a little  difficult  to  make ; but  arm  yourself  with  good  patterns^ 

. g6t.f  paPer  Pattern  as  wel1  “ a flat  one-and  you  will  find 

that  half  the  difficulty  of  making  a symmetrical  bodice  has  dis- 
appeared The  difficulty  most  young  dressmakers  experience  in  getting 
heir  skirts  to  hang  well  and  gracefully  must  be  considerably  obviated  in 
these  days  by  the  various  ready-made  bands  on  which  to  fix  the  under 
skirt  The  best  we  know,  having  used  it  ourselves,  is  the  Vorwerk  Skirt 
and  Petticoat  Band,  by  use  of  which  dresses  may  be  draped  gracefully 
over  the  underskirt.  Being  already  lined  they  are  ready  for  use,  and  are 
very  cheap  and  economical.  They  are  made  to  suit  children’s  as  well  as 
adies  garments,  and  can  be  had  in  all  colours,  stripes,  etc.,  to  match  the 
underskirt.  The  Vorwerk  bands,  as  their  name  denotes,  are  of  German 
manufacture. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

♦ 

VII. 

mTTE  SOUTH  OH  IHELAHD. 

There  be  millions  in  this  toiling,  hurrying,.  and  worry- 
ing age  wh0  rhequ^e  Thousands'1’'!!!  “ this63 murky,  foggy 

round  of  the  r^ce*!“'Th™«en'Sa?m™of0^n 

^de“?f  TheyTave  just  their  one  holiday  in  the  year  and 

whTlhfteyTu^ 

Set  * r^teUtrriu^est T'few  short 

trips  in  which  not  much  time  need  be  consumed  m reachm 

back  with  them  a greater  knowledge  of  the  beau.^offte 
“distressful  country,  its  people,  its  lass  , least  ; 

national  life,  its  exquisite  scenery,  all  that  g ves  1 1 at  mast  ^ 

an  Irishman's ; eyes ;, the  nght  to  the  ^ ^ ^ impart. 

“ifttle  to  is  lost  in  reaching  Holyhead,  from  whence,  either 

SeaSerSsPlthed;dartve  fnaTout  “five  Ours  at  Dublin.  Here 
SithTn  an  horn's  train  journey,  is  some  of  the  loveliest  of  Irish 

“Tti’hem  stroll  through  the  lovely  glen  of gargle d stand 
on  Killiney  Hill,  with  its  beautiful  view  of  Dublin  Bay 

hanging  the  “ta^  str”  “se  beneath  climb  up 

the  power  of  Kathleen’s  “ unholy  blue  eyes,  those 
the  power  u ^ west  where’er  he  turned  still 

iSn^U™erS«Xro^fu| 

“^s  gKem,"e  Sfel„h  s 

nieht  Slimibiya!  Hote'hclose^o  the  Seten  Churches,  where 

the  Kitchen  ” of  St.  Kevin,  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  humour, 
in  which  (618)  the  saint  is  said  to  have  been  interrcd  Th  y 
ran  stroll  through  the  picturesque  vale  ot  Clara,  H 

the  swift-flowin"  Avonmore.  Within  easy  reach  is  the  sw 
vale ’of  Avoca?’  immortalised  by  Moore  in  his  wel .known 
mrlndv  Trulv  the  visitor  feels  in  this  lovely  spot  that  the 
Irish^poet  said  only  the  truth  when  he  declared  that  “the  last 
ravs  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart,  ere  the  bloom  of  that 
valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart.”  Conv^is^hog 
of  Wooden  Bridge,  where  we  once  spent  am  J y 

eVeHivignth.leUhe  haVbeen  thus  occupied,  made  Dublin  his 

" IT?':? 

^irvStrth^r^lTg^Lving 


visited  the  Castle,  the  beautiful  Hall  of  St.  Patrick  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  all  of  whic 
he  may  do  in  a few  days,  the  tourist  can  take  train  for 
Cork  yHere  again  he  can  fix  his  headquarters  for  a few 

days,  and  see  the  lovely  surroundings  o£ College' 

In  Cork  itself  is  the  picturesquely  placed  Queen  s College 
with  its  magnificent  memorial  window  to  the  late  Georg 
Boole  the  great  mathematician  ; a fine  view  of  Cork :and l its 
neighbourhood  may  be  had  by  mounting  the  Codege  tower ; 

He  may  help  in  ringing  those  famous  “ Bells  of  Shandon.^ 
which  ‘^soundso  grand  on  thepleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 
lie  can  sail  down  that  same  beautiful  river  to  Q^enstown  and 
see  one  of  the  grandest  harbours  in  the  world.  He  may  branen 
off  to  Youghal,  and  steam  up  the  Biackwater,  the^  Inh 
Rhine  ” to  Cappoquin,  and  go  over  Lismore  ’ 

view  from  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  m lreiand 
T Ts  the  Irish  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  He 
must  not  turn  his  back  on  the  “ Blarney  stone,  but  drive 
round  by  the  Glen  of  Woodside  to  Blarney  Castle,  and  try  to 
kiss  the7  famous  block  from  the  battlements  There  are 
some  extremely  pretty  drives  about  the  neighbourhood  of 

^ wTu 

Cathedral  with  its  spires  of  240  and  180  feet, 
repay  a visit.  Then  the  tourist  has  before  him  not  the  lea 
interesting  and  beautilul  part  of  his  trip.  We  advise  him  to 
do  ,S  “!be  can  possibly  spare  the  to) b> ' coach  He 
starts  for  Killarney,  via  Macroom.  Thus  he  passes  tne 
Franciscan  ruins  of  Kilcrea  Abbey  and  Kilcrea  Castle,  the 
fown  of  MaTroom  the  magnificent  glen  scenery  through 
InchReela,  the  source  of  the  Lee  at  GonGa  ’ , r,  in 

TrSud”' ^rSffvAUTTTy  aTdltsTay'machmg  the 

the  picturesqueness  and  loveliness  of  which  are  not  to 

^ThaH/isitorwill'befhstidious  indeed  who  will  not  be  delighted 

wiTT  short  rest  at  Eccles  Hotel.  th«  - W ore 

have°ever  toT “z““hat  horn ' Glengariff  to  Killarney 
Gradually  ascending,  each  peep  of  fresh  scenery  in  piecipitous 
rock^and  rugged  mountain  pink,  by 

tVl_  rlistant  sea  view,  appears  more  and  more  enenanuug. 
From  Glengariff  to  Kenmare  is  simply  one  series  of  “fSPj* 

-“SSSS 

slopes,  tne  10  e gd  In  some  future  article  we  shall 
Sal  separately 

experience  of  one  who  has  lett  Dresent  all  we  can 

iy“’sa”^nneSfewdXaPys  at'Killarney  and  then  get  off  by 
raff  to  Tralee,  the  chief  town  of  Kerry;  from  thence,  also  by 
ail,  ,0  Listowel,  and  on  to  Tarbert  by  car  ; cross  the  tey  to 
Kilrush  revel  in  the  unsurpassed  grandeur  of  the  cliffs  at 
Ki  kee  on  which  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ‘ ‘ make  and  break 
visff  the  wonderful  caves  there.  Now  make  for  Ennis  by 

STn  K ;frsT  » Stone, 

UkUand  aU to  be  c^paSed  inThTspace  of  a fortnight  from 
tie  time  you  start  from  England  unto  you  arnve  back  at  your 
domestic  hearth. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

4 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  SCRAPS  ? 

M.  Achille  Suzanne  has  been  so  courteous  as  to  send  me, 
from  the  Place  Parmentier,  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  a copy  of  a 
little  book  of  a hundred  and  seventy  pages,  purporting  to  be 
the  third  series  of  his  “ Petite  Encyclopedic  Culinaire,”  being 
“ Cent  Cinquante  Manieres  d’Utiliser  les  Restes  ; ” a concise 
little  manual  for  the  use  of  housekeepers  who  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  make  dainty  dishes  out  of  scraps.  M. 
Suzanne  has  also  sent  me,  in  an  autograph  inside  the  cover  of 
his  book,  an  inscription  too  flattering  to  be  reproduced  here. 
I have  read  the  manual  from  beginning  to  end  with  great 
interest,  and  I hope  with  some  benefit  to  myself,  in  which 
benefit  I wish  my  readers  to  share.  The  author  good- 
naturedly  traverses  Boileau’s  famous  assertion— to  be  sure,  the 
great  satirist  made  it  in  verse,  and  poets  are  apt  to  be  some- 
what arbitrary  in  their  statements — that  a dinner  warmed  up 
again  was  never  good  for  anything.  M.  Suzanne  proves  to 
demonstration  that  when  a dinner,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is 
re-cooked  with  skill  and  discrimination,  “ metamorphosed  with 
taste,  and  presented  under  an  appetising  form,”  it  can  be 
made  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  it  was  in  its  original 
shape. 

Thus,  the  author  of  the  Little  Culinary  Encyclopaedia  tells  us 
how  to  “accommodate  ’’the  “restes,”  or  scraps  of  beef,  mutton, 
veal,  poultry,  game,  fish,  and  even  of  bread.  Let  us  see  how  he 
deals  with  the  staff  of  life.  The  households  must  be  few  in 
which  there  will  not  be  found  remains  of  the  bread  of  yester- 
day, or  the  day  before  yesterday.  These  stale  crusts  may  be 
made  into  “ Panada,”  by  placing  the  bread  broken  into  bits 
into  a stewpan,  covering  it  with  water,  and  steaming  it  with 
salt  and  pepper.  The  bread  must  be  allowed  to  soak  for 
twenty  minutes ; then  the  stewpan  is  put  on  the  fire,  and 
stirred  with  a wooden  spoon  until  it  boils.  An  ounce  of 
butter  is  then  added,  and  the  “ Panada  ” is  allowed  to  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour.  Just  before  serving,  another  piece  of 
butter  must  be  added,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  If  you  like, 
you  may  moisten  your  “ Panada  ” with  broth  or  with  milk, 
instead  of  water. 

“ Klossen,”  German  fashion,  may  be  made  from  very  stale 
bread  soaked  in  hot  milk,  then  drained  and  put  into  a stew- 
pan with  butter.  It  is  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
ginger;  then  it  is  made  into  little  rolls,  and  poached  or 
steamed,  and  finally,  they  are  served  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  accompanied  by  any  one  of  a long  list  of  sauces,  the 
composition  of  which  M.  Suzanne  exactly  prescribes.  You 
may  have  over  your  stale  bread-rolls  Spanish,  Bechamele, 
mayonnaise,  tartar,  ravigote,  mustard,  mint,  horseradish, 
curry,  tomato,  piquante,  or  mi&tre  d’hotel  sauce.  With  a 
little  hunger,  which  is  the  best  sauce  of  all,  “ Klossen  ” will  in 
addition  be  found,  I should  say,  a very  appetising  dish.  Finally, 
the  stalest  of  stale  bread  can  be  utilised  by  grating 
it  and  passing  it  through  a tammy  for  use  in  egging  and 
bread-crumbing  cutlets  and  rissoles.  M.  Suzanne  has 
half  a dozen  recipes  for  making  bread-puddings,  both 
in  the  French,  German,  and  English  manners.  He  . 
has  also  had  the  good  sense  to  import  into  his  volume  a 
capital  recipe  for  that  truly  British  dish,  Bubble  and  Squeak, 
and  he  has  also  one  for  Toad-in-the-Hole ; although,  I may 
hint  to  him,  in  connection  with  the  last-named  dainty,  that 
on  the  Continent  I have  frequently  met  with  a mutton  cut- 
let baked  or  fried  in  batter,  but  served  singly  and  called  a 
cutlet  “a  la  Nelson.”  He  seems  equally  well  acquainted 
with  our  dry  and  buttered  toast,  with  chicken-and-ham  sand- 
wiches, and  even  with  water-zootje,  which  he  aptly  observes 
may,  in  the  case  of  salmon,  be  served  cold  as  well  as  hot.  I 
dissent,  however,  from  my  esteemed  colleague  when  he  says 
that  a mayonnaise  sauce  should  be  served  apart,  with  cold  water- 
zootje  of  salmon.  Ifthezootje,  or  liquor  in  which  the  salmonhas 
been  boiled,  with  a diversity  of  herbs,  have  a glass  of  white  wine 
added  to  it,  it  will  need  no  kind  of  sauce  at  all  beyond  cayenne,  or 
Nepaul  pepper.  Many  of  these  hundred  and  fifty  recipes  for 
turning  the  scraps  to  account  are  familiar  to  English  plain 


cooks  , but  there  are  many  more  which  will  be  of  the  nature 
of  a new  revelation  to  British  housekeepers;  and  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  send  for  M.  Achille  Suzanne’s  “ Petite 
Encyclopedic  Culinaire,  ’ which  is  procurable,  I should  say, 
at  Ilachette  s,  King  William  Street,  and  not  in  Piccadilly,  as 
was  recently  stated  in  a number  of  Sala’s  Journal. 

This  week  we  only  give  miscellaneous  recipes,  as  we  are 
changing  our  cook,  and  have  been  dining  out  and  about. 
Next  I think  of  giving  a page  of  Scottish  cookery. 


RECIPES. 

Braised  Fowl.— Bone  the  breast,  and  fill  it  with  forcemeat.  Lay  the, 
bones  and  any  other  poultry-trimmings  into  a stewpan,  and  the  fowl  on 
them.  Put  to  them  an  onion,  a bundle  of  herbs,  three  blades  of  mace, 
a pint  of  stock,  and  a glass  of  sherry.  Cover  the  fowl  with  slices  of 
bacon,  and  then  with  white  paper  ; cover  the  whole  close,  and  put  it  on  a 
slow  stove  for  one  hour.  Then  take  it  up  ; strain  the  braise,  and  skim  off 
the  fat  carefully  ; set  it  on  to  boil  very  quickly  to  a glaze,  which  put 
over  the  fowl  with  a brush.  Before  glazing,  put  the  fowl  into  the  oven 
*or  a few  minutes,  to  give  a little  colour.  If  you  are  an  abstainer  leave 
out  the  sherry  ; but  practically  there  is  no  harm  whatever  in  using  a little 
wine  in  cookery.  All  the  alcohol  evaporates  in  boiling,  and  only  the 
flavour  remains. 

Red  Mullets  Broiled. — The  best  method  of  dressing  red  mullet  is 
to  broil  them  11  Maintcnon  M fashion ; take  out  the  gills  and  wipe  them 
with  a dry  cloth  from  the  head  to  the  tail ; flour  them  ; take  a half-sheet 
of  letter-paper,  butter  it  well,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt  ; rub  a little 
butter  over  the  mullet  and  season  it ; envelop  it  in  the  paper,  fasten  the 
ends  securely  ; broil  for  twenty  minutes  ; serve  in  the  paper.  They  are 
served  without  any  other  sauce  than  plain  melted  butter,  to  preserve  the 
high  flavour  of  the  liver. 

Fowl,  Country  Captain. — Cut  a fowl  in  pieces  ; shred  an  onion 
small  and  fry  it  brown  in  butter ; sprinkle  the  fowl  with  fine  salt  and 
curry  powder,  and  fry  it  brown  ; then  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
pint  of  broth ; stew  it  slowly  down  to  a half,  and  serve  it  with  rice. 

Leg  of  Mutton,  Polish  Way. — Choose  a good  leg,  hung  till  tender, 
pare  the  thin-end  bone,  and  lay  it  in  an  earthen  pan,  just  deep  and  large 
enough  to  hold  it.  Mince  two  or  three  onions,  the  same  of  carrots  and 
celery-roots  ; fry  with  clarified  fat,  moisten  with  three  glassfuls  of  vinegar, 
and  the  same  of  water ; let  the  liquid  boil,  add  to  it  some  sprigs  of 
aromatics,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  basil,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  parsley,  cloves,  and 
peppercorns  ; continue  boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  Take  then  the  stewpan 
off  the  fire,  let  the  marinade-stock  nearly  cool,  pour  it  over  the  leg  of 
mutton ; which  macerate  therein  for  twenty-four  hours,  turning  several  times. 
Draw  the  leg,  wipe  it  on  a cloth,  put  into  a roasting  pan  with  a good  piece 
of  butter,  and  push  into  a oven  not  too  hot ; half  an  hour  after  baste 
with  two  gills  of  the  marinade-stock  and  a pint  of  sour  cream  (sonitane)  ; 
finish  cooking  the  leg,  basting  frequently,  then  place  it  on  a dish,  strain 
the  cooking  stock,  reduce  it  on  the  fire  until  nicely  thickened,  then  pour 
it  over  the  leg,  and  put  a raffle  to  the  bone. 

Rissoles  (another  way). — Pick  from  the  bones  and  skin  any  kind  of  cold 
poultry  ; weigh  it,  and  add  one-third  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  a little  cold 
melted  butter,  a small  onion,  previously  boiled  and  finely  minced,  pepper, 
salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  bind  it  together.  Roll  out  thin  some 
trimmings  of  puff  paste  ; cut  it  in  two-inch  square  pieces ; put  in  the  middle 
of  each  a teaspoonful  of  the  mince;  fold  the  paste  over  it,  and  shape  it  with 
a cutter.  Egg  the  shapes,  dip  them  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  lard ; 
serve  dry,  garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  take  care  that  the  edges  bo 
perfectly  closed. 

Young  Rabbits  Marengo  Fashion. — Cut  up  a rabbit  as  fora  ragout ; drain 
and  clean  it  from  blood  ; put  it  into  a stewpan  with  oil,  salt,  pepper,  a head 
of  garlic,  half  a bay  leaf,  and  nutmeg  ; let  it  stew  gently  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; then  take  away  half  of  the  oil,  and  add  mushrooms  and  chopped 
parsley  ; take  out  the  bay  leaf  and  garlic,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter 
■ rolled  in  flour  ; add  half  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  serve.  To  dress  this  dish 
Marengo  fashion,  garlic  and  oil  must  be  used.  The  dish  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  partaken  of  by  Napoleon  after  he  had  won  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  and  that  his  cook  being  destitute  of  butter,  in  which  to  fry  a 
fowl,  used  oil  instead. 

To  Colour  Sauces  or  Purees  Green. — Bruise  spinach  ; press  it  in 
order  to  obtain  all  the  juice,  which  put  into  a small  saucepan  on  the  fire; 
when  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  take  it  off,  and  strain  it  through  a 
tammy. 

Young  Rabbits  in  Curl  Papers.— Take  off  the  legs  of  tender  young 
rabbits,  and  put  them  to  soak  some  hours  with  parsley,  chives,  mush- 
rooms, half  a clove  of  garlic,  the  whole  chopped  finely  and  mixed  with 
salt,  pepper,  a little  Tarragon  vinegar,  and  a tablespoonful  of  Lucca  oil ; 
wrap  up  each  piece  with  a portion  of  this  seasoning,  and  a small  slice  of 
bacon,  in  white  paper,  well  buttered  inside  ; broil  them  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  serve  them  quite  hot  in  the  paper.  If  squeamish  touching  oil  and 
garlic,  leave  out  those  ingredients;  but  season  a little  more  highly. 

Conger  Eel. — Wash  the  fish  in  several  waters,  and  dry  it  in  a cloth  ; 
cut  it  into  slices,  rather  thick,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt ; broil  them 
over  a slow  fire,  and  serve  them  with  a Tartar  sauce,  or  with  black  butter, 
as  you  do  with  skate ; also,  with  white  caper  sauce  or  sliced  gherkins. 

Cod  with  Cheese. — Prepare  some  bechamel  sauce  for  the  cod,  add 
some  Gruyere  and  some  Parmesan  cheese,  grated  ; dress  it  on  the  dish, 
and  spread  over  it  grated  cheese  and  bread ; moisten  it  with  butter  in 
little  pats,  and  brown  it  in  the  Dutch  oven. 
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Fax  wishes  to  know  our  opinion  of  Bruges  as  a cheap  place 
of  residence.  As  we  have  never  resided  there  we  can  give 
“ Fax  ” no  personal  experiences  on  the  point,  but,  like  herself, 
we  have  always  heard  that  Bruges,  in  common  with  other 
Belgian  towns,  is  an  economical  place  to  live  in.  . “ Useful 
Notes  for  Travellers  ” says  nothing  on  the  subject,  it  only  in- 
forms one  how  to  get  there.  The  Ardennes  district  is  very 
delightful,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly  cheap. 
All  information  concerning  it  can  be  found  in  “ Walks  in  the 
Ardennes,”  a small  and  good  guide-book  published  by  Percy 
Lindley,  30,  Fleet  Street. 

Spes  (Devonshire  Club)  wishes  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  cockade,  and  who  is  really  entitled  to  wear  it. 

I have  already  answered  the  question,  but  I will  give  it  again. 
The  black  cockade  is  supposed  to  be  the  badge  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  should  be  worn  only  by  the  servants  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  by  those  of  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Court 
officers.  The  fanlight  rays  on  the  military  cockade  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  bursting  of  a shell.  I don’t  believe 
a word  of  the  story,  because  the  original  cockade  was  a 
silken  rosette  with  pendant  ribbon.  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
Ulster  King-at-Arms,  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  opinion 
that  commissioned  officers  of  Volunteer  corps  are  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  having  cockades  in  their  servants  hats.  If 
“Spes”  has  got  a smart  turn  out,  with  a thorough-bred 
horse  and  a natty  groom  in  buckskins  and  boots,  whose  hat 
he  would  like  to  see  decorated  with  a cockade,  I should 
strongly  advise  him  to  send  to  Lincoln  and  Bennett  for.  a 
cockaded  hat  forthwith.  Nobody  can  do  anything  to  him 
for  assuming  a cockade.  This,  in  the  way  of  hats,  is  a free 
country.  You  may  wear  a turban,  or  a mitre,  or  a Turkish 
fez,  or  a mandarin’s  cap  with  a blue  button  and  a peacock  s 
feather  if  you  like  ; only  don’t  wear  strange  headgear  when 
you  go  to  Court. 

W.  H.  G.  (Holborn)  asks  if  the  Coger’s  Hall,  at  which  I 
was  wont  to  spout  some  five-and-forty  years  ago,  was  situated 
at  10,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street.  Yes,  it  was. 

Correspondence  still  pours  in  upon  me  concerning  the 
word  “ fad.”  Some  people  have  asserted  that  it  has  only  existed 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  A New  Cross  Surgeon  tells 
quite  a different  story.  He  says  he  has  heard  it  regularly  for 
fifty  years.  Henceforth  the  advocates  of  twenty  years  must 
“for  ever  after  hold  their  peace.”  Nay,  more,  our  New 
Cross  correspondent  avers  that  he  has  seen  the  word  in  a 
letter  written  in  1780,  wherein  a man  is  described  as  very 
polite,  but  very  “ faddy.” 

“Romeo,  another  correspondent,  says  : — 

“ My  recollection  of  first  hearing  this  word  dates  back  some  years 
previous  to  1871.  During  the  sixties  I spent  a year  or  two  in  Hungary, 
near  the  Carpathians,  and  became  acquainted  with  several  English- 
men, who  sometimes  visited  the  neighbouring  Spas  of  Elopatak  and 
Baaszeh.  One  of  these,  with  whom  I became  very  intimate,  had  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  life  in  France  and  Russia,  in  the  service  of  Peto, 
Brassey,  and  Betts.  He  was  a first-rate  French  scholar,  and  very  much 
preferred  conversing  with  you  in  that  language,  if  he  knew  you  were 
familiar  with  it,  than  in  his  native  tongue.  When  reduced  to  this  latter, 
however,  the  word  “fad”  was  a favourite  expression  of  his,  and  seldom 
absent  for  long.  Had  I troubled  to  ask  him  where  he  got  it  from  he  would 
most  probably  have  replied,  ‘ Diable  le  sait.’  This  friend  was  a brother 
of  P.  S.  King,  the  well-known  Parliamentary  bookseller — a unique  busi- 
ness  for  many  years  at  the  corner  of  Parliament  Street  (where  you  said 

you  recently  waited  half-an-hour,  incubating  the  * Corner  of  the  World’), 
whose  sons  still  carry  it  on  in  the  adjacent  King  Street,  near  by.  Another 
fellow-countryman  out  there  was  equally  peculiar,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
sobriquet  of,  ‘ Isn’t  it  awful  ? ’—this  being  his  almost  invariable  reply  to 
any  remark  addressed  to  him.” 

Please,  kindly  correspondents — I value  you  all — allow  me  to 
“ call  a go  ” as  regards  “fad,”  or  I shall  soon  become  quite 


“ faddish  ” myself.  My  traducers  assert,  I daresay,  that  I am 
that  already.  At  any  rate,  if  the  “ fad  ” bombardment  goes  on 
any  longer,  I shall  certainly  wax  anything  but  “ polite.” 

Prairie  Dog  (Cork).— Will  you  please  write  again,  giving 
me  your  address.  There  is  a letter  awaiting  you  at  the  office, 
which  I am  requested  by  “ Norman  Averre  " (East  Ham) 
to  forward  in  reply  to  your  query,  but  my  secretary  is  unable 
to  tell  me  your  correct  address. 

I.  M.  S.  wants  to  be  informed  where  he  can  find  a picturesque 
and  typical  trout  stream — near  London  preferred.  He  says 
he  is  entering  into  an  art  competition  for  which  he  has  to 
paint  a trout  stream.  It  is  not  essential,  or  necessary,  he 
adds,  that  trout  should  be  caught  in  the  stream,  as  long 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a trout  stream.  My  acquaintance 
with  trout  streams  is,  like  that  of  “I.  M.S.,”  somewhat 
limited.  I have  always  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
delight  of  the  London  anglers  is  to  trip  it  on  a Sunday  to  the 
Arundel  and  Pulborough  district,  where  with  rod  and  line 
they  are  supremely  happy.  I am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  particular  part  of  Sussex  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
But  if  “ I.  M.  S.”  wants  to  make  a choice,  his  best  plan  will 
be  to  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  Editor  of 
“ Angling,”  44,  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.,  a new 
publication  just  out,  from  whom  probably  he  would  obtain 
all  necessary  information. 

G.  E.  (Finsbury  Park)  wants  to  know  whether  tomatoes 
are  responsible  for  cancer.  “ I have  been  informed,  he  adds, 
“ that  such  is  the  case,  but  am  loth  to  give  up  a favourite 
fruit.”  So  far  as  I know,  tomatoes  are  no  more  conducive  to 
cancer  than  lollipops  are.  I have  looked  into  Forsythe’s 
“ Dictionary  of  Diet,”  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  tomatoes 
at  all,  but  Dr.  Chepmell’s  “Domestic  Homoeopathy,”  among 
the  forbidden  aliments  I find  beetroot,  asparagus,  tomatoes, 
and  celery  ; but  why  he  forbids  them  I am  not  prepared  to 
state.  Pierre  Larousse,  in  his  great  “ Dictionary  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  says  that  tomatoes  ai^not  only  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  but  that  they  constitute-  a wholesome, 
refreshing,  and  nourishing  aliment,  highly  useful  to  bilious 
aud  sanguinious  temperaments.  In  conclusion,  let  me  com- 
pliment “ G.  E.”  upon  his  superb  caligraphy.  I was  a 
copperplate  engraver  once  myself,  and  know  something  about 
pot-hooks  and  hangers. 

F.  R.  F.,  alluding  to  a recent  paragraph  in  “You  Don’t 
Say  So,”  touching  a poor  deaf  lady  who  was  said  to  have 
spent  her  little  all  in  doctor’s  bills,  suggests,  in  a good- 
natured  letter,  that  I sometimes  have  “ a peck  at  the  doctors.” 
We  only  reproduced  the  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
deaf  lady,  and,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  I cannot  remember 
that  I have  ever  “ pecked  ” at  the  doctors  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  I cannot  remember  a time  when  there  was  not 
something  the  matter  with  me,  and  I have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  being  treated  by  such  princes  of  the  medical 
art  as  the  elder  Guthrie,  as  Lawrence  of  Whitehall,  as  Sir 
James  Clark,  as  the  late  Sir  William  Fergusson,  and  as  Henry 
James  Johnston,  not  one  of  whom  ever  took  from  me  a penny 
. for  his  services;  and  I know  at  present  many  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  tended  me  in  sickness  and 
would  take  no  fee,  but  whose  names  I am  naturally  averse 
to  mention. 

Christ  Church  asks  if  there  is  any  precedent  for  the  nude 
effigy  of  Shelley,  the  poet,  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Such  a treatment  of  the  subject,  he  remarks, 
altogether  passes  his  comprehension.  I do  not  know  of  any 
instance  in  England  of  a nude  recumbent  figure  serving  as 
a sepulchral  monument,  or  as  a memorial  of  a departed 
celebrity,  but  there  are  plenty  of  such  statues  to  be  found 
abroad.  Few  of  them  are  modern,  but  date  from  the  later 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  I have  engravings  of  four  recum- 
bent statues  of  Kings  and  Queens  of  France  entirely  nude, 
and  executed  by  the  famous  sculptor,  Jean  Goujon.  The 
nudity  of  the  Shelley  statue,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  is  doubt- 
less intended  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  the  poet  met  his 
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death  by  drowning ; but  the  Renaissance  idea  was  to  show 
that  death  levels  all  things,  and  confounds  all  ranks. 

“ Sceptre  and  crown  must  tumble  down. 

And  in  the  earth  be  equal  made, 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade." 

R.  J.  H.  (Stamford)  enquires,  “Am  I right  in  supposing 
Self  and  Partner  are  represented  by  G.  A.  S.  and  Suther- 
land Edwards  ? The  latter  I had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
during  the  early  part  of  his  literary  career  ? ” In  reply,  I 
would  respectfully  state  that  Mr.  Henry  Sutherland  Edwards, 
who  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 
welcome  contributor  to  Sala’s  Journal;  but  he  is  no 
more  the  Partner  of  “You  Don’t  Say  So”  than  he  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Rothschild.  The  genuine  Partner  is  a 
lady  of  considerable  inches,  and  with  blonde  tresses,  who 
carries  a very  large  sunshade,  or  husband-beater,  who  prefers 
black  and  yellow  to  all  other  colours  for  costumes,  and 
whose  favourite  scent  is  Breidenbach’s  Tea  Blossom.  For 
further  particulars  ring  the  top  bell  and  ask  for  Mrs.  G.A.S. 

Vindomis  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  a good  and  cheap 
edition  of  “ Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son  ” — an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  first  issue.  Perhaps  someone  will 
favour  me  with  the  information  for  which  “ Vindomis  ” asks. 
I have  only  a copy  of  the  first  edition,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
published  by  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope,  “from  the  originals  now 
in  her  possession.” 

J.  E.  D.  (Brighton)  asks  who  represented  the  Queen  in 
India  when  Her  Majesty  assumed  the  title  of  Empress. 
The  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  as  “ Kaiser-I-Hind  ” took 
place  on  January  1st,  1877,  at  Delhi,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign  was  naturally  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
the  late  Earl  of  Lytton. 

M.P.  (Mortlake)  says : — “ I am  going  to  row  with  my  hus- 
band from  Richmond  to  Oxford.  Could  you  kindly  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  prettiest  places  to  stop  at  en  route, 
and  the  most  comfortable  places  to  put  up  for  the  night  ? ” I 
would  willingly  advise  you,  Mrs.  “ M.P.,”  only  I am  not  a 
“riverite,”  and  neither  is  Partner,  and  were  I to  attempt  to 
give  you  information  as  to  the  prettiest  places  to  stop  at,  and 
the  most  comfortable  hotels  to  put  up  for  the  night,  ten  to  one 
I should  halt  exactly  at  the  wrong  spot ; and  describe  as 
earthly  paradises  exactly  the  most  uncomfortable  of  hotels  ; 
and  so  bring  down  jeers  upon  my  accommodating  head  from 
all  my  aquatically-inclined  friends  and  acquaintances.  If 
you  will  write  to  my  friend  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  the  Lazy 
Minstrel,  at  St.  Martin’s  Chambers,  Trafalgar  Square,  he  will, 

I feel  sure,  give  you  all  the  information  you  desire,  since  he 
has  sung  sweetly  about  the  Thames  many  a time  and  oft ; 
and  perhaps  he  might  offer  to  take  you  and  your  husband  on 
a personally-conducted  rowing  tour,  and  so  make  “ Three  in  a 
Boat.”  But  don’t  allow  him  to  steer — he  will  not  ask  to  row, 
such  occupation  being  too  active  for  him — as  all  his  thoughts 
will  be  bent  upon  the  composition  of  a poem  which  he  has 
promised  to  send  me,  and  I should  not  like  those  thoughts 
interrupted  for  one  moment. 

R.  H.  B.  wishes  to  know  where  to  get  the  Pipe  Cosy 
which  I mentioned  in  “ You  Don’t  Say  So  ” as  having  been 
sent  to  me.  Try  at  Bewlay’s,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and 
143,  Cheapside.  But  doubtless  any  good  tobacconist  will 
keep  them. 

Pariah  is  requested  to  send  name  and  address,  which  have 
been  mislaid,  to  office  of  this  paper.  There  are  two  letters 
awaiting  him  from  ladies  who  are  desirous  of  helping  him.  I 
must  thank  the  writers  of  the  letters  in  question,  “ A.  G.” 
(West  Kensington),  and  “ S.  M.”  (Bloomsbury),  for  the  kind 
interest  they  take  in  “ Pariah.” 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  g,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps). — 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1730. 


H.  B.  (Walham  Grove,  Fulham)  says  “ I have  an  original 
edition,  Nos.  1 to  31,  bound  of  The  Welcome  Guest,  con- 
taining the  whole  of  “ Twice  Round  the  Clock,”  date  1858. 
I am  rather  curious  as  to  whether  it  is  at  all  scarce.”  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  scarce  ; but  do  not  place  im- 
plicit belief  in  my  opinion,  “ H.  B.,”  but  ask  that  of  any  good 
secondhand  bookseller. 

C.  O’C.  (York  Street,  Dublin),  asks  me  if  there 
is  any  cure  for  blushing  and  extreme  self  consciousness, 
with  both  of  which  he  is  afflicted.  “ C.  O’C.’’  has  made 
every  effort  to  cure  this  propensity  to  blush  on  every 
occasion,  but  up  to  the  present  these  efforts  have  been  futile. 
“ Will  you  help  me,”  he  adds.  I will  willingly  help  you  if  I 
can.  My  advice  to  you  is,  go  in  for  private  theatricals  or 
street  preaching — neither  will  do  you  any  harm ; or  join  a 
debating  society.  In  my  youth  I suffered  agonies  from  the 
habit  of  blushing,  simply  because  I was  awkward  and  shy ; 
and  I feel  sure  I conquered  that  awkwardness  and  shyness  a good 
deal  by  public  speaking.  Robson,  the  great  actor,  never  got 
over  his  nervousness,  however,  although  he  spoke  in  public  most 
nights  of  his  life.  I wrote  the  first  exhaustive  and  apprecia- 
tive article  upon  him  ; but  whenever  he  saw  me  in  the  street 
he  used  at  once  to  turn  round  and  run  away  to  hide  his 
blushes. 

E.  H.  (Victoria  Road,  Battersea  Park)  asks  if  I can  inform 
her  if  there  is  an  agency  in  London  for  German  servants, 
where  they  can  be  obtained  direct  from  Germany.  Yes ; I 
can  tell  her  of  one  good  one  at  6,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street ; and  I was  told  the  other  day  of  another  excellent  one 
in  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  the  manageress  of  which,  I 
believe,  is  a Miss  Goujon.  I have,  however,  no  personal 
experience  of  the  latter  agency,  but  have  little  doubt  that  it 
is  all  that  my  informant  says  it  is. 

Again  I find  it  necessary  to  warn  numerous  correspon- 
dents who  ask  for  information,  that  they  must  comply  with 
the  condition,  and  send  a coupon.  Letters  are  constantly 
received  asking  for  answers  to  abstruse  and  difficult  questions; 
but  with  no  coupon  enclosed.  If  the  question  is  worth  an 
answer,  it  is  also  worth  a coupon.  Kind  questioners  please 
remember. 

G.  A.  S. 
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WHAT  THE  PAPERS  THINK  ABOUT  US. 


No.  V. 


KENSINGTON  SOCIETY. 

I read  Sala’s  Journal,  but  I must  admit  that  now  sometimes,  instead  of 
facile,  I read  the  word  facetious  pen,  although  G.A.S.  puts  in  a humorous 
disclaimer  to  humorous  intention. 

BOOTLE  TIMES. 

Sala’s  Journal  is  another  addition  to  the  weekly  press,  and,  as  the  name 
implies,  it  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Geo.  Augustus  Sala.  As  it  endeavours  to 
meet  all  tastes,  it  will  probably  achieve  that  success  it  deserves.  It  is  not 
always  a big  name  which  makes  a magazine  succeed,  but  failure  rarely 
follows  in  the  steps  of  the  literary  man  whose  soul  is  in  his  work.  G.A.S. 
writes  the  opening  article,  and  the  other  literary  contributions  show  evi- 
dence of  the  old  hand. 

SCOTTISH  PULPIT. 

I see  that  G.  A.  S.,  in  his  most  pleasant  Sala’s  Journal,  refers  to  the 
anecdote  which  tells  how  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  habitually  known  as  Est-il  possible  ? from  his  frequent  use  of  that 
interrogation.  An  amusing  article  might  be  written  on  the  historic  excla- 
mations of  princes.  While  a warm  welcome  awaits  the  Journal  in  every 
home,  the  reader,  if  he  be  a man,  will  probably  join  in  Punch  s request  that 
G.  A.  S.  should  give  us  more  bookery  and  less  cookery.  The  public  knows 
its  Sala,  and  likes  to  read  him. 

GALIGNANI'S  MESSENGER. 

It  is  fitting  that  Mr.  Sala’s  personality  should  be  strongly  stamped  on 
the  first  number  of  11  Sala's  Journal,  a Weekly  Magazine  for  all.  ’ His 
readers  are  not  likely  to  complain  if  future  numbers  are  served  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  Sala  Sauce  ; although  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  I he 
egoism  of  some  writers  is  delightful,  and  the  world  of  letters  would  be  dis- 
tinctly poorer  for  the  lack  of  its  Pepys,  Boswells,  Evelyns,  and  Salas.  It 
seems  to  us  not  unlikely  that  Sala's  penny  weekly  will  run  a close  race 
with  the  sixpenny  weeklies  in  the  favour  of  the  public.  There  is  little  in 
those  which  may  not  be  found  in  this. 

TORONTO  MAIL. 

I suppose  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  throughout  the  English-speak- 
ing world  few  writers  are  better  known  by  name  than  George  Augustus 
Sala.  The  announcement  that  this  gentleman  has  started  a weekly  paper 
of  his  own  will  be  received  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  I wish 
Sala’s  Journal  success. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  hilled 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday / midnight. 

NOTICES. 

Sala’s  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will  stand  as 
an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of  £250. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  first  or  subsequent 
numbers  from  newsagents  or  bookstalls  are  requested  to  send  at  once  to  the 
Publishing  Offices. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must  be  made  pay- 
able to  “The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal,"  at  the  same  address. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 


HECKMONDWIKE  HERALD. 

Sala’s  Journal  appears  to  have  been  a decided  success  from  the  first, 
and  no  one  who  buys  a number  will  be  at  all  surprised  such  should  be  the 
case.  Mr.  Sala  has  delighted  and  instructed  a whole  generation,  and  any- 
thing bearing  his  name  is  sure  to  be  excellent.  We  expected  something 
good  when  we  saw  the  new  venture  announced,  but  we  must  say  it  has 
exceeded  our  anticipations. 

BIRMINGHAM  WEEKLY  MERCURY. 

Sala's  Journal,  another  “ weekly  magazine  for  all,”  is  welcome,  bear- 
ing as  it  does  upon  its  front  page  the  portrait  and  signature  of  the  wizard 
of  Fleet  Street.  Its  columns  are  filled  with  much  interesting  matter,  and 
show  that  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  unique  journalistic  experience  of 
“G.  A.  S." 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal  requiring 
information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write  to  the  Editor, 
and  mark  the  envelope  “ Patents."  All  letters  will  be  answered  by  an 
expert  on  these  matters. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions ; there-  . 
fore  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly  requested 
to  keep  copies  thereof. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  Sala's  Journal,  the  part  cut 
off  to  include  the  date  of  issue.  This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The 
letters  for  this  department  must  have  "Answers,  G.A.S.,”  written  in  the 
left-hand  corner. 


SCRAPS. 

Name-puns  are  of  divers  kinds.  Mr.  Sala’s  new  journal  contains  what 
one  may  term  a chance  name-pun.  Discoursing  of  cookery,  he  writes  : 

Now  for  Sauce  Robert.  Peel  and  cut  up  four  middling-sized  onions.” 
Cut  out  the  full  stop,  and — plain  as  a pikestaff — there  stands  ” Sauce 
Robert  Peel !” 

CATHOLIC  EDUCATOR. 

Sala's  Journal  is  a capital  pennyworth,  and  being  under  the  able  con- 
ductorship  of  the  veteran  journalist,  Geo.  Augustus  Sala,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  good  stuff  presented  in  the  24  pages  of  this  paper. 

GRANTHAM  TIMES. 

Sala’s  Journal,  the  newest  of  periodicals  which  crowd  our  bookstalls,  is 
decidedly  in  advance  of  competitors  in  literary  merit,  information,  and 
general  interest.  A good  deal  of  the  matter  is  contributed  by  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala  and  Mrs.  Sala.  The  veteran  press  writer  is  always  interesting, 
never  prosy,  and  always  informative.  Everybody  should  read  Sala’s 
Journal. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  STANDARD. 

Sala’s  Journal  is  already  one  of  the  most  varied  and  attractive  of  the 
penny  weeklies. 

OBAN  EXPRESS. 

Sala’s  Journal  (conducted  by  George  Augustus  Sala)  has  now  reached 
great  popularity.  The  paper  well  deserves  all  this  popularity,  for  it  con- 
tains many  sensible  articles,  and  much  information  on  topics  concerning 
which  Mr.  Sala  is  an  acknowledged  authority.  Indeed,  the  paper  should 
be  supported  by  all  desirous  of  providing  an  antidote  to  the  literary  poison 
scattered  among  ” Society  ” in  London. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  com- 
munications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor  s 
private  residence. 

Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home-life 
will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a previous 
note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two  Shillings 
and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department  should 
have  the  word  " Boudoir  ” on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK.  \ 

BEANFEASTERS. 


ST 


Perhaps  I ought  to  say  “ Wayzgoosers  ” instead  of  “ Bean- 
feasters  ; but  as  nobody  seems  to  know  whether  the  first- 
named  term  should  be  spelt  “ waygoose,"  or  “ wayzgoose,”  or 
“ waytsgoose  ” — the  name  being  probably  borrowed  from  the 
German  “ weizen,  or  “weitzen,”  the  designation  given  to  an 
annual  dinner  of  compositors,  which  originally  took  place 
during  the  period  of  wheat-stubble— there  will  be  no  harm,  I 
should  say,  in  adhering  to  the  title  affixed  to  this  article ; 
seeing  that  about  the  orthography  and  etymology  of  “ bean- 
feast” there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Our  last  Saturday  holiday  was  passed  at  Hampton  Court; 
and  we  dined  well  and  moderately  at  the  Greyhound,  an 
hotel  which  I have  known  for  at  least  five-and-forty  years, 
but  which  has  been  recently  completely  renovated,  swept,  and 
garnished,  with  a capital  cuisine,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Gedda.  It  was  in  the  verandah  that  we  had  our 
little  dinner  ; and,  concluding  it  about  half-past  seven,  we  sat 
for  a long  time  at  the  open  window  right  opposite 
the  famous  chesnut-avenue  and  fountain  of  Diana  in  Bushey 
Park.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I have  seen  many,  many 
spectacles  of  misery  and  woe— war,  with  all  its  filth,  its  devas- 
tation, and  the  wicked  passions  which  the  practice  of  cutting 
one  another’s  throats  engenders;  revolutions,  riots,  fire,  famine^ 
destitution;  yet,  in  the  dark  calendar  of  the  horrors  I have  beheld! 
1 rejoice  to  remember  now  in  the  evening  of  my  age,  a goodly 


number  of  white  stones.  How  they  glisten  among  the 
shadows  of  death,  and  disaster,  and  disease.  How  good  it  is 
to  think  of  the  happy  times  of  which  you  have  been  a 
spectator  ; although  sometimes  it  has  been  with  soreness  of 
heart  that  you  have  mingled  with  the  joyous  throng,  Among 
the  festivals  of  unalloyed  happiness  that  I have  witnessed,  I 
reckon  the  Queen  s Jubilee  ; the  Fair  in  Hyde  Park  fifty  yearj 
before,  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty’s  Coronation  ; the 
entry  of  Victor  Emmanuel  into  Liberated  Venice  in  1866;  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851  ; a 
flower  show  in  the  old  days  when  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  used  to  hold  their  annual  fetes  at  Chiswick,  and 
a trip  which  I once  took  up  the  Hugh  from  Calcutta  to  the 
French  settlement  of  Chandanagore  on  a steamer  full  of 
merry  Armenians,  who  laughed  and  sang  songs,  and  played 
the  fiddle,  and  ate  and  drank  the  whole  time,  both  going  and 
returning.  The  Melbourne  Cup  day  is  also,  I am  given  to 
understand,  one  of  the  happiest  of  human  festivities  ; but  I 
happened  to  be  in  New  Zealand  when  the  Cup  was  run  for 
in  1885,  and  so,  to  my  great  regret,  missed  the  famous  race 
meeting. 

I am  glad,  now,  to  add  to  the  white  stones  in  my  calendar 
the  spectacle  which  we  watched  from  the  open  window  over- 
looking Bushey  Park.  There  were  the  deer  to  begin  with.  I 
think  that  there  must  have  been  a Sunday  school  treat  on  the 
grass  close  by  our  point  of  espial ; since  quite  a herd  of  little 
bucks  and  does  had  gathered  on  the  sward,  and  were  sniffing 
in  quest  of  the  crumbs  of  any  stray  buns  and  cakes  that  the 
children  might  have  left  behind  them.  But  even  had  there 
been  no  such  fragments  available,  the  deer  would  not  have 
gone  to  bed  supperless;  since  the  beautiful,  graceful  little 
creatures  were  so  tame  that  they  trotted  up  to  passing  groups 
of  pedestrians,  and  with  their  winsome  eyes  looked  to  be  fed 
from  the  hands  of  the  strangers  whom  they  interviewed, 
usually  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 

Then  there  was  a bevy  of  big  girls,  tidy  and  comely  to  look 
upon,  whom,  an  hour  or  so  before,  we  had  seen  trooping  through 
the  State  apartments  of  the  Palaces,  peeping  timidly  at  the 
pictures  ; but  more  ardently  admiring  the  old  Nankin  blue 
china,  the  great  State  beds — imposing  four-posters  of 
brocade  or  cut  velvet,  beneath  the  ostrich-plumed  testers  on 
which  Queen  Anne  or  Queen  Charlotte  might  once  have 
reposed,  with  satin  quilts  to  keep  them  snug.  The  once 
snowy  feathers  had  turned  very  grimy ; the  embroidery  was 
tarnished,  and  some  of  the  curtains  seemed  dropping  to 
pieces , but  the  girls  eyed  the  four-posters  with  reverential 
awe,  as  though  they  were  gazing  on  the  ghosts  of  departed 
grandeur. 

When  they  got  into  the  park,  we  watched  them  merrily 
dancing  on  the  grass;  now  in  round  figures,  now  waltzing  or 
polkaing,  and  now  executing  pas  sails  of  the  “ skirt  ” pattern, 
from  which  you  may  rest  assured  there  was  not  lacking  a 
vocal  accompaniment  of  the  “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”  character. 
It  was  quite  an  Adamless  Eden ; and  the  young  fellows  in 
their  boating  and  cricketing  flannels,  their  straw  hats,  and 
t le  inevitable  briarwood  pipe  between  their  lips,  gave  the  tidy 
v5’taries  of  Terpsichore  a wide  berth  as  they  passed, 
ry  ? If  shyness  and  timidity  were  the  causes  of  this 
segregation  of  the  jads  from  the  lasses,  I think  that  the  bashful- 
oess  was  on  the  side  of  the  boys,  and  not  on  that  of  the  girls. 
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Both  myself  and  my  partner  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
very  excellent  thing  could  the  two  sexes  have  had  a hearty 
heel-and-toe  jig  on  the  green  together.  A fiddler  would  soon 
have  been  on  hand,  I warrant,  to  play  “ Sellinger’s  Round”  or 
“ Packington’s  Pound”  for  them,  as  he  does  in  poor  Randolph 
Caldecott’s  delightful  illustrations  to  the  good  old  ballad, 

“ Come,  Lasses  and  Lads,  get  Leave  of  your  Dads.”  Why 
didn’t  the  girls  invite  the  young  fellows  to  foot  it  with  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  ? They  would  have  had  a noble  pre- 
cedent for  making  the  first  advances.  In  1859,  when  the 
allied  French  and  Italian  armies  entered  Milan,  headed  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Savoy; 
tore  down  the  insulting  emblems  of  servitude  from  the  Marble 
Arch  of  Peace,  and  wrote  up  instead  that  Italy  was  free,  all 
the  great  world  of  Milan  were  gathering  in  their  carriages  on 
the  beautiful  promenade  called  the  Bastione.  There  were 
a large  number  of  French  officers,  too,  enjoying  that  happy 
Sunday  evening ; and  a prodigious  crowd  of  Lombard  work- 
men and  peasants  cheering  their  gallant  allies  to  the 
echo.  A certain  duchess,  the  leader  of  fashionable  society  in 
the  Lombard  capital,  was  seen  to  send  a servant  to  the 
carriages  of  about  a score  of  her  lady-acquaintances,  who  one 
and  all  smilingly  nodded  their  heads  in  apparent  acquiesence 
to  the  suggestion  made  in  the  message  which  she  had  sent. 
Then  the  duchess  alighted  from  her  equipage ; and,  advancing 
towards  a French  officer,  whom  she  knew  from  his  uniform 
to  be  a general,  informed  him  that  the  ladies  of  Milan  would 
be  very  glad  to  dance  with  “ the  gentlemen  of  France.” 
Needless  to  say  that  the  invitation  was  joyfully  accepted,  the 
example  of  about  a score  of  great  Italian  dames  was  at  once, 
and  eagerly,  followed  by  the  other  lady-occupants  of  laudaus, 
barouches,  and” victorias ; and  the  crowd,  cheerful,  civil,  and 
obliging — as  an  Italian  crowd  always  is,  save  at  Carnival  time, 
when  they  become  “chuckers” — made  a great  ring,  in  the 
centre  of  which  “ the  gentlemen  of  France  ” and  the  Italian 
ladies  held  the  merriest  of  balls.  At  first  without  music  ; but 
the  news  of  the  festival  had  travelled  like  wildfire  ; and,  ere  the 
first  quadrille  was  over,  a military  band  was  on  the  spot ; and, 
what  with  the  music  and  the  dancing,  the  crowd  went  nearly 
out  of  their  senses  with  joy.  Yet  another  white  stone  in  my 
calendar. 

And  that  scene  under',  the  chestnuts  at  Bushey  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  sprightly  while  I was  conjuring  up  old 
memories  of  Solferino  and  Magenta;  of  Garibaldi  in  the 
Tyrol ; of  the  Austrian  evacuation  of  Venice  ; and  of  the 
final  entry  of  the  Italian  armies,  in  1870,  into  Rome  herself. 
It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock,  and  the  beanfeasters  were  returning 
homewards.  They  had  been  holding  their  revels,  I should 
say,  at  the  hostelries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Greyhound, 
close  to  the  Lion  Gates  of  the  Palace  Gardens ; and  now  they 
were  streaming  along  the  great  Lroad  which  leads  through 
Bushey  Park  to  Teddington. 

If  I were  rich  I would  give  a beanfeast  a once  year  to  five 
hundred  guests  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ; the  gentlemen  should 
all  be  printer’s  readers,  compositors,  and  machinists,  and  the 
ladies  should  be  bookbinders,  typists,  and  shorthand  writers. 
How  many  trades  or  occupations  were  represented  among 
the  occupants  of  those  vans  or  breaks  I cannot  tell ; but  as 
the  vehicles  passed  under  our  window  I scanned  the  merry- 
makers very  narrowly,  and  it  was  good  to  mark  how  many  of 
them  wore  tall  hats  and  had  watches  in  their  pockets.  You 
may  gird  at  the  stovepipe  if  you  like.  You  may  extol  the 
advantages  of  the  wideawake,  the  Jim  Crow,  the  billycock, 
and  other  varieties  of  the  pot-hat  order,  but  I maintain — and 
have  always  maintained — that  every  working  man  earning 
more  than  thirty  shillings  a week  ought  to  have  a tall 
hat,  even  if  he  only  wears  it  on  Sundays,  Bank  Holidays, 
and  beanfeast  days.  I take  the  tall  hat  to  be  a distinct  but 
quiet  announcement  that  the  wearer  is  socially  as  good  as  my 
lord  or  any  other  man.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  “ live  up  ” to  a 
stove-pipe  hat,  and  not  live  down  to  a Jim  Crow  one.  It  is 
the  same  with  a watch  ; every  boy  earning  wages  should  save 
a little  of  his  pittance,  be  it  only  a few  pence  a week,  to  buy 


himself  a good,  sound  silver  watch.  It  is  another  thing  for 
which  a lad  should  live  up  to  ; and  when  he  has  got  his  watch, 
and  is  able  to  earn  good  wages,  let  him  forthwith  enrol  him- 
self in  a building-society  of  ascertained  respectability,  and 
strive  to  live  in  a house  of  his  own,  without  having  to  pay  ap 
extortionate  rent  for  it. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  singing  going  on  in  this  long-con- 
tinued cavalcade  of  beanfeasters.  What  with  the  speechifying 
and  the  songs  after  dinner,  they  must  have  let  off  a tremendous 
amount  of  steam  between  2 and  7 p.m. ; but  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  a residuum  of  steam  still  to  be  got  rid  of ; and  again 
and  again  do  we  listen  to  the  exciting  strains  of  “For  he’s  a 
Jolly  Good  Fellow  ” and  “Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and 
Blue.”  In  one  break  they  are  chanting  loyal  and  patriotic  ditties, 
and  although  “ God  Save  the  Queen  ” has  got  a little  mixed 
with  “ Rule  Britannia,”  and  one  gentleman,  who  began 
sonorously  with  “ The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,”  drifts, 
ere  he  has  got  through  the  first  two  bars,  into  “ Hearts  of 
Oak,”  and  makes  a bad  finish  with  the  “ Old  Hundredth,”  he 
has  a very  fine  bass  voice,  and  at  beanfeasts  it  is  the  quantity, 
not  the  quality,  of  the  music  that  we  should  bear  in  mind. 

The  ladies,  as  is  usual  in  the  social  affairs  of  this  world,  are 
getting  the  best  of  it.  Here  is  one  van  full  of  daughters  of  Eve, 
who,  from  their  sturdy  appearance,  I should  say  have  something 
to  do  with  soapsuds,  and  are  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
starch  and  the  machine  known  as  a mangle.  They  are 
employees,  perhaps,  of  some  steam  laundry ; at  all  events,  they 
all  seem  very  merry,  and  they  at  least  are  not  Adamless, 
since  they  have  admitted  into  their  society,  for  the  return 
home,  a band  of  nigger  minstrels  who  are  singing  and 
plying  the  bones,  the  banjo,  and  the  tambourine,  in  the 
heartiest  possible  fashion.  Perhaps  their  minstrelsy  is  the 
price  of  their  journey  to  town  with  the  very  happy 
washerwomen. 

That  which  was  going  on  in  Bushey  Park  was  in  progress, 

I exulted  to  think,  that  Happy  Saturday,  all  over  the  king- 
dom; and  there  will  be  more  beanfeasts  among  artisans  and  work- 
ing men  of  every  class,  right  through  the  month  of  August. 
The  more  the  merrier  of  those  festivals,  say  I.  Whenever  I 
am  at  Brighton  I rejoice  to  see  the  beanfeasters  issuing  in 
their  hundreds  from  the  railway-station,  and  hastening  to 
Mellison’s  restaurant  in  West  Street,  or  to  some  other  hotel 
or  inn  where  they  can  hold  their  festival.  In  olden  times,  I 
used  to  go  to  beanfeasts  myself ; and  have  more  than  once 
taken  the  chair  at  one  of  those  banquets ; and  it  may  be,  if  I 
am  spared,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  on  a small  scale 
the  dream  at  which  I hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
and  offer  a beanfeast  to  all  and  sundry  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  Sala’s  Journal.  Partner  shall  be  in  the  chair, 
and  Self  in  the  vice.  I think  it  a just  and  good  thing  that 
those  who  employ  labour  should  meet  labour  at  least  once  a 
year;  sit  at  the  same  table;  enjoy  the  same  good  cheer,  and 
drink  the  Queen’s  health  and  their  own  afterwards. 

That  used  to  be  done  at  our  beanfeasts  of  the  past,  in  a 
score  of  pleasant  country  villages — from  the  Rye  House  to  Dul- 
wich ; from  Hampton  Court  to  Epping  forest ; from  Richmond 
to  Jack  Straw’s  Castle  at  Hampstead;  but  in  these  days  of 
accelerated  railway  communication  and  marvellously  cheap 
fares,  I like  to  hear  of  the  beanfeasters  going  down  by  train 
in  their  hundreds  to  places  five-and-twenty  and  thirty,  or 
even,  as  is  the  case  with  Brighton,  fifty  miles  away.  Any- 
thing to  get  out  of  London ; anything  to  forget  for  -a  few 
hours  the  fog,  the  smoke,  the  dust,  and  the  treadmill.  Hampton 
Court,  fortunately,  although  it  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  London, 
is  a thoroughly  rural  spot,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  makes  it  as  eligible  for  boating  as  for  wandering  in 
the  glades  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  England. 
It  will  never,  I hope,  lose  its  popularity  as  a place  of  resort 
for  beanfeasters  ; and  next  year  I have  no  doubt  that  the  scene 
which  we  watched  from  the  window  of  the  Greyhound  will  be 
as  harmonious,  as  hilarious,  as  harmless,  and  as  thoroughly 
happy  as  ever. 


G.  A.  S. 


July  23,  1892. 
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We  have  the  gratification  to  state  that  copies  of  Sala’s 
Journal  have  been  graciously  accepted  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  Princess  Christian,  Princess  Louise,  the 
Huke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  the  Duchess  of 
1 eck,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  The 
announcement  we  now  make  only  confirms  us  in  the  resolve 
which  we  made  in  founding  our  Journal,  that  it  should  be  a 
Magazine  for  All ; and  the  fact  that  it  will  be  read  in  palaces 
and  drawing-rooms  will  strengthen  us  in  our  determination 
to  continue  to  make  our  unpretending  little  paper  quite  as 
acceptable  in  every  cottage,  every  school,  every  workshop, 
every  soldiers  reading-room,  and  every  Institute  in  the 
Kingdom;  aye,  and  on  the  ’tween  decks  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Queen’s  “Navee.” 


Mr.  Labouchere  has  found  time,  in  the  hurry-scurry  of  the 
General  Election,  to  pen  a paragraph  in  Truth  about  oui 
old  friend  Mother  Goose  ” and  her  tales.  In  the  opinior 
of  the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Home  Secretary, 
horeign  Secretary, _ or  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
word  “ goose  ” is,  in  this  case,  a mistranslation.  “ La  Mere 
1 Oye  was,  the  Sage  of  Old  Palace  Yard  tells  us,  “ the  old 
gammer  whose  ears  were  always  open  to  hear  what  was 
going  on,  and  whose  tongue  was  ready  to  work  up  into  nice 
stones  what  she  heard.  She  would  have  been  always  saying, 
‘ J ai  oui,  or  (oye)  dire.’  ” J 6 

^rIn1S-1SA/rVer7  ^genjous  hypothesis;  but  the  antiquaries 
* ® afams*  Mr<  £ak°uchere-  The  Dryasdusts  hold  that  the 
Mother  Goose  locution  comes  from  a very  old  fabliau , 
In  which  a mother-goose  is  represented  as  telling  tales  to  her 

g°^mgS* ..  on  the  other  hand,  associates 

Mother  Goose  with  the  legend  of  “ Bertha  with  the  Web- 
teet,  who  is  known  in  the  South  of  France  as  “La  Reine 
Pedauque  — Queen  Goosefoot. 


Again  is  the  Sage  slightly  at  sea  in  stating  that  a “ Bed  c 
+LCe«  £?,0t  the  correct  translation  for  a “ Lit  de  Justice 
-the  Ht,  according  to  Mr.  L.,  being  merely  a leg 
reading  m the  Royal  presence  ? The  “ Lit  de  Justice 
was  simply  the  throne  on  which  the  king  sat  when  he  he 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris ; and  mo 
students  of  French  are  familiar  with  the  bon  mot  of  Fontenell 
when  he  was  asked  the  meaning  of  a “Lit  de  Justice.”  “ 
is  a bed,  he  replied,  “ on  which  Justice  goes  to  sleep.” 

mny°ne4  °f  US  Vere  asked  which  of  our  five  senses  v 

Wittn  l0Sing’  thG  reply  Would  surely  be  sigh 

S ' Use  ?four  eyes  we  are  debarred  from  particfp; 
ting  in  half  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  yet  there  is  no  orga 

hVlebS“°n  W1ifuIly.fDd  Persistently  maltreat.  A capff 
J™1  ,0ur  £yes-  . wntten  by  Mr.  John  Browning,  hi 

work  UDder  °U-  n<^tlCe’  and  We  feel  that  50  valuable 
h ? beCAUf  s.°  slmPle  and  of  so  practical  a nature,  cann< 

reqet  toleeytl  n\  1 ?Tld  be  a matter  ^nation; 
*°  see,  the  number  of  short-sighted  children  now  i 

leaft  cWWh11 1S/  matteJ  of  national  moment  to  stop,  or  i 
least  check,  the  advance  of  a dangerous  enemy.  Mr.  Browi 


ing,  whose  opportunities  and  knowledge  are  alike  of  the  widest 
description,  gives  us  a vast  amount  of  information  in  the  most 
agreeable  form,  and,  in  addition,  if  we  will  only  take  his 
advice  to  heart,  and  use  it  practically,  we  shall  probably 
preserve  our  eyesight  to  a much  greater  age  than  we  do  at 
present. 


. What  would  Mr.  Browning  say  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
sight  is  materially  improved  by  plunging  the  face,  with  the  eyes 
wide  open,  into  a basin  of  col<J  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
has  been  placed  a silver  or  gold  coin  ? It  is  asserted  that  the 
cold  water  and  the  concentration  of  the  eyes  upon  the  glitter- 
ing coin  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  sight. 


The  ladies  of  Boston,  or  rather  a goodly  number  of  them, 
have  signed  a published  protest  against  the  docking  of 
horses.  They  refuse  to  ride  behind  bob-tailed  horses,  or  to 
countenance  men  who  mutilate  horses  by  docking  them,  or 
who  drive  them.  The  agitation  is  spreading.  The  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  horse-breeding 
associations,  and  the  women  of  other  States  are  invited  to 
join.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  an  offence  against  the  law  to 
dock  horses,  or  to  assist  in  the  process.  The  movement  may 
spread  to  England  some  day.  Who  knows  ! 


. Is  an  Englishman’s  house  his  castle  ? It  all  depends  on 
circumstances.  There  is  a fixed  idea,  strong  in  the  breast  of 
all  Englishmen,  that  a policeman  dare  not  enter  a house  unless 
he  be  properly  armed  with  a search  warrant,  or  is  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  occupant.  Mr.  Hannay,  the  magistrate  at  Marl- 
borough Street,  thinks  otherwise.  When  a cry  of  “ murder  ” 
is  raised,  he  considers  a policeman  is  quite  within  his  right 
in  entering  without  waiting  to  be  invited.  No  reasonable 
person  would  dispute  this  dictum  ; but,  as  a contemporary 
very  pertinently  observes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be 
loosely  interpreted. 


M.  Delonele  is  a bold  man.  He  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  beat  the  Americans  and  their  huge  telescope  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically,  out  of  sight. 
He  proposes  to  construct  a giant  telescope  which  will  bring 
the  moon  down  to  the  position  of  a next  door  neighbour,  for, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  are  to  be  able  to  see  inequalities 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon  no  larger  than  a four-storied  house. 
Such  trifling  details  as  lenses  and  fittings  are  matters  of  little 
moment  compared  with  the  position  of  the  instrument  and 
its  proper  housing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  this 
properly  in  Paris,  where  a perfect  equilibrium  of  the  atmos- 
pheric layers  is  unattainable ; and  in  order  to  achieve  this  it 
must  be  placed  at  such  an  altitude  as  to  be  above  the  in- 
fluence of  air  waves.  Mont  Blanc  is  the  only  spot  where  this 
is  possible  in  Europe,  but  unfortunately  the  latitude  of  this 
Alpine  giant  will  debar  the  astronomers  from  taking  observa- 
tions during  many  months  in  the  year. 


Are  theatrical  managers  altogether  wise  in  persisting  that 
a man  must  wear  a dress  coat  who  wishes  to  enter  the  stalls 
of  a theatre?  The  reason  we  ask  the  question  is  because  we 
notice  that  Lord  Dysart  has  entered  a strong  protest  against 
any  such  rule  being  made  absolute.  There  are  many  who 
will  sympathise  with  his  lordship  ; among  them  gentlemen 
who  would  often  go  to  a theatre  and  pay  for  a stall,  but  are 
deterred  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  attired  in 
evening  dress.  Rather  than  go  home  and  change,  they  forego 
the  pleasure,  and  the  exchequer  of  the  theatre  is  the  poorer. 
We  feel  sure  that  this  is  so  in  a great  many  instances,  and  if  it 
were  made  known  that  there  were  West  End  theatres  where 
the  system  was  not  strictly  enforced,  it  is  a foregone  con- 
clusion that  those  places  would  have  the  sympathetic  support 
of  many  who  detest  the  swallow-tail. 


Neither  of  us  detests  evening  dress.  On  the  contrary, 
Partner  especially  considers  it  a very  becoming  dress 
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for  gentlemen  ; but  the  point  to  which  exception  is  taken 
is  that  a hard  and  fast  rule  should  be  laid  down,  and,  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  should  be  considered  un- 
alterable. It  is  a point  to  which  theatrical  managers,  in 
their  own  interests,  might  direct  their  attention  with  a view 
to  some  sort  of  modification. 


That  a very  considerable  colony  of  different  families  of  the 
coloured  race  exists  in  London,  none  who  wander  about  its 
streets,  ride  in  its  omnibuses,  or  frequent  its  public  buildings 
can  deny.  From  the  educated  Baboo,  well  dressed,  well  got 
up,  and  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  himself,  down  through  the 
various  grades  of  Africans  to  the  “ unspeakable  ” Turk,  who  sells 
the  “Delight  ” of  his  native  land  in  the  gutter,  all  are  well- 
known.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  a real  colony  of 
Africans  has  been  established  in  Wales,  with  a view  to 
educating  and  training  them  in  some  useful  handicraft,  so  that 
they  may  eventually  return  to  their  native  land  and  act 
both  as  moral  teachers  and  as  instructors  in  the  practical 
arts  to  their  countrymen. 


Seeing  how  small  an  area  of  ground  could  be  covered  by 
European  workers,  owing  to  the  deadly  climate  of  the  West 
African  coast,  the  Rev.  W.  Hughes,  a Welsh  missionary,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  training  African  boys  in  his  own  country, 
and  through  his  efforts  a little  home  and  training  school 
have  been  established  at  Colwyn  Bay.  Through  the  generosity 
of  the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company  the 
boys  are  brought  over  to  England  and  back  again  to  Africa 
free  of  cost,  and  this  generosity  has  been  emulated  by  another 
line  of  steamers — the  St.  Tudno — who  take  them  from  Liver- 
pool to  Llandudno.  Other  kind  friends  are  not  lacking,  for  it 
is  stated  that  apprenticeship  fees  have  not  in  a single  instance 
been  demanded  for  the  lads.  Mr.  Hughes  is  deserving  of  the 
credit  of  having  started  a practical  method  of  civilization  for 
Darker  Africa  which  must  eventually  show  good  results. 


Is  it  not  enough  that,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  desire 
of  friends  and  relatives,  we  undergo  the  miseries  of  a sitting 
to  the  photographer  while  in  the  flesh  ? And  yet  we  are 
now  threatened  with  the  same  ordeal  after  death.  At  a 
summons  from  some  medium,  our  spirits  will  have  to  stand, 
or  sit,  to  be  posed,  and  focussed  before  the  camera.  Such  is, 
at  least,  the  inference  we  draw  from  the  letter  on  “ Ghosts 
and  their  Photography,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  and  the 
collection  of  evidence  from  spirit  photographers.  Controversy 
on  the  subject  is  waxing  hot  and  strong ; one  set  of  people 
is  indulging  in  strong  language,  and  using  opprobrious 
epithets  concerning  another  set,  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion.  Others  are  sceptical,  and  sneer  scornfully ; while 
others,  again,  suggest  tests  for  settling  the  whole  question. 
Personally,  we  do  not  feel  much  interest  in  the  matter,  pro- 
vided that  we  are  not  “ called  up  ” for  a spirit  photograph. 


From  a paragraph  in  The  Nursing  Record , containing  a 
notice  of  the  Princess  Christian  and  her  many  good  works,  we 
cull  the  following : “ I heard  an  Anarchist  once  remark, 

‘ blood-red  revolution  could  be  rolled  back,  even  from  Russia, 
if  we  had  one  or  two  Royalties  like  your  Princess  Christian.’  ” 
Nothing  warms  the  heart  of  a true  Englishman  or  English- 
woman more  than  praise  to  any  member  of  our  Royal  Family, 
and  this  remark  will  strike  a chord  of  sympathy  in  many  a 
loyal  breast.  The  beauty  of  true  charity,  that  of  self- 
sacrifice,  is  prominent  in  the  character  of  the  Princess 
Christian.  As  a daughter,  a sister,  a mother,  and  a friend, 
she  is  loved  and  respected  by  every  class  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  Her  practical  good  sense, 
as  well  as  her  goodness  of  heart,  have  brought  her  to  the  fore- 
front in  deeds  of  charity,  and  she  sets  a noble  example  by  her 
many  acts  of  self-denial.  We  can  echo  the  wish  of  the 


Anarchist, — Would  that  other  countries  were  blessed  with 
such  Princesses  as  ours. 


Quite  recently  the  Princess  Christian  was  employed  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  British  Home  for 
Incurables,  at  Streatham,  and,  following  the  example  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  who  recently  held  a “Rose  Fair”  at  the 
Mansion  House,  a “ flower  market”  was  held  in  the  grounds, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  going  towards  the  support  of  this 
most  excellent  charity.  By  command  of  the  Queen,  a 
quantity  of  most  beautiful  roses  were  sent  from  Frogmore;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  sent  large  supplies  from  Sandringham;  other 
friends  with  gardens  co-operated,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped 
that  the  building  fund  has,  in  consequence,  been  substantially 
benefited. 


During  the  past  fortnight  ladder-climbing  has  been  very 
much  in  vogue — politically  speaking.  The  public  generally, 
and  enthusiastic  politicians  in  particular,  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  watching  those  two  eminent  statesmen,  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  endeavouring  day  by  day  to 
outstrip  each  other.  There  was  nothing  of  the  go-as-you- 
please  character  about  the  contest ; it  was  one  in  which  all 
the  “ staying  power  ” possible  was  required.  Everyone  is 
acquainted  the  result ; and  they  also  know  that  it  will  be 
recorded  by  the  historians  of  the  dim  and  distant  future  as 
one  of  the  most  stubbornly  fought  political  battles  of  the 
century. 

But  it  was  of  another  specimen  of  ladder-climbing,  if  such 
a term  be  permissible,  that  we  more  particularly  wish  to  refer 
to.  The  death  of  Mr.  John  Morton,  the  Secretary  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western 
Railway,  recalls  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  deceased  attained 
his  responsible  position  after  years  of  assiduous  work.  He 
entered  the  office  of  the  solicitor  to  the  company  in  1050  as 
clerk.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  ; he  rose  step  by  step  on  the  rungs  of  the  ladder, 
and  at  last  he  reached  what  to  him  was  the  summit,  i rue,  we 
cannot  all  get  to  the  top  ; but  we  can  at  least  try. 


If,  in  this  work-a-day,  common-place  world,  there  Is  still 
left  to  us  one  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  land  of  romance,  surely  that  spot  must 
be  Japan,  with  its  wondrous  inheritance  of  art-capacity, 
picturesque  customs,  its  powerful  aristocracy,  and  its  in- 
dustrious and  contented  people.  With  the  object  of  making 
us  better  acquainted  with  the  “ Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  its 
language,  literature,  history,  folk  lore,  art,  and  industries  ; its 
people,  their  social  life  and  condition,  the  Japan  Society  ha3 
been  founded.  Although  only  in  a comparative  infancy,  It 
already  numbers  more  than  two  hundred  members. 


Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  a walk  round  the  Hall  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  last  week,  to  view  Mr. 
Gowland’s  collection  of  pictures  by  Japanese  Old  Masters, 
which  he  subsequently  used  to  illustrate  the  paper  read  by 
him  on  “ Naturalistic  Art  in  Japan,”  must  have  felt  that  all 
preconceived  ideas  of  art,  as  gained  from  study  in  our  Western 
schools,  must  be  cast  on  one  side,  so  totally  different  are  these 
Japanese  productions  to  our  ideas  of  a picture;  material, 
technique,  colouring,  all  being  unlike  those  employed  in  our 
European  methods.  The  pictures  themselves  are  painted  on 
silk,  with  a border  of  some  contrasting  colour  framing  it  in. 
They  are  all  upright  oblongs,  and  are  attached  top  and  bottom 
to  rollers,  so  that  they  are  easily  and  safely  prepared  for 
transport. 


Wonderful  effects  are  produced  by  means  of  transparent 
washes,  with  a few  bold  decisive  markings  thrown  on  them 
to  emphasise  the  prominent  features.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  landscapes.  One  of  these,  of  a mountain  scene 
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with  snow  and  mists,  by  Sasshie,  was  a marked  example ; 
ideas  of  lofty  heights  and  sombre  depths  being  conveyed 
rather  than  expressed  by  the  picture.  But  in  the  whole 
collection  there  was  nothing  finer  than  the  picture  of  a monkey 
swinging  to  the  branch  of  a tree  and  looking  at  his  reflection 
in  the  pool  in  which  he  war,  mirrored.  In  quite  a different 
style,  yet  still  belonging  to  the  same  school — the  Shijo  or 
naturalistic — was  “Autumn  Flowers  by  Moonlight,”  by  ippo, 
in  which  flowers  and  leaves,  intensely  black,  stretched  across 
the  foreground  ; while  out  of  a mist  of  moonlight  behind  rose 
a spectral  spray  of  seed-vessels.  Sacred  art  was  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Chinese  and  Buddhist  schools.  In  several  of 
these,  which  were  of  a great  age,  the  colouring  was  wonderfully 
well  preserved;  the  ground-work  of  lapis-lazuli  being  perfectly 
fresh,  and  the  high  lights,  which  were  put  on  in  gold,  preserving 
all  the  original  lustre. 


What  to  do  with  our  girls  ? The  brain-splitting  problem 
solved  ! The  difficulty  at  an  end  ! Anxious  mothers  and  eager 
daughters  made  supremely  happy  1 “ A lady  of  title,”  so  runs 
the  advertisement,  “ is  willing  to  receive  a young  lady  as 
Residential  Companion  and  Friend.  Terms,  ^2,500  per 
annum.”  What  a chance  ! It  makes  one  giddy  to  think  about 
it.  Self  has  an  idea.  This  is  an  age  of  competition.  Why 
not  compete  against  this  lady  of  title ! Knock  off  the  odd 
^500;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  “no  reasonable  offer  re- 
fused.” Weekly  payments,  however,  not  taken.  What  say 
our  fair  young  readers  who  are  yearning  to  become  “ Resident 
Companion  and  Friend  ?”  Self — and  Partner  of  course — 
pause  for  a reply  ; and,  while  pausing,  pass  on. 


From  Biarritz  we  have  received  a blind-alphabet  compiled 
by  L.  Braille,  a French  professor  and  blind.  The  correspondent 
who  has  so  kindly  sent  it  says  she  believes  the  same  method  is 
in  use  in  England.  Partner  has  complied  with  the  request 
to  spare  a few  minutes  and  glance  at  the  specimen  of  em- 
bossed type,  and  cordially  agrees  with  our  Biarritz  friend  that 
anybody  with  a little  perseverance  and  ordinary  ability  ought 
to  be  able  to  write  it  with  ease  in  a very  short  time. 


Our  kindly  correspondent  is  one  of  those  who  has  taught 
herself  how  to  write  blind-type,  and  has  attained  such  pro- 
ficiency that  she  can  form  the  characters  quite  as  easily  as 
ordinary  writing.  This  is  how  it  is  done  : — 

“ I have  a little  machine  for  the  purpose  five  and  a half  inches  in  length, 
and  not  quite  one  in  breadth.  It  is  meant  only  for  writing  short  letters, 
and  is  not  convenient  for  anything  else,  being  so  extremely  short.  The 
machine  consists  of  fluted  iron,  and  a brass  lid  presses  down  on  it 
fastening  the  paper  in  use  for  writing  on  to  four  little  knobs,  one  at  each 
end  above  and  below,  so  that  the  paper  cannot  possibly  slip.  The  machine 
has.  of  course,  to  be  frequently  shifted  in  its  position,  as  one  can  only 
write  two  lines  at  a time  without  moving  it.  The  brass  lid  attached  to  it, 
is  composed  of  little  notches  so  that  the  embossed  writing  is  bound  to  be 
more  or  less  straight,  and  at  the  end  of  each  word  one  of  these  is  skipped 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  writing  to  the  reader.  The  embossed 
type  is  made  by  pricking  the  paper  attached  to  the  machine  with  a small 
instrument  very  much  resembling  a tiny  bradawl,  and  drawing  paper  is 
usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  being  thicker  than  ordinary  paper,  and 
thus  retaining  the  embossed  characters  better.  I believe  many  people 
already  correspond  in  blind  writing  ; at  all  events,  I and  a blind  friend  do, 
and  I am  by  no  means  her  only  correspondent.  I also  write  little  stories 
and  poetry  in  embossed  type  for  the  blind.  People  cannot  imagine  what 
a blessing  any  little  literature  is  to  them,  and  how  thankfully  all  literary 
contributions  are  received  by  the  various  institutions  for  the  sightless." 

We  are  pleased  that  the  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  Sala’s 
Journal  have  elicited  this  interesting  information.  If  they 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  interest  in  a laudable  work, 
we  shall  be  only  too  thankful. 


Mrs.  Sutherland  Edwards,  we  are  told,  is  writing  anew  novel, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  the  dominion  of  the  Czar. 
There  is  noTady  more  competent  to  give  faithful  representa- 
tions of  Russian  life  than  she  is ; since,  although  Scotch  by 
birth,  she  was  taken  as  an  infant  to  Russia,  and  all  her  girl- 
hood  was  spent  in  that  country,  where  her  father,  Mr.  James 
Watson,  a civil  engineer,  held  a lucrative  appointment.  The 


Russian  tongue  was  as  much  her  first  language  as  English. 
At  seventeen  years  of  age  she  married  the  well-known  author 
and  journalist,  who,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this 
paper,  was  chosen  by  the  Times  to  go  to  Russia  as  special 
correspondent  on  the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  in  1861  on  his  arduous  mission  to 
Warsaw,  and  was  in  the  thick  of  the  disturbances  which 
culminated  in  the  insurrection  of  1863,  and,  after  visiting 
Cracow,  Lemberg,  and  various  parts  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
went  on  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where  she  re- 
mained some  considerable  time.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  Mrs.  Sutherland  Edwards  writes  upon  Russia  and 
the  Russians,  she  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  her  subject. 

Mrs.  Edwards  is  no  novice  in  the  literary  world.  She  has 
contributed  to  the  Graphic,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Citizen , 
the  Strand  Magazine,  and  the  St  James's  Gazette,  and  soon  after 
her  arrival  in  England  she  translated  from  the  Russian,  in 
conjunction  with  her  husband,  a highly  interesting  account  of 
Shamyl  and  his  domestic  life,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Captivity 
of  Two  Russian  Princesses.”  She  is  the  author  of  a novel 
entitled  “ The  Secret  of  the  Princess.”  This  romance  presents 
an  exceptionally  favourable  impression  of  Russian  life  ; never- 
theless, it  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Russian  censorship, 
which  in  itself  (if  any  new  demonstration  were  needed)  would 
seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  certain  imperfections  in  the 
Russian  system  of  government. 


That  prolific  writer'  on  things  in  general,  and  society  in 
particular,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  appears  as  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,  so  to  speak,  to  Lady  Jeune  in  this  month’s 
number  of  the  North  American  Review.  Her  ladyship’s  recent 
article  on  London  society,  as  he  says,  was  criticised  with  a great 
deal  of  attention.  “ Some  exulted  in  its  accuracy,  others  were 
indignant  at  its  distortion.”  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  pose  as 
a carping  critic  but  he  aims,  so  he  asserts,  to  supplement  and 
place  in  a clearer  light  the  facts  previously  set  forth  with  so 
much  vigour.  It  will  be  remembered  that  her  ladyship  dwelt 
on  the  “ smartness  ” of  present-day  society.  Mr.  Mallock 
contends  that  “ smartness,  though  it  takes  its  most  brilliant 
form  in  society,  is  not  characteristic  of  society  in  any  special 
sense,  but  exists  in  society  because  society  represents  humac 
nature.” 


A point  upon  which  Mr.  Mallock  places  emphasis  is  “ the 
growth  in  this  country  of  commercial  wealth,”  and  he  main- 
tains that  “ the  modern  increase  of  luxury  is  due  entirely  to 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  utmost  the  aristocracy  do  is  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  pick  of  it.”  To  the  charges  of  idle- 
ness and  the  decay  of  religious  belief,  he  answers  that  “ there 
is  more  idleness  in  the  opulent  classes  outside  than  there  is 
in  society  itself  ” ; while  as  to  the  decline  of  religious  belief 
he  argues  that  it  is  “directly  due  to  scientific  and  his- 
torical discovery.  It  originated  in  the  library  and  the  study, 
not  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  ball-room.”  In  a word,  Mr. 
Mallock  is  prepared  to  admit  the  contention  that  society  in 
certain  specific  ways  is  worse  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  but  he  differs  as  to  the  cause.  Lady  Jeune  inferred  that 
the  fault  lay  with  the  aristocratic  element ; Mr.  Mallock  says 
“ It  is  the  democratic  element  which  has  promoted  it.”  The 
door,  as  it  were,  is  now  left  open  for  others  to  enter  and  have 
their  say. 


Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  has  decided  to  tour  in  January  and 
February  next,  when  he  will  be  supported  by  Madame  Amy 
Sherwin,  Mr.  Maybrick,  Senor  Arbos,  and  Mr.  Sieve  King. 
The  talented  tenor  is  such  a great  favourite  with  concert- 
goers  that  his  venture  should  be  attended  with  marked 
success. 


The  provincial  tour  organised  and  carried  out  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Boosey  was  such  a success,  that  they  have  just 
concluded  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  another  to  take 
place  in  October  and  November  on  a similar  scale.  Tin, 
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artists  will  comprise  : — Mrs.  Mary  Davies,  Madame  Clara 
Samuell,  Madame  Antoinette  Sterling,  Mr.  Durward  Lely, 
Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  Senor  Albeniz,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Naylor. 


Herr  Johannes  Wolff  has  just  been  presented  by  the 
Queen  with  a gold  pencil  case  studded  with  diamonds,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  at  Balmoral  in  October  last. 


Advertising  has  become  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  so  many 
methods  have  been  tried  that  the  man  who  invents  a new  one 
must  be  considered  almost  a genius.  The  very  latest  attempt 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  is  founded  on  the  idea 
of  Mahomet  going  to  the  mountain,  if  the  mountain  per- 
sistently refuses  to  visit  the  prophet.  There  is  a large  van, 
with  plate-glass  sides,  a perambulating  show-room  in  fact, 
now  parading  the  streets  of  London,  displaying  choice  speci- 
mens of  millinery  and  other  things  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Partner,  and  to  the  purse  of  Self.  But  it  is  distinctly  irri- 
tating, is  this  novelty.  The  glance  to  be  obtained  of  the 
treasures  is  all  too  fleeting,  for  the  travelling  shop-window, 
like  time  and  tide,  waits  for  no  woman,  and  when  the  eyes 
rest  lovingly  on  some  particularly  “ sweet  thing,”  it  is  very 
tantalising  to  have  an  obtrusive  coal- waggon  thrust  itself 
between  the  admired  and  the  admirer,  or  an  inconsiderate 
“ hansom,”  without  a fare,  crawling  along  blocking  the  view. 
It’s  all  very  trying. 

For  the  enterprising  firm  is  trying  hard  to  show  its  wares, 

And  the  public  try  to  see  them,  but  it  cannot,  though  it  stares, 

For  the  hansom  crawls  between  them,  as  its  driver  tries  for  fares, 
Which  is  trying  to  the  feminine  temper. 


« What  is  the  French,”  asks  a correspondent,  “ for  the 
roasted  potatoes  ’ with  which  unpopular  actors  were,  you 
say,  pelted  at  Paris  suburban  theatres  ? Cabbage  stumps, 
trognons  de  chou,  we  know;  but  the  other  missiles?  You 
don’t  often  make  a slip  ‘ G.  A.  S.,’  but  I think  this  is  one,  for 
you  know  that  there  never  was  a roasted  or  a baked  potato 
sold  in  Paris.”  Yes,  Siree,  but  although  the  actors  at  the 
Ambigu  may  occasionally  in  old  days  have  been  pelted  with 
pommes  cuites  or  baked  apples,  baked  and  roasted  potatoes 
are  very  well  known  in  the  French  kitchen.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  of  Gustave  Garlin,  of  Tonnerre  in  “ Le 
Petit  Culinaire  Moderne,  ou  les  Secrets  de  l’Art  Culinaire,” 
Paris,  Gamier  Freres,  1890.  Self  reads  at  page  432 
of  the  manual  in  question  : “ Potatoes  en  robe  de  chambre  can 
be  either  boiled  or  steamed,  or  baked  in  an  oven  in  an 
earthenware  vessel,  hermetically  closed,  or  simply  by  cover- 
ing them  with  hot  ashes,  taking  care  to  turn  them  from  side 
to  side,  keeping  the  ashes  almost  red  hot.” 


Kind  readers,  will  you  turn  to  an  old  Scottish  proverb  quoted 
in  our  cookery  page.  “ He  should  have  a lang-shafted  spune 
that  sups  pottage  with  the  de’il.”  We  wish  to  save  possibly 
many  hundreds  of  correspondents  the  trouble  of  writing  to  us 
to  tell  us  that  we  should  have  written  “ parritch  ” instead  of 
“ pottage.”  We  quoted  the  proverb  with  pottage  in  it  from 
“ A collection  of  English  Proverbs,  whereunto  are  added 
Local  Proverbs  with  their  Explications,  old  Proverbial 
Rhythmes,  less  known  as  Scottish  Proverbial  Sentences,  and 
Scottish  Proverbs.”  London,  1670. 


Verily,  this  is  a surprising  age ! We  have  long  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  hansoms  with  their  india-rubber  tyres  ; and 
very  agreeable  they  are,  when  passing  over  first  wood,  then 
stone,  then  asphalte,  and  then  macadam.  Now  we  are 
promised  the  luxury  of  omnibuses  with  wheels  similarly  en- 
cased. There  should  be  a raid  on  those  ponderous  vehicles 
when  they  put  in  an  appearance.  The  electric  light  in  omni- 
buses is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  There  are  two  at  least 
that  travel  between  Fleet  Street  and  Victoria  fitted  with 
incandescent  lights,  and  very  effective  they  look.  The  supply 
of  electricity  to  each  ’bus  is  sufficient  for  twelve  hours. 


General  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe  has  kindly  called  our  attention 
to  an  error  which  we  committed  in  the  paragraph  published 
last  week  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sergison.  That  gentleman  is 
an  officer  in  the  Scots,  and  not  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
it  is  the  pipers  of  the  Scots,  and  not  the  Grenadier  Guards 
who  sometimes  find  their  way  to  Cuckfield.  Of  course,  the 
Grenadiers  have  no  pipers,  and  Self  can  well  remember  the 
time  when  the  Scots  were  also  minus  their  bagpipes.  That 
was  quite  thirty  years  ago. 


We  intend  that  the  next  Yellow-and-Black  shall  be  a Bank 
Holiday  number  of  the  most  approved  order.  As  the  journal 
is  published  just  prior  to  the  eventful  day,  it  will  be  found  a 
most  delightful  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  companion. 
No  effort  will  be  spared  to  “serve  it  up”  in  the  most  appe- 
tising form,  and,  to  those  on  railway  journey  bent,  we  would 
point  out  that  it  is  also  an  insurance  policy  against  accident 
for  £250.  Not  that  we  wish  an  accident  to  happen.  Far 
from  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  say,  act  on  the  old  adage 
“ prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  and  if  you  “ insure”  your- 
self with  a Sala’s  Journal,  the  chances  are — at  least  we 
hope  so — that  no  harm  will  befall  you. 


Thanks  to'Mr.  Van  Biene,  “ Faust-up-to-Date,”  ic  once  more 
to  be  seen  at  the  Gaiety,  with  many  popular  favourites  in  the 
cast.  Notably  among  these  is  Miss  Florence  St.  John,  who 
has  been  warmly  welcomed  back  to  London  by  her  many 
friends  and  admirers.  She  is  in  excellent  voice,  and  at  each 
performance  is  loudly  encored  for  her  charming  rendering  of 
a new  song  specially  written  for  her  by  Mr.  Van  Biene.  The 
celebrated  pas  de  quatre  goes  well,  and  appears  to  be  just  as 
much  liked  as  in  the  old  days.  It  is  exceptionally  well-danced, 
especially  by  Miss  Rose  Batchelor  and  her  sister.  They  were 
so  delightful  that  we  wished  we  could  have  seen  them  in 
another  dance,  which  would  certainly  tend  to  make  the  enter- 
tainment still  more  attractive.  Good  dancing  is  always 
popular,  and  these  young  ladies,  whom  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  before  in  London,  are  exceedingly  graceful  and 
agile  in  their  movements.  Mr.  Edmund  Payne,  as  Mephisto- 
pheles,  in  spite  of  his  lisp  was  very  good,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Williams  made  the  most  of  Valentine,  his  song,  “ I was  there 
as  well,"  being  very  droll. 


Surrounding  circumstances  go  far  to  form  the  cast  of  the 
mind,  and,  judging  by  this  truism,  one  might  fairly  consider 
that  the  French,  as  a nation,  would  be  less  inclined  to 
the  study  of  geography  than  the  English,  whose  facul- 
ties in  that  direction  are  constantly  exercised  by  reason  of 
their  far-extending  colonies.  The  French  foreign  possessions 
are  small  indeed  when  compared  with  our  British  territory ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  a Chair  of  Colonial  Geography  is  to 
be  established  at  the  Sorbonne.  We  might  well  take  a lesson 
by  this.  Our  colonies,  their  climate,  position,  productions, 
and  value,  both  from  a commercial  and  a military  point  of 
view,  are  far  too  little  known.  Excepting  with  the  fortunate 
few,  who  are  able  to  travel  through  Greater  Biitian,  and  so 
acquire  a practical  knowledge,  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
vague,  general,  and  hazy.  We  recommend  the  action  of  the 
Sorbonne  to  the  consideration  of  our  Universities. 


Lawn  tennis  is  popular  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England.  A capital  lawn-tennis  ground  has  been  laid  out  by 
the  Administration  of  the  Spa  Casino,  on  the  heights  over- 
looking the  charming  valley  of  the  Wayai.  The  opening 
ceremony  took  place  last  week  with  a tournament,  at  which 
several  costly  prizes  in  the  shape  of  works  of  art  were  competed 
for.  The  new  ground  should  become  very  popular,  as  it  is 
admirably  laid  out  and  picturesquely  situated. 

The  important  question  of  Woman  Suffrage  is  one  about 
which  Self  has  had  his  say,  and  he  is  glad  to  know  that  his 
views  have  met  with  a large  measure  of  appreciation.  Lady 
Bowyer,  who  resides  at  Brighton,  has  entered  the  arena  on 
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behalf  of  the  Suffrage  advocates.  Her  ladyship  has  published, 
In  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  a reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter. 
Lady  Bowyer  calls  it  “ The  Future  Battle,”  and  those  who 
read  what  she  has  to  say  will,  of  necessity,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  she  has  given  the  subject  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  “ There  appears  no  necessary 
sequence,”  she  says,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  main  objections 
put  forward,  “ that,  because  women  claim  the  right  of  citzen- 
ship,  that  they  will  consequently  prospectively  desire  a seat 
in  Parliament,  or  in  the  Cabinet ; and  if  it  were  possible  they 
ever  should,  does  not  every  man  throughout  this  great  empire 
rejoice  that  a woman  graces  the  throne  and  fulfils  ‘ the  highest 
duties  of  a Sovereign  ? ’ ” 


Lady  Bowj'er  would  seem  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  coming  contest  concerning  which  she  writes  with  such 
cogency.  “Woman,”  she  says,  “has  but  to  demand  her 
crown  of  empire,  and,  with  no  faltering  hand,  but  with  calm 
and  undaunted  intrepidity,  place  its  power  upon  her  own 
brow ; then  will  victory  blossom  and  bloom  before  her  in 
amaranthine  flowers,  while  she,  arrayed  in  stately  beauty, 
shining  in  the  radius  of  her  own  glories,  has  but  to  appear  to 
man  in  that  repose  which  is  the  true  dignity  of  woman,  and 
he  will  feel  her  presence  to  be  government.” 


Rather  high  falutin’  this,  Lady  Bowyer,  but  Self  agrees 
with  every  word  of  it,  and  wishes  you  the  best  of  luck  in  your 
crusade  ; Partner  wishes  luck  to  any  work  undertaken  by 
a clever  and  true  woman;-  but  she  fails  to  agree  with  the 
views  of  Lady  Bowyer  and  “G.  A.  S.”  She  wants  to  know,  if 
women  are  to  have  equal  political  rights  with  men,  whether 
there  is  to  be  an  equal  sharing  of  social  responsibilities.  For 
example,  are  women  to  be  expected  to  pay  their  share  of  the  bill 
when  they  are  taken  out  to  dinner  ; to  disburse  their  poor 
little  shekels  for  stalls  at  the  play  or  seats  in  the  grand  stand 
at  races  ; and,  if  walking  with  “ the  creature  ” down  Regent 
Street  or  Bond  Street,  and  happening  to  admire  “ a love  of  a 
bonnet  ” in  a milliner’s  window,  are  they,  or  is  “ the  creature,” 
to  pay  for  the  delightful  headgear  which,  being  admired,  they 
of  course  must  have  ? The  same  argument  must  apply  to 
gloves,  fans,  bouquets,  and  perfumes.  Somebody  must  pay 
for  them,  and  Partner  has  rigidly  determined  that  she  will 
not  be  the  somebody  in  question. 


Here  is  a story  that  does  not  come  from  Sheffield.  There- 
fore brother  Gregory  does  not  know  this  man.  It  comes  from 
America,  and  if  credence  can  be  placed  in  it,  it  points  the 
moral  that  local  option  has  its  pains  as  well  as  its  pleasures. 
A negro  in  a town  in  Kentucky  pleaded  guilty  to  over  a 
thousand  violations  of  the  local  option  law  of  his  town.  The 
justices  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  an  exceptional  case 
that  merited  exceptional  punishment.  They  ordered  that 
unlucky  negro  to  pay  a fine  of  a hundred  thousand  dollars, 
the  calculation  being  a hundred  dollars  for  each  case.  If 
true,  there  is  surely  something  bordering  on  to  the  ridiculous 
about  this.  It  certainly  does  not  suggest  that  in  this 
particular  instance  the  punishment  fits  the  crime. 


The  close  of  the  present  season  at  the  Lyceum  is  fixed  for  the 
30th  inst.  Extra-special  interest  will  centre  in  the  per- 
formance, because  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  a benefit  to  Miss 
Ellen  Terry.  The  troops  of  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
talented  actress  will  be  certain  to  mark  their  high  appreciation  of 
her  eminent  services  by  securing  seats  for  this  particular 
evening;  It  will  also  be  the  172nd  performance  of  “ King 
Henry  VIII.” — a fitting  testimony  to  the  popularity  which 
has  so  long  associated  itself  with  Mr.  Irving  and  the  Lyceum. 


The  new  galleries  in  Grafton  Street  give  every  promise  of 
being  a valuable  addition  to  the  various  art  resorts  in  London. 
The  buildings  are  on  the  high  road  to  completion,  and  it  is 
anticipated  they  will  be  open  to  the  public  about  the  end  of 
November,  The  intention  of  the  directors  is  to  inaugurate 


the  galleries  by  an  exhibition  of  modern  pictures,  both  English 
and  foreign.  This  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  November  or 
early  in  December. 


Pity  the  sorrows  of  a poor  correspondent ! Read  this  ye 
tastetully-dressed  ladies  who  frequent  the  roofs  of  our 
’busses  : — 

“ You  say  that  it  is  delightful  to  watch  the  transformation  of  the  men- 
frequented  roofs  of  the  'busses  into  so  many  parterres  of  tastefully-dressed 
ladies.  In  a former  article  you  mentioned  that,  in  the  old  days,  no  woman 
above  the  rank  of  a servant-girl  would  ride  outside  an  omnibus.  Would 
that  the  old  days  could  return  ; even  bringing  back  the  old  omnibuses  I 
By  your  own  showing,  you  do  not  patronise  'busses,  and  therefore  cannot 
know  that  the  ladies  in  question  secure  their  seats  by  force  of  muscle.  II 
one  waits  for  a 'bus  in  company  with  a group  of  strange  men,  then,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  vehicle,  one  is  certain  of  civility ; but  if  there  are  unpro- 
tected (!)  ladies  present,  they  do  not  wait  for  courtesy,  but  treat  the  matter 
like  a Rugby  football  match." 

But  this  is  not  all.  “ The  creature,”  as  no  doubt  many  of 
the  fair  ones  will  be  disposed  to  call  our  correspondent,  leaves 
generalities  severely  alone  and  comes  to  detail.  Mark  well 
this  tale  of  woe  : — 

" One  Sunday  evening  I waited  at  the  Marble  Arch  while  seven  'bussei 
were  filled.  On  the  arrival  of  the  eighth,  I jumped  upon  the  platform, 
and  was  followed  by  a lady,  who  drove  her  elbows  so  fiercely  against  ma 
that  I was  thrown  into  the  road,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  run  over. 
This  would  be  intelligible  if  the  females  were  of  doubtful  character,  but, 
though  the  majority  are  not  gentlewomen,  they  nearly  all  have  respecta- 
bility written  aggressively  all  over  them,  I am  most  anxious  to  treat  women 
with  all  respect,  but  I naturally  resent  them  seizing  their  rights  by  force 
of  limb.  I also  think  it  is  going  too  far  when  there  are  letters  in  the  daily 
papers  complaining  of  smokers  on  the  roofs  of  omnibuses.  The  men  now- 
adays seem  to  be  having  their  privileges  torn  from  them  one  by  one,  and 
there  is  an  immediate  cry  of  want  of  courtesy  if  an  objection  be  raised." 

Prisoners  at  the  bar — or  shall  we  not  rather  say  ladies  on 
the  garden  seats — you  have  read  the  charge,  what  have  you 
to  say  ? 

One  always  expects  to  spend  a pleasant  evening  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  where  Mr.  Arthur  Chudleigh  knows  so  well  how  to 
provide  a bright  and  light  bill  of  fare  for  his  guests.  They 
certainly  have  good  cause  to  be  pleased  with  the  present  pro- 
gramme. The  curtain  goes  up  to  a merry  little  piece 
“ The  New  Sub,”  in  which  the  audience  are  introduced  to  the 
hut  of  Major  Ensor  at  Shorncliffe,  and  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  joking  and  rough  chaffing,  which  for  a while  makes  the 
life  of  a “New  Sub  ” a misery.  Then  follows  some  most  ex- 
cellent fooling  in  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  where  Mr. 
WeedonGrossmith  presents  an  excellent  travesty  of  the  gloomy 
Prince  of  Denmark. 


The  pike  de  resistance  of  the  evening  is  “A  Pantomime 
Rehearsal."  London  seasons  may  come  and  go  ; the  great 
folks  may  go  out  of  town,  but  so  long  as  Captain  Tom 
Robinson  is  conscientious  over  his  words,  and  so  inextricably 
confounds  the  part  of  the  Demon  King  with  that  of  the  good 
robber,  and  Lord  Arthur  Pomeroy  insists  upon  teaching 
everybody  how  to  play  their  parts;  so  long  as  Lady  Muriel 
Beauclerc  is  so  fascinatingly  stupid,  and  so  long  as  “ Miss 
Lily  ” and  “ Miss  Violet  ” dance  with  such  grace  and  sing 
so  charmingly,  just  so  long  will  “A  Pantomime  Rehearsal  ” 
reign  as  a popular  favourite,  and  elicit  shouts  of  laughter  at 
the  distress  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Jack  Dudes. 


There  is  an  illustrated  interview  of  Self  in  the  “ Strand 
Magazine  ” for  this  month.  Some  interesting  facts  have  just 
been  published  concerning  Mr.  Harry  How,  who  was  the 
interviewer.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  a decided  talent  for 
fiction,  and  although  now  only  twenty-eight,  he  is  spoken  of 
as  “ a young  man  of  great  promise  and  ability.”  He  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  every  phase  of  East  End  life,  and 
it  is  said  that  “ he  numbers  among  his  friends  some  of  the 
cleverest  pickpockets  and  burglars  in  the  metropolis.”  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  for  one  moment  that  a wrong  construction 
will  be  placed  upon  this  assertion.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  is  that  Mr.  How  has  mixed  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  and  only  by  so  mixing  with  all  classes,  and  by  the 
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making  of  careful  notes  of  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics 
of  such  can  a man  become  a thoroughly  experienced  journalist. 
All  the  learning  of  the  two  Universities  will  not  make  “ a 
journalist  ” if  he  be  unacquainted  with  and  unobservant  of 
that  tide  of  human  life  for  ever  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  us. 


A book  about  the  Volunteer  camp  at  Bisley  has  been  pub- 
lished at  an  opportune  moment.  The  author  is  Mr.  James 
Peddie,  who  can  take  credit  to  himself  that  he  has  introduced 
all  the  information  possible  to  give  concerning  the  new 
Wimbledon,  and  also  much  that  is  worth  reading  respecting 
the  old.  Nor  has  he  stopped  here.  He  furnishes  a short 
sketch  of  the  Volunteer  movement  from  its  inception,  and 
gives  additional  interest  to  his  little  publication  by  including 
within  its  pages  the  portraits  of  the  various  Queen  s prize 
winners.  At  a time  when  another  meeting  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  in  progress,  Mr.  Peddie's  book  should 
prove  acceptable  to  many  Volunteers. 

That  admirable  actor  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset  has  joined  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  company  for  a period  of  twenty-three  months. 
This  is  an  engagement  which  will  prove  of  mutual  advantage. 
Mr.  Wyndham  could  not  have  selected  a better  character 
actor  than  Mr.  Somerset,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  more 
pleasant  manager  than  Mr.  Wyndham  could  C.  W. 
Somerset  “ sail  ” under.  Neither  actor  will  clash  with  the  other. 
Mr.  Wyndham’s  forte  lies  in  the  personation  of  those  mer- 
curial, breezy,  mirth-provoking  roles,  such  as  “the  Candidate” 
while  Mr.  Somerset  is  renowned  for  his  personation  of  old 
men.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  actor  on  the  English  stage 
at  the  present  time  who  can  out-rival  Mr.  Somerset  in  such 
parts.  He  gained  his  fame  as  the  Earl  of  Dorincourt  in 

“ Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  a personation  which  is  never  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  He  will  also  be  remembered,  more  particularly  by 
provincial  audiences,  for  his  powerful  acting  in  “The  Middle- 
man,” a part  that  afforded  strong  evidence  of  his  versatility  as 
an  actor.  

Mr.  Wyndham  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  secured 
this  talented  actor  to  create  the  part  of  the  old  man  in  Mr. 
Arthur  Jones’  new  play,  which  will  be-  produced  at  the 
Criterion  in  the  autumn ; and  the  late  Earl  of  Dorincourt  is 
to  be  equally  congratulated  in  having  been  asked  to  pin  his 
colours  to  the  Wyndham  mast,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a more  generous  and  eminently  honourable  actor-manager 
than  Charles  Wyndham — a man  who  has  no  enemies,  and 
hosts  of  friends  and  admirers,  both  at  home,  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  America. 


By-the-bye,  the  Criterion  Company,  we  hear,  will  appear 
at  Chicago  during  the  Exhibition  in  1893.  After  that,  why 
not  extend  your  tour  to  Australia,  Mr.  Wyndham?  You  and 
your  talented  band  of  artistes  would  receive  a warm 
welcome  at  the  Antipodes. 


When  the  time  comes  for  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Dibbs  to  return 
to  New  South  Wales  he  will  assuredly  carry  back  with  him 
the  most  pleasant  remembrances  of  his  stay  in  the  Mother 
Country.  On  all  sides  he  has  been  most  hospitably  received ; 
not  least,  among  the  many  tokens  of  respect  paid  to  him, 
being  the  recent  presentation  of  the  honorary  freedom  and 
livery  of  the  Turners’  Company,  in  recognition  of  the  adminis- 
trative ability  and  statesmanlike  qualities  shown  by  him  as 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  an 
occasion  when  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  was  among  the 
brilliant  company  present,  that  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Dibbs  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  explain  that  the  one  great 
object  of  his  “ mission  ” was  to  remove  the  mountain  of 
ignorance  that  existed  in  England  with  regard  to  New  South 
Wales.  According  to  this  estimable  Premier,  they  have 
abundance  of  room  in  New  South  Wales.  What  they  want 
is  a population ; but  not  a population  of  idlers.  Intending 
emigrants  would  do  well  to  make  a note  of  this  fact> 


There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it,  chignons  are  coming  into 
fashion  again,  and  also  the  little  invisible  net  that  goes  over 
to  keep  the  additional  head-gear  tidy.  Several  fashionable 
ladies  have  been  seen  wearing  these  unnecessary  adjuncts. 
The  reason  why  we  cannot  tell. 

We  were  told  an  amusing  story  the  ether  day  about  Mr. 
Panmure  Gordon.  It  is  said  that  the  well-known  millionaire 
has  no  less  than  four  hundred  pairs  of  trousers  to  choose  from, 
and  that  they  completely  fill  the  upper  rooms  of  his  mansion. 
A friend  while  staying  with  him  humorously  observed  that 
that  the  soene  reminded  him  of  the  stock  rooms  of  a convict 
prison,  a grim  joke  that  brought  a pleasant  smile  to  the  counten- 
ance of  his  host.  But  four  hundred  pairs  1 Phew  ! What  a 
lucky  man  that  tailor  must  be. 

In  an  action  brought  by  Mdme.  Guispena  Gargano,  a prima 
donna,  against  Signor  Lago,  it  was  stated  that  in  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  allowed  “ four  days’ 
illness”  during  the  term  of  the  engagement.  What  a luxury  1 
What  journalist  would  not  take  all  risks  if  he  could  only  have 
such  a clause  inserted  in  the  agreement  under  which  he  is 
engaged. 

The  Pontefract  Park  trustees  have  just  resolved  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  their  park  by  the  construction  of  a new  lake  at 
a cost  of  about  ^1200. 

The  people  of  Gloucester  are  at  least  the  happy  possessors 
of  a fine  group  of  municipal  buildings.  They  cost  ^35,000, 
and  were  opened  the  other  day  by  the  Mayor,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop  and  the  leading  citizens.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  new  premises  is  a very  fine  public 
hall.  

This  week  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  sum  of  £1 8s.  iod.  in 
contributions  to  our  “Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund.”  From 
L.  J.  C.,  £1  Blanche  L.  Thorn,  is. ; Engadine,  2s. ; Edwin 
Long  Gallery,  2s. ; From  a few  children,  Padstow,  Cornwall, 
5s.;  J.  C.  W.  L.,  2s.  iod. ; Sir  H.  de  B.  10s.  ; A week’s 
pocket  money  from  Gipsy,  Freddie,  and  Bertram  Fowke, 
is. ; M.  L.  C.,  5s.  We  also  received  a letter  from  E.  C.  two 
years  old,  but  the  12  stamps  mentioned  were  not  enclosed; 
as  no  address  was  given  we  are  obliged  to  make  the 
omission  known  through  this  paragraph.  Many  thanks  to 
the  kind  friend  who,  remembering  the  needs  of  the  little 
ones,  denied  himself  the  champagne  and  sent  us  the  money. 

Self  and  Partner. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-Jcin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  anaccidentto  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  slvall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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PEOPLE  WORTH  READING  ABOUT. 

MR.  HENRY  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 

Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  asserts  that  he  became  a jour- 
nalist partly  because  at  a particular  epoch  of  his  life  there 
was  no  other  career  more  conveniently  open  to  him,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  because  he  had  a natural  tendency  towards 
journalism.  He  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
parents  and  guardians,  who  wished  him  to  adopt  the  musical 
profession,  and  soon  after  leaving  school  launched  himself 
upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  literature  by  the  writing  of  a few 
poems  which  were  at  once  accepted  by  an  appreciative  maga- 
zine. Confident  of  success  in  the  future,  our  poet  forthwith 
proceeded  to  start  a newspaper  on  his  own  account,  called 
The  Drama , which  died  soon  after  cutting  its  first  tooth. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  sailed  out  on  the  "big  ocean  in  another 
little  boat  of  his  own  making,  named  The  Proscenium,  de- 
voted to  theatrical  and  musical  interests.  A big  wave  came 
along  after  a few  weeks  and  swamped  the  frail  bark ; but  the 
man  at  the  helm  was  rescued,  and  shortly  afterwards  gaily 
popped  up  as  the  captain  of  a seemingly  taut  little  vessel 
with  the  figurehead  of  Pasquin  shining  on  her  bows.  In  this 
craft  Captain  Sutherland  Edwards  had  as  first  mate,  the  late 
James  Hannay,  and  as  purser  an  enterprising  printer,  who 
agreed  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  voyage,  provided  the  cap- 
tain and  first  mate  contributed  their  valuable  services  for 
nothing  until  a good  cargo  of  profit  could  be  put  aboard.  All 
went  well  with  the  merry  Pasquin  for  a time ; but  although  the 
printer  had  taken  to  himself  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  and 
advertisements  of  the  little  literary  ship,  this  did  not 
prevent  the  purser  from  coming  to  grief ; and  one  day  as 
Sutherland  Edwards  and  James  Hannay  were  on  their  way 
to  the  office  they  saw,  as  they  drew  near,  the  printing  press 
being  carried  away  by  the  sheriff’s  officers.  So  much  for 
Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards’  early  days. 

After  the  wreck  of  the  Pasquin,  the  ex-Captain  under- 
took to  write  a burlesque  for  Mr.  Maddox  of  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  in  which  the  two  best  lines,  the  author  very 
courteously  tells  me,  were  contributed  by  “ G.  A.  S.,” 
who,  at  that  time  of  day,  was  engaged  in  the  painting 
room  of  the  theatre,  earning  the  magnificent  salary 
of  fifteen  shillings  a week.  The  two  lads,  for  they 
were  nothing  more  than  boys,  used  to  scowl  at  one  another 
because  they  had  never  been  formally  introduced  ; but  for 
the  last  forty  years  the  scowls  have  been  replaced  by  smiles, 
as  they  are  the  firmest  and  fastest  of  friends.  The  drollest 
thing  in  connection  with  the  burlesque  sprang  from  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  worthy  manager  undertook  to  pay  the 
author  so  much  down  and  an  equal  sum  after  the  fiftieth 
representation.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  piece  was  played 
only  forty-nine  nights. 

Sutherland  Edwards  after  this  little  knock-down  blow 
forsook  play-writing  for  more  serious  literature,  and  won  his 
spurs  as  a man  of  letters  by  a long  account  of  the  Coup  d’Etat 
of  1851,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  best,  and  quite  the  most  literary,  of  the  London 
daily  papers.  After  passing  several  years  in  Paris,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Augustus  Mayhew,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  study  painting  in  Yvon’s  atelier,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  wrote  several  farces,  the  two  most 
successful  of  which  were  “ The  Fifth  of  November  ” and 
“ The  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs,”  which  enjoyed  long  runs 
at  the  Strand  Theatre,  Sutherland  Edwards  went  in  1856 
to  Russia  to  describe  the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.  He 
remained  at  Moscow  much  longer  than  he  originally  intended, 
and  there  married  an  accomplished  lady,  to  whose  literary 
work  reference  is  made  in  another  page  of  Sala’s  Journal. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  for  various  English  magazines  a 
number  of  sketches  and  studies  of  Russian  life,  which  were 
afterwards  republished  in  volume  form  under  the  title  of 
Russians  at  Plome.”  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
book,  winch  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  Delane  of 
the  Times , disturbances  broke  out  at  Warsaw,  and  the  author 


of  the  “ Russians  at  Home  ” was  dispatched  to  the  Polish 
capital  as  “ special  ” to  the  most  influential  of  all  English 
newspapers.  He  took  his  departure  on  the  very  night 
on  which  Adelina  Patti  was  to  make,  and  did  make, 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 
Six  months  afterwards  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  met,  at  the 
post  house  of  Kovno,  in  Lithuania,  Madame  Nantier-Didiee, 
the  charming  contralto  of  those  days,  who,  like  himself,  was 
on  her  way  to  St.  Petersburg.  “ Well,  what  sort  of  an  opera 
season  did  you  have?”  the  Times  correspondent  asked  her. 
“ We  were  all  cut  out,”  she  replied,  “by  a little  girl  named 
Adelina  Patti,  whom  you  have  not  yet  heard  ; the  public  had 
ears  for  no  one  else,  and  she  is  really  a charming  singer.”  I 
wonder  if  prima  donnas  in  these  days  are  so  generous  in 
praising  their  rivals  as  was  Madame  Didiee. 

“ You  must  have  seen  many  strange  things,”  I said,  not 
long  ago  to  Mr.  Edwards,  “during  your  travels?  " 

“ Indeed,  I have,”  he  replied.  “ One  of  the  most  comic 
things  I ever  saw  was  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  gentlest  of  men, 
riding  up  Mount  Tornnitzu,  the  highest  part  of  the  Car- 
pathians, in  a pith  helmet,  and  under  the  rays  of  a broiling  sun. 
Very  grotesque,  in  another  way,  was  a sight  I witnessed  in 
Moscow,  immediately  after  the  Polish  insurrection.  A 
Russian  policeman  was  walking  along  the  street  with  a Polish 
prisoner  under  his  charge,  and  the  Pole  was  allowed  to  beg  on 
condition  of  at  once  sharing  what  he  received  with  his 
guardian.  This  policeman  story  reminds  me  that  I was  one 
day  arrested  at  Moscow  for  smoking  in  a public  thoroughfare, 
and  ordered  to  pay  a fine  of  one  rouble.  I had  to  ask  for 
change,  and  the  defender  of  the  peace  who  went  to  get  it 
begged  me  on  his  return  to  give  him  ‘ something  for  himself.’” 

Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  was  the  Times  special  at  Warsaw, 
in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  ; was  told  off  in  like  manner 
to  Geneva  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the  so-called  “ Peace 
Society,”  at  which  Garibaldi  and  all  the  firebrands  of  Europe 
were  present.  We  next  find  the  subject  of  this  sketch  at 
Luxemburg,  for  the  Times,  in  1867,  and  three  years  later,  in 
’70,  at  the  head-  quarters  of  the  German  army  in  France,  the 
military  pass  given  him  by  the  illustrations  Chief  of  the  Great 
General  Staff  empowering  him  to  move  about  wherever  there 
were  German  troops ; and  move  he  did  from  Sedan  to 
Strasburg,  to  Versailles,  to  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Amiens,  and 
to  St.  Quentin,  where  the  campaign,  as  far  as  General  Von 
Goeben’s  army  was  concerned,  came  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards’  days  of  special  war  correspond- 
ence coming  to  an  end,  he  published  many  of  his  letters 
touching  on  the  Franco-German  war,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Germans  in  France,”  as  he  had  some  eight  or  nine  years 
previously  brought  out  the  substance  of  his  articles  to  the 
Times  on  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  in  a volume  called 
“ Private  History  of  a Polish  Insurrection,”  which  book  has 
been  translated  into  the  Polish  language,  and  is  sold  in  Galicia, 
but  not,  I believe,  in  Russian  Poland.  The  author  of  these 
valuable  works  also  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  when 
under  Mr.  Greenwood’s  sway ; and  has  since  written  regularly 
for  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  both  under  Mr.  Greenwood’s  and 
and  under  Mr.  Low’s  editorship.  He  is  the  author  of 
innumerable  leaders  in  the  last-named  paper ; and  among  the 
magazines  in  which  able  articles  from  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards’  pen  appear  from  time  to  time  may  be  named  the 
Fortnightly,,  the  Westminster,  the  Cornliill  Macmillan,  and  Temple 
Bar , and  I must  not  omit  to  mention  a certain  yellow- 
covered  weekly  periodical  called  Sala’s  Journal,  the  pages  of 
which  are  frequently  enriched  by  his  always  welcome  contri- 
butions. I ought  also  to  speak  about  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards  as  a novelist,  since  he  has  written  many  romances 
during  the  hours  he  could  snatch  from  the  incessant  toil  of 
journalism,  but  want  of  space  at  present  prevents  me  dwelling 
upon  his  works  of  fiction. 

Finally,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards  as  a musical  critic.  Anyone  “ well  up  ” in  the 
“Music  Day  by  Day”  of  Modern  Babylon  knows  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  able  and  reliable  of  English  musical 
critics.  Mrs.  G.  A.  S. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

VIII. 

THE  USTOIR/TIH:  OH1  IREIiAlTD. 

Last  week  we  suggested  a fortnight’s  trip  through  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  this  week  we  propose  to  indicate 
a tour  of  similar  duration  through  the  North  of  the 
Sister  Isle.  To  those  timid  souls  who  fear  they  may  meet 
with  signs  of  agrarian  or  political  disturbance  in  Ireland,  we 
may  reassure  them,  from  a close  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  people,  North  and  South,  that  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  political  excitement,  no  one  has  yet  recorded  a gratui- 
tous insult  to  an  English  visitor  who  had  come  in  a friendly  spirit 
to  see  for  himself  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  and 
impartially  judge  of  the  character  of  a people  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  natural  politeness  and  good  nature,  and  whose  hospitality 
is  proverbial  all  the  world  over.  We  can  confidently  recom- 
mend the  worn-out  business  man  to  make  up  a party,  and  start 
for  the  North  of  Ireland,  say,  by  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  delaying, 
if  he  has  time,  as  we  suggested  in  our  last  “ Where  Shall  We 
Go?”  to  see  Dublin,  and,  possibly,  the  County  Wicklow. 
(Those  who  go  from  the  North  of  England,  or  from  Scotland, 
can  cross  by  Barrow  or  Stranraer,  and  reverse  the  itinerary.) 
Leaving  Dublin  the  next  morning,  they  can  reach  Enniskillen 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  about  mid-day,  when  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  Lough  Erne  district.  Here  they  can 
“ whet  their  appetites  ” for  the  magnificent  treats  in  store  for 
them  in  Donegal,  by  driving  to  Pettigoe,  a lovely  drive  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  variety,  along  the  “ Irish  Windermere.” 
Before  they  start  it  would  be  worth  the  time,  especially  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  one  of  the  Irish  round  towers,  to  visit 
that  of  Devenish,  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland,  and  reached 
by  a short  row  (2|  miles)  to  Devenish  Island.  At  Ennis- 
killen, if  there  is  time  to  spare,  a day  or  so  may  well  be 
spent,  otherwise  the  excursionist  may  press  on  to  Bally- 
shannon,  on  Donegal  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Erne  river, 
where  he  can  visit  the  “ Salmon  Leap  ” cataract,  and,  if  he 
desires  it,  pay  a visit  to  the  celebrated  Beleek  pottery,  not  far 
distant.  Donegal  is  reached  after  a two  hours’  delightful 
drive  from  Ballyshannon.  The  Arran  Arms  Hotel  at 
Donegal  is  a very  comfortable  one;  and,  while  here,  the  ruined 
castle  of  the  0‘Clerys,  Kilbarron,  where  were  written  “ The 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  also  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Abbey 
of  Donegal,  are  well  worth  seeing.  If  the  visitor  drives  to 
Donegal  from  Pettigoe  direct  he  will  pass  the  romantic  Lough 
Derg  and  Station  Island,  the  reputed  portal  of  the  national 
saint’s  “purgatory.”  Killybegs  is  17  miles  from  Donegal, 
and  is  reached  by  an  interesting  drive  through  Mount 
Charles  and  Inver  Dunkineely.  Within  a short  distance  is 
Carrick,  from  which  town  the  ascent  of  Slieve  League  may 
be  made,  and  from  the  summit  of  which,  overlooking 
Donegal  Bay,  a splendid  view  is  to  be  had  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  But  no  visitor  should  leave 
Donegal  without  paying  a visit  to  the  Grand  Pass  of 
Barnesmore,  one  of  the  wildest  glens  in  the  country,  over 
the  huge  boulders  of  which  rushes  a foaming  mass  of  water, 
while  on  each  side  are  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  “ Gap.” 
One  might  do  worse  than  make  Carrick  Hotel  his  head-quarters 
for  a few  days,  and  enjoy  the  grand  coast  scenery,  with  its 
“ bold  headlands,  eagle  crags,  and  wild  cliffs.”  A splendid 
excursion  is  that  by  Malinmore,  Malinbeg,  and  Glencolumb- 
kill.  We  now  branch  off  for  the  Highlands  of  Donegal.  In 
this  part  of  Donegal  the  visitor  will  find  scenery  which  we 
may  say  is,  of  its  kind,  unrivalled. 

Here  he  finds  combined  a magnificent  coast,  tunnelled  by 
caves  of  varying  depths,  girt  with  precipitous  cliffs — in  some 
places,  as  at  Horn  Head,  eight  to  nine  hundred  feet  high  ; 
endless  hills  and  peaks,  many  varying  in  height  from 
1500  to  over  2000  feet ; innumerable  loughs  and  rapidly 
flowing  rivers  ; while  everywhere  are  to  be  met  objects 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  geologist  in  a district  ex- 
ceptionally rich  in  minerals,  different  varieties  of  marble 
and  granite  rocks,  and  to  the  antiquarian,  in  round  towers, 
ancient  churches,  and  old  pirate  strongholds.  The  tourist 


cannot  do  better  than  go  by  car  by  Glen  Pesh,  Ardara, 
Glenties,  Doochary  Bridge,  and  stay  at  Gweedore 
Hotel.  Here  the  angler,  if  he  likes,  can  loiter  some 
days,  and  avail  of  the  privileges  of  the  hotel  to  enjoy 
his  rod.  He  can  ascend  Mount  Errigal,  the  highest 
hill  in  Donegal  (2466  feet),  also  visit  Dunlewy,  and 
Bunbeg.  He  may  put  up  at  Glenties,  or  move  on  to  Dun- 
fanaghy,  where  there  is  a fair  hotel.  On  his  way  he  will  pass 
an  Ogham  stone,  the  Myragh  Stone  Cross,  and  the 
Magherarvarty  rocking-stone  ; or  he  can  cross  Lough  Swilly, 
going  by  car,  boat,  and  rail,  through  Glenveagh,  Kilmacren- 
nan,  Milford,  and  on  to  Rathmullen,  crossing  Lough  Swilly, 
to  Fahan,  for  train  to  Derry  ; or  from  Gweedore  Hotel  vid 
Falcaragh,  Dunfanaghy,  Creeslough,  Kilmacrennan,  and 
Letterkenny,  thence  to  Strabane,  and  by  train  tc 
Derry.  At  Dunfanaghy,  an  excursion  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  to  the  cliffs  of  Horn  Head.  Tory  Island 
is  only  eight  miles  from  the  shore.  Its  tower  ol 
Balar,  round  towers,  churches,  pagan  groves,  and  red 
caves,  are  well  worth  seeing.  Torri  was  the  rendezvous  oJ 
Fomorian  Pirates,  and,  later  on,  it  was  the  residence  of  St. 
Columb  Kill.  When  at  Kilmacrennan,  the  Rock  of  Doune,  on 
which  the  O Donnell  chieftains  of  Tyrconnel  were  crowned, 
and  St.  Columb  Kill’s  Abbey,  are  worth  seeing.  Another  route 
to  Rathmullen  from  Dunfanaghy  is  through  Aed’s  demesne, 
Glen,  and  Cratlagh ; thence  through  Milford,  along  the 
wooded  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,  to  Rathmullen,  where  the 
Carmelite  Priory  may  be  visited.  Travellers  can  there 
take  the  steamer  and  the  train  at  Fahan  for  Londonderry. 
From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Derry,  originally  erected 
in  1633,  is  a fine  view  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The 
city  itself,  memorable  for  one  of  the  most  heroic  defences 
ever  made,  and  which  has  rendered  famous  the  “ prentice 
boys”  who  closed  its  gates  on  the  troops  of  James  II.,  is  full 
of  interest  to  the  historian  and  antiquarian.  The  visitor  can 
walk  on  the  celebrated  walls  of  Derry  and  inspect  the 
“ gates  ” behind  which  the  citizens,  with  dogged  determina- 
tion, defended  the  city.  A delightful  excursion  may  be  made 
by  rail  and  car  along  the  side  of  Lough  Swilly  by 
Buncrana,  and  the  Gap  of  Mamore  to  Dunaff  Head, 
which  is  nearly  700  feet  in  height,  passing  on  the 
journey  the  mountain  range  Slieve  Main,  Slieve 
Snaght,  and  the  Raghtin  More,  reaching  Malin  Head,  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Ireland,  returning  to  Londonderry 
by  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninusula  by  the  border  of  Lough 
Foyle.  Continuing  his  route,  the  traveller  will  now  start  for 
the  Giant’s  Causeway  by  Coleraine  and  Portrush,  reach- 
ing the  Causeway  by  the  first  electric  railway  laid  in  Ireland, 
and  visiting  on  his  way  the  picturesque  rock  and  castle  of 
Dunluce,  in  itself  worth  a journey  to  see.  Space  does  not 
permit  any  allusion  to  this  marvellous  and  impregnable  ruin, 
its  banshee  chamber  and  undermining  cavern.  Nor  can  we 
do  more  than  advise  our  readers  to  put  up  at  the  Causeway 
Hotel,  and  revel  in  the  inspection  of  those  mysterious 
columns  the  method  of  the  original  formation  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation.  He 
can  then  visit  the  Caves  of  Portcoon  and  Dunkerry,  and 
try  his  vocal  powers  in  raising  the  marvellous  echoes  to  be 
heard  in  both.  About  the  Causeway  are  charming  walks  for 
the  pedestrian  to  the  Pleaskin  promontory,  Dunseverick 
Castle,  and  to  Ballycastle  Bay,  with  Rathlin  Island  in  the  dis- 
tance the  refuge  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1306.  We  may  now  turn 
southward,  travelling  by  rail,  passing  Ballymena  and 
Antrim.  At  the  latter  town  we  can  stay  for  a few  days 
and  take  interesting  trips  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  Lough 
Neagh,  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  Shaw’s 
Castle  of  the  O’Neils,  those  old  Irish  warriors  who  so  oft  in 
bloody  field  “led  the  Red  Branch  Knights  to  danger." 
From  Antrim  we  pass  to  Carrickfergus,  with  its  seagirt 
Castle,  memorable  in  many  a struggle  in  Irish  history.  It 
will  thoroughly  repay  a visit ; and  now  we  arrive  at  Belfast, 
the  capital  of  Ulster.  Here  we  end  the  tour  which  we  have 
only  endeavoured,  in  the  most  meagre  manner,  to  map  out 
the  outlines  of.  Reflex. 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

Who,  among  us,  has  not  at  times  been  annoyed  when  writ- 
ing to  find  that  the  right  word  has  escaped  us  ? There  is,  of 
course,  some  other  which  expresses  nearly  the  same  meaning, 
but  it  is  not  the  one  we  want.  A little  book  “ Just  the  Word 
Wanted  ” (John  Walker  and  Co.),  supplies  our  need,  and  gives 
us  a good  range  of  synonymous  terms  from  which  to  choose. 
The  same  series  contains  other  handy  little  volumes  in  a guide 
to  correct  Pronunciation  and  Spelling ; and  a Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  Mythology  and  Antiquities,  which  latter,  though 
it  does  not  aspire  to  be  a Lempriere,  is  yet  a handy  classical 
dictionary  in  a condensed  form.  Each  of  these  useful  little 
companions  is  published  at  a shilling. 

“ Shall  I Try  Australia  ? ” by  George  Lacon  James  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  and  Co.).  After  reading  a few  chapters  of  this 
book,  we  feel  inclined  to  reply  to  the  question  of  the  title  with 
a most  emphatic  “ Yes.”  The  first  introduction  to  the  great 
Island-Continent  through  the  port  of  Sydney  is  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  exhilarating  description.  The  city,  with  its 
parks  and  suburbs,  is  fully  described,  as  well  as  the  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  boarding  houses.  Hints  on  private  house- 
keeping, with  rents  and  general  prices  of  meat,  groceries,  and 
the  other  necessaries  of  life  are  also  given.  The  whole  book 
is,  in  fact,  written  with  a great  desire  for  fairness  in  dealing 
with  different  questions,  and  all  the  “ fors”  and  “ againsts  ” 
are  set  out  in  array  for  the  study  and  benefit  of  the  intending 
emigrant. 

The  wages  question  to  the  mechanic  and  labouring  man  Is 
thoroughly  gone  into,  and  these  certainly  stand  at  a higher 
rate  than  they  do  in  the  mother  country  ; but — why  is  there 
always  a but  in  the  case  ? — to  quote  the  author,  “ in  Sydney 
especially,  for  every  job  there  are  two  or  more  men  eager  for 
the  same,  and  capable  of  doing  it.  I might  further  add,  badly 
in  want  of  it.”  With  clerks  wanting  employment  the  colony 
— speaking  now  especially  of  New  South  Wales — is  very  much 
overstocked,  though  young  men  from  England  taking  with 
them  introductions  and  a good  character  stand  a chance. 

The  book  scarcely  leaves  one  subject  untouched,  from 
sheep-runs  and  wool-sheds  to  Art  and  the  National  Gallery, 
wages,  sport,  routes  for  the  journey,  animal  life,  amusements, 
social  life,  government,  and  many  kindred  topics.  The  author 
appears  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  these,  and  chats  on 
each  with  a pleasant  familiarity  born  of  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject. 

If  a gossip  and  a chat  be  one,  and  the  same  thing,  then 
Wardley’s  “ Gossiping  Guides  ” (C.  F.  Wardley,  Buxton)  should 
especially  lend  themselves  as  a subject  for  our  “ Chat  about 
Books.”  These  guides  all  have  reference  to  the  Peak  country, 
and  treat  of  Castleton,  Dove  Dale,  Haddon  and  Chats- 
worth;  their  title  is  well  chosen,  for  they  discourse  in  a 
rambling,  gossipy  style  of  the  many  beauties  and  spots  of 
interest  in  the  locality,  and  are  pleasant  reading,  as  well  as 
excellent  companions  for  the  tourist  in  Peakland. 

Our  store  of  information  respecting  South  Africa  is  to  be 
Increased  by  Miss  Catherine  Hopley,  who  contemplates  writ- 
ing a book  in  which  she  will  record  the  experiences  of  an  eight- 
months’  sojourn  in  that  country.  Miss  Hopley  is  the 
authoress  of  several  works,  including  “ Life  in  the  South,”  and 
she  observes,  with  regard  to  the  Cape,  that  while  there  she 
had  peculiar  advantages  for  gathering  material  for  a work  on 
the  Colony,  which  will  differ  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
ordinary  tourists’  books.  She  was  very  much  “ at  home  ” among 
the  people,  and  from  her  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  men 
there  she  wili  be  able  to  introduce  a great  deal  of  zoology  in 
her  writing. 

Miss  Mabel  Collins  is  an  authoress  who  has  written  many 
works  of  fiction,  and  can  claim  to  have  a large  circle  of 


readers.  Her  latest  effort,  but,  perhaps,  not  her  best,  is  “ A 
Debt  of  Honour  ” (Eden,  Remington,  and  Co.  is.).  The  story 
is  interesting  to  a degree,  but  it  is  by  no  means  powerful.  It 
is  a novel  that  one  feels  tempted  to  skim,  rather  than  read  in 
grim  earnest.  Jack  Falconer  is  not  by  any  means  an  enno- 
bling character.  He  has  a weakness  for  gambling,  and  con- 
tracts a debt  of  honour.  This  is  paid  by  a rich  woman  of 
title  who  is  infatuated  with  him,  and  whose  “ price  ” is 
marriage.  The  miserable,  selfish  mortal  agrees,  breaks  the 
heart  of  the  girl  who  really  loves  him,  and,  indirectly,  causes 
her  death.  His  sister  is  also  an  unlovable  sort  of  creature, 
and,  evidently,  the  aim  of  the  authoress  has  been  to  present 
two  characters  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  effort  has  been  altogether  successful. 
In  her  future  works,  Miss  Collins,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  grown  fond  of  her  writings,  would  do  well  to  endeavour 
to  produce  something  that  will  meet  with  more  general 
appreciation  than  “ A Debt  of  Honour  ” is  likely  to  do. 

“ Art,”  say  many  people,  “ is  but  a truthful  rendering  of 
nature."  Taking  this  as  a definition,  “ Dorothy  Wallis  : An 
Autobiography  ” (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  should  be  a 
very  artistic  book.  The  author,  who  is  anonymous,  has 
evidently  held  the  mirror  up  to  her  own  life,  and  has  depicted 
all  she  sees  there ; all  the  struggles  which  necessarily  wait 
upon  a girl,  penniless,  almost  alone  in  the  world,  but  deter- 
mined to  succeed  ; willing  to  do  anything,  no  matter  how 
hard  or  toilsome  the  work,  in  order  to  get  a living  ; but  still 
keeping  in  view  the  single  aim  of  ultimate  success  in  the  line 
of  life  she  has  chosen. 


And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  truthfulness  of  delineation,  this 
singleness  of  purpose,  the  book  is  very  far  from  being  a work  of 
art ; it  is  crowded  with  a multitude  of  detail,  interesting  no 
doubt  to  a friend,  a lover,  or  a parent,  but  of  no  concern 
whatever  to  the  public  at  large,  who  would  soon  become  very 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  page  after  page  of  minute  de- 
scription of  the  smaller  incidents  of  life  such  as  happen  to  all 
in  “ our  daily  round,”  but  which  require  the  pen  of  a Dickens 
or  a George  Eliot  to  raise  them  out  of  the  slough  of 
mediocrity. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant,  in  an  admirable  introduction,  points 
out  how  this  truthful  presentation  of  a girl’s  life  shc-uld  be 
useful,  “ whether  to  show  how  difficult  the  fight  may  be,  how 
brave  must  be  the  girls  who  attempt  it,  how  frugal  must  be 
their  lives,  how  arduous  their  labour ; or  whether  it  may  lead 
some  to  consider  what,  if  anything,  may  be  done  for  the  girls 
who  have  to  face  such  a life.”  Mr.  Besant  has  always  been 
the  kind-hearted  champion  of  women  who  work,  and  his  sign- 
manual  to  the  introduction  will  open  the  door  for  “ Dorothy 
Wallis,”  and  give  her  an  entree  into  the  literary  world.  As  a 
mentor,  guide,  and  friend  to  young  girls  just  embarking  on 
the  troublous  sea  of  self-support,  no  book  could  be  a better 
study ; it  teaches  all  that  is  necessary — humility,  self- 
restraint,  patience,  courage  and  determination. 

The  “ Lazy  Minstrel”  is  now  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  delightful  poems  of  Mr.  J.  Ashby  Sterry  have  just 
been  issued  in  the  popular  shilling  edition  form  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  and  the  legions  who  love  poetry,  but  who  have  not 
yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  “ Lazy  Minstrel,”  will  cer- 
tainly find  him  a most  charming  companion. 

Among  the  many  shilling  novels,  that  by  Hawley  Smart 
entitled  “ A Member  of  Tattersall’s  ” (F.  V.  White  and  Co.) 
should  take  a place  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  story,  the  mystery  surrounding  an  alibi  being 
cleverly  unravelled.  The  reader  will  take  a kindly  interest 
in  the  task  which  the  bookmaker  Horwich  sets  himself,  and 
they  will  follow  with  keenness  the  various  “ moves  ” that  are 
made,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  an  old  and  accomplished 
writer,  to  bring  home  guilt  to  Howden  Craft,  who  not  only 
robs,  but  is  the  cause  of  his  uncle’s  death. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

Nine  p.m. : After  Dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Brobdingnag. 

“ But  which  is  David,  and  which  is  Goliath,”  the  little  boy 
at  the  fair  is  said  to  have  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  peep 
show.  “ Whichever  you  like,  my  little  dear  ; you  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  your  choice."  Similarly,  my  dear 
readers,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  assume  that  by  the  Hotel 
Brobdingnag,  is  meant  the  Grand,  the  Metropole,  the  Victoria, 
the  Westminster  Palace,  the  Grosvenor,  the  Windsor,  the 
Charing  Cross,  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  the  First  Avenue,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Cannon  Street,  or  the  Grand  Midland. 
You  have  paid — it  is  to  be  hoped — your  penny  for  the  current 
number  of  Sala’s  Journal;  and  you  are  entitled  to  take 
your  choice  of  one  out  of  the  many  gigantic  and  palatial 
hotels  which  at  present  adorn  the  British  Metropolis. 

The  Hotel  Brobdingnag  may  thus  be  in  Chevy  Chase 
Avenue,  W.C.  ; or  in  Screechowl  Street,  S.W. ; or  in  the 
Five  Fields,  Pimlico  ; or  on  the  Heavy  Hill  Causeway ; or  in 
Saltpetre  Street,  E.C. ; or  at  The  Brill,  Somers  Town.  At  all 
events,  it  is  nine  p.m. ; you  have  been  dining  at  the  table 
d’hote  of  the  Hotel  Brobdingnag  ; and  you  are  now  enjoying 
a mild  Havana,  and  a cup  of  excellent  coffee  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  vast  caravansari.  This  entrance  hall  is 
spacious  and  lofty ; and  its  dome  shaped  roof,  which  is  elabo- 
rately panelled  and  carved,  is  supported  by  towering  columns 
of — well,  one  may  say  malachite  while  one  is  about  it — 
Corinthian  capitals  richly  gilt.  The  floor  is  laid  in  a beauti- 
ful pattern  of  tesselated  stone ; the  doors  are  of  ebony  and 
gold ; and  the  entrances  to  the  avenues  leading  to  the  lift,  the 
ladies’  drawing-room,  and  the  smoking  and  billiard  room,  are 
hung  with  costly  draperies  of  crimson  plush. 

Wherever  there  is  space  available  for  a looking-glass,  huge 
Venetian  mirrors  in  flamboyant  frames  meet  your  eye ; and 
round  the  sides  of  the  vestibule  itself,  are  placed  roomy  settees 
and  armchairs  upholstered  in  crimson  morocco.  Over  the 
centre  of  the  tesselated  pavement  is  laid  a splendid  Persian 
carpet ; and  the  great  white  and  black  marble  fireplace,  with 
its  chimneypiece  supported  by  Caryatides,  representing 
mermaids  or  tritons — I forget  which — is  almost  as  imposing 
and  as  ornate,  as  the  fireplace  from  Ruben’s  house  in 
Antwerp,  which — the  chimneypiece,  not  the  Flemish  city — 
Lord  Rosebery  has  got  in  the  hall  at  Mentmore. 

The  dining-room  which  you  have  just  quitted  is  as  large 
as  the  vestibule,  and  even  more  sumptuously  furnished. 
There  is  one  large  round  table  for  solitary  diners,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  guests— there  are  about  a thousand,  all  told, 
in  the  hotel — are  accommodated  in  parties  of  from  two  to  six 
at  tables  of  different  sizes.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  carved,  and 
artistically  embellished  with  arabesques.  The  walls  are 
panelled  with  crimson  damask  ; the  dado  exhibiting  a series  of 
florid  wood  carvings — or  may  be,  the  dado  is  of  Lincrusta — 
the  carpet  is  a three  pile  Indian  Axminster,  and  the  window 
curtains  are  of  Henri  Deux  tapestry. 

From  the  ceiling  hangs  a colossal  chandelier  of  Venetian 
glass,  the  very  finest  that  the  historic  works  at  Murano  could 
produce  ; and,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  the  vast  establish- 
ment is  from  cellar  to  roof,  illumined  by  the  electric  light.  In 
your  bedroom,  you  can  turn  on  and  turn  off  that  blessed  lumi- 
nary whenever  you  like  throughout  the  night ; although,  of 
course,  there  is  plenty  of  gas  on  hand  to  meet  the  contingency 
of  Electra,  who  is  somewhat  of  a capricious  dame,  taking  it 
into  her  head  to  have  a fit  of  the  tantrums  and  vanish  for  a 
few  minutes,  without  giving  you  the  slightest  warning. 

Everything  in  this  thoroughly  up-to-date  caravansari  is  on 
a colossal  or  Brobdingnagian  scale.  The  hall  porter,  who 
wears  semi-military  uniform,  and  a cap  with  a gold  band — 


surely,  he  ought  to  have  a cocked  hat  with  feathers  for  Sun- 
days— is,  you  will  surmise,  of  Teutonic  extraction,  and  he 
is  tall  enough  and  stalwart  enough  to  have  been  a drum- 
major  in  the  Prussian  Imperial  Guards.  His  underporters 
are  likewise  sons  of  Anak  ; and  the  servitor,  who  attends  to 
the  perpetually  ascending  aud  descending  lift,  is  a bushy 
whiskered  Englishman,  whom  you  shrewedly  suspect  of  having 
been  one  of  .Barclay  and  Perkins’  draymen,  who,  having 
become  slightly  weary  of  beer,  has  resolved  to  consume  only 
the  lightest  claret,  which,  we  all  know,  is  the  beverage 
served  out,  without  stint,  to  all  the  employes  of  the  Hotel 
Brobdingnag. 

The  lift  itself  is  an  octagonal  apartment,  which  will  hold 
at  least  a dozen  inmates ; and  as,  later  on,  you  take  your  seat 
in  the  chamber  in  order  to  ascend  to  the  sixth  floor  on  which 
your  modest  but  very  comfortable  Jbedroom  is  situated,  you 
remember  that  thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  such  a con- 
venience as  a lift  at  all  in  any  English  Hotel.  Who  invented 
the  lift  ? The  Americans  say  they  did ; but  their  claim  to  the 
invention  is  baseless.  Recent  antiquarian  discoveries  at 
Rome  have  proved  that  there  were  lifts  at  the  Coliseum  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  wild  beasts  from  their  subterranean 
dens  to  the  level  of  the  arena  ; and  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
modern  domestic  lift  is  an  Italian  device,  since  in  the 
“Greville  Memoirs”  we  read  that  the  agreeable  diarist, 
who  told  such  nice  stories  about  George  IV.  and  William 
IV.,  and  who  was  known  at  Tattersall’s  as  the  “ Gruncher,” 
saw  a lift  in  a palace  at  Genoa  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

The  Regent  Orleans  also  made  use  of  a lift  for  his  select 
supper  parties,  at  which  he  and  his  exemplary  guests  were 
adverse  to  servants  being  present.  When  the  first  course  had 
been  partaken  of,  a spring  was  touched,  and  the  table 
descended  into  the  regions  below,  to  reappear,  in  a minute  or 
so,  laden  with  the  second  course.  The  Empress  Josephine 
had  a similar  contrivance  at  the  Tuileries  : her  entire 
toilette  descending  on  a table,  from  an  apartment  above,  into 
the  Imperial  dressing-room  ; and  this  appliance,  so  the  papers 
said,  was  revived  in  the  early  days  of  the  Second  Empire  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie. 

Being  solitary,  you  made  one  of  about  twenty  other 
guests  at  the  huge  round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  dining 
saloon,  and — well,  let  me  see,  what  did  you  have  for  dinner  ? 
It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  items  in  the  bill  of  fare ; let  it 
suffice  to  say  you  had  a choice  of  two  soups,  a thick  and  a clear 
one.  There  were  two  fishes  and  two  entrees  ; a joint ; game 
or  poultry,  according  to  the  season,  plenty  of  well-dressed 
vegetables ; a sweet,  an  ice,  and  a varied  dessert.  Your 
dinner  cost  you  five  shillings  and  sixpence;  and  yet  another  five 
shillings  you  expended  in  a modest  pint  of  champagne,  of  a 
well  known  brand  ; but  had  you  foresworn  the  vintage  of 
Epernay  you  might  have  had  a pint  of  very  palatable  claret 
for  eighteenpence. 

Forty  years  ago,  there  were  no  pints  of  claret  obtainable  at 
any  hotel  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; nay,  when  I first  went  to 
the  United  States  in  1863,  there  were  no  pint  bottles  of  claret, 
and  no  table  napkins,  on  board  the  Cunard  steamship  Arabia. 
The  vestibule  in  which  you  are  enjoying  your  Havana  and 
your  coffee  is  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  staying  in  the  hotel ; while  many  others  may  be 
chance  diners  who  have  wired  during  the  afternoon  for  a 
table  to  be  reserved  for  them.  They  are  always  wiring 
and  telephoning  to  and  from  the  Hotel  Brobdingnag;  it  is 
one  of  the  pulses  of  the  world,  and  is  perpetually  being  felt. 
If  you  want  a box  at  the  opera,  or  to  know  the  last  quotation 
of  Consols,  or  to  ascertain  whether  the  Hon.  Octavius  Ratley 
has  got  in  for  the  Mercantile  Division  of  Smokely-on-Sewer, 
you  can  ascertain  all  that  you  wish  to  learn,  without  stirring 
outside  the  Hotel  Brobdingnag. 

So  luxurious  are  your  surroundings  that  you  frequently  fail 
to  realise  the  fact  that  you  are  staying  at  an  hotel.  You  fancy 
that  you  are  in  some  gorgeously-appointed  West-end  club, 
at  which  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  are  present,  and  with 
great  inward  contentment  you  perceive  that,  although  none 
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of  the  ladies  are  indulging  in  the  Indian  weed,  not  one  of 
them  has  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  cigars  or  cigarettes 
which  the  gentlemen  are  so  assiduously  puffing.  There  are, 
of  course,  in  the  Hotel  Brobdingnag  spacious  smoking  and 
billiard  rooms  for  the  male  guests,  and  drawing  rooms  for  the 
ladies,  to  say  nothing  of  reading-rooms  available  for  both 
sexes  ; and  to  the  drawing  rooms,  evidently,  those  ladies  will 
repair  who  cannot  endure  the  odour  of  tobacco.  Others  who 
do  not  mind,  and  even  enjoy  the  aroma  of  the  weed,  and  who 
prefer  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  husbands  or  brothers,  while 
those  individuals  are  taking  their  afterdinner  smoke,  grace  the 
settees  of  the  vestibule  with  their  presence  ; and  very  cheer- 
ful and  charming  they  look  under  the  circumstances.  A great 
many  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  in  full  evening  dress; 
and  by  half  past  nine  large  numbers  of  the  visitors  will  depart 
in  broughams  or  hansoms,  or  four-wheelers,  for  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  or  the  Lyceum,  the  Lyric,  or  the  Gaiety ; 
but  always  remember  that  low-necked  dresses  for  ladies,  or 
sable  garb  and  white  chokers  for  gentlemen  are  not  insisted 
upon  in  the  vestibule  after  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Brobdingnag. 

You  may  dress  as  you  please — in  fact,  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  nine  items  out  of  the  thousand,  the  Hotel 
Brobdingnag  is  Liberty  Hall.  There  is  only  one  restrictive 
law,  and  that  is  one  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  You 
are  expected  while  you  are  in  the  hotel  to  behave  yourself 
properly. 

It  is  only  when  you  descend  from  the  vestibule,  a few 
marble  steps  into  the  outer  hall,  that  you  arrive  at  last  at  the 
conviction  that  it  is  really  an  hotel  that  you  are  domiciled  in. 
Then  you  see  an  almost  continuous  stream  of  vehicles  heavily 
laden  with  luggage,  driving  up  to  the  hotel ; then  you  see 
the  occupants  of  the  vehicles  entering  the  hotel  to  inquire 
at  the  office  what  rooms  they  can  have  ; and  then,  when  they 
have  made  their  arrangements,  you  see  the  luggage  swiftly  seized 
upon  by  brawny  porters,  and  made  to  disappear  with  almost 
magical  rapidity.  It  is  spirited  away,  you  know  not  how, 
and  in  some  way  or  another  conveyed  along  a subterranean 
tunnel  to  the  luggage  lift ; and  when  the  guests’  lift  takes  you 
up  to  your  sky-parlour  on  the  sixth  floor,  you  will  find  all  your 
belongings,  neatly  unstrapped,  awaiting  you. 

I have  made  this  rapid  sketch  of  a modern  Grand  Hotel  for 
a very  definite,  and,  it  may  be,  slightly  useful  purpose.  To 
you  young  or  middle-aged,  but  always  highly-prized  readers 
of  mine,  there  will  be  possibly  very  little  matter  for  astonish- 
ment in  the  Grand  Hotel  to  which  you  so  blithely  resort.  You 
would  consider  it  quite  an  outrage  if  you  were  unable  to  find 
hotels  of  the  character  which  I have  briefly  delineated,  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  all  the  provincial  cities,  and  in 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

If  you  go  to  the  seaside  you  find  palatial  hotels  at  Brighton 
and  St.  Leonard’s,  at  Eastbourne  and  Folkestone  and  Bourne- 
mouth. When  you  go  abroad  for  your  autumnal  trip  you 
travel  from  one  Brobdingnagian  Hotel  to  another ; from  Paris 
to  Rome  ; or  Brussels  to  Vienna  and  Buda  Pesth.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  to  tell  you  that  I can  remember  the  time  when 
there  were  no  Hotel  Brobdingnags  in  England,  and  very  few  on 
the  Continent  ? F orty  years  since,  the  very  best  hotels  in  Europe 
were  to  be  found  in  Switzerland  ; and  the  excellent  manage- 
ments of  these  establishments  and  the  moderation  of  their 
charges  led  Albert  Smith,  the  most  adventurous,  the  most  in- 
defatigable and  the  thriftiest  of  tourists,  to  up-lift  his  voice 
against  the  costly,  uncomfortable,  and  ill-managed  hotels  of 
his  own  country.  I grant,  that  at  the  period  in  question  the 
nobility  and  gentry  could  be  adequately  accommodated  at  such 
hotels  as  Mivart’s  ; at  the  Clarendon,  in  Old  Bond  Street;  at 
Long’s  in  the  same  thoroughfare,  and  at  Thomas’s,  under  the 
colonnade  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

The  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  was  also  a very  com- 
modious inn  ; but  none  of  these  hostelries  could  properly  be 
called  Grand  Hotels  of  the  Brobdingnagian  pattern.  There 
were  a few  family  hotels  in  Jermyn  Street  and  at  Albemarle 
Street ; still,  save  in  the  way  of  prices,  they  were  the  reverse 
of  Grand.  In  the  provinces  you  could  get  good  cheer  and 
warm  shelter  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel*  Liverpool,  and  the  Hen 


and  Chickens,  Birmingham.  For  the  rest,  the  vast  majority 
of  English  hotels,  two  score  years  ago,  were  of  the  kind 
described  in  the  Pickwick  Papers. 

Let  me  just  sum  up  a few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  hotels 
of  the  past.  Fourpost  beds,  very  comfortable,  no  doubt,  in 
winter,  but  horribly  stuffy  in  summer.  Rarely  an  easy  chair, 
and  never  a writing-table  in  your  bedroom.  A dark  coffee 
room,  into  which  no  lady  was  ever  permitted  to  enter ; and 
no  public  room  for  ladies  at  all.  When  you  travelled  with 
your  wife,  your  sisters,  or  your  daughters,  you  were  obliged 
to  have  a private  room : the  first  charge  in  connection  with 
which  being  three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a pair  of  wax 
candles,  generally  brought  up  in  battered  plated  candlesticks. 
In  hotels  of  the  very  first  rank,  real  silver  made  its 
appearance  on  the  table ; in  those  of  the  second  rank,  the 
forks  and  spoons  were  inferior  Sheffield  ware;  in  those  of 
the  third  rank,  the  forks  were  steel,  and  often  with  only  three 
prongs.  If  you  asked  for  a bottle  of  claret,  you  had  to  pay 
eleven  shillings  for  a mysterious  vintage  heavily  laden  with 
red  hermitage ; and  a bottle  of  this  stuff  sufficed  to  make  you 
tipsy.  Most  of  the  champagne  was  either  gooseberry  or 
rhubarb,  and  its  price  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  a 
bottle. 

For  dinner  you  could  only  get  some  vile  gravy  or  mock- 
turtle  soup ; then  came,  occasionally,  boiled  salmon  or  soles, 
and  then  usually  a joint  or  a badly  roasted  fowl.  1 he 
vegetables  were  swimming  in  water ; and  the  only  sauces 
known  were  tomato,  parsley-and-butter,  egg,  oyster,  and 
melted  butter.  Your  repast  closed  with  strong  tasting  cheese, 
celery,  and  apple  tart  or  cabinet  pudding.  There  were  no 
entries,  save  haricot-mutton,  Irish-stew,  veal  cutlets  and 
bacon,  and  lamb’s  fry.  For  breakfast,  fresh  fish  was  scarcely 
ever  served  ; you  had  to  be  content  with  bloaters,  eggs  and 
bacon,  sausages,  or  cold  meat.  If  you  ventured  to  smoke  in 
your  private  room,  the  people  of  the  house  protested.  Finally, 
although  there  was  no  fixed  charge  for  attendance,  you  were 
beset  when  you  left  the  hotel,  by  a horde  of  menials,  each 
and  all  of  whom  expected  “ bakshish.”  You  had  to  fee 
waiters,  chambermaids,  boots,  and  ostlers. 

This  was  the  English  hotel  of  the  past.  Albert  Smith 
tried  to  reform  it,  and  wrote  a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  Great 
Hotel  Nuisance.”  About  1855,  my  master  in  letters,  Charles 
Dickens,  was  staying  in  Paris  ; and  I was  living  at  an  hotel 
in  the  Quartier  Latin.  Comparatively  young,  as  I then  was, 

I had  travelled  a good  deal  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
was  tolerably  familiar  with  most  of  the  best  hotels  abroad. 
Dickens  proposed  that  I should  write  a series  of  papers  in 
“ Household  Words,”  in  amicable  reply  to  Albert  Smith,  and 
to  this  series  we  gave  the  title  of  “ The  Great  Hotel  Question. 
Understand  that,  at  this  time,  the  only  Grand  Hotel  in  Paris, 
was  the  Louvre,  which  accommodated  about  six  hundred 
guests.  To  this  succeeded  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines  with  seven  hundred  rooms;  the  other  leading 
hotels  of  Paris  were  the  Hotel  Bristol,  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
and  Meurice’s  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  then,  as  now,  the  favourite 
resort  of  English  and  American  travellers. 

Dickens,  although  a Radical  in  politics,  was  curiously  Con- 
servative in  many  social  matters,  and  he  was  rather  opposed 
than  favourable  to  Grand  Hotels  ; but  I sided  entirely  with 
Albert  Smith,  and  when  I returned  in  1856  to  London,  I drew 
up  a prospectus  of  a Grand  Hotel  Company,  which  prospectus 
I submitted  to  Peter  Morrison,  then  the  proprietor  ot  the 
Bank  of  Deposit,  and  who  was  reputed  to  be  a man  of  vast 
wealth.  But  poor  Peter  soon  afterwards  came  to  signal 
financial  grief ; and  I could  not  persuade  any  “ parties  in  '-'he 
city  ” with  whom  I was  acquainted  to  take  up  my  hotel  pro- 
ject. You  see  that  those  were  the  days  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, and  the  Act  authorising  the  formation  of  Companies 
with  Limited  Liability,  had  not  yet  been  passed.  When 
that  Statute  did  become  the  law  of  the  land,  Grand  Hotels 
in  England  sprang  one  after  the  other  into  existence,  fully 
armed  and  equipped  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  and 
have  been  increasing  and  flourishing,  ever  since. 
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Author  of  “ Too  Curious,”  “ Paid  in  His  Own  Coin,"  “His 
Other  Self,"  “ Hobson’s  Hoard,”  “ The  Only 
Witness,"  “The  Best  Tour  in  Norway,”  Etc. 

+ 

SYNOPSIS 

CHAPS.  : and  Oscar  Ford,  having  awakened,  in  a small  oonntry  house  at  Falllngton, 
afier  a long  term  of  unconsciousness,  makes  inquiry  of  his  relatives  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
Illness  and  the  unaccountable  absence  of  his  best  friend,  Herbert  Wayne.  He  discovers 
that  bn  himself  has  been  temporarily  insane,  but  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  refuse  to 
give  him  any  Information  concerning  his  missing  friend.  There  is  some  mystery  about 
him  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  Ford  determines  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of 
liim. 

CHAPS.  3 and  4.— The  family  of  Oscar  Ford  and  his  attendant,  Tom  Carter,  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  him  amused  and  quiet,  but  he  is  impatient  ot  this  restraint,  and  more 
than  ever  eager  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Herbert  Wayne’s  absence.  After  a time  he 
learns  that  John  Gregory,  a former  companion  of  Wayne  and  himself,  is  expected  at 
Fallirgton,  and  he  resolves  to  question  him  about  their  missing  friend. 

CHAPS.  5 and  6.— John  Gregory  arrives.  Oscar  Ford  does  not  like  him,  especially  as 
he  foimerly  paid  attentions  to  Ford’s  sister  Amy,  who  was  beloved  by  Herbert  Wayne. 
But  he  seeks  an  opportunity  of  questioning  Gregory  concerning  the  missing  man. 
Gregoty  admits  that  Wayne  'is  no  longer  living,  and  the  shock  of  the  news  causes  Ford 
to  fail  insensible  to  the  ground. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Light  and  Darkness. 

Once  more  I lay  upon  the  couch  in  that  bright  cheerful 
room  where  many  days  before  I awoke  after  my  long  sleep,  if 
so  it  might  be  called.  Once  more  my  senses  were  restored. 
But  I was  not  alone.  By  my  side  was  the  good  doctor  who 
had  attended  me  before,  and  near  at  hand  were  also  seated  my 
mother  and  my  sister. 

It  was  not  a relapse,  such  as  Dr.  Bramber  had  warned  me 
of,  but  only  a swoon,  and  the  application  of  certain  restoratives 
brought  me  back  to  consciousness  within  the  space  of  some 
two  or  three  hours. 

I felt  giddy  at  first,  and  was  altogether  oblivious  of  recent 
ever  ts.  Then  I gazed  around  me,  and  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
doctor  and  my  relations,  and  I recollected  what  Gregory  had 
told  me.  But  for  Gregory  himself  I looked  in  vain. 

Was  it,  after  all,  a dream — that  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  our  guest  and  myself — and  had  he  never  been 
there  under  our  roof?  So  in  the  first  words  I uttered  I asked 
foi  him. 

“ Where  is  Gregory  ? ’’ 

p was  Dr.  Bramber  who  answered. 

“Never  mind  Gregory — never  mind  anything  else.  Just 
you  keep  quiet — that  is  all  you  have  to  do.  Come  now,  like 
a good  fellow,  do  that,  for  the  sake  of  your  mother  and 
sisler.” 

Could  I disregard  the  doctor’s  advice  when  I looked  into 
those  pale,  anxious  faces  bending  over  me  with  glances  of 
such  fond  affection,  and  expressing  such  cruel  suffering  ? I 
saw  the  position  in  a moment  and  resolved  to  control  myself. 

The  doctor  administered  some  draught  which  seemed  to 
soothe  me  ; yet  my  brain  worked  in  spite  of  me,  recalling 
that  terrible  scene  in  the  garden,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in- 
voluntarily that  I must  have  murmured  as  I did, 

•*  Dead — Herbert  dead  ! ” 

Hereupon  Amy,  unable  to  restrain  her  emotion,  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  sobbing.  It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  have 
done — for  me  at  least — as  it  aroused  me  to  a sense  of  my 
selfishness  in  causing  such  acute  distress  to  one  I loved. 

Indeed,  I hardly  needed  the  lecture  which  the  kind  doctor 
gave  me  when  he  said, 

“ Now,  listen  to  me,  young  man.  If  you  give  way  to  your 
feelings  in  this  manner,  why,  you  will  be  weaker  than  a 
woman.  Just  look  at  your  poor  sister.  I don’t  blame  her — 
she  is  a girl ; but  if  you  go  on  worrying  her  and  your  mother 
about  your  griefs,  why — you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.” 

“ I wili  not  worry  them,,  doctor,”  I replied;  “ thank  you  lor 


your  kind  attention.  I am  better  now.  Whatever  sorrow  I 
may  suffer,  I will  shake  it  off,  or  suppress  it— yes,  for  their 

sake.” 

“That’s  spoken  like  a man,”  said  Dr.  Bramber.  “Now 
try  if  you  can  get  up  and  walk.  The  giddiness  ought  to  have 
passed  off  by  this  time.” 

I rose  as  he  suggested,  and  felt  the  better  for  the  change  of 
attitude.  Then,  once  more  counselling  me  to  keep  quiet,  the 
doctor  took  his  leave. 

Amy  followed  him  out  of  the  room,  and  was  absent  with  him 
for  several  minutes.  I was  sure  that  she  was  holding  with 
him  one  of  those  secret  consultations  which  I had  noted 
before,  and  indeed  some  short  time  elapsed  before  the  outer 
door  was  closed  upon  him. 

Meanwhile  my  mother  remained  seated  with  me. 

“ My  darling  boy,”  she  said,  in  a tone  of  mingled  affection 
and  sadness,  “ you  know  the  truth  now.” 

“ Yes,”  I replied,  “ part  of  the  truth.  I know  that  he  is 
dead,  but.no  more  than  that.” 

“ And  is  not  that  enough,  dreadful  as  it  is  to  you  ? ” said 
my  mother. 

“ Yes,”  I answered  as  calmly  as  I could,"  it  is  enough — 
for  the  present.” 

“ Nay,”  pleaded  Mrs.  Ford,  “ let  it  be  so  always.  Do  not 
inquire  how  Herbert  died.  It  will  do  no  good  ; it  will  bring 
you  no  comfort  to  know  it,  and  it  will  place  all  those  who  love 
you  in  a position  too  painful  for  words  if  you  press  them  with 
questions  on  the  subject,  for  they  cannot — they  dare  not— tell 
you  the  truth.” 

“ I will  do  as  you  wish,  mother,”  I said.  “ I will  not 
trouble  you  with  any  curiosity  on  my  part.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  either  side  till  Amy  returned  and 
then  such  conversation  as  passed  between  us  had  no  reference 
to  the  cause  of  my  recent  attack. 

It  was  not  until  much  later  in  the  day  that  I met  Gregory. 
He  had  been  to  Fallington,  and  returned  shortly  before  our 
dinner  hour.  I encountered  him  at  the  garden  gate. 

“ Ah,  Ford,”  he  said,  “ I am  glad  to  see  you  on  your  legs 
again.  I hope  you  feel  recovered.” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  in  as  cheerful  a tone  as  I could  assume. 
“ I am  quite  myself  now.  Don’t  go  into  the  house  just  yet, 
but  come  and  take  a turn  with  me  in  the  garden.  I would  like 
to  have  a little  further  talk  with  you,  and  you  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  that  I shall  again  show  the  weakness  which 
overcame  me  this  morning.  Your  news  gave  me  a terrible 
shock,  but  that  is  over  now.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,”  observed  Gregory.  “ You 
now  know  the  worst,  and  I hope  you  will  endeavour  to  dismiss 
this  painful  subject  from  your  mind.’ 

“ I cannot  do  that,”  I replied,  “ until,  at  least,  you  have 
satisfied  me  on  one  or  two  points. 

Gregory  made  no  answer,  but  walked  by  my  side  with 
head  bent  in  thought  and  awaiting  my  further  questions. 

« You  say,”  I observed,  “ that  Herbert  Wayne  is  dead  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I am  sorry  to  confirm  what  I have  already  told 
you.” 

“ When  did  he  die  ? ” 

“ Nearly  a year  go.” 

“ While  we  were  in  Devonshire  ? ” 

Gregory  hesitated  for  a moment  before  replying,  and  then 
he  said  : 

“ Yes.  Before  we  left  Amberwell.” 

“ What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ? " 

Gregory  here  abandoned  his  pensive  air,  and  assumed  one 
of  quiet  resolution.  He  was  evidently  prepared  for  my  ques- 
tion and  with  his  answer. 

“ I will  not  fence  with  you,  Ford,”  he  said,  “ or  in  any  way 
attempt  to  mislead  you.  I admit  that  it  is  but  natural  that 
you  should  make  this  inquiry,  but  there  are  reasons  why  I 
cannot  give  you  the  information  you  desire.  I cannot  tell  you 
what  were  the  circumstances  of  Herbert  Wayne’s  death.” 

“ Do  you  fear  that  the  facts  may  cause  me  another  painful 
shock  ? ” 

“ It  may  be  so.” 
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“You  see,  of  course,  what  inference  I must  draw  from  your 
words.  Your  logical  mind,  Gregory,  must  tell  you  that  the 
news  which  would  give  me  a shock  must  necessarily  be  of  no 
ordinarily  painful  character.  I presume  that  Herbert  did  not 
die  a natural  death.’’ 

“ Your  question,”  replied  Gregory,  “ is  one  that  I expected, 
and  am  prepared  to  answer.  Indeed,  my  refusal  to  answer 
it  would,  of  course,  be  a sufficient  reply.  But  if  I admit  that 
Wayne  did  not  die  from  what  are  called  natural  causes,  I can 
tell  you  no  more.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ For  more  reasons  than  one  ; but  for  one  which  should  be 
all-sufficient  for  you.  I stand  under  a solemn  pledge  to  the 
members  of  your  family  to  give  you  no  further  information. 
It  has  been  agreed  among  them  that  the  circumstances  of 
Wayne’s  death  should  be  kept  secret  from  you,  and,  if  you  will 
take  my  word  for  it,  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  this 
silence  on  their  part  and  mine.” 

<<  Cannot  you  state,  even  in  general  terms,  the  nature  of 

those  reasons  ? ” mu 

<<  1 cannot.  On  this  point  I must  be  as  silent  as  on  the 

facts  themselves.” 

“ It  is  a strange  mystery,"  I said;  “ I cannot  understand  it. 
Will  you  not  even  put  a hypothetical  case,  Gregory— for  you 
are  skilled  in  such  modes  of  argument— to  show  me  why  your 
lips  are  thus  closed  ? ” 

“No,  Ford,”  he  replied.  “With  all  possible  courtesy  of 
manner,  I must  stand  firm,  and  meet  any  further  questions  on 
your  part  with  a distinct  and  positive  refusal  to  reply.” 

“Then,”  I said,  “it  is  obviously  needless,  and  in  fact  im- 
possible, to  continue  this  conversation.” 

“ That  is  so,”  Gregory  quietly  answered. 

After  this  we  walked  on  together  for  a while  in  silence,  but 
my  mind  was  distracted  by  a feeling  of  painful  perplexity. 
Herbert  Wayne  was  dead — had  met  with  a violent  death,  and, 
to  spare  my  feelings,  and  for  some  other  reasons,  my  family 
refused,  and  had  pledged  Gregory  to  refuse,  to  furnish  me  with 
the  particulars  of  the  tragedy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  was  I justified  in  pressing  him 
to  reveal  that  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  hide  from  me  ? 
Be  that  as  it  might  the  attempt  must  be  useless.  I knew 
Gregory  too  well  to  hope  that  I could  shake  his  resolution  to 
remain  silent. 

The  circumstances  of  Herbert  Wayne’s  death  must  have 
been  terrible  indeed,  to  be  thus  so  persistently  withheld  from 
me.  But  it  was  not  possible  that  they  could  be  unknown  to 
others,  and  for  the  information  of  others  I must  wait— it 
would  not  be  for  long. 

“ Gregory,"  I said,  suddenly,  “ It  looks  like  rain  to-night. 
If  it  falls,  and  the  weather  clears  up  in  the  morning,  we 
ought  to  have  a good  day  by  the  river.” 

“ I hope  so,  indeed,”  replied  Gregory,  “for  it  will  be  my 
last.” 

“ Your  last  ! ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “ I must  get  back  to  town  to-morrow 
evening.  Business  calls  me  ther-.” 

« I am  sorry  you  have  to  go,”'  I said,  more  in  courtesy  than 
in  candour. 

“ Thank  you,”  he  replied. 

Had  our  conversation  been  the  cause  of  this  intended  de- 
parture ? It  was  not  unlikely,  and  I was  not  sorry  if  it  were 
so.  I had  elicited  the  worst  truth  from  him  ; he  would  tell  me 
no  more,  and  so  I had  no  further  use  for  him. 

I was  glad  he  was  going,  and  hoped  he  would  never  return. 
The  news  he  had  given  me  threw  a new  light  on  his  relations 
with  my  family.  If  Amy  treated  him  in  so  friendly  a manner 
as  she  had  done  and  was  still  doing,  I could  not  regard  her 
conduct  any  longer  as  treason  to  Herbert.  He  was  no  more, 
and  she  was  free  to  be  wooed,  if  not  to  love  again. 

Yet  my  soul  revolted  against  the  prospect,  little  ground  as 
I had  for  it,  that  she  might  transfer  her  affections  to  John 
Gregory.  It  was  not  alone  because  I had  not  a good  opinion  of 
his  character.  It  was  not  merely  that  I regarded  him  as  a man 
whose  nature  was  as  unsympathetic  to  hers  as  to  my  own. 


Differences  of  disposition  are  often  no  obstacle  to  happiness 
in  married  life.  On  the  contrary,  opposite  qualities  brought 
in  contact  frequently  result  in  harmony.  From  a wordly  point 
of  view,  Gregory  would  be  a most  desirable  match  for  my 
sister.  He  was  a man  of  refinement,  cultivation,  and  ability, 
and  was  gifted  with  a marvellously  equable  temper.  His  social 
position  was  good  and  his  prospects  were  brilliant.  As  the  heir 
to  a great  estate,  almost  any  family  of  the  higher  middle  classes 
would  be  glad  of  an  alliance  with  his  own. 

And  yet  I shrank  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  a marriage 
between  my  sister  and  this  man,  but  I could  not  exactly  define 
the  reason  for  this  feeling.  There  are  prepossessions,  there 
are  instincts,  which  move  us  to  rebel  against  certain  possi- 
bilities and  for  which  we  cannot  account,  and  it  was  so  in  this 
case.  It  could  not  be  unnatural  that  my  sister,  having  lost 
for  ever  one  who  was  dear  to  her,  should  sooner  or  later  form 
a fresh  attachment,  even  though  it  might  be  to  one  who  was 
his  rival,  and  yet  were  I asked  the  reason  of  my  repugnance 
to  such  a union,  I could  not  give  an  answer. 

We  had  a quiet  evening.  Amy  did  not  offer  to  play  or  sing, 
nor  did  Gregory  invite  her  to  do  so.  But  she  proposed  to  read 
us  something,  and  our  guest  said,  with  more  than  usual 
animation,  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater  pleasure  than 
to  hear  her.  At  Amy’s  suggestion  he  selected  the  subject — ■ 
certain  passages  from  Car'yle — and  he  listened  to  her  with 
deep  attention  and  interest.  Occasionally  he  took  the  book 
and  relieved  her,  and  after  the  reading  they  interchanged 
laughing  compliments  on  the  elocutionary  skill  which  each 
displayed. 

I could,  of  course,  have  little  to  object  to  in  these  trilling 
amenities.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the 
demeanour  of  either  of  them,  suggestive  of  love.  Gregory  was 
respectfully  familiar,  so  to  speak,  and  Amy  apparently  quite  at 
her  ease  with  him. 

Nevertheless,  even  these  appearances  did  not  completely 
satisfy  me,  and  all  the  evening  I was  on  the  watch  to  detect 
any  token  of  tenderness  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

A passing  remark  made  by  my  mother  supplied  what  should, 
so  I thought,  have  been  a test. 

“ So  you  are  obliged  to  leave  us  to-morrow  evening,  Mr. 
Gregory  ? ” she  said. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Ford,”  he  replied.  “ I am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
must  go." 

“Well  I hope  you  will  return  soon,”  said  my  mother,  “ and 
make  a longer  stay  with  us.” 

“It  is  impossible  to  say,”  replied  Gregory,  “ when  I may 
have  another  opportunity  of  paying  you  a visit.  I am  afraid 
it  will  not  be  for  some  time.  The  fact  is,”  he  added,  “ my 
father  wants  to  see  me  about  some  business  of  importance 
connected  with  his  place  in  the  country.  There  is  always 
something  going  wrong  there,  and  he  is  good  enough  to  say 
that  my  advice  is  useful.” 

I happened  to  have  my  eyes  on  my  sister  when  this  little 
conversation  commenced,  but  I perceived  no  heightened  colour, 
no  change  of  expression  whatever,  in  her  countenance,  when 
she  heard  that  Gregory  was  going  away  and  was  not  likely  to 
return.  If  he  had  been  the  most  casual  acquaintance  sha 
could  not  have  seemed  more  unconcerned  at  the  prospect  of 
his  departure.  And  when  we  all  separated  for  the  night,  Amy’s 
parting  words  to  Gregory,  lightly  and  carelessly  uttered,  were: 

“ I hope  it  will  be  a fine  day  to-morrow,  as  it  is  to  be  your 
last  here.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I Take  Flight. 

John  Gregory  did  not  return.  There  could  be  very  little 
doubt  that  I had  driven  him  away,  whether  his  excuse  for 
leaving  us  had  any  foundation  or  not.  He  must  have  feared 
that  I would  again  trouble  him  with  questions  concerning  the 
fate  of  Herbert  Wayne,  and,  in  spite  of  the  skill  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  conceal  his  emotions,  it  was  evident  that 
the  subject  was  intensely  disagreeable  to  him. 

In  our  family  circle  but  little  allusion  was  made  to  him,  still 
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less  to  what  I believed  to  be  the  actual  cause  of  his  departure. 
I,  for  my  part,  resolved  not  to  distress  my  dear  mother  and 
sister  with  my  sorrows  and  perplexities,  but  I could  not  help 
thinking,  night  and  day,  of  Gregory’s  strange  statement ; and 
the  more  I thought  of  it  the  more  it  puzzled  me. 

Herbert  Wayne  had  died  a violent  death.  Of  this,  if  I were 
to  believe  Gregory,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  what  was 
the  nature  of  that  violence?  It  could  only  be  one  or  other 
of  three  kinds : 

Accident — suicide — murder.  There  was  no  alternative  to 
these,  and  to  which  of  them  was  I to  attribute  his  dreadful 
end  ? 

Accident  ? This  surely  could  not  be.  If  Herbert  had  lost 
his  life  by  any  of  those  thousand  mischances  which  daily 
threaten  us  on  every  side,  why  conceal  the  fact  from  me  after 
I had  ascertained  the  worst  ? If  he  had  been  killed  in  a 
railway  accident,  or  had  been  burnt  to  death  in  some  fire,  or 
had  been  drowned  in  a river,  or  crushed  by  a passing  vehicle, 
or  had  been  slain  by  any  other  sort  of  misadventure,  what 
possible  motive  could  my  friends  have  had  for  keeping  me  in 
ignorance  of  the  disaster?  None  whatever.  Sad  as  the 
news  might  be,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  at  least  put  me  out 
of  suspense,  and  ease  my  mind.  It  was  a misfortune,  and 
must  be  borne  like  all  other  misfortunes.  No,  it  could  not 
have  been  accident. 

Suicide  ? This  surely  was  impossible.  Herbert  was  not  a 
man  who  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  could  have 
taken  his  own  life.  I left  him  well,  if  not  quite  happy.  He 
desponded  sometimes  on  account  of  Amy,  but  he  did  not 
despair.  He  looked  forward  to  his  future  and  hers  with  some 
doubt  and  apprehension,  but  with  more  hope;  and  he  had  no 
other  trouble  that  I knew  of.  He  was  of  a sanguine,  joyous 
temperament,  and  had  never  shown  the  least  sign  of  mental 
weakness.  It  was  impossible  that  his  mind  could  have 
become  unhinged,  even  by  his  anxiety  for  me,  in  so  short  a 
time  after  my  break  down.  No,  it  could  not  have  been  suicide. 

The  only  alternative  left — the  dreadful  one  of  crime,  I 
feared  to  face.  If  this  were  the  cause  of  his  death,  then, 
indeed,  I could  understand  the  reluctance  of  my  friends  to 
make  it  known  to  me.  But  who  could  have  murdered  Herbert 
Wayne  ? He  had  no  enemies — none  surely  who  were  capable 
of  such  a deed.  The  very  suggestion  of  the  idea  that  he 
might  have  been  slain  from  motives  of  jealousy  or  revenge, 
was  too  terrible,  too  improbable  to  be  entertained.  I knew  all 
his  affairs,  his  secrets — such  as  they  were — his  acquaintances 
and  connections  ; and  I could  think  of  no  one  who  was  likely 
to  have  been  his  enemy,  and  to  have  any  reason  for  injuring 
him,  much  less  for  taking  his  life.  It  is  true  there  remained 
the  possibility  of  murder  for  the  sake  of  gain.  But  Herbert 
was  poor;  he  possessed  nothing  to  tempt  a criminal.  It  might 
have  been  that  during  a solitary  ramble  on  Dartmoor,  such  as 
we  all  took  at  times,  he  encountered  some  desperate  tramp  or 
escaped  convict — such  a wretch  as  we  hear  of  now  and  then — • 
who  would  slay  a fellow  creature  for  a watch  or  purse.  But 
if  so,  there  would  be  no  better  reason  for  secrecy  than  in  the 
case  of  accident. 

Thus  every  possible  conjecture  was  exhausted,  and  I was 
left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  My  friend  was  dead — the 
victim  of  either  crime  or  disaster — and  the  manner  of  his 
death  remained,  for  me  at  least,  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

Will  it  be  wondered  at  that  this  mystery  distracted  my 
brain,  depressed  my  spirits,  and  rendered  me  a prey  to  a 
melancholy  which  I could  neither  repress  nor  conceal  ? 

My  mother  and  sister,  of  course,  noticed  my  distress,  and 
did  their  utmost  to  relieve  it ; not  by  touching  on  the  subject 
of  my  doubts  and  sorrow,  but  by  endeavouring  to  direct  my 
mind  to  other  objects. 

Yet  it  was  in  vain.  Every  effort  on  their  part  failed  to 
arouse  me.  My  share  in  the  bright  conversation  which  they 
started  was  forced  and  artificial  ; while  Amy  sang  or  read,  I 
thought  of  Herbert — only  of  Herbert ; little  by  little  I lost  all 
interest  in  the  river  and  its  sport,  and  the  vulgar  cheeriness 
of  Tom  Carter  maddened  me  with  impatience. 

Oh  1 that  awful  silence,  when  the  heart,  the  mind,  is  full  of 


one  absorbing  topic  to  which  speech  cannot  be  given ; when 
one  is  associated  with  beloved,  sympathetic  friends,  and  yet 
denied  their  confidence  ! I would  have  given  worlds  to  ex- 
change only  a few  words  with  Amy  or  my  mother  on  the 
subject  of  my  daily,  my  nightly,  thoughts ; but  I dared  not 
speak  to  them. 

But  I spoke  to  my  father  at  last.  I resolved  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  from  him  whatever  it 
might  be 

“ Father,”  I said  one  day  when  we  happened  to  be  alone 
together,  “you  know,  of  course,  that  I have  learnt  the  news  oi 
Herbert’s  death.” 

“ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ I know  it.  You  understand  now,  why 
we  concealed  the  fact  from  you.” 

“ You  feared  it  might  distress  me  and  renew  my  illness. 
Well,  it  has  pained  me  cruelly,  as  you  may  suppose ; but  it 
has  not  injured  my  health.  I am  better  now,  and  can  bear  to 
hear  any  details  of  my  poor  friend's  fate.” 

“These,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Ford  kindly,  “I  cannot  giva 
you.  Do  not  ask  me  why.” 

“ But,  father,”  I pleaded,  “ this  ignorance,  this  silence,  keeps 
me  in  a state  of  terrible,  of  intolerable  suspense.  If  it  has 
not  yet  injured  my  health  it  must  affect  it  soon.  I cannot 
much  longer  control  myself,  and  I cannot  say  what  the 
consequences  may  not  be  if  you  continue  to  leave  me  in  this 
state  of  fear  and  doubt.” 

“ Why  should  you  fear  and  doubt,  Oscar  ? ” said  my  father, 
“ you  know  the  worst.  Herbert  Wayne  lost  his  life  under 
very  painful  circumstances,  and  while  you  naturally  mourn  for 
him,  you  can  do  no  good  by  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of 
his  death.  He  is  gone,  poor  fellow,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

“ But  that  cannot  be  the  end  of  it,  for  me,”  I said.  “ I am 
distracted  by  the  most  painful  misgivings  as  to  Herbert’s  fate, 
and  I say  it  without  disrespect  to  you,  my  dear  father,  if  you 
will  not  tell  me  what  I wish  to  know,  I must  endeavour  to 
discover  the  truth  elsewhere.” 

My  father  was  silent  and  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  what 
pain  I was  causing  him.  He  sat  before  me,  his  brow  knit 
with  care,  his  lips  fast  closed,  except  when  he  gave  vent 
to  a deep  sigh,  while  his  hand,  as  it  rested  on  the  table 
trembled  visibly. 

Presently  he  rose  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
I could  see  that  he  was  not  merely  avoiding  conversation  but 
reflecting  deeply  and  endeavouring  to  decide  upon  a course  of 
action. 

“ Oscar,”  at  last  he  said,  speaking  in  that  cool,  quiet,  firm 
tone  in  which  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  utter  any  order 
or  advice  which  he  deemed  to  be  of  the  first  importance, 
“ You  place  me  in  a very  difficult  position.  You  must,  of 
course,  be  fully  conscious  of  th«  strong  affection  that  I,  and 
every  member  of  your  family,  feel  towards  you  ; you  must  be 
equally  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  most  perfect  mutual  con- 
fidence has  hitherto  always  prevailed  among  us.  That  being 
the  case,  I put  it  to  you  whether  you  ought  not  to  see,  to  be 
convinced,  that  there  must  exist  some  powerful,  some  in- 
superable reason  for  the  secrecy  we  preserve  in  this  unfortu- 
nate matter.  I do  not  wish  to  deceive  or  mislead  you,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  truth.  I have  on  a previous  occasion 
intimated  as  much  to  you,  and  now  I do  so  again.  I refuse 
to  tell  you  that  which  you  wish  to  know,  and  this  must  be  my 
last  word.” 

After  such  a reply  need  I say  that  it  was  impossible  to  ask 
another  question  ? And  the  subject  was  not  reopened. 

Many  weeks  passed.  The  summer  slipped  away,  and  the 
autumn  tints  glowed  in  the  foliage  of  the  woods ; the  days 
grew  cold  and  short,  and  the  trout  no  longer  rose  in  the  river. 
Winter  set  in,  and  still  our  quiet,  monotonous  life  went  on. 

I ceased  to  be  impatient.  I learnt  to  play  the  hypocrite. 
I dissembled  my  feelings  and  affected  to  have  forgotten  the 
subject  nearest  to  my  heart.  My  relatives  seemed  delighted 
to  note  my  restored  health  and  cheerfulness;  and  then  I 
struck  a blow  for  liberty. 

“ Are  you  not  getting  a little  tired  of  vegetating  in  the 
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country  ? ” I asked  one  day  when  we  were  all  assembled, 
seated  round  the  fire  on  which  a huge  pine  log  was  burning. 

“ No,”  replied  my  mother.  “ I am  not,  for  one. 

“ Nor  I,”  said  Amy,  “ I think  it  is  delightful  in  the  winter. 
Not  so  pleasant  as  in  the  summer  of  course.  Yes,  the  coun- 
try even  under  snow  and  ice  is  full  of  charm.  I suppose  it 
is  dreadfully  foggy  in  London,  papa. 

“Frightful,”  answered  my  father.  “You  could  not  see 
across  the  street  in  Cheapside  this  morning,  and  here  all  is 
brilliant  sunshine.” 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ I must  say  I would  like  a little  change. 

I miss  the  fishing  terribly,  and  we  have  done  the  same  walks 
so  often  that  really  I am  almost  beginning  to  hate  them. 
Besides,  I would  like  to  get  to  work.  My  brain  is  strong  and 
active,  and  I am  sure  a little  study,  or  a good  deal  for  the 
matter  of  that,  would  not  hurt  me.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  interchanged  glances  and  the  latter  said, 

“ You  could  have  your  books  down  here — any  quantity  of 
them — could  he  not,  papa  ? ” 

“ Yes — yes — certainly!  ” replied  my  father.  “I  quite  agree 
with  you,  Oscar.  It  would  do  you  good  to  study  now,  but 
you  must  not  think  of  leaving  this  place  just  yet.  I have 
taken  it  for  a term  which  will  not  expire  till  next  Midsummer, 
and  it  benefits  my  own  health  to  come  down  here  once  a week 
and  get  a little  fresh  air.  Don’t  forget  that,  my  boy.’ 

With  these  and  other  arguments  and  expedients  my  kind 
friends  succeeded  in  keeping  me  a prisoner.  But  I fretted  at 
the  restraint,  and  was  not  kept  quiet  even  by  my  books.  My 
only  consolation  was  the  absence  of  John  Gregory.  Indeed, 
we  hardly  ever  heard  of  him.  Somehow  or  other  I came  to 
feel  that  while  he  remained  at  a distance  I could  afford  to  wait. 

But  my  mind  was  ever  at  work  to  devise  some  course  of 
action  by  which  I could  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  still 
burned  in  my  heart.  I tried  to  invent  some  feasible  and  yet 
truthful  excuse  for  paying  a brief  visit  to  town,  but  all  my 
ingenuity  failed  me,  and  I could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  con- 
science to  practice  a deception. 

At  last  the  thought  struck  me : Why  make  any  excuse  at 
all  ? I am  not  a child — a school-boy — to  be  confined  within 
bounds.  If  I were  to  leave  this  place  for  a time,  might  I not 
do  so  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  my  friends  no  uneasiness  ? 
I need  not— I would  not — be  absent  long,  and  when  I once 
returned  I might  be  scolded  for  my  truancy,  but  I could 
easily  make  my  peace. 

Yes;  I would  do  it.  I would  make  my  escape;  and  I 
prepared  to  execute  my  plan. 

It  was  a very  simple  one.  I packed  a small  handbag,  con- 
taining such  necessaries  as  I should  require  for  a few  days’ 
absence,  and  composed  the  following  letter,  which  I after- 
wards left  on  the  breakfast  table  : — 

“ Dearest  Mother,— Do  not  be  alarmed  or  too  angry  if  I 
leave  you  and  Amy  without  notice  for  a few  days.  I am 
going  to  town  for  a very  short  time,  and  I cannot  tell  you 
why.  Fear  nothing.  You  know  I am  quite  restored  to  health 
and  can  trust  me  to  run  no  risk  of  any  kind.  God  bless 
you  both,  and  keep  you  well  till  I return.— Your  ever  loving 
son,  Oscar.” 

Then,  in  the  early  morning,  before  the  household  were 
stirring,  I quietly  slipped  out  of  the  villa  and,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  wintry  dawn,  tramped  through  the  snow  to 
Fallington,  to  catch  the  first  train  to  London. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Empress  and  the  Painter.— Madame  was  presented  to  the 
Empress  Catherine  by  Prince  Esterhazy.  and  thus  describes  her  inter- 
view: I was  at  first  extremely  surprised  to  find  her  so  small;  I had 
fancied  her  to  be  a prodigiously  large  woman,  as  large  as  her  renown. 
She  was  very  fat,  but  she  had  still  a fine  face,  to  which  her  grey  hair, 
turned  up,  formed  an  admirable  frame.  Genius  appeared  to  be  seated 
upon  her  broad  and  very  high  forehead.  Her  eyes  were  soft  and  fine, 
her  nose  perfectly  Grecian,  her  complexion  very  ruddy,  and  her 
physiognomy  extremely  animated.  She  said  to  me  immediately,  in  a tone 
of  voice  full  of  kindness,  but  nevertheless  somewhat  harsh,  " I am 
delighted,  Madame,  to  receive  you  here ; your  reputation  has  outstripped 
you.  I am  very  fond  of  the  arts,  and  especially  of  painting.  I am  not  a 
connoisseur,  but  an  amateur.” — Memoirs  of  Madame  jebrun. 
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On  the  authority  of  Mr.Strutt,  “On  the  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  England,”  racing  was  set  agoing  in  Athelstane’s  reign. 

“ Several  race-horses,”  says  he,  “were  sent  by  Hugh  Capet, 
in  the  ninth  century,  as  a present  to  Athelstane,  when  he  was 
soliciting  the  hand  of  Ethelswitha,  his  sister.  A more 
distinct  indication  of  a sport  of  this  kind  occurs  in  a descrip- 
tion of  London  written  by  William  Fitz-Stephen,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  informs  us  that  horses  were 
usually  exposed  to  sale  in  Smithfield ; and  they  were 
usually  “ matched  ” against  each  other.  Indeed,  the  monk 
gives  a very  animated  description  of  the  start  and  finish  of  a 
horse-race.  In  John’s  reign,  running  horses  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  register  of  Royal  expenditure.  John  was  a 
renowned  sportsman — he  needed  a redeeming  quality— but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  made  use  of  his  running  horses 
otherwise  than  in  the  sports  of  the  field. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  private  matches  between  gentle- 
men, then  their  own  jockeys , became  very  common  in  Eng- 
land ; and  the  first  public  race  meetings  appear  at  Garterley 
in  Yorkshire,  Croydon  in  Surrey  and  Theobalds  on  Enfield 
Chase,  the  prize  being  a golden  bell.  The  art  of  training 
also  may  now  be  said  to  have  commenced ; strict  attention 
was  paid  to  the  food  and  exercise  of  the  horses,  but  the 
effect  of  weight  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  ten  stone 
being  generally,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  both  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  what  the  horses  carried.  James  patronized 
racing ; he  gave  ^500 — a vast  price  in  those  days — for  an 
Arabian,  which,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  of 
little  value,  having  been  beaten  easily  by  our  native  horses. 

But  the  most  mortifying  attendant  upon  wasting  is  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  flesh  immediately  on  a relaxation  of 
the  system,  it  having  often  happened  that  jockeys,  weighing 
not  more  than  seven  stone,  have  gained  as  many  pounds  in 
one  day  from  merely  obeying  the  common  dictates  of  nature, 
committing  no  excess.  Non  misere  vivit  qui  parce  vivit  is  an 
acknowledged  truism  ; but  during  the  racing  season,  a jockey 
in  high  practice,  who  is  naturally  above  our  light  racing 
weights,  is  subject  to  no  trifling  mortification.  Like  the 
good  Catholic,  however,  when  Lent  expires,  he  feels  himself 
at  liberty  when  the  racing  season  is  at  an  end  ; and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Houghton  meeting,  Frank  Buckle  had  always 
a goose  for  supper. 

Antony  Benozot  seems  to  have  been  really  the  first  who 
called  public  attention  to  the  wrongs  of  the  negroes.  He 
was  a French  Protestant,  born  in  1713,  educated  in  England, 
and  about  1731  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a 
Quaker,  and  grew  celebrated  for  his  philanthropy.  He 
published,  as  early  as  1762,  “Some  Historical  Account  of 
Guinea  ; its  Situation,  Produce,  and  the  General  Disposition 
of  its  Inhabitants,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Slave  Trade.”  A second  edition  of  this  work  was 
printed  in  London  in  1772,  and  a third  and  fourth — the  latter 
in  1788.  He  also  published  in  1767,  “A  Caution  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  in  a Short  Representation  of  the 
Calamitous  State  of  the  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British 
Dominions.”  This  good  man  died  about  1784,  with  such  a 
reputation  for  philanthropy,  that  it  is  said  that  an  American 
officer,  on  seeing  his  funeral  pass,  exclaimed,  “ I had  rather 
be  BenQzot  in  his  shroud  than  Washington  in  his  glory." 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 
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***  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
cm  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  11  Three  Women" 
would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


(At  Miss  Tabinet's.) 

Mrs.  Armful:  Since  seeing  you,  dear  Lady  Velvel,  I have 
beenaway.  Henry  and  I stayed  four  whole  days  at  Taplow.  We 
went  on  the  river,  we  took  drives  in  comfortless  carriages,  and 
imagined  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  tremendously.  The 
country  looked  lovely  to  our  weary  town  eyes  1 Not  that  I 
wish  to  abuse  dear,  dirty,  delightful  London.  Far  from  it ; 
with  all  its  griminess  I love  it  better  than  any  city  in  the 
world ; but  a peep  at  the  green  fields,  the  waving  corn,  and  the 
quiet  hum-drum  of  country  life  is  nice  for  a change,  though  I 
should  abhor  it  for  a permanency. 

Lady  Velvel  : So  should  I.  Somehow  I fancy  I like  the 
idea  of  a country  change  better  than  the  actual  reality.  The 
amount  of  enthusiasm  I manage  to  get  up  while  I am  pre- 
paring to  start  is  wonderful.  I talk  about  the  numerous 
benefits  I am  going  to  derive ; I see  myself — in  imagination — 
sunburnt  and  healthy  looking,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  with 
a gleam  of  contentment  and  rest  shining  in  my  eyes — a gleam 
that  is  so  foreign  to  the  eyes  of  most  London  women.  Yet, 
with  all  these  happy  anticipations,  the  reality  is  never  a bit 
like  my  preconceived  ideas.  After  a few  days  I begin  to  tire 
of  the  quiet  monotony  and  long  to  return  to  the  hurly-burly 
life  of  London.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I am  not  fond  of 
tennis,  shooting,  fishing,  or  any  of  the  amusements  indigenous 
to  the  country. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Ah!  my  dear,  I think  that  is  about  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  To  be  contented  and  happy  in  the 
country  you  must  be  able  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of 
country  pursuits. 

Mrs.  Armful:  If  one  is  fond  of  reading,  a good  many 
hours  can  be  spent  profitably  as  well  as  enjoyably.  Then 
again,  I am  quite  sure  if  anyone  wants  to  write  a good  novel, 
or  a good  play,  the  country  is  the  best  place  to  do  it  in. 
Ideas  flow  more  quickly  when  the  writer  is  quiet  and  alone  ; 
imagination  has  more  play,  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  it ; 
none  of  the  distracting  noises  peculiar  to  a town  life,  noises 
that  so  worry  and  aggravate  the  brain  that  it  seems  to  lose 
its  power  and  its  ideas  at  the  same  time. 

Lady  Velvel:  Well,  Mrs.  Armful,  when  I write  my  great 
work  on  the  ways  and  means  of  existence,  I will  retire 
to  some  remote  spot,  and  there  let  my  brain  do  its  work,  sur- 
rounded by  absolute  solitude. 

Miss  Tabinet  : And  when,  pray,  is  this  great  work  to  be 
commenced  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : Impossible  to  say,  and  still  more  so,  to  say 
when  it  will  be  finished.  Perhaps  never. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Henry  has  bought  me  such  a beautiful  seal- 
skin jacket  this  week  ; it  is  such  a good  time  of  the  year  to  buy 
turs.  It  is  not  often  I can  get  him  to  go  shopping  with  me;  he 
has  a perfect  horror  of  men  going  in  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  great  persuasion  that  I can  ever  lure 
him  down  the  dangerous  and  expensive  roads  which  lead  to 
my  favourite  shops.  But  this  week  he  was  in  a nice,  gentle, 
expansive  sort  of  mood,  and  I thought  it  wise  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  especially  as  he  wanted  a few  things  for  him- 


self, to  which  I considered  he  ought  to  give  personal  atten- 
tion. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Exactly,  and  I suppose  your  jacket  was 
bought  at  one  of  the  good  sales. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Yes  ; such  a lovely  seal,  it  only  cost  ^"25. 
I am  sure  the  regular  price  would  have  been  quite  ^30,  if  not 
more.  I shall  have  my  old  one  made  up  for  little  Rachel 
next  winter.  After  Henry  had  written  the  cheque  for  my 
necessary  purchases  we  “moved  on"  till  we  came  to  a hosier’s; 
then  I made  my  good  husband  look  after  his  own  wardrobe  a 
little,  and  treat  himself  to  new  shirts,  socks,  and  handkerchiefs, 
as  well  as  two  or  three  pairs  of  the  military  chest-expanding 
braces  which  your  sister  Kitty  told  me  Frank  raved  about  as 
being  so  comfortable.  He  said  all  the  men  in  his  regiment 
wore  them  and  declared  them  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other 
kind,  so,  of  course,  I was  anxious  for  Henry  to  try  them.  The 
result  of  the  trial  is  eminently  satisfactory.  They  afford 
splendid  support  to  the  back  and  at  the  same  time  expand 
the  chest  and  give  the  lungs  a greater  chance  of  increasing 
in  power.  The  invention  seems  so  good  that  I should  like  to 
see  it  adapted  to  children’s  wear.  It  might  easily  be  managed, 
and  prove  far  more  comfortable  for  both  boys  and  girls  than 
the  ordinary  stays,  which  are  hot  and  uncomfortable  for  summer 
wear.  The  loops  which  button  on  the  trousers  could  be 
made  long  enough  to  act  as  a suspender  to  the  stockings  ; 
round  the  waist  could  be  a neat  little  band  for  buttoning  the 
petticoats  on.  I believe  if  something  of  this  kind  could  be 
made  for  the  greater  comfort  of  children  it  would  be  a decided 
boon. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Did  either  of  you  go  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  during  the  sale  ? On  the  remnant  day  the  place 
was  a sight  for  the  gods.  Women  almost  fought  for  the  pieces. 
Their  behaviour  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  lion’s 
den  at  the  Zoo  at  the  feeding  hour  ; instead  of  having  bits  of 
meat  thrown  to  them  to  snarl  at  and  fight  over,  the  women 
at  the  stores  snarled,  fought,  and  clutched  at  the  goods 
offered  for  sale,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  young  men 
who  threw  the  “ bits”  out. 

Mrs.  Armful  : It  has  often  puzzled  me  to  know  why  so 
many  people  go  to  the  stores  for  their  shopping  ! The  things 
are  undoubtedly  good,  but  really  no  cheaper  there  than 
they  are  at  the  shops.  Some  day  these  eager  ladies  who 
throng  the  stores  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have  all 
along  paid  just  as  much  for  their  goods  as  though  they  had 
gone  to  an  ordinary  shop,  where  they  would  have  been 
treated  just  as  well,  and  done  their  shopping  with  considerably 
more  comfort. 

Lady  Velvel:  I was  amused  at  the  behaviour  of  a dis- 
agreeable looking  woman  of  uncertain  age  I saw  in  a milliner’s 
shop  last  week.  She  was  none  too  lovely  to  look  at,  but,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  that  she  was  more  particular  about  her 
bonnet.  I think  she  tried  on  every  one  in  the  shop.  Most 
of  them  she  said  were  too  old-looking,  others  were  too  dowdy 
to  suit  her,  others  were  too  dear ; she  wished  to  pay  only  a 
guinea,  she  considered  it  quite  enough  to  give ; but  she  must 
have  something  good  and  stylish  for  her  money.  She  glared 
at  the  assistant  when  the  latter  ventured  to  say  the  price 
was  rather  low  for  the  kind  of  bonnet  Madam 
wanted.  The  lady  folded  her  hands,  drew  her  mouth  down 
at  the  corners,  and  simply  sniffed  at  the  unfortunate  assistant. 
She  looked  for  all  the  world  like  Herbert  Campbell  in  a 
Drury  Lane  pantomime.  Had  she  been  a fashionable  beauty 
she  could  not  have  been  more  fastidious  or  harder  to  please.  A 
young  girl,  who  was  with  her,  kept  on  saying  she  thought 
this,  that,  or  the  other  suited  her ; but  all  to  no  avail,  there 
was  nothing  she  liked,  and  so,  with  a final  “ snort,”  she  put 
on  her  own  bonnet  and  left  the  shop  without  purchasing 
anything,  having  first  informed  the  milliner  that  her  shop  con- 
tained the  dearest  and  most  hideous  set  of  bonnets  she  had 
ever  seen. 

Miss  Tabinet:  It  is  most  distressing  to  go  shopping  with 
people  like  that  ! I often  wonder  how  the  assistants  con- 
trive to  keep  their  temper  when  they  are  obliged  to  try  and  please 
people  who  are  determined  not  to  be  pleased  with  anything. 
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Mrs.  Armful:  I wonder  who  buys  all  the  pretty  writing 
paper  that  is  brought  out  in  London  every  year.  It  is  so 
lovely  to  look  at  when  it  is  in  the  shop  windows,  the  various 
colours,  so  prettily  assorted,  tied  up  with  dainty  ribbons  to 
match. 

Lady  Velvel  : I cannot  say  I like  tancy  note  paper ; as 
you  say,  it  looks  lovely  in  the  shop  windows,  but  oh  ! how 
hideously  common  it  appears  after  it  has  gone  through  the 
post  and  become  disfigured  by  the  scrawling  caligraphy  of 
the  sender  and  the  dirt  of  the  pillar-box,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
finger-marks  of  the  postman. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Poor  postmen ! I think  they  are  a very 
long-suffering  race.  If  ever  a class  of  men  deserved  good 
wages,  it  is  certainly  the  postmen  who  go  on  their  weary 
rounds  day  after  day  with  such  untiring  energy.  All  weathers, 
sunshine  or  rain,  snow  or  sleet,  the  postman  is  seen  at  his 
monotonous  task. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I am  told  that  the  old-fashioned  long  earring 
is  coming  into  fashion  again.  I do  hope  that  this  rumour  will 
not  prove  to  be  a fact.  They  are  so  intensely  ugly,  and  are 
apt  to  give  a semi-barbarous  look  to  the  most  beautiful 
women,  while  they  tend  to  make  plain  ones  appear  posi- 
tively hideous. 

Lady  Velvel:  At  the  Opera  a few  nights  ago  I saw 
several  women  wearing  long  diamond  earrings,  but  whether 
they  are  really  becoming  fashionable  I don’t  know. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Iamsoglad  tosee  something  has  been  written 
in  Sala’s  Journal,  and  the  subject  taken  up  in  the  Telegraph , 
about  the  nuisance  caused  to  the  public  through  the  repre- 
hensible habit  of  the  authorities  in  allowing  the  dust  bins  to 
be  emptied  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  This  sort  of  work  should 
be  done  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Now,  we  cannot 
walk  out  without  having  to  pass  several  carts  full  of  foul- 
smelling rubbish.  The  men  in  charge  of  these  carts  are  none 
too  particular  in  choosing  a suitable  moment  for  casting  the 
contents  of  their  baskets  into  the  cart  and  the  consequence  is 
that  pedestrians,  unless  they  are  wary,  receive  a nice  shower  of 
dust,  laden  with  a few  odd  bits  of  rubbish,  full  in  their  face 
as  they  pass  down  the  streets.  If  the  wind  is  at  all  high,  the 
>hower  is  intensified,  and  you  are  simply  covered  with  dust. 
Then  again,  the  carts  that  receive  bad  fish  should  certainly 
carry  off  their  unpleasant  loads  at  night,  for  the  stench  is 
awful. 

Lady  Velvel:  I should  never  deal  at  any  shop  where  I 
had  seen  them  bringing  out  the  stale  fish  while  the  customers 
were  buying  fresh. 

Miss  Tabinet  : That  is  just  how  I feel.  I used  to  deal 
at  what  I thought  a very  good  high-class  fishmonger’s 
till  one  day  I went  round  myself  to  order  some  fish,  and  much 
to  my  disgust  I saw  a large  kind  of  iron  cart  standing  before 
the  door.  I wondered  what  it  was  till  I saw  two  dirty  looking 
men  coming  through  the  shop  carrying  a load  of  stale  fish 
which  they  threw  into  this  tank-like  cart.  As  they  passed 
me  the  smell  was  horrible.  From  that  day  to  this  I have 
never  entered  that  shop,  nor  could  I eat  any  fish  if  I knew 
it  had  come  from  there. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Blue  Roses  (Worcester). — We  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  " horrid  " 
to  be  seen  in  shabby  frocks,  and  thoroughly  applaud  your  desire  to  try 
and  make  your  own  dresses,  as  you  are  now  unable  to  pay  good  prices  to 
have  them  well  made  for  you.  Indifferent  dressmakers  are  simply  cruel 
to  their  long-suffering  customers.  Many  of  them  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  most  elementary  notion  of  how  to  make  a gown  fit  well.  They  take 
your  stuff,  cut  it  up  into  grotesque  shapes,  and  send  you  home  a garment 
you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  in.  You  say  you  are  fond  of  needlework, 
but  have  never  had  the  courage  to  try  and  make  a frock.  It  is  not  difficult, 
if  you  are  at  all  clever  with  your  needle,  to  do  such  dressmaking  as  you 
require  just  for  your  own  wear.  But,  as  you  are  coming  to  town  for  a 
few  months,  we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  take  a course  of  lessons 
from  the  Association  you  name.  We  have  reason  to  believe  they  give 
very  good  and  reliable  instruction.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again  in  a few  months. 

A Country  Girl. — Turning  down  one  corner  of  a visiting  card  signifies 
that  all  the  family  are  included  in  the  visit.  When  anyone  is  calling  on  a 
Urge  family  it  is  so  much  easier  to  turn  down  a corner  of  one  card  than  to 


leave  separate  ones  for  each  individual  member.  It  also  means  that  the 
card  has  been  left  personally,  instead  of  being  sent  by  a servant.  When 
two  corners  are  turned  down  it  generally  means  that  the  caller  left  the 
card  for  her  daughters  as  well  as  for  herself ; or  that  if  the  person  on  whom 
she  called  had  daughters,  the  visit  was  intended  for  them  as  well  as  their 
mother. 

Far  Away  (Kilmarnock). — It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a situation  as 
travelling  companion  unless  you  can  pay  some  of  your  own  expenses.  If 
you  have  no  friends  who  could  help  you,  I fear  you  have  a poor  chance  of 
obtaining  what  you  desire.  There  are  so  many  ladies  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  services  as  mere  companions,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  world. 
You  might  advertise  in  the  Times  or  the  Morning  Post;  possibly  you  may 
be  fortunate,  and  succeed  in  getting  a lucrative  situation,  as  you  have  such 
good  references  to  offer  and  can  speak  languages  well. 

Bride  (Streatham). — You  could  furnish  a six-roomed  flat  very  well  for 
£250.  Of  course,  it  would  be  plain.  “ Kitty’s  ” cost  more  than  four  time3 
that  amount,  but  then  hers  is  very  expensively  done.  You  could  make 
your  rooms  look  very  nice  if  you  buy  your  things  carefully,  and  do  not  have 
the  rooms  too  full.  It  is  always  easy  to  add  things  as  time  goes  on.  Be 
sure  and  have  pretty  papers.  So  much  depends  on  this.  If  the  walls  are 
covered  with  artistic  floral  papers  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  few 
things  you  require  to  make  the  rooms  look  nice.  The  picturesque  effect  of 
the  walls  gives  the  drawing-rooms  a decorated  look  that  is  rendered  still 
more  effective  by  the  addition  of  some  pretty  window  curtains,  one  or  two 
quaint  little  tables  with  frilled  silk  covers — which  you  can  make  yourself 
— several  comfortable  chairs,  and  a couch  made  from  a spring  mattress 
mounted  on  French  castors.  Over  this  you  can  arrange  a cover  made 
of  some  inexpensive  brocade,  with  a frill  of  silk.  Pillows  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  can  be  arranged  on  this  couch,  which  you  will  find  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  ordinary  sofa,  and  far  prettier,  as  well  as  less  expensive. 
A few  good  plants  and  a couple  of  pounds  spent  in  ornaments  and  a square 
of  carpet,  is  really  nearly  all  you  absolutely  require  to  make  your  little 
drawing-room  look  well.  Don’t  attempt  pictures  in  this  room.  Have  a 
freize  rail,  and  above  it  arrange  any  bits  of  china  you  can  get.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  answer  all  your  questions. 

Lady  Bachelor  (London). — The  suites  of  rooms  you  inquire  about  are 
situated  in  York  Street,  Upper  Montague  Street.  If  you  write  to  the 
Secretary,  or  call  upon  him,  he  will  give  you  every  particular. 

Hannaford. — We  wish  you  every  success,  and  will  do  all  we  can  to 
help  and  advise  you  when  you  have  mastered  the  difficulties  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  It  was  courteous  of  you  to  write  and  thank  us  for  our 
answer  to  you  in  No.  9. 

Boulogne  (Kensington). — We  are  not  able  to  give  you  the  address  of 
any  boarding  house  in  Boulogne,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  family  with 
whom  you  could  reside  for  the  purpose  of  improving  your  French.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  forward  any  prepaid  letters  to  you,  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  send  us  any  addresses. 

Sister  (Norwood).— To  become  a “ Sister  of  the  People"  you  are  not 
obliged  to  pass  any  period  of  probationary  study.  You  have  only  to 
spend  about  three  months  as  a novitiate.  Your  past  life  must  be  open  to 
the  strictest  investigation.  You  must  be  prepared  to  give  your  entire 
thoughts  to  your  work,  and  give  up  all  idea  of  marriage.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  are  not  bound  by  any  oath  to  pass  your  life  in  celibacy  ; but 
in  the  event  of  your  becoming  engaged  to  be  married  you  must  at  once 
leave  the  Order.  The  work  is  hard,  but  to  those  who  love  self-denial,  and 
are  able  and  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  poor,  the  cause  is  a very 
worthy  one. 

Morsel. — Of  course  you  must  call  on  the  people  who  invited  you  to 
the  ball,  whether  you  were  able  to  go  or  not.  As  you  dislike  them  so 
much,  just  leave  your  card  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  at  home  or 
not.  We  should  think  they  would  never  trouble  you  with  another  invita- 
tion. 

Tra-la-la  (Aberdeen). — We  believe  the  bronze  shade  of  hair  can  be 
obtained  by  making  the  hair  light  by  means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
then  applying  Condy's  Fluid.  But  we  advise  you  not  to  get  your  hair 
this  shade.  It  is  not  pretty,  unless  you  are  the  lucky  possessor  of  a clear 
pink-and- white  skin.  So  many  of  our  correspondents  seem  to  wish  to  do 
something  to  improve  their  hair,  skin,  or  teeth. 

Busy  Man  (Newcastle). — By  all  means  insure  yourself  in  the  Accident 
Insurance  Company.  It  is  a thoroughly  reliable  concern.  We  hope  for 
your  own  sake  you  will  not  have  an  accident ; but  if  you  should,  and  you 
are  insured  in  this  company,  you  will  have  no  cause  for  complaint  of  the 
way  in  which  you  are  treated. 

Kathleen  D.  (Coventry)  wishes  to  know  whether  entrees  can  be  served 
in  other  than  silver  or  plated  entree  dishes.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  the 
charm  lies  in  the  entree,  and  not  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  served.  If  it  is 
the  well-cooked  and  dainty  morsel  which  a good  entree  should  be,  your 
guests  will  be  too  delighted  with  the  pleasant  titilation  of  their  palates  to 
criticise  your  dish.  Very  pretty  fancy  dishes,  very  much  the  shape  of  a 
silver  entree  dish,  but  made  in  pure  white  china,  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  We  should  not  have  silver  entree  dishes  ourselves  had  not  a kind 
friend  made  us  a present  of  them  ; but  we  are  quite  open  to  receive  a 
silver  soup  tureen — we  have  the  ladle — if  any  other  kind  friend  will  please 
note.  Here  is  a little  anecdote  anent  plated  entree  dishes  : Dining  one  day 
in  Madrid  with  the  Duke  of  Frias — a grandee  of  Spain  of  the  very  bluest 
blood",  and  a nobleman  of  vast  wealth — the  Duke  asked,  “ Do  you  not 
agree  with  me  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  that  every  gentleman  should  have  a 
silver  batteriedu  cuisine ; copper  is  impossible  ? ” “ Certainly,”  replied  the 

resourceful  G.  A.  S.,  “ but  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  stewpans  should 
all  be  provided  with  long  ivory  or  ebony  handles."  Pray  do  not  strike 
the  entrees  out  of  your  menu  for  lack  of  the  silver  dishes,  but  set  a good 
example  by  living  according  to  one’s  means. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  KITCHEN. 

It  is  not  without  some  fear  and  trembling  that  I,  who,  if  I 
am  not  a Saxon,  am  at  least  a Cockney  “ pock-pudding, 
presume  to  devote  a page  of  Sala’s  Journal  to  the  cookery 
of  Auld  Scotia.  The  shadows  of  two  mighty  expositors  of 
the  Scottish  Kitchen  of  the  past  float  before  me  as  I address 
myself  to  my  task.  Memory  recurs  to  the  pages  of 
“ YVaverley  ; ” and,  in  imagination,  I sit  at  the  banqueting 
board  at  which  Fergus  Mclvor  entertained  Edward  Waver- 
ley.  Fish,  game,  and  made  dishes  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table ; lower  down  immense,  clumsy  joints  of  mutton  and 
beef;  but  no  pork— swine’s  flesh  being  abhorred  in  the  High- 
lands. The  central  dish,  a yearling  lamb,  called  a “hog 
in  har’st,”  roasted,  set  upon  its  legs,  with  a bunch  of 
parsley  in  its  mouth.  The  beverages,  claret  and  champagne 
for  the  Chief  and  his  guests ; with  whisky  and  strong  beer 
for  the  clansmen.  Then  I recall  the  breakfast  which  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden  gave  Claverhouse  in  the  great  hall  at 
Tillietudlem.  No  tea,  no  coffee,  no  variety  of  . rolls  and 
toast  and  muffins  ; but  solid  and  substantial  viands  the 
priestly  ham,  the  knightly  surloin,  the  noble  baron  of 
beef,  the  princely  venison  pasty ; while  silver  flagons, 
saved  with  difficulty  from  the  claws  of  the  Covenanters, 
mantled,  some  with  ale,  some  with  mead,  and  some  with 
generous  wines  of  various  qualities.  And  who,  finally, 
can  forget  the  description  of  the  dinner,  in  “ Old  Mor- 
tality,” of  the  parsimonious  Laird  of  Milnwood  ? The 
immense  charger  of  broth  thickened  with  oatmeal  and  cole- 
wort,  in  which  was  indistinctly  discovered  by  close  observers 
two  or  three  short  ribs  of  lean  mutton  sailing  to  and  fro. 
There  were  two  huge  baskets,  one  of  bread  made  of  barley  and 
peas,  and  one  of  oat  cakes.  The  presence  of  a large  boiled 
salmon  would  now-a-days  have  indicated  more  liberal  house- 
keeping ; but,  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  caught  in 
such  plenty  in  the  considerable  rivers  of  Scotland,  and  the 
servants  found  it  so  luscious  and  so  surfeiting  that  they  made 
it  a bargain  that  they  should  not  have  salmon  oftener  than 
five  times  a week. 

“ He  should  have  a lang-shafted  spune  that  sups  pottage 
with  the  de’il,”  says  the  old  Scottish  proverb  ; and  he  should 
know  a great  deal  about  cookery  in  general,  and  Scottish 
cookery  in  particular,  who  presumes  to  try  conclusions  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  with  Professor  Wilson.  There  is  a 
vast  wealth  of  culinary  lore  scattered  both  through  the 
“ Waverley  Novels  ” and  the  “ Noctes  Ambrosianae.’ 
Indeed,  it  has  been  more  than  once  asserted  that  Sir  Wake* 
had  a hand  in  compiling  the  recipes  for  “ Megg  Dodd’s 
Cookery  Book.”  All  that  I propose  to  do,  therefore,  in  this 
page  is  to  give  you  a few  approved  Scottish  recipes , still, 
Southerner  as  I am,  I scarcely  think  that  I am  inaccurate  in 
stating  that  a Scottish  breakfast  table  is  about  the  best 
supplied  one  in  all  Europe.  1 never  crossed  the  Bolder  but 
once  in  my  life,  and  then  it  was  to  pay  a visit  to  the  late 
Mr.  Dalgleish,  sometime  one  of  the  members  for  Glasgow, 
and  who  had  a beautiful  estate  called  Kilmardinnie,  close  to 
the  great  city  on  the  Clyde.  Such  breakfasts  we  used  to 
have  at  Kilmardinnie  ! Fresh  trout,  game  pies,  cold  venison, 
a baron  of  beef  on  the  sideboard,  home-made  scones,  potato 
scones,  white  puddings,  and  Scotch  “baps,  to  say  nothing  of 
Dundee  marmi.lade  and  Scotch  oatcakes. 

Touching  the  recipes  which  I now  proceed  to  give,  I may  re- 
spectfully hint  to  any  Caledonian  readers  who  may  tell  me 
by  an  early  post  that  I know  nothing  whatever  about  Scotch 
cookery,  that  my  amanuensis  is  a Scotch  woman.  I shall  be 
grateful,  however,  for  any  additional  information  touching  the 
various  modes  of  preparing  a Haggis.  I want  it  only  for  my 
own  guidance;  since  Partner,  who  abominates  the  very  name 
of  Haggis,  declares  that  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  cook  the 
abhorrent  dish  in  this  establishment,  she  will  at  once— how- 
ever late  the  hour  may  be— ring  up  Sir  Francis  Jeune  and 
demand  a judicial  separation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty. 


RECIPES. 

A Scotch  Haggis.— Take  the  stomach  of  a sheep;  wash  it  with  cold 
water  until  perfectly  clean  ; then  turn  it  inside  out,  scald  it,  scrape  it  with 
a knife  quickly,  and  then  put  it  into  cold  salt  and  water  till  wanted 
Take  the  liver,  lights,  and  heart,  and  parboil  them  ; grate  the  liver,  and 
mince  the  other  parts  quite  fine  ; mince  also  half-a-pound  of  suet,  three  of 
four  onions,  toast  half-a-pound  of  oatmeal  cakes  before  the  fire,  and  pound 
them  into  powder,  which  is  to  be  thickly  sprinkled  over  the  mince  ; mu 
all  well  together ; season  with  pepper  and  salt ; then  fill  the  bag,  and, 
before  sewing  it  up,  put  in  a large  teacupful  of  any  kind  of  broth  or 
gravy.  Put  the  bag,  neatly  sewed  up,  in  a pan  with  enough  of  boiling 
water  to  cover  it,  and  a small  plate  under  it ; prick  it  Over  with  a needle 
to  prevent  it  bursting,  and  let  it  boil  four  or  five  hours,  keeping  it  con- 
stantly covered  with  boiling  water.  A haggis  should  be  sent  to  table  as 
hot  as  possible,  and  neither  sauce  nor  gravy  should  be  served  with  it. 

Sheep’s  Head  Broth.— Take  a large,  fat  young  head  and  a " gang’’  ol 
trotters,  all  carefully  singed.  Wash  and  scrape  them  well,  and  let 
soak  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  Take  out  the  eyes,  split  the  head 
into  halves  and  remove  the  brains.  Shorten  the  jawbones  where  there 
is  no  flesh,  and  cut  out  the  gristle  inside  the  nose.  Prepare  the  trotters 
for  dressing,  wash  and  brush  the  feet  once  more,  and  leave  them  in  water 
till  wanted.  Put  the  two  halves  of  the  head  together  and  tie  a string 
round  to  keep  the  brains  and  the  tongue  in  their  proper  places.  Lay  it  in 
a saucepan  with  a pound  or  two  of  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton, 
a large  cupful  of  barley,  and  about  half  a pint  of  dried  peas  which 
have  been  soaked  in  cold  water.  Pour  over  all  a gallon  of  water, 
and  add  a little  salt;  boil  the  contents  of  the  stewpan  very 
gently  and  carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  the  head  bas 
boiled  an  hour,  put  in  the  trotters,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
add  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  and  two  onions,  all  sliced  together,  witn  a 
few  sticks  of  celery,  if  liked.  Boil  the  head  three  hours  or  three  hours 
and  a half  longer,  and  remember  that  the  more  slowly  it  is  boiled  the 
better  will  be  the  broth,  head,  and  soup.  Serve  the  head  on  a dish  with  the 
trotters  round  it,  and  garnish  with  boiled  carrots  and  turnips.  Serve  the 
soup  in  a tureen.  Sometimes  the  brains  are  put  inside  the  head,  and  some- 
times thrown  into  the  broth  when  it  is  boiling,  simmered  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  served  on  a separate  dish  with  brown  sauce  poured  over 
them  If  the  sheep's  tongues  are  not  wanted  immediately  let  them  cool 
in  the  broth.  When  they  are  to  be  served  warm  them  up  in  the  same, 
cut  them  in  halves  without  separating  them,  and  lay  them  open  on  a dish. 
Send  piquante  sauce  to  table  with  them.  Time,  five  to  six  hours  to 
simmer  the  sheep’s  head.  One  head  is  sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

White  Puddings.— To  two  parts  of  beef  suet,  the  same  of  oatmeal 
previously  toasted  before  the  fire  ; eight  ounces  of  each  is  a g°°d  Pro- 
portion, add  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  the  same  of  ground  black 
pepper ; mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly  with  water,  and  tie  hard  up  in  a 
cloth.  Boil  for  an  hour  and  a half  slowly  in  an  open  goblet,  keep  it  always 
under  water,  which  must  be  boiling  when  the  pudding  is  put  in. 

Scots  Kail. — Is  chiefly  made  of  mutton,  either  fresh  or  salted ; beef  is 
only  used  when  mutton  cannot  conveniently  be  had.  3 or  4 lbs.  Of  meat 
should  be  put  to  a gallon  of  cold  water,  along  with  2 oz.  of  pearl  barley, 
with  leeks  or  onions,  and  allowed  to  stew  until  tender  ; if  salted,  put  the 
meat  into  water  overnight,  changing  it  once  before  boiling  ; then  have 
ready  the  hearts  of  two  cabbages  cut  small,  or  greens,  if  cabbages  are  not 
in  season  ; put  them  into  the  broth,  which  must  be  allowed  to  boil  up 
uncovered  until  reduced  to  two  quarts.  It  should  only  be  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  but  will  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a couple  of 
onions  fried  in  butter  ; indeed,  both  carrots  and  turnips  are  also  sometimes 
used,  but  their  addition  deprives  the  soup  of  the  title  of  Kail,  which  is 
derived  from  the  greens  which  are  usually  employed.  The  meat  is  served 
with  the  soup,  and,  in  like  manner  a?  the  "OUa’’  of  the! 3P^?,a^?*  “ 

•«  pot  au  feu  " of  the  French,  is  the  standing  household  dish  among  tha 
middle-classes  in  Scotland. 

Scotch  Minced  Collops  — Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  mix  a tablespoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  it ; keep  stirring  the 
p-ste  till  it  is  lightly  browned,  then  add  a little  pepper  and  salt.  When 
nicely  browned,  put  with  it  a pound  and  a half  of  steak  finely  minced. 
Move  it  about  with  a fork  to  prevent  it  getting  lumpy,  and  when  it  is  quite 
hot,  pour  into  it  a breakfast-cupful  of  boding  water.  Simmer  very  gently  for 
ten  minutes  ; before  serving,  add  a tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Scotch  Shortbread. — Put  two  pounds  of  butter  in  some  warm  place 
overnight  where  it  will  gradually  become  soft  without,  at  the  same  time, 
melting.  Take  two  quarterns  of  flour  and  mix  with  baifapoundofoa 
sugar  in  powder ; add  these  to  the  butter,  and  knead  the  whole  till  it 
appears  like  a dough;  then  add  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  yeast  .again 
knead  it,  and  roll  out  into  cakes  the  proper  size  and  thickness.  Ornament 
the  edges  with  comfits,  having  previously  pricked  the  cakes  with  a fork. 

Hotch-Potch,  Scotch.— Take  three  quarts  of  good  mutton  broth.  Put 
it  into  a deep  stewpan  and  let  it  boil ; then  put  with  it  a quart  of  young 
vegetables  sliced,  including  equal  quantities  of  carrots  turnips  onions, 
finely  shred  lettuce,  sprigs  of  cauliflower,  and  a little  chopped  parsley 
add  a pint  of  freshly  shelled  green  peas  and  th^ee  P°unds  of 
chops  cut  either  from  the  loin  or  from  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  and  freed 
Bom  all  superfluous  fat.  If  preferred,  lamb  may  be  substituted  for 
mutton;  in  either  case  the  meat  must  be  fresh  and  sweet,  and  the 
vegetables  young.  Boil  until  the  meat  and  vegetables  are  tender,  then 
add  another  pint  of  peas  and  a little  pepper  and  salt  and,  when  these 
tender,  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Time,  three  to  four  hours.  Probable  cost 
4s.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 
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Answers  lo  Corresparidsms 
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J.  H.  B.  (Huddersfield)  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  the  price  of  the  books  commented  upon  in 
Sala’s  Journal  being  quoted.  “ If  there  is  not,”  adds  my 
correspondent,  “ I think  the  information  would  be  both  useful 
and  acceptable  to  your  readers.”  I think  so  too,  and  will  ask 
the  publishers  who  forward  the  books  to  review  to  be  kind 
enough  to  always  notify  the  prices  of  them,  which  shall  be 
reproduced  in  our  paper.  Thanks  for  the  hint,  “ J.  H.  B.” 

W.  G.  W.  (Dublin),  in  a very  charming  and  kindly  letter, 
suggests  that  I should  give  a picture  every  week  of  some 
celebrated  or  learned  man  or  woman  of  the  day,  be  they 
literary  or  otherwise.  I thank  “ W.  G.  W.”  for  the  suggestion, 
but  for  the  present  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  having  any 
illustrations  in  Sala’s  Journal.  A great  many  of  our 
readers  have,  on  the  other  hand,  written  expressing  their 
satisfaction  that  we  have  no  portraits  or  illustrations  of  any 
kind.  Tastes,  of  course,  differ  so  much,  and  I only  wish  we 
could  please  all  people ; but,  alas,  that  is  impossible. 
“ W.  G.  W.”  remarks  that  he  has  Sala’s  Journal  from 
No.  1,  and  intends  having  it  until  he  shuffles  off  this  mortal 
coil,  as  it  is  an  immense  pennyworth.  May  that  “shuffle  ” be 
a very,  very  distant  one. 

H.  B.  Kendall  (Woodstock)  wants  know  of  any  book  or 
books  dealing  with  the  various  methods  of  process  engraving 
now  so  largely  employed.  I do  not  know  of  any  works  on 
process  engraving ; but  write  to  my  friend  Mr.  Henry  Black- 
burn, 123,  Victoria  Street,  who  has  a school  for  process  en- 
gravings, and  he  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know.  I hate 
processes,  because  in  my  opinion  they  are  destructive  of  the 
middle  tint,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  in  a landscape.  In  a process  drawing  you 
get  black  and  white  and  nothing  else ; at  least,  I have 
never  seen  any  process  picture  in  which  could  be  obtained 
those  beautiful  greys  or  middle  tints  which  can  be  procured 
by  means  of  successive  “ bitings  in  ” in  steel  and  copper 
etching,  and  by  proper  use  of  the  burin  and  the  scraper  in 
legitimate  engraving. 

W.  Ernest  (Fulham  Court)  is  anxious  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  classique.  If  by  classique  my  correspondent  means 
“ classic,”  it  is  something  belonging  to  or  associated  with  the 
first  or  highest  class  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts ; but  it 
primarily  and  more  specifically  relates  to  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  of  the  first  rank  or  class.  Thus  Fielding’s  “Tom 
Jones  ” is  an  English  classic,  and  Voltaire’s  “ Henriade  " a 
French  one.  But  the  “ Iliad  ” and  the  “ iEneid  ” are  universal 
classics. 

C.  M.  Spa  having  been  attracted  by  the  account  which 
‘ Reflex  ” gave  of  Woodhall  Spa  asks  for  information  as  to 
where  lodgings  are  to  be  obtained.  He  finds  that  the  charges 
at. the  Victoria  Hotel  are  more  than  he  can  afford  to  pay, 
although  he  does  not  suggest  that  they  are  in  the  least  exces- 
sive. I can  only  advise  “ G.  M.”  to  do  what  other  people  often 
do  under  such  circumstances,  send  an  advertisement  to  us 
— we  are  going  to  have  a Wanted  column  next  week  in  Sala’s 
Journal — or  try  a local  newspaper  stating  exactly  what  he 
wants.  The  chances  are  he  will  get  any  number  of  replies, 
from  which  he  can  make  a choice.  I have  no  list  of  lodging 
houses  at  Woodhall,  nor  do  I know  of  any  house  agent  who 
would  be  able  to  supply  the  information  ; but  Sala’s  Jour- 
nal is  already  well-known  at  Woodfall  Spa.  Try  the  adver- 
tisement plan  “ G.  M.,”  or,  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  run 
down  beforehand  and  take  a survey.  I hope  you  will  have 
an  enjoyable  holiday. 

J.  M.  E.  (Kensington),  who  is  anxious  to  teach  her  cook  a 
good  way  of  making  rissoles,  and  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a good  recipe,  is  informed  that  there  is  a recipe  for 
rissoles  in  Nos.  11  and  12  of  Sala’s  Journal. 

A.  C.  C.  (Boston)  writes : “ Where  can  1 obtain  a full  list 
of  the  works  of  Thomas  Fuller  ? Can  any  of  his  works  be  pro- 
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cured  in  complete  form  at  a price  ranging  from  five  shillings 
to  one  shilling  ? ” I have  a set  of  dear  old  Fuller  in  eight 
volumes,  royal  octavo,  printed  for  Thomas  Tegg,  Cheapside, 
1840.  It  comprises  the  “ Worthies  of  England,”  three  vols. ; 
“Church  History  of  England,”  three  vols.;  “University  of 
Cambridge,”  one  vol. ; and  “Holy  Estate”  and  “Profane 
State,”  one  vol.  I should  say  that  any  good  secondhand 
bookseller  could  procure  'a  set  of  Fuller  for  about  thirty 
shillings.  If  it  should  happen  at  any  time  that.  you  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  sentenced  to  six  months  imprison- 
ment— we  never  know  what  will  happen  to  us  ask  the 
justices  to  allow  you  to  read  Fuller’s  Works  in  your  intervals 
of  oakum-picking  or  mat-weaving.  ^ ou  will  come  out  im- 
mensely the  better  for  your  familiarity  with  the  dear,  learned, 
witty,  charitable  and  pious  old  writer.  My  correspondent  adds 
that  he  means  Thomas  Fuller,  the  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  not  Andrew  Fuller.  You  don’t  say  so  ! I have 
got  Andrew  in  one  volume  as  thick  as  a lump  of  chalk,  and 
as  heavy  as  a hundred  of  bricks. 

F.  A.  (Albany  Road,  Camberwell)  writes  : — “ In  the  current 
number  of  Notes  and  Queries , Dr.  Murray  asks  for  information 
as  to  the  phrase,  ‘ to  have  the  courage  of  one’s  opinions,’  no 
example  earlier  than  1884  being  known  to  him.”  My  corres- 
pondent adds  that  he  was  employed  as  a corrector  of  the 
press  at  the  Daily  Telegraph  office  from  1870  to  i877>  is 
positive  that  the  phrase  in  question  was  one  of  the  commonest 
among  his  colleagues  at  that  period  ; and  he  thinks  that  they 
must  have  borrowed  it  from  the  literary  staff  of  the  journal. 
The  phrase,  “ not  to  have  the  courage  of  his  opinion,  is  to 
have  no  opinion  at  all,”  was  written  by  the  famous  French 
journalist,  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  died  in  1881  ; but  as  he 
had  been  a writer  for  the  press  for  at  least  fifty  years,  I am 
unable  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  his  making  the  epigrammatic 
utterance  in  question. 

W.  E.  R.  (Woolwich)  writes  : — “Do  you  know  of  any  home 
or  place  in  Brighton  where  a little  boy  could  be  left  for  about 
fifteen  shillings  or  a pound  a week  ? I have  a sickly  boy 
who  wants  fresh  air,  but  I cannot  afford  to  stay  away  from 
home  with  him,  but  should  like  to  leave  him  with  some 
responsible  people.”  Yes,  write  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  25j  Bucking- 
ham Road,  Brighton.  We  can  vouch  for  her  being  a 
thoroughly  respectable,  kind  hearted,  and  responsible  person.” 

Jeune  Mariee  asks  if  I would  tell  her  the  rate  at  which  trans- 
lations from  foreign  languages  into  English  are  paid  ? Of 
course,  the  remuneration  would  very  much  depend  on  the 
language  from  which  my  correspondent  is  able  to  translate. 
French  and  German  would  rule  lowest ; then  would  come 
Spanish  and  Italian  ; while  Russian  and  modern  Greek  would 
“ take  the  cake  ” in  way  of  pay.  As  regards  French,  the 
current  rate  for  translations  of  that  kind  is,  I am  given  to 
understand,  one  shilling  per  folio  of  seventy-two  words. 

Marcel  writes  : — “ The  following  question  has  caused  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  result.  Can 
you  help  me  ? A borrows  from  B a sum  of  ^50,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  loan  undertakes  to  pay  B £60  by  twelve 
monthly  instalments  of  £ 5 each.  The  question  is  what  rate 
of  interest  per  cent,  per  annum  does  A pay  B for  the 
accommodation  ? The  results  given  (by  persons  who  ought 
to  know)  are  most  conflicting.”  When  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Canning  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he 
humorously  remarked  that  he  was  perhaps  the  more  eligible 
for  the  post,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
do  a sum  in  long  division.  I can  say  ditto  to  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman  deceased. 

The  Captive  Knight.— If  any  more  hundreds  of  corres- 
pondents want  the  words  of  “ The  Captive  ’ I shall  be  glad 
to  publish  them  in  the  next  issue  of  Sala’s  Journal. 
Twelve  copies  came  to  hand  this  morning. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  *•  Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs."  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).— 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1730. 
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DOCTORS  RECOMMEND 
R EAST’S  PATENT 


Bold  by  all  Drapers* 


HIllfATOIfc 

CORSET 

For  Ladies,  Maids,  Girls,  and  Boys. 

Don’t  be  put  off  with  old 
shapes. 

Insist  upon  having  our  new 
long  waist.  If  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  the  drapers 
write  to  the  Patentee,  who 
will  send  them  carriage  paid, 
and  on  approval. 

Dr.  0.  KELLY,  L.R.G.P.  Edin.,  says : 

“ He  believes  it  is  the  best  invention  of 
the  kind  for  improving  the  carriage  and 
appearance  of  the  figure.” 

The  COUNTESS  of  SUFFOLK  says:  — 

“I  think  them  such  very  good  stays,  and  those  Sold  tov  all  Drauers. 
you  sent  for  my  daughter  answer  admirably.”  * ^ 


PATE NT E E : 

BEAST,  15,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

PRICES.— Boys’  and  Girls’,  4/6  ; Maids’,  5/6  ; Ladies’,  5/6,  6/6, 8/6, 12/9, 18/6,  22/6.  Pine  Wool— Child’s  5/6  ; Boys’  and  Girla 
7/6  ; Maids’,  8/6  ; Ladies’,  12/9.  Speciality — Long  waist,  8/6,  9/11,  12/9.  High  bosom,  7/11,  12/9.  Carriage  Free. 

For  gentlemen  a belt-corset  on  same  principle  is  made  to  order  In  single  contille  at  10/6  and  21/- 


R.  L.  D.  (Stowe  Park  Road)  writes : — “ Kindly  inform  me 
who  were  the  owners  of  the  swords,  ‘Joyeuse,’  ‘ Colada,’ 

‘ Durindale,’  and  ‘ Aroundight  ’ ? ” “ Joyeuse  ” was  the  name 

of  the  sword  of  Charlemagne.  Touching  “ Colada,”  “ Durin- 
dale,” and  “ Aroundight,”  I am  for  the  moment  “ ploughed.” 
Possibly,  Dr.  Cobham  Brewer’s  “ Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable  ” might  enlighten  my  correspondent  and  myself  on  the 
subject,  but  I have  not  Dr.  C.  B.  at  hand  just  now.  He  has 
gone  to  Brighton. 

A Dickensite  wishes  to  know  the  name  and  address  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  responsible  for  the  splendid  statue  of 
Charles  Dickens  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition.  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  I cannot  give  my  correspondent  the  information 
which  he  requires,  and  I am  all  the  sorrier  because  the 
sculptor,  who  is  an  American,  called  on  me  some  months  ago 
with  a letter  of  introduction,  but  his  name  has  entirely  escaped 
my  recollection.  Possibly,  if  the  talented  artist  comes  across 
this  paragraph  he  will  kindly  communicate  with  me. 


husband,  Philemon,  were,  therefore,  saved  by  the  gods  when 
they  visited  the  inhospitable  country  with  inundation,  and 
Jove  made  Baucis  and  Philemon  priests  in  his  temple.  They 
were  a very  comfortable  couple,  passionately  fond  of  each 
other,  and  when  they  grew  old,  naturally  wished  to  die 
together.  The  merciful  Zeus  granted  their  request  by 
changing  them  simultaneously  into  trees.  Read  Swift’s 
delightful  poem  of  “ Baucis  and  Philemon.”  It  is  better 
than  fifty  French  operas. 

J.  M.  (Leicester  Square,  S.W.)  reminds  me  that  the  song 
of  “ Nix-My-Dolly  Pals,  Fake  away  ” occurs  in  Harrison 
Ainsworth’s  novel  of  “ Rookwood,”  and  not  in  “ J ack  Sheppard.” 
There  is  a gold  and  silver  side  to  every  shield,  “ J.  M.,”  and  we 
are  both  right  as  to  “ Nix-My-Dolly.”  The  words  of  the  song 
occur  in  the  novel  of  “ Rookwood,”  but  it  was  sung  to 
Rodwell’s  enchanting  melody  by  Mrs.  Keeley  in  the  drama 
of  “ Jack  Sheppard,”  produced  at  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 


B.  PI.  (Grand  Parade,  Brighton)  is  a wag.  He  writes  : — 
“You  quote  ‘now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made 
glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.’  Surely  Shakespeare 
wrote  ‘ son  of  York  ? ’ Perhaps  the  play  of  the  two  words  is 
yours.”  You  funny  dog  ; go  to  ! Shakespeare  wrote  “ sun,” 
in  allusion  to  the  cognisance  of  Edward  IV.,  which  was 
adopted  after  the  Battle  of  Neville’s  Cross. 

C.  L.  (Devonshire  Road)  writes: — “Would  you  kindly 
give  in  an  issue  of  your  journal  the  argument  of  the  opera 
of  ‘ Philemon  et  Baucis  ? ’ ” I have  not  seen  the  opera  of 
“ Philemon  et  Baucis,”  but,  if  I have  not  forgotten  my  Ovid, 
the  argument  of  the  opera  should  be  that  Baucis  was  a 
Phrygian  woman  in  whose  humble  cottage  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  were  hospitably  entertained  after  every  other  door 
in  the  village  had  been  shut  in  their  faces.  Baucis  and  her 


K.  R.  is  an  exceptionally  fortunate  lady  wdth  a landlady 
as  exceptionally  kindhearted.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Dominie,  who  apparently  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
key  to  the  gardens  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  “ K.  R.”  has 
an  open  sesame  to  that  secluded  region,  and  proceeding 
thither  she  bought  a copy  of  Sala’s  Journal  for  her  moral 
support.  Then  she  goes  on  to  talk  about  that  blessed 
clarion  wild  and  shrill  in  “The  Captive  Knight,”  and 
finally  “K.  R.”  has  something  to  say  about  a sermon  which 
she  lately  heard  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Holborn.  It 
was  with  her  admission  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  that  I am 
deeply  interested.  Are  there  any  primasval  forests  within 
the  enclosure  ? Did  she  meet  any  Saurians  ? Was  the 
Rypophagon  on  view?  Some  of  these  days,  perhaps,  the 
gardens  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  will  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
we  shall  know  all  about  them.  G.  A.  S. 
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PURE  "WHITE  BABY  LINEN^ 


TWO  babies  are  born  on  the  same  day.  They  are  both  beautiful  bright-eyed  boys,  and  yet  whereas 
one  is  always  the  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd  the  other  is  hardly  noticed.  This  is  a source  of 
grief  and  surprise  to  the  mother;  but  has  she  ever  thought  whether  she  herself  is  entirely  free 
from  blame  ? Are  her  baby’s  clothes  as  spotless  as  they  might  be  ? Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
Mothers,  give 

SUNLIGHT 
SOAP 

a trial.  For  a few  pence,  in  a short  time,  you  or  your  nurse 
can  wash  the  whole  of  your  baby’s  linen  at  home— without 
interfering  with  your  ordinary  round  of  household  duties. 

Follow  the  instructions  for  use : soap  each  piece ; then  roll 
and  place  in  the  suds,  and  let  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  do  its  work. 

Remember,  no  boiling,  no  bleaching,  no  waste  of  time,  no 
hard  work.  The  most  delicate  lace  or  embroidered  articles 
come  out  brighter  than  when  new. 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  PINE  ART  PRIZES.  Pictures  by  MISS  DOROTHY  TENNANT  (Mrs.  H.  M. 

Stanlev)  and  W.  P.  FRITH,  R.A.,  entitled,  “ HEADS  OVER  TAILS,"  size  24  inohes  by  12  inches, 
and  “ SO  CLEAN,”  size  17  inches  by  12  inches.  Any  or  all  above  Carriage  or  Postage  Paid.  Every- 
one  wishing  to  possess  facsimile  copies  of  these  most  charming  Works  of  Art,  can  (until  further 
notice)  obtain  them  FREE  OF  COST  by  sending  to  LEVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  Poet  Sunlight,  near 
Birkenhead,  their  Full  Name  and  Address  and  Sunlight  Soap  Wrappers  as  follows:— 

For  25  Sunlight  Soap  Wrappers,  ONE  of  the  above  UNFRAMED.  I For  150  Sunlight  Soap  Wrappers,  ONE  of  the  above  in  handsome  GILT  FRAME. 

For  60  Sunlight  Soap  Wrappers,  THE  PAIR  UNFRAMED.  | For  250  Sunlight  Soap  Wrappers,  THE  PAIR  IN  GILT  HANDSOME  FRAMES. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  EMINENT  LIFE. 


A question  often  asked  has  been  again  repeated  in  the 
papers : “ Who  wrote  ‘ Plot  and  Passion  ? ’ ’’  The  universal 
reply  would  be,  “ Tom  Taylor,  of  course.”  And  undoubtedly 
Tom  Taylor  has  a right  to  claim  its  parentage,  but  I think  it 
is  equally  beyond  doubt  that  John  Lang,  the  author  of  “ Too 
Clever  by  Half,”  “The  Ex-Wife,”  “ Yorke,  You’re  Wanted,” 
and  many  other  clever  works  of  fiction,  assisted  Tom  Taylor  in 
the  composition  of  the  play  very  materially.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  John  Lang  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  he  often  alluded  to  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  production  of  the  play,  which  was  much  more  than 
merely  suggesting  an  incident  or  two.  He  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  try  and  filch  from  the  fame  of  others.  He 
was  a native  of  Australia,  I believe,  but  studied  for  the  English 
Bar,  where  he  rapidly  distinguished  himself.  After  filling 
various  prominent  legal  positions,  he  went  to  Calcutta  at  the 
advice  of  a relative,  also  an  eminent  barrister,  and  there  he 
quickly  made  his  mark.  There  must  be  many  elderly  Anglo- 
Indians  who  remember  him  well,  or  at  any  rate  the  strange 
stories  told  of  him.  His  literary  bias  led  him  to  found  the 
Mofussilite  newspaper  at  Meerut,  and  few  papers  have  ever 
possessed  such  a distinguished  list  of  regular  contributors. 
The  military  news  was  always  of  great  value,  for  it  came 
direct  from  headquarters,  even  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself.  The  political  information  bore  the  impress  of 
Government  House.  The  legal  was  inspired  by  the  Judges. 
The  whole  menu  was  ably  served  by  Lang  himself,  in  a 
manner  all  his  own. 

When  the  celebrated  “Gorham  case  ” was  dragging  its  slow 
length  along,  and  every  one  had  grown  weary  of  the  ecclesiastical 
enquiry,  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Lang’s,  an  eminent  Indian 
official,  was  staying  with  him  as  a guest,  and  helping  him 
con  amove  with  the  paper.  One  day  he  asked  Lang  what  he 
was  going  to  say  about  this  case  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of 


the  Mofussilite.  An  hour  afterwards,  Lang  sent  his  friend  a 

piece  of  paper  with  “D n the  Gorham  case  ” inscribed 

upon  it,  and  nothing  more  ; and  this  he  insisted  upon  appear- 
ing in  leaded  type  in  a space  by  itself  in  the  leader  column. 
Not  long  afterwards,  John  Lang  received  a letter  from  the 
Governor-General  of  the  period  cordially  endorsing  the 
“ article  ” as  being  to  his  mind  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
leader  he  had  ever  read  upon  the  wearisome  subject. 

One  incident  in  his  life  John  Lang  was  always  especially 
proud  of,  and  that  was  his  defence  of  Jotee  Pershand,  the 
Army  contractor,  who  was  arraigned  for  malversation  of  his 
accounts  to  a very  paltry  extent,  even  if  true.  John  Lang 
made  a brilliant  defence  of  many  hours’  duration,  and  Jotee 
Pershand  conferred  on  Mrs.  Lang  a present  of  a lac  of 
rupees,  then  nearer  worth  ^10,000  than  it  would  be  now. 
Alack  a day ! It  was  said  that  several  more  lacs  were 
added  to  the  first  during  the  year  which  followed,  for  John 
Lang  was  never  possessed  of  more  than  he  required,  and  he 
was  a sorry  financier. 

Lang  was  a fine  classical  scholar.  Horace  was  his 
favourite  author,  and  he  seemed  to  know  him  line  for  line 
from  begining  to  end.  As  a Sanscrit  scholar  I doubt  if  he 
had  his  equal  among  Englishmen  of  his  time  in  India.  His 
writings,  such  as  I have  enumerated,  were  but  a poor  reflex 
of  his  abilities.  His  story  of  “ Yorke,  You’re  Wanted,”  while 
amusing  everybody,  worked  a deal  of  good.  It  told  of  a friend 
sending  his  wife  home  and  placing  her  in  charge  of  Yorke,  a 
brother  officer,  and  of  the  miserable  experiences  the  latter 
had  of  it  with  the  wife  and  her  two  untrained  and  un- 
mannerly children.  There  was  a deal  too  much  of  this  friendly 
service  exacted  in  those  days  by  one  friend  from  another,  and 
that  which  at  first  appeared  a handsome  compliment  usually 
turned  out  an  unsufferable  nuisance.  “York,  You’re 
Wanted  ” helped  to  check  this  evil  at  any  rate. 

In  the  list  of  literary  Anglo-Indians,  John  Lang  will  always 
hold  an  honoured  place,  and  a still  larger  one  in  the  hearts  of 
those  friends  who  yet  survive  him.  J.  li. 
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TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH.  % 


TEE  BANK  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 


The  next  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  will  be  made 
specially  attractive  to  the  thousands  who  intend  keeping 
Hank  Holiday.  No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  meet  the 
tastes  of  the  holiday  folk.  There  will  be  bright,  chatty, 
and  amusing  articles  on  topics  of  general  interest,  and 
a good  supply  of  fiction — notably,  a story  written 
by  Mr.  Sala — and  other  interesting  matter.  In 
fact,  there  will  be  something  for  everybody ; so  that 
all  who  “plank  down”  their  pennies  on  the  yellow  and 
black  may  be  assured  of  getting  good  value  for  their 
money.  Besides,  we  would  remind  all  on  pleasure  bent, 
more  especially  those  who  go  by  rail,  that  a copy  of  the 
current  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  is  equivalent  to  a 
Railway  Insurance  Policy  for  ^250. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  received 
from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady 
helps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have  determined,  as  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  to  start  a “ Wanted  ” column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  blown  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be  : — Fifteen  words,  rs.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must 
be  made  payable  to  “The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal ,”  at  the  same 
address. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell's  Advertising  Offices,  167, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal 
requiring  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write 
to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope  “ Patents."  All  letters 
will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions; 
therefore  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to Sala’s  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current 
number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue. 
This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  depart- 
ment must  have  “ Answers , G.A.S.,”  written  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Correspondents  who  require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a 
separate  coupon  for  each  question  they  wish  answered. 

Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their 
communications  to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to 
the  Editor's  private  residence. 

Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters 
relating  to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions, 
and  domestic  matters  in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning 
home-life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column. 
All  letters  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  a previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private 
reply  must  enclose  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage. 
Letters  for  this  department  should  have  the  word  " Boudoir"  on  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala's  Journal. — Twelvemonths,  6s.  6d. ; 
Six  months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. All  other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d. ; Twelve 
months,  8s.  8d. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala's  Journal  at  any 
Newsagents  or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should 
any  difficulty  arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London. 
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MISS  MORRISON  (late  of  Pavilion 
Hotel,  Folkestone)  and  Miss 
MORRISON  (late  of  Radley’s  Hotel, 
Southampton)  beg  to  inform  the  readers 
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above  First-Class  BOARDING  HOUSE. 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK 
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RAILWAY  SERVANTS  AND  TIPS. 


This  being  a holiday  week,  it  will  naturally  also  be  a 
railway  one,  so  I have  made  it  the  topic  thereof ; and  I am 
going  to  say  something  about  that  large  and  indefatigably 
industrious  class  of  men  without  whom  railways  could  not  be 
run  at  all. 

I am  given  to  understand  that  railway  servants  have  a 
good  many  grievances  ; but,  this  being  holiday-time,  I do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  any  friction-provoking  controversy  touch- 
ing protracted  hours  or  insufficient  wages.  I am  merely  de- 
sirous of  scanning  the  individuality  of  different  types  of  rail- 
way folk,  and  I suppose  I cannot  do  better  than  begin  with 
the  guard.  Here  he  is,  stalwart,  healthy-looking,  neatly,  and 
even  handsomely  dressed  in  the  Company’s  uniform,  as  wide- 
awake as  a weazel,  and  as  fit  as  a fiddle. 

With  regard  to  the  life  of  a railway  guard  in  the  holiday 
season,  if  he  be  on  his  usual  duty,  it  would  seem  that  it  does 
not  differ  very  widely  from  his  working  life  at  any  other  time, 
with  the  exception,  however,  that  his  train  is  much  heavier 
with  passengers,  luggage  and  parcels.  The  train  conse- 
quently runs  much  later,  which  may  cause  the  guard  to  “ get 
out  of  turn  ” ; that  is  to  say,  his  arrival  at  the  terminus  may 
be  so  delayed  that  the  train  which  he  should  have  worked 
back  home  will  have  taken  its  departure,  and  the  guard  is 
therefore  obliged  to  take  someone  else’s  trip ; so  that,  instead 


of  arriving  home,  he  may  find  himself  many  miles  away  on 
another  branch  of  the  line,  and  wind  up  the  labours  of  the 
day  by  spending  his  night  in  a compartment,  or  in  the  porter’s 
room.  Not  very  afflictive  “dosses”  possibly;  but  still  not 
quite  so  comfortable  as  a bed  with  sheets,  blankets,  and  a 
bolster. 

The  case  is  very  different  for  the  guard  who  is  told  off  to 
work  a special  train  of  trippers  to  the  seaside  for  the  day. 
This  fortunate  functionary  brushes  himself  up  in  the  morning ; 
places  a flower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  lays  himself  out  for  a 
day’s  hearty  enjoyment,  especially  if  the  trippers  are  bean- 
feasters  belonging  to  some  large  firm,  such  as  De  la  Rue  or 
Peak,  Frean,  and  Co.  After  starting,  the  guard  can  sit  quietly 
in  his  van  till  his  train  arrives  at  Brighton  or  Hastings  ; and 
then,  after  putting  his  “ empties  ’’  away  on  the  siding,  he  is,  as 
a rule,  able  to  do  just  what  he  likes  until  within  an  hour  of  his 
train  returning  to  town. 

As  for  the  trippers  themselves,  they  are  on  the  down 
journey  usually  very  good  tempered  and  very  jovial ; the 
gallon-jar  of  beer  and  the  pocket-flask  are  occasionally  con- 
sulted ; pipes  are  freely  smoked  ; and  should  the  train  pull  up 
at  an  intermediate  station  for  a few  minutes,  dozens  of  the 
trippers  will  jump  out  of  the  carriages  and  indulge  in  an 
impromptu  dance  till  the  whistle  sounds  again.  On  the  return 
journey  the  behaviour  of  the  trippers  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some. They  are  over  fatigued,  and  they  are  apt  to  get  a 
little  “ pesky  ” ; while  occasionally,  the  gallon-jar  or  the  pocket- 
flasks  being  empty,  they  have  patronised  a little  too  liberally 
the  establishments  of  the  seaside  licensed  victuallers. 

Some  people  have  very  curious  notions  of  enjoyment.  A 
railway  guard  told  me  that  he  met  a tripper  once  at  Hastings, 
and  asked  him  how  he  had  enjoyed  himself  throughout  the 
day.  “ Fine  ! ” he  replied.  “ Directly  the  train  came  in  we 
went  into  the  ‘pub’  outside  the  station,  got  up  a jolly  sing- 
song, and  stayed  there  till  it  was  time  to  come  back  to 
London.”  Everybody  to  his  taste.  In  my  experience,  how- 
ever, the  vast  majority  of  trippers,  when  they  enjoy  the  facilities 
of  a cheap  special  to  the  seaside,  make  directly  either  for  an 
eating-house  or  for  the  sea.  My  barber  told  me  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  a trip  to  Brighton  on  his  last  day  off.  They 
had  a capital  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  vegetables,  bread,  and 
a pint  of  beer,  for  a shilling  a-piece.  Prior  to  that  repast 
they  had  a long  walk  on  the  Marine  Parade,  and,  after  dinner, 
they  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  rambled  about  there  till 
it  was  time  to  walk  back  to  the  station.  They  did  not  see 
the  Pavilion ; they  did  not  visit  the  Market,  or  the  Town 
Hall,  or  the  Free  Library;  they  only  wanted  to  enjoy  a 
hearty  meal  and  look  at  and  smell  the  sea. 

I firmly  believe  that  the  individuals  whose  notion  of  enjoy- 
ment is  to  get  up  a sing-song  in  the  tap-room  of  a “ pub” 
to  be  very  exceptional  types,  and  that  not  a year  passes 
without  a very  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people 
who  look  upon  a day’s  holiday,  not  as  an  excuse  for  coarse 
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self-indulgence,  but  as  an  opportunity  for  healthy,  cheerful, 
and  innocent  amusement.  Touching  that  mysterious  and 
sometimes  fiercely  mooted  question,  the  administration  of 
“tips”  to  railway  guards,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  guards  do  not  get  half  so  many  half-crowns,  or  even 
shillings,  as  they  were  wont  to  receive  in  days  gone  by. 
You  know  that,  in  the  early  times  of  railways,  smoking  was 
strictly  prohibited  on  all  the  lines.  I can  remember  in  my 
youth  gazing  with  awe  on  the  great  table  of  bye-laws  signed 
by  the  Railway  Commissioners — Sir  Edward  Ryan  was  one 
of  them — hung  up  at  every  station,  and  threatening  the 
infliction  of  heavy  penalties  on  passengers  who  dared  to 
smoke,  either  on  board  the  train  or  on  the  platform. 

I suppose  that  there  are  such  tables  of  bye-laws  hung  up  at 
present ; but  the  walls  of  a modern  station  present  such  an 
astonishing  number  and  variety  of  advertisements,  pictorial 
and  otherwise,  in  every  colour  and  of  every  size,  that  if  the 
schedule  of  bye-laws  be  indeed  there,  it  is  no  more  discoverable 
than  the  proverbial  needle  in  the  bottle,  or  pottle,  of  hay.  Now 
Englishmen  for  the  last  forty  years  have  been  a universally 
smoking  people ; and  while  the  smoking-on-railways  prohibi- 
tion was  enforced,  first  and  second  class  passengers  who 
wished  to  smoke  would  usually  enjoy  their  cigars  or  their 
pipes  undisturbed  if  they  took  care  to  tip  the  guard.  But, 
when  the  Legislature  compelled  the  railway  companies  to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  smoking  carriages  for  every 
class  in  every  train,  the  necessity  for  tipping  the  guard 
obviously  ceased ; and  these  civil  and  obliging  employes 
were  thus  deprived  in  the  course  of  each  year  of  a considerable 
addition  to  their  certainly  not  very  bounteous  wages.  In  fact, 
at  the  present  day,  I fail  to  see  under  what  circumstances 
guards  are  tipped  at  all,  save  when  a wedding  party  happens 
to  be  in  the  train. 

There  are  some  truly  conscientious  but  not  very  agreeable 
persons  who  set  their  faces  sternly  and  altogether  against 
tipping  either  guards,  porters,  or  ticket  collectors  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I know  a dear  old  lady  whose  ideas  of  rail- 
way gratuity-giving  are,  I should  say,  as  practically  original 
as  they  are  certainly  logical.  She  only  gives  very  slight  tips 
to  the  porters,  if  she  happens  to  have  any  luggage  with  her  ; 
but  she  makes  straight  for  the  locomotive  and  tips  the  engine- 
driver.  “ He  brought  me  through  all  the  dark  tunnels,”  says 
the  dear  old  soul ; “ he  landed  me  safe  and  sound  at  Victoria 
or  at  Brighton  terminus,  and  if  anybody  has  to  be  tipped 
the  engine-driver  is  the  man.”  Unconsciously,  she  holds  the 
same  views  on  the  subject  of  fees  as  did  the  impecunious  peer 
mentioned  in  Dr.  King’s  Anecdotes,  who  used  to  stand  at 
}he  top  of  the  staircase  when  his  guests  were  departing, 
<tnd  if  he  saw  any  gentleman  fumbling  in  his  pockets  to  give 
vails  or  tips  to  a servant,  he  would  exclaim,  “ If  you  pay 
anybody,  pay  me,  for  I did  give  the  dinner.”  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  the  dear  old  lady  whom  I have  mentioned 
is  the  widow  of  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  and  has  a natural 
liking  for,  and  sympathy  with,  engine-drivers. 

I used  to  know  a gentleman,  a member  for  a southern 
county  in  some  bygone  Parliament,  who  was  wont  to  say  that 
he  attributed  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  he  managed  to 
get  through  life  to  the  systematic  and  judicious  administra- 
tion of  gratuities,  never  exceeding  one  shilling  sterling.  Crowds 
were  cleft,  doors  were  opened,  crusty  officials  were  conciliated, 
waiters  were  satisfied,  chambermaids  gratified,  boys-in-buttons 
overjoyed,  and  even  the  most  incorruptible  of  police  constables 
were  placatted  by  the  prudent  exhibition  of  the  coin  in 
question;  in  fact,  most  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  our 
social  life  vanished  at  the  touch  of  “ one  shilling  sterling.” 

It  is  as  well  that  we  considered  this  tip  question  somewhat 
carefully,  because  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  bestowing  gratuities  on  railway  folk  it  is  a very  favourite 
argument  that  the  custom  is  so  much  bribery,  and  that 
while  the  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  tips  obtain  an 
equivalent  for  their  money  in  the  shape  of  assistance  and 
civility,  those  travellers  who  cannot  afford  to  bestow  anything 
on  guards  or  porters  run  the  risk  of  being  treated  either  with 
rudeness  or  with  absolute  neglect.  Now,  so  far  as  my  ex- 


perience goes,  the  vast  majority  of  railway  folk  are  civil  and 
considerate  and  helpful  to  all  classes  of  the  travelling  public. 
They  do  not  look  for  tips ; they  do  not  expect  them  from  the 
poor  man,  nor  do  they  demand  them  from  the  well-to-do 
person.  If  a gratuity  be  offered  to  them,  they  very  naturally 
accept  it,  just  as  the  chairman,  or  the  secretary,  or  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  line  on  which  they  are  employed  would 
very  cheerfully  accept  a service  of  plate,  or  an  ebony  casket 
full  of  guineas,  or  a portrait  in  oil  of  themselves,  painted  by 
a distinguished  R.A. 

Against  political  or  official  venality  one  is  bound  to  set 
one’s  face  ; because  political,  municipal,  or  official  bribery  is  a 
distinct  offence  against  public  morality,  and  is  directly 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  But  there 
are  a thousand  and  one  departments  in  social  life  in  which 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  world  can  get  along  without  a 
moderate  amount  of  tipping. 

I daresay  that  I have  written  in  my  time  a good  many 
leading-articles  against  the  practice  of  giving  Christmas 
boxes  to  employes,  and  against  the  even  more  reprehensible 
system  of  tradesmen  making  gifts  to  servants,  or  allowing 
them  a percentage  on  the  bills  when  paid  ; but  human 
nature  will  be  human  nature  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  and 
for  an  equally  protracted  period,  probably,  will  theory  be  one 
thing  and  practice  another.  In  Bacon’s  strange  romance, 
“The  New  Atlantis,”  a freshly  arrived  stranger  offers  a 
gratuity  to  some  official.  “ What ; ” says  the  functionary 
with  a smile,  “ twice  paid  ? ” and  he  declines  the  gift.  This 
was  my  Lord  of  Verulam’s  theory.  What  his  practice  was 
is  shown  lamentably  enough  by  his  prosecution  for  corruption. 

As  it  was  with  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind, 
so  may  it  be  with  one  who  is  neither  great  nor  wflse,  and  who, 
like  the  gentleman  in  “ The  School  for  Scandal,”  may  have 
“done  many  mean  things.”  Being  human,  I fail  to  see  how, 
from  time  to  time,  in  a great  many  small  matters  one  can 
avoid  being  selfish — I know  very  well  that  I am.  I like  to 
travel  comfortably  and  swiftly,  to  stay  at  pleasant  hotels,  to 
consort  with  nice  people  and  not  to  be  bored ; and  I am 
generally  enabled  to  attain  the  ends  which  I seek 
by  the  means  of  an  expansion  of  the  one  shilling  sterling 
process.  It  works  admirably  on  board  a great  ocean 
steamship,  for  example.  Show  a little  kindness  to  your 
bedroom-steward  and  your  saloon-steward,  and  take  part  in 
every  little  movement  that  goes  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sick 
and  Aged  Mariners’  Fund,  or  for  Sailors’  Homes,  or  for  Deep 
Sea  Missions,  and  you  will  find  that  while  you  have  been 
trying  to  give  others  pleasure,  you  have  been  giving  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  yourself.  That  is  selfishness  no  doubt ; 
still  it  appears  to  me  that  we  were  brought  into  the  world 
not  to  be  miserable  but  to  be  happy,  and  that  by  conferring 
judiciously  and  reasonably  a tip  now  and  again  we  shall 
be  purchasing  our  pleasure  in  a perfectly  innocent  manner. 

Take  the  case  of  a lady  travelling  abroad,  and  who  is,  more- 
over, no  linguist.  We  will  assume  also,  that  she  has  some 
small  children  with  her  and  a lady’s  maid.  She  is  bound,  say, 
for  the  Riviera.  Between  Victoria  and  Charing  Cross  and 
Dover  and  Folkestone  she  will  get  along  very  well  indeed. 
Nobody  will  ask  her  for  any  additional  fee  or  reward ; and  if 
she  chooses  to  open  her  portemonnaie  now  and  then  for  the 
production  of  a silver  coin  to  be  used  as  a tip,  nobody  will  be 
one  doit  the  wrorse  for  the  transaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
between  Calais  and  Paris,  between  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and 
between  the  Phocaean  city  and  Nice  or  Monte  Carlo,  her 
journey  will  be  one  long  series  of  petty  but  irritating  tribula- 
tions. The  railway  guards  and  porters  are  not  expected  to 
receive  tips  ; in  some  instances  they  are  absolutely  prohibited 
from  taking  them,  and  the  result  is  that,  as  a rule,  the  French 
railway  guard  is  an  ill-conditioned,  blustering  jack-in-office, 
much  more  resembling  a gendarme  than  a civil  employe, 
while  the  French  railway  porter  is  a bearish  brute,  who  will 
do  nothing  whatever  to  assist  the  traveller,  who,  from  an 
excess  of  packages  and  ignorance  of  the  language,  may  be  in 
trifling  difficulties. 

G.  A.  S. 
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Who  ought  to  have  a bad  judicial  time,  it  may  be  asked, 
over  the  New  Oriental  Bank  failure  ? At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  creditors  it  was  said  that  the  failure  occurred  through  the 
lunacy  of  somebody  in  Australia,  and  that  there  must  have 
been  a good  deal  of  lunacy  in  the  London  board.  Lunacy 
forsooth  ! Listen  to  the  following  painful  story  : — 

Mr.  Drury  said  he  had  lleen  connected  with  Indian  railways  for  thirty- 
one  years,  and  was  home  now  on  sick  leave,  his  doctor  saying  it  would  be 
death  to  him  if  he  went  back  to  India.  He  had  put  his  savings  for  thirty- 
one  years  in  the  bank  ; they  came  to  £7,000.  £2,000  was  due  on  the  day 

after  the  bank  stopped,  and  £5,000  in  August — on  his  fiftieth  birthday, 
when  he  had  arranged  to  buy  a joint  annuity  for  himself  and  wife. 


What  could  possibly  be  sadder  than  this  recital  of  undeserved 
misfortune  ? This  paragraph  is  not  Self’s  but  Partner’s, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  arduous  and  unthankful 
task  of  railway-making  all  her  life.  She  knows  only  too  well 
the  heart  sickness  the  womenkind  of  an  engineer’s  family 
have  to  suffer,  while  they  watch  the  bread  winner  toiling 
year  after  year  in  all  climates,  and  subjected  to  all  weathers, 
in  order  to  save  a few  hundreds  of  pounds  from  his  salary  to 
put  aside  for  his  wife,  when  ill-health  and  old  age  shall  over- 
take himself,  the  while  that  he  is  making,  by  his  brains, 
thousands  upon  thousands,  aye  millions  of  pounds  for  some 
Government,  or  for  some  railway  contractors  who  must  make 
their  pile  even  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  and  health  of  those 
who  serve  them  so  faithfully  for  an  all  too  meagre  wage. 

Partner,  from  personal  experiences,  can  vividly  picture 
the  despair  of  Mrs.  Drury  at  the  blow  which  has  fallen  upon 
this  railway  man  in  the  autumn  of  his  life,  who  is  “home  on 
sick  leave,  and  who  has  been  told  by  his  doctor  that  it  will  be 
death  to  him  to  return  to  India.’’  Can  nothing  be  done  in  the 
way  of  a subscription  for  Mrs.  Drury,  so  that  on  her  husband’s 
fiftieth  birthday  they  may  not  have  reason  to  wholly  grieve 
over  the  broken-down  castle  which  they  had  built  up — not  in 
the  air,  but  by  years  of  incessant  toil — on  the  shifting  sands 
of  the  New  Oriental  Bank,  which  has  failed  owing  to  the 
“ lunacy  ” of  someone  who  has  blundered  ? Surely  there  is  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  ! Will  not  some  great  and  influential 
ladies  come  forward  and  form  themselves  into  a committee 
to  receive  subscriptions,  and  allow  Partner,  the  daughter  of  a 
railway  man,  to  act  as  secretary,  and  so  take  all  the  work  off 
their  shoulders,  in  order  to  help  a railway  man’s  wife  who  is 
personally  unknown  to  her,  but  with  whom  she  ventures  to 
deeply  sympathise  ? 

Almost  completely  forgotten,  and  for  many  years  too,  good 
old  Thomas  Cooper,  Chartist,  poet,  autobiographer,  and 
ultimately  writer  on  “Christian  Evidences,”  died  on  July 
14th,  at  the  great  age  of  87,  and  was  buried  at  Leicester  on 
July  19th.  Thomas  Cooper,  it  is  well  known,  was  more  than 
once  in  prison  for  sedition,  and  he  was  not  the  only  Chartist 
of  high  intellectual  attainments  who  suffered  in  the  flesh  for 
their  advocacy  of  a peculiar  political  system. 


Was  it  Cooper  the  captive  who,  when  Thomas  Carlyle  visited 
a model  prison,  was  described  by  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  as 
“ notability  second,”  a philosophic  or  literary  Chartist ; “walk- 
ing rapidly  to  and  fro  in  his  private  court,  a clean  high-walled 
place;  the  world  and  its  cares  quite  excluded  for  some  months 
to  come  ; master  of  his  own  time  and  spiritual  resources  to, 


as  I supposed,  a really  enviable  extent.  What  ‘literary  man’ 
to  an  equal  extent  ? I fancied  I,  for  my  own  part,  so  left  with 
paper  and  ink,  and  all  taxes  and  botherations  shut  out  from 
me,  could  have  written  such  a book  as  no  reader  will  here 
ever  get  of  me.”  Thus  Thomas  Carlyle. 

“ The  Purgatory  of  Suicides  ” is  a poem  that  has  long 
since  drifted  down  the  stream  of  time  into  the  waters  of  oblivion, 
but  there  is  another  poet  whose  works  are  even  more  disre- 
garded now-a-days  than  those  of  the  ancient  Chartist. 
Cooper  had  in  early  life  a friend  called  Thomas  Miller,  who 
enjoyed  some  brief  celebrity  as  the  “ Basket  Weaving”  poet. 
He  was,  like  Cooper,  of  very  humble  extraction,  but  he  for 
some  years  attained  considerable  literary  celebrity.  Self 
knew  the  basket  weaver  very  well,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
but  Partner  never  heard  of  him.  Possibly,  a good  many  of 
our  readers  may  be  in  Partner’s  predicament.  Yet,  Thomas 
Miller  wrote  many  charmingly  tuneful  lyrics  ; he  penned  very 
many  delightful  essays  descriptive  of  rural  life  ; and  he  was 
the  author  of  one  amazingly  strong  picturesque  and  dramatic 
novel,  called  “ Gideon  Giles,  the  Roper.”  Does  anybody  read 
“Gideon  Giles”  now  ? 

Treats,  picnics,  and  outings  generally,  in  which  children  take 
part,  are  at  this  season  as  plentiful  as  we  hope  blackberries  will 
be  in  the  autumn.  We  were  unable  to  squeeze  any  suggestions 
for  juvenile  refreshments  into  our  “ Cookery  Page,”  so  we 
give  them  as  concisely  as  we  can  in  “ You  Don’t  Say  So  ! ” 
For  teachers  and  big  boys  and  girls  the  beneficent  pressed 
beef,  chicken  and  ham  sausage,  and  a nice  little  Lipton  ham, 
which  will  not  stand  you  in  more  than  sevenpence  a pound. 
For  the  smaller  fry,  apple  crowdies,  jam  sandwiches,  ginger- 
bread cakes,  plenty  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  good  currant  loaves, 
seed  cakes,  plenty  of  apples  for  lunch,  and  especially  ready- 
prepared  bread  and  butter.  The  appetite  of  children  for 
bread  and  butter  is  illimitable,  and  this  simple  “ grub  ” is 
often  the  solace  of  the  aged.  In  his  last  years,  the  illustrious 
statesman,  Lord  Palmerston,  breakfasted  and  lunched  almost 
exclusively  on  bread  and  butter.  Finally,  bear  in  mind,  that 
cold  tea,  ready  milked  and  sugared,  is  an  admirable  beverage ; 
so  is  milk,  but  be  careful  to  mingle  a little  water  with  the  milk, 
lest  it  should  turn.  Raspberry  vinegar  and  water  may  also  be 
recommended,  and  if  you  can  get  the  little  people  to  stomach 
molasses  and  water,  or  even  plain  oatmeal  and  water,  those 
drinks  will  be  found  most  wholesome  and  most  refreshing. 
Plain  water  is  a boon,  but  in  strange  places  it  is  somewhat 
risky  to  drink. 

There  will  be  a musical  exhibition  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  in  September,  continuing  to  the 
beginning  of  October.  It  will  consist  of  examples  of  musical 
instruments  of  the  present  century  ; and,  in  addition,  any 
machinery,  apparatus,  or  appliances  connected  with  their 
manufacture  or  use,  or  in  any  way  bearing  upon  the  science 
and  art  of  music  will  be  admitted.  Besides  the  trade  exhibits, 
there  will  be  a loan  collection  which  will  include  historic 
musical  instruments  and  appliances,  manuscripts  and  printed 
books,  pictures,  engravings  and  drawings  of  musical  subjects. 
The  leading  organists  of  this  country  and  abroad  are  to  be 
invited  to  give  recitals,  and  there  will  be  other  features  intro- 
duced. 


Still  they  come — these  palatia  hotels  of  London.  The 
latest  to  be  shortly  added  to  the  list  is  that  ofthe  Royal  Palace 
Hotel,  Kensington  Gardens.  This  magnificent  building  is 
fast  approaching  completion,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  is 
replete  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  floors,  and  has  upwards  of  three  hundred  rooms.  The 
whole  structure  is  fireproof — a fact  that  will  commend 
itself  to  many  who  patronise  these  Brobdingnagian  “ homes” 
— and  it  will  be  lighted  throughout  by  electricity. 


The  Royal  Palace  Hotel  has  taken  three  years  to  construct, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  next  February  before  the 
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opening  ceremony  can  take  place.  In  the  meantime  an 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  obtaining  a tolerably  good 
idea  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  new  building,  all  of 
which,  it  maybe  taken  for  granted,  areon  an  imposing  scale.  One 
advantage  which  the  hotel  will  possess  over  its  many  rivals 
will  be  that  the  rooms  overlook  the  private  avenue  to  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  and  it  also  commands  a fine  view  of  Kensington 
Gardens  and  Hyde  Park. 

“ The  Statue  of  the  Commander  ” continues  to  attract 
theatre-goers  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  but  the  play  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  “ L’ Enfant  Prodigue,”  which  was  a 
thoroughly  unique  and  complete  performance,  and  gained 
such  a well-deserved  success.  The  story  of  “ The  Statue  of 
the  Commander  ” is  amusing  enough,  and  the  representative 
of  the  title  role,  M.  Tarride,  as  clever  and  finished  an  actor 
as  one  could  wish  to  see ; but  the  support  and  surroundings 
are  on  a dead  level  of  mediocrity.  With  such  a truly 
marvellous  piece  of  silent  acting  as  that  given  by  M. 
Tarride  as  the  Statue.it  seems  a great  pity  that  it  should 
not  be  backed  up  by  better  support  and  some  good  dancing, 
especially  as  there  is  such  excellent  opportunity  for  it. 

Self’s  artless  speculations  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
“ Beauty  Show  ” at  the  Amateur  Terpsichorean  Congress, 
next  May,  have  called  forth  protests  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Society  under  the  management  of  whose  Soiree  Committee 
this  interesting  gathering  is  to  be  given.  “ Full  particulars 
will  be  published  shortly,  but  meanwhile  I beg  that  you  will 
inform  your  numerous  readers  ” — writes  the  honorary 
secretary,  in  a state  of  evident  trepidation — “ that  the  West- 
minster Orchestral  Society  Soiree  Committee  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  holding  a ‘ Beauty  Show,’  or  any  other  ex- 
hibition which  may  even  appear  derogatory  in  its  character, 
to  an  institution  of  whose  good  reputation  all  connected  with 
it  are  very  jealous.” 


“The  Westminster  Orchestral  Society,”  he  assures  us, 
“ has  outlived  the  disregard  with  which  its  early  efforts  were 
received  ; and  it  has  achieved  no  mean  distinction,  both  at 
home  and  in  Greater  Britain,  for  disinterested  work  during 
the  past  seven  years  on  behalf  of  British  musicians  ; by  bring- 
ing forward  British  instrumentalists  and  vocalists  of  merit  ; 
by  awarding  a liberal  prize  for  orchestral  works,  and  in  other 
ways  practically  demonstrating  that  the  British  nation  is  by 
no  means  an  unmusical  one.” 


In  substituting  a Congress  of  amateur  dancers  from  all  parts 
of  the  countrydor  the  usual  yearly  ball,  the  idea  of  the  Soiree 
Committee,  it  is  explained,  is  to  accord  to  many  friends  and 
well-wishers  from  distant  centres  who  are  proficients  in  the 
Terpsichorean  art  an  agreeable  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Metropolis,  and  of  seeing  its  sights  under  exceptionally 
attractive  circumstances;  and  to  effect  this  object  careful 
arrangements  will  be  made.  By  pleasantly  entertaining 
these  ladies  and  gentlenien  while  in  town,  it  is  hoped  to  con- 
siderably extend  the  general  recognition  which  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Society  now  receive. 


We  quite  feel  for  that  poor  Hon.  Secretary.  He  must  have 
had  a bad  time  of  it ; and  we  cordially  respond  to  his  pathetic 
appeal  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  by 
giving  publicity  to  the  fact  that  " the  greatest  discrimination 
will  be  exercised  in  the  issue  of  tickets.”  It  is,  of  course, 
absurd  to  think  that  a well-known  body  like  the  Westminster 
Orchestral  Society  would  do  ought  to  injure  or  impair  the 
splendid  reputation  it  has  built  up  for  itself.  Cheer  up,  my 
good  friend  ; and  may  your  Amateur  Terpsichorean  Congress 
be  the  unqualified  success  it  deserves  to  be. 


distance  with  the  express  desire  to  see  her.  That  was 
a remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  the  old  negress, 
Martha  Ann  Rix,  who,  bearing  the  quilt  she  had  worked 
for  her  Majesty  as  her  passport,  and  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Blydon,  the  wife  of  the  ex-president  of  Liberia,  was 
received  by  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  was  sent 
away  happy  ; for,  as  the  old  woman  simply  expressed  herself, 
“ it  has  been  the  great,  the  only  day  in  her  life.”  With  her 
heart  warm  with  gratitude,  Mrs.  Rix  is  now  ready  to  travel 
back  to  her  own  country,  happy  in  being  able  to  tell  the  tale 
of  how  the  great  Queen,  who  is  the  mother  to  her  people,  and 
who  reigns  over  the  nation  which  is  the  champion  of 
freedom,  had  deigned  to  grant  her  an  audience  and  to  speak 
words  of  good  cheer  and  kindness  to  her. 


Next  to  visiting  the  Queen,  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Rix  will 
carry  back  to  Liberia  the  recollection  of  a pleasant  time  spent 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  at  the  Mansion 
Blouse,  and  also  a vivid  remembrance  of  the  “ ridy-pidy  ” 
which  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  in  the  State  carriage  of  his 
lordship.  This  privilege  not  only  “ tickled  the  fancy  ” of 
the  crowd  who  had  got  “ wind  ” of  the  old  lady’s  visit,  but 
touched  the  vanity  of  the  venerable  negress,  who  was  delighted 
with  her  drive  in  the  State  equipage.  But  why  “ His 
Excellency  ? ” The  Liberian  Minister  may  truly  represent 
the  little  sable  Republic  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ; but  he 
is  not  an  Ambassador-Extraordinary,  and  has  consequently 
no  real  right  to  the  title  of  Excellency.  However,  titles  are 
dear  even  to  African  Republicans.  As  regards  Royal  designa- 
tions, Self  in  his  time  has  known  many  King  “ Jackies  ” 
who  could  be  hired  as  cooks,  and  King  “Tommies”  who  took 
in  washing. 


_ A case  of  fatal  poisoning  has  occurred  at  the  East  End,  the 
circumstances  of  which  induce  us  to  ask,  why  it  is  that  people, 
the  poor  more  especially,  consider  the  gin  or  spirit  bottle  indis- 
pensable at  a funeral  ? In  the  instance  in  question  a neigh- 
bour and  a relative  were  left  to  prepare  the  “ funeral  tea,” 
while  the  parents  attended  the  burial  of  their  child.  On  the 
return  of  the  mourners  they  found  the  two  women  being 
attended  by  a medical  man.  They  had  found  a bottle 
labelled  “ Superior  Old  Tom,”  and  they  proceeded  to 
drink  the  contents.  It  was  not  Old  Tom,  however,  but 
carbolic  acid  that  was  in  the  bottle,  and  the  result  was  that 
one  woman  died,  and  the  life  of  the  other  hangs  in  the 
balance.  It  was  undeniably  a matter  of  regret  that  the  bottle 
was  not  properly  labelled,  but  surely  it  was  equally  more  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  proclivities  of  Sarah  Gamp  should 
still  exist. 


An  interesting  old-world  link  has  just  been  broken  by  the 
death  of  John  Douglas,  better  known  perhaps  as  “ The  Brave 
Douglas.”  Douglas  -was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  century, 
and  died  at  Selkirk  the  other  day.  He  was  by  trade  a mason, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  building  of  Abbotsford,  and  used  to 
speak  with  great  pleasure  of  the  many  “ cracks  ” he  had  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  he  never  forgot  to  tell  his  hearers, 
“ had  nae  pride  at’a  aboot  him.”  Douglas  was  also 
acquainted  with  James  Hogg,  the  “ Ettrick  Shepherd.” 
He  was  present  at  the  great  “ Carterhaugh  Ba  ” in  1815, 
and  well  remembered  the  “forest  shirra  ” being  mobbed 
in  Selkirk  at  a Parliamentary  election. 


For  a great  number  of  years,  in  succession,  over  50  we 
believe,  he  took  part  in  the  picturesque  annual  function  of 
“ casting  the  colours  ” at  Selkirk  Common  Riding,  and  his 
masterly  manipulation  of  the  flag  always  called  forth  most 
enthusiastic  plaudits. 


The  true  kind-heartedness  which  characterises  our  Queen  The  Blarrogate*  season,  wre  are  informed,  has  so  far  not 
has  been  often  shown  in  granting  audiences  to  those  who,  reached  the  usual  standard  of  excellence.  True,  the 
without  any  special  claim  upon  her,  have  come  from  a weather  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  though  it 
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has  somewhat  improved  of  late.  The  Corporation  of  Harro- 
gate have  done  many  things  in  order  to  beautify  the  town, 
and  they  have  provided  an  excellent  band  to  discourse  sweet 
music  in  the  early  morn  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  the 
waters  at  the  Spa.  The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are 
now  looking  at  their  best. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Queen  of  Yorkshire  watering- 
places,  Scarborough,  has  had  a very  good  season,  though,  of 
course,  this  is  the  excursion  season,  and  right  well  have  the 
festive  trippers  patronised  this  favourite  place.  The  other 
day  no  less  than  13,766  persons,  the  freight  of  30  trains,  were 
detrained  from  various  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  in 
one  day. 

Scarborough’s  attractive  rival,  Blackpool,  can  also  claim  a 
fair  share  of  patronage  this  season,  though  the  weather  has 
been  very  variable  and  cold.  Among  others  °who  have  dis- 
played a liking  for  this  thriving  health  resort  has  been  a.  large 
shoal  of  porpoises,  who  could  be  plainly  seen  gambolling  in 
the  water  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore.  Naturally, 
they  were  the  observed  of  all  observers. 


The  meeting  held  at  the  St.  Saviour’s  Parochial  Office, 
Borough  Market,  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  museums  on 
Sunday,  was  attended  by  representatives  from  various  Metro- 
politan parochial  bodies.  It  was  proposed  to  obtain,  through 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  express  approval  of  the 
Government  to  this  object,  and  it  was  also  suggested 
that  the  London  County  Council  should  be  asked  to  take 
action  with  the  vestries.  Our  fullest  sympathies  go  with  the 
promoters  of  this  movement,  and  we  trust  ere  long  to  see  all 
opposition  to  it  speedily  melt  away. 


The  time  when  the  provincial  lovers  of  music  have  their 
day  is  now  fast  approaching,  and  the  Musical  Festivals  have 
fixed  their  dates.  Another  centre  of  melody  is  to  be  added 
this  year  to  the  list,  and  the  renown  of  Welsh  voices  will  be  still 
farther  spread  afield,  for  Cardiff  is  to  hold  her  first  Musical 
Festival,  the  date  being  from  the  20th  to  the  23rd  September. 
Among  the  pieces  to  be  rendered  are  many  old  favourites. 
They  will  be  given  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Barnby, 
but  three  of  the  chief  compositions  will  be  conducted  by 
their  own  composers,  namely,  Sullivan’s  “ Golden  Legend,” 
Joseph  Parry’s  “ Said  of  Tarsus,”  and  Mackenzie's  “ Dream 
of  Jubal.”  Great  interest  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
South  Wales  in  this  first  festival  at  Cardiff. 


A successful  season  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  has  been 
brought  to  a close.  “ The  Fringe  of  Society  ” has  been 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Wyndham  in  what  might,  with  all  truth- 
fulness, be  termed  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  From  first  to  last 
the  success  of  the  play  was  assured.  Mr.  Wyndham  and 
his  excellent  company  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  some 
of  the  side-lights  of  society  to  a crowded  audience  at  each 
representation.  The  wish  will-  be  father  to  the  thought  that 
when  the  vacation  is  at  an  end,  Mr.  Wyndham  will  see  fit  to 
revive  the  charming  comedy. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Lutter  returns  to  England  in  January  next 
for  a series  of  recitals  in  London  and  the  provinces,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Vert. 


In  honour  of  Sehor  Sarasate’s  return  to  Pampeluna,  the 
town  was  illuminated,  followed  by  a grand  display  of  fire- 
works. Sehor  Sarasate  has  been  presented  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  has  just  received  a memorial 
medal  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Province  of  Navarre.  The 
Sehor  will  spend  the  month  of  August  at  San  Sebastian. 
Madame  Bertha  Marx  has  retired  to  her  villa  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, previous  to  returning  to  England  for  a six  months’ 
tour  with  Sehor  Sarasate,  commencing  in  September. 


Sir  Edmund  Monson,  K.C.M.G.,  the  new  British  Minister 
at  Brussels,  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  lawn  tennis  grounds  at  Spa,  which  are 
described  as  the  finest  in  Europe.  At  the  luncheon,  his  Ex- 
cellency proposed  the  toast  of  “ Success  to  Spa  and  its  Lawn 
Tennis  Club.”  Among  the  guests  present  were  Sir  Samuel 
Scott,  Sir  F.  and  Lady  Stapleton,  General  Cleland,  Mr. 
Spencer  Pratt  (the  American  Minister  at  Teheran),  Lady 
Smith  Marriott,  and  many  well-known  foreign  personages. 
The  play  resulted  in  the  Gentlemen’s  Singles  being  won  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Hodson,  of  Brussels ; and  the  Mixed  Doubles  by 
M.  Huet  and  Miss  C.  Bogle. 

The  Prince  of  Naples,  a correspondent  informs  us,  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  success  of  the  annual  regatta  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Yacht  Club  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  entries  were 
numerous,  the  racing  exciting,  and  the  ladies’  dresses  very 
pretty.  The  Prince  was  accompanied  on  the  second  day  by 
the  English  Ambassador,  Lord  Vivian. 

The  ferocious  and  savage  attack  recently  made  by  card- 
sharpers  upon  Captain  Arthur  Morris,  while  travelling  back 
from  Sandown,  once  more  directs  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  some  radical  alteration  being  made  in  the  carriages  used 
by  the  railway  companies,  so  that  the  safety  of  the  passengers 
may  be  absolutely  secured.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  these  brutes  received  a salutary  punishment  for  the  un- 
provoked assault  they  committed ; but  it  also  points  to  a new 
source  of  danger — that  men  as  well  as  women  may  be  liable, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  be  subjected  to  the  grossest 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  eyes  of  the  directors  of 
the  railway  companies  were  opened  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  they  could  be  made  to  see  what  was  really  wanted, 
the  possibility  of  insult  or  outrage  in  a train  would  be  reduced 
to  a minimum.  All  the  outrages  which  have  occurred  on  the 
railway  have  been  committed  in  these  box-like  compartments. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  that  the  notorious  Brighton  railway 
murder  was  effected,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  named  Gold 
was  shot  and  battered  about  by  the  young  fellow,  Percy 
Lefroy  Mapleton.  Had  there  been  compartments  opening 
one  into  the  other,  the  chances  are  a thousand  to  one  that 
this  crime  would  not  have  been  committed. 

Undoubtedly,  such  a reform  as  is  indicated  touches  indirectly 
the  fringe  of  the  still  greater  question,  the  acquisition  of  the 
numerous  railways  by  the  State.  There  are  those  who 
sanguinely  believe  that  this  will  be  brought  about  much  sooner 
than  many  people  imagine.  And  among  those  who  entertain 
this  belief  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Bogle,  of  Glasgow,  who  strenuously 
advocates  the  adoption  of  the  zone  system  to  our  railways. 
His  contention  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a Grand  Central 
Railway  Board  as  a department  of  State,  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  thorough,  efficient,  and  economical 
working  of  every  mile  of  rail  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Bogle 
advances  strong  arguments  in  support  of  his  theory.  Among 
others,  he  maintains  that  an  enormous  saving  would  be  effected 
in  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  competitive  trains  being  run, 
as  is  the  case  at  present ; new  lines  would  be  promoted  and 
made  without  one  penny  being  thrown  away  on  Parliamentary 
expenses,  and  the  construction  would  be  effected  in  the 
cheapest  and  best  possible  manner. 

Mr.  Bogle  has  the  hearty  sympathy  of  a very  large  section 
of  the  public  when  he  suggests  reduced  fares.  They  will  also 
agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  “ railway  travel  is  now  a 
matter  of  necessity,”  and  that  “ no  greater  distance  is 
traversed  than  can  be  avoided,  chiefly  because  of  the  high 
fares.”  In  the  interests  of  the  masses — that  is  to  say  of  the 
working  classes — it  is  contended  that  a liberal  zone  system 
would  have  a most  beneficial  result.  Mr.  Bogle’s  panacea  is 
one  that  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  consideration.  If  we  had  what 
he  terms  “ a big  association,”  that  could  bring  “influential 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  companies,”  we  should  stand  a much 
better  chance,  no  doubt,  than  we  do  even  now,  of  securing  th( 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
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An  interesting  letter,  the  last  written  by  John  Wesley,  was 
sold  a few  days  ago  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and 
Hodge.  The  text  was  as  follows:  “To  the  Board  of 
Customs.  Gentlemen, — Two  or  three  days  ago,  Mr. 
Ireland  sent  me,  as  a present,  two  dozen  of  French  claret, 
which  I am  ordered  to  drink  during  my  present  weakness. 

The  White  Swan  Inn.  It  was  seized beg  it  may  be 

restored  to  your  obedient  servant,  John  Wesley.  14th 
November,  1790.  City  Road.  Whatever  duty  comes  due,  I 
will  see  duly  paid.”  This  touching  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Customs  is  endorsed  “ Rejected  W.  W.”  The  writing  is  very 
feeble  and  broken,  and  the  reference  to  the  W hite  Swan  is 
not  clear;  possibly  he  wanted  the  claret  sent  there.  This 
letter  realised  22s. 

The  penny  is  found  to  be  a most  useful  and  necessary  coin 
of  the  realm,  in  London  especially.  You  pay  a penny  for 
your  newspaper,  for  your  bus  fare,  for  the  novelty  that  you 
see  in  the  street,  for  the  flower  that  you  wear  in  your  button- 
hole, and  for  a hundred  and  one  other  things  that,  so  to 
speak,  cross  your  path.  And  now,  for  a penny,  you  can  buy 
a neatly-bound  pocket  volume  from  which  you  can  learn 
“ how  to  behave,”  or  to  find  out  what  are  the  mutual  relations 
between  husband  and  wife,  or  the  rights  and  duties  as 
between  master  and  servant.  Of  course,  we  do  not  assume 
for  a moment  that  the  thousands  who  read  our  journal  do  not 
know  how  to  behave,  or  want  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  relations  or  the  rights  and  duties ; but,  still,  these 
liliputian  books  (Lang,  Neil,  and  Co.,  London)  are  a marvel 
in  their  way,  and  are  crammed  with  useful  hints.  Another 
thing  you  can  buy  for  a pehny  is  this  Holiday  Number  of 
Sala’s  Journal. 

The  question  of  scavenging  and  removal  of  dust  is  agitating 
the  mind  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Vestry.  Mr.  Barratt,  the 
Surveyor,  calculates  that  if  the  Vestry  takes  the  work  into 
its  own  hands  it  will  mean  an  initial  cost  of  £5*656  f°r  what 
maybe  termed  plant,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  ^”8,048  16s. 
This  is  for  the  collection.  The  disposal  of  the  refuse  is  also 
a matter  of  serious  concern,  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
would  be  a heavy  item  of  expenditure.  There  are  different 
methods  by  which  the  refuse  can  be  got  rid  of,  but  the 
Vestry  has  resolved  to  take  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
This  is  a wise  course  to  adopt.  It  is  a matter  that  demands 
adequate  consideration. 

Dear  Dagonet : You  were  quite  right  in  offering  a meed  of 
praise  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  calling  attention  to  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  removal  of  the  house  refuse  in 
London ; but  would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  honour  of 
precedence  in  regard  to  this  agitation  really  and  truly  belongs 
to  Sala’s  Journal?  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we 
should  be  neither  jealous  nor  envious  ; but  we  cannot  forget 
that  praise  from  Dagonet  is  praise  indeed.  We  know  that 
you  constantly  say  that  you  are  a poor,  dyspeptic  mortal,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the 
wicked  Bard  lured  you  away,  for  your  health’s  sake,  to  some 
deserted  island,  and  consequently  you  missed  Sala’s  Journal 
for  that  particular  week.  But,  please,  don’t  do  it  again  ; or, 
if  you  must  go,  be  sure  that  Sala’s  Journal  follows  in  your 
track. 


“ There  is  no  art  in  the  present  day  that  has  so  many 
students  as  the  Art  of  Music.”  So  says  Mr.  Sinclair  Dunn, 
the  author  of  “ The  Art  of  Singing.”  The  probability  is  that 
he  is  right;  but  is  he  also  correct  when  he  says  “We  fear  it  is 
only  too  true  that  there  is  no  art  cultivated  in  the  present 
day  of  which  there  are  so  many  indifferent  or  false  teachers 
as  that  of  singing.”  If  so,  then  those  who  would  sing  must 
needs  have  a care  as  to  who  is  their  instructor.  Mr.  Dunn’s 
little  book  contains  much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  subject  upon  which  he  essays  to  descant.  He  is  himself 
a certificated  teacher  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
therefore  writes  with  authority.  It  is  a volume  that  will  be 


found  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who  have  a desire  to  sing. 
Besides  this,  Mr.  Dunn  devotes  many  pages  to  celebrated 
singers  both  past  and  present — pages  that  will  be  read  with 
the  deepest  interest  by  all  lovers  of  music. 

Lady  Mary  Vyner,  of  Newby  Hall,  near  Ripon,  has  passed 
away,  after  living  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  She 
was  much  beloved  by  those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  many  ways  proved  herself  a true  friend  to  the  poor.  The 
Marchioness  of  Ripon,  her  only  surviving  daughter,  was  with 
her  during  the  illness  that  preceded  her  death.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Vyner,  a son,  succeeds  to  the  Newby  Hall  estates. 


It  was  a son  of  the  late  Lady  Vyner  who  was  one  of  the 
party  brutally  murdered  by  a band  of  Greek  brigands  nearly 
a quarter  of  a ecntury  ago.  The  party  included  Lord  and  Lady 
Muncaster,  Mr.F.G.  Vyner, and  several  members  of  the  Athens 
Embassies.  They  were  captured  while  travelling  up  country. 
Lord  Muncaster  was  released  in  order  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence that  unless  a large  ransom  was  sent  forthwith  the  rest 
of  the  party  would  be  put  to  death.  The  Greek  Government 
tried  to  avoid  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  brigands  by  an 
attempt  to  capture  them.  This  news  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  outlaws,  and  they  forthwith  carried  their 
threat  into  execution,  and  brutally  murdered  Mr.  Herbert, 
of  the  British  Legation,  Mr.  F.  G.  Vyner,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  the 
Count  de  Boyl.  Prompt  measures  were  then  taken  by  the 
authorities  and  Lady  Muncaster  was  rescued.  Nearly  all 
the  brigands  were  also  captured,  and  met  the  fate  they  so 
richly  deserved. 

The  reference  in  these  columns  to  the  Maybrick  case  has 
resulted  in  a long  letter  being  received  from  a lady  residing 
at  Merton  Park,  in  Surrey.  The  only  fault  that  we  have  to 
find  with  our  fair  correspondent  is  that  she  assumes  too  much. 
For  instance,  she  takes  for  granted  that  we  are  to  be  counted 
among  those  who  implicitly  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick.  We  are  not ; neither  can  we  be  included  among 
those  who  entertain  a contrary  opinion,  and  consider  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  is  simply  receiving  the  justice  that  should  be 
meted  out  to  her.  It  is  a subject  upon  which  we  prefer  to 
retain  an  open  mind,  and  to  read  all  sides. 

Our  correspondent,  who  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  she 
is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  innocence  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  says 
the  case  has  been  reviewed  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton,  Mr.  Poland,  and  other  eminent  counsel, 
all  of  whom  say  that  if  there  was  a Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
in  this  country,  the  case  would  be  a proper  one  for  its  grave 
consideration.  These  “ gentlemen  of  the  law  go  further. 
According  to  our  correspondent,  they  express  the  opinion 
“ that  the  evidence  at  the  trial  did  not  justify  the  verdict.” 

But  Mrs.  Maybrick’s  friends  do  not  stop  here.  They  have 
had  the  review  of  this  opinion,  and  the  new  facts  and  inci- 
dents of  the  tribunal  thoroughly  investigated  by  equally 
eminent  jurists  and  members  of  the  United  States  Cabinet, 
who  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  have  petitioned 
the  Home  Office,  through  Lord  Salisbury,  for  Mrs.  May- 
brick’s  release — “ not,”  we  are  informed,  “ on  the  ground  of 
mercy,  or  courtesy,  or  sentimentality ; but  because  they  be- 
lieve that  she  is  innocent.” 

“You  say,”  continues  the  writer,  “that  nothing  would  please  the  Eng- 
lish people  more  than  to  be  convinced  that  a grave  mistake  had  been 
made.  Let  me  assure  you  that  no  one  can  read  the  new  facts,  and  the 
new  light  shed  upon  old  facts  regarding  this  case,  who  will  not  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  did  the  learned  counsel  and  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  innocent  of  either  poisoning  or 
attemptin'*  to  poison  her  husband  ; and  that  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
vonna  woman,  widowed  and  robbed  of  her  children,  ignominiously  suffer- 
ing penal  servitude  in  an  English  prison,  the  result  of  a trial,  which  when 
all  the  facts  are  known,  will  for  ever  darken  a page  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish criminal  jurisprudence.” 

A correspondent  who  confirms  the  description  given  by 
Self  of  the  incident  that  took  place  at  the  Huddersfield 
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Mechanics’  Institution,  tells  another  equally  good  story  about 
the  old  postmaster,  Mr.  Moore,  or  “ Billy  Moore,”  as  he  was 
generally  called  : — 

••  Hr  was  on  one  occasion."  says  our  correspondent,  " addressing  a 
political  meeting  in  the  Market  Place,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Market 
Cross,  nearly  opposite  the  post  office,  where  he  resided,  when  he  suddenly 
paused  in  the  full  flood  of  his  eloquence,  a broad  smile  illumined  his 
comical  face,  and  gracefully  waving  his  hand  upwards,  he  exclaimed  in 
his  sonorous  tones,  ‘ There’s  my  dear  wife  in  her  bedroom  admiring  me,’ 
calmly  resuming  the  thread  of  his  discourse  as  soon  as  the  roar  of 
laughter  he  had  excited  subsided.  1 


The  Union  Steamship  Company  can  claim  that  they  cater 
for  all.  Among  other  journeys  that  their  powerful  steamers 
make  are  short  trips  to  the  Continent.  They  go  from  South- 
ampton to  Hamburg  and  back,  calling  alternately  at  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam.  The  stay  at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  is 
about  two  days,  and  at  Hamburg  about  five  days,  affording 
time  for  visits  to  Brussels,  Berlin,  &c.  This  would  be  a 
pleasant  holiday  to  a man  whose  holiday  time  is  limited. 
Another  consideration  is  that  the  fare  is  reasonable,  while  the 
accommodation  is  of  the  best. 


Another  Company,  the  General  Steam  Navigation,  are 
making  special  efforts  for  the  Bank  Holiday,  and  providing 
excursions  to  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  or  Yarmouth,  or 
across  the  Channel  to  Boulogne,  which  can  all  be  comfortably 
managed  in  a day.  Others  are  arranged  to  start  on  Saturday 
to  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  returning  thence  on  Tuesday.  For 
those  who  wish  to  go  farther  afield  the  Hamburg  route  is  a 
capital  means  for  reaching  many  places  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  while  that  to  Bordeaux  opens  up  the  South  of 
France,  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  There  is  also  a capital 
little  tour  from  London  to  Edinburgh  by  the  East  coast, 
and  back  by  Glasgow  and  the  West  coast  to  Bristol. 


Among  those  who  are  deriving  great  benefit  from  a stay 
at  Bournemouth  is  Miss  Braddon.  The  talented  novelist  is 
located  at  the  Bath  Hotel,  an  establishment  which  she 
praises  in  warm  terms.  “ The  corridors  and  rooms,”  she 
writes,  “ are  lined  with  pictures  that  would  grace  a palace, 
while  all  the  common  comforts  of  daily  life  are  cared  for  as 
in  the  best  of  English  hotels.”  Acting  on  the  principle,  when 
found  make  a note  of,  we  give  Miss  Braddon’s  remarks  so 
that  others  besides  ourselves  may  have  the  benefit  of  them. 


Those  in  doubt  as  to  where  to  spend  the  Bank  Holi- 
day, will  do  well  to  consult  the  special  programme  issued 
by  Messrs.  H.  Gaze  and  Sons.  To  would-be  travellers  it  is 
a veritable  “ Enquire  Within”  upon  everything  and  every- 
where. There  is  scarcely  a place  of  interest  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the  Continent,  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  reach  through  the  medium  of  this  excellent  tourists’  agency. 
As  neither  Self  nor  Partner  has  any  desire  to  trespass  upon 
the  ground  so  ably  covered  by  “ Reflex,”  the  best  advice  both 
can  offer  to  the  intending  excursionist  is  to  become  possessed 
of  a Gaze  programme,  shut  yourself  up  in  your  room  for  an 
hour,  and  study  its  interesting  contents.  By  the  end  of  that 
time  you  will  have  found  not  one,  but  a score  of  delightful 
excursions  that  you  would  like  to  cram  into  a Bank  Holiday. 
Those  with  leisure,  and  on  travel  bent,  will  do  well  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  cruise  arranged  by  Messrs.  Gaze  to  the 
land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  It  is  a marvel  of  cheapness,  and 
cannot  fail  to  afford  the  greatest  delight. 


The  effort  of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  to  restore  the  breed  of 
English  coach  horses,  hackneys  and  ponies,  is  worthy  of  the 
warmest  commendation.  Those  who  have  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  behind  a first-class  team  on  the  top  of  a 
four-in-hand,  are  aware  that  the  pleasure  is  doubly  enhanced 
when  the  animals  harnessed  to  the  coach  are  of  the  best. 
Equally  so  is  it  with  a fast  trotting  pony  or  a hackney 
carriage  horse  with  good  blood  in  its  veins.  To  improve  the 
strain  of  these  classes  of  animals,  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  is  de- 


voting his  efforts  at  the  Brookfield  Stud  Farm,  and  the  result, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  responded  to  the  invitation  to  see 
his  collection,  is  highly  satisfactory. 

The  garden  party  given  by  Sir  Augustus  and  Lady  Harris 
at  the  Elms,  Regent’s  Park,  was  a conspicuous  success.  There 
was  a big  crowd  of  celebrities,  but  as  it  is  always  a matter 
of  difficulty  under  such  conditions  to  distinguish  “ who’s 
who,”  we  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a great  kindness, 
and  add  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  uninitiated,  if  all 
the  said  celebrities  would  be  so  kind  as  to  wear  some  distin- 
guishing badge  when  they  thus  congregate  and  mingle  with 
ordinary  folk. 

A very  interesting  evening  was  spent  at  the  Memorial  Hall 
on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates 
to  students  of  the  Yost  School  of  Shorthand,  by  Sir  Somers 
Vine.  The  hall  was  filled  with  a most  appreciative  audience, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  pupils.  The  chairman  stated  that  he  believed  the  prizes 
to  be  presented  were  the  most  valuable  ever  given  for  com- 
petition to  shorthand  students,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
Yost  Typewriter  Company  would  be  commended  by  all  who 
had  an  interest  in  shorthand. 


Col.  the  Hon.  H.  F.  Eaton  and  his  fair  American  bride 
spent  their  honeymoon  at  Meadow  Bank,  near  Windsor,  the 
seat  of  Lord  G.  Pratt,  his  brother-in-law.  This  charming 
retreat  has  just  been  considerably  enlarged  and  remodelled 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Came,  M.I.B.A.,  of 
Mecklenburgh  Square. 


Sala’s  Journal,  of  course,  goes  all  over  the  world.  But  it 
is  a curious  fact  that  one  of  our  contributors,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Goodman,  has  just  received  a request  for  permission,  to  play 
his  dramatic  duologue,  “ One  or  Two  ? ” which  appeared  in  our 
first  number,  from  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  globe 
as  Assiniboia,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada!  What  sort  of  a 
place  this  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Mr. 
Goodman’s  correspondent,  who  writes  from  Cotham,  in  the 
above-named  province  : “To  the  north  of  me  I have  not  a 
neighbour  between  me  and  the  North  Pole;  to  the  west  there 
is  not  a soul  for  hundreds  of  miles  ; to  the  south  are  four  bands 
of  ; Indians;  and  to  the  east  ten  English  families  living  three 
miles  apart.  The  nearest  town  is  thirty  miles  away  and  con- 
sists of  one  store,  one  railway  depot,  one  Post  Office,  and 
about  twenty  wooden  shanties.”  And  it  is  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Cotham— we  presume— that  “One  or  Two?"  is  to 
be  produced ! 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  can  boast  an 
attendance  during  the  first  fifty  days  of  its  existence  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a million.  It  is  asserted  that  this  is  by 
far  the  largest  attendance  that  any  Exhibition  of  the  kind  in 
London  has  ever  known  for  the  same  period,  not  excepting 
the  American  Show  of  the  Jubilee  year,  and  those  of  South 
Kensington. 

During  the  last  few  days  a collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  in 
oil,  and  statuary  by  Belgian  artists,  has  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  which 
cannot  fail  to  please  all  as  well  as  to  bring  a fresh  style  and 
school  before  lovers  of  painting. 


The  noted  artist,  Portaels,  is  represented  by  one  picture, 
of  a slightly  draped  figure  of  a girl.  This  is  a fine  specimen 
of  the  artist’s  handiwork ; the  flesh  tints  are  exquisite,  while 
the  management  and  balancing  of  the  lights  and  shades  are 
perfectly  rendered.  The  flower  pieces  are  remarkably  fine, 
notably  two  of  poppies,  which,  though  treated  in  different 
styles,  are  equally  good  in  execution.  Landscapes  and  sea 
views  abound,  though  pictures  containing  scenes  of  human 
interest  are  almost  wholly  absent ; but,  in  spite  of  this  lack, 
the  collection,  as  a whole,  cannot  fail  to  be  most  attractive. 
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Death  has  robbed  Brighton  of  one  of  its  leading  public 
men.  The  late  Mr.  Warne  was  held  in  high  esteem  both  as 
a professional  gentleman  and  as  one  who  took  an  active  part 
in  all  that  pertained  to  the  benefit  of  the  town.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  but  for  years  had  not  enjoyed  good  health. 
He  could  count  among  his  wide  circle  of  friends  many  who 
bear  honoured  names  in  the  theatrical  profession.  To  many 
of  them  his  home  in  Middle  Street  was  Liberty  Hall.  Dear 
old  Lai  Brough,  when  performing  at  Brighton,  always  stayed 
with  his  friend  Warne.  Mr.  Toole  is  another  who  will 
hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  there  are 
many  more  who  will  remember  the  deceased.  The  late  Mr. 
Warne  had  been  thrice  round  the  world,  and,  like  Mr.  Toole, 
he  had  made  friends  with  the  Maoris. 


There  has  been  a grand  gala  performance  at  Olympia  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Italian  Hospital  in  London.  It  was  a 
great  success.  “ Modern  Venice”  and  the  additional  attrac- 
tions that  were  provided  drew  thousands  to  this  popular  resort, 
the  result  being  one  with  which  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy  and  all  con- 
cerned have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  vast  con- 
course of  people  were  delighted  with  the  unique  performance, 
which  was  supplemented  by  a floral  fete  and  battle  of  flowers 
on  the  canal  in  the  main  hall.  The  latter  was  an  introduction 
that  was  cordially  appreciated. 


Paraphrasing  a well  worn  aphorism  it  may  be  said  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  a useful  thing  ; at  least,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  always  useful  to  know  where  to  go  in  order  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets.  And  among  the  many 
household  requisites  required  there  are  none  that  exercise 
more  care  and  judgment  than  the  carpets  and  rugs  that  help 
so  materially  to  give  effect  to  the  appearance  of  the  rooms. 
Well,  pay  the  British  Carpet  Weaving  Company,  in  High 
Holborn,  a visit.  Inspect  their  stock,  and  if  they  cannot 
please  you  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  who  can.  They  have  an 
enormous  stock,  and  they  offer  the  best  quality  at  the 
minimum  of  cost. 


Is  there  not  a jingle  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Regency, 
and  bearing  on  a once  well-known  dandy,  who  was  a very 
expert  whip,  somewhat  to  this  effect  ? : — 

“ What  can  Tommy  Onslow  do  ? 

He  can  drive  a coach  and  two  1 
What  can  Tommy  do  more  ? 

He  can  drive  a coach  and  four ! " 

Self  has  gone  out  for  a walk,  and  Partner  is  unable  to 
verify  the  quotation  ; but  she  is  reminded  of  the  jingle  by 
reading  the  announcement  of  the  death,  at  Florence,  of  Mr. 
Henry  Livingstone,  better  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
delightful  city  on  the  Arno,  as  “ L’Americano,” 


The  late  Mr.  Livingstone  was  a grandson  of  Chancellor 
Livingstone,  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Washington,  and 
was  nearly  eighty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  very  rich,  and 
lived  very  plainly;  his  only  amusement  being  the  one  in 
which  Tommy  Onslow  was  so  bright  a proficient.  At  one 
period  he  was  accustomed  to  drive  twenty-four  horses  in  hand, 
two  a-breast,  in  the  Cascine  every  afternoon  ; but  the  police, 
having  forbidden  this  phenomenal  cavalcade,  Mr.  Livingstone 
gave  up  driving,  in  dudgeon,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
when  he  went  out,  either  travelled  by  omnibus  or  patronized 
the  “marrow-bone-stage,”  alias , “ Shanks’s  mare.” 


As  we  anticipated,  our  query  as  to  plunging  the  face  into  water 
with  the  eyes  open  has  elicited  a reply  from  the  well-known 
optician,  Mr.  John  Browning,  whose  opinion  on  the  point  will 
be  read  with  interest : — - 

*'  It  may  be  of  great  value  " he  says,  " to  many  persons  in  the  wide 
circle  of  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal,  if  you  warn  them  against  the  too 
common  practice  of  holding  the  eyes  open  under  cold  water,  as  this  should 
only  be  done  with  some  caution.  Persons  with  very  strong  eyesight,  may 
plunge  the  face  into  cold  water,  with  the  eyes  closed,  with  impunity,  and 
even  with  advantage ; it  acts  as  a tonic,  bracing  the  eyes  up,  and  improv- 
ing the  sight ; but  any  person  with  the  least  weakness  in  the  eyes,  will  find 
that  it  has  a tendency  to  produce  congestion,  and  even  inflammation ; and 


I have  had  many  people  come  to  me,  suffering  from  these  troubles  brought 
on  by  pursuing  this  practice.  Looking  at  a coin  at  the  bottom  of  a basin, 
as  you  suggest,  will  be  found,  by  most  persons,  to  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  ; it  requires  great  practice  to  keep  the  eyes  open  when 
under  water,  and  if  the  water  should  be  hard  it  would  be  decidedly  pre- 
judicial to  the  eyes." 

Partner  only  speaks  from  her  own  experience  as  she  always 
feels  refreshed  by  holding  her  eyes  open  under  cold  water 
and  finds  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  either  with  or  without  the 
coin — naturally,  being  a woman,  she  prefers  the  presence  of 
the  coin,  and  a gold  one  if  procurable  ; but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  persons  of  very  weak  eyesight  would  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  strain  of  keeping  the  eyes  open  under  water.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  the  eminent  oculist,  Mr. 
Anderson  Critchett,  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the  cold 
water  eye  invigorator.  Partner  has  especially  strong  sight 
and  has  never  in  her  life  visited  an  oculist.  Indeed,  so 
keen  is  her  vision  that  she  often  sees  a great  deal  more  than 
she  wants  to  see. 


We  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a mistake  which  inadvertently 
found  its  way  into  the  illustrated  interview  of  Self  in  the 
Strand  Magazine.  Self  did  not  execute  the  bust  of  the  baby 
that  is  given  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  but  another  one  which 
is  at  Brighton.  We  were  away  from  home  at  the  time  when 
the  photographer  made  the  photographs  for  the  illustrations 
of  the  interview,  and  hence  the  mistake  occurred  of  selecting 
Mr.  Callcott’s  statuette,  thinking  it  to  be  the  one  we  had 
described  to  Mr.  Harry  How.  The  one  which  appears  in  the 
Magazine  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Fred  Callcott,  and  was  a gift 
by  him  to  “ G.  A.  S.” 


From  the  Edwin  Long  Gallery  we  have  received  another 
donation,  is.,  the  fourth  from  the  same  source,  for  our 
Children’s  Penny  Fund.  H.  P.,  (Kensington  Court 
Mansions),  is.  6d.  ; Dora  and  Mildred  Lloyd,  is.  ; Elsirac, 
is.  6d.  ; G.  C.,  (Graham  Road),  2s.  6d.  We  have  to  thank 
G.  C.  for  remembering  our  children  not  once  only,  but  five 
times.  George  Evison,  2s.;  F.,  2s.  6d.  ; M.  A.  C.,  is.; 
J.  T.  (Bromley),  is.  6d. — congratulations,  J.  T.,on  your  lucky 
find,  and  thanks  for  sending  it  on — Richmond,  2s.  6d.  This 
will  make  up  a total  of  17s.  for  the  week.  Dora  and  Mildred 
who  have  sent  us  such  a nice  little  letter  are  assured  we  do 
not  think  their  shilling  too  small  an  offering;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  quite  a large  gift  for  two  such  little  girls  ; and  children’s 
gifts  are  always  welcome. 

Self  and  Partner. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  ivho  is  killed 
by  anaccident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  ivho  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1800,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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“The  Spaniards,”  says  a writer,  “are  infinitely  more  care- 
ful than  French,  and  other  nations,  in  planting  trees,  and  in 
taking  care  of  them ; for  it  rarely  happens,  when  a Spaniard 
eats  fruit  in  a wood,  or  in  the  open  country,  that  he  does  not 
set  the  stones  or  the  pips ; and  thus,  in  the  whole  of  their 
country,  an  infinite  number  of  fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  are 
found ; whereas,  in  the  French  quarters,  you  meet  with  none.” 

The  food  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout  most  parts  of 
Spain  consists  of  bacon,  bread,  garbanzos  (Spanish  peas)  and 
beans,  green  vegetables,  wine,  oil,  and  garlic.  These  articles 
form  what  may  be  denominated  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life.  The  men  take  a little  bread  and  wine,  or  more 
generally  brandy,  in  the  morning  ; the  women  and  children 
a soup  of  bread,  garlic,  and  a little  oil.  Dinner,  served 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  province  from  10  a.m.  to 
1 p.m.,  consists  of  a soup  of  bacon  and  beans  and  bread,  or  a 
dish  of  greens  dressed  in  oil  and  wine ; the  latter  is  never 
mixed  with  water.  From  2 to  4 is  the  merianda,  consisting  of 
bread  and  wine ; and  at  9 or  10  at  night  soup  of  garlic,  oil, 
and  bread  with  some  vegetables  and  wine  is  served  up.  The 
poor  rarely  eat  meat,  and  only  occasionally  fish,  except  upon 
the  sea  coast.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  gains 
of  the  labourer  rarely  exceed  the  demands  of  the  week. 
When  some  unlucky  accident  gives  him  the  command  of  a 
few  extra  shillings,  they  are  spent  in  adding  something  better 
to  his  food.  Eating  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  enjoyment  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Spaniards  ; they  also  drink  considerably, 
though  rarely  to  intoxication. 

The  first  fruit  that  ever  found  its  way  from  the  tropics  to 
Europe  was  eaten— before  the  voyage  of  Columbus— here  in 
England,  and  on  a “ Christmas  day  in  the  morning,”  accord- 
ing to  Master  Olchod.  That  grave  author  of  odd-looking 
name  has,  it  appears,  related  the  fact  in  a treatise  upon  the 
sphere,  and  thus  it  was : — A certain  holy  man  in  this  kingdom, 
had  caught  a devil,  and  kept  him  in  durance.  In  what  sort 
of  trap  he  was  taken,  and  in  what  sort  of  cage  or  prison  kept, 
are  points  concerning  which,  curious  as  they  are  and  worthy 
of  inquiry,  no  information  is  given.  It  appears  only  that  the 
devil  was  uneasy  in  durance,  and  that  being  a spirit,  a writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  could  not  have  delivered  him ; so  he  bargained 
with  the  holy  man,  who,  holy  as  he  was,  had  a licorish  tooth, 
and  engaged,  as  the  price  of  his  deliverance,  to  bring  him  that 
night,  being  the  night  of  Cock  Mass,  fresh  figs  from  the 
Indies.  The  holy  mouth  watered  at  this  proposal ; the  prisoner 
was  enlarged  upon  parole,  and,  keeping  it  better  than  General 
Simon  or  General  Lefebre  Desnouttes  (for  he  was  an 
honourable  devil),  back  he  came,  in  what  is  Hiberno-poetically 
called  no  time  at  all,  with  figs  fresh  from  the  tree. 

Before  the  little  Napoleon  came  into  Austrian  hands,  of 
course  no  regular  attempt  had  been  made  to  educate  h’im  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  nearly  five  years  of  such 
a pregnant  existence  as  his  were  left  without  numerous  and 
valuable  impressions.  One  day,  when  he  was  playing  with 
the  Imperial  family,  one  of  the  Archdukes  showed  him  a little 
medal  of  silver,  of  which  numbers  had  been  struck  in  honour  of 
his  birth,  and  were  distributed  to  the  people  after  the  ceremony 
of  his  baptism  ; his  bust  was  upon  it.  He  was  asked,  “ Do 
you  know  whom  this  represents  ? ’’  « C’est  moi,”  answered 

he,  without  hesitation,  “ quand  j’etais  Roi  de  Rome,” — The 
Yovng  Napoleon, 


The  father  of  Horace  exercised  the  function  of  coactor, 
collector  of  payments  at  auctions.  The  coactor  was  a public 
officer.  This  comparatively  humble  office  was  probably  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  sales  and  the  value  of  the  property 
disposed  of;  and  in  those  days  of  confiscations  and  rapid  and 
frequent  changes  of  property,  through  the  inordinate  ambition 
or  luxury  of  some,  the  rapacious  avarice  of  others,  the  for- 
feitures and  the  ruin  of  opulent  landholders,  the  amount  and 
the  value  of  the  property  which  came  sub  hasta  were  likely  to 
enable  a prudent  public  officer  to  make  a decent  fortune. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  elder  Horace,  who 
invested  the  whole  of  his  “ honest  acquisitions  in  a house  and 
farm,  and  settled  down  into  a respectable  Sabine  yeoman. — 
Tate's  “ Horatius  Rubtutus." 

It  is  a curious  fact  in  the  naval  history  of  England  that 
our  ships  should  ever  have  been  forbidden  to  lay  an  enemy 
aboard.  The  Earl  of  Cumberland,  rather  than  be  fettered  by 
such  a prohibition,  built  for  himself  a ship  of  nine  hundred 
tons  at  Deptford,  “ who,  for  her  greatness  and  goodness,  was 
the  best  ship  that  was  ever  before  built  or  employed  by  any 
subject.”  The  Queen  was  at  her  launching,  and  named  her 
The  Scourge  of  Malice.  Elizabeth  was,  indeed,  well  pleased  to 
encourage  such  a spirit — too  much  in  that  temper  in  which 
the  free  horse  works  itself  to  death.  And  of  this  the  Earl 
complained  : “ I have  been,”  he  says,  in  a narrative  addressed 
to  his  sister,  “ only  a fire-maker  for  others  to  warm  them- 
selves at,  when  I was  thrust  out-of-doors  to  blow  my  fingers 
in  the  cold ; and  I think  I was  born,  like  Wat  of  Greenwich, 
to  die  carrying  the  coal  basket.” 

In  compliance  with  an  ancient  Russian  custom,  all  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  mercantile  class  in  St.  Petersburg, 
assemble  on  Whit  Monday,  the  former  to  stare,  and  the 
latter  to  be  stared  at.  The  young  girls,  dressed  as  richly  as 
their  means  will  allow,  are  arranged  in  long  rows  by  the  sides 
of  the  flower  beds  in  the  Summer  Garden,  with  their 
mammas  standing  behind  them.  The  wardrobes  of  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers  are  laid  under  contribution,  and 
everything  bright  and  gaudy  is  carefully  brought  forward  to 
enrich  the  drapery,  the  head-dress,  or  the  girdle.  Some  of 
the  young  ladies  are  so  covered  with  gold  and  jewellery  on 
these  occasions,  that  their  natural  charms  are  altogether  con- 
cealed ; indeed,  the  ludicrous  excess  to  which  this  sort  of 
decoration  is  sometimes  carried,  goes  beyond  what  has  ever 
been  attempted  elsewhere.  Thus  bedizened,  the  blushing 
damsels  are  drawn  up  in  mute  rows,  while  the  papas,  in  flow- 
ing caftans  and  curling  beards,  parade  their  sons  up  and  down. 
Here  and  there  the  papas  and  mammas  try  to  lead  the  young 
folks  into  conversation  with  one  another,  in  the  course  of 
which  certain  little  looks  and  emotions  may  arise,  pregnant 
with  future  circumstances.  Eight  days  or  so  after  this  bridal 
exhibition,  private  family  meetings  take  place,  at  which  those 
whose  hearts  are  captivated  at  the  grand  show,  are  more 
formally  affianced  to  one  another  by  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives.— Kohl’s  “ Sketches  of  St.  Petersburg.” 

Misson  gives  full  particulars  of  how  they  used  to  duck 
women  for  scolding  in  the  River  Thames.  “ They  fasten,” 
he  says,  “ an  armchair  to  the  end  of  two  strong  beams,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  The  chair 
hangs  upon  a sort  of  axle,  on  which  it  plays  freely,  so  as  to 
remain  in  the  horizontal  position.  The  scold  being  well 
fastened  in  her  chair,  the  two  beams  are  then  placed  as  near 
to  the  centre  as  possible,  across  a post  on  the  water  side,  and 
being  lifted  up  behind,  the  chair  of  course  drops  into  the 
cold  element.  The  ducking  is  repeated  according  to  the 
degree  of  shrewdness  possessed  by  the  patient,  and  generally 
has  the  effect  of  cooling  her  immoderate  heat — at  least  for  a 
time.” 


At  no  place  in  the  World  can  so  many  sights  be  seen  as  at  the  West- 
minster Royal  Aquarium.  “ Leon  ” taming  wild  horses,  Zulima  breaking 
like  twine  strong  iron  bars  and  chains,  Dan  Sullivan  lifts  with  his  teeth  a 
live  elephant,  Paganani  Rendevivus,  the  celebrated  solo  violinist,  and  about 
J50  artistes,  including  gymnasts,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  appear  twice  daily, 
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CHOO-LEW-KWANG ; 

OR, 

THE  STAGS  OF  PEKIN. 


Translated  from  the  Original  Chinese  Manuscript  by  Souchong. 


The  following  trifle  is  the  first  story  I ever  published.  It  was  anony- 
mous and  appeared  in  the  Family  Herald  for  December  13th,  1845.  I was 
a mere  lad  at  the  time ; very  ignorant,  but  very  industrious,  and  I was 
under  the  pleasant,  and  not  painful,  obligation  of  earning  my  own  livelihood. 
The  publication  of  this  little  tale  did  not,  however,  enhance  my  resources, 
as  I was  too  modest  at  the  time  to  ask  the  then  proprietor  of  the  Family  Herald 
— his  name  I think  was  Biggs — for  any  remuneration  for  “ Choo-lew- 
Kwang.”  I republish  it,  now,  as  a curiosity.  You  will  see  that  it  relates 
to  the  great  railway  mania  of  1845.  “ Spak-man,"  most  middle-aged  people 
will  recognise  as  an  adaptation  of  the  name  of  an  eminent  accountant, 
named  Spackman,  who  supplied  the  Times  newspaper  with  a table  of 
statistics  showing  that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  England  to  build  half 
the  railways  projected  during  the  mania.  “By  Big-Dan  ” was  of  course 
meant  the  illustrious  patriot  Daniel  O’Connell ; and  the  lines  in  my  story, 
“ Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not. 

Who  would  have  shares,  themselves  must  sign  the  deeds  ? " 
was  a silly  paraphrase  of  two  lines  which  the  Liberator  was  very  fond  of 
quoting : — 

"Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? ” 

The  allusion  to  “ Choo-lew-Kwang,”  as  the  “ Railway  Emperor,”  was  of 
course  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  George  Hudson  was  in  1845  known 
as  the  “ Railway  King.”  Finally,  I may  mention,  that  not  one  single  line  or 
word  in  this  boyish  trifle  has  been  altered.  I republish  it  just  as  it  was 
originally  printed  ; and  it  comes  down  from  my  ancient  journalistic  his- 
tory with  all  its  faults  of  grammar,  style,  and  punctuation  on  its  head. 


Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whisperings  of  stock- 
brokers, and  peruse  with  eagerness  the  prospectuses  of  rail- 
way companies — who  expect  that  provisional  committee-men 
will  perform  their  promises,  and  that  the  red  line  of  the 
ordnance  map  of  to-day  will  be  converted  into  a bona  fide 
railroad  to-morrow — listen  to  the  history  of  Choo-lew-Kwang, 
the  Chinese  Stag. 

One  fine  summer’s  evening,  in  the  year  of  Confucius  21,580, 
answering  to  our  1845,  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills 
of  the  Yang-tse-bang,  tinging  the  waters  of  the  Imperial  Canal 
with  a light  as  refulgent  as  a camphine  lamp,  and  as  yellow 
as  an  East  Indian  judge.  The  streets  of  the  vast  city  of  Pekin 
were  crowded  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  Vendors 
of  edible  cats  and  esculent  puppies,  mandarins,  jugglers,  priests, 
monkies,  water-carriers,  and  soldiers,  all  intent  on  their  several 
avocations,  and  each  man  elbowing  his  neighbour  in  approved 
European  fashion. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  multitude,  Choo-lew-Kwang 
felt  as  solitary  and  unbefriended  as  in  a desert.  He  thought 
— But  stop  ! ere  we  relate  what  he  thought,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  explain  to  our  readers  how  he  came  to  think  about  any- 
thing at  all. 

But  one  year  since,  in  a comfortable  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  the  Woang-ho,  dwelt  Choo-lew-Kwang,  the  son  of  Wang,  a 
mandarin  of  the  137th  class,  and  the  possessor  of  a moderate 
fortune,  a unexceptionable  plaited  queue,  and  a decided  talent 
for  strumming  the  mandolin.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
Choo-lew-Kwang,  had  he  been  satisfied  with  such  a combina- 
tion of  mental  and  physical  advantages ; but  his  ambitious 
mind  soared  to  higher  dignities.  He  aspired  to  a Tartar  vice- 
royalty, a professorship  in  the  Imperial  College,  or  at  least  a 
yellow  riding  jacket,  or  a blue  button  ; so  converting  all  his 
property  into  ready  money,  he  took  a passage  in  the  Pekin 
Hoy,  and  with  a full  purse,  a light  heart,  and  ambitious  hopes, 
set  off  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capital. 

A year  had  passed,  and  Choo-lew-Kwang  stood  on  the 


great  bridge  of  Pekin,  without  a dollar  or  a friend— his  heart 
as  heavy  as  his  purse  was  light  ; his  shoes  down  at  heel  and 
out  at  toes,  his  trowscrs  torn,  his  coat  pawned.  Had  he  lived 
in  England,  it  would  have  been  said  that  he  had  been  done 
excessively  “ brown.”  He  had  tried  his  hand  at  many  trades  ; 
he  had  failed  in  all.  He  lent  money,  and  never  got  it  back; 
he  borrowed  money  at  50  per  cent.,  and  took  49^  in  mill- 
stones and  gaspipes.  A long  array  of  creditors  stared  him  in 
the  face  ; behind  were  gaols  and  stripes  ; before  him  starvation 
— no,  the  canal ! He  was  about,  in  sheer  desperation,  to 
cast  himself  into  the  water,  when  he  suddenly  heard  an 
exclamation  in  a foreign  language  behind  him.  The  venerable 
Wang  had  been  clerk  to  the  Hoppo  of  Canton,  and  had  taught 
his  son  a few  phrases  of  the  English  language.  He  listened 
attentively  as  he  heard  the  exclamation  repeated.  It  was — 
“ By  Jove ! what  a glorious  terminus  that  bridge  would  make  I ” 
A bright  thought  struck  our  hero  ; he  turned  round,  and 
beheld  a little  old  man  of  remarkably  seedy  appearance,  at- 
tired in  Chinese  costume.  He  contemplated  him  for  a moment, 
and  then  collared  him  incontinent. 

“ Let  me  go,”  gasped  the  little  man,  in  very  tolerable 
Chinese ; “ let  me  go,  and  I will  make  your  fortune.” 

“ I know  you  will,  Fan-kweis,”  replied  Choo  jocosely; 
“ you  are  an  English  barbarian,  and  there  is  a reward  of  five 
hundred  taels  for  every  foreigner  discovered  in  Pekin.” 

“ I say,”  exclaimed  his  prisoner,  “ that  you  shall  earn  not 
five  hundred,  but  five  hundred  million  taels,  if  you  will  re- 
lease me  and  follow  me  to  my  house.” 

The  prodigious  sum  mentioned  by  the  seedy  barbarian 
rung  in  Choo’s  ears.  He  held,  in  common  with  his  country- 
men, the  wholesome  doctrine  that  all  foreigners,  and  espe- 
cially Englishmen,  are  leagued  with  devils,  and,  with  super- 
stitious fear,  mingled  with  awakened  hopes,  he  followed  his 
conductor  through  the  narrow  lanes  and  blind  alleys  of  the 
suburbs,  till  at  length  they  entered  a small  house  near  the 
western  gate  of  the  city. 

“ Fan-kweis,”  exclaimed  our  hero,  “what  must  I dotoearn 
the  prodigious  reward  thou  hast  named  ? — or  is  it,  as  the  sage 
Den-Man  has  it,  ‘ A mockery,  a delusion,  and  a snare?  ’ ” 

The  seedy  barbarian  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
his  worn-out  pantaloons — “Are  you  poor  ? ” said  he. 

“ As  the  mouse  that  hath  her  lodging  in  the  sacred  pagoda,” 
replied  Choo,  emphatically. 

“ Are  you  desperate  ? ” 

“ As  the  lover,  in  whose  face  his  mistress  has  shut  the  door.” 

“ Are  you  scrupulous  as  to  the  manner  of  filling  your  purse  ? ” 

“ As  unscrupulous  as  the  mandarin  Mike-al-Ghibbes,  the 
warden  of  Woll-Bruk.” 

“ Would  you  object,  on  an  emergency,  to  sign  another 
name  instead  of  your  own  ? ” 

“ By  Confucius,  no  1 ” 

“ Then,  by  Hudson ! ” cried  the  little  man,  “ you  shall 
make  treble  the  reward.  You  shall  be  a chairman — a director 
— a broker ” 

“Tell  me,  Fan-Kweis,”  murmured  the  bewildered  Choo- 
lew-Kwang,  “ who  are  you  that  promise  me  all  these  things  ? ” 

“ My  friend,"  exclaimed  his  companion,  “ I am  a Stag  ! I 
have  been,”  continued  he,  mournfully,  “ a lame  duck.  Not 
long  ago,  I was  a bull ; and  time  has  been  when  I was  a 
bear.” 

Choo-lew-Kwang  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  he  looked  at  the  singular  specimen  of  combinative 
zoology  before  him,  expecting  to  find  in  him  some  feature  of 
the  animals  whose  nomenclature  he  assume^,  He  saw 
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nothing,  however,  but  a shabby,  rusty,  greasy-looking  mortal, 
and  the  only  qualities  he  could  discover  appertaining  to  the 
animal  creation,  was  a slight  dash  of  the  fox  in  his  keen  grey 
eyes  and  a general  tendency  to  be  a bore. 

“Sit  down,”  said  the  little  man,  “and  I will  instruct  you 
how  to  turn  a hundred  miles  of  waste  land  into  a mine  of 
gold.” 

Choo-lew-Kwang  never  had  anything  beyond  a very  foggy 
and  indistinct  recollection  of  what  transpired  that  night.  He 
had  a misty  remembrance  of  quaffing  huge  jorums  out  of  a 
tea  kettle  of  a boiling  liquid,  which  his  companion  called 
Wiss-ki-tod-hi,  which,  translated  into  our  vernacular,  means, 
“ Aching  bones  and  hea'dache  the  next  morning  ; ” also  of  the 
barbarian  drawing  red  chalk  lines  on  a gigantic  map  of 
China,  exhibiting  a curious  machine  on  wheels  with  a chimney 
at  one  end,  and  talking  learnedly  about  termini  and  gradients, 
tunnelling  and  cutting. 

Day  after  day  were  Choo-lew-Kwang  and  the  barbarian 
closeted  together.  The  former’s  creditors  were  at  a loss  as  to 
what  was  become  of  him,  and  at  length  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Some  struck  him  off  their  books  as  a bad  debt ; some  sold  his 
acceptances  to  the  butter  shops.  Dunning  letters  to  him 
were  bandied  about  from  post  office  to  post  office  with  try 
Moon  Street,  try  Chopstick  Street,  and  a hundred  more 
scrawled  upon  them,  till  at  last  they  rolled  into  the  Pekin 
Dead  Letter  Office. 

Some  six  months  after,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  took 
in  the  Pekin  Times,  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the 
announcement  that  a company  was  in  formation  called  “ The 
Grand  Pekin  and  Canton  Junction  Railway  Company,  with  a 
branch  to  Nankin  and  Yuen-min-Yuen.”  Capital,  1,000,000 
taels,  in  50,000  shares  of  20  taels  ; deposit,  1 tael  per  share. 
Then  followed  a long  list  of  influential  mandarins  as  directors, 
and  at  the  head  stood  Choo-lew-Kwang  as  chairman,  and 
Doo-soh-Brown  (the  name  assumed  by  the  barbarian)  as 
secretary. 

All  Pekin  was  in  a commotion.  The  court,  the  university, 
the  clergy,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  bar,  and  the  press  were  at 
loggerheads  about  it.  But  when  Choo-lew-Kwang,  assisted 
by  Doo-soh-Brown,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
court,  exhibited  a model  of  a locomotive  engine  and  explained 
its  properties,  the  excitement  knew  no  bounds.  Applications 
for  shares  came  pouring  in  so  fast,  that  Choo  and  his  coad- 
jutor were  obliged  to  create  forty-seven  new  railroads  in  one 
day,  and  even  then  they  had  not  enough.  The  university 
at  first  were  inclined  to  oppose  the  scheme,  as  a foreign  inven- 
tion ; but  Choo  swore,  till  he  was  black  in  the  face,  that  it  was 
fully  detailed  in  the  47th  chapter  of  the  900th  book  of  Con- 
fucius, and  put  the  vice-proctor  on  a provisional  committee, 
and  the  university  voted  him  a poplin  umbrella  for  his  piety 
and  research.  The  clergy  too  began  to  preach  against  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  encouraged  Sunday  travelling,  but  Doo- 
soh-Brown  sent  the  chief  Bonze  five  hundred  shares,  and  the 
clergy  pronounced  railroads  a gift  from  heaven,  and  presented 
Choo  with  a sacred  pig.  In  a few  months  nothing  but  rail- 
roads were  talked  of,  thought  of,  or  dreamed  of.  Ladies 
descanted  learnedly  on  scrip,  and  shares,  and  letters  of  allot- 
ment. Philosophers  forsook  Confucius  for  the  railway  share 
list ; and  the  mandarin,  Big-Dan,  was  so  absorbed  in  railway 
matters,  that  he  commenced  his  next  speech  to  the  people  at 
Dub-lin  with — 

" Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 

Who  would  have  shares,  themselves  must  sign  the  deeds  / " 

A magnificent  pagoda  was  erected  in  Kapell  Cprte,  where 


railway  business  was  transacted.  The  emperor  strangled 
three  of  his  wives,  and  bastinadoed  three  more  to  death  for 
writing  for  shares  instead  of  attending  to  their  household 
duties.  In  the  meantime,  an  astonishing  change  took  place 
in  the  position  of  Choo-lew-Kwang.  He  was  chairman  of 
eighty  railroads,  director  of  a hundred  more,  and  shareholder 
in  a thousand  ; most  of  which  owed  their  existence  to  him, 
and  not  a hundred  of  which  were  made  or  ever  meant  to  be. 
He  wore  the  costliest  satins  and  brocades ; he  manacled 
himself  with  chains  and  rings  ; he  had  as  many  wives  as  he 
had  had  creditors  ; his  nails  were  ten  inches  long  ; he  drove  a 
magnificent  drag  drawn  by  four  tigers ; his  grooms  ate 
peacock’s  tongues  and  drank  turtle  soup  for  breakfast ; his 
bankers  were  obliged  to  engage  fifty  additional  clerks  to  keep 
his  account  current.  People  pointed  at  him  as  he  drove 
along,  saying — “ There  goes  Choo-lew-Kwang,  the  Railway 
Emperor.” 

One  fine  morning,  however,  one  Spak-man,  a sage 
moonshee,  published  a statistical  table  in  the  Pekin  Times, 
which  demonstrated,  as  clearly  as  mud  in  a wine  glass,  that 
if  a tithe  even  of  the  railways  projected  by  Choo  and  the 
host  of  speculators  that  followed  in  his  wake,  was  carried 
out,  every  subject  of  the  celestial  empire  might  have  a 
line  to  himself,  and  the  cost  of  them  all  would  exceed  that 
of  a diamond  as  large  as  the  whole  earth. 

But  what  cared  Choo-lew-Kwang  for  the  moonshee  and  his 
statistics?  He  snapped  his  fingers,  and  added  two  more 
tigers  to  his  drag.  Suddenly,  however,  Choo-lew-Kwang 
fell  ill,  and  was  scarcely  restored  to  a state  of  convalescence, 
when  the  horrifying  news  was  imparted  to  him,  that  Doo- 
soh-Brown  had  disappeared,  and  with  him  half  Choo’s 
fortune. 

But  Avhat  cared  he  ? He  created  ten  more  railroads  (he 
was  obliged  to  be  rather  circumspect  since  Spak-man’s  table), 
and  bought  him  a fine  Barbary  lion  instead  of  a saddle- 
horse. 

“ My  dear,”  said  his  favourite  wife  Fa-Jin  to  him  a few 
mornings  afterwards,  as  she  was  spelling  over  the  Pekin  Times , 
“ what’s  a pan-nik?” 

“ Why,  woman,  why?”  demanded  Choo,  turning  pale. 

“ Because,  they  say  there’s  one  in  the  railway  market,” 
answered  his  wife. 

Choo-lew-Kwang  uttered  a wild  shriek,  strangled  his  wife 
with  his  own  hands  and  fainted. 

From  that  clay  Choo-lew-Kwang’s  affairs  went  wrong,  his 
bankers  failed,  his  brokers  bolted  ; the  Pekin  government 
refused  to  sanction  his  schemes ; to  complete  his  misery, 
there  came  in  the  railway  market  one  General  Smash. 

* * * * * 

Another  year  had  passed  away,  and  Choo-lew-Kwang,  a 
seedy,  greasy,  red-nosed  being,  the  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  hovered  about  the  Kapell  Corte  (from  which  he  had 
been  expulsed  long  ago),  a Stag  ! There  were  as  many 
speculators  as  there  were  before ; as  many  knaves  ; as  many 
green  horns.  Choo-lew-Kwang  had  had  his  day,  and  yet  he 
shone  with  some  lustre,  even  in  the  degraded  circle  he  now 
moved  in.  He  could  swear  an  incredible  number  of  false, 
oaths;  imitate  any  kind  of  writing;  assume  any  sort  of 
disguise.  He  might  perhaps  have  realised  a handsome 
fortune,  but  his  stagging  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  an  indict- 
ment for  perjury,  the  pillory,  and  a year’s  imprisonment. 
***** 

There  is  a miserable  wan  individual,  in  dank  and  squalid 
rags,  who  loiters  about  the  Pekin  coachstands  and  importunes 
the  fares  to  buy  dull  penknives  and  mildewy  sponges.  The 
coachmen  and  watermen  have  bestowed  on  him  the  soubriquet 
of  “ Old  Scrip,”  but  tradition  has  it  that  his  name  is  Choo- 
lew-Kwang,  once  the  Railway  Emperor,  and  the  first 
Chinese  Stag  1 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


Five  p.m. : A Children’s  Festival  at  the  Crystal 

Palace. 


I suppose  that  the  myriads  of  little  folk  scattered  through- 
out the  great  House  of  Glass  at  Sydenham,  and  in  the  gardens 
thereof,  have  been  here  since  early  in  the  forenoon  ; but  it 
was  five  o'clock  ere  we  could  get  away  from  work,  and  enjoy 
one  of  the  most  delightful  drives  of  which  I am  aware — that 
from  London,  through  Brixton  and  Dulwich,  to  Norwood. 
Apparently,  some  hundreds,  it  may  be  thousands,  of 
boys  and  girls  have  just  finished  some  grand  musical  per- 
formance ; since  we  watch  them  streaming  down  the  degrees 
of  the  great  orchestra  ; and  in  another  part  of  the  Palace  there 
is  a gymnastic  contest  going  on,  the  view  of  which,  however, 
to  a late  comer,  is  barred  by  serried  ranks  of  anxious,  yet 
delighted,  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  watching  the  exploits 
in  calisthenics  of  their  small  offspring. 

Now  and  again  you  catch  a glimpse  of  a youth  in  cricketing 
flannels,  or  of  a tiny  maiden  in  a blouse  and  knickerbockers, 
performing  some  athletic  feat,  which,  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, I am.  perfectly  certain  I was  never  able  to  do.  But 
I am  delighted  to  see  that  gymnastic,  and  almost  acrobatic, 
training  is  making  so  much  headway  in  the  education  of  girls. 

Such  training  will  conduce  towards  making  them  healthy 
and  strong ; and  as  I have  always  been  a fervent  advocate  of 
woman’s  rights,  it  strikes  me  that,  during  the  next  generation 
or  so,  what  remaining  rights  women  have  to  secure,  will  be 
much  more  easily  obtained,  if  the  v/omen  themselves  have  not 
only  the  mind  but  the  muscle  wherewith  to  demand  justice. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  trample  on  the  sex  when  they  have  become 
physically  strong  enough  to  take  you  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
if  you  argue  with  them,  or  give  you  one  in  the  eye  if  you  refuse 
them  the  Parliamentary  franchise. 

It  is  a sight,  and  a most  exhilarating  one,  to  see  these 
troops  of  children,  from  little  dots  of  four  and  five  in  sun 
bonnets,  to  big  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  with  their  hair 
down  their  backs,  or  twisted  into  those  pig-tails  which  were 
fashionable  when  Charles  Dickens  was  writing  “ Pickwick  ” 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  which — as  is  the  case  with 
most  fashions — have  recently  come  into  vogue  again.  It 
was  as  delightful  to  contemplate  the  merry  round-faced, 
chubby  boys,  the  smaller  ones  in  those  knickerbockers,  the 
origin  of  which,  as  an  article  of  small  boys’  wear,  has  yet  to  be 
cleared  up. 

So  far  as  I can  make  out,  knickerbockers  have  not  an 
American  origin,  in  the  sense  of  the  garment  having  been 
devised  by  an  American  tailor ; and,  if  my  remembrance  serves 
me  correctly,  it  was  an  English  lady  writing  to  the  Times , 
some  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  who  stated  that  she  had  made 
for  her  little  boy  some  very  neat  and  cosy  galligaskins  out  of 
a pair  of  old  trousers  belonging  to  her  husband.  She  had 
given,  she  added,  the  name  of  knickerbockers  to  these 
garments,  because  she  had  been  looking  at  George  Cruik- 
shank’s  illustrations  to  Diedrich  Knickerbocker’s — that  is  to 
say,  Washington  Irving’s  “ History  of  New  York  ” — in  which 
George  has  depicted  divers  Dutch  worthies  arrayed  in 
prodigiously  voluminous  breeches.  Even  at  present  there  is 
an  old  Manhattan  family  in  New  York  who  bear  the  highly 
suggestive  name  of  Ten  Broek. 

To  behold  the  youngsters  at  tea  was  likewise  a joy.  The 


quantities  of  bread  and  butter  they  put  away  ; the  cups  of  tea 
and  cocoa  and  milk  and  water  they  consumed ; the  numbers 
of  buns  and  slices  of  plum  cake  they  contrived  to  dispose  of 
filled  me  not  only  with  delight,  but  with  astonishment.  The 
staying  powers  of  those  little  boys  and  girls  demolishing 
their  holiday  grub,  reminded  me  of  a little  white  Pomeranian 
dog  of  which,  for  at  least  a dozen  years,  I was  the  proud 
possessor.  He  had  during  his  long  career  several  names. 
Sometimes,  I believe  he  was  called  Tradelli,  at  others  Dr. 
Biggs,  sometimes  he  was  Bismarck,  and  occasionally  Hobson 
Jobson.  His  real  appellation,  I believe,  was  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
and  when  he  came  to  me  a puppy  his  then  owner  triumphantly 
declared  that  he  would  never  be  big  enough  to  fill  a quart 
pot.  He  grew  somewhat  larger  than  that  measure  of 
capacity  ; but  he  was  always  a very  diminutive  bow-wow.  He 
had  fought  every  dog  and  bitten  every  child  in  Mecklenburg 
Square ; but  in  the  domestic  circle  he  was  the  kindest  little 
creature  imaginable,  and  had  clearly  the  heart  that  could 
feel  for  another.  His  greatest  accomplishment  next  tc 
begging  was  barking  ; and  it  often  used  to  puzzle  me  how  so 
much  bark  could  come  out  of  such  a small  dog.  I brought 
him  with  me  to  Victoria  Street,  where  he  died  of  old  age, 
and  we  had  him  buried  in  Hyde  Park,  and  I will  never  have 
another  dog. 

It  was  the  sight  of  the  children  merrily  “wolfing”  their 
tea,  that  brought  back  the  image  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  with  his 
many  aliases,  to  my  mind.  To  be  sure,  the  children  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  did  not  bark ; but  it  was  enrapturing  to  listen 
to  their  rippling  laughter  and  chatter.  When  at  length  their 
repast  was  over,  they  scattered  again,  and  went  trotting 
about  the  Palace,  pattering  with  their  small  feet  like  so  many 
armies  of  white  mice,  and  then  pouring  out  down  the  great 
staircase  by  the  fountains  into  the  gardens,  gambolling  and 
racing,  and  sliding  down  steep  embankments,  and  enjoying 
themselves  with  a thoroughness  of  glee,  that  to  my  mind  only 
English  children  can  display. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  not  only  a great  school  of  artistic  and 
technical  education,  and  a place  of  varied  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment, but  it  is  likewise  the  finest  playground  for  children  in  the 
whole  kingdom  ; and,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  happiness 
and  the  public  morality,  it  ought  to  have  a handsome  endow- 
ment from  the  State.  It  is  wicked  and  nonsensical  to  assert 
that  private  enterprise,  and  private  enterprise  alone,  should 
be  the  purveyor  of  amusement  to  the  poeple.  It  is 
idle,  wicked,  and  mendacious  into  the  bargain,  to  say  that 
the  State  cannot  afford  to  endow  such  a thoroughly  national 
institution  as  the  Crystal  Palace.  How  many  thousand 
pounds  a year  do  we  blow  away  in  gunpowder  on  Woolwich 
Common,  or  on  Southsea  Beach?  How  many  thousands  more 
have  we  recently  spent  on  torpedoes — beshrew  their  murderous 
name — which  are  being  tested,  and  turn  out  to  be  utterly 
worthless  ? 

You  are  not  to  think  that  these  legions  of  little  ones  were 
destitute  of  adult  guides,  philosophers  and  friends,  or  that 
they  were  allowed  to  wander  about-  the  Palace  and  grounds 
at  their  own  sweet  wills,  or  revel  entirely  in  their  own  devices 
in  the  way  of  play.  When  we  had  had  our  own  dinner,  and 
I came  out  into  the  garden  about  eight  o’clock  to  smoke  a 
cigar,  the  children  in  regiments,  in  battalions,  in  squadrons 
and  platoons,  were  being  marshalled  and  formed  in  line  for 
the  purpose  of  merrily  marching  them  towards  the  entrance 
leading  to  the  railway  stations;  or,  rather  might  they  be 
likened  to  so  many  flocks  of  sheep  under  the  guardianship 
of  careful  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who,  with  walking 
sticks  and  umbrellas  in  lieu  of  crooks,  were  collecting  the 
lambs  and  gently  gathering  up  those  who  were  straying ; 
and  who,  although  to  the  stranger  the  children  might  have 
been  at  teatime,  or  at  their  games,  even  as  “ forty  feeding  like 
one,”  were  evidently  familiar  with  the  faces  of  everyone  of 
their  young  charges.  It  was  growing  dusk,  ere  the  last  flock 
had  got  well  on  their  way  out  of  the  Palace  ; but,  in  the  remote 
distance,  one  could  hear  their  shrill  cheering  as  they  entered 
the  carriages  which  were  to  take  them  home,  a little  tired 
perhaps,  but  ah,  so  happy  1 
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As  to  ourselves,  we  lingered  in  the  Palace  grounds  till  the 
dusk  had  deepened  into  night ; and  driving  home  through 
the  green  lanes,  one  of  our  companions,  a lady,  undertook  to 
count  the  couples  of  sweethearts  whom  we  encountered 
placidly  strolling  along  in  the  moonlight.  She  left  off  at  a 
hundred  and  eighty  seven,  by  which  time  we  were  in  sight  of 
the  late  Bon  Marche,  Brixton.  After  that  there  were  no  more 
sweethearts;  there  were  only  the  blazing  gas,  and  the  blinding 
electric  light,  and  the  striving,  palpitating  crowds,  filling  the 
streets  of  Nineveh,  that  great  city. 

No  sweethearting  couples  did  I count ; for  all  the  time  that 
I had  passed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  all  the  way  home,  I 
had  been  thinking  of  the  magnificent  Pleasure  Dome,  which 
the  genius  of  Joseph  Paxton  imagined,  and  which  the  will  of 
the  Nation,  guided  by  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and  good  Prince 
Consort,  decreed.  I witnessed  the  opening  of  the"  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen ; and  I 
can  see  her  in  the  mirror  of  my  memory  now,  with  the  Prince 
Consort,  in  a Field  Marshal’s  uniform,  by  her  side.  With  her, 
also,  were  the  little  Princess,  eleven  years  old,  who  is  now  the 
Empress  Frederick  of  Germany,  and  a little  boy  a year 
younger  arrayed  in  Highland  dress,  and  who  is  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.  I can  see  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  lawn  sleeves  pronouncing  the  benediction  on 
the  enterprise  that  day  inaugurated ; and  then  the  Sovereign, 
with  her  Consort  and  her  children,  followed  by  the  Primate 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Judges,  and  a host  of  great 
officers  of  State,  courtiers,  diplomatists.  Exhibition  com- 
missioners, and  committeemen,  made  the  circuit  of  the  entire 
building  : the  route  being  kept  by  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
with  their  glittering  halberts,  and  the  Royal  trumpeters  mean- 
while blaring  out  joyous  fanfares  from  their  silver  trumpets. 

You  know  that  when  the  Great  Exhibition  of ’51  had  run  its 
marvellous  and  unprecedented  course,  notwithstanding  the 
bitter  opposition  of  good  old  cranky  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  who 
was  continually  thanking  Providence  that  he  had  never 
entered  “ the  bazaar  full  of  rubbish,’’  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
somehow  or  another,  transported  to  a site  near  Upper  Nor- 
wood, which,  although  not  actually  in  Sydenham,  the  greater 
part  being  in  Lambeth  parish,  is  always  considered  to  belong 
to  Sydenham.  How  they  got  the  thousands  of  tons  of  iron^ 
and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  panes  of  glass  to 
Sydenham  Hill,  there  is  no  room  here  to  describe,  if  indeed 
I could  tell  the  tale.  I only  know  that  the  thing  was  done  ; 
and  that  visiting  the  works  in  progress  at  Sydenham  some 
time  in  1853,  I wrote  in  Household  Words  an  article  entitled 
“ Fairy  Land  in  ’54,”  pointing  out  what  would  be  the  chief 
attractions  in  the  Palace  and  grounds,  then  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion. 

Perhaps  after  all  that  which  was,  humanly  speaking,  a 
fairy  structure,  was  brought  from  Hyde  Park  to  Sydenham 
on  a magician’s  carpet ; but  whether  that  was  the  case,  or 
whether  the  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  and  glass  were  conveyed 
to  Sydenham  in  balloons,  or  in  Pickford’s  or  Carter-Paterson’s 
vans,  there  stands  the  Palace,  the  rebuilding  of  which  I 
watched  just  as  I had  done  its  original  edification  in  London. 
The  party  which  visited  the  fairy-land  that  was  to  be,  and 
which  left  London  on  a murky  late  October  day,  comprised 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  himself;  Mr.  William  Henry  Wills,  the 
assistant  editor  of  Household  Words;  the  famous  dramatist, 
essayist,  and  wit,  Douglas  Jerrold  ; Mark  Lemon,  the  editor 
of  Punch  ; Owen  Jones,  the  decorative  architect,  and  author 
of  “ The  Grammar  of  Ornament  ” ; Charles  Knight,  of  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  History  of  England,  and  Shakespearian 
Commentary’s  fame,  and  your  humble  servant,  with  the 
exception  of  whom,  not  one  of  that  merry  band  of  pilgrims 
to  Sydenham  survives.  We  tramped  manfully  for  a good  two 
hours  through  the  stiff  soil  from  which  was  rising  a structure 
more  wonderful  even  than  its  forerunner ; but  I fail  to  re- 
member the  hotel  at  which  we  afterwards  dined.  Possibly  it 
was  a humble  village  inn  at  Beulah  Spa— for  the  transforma- 
tion of  Sydenham,  Anerley,  and  Upper  Norwood  into  a 
handsome  surburban  city,  as  beautiful  and  as  smiling 
perhaps  as  one  of  those  twenty-two  cities  which  once  glorified 


the  now  desolate  Campagna  of  Rome,  had  not  then  been 
begun. 

Still,  the  hill  to  be  crowned  by  the  Palace  and  grounds 
commanded  a prospect  which,  if  it  did  not  equal  in  sublimity 
that  of  the  hills  which  girdle  Rome,  yet  possessed 
features  of  unequalled  loveliness  in  richly  wooded  and  softly 
undulating  plains,  rising  at  last  to  the  distant  acclivities 
of  Kent  and  Surrey.  I was  at  the  opening  at  the  Palace  in 
*854  j.  but  ere  that  pageant  took  place,  I dined  as  a guest  of 
the  distinguished  comparative  anatomist,  Mr.  Waterhouse 
Hawkins,  in  the  interior  of  the  model  of  some  gigantic 
Saurian,  on  a margin  of  the  lake,  where  also  were  to  be  seen 
other  life-sized  models  of  the  former  gigantic  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  I cannot  remember  whether  it  was  in  the  stomach 
of  the  Iguanodon,  or  in  that  of  the  Malmotherium,  the  A110- 
plotherium,  the  Plesiosaurus,  or  the  Megathrium,  that  we 
feasted ; but  we  did  hold  a very  joyous  banquet  in  an  im- 
provised dining-room  not  much  larger  than  the  cabin  of  a 
small  yacht. 

Another  exceptional  dinner  that  I partook  of  within  the 
walls  of  the  Palace  itself  was  about  a year  after  it  had  been 
opened.  Shareholders  did  not  then  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Palace  on  Sundays  ; but  I happened  to  know  one 
of  the  early  Directors  of  the  Company.  I wds  one  of  a small 
party  of  his  personal  friends  who  went  down  to  the  Palace 
one  Sunday  afternoon  and  dined  in  the  Alhambra  Court. 

e squatted  on  our  hams  a la  burke  round  the  Fountain  of 
the  Fions,  and  the  bill  of  fare  comprised  pillafs  and  kibabs, 
which  we  pretended  to  like  and  didn’t ; and  then  we  proceeded 
to  the  terrace  to  enjoy  narghiles  and  chiboucks,  and  pretended 
to  like  the  Latakia  tobacco  and  the  thick  grouty  Mocha 
coffee  which  accompanied  the  pipes  ; but  I am  afraid  we  liked 
those  postprandial  refreshments  no  more  than  we  had  done  our 
pillafs  and  kibabs.  You  very  rarely  see  a narghile,  which  is  the 
Turkish  equivalent  for  the  Indian  hookah  in  Constantinople, 
in  the  present  day.  It  has  been  dethroned  by  the  cigarette;  and 
indeed,  the  last  time  that  I was  in  the  Levant  it  was  not 
until  the  steamer  touched  at  the  Greek  island  of  Syra,  where 
we  spent  a few  hours,  that  I could  manage  to  obtain  at  the 
cafe  a narghile  on  which  to  experiment.  The  pipe  had  to  be 
“ cooked,”  or  preliminarily  smoked,  in  the  kitchen  before  it 
was  brought  up  to  me,  for,  to  the  Oriental  mind,  no  Frank  is 
capable  of  drawing  the  first  twenty  puffs  through  the  glass 
reservoir,  filled  with  rose  water,  and  so,  through  many  con- 
volutions, through  the  amber  mouthpiece  between  his  lips. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  however,  I did  manage  to  purchase 
a narghile  in  the  Bezesteen  at  Stamboul ; and  taking  it  to  the 
house  of  my  dear  friend— now,  alas ! deceased— Mr.  Eugene 
Schuyler,  who  was  at  the  time  Consul-General  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  we  had  a narghile  seance.  It 
was  scarcely  a success,  and  I speedily  abandoned  my  own 
hookah  for  a cigar.  Schuyler  managed  his  narghile,  with 
that  phlegmatic  determination  worthy  of  a member  of  an 
ancient  Dutch  long-piped  smoking  family.  An  American 
friend  of  his,  who  had  come  to  Turkey  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  early  Byzantine  architecture,  and  who  was 
so  venturous  as  to  struggle  with  the  old-fashioned  Turkish 
pipe,  had  an  experience  of  it  not  altogether  agreeable.  He 
had  been  drawing  away  at  a narghile  for  about  a minute  and  a 
half,  when  we  noticed  that  his  countenance  grew  first  very 
yellow,,  then  very  green,  and  then  very  white.  “ How  do  you 
like  it,  we  asked.  “ Oh  !”  he  replied,  in  a very  faint  voice,  and 
with  many  gasps,  it  is  delicious,  it  is  ethereal — it’s  heavenly 
it  s I don  t think  I shall  live  five  minutes ,"  and  he  tumbled 
off  the  divan  on  to  the  carpet  in  a dead  faint.  To  be  quite 
Oriental,  our  friend  had  swallowed  the  smoke,  which  we  had 
to  press  and  pummel,  and  knead  out  of  him  in  spirals  issuing 
from  his  nostiilsand  his  mouth,  and,  as  I thought,  from  his  eyes 
and  his  ears.  We  got  him  round  at  last,  by  the  administration 
of  a liquid  a little  stronger  than  sherbet ; but  he  declared  that 
that  particular  narghile,  the  first  that  he  had  ever  tried  to 
smoke,  should  likewise  be  the  last.  In  all  probability  he  kept 
his  word. 

G.  A.  S. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


IX. 

DOWN  THE  THAMES. 

What  happy  memories  are  associated  with  these  words, 
it  Down  the  Thames,”  and  for  how  many  blissful  hours  are 
we  not  indebted  to  Father  Thames ! In  the  sober  sanctity  of 
one’s  study  at  midday,  and  away,  dreamily  floating  “ down 
the  Thames,”  some  hundred  and  twenty  miles  off,  that  same 
evening,  offers  as  pleasant  a contrast  in  life  as  we  can  picture. 
And  what  different  creatures  we  are  all  at  the  end  of  that  run 
“down  the  Thames ! ” We  have  washed  out  the  heavily  laden 
tissues  with  the  fresh  air  on  the  breezy  reaches  of  the  river  ; 
the  sallow  “ London  smoke  ” hue  has  given  place  to  a fresh 
and  bright  colour,  if  we  are  a little  tanned  by  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind.  The  brain  works  more  willingly  and  readily 
under  the  influence  of  the  healthier  blood,  cares  come  more 
lightly,  work  comes  easier,  and  physically  and  mentally  we 
tackle  to  all  the  better  for  this  brief  holiday  on  the  Thames. 

There  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  such  a trip  can  pro- 
duce the  effect  it  does  in  so  short  a time.  Everything,  from 
start  to  finish,  .combines  to  produce  it— the  most  healthful 
exercise,  the  constant  life  in  the  open  air,  the  exquisite  and 
incessantly  changing  scenery,  the  mental  treat  in  the  various 
objects  of  interest — antiquarian,  historical,  archaeological— 
we  meet  with  on  our  journey,  and  within  easy  access,  added  to 
the  sense  of  freedom  from  restraint,  and,  at  times,  a certain 
tinge  of  adventure — all  combine  to  invigorate  both  mind  and 
body.  Yes,  those  who  have  not  “ done  ” the  Thames  from 
Lechlade  to  Putney  have  missed  one  of  the  greatest  treats 

in  England.  ‘ . . 

And  the  one  way,  we  contend,  to  see  the  Thames  is  in  a 
rowing  boat.  Those  who  cannot,  or  will  not  go  in  a pleasure 
boat,  must  content  themselves  with  a steam  launch,  or  take 
the  trip  in  the  steamer  running  twice  weekly  from  London 
to  Oxford  and  back.  But  those  have  not  really  seen  the 
beauties  of  the  Thames,  who  have  not  explored  all  its 
lovely  nooks,  side  streams,  tributaries,  and  picturesque 
islands,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  owes  its  title  of  “The 
King  of  Island  Rivers  ; ” they  must  loiter  under  the  over- 
hanging woods,  which  here  and  there  sweep  down  to  its 
shady  banks ; they  must  linger  and  watch  the  effects  of  the 
retreating  sun  on  the  beautiful  landscapes  that  every  now  and 
then  break  on  them,  and  which  tempt  the  sculler  to  lag  and 
the  tower  to  slacken  rope,  so  as  to  gaze,  and  gaze,  and  yet 
never  tire  of  gazing. 

Those  who  would  see  the  Thames  aright  must  ride  over  its 
waters  when  they  are  jewelled  by  the  sun  s declining  beams, 
when  the  grey  tints  of  evening  fall  on  wood,  glen,  and  distant 
spire,  until  the  pale  moon  again  lights  up  the  scene,  and  the 
silvery  ripples  play  around  the  boat,  and  the  only  sound  heard 
is  the  note  of  the  nightingale  or  the  call  of  the  distant  cuckoo. 
They  must  row  through  miles  of  water  lilies,  and,  far  away 
from  “ the  madding  crowd,”  realise  that  such  solitude 
has  its  special  charms : not  all  solitude  perchance,  but  such 
loneliness  as  is  only  happily  interfered  with  by  the  gentle 
hum  of  some  homely  song  by  a fair  companion  in  the 
boat’s  stern,  or  the  “look  out”  warning  of  the  steerer,  and 
the  rumble  of  the  passing  team  on  the  towing-path.  We 
advise  all  who  have  not  been  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames, 
and  who  love  that  privacy  which  they  begin  to  lose  during  the 
boating  season  from  Oxford  down,  to  row  from  Lechlade 
(where  there  is  a station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway), 
stopping  the  night  at  Eynsham,  where  they  can  put  up  at 
the  “ Red  Lion  ” or  the  “ Swan.”  If  they  reach  Lechlade 
late  the  previous  evening  they  can  stay  at  the  “ New  Inn  ” or 
“ Red  Lion,”  and  start  early  the  next  morning,  when  the 
first  experience  of  Locks  on  the  Thames  will  be  made  at  St. 
John’s  Lock,  some  forty  of  which  similar  obstructions  are  to 
be  met  between  this  point  and  Teddington. 

Thereis  a lesson  of  “ give  and  take  ” to  be  learnt  on  the  Thames, 
especially  in  getting  in  and  out  of  locks,  not  to  be  despised—^ 


lessons  in  civility  and  politeness,  courtesy  and  forbearance. 
New  hands  are  also  taught  the  lesson  of  caution  in  locks,  the 
value  of  boat-hooks,  and  the  awkwardness  of  the  coveted 
outrigger.  This  we  learned  the  first  time  we  rowed  the 
Thames  single-handed  from  Oxford  to  London  in  an  out- 
rigged  dipgy,  when,  but  for  the  timely  help  of  a friendly 
hand,  we  should  certainly  have  come  to  grief  in  a crowded 
lock  in  which  was  a large  steam  launch.  We  do  not  forget 
one  row  from  Lechlade  to  Eynsham,  as  it  was  done  in  a 
terrific  thunderstorm,  the  flashes  playing  about  in  uncom- 
fortable proximity  the  entire  time.  Such  whims  on  the  part 
of  the  weather  authorities  we  must  be  prepared  for  on  the 
river.  Starting  one  uncertain  morning  from  Henley  the  rain 
never  ceased  for  a moment  until  we  came  in  sight  of  Windsor 
Castle  towers.  Rowing  the  entire  journey  in  a waterproof 
we  had  occasion  to  remember  that  dreary  pull. 

Nor  are  the  gales  one  sometimes  encounters  on  the  Thames 
to  be  despised.  One  such  we  came  in  for  a few  years  since  on 
the  reach  below  Wallingford  ; it  was  part  of  a storm  which 
raged  over  the  Southern  Counties  on  the  same  day.  We 
thought  sometimes  we  should  have  been  swamped,  and  never 
have  we  experienced  greater  relief  than  when  we  reached 
— at  ten  o’clock  at  night — Caversham  Bridge. 

Many  experiences  we  could  give  of  the  Thames  in  punt, 
canoe,  and  skiff ; of  camps,  picnic,  fete,  regatta,  and  the 
casual  struggle  in  the  row  down.  But  this  is  not  our  object.  Mr. 
Jerome  has  forestalled  us  here,  and  our  readers  must  interview 
“ Montmorency  ” if  they  would  realise  all  the  funny  exigencies 
of  an  aquatic  excursion  on  the  Thames.  For  a seven  days’ 
easy  row  down  stream,  we  recommend  the  first  day  Lech- 
lade to  Eynsham,  delaying  on  the  way  at  the  most  comfort- 
able little  “ Trout  Inn  ” at  Tadpole  Bridge,  near  which 
there  is  some  excellent  fishing,  and  w'here  we  have  been 
most  comfortably  housed.  On  a fine  August  day  this  is  a 
splendid  spin,  and  we  can  hardly  realise  that  the  narrow 
river  is  the  same  that  widens  out  into  the  expansive  reaches 
we  meet  below  Wallingford,  and  thence  “flows  briskly  on, 
ambitious  now  to  pay  a larger  tribute  to  the  sovereign  sea.” 
The  second  day  we  row  from  Eynsham  to  Abingdon,  passing 
Oxford,  where  we  delay  for  a ramble  and  lunch,  leaving  the 
boat  at  Salter’s,  from  which  builders  we  may  in  passing  say 
we  have  for  years  had  boats  on  hire  and  have  always  been 
well  and  courteously  treated.  Salter’s  little  “ Guide  to  the 
Thames  ” is  a most  useful  shilling’s  worth  for  the  oarsman 
or  angler  to  invest  in,  as  is  also  Reynolds’  Map  of  the 
Thames  (174,  Strand),  giving  all  the  distances  and  marking 
the  different  weirs  and  locks. 

Before  reaching  Abingdon  in  the  evening  we  are  rewarded 
by  the  lovely  view  of  the  beautiful  woods  of  Nuneham,  on 
our  right,  extending  for  some  two  miles.  We  have  time  after 
dinner  for  a stroll  round  ancient  Abingdon,  its  old  church  and 
almshouses.  Next  day  we  make  for  Wallingford,  perhaps 
the  most  uninteresting  row,  so  far  as  scenery  is  concerned, 
and  here  we  can  guarantee  good  fare  and  comfort  at  the 
“ George  ” Hotel.  Leaving  Wallingford  the  following 
morning,  we  row  to  Streatley,  where  we  lay  aside  the  oar  for  a 
ramble  about  Goring  and  stroll  up  Streatley  Hill,  after  which 
we  paddle  on  to  Pangbourne,  where  we  rest  for  the  night  at 
the  “George”  or  “Elephant.”  Lovely  spots  are  Goring,  Pang- 
bourne,  and  Mapledurham,  and  hard  to  be  beaten  in 
picturesqueness  on  any  portion  of  the  Thames.  The  next 
day  we  row  to  HenLy,  distant  about  15  miles,  passing  on 
our  way  Reading  and  Caversham,  at  the  pretty  Bridge  Hotel 
of  which  landing  place  we  lunch.  Our  next  spin  covers  that 
most  exquisite  bit  of  river  scenery,  the  row  from  Henley 
to  Windsor,  including  Medmenham,  Great  Marlow,  Cook- 
ham,  Maidenhead,  and  the  approach  to  Windsor,  with  the 
views  of  Windsor  Castle  in  the  distance.  At  Windsor  we 
rest  at  the  Bridge  Hotel,  and  the  next  day  complete  our 
“ Down  the  Thames  ” row  by  a pull  to  Teddington  Lock, 
where  we  deliver  up  our  boat  and  take  the  train  for  Waterloo, 
after  as  profitable  a week  in  search  of  health  and  pleasure  as 
it  is  possible  to  spend. 

Reflex. 
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1 THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 

***  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


THE  FAMILY  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

Brighton. 

My  Dear  Miss  Tabinet, — Necessity  more  than  inclination 
brought  me  to  the  seaside  this  week,  and  while  sitting  on  the 
beach  in  my  hours  of  idleness  my  thoughts  turned  to  specu- 
lating on  the  probable  joys  of  a day  by  the  sea,  and  I wondered 
whether  such  days  come  as  a blessing  or  the  reverse  to  such 
people,  say,  as  a hard-working  mechanic  with  a wife  and  four 
or  five  children.  From  what  I have  observed  on  sundry 
occasions,  I should  be  inclined  to  suspect  the  joys  and  troubles 
are  about  equally  balanced,  though  a visit  to  the  seaside  for 
a single  day  under  such  circumstances  must  often  be  fraught 
with  more  pain  and  labour  to  the  wife  and  mother  than  can 
possibly  balance,  with  any  degree  of  equality,  the  joys  of  such 
an  outing.  She  must  of  necessity  rise  at  an  abnormally  early 
hour  and  begin  her  holiday  (?)  by  washing  and  dressing  her 
five  children,  getting  their  breakfast,  tidying  up  her  house  a 
bit,  and  putting  on  her  own  holiday  gear.  Then  the  start 
must  be  made  pretty  early,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  time  to  get 
to  the  station  and  secure  tickets  for  the  cheap  excursion  train 
by  which  the  family  intend  travelling.  Getting  to  the  station 
is  usually  a tedious,  worrying  sort  of  journey  in  itself.  During 
the  anxious  time  of  waiting  for  the  omnibus  which  they  elect 
to  ride  in,  the  children  are  a source  of  constant  anxiety ; they  hop 
about  in  the  most  mischievous  manner,  their  parents 
varying  their  remarks  on  speculating  about  the  weather, 
with  “Take  care  you  don’t  fall,  Jimmy,”  and  “ Mind  how  you 
cross  the  road,  Mary  Ann,”  or  “ Do  keep  quiet,  you  boys,  you 
fidget  me  to  death.  ’ If  the  husband  is  a kindly  sort  of  man, 
he  will  usually  carry  the  baby,  and  keep  an  eye  on  one  of  the 
other  children,  giving  it  strict  injunctions  to  “ lay  hold  ” of 
his  coat  tails  when  crossing  the  road.  The  wife  will  look  after 
the  other  three  olive  branches,  and  thus,  after  encountering 
not  a few  small  difficulties,  they  arrive  at  the  terminus,  hot,  and 
perhaps  a trifle  dusty,  but  patient  and  expectant. 

A certain  amount  of  unpleasantness  accrues  while  taking  the 
tickets,  on  account  of  the  pushing  proclivities  of  the  crowd  ; but 
the  worthy  husband,  having  for  the  moment  relinquished  the 
baby  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  manfully  pushes  with  the  rest,  and 
presently  emerges  from  the  barrier,  tickets  in  hand,  and,  after 
once  more  relieving  his  wife  of  the  baby,  the  family  find  them- 
selves comfortably  ensconced  in  a third-class  carriage.  The 
children  are  full  of  eager  anticipation  of  pleasures  to  come, 
and  keep  quiet  for  a short  time  as  they  gaze  about,  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  the  situation;  but,  thelittleonessoon  become 
restive,  and  commence  to  poke  their  heads  out  of  window, 
clamber  on  the  seats  of  the  carriage,  tread  on  people’s  toes,  and 
behave  in  the  frolicsome  manner  that  is  usually  so  irritating 
to  other  occupants  of  the  carriage  who  may  not  be  blessed 
•vith  a family  and  its  attendant  worries.  Should  there  happen 
to  be  two  families  in  one  compartment  they  generally  make 
friendly  overtures  to  each  other,  which  often  end  in  the  direst 
disaster,  the  little  ones  coming  to  grief  through  differences 
ot  opinion  as  to  whose  turn  it  is  to  look  out  of  window, 
these  dissensions  frequently  terminate  by  the  aggrieved 
party  setting  up  a dismal  howl,  which  is  aggravated  by  a 
severe  slap  from  the  maternal  hand,  administered  with  a view 


of  .giving  the  offender  “ something  to  cry  for.”  It  certainly 
has  the  desired  effect,  and  matters  are  not  made  more 
comfortable  by  the  brotherly  admonition  of,  “ Shut  up,  can’t 
you  ? accompanied  by  a sly  pinch  from  the  fraternal  fingers 
nearest  the  culprit.  Refreshments,  in  the  shape  of  gingerbread 
nuts,  will  sometimes  soothe  the  sufferer,  and  comparative 
tranquility  will  reign  again. 

When  at  last  the  train  steams  into  Brighton,  and  the 
“ trippers  ” proceed  to  alight,  the  parents  feel  so  utterly 
weary  with  their  ineffectual  efforts  at  keeping  the  peace 
that  they  are  glad  to  stop  at  the  first  inn  or  coffee 
shop  they  come  to  and  have  something,  either  teetotal 
or  otherwise,  to  refresh  their  “innards”  before  making 
for  the  beach.  Then,  with  the  long  line  of  holiday  folk,  they 
stream  along  in  happy,  careless  fashion,  intent  on  enjoying 
to  the  full  their  brief  spell  of  relaxation  from  their  every- 
day labours.  At  length  the  beach  is  reached.  The 
children  paddle  and  make  sand  castles  to  their  heart’s 
content,  while  the  tired  wife  puts  up  her  umbrella  to  shield 
her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  settles  herself 
down  for  a few  brief  hours  of  unaccustomed  laziness.  The 
sense  of  rest  which  creeps  over  her  is  worth  all  the  toil  and 
worry  she  has  gone  through  to  get  it,  and  even  worth  the 
struggle  yet  to  come  which  she  will  have  to  encounter  on  the 
return  journey.  The  good  soul  loves  her  little  ones,  and  will 
endure  much  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  a day’s  treat  ; and  if 
it  is  a pleasure  to  her  to  bring  them  out  on  this  toilsome 
holiday  who  shall  dare  to  say  she  is  wrong  ? Serenely  con- 
tented to  see  her  off-spring  enjoying  themselves,  she  drops 
into  a sweet  dreamless  sleep,  lulled  into  blissful  unconscious- 
ness of  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  busy  world  by  the  soft 
persistent  lapping  of  the  waves  as  they  advance  and  retreat 
in  their  never  ceasing  movement. 

I think  the  engaged  couples  have  the  best  time  on  these 
excursion  days.  They  have  only  themselves  to  think  of,  and 
they  certainly  carry  out  their  mission  with  praiseworthy  ardour 
and  reckless  prodigality.  They  buy  fruit  from  every  itinerant 
fruiterer  they  meet ; they  drink  lemonade  or  ginger  beer  and 
eat  sandwiches  of  alarming  proportions  with  a magnificent 
disregard  for  the  inevitable  feeling  of  “ stodginess  ” this  kind 
of  fare  always  leaves  on  its  victims ; they  laugh  and  make 
merry  the  live-long  day  ; have  their  photographs  taken  in 
attitudes  that  have  been  popular  since  the  days  of  Daguerre, 
when  photography  first  came  into  vogue  ; they  ride  stubborn 
donkeys,  and  try  to  manage  a boat  with  refreshing  confidence 
and  charming  impartiality.  There  is  no  envy  smouldering  in 
the  breasts  of  these  happy,  contented  beings  ; they  have  no 
wish  to  be  anyone  but  themselves  ; they  are  perfectly,  entirely 
satisfied,  and  have  not  a particle  of  ambition  beyond  the 
happiness  of  the  moment,  and  the  somewhat  overpowering 
attentions  of  their  sweetheart. 

The  intensely  disagreeable  element  in  a holiday  party  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  irritates  one  to  the  verge  of  despair  by  con- 
stantly mentioning  how  much  better  they  could  have  arranged 
their  family  outing  if  matters  had  been  left  in  their  hands. 
They  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  can  set  everyone  by  the 
ears,  as  it  were,  and  make  them  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
They  find  a gruesome  pleasure  in  finding  fault  from  the  time 
they  start  till  the  time  they  return.  Such  people  pay  their 
money  apparently  with  a view  to  having  a pleasant  day,  but 
no  sooner  have  they  parted  with  the  coin  than  an  uneasy  fear 
sets  in  that  they  are  not  getting  full  value  for  their  money. 

1 hey  tell  the  vendors  of  food  their  eatables  are  atrociously 
dear  and  by  no  means  good  ; they  even  try  to  get  a reduction 
for  quantity  in  consequence  of  the  inferiority  of  the  article, 
and  end  by  making  their  relations  and  friends  ashamed  of 
having  come  out  with  them. 

To  watch  the  different  ways  people  enjoy  or  endure  a 
day  s holiday  by  the  sea,  is  the  delight  of 

Your  contemplative  friend,  Helen  Armful. 


n,JTi1's  belil^  a Holiday  Number,  the  Boudoir  correspondence  is  held  over. 
1 ne  Ihree  Women  also  desire  to  inform  several  correspondents  who  have 
written  requesting  answers  privately  that  these  have  been  deierred  tor  a 
lew  days,  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances.} 
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SYNOPSIS. 

CHAPS  1 and  2.— Oscar  Ford,  having  awakened,  in  a small  country  house  at  Fallington, 
after  a long  term  of  unconsciousness,  makes  inquiry  of  his  relatives  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
illness  and  the  unaccountable  absence  of  his  best  friend,  Herbert  Wayne.  He  discovers 
that  he  himself  has  been  temporarily  insane,  but  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  refuse  to 
give  him  any  information  concerning  his  missing  friend.  There  is  some  mystery  about 
him  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  Ford  determines  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of 
him. 

CHAPS  3 and  4. — The  family  of  Oscar  Ford  and  his  attendant,  Tom  Carter,  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  him  amused  and  quiet,  but  he  is  impatient  ot  this  restraint,  and  more 
than  ever  eager  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Herbert  Wayne’s  absence.  After  a time  he 
learns  that  John  Gregory,  a former  companion  of  Wayne  and  himself,  is  expected  at 
Fallington,  and  he  resolves  to  question  him  about  their  missing  friend. 

CHAPS.  5 and  6.— John  Gregory  arrives.  Oscar  Ford  does  not  like  him,  especially  as 
he  formerly  paid  attentions  to  Ford’s  sister  Amy,  who  was  beloved  by  Herbert  Wayne. 
But  he  seeks  an  opportunity  of  questioning  Gregory  concerning  the  missing  man. 
Gregory  admits  that  Wayne  Is  no  longer  living,  and  the  shock  of  the  news  causes  Ford 
to  fall  insensible  to  the  ground. 

CHAPS.  7 and  8.-Oscar  Ford  having  recovered  from  his  swoon  makes  further  inquiry 
as  to  the  fate  of  Herbert  Wayne  and  elicits  from  Gregory  the  fact  that  Wayne  met  with 
a violent  death.  Gregory  then  returns  to  town.  Ford,  greatly  perplexed  at  the  vague 
information  given  to  bimi  resolves  to  make  inquiries  in  London  and  secretly  takes 
flight  from  Fallington. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

In  Town. 

! T,he  journey  from  Fallington  to  London  occupies  about 
three  hours.  There  is  a branch  line  to  Horminster,  the 
cathedral  city  of  the  county,  where  you  join  the  main  line 
and  “ change  ” for  the  express  and  fast  trains.  My  father 
was  accustomed  to  leave  town  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  generally  arrived  at  our  villa  about  noon.  If  he  returned 
on  Monday — and  sometimes  he  remained  with  us  a day  longer 
,_he  would  reach  London  at  about  the  same  time. 

I had  taken  my  flight  on  a Tuesday,  Mr.  Ford  having  left 
us  on  the  previous  day,  so  that  I had  all  the  rest  of  the  week 
before  me  to  prosecute  my  inquiries  and  return  before  the 
day  of  his  visit.  It  was  not  that  I wanted  to  avoid  him  or 
conceal  my  action.  I only  wished  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
which  I had  so  long  and  so  eagerly  desired  before  meeting 
him  again. 

Indeed,  it  caused  me  no  slight  pang  of  conscience  thus  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  my  family  and  give  them  occasion  even 
for  a temporary  anxiety  on  my  account.  As  I travelled 
swiftly  up  to  town  I pictured  to  myself  the  alarm  with  which 
my  dear  mother  would  receive  my  note ; and,  as  I could  not 
understand  the  motives  which  prompted  her  and  the  rest  to 
keep  me  so  fast  a prisoner  and  shut  out  from  me  all  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  of  Herbert’s  death,  I could  not  tell  what 
dreadful  apprehensions  might  be  excited  in  her  mind  by  my 
disappearance. 

Yet  what  could  she  have  to  fear  ? I was  running  into  no 
danger.  My  simple  object  was  to  ascertain  a certain  fact, 
and  I was  fully  prepared  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  news,  how- 
ever terrible  it  might  be.  I was  ready  for  the  very  worst  that 
could  be  imagined,  and  resolved  to  face  it  with  all  the  courage 
and  fortitude  I could  command. 

I was  well  furnished  with  funds  for  my  expedition.  My 
father  had  always  made  me  a liberal  allowance  and  he  did  not 
suspend  it  even  during  my  illness.  That  is  to  say,  he  left  it 
to  accumulate,  so  that  on  my  recovery  I had  in  hand  a very 
substantial  amount  of  money.  I was  sincerely  reluctant  to 
use  my  comparative  wealth  in  a way  which  he  had  never 
anticipated,  but  I reflected  that  I was  applying  it  to  a legiti- 
mate and  even  necessary  purpose  which  I had  resolved  at  any 
cost  to  accomplish. 
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But  how  was  I to  set  about  my  quest  for  information?  I had 
thought  of  that,  as  may  be  supposed.  The  task,  it  seemed  to 
me,  would  be  easy  enough.  I had  only  to  pay  a visit  to  any 
of  our  friends  who  happened  also  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  Herbert  Wayne,  and  from  one  or  the  other  of  them  I 
could  no  doubt  learn  what  I wished  to  know.  If  he  had  in- 
deed met  his  death  by  violence  the  fact  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  probably  also  of  public  inquiry,  and  the 
circumstances  of  course  could  not  have  been  forgotten. 

The  Newtons,  the  Ardwicks,  the  Jamesons— any  of  our 
acquaintances  must  know  all  about  it,  and  I could  probably 
get  the  information  1 wanted  at  the  first  house  I should  visit. 
At  any  rate,  I was  determined  not  to  return  to  Fallington 
until  I had  obtained  it. 

Who  could  prevent  me  ? What  could  stop  me  ? Ah  1 there 
was  a possibility  which  I had  not  hitherto  foreseen.  Three 
hours  at  least  must  elapse  before  my  arrival  in  London. 
What  if  my  mother,  in  her  fear  for  my  safety,  should  have 
telegraphed  to  my  father,  informing  him  of  my  escape  and 
begging  him  to  intercept  me  ? There  would  be  ample  time  for 
her  message  to  reach  him  and  bring  him  down  to  the  London 
terminus  before  my  arrival,  and  once  in  my  father’s  hands,  I 
could  do  nothing. 

So  it  was  with  a feeling  of  nervous  dread  that  I approached 
the  great  city,  over  which  hung  a pall  of  fog  and  smoke,  so 
different  from  the  bright  clear  sky  I had  left  behind.  The 
sight  of  London  alarmed  and  depressed  me,  but  I had  a task 
to  fulfil  and  I was  determined  to  go  through  with  it. 

The  train  glided  into  the  gloomy  station,  in  which  the  gas 
flared  although  it  was  noonday.  But  few  passengers  alighted, 
and  there  were  still  fewer  people  on  the  platform  awaiting 
expected  friends.  I eagerly  and  anxiously  surveyed  the 
scene,  my  heart  beating  with  apprehension  lest  I should 
encounter  my  father.  But  no ; he  was  not  there.  Every 
face  I scanned  as  I walked  towards  the  wicket  was  that  of 
a stranger. 

I gave  up  my  ticket  and  advanced  to  the  cab  rank,  where 
a long  string  of  vehicles  stood  waiting  for  hire.  I selected  a 
hansom,  and  was  just  about  to  jump  into  it,  when  I heard  my 
name  pronounced.  Turning,  I saw,  standing  by  my  side,  a 
man  attired  in  a long  ulster  coat,  and  wearing  a felt  hat.  It 
was  no  stranger,  but  one  whom  I was  even  more  reluctant  to 
meet  than  my  father — it  was,  in  fact,  John  Gregory. 

I fear  I muttered  some  sort  of  imprecation,  for  this  en- 
counter with  Gregory  under  existing  circumstances  annoyed 
me  intensely.  What  could  have  brought  him  thither  ? Not 
chance — of  that  I felt  sure. 

“ Ah  ! Ford,”  he  said,  in  a tone  and  with  a look  of  surprise, 
probably  feigned,  “ what  brings  you  to  town  ? > 

He  offered  me  his  hand  and  I took  it  mechanically,  but  I 
was  very  angry,  and  felt  some  difficulty  in  replying  with  any- 
thing like  courtesy  of  manner.  As  it  was  I answered  quietly, 
but  with  a certain  dry  emphasis, 

“ Private  business.” 

“ Indeed  ? ” said  Gregory.  “ Where  are  you  going  ? ” 

It  was  an  awkward  question.  The  fact  was  that  I proposed 
to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  an  hotel  and  take  break- 
fast, for  I had  eaten  nothing  since  my  departure  from 
Fallington,  as  the  refreshment-room  at  Horminster  Junction 
was  not  open  at  the  early  hour  at  which  I arrir  ed  there , but 
I had  not  fixed  upon  any  hotel  in  particular.  I had  intended 
to  direct  the  cabdriver  to  drop  me  at  any  good  house  of  the 
kind  in  the  Strand,  and  could  not  at  the  moment  recall  the 
name  of  one  of  them.  So  I replied  as  curtly  as  before  : 

“ I am  going  to  an  hotel.” 

“ Don’t  do  that,”  said  Gregory,  “ come  to  my  rooms  in 
Gray’s  Inn.  Have  you  had  breakfast  ? 

Confound  the  fellow  and  his  questions  ! so  I mentally  ejacu- 
lated. I could  hardly  control  my  impatience,  but  I answered 
as  civilly  as  I could : 

“ Thank  you,  Gregory.  I would  rather  go  to  an  hotel 
at  first.  Perhaps  I may  see  you  later  on.” 

“ As  you  please,”  said  he.  “ Which  way  are  you  going  ? ” 
I was  forced  of  course  to  answer  this  question,  annoying 
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though  it  was.  I felt  sure  that,  whatever  my  destination, 
Gregory  would  make  an  excuse  to  accompany  me. 

“I  am  thinking,”  I replied,  “ of  putting  up  at  some  place 
in  the  Strand.” 

“ Quite  so.  You  had  better  go  to  the  Universal,  unless  you 
prefer  any  other.  It  is  a capital  house,  where  they  will  give 
you  a good  breakfast.” 

“ Thank  jou,”  1 said.  “ I will  go  there.  Good-bye  for  the 
present.” 

It  was  a hopeless  attempt  to  get  rid  cf  him  I knew,  and  so 
it  proved. 

“ But,”  said  he,  “ I am  going  that  way  myself.  You  can 
give  me  a lift.” 

He  spoke  in  the  old,  quiet,  determined  way,  with  which  I 
was  only  too  familiar,  and  which  had  so  often  made  poor 
Herbert  and  myself  feel  as  though  we  hated  him.  His 
was  a strong  character,  which  leads  and  influences  weaker 
ones  by  a touch,  light  in  itself,  but  more  potent  than  any 
force. 


So  with  a suppressed  sigh  of  disgust  I entered  a hansom  cab 
with  him,  and  he  directed  the  driver  to  take  us  to  the  Universal 
Hotel. 

As  we  drove  through  the  streets  my  unwelcome  companion 
started  a conversation. 

“ How  did  you  leave  your  people  ? ” he  asked 

“ Very  well,  thank  you,”  I replied. 

“ I am  sorry  I could  not  come  down  to  see  you  again. 
My  governor  kept  me  very  much  with  him,  and  now  I am 
busy  reading  for  the  bar.” 

“ I suppose  so.  I intend  soon  to  be  doing  the  same.” 

After  this,  for  a time,  the  conversation  was  not  worth 
repeating.  Gregory  retailed  to  me  various  scraps  of  news  and 
put  questions  to  me  about  the  trout  at  Fallington,  and  so 
forth.  Not  a word  did  he  utter  touching  the  subject  of  my 
journey ; but  I could  not  doubt  that  he  intended  to  fasten 
himself  upon  me,  and  endeavour  to  divert  me  from  my 
purpose.  • 

Nor  was  I mistaken.  He  alighted  with  me  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel. 

“I  will  come  in,”  he  said,  “and  have  a bit  of  breakfast 
with  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  and  then  we  can  talk  over 
matters.” 


“ Talk  over  matters  ! ” I groaned  in  spirit,  but  what  could 
I do  ? I could  not  shake  him  off  without  open  rudeness,  so  I 
muttered  a sort  of  sulky  acquiescence,  and  he  followed  me 
intp  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel. 

“ I will  order  breakfast  if  you  like,”  said  he,  “ while  you  go 
and  have  a wash  and  brush  up.” 

I fell  in  with  this  arrangement,  but  I felt  strongly  tempted 
to  take  advantage  of  it  and  give  him  the  slip.  But  no ; I 
could  not  do  that,  and  he  knew  it. 

,We  breakfasted— I with  better  appetite,  perhaps,  than 
might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances — and 
Gregory  took  care  not  to  spoil  my  enjoyment  of  the  meal  by 
any  unwelcome  remarks. 


But  when  we  had  finished  our  repast,  he  opened  fireas  I had 
expected.  We  were  seated  at  a side  table  in  a corner  of  the 
vast  coffee-room,  and  there  were  very  few  visitors  present, 
and  none  within  earshot. 


“ Ford,”  said  he,  “ I will  be  frank  with  you.  I know 
perfectly  well  the  object  of  your  journey  to  town,  and  am 
glad  I met  you.” 

“You  speak  of  our  meeting,”  I replied,  “as  though  it 
were  a chance  one.” 

“ Was  it  not  ? ” he  asked. 

“ You  know  best,”  I answered. 

Well,  said  he,  “ that  is  a detail  of  no  importance.  You 
are  here— we  are  here  together— and  the  question  is  what  do 
you  propose  to  do?  ” 

. Pardon  me,  Gregory,”  I replied,  “ I do  not  wish  to  speak 
in  any  tone  of  discourtesy,  and  I beg  to  assure  you  that 
1 appreciate  your  intentions ; but  at  the  same  time  I must 
tell  you  that  I think  you  have  no  right  to  interrogate  me  as 
10  my  movements  or  in  any  way  interfere  in  my  affairs.” 
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“ Certainly  I have  no  right  to  do  so,”  he  answered,  “but 
I deem  it  my  duty,  as  a friend,  to  offer  you  advice  and 
dissuade  you  from  a coarse  which  can  be  attended  by  no 
good  result.” 

“ If  that  is  the  line  you  take  Gregory,”  said  I,  and  I felt 
my  temper  rising  at  every  word,  “ then  I must  be  very  plain 
with  you.  I have  denied  your  right  to  interfere  with  me,  and 
I differ  with  you  as  to  your  duty.  I resent  and  will  resist 
your  interposition  and  am  determined  to  go  my  own  way.  I 
have  come  to  town  to  ascertain  how  Herbert  Wayne  lost  his 
life,  and  I will  not  leave  this  place  until  I have  solved  that 
mystery.” 

I think  Gregory  was  surprised  at  the  determined  tone  I 
had  taken,  but  he  showed  no  astonishment.  However  he 
was  apparently  unprepared  with  any  immediate  answer,  and 
for  some  minutes  sat  reflecting  in  silence,  with  down-cast  eyes. 
Presently  he  looked  me  in  the  face  and  said  : 

“ Well,  Ford,  have  it  your  own  way.  I have  done  my 
best  to  spare  you  a painful  shock.  Good-bye  ; and  remem- 
ber, whatever  happens,  that  I did  all  I could  to  dissuade  you 
from  the  course  you  are  pursuing.” 

He  rose  and  gave  me  his  hand,  and  I took  it  readily  in 
token  of  my  satisfaction  that  he  was  about  to  leave  me  free. 

A moment  afterwards  I was  alone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Second  Secret. 

I was  now  once  more  at  liberty  to  act,  but  what  was  I to 
do  ? The  question  was  one  demanding  careful  consideration. 
I had  got  rid  of  Gregory,  it  was  true.  Had  I ? Or  was  his 
departure  only  a manoeuvre,  and  was  he  going  to  play  the 
spy  upon  me  ? I mistrusted  him  ; I felt  certain  that  it  was 
by  no  mere  chance  that  he  met  me  at  the  railway  station. 
My  mother  must  have  telegraphed  to  him  ; or,  perhaps,  she 
sent  a message  to  her  husband,  and  it  was  he  who  put 
Gregory  on  my  track. 

But  why  Gregory  ? Why  did  my  family  place  such  confi- 
dence in  this  man  whom  I neither  liked  nor  trusted  ? What 
was  he  to  us  that  he  should  thus  be  allowed,  nay  invited,  to 
meddle  in  our  affairs  ? I dared  not  answer  the  question,  and 
I felt  irritated  at  being  compelled  to  put  it  even  to  myself. 

Well,  if  he  designed  to  dog  me  let  him  do  so.  He  might 
follow  me,  but  he  could  not  hinder  me  from  doing  what  I 
intended  to  do.  Could  he  not  ? Once  more  I was  confronted 
with  a difficulty  which  I had  not  thought  of  before.  My 
family  had  taken  extraordinary  pains,  and  so  far  with  success, 
to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  that  which  I wished  to  know. 
Might  it  not  be  that  they  had  anticipated  this  movement  on 
my  part  and — always  with  the  aid  of  John  Gregory — warned 
all  our  friends  to  be  silent  if  I should  question  them  ? It 
was  not  unlikely. 

The  reflection  daunted  me  somewhat,  and  at  first  I shrank 
from  facing  the  false  position  in  which  I should  be  placed  if  I 
presented  myself  to  any  of  these  acquaintances  with  a request 
which  they  felt  bound  to  refuse. 

No  matter;  I would  make  the  attempt,  at  any  rate;  I 
would  put  my  doubts  to  the  test,  and  if  they  proved  well- 
founded  it  would  be  time  then  to  consider  what  I should  do 
next.  I would  not  be  beaten. 

With  whom  should  I begin  ? After  running  through  the 
list  of  our  visiting  circle,  I decided  that  no  one  was  more 
likely  to  serve  my  purpose  that  Mrs.  Pettifer.  She  was  a 
widow,  with  six  unmarried  daughters,  and  I had  always  been 
welcomed  at  her  house.  She  would,  I was  sure,  do  pretty 
nearly  anything  to  oblige  me. 

Besides,  she  was  an  inveterate  gossip  and  scandalmonger. 
That  woman  seemed  to  know  everything,  and  to  be  ready  to 
repeat  everything  she  knew.  Her  ears  were  always  open, 
and  her  tongue  was  never  still.  If  anyone  was  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Herbert  Wayne’s  fate,  Mrs.  Pettifer  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  it.  To  her  I would  go  in  the  first  instance. 

Mrs.  Pettifer  lived  in  a hv-strppt  in  a. 


fashionable  quarter  of  Mayfair.  She  was  not  exactly  “in 
society,”  but  she  had  a large  and  respectable  visiting  circle. 
She  always  made  herself  very  agr  eeable  to  what  are  called 
« eligible  ” young  men,  and  I suppo  se  she  considered  me  one 
of  that  enviable  class.  She  also  kn  ew  John  Gregory,  and  no 
doubt  regarded  him  as  still  more  “ eligible.  I had  taken 
Herbert  Wayne  to  one  or  two  of  her  “ at  Homes,  but  she  had 
never  made  much  of  him,  poor  fellow— he  was  not  eligible 

enYe?  surely  she  could  not  have  quite  forgotten  him,  and 

must  have  heard  of  his  tragic  fate.  .f 

Fortunately,  as  I thought  at  the  moment,  Mrs.  Pettifer 
was  at  home  So  were  most  of  her  daugh  ters.  I found  them 
in  their  small  but  elegant  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  ot 
their  rather  crowded  house,  and  Mrs.  Pettifer  received  me 

with  extreme  cordiality.  . 

“Why,  Mr.  Ford,”  she  exclaimed,  taking  me  by  both 
hands,  “ this  is  a surprise.  Who  would  have  thought  of 
seeing  you  ? You  have  been  so  buried  in  the  country  and  so 
ill  I was  so  sorry  to  hear  of  it.  But  I need  not  ask  you 
how  you  are.  You  are  looking  very  well,  all  things  con- 
sidered. A leetle  pale,  perhaps,  eh  ? But  that  always  makes 
a young  man  seem  more  interesting — doesn  t it  girls . 

The  four  Misses  Pettifer  who  were  present  murmured  a 
gentle  assent,  while  their  mother  ran  on.  . , . . ' 

“ And  how  is  your  dear  mamma  ? We  are  such  old  friends 
and  it  is  a pity  we  so  seldom  meet — and  your  sweet  sister 
Alice— what,  Amy?— dear,  dear,  I beg  your  pardon,  I am 
so  stupid  about  names.  And  does  Mr.  Gregory  often  come  to 
see  you  ? A charming  mivn,  isn  t he  ? . , 

Mrs.  Pettifer  always  rattled  on  like  this,  and  her  friends 
used  to  complain  that  it  was  almost  impossible  “ to  get  a word 
m ” while  she  was  talking.  I waited  patiently  till  the  good 
lady  should  run  herself  down  or  give  me  an  excuse  for  inter- 
rupting her.  Her  mention  of  my  persecutor  of  that  morning 

seemed  to  present  the  desired  opportunity,  so  I said  . . 

« Gregory  ? No  we  do  not  see  much  of  him  now,  as  he  is 
busy  studying  for  the  bar.  But  you  may  remember  that  he 
was  with  me  when  I was  reading  down  m Devonshire— with 
me  and  my  poor  friend,  Plerbert  Wayne. . 

I pronounced  Herbert’s  name  very  distinctly,  with  a certain 
sad  emphasis  meant  to  be  significant,  while  I eyed  Mrs. 
Pettifer  attentively  to  see  what  impression  the  mention  ot  him 
made  upon  her.  To  my  great  disappointment,  it  appeared  to 
make  no  impression  upon  her  whatever.  She  only  said : 

“ Oh,  indeed  ! And  are  you  going  to  the  bar  too  ? It  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  young  men  nowadays  go  to  the  bar  or  into 
the  Church.  I wonder  how  it  is  ? Well,  you  will  stop  and 
have  some  tea,  won’t  you  ? And  how  long  are  you  in  town  ; 
or  have  you  all  come  back?  This  is  not  our  regular  “at 
home”  day,  but  of  course  we  are  always  pleased  to  see  you— 

aren’t  we,  girls  ? ” , , , 

Once  more  the  Misses  Pettifer  murmured  assent,  and  again 
I made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  subject  of  my  visit. 

“ You  are  very  kind,  Mrs.  Pettifer,”  I said,  “ but  I am 
only  paying  a flying  visit  to  town.  I am  here  on  a sad 

errand.”  , 

Mr*.  Pettifer,  of  course,  looked  grave  at  once,  and  even 
interested,  which  was  so  far  satisfactory,  while  the  Misses 
Pettifer  honoured  me  with  a little  more  attention  than  they 

had  hitherto  bestowed  upon  me.  ... 

“ I have  come,”  I continued,  “to  make  inquiries  concerning 
the  death  of  my  friend,  Herbert  Wayne.” 

« p)ear  me  ! ” exclaimed  Mrs.  Pettifer,  “ Is  he  dead  ? How 
verv  sad  ! I am  so  sorry.  And  what  did  he  die  of  ? Was 
it  anything  that  could  be  mentioned  before  the— you  know 
what  I mean ; young  ladies  are  so  very  nervous,  and  my 

girls  are  so  full  of  feeling.”  . . . , 

“ You  have  not  heard,  then,  I said,  my  heart  sinking  with 
disgust  at  the  evident  failure  of  my  inquiry,  “ of  the  terrible 

disaster  that  has  befallen  him  ? ” . . 

“ No  ! ” cried  Mrs.  Pettifer,  “ do  tell  me  all  about  it,  if  it  is 

not  too  shocking.” 


fate  or  she  affected  to  be  so.  I saw  it  was  useless;  to  push  my 

inquiries  further.  _ , 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “it  is  very  shocking  indeed,  and  as  you 
appear  to  have  heard  nothing,  I will  not  pain  you  and  your 
daughters  by  reviving  so  sad  a subject.  I am  indeed  sorry 

I mentioned  it.”  . 

Mrs.  Pettifer’s  curiosity,  however,  was  now  excited,  and 
her  daughters  also  were  plainly  eager  to  hear  my  dreadful 
story. 

“ Now  don’t  be  so  mysterious  Mr.  Ford,”  said  the  inquisi- 
tive woman,  “come,  tell  us  all  about  it.  I am  sure  if 
Mr  — what  did  you  say  his  name  was? — was  a mend  ot 
yours  we  shall  all  deeply  sympathise  with  you— shan’t  we 
girls  ? ” 

Again  there  was  a murmured  chorus  of  Pettifer  assent. 

“It  is  really  useless,”  I said,  “ to  distress  you  with  this  sad 
affair  without  giving  you  the  actual  particulars,  and  that  i\ould 
be  impossible.  I only  referred  to  it  because  I thought  you 
had  heard  the  news.  Pardon  me,  we  will  say  no  more 

about  it.”  , . , ,. 

Mrs.  Pettifer  was  mystified  and  still  curious,  but  she  dis- 
liked unpleasant  subjects  and  had  sufficient  tact  to  see  that 
I was  in  a somewhat  false  position.  So  she  soon  started 
another  topic— half  a dozen  topics  indeed— and  rattled  on, 
until  the  welcome  arrival  of  other  visitors  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  take  my  leave. 

I quitted  the  house  bitterly  disappointed  and  also  greatly 
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surprised.  It  seemed  very  strange  that  this  woman  an 
insatiable  devourer  of  news,  should  not  have  heard  ot  Her- 
bert’s death.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  been  silenced  bj 
my  friends,  as  I had  suspected  ? I could  hardly  believe  it ; 
yet  it  might  be  so.  And  was  I to  meet  with  the  same  recep- 
tion and  be  placed  in  the  same  ridiculous  position,  at  the 
houses  of  other  friends  ? I shrank  from  the  prospect  of  going 
through  another  ordeal  of  this  kind.  But  what  was  I 

to  do  ? 

I paced  the  streets  for  an  hour  or  two,  striving  in  vain  to 
think  of  some  likely  source  of  information,  when  a very  trifling 
object  met  my  eye,  which  in  an  instant  suggested  an  idea.  It 
was  simply  a card  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a house  in  a shabby 
by-street ; which  bore  the  words— “ Apartments  to  Let. 

In  an  instant  I remembered — strange  that  I had  forgotten— 
that  Herbert,  during  the  vacations,  used  to  lodge  at  the  house 
of  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robson  in  a street  near  Brunswick  Square. 

I had  often  visited  him  there,  and  I knew  that  his  landlady 
was  greatly  attached  to  him.  I marvelled  at  my  stupidity  m 

not  having  thought  before  of  calling  on  the  Robsons. 

But  I lost  no  time  now  in  seeking  their  abode.  I hailed  a 
cab  and  drove  thither,  arriving  at  the  door  about  five  o clock  in 

With  a beating  heart  I inquired  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robson 
still  resided  in  that  house,  and,  to  my  intense  relief,  I was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  told  that  Mrs.  Robson  w as 

W The  good  woman  received  me  in  her  neat  little  parlour,  and 
a glance  at  her  kind,  saddened  face  told  me  that  she  knew  I 
had  come  to  speak  to  her  about  her  former  lodger. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ford,  she  said  , I have 
often  thought  of  you  and  poor  dear  Mr  Wayne.  Ah!  I 
always  regarded  him  quite  like  a son,  though  he  was  a 
gentleman?  Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow!— it  was  a sad  end; 

it  was  indeed.”  ....  , 

“Then,”  I said,  trembling  with  agitation,  you  know  the 

circumstances  of  his  death  ? ” . , , 

“ i do— I do,”  replied  Mrs.  Robson,  wiping  her  eyes, 
“only  too  well.  It  was  dreadful — shocking  1 Whoever 

would  have  believed  it  possible  ? . . 

“Mrs.  Robson!”  I cried,  fairly  losing  all • control  over 
myself,  “for  heaven’s  sake  tell  me  all  you  know— tell  me 
how  my  poor  friend  met  with  his  death.” 

“Why  Mr.  Ford,”  exclaimed  the  landlady,  staring  at  me 
with  great  surprise,  “ do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  ? 

“ I know  nothing.”  I replied..  “ Speak,  pray— pray  do  not 
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“ Have  not  your  friends  told  you  what  happened  ? ” asked 
Mrs.  Robson,  still  eyeing  me  with  astonishment,  and  indeed 
with  something  like  alarm. 

“ No,”  I cried,  “ they  have  told  me  nothing.  They  have 
concealed  the  facts  from  me  out  of  consideration  for  my 
feelings — my  health.  They  meant  it  for  the  best,  but  they 
made  a deplorable  mistake.  This  ignorance  in  which  they 
keep  me  is  wearing  my  life  out,  is  even  threatening  my  reason. 
Dear  Mrs.  Robson  pray — pray — give  me  the  information 
I ask.” 

I must  have  appeared  very  excited,  for  the  good  woman 
continued  to  gaze  at  me  with  extreme  anxiety  and  doubt. 
Then  she  said,  speakingly  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  “ It  is 
very  strange.  It  is  no  secret.  Everybody  knew  of  it,  for  it 
was  in  the  papers.  Why,  I have  kept  the  newspaper  myself 
— or  at  least  a cutting  from  it — ever  since.  It  was  sent  me 
by  someone  from  the  place  where  it  all  happened.” 

“You  have  that  paper  now,' Mrs.  Robson?”  I eagerly 
inquired. 

“Surely,  sir,”  replied  the  landlady,  “perhaps  I had  better 
show  it  you.  You  can  then  judge  for  yourself.” 

The  worthy  woman  by  this  time  seemed  quite  scared ; she 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  as  though  she  feared  me,  and  so  gaz- 
ing at  me  she  slowly  retreated  to  the  door  and  left  the  room. 

In  a few  minutes  she  returned.  She  held  a paper — a long 
slip  of  printed  matter,  evidently  cut  from  the  pages  of  some 
journal ; and  this,  with  hesitation,  and  that  same  fixed  nervous 
look,  she  placed  in  my  hands. 

She  stood  opposite,  watching  me,  as  with  trembling  fingers 
I spread  the  paper  out  upon  the  table  ; and  there,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  my  eye  lighted  on  the 
dreadful  line  that  headed  the  first  column  of  a long  report : — 
“Suicide  of  an  Undergraduate." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  value  that  was  set  upon  bond-servants  is  curiously 
exemplified  in  the  following  anecdote : — “ There  was  a 
planter  in  a Polynesian  island  that  came  to  his  neighbour, 
and  said  to  him,  ‘Neighbour,  I hear  you  have  lately 
brought  good  store  of  servants  out  of  the  last  ship  that 
came  from  England ; and  I hear  withal  that  you  want  pro- 
visions. I have  great  want  of  a woman  servant,  and  would 
be  glad  to  make  an  exchange.  If  you  will  let  me  have  some 
of  your  woman’s  flesh  you  shall  have  some  of  my  hog’s 
flesh.’  ” So  the  price  was  set,  a groat  a pound  for  the  hog’s 
flesh  and  sixpence  for  the  woman’s.  The  scales  were  set  up, 
and  the  planter  had  a maid  that  was  extremely  fat,  lazy,  and 
good  for  nothing  ; her  name  was  Honour.  The  man  brought 
a great  fat  sow,  and  put  it  in  one  scale,  and  Honour  was  put 
in  the  other.  But  when  he  saw  how  much  the  maid  out- 
weighed the  sow,  he  broke  off  the  bargain  and  would  not 
go  on. 

Voltaire  may  send  his  hero  about  the  world  to  spy  out  its 
morbid  anatomy  with  a fiendish  satisfaction,  and  those  may 
follow  him  in  his  nauseous  errand  who  will,  but  give  us  the 
feelings  of  the  man  who  could  pour  forth  his  spirit  in  such 
language  as  this  : — “ It  is  a happy  world  after  all ; the  air, 
the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a 
spring  noon,  or  a summer’s  evening,  on  whichever  side  I 
turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view. 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.  Swarms  of  new-born 
flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive 
motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity,  their 
continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify 
their  joy  and  the  exultation  they  feel  in  their  lately  discovered 
faculties.” 

“ Many  gentlemen,”  says  an  old  English  author,  “ coming 
to  their  lands  sooner  than  to  their  wits,  adventure  themselves 
to  see  the  fashion  of  other  countries  ; whence  they  see  the 
world,  as  Adam  had  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  the 
loss  or  lessening  of  their  estate  in  this  English  Paradise, 
and  bring  home  a few  smattering  terms,  flattering  garbs, 
apish  carriages,  foppish  fancies,  and  foolish  guises  and  dis- 
guises, the  vanities  of  neighbour  nations.” 


THE  DUNMOW  FLITCH. 

The  quaint  old  ceremony  known  as  the  Dunmow  Flitch 
takes  place  on  Monday  next,  and,  as  a Bank  Holiday  attrac- 
tion, should  draw  a large  crowd  to  the  little  Essex  town,  there 
being  two  couples  seeking  the  prize.  If  this  curious  old 
custom  cannot  boast  of  an  altogether  hoary  antiquity,  it 
can  at  least  claim  to  a very  respectable  old  age.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  Priory  of  Little  Dunmow  was  founded 
by  the  Lady  Juga,  sister  of  Ralph  Baynard,  and  soon  after 
the  custom  was  established  of  bestowing  a flitch  of  bacon 
upon  “him  who  had  repented  not  of  his  marriage,  either 
sleeping  or  waking,  for  a year  and  a day.” 

Many  amusing  stories  are  recorded  concerning  those  who 
ventured  to  put  in  a claim  for  the  matrimonial  prize.  On 
one  occasion  a pair  who  had  safely  passed  through  the 
twelvemonths  and  a day  ordeal,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Priory  Church  to  receive  the  reward,  when  they  were 
betrayed  into  a violent  quarrel  m route  as  to  the  best  way 
to  cook  the  bacon.  The  husband  argued  that  no  better  dish 
existed  than  a gammon-rasher,  while  the  wife  was  an  equally 
eloquent  exponent  of  the  delights  of  boiled  bacon.  In  their 
recriminations  they  forgot  that  they  were  cooking  their  flitch 
before  they  had  got  it ; and  like  the  unhappy  maiden  in  the 
fable,  who  counted  her  chickens  before  they  were  hatched, 
they  soon  had  cause  to  weep  over  their  lack  of  foresight,  as 
they  were  sent  away  empty  handed. 

Through  many  reigns  the  custom  of  giving  the  flitch  con- 
tinued. The  claimants  originally]  took  the  oath,  kneeling  on 
sharp  pointed  stones  (perhaps  suggestive  of  the  trials,  of 
matrimony)  before  the  prior  and  canons.  After  this  they  were 
placed  in  a chair  and  brought  through  the  town  on  men’s 
shoulders,  the  bacon  being  earned  before  them  on  poles.  This 
chair  is  still  preserved,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  chancel  of 
Little  Dunmow  Church.  In  later  times,  the  places  of 
the  prior  and  canons  were  taken  by  the  steward  of  the  manor, 
and  a jury  of  twelve,  six  of  either  sex  ; but  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  the  custom  fell  into  disuse,  and  John  and 
Susan  Gilder  who  made  their  application  for  the  flitch,  not 
only  found  the  Priory  Gates  shut  in  their  faces,  but  also  fast 
nailed  by  order  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

To  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  is  due  the  honour  of  resuscitat- 
ing the  old  custom,  for,  after  the  publication  of  his  book  “ The 
Flitch  of  Bacon,”  the  interest  was  revived,  and  now  nearly 
every  year  brings  forth  sundry  couples  as  claimants  for  the 
bacon.  The  “ trial  ” occupies  a conspicuous  position  in  the 
list  of  attractions  which  Dunmow  has  provided  for  Monday 
next.  Here  is  the  “oath”  that  is  administered  to  the  claim- 
ants : — 

" We  do  swear  by  custom  of  confession 
That  we  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression  ; 

Nor  since  we  were  married  man  and  wife, 

By  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife 
Or  otherwise,  at  bed  or  at  board, 

Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  word  ; 

Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  * Amen,’ 

Wished  ourselves  unmarried  again  ; 

Or,  in  a twelvemonth  and  a day, 

Repented  not  in  thought  in  any  way, 

But  continued  true  and  in  desire 
As  when  we  joined  hands  in  holy  quire." 

And,  if  the  “ trial  ” proves  satisfactory,  and  the  “ verdict  ” of 
the  jury  of  maidens  and  bachelors  is  recorded  in  favour  of 
the  claimants,  the  fact  is  made  known  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

" Since  to  these  conditions  without  any  fear, 

Of  your  own  accord  you  do  freely  swear, 

A whole  flitch  of  bacon  you  shall  receive, 

And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave ; 

For  this  is  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well  known, 

Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon’s  your  own." 

Whether  the  modern  pairs  have  an  eye  to  making  a profit 
out  of  their  prize  we  know  not ; but  it  is  a fact  that  some  of 
the  prize  winners  in  bygone  days  sold  slices  of  the  bacon 
to  those  who  had  witnessed  the  ceremony,  by  which  they 
realised  a handsome  sum  of  money. 
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“HOLIDAY  GRUB.” 

Yes ; certainly  ; Grub.”  Please  not  to  go  into  hysterics. 
Most  of  the  dictionaries,  I candidly  admit,  qualify  “ grub,”  as  a 
word  of  low  slang,  signifying  food  ; but  the  more  impartial 
Halliwell  tells  us  that  “grub”  is  an  archaic  word 
occurring  in  the  dialects  of  many  English  counties ; and, 
indeed,  it  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  ancient  terms  for 
food,  derived  from  the  German  “ gruben,”  to  dig  ; with  an 
inner  meaning,  that  our  remote  ancestors,  when  they  wanted 
edible  roots  to  eat,  were  fain  to  grub,  or  dig  for  them.  My 
own  partiality  for  the  term  springs  possibly  from  the  fact 
that  as  a boy  I used  to  delight  in  a burlesque  poem,  capitally 
illustrated,  called  “ The  New  Tale  of  a Tub,”  setting  forth 
how,  while  two  Anglo-Indian  civilians,  a stout  and  a thin  one, 
were  cheerfully  lunching  in  the  shade  of  a large  cask,  a tiger 
suddenly  sprang  on  them.  The  tub  was  their  stronghold  of 
defence ; they  dodged  the  tiger  round  and  round  the  cask, 
till  dexterously  tipping  it  up,  they  managed  to  cover  the 
ferocious  wild  beast  with  it.  In  his  struggle  for  release,  the 
animal  got  his  tail  through  the  bung-hole,  and  the  crafty 
civilians  hastened  to  tie  the  tail  in  a tight  knot ; then  they  sat 
upon  the  cask,  singing  a refrain  something  like  the  follow- 
ing 

••  No  rest,  no  sleep,  no  drink,  no  grub, 

Till  we  starve  the  tiger  under  the  tub." 

And  they  did  starve  him. 

What  does  it  matter  after  all  ? “Victuals  ” is  quite  a legiti- 
mate word,  which  you  will  find  both  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Shakespeare ; but  it  is  undeniably  ugly,  and  is  very  apt  to 
degenerate  into  “ wittles”  ; whereas  “ grub  ” is  not  so  suscep- 
tible of  corruption.  In  the  Australian  Bush,  the  stock- 
rider’s weekly  rations  are  known  as  his  “ tucker.”  At  school 
we  used  to  call  the  pastry  which  we  bought  surreptitiously 
“sock,”  a perfectly  idiotic  term  I apprehend,  whereas  “grub,” 
as  I have  already  shown,  is  a very  significant  one.  Then 
there  is  the  equally  well  known  “ prog.”  Ford,  in  his 
handbook  of  Spain,  continually  talks  about  the  “provand,” 
meaning  provisions;  but  it  happens  that  “provand”  is  a 
depreciative  term  for  food.  In  military  antiquity  “ provand  ” 
was  the  food  of  common  or  inferior  quality  served  out  to  the 
rank  and  file.  How  again,  would  you  like  your  food  to  be 
called  “provender  ” ? You  are  a two-footed  and  not  a four- 
footed  animal;  and  provender  is  dry  food  for  beasts,  such  as 
hay,  corn,  or  grass.  This  hypocritical  age  has  attempted  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  adopting  the  term  “ lunch,”  which  is 
really  a modern  form  of  “ lump,”  as  “ hunch” is  of  “hump,”  and 
“ bunch”  of  “ bump,”  and  “ dunch”  of  “dumt  ”;  but  lunch  sounds 
genteelly  forsooth,  and  luncheon  even  genteeler  still!  I abide 
by  “grub.” 

What  are  you  going  to  take  with  you  in  the  way  of  refresh- 
ments on  your  holiday,  or  your  race  meeting  excursion  ? The 
rich  are  exempt  from  troubling  themselves  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  subject.  At  Goodwood  there  will  be  private 
luncheon-tents  galore  ; and,  perhaps,  on  the  Ladies’  Lawn, 
there  will  be  visible  numerous  animated  groups,  who  have 
brought  with  them  luncheon  - baskets  from  Fortnum  and 
Mason’s,  well  stored  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
Lobster  and  chicken  in  salad  or  in  Mayonnaises ; Strasburg 
pie,  well  truffled ; tongue  and  galantine ; potted  shrimps ; 
sandwiches  of  Bologna  sausage,  sardines  and  Bayonne  ham  ; 
cold  curried  eggs,  with  abundance  of  Heideseck’s  dry 
Monopole,  claret  cup,  and  Apollinaris.  Race-course  restora- 
tion for  the  affluent  has  attained  the  dignity  of  a fine  art ; 
and,  pleasant  to  say,  the  abominable  stuff  which  used  to  go 
by  the  name  of  Champagne,  and  which  was  habitually  sold 
at  public  refreshment-booths  at  race  meetings,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  One  hears  now  and  then  of  fraudulent 
champagne ; but,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  we  now  enjoyin  Eng- 
land a greater  abundance  of  better  and  cheaper  champagne  than 
is  procurable  in  any  country  in  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France  herself;  while,  oddly  enough,  the  French 
are  not  a champagne  drinking  people. 


Ere  we  bid  farewell  to  racing  “ grub,”  a few  words  may  be 
said  touching  the  viand  which  I may  call  the  “ bookies’  ” 
bonne -louche . Bookmakers  are  always  in  a hurry ; they  can 
barely  snatch  time— during  the  day  at  least— to  partake  of  a 
“square”  meal;  and  some  bright  genius  of  a horsey  character 
invented  the  simple  but  very  appetising  preparation  for  which 
I will  now  give  you  a recipe.  I ake  a fine  juicy  rump  steak, 
and  have  it  very  carefully  broiled,  but  let  it  be  slightly 
underdone.  The  steak  should  be  rather  thick  ; trim  it  and 
flatten  it  on  both  sides  with  a wooden  spatula  ; then  take  a 
fresh  tinned  - loaf  ; cut  it  in  three  equal  pieces  ; discard  the 
middle  piece,  which  shall  be  wholly  crumb,  and  butter  the 
crumby  side  of  the  two  remaining  pieces ; the  crusty  sides 
being  outwards.  Season  your  sieak  on  both  sides  with 
mustard,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a little  scraped  horseradish. 
Lay  your  steak  between  the  two  buttered  pieces  of  bread ; tie 
the  whole  together  as  though  you  were  tying  a parcel,  then 
put  the  packet  on  several  sheets  of  blotting  paper  ; place  it  in 
a screw  press — a letter-copying  one  will  do — and  press  it,  not 
violently,  but  gradually  and  firmly ; let  it  remain  in  the  press 
for  twenty  minutes.  By  that  time  the  gravy  from  the  steak 
will  have  saturated  the  crumby  part  ot  the  bread ; but  the 
baked  crusts  outside  will  prevent  the  gravy  from  escaping. 
Wrap  it  up  in  as  many  thicknesses  of  paper  as  you  think  it 
requires,  and  the  “ bookies’  ” bonne-bouche  is  ready  for  him, 
when  he  feels  hungry.  The  pressure  it  has  been  subjected 
to  will  convert  the  whole  into  a compact  mass,  which  can  be 
cut  in  serviceable  “chunks”  with  the  large  blade  of  a pocket 

knife.  , 

Another  very  palatable,  portable,  and  cleanly  form  ot 
holiday  “grub”  is  the  sausage-roll.  I don’t  mean  the  puff 
paste  article,  in  the  far  interior  of  which  lurks  a morsel  of 
pale  flabby  sausage,  which  you  buy  at  pastrycooks  and  rail- 
way buffets.  My  sausage  roll  is  made  as  follows  Get 
some  first  rate  pork  sausages— those  manufactured  by  Mr. 
William  Harris  are  the  juiciest,  the  most  savoury,  the  most 
digestible,  and  altogether  the  best,  and  are  procurable 
alf  over  the  Metropolis.  Send  them  to  your  baker 
and  ask  him  to  put  a sausage  into  the  dough  of  a given 
number  of  French  rolls.  As  in  the  case  of  the  “ bookies  ” 
bonne-bouche , the  fat  from  the  sausage  will,  in  the  process 
of  baking,  soak  through  the  crumb  of  the  roll,  but 
will  be  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  exterior  wall  of 
crust ; but  the  heat,  obviously,  of  the  oven  will  replace 
the  pressure  which  was  applied  to  the  cold  steak  and  bread. 

A most  important  article  in  the  holiday  commissariat  is  the 
pie,  the  size  of  which  should  naturally  correspond  with  the 
number  and  the  appetites  of  the  holiday  makers.  Your  pie 
should  be  made  of  beef-steak,  not  rump  steak.  At  the  bottom 
you  should  place  potatoes,  and  at  the  top  hard-boiled  eggs. 
For  seasoning,  pepper,  salt,  and  some  shreds  of  onion;  and  ll 
you  want  the  interior  of  your  pie  to  be  juicy  and  tender,  and  not  to 
cut  as  hard  as  a bone,  send  to  the  cook-shop  for  a cupful  of  meat 
jelly,  which  is  really  a kind  of  aspic;  only,  in  a paper  about 
“ °Tub,”  there  is  no  need  to  give  it  so  fine  a name.  A \eal- 
and-ham  pie  is  also  a capital  dish  for  an  outing;  but  I venture 
to  think,  looking  at  the  general  insipidity  of  English  veal,  that 
good  fat  bacon  or  cushion  of  bacon  is  better  than  ham  tor 
your  pie.  Remember  also,  that  pressed  beef  and  spiced  beef 
are  very  fortifying  and  toothsome  things,  and  also  that  you  can 
make  a very  satisfactory  repast  on  the  smoked  sausages  to  be 
bought  at  the  ham  and  beef  shops  and  which  only  require  ten  or 
twelve  minutes’  boiling,  and  eat  deliciously  when  cold. 

Of  ordinary  sandwiches,  nothing  may  be  said.  Every 
house-mother  knows  how  to  make  them  well  enough  ; but 
there  is  a splendid  sandwich  to  be  made  of  cheese  and  butter. 
Get  the  very  hardest  morsels  of  any  cheese  you  like;  grate  them, 
pound  the  cheese  into  a paste  with  butter  or  dripping;  flavour  it 
withapinch  of  cayenne,  or  with  a little  curry  paste,  and  spread  it 
thickly  on  your  slices  of  bread.  I have  reached  the  end  of  my 
pao-e  but  I do  not  like  to  leave  out  the  little  ones  in  the  matter 
of  ^holiday  “grub”;  so  you  will  find  a paragraph  about  the 
Children’s  commissariat  in  “You  Don’t  Say  So. 

G.  A.  S. 


SOLID  EYEBYWHEBE. 


WHOLESALE  AT  THE 

SAUSACE  MAKERS’  COLLEGE,  WEST  SMITHFIELD, 

RETAIL  AT  HARRIS’S  LUNCHEON  BARS. 


“All  the  World  has  heard  of  Harris’s  Sausages.”— Law  Notes, 

1 The  Sausage  King.” — New  Zeeland  Herald. 

“ The  Prince  of  Sausage  Makers.”— Broad  Arrow. 

“ The  Most  Enterprising  Britisher.” — New  York  Butchers’  Advocate. 
“ The  Technical  Educator.” — Daily  News. 

“ The  Schoolman  and  the  Pork  Butcher.”— Fun. 

“ At  the  Top  of  the  Pole.’’ — Ally  Sloper. 

“ The  Sausageries.”— Judy. 


W.  F.  (St.  Andrew’s  Road,  Liverpool),  assures  me  that 
I am  a first-rate  linguist  (?)  and  tells  me  that  he  intends  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  asks  me 
to  advise  him  what  books  to  procure  that  are  inexpensive  for 
that  purpose.  Go,  or  write,  by  all  means  “ W.  F.”  to  Franz 
Thimm,  of  Brook  Street,  London,  W. ; he  can  supply  you  with 
manuals  for  all  languages  very  cheap  and  very  good.'  Then  there 
is  the  Spanish  Ollendorf,  the  price  being,  1 believe,  about  5s. 
or  6s.,  procurable  through  any  bookseller.  Spanish  is  a 
splendid  language,  and  I advise  you  to  stick  to  it  till  you  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  it.  The  very  best  advice  I can 
give  you  is,  that  when  you  have  mastered  the  rudiments  out 
of  one  of  Franz  Thimm’s  manuals,  or  out  of  Ollendorf,  to  get 
a Spanish  New  Testament  and  a Don  Quixote  in  Spanish 
and  read  one  solid  half-hour  aloud  every  evening  alternately 
from  the  Testament  and  from  the  great  work  of  Cervantes. 

I always  liketo  hearof  any  young  men — you  see  I presume  that 
you  are  a young  man,  as  my  contemporaries  in  age  naturally 
don’t  want  any  advice  from  me — being  anxious  to  learn  a 
foreign  language,  since  the  acquisition  of  an  alien  tongue 
gives  them  an  extra  arm  with  which  to  fight  the  world. 

A.  H.  (Warwick  Road,  Maida  Hill)  reminds  me  that  he  is 
waiting  for  some  information  on  “Training  for  Walking.” 

I am  not  a “ walkist,”  and  for  that  reason  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  ordinary  training  required  for  pedestrianism,  and  can 
therefore  only  relate  my  own  small  experience  on  the  subject. 

I was  partly  paralysed  some  years  ago,  and  when  I was  con- 
valescent I went  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  Brighton,  and  took  an 
apartment  at  the  very  top  of  that  colossal  caravanseria  in 
order  that  I might  get  myself  into  walking  training  by  crawl- 
ing upstairs  on  “ all  fours,”  and  by  slowly  pilotting  myself 
down  in  a sitting  position  by  the  aid  of  an  umbrella.  But 
one  day,  through  a side  window,  I espied  a gentleman  walk- 
ing vigorously  round  a skating  rink.  This  turned  out  to  be 
Mr.  Edward  Weston,  the  renowned  professional  pedestrian, 
who  was  doing  “ laps  ” in  a ten  thousand  miles  in  a twenty- 
four  hours’  competition,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Weston,  who  very  kindly  gave  me 
some  practical  lessons  in  walking  ; but,  for  all  these  lessons, 

I am  a bad  walker  even  now,  and  generally  find  that  I get 
one  foot  entangled  with  the  other.  I should  advise  you  to 
send  your  inquiry  as  to  a work  on  “Training  for  Pedes- 
trianism ” to  the  Editor  of  the  Field  or  to  the  Sporting,  and 
Dramatic  News.  Both  these  Editors  are  splendid  pedestrians, 
and  know  all  about  the  training  required  to  “beat  the 
record,”  whatever  in  athletic  parlance  “ the  record  ” may 
mean. 

A Devotee  of  the  Weed. — (I  wish  he  would  tell  me  where 
he  hails  from) — asks  if  I can  recommend  a good  brand  of 
Havanas  at  a moderate  price.  He  has  smoked  cigars  for 
twelve  years,  but  finds  great  difficulty  in  procuring  good  ones, 
except  at  exorbitant  prices.  In  reply,  I would  say  that  I have 
been  smoking  cigars  for  50  years ; nor  was  my  juvenile  smoking 
of  a surreptitious  character.  There  were  half-a-dozen  Spanish 
pupils  at  the  school  at  Turnham  Green,  where  I was  for  two 
years.  From  eight  to  nine  every  night  they  were  allowed  to 
smoke,  and  I was  permitted  to  join  the  odoriferous  circle.  Of 
course,  my  youthful  cigars  did  not  go  beyond  the  modest  ‘ ‘ penny 
Pickwick,”  the  friendly  three  halfpenny  “ Cuba,”  and  the 
pleasing  twopenny  “ Gem.”  But,  in  after  years,  I was  a long 
time  in  Cuba,  and  he  who  has  once  fed  on  a diet  of  genuine 
Havanas  will  never  stomach  cheap  cigars  again.  For  some 
years  my  cigar  merchant  in  London  has  been  Mr.  Henry  Wilson, 
60,  Pall  Mall.  I smoke  nothing  but  his  regalias,  “ comme-il- 
faut,”  Cabanas  y Carbajal.  They  stand  me  in  about  50s.  a 
hundred.  If  you  like  Indian  cigars  go  to  my  old  allies,  Messrs. 
Bewlay  in  the  Strand  and  Cheapside,  who  will  let  you  have  an 
excellent  medium  mild  Indian  weed,  20s.  a hundred.  The 
original  Bewlay  began  to  vend  tobacco  in  London  in  I73°>  an<^ 


he  might  well  have  known  the  famous  Dutch  tobacconist, 
Ten  Katt,  who,  at  the  recommendation  of  Peter  the  Great, 
emigrated  to-  St.  Petersburg  in  1720,  and  set  up  a tobacco 
shop  which  still  exists  on  the  Nevskoi, 

F.  R.  C.  S.  indorses  my  surmise  of  last  week  that,  “ toma- 
toes are  no  more  conducive  to  cancer  than  lollipops  are.’ 
Who  stated  this  absurd  fiction,  he  wonders.  From  Wood 
Green,  I have  received  the  thanks  of  a husband  whose  wife  is 
very  fond  of  tomatoes,  but  “ has  got  it  into  her  head  that  they 
are  conducive  to  cancer.”  Well,  my  dear  madam,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it  that  they  are  not. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  (Maze  Hill,  St.  Leonards)  asks  me  to  tell  her 
of  any  “ Convalescent  Home  for  Women  ” of  the  working 
classes  in  the  country  where  those  living  at  the  seaside 
habitually  could  go  for  change  of  air  ? I really  do  not  know 
of  any  such  establishment ; but,  perhaps,  some  of  my  readers 
will  tell  meof  one  that  I could  recommend  to  my  correspondent. 

P.  M.  C.  (Brighton)  has  seen  in  Sala’s  Journal  a reference 
to  type-writing  instruments,  and  wishes  to  knew  the  cost  of  a 
good  instrument  and  whether  a young  girl  of  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen,  like  herself,  could  hope  to  learn  type-writing 

easily  and  in  the  future  turn  her  knowledge  to  profitable  account. 

Certainly,  “ P.  M.  C.,”  you  can  learn  to  use  the  type-writer 
easily  enough,  and  you  can  turn  your  knowledge  to  profitable 
account.  New  instruments  are  rather  expensive,  from  £20 
to  £ 22  ; but  I should  say  you  could  get  a second-hand  one. 
Write  to  the  Yost  Type- Writing  Company,  Holborn,  London, 
for  full  particulars  about  their  type-writing  school  and  their 
instruments. 

F.  R.  D.  (Petersfield,  Hants).  Please  kindly  read  the 
answer  I have  given  to  “ P.  M.  C.”  on  type-writing.  The 
splendid  education  you  tell  me  you  have  received  will 
materially  assist  you  in  becoming  a valued  typist,  as  you  will 
be  all  the  better  qualified  to  undertake  secretarial  duties  of  a 
high  order. 

F.  M.  (Market  Deeping)  asks  me  what  is  the  best  treat- 
ment for  chronic  rheumatic-gout,  and  what  will  reduce  the 
swellings  in  the  joints.  I am  not  a doctor,  my  dear  lady  ; but 
I will  prescribe  for  you  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  W ear 
always  woollen  underclothing ; double  wool  in  winter  and 
single  in  summer ; never  wear  cotton  underclothing  next  to  the 
skin  ; adopt  home-made  lemonade  as  your  ordinary  drink, 
eat  plenty  of  fruit,  and  take  a course  every  now  and  then  of 
vapour  and  electric  baths,  which  will  considerably  relieve 
your  pains,  and  will  most  assuredly  tend  to  relieve  the 
swellings  in  the  joints.  Consult  Dr.  Muriel  Maitland  King, 
33,  Grosvenor  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  She  has  had  wonder- 
ful success  in  treating  many  patients  who  have  suffered  from 
acute  rheumatism.  Her  vapour  and  electric  baths  are  the 
best  we  happen  to  know  of  in  London.  Partner  has  tried 
them,  and  has  derived  unquestionable  benefit  from  them. 

I.  M.  S.,  if  he  has  not  yet  found  the  really  “ picturesque 
and  typical  trout  stream  ” that  he  wished  for,  is  invited  by 
“ A.  S.  B.”  to  give  consideration  to  the  following,  which  is 

situate  within  seventeen  miles  of  London.  “ Let  him,  says 

“A.  S.  B.,”  “take  train  to  Uxbridge  (G.W.R.)  and  walk 
over  to  the  quaint  village  of  Denham,  a distance  of  two  miles* 
where  he  will  find  exactly  what  he  requires.  Anybody  will! 
direct  him  to  the  meadows  through  which  the  lovely  streami 
flows.  If,  having  made  his  sketch,  ‘ I.  M.  S.’  has  time  on 
his  hands  he  will  do  well  to  drop  in  at  the  Old  Treatj  House, 
famed  for  its  conference  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  make 
a pencil  sketch  of  the  six-centuries-old  ‘ Audrey  Arms,’  dine 
at  that  most  hospitable  hotel  ‘ The  Chequers,’  and  so  back  to 
town.”  I am  sure  “ I.  M.  S.”  will  be  grateful  for  the  above; 
information,  and  it  may  be  found  useful,  I hope,  to  many 
others  who  love  rather  to  angle  than  to  sketch.  1 hanks* 
“ A.  S.  B.,”  for  your  friendly  letter. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs."  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).— 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab  1730*. 


July  30,  18c  12. 


THE  BEk  >T  COMPANY  IS  THE  COMPANY  WHICH  DOES  THE  MOST  GOOD. 
OYER  SIXTY-EIGHT  MILLIONS 

PAID  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS  IN  49  YEARS  BY 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Gompany  of  Rew  Yoke, 

Funds  exceed  £33,150,000. 

Death  Claims  paid  in  1891,  £1,963,558,  being  a return  of  £2  13s.  5d.  for  every  £ paid  in  premiums. 

PARTICULARS  OF  LATEST  BRITISH  CLAIM. 

Total  Premiums  Paid 

Policy  No.  Amount.  by  Insured.  Claim  Paid  by  Company, 

245.  £1028.  £950.  £2862. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  paying  the  full  amount  insured,  the  Company  returned  the  whole  of  the  Premiums  (thereby  giving  insurance  free 
of  cost  for  nearly  50  years),  with  the  addition  of  £858. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom:  17  and  18,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 
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NOTICES. 


In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady 
helps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have  determined,  as  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  to  start  a “ Wanted  ” column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be: — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday  morning. 


c ala's  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will 
sta.jd  as  an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of 
£25°- 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must 
be  made  payable  to  “The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal ,”  at  the  same 
address. 


Sala’s  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  on  receipt  of 
sixpence  in  stamps. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal 
requiring  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write 
to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope  " Patents.'1  All  letters 
will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions; 
therefore  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current 
number  of  Sala's  Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue. 
This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  depart- 
ment must  have  “ Answers , G.A.S.,”  written  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Correspondents  who  require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a 
separate  coupon  for  each  question  they  wish  answered. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their 
communications  to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to 
the  Editor’s  private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters 
relating  to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions, 
and  domestic  matters  in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning 
home-life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column. 
All  letters  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  a previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private 
reply  must  enclose  T wo  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage. 
Letters  for  this  department  should  have  the  word  “ Boudoir’1  on  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  0/  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal.— Twelvemonths,  6s.  6d.  ; 
Six  months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. All  other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d.  ; Twelve 
months,  8s.  Sd. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala's  Journal  at  any 
Newsagents  or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should 
any  difficulty  arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London. 
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To  the  Readers  of  “ Sala’s  Journal.” 


IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY 
HOUSEKEEPER 

AND  TO 

Every  Marriageable  Young  Lady, 

On  forwarding  Address  and  One  Penny  postage 
stamp  (to  cover  postage)  to  Goodall,  Back- 
house, & Co.,  Leeds,  you  wiU  at  once  have 
forwarded  to  yon  a beautiful  little  volume  ot 
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GOOD  THINGS  MADE, 
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above  First-Class  BOARDING  HOUSE. 
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TQPIC  OF  THE  WEEK 


AUSTRALIA  AND  DIBBS. 


■ 


In  the  way  of  dining  out,  the  London  season  of  1892 — of 
which  I announced  some  few  weeks  since  the  practical  collapse, 
from  a fashionable  point  of  view — has  been  the  very  dullest 
that  has  occurred  within  my  recollection  since  the  year  of  the 
“ Black  ” Derby,  1855;  when  the  Crimean  War  was  at  its 
height ; and  when  one  person  out  of  every  three  whom  you  met 
in  society  was  in  mourning.  The  week,  however,  ending 
July  24th  made  amends  for  two  months  of  hebdomadal 
barrenness  in  the  way  of  dinners.  I was  invited  to  no  less 
than  four  of  these  entertainments  of  a public  and  of  a private 
nature  ; but  pray  do  not  think  that  I am  going  to  give  you 
in  this  article  either  cookery  or  bookery.  The  last  of  my 
dinners  is  only  a peg  to  which  I wish  to  affix  two  conspicuous, 
and  I hope  not  unattractive,  objects.  I want  to  discourse  first  of 
Dibbs,  and  next  of  Australia ; and  Dibbs  will,  I hope, 
excuse  me  if  at  the  outset  I place  no  prefix  to  his  name. 
Were  I to  call  him  “ Mr.”  I should  have  to  allude  to  him  as 
“the  late”  Mr.  Dibbs,  and  that  would  be  misleading;  while,  for 
reasons  which  you  will  subsequently  understand,  I am 
reluctant  for  the  present  to  give  him  the  title  which  he  has 
only  recently  acquired. 

I had  the  honour  to  know  Dibbs  when  I was  in  Australia 
some  six  years  ago.  He  was  in  office,  I think,  at  the  time, 
and  I met  him  not  only  at  the  Government  Buildings,  but 
also  at  the  table  of  my  old  and  honoured  friend,  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus,  then  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
Dibbs  and  his  fellow  Ministers  were  very  kind  to  me  ; in  fact, 
during  thp  eleven  months  that  I wandered  up  and  down  the 
Land  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  I cannot  remember  to  have  re- 
ceived the  slightest  unkindness,  save  from  the  members  of  an 


association  called  the  Yorick  Club,  Melbourne,  who,  because 
I was  prevented  by  a sudden  and  severe  attack  of  bronchitis 
from  dining  with  them — I had  such  an  attack  yesterday  in 
splendid  J uly  weather — pursued  me  for  months  with  every 
conceivable  kind  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation. 

When  Dibbs,  as  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  came  to 
London,  on  political  and  financial  business  bent,  I naturally 
left  my  card  on  him  at  the  Hotel  Metropole;  and  in  due  course 
he  was  so  good  as  to  ask  me  to  dinner,  in  the  Whitehall 
Rooms  of  that  palatial  establishment.  I was  very  glad  to 
accept  the  invitation  ; because  I was  sure  that  I should  meet 
a great  many  distinguished  people,  both  English  and  Colonial. 
Nor  were  my  hopes  disappointed;  but  as  this  is  neither  the 
Court  Circular  nor  an  excerpt  from  “ London  Day  by  Day,” 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I mention  only  a very  few  names  of  those 
who  gathered  round  Dibbs’s  hospitable  board. 

It  was  a splendid  banquet  ; and  it  differed  most  agreeably 
from  other  functions  of  a semi-public  character,  in  the  circum- 
stance, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Queen’s  health  and 
that  of  the  Chairman,  there  were  no  after-dinner  toasts  and 
no  after-dinner  speeches.  Of  course,  it  was  Dibbs  who  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 
He  is  an  admirable  speaker  of  clear,  sensible,  vigorous  English; 
and  I need  scarcely  say  that  the  toast  was  received  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm.  Then,  very  appropriately,  Lord 
Knutsford,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a neat  and  effective 
discourse,  did  due  honour  to  the  Chairman,  and  concluded 
his  oration  with  an  announcement  which  was  not  only  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  all  the  company,  but  was  equally  unex- 
pected by  the  Chairman. 

Lord  Knutsford  proposed  the  health  of  Sir  George  Dibbs; 
adding  that  the  Queen  desired  that  it  should  be  by  her  own 
hands,  that  the  honour  bestowed  on  Sir  George  was  con- 
ferred ; and  that  he  would  consequently  proceed  to  Osborne 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  to  be  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
a Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  Sir  George  Dibbs — no  longer  disrespectfully 
“Dibbs” — made  a modest  manly  speech  in  reply  ; and  then, 
when  we  had  shouted  ourselves  hoarse  with  cheering,  and 
proclaiming  in  stentorian  tones  that  our  host  was  “ a Jolly 
Good  Fellow,”  we  all  fell  to  smoking  and  telling  stoiies ; and 
over  one  of  us,  your  humble  servant,  to  wit,  there  stole  a 
strange  impression  that  he  was  Dead. 

Yes,  dead  as  Queen  Anne;  dead  as  a door-nail;  dead  as 
Marley  in  “ The  Christmas  Carol.”  I wish,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  record  my  strong  and  earnest  conviction  and  belief, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death  ; that  what  we  call  disso- 
lution, is  only  the  beginning  of  another  stage  of  vitality  ; and 
that  Death  is  only  a Door : — a frail  barrier  that  veils 
the  great  light  beaming  beyond ; and  as  you  grow  older  you 
seem,  with  the  eyes  of  your  soul,  to  see  the  light  piercing 
through  the  key-hole,  and  glinting  under  the  lintel  and  over 
the  threshold.  But  the  other  kind  of  death  of  which  I am 
treating  now,  is  a kind  of  vague  but  invincible  impression, 
that  the  worlel  in  which  you  moved  a year  or  a month,  or  as 
it  happened  in  the  case  of  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
five  minutes  ago  had  wholly  passed  away,  and  that  its  cus- 
toms and  its  businesses — church,  army,  physic,  law — were 
no  more  concerns  of  yours,  than  they  were  of  the  jackdaw 
in  Vinny  Bourne’s  delightful  poem. 
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Five  minutes  ago,  I was  admiring  the  Marquis  ot  London- 
derry’s green  ribbon  of  St.  Patrick,  with  the  star  and  the 
badge  in  diamonds.  I was  listening  to  the  humorous 
anecdotes  related  by  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London, 
whose  turtle  at  the  Mansion  House  I had  the  honour  of 
enjoying,  when  he  was  Alderman  Cotton  and  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  Five 
minutes  since,  I was  listening  to  the  cogent  remarks  of 
Colonel  Howard  Vincent  on  things  in  general,  and  on 
Parliamentary  elections  in  particular ; and  especially,  I 
heard  with  great  satisfaction — and  resolved  to  convey  to  my 
beloved  Partner — the  good  words  said  about  Sala’s  Journal 
by  my  neighbour  on  the  right,  who,  I think,  was  a Welsh 
baronet.  All  at  once  I expired : — to  come  to  life  again  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

I was  watching  from  a window  in  that  magnificent  munici- 
pal structure  the  passage  of  a procession  of  Hibernian  holi- 
day makers,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Aus- 
tralia is  essentially  a holiday  country.  The  Queen’s  Birth- 
day, that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  St.  George’s  Day,  St. 
Patrick’s  Day — all  attract  crowds  of  merry  celebrants  ; every 
trade  and  craft  have  their  periodical  outings ; and  not  the 
least  exuberant  of  the  summer  festivities  in  Melbourne  is  the 
Undertakers’  Picnic.  Why  not  ? “ Black  work  ” is,  at  the  best, 
somewhat  of  a depressing  occupation  ; and  whenever  I hear 
my  worthy  friends,  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  deplor- 
ing the  propensity  of  undertakers’  men  to  indulge  in,  perhaps, 
an  over-plenitude  of  stimulants,  I answer  : “ What  would  you 
have  ? Take  a turn  at  undertaking,  yourself;  and  then  tell 
me  whether  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  sip  something  warm 
and  comfortable  ? ” 

In  my  condition  of  coming  to  life  at  the  Antipodes,  I find 
myself  over  and  over  again  at  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne — 
now  at  a Masonic  festival ; now  at  a great  public  meeting 
convened  by  His  Worship  the  Mayor.  Then  I fancy 
that  I am  wandering  through  crowded  Bourke  Street  and 
aristocratic  Collins  Street,  with  the  thermometer  at  a hundred 
and  ten  in  the  shade ; and  then,  suddenly,  I am  plunged  into 
the  innermost  depths  of  the  Bush — the  dense  forests  of  gum 
trees  that  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles,  with  but  compara- 
tively few  intervals,  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney.  The  in- 
terminable, the  illimitable,  the  most  melancholy  Bush ; 
the  train  rushing  and  roaring  through  a seeming  eternity  of 
forests  of  eucalyptus  trees  : — red  gum,  blue  gum,  white 
gum — eucalyptus  for  ever  and  ever  humanly  speaking. 
In  my  dense  ignorance  I had  imagined  that  the  Australian 
Bush  was  very  far  up  the  country  indeed,  and  tenanted  only 
by  bushrangers,  kangaroos,  emus,  lyre-birds,  wallabies,  wom- 
bats, mongooses,  dingoes,  and  venomous  snakes.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Bush,  or  something  uncommonly  like  it,  often 
entrenches  on  the  very  suburbs  of  large  Australian  towns. 

They  are  sometimes  grassy  downs  such  as  I used  to  see 
near  our  own  Brighton,  the  Delightful  at  home ; but  in  far 
more  numerous  instances  the  squatter’s  “ run  ” comprises  so 
many  thousands  or  scores  of  thousands  of  acres  of  forest-land, 
covered  with  the  eternal  gum  trees,  among  which  the  sheep 
and  cattle  wander  to  crop  the  more  or  less  luxuriant  herbage. 
As  the  train  flies  through  the  Bush,  an  Australian  travelling 
companion  tells  me  how  the  trees  are  thinned  by  the  pro- 
cesses known  as  “ sapping’  and  “ ring-barking  ; ” but  we  are 
out  of  the  Bush  at  last,  and,  strange  to  relate,  I find  myself 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Sydney,  in  a splendid  saloon  where  a 
luncheon  is  going  on,  and  I hear  the  popping  of  many 
champagne  corks,  and  the  delivery  of  speeches  by  Mayor 
Playfair,  and  other  potent,  grave  and  reverend  seignors. 
Then,  I am  racing  about  Sydney  in  a hansom,  handing 
in  at  clubs  and  public  offices  letters  of  introduction  with 
which  I have  been  favoured  by  friends  in  England. 

Afterwards,  I am  taken  to  a literary  reunion  at  the 
Athenaeum  Club,  where  oratory  is  combined  with  kangaroo- 
tail  soup,  venison  from  Tasmania,  and  the  famous  black 
duck  of  New  South  Wales.  And  then  there  comes  a kind  of 
chaos ; in  the  elements  of  which  are  mingled  champagne 
sweet  and  champagne  dry ; iced  pudding,  old  Madeira,  mild 


cigars  ; “ Rule  Britannia,”  “ Auld  Lang  Syne,”  and  “ God 
Save  the  Queen  ” again  as  a wind  up. 

I must  be  dead;  I never  lived  in  Victoria  Street;  I never 
had  an  office  in  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; I must  be  an 
Australian  born — so  at  least  I think  while  in  a handsome  steam 
launch  I am  cruising  up  and  down  the  marvellously  beautiful 
harbour  of  Sydney  : — grander  and  more  picturesque,  to  my 
mind,  than  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  Harbour 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Double  Harbour  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  the  Golden  Horn.  I seem  to 
have  known  Port  Jackson  all  my  life — to  be  sure,  I have  only 
been  alive  five  minutes.  Sydney  Heads,  Cockatoo  Island, 
Shark  Island,  Little  Sirius  Cove,  Vaucluse,  Korribilli  Point, 
Double  Bay,  Lady  Macquarie’s  Chair,  Bush  Cutter’s  Bay, 
and  Pott’s  Point  are  all  familiar  friends  to  me. 

Then  I land  ; and  at  the  point  of  vantage  of  the  steps  of  the 
Post  Office  Building,  I survey  Sydney  on  wheels  in  George 
Street — in  omnibuses  and  hansoms,  buggies  and  waggonettes, 
bullock-drays,  and  Cobb’s  coaches.  Here,  in  George  Street, 
I see  the  Royal  arms  and  the'Union  Jack  everywhere;  the  magic 
initials  V.  R.  are  on  all  the  post  offices ; and  the  letter  carriers 
wear  the  Queen’s  scarlet.  The  railways  are  all  owned  by 
Government,  and  the  employes  all  wear  something  symbolical 
of  the  British  Crown.  After  this,  chaos  upon  chaos.  Mar- 
vellous Melbourne  returns;  then  fair  Adelaide;  then  hospitable 
Brisbane  ; then  pretty,  smiling  Hobart  in  Tasmania  ; and  then 
far-off  New  Zealand,  with  its  populous  and  handsome  cities, 
and  its  warm-hearted  people. 

There  is  one  simple  reason  why  I think  that  I am  dead. 
Principally,  the  delusion  was  the  fault  of  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
FitzGibbon,  who  is  my  neighbour  to  the  right,  and  who 
showed  me  when  I was  in  the  Antipodes  constant  attention 
and  hospitality ; and  I have  been  strengthened  in  my  hallucina- 
tions by  the  circumstance  that  not  far  off,  at  the  top  table,  I 
can  descry  Lord  Carrington,  who  succeeded  Lord  Augustus 
Loftus  as  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  towards  the  close 
of  my  stay  in  Australia,  and  with  whom  I walked  after  dinner 
in  the  garden  of  Government  Blouse,  gazing  at  the  wqnderful 
blue  velvet  carpet  of  sky,  powdered  with  the  diamond  dust  of 
stars.  Only  twenty-four  hours  before  I was  visited  with  the 
most  dreadful  sorrow  which  I ever  endured  in  my  life — a 
sorrow  so  unexpected  and  so  heartrending  that  I fled  to  India, 
and  endeavoured  to  forget  for  a while  the  very  name  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  of  my  own  country  to  boot.  Heaven  and  Time 
have  been  good  to  me,  and  finding  myself  now  sur- 
rounded by  genial  Australian  faces,  many  of  them  those  of 
old  friends,  only  the  bright  scene  of  my  memories  of  the  Land 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  recur  to  me. 

We  had  plenty  of  Australian  talk,  you  may  be  sure,  before 
fche  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Metropole  were  deserted, 
but  when  the  final  guests  had  departed,  and  I was  on  my 
way  to  a newspaper  office  in  Fleet  Street,  there  to  tell  the 
story  of  Dibbs  and  his  knighthood,  there  gradually  came  over 
me  the  knowledge  that  I was  coming  to  life  again. 

I had  been  passing  an  eminently  social  evening  ; I had 
been  surrounded  by  Colonials,  and  had  heard  them 
— there  are  no  more  loyal  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  in  the  whole  Empire  — cheering  when  the 
Queen’s  health  was  proposed,  and  drinking  her  health 
in  bumpers.  Then  I remembered,  with  a feeling  akin  to 
shame,  that  the  great  mass  of  English  people  know  scarcely 
anything  about  our  wonderful  Antipodean  colonies  ; and  that 
by  the  bulk  of  the  British  press,  Australia  is,  as  a rule,  treated 
either  with  contemptuous  neglect,  or  spoken  of  in  terms 
betraying  the  very  densest  ignorance  of  the  great 
island  continent  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  kindred 
islands  of  New  Zealand.  A few  London  papers,  notably 
the  Morning  Post,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  give  their  readers  from  time  to  time  some  sensible 
and  well-edited  remarks  on  men  and  things  Australasian  ; 
but  the  remainder  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
the  principal  mission  of  the  small  section  of  white  Australians 
who  visit  the  old  world  is  to  borrow  money  from  English 
financiers.  G.  A.  S. 
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This  season  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  the  Children’s 
Carnival.  One  meets  young  faces  and  hears  merry  voices  at 
every  turn,  especially  at  the  principal  London  railway  stations, 
which  are  crowded  all  the  day  long  with  the  small  fry  of  the 
well-to-do  and  affluent  classes  on  their  way  to  the  seaside,  or  to 
the  country,  for  their  annual  summer  holiday.  When  so  much 
enjoyment  and  merriment  are  on  hand  for  them,  it  behoves  us 
all  to  give  a thought  to  the  little  ones  in  London  whose 
parents  are  neither  well-to-do  nor  affluent,  but  are  too  terribly 
poor  to  afford  even  one  day’s  holiday  for  their  children,  even 
in  times  of  recovery  from  sickness,  outside  their  own  particular 
slum  or  alley.  It  is  for  such  as  these  that  the  Victoria 
Home  for  Invalid  Children,  situate  at  Churchfields,  Mar- 
gate, supplies  a much-needed  want. 

We  have  been  asked  to  say  a good  word  for  this  estimable 
charity,  which  can  claim  as  its  patroness  H.S.H.  Princess 
Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  and  we  do  so  with  much  pleasure. 
The  fact  that  it  has  such  a patroness- -a  princess  who  has  won 
a fond  and  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  English  people 
—is  in  itself  an  all  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  public  ; but 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Victoria  Home  is  one  in  which  the 
kind  and  generous  hearted  princess  manifests  a deep  personal 
interest,  then  there  is  added  to  it  the  additional  knowledge 
that  it  is  one  of  those  beneficent  works  i j which  we  have 
faithfully  exemplified  that  one  touch  of  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin. 


It  is  for  the  little  ones  who  have  been  sick,  who  can  no 
longer  remain  in  the  hospitals,  but  who  need  to  be  “ built 
up  ” again  in  order  to  bring  back  the  roses  to  their  pale  cheeks 
that  the  Victoria  Home  has  been  established.  It  is  for  these 
Tiny  Tims  of  our  great  city  that  Princess  Victoria  Mary,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Sir  George  Arthur,  Bart, 
and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether, and  are  engaging  in  a noble  and  philanthropic  work.  But 
they  need  the  “ sinews  of  war.”  They  are  prepared  to  do  the 
work,  but  they  must  look  to  a generous  public  to  assist  them  with 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  it  on.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
their  appeal  will  not  be  vain.  It  is  assuredly  an  instance  in 
which  the  boon  will  be  twice  blest — blessing  those  who  give 
as  well  as  those  who  receive. 


Can  anyone  say  whether  any  other  sermon  has  had  the 
phenomenal  sale  and  realized  as  great  a profit  as  that 
preached  by  Canon  Fleming,' at  Sandringham,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ? If  so,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  state  the  fact.  At  present,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  has  been  able  to  divide  as  much  as  £1,300 
between  the  Gordon  Boys’  Home  and  the  British  Home  for 
Incurables,  at  Clapham  Rise,  being  the  profit  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  sermon.  It  was  a kindly  thought  on  the  part 
of  our  Princess  to  think  of  these  deserving  charities  in  the 
midst  of  her  deep  sorrow. 

The  popularity  of  the  Variety  Theatre  in  London  is  beyond 
question.  There  are  several  notable  instances  where  the 
most  liberal  support  is  accorded  by  the  public,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  shareholders  receive  an  abnormally  high  dividend. 
The  success,  therefore,  of  the  Palace  Theatre,  Limited,  may 
be  accepted  as  a foregone  conclusion  ; and  those  who  have 


been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  shares  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  a bright  and  prosperous  future.  The  Royal 
English  Opera  House  which  the  Company  has  acquired  is 
admirably  and  conveniently  situated;  it  is  an  absolutely  fire- 
proof structure,  and  it  has  been  accurately  described  as  the 
handsomest  theatre  in  London.  The  public  have  shown  that 
they  have  confidence  in  the  new  undertaking  by  readily  sub- 
scribing the  necessary  capital,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  when  the  theatre  is  opened,  it  will  receive  that  liberal  share 
of  patronage  which  has  been  accorded  to  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment of  a like  character.  One  conspicuous  advantage  that  it  will 
possess  over  the  latter — and  one  that  will  not  fail  to  recom  mend  it 
to  favourable  notice  as  a popular  place  of  resort — is  that  there 
will  be  a specially  constructed  summer  and  winter  garden, 
where  concerts  and  entertainments  will  be  given.  In  a word, 
the  Company  will  spare  no  effort  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  those  who  favour  them  with  their 
patronage. 


There  is  one  thing  that  seems  to  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
from  the  summary  which  has  been  published  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  gross  personalty  of  the 
venerable  peer  is  set  down  at  more  than  a million  and 
three-quarters,  and  yet  we  fail  to  note  that  a penny  of  it  is 
bequeathed  to  a single  charity.  Is  this  not  passing  strange  ? 
— especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  to  a very  large  extent 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  late  Duke  may  fitly  be  described  as 
coming  within  the  category  known  as  unearned  increment. 
We  have  but  to  take  the  thriving  and  beautiful  town  of 
Eastbourne  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  land  upon  which  this  continuously  growing 
watering  place  is  built  belonged  to  the  Cavendish  family,  and 
its  value  has  been  enormously  increased  by  the  enterprise,  not 
of  the  duke  or  his  agents,  but  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
It  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  thought  that  the  Duke 
would  at  least  have  remembered,  say,  the  Princess  Alice 
Memorial  Hospital  in  his  will.  The  absence  of  any  mention 
of  charities  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  will  of  the  late  Dr. 
Heath,  of  Newcastle-on  Tyne,  who  gave  away  not  hundreds, 
but  thousands.  Yet  his  wealth  was  but  as  a drop  compared 
with  that  of  the  late  Duke.  There  must  have  been  an 
omission,  however,  and  we  shall  be  delighted  to  be  informed 
that  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  remembered  a great 
many  charities  ; but  that  his  executors  have  been  too  modest  to 
publish  the  facts. 


The  opinion  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Browning  in  our  last 
issue  against  the  practice  of  opening  the  eyes  in  cold  water 
was,  we  are  informed  by  an  eminent  oculist,  in  the  main, 
correct.  He  also  adds  the  somewhat  startling  piece  of  infor- 
mation that  the  late  Sir  William  Bowman  detected  a more 
than  average  liability  to  cataract  in  those  who  had  acquired 
this  habit. 


The  Master  of  Lambeth  Workhouse  (Mr.  F.  Fielder) 
writing  upon  the  same  subject  says: — 

" Some  ten  years  ago  I had  a severe  attack  of  eye  disease,  with  acute 
inflammation.  I sought  the  best  advice,  and  submitted  to  most  drastic 
and  distressing  remedies,  but  with  small  success.  About  a year  after,  I 
adopted  the  plaji  of  putting  the  whole  face  into  water,  and  keeping  the 
eyes  open  as  long  as  I could  hold  my  breath.  Improvement  speedily  took 
place,  and  to-day  my  eyes  are  in  splendid  condition.  I can  work  longer 
with  them,  and  with  much  less  fatigue.  I continue  the  practice  to  this 
day,  and  no  harm  whatsoever  has  been  experienced.  I have  seen  hundreds 
of  ophthalmic  cases,  and  witnessed  beneficial  results  by  allowing  a cold 
thin  stream  of  water  to  play  upon  the  eyes.” 


In  these  days  of  never  endingfiction,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  forthcoming  publication  of  a book  of  sterling 
worth  and  which  must  be  of  historical  value.  Such  a tome  is 
promised  the  culture-reading  public  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus.  It  will  comprise  the  first  series  of  his  lord- 
ship’s Diplomatic  Reminiscences,  from  1837  to  1862,  and 
will  be  published  on  the  1st  September.  This  will  be 
followed  in  due  course  by  a second  series,  which,  if  anything 
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will  be  of  far  greater  interest,  as  it  will  include  the  Austro- 
German  and  Franco-German  Wars,  Prince  Bismarck  and  his 
connection  with  the  German  Chancellorship,  and  last,  but 
by  no 'means  least,  Lord  Loftus’s  eight  years  residence  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Such  valuable  additions  to  the 
European  history  of  modern  times  should  undoubtedly  com- 
mand a large  circle  of  interested  readers. 


The  band  of  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  have  been 
engaged,  so  it  is  reported,  to  play  at  the  South  African  Ex- 
hibition, to  be  held  at  Kimberley,  the  total  cost  of  the  engage- 
ment being  about  ^"3000.  They  will  be  absent  nearly  four 
months.  We  presume  that  this  engagement  is  with  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Neither 
the  colonel  commanding  nor  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
would,  we  take  it,  have  the  power  to  permit  such  a lengthened 
absence  without  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  We 
have  no  wish  to  be  considered  hypercritical,  but  does  not 
such  an  engagement  suggest  the  establishment  of  a precedent 
that  may  possibly  at  times  cause  inconvenience  ? 


It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  read  that  further  outbreaks  of 
extensive  epidemics  of  influenza  in  the  immediate  or  near 
future  are  regarded  as  highly  improbable.  This  is  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Julius  Althaus  in  this  month’s  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Review.  [There  is  no  need  to  weary  our 
readers  with  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  worthy  doctor  for 
arriving  at  this  conclusion.  Those  who  wish  to  know  them 
can  easily  read  the  article  in  question.  The  fact  is  sufficient 
for  us,  and  we  joyfully  exclaim,  “ For  this  relief,  much  thanks.” 


Yet  another  attraction  has  been  added  to  the  enterprising 
little  town  of  Sorrento,  by  the  construction  of  a “ Funicolare  ” 
railway,  leading  from  the  Piccola  Marina  to  the  town,  the 
promoters  being  the  proprietors  of  the  Victoria  Hotel. 


The  British  Ambassador  for  Rome  and  Lady  Vivian  have 
taken  a charming  villa  at  Posillipo  for  the  summer  months. 
The  Mediterranean  Squadron  are  at  present  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  it  is  hinted  that  various  festivities  are  to  be  got 
up  on  board  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Vivian. 


Sitting  out  the  new  play  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’  theatre 
reminds  one  of  sitting  out  an  indifferent  dinner  when  the  one 
redeeming  feature  is  excellent  wine.  But  instead  of  being 
wine  it  is  good  music  we  are  treated  to  in  Mr.  Van  Biene’s 
new  play.  Everyone  will  go  to  hear  it,  and  put  up  with  the 
play  for  the  sake  of  the  soul-stirring  melody  of  this  wonderful 
“cello”  playing.  Mr.  Van  Biene  is  such  a thorough  master 
of  the  violoncello  that  he  seems  to  make  it  a thing  imbued 
with  life.  The  instrument  is  made  to  speak  so  that  its  tones 
reach  the  very  core  of  every  heart  that  listens  to  its  exquisite 
wails  of  pathetic  melody. 


Mr.  Van  Biene,  as  an  actor,  appears  in  a new  light.  He 
Is  earnest  and  poetic  in  his  style,  but  why,  oh  ! why  does  he 
not  dress  himself  in  a more  becoming  fashion ! His 
appearance  is  too  funny,  and  more  apt  to  provoke  ridicule 
than  admiration,  especially  when  we  see  a handsome,  well 
dressed  duchess  making  love,  and  risking  her  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  so  curious  a looking  being  as  Mr.  Paul  Borinski. 


“ The  Broken  Melody  ” needs  to  be  considerably  cut,  and 
if  the  artists  put  more  animation  into  their  acting,  it  will  go 
better  than  it  did  on  the  opening  night.  At  odd  moments 
there  are  one  or  two  flashes  both  of  real  pathos  and  real  fun  : so 
there  is  hope  that  the  authors  will  see  their  way  to  dispense  with 
the  ordinary  lines — of  which  there  are  far  too  many — and  put  in 
a few  more  touches  of  nature.  Mr.  Fred  Thorne  has  seldom  been 
seen  to  such  advantage.  His  impersonation  of  a kind- 


hearted  landlord  to  the  poor  musician  and  his  young  wife  is 
full  of  quiet  touches  of  genuine  humour.  Mr.  Stepher 
Caffry’s  Irish  doctor  is  also  an  exceedingly  good  bit  of  acting. 
Mr.  Abingdon  has  not  much  chance  of  distinguishing  himself 
in  the  rather  eolourless  part  of  a Russian  noble.  Miss  Olga 
Brandon  probably  may  be  experiencing  the  effects  of  her 
incessant  hard  work  ; certainly  the  numerous  admirers  of  her 
talented  acting  must  fain  confess  that  she  has  been  seen  to 
greater  advantage  in  other  characters  than  that  which  she  is 
now  portraying.  Miss  Blanche  Horlock  was  charming  as 
the  fine,  but  simple,  wife  of  the  great  maestro. 


Hitherto  we  have  had  to  be  content  with  the  graphic 
accounts  furnished  at  intervals  from  America  as  to  the  sum- 
mary way  in  which  Judge  Lynch  carries  out  his  peremptory 
mandate.  Now  we  can  see  how  the  thing  is  done  for  ourselves 
by  paying  a visit  to  Buffalo  Bill  at  the  International  Hortk 
cultural  Exhibition.  That  inexhaustible  entertainer  and  his 
heterogeneous  company  have  introduced  to  our  notice  many 
strange  sights  and  scenes  since  they  came  to  sojourn  among 
us  ; but  probably  those  who  pay  a visit  to  Earl’s  Court  and 
witness  the  determined  way  in  which  the  lynching  is  carried 
out  will  come  away  convyced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
realistic,  if  it  cannot  be  described  as  altogether  the  most 
delectable,  performances  that  Buffalo  Bill  has  yet  put  before 
his  numerous  patrons.  The  capture  of  a pioneer  train  by 
Indians  is  also  a new  and  exciting  feature. 


The  doors  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  are  once  more  open 
to  admit  those  who  care  to  spend  their  time  and  money  on 
romantic  serio-historical  drama.  “ A Royal  Divorce  ” is 
rather  an  interesting  piece,  and  likely  to  please  a certain 
section  of  those  in  London  who  are  on  pleasure  bent.  When 
it  was  played  at  the  Olympic  some  time  since  it  “ caught 
on  ” well  for  a few  weeks,  but  as  it  was  due  in  the  provinces 
its  London  cares,  r was  cut  short.  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne 
once  more  appears  successfully  as  the  long-suffering,  noble- 
hearted  Josephine,  a character  eminently  suited  to  her  style 
of  acting.  Mr.  Murray  Carson’s  impersonation  of  the  hero, 
Napoleon  I.,  is  robust  and  forcible,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Watson  is  charming  and  natural  in  a pretty  comedy  part. 


The  new  musical  absurdity,  “ Haste  to  the  Wedding,”  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  now  being 
played  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  does  not  strike  us  as  being 
worthy  the  efforts  either  of  the  writer  or  the  composer.  The 
music  reminds  one  of  the  Savoy  series.  None  of  the  songs 
are  particularly  catching,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
they  will  prove  popular.  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt  works  hard,  and 
succeeds  in  making  the  character  of  Mr.  Woodpecker  Tapping 
amusing.  In  the  second  act  there  is  a capital  duet  and 
dance  by  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Miss  Sybil  Carlisle.  Miss  Ellis 
Jeffreys  appears  as  an  impossible  marchioness,  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Brough  essays  the  part  of  a market  gardener. 


Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in  days  gone  by,  was  an  active  and 
ardent  mountaineer  ; and  the  preface  to  “ Mountaineering,” 
the  new  volume  of  the  Badminton  Library  of  Sports,  was 
written  by  him,  while  one  of  the  chapters  is  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  also  a great 
authority  on  fencing,  a most  appropriate  exercise  for  lawyers 
who  have  to  be  so  quick  at  rhetorical  thrust  and  parry 


Mountaineering,  again, is  suggestive  of  steepness,  and  if  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  has  now  given  up  climbing  he  probably  will  not 
cease  to  be  acquainted  with  things  “ steep,”  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  word,  as  long  as  he  continues  to  hear  the  state- 
ments of  witnesses  ; while,  on  a recent  occasion,  he  found  a 
British  jury,  usually  supposed  to  be  quite  as  sublime  a spectacle 
as  any  number  of  Alpine  peaks,  even  more  impracticable  than 
are  some  of  the  latter. 
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Here  is  a modern  instance  of  the  wise  saw,  “ Love  will 
find  out  the  way.”  A woman  without  arms  was  recently 
married  at  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  This  physical 
deformity  was  the  cause  of  a most  embarrassing  dilemma. 
Lacking  arms,  she  naturally  wanted  hands,  and  the  absence 
of  hands  rendered  her  destitute  of  the  necessary  finger  for 
the  indispensable  ring.  What  happened  ? Let  the  muse 
answer  : — 

The  priest  had  partly  read  the  marriage-service  from  his  book. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  giggle  as  they  look  ; 

The  bride  is  blushing  deeply,  and  the  bridegroom,  as  they  stand, 

Is  blushing  also,  as  he  takes  the  ring  with  timid  hand, 

And  then  with  tender  reverence,  down,  down  he  bendcth  low, 

And  kneeling— gently  puts  the  golden  fetter  on  her  toe. 


refused.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and  was  made  a 
Queen’s  Counsel  in  1874,  and  has  represented  the  Harrow 
Division  since  1885. 

Mr.  Justice  Gorell  Barnes,  at  the  recent  dinner  in  aid  of  the 
Solicitors’  Benevolent  Association,  told  his  hearers  that  when 
he  was  an  articled  clerk  in  a solicitor’s  office,  his  principal 
said,  “ What  a fool  you  are  ; go  and  join  some  profession  in 
■which  you  can  do  as  you  like.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Ambrose,  too, 
thought  that  such  delightful  freedom  was  not  to  be  obtained 
in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  In  the  event,  at 
any  rate,  the  present  reputation  and  position  of  both  Mr. 
Justice  Barnes  and  Mr.  Ambrose,  Q.C.,  amply  justify  their 
transfer  of  allegiance. 


The  cottage  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  at  Grasmere  has  been 
carefully  and  thoroughly  renovated,  and  is,  with  its  charming 
surroundings,  almost  precisely  as  it  was  when  the  poet 
resided  there.  It  is  said  that  the  money  which  has  already 
been  received  from  admission  fees  is  enough  to  make  the 
scheme  self-supporting.  Several  most  interesting  gifts  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Committee,  including  two  portraits  of 
Wordsworth,  one  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  some  chairs — the 
cushions  of  which  wTere  worlMd  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
and  which  bear  her  initials— and  a fourpost  bed  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Wordsworth. 


A correspondence  between  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  and  the  Bar  Committee  recalls  the  familiar 
story  of  the  eminent  advocate  who  was  once  asked  by  the 
solicitor  instructinghim,  whether  he  had  yet  been  able  to  read 
his  brief.  He  grimly  pointed  to  the  fee  which  was  marked 
upon  it,  and  replied  that  he  had  indeed  read  as  far  as  that, 
but  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  get  beyond.  The  Council, 
through  their  Secretary,  have  complained  to  the  Bar  Com- 
mittee that  barristers’  clerks  have  a way  of  accepting  a brief 
marked  with  a certain  fee,  and  afterwards  demanding  that 
the  number  preceding  the  mystic  word  “ guas.”  should  be 
exchanged  for  a higher  one.  Sometimes  they  suggest  that 
the  original  fee  was  inadequate,  sometimes  the  discovery  that 
“the  other  side”  has  been  rather  more  liberal  to  their 
counsel  inspires  them  with  a passionate  longing  for  symmetry. 
Barristers’  clerks,  it  is  asserted,  have  many  strange  tastes  and 
fancies. 


The  Council  is  said  to  be  most  anxious  that  there  shall  be 
as  little  as  possible  to  “ induct  the  public  to  avoid  the  Courts 
and  it  seems  to  fear  that  little  incidents  of  this  sort  may  have 
that  effect.  Therefore,  in  all  good  fellowship,  and  in  a 
trusting  spirit,  it  has  brought  the  matter  before  the  Bar 
Committee.  The  latter  is  naturally  nothing  if  not  astute. 
How,  says  their  Secretary,  can  the  adequacy  of  a fee  be 
known  until  the  contents  of  the  brief  have  been  examined 
and  the  amount  of  work  involved  ascertained  ? Is  it  fair  to 
ask  counsel  to  agree  to  their  remuneration  before  they  know 
what  they  have  to  do  to  earn  it  ? Besides,  he  takes  leave  to 
tell  the  complainants  the  mere  delivery  of  a brief  does  not 
necessarily  imply  its  acceptance.  One  little  grain  of  comfort 
he  gives,  however.  He  candidly  admits  that  what  the  other 
side  may  do  as  to  fees  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  at 
all.  Clients  will  kindly  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest. 

Mr.  Ambrose,  Q.C.,  the  member  for  the  Harrow  Division  of 
Middlesex,  is  a splendid  illustration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  work  and  perseverance.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  a copying  clerk  in  a solicitor’s  office — a p ition  which  does 
not  generally  tend  to  inspire  ambitious  thoughts;  and  even  when 
a copying  clerk  indulges  in  them  the  utmost  flight  he  ever  soars 
to  is  usually  to  get  his  articles  given  him  by  the  firm.  Not  so 
Mr.  Ambrose.  Whether,  like  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  he  copied  out 
the  letters  in  such  a particularly  round  hand  as  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  his  employers  is  not  known  ; but  they  certainly 
made  him  an  offer  of  his  articles  which  he  as  certainly 


Apart  from  this,  it  is  a common  foible  among  solicitors  to 
fancy  they  would  have  made  a great  success  at  the  Bar  if  they 
had  only  been  able  to  select  that  career. 


Our  English  Madeira,  as  Bournemouth  has  been  some- 
what aptly  called,  is  now  enjoying  quite  a gay  summer 
season  ; indeed,  Bournemouth  is  one  of  those  places  which 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  an  all-the-year-round  season,  for  no 
sooner  do  the  winter  and  spring  visitors  leave  than  the 
annual  tide  of  summer  holiday-makers  begins  to  flow  steadily 
in.  The  “ powers  that  be  ” have  wisely  recognised  this  fact, 
and  recreation  grounds  and  resorts  are  provided  for  winter  and 
summer,  for  the  ailing  and  for  the  healthy.  The  invalid  finds 
the  benefit  of  the  Winter  Garden  and  the  sheltered  Westover 
walks,  where  they  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  exhalations 
from  the  aromatic  and  healing  pines  ; while  the  strong  and 
healthy  can  rejoice  in  the  open  beach,  the  breezy  dills,  the 
boating  and  the  bathing,  the  daily  trips  in  the  Brodick 
Castle  or  the  Lord  Elgin , which  will  carry  them  to  Wey- 
mouth or  Swanage,  or  across  to  the  beautiful  “Garden 
Isle,”  which  is  so  prominent  a feature  in  the  seaward  view, 
with  its  many  spots  of  interest,  all  well  worthy  of  a visit, 
and  all  easily  accessible  during  the  limits  of  a day  s trip. 


A mourning  card  for  a dog  ! “ What  next  ? ” we  exclaim, 

and  yet,  why  not  ? Any  of  us  who  have  been  owners  and 
lovers  of  dogs  must  have  felt  a pang  of  real  anguish  at 
parting  from  the  four-footed  friend  who  has  been  so  faithful 
and  true,  so  forbearing  to  our  faults,  so  forgiving  of  our 
slights.  Where  could  we  have  found  his  fellow  in  the  human 
race  ? Did  not  Lord  Byron  sorrowfully  say  in  a dog's  grave 
he’d  laid  his  only  friend  ? To  the  dog  it  is  given  to  love 
with  a whole-hearted,  absorbing  affection  which  we  rarely 
find  in  mankind.  We  need  look  for  no  envy,  no  jealousy,  no 
petty  malice,  no  backbiting  from  him.  None  know  better 
than  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  the  real  worth  and  value  of  a 
canine  friend,  and  all  sympathise  with  him  in  the  loss  of  his 
Newfoundland  pet  and  caravan  dog,  “ Queen.”  All  who  have 
read  Dr.  Stables’  books  have  made  Queen’s  acquaintance.  She 
has  become  a personality,  and  will  be  regretted  by  many. 


Just  now,  when  summer  holidays  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
the  river — by  that  expression  we  mean,  of  course,  the  river 
Thames — is  holding  out  every  attraction  to  those  who  are 
speculating  upon  where  to  go,  either  for  a few  hours  or  a week 
or  two,  no  better  little  book  can  be  offered  to  the  undecided 
holiday-seeker  than  “The  Cruise  of  the  Tomahawk ,”  by 
Mrs.  Leith-Adams,  or  Mrs.  de  Courcy  Laffan,  as  she  is  now 
generally  called  (Eden,  Remington  and  Co.).  All  who  have 
known  her  works  written  under  the  former  name  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  this  new  “ child  ” of  her  pen,  and  will 
ao-ree  that  her  charm  of  manner  and  expression  is  as  strong  as 
ever ; while  those  who  now  meet  her  for  the  first  time  will 
probably  be  seized  with  a great  desire  to  “ go  and  do  like- 
wise.”   

Like  “ Cox,  Stroke,  and  Bow,”  they  will  wish  to  revel  in  the 
lovely  Thames  scenery,  to  drift  by  drooping  woods  and  li  y- 
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clad  reaches,  to  row  and  sail  as  fancy  seizes  them,  to  see  the 
sunset  and  twilight  fall  over  the  little  peaceful  villages  and 
quaint  old  towns  that  stand  upon  the  banks,  or  to  rejoice  in 
the  crisp  air  of  the  autumnal  morning.  The  prose  and  rhyme 
in  which  the  little  story  is  told  are  equally  fascinating,  and  the 
little  poems  deserve  to  be  widely  known,  especially  amongst 
the  devotees  of  Father  Thames. 


“ It  may  interest  you,”  writes  a correspondent,  “to  know 
that  the  word  ‘cad,’  upon  which  you  commented,  still  survives 
in  its  original  and  not  opprobrious  sense  at  Winchester 
College,  where,  as  you  may  perhaps  be  aware,  a large 
number  of  words  peculiar  to  the  school  are  in  use,  more  so 
than  anywhere  else,  amounting  almost  to  a language.”  For 
the  information  of  those  who  may  feel  interested,  our  esteemed 
correspondent  goes  on  to  state  that  at  Winchester  flae  word 
“cad”  is  applied  to  anyone  occupying  a position  such  as 
porter,  messenger,  &c.,  and  he  adds,  “We  even  speak  of  a 
‘ library  cad,’  i.e.  junior  librarian,  who  is  usually  a boy  in 
the  school,  the  term  being  used  in  all  cases  without  any 
opprobrious  connotation.” 


We  live  and  learn.  How  many  people,  we  wonder,  knew 
of  the  existence  of  a Spectacle  Mission  in  London.  And  yet 
such  an  excellent  institution  does  exist,  and  has  carried  on  a 
very  useful  work  since  the  year  1886  among  the  many 
thousands  who  are  in  need  of  spectacles,  but  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  Dr.  Waring,  a retired 
surgeon-major  in  the  Indian  Army,  who,  when  partially  blind, 
gave  thought  to  those  similarly  afflicted,  but  who  were  too 
poor  to  help  themselves. 


During  the  six  years  that  the  Mission  has  been  in  existence 
over  three  thousand  applicants  have  been  supplied  with  suit- 
able spectacles  quite  free  of  cost,  or  an  average  of  rather  more 
than  five  hundred  a year.  This  is  surely  doing  good  by  stealth. 
At  all  events,  it  has  been  a philanthropic  work  of  an  entirely 
unostentatious  character.  All  the  spectacles  supplied  are  new, 
being  bought  for  the  particular  applicant,  and  tested  and  ap- 
proved of  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
Hitherto  the  Mission  has  been  carried  on  privately  by  the 
members  of  the  Waring  family,  but  its  benefits  have  become 
so  appreciated  that  it  has  now  been  determined  to  form  it 
into  a Society.  It  is  a work  which  has  this  to  recommend  it 
■ — it  does  not  encroach  upon  or  overlap  any  existing  society. 
It  carries  on  a distinct  work  of  its  own — a work  that  must 
commend  itself  to  generous  consideration  and  support. 


A Belfast  correspondent  has  thought  fit  to  enter  the  lists 
against  M.  Suzanne.  He  says  there  is  a better  and  a nobler 
way  of  disposing  of  the  scraps  than  that  recommended  by  the 
ex-chef  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  Give  them  to  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  is  his  advice.  Admittedly  a very  good 
way  too,  and  possibly  many  will  act  on  the  suggestion.  But,  in 
these  days  of  heavy  expenses,  it  behoves  the  thoughtful 
housewife  to  think  of  the  scraps,  and  how  they  can  best  be 
utilized.  Besides,  it  is  with  the  scraps  that  the  most  tasty 
dishes  can  often  be  made — dishes  that  would  not  please  the 
palates  of  those  to  whom  the  Little  Sisters  minister.  Partner’s 
advice  is,  if  you  want  to  assist  the  Little  Sisters  in  their  noble 
work,  give  them  now  and  again  a fresh  leg  of  mutton,  and  let 
them  cook  it  in  whatever  way  they  think  most  advantageous. 
It  is  not  charity  to  give  away  what  we  do  not  want  ourselves  ; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  a virtue  unless  accompanied  by  some  self- 
denial. 


At  a time  when  all  have  been  interested  in  the  eruptions  of 
our  near  volcanic  neighbours,  Etna  and  Vesuvius;  when  funds 
are  being  raised  for  the  relief  of  those  driven  from  hearth  and 
home  by  the  streams  of  molten  lava  ; when  from  more  distant 
spots  come  reports  of  the  destruction  of  a whole  island  by 
volcanic  agency,  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  naturally  begin 
to  enquire  into  the  reason  for  these  great  upheavels,  these 


terrific  and  awe-inspiring  convulsions.  “ Volcanoes,  Past 
and  Present,”  by  Edward  Hule,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Walter 
Scott,  London),  the  latest  issue  of  the  “ Contemporary  Science 
Series  ” will  be  especially  interestiAg  at  the  present  time,  when 
passing  events  are  showing  us  our  ignorance  on  this  subject. 


As  in  all  the  volumes  of  this  series,  the  special  knowledge 
contained  in  “ Volcanoes,  Past  and  Present,”  is  popularized 
sufficiently  to  make  the  book  useful  to  all  classes  of  readers, 
including  those  who  have  little  or  no  scientific  knowledge.  It  is 
no  stringing  together  of  the  dry  bones  of  science,  but  a pleasant, 
readable  book,  based  upon  research,  and  much  knowledge  ol 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  study  of  seismic  problems  is  at  all 
times  fascinating,  and  such  a book  as  this  of  Mr.  Hule’s  will 
do  much  to  remove  ignorance  as  to  the  causes  of  volcanic 
eruption  and  action,  and  to  lure  those  who  already  know  a 
little  to  wider  and  deeper  research  into  Nature’s  secrets. 


The  proposed  new  theatre  at  Brighton  does  not  make  the 
headway  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  latest  report 
is  that  the  Works  Committee  of  the  Council  will  not  pass  the 
plans.  Even  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  they  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Council.  Who  is  it,  or  what  is  it,  blocks 
the  way  so  much  ? 

There  has  been  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton, 
a new  burlesque  opera,  “ The  Young  Recruit.”  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Stephenson  are  responsible  for  its  con- 
ception, the  music  being  from  “ Les  Dragons  de  la  Reine  ” 
of  Leopold  Wenzel,  with  additions  by  Mr.  John  Crook.  The 
local  critic  goes  into  ecstacies  about  it.  He  says  it  is  a “very 
variegated  entertainment,”  that  there  is  “ the  germ,  indeed 
something  more  than  the  germ,  of  a first-rate  comic  opera,” 
that  “the  story  is  distinctly  of  the  comic  opera  type,”  that 
the  music  is  “ far  above  the  average  musical  standard 
attained  in  any  burlesque  which  has  ever  been  produced  ; in 
fact  it  is  almost  too  good,”  and  that  the  singing  is  “ of  a veiy 
high  order.”  London  theatre-goers  will  most  assuredly 
await  the  production  of  the  new  burlesque  opera  with  im- 
patience. At  the  same  time  they  will  entertain  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  piece  in  the  provinces. 

The  Rev.  R.  Halley  Chambers  is  to  succeed  the  Rev.  T. 
Hayes  Belcher  as  head  master  at  Brighton  College.  The 
last  named  rev.  gentleman  bade  farewell  to  the  boys  on 
Speech  Day,  and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  his  successor.  He  spoke  of  him  as  one 
who  would  rule  with  “wisdom,  firmness,  sympathy  and  tact.” 
Among  the  “ old  boys  ” present  on  this  occasion  was  General 
Sir  Harry  Prendergast,  K.C.B.,  V.C.,  who  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  College  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
forty  years.  At  the  luncheon,  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott  made  a 
very  happy  suggestion.  It  was  that  on  the  walls  of  the  Col- 
lege there  should  be  a list  of  “ old  boys  ” who  gained  the 
V.C-,  beginning  with  the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Prendergast. 


Genial  Mr.  Newnes  and  his  staff,  assisted  by  a large  number 
of  friends,  have  “ made  merry  ” over  the  fact  that  their  new 
machinery  is  now  in  proper  working  order.  It  was  not 
“ holiday  grub  ” that  was  partaken  of  on  this  occasion,  but 
the  “genteel  lunch;”  and,  with  Mr.  Newnes  in  the  chair,  the  in- 
teresting event  was  consummated  in  a manner  most  agreeable 
to  all.  There  were  speeches,  of  course  ; but  the  machinery 
was  the  thing.  And  the  visitors  were  surprised,  as  they  had 
every  reason  to  be,  at  what  they  saw.  Within  the  spacious 
premises  in  Southampton  Street  there  are  now  machines 
fitted  by  Messrs.  Hoe  that  can  turn  out  400  Tit-Bits  a minute. 
This  is  how  it  is  done.  The  white  paper  goes  in  at  one  end, 
the  green  passes  in  at  the  other ; they  meet  ; the  white  paper 
after  being  printed  is  folded,  it  catches  on  to  the  green  cover, 
is  cut,  pasted  together,  and  then  drops  out  in  quires  ready  for 
the  newsvendors.  There  is  also  new  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Strand  Magazine . 
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It  is  proposed  to  form  a Society  for  the  preservation  or 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  public  to  the  use  of  highways, 
footpaths,  bridle-paths,  and  other  rights  of  way  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton.  It  is  asserted  that  the  necessity  for 
such  a Society  has  become  more  and  more  obvious  of  late 
years  ; for  many  footpaths  and  other  rights  of  way  have  beep 
destroyed,  or  obstructed  and  lost  to  the  public,  which  might 
have  been  preserved,  had  a timely  protest  been  made.  There 
is  no  desire  to  interfere  with  private  privileges,  but  simply  to 
protect  public  rights  from  encroachment  by  private  individuals. 


Such  a Society  ought  to  meet  with  hearty  support.  Self 
is  no  longer  a rambler,  but  he  can  appreciate  the  enjoyment 
derived  by  those  who  are  ; and,  on  the  outskirts  of  Brighton, 
there  are  some  charming  rambles  through  scenery  that  is  most 
picturesque.  Many  of  these  are  by  paths  which  belong  to  the 
public  by  prescriptive  right  of  usage,  but  which  might  fall 
into  the  rapacious  grasp  of  some  greedy  landowner.  T he  exist- 
ence of  such  a Society  should  have  a beneficial  effect,  in 
serving  as  a check  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  event 
of  a conflict,  it  would  be  the  recognized  medium  through 
which  restitution  would  be  sought.  Actions  having  reference 
to  the  appropriation  of  footpaths,  and  in  which  the  oldest  in- 
habitants play  a conspicuous  part,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
They  engender  a feeling  of  bitterness  no  matter  which  side 
has  the  good  fortune  to  win.  If  the  Society  to  be  formed  at 
Brighton  can  avoid  this,  and  at  the  same  time  attain  the  ends 
in  view,  its  establishment  will  have  been  fully  justified. 


How  much  attention  is  paid  to  real  and  thorough  technical 
education  in  the  present  day  is  shewn  by  an  Exhibition  of 
students’  work  for  national  competition  from  various  Schools 
of  Art  throughout  the  country,  which  has  been  on  view  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  during  the  past  week.  It  is  now 
a well-worn  truism  to  comment  on  the  fact  of  the  great  im- 
provement in  the  general  taste  of  the  public  since  the 
establishment  of  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art,  and  the 
many  provincial  centres  which  owe  their  existence  to  it. 


That  the  standard  of  excellence  increases  year  by  year  is 
easy  to  see ; the  students  are  now  no  mere  mechanical  copyists, 
but  show  considerable  power  of  creative  design,  manifested 
in  the  many  excellent  examples  now  displayed.  Lace  holds  a 
prominent  place,  and  in  this  Ireland  is  well  to  the  fore — two 
specimens,  a fan  in  Limerick  lace  by  Georgina  Mackinlay 
(Cork),  and  a handkerchief  by  Lizzie  Trappes  (Kenmare)  being 
admirable  productions.  Birmingham  more  than  holds  its  own 
in  designs  for  book  illustrations,  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Bradley 
having  taken  the  gold  medal.  York  naturally  is  strong  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  one  of  the  pupils  from  the  school 
carrying  off  the  national  silver  medal.  The  paintings  from 
still  life  in  water  colours  are,  as  a rule,  disappointing;  the 
workmanship  is  good,  and  the  colouring  generally  excellent  ; 
but  the  arrangements  are  often  stiff  and  inartistic.  Among 
the  flower  studies,  Poppies  by  T.  Haley,  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  a Thistle  by  Horatio  Holmes,  Shipley,  both 
take  silver  medals.  The  Clapham  School  distinguishes  itself 
in  paintings  of  the  head  from  life  ; while  modelling  from 
the  life  is  decidedly  the  forte  of  the  South  Kensington 
students. 


Pity  the  sorrows  of  a poor  young  man  ! There  is  one 
residing  at  Norwood  who  evidently  stands  in  need  of  much 
consolation.  He  is  troubled  beyond  measure  because  of  the 
“ varying  standard  of  female  good  looks  in  the  different 
suburbs  of  London.”  Sleeping  or  waking  he  cannot  account 
for  it,  and  he  has  adjured  us  to  help  him — if  we  can — to 
solve  this  terrible  problem.  “ In  this  neighbourhood 
(Norwood),”  he  pathetically  writes,  “ it  is  quite  the 
exception  to  see  a pretty  face  or  a good  figure  among  the 
resident  population  ; while  a fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will 
bring  forth  a shoal  of  good-looking  women  and  girls  of  all 
classes.”. 


■We  are  led  to  believe  that  this  seeker  after  the  female 
face  divine  is  in  intense  earnest,  because  there  is  not  the 
remotest  trace  of  frivolity  in  what  he  says.  He  hides  nothing. 
His  opinion  is  based  on  experience.  With  a confidence  that 
is  positively  charming,  he  assures  us  that  he  can  speak  with 
some  authority  as  to  the  dearth  of  female  beauty,  as  he  has 
attended  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  district  in 
search  of  it.  Poor  young  man  ! If  you  had  only  sent  your 
name  and  address  we  could  have  published  it,  and  then, 
perhaps,  some  beauteous  maiden  would  have  had  compassion 
on  you.  As  it  is  we  are  helpless  to  help  you  ; but  we  must 
say  that  we  think  your  conclusion  is  erroneous.  Whenever 
we  have  driven  through  Norwood,  we  have  always  thought 
that  “ sweet  seventeen  ” looked  charming.  But  tastes  differ 
you  know. 


Census  taking  is  far  from  being  a dryasdust  procedure.  It 
provides  the  funny  man  with  a golden  opportunity,  and  he 
never  fails  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  a recent  census  in 
Victoria  the  fact  came  to  light  that  the  colony  possesses  three 
persons  who  frankly  admitted  themselves  to  be  heathens,  four 
persons  whose  religion  resolved  itself  into  lt  £ s.  d.,”  and  one 
happy  individual  who  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a “ go- 
as-you-please  Christian.” 


In  publishing  a list  of  “ farmhouses  and  other  apartments  ” 
to  be  let  during  the  summer  months  on  the  North  Cornwall 
route,  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company 
supply  a much-felt  want.  It  is  a new  departure  that  might 
be  developed  with  every  advantage.  In  the  meantime — and 
at  all  times — the  Wanted  Column  in  Sala’s  Journal  will  be 
found  to  serve  the  purpose  admirably,  and  have  most  bene- 
ficial results. 


A strong  appeal  has  been  made  to  art  lovers  and  picture 
owners  by  Mrs.  Burne-Jones  on  behalf  of  the  South  London 
Line  Art  Gallery.  Mrs.  Burne-Jones  points  out  that  the 
dwellers  at  the  West-end  go  out  of  town  for  August  and 
September,  but  at  the  East-end  the  inhabitants  must  remain 
at  work  all  the  year  round  ; and  for  such  she  makes  her  appeal. 
Something  to  amuse,  to  instruct,  to  interest  them  ; something 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  dull  lives ; something  to 
raise  their  ideas — to  give  them  notions  outside  their  own  sordid 
surroundings.  A good  and  fireproof  Gallery  is  ready  to  receive 
any  loans,  and  is  open  free  to  the  poor  in  the  district.  There 
is  also  the  nucleus  of  a Museum,  for  which  contributions  will 
be  gladly  accepted,  either  as  gifts  or  loans. 


Thousands  of  people,  it  is  said,  come  weekly  to  this 
Gallery,  and  it  is  a noticeable  and  very  encouraging  fact  that 
among  the  most  interested  and  intelligent  of  these  visitors 
are  the  children.  An  appeal  such  as  this  should  meet 
with  a response  ; among  the  many  owners  of  fine  collections 
of  pictures  there  should  be  some  willing  to  brighten  their 
neighbours  lives,  even  at  the  cost  of  partially  denuding  their 
own  walls  of  pictures  for  a few  months  every  year.  The 
Secretary,  Miss  Oliver,  South  London  Fine  Art  Gallery, 
Peckham  Road,  Camberwell,  will  send  for  pictures  if  notice 
is  given  to  her. 


Some  of  the  American  papers  wax  complimentary  over  the 
fact  that  a bust  of  the  Queen  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  the  artist  being  the  Princess  Louise.  Almost 
all  of  her  Majesty’s  daughters  are  artistic,  and  wield  the  brush 
with  considerable  skill ; but  to  the  Princess  Louise  is  allowed 
the  place  of  honour  among  her  royal  sisters.  She  has  worked 
and  studied  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  in  a manner  which 
would  be  considered  exemplary  in  one  whose  living  depended 
upon  her  skill ; and  this,  added  to  a great  natural  facility  for 
seizing  a likeness,  has  raised  her  very  far  above  the  class 
of  amateurs,  whether  in  painting  or  chiselling.  A very 
notable  example  of  the  Princess’s  powers  in  portrait  painting 
and  modelling  was  to  be  seen  in  the  New  Gallery  this  year  in 
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the  head  of  the  musician  Paderewski,  which  was  on  all  sides 
acknowledged  to  be  a triumph  in  the  art  of  portrait  painting. 

The  other  swing  of  the  pendulum — in  this  case  a backward 
and  retrogressive  one — is  bringing  with  it  the  excessively 
disagreeable  habit  of  snuff  taking,  which,  it  is  said,  is 
being  energetically  resuscitated,  and  the  most  cherished  pos- 
session of  a youth  of  fashion  is  no  longer  his  gold  or  silver, 
jewelled  or  enamelled,  cigarette  case,  but  his  snuff  box.  A 
mania  for  collecting  these  receptacles  is  now  the  fashion,  for 
it  is  the  correct  thing  to  own  at  least  one  antique  which  can 
be  displayed  as  the  property  of  an  ancestor.  The  habit,  we 
are  told,  originated  with  the  students  at  the  Universities, 
who,  when  working  hard  for  examinations,  found  the  pressure 
on  the  brain  relieved  by  the  stimulating  effect  of  a pinch  of 
snuff.  This  habit  has,  of  course,  found  its  followers  among 
the  weak-minded  and  the  “ fribbles,”  and  while  the  fad  lasts 
the  sensible  public  will  be  annoyed  by  the  ugly  and,  we  had 
hoped,  exploded  fashion  of  snuff-taking. 

Mr.  Frank  Parker,  the  popular  stage  manager  of  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  has  been  the  recipient  of  a handsome  solid 
silver  tea  and  coffee  service  as  a token  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  Messrs.  Fred.  Leslie  and  W.  T.  Vincent,  joint 
authors  of  “ Cinder-Ellen  Up  too  Late.”  Other  authors 
will  please  note. 

When  Charles  Lamb  wrote  his  essay  on  the  “ Inconvenienes 
resulting  from  being  hanged,”  it  is  to  be  assumed  he  relied 
wholly  upon  his  fertile  imagination  for  the  details  of  the 
subsequent  troubles  that  befel  the  innocent  victim 
of  the  unmerited  suspension,  after  he  was  cut  down  and 
resuscitated.  Recently  a man  was  hanged  by  mistake 
in  America,  but  cut  down  before  he  was  dead.  Unlike 
Lamb’s  creature  of  imagination,  however,  he  did  not 
hide  himself  from  the  public  gaze.  He  lent  himself 
to  the  interviewer,  and  represented  the  sensation  as  “ an 
exceedingly  pleasing  one,”  comparing  it  to  the  delightful 
intoxication  of  the  opium  smoker.  Well,  there  are  few  people 
in  a position  to  contradict  his  assertion  ; but  notwithstanding 
we  feel  bound  to  distrust  that  man. 

The  British  Medical  Association  have  taken  a wise  step,  at 
their  meeting,  held  recently  at  Nottingham,  in  recommending 
that  the  practice  of  hypnotism  should  be  confined  to  qualified 
medical  men,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  should  female 
patients  be  hypnotised,  except  in  the  presence  of  a relative,  or 
a person  of  their  own  sex.  The  Committee  who  had  been 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  hyp- 
notism and  its  value  as  a therapeutic  agent,  also  strongly 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  public  exhibitions  of  hypno- 
tic phenomena,  and  hope  that  some  legal  restrictions  will  be 
put  upon  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the  general  public 
to  know  what  were  the  conclusions  arrived  at  concerning  the 
value  of  hypnotism  as  a therapeutic  agent,  so  much  discussion 
and  argument,  with  so  little  enlightenment,  having  gathered 
round  the  subject.  But  all  will  agree  that  if  hypnotism  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  sciences,  the  dealing  with  it  should  be 
left  to  properly  qualified  persons,  and  that  charlatans  should  be 
prohibited  from  using  a power  and  influence  which  may 
prove  dangerous  to  those  under  their  hands. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  musicians  who  are  actively 
supporting  the  Musical  Exhibition  to  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  are  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Sir  George 
Grove,  Dr.  Bridge,  Dr.  Turpin,  Professor  Bowman  (Vassar 
College,  New  York,)  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  Mr.  Augustus 
Littleton,  Mr.  Hamish  Maclean,  and  the  organists  of  many 
of  the  principal  cathedrals  and  London  churches. 

The  Mayor  of  Leeds  (Aid.  Boothroyd)  is  not  only  to  be 
congratulated  on  being  made  a happy  father  during  his  term 
of  office,  but  he  is  also  the  lucky  possessor  of  a “silver  cradle,” 
as  a memento  of  this  most  interesting  circumstance.  It  is 
exactly  fifty  years  since  a child  was  born  to  a Mayor  of  Leeds. 


and  the  Council  seemingly  felt  in  duty  bound  to  commemorate 
so  auspicious  an  event  in  a fitting  manner.  His  W orship, 
therefore,  has  now  a daughter  and  a “silver  cradle.  The 
latter  is  a solid  silver  centre  piece  or  epergne  of  eighteenth 
century  design,  and,  filled  with  fruit  or  flowers,  forms  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  piece  of  plate.  The  “ cradle  is  in  the 
shape  of  a large  oval  basket,  upon  which  figure  the  borough 
arms.  It  rests  on  a stand,  while  over  the  cradle  is  a prettily 
designed  canopy  supported  by  four  columns,  and  bearing  on 
the  top  the  figure  of  an  owl — the  crest  of  the  town.  1 he 
whole  service  weighs  over  two  hundred  ounces. 

At  the  presentation  the  tiny  lady,  who  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  ceremony  taking  place,  was  introduced  to  the 
assembled  company  ; but  it  is  said  she  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  attempts  of  several  of  the  local  legislators  to  prove 
themselves  adepts  in  the  art  of  nursing.  Perhaps,  in  her 
own  peculiar  way,  she  wished  them  to  understand  that  too 
much  familiarity  even  with  a baby  is  open  to  resentment. 

The  news  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  “ in  harness  again 
is  most  welcome.  He  has  been  able  to  visit  Leeds  and 
wield  the  baton  at  a full  rehearsal  of  the  chorus.  The  ovation 
accorded  him  when  he  appeared  on  the  platform,  looking  thin 
and  pale,  was  a gratifying  testimony  to  his  popularity.  _ur 
Arthur  was  very  pleased  with  the  performance  of  the  choru^. 
He  said  it  was  certainly  superior  to  anything  he  had  yet 
experienced.  He  also  paid  a graceful  compliment  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby— who  conducted  the  rehearsals 
during  Sir  Arthur’s  illness— remarking  that  as  he  had  shared 
in  the  labours,  so  also  should  he  share  in  the  honours  and 
triumphs  that  might  attend  the  Festival. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the  following 
sums  for  the  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund  From 
“A  Scotch  lassie,”  (Portobello)  rod. ; “A  litttle  maid, 
(Woodford)  is.  2d.;  G.  V.  dal  Ferro,  10s.  6d.  A penny 
each  from  “ Sousey,  Harry,  Dolly,  Joby,  and  Georgy  ; W. 
B.  2s.  6d. ; C.  H.  Evans,  2s.6d.;  “ Iris,  Muriel,  and  Charlie, 
ad.  ; The  Edwin  Long  Gallery,  25,  Old  Bond  Street  (5th 
donation) 2s.;  E.  C’s Mother  2s. ; J.  C.  (Cornwallis. ; Maggie, 5s. 
Our  Bairns,  2s.  6d. ; A.  F.,  £1  ; Edith  and  Gladys,  gd.  , and 
a Fleet  Street  Hack,  is,  This  last  sum  should  have  reached 
us  before,  but  owing  to  an  insufficient  address  it  only  came  ta 
us  through  the  Returned  Letter  Office.  We  have  to  tharm 
the  Post  Office  officials  for  sending  it  on.  The  total  sum  for 
the  week  amounts  to  £2  15s.  8d. 

Self  and  Partner. 


will  he  paid  & V Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee. 

Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  hilled 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  foi 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Risks  Nos.  % and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a. in . to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight, 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

X. 

NORTH  •WJXHjJTS  -ATNTD  THE 
LAKES. 

England  and  Wales  are  rich  in  lovely  resting-spots 
for  the  worn-out  business  hand,  man  or  woman.  Of  seaside 
resorts  there  is  a large  choice  we  might  specially  recommend 
for  July  and  August : Clacton-on-Sea  in  Essex,  Cromer  in 
Norfolk,  Felixstowe  and  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  Scarborough 
and  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  Birchington  and  Westgate  in 
Kent,  Blackpool  in  Lancashire,  Ilfracombe  in  North  Devon, 
Penzance  in  Cornwall.  In  North  Wales  there  are  Beaumaris, 
Penmaenmawr,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Colwyn  Bay ; in  South  W ales 
Tenby  and  lovely  Aberystwith.  Ilkley  Wells  or  Ben  Rhydding, 
in  Yorkshire,  are  specially  adapted,  from  their  altitude  and 
position  as  inland  resorts,  to  invigorate  and  renew  the 
strength  of  the  relaxed  and  jaded  city  toiler.  Buxton,  as  it 
well  deserves,  we  are  reserving  for  a special  notice  among 
the  more  famous  medicinal  spas.  But  we  must  consider  those 
for  whom  the  greatest  change  is  the  greatest  rest,  and  we 
may  safely  advise,  if  the  ground  has  not  been  already  travelled 
over,  such  a trip  as  the  following,  through  part  of  North 
Wales  and  the  English  Lake  district. 

We  make  Conway  our  starting  point,  which  can  readily  be 
reached  from  any  part  of  England  by  the  splendid  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  service  (tourist  tickets  for  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  the  Lakes  being  always  available  by  this  and 
the  Midland  Railway).  The  grand  old  fortress,  Conway  Castle, 
and  Conway  Church  should  be  visited,  and  a drive  through 
the  lovely  Vale  of  Conway  will  repay  the  tourists  before  they 
start  for  Carnarvon,  via.  Bangor.  At  Carnarvon  they  need 
not  delay  further  than  to  explore  the  Castle,  and  climb  the 
Eagle  Tower  for  the  fine  view  of  sea  and  mountain,  the  port 
of  Carnarvon  itself,  with  its  shipping,  lying  immediately 
beneath  them.  They  can  then  take  the  train  for  Llanberis, 
which  is  only  ten  miles  distant ; and,  having  secured  rooms  at 
the  Victoria  or  Padarn  Villa  Hotel,  a stroll  may  be  taken 
to  the  Round  Tower  of  Dolbadarn,  the  Waterfall  of  Ceanant 
Mawr,  and  the  Lake  of  Llanberis,  with  its  enormous  slate 
quarries  on  the  opposite  hills. 

Next  morning  the  pedestrian  can  set  out  for  a glorious  walk 
through  the  magnificent  defile  of  Llanberis  to  Gorphwysfia,  at 
the  top  of  the  pass,  where  there  is  a fine  view  ; and  he  can 
then  turn,  before  ascending  Snowdon,  and  halt  at  the  small 
lake  of  Llyn  Llydaw  for  a view  of  the  mountain,  the  ascent 
of  which  can  be  now  conveniently  made,  returning  by  the 
Llanberis  side  to  the  hotel,  or  he  may  ascend  .Snowdon 
from  the  Llanberis  side  and  descend  by  Bedgellert  and 
return  by  the  Llanberis  pass. 

On  a fine  day  those  who  are  good  walkers  can  ascend 
Snowdon  from  Llanberis,  descend  the  Capel  Currig  side,  and, 
halting  there  for  lunch,  arrive  in  Bettws-y-Coed  for  dinner. 
Such  a venture  we  once  made,  but  our  recollections  of  the 
last  five  miles  of  the  journey  are  not  of  a kind  to  induce  us 
to  try  it  a second  time.  A night  may  be  spent  at  the  Capel 
Currig  hotel,  and  the  ascent  to  Moel  Siabod  be  made  the  next 
day  before  pushing  on  to  Bettws.  Here,  in  the  midst  of 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  North  Wales,  a 
rest  may  be  made  for  a few  days  to  enable  the  visitor  to  ex- 
plore the  lovely  neighbourhood  of  Bettws.  This  will  include 
rambling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  ; walks  to  the  Swallow 
Falls,  into  the  gorge  of  the  Conwy,  by  its  falls,  through  the 
Fairy  Glen,  and  a drive  to  the  junction  of  the  Lledr,  Machno, 
and  Conwy  rivers  by  the  Telford  road.  A day  must 
be  spent  in  a trip  to  Festiniog.  Starting  early,  there 
is  a delightful  walk  to  Dolwyddelan,  by  the  Ledhr, 
where  this  interesting  old  Welsh  ruin  can  be  ex- 
plored. The  train  calling  here,  we  can  travel  on  to  Festiniog, 
where  we  find  the  marvellous  “ toy  ” railway,  in  itself  worth 
the  journey  to  see.  By  it,  over  a gauge  of  two  feet,  along 
the  valleys  of  Dwyryd  and  Festiniog;  skirting  the  sides 
of  steep  precipices,  in  sharp  serpentine  curves,  the 


traveller  is  carried  in  the  tiny  railway  carriage  at  a dizzy 
height  along  the  margin  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  each 
twist  and  turn  affording  varying  and  magnificent  views,  to 
Port  Maddoc.  We  can  promise  the  tourist  that  by  the  time  he 
arrives  back  in  his  hotel  at  Bettws  he  will  have  spent  a 
delightful  day. 

Starting  the  next  morning,  let  him  travel  direct  through 
Conway  by  rail  for  Windermere.  A short  drive  of  two  miles 
brings  him  to  Bowness,  on  Lake  Windermere,  where  he  will 
find  a capital  hotel.  The  day  following  he  can  row  down  the  lake 
to  Lakeside,  leave  his  boat  here  and  take  train  to  Ulverston, 
when  a pleasant  walk  of  two  miles  brings  him  to  Conishead 
Priory,  the  justly-renowned  hydropathic  establishment  on  the 
border  of  Morecambe  Bay.  We  can,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, and  from  the  many  persons  we  have  recommended 
there,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  splendid  establishment, 
which  is  situated  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  Lake  district,  and  is  replete  with  every  modern 
comfort. 

Returning  to  Ulverston,  the  grand  old  ruin,  Furness  Abbey 
(seven  miles  distant),  is  readily  reached  by  train,  and  after 
luncheon  in  the  Abbey  Hotel,  it  may  be  explored  at  leisure 
before  returning  to  Lakeside  for  the  row  or  steamer  back  to 
Bowness.  A day  on  Windermere  will  be  well  spent,  when 
the  round  of  the  lake  (29  miles)  may  be  taken  by  steamer ; 
and  some  short  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  station  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake,  or  by  the  woods  of  Ray  Rigg  to  Winder- 
mere  Town,  and  back  to  the  hotel  at  Bowness.  Sending  on 
our  traps  by  coach  to  Ambleside,  we  cross  Windermere  in 
the  early  morning  by  the  ferry ; and,  by  a nice  cross-country 
walk,  we  arrive  at  Coniston,  if  we  do  not  go  by  coach.  At 
the  Water  Head  Hotel,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  we  may 
comfortably  put  up,  and  from  here  make  the  ascent  of 
Coniston  Old  Man.  But  our  time  is  limited ; so,  after  a 
short  row  on  the  lake,  and  some  refreshment  at  the 
hotel,  we  start  with  one  of  the  fine  teams  for  Keswick. 
The  route  lies  by  Hawkshead,  through  Ambleside,  at 
the  head  of  Windermere  (where  we  pick  up  our  belongings), 
by  Rydal  Water  and  Grasmere  Lake,  over  Dummail  Raise 
Pass,  and  further  on,  having  the  giant  Helvellen  on  the  right, 
past  Thirlmere,  through  the  vale  of  Legberth waite,  reaching 
Keswick,  after  one  of- the  most  enjoyable  drives,  in  good  time 
for  dinner. 

The  next  day,  rising  betimes,  we  make  the  ascent  of 
Skiddaw,  and,  if  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  mist,  revel 
in  the  magnificent  panoramic  views  which  we  get,  both  in  the 
ascent  and  on  the  summit.  There  will  be  time  after  the  ascent 
to  visit  the  curious  Druidical  Circle,  go  by  train  to  Bassen- 
thwait,  and  have  a row  on  the  lake,  returning  for  a stroll  to 
the  Friar  Crag  and  a view  of  Derwentwater.  The  following 
day  we  start  for  Troutbeck  by  rail,  from  whence  we  can 
walk  or  drive  to  Pooley  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  Ullswater, 
where  we  will  find  one  of  the  fine  coaching  teams  ready  to 
drive  us  to  Patterdale,  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  for  its  entire 
length.  This  is  another  delightful  drive.  Having  refreshed 
the  inner  man  at  the  hotel,  we  may  catch  the  steamer 
returning  to  Pooley  Bridge,  or,  as  we  would  advise  those  who 
can  enjoy  an  oar,  row  the  lake  (9  miles)  back,  if  possible 
in  the  shades  of  evening,  when  the  appearance  of  the  lake  is 
peculiarly  grand  and  impressive. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  tour  should  be  spent  in  a visit  to 
Penrith  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  will  embrace  an  inspec- 
tion of  its  historic  Castle  and  the  Old  Church,  with  its  Giant’s 
Grave,  Brougham  Castle,  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  the 
Druid  Temple  (?)  of  Mayborough,  with  the  huge  sacrificial 
stone,  11  feet  in  height  and  25  in  girth;  Long  Meg  and  her 
daughters — another  of  these  mysterious  circles  with  its  curious 
boundary  of  stones,  which  at  one  time  abounded  in  the  region 
of  the  Table  Round  ; also  Lowther  Castle,  with  its  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  busts,  and,  if  possible,  a drive  to 
Shap  Abbey  and  Hawes  Water.  This  completes  the  con- 
templated tour,  and  we  return  from  the  north,  via  Kendal 
and  the  Carnsforth  Junction,  by  the  Carlisle  and  Lancaster 
Railway.  Reflex. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A PRIMA  DOSHA. 

By  NOMAD. 


LOST. 

No.  IV. 

The  Albert  Hall  is  packed  to  its  utmost  limit.  Right  up 
to  its  -normous  dome  gallery  I see  eager  faces  beaming  like 
beacons  to  me  as  I pass  up  the  tunnel-like  entrance  to  the 
platform.  This  entrance  invariably  gives  me  an  eerie,  un- 
comfortable chill,  that  is,  however,  quickly  dispelled  by  the 
sea  of  friendly  faces  awaiting  my  approach.  These  faces 
appear  shifting  and  indistinct  at  such  moments — the  wave 
and  movement  of  many  coloured  millinery  blurs  them— and 
they  settle  so  suddenly  into  strange,  unearthly  quietude  when 
first  the  piano  is  touched  with,  to  me,  warning  preparatory 
notes. 

Shall  I ever  conquer  the  nervousness  that  appals  me  at 
such  times  ? I think  not.  Ever  and  anon  a great,  solemn 
wonder  oppresses  me.  Is  it  me— little  Nelly  Emberlin— all 
this  seething  mass  of  humanity  have  come  to  see,  and  wait 
so  breathlessly  to  hear?  The  responsibility  is  distressing 
during  those  warning  notes  from  the  big  grand  somewhere 
behind  my  quivering  shoulder  blades.  And  I picture  in 
fancy — as  it  were  with  swift  second  sight — a phantom 
audience  in  some  not  so  far  distant  future  when,  to  some  other 
form  than  mine,  will  be  rendered  this  uncontrollable  adoration 
of  the  God-like  gift  of  song.  I see  myself  coming  forward 
in  my  turn  then  as  now  ; but  no  cheers  greet  me  to  warm 
my  failing  courage ; only  polite  murmurings  and  whispers  of : 
“Ah!  what  a voice  hers  was.”  Was!  That  past  tense 
rings  in  my  ears  like  a knell  and  agitates  me  unbearably.  I 
am  emotional  ? Yes. 

The  disturbing  vision  glides  away,  as  it  came,  into  the 
backwater  of  feeling.  I am  released  from  prophetic  ills. 
For  an  instant  the  intense  hush  is  torture,  the  breathless 
audience  fades  and  pales  before  my  clouding  senses  ; but  soon, 
as  I am  conscious  it  is  my  own  familiar  voice  floating  into, 
and  filling  the  vast  space  before  and  around  me,  every  pulse 
thrills  to  the  keen  electrical  joy  of  the  glorious  present.  Its 
fullness  of  satisfaction  is  elixir.  Nothing  can  dash  the  cup 
of  exquisite  happiness  from  my  lips  while  I revel  thus  in  my 
dearly  loved  art. 

The  only  pain  to  me  is  the  closing-in  of  the  accompaniment, 
as  the  last  notes  escape  my  willing  throat.  So  long  as 
pleasure,  delight,  surprise  is  expressed  so  ardently  upon  the 
faces  and  attitudes  of  those  who  listen,  I would  fain  sing  on 
and  on  and  on. 

The  finish,  the  thunders  of  applause,  the  mad  encores 
frighten  and  distress  me.  I would  I might  count  on  sym- 
pathy of  complete  understanding,  and  sing  on  without  this 
rude  break. 

“ If  I might  only  cast  professional  conventionality  aside, 
and  dare  to  warble  some  of  the  quaint  old  ditties  that  dear 

old  Uncle  John  so  loves,”  I say  to  Mr. , “ how  it  would 

electrify  them  all.” 

“ How  it  would  shock  and  offend  them  all,”  he  answers,  in 
a startled  severe  tone,  as  if  he  fears  that  in  some  unguarded 
moment  I may  so  far  forget  myself  and  what  is  due  to  my 
hardly  acquired  reputation.  I laugh  at  his  horrified  face,  and 


dart  quickly  into  the  purgatorial  tunnel,  for  I am  due  once 
more. 

How  deathly  quiet  it  is  ! One  might  hear  a pin  drop. 
Something  does  drop,  and  I involuntarily  give  tongue  to  a 
silly  scream,  as  glass  is  sharply  broken  somewhere  over  and 
above  my  head.  Mercifully,  the  narrow  boarded  passage 
shields  my  confusion,  and  a curious  voice  penetrates  my  left 
ear.  “ I tell  you  the  child  is  lost,  and  that  dratted  dog  as  lured 
her  away  was  found  in  the  copse  as  dead  as  a door  nail.  It’s 
them  gipsies  again." 

I titter  stupidly — “ a child  lost — a dog  dead  ! ’’  A puff  of  air, 
quite  a nice  little  breeze,  meets  my  hot  cheeks  as  I reach  the 
platform.  One  of  the  attendants  has  whisked  a light  summer 
overcoat  over  some  oily  mess  on  the  floor.  Evidently  a small 
bottle  of  oil  was  dropped,  for  the  gentleman  whose  out- 
stretched hand  I take,  warns  me  in  a whisper  not  to  tread 
upon  the  broken  fragments  of  glass. 

Even  while  bowing  my  acknowledgments  I am  inward  y 
smiling  at  a tantalizing  old  recollection  of  long  ago,  when  my 
childish  ten-toes,  as  nurse  called  them,  were  cut  by  broken 
glass. 

And  what  did  that  funny  old  woman  say — that  I was  lost 
in  the  copse  and  that  Bloudie  Jacke  was  dead  ? 

Not  a bit  of  it. 

As  my  brougham  whirls  westward  my  thoughts  collect 
themselves.  We  are  blocked,  and  the  catseye  pencil  case 
lies  twinkling  in  the  sunlight  on  a pile  of  loose  music. 

So  not  to  waste  time  I scribble  diligently. 

***** 

Lost  ! — a child  lost  in  the  copse  ! The  dratted  dog — 
dratted  dog  indeed— found  dead— dead  as  a door  nail ! 

Ha  ! Ha  ! 

I was  lost — nay  I am  lost  in  the  valley  copse  ; but  Bloudie 
Jacke,  the  fine  handsome  beast,  is  not  dead  nor  likely  to  be 
found  dead.  He  is  doing  his  part  nobly.  No  gipsies  have 
lot  nor  part  in  this  carefully-planned  expedition  of  ours. 
Carefully  and  minutely  planned,  for  did  not  I thoroughly  ex- 
plain it  all  to  Bloudie  Jacke  before  I slipped  his  chain  and 
unloosed  him,  so  that  we  might  risk  all  odds  together.  We 
have  crossed  the  railway  in  company,  and  passed  through  the 
high  cutting  all  by  ourselves.  We  heard  the  engine  snorting 
by  the  tunnel  entrance,  but  it  didn’t  come  along  to  interfere 
with  us  at  all.  We  scaled  the  zinc  fencing  that  my  father 
put  up  to  keep  the  cattle  from  straying  on  the  line,  and  got 
safely  into  the  water  meadows. 

It  was  a fearful  bother  crossing  the  brook,  because  I am 
so  afraid  of  the  leeches  and  tadpoles,  and  I can’t  jump  over 
as  Bloudie  Jacke  can,  and  its  so  unkind  of  him  to  bark  at  me 
as  if  I could  do  it  quite  well  if  I wasn’t  so  silly.  At  last  we 
are  in  the  long  winding  lane  that  leads  to  the  copse  where  at 
night  the  nightingales  sing  to  call  the  fairies  and  gnomes  to 
their  midnight  revels. 

Darker  and  darker  it  grows,  and  closer  and  closer  the  big 
dog  draws  to  my  side.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  awake  so  long, 
and  I do  wish  the  fairies  would  come.  I glance  up  through 
the  glimmering  trees  to  the  twinkling  stars  and  wonder  how 
they  will  look  dancing  round  and  about  the  toadstools.  Do 
they  dance  together  like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  all  by  them- 
selves, I wonder  ? Perhaps  the  wicked  gnomes  are  the 
gentlemen  and  ask  the  fairies  to  dance.  If  they  don’t  make 
haste  it  will  be  bedtime  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  their 
way  about  in  the  black  dark  night. 

How  Bloudie  Jacke  growls  -when  he  hears  a gun  fired  in 
the  distance  and  voices  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brook- 
side.  “ Hush  Bloudie  Jacke ; De  quiet  now,”  and  I caress 
his  silky  ears  and  draw  his  fine  long  bushy  tail  through  my 
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fingers,  “be  quiet,  ever  so,  or  you  will  drive  all  the  fairies 
away,  and  the  fairies  are  good,  and  shy,  and  gentle  ; it  is  only 
the  gnomes  who  are  wicked,  and  mean,  and  sly.  Ah  ! here  they 
come.  I see  their  bright  lanterns  glancing  through  the  trees. 
No,  you  are  not  to  bark  or  I will  beat  you.  See,  dear  doggie 
— listen — they  are  coming,  and  Uncle  John  was  not  telling 
stories  for  there  are  real  gnomes  and  fairies.” 

I am  capering  with  delight  as  forms,  distant  forms,  loom 
largely  among  the  tall  weird  trees.  How  they  force  their  way 
through  the  rank  tangled  grasses,  and  how  brightly  the 
lanterns  glimmer  under  the  pale  moonlight. 

I clap  my  hands  ecstatically  as  voices  rise  and  fall  not  far 
away  from  us  now.  Again  Bloudie  Jacke  growls,  and  then 
springs  away  from  me  to  meet  the  fairies  with  wild  joyous 
barks.  He  plunges  back  and  leaps  right  over  me  in  his  rough 
rude  way,  but  I am  not  at  all  frightened  because  Uncle  John 
picks  me  up — how  dreadfully  hard  he  is  breathing — and  says, 
“ Thank  God,  my  men,  she  is  found  ! Down  Jacke,  down.” 

“ Don’t  be  cross  with  Bloudie  Jacke,”  I say,  oh  ! so 
sleepily,  “ cause — I told  him— he  may  come  with  me  to  find 
the  gnomes — and — fairies.” 

At  school,  one  very  hot  summer  day,  Miss  Ellerston  calls 
me  out  from  the  mental  arithmetic  class — sheer  pity,  I 
believe  now,  often  induced  her  to  do  this — “ Nelly  Emberlin. 

“ Yes,  Miss  Ellerston,”  as  I am  woefully  wending  my  way 
to  the  bottom  of  the  long  form. 

“ Come  here,  my  child.” 

I smother  a yell  of  agony,  caused  by  a vicious  nip  in  the 
tender  part  of  my  arm,  and  rush  out  of  the  ranks  with  one 
backward  retort  to  my  enemy,  “ You  wait.” 

“ Run  down  to  the  kitchen,  Nelly,  and  ask  cook  for  a 
spoon  ; and  will  she  send  me  up  some  raspberry  vinegar  for 
my  sore  throat  ? The  bottle,  you  may  tell  her,  is  on  the  third 
shelf  of  my  store  closet.  Here  is  the  key.” 

“ Dunce — dunce — double-D— ” is  breathed  in  my  ear  as 
I pass  out  ; “ her  favourite  shall  be  sent  down  into  the 
kitchen  for  a spoon  when  she  can't  say  her  tables,  and 
answers  that  6 is  left  when  5 are  taken  from  8 ; yah  ! ” 

Panting  with  rage  for  retaliation,  always  so  sweet  to  me,  but 
is  impossible  just  now,  I present  myself  in  due  course  at  the 
kitchen  door  and  demand  a spoon. 

“And  what  for,  pray?”  is  asked,  irascibly,  by  Mrs. 
Higgins,  wdiom  I cordially  despise  ever  since,  she  foisted  a 
powder  on  me  disguised  in  a jam  tart ; “ who  wants  a spoon, 
and  just  when  I’m  mixing  a creacle  pudding  of  ail  times  in 
the  day  ? ” 

“ Miss  Ellerston,”  is  all  I deign  to  say. 

“ Well,  say  please.” 

“ I only  want  an  empty  spoon,  and  that’s  nothing  to  say 
please  for.” 

“ You  impert — nent  little  hus say  please  this  very  hin- 

stant  now,  or  you’ll  have  no  spoon,  neither  full  nor  hempty,  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Liza  Iggins.” 

I lean  negligently  against  the  dresser,  and  firmly  ejaculate, 
“ 1 shall  say  nothing  of  the  sort,  Mrs.  H— iggins.” 

“ Well,  anyhow  you’ll  wait  till  I’ve  got  this  pudding  in  the 
pot,  and  then  we’ll  see.” 

“ I’ll  come  back;”  this  on  a sudden  inspiration. 

“ Right,  Missy  Emberlin,”  very  grimly ; “ you’ll  come 
back.” 

I fly  to  the  store  closet.  My  object  is  to  get  the  raspberry 
vinegar  for  which  I will  not  ask  cook.  / have  been  intrusted 
with  the  key.  / will  use  it.  Now  this  store  cupboard  is  a 
sort  of  sunk  well.  Two  steep  steps  lead  into  it,  and  then  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  high  shelves,  and  at  one  end  is  a kind  of 
counter.  The  only  light  there  is  comes  through  a grating, 
into  which  errand  boys  throw  orange  peel  and  other  overplus 
for  which  they  have  no  further  use.  It  is  usually  pretty  well 
stocked  with  odds  and  ends  of  this  description. 

To  clamber  on  a queer  sort  of  chair  that  lets  down  into  an 
arrangement  of  three  steps  and  then  refuses  to  right  itself 
again  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  and,  raspberry  vinegar  in 
hand,  I am  victorious— till  that  vile  chair  collapses  without 
the  least  warning,  and — smash  goes  the  bottle!  to  say  nothing 


of  my  poor  head,  which  I feel  sure  must  have  made  a dent  in 
one  of  those  stone  steps. 

Why  I immediately  fall  to  at  taking  off  my  shoes  and  socks 
I cannot  tell.  But  I do  ; and  gaze  disconsolately  at  the  ruby- 
tinted  liquid  wasting  its  strength  and  sweetness  on  the  welled- 
in  brick  floor.  I am  alone  in  my  glory — in  my  despair  1 A 
sudden  fury  possesses  me.  I will  not  be  found  out.  Surely 
some  means  can  be  discovered  for  the  purposes  of  conceal- 
ment. My  squirrel  fur  tippet ! Happy  thought ! I procure 
the  article  in  question  from  the  garden  hall,  and  spread  it 
gingerly  over  the  soppy  brick  floor.  Good ! 

But  my  naked  feet  are  cut  and  bleeding.  Well,  the  socks 
and  shoes  would  hide  that.  “ I hide,  thou  hidest,  he  hides. 
We  hide,  ye  or  you  hide,  they  hide,”  I mutter  glibly,  as  I 
cover  up  my  wounded  feet  before  scudding  back  to  the 
kitchen. 

Cook  is  wrathful,  but  conciliatory.  “ You  say  please,  Miss 
Nelly  Emberlin,  and  here’s  the  spoon.” 

I wriggle  my  toes  in  my  patent  leather  shoes,  and  the  pain 
is  dreadful.  “ I shan’t.” 

“ You  ’orrid  rude  gal,  and  you  comes  here,  you  do,  to  be 
teached  manners.” 

I turn  my  back  on  her  angry  exultant  face  and  march,  as 
stately  as  my  sore  toes  will  let  me,  upstairs  and  into  the 
schoolroom. 

“ If  you  please  Miss  Ellerston  I can’t  get  the  spoon— cook 
won’t  give  it  to  me.” 

“ Why  ever  not  child?  ” and  her  poor  throat  is  very  much 
worse,  I can  hear. 

“ Because  if  you  please,  ma’am,”  at  the  door  stands  cook 
herself,  “ she’s  that  awful  ill-mannered  as  she  wmn’t  say 
please — not  at  any  price  whatsomedever.” 

“ My  dear  Nelly,”  croaks  Miss  Ellerston,  and  a funny 
bump  seems  to  bob  up  and  down  in  her  throat,  as  it  does 
in  mine  sometimes.  Fascinated,  I watch  the  bump  bobbing 
more  excitedly  now,  and  wonder  if  mine  shows  like  that. 

“ It  is  no  use  saying  please,”  I urge,  “for  an  empty  spoon. 
I explained  this  to  her — I did  indeed.” 

There  is  a buzz  of  words  about  my  ears — a flutter  of 
movement  to  right  and  left  of  me.  My  lacerated  toes  are 
fast  sticking  to  my  white  socks,  and  my  shoes  pinch  horribly, 
but  I won’t  give  in.  Why  should  I ? An  empty  spoon  is 
nothing  to  say  either  “ please”  or  “ thank  you  ” for. 

I maintain  a dignified  silence,  and  unresistingly  allow  my- 
self to  be  taken  to  my  room — a tiny  apartment  leading  out  of 
Miss  Ellerston’s.  I am  in  disgrace  for  a grave  fault,  if 
not  actually  a sin — stubbornness  and  insubordination. 

I don’t  know  in  the  least  what  this  nice  long  word  means, 
and  in  my  present  mood  I am  much  too  proud  to  ask.  I 
bottle  it  up  for  Uncle  John  next  Saturday. 

I hear  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  with  fiendish  glee.  I am 
alone.  I can  bathe  my  poor  wounded  toes  at  my  leisure. 

Bread  and  water  are  sent  up  for  my  dinner,  which  I take 
pleasantly,  and  consume  to  the  last  drop  and  morsel.  Not  a 
crumb  should  be  sent  dorvn  for  them  to  exult  over  in  the 
kitchen. 

Bread  and  water  come  later  on  for  my  tea.  I gulp  down 
the  water,  and  try  how  sopped  bread  tastes  by  way  of  a 
change.  Soaked  in  cold  water  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

Bread  and  water  again  for  supper.  I look  askance  at  it, 
but  declare  affably,  “ that  I never  knew  before  how  nice 
baker’s  bread  was,  and  that  water  was  better  than  milk  ever 
so  much.” 

All  the  same,  it  is  beyond  me  to  eat  the  one  or  to  drink  the 
other. 

I dispose  of  it  in  other  ways,  and  triumphantly  send  down 
the  empty  plate  and  cup.  That  cup,  instead  of  the  customary 
glass  was,  I felt  sure,  an  indignity  of  cook’s.  It  helped  me  to 
hold  out. 

I hold  out  for  nearly  two  days,  and  then,  after  long  talks 
with  both  the  Miss  Ellerston’s  and  with  my  mother,  who 

came  to  see  me,  I am  taken  out  of  Coventry but  I never 

said  “please”  fer  that  empty  spoon. 

[Commaucl  in  No  4.  'lay  21st.) 
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This  is  a Saturday  afternoon  ; and,  as  usual,  thank  good- 
ness, I have  nothing  to  do.  If  I had  anything  to  do,  wild 
horses  would  not  make  me  do  it.  Circumstances,  however, 
over  which  I have  no  control,  prevent  me  from  going  out  of 
town  this  instant  Saturday  ; so  having  lunched,  smoked  my 
inter-luncheon  cigar,  read  my  Saturday  Review,  my  Athenaum , 
my  Academy,  my  Lancet,  my  Notes  and  Queries , and  my  New 
York  Puck,  the  last  a caustically  humorous  journal,  capitally 
illustrated,  I made  up  my  mind  to  take  a little  walk.  It  was 
not  a very  long  one:  only  a stroll  from  Pall  Mall  to  Garrick 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  back  again. 

Brief  as  was  my  saunter,  it  afforded  me  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  and  cogitation.  What  changes  have  I 
not  seen  in  the  line  of  route  not  many  hundreds  of  yards  in  length 
between  the  eastern  corner  of  Pall  Mall,  and  Garrick  Street 
itself.  The  last  named  thoroughfare  was  not  constructed 
when  I was  young,  and  it  owed  its  existence  very  much  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Albert  Smith,  who  did  much  more  as  a 
social  reformer  than  his  contemporaries  gave  him  credit  for, 
and  who  was  continually  protesting  in  the  newspapers — he 
was  the  London  “ scoundrel  ” of  the  Times — and  in  his  own 
books  and  magazine  articles  against  a narrow  and  incon- 
veniently crowded  little  thoroughfare  called  New  Street, 
running  out  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  towards  Covent  Garden, 
which  New  Street  is  still  existent,  but  the  traffic  in  which  has 
been  much  lightened  by  the  building  of  Garrick  Street, 
which  obviously  derived  its  name  from  the  Garrick  Club, 
which  migrated  thither  from  its  original  home,  King  Street. 

As  for  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  it  has  been  so  wonderfully  trans- 
formed within  the  last  few  years,  that  I almost  fail  to  recog- 
nise my  old  familiar  thoroughfare.  The  slums  at  its  southern 
extremity  have  all  been  cLared  away,  and  there  is  a really 
spacious  and  handsome  area,  where  I can  remember  only  a 
choked  up  labyrinth  of  noisome  courts  and  alleys.  Through- 
out the  lane,  as  far  up  as  Long  Acre,  I see  lofty  buildings, 
warehouses,  offices,  chambers,  and  a theatre  ; all  surprises 
and  revelations  to  me ; but  I miss  the  stick  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Little  St.  Martin’s  Court,  where  there  used  to  be 
a huge  gnarled  cudgel  of  some  outlandish  wood,  the  knob  of 
which  was  carved  into  the  semblance  of  a human  head, 
which  might  have  been  intended  for  the  portrait,  either  ot 
the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  or  of  the  Giant  Bolivorax. 
At  this  shop  umbrellas  as  well  as  sticks  used  to  be  sold  ; but 
the  grotesquely  carved  head  of  which  I have  just  spoken, 
evidently  suggested  to  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Rodwell,  the  notion  of 
his  “ Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella.” 

There  is  another  institution  also  in  the  Lane  which  I miss, 
a certain  tavern,  to  wit,  with  the  sign  of  “ The  Coach  and 
Horses,”  of  which  the  landlord,  in  my  time,  was  a renowned 
professional  pugilist,  called  Ben  Caunt.  He  was  a fearfully 
hard  hitter,  so  I have  been  told,  and  shared  with  the  Russian 
Count  Orloff  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  squeeze  a pint 
pewter  pot  quite  flat  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  1 had  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Caunt  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Owen  Swift,  also  a famous  prize  fighter.  He  was,  I believe,  the 
champion  of  the  light-weights,  and  was  as  mild,  kind-hearted, 
and  as  friendly  a little  man  as  you  would  wish  to  meet  with  ; 


only,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  he  had  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  kill  one  or  two  brother  bruisers,  with  whom  he  had 
fought. 

When  I was  introduced  to  Mr.  Caunt,  he  shook  hands 
with  me  ; and,  although  he  did  not  exactly  shatter  the  lower 
extremities  of  my  radial  and  carpal  bones,  or  crush  my 
fingers,  and  squeeze  my  muscles  into  a jelly,  my  hand  was 
sore  for  some  days,  from  the  force  of  his  friendly  but 
formidable  grip.  Spirit  licenses,  so  the  tradition  runs,  can 
never  die  so  long  as  the  house  is  well-conducted ; and,  for  aught 
I know,  the  vanished  “ Coach  and  Horses  ” may  be  still  lurk- 
ing behind  a hoarding,  and  when  the  .vast  structural  improve- 
ments which  are  going  on  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane  are  completed,  a new  coach  and  a new  team  of  horses 
may  make  their  appearance  in  a most  brilliant  manner. 

What  business  I had  to  transact,  or,  rather,  w’hat  pleasure 
I wished  to  enjoy  in  Garrick  Street,  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  I walked  slowly  back  to  Pall  Mall,  through  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  gates  at  the  base  of  the  stone  staircase  leading 
to  the  National  Gallery  were  open,  and,  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  looking  at  the  pictures,  I ascended  the  steps,  and, 
in  sheer  idleness,  loitered  for  a quarter-of-an-hour  on  the 
balcony  in  front  of  the  portico,  and  gazed  on  the  wonderfully 
animated  scene  beneath.  There  were  other  loiterers  and 
pleasure-seekers  besides  myself — foreigners,  country  cousins,  a 
clergyman  or  two,  and  some  meek-looking  people  of  both  sexes, 
who  might  belong  to  that  numerous  and  inoffensive  class  of 
people  with  small  independent  means  of  their  own,  and  with 
nothing  to  do. 

I think,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  individuals,  the 
authorities  might  see  their  way  to  providing  a few  garden 
seats  on  the  balcony,  where  the  idlers  might  sit  quietly  and 
enjoy  the  solace  of  tobacco,  while  they  surveyed  the  scene  and 
the  shifting  groups  below. 

Change ! why  there  are  as  many  changes  which  I note  in 
Trafalgar  Square  as  there  are  transformation  scenes  in  half-a- 
dozen  Christmas  pantomimes  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane.  In  the  year  1836,  we  were  living  in  King  Street, 
St.  James’s,  opposite  St.  James’s  Theatre.  Trafalgar  Square 
was  then  being  laid  out,  and  the  area  was  surrounded  by  an 
immense  hoarding,  which,  notwithstanding  minatory  notices 
of  “ Stick  no  Bills,”  and  “ Bill  Stickers,  Beware,”  was  con- 
tinually plastered  over  with  placards  relating  to  all  kinds  of 
things,  theatrical  and  commercial,  and  at  election  time  with 
political  squibs.  There  were  in  those  days,  no  bill  poster 
advertising-contractors.  The  bill  stickers  were  an  inde- 
pendent race,  whose  main  objects  in  life,  were  first,  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  bills  to  stick  up,  and  next,  to  cover  over 
the  placards  pasted  on  the  hoardings  by  their  rivals.  Thus 
the  perpetually  superposed  bills  led  to  a most  amusing  con- 
fusion of  incongruities.  If  you  tried  to  read,  say,  six  square 
yards  of  posters,  the  information  was  conveyed  to  your  mind, 
that  Madam  Malibran  was  about  to  appear  in  the  opera  of 
Cockle’s  Pills ; that  the  leader  for  Westminster  was  the  only 
cure  for  rheumatism ; that  Mr.  Van  Amburg  and  his  lions 
would  be  present  at  the  ball  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum, 
and  that  the  Sun  evening  newspaper  would  contain  Row- 
land’s Maccassar  Oil,  two  hundred  bricks  to  be  sold  at  a 
bargain  ; and  the  band  of  the  Second  Life  Guards  would  be 
sure  to  ask  for  Dunn’s  penny  chocolate  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  with  Mademoiselle  Duvernay  in  the  Cachuca. 

I have  told  you  that  we  lived  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s. 
Our  apartments  were  on  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  second 
resided  a remarkably  talented  young  harpist  and  pianist 
called  John  Parry,  junior.  John  Parry  senior,  I remember 
was  an  ancient  gentleman  of  Welsh  extraction,  whp  had 
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written  a voluminous  work  on  the  Music  of  the  Principality. 
Harping  and  pianoforte  playing  were  not  the  only  accom- 
plishments of  the  junior  John  ; he  was  very  deft  with  his 
pencil,  and  was  continually  making  humorous  sketches. 
Struck  by  the  curious  incongruities  of  the  much  pasted  over 
hoardings,  round  the  nascent  Trafalgar  Square,  a portion  of 
which  was  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Royal  Mews,  he 
made  a very  droll  sketch  of  part  of  the  hoarding,  the  contents 
of  which  with  the  exercise  of  a little  ingenuity,  he  converted 
into  a positively  side-splitting  budget  of  absurdities.  To 
this  droll  whim  he  gave  the  title  of  “ Cross  Readings 
the  design  was  engraved  and  coloured,  and  on  being  .published 
had  an  immense  circulation. 

Many  middle-aged  people  will  recollect  genial,  clever  John 
Parry  Junior,  as  a singer  of  comic  songs  at  morning  con- 
certs. Then,  for  long  years,  he  vanished  from  the  metropolitan 
ken,  and  devoted  himself,  I believe,  to  the  practice  of  an 
organist  at  a watering  place  somewhere  on  the  south  coast ; and 
then  he  made  a brief  re-appearance  at  Mrs.  German  Reed’s 
entertainments,  and  delighted  his  audiences  oncemore  with  his 
marvellous  pianoforte  playing.  It  was  the  hoardings  in  the 
transformed  St.  Martin’s  Lane  that  reminded  me  of  the  old 
days  when  Trafalgar  Square  was  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Royal  Mews — when  there  was  no  Nelson  Column,  no 
Admiral  mastheaded  on  the  topjof  the  pillar,  which  is  at  least  a 
diameter  and  a half  too  lofty  ; when  there  were  no  Landseer 
lions,  and  no  spouting  gingerbeer  bottle  fountains.  When  I 
peer  into  the  distance,  it  is  an  entirely  new  panorama  which 
rises  before  me.  Gone  for  ever  is  the  great,  gloomy  brick 
facade  of  Northumberland  House,  the  town  residence  of  the 
noble  Percies.  It  was  not  a bad  specimen  of  late  Jacobean 
architecture,  and  you  will  remember  that,  from  the  centre  of 
the  pediment,  there  rose  a stone  pedestal  surmounted  by  the 
effigy'of  a lion,  which,  I believe,  was  removed  at  the  demoli- 
tion of  Northumberland  House  to  the  Duke’s  mansion,  Sion 
House,  Isleworth.  The  only  interest  of  a metropolitan  cha- 
racter which  attached  to  the  image  of  the  regal  beast  at  the 
top  of  Northumberland  House  was,  that  it  had  led  to  the  cir- 
culation of  a more  or  less  apocryphal  story  of  a bet  of  a large 
sum  being  laid  by  a speculative  gentleman  that,  merely 
by  the  utterance  of  two  words,  he  would  cause  in  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes  a crowd  of  five  hundred  persons  to 
assemble  in  front  of  Northumberland  House.  All  he  did  was 
to  take  up  his  station  by  the  side  of  King  Charles’s  eques- 
trian statue  at  Charing  Cross,  and,  lifting  his  head,  gaze 
fixedly  at  the  Northumbrian  lion.  Gradually  groups  began 
to  form  around  him.  They  increased  and  increased  until 
quite  a dense  little  crowd  assembled,  and  from  this  gathering 
there  arose  loud  cries  of,  “ What  is  it  ? ” “ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ What  are  you  looking  at  ?”  The  wagerer  turned  to- 
wards the  crowd,  and,  pointing  at  the  lion  of  Northumberland 
House,  quietly  said,  “ It  wags.”  Strange  to  relate,  there  was 
an  immediate  shout  from  the  mob,  “ So  it  does  ! ” and  even  at 
this  day  there  may  be  some  very  elderly  people  ready  to  come 
into  court  and  make  affidavit  that  they  did,  with  their  own 
eyes,  see  the  lion  on  the  top  of  Northumberland  House  wag 
its  tail. 

There  was  a secret  door  of  copper,  painted  to  imitate  brick- 
work, in  the  facade  of  Northumberland  House,  on  the  side 
towards  the  Strand  : and  many  and  many  a time,  as  a boy,  have 
I speculated  on  the  uses  of  tiiat  secret  door,  destitute  as  it  was 
of  handles,  or  steps,  or  lintel — who  came  in  or  who  came  out 
of  it.  It  does  not  matter  now.  On  the  site  of  the  ducal 
palace  the  sumptuous  Grand  Hotel  has  been  built ; lower 
down  there  is  a towering  political  club  ; on  the  other  side  of 
Northumberland  Avenue,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ducal  gar- 
dens, are  two  more  sumptuous  hotels,  the  Victoria  and  the 
Metropole,  and  beyond  these  prodigious  structures  I behold 
the  turrets  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  long  vista  of  Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street,  I 
discern  the  horizon  of  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  venerable  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

I look  at  my  watch  and  find  that  I have  yet  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  I am  “ fetched”  by  the  “superior 
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authority  ” and  taken  for  a drive  in  the  park.  As  I re- 
marked, I had  not  when  I went  up  the  steps  the  slightest 
intention  of  entering  the  National  Gallery,  but  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  remaining  fifteen  minutes  might  be  very  well 
utilized  by  taking  a few  turns  in  the  Galleries.  So  in  I went, 
and  was  at  once  relieved  of  my  walking-stick  by  a courteous 
attendant.  Seeing  that  the  ridiculous  system  of  depriving 
visitors  of  their  sticks  and  umbrellas  has  been  abandoned  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  with  eminently  satisfactory  results, 
I confess  that  it  does  seem  slightly  red-tapish,  not  to  say 
stupid,  to  maintain  the  rule  of  compelling  people  to 
part  with  these  trifling  personal  belongings  before  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  a picture  gallery  which  is  the  property  of 
the  nation.  I am  sure  that  I never  had  any  kind  of  desire  to 
poke  my  walking-stick  or  my  umbrella  through  a painting  by 
an  old  master  ; and  I am  persuaded  that  there  are  many 
millions  of  English  people,  male  and  female,  who  are  of  the 
like  mind  with  myself.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  once 
in  a generation  or  so,  there  may  be  among  the  visitors  to  the 
National  Gallery  some  madman,  who,  in  sheer  frenzy,  might 
strive  to  do  injury  to  a valuable  painting.  Then  again,  the 
officials  who  take  care  of  the  sticks  and  umbrellas  are  Govern- 
ment employes,  who  may  be  old  soldiers,  and  who,  if  this 
light  work  were  not  provided  for  them,  might  find  it  difficult 
to  know  how  to  spend  their  time. 

Do  not  for  one  moment  imagine,  worthy  readers  of  mine, 
that  I have  any  wish  to  bother  you  or  weary  you  by  descant- 
ing on  the  works  of  art  now  rapidly  increasing  in  number  in 
the  National  Collection  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  place  is 
open  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,  on  most  secular  days  of  the 
week  ; you  have  only  to  go  there  when  you  have  any  time  to 
spare,  see  the  pictures,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  It  is  very 
possible  that  you  may  prove  fundamentally  as  gocd  art  critics, 
if  not  sounder  ones,  than  the  conductor  of  this  journal,  who 
has  been  grinding  in  the  mill  of  art  criticism  for  five-and-thirty 
laborious  years.  I remember  once,  in  one  of  the  most  crowded 
streets  of  Manchester,  halting  before  the  shop  window  of  a 
well-known  print  seller.  It  was  an  engraving  after  Edwin 
Landseer’s  “ Otter  Hunt  ” that  I was  looking  at,  and  I was 
thinking  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  that  so-called  sport,  when 
I accidentally  overheard  the  fragment  of  a conversation  between 
two  brawny  scions  of  those  hardy  men  of  the  north-west,  of 
whom  Hugh  Miller  wrote  that  “ they  bulk  large  in  the  fore- 
front of  humanity.”  They  were  seemingly  of  the  artizan  or 
factory-hand  class, and  the  object  of  their  admiration  was  a splen- 
did steel  engraving  after  RosaBonheur’s  “Horse  F air.”  “That  s 
fine, ’’quoth  Tim  Bobbin  No.  1.  “Fine  [’’echoed  his  companion, 
— I would  not  essay  to  imitate  the  Lancashire  dialect— 
“ Fine ! no  fear  ! What  a jolly  lot  of  pluck  and  go  there  is  in 
yon  lass,  to  be  sure.”  Bobbin  No.  2.  had  evidently  read 
about  “ La  Grande  Mademoiselle”  of  French  painting  in  his 
illustrated  paper,  and  whether  illustrated  papers  cost  sixpence 
or  a penny,  and  whether  they  be  issued  weekly  or  daily,  there 
is  to  my  mind  no  sort  of  pictorial  journal,  conducted  on  sound 
and  wholesome  lines,  which  is  not  a distinct  boon  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  a practical  agent  in  the  teaching,  the  amusement, 
and  the  betterment  of  the  people,  from  the  very  highest  to 
the  very  lowest  grades. 

I delight  to  record  that  the  halls  of  the  National  Gallery 
this  particular  Saturday  afternoon  were  full  ; and  that  large 
numbers  of  the  visitors  were  of  the  working  class,  and  were 
not  stolidly  tramping  from  gallery  to  gallery,  just  glancing 
with  listless  gaze  at  the  glorious  works  of  art  on  the  walls  ; 
but  that  they  were  steadily  passing  from  room  to  room  and 
scanning  long  and  lovingly  the  marvellous  collection  of 
paintings  which  have  grown  up  in  Trafalgar  Square  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  Angerstein  Gallery  of  thirty-eight  pictures,  pur- 
chased in  1824  by  the  Government,  at  the  trifling  price  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand  pounds,  and  which,  were  England  bankrupt, 
and  had  to  sell  her  art  treasures,  would  now  fetch  possibly 
half  a million  of  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prodigious 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  collection  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 
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Witness,”  “The  Best  Tour  in  Norway,”  Etc. 

♦ 

SYNOPSIS. 

CHAPS.  1 and  2.— Oscar  Ford,  having  awakened,  in  a small  country  house  at  Fallington, 
after  a long  term  of  unconsciousness,  makes  inquiry  of  his  relatives  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
illness  and  the  unaccountable  absence  of  his  best  friend,  Herbert  Wayne.  He  discovers 
ihat  he  himself  has  been  temporarily  insane,  but  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  refuse  to 
give  him  any  information  concerning  his  missing  friend.  There  is  some  mystery  about 
him  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  Ford  determines  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of 
him. 

CHAPS.  3 and  4.— The  family  o-f  Oscar  Ford  and  his  attendant,  Tom  Carter,  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  him  amused  and  quiet,  but  he  is  impatient  ot  this  restraint,  and  more 
than  ever  eager  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Herbert  Wayne’s  absence.  After  a time  he 
leaims  lhit  John  Gregory,  a former  companion  of  Wayne  and  himself,  is  expected  at 
Fallington,  and  he  resolves  to  question  him  about  their  missing  friend. 

CHAPS.  5 and  6. -John  Gregory  arrives.  Oscar  Ford  does  not  like  him,  especially  as 
he  formerly  paid  attentions  to  Ford’s  sister  Amy,  who  was  beloved  by  Herbert  Wayne. 
But  he  seeks  an  opportunity  of  questioning  Gregory  concerning  the  missing  man. 
Gregory  admits  that  Wayne  is  no  longer  living,  and  the  sho«k  of  the  news  causes  Ford 
to  fall  insensible  to  the  ground. 

CHAPS.  7 and  8.  — Oscar  Ford  having  recovered  from  his  swoon  makes  further  inquiry 
as  to  the  fate  of  Herbert  Wayne  and  elicits  from  Gregory  the  fact  that  Wayne  met  with 
a violent  death.  Giegory  then  returns  to  town.  Fold,  greatly  perplexed  at  the  vague 
information  given  to  him,  resolves  to  make  inquiries  in  London  and  secretly  takes 
llight  from  Fallington, 

CHAPS.  9 and  10. — Arrived  in  London,  Oscar  Ford  meets  John  Gregory,  who  attempts 
without  success  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose.  Ford  makes  inquiry  of 
a Mrs.  Pettifer,  but  she  can  tell  him  nothing.  Then  he  goes  to  Mrs.  Robson,  with  whom 
Wayne  formerly  lodged,  and  she  places  in  his  hands  the  leport  of  an  inquest,  headed, 
“ buicide  of  an  Undergraduate.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Retort  of  an  Inquest. 

And  this  is  what  I read — carefully,  intently,  weighing  every 
sentence  and  every  word,  as  I advise  my  readers  to  do — in  the 
newspaper  cutting  handed  to  me  by  Mrs.  Robson. 

“ Suicide  of  an  Undergraduate. 

“ An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  the  Brandon  Arms 
Ho  tel,  Amberwell,  by  Mr.  Slade,  the  Coroner  for  this  division 
ol  the  county,  on  the  body  of  Herbert  Wayne,  aged  22,  an 
undergraduate  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  who  met  his  death 
on  Dartmoor  last  week  under  very  shocking  circumstances. 

“The jury  having  been  sworn  and  having  viewed  the  body, 
which  was  laid  out  in  an  upper  room  of  the  hotel,  the  Coroner 
addressed  them  to  the  following  effect : — 

“ He  stated  that  three  young  gentlemen,  all  Oxford  students, 
had  been  residing  at  Ferndale  Cottage,  which  they  had  taken 
for  a few  weeks,  and  which  was  situated  at  a short  distance 
from  Amberwell,  on  the  Dartmoor  road.  Their  names  were 
John  Gregory,  Oscar  Ford,  and  Herbert  Wayne.  The  only 
other  inmate  of  the  cottage  was  George  Andrews,  the  servant 
of  Mr.  Gregory,  while  a woman  named  Martha  Wilde  was 
accustomed  to  attend  at  the  cottage  from  morning  till  evening, 
coming  from  Amberwell  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  domestic 
work  of  the  house.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  body 
of  deceased  had  been  found  pointed  plainly  to  the  fact  that 
he  must  have  perished  either  by  his  own  or  some  other  hand. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  However,  he,  the  Coroner, 
would  not  further  anticipate  the  evidence,  and  to  this  he 
invited  the  jury’s  closest  attention. 

“ The  first  witness  examined  was  Chief  Constable  Hel- 
tnington.  He  deposed  that  shortly  after  midnight  on  the 


2 1 st  instant,  Peter  Friend,  a shepherd  employed  by  Daniel 
Wargate,  a farmer  living  at  the  Birches,  on  the  border  of 
the  moor,  presented  himself  at  the  police  station  with  the 
statement  that  a man  had  been  found  dead  near  the  farm 
above  named.  Witness,  accompanied  by  Police  Constable 
Groves,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  farm,  and  there  they  found 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  which  had  been  removed  by  Mr. 
Gregory  and  his  servant  Andrews,  helped  by  Mr.  Wargate 
and  his  men.  The  body  was  almost  cold,  and  death  must  have 
taken  place  some  few  hours  previously.  The  deceased’s  waist- 
coat was  open  and  his  shirt  was  saturated  with  blood.  Wit- 
ness warned  all  present  that  any  statement  they  might  make 
would  be  used  in  evidence.  Thereupon  Mr.  Gregory  took  it 
upon  himself  to  speak  for  the  rest,  saying  that  the  deceased 
had  left  the  cottage  unknown  to  his  friend,  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Gregory,  together  with  his  servant,  went  out  in  search  of  him 
as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  his  disappearance.  They 
found  him  lying  dead  by  the  river  side  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  farmhouse.  A clasp  knife,  now  produced,  was 
lying  by  his  side,  and  this  was  admitted  to  be  the  property  of 
the  servant  George  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Gregory  said  that  the 
deceased  must  have  found  it  and  snatched  it  up  before  he  left 
the  cottage.  Being  asked  by  witness  what  he  thought  of  the 
affair,  Mr.  Gregory  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  deceased 
had  committed  suicide,  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
depressed  condition. 

“ Mr.  John  Gregory  was  next  sworn.  He  stated  that  the 
deceased  Mr.  Wayne,  Mr.  Oscar  Ford,  and  himself  had  hired 
Ferndale  Cottage  for  a month  or  six  weeks.  They  were  fellow 
undergraduates  from  Oxford,  and  had  come  down  partly  to 
study  and  partly  to  enjoy  a little  recreation.  They  had  all 
lived  together  in  perfect  harmony,  but  about  a \tfeek  ago  one 
of  their  party,  Mr.  Oscar  Ford,  fell  ill.  He  had  overtasked 
his  brain,  and  had  since  lain  wholly  unconscious  at  the  cottage. 
Mr.  Ford’s  family  resided  in  London,  but  hitherto  the  precise 
nature  of  his  malady  had  been  concealed  from  them  to  spare 
them  anxiety,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  might  recover.  But,  as 
his  illness  continued,  it  had  been  decided  to  take  him  up  to 
town,  and  this  course  would  have  been  adopted  on  the  day 
after  the  disaster,  now  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  deceased 
was  greatly  attached  to  Mr.  Ford,  and  his  illness  had  caused 
Mr.  Wayne  extreme  anxiety  and  sorrow.  He  had  of  late 
appeared  to  be  in  a low  and  desponding  state  of  mind,  but  had 
not  shown  any  suicidal  tendency.  In  fact,  witness  never  for 
a moment  suspected  that  he  was  likely  to  make  any  attempt 
on  his  own  life.  So  little  was  thought  of  his  occasionally  de- 
pressed manner  thit  witness  often  left  him  to  watch  by  the 
couch  of  their  sick  friend,  Mr.  Ford,  for  they  took  it  in  turns  to 
perform  this  duty,  assisted  now  and  then  by  George  Andrews. 
On  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  about  seven  o’clock,  the  evening 
being  fine,  he,  witness,  left  the  cottage  to  take  a stroll  by  the 
river  side,  leaving  the  deceased  and  George  Andrews  with 
Mr.  Ford  in  the  house.  Mr.  Wayne  seemed  a little  sad,  but 
was  not  at  all  excited,  and  had  been  sitting  in  Mr.  Ford’s  room. 
Witness  returned  at  about  half-past  eight  o’clock  and  found 
that  Andrews  was  absent.  The  latter,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards came  in.  Both  believed  the  deceased  to  be  still  sitting 
with  Mr.  Ford.  Entering  that  gentleman’s  room,  however,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Ford  was  alone,  lying  quiet  and  in  that  un- 
conscious state  which  was  his  ordinary  condition.  Surprised  that 
deceased  had  left  his  friend,  witness,  assisted  by  Andrews, 
made  search  for  him,  but  could  not  find  him  in  or  anywhere 
near  the  cottage.  Andrews  would  inform  the  court  how  he 
missed  his  clasp  knife  from  the  shelf  on  which  he  had  deposited 
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it.  This  circumstance  alarmed  witness,  and  he  started  off  at 
once,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  in  search  of  Mr.  Wayne. 
They  followed  the  path  along  the  valley  till  they  arrived  on 
the  moor,  and  after  a search  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours 
they  found  the  body  of  deceased.  He  was  lying  on  his  face 
upon  the  turf,  the  left  arm  bent  under  him  and  the  right  extended. 
The  clasp  knife,  opened  and  stained  with  blood,  lay  on  the 
ground  about  a foot  from  the  right  hand  of  the  deceased. 
Witness  and  Andrews  turned  over  the  body  and  found  that  it 
was  still  warm,  but  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Wayne  was  dead. 
He  remained  with  the  deceased  and  sent  his  servant  to  seek 
assistance.  After  a few  minutes’  absence,  Andrews  returned 
with  Mr.  Wargate  and  two  of  his  men,  and  with  their  help  the 
body  was  carried  to  the  farmhouse.  Then  one  of  the  men  was 
sent  to  give  information  to  the  police  and  fetch  a doctor  from 
Amberwell. 

“ Such  was  Mr.  Gregory's  statement,  and  then  the  Coroner 
proceeded  to  put  to  him  a series  of  questions. 

“ ‘ Did  the  body  present  any  appearance  suggesting  that 
the  deceased  had  been  robbed  ?’ 

No.  He  still  carried  his  watch  and  chain,  and  his  purse, 
containing  money,  was  found  in  his  pocket.  No  article  that 
he  was  known  to  possess  was  missing.  There  was  no  sign  of 
violence  except  the  wound  in  the  left  breast.’ 

“ * Had  he  ever  been  followed  or  threatened  by  any  one.’ 

“ ‘ Not  to  my  knowledge.  I never  heard  him  speak  of  such 
a thing.’ 

“ ‘ Now,  Mr.  Gregory,  may  I ask  you  whether  all  your  party 
were  on  a friendly  footing  with  the  deceased  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly,  all  of  us.  Mr.  Ford  was  a more  intimate  friend 
of  his  than  I was,  perhaps;  but  he  and  I were  always  on  good 
terms.’ 

“ * You  had  no  sort  of  dispute  or  quarrel  of  a serious  nature 
with  Mr.  Wayne  ? ’ 

“ ‘ None  whatever.’ 

“ ‘ And  you  are  not  aware  that  your  servant  Andrews  had 
any  cause  for  animosity  against  this  young  man  ? ' 

“ ‘ I am  well  aware  that  he  had  no  such  feeling.’ 

*“  Then  am  I to  understand  that  you  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Wayne’s  death  was  due  to  foul  play  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I have  no  such  belief.’ 

“ ‘ You  have  cause  to  think  that  he  took  his  own  life  ? ’ 

“ ‘ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.’ 

What  makes  you  think  that  ? ’ 

“ ‘ His  frequent  depression  of  spirits  ever  since  his  friend 
Mr.  Ford  broke  down,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  other 
cause  to  account  for  his  violent  death.’ 

“ The  Coroner  then  said  he  would  not  ask  Mr.  Gregory 
any  further  questions. 

“George  Andrews,  aged  35,  was  next  examined.  He  was 
body-servant  to  Mr.  Gregory,  and  had  been  in  his  service  for 
about  two  years,  having  been  previously  employed  for  many 
years  by  Mr.  Gregory’s  father.  He  had  accompanied  the  three 
gentlemen  to  Ferndale  Cottage  and  superintended  their 
domestic  arrangements.  About  a week  ago  Mr.  Ford  was 
taken  ill,  and  he  had  kept  his  room  ever  since.  He  was 
watched  and  attended  by  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Wayne,  and 
he,  witness,  sometimes  sat  in  his  room  when  those  gentlemen 
were  out  of  the  way.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  he,  himself, 
left  the  Cottage  for  a short  time  soon  after  Mr.  Gregory  had 
gone  out.  Mr.  Wayne  was  then  in  Mr.  Ford’s  room,  sitting 
quietly  by  the  couch  side.  When  he  returned  Mr.  Gregory 
told  him  that  Mr.  Wayne  had  left  the  house.  They  searched 
for  him  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Witness  then  happened 


to  look  on  a small  shelf  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  front 
door.  He  distinctly  remembered  having  placed  a large  clasp 
knife  there.  It  was  one  that  he  used  when  they  were  out 
fishing  and  for  general  purposes.  Finding  that  it  was  gone, 
he  drew  Mr.  Gregory’s  attention  to  the  fact  and  it  seemed  to 
alarm  him.  Mr.  Gregory  then  said  they  must  go  at  once  and 
search  for  Mr.  Wayne.  Witness  suggested  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  leave  Mr.  Ford  in  the  house  alone,  but  Mr.  Gregory 
said  they  had  no  choice,  they  must  go  and  look  for  Mr, 
Wayne,  and  Mr.  Ford  would  take  no  harm  as  he  was  quite 
quiet. 

“ Further  evidence  given  by  the  witness  confirmed  what 
Mr.  Gregory  had  stated  as  to  the  finding  of  the  body  of  the 
deceased. 

“ In  reply  to  the  Coroner,  Andrews  declared  that  there  had 
never  been  any  quarrel  or  dispute  among  the  three  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Wayne  had  lately  appeared  in  rather  a ‘low’  state,  and 
this  he  attributed  to  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  deceased  about 
his  friend.  He  had  never  heard  Mr.  Wayne  threaten  to 
commit  suicide,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  at 
all  dangerous  to  leave  such  a weapon  as  his  clasp  knife  about. 

“ Martha  Wilde,  aged  52,  who  did  the  house  work  at 
Ferndale  Cottage,  had  left  the  place  and  returned  to  Amber- 
well  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question. 
She  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  young  gentlemen 
lived  together  in  a friendly  way,  and  she  thought  Mr.  Wayne 
seemed  very  sad  and  dull  when  Mr.  Ford  was  taken  ill. 

“ Daniel  Wargate,  farmer,  of  the  Birches  farm,  Comiford 
parish,  deposed  that  at  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the 
tragedy,  when  he  was  at  supper  with  his  men,  there  was  a 
knock  at  his  front  door,  and,  on  opening  it,  he  found  George 
Andrews,  who  told  him  that  a man  was  lying  dead,  having 
seemingly  been  killed,  close  by.  Witness  and  his  two  men, 
Peter  friend  and  Jabez  Colly,  accompanied  Andrews  to  the 
spot,  where  deceased  was  lying  on  his  back  with  Mr.  Gregory 
kneeling  beside  him.  They  carried  the  body  to  the  farm-house, 
and  Peter  Friend  was  sent  for  the  police  and  a doctor. 

“ The  two  herdsmen  named  above  also  gave  evidence  con- 
firming that  given  by  previous  witi  esses. 

“ Dr.  Palling,  of  Amberwell,  was  then  examined.  He  said 
that  about  halt  an  hour  after  midnight  he  was  called  out  of 
bed  to  go  and  see  a man  who,  the  messenger  said,  had  been 
killed  on  the  moor.  On  arriving  at  the  Birches  farmhouse 
he  examined  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  found  a wound  in 
the  left  breast,  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  It  had  evidently 
been  caused  by  a stab  from  a sharp  knife.  The  body  was 
almost  cold,  and  deceased  must  have  been  dead  four  or  five 
hours.  He  had  since  made  a post  mortem  examination,  and 
found  that  the  wound  was  nearly  three  inches  deep,  that  it 
completely  traversed  the  heart,  and  must  have  caused  almost 
instantaneous  death.  Such  a wound  could  have  been  easily 
made  by  a weapon  like  the  clasp  knife  produced,  and  in  fact, 
the  knife  exactly  fitted  it. 

“‘Now,  Dr.  Palling,’  asked  the  Coroner,  ‘pray  give  me 
your  attention.  Could  such  a wound  as  you  have  described 
have  been  inflicted  by  any  hand  except  that  of  the  deceased  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Undoubtedly.  It  might  have  been  caused  by  a stab 
given  by  some  person  standing  by  the  side  of  the  deceased, 
and  striking  him  from  the  right.’ 

“ ‘ But  not  necessarily  so  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly  not.  The  wound  might  just  as  easily  have 
been  self-inflicted.’ 

“ ‘ You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Quite  positive.’ 

“ The  doctor  here  proceeded  to  give  technical  reasons  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  when  the  jury  stopped  him,  saying  that 
it  was  not  necessary. 

“ Dr.  Palling  was  next  questioned  as  to  his  experiences  at 
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the  Ferndale  Cottage,  where  he  had  been  in  attendance  on 
Mr.  Oscar  Ford.  He  said  that  that  gentleman  had  been  for 
some  days  suffering  from  a mental  disorder,  no  doubt  brought 
on  by  overwork,  but  that  with  care  it  was  likely  sooner  or 
later  to  pass  away.  He  had,  however,  noticed  no  symptoms  of 
mental  disturbance  in  Mr.  Wayne.  That  gentleman  always 
appeared  more  or  less  anxious  and  sad  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visits  to  the  Cottage,  and  witness  had  more  than  once 
encouraged  him  to  hope  for  his  friend’s  recovery.  But  the 
symptoms  of  such  mental  disorder  as  probably  Mr.  Wayne 
was  suffering  from  were  very  difficult  to  detect,  and  required 
careful  watching,  and  he  had  certainly  not  examined  him  for 
any  cerebral  mischief. 

“ This  being  all  the  evidence  procurable  the  Coroner 
addressed  the  jury. 

“ He  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  pointed  out 
their  extremely  painful  nature.  ‘ It  would,’  he  said,  ‘ be 
entirely  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  believed  the  testi- 
mony of  the  various  witnesses  ; but  if  they  did  they  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  find  a verdict  of  temporary 
insanity.’ 

“ The  jury  then  proceeded  to  consider  their  verdict,  and,  after 
a few  minutes’  deliberation,  found  that  the  deceased  had 
destroyed  himself  while  in  a state  of  unsound  mind.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mrs.  Robson’s  Opinion. 

How  shall  I describe  the  feeling  with  which  I read  this 
cruel  report  ? I perused  it  with  close  attention,  and  then 
went  through  it  again,  weighing  every  statement  and  com- 
paring one  part  of  the  evidence  with  another;  seeking  in  vain 
to  detect  the  least  inconsistency  or  discrepancy.  Then  I sat 
gazing  at  the  printed  paper,  as  though  still  reading,  but  only 
to  reflect,  for  I knew  that  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Robson  were  fixed 
upon  me. 

At  first  I was  overwhelmed  by  a sense  of  utter  bewilder- 
ment. I could  not  believe  it  possible  that  Herbert  Wayne 
had  taken  his  own  life,  and  yet  here  was  evidence  of  it  from 
the  mouths  of  more  than  half-a-dozen  witnesses.  True,  no 
one  had  actually  seen  him  do  the  dreadful  deed,  but  their 
circumstantial  testimony  seemed  irresistible.  Again  and 
again  my  mind  wavered  between  the  improbability  of  the  act 
and  the  proof  of  it.  He  must  have  committed  self-slaughter, 
and  yet — it  was  impossible. 

At  last  I raised  my  eyes,  and  encountered  those  of  Mrs. 
Robson.  She  was  regarding  me  with  a strange  expression. 
Her  thin,  sharp  features  seemed  pinched  and  rigid  ; her  lips 
were  tightly  compressed,  and  there  was  a look  in  her  eyes  of 
intense  curiosity,  not  unmingled  with  nervous  apprehension. 
She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  it  ? ” she  asked. 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  think,”  I replied.  “ The  whole 
thing  is  to  me  a profound,  a distracting  mystery.” 

“You  may  well  say  that,  sir,”  observed  Mrs.  Robson,  “ it 
has  puzzled  me  as  much  as  it  does  you.” 

“ He  could  not  have  done  it — he  could  not  have  done  it ! 1 

exclaimed. 

“ So  I said  myself,”  observed  the  landlady,  adding  with  a 
solemn  nod,  “ and  so  I say  now.” 

“But,  good  heavens!  Mrs.  Robson,”  I cried,  “ if  we  are 
not  to  believe  that,  this  unhappy  young  man  destroyed  him- 
self, what  is  the  alternative  ? ” 

“ Ah  1 ” replied  Mrs.  Robson,  “ that  is  more  than  I like  to 
say.  But  you  will  never  get  me  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wayne 
committed  suicide — it  was  not  in  h;m  to  do  it.” 

“Yet  you  see,”  I pointed  out,  “ here  is  evidence  that  he 
was  in  a low,  depressed  state,  due  to  h»'s  anxiety  for  me.” 

“ Whose  evidence  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Robson,  somewhat 
sharply. 

“Well,”  I answered,  “mainly  that  of  our  companion, 
John  Gregory.” 

“ Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Mrs.  Robson  in  .q  tone  the  sntfeter  mean- 
ing of  which  was  unmistakable. 


“ Then,"  I inquired,  “ do  you  not  believe  Mr.  Gregory’s 
statement  ? ” 

Mrs.  Robson  did  not  answer  my  question,  but  put  one  of 
her  own. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  this  Mr.  Gregory  ? ” 

“ I have  some  difficulty  in  answering  you,”  I said  ; “ Mr. 
Gregory  is  a man  who  bears  a high  character ; he  is  very 
clever,  and  is  gifted  with  remarkable  energy  and  resource. 
Perhaps  I maybe  prejudiced  against  him,  but  I don  tlikehim. 
“No  more  do  I,”  said  Mrs.  Robson. 

“ Then  you  know  him  ? ” 

“ Never  set  eyes  on  him  in  my  life.  But  yet  I know  him.” 

“ How  is  that  ? ” 

“ I have  heard  poor  Mr.  Herbert  speak  of  him  many  and 
many  a time,  and  he  gave  him  a character,  in  his  own  gentle, 
kind-hearted  way,  that  was  quite  enough  for  me.” 

“ I am  well  aware,”  I said,  “that  Wayne  was  no  friend  of 
his  ; there  were  special  reasons  for  it.” 

“ I know  that,”  observed  Mrs.  Robson. 

“ You  do  ? ” 

“Yes,  I do,  well  enough,  Mr.  Ford.  Ah!  poor  Mr.  Her- 
bert was  always  as  much  to  me  as  my  own  son,  and  so  far 
as  I know  he  kept  nothing  from  me.  I knew  all  his  secrets ; 

I knew  what  made  him  happy  and  what  unhappy ; and  you 
know  too,  Mr.  Ford,  none  better,  what  lay  nearest  his  heart. 

“ You  mean  his  attachment  to  my  sister  ? ” 

“ That’s  it  Mr.  Ford.  I would  not  mention  it  for  fear  of 
giving  offence  ; but  now  you  have  spoken,  I will  speak  too. 
Yes ; Mr.  Herbert  told  me  many  and  many  a time  how  dearly 
he  loved  Miss  Amy  ; and  how  sometimes  he  hoped  he  would 
win  her  hand,  while  sometimes  he  feared  that  he  would  never 
have  her.  Ah!  and  he  told  me  how  this  Mr.  John  Gregory 
was  after  her.  and  how  her  father  favoured  him.  And  then 
he  would  say  that  it  would  be  death  to  him  if  his  Amy,  as  he 
called  her,  married  such  a man.  Mr.  Gregory  said  nothing 
about  this  at  that  inquest,  but  it  would  have  been  more  to 
the  point  if  he  had  named  it  when  talking  about  poor 
Mr.  Herbert’s  lowness  of  spirits  and  all  that. 

“ Naturally,”  I observed,  “ he  would  conceal  this  cause  of 
Wayne’s  depression  from  motives  of  delicacy.” 

“ Motives  of  delicacy!  motives  of — but  there,  Mr.  Ford,  I 
will  say  nothing  that  might  give  offence.  What  I do  say  is 
that  whether  it  was  your  illness  or  whether  it  was  his 
anxiety  about  Miss  Amy  that  made  him  low-spirited,  Herbert 
Wayne  never  killed  himself.”  _ 

“I  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  I said. 
“ Flerbert  Wayne  was  not  of  a temperament  of  which  suicides 
are  made.  He  was  too  bright,  too  joyous,  too  sanguine  to  do 
so  desperate  a deed,  even  if  his  mind  had  been  momentarily 
affected.  At  least,  so  it  would  seem  to  me,  if  it  were  not  for 

this  terrible  report.”  t 

“ But  I don’t  believe  a word  of  it,  I tell  you,  said  Mrs. 

Robson.  , , , 

“ Then,”  I asked,  “ if  you  do  not  believe  that,  what  do  you 

believe?”  , 

This  crucial  question  seemed  to  daunt  Mrs.  Robson ; she 
was  silent  for  some  moments  and  could  not  meet  my  eye.  But 
at  last  she  summoned  up  courage  to  speak  out,  and  said, 
bending  her  head  towards  me  and  almost  w hispenng  . 

“ It  is  a dreadful  thing  to  suspect — a dreadful  thing  to  say 
—but  I believe  that  poor  young  man  was— murdered.” 

“ Murdered  ! By  whom  ? ” . 

“ Who  do  you  suppose  ? Who  was  his  rival  ? W ho  was 
it  that  would  be  glad  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  while  you 
were  lying  ill  and  no  one  could  know  the  truth  but  those  he 
could  bribe  and  silence,  and  get  to  swear  falsely,  like  himself 

eh  ? ” . 

The  woman— good-hearted  and  honest  as  I believed  her  to 
be— gave  expression  to  this  horrible  suspicion  with  terrible 
energy  and  earnestness.  From  the  readiness  and  confidence 
withwhich  she  spoke,  it  seemed  to  be  a view  of  the  matter 
that  she  had  long  entertained  and  had  been  eager  to  com- 
municate. I shrank  back  in  horror,  not  more  at  her  sugges- 
tion than  at  the  tone  in  which  she  uttered  it. 
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“ No,  Mrs.  Robsdn,  no,”  I exclaimed,  “ I cannot  think  that. 
It  would  be  too  shocking,  too  hideous.  I do  not  like  John 
Gregory,  as  I have  said  ; I have  not  a good  opinion  of  his 
character  ; I believe  him  to  be  crafty  and  unprincipled  ; but 
I cannot  think  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  so  awful  a crime.” 

“ Then  if  he  didn’t  do  it — who  did  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Robson. 

It  was  now  the  landlady’s  turn  to  silence  me.  She  had 
put  a question  which  I could  not  answer,  which  I could  not 
think  of  answering.  If  I did  not  believe  that  Herbert  Wayne 
destroyed  himself,  I could  not  believe  that  John  Gregory 
murdered  him.  And  yet  where  was  I to  seek  any  possible 
third  alternative  ? 

I rose,  for  I saw  that  it  was  useless  to  prolong  the  inter- 
view. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ I can  only  repeat  that  this  affair  is  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  At  any  rate  so  it  appears  to  me  at 
present.  I can  say  nothing  till  I have  made  further  inquiry.” 

“ Do  that,”  cried  Mrs.  Robson  eagerly ; “ don’t  you  rest 
till  you’ve  got  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Never  let  it  be 
said  that  that  poor  young  man,  my  dear  son,  for  so  I think  of 
him,  and  your  dear  friend,  as  he  was,  was  allowed  to  lie  mur- 
dered in  his  grave,  and  no  hand  stirred  to  bring  them  to 
justice  who  took  his  life.  Don’t  let  your  sweet  sister  marry 
his  murderer  if  such  he  was.  God’s  punishment  will  fall 
upon  you  if  you  let  this  matter  drop.” 

The  simple,  quiet  landlady  stood  before  me  like  some 
inspired  prophetess  of  old  as  she  uttered  these  terrible  words. 
She  appalled  me,  yet  she  nerved  me,  and  I resolved,  even  if 
I rejected  her  suspicions,  to  follow  and  act  upon  her  advice. 

I asked  her  to  allow  me  to  keep  the  report  of  the  inquest, 
and  to  this  request  she  readily  acceded.  Then  carefully 
folding  the  newspaper  cutting,  I placed  it  in  my  breast 
pocket ; bade  farewell  to  Mrs.  Robson  and  left  her  house. 

And  now  what  was  I to  do  ? The  evening  was  far 
advanced  as  I emerged  into  the  damp  and  foggy  streets  and, 
darkness,  hardly  relieved  by  the  yellow  gas-lights,  had  fallen 
on  the  town.  I walked  on,  aimlessly  at  first,  heedless  of 
the  direction  in  which  I was  going  and  plunged  in  thought. 

I shrank  with  horror  from  the  construction  which  Mrs. 
Robson  had  put  upon  this  case.  Her  suggestion  pointed 
rather  to  the  story  of  some  vulgar  melodrama  or  sensation 
novel,  than  to  any  possible  event  of  everyday  life.  That 
Herbert  Wayne  should  have  been  murdered — stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  his  rival  in  love — and  that  his  fate  should  be  hidden 
by  black  perjury  and  hired  falsehood,  all  this  formed  a theory 
too  monstrous,  too  fantastic  to  be  entertained,  And  yet  what 
was  the  truth,  and  how  was  I to  get  at  it  ? 

I will  not  ask  the  reader  to  follow  my  mind  through  all  the 
maze  of  perplexity  in  which  it  wandered  for  hour  upon  hour. 
My  steps  were  as  erratic  as  my  thoughts,  and  at  last  I found 
myself  amidst  the  roar  of  a great  thoroughfare,  which  they 
told  me  was  Holborn.  I must  have  gone  far  west  and 
rambled  back  again. 

Holborn.  I was  then  not  far  from  his  chambers,  for  I knew 
that  John  Gregory  lived  in  Gray's  Inn.  Why  not  go  to  him  at 
once,  and  sound  him  as  to  his  view  of  this  report  and  my  own  ? 
If  I could  gather  nothing  from  his  words,  at  least  I might 
glean  something  from  his  manner ; for  self-possessed  and 
guarded  as  he  always  was,  surely  if  there  were  guilt  in  his 
soul  he  must  in  some  way  betray  himself.  Then  another 
thought  occurred  to  me.  If  John  Gregory  were  impenetrable, 
there  was  his  man,  his  servant,  Andrews. 

Andrews  was  devoted  to  him  and  to  his  family,  in  whose 
service  he  had  been  for  many  years.  He  was  discreet  and 
careful,  but  he  had  not  the  educated  intelligence  and  craft  of 
his  master.  If  Gregory  would  tell  me  nothing,  Andrews 
might  be  more  communicative,  and,  as  I neared  the  residence 
of  the  suspected  man,  I almost  hoped  that  he  might  be  absent 
and  that  I should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  and 
questioning  his  servant. 

And  so  reflecting,  I mounted  the  stone  steps  of  the  house  in 
which  John  Gregory  lived  and  rang  at  his  door-bell. 

(7'e  be  continued ) 


PEOPLE  WORTH  READING  ABOUT. 


MISS  ELLEN  TERRY. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  will  be  enjoying  a well-earned  rest. 
The  famous  actress  will  have  left  London,  and  will  be  far 
away  from  the  theatre  with  which  her  name  has  been  so  long 
and  so  intimately  associated  ; she  will  be  experiencing,  I 
trust,  all  the  pleasures,  all  the  delights,  all  the  relaxation  from 
worry  and  care,  and  all  the  health-giving  qualities  which  are 
supposed  to  be  inseparable  to  a sojourn  at  the  seaside.  Yes, 
Miss  Terry  is  spending  a portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
vacation  at  the  seaside.  I can  imagine  some  eager,  anxious 
readers  asking,  Where  ? Ah  ! That  is  a secret.  At  least  it 
is  a secret  so  far  as  I am  concerned.  Miss  Terry  told  me, 
but  added  the  reservation  that  I must  not  publish  it ; and 
naturally  her  wish  is  law  to  me. 

I,  too,  am  at  the  seaside,  although,  unfortunately,  not  resting ; 
but  I have  been  told  that  even  when  Miss  Terry  is  at  the 
seaside,  or  in  the  country,  she  rarely  allows  her  mind  to 
rest  entirely ; but  that  when  seemingly  resting  she  is  in 
reality  studying  a new  part.  Indeed,  I have  little  doubt  that  at 
this  present  moment  she  is  studying  the  role  of  Cordelia 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  “ sad  sea  waves,”  in  view  of 
the  production  of  “ King  Lear.”  I remember  once  hearing 
Miss  Terry  declare  that  she  believed  that  the  “proper  method  ” 
with  a new  part  is  for  the  actress  to  first  learn  the  words 
just  like  a school  girl,  and  set  about  “ thinking  out  ” the 
character  afterwards.  “Now  I could  not  do  it  in  that  way 
if  I were  to  go  on  trying  for  years,”  said  our  only  Portia.  “ I 
have  tried,  and  the  result  is  I do  not  get  a word  of  the  part 
into  my  head.  No,  I think  about  the  part  first ; then  at 
night,  when  I reach  home,  I begin  acting  before  a looking 
glass,  and  when  I have  done  that,  then  I can  get  the  words 
into  my  head  ; but  not  before.” 

But  to  return  to  the  Lyceum.  It  was  the  remembrance 
that  Saturday  last  was  the  date  fixed  for  Miss  Terry’s 
annual  benefit  that  induced  me  to  use  all  the  subtle  influence 
I could  call  to  my  aid,  in  order  to  secure  an  interview  with  the 
greatest  of  living  English  actresses.  It  required  the  exercise  of 
a certain  amount  of  diplomacy  in  order  to  accomplish  my 
end ; but  although  it  was  only  a few  minutes  that  Miss 
Terry  could  spare  me — as  it  was  in  her  spacious  and  comfort- 
able dressing-room  at  the  Lyceum  theatre  that  I saw  her— 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  I had  in  view.  I have 
seen  it  stated,  whether  it  be  true  or  not  I am  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  Miss  Terry  is  averse  to  being  interviewed.  At  all 
events,  I had  no  cause  for  complaint  on  this  score.  To  be 
sure,  I had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  two  or 
three  times  before  at  some  of  their  pleasant  supper 
parties  to  which  Mr.  Irving  so  often  bids  his  friends ; 
therefore,  perhaps,  she  was  specially  kind  in  welcoming  me, 
for  the  reason  that  I was  not  wholly  a stranger  to  her. 
Then  again,  I have  to  thank  another  friend,  Mr.  Bram 
Stoker,  the  courteous  and  indefatigable  acting  manager  at  the 
Lyceum,  for  giving  me  the  ear  of  Miss  Terry  and  Mr.  Irving 
during  the  last  week  of  their  Lyceum  season,  when  they 
were  all,  Queen  Katherine  included,  “ up  to  their  eyes,”  as 
he  expressed  it,  in  work.  In  him  I found  a ready  and 
willing  helper,  and  it  was  eventually  arranged  that  I should 
have  my  desired  chat  with  Miss  Terry  in  her  dressing-room. 

The  curtain  had  descended  on  the  first  act,  Queen  Katherine 
had  repaired  to  her  room  after  making  her  appeal  to  the 
King  for  the  life  of  Buckingham,  the  great  Cardinal  had 
gathered  up  his  robes,  and  was  about  to  traverse  the  carpeted 
stairs  leading  to  his  room,  when  Mr.  Irving  caught  sight  of  me 
wending  my  way,  thanks  to  the  guidance  of  a commissionaire, 
across  the  stage.  “ Ah  ! ” he  said,  in  a welcome  tone,  “ come 
along  and  we’ll  find  Miss  Terry.”  Conscious  of  the  fact  that 
time  was  precious,  I took  advantage  of  the  few  moments 
that  elapsed  before  finding  her  to  ask  Mr.  Irving  as  to  his 
plans  for  the  futurei  These  are  row  widely  known;  what 
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he  told  me  he  also  told  the  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience 
that  assembled  on  Saturday  evening  to  do  honour  to  Miss 
Terry.  It  seems  only  natural  that,  after  the  vacation,  the 
Lyceum  should  be  re-opened,  as  it  will  do,  on  the  24th  of 
September  with  “Henry  VIII.”  As  Mr.  Irving  very 
truthfully  expressed  it,  the  season  is  terminating  at  a time 
when  that  wonderful  production  is  in  the  heyday  of  its 
popularity ; therefore,  to  re-open  with  it  is  but  following  out 
the  natural  sequence  of  events.  There  may  be  many  who 
think  that  all  the  while  a play  is  a success  and  drawing  crowded 
houses,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  Mr.  Irving 
holds  a contrary  opinion  ; he  considers  not  only  his  patrons, 
but  his  company  as  well.  Hence  the  annual  vacation. 

The  revival  of  “ Henry  VIII. ”in  September  for  a few  weeks 
will  be  succeeded  by  “ King  Lear,”  which  Mr.  Irving 
pronounces  to  be  the  greatest  tragedy  Shakespeare 
wrote.  Then  will  come  Lord  Tennyson’s  “ Becket,”  a 
production  which  Mr.  Irving  anticipates  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure.  This  will  be  the  third  dramatic 
work  from  the  pen  of  the  Laureate  produced  on  the  Lyceum 
stage,  the  first  being  “ Queen  Mary,”  and  the  second  “ Cup.” 
Nor  is  this  all,  although,  as  Mr.  Irving  facetiously  remarked 
to  his  audience  on  Saturday  evening,  it  is  a good  electioneer- 
ing programme ; and  one  that  should  commend  itself  to  their 
suffrages,  and  enable  the  Lyceum  to  hold  a respectable  posi- 
tion in  the  dramatic  poll.  Some  of  the  old  favourites  will  also 
be  produced,  and  then,  in  July,  the  company  say  “ good  bye,” 
and,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Henry  Abbey,  pay  their 
fourth  visit  to  America.  “ It  will  be  like  going  to  another  home,” 
observed  Mr.  Irving.  “We  have  so  many  friends  in  America, 
and  they  are  always  so  exceedingly  kind  to  us.”  In  response 
to  my  request,  Mr.  Irving  gave  me  a brief  sketch  of  the  tour. 
The  company  start  at  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  they 
proceed  to  Chicago,  stopping  en  route  at  three  places,  playing 
one  night  at  each.  They  reach  Chicago  in  time  for  the 
Exhibition,  and  remain  there  for  some  time.  Then  they  go 
to  New  York,  where  Mr.  Irving  will  open  a new  theatre  that 
Mr.  Abbey  has  had  built,  and  with  his  company  will  occupy 
the  stage  for  six  weeks  or  more.  After  that  they  visit  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  probably  Washington,  returning  to  England 
the  following  July,  after  an  absence  of  something  like  ten 
months. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Miss  Terry,  and  found  her 
busily  engaged  in  examining  some  pretty  little  pincushions 
made  of  red  satin  and  white  lace,  the  same  materials  as  the 
Cardinal’s  robes.  These  pincushions,  I learnt,  were  made  for 
a bazaar  to  be  held  at  Colchester  this  week,  and  Miss 
Terry  is  presiding  at  one  of  the  stalls,  and  selling,  at  a good 
price  I hope,  her  Cardinal’s  pincushions. 

Can  I describe  Miss  Terry’s  dressing-room?  Well,  not 
accurately  enough  to  do  it  or  its  fair  owner  justice.  I am 
not  clever  at  giving  room-pictures,  and  in  satisfactorily  ticking 
off  other  people’s  possessions.  However,  I know  there  were 
mirrors,  and  pictures,  and  a couch,  a Davenport,  and  many 
other  things,  all  arranged  in  a manner  indicating  that  Miss 
Terry  was  a lover  of  order  and  neatness. 

The  main  object  of  my  “mission”  was  to  induce  Miss 
Terry  to  tell  me  something  about  the  benefits  she  has  had. 
“ The  first  I ever  took,”  she  said,  “was  at  Bristol  with  my 
sister  Kate.  We  were  little  girls,  and  I remember  Tom 
Taylor  wrote  some  lines  for  us.”  Miss  Terry  very  kindly 
sent  me  a copy  of  the  lines,  which  were  as  follows  : — 

A simple  maid,  in  days  not  long  gone  by, 

From  her  own  native  city  chanced  to  roam, 

Seeking  a resting  place — no  matter  why — 

Far,  far  away  from  her  beloved  home. 

Scarce  had  she  gained  her  weary  journey’s  end 
When  smiling  glances  beamed  in  many  an  eye, 

While  loving  hands  seemed  ready  to  extend 
Their  welcome  greetings  as  she  ventured  nigh; 

And  tender  voices  sounded  in  her  ear, 

Bidding  her  banish  every  doubt  and  fear. 

Night  Phantoms  hither  danced — now  thither  fled — 

Or  stooped  to  bless  the  sleeper  as  she  lay, 

••Angels  of  midnight,”  hovered  near  her  bed, 

Nor  ceased  their  watchings  until  “ Peep  o'  day : JJ 


And  when  the  morning  sun  began  to  rise. 

Visions  were  changed  for  sweet  realities. 

Dear  kindly  forms  now  hastened  to  her  side, 

. With  smiles  as  fair  as  those  which  blessed  her  dreams. 

“Like  and  Unlike,”  the  wondering  maiden  cried — 

Not  home,  and  yet  the  same  as  home  it  seems. 

Oh  ! happiness,  that  thither  I should  come 
To  find  no  " strange  abode,”  but  a “ New  Home." 

Dear  friends,  have  I succeeded  to  rehearse 
My  simple  story,  and  my  sister’s  too  ? 

And  have  I sung  in  this  imperfect  verse 
The  gentle  kindness  we  received  from  you  ? 

Kindness  that  bids  our  grateful  hearts  now  swell, 

And  shall  for  ever  in  our  memories  dwell. 

Henceforth  we’ll  call  this  place  our  "Other  Home  " 

And  trust — though  life  uncertain  be  and  short — 

That  we  again,  and  yet  again,  may  come 

Ere  we  grow  old,  and  are  “ Laid  up  in  Port.” 

Good  bye  then,  ’till  me  meet  again.  Come  Nell, 

And  bid  with  me  our  “ Bristol  friends  farewell." 

“ Since  the  Bristol  benefit  ” observed  Miss  Terry,  “ I may 
say  I have  had  benefits  all  my  life.  At  one  time  they  were  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  ; now  they  serve  as  an  occa- 
sion for  sending  tickets  to  one’s  friends,  and,  in  return,  re- 
ceiving from  them  their  very  good  wishes.  By  the  way,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  a note  of  this  ” — and  for  the 
moment  the  happy,  pleasing  smile  faded  away  from  the  fair 
countenance,  the  eyes  lost  their  bright  sparkle,  and  there 
came  a serious  look ; a look  that  convinced  one  that  the 
speaker  was  in  earnest  in  what  she  was  saying  : — “ I have,” 
she  observed,  “heard  it  suggested  ‘Why  does  Miss  Terry 
want  a benefit  ? ’ I make  answer,  and  say,  ‘Why  does  Miss 
Terry  want  a salary  ? ’ It  is  an  old  custom  ; it  is  part  of  a 
theatrical  engagement;  and  that  is  why  I take  a benefit.” 
By  the  time  she  had  concluded  the  remark,  there  was  afl 
animated  ring  in  the  tone,  as  if  it  were  a subject  about  which 
Miss  Terry  felt  somewhat  keenly ; a subject  about  which  sha 
wished  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding. 

And  as  I sat  listening  to  this  wonderful  woman  who  has 
charmed  thousands,  who  has  elicited  applause  from  royal 
hands,  as  well  as  cheers  from  plebeian  lips,  I could  not  help 
calling  to  mind  another  scene  in  which  I participated,  and 
with  which  the  magic  name  of  Terry  was  associated.  It  was 
when  “ Bootle’s  Baby”  was  being  played  in  London,  and  my 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard  (John  Strange  Winter) 
took  me  behind  the  scenes  to  see  little  Minnie  Terry,  to  whom 
that  evening  she  was  presenting  a little  gold  bangle,  inscribed 
on  it  “ Mignon,”  in  remembrance  of  the  part  she  played  so 
charmingly.  I fell  in  love  with  little  Minnie  Terry. 
She  was  a dear  little  child.  The  little  genius  prattled 
to  me  about  the  virtues  of  the  beautiful  doll  she  was 
nursing.  We  were  quickly  the  best  of  friends,  and  she  told 
me  how  kind  Aurity  Marion  and  Aunty  Ellen  were  to  her. 
My  talk  with  the  child  was  vividly  recalled  as  I listened  to  the 
animated  conversation  of  the  white-robed  Queen  Katherine 
before  me.  Truly  histrionic  talent  is  hereditary,  and  one  of 
these  days  little  Minnie  Terry  may  develop  into  a Portia,  a 
Cordelia,  a Beatrice,  a Juliet,  and  a Queen  Katherine,  and 
live  over  again  in  the  future  the  triumphs  of  her  talented  aunt. 

When  I asked  Miss  Terry  to  tell  me  some  of  the  leading 
incidents  in  her  career,  her  reply  was  that  she  had  led  a most 
uneventful  life  of  constant  hard  work,  and  her  only  complaint 
was  that  another  five  or  six  hours  could  not  be  squeezed  into 
the  day.  At  least  four  hours  in  each  day,  she  said,  had  to 
be  devoted  to  correspondence.  There  were  perpetual  appeals 
for  help  ; incessant  applications  from  would-be  actresses  for 
advice.  Miss  Terry’s  advice  always  is,  Don’t.  “ Madness,”  she 
says,  “ lies  that  way.  The  ‘market  ’ is  overcrowded  ; but  still 
they  come.  Why  is  it  ? Simply  because  it  is  such  a delight- 
ful life ; such  an  attractive  life.  I remember,”  the  famous 
actress  continued,  “ telling  one  lady  that  it  was  no  use  to 
make  theattempt  unless  she  were  possessed  of  extreme  beauty 
(I  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Langtry)  or  genius.  She  replied  that 
my  advice  only  made  her  the  more  resolved,  because  she  had, 
both.” 

Mrs.  G.  A.  S. 
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IN  A BOUDOIR. 
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***  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  ivord  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women" 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


( Lady  Velvet's  Boudoir.) 

Mrs.  Armful  : Are  you  better,  dear  ? I can’t  tell  you  how 
sorry  I was  to  get  your  letter  saying  how  ill  you  had  been. 

Lady  Velvel  : I’ve  been  distracted  with  pain;  my  face 
was  exactly  like  a red  air-ball ! The  doctor  just  painted  it 
with  something  very  like  gum  and  the  feeling  was  too  awful 
—just  as  if  a million  fleas  were  fighting  as  to  which  should  get 
the  best  meal  off  me  ! The  third  day  I felt  I should  go  mad 
with  the  awful  irritation  of  it,  but,  thank  goodness,  the  agony 
has  passed  and  I am  myself  again. 

Mrs.  Armful  : What  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Lady  Velvel  : My  doctor  says  I am  predisposed  to  eczema, 
and  as  I had  eaten  some  shell  fish  this  had  brought  out  the 
complaint.  He  says  people  who  suffer  from  eczema,  or 
erysipelas,  should  never  eat  any  shell  fish,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  I don’t  think  the  best  lobster  in  the  world  will 
tempt  me  again.  If  it  had  not  been  for  dear  Aunt  Tabinet  I 
should  never  be  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  She  watched  over  me 
and  waited  on  me  with  dog-like  fidelity,  and  bore  with  all  my 
whims  and  ill-temper  till  I was  quite  ashamed  of  my  petulance 
and  decided  in  my  own  mind  to  make  a valiant  effort  to  be 
more  lamb-like  and  so  give  her  some  reward  for  her  patience 
and  forbearance. 

Miss  Tabinet  : You  were  a little  trying,  Evelyn,  but  you 
bore  up  better  than  I expected,  and  in  the  end  you  were,  as 
you  say,  quite  lamb-like. 

Lady  Velvel:  I know  I was  horrid,  but  you  are  such  a 
nice,  dear,  forgiving  soul,  that  I fear,  perhaps,  I often  take 
advantage  of  your  good  nature,  which  I should  not  do  if  you 
were  less  gentle  and  long  suffering. 

Mrs  Armful  : Have  you  been  past  Crosse  and  Blackwell’s 
place  lately  ? I was  going  down  Charing  Cross  Road  a few  days 
ag°>  from  Oxford  Street,  and  the  very  air  smelt  of  raspberry 
jam— quite  a delicious  odour,  but  not  one  I should  care  to 
spend  many  hours  in.  A few  weeks  ago  the  air  was  scented 
with  a fragrant  perfume  of  strawberry.  How  I should  dislike 
to  be  always  making  jam,  but  how  nice  it  is  when  some  one 
else  has  the  trouble  of  making.  We  go  in  largely  for  Crosse 
and  Blackwell,  especially  in  pickles.  Large  quantities  dis- 
appear with  what  seems  to  me  lightning  rapidity.  I wonder 
how  many  thousands  of  bottles  they  fill  every  year  ? The  sale 
must  be  simply  enormous. 

Lady  Velvel:  I am  having  some  lovely  frocks  made  for 
the  sea-side  ; I think  of  going  off  next  week.  I am  obliged  to 
stay  in  town  just  at  present,  as  I have  some  important  busi- 
ness to  settle  ; but  I hope  to  have  everything  square  by  the  end 
of  next  week.  I have  a lovely  white  serge  gown,  tailor-made, 
and  a variety  of  delicate  silk  blouses  to  wear  with  it,  and  I 


bought  a beautiful  old  silver  waist-belt  when  I was  in  Bond 
Street  the  other  day  ; it  will  look  delightful  when  worn  with 
this  costume.  Then -I  have  one  or  two  pretty  crepons  made 
with  a good  deal  of  lace  about  the  bodice,  and  a really  lovely 
gown  of  a silky  kind  of  alpaca  of  a soft  grey  tint ; this  is  made 
with  large  sleeves  and  corslet  of  violet  velvet,  a hat  to  wear 
with  it  is  of  grey  chip  trimmed  with  a large  curious  bow  of  the 
violet  velvet,  and  a bunch  of  indescribably  lovely  green  leaves. 
The  white  silk  garden-party  gown  is  made  with  a yoke  of  black 
jet,  pointed  belt  of  same,  and  a ruche  of  black  and  white 
round  the  hem  of  the  skirt  with  a narrow  jet  band  peeping 
out ; the  sleeves  are  entirely  of  the  silk,  finished  off  at  the 
wrist  with  a ruche  and  jet  the  same  as  on  the  hem  of  the 
skirt.  The  dressmaker  tried  to  persuade  me  to  have  the  lower 
part  of  the  sleeves  tight  and  covered  with  jet  like  the  yoke, 
but  I insisted  on  having  the  full  silk  sleeves  just  gathered  at 
the  wrist  and  held  by  the  ruche  and  one  little  row  of  jet.  It 
is  ever  so  much  more  chic. 

Mrs.  Armful:  So  I should  think.  It  must  be  a lovely 
gown,  and  I hope  you  will  have  nice  weather  while  you  are 
away.  I think  you  told  me  your  sister  Kitty  is  going  with 
you  ? 

Lady  Velvel:  Oh,  yes.  Her  servants,  you  know,  are 
perfect  treasures.  Roses  among  the  many  thorns ! She  has 
been  exceptionally  lucky  in  escaping  the  thorns. 

Miss  Tabinet:  It  just  shows  that  there  are  still  good 
servants  left,  and  when  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  such, 
life  is  made  more  easy  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular 
house  where  these  desirable  beings  live.  Kitty  feels  she 
can  leave  her  maids  in  charge  of  her  flat  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. 

Mrs.  Armful:  By-the-way,  I wanted  to  ask  you  if  you 
drink  cocoa,  Lady  Velvel  ? I believe  it  would  suit  you  ever 
so  much  better  than  tea.  For  some  time  past  I have  given 
my  children  nothing  to  drink  but  Fry’s  cocoa,  and  you  have  no 
idea  how  well  it  suits  them.  It  is  so  perfectly  pure  and 
delicious  to  the  palate.  I don’t  think  I ever  tasted  cocoa  I 
like  so  much. 

Lady  Velvel:  I am  very  fond  of  cocoa,  and  often  have  it 
for  my  breakfast ; but  I am  not  sure  whose  it  is  I take. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Well,  you  get  some  of  Fry’s,  and  I am  sure 
you  will  never  drink  any  other.  Even  Henry  is  satisfied 
with  it,  and  takes  it  now  nearly  every  morning. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I am  going  to  have  my  drawing-room 
curtains  dyed.  Where  shall  I send  them  ? 

Mrs.  Armful:  To  P.  and  P.  Campbell  (The  Perth 
Dye  Works).  They  are  most  reliable  people,  and  send 
home  your  goods  looking  as  perfect  as  if  they  were  new.  The 
dyeing  art  is  now  brought  to  such  a satisfactory  pass  that 
dyed  things  no  longer  have  that  nasty  unmistakeable  appear- 
ance of  having  paid  a visit  to  the  dye-pot.  Old  silks, 
brocades,  wollen  goods,  or  anything,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
so  renovated  by  P.  and  P.  Campbell,  that  our  friends  who 
like  to  pick  holes  in  our  clothes  and  recognise  a last 
summer’s  gown  after  it  has  been  dyed  can  no  longer  have  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  so,  for  it  is  impossible  by  their  process 
to  tell  a dyed  material  from  a new  one.  The  colours  are  ex- 
quisite, and  the  charges  of  this  firm  are  most  reasonable.  They 
clean  men’s  suits  and  overcoats  thoroughly  well,  sending  them 
home  looking  as  if  they  had  just  left  the  tailor’s  hands. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I will  write  to  them  and  ask  their  opinion 
about  my  curtains,  and  see  what  colour  they  can  dye  them 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I am  sure  you  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  their  work  and  receive  polite  attention. 

Lady  Velvel:  How  painfully  deserted  the  Row  looks  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  I was  driving  through  last  Monday, 
and  was  struck  by  the  miserable,  dejected  look  of  the  place, 
and  the  few  people  scattered  about  reminded  me  of  autumn 

flies  more  than  anything  else.  They  seemed  so  spiritless  and 
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out  of  place  ; they  had  evidently  come  there  because  they 
had  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  they  gazed  at  each  other  more 
in  pity  than  in  curiosity.  The  streets  are  far  livelier.  I here 
is  a large  contingent  of  country  and  American  people  about. 
They  however,  do  not  care  a jot  for  the  Park,  especially 
the  former.  They  get  plenty  of  trees  in  the  country ; 
they  want  the  shops,  theatres,  and  all  places  of  amuse- 
ment when  they  come  to  town,  and  they  like  this  tim® 
of  year  better  than  the  early  spring.  They  spend  a lot  ot 
money  at  the  sales,  and  go  home  laden  with  their  spoils. 
Many  girls  get  handsome  ball  dresses  for  a mere  song  that 
are  fresh  for  the  country  dances  next  Christmas,  and  gnls 
who  can  make  their  own  frocks  buy  materials  for  a ew 
shillings  which  their  clever  fingers  will  make  into  stylish 
expensive-looking  frocks  when  they  get  back  to  their  own 
homes.  While  they  are  in  town  they  note  the  various  styles 
of  make,  and  then  reproduce  them  at  their  leisure. 

Mrs.  Armful:  I think  every  girl  should  know  how  to  make 
her  own  frocks,  even  if  she  is  not  obliged  to  do  it.  The  day 
may  come  when  she  will  have  to  do  it,  or  go  shabby.  It  is  so 
easy  to  learn  these  useful  arts  in  early  youth  and  so  difficult 
in  after  life.  It  is  much  easier  to  drop  work  of  this  kind  than 
to  take  to  it.  If  there  is  no  need  to  make  your  own  frocks 
after  you  are  married  why  don’t  doit ; but  how  nice  to  be  able 
to  if  the  need  should  come.  If  women  would  only  understand 
how  soon  a man’s  love  dies  if  he  sees  his  wife  looking  shabbier 
than  other  women  ! Men  cannot  help  this  feeling  of  in- 
difference ; they  most  of  them  likenice  appearance;  and  if  a wife 
neglects  this,  so  surely  will  her  husband’s  love  gradually  fade. 
Far  better  neglect  him  than  neglect  herself.  He  will  forgive 
that,  and  possibly  love  her  all  the  more  if  she  does  not  make 
too  great  a fuss  over  him  ; but  few  men  forgive  a woman 
if  she  neglect  her  personal  appearance.  Then  again,  it  is  a 
fatal  mistake  to  let  your  husband sri?  you  at  work.  Let  every- 
thing be  done  while  he  is  away  from  home,  and  when  he  re- 
turns let  him  find  you  sitting  in  your  drawing-room,  looking 
fresh  and  neat,  and  his  eyes  will  rest  on  you  with  absolute 
pleasure ; but  if  he  finds  his  wife  in  an  old  gown,  up  to  her 
eyes  in  domestic  matters,  he  will  experience  a feeling  of  almost 
repulsion.  Before  donning  yoipr  pretty  gown  and  sitting  idly 
in  your  easy  chair,  however,  you  may  have  had  a busy  day  to 
make  your  home  look  as  if  it  were  well  cared  for  , but  all  this 
can  be  got  through  without  the  male  eyes  seeing  it  done. 
Few  men  can  understand  house  cleaning  and  domestic  matters, 
and  those  few  that  do  are  inveterate  nuisances  1 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Penelope  (Preston)  wishes  to  know  where  she  can  send  some  old  lace 
^hich  she  wants  to  get  repaired  and  cleaned.  Mrs.  Treadwm,  Cathedral 
Yard,  Exeter,  is  the  best  place  we  know  of.  Some  years  ago,  Mrs.  Armlul 
sent  some  lace  to  her,  and  when  it  was  returned  it  looked  simply  lovely. 
De  sure  and  register  your  parcel,  in  case  of  accident.  If  you  like  to  send 
it  to  Mrs.  Treadwin  before  giving  the  order  for  it  to  be  touched,  she  will 
give  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  cost,  and  then  you  can  decide  about 
having  it  done  afterwards.  She  will  tell  you  if  it  is  worth  doing  or  not. 
You  can  put  entire  faith  in  her  judgment. 

G.  S.  (Hawkhurst)  has  some  handsome  Tasmanian  raised  embroidery 
which  she  wishes  to  sell,  and  she  wants  to  know  the  best  means  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  We  should  advise  you  to  advertise  it  in  the  Wanted 
Cclumn  of  Sala’s  Journal,  giving,  of  course,  full  particulars  as  to 
price,  &c.  We  believe  more  in  this  medium  of  making  things  known 
than  in  any  other.  You  might  place  it  in  some  art  depot  where  it 
would  lie  for  months,  and  very  probably  never  be  sold.  Even  if  you 
send  it  to  any  of  the  numerous  Guilds  for  receiving  such  things,  you 
would  have  to  pay  a commission  if  they  sold  it  for  you,  so  it  would  be  far 
better  to  make  it  known  through  an  advertisement.  You  see  by  advertising 
you  get  ever  so  many  thousand  eyes  to  see  your  wants,  whereas  only  a few 
hundreds  may  see  the  actual  piece  of  work,  and  you  always  stand  the  risk 
of  no  one  at  all  seeing  it  unless  the  Guild  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  it. 


Housewife  (Edinburgh)  would  be  glad  to  know  of  a harmless 
hair  wash  which  will  make  the  hair  glossy,  without  drying  up  the 
roots.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  recommend  hair  washes,  as  what  will 
suit  one  person’s  hair  will  not  suit  everyone’s.  Messrs.  Truefitt  (13, 
Old  Bond  Street)  have  a number  of  most  delightful  hair  washes.  If 


you  write  them  stating  the  condition  of  your  hair  they  will  advise  you  as  to 
the  best  thing  to  use.  We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  send  you  a pattern 
for  a baby’s  shoe.  We  do  not  supply  any  kinds  of  patterns.  But  we 
think  you  would  be  sure  to  get  what  you  r quire  by  sending  to  Mrs. 
Leach  (8,  Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street).  She  supplies  books  with 
good  patterns  for  knitting  and  crochet  work. 

Forgetful  (Croydon)  says  he  will  offer  us  his  most  grateful  thanks  if 
we  can  tell  him  of  any  reliable  system  by  which  his  memory  can  be  im- 
proved. Try  the  Loisette  system.  W;  have  heard  it  is  exceptionally 
good.  Write  for  a prospectus  to  37,  New  Oxford  Street. 

M.  II.  B.  (London). — You  will  see  the  address  you  ask  for  in  our  reply 
to  " Housewife.” 

B.  S.  H.  (Hampstead)  implores  us  to  put  her  out  of  her  misery  by 
telling  her  of  something  to  prevent  her  hands  from  becoming  hot  and 
nasty  whenever  she  is  feeling  the  least  shy.  It  is  a horribly 
unpleasant  thing  to  suffer  from,  and  Mrs.  Armful  so  sympathises 
with  you  that  she  actually  took  the  trouble  to  call  on  Mr. 
Truefit  personally  and  to  ask  his  advice  about  the  matter.  He  said 
he  thought  if  you  used  a lotion  he  supplies  for  improving  the  hands  you 
would  soon  be  better.  The  price  of  it  is  4s.  6d.  If  you  write  to  him 
he  will  forward  it  to  you.  Try  and  get  over  your  shyness  ; it  is  not 
difficult  to  overcome  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  accomplish  it. 

M.  G.  S.  (Birkenhead)  says  she  does  not  wish  to  use  a dye,  but  would 
like  to  know  of  something  that  would  stop  her  hair  from  turning  grey, 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  it.  Write  to  Mr.  O.  E.  Horn  (Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight) ; his  little  leaflet  on  hair  will  give  you  a quantity  of  practical 
advice  on  how  to  preserve  the  hair.  It  is  sent  post  free  for  6 stamps.  If 
you  were  to  bathe  your  face  with  Rowland's  Kalydor  before  going  out  in 
the  sun,  you  would  possibly  get  rid  of  the  burning  sensation  you  speak 
of.  Many  thanks  for  all  your  good  wishes. 

Cheveux  (Mildmay  Park)  asks  us  to  recommend  her  something  that 
will  remove  dandriff  and  prevent  irritation  of  the  scalp,  and^  consequent 
falling  off  and  weakness  of  the  hair.  Possibly  you  are  out  of  health,  and 
want °thoroughly  bracing  up.  When  one  is  worried  or  ill,  the  hair  often 
suffers  very  much  in  consequence.  It  becomes  poor  and  dry,  and  a kind 
of  blight  appears  to  settle  on  it.  Will  you  try  Truefitt's  Quinine  and 
Arnica  Hair  Wash  for  a couple  of  months  ? It  is  really  excellent  for  such 
cases  as  yours  ; and  we  are  sure  if  you  persevere  with  it,  you  will  be  re- 
warded by  seeing  a distinct  improvement  in  the  tone  of  your  hair.  It  is 
of  no  use  trying  anything  for  a few  weeks,  as  the  best  of  washes  cannot 
cure  bad  cases  in  so  short  a time.  Write  to  Mr.  Truefitt,  13  and  14,  Old 
Bond  Street,  for  a 5s.  bottle,  and  see  how  the  wash  suits  you,  and  write  to 
us  again  in  a couple  of  months.  This  wash  has  a very  soothing  effect  on 
the  scalp. 

Worker  (Balham)  is  anxious  to  learn  type-writing  and  asks  us  to  whom 
she  can  apply.  We  believe  Miss  Dickens  takes  pupils  ; you  might  write  to 
her  at  26,  Wellington  Street,  and  ask  her.  The  “ Yost " Type- Writing 
Company  are  also  capital  people  to  go  to.  After  you  become  proficient  in 
type-writing  they  may  be  able  to  get  you  an  appointment  if  you  are  clever 
and  willing  to  do  as  your  pseudonym  suggests. 

Loadstone  (Monmouth) — Yes.  Always  call  after  a dinner  party,  and 
let  your  call  be  well  within  the  week.  It  is  not  so  necessary  to  call  after  a 
garden  party,  but  still  it  is  considered  polite  to  leave  cards  if  the  distance 
is  not  too  great.  We  know  the  house  you  name  very  well. 

One  (Swindon)  has  a quantity  of  old  shirts  which  her  husband  declares 
are  useless  and  only  fit  for  the  rag-bag,  and  " One  ' wdshes  to  know  if  it  is 
really  worth  while  sending  them  to  be  re-fronted  and  re-cuffed.  She  has 
read  Mrs.  Armful’s  remarks  on  “ Henry’s  ” shirts  looking  like  new  after 
having  travelled  to  Belfast,  and  would  like  to  have  some  belonging  to  her 
husband  done  if  she  was  sure  the  original  shape  would  be  retained.  We 
can  assure  you  that  you  will  have  no  cause  for  regret  and  much  cause  for 
pleasure,  to  say  nothing  of  a decided  “ crow  ” over  your  husband  s judg- 
ment if  you  send  the  shirts  to  B.  & E.  M.  Hugh,  Belfast.  They  wall,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  be  quite  equal  to  new  ones,  and  the  shape  of  the  shirt  will 
suffer  no  alteration. 

Undecided  (Weybridge).— Have  your  study  made  as  bright  as  possible ; 
it  makes  all  the  difference  to  one’s  spirits  to  be  surrounded  bv  pretty 
things.  Ugly,  dull  rooms  are  perfect  abominations,  and  enough  to  depress 
the  bravest  among  us.  As  you  have  placed  such  confidence  in  our  judg- 
ment why  not  place  a little  more  and  flatter  us  by  having  your  rooms  done 
entirely  in  yellow  and  black  ? That  is  to  say,  have  a yellow  carpet— you 
can  get  such  lovely  ones  now— yellow  silk  curtains,  and  a deep  yellow 
paper.  Have  a frieze  of  wood  to  represent  old  oak,  and  let  your  writing 
table,  bookshelves,  and  chairs  be  of  black  oak.  Have  a couch  covered 
with  a yellow  brocade,  and  a few  cushions  done  in  three  or  four  shades  of 
our  favourite  colour.  Then  buy  some  yellow  china,  and  arrange  it 
artistically  in  a black  oak  overmantel.  Have  your  tiles  yellow,  and  your 
fender  and  fire-irons  of  black  wrought  iron.  Have  a few  nice  plants  about, 
and  one  or  two  bowls  of  yellow  flowers,  and  I think  you  will  be  quite 
pleased  with  the  effect  of  your  room.  

At  no  place  in  the  World  can  so  many  sights  be  seen  as  at  the  West- 
minster Royal  Aquarium.  ” Leon  ” taming  wild  horses,  Zulima  breaking 
like  twine  strong  iron  bars  and  chains,  Paganini  Redivivus,  the  celebrated 
solo  violinist,  see  Arkoss  precipitated  head  downwards  in  mid-air  irom  the 
Aquarium  roof  and  about  150  artistes,  including  gymnasts,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
appear  twice  daily. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

SWEETS. 

Unfortunately  we  grow  out  of  the  love  for  sweets,  when  we 
leave  childhood  and  our  ‘teen’s  behind  us.  Sweets  for  youth, 
savouries  for  later  and  more  mature  years,  and  for  our  old  age 
what  ? — Time  will  show.  Will  it  also  rob  us  of  the  love  for 
the  toothsome  savoury — which,  by  the  bye,  should  be  partaken 
before  the  dinner  not  after — as  it  has  taken  away  our  appetite 
for  the  clogging  sweet  ? Perhaps,  with  the  approach  of  second 
childhood,  the  love  ot  sweets  may  return,  and  we  shall  find  a 
solace  for  the  burden  of  years  in  the  homely  “ roley-poley,” 
the  rich  plum  pudding  of  Christmas  fame,  or  the  sweet  and 
light  meringue  filled  with  delicious  cream  or  ice.  It  is  always 
a matter  of  some  anxiety  in  every  household  when  ordering 
dinner,  especially  if  there  happen  to  be  any  youngsters  in  the 
way,  to  choose  a course  of  sweets  which  will  properly  balance 
the  rest  of  the  meal.  For  instance,  if  your  dinner  has  been 
of  a substantial  and  heavy  order,  you  must  not  increase  the 
burdens  of  your  digestive  organs  by  adding  pastry  or  rich 
heavy  puddings  to  the  menu.  In  this  case  let  your  choice 
range  through  the  lighter  dishes  ; but  if  your  earlier  courses 
have  been  light,  palatable,  but  of  easy  digestion,  you  may 
add  sweets  of  a heavier  and  richer  character.  For  instance, 
the  coffee  souffle  mentioned  among  the  recipes  will  do 
admirably  for  the  first  of  these  dinners;  while  the  rich  and 
delicious  Bakewell  Pudding  is  an  admirable  adjunct  to  those 
of  the  second  or  lighter  class.  Almond  custard,  too,  is  a 
capital  sweet,  light  and  nutritious,  to  try  after  having 
previously  made  a hearty  meal ; and  I promise  you  that  you 
will  feel  none  the  worse,  but  rather  the  better,  since  a well 
made  almond  custard  will  communicate  some  of  its  blandness 
to  your  temper,  and  you  may  eat,  feeling  at  peace  with  your- 
self and  all  the  world. 

And  now  for  the  Floating  Island.  This  is  an  admirable 
supper-dish,  by-the-way,  for  a children’s  party  ; moreover,  it 
has  an  attractive  and  “ catching  ” name,  and  nine  children 
out  of  ten  if  given  the  choice  of  jam  tart  and  Floating  Island 
would  certainly  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter,  if  only  out  of 
curiosity.  Note  how  quickly  the  dish  is  cleared,  and  you  will 
soon  see  how  popular  it  is.  Note,  too,  that  after  partaking 
plentifully  and  abundantly  of  the  Floating  Island,  that  the 
child  is  able  to  enter  on  the  games  or  dances  with  gaiety 
and  spirit,  and  presents  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  little 
gourmand  who  has  feasted  on  the  richest  of  pastry,  and  who 
is  heavy  and  sluggish  in  consequence  of  over-eating,  and  has 
lost  its  taste  for  enjoyment. 

Another  recommendation  for  this  dish  is  that  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  gives  scope  for  nice  taste  in  decorating  it ; for  if 
any  of  you  think  that  the  eye  is  no  bait  for  appetite,  you  are 
vastly  mistaken.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  eye  serves  as 
the  first  medium  for  attraction,  and  the  palate  certifies  to  the 
truth  of  appearances  afterwards. 

Personally,  neither  of  us  is  fond  of  sweets,  but 
we  can  recommend  what  is  good,  and  warn  you  against 
what  is  unpalatable ; and,  as  we  are  catering,  on  paper, 
not  for  ourselves  but  for  our  readers,  among  whom  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  great  diversity  of  tastes,  we 
cannot,  therefore,  leave  sweets  from  “ Our  Cookery  ” page,  or 
we  should  raise  an  outcry,  and  a very  justifiable  one  too, 
among  our  friends  for  denying  them  the  sweets  of  the  table. 
But  sometimes  the  day  comes  to  the  housekeeper  when  she  has 
no  sweets  prepared,  and  an  unexpected  guest,  or  guests,  find 
their  places  at  the  dinner  table ; then  is  the  time 
for  the  tearing  of  hair  and  rending  of  garments  in 
the  kitchen,  or  at  least  the  modern  equivalent  of  the 
modern  cook— that  of  banging  her  pots  and  pans — • 
is  to  be  heard.  ’Tis  then  that  the  housekeeper’s  salvation 
comes  in — “ the  Sweet  Omelette.”  Every  household  can 
supply  at  a moment’s  notice  the  necessaries  for  this  nice 
little  dish,  and  so  quickly  is  it  made  that  though  the 
guests  arrive  after  the  soup,  fish,  and  entrees  have  been 
removed,  yet  the  omelette  can  come  up  to  time  in  its 


right  place,  none  suspecting  that  it  merely  figures  as 
a mere  afterthought  and  make-shift.  Not  to  everyone  is  it 
given  to  make  an  omelette  well.  Like  the  painter’s  colours, 
it  must  be  mixed  with  brains  to  make  the  omelette  a success. 
Still,  any  woman  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  gain  the  neces- 
sary experience,  if  she  will  only  learn  by  her  failures,  and  try 
again. 


RECIPES. 

Floating  Island.— First  make  a nice  custard  and  pour  it  into  a trifle 
dish  ; then,  for  the  foundation  of  the  Island,  place  a circular  layer  of  sponge 
cake— you  can  get  the  flat  circular  sponge  cakes  at  any  of  Fuller's  confec- 
tionery shops  all  ready — on  the  sponge  cake  island  place  a layer  of  calves’ 
foot  jelly  ; mext  a layer  of  plum  cake,  and  so  on,  alternate  cake  and  jelly, 
diminishing  the  circular  slices  in  size  in  ascending  pyramidically,  and 
cover  with  a good  whipped  cream  ; and  then  powder  this  trifle  with  pink 
cocoanut  shreds;  and,  to  give  a sheen  to  the  pyramid,  throw  on  at  the  last 
moment — not  the  old-fashioned  hundreds  and  thousands  of  my  childhood— 
but  some  dozen  of  tiny  little  gold  and  silver  globules,  which  are  also  pro- 
curable at  Fuller's  various  emporiums. 

Coffee  Souffle. — Mix  ten  ounces  of  sugar  with  six  of  flour  and  two 
ounces  of  butter,  add  half  a pint  of  strong  coffee  and  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  don’t  forget  a pinch  of  salt.  Stir  the  whole  briskly  over  the  fire  until 
it  boils.  When  at  boiling  point,  work  in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  mix  the 
whites  of  nine  eggs,  which  have  been  previously  whisked,  and  then  turn 
the  whole  into  a white  souffle  dish  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  to  three- 
quarters  in  a brisk  oven.  If  not  sufficiently  browned  by  the  baking,  pass 
a salamander  over  the  souffle  just  before  sending  to  table. 

Almond  Custard.— Blanch  and  pound  with  two  tablespoonful  of  orange 
flower  water,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds  ; add  to  this  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  thoroughly  beaten,  and  a little  over  a pint  of  milk  ; sweeten  to 
taste  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it  over  a very  gentle  fire  till  it 
thickens ; above  all  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  the  custard  will  be  spoiled  ; serve 
in  a shallow  glass  dish  or  pour  into  custard  glasses. 

Bakewell  Pudding. — As  may  be  gathered  from  the  name,  this  dish 
hails  from  Derbyshire.  First,  line  a pie  dish  with  a good  and  light  paste  ; 
on  this  place  a layer  of  any  preserved  fruit  you  may  prefer— apricots  are 
especially  good — then  on  this  spread  in  the  thinnest  slices  some  candied 
c:-tron  peel.  Make  a custard  with  six  eggs,  omitting  the  whites  of  three, 
six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces  of  clar,*ad  butter,  and  three  spoon- 
fuls of  lemon  brandy,  that  is,  brandy  in  which  lemon  peel  has  been  soaked, 
and  mixed  with  lemon  juice.  If  other  flavouring  is  preferred,  mix  that  in- 
stead of  lemon  with  the  brandy.  Pour  the  custard  over  the  jam  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Sweet  Omelette. — Many  things  go  to  make  a good  omelette,  but  the 
first  is  that  the  eggs  must  be  absolutely  fresh;  then  the  yolks  and  whites  must 
be  beaten  separately.  Your  pan  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  absolutely 
free  from  damp  ; for  this  reason  some  cooks  never  wash  their 
omelette  pans,  but  clean  them  thoroughly  with  bread.  Beat  up  the  yolks 
of  your  eggs — six  make  a nice-sized  omelette — with  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel.  Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 
a stiff  froth,  and  while  doing  so  melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  your  pan, 
which  must  have  been  warmed  for  a minute  over  the  fire  before  the  butter 
goes  in.  Mix  the  whipped  whites  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  pour 
into  the  pan,  shaking  it  all  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  under  side  is  nicely 
browned,  sift  powdered  sugar  over  the  top,  fold  it  over — remember  an 
omelette  must  never  be  turned — put  it  for  five  minutes  in  a brisk  oven. 
Serve  immediately,  before  it  has  time  to  sink. 

Orange  Tart. — Line  a shallow  tart  dish  with  a good  puff  paste,  and 
upon  it  pour  the  following  mixture.  Take  four  Seville  oranges,  and  double 
this  weight  of  sugar ; squeeze  all  the  juice  from  the  pulp,  then  boil  the 

orange  still  tender  ; then  pound  them  to  a paste,  adding  the  sugar,  a tea- 

spoonful of  butter,  the  juice  from  the  oranges,  and  a few  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon  ; bake  till  the  crust  is  done,  and  then  cover  with  custard  or  cream. 

Amber  Pudding.— Take  one  dozen  cooking  apples,  a cupful  of  sugar,  six 
eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  sufficient  puff  paste  to  line  a dish.  Pare  and  quarter  the  apples  and 
pare  the  lemon,  taking  off  the  thin  yellow  rind  only  ; the  white  will  make 
it  bitter.  Put  this  rind,  with  the  apples,  butter,  and  lemon  juice,  into  a 
stewpan  with  half  a cupful  of  water.  Cover  and  simmer  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; pass  it  through  a sieve,  add  the  sugar  and 
let  it  cool,  and  then  stir  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well 

beaten  ; put  it  all  into  a dish  lined  with  a good  but  thin  paste  ; bake 

in  a gentle  oven  for  half  an  hour.  Whileit  is  cooking,  whisk  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  to  a stiff  froth  ; beat  into  them  three  tablespoon  fuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  cover  the  pudding  with  this ; return  to  the  oven  for  ten  minutes, 
leaving  the  door  open.  This  padding  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 

Swiss  Pudding. — Beat  to  a strong  froth  six  eggs  with  six  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  then  stir  in  a pint  of  good  cream.  Place  the  mixture 
in  a buttered  mould,  with  a buttered  paper  over  it,  tie  it  down  closely  and 
steam  it  for  half  an  hour.  Let  it  stand  a little  before  it  is  turned  out.  It 
should  be  served  cold,  with  any  kind  of  good  preserve  or  flavoured  syrup 
put  round  it. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs."  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).— 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  173. 
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Romp  (Stroud  Green  Road),  who  kindlysends  two  coupons, 
asks  me  two  questions  touching  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,  and  the  dear  old  subjunctive  mood  itself,  which  I am 
wholly  unable  to  answer.  How  many  times  ar»  I to  assure 
my  affectionate  readers  that  I know  nothing  whatever  about 
English  grammar.  All  I know  about  Lindley  Murray  is, 
that  he  was  a bed-ridden  old  gentleman  who  lived  for  thirty- 
five  years  on  boiled  mutton  and  turnips,  and  received  in- 
numerable visits  from  young  ladies  from  the  neighbouring 
boarding  schools.  I never  studied  Lindley  Murray  s nor  any 
other  English  grammar;  and  all  I can  do  for  Romp  is  to 
quote  from  the  “Imperial  Dictionary”  that  the  subjunctive 
is  a mood  or  form  of  verb  expressing  condition,  hypothesis, 
or  contingency,  generally  subjoined  or  subordinate  to  another 
clause  or  verb,  and  preceded  by  a conjunction,  as  in  the 
sentence,  “ If  that  be  the  case,  then  I am  wrong.”  Ogilvie 
and  Annandale  also  quote  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Marsh, 
that  the  subjunctive  in  English  is  evidently  passing  out  of 
use,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  soon 
become  altogether  obsolete. 

A.  B.  H.,  although  he  slightly  touches  on  grammar,  is  more 
concerned  with  colloquialism.  To  his  thinking,  people  say 
now-a-days,  “ they  are  very  pleased,”  while  formerly  they 
were  wont  to  say,  “ that  they  were  very  much  pleased.” 
Again,  my  correspondent  objects  to  “ please  find  enclosed 
cheque  ; ” he  does  not  think  it  a nice  form  ; he  always  writes 
when  remitting,  “ I have  much  pleasure  in  handing  you 
enclosed  remittance.”  I can  assure  my  esteemed  corres- 
pondent that  as  regards  pleasure,  I never  experienced  that 
feeling  in  sending  anything  pecuniary  to  anybody.  It  is  with 
anguish,  not  joy,  that  1 enclose  cheques ; but  as  regards 
nicety  I find  it  very  nice,  indeed,  to  open  a letter  and  find  a 
cheque  enclosed  in  it.  Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  re- 
mittance would  be,  “ Here  you  are,  fifty  pounds.  Send 
receipt  by  return  of  post.”  If  a few  hundreds  of  my  readers 
like  to  correspond  with  me  according  to  the  above  formula, 
we  wil  1 take  a nice  little  villa  at  Mentone  nest  season  with 
palms  and  oranges  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  blue 
Mediterranean. 

P.  H.  poses  me  with  a problem  that  I cannot  solve.  What 
was  the  original  use  of  certain  wooden  shelves  supported  by 
pillars  which  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  London  ? 
There  is  one  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  nearly  opposite  the 
north  floor  of  the  Cathedral,  and  another  in  Piccadilly  near 
the  Green  Park.  I am  a Cockney  of  the  Cockneys,  born  in 
the  reign  of  George  IV.,  but  I don’t  know  what  the  original 
use  of  these  wooden  shelves  may  have  been,  and  more  than 
that,  I never  saw  them.  I apprehend,  however,  that  they 
were  erected  by  some  mercifully  minded  personage  years  ago, 
as  a relief  for  porters  and  other  bearers  of  burdens  who  could 
place  their  loads  on  these  wooden  platforms  for  a while,  and 
have  a little  fair  quiet  and  sweet  rest. 

R.  W.  (why  doesn’t  he  say  where  he  hails  from  ?)  wishes  a 
little  information  respecting  a sea  voyage  he  is  thinking  of 
taking  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Where  is  he  to  go,  and 
how  is  he  to  get  as  much  benefit  and  pleasure  out  of  his 
trip  as  is  consistent  with  comfort,  at  a moderate  pecuniary 
outlay  ? He  has  thought  of  Cape  Town,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  some  place  in  the  United  States.  My  recom- 
mendation to  “ R.  W.”  is  to  take  a second-class  passage  in 
a steam  ship  bound  for  New  Zealand.  The  fare  is  moderate, 
the  food  is  good,  and  passengers  are  treated  with  kindness 
and  consideration.  He  will  find  that  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  is  pleasantly  temperate.  The  two  islands  are  a fern 
paradise,  the  people,  who  are  largely  Scotch,  are  intelligent, 
honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable.  I have  spent  the  hap- 
piest of  happy  times  in  the  flourishing  cities  of  Auckland, 
Christchurch,  Dunedin,  and  Invercargill ; but  don’t  be 
tempted  to  buy  any  shares  in  the  Hokev-pokey  Wanky 


Thumb  Quartz  Crushing  Syndicate,  or  the  Hand-in-your- 
Pocket  Company  for  extracting  diamonds  from  Coury  gum. 
That  way  destruction  lies.  You  bet. 

Orient  (Commercial  Road)  has  been  waiting,  as  he 
pathetically  observes,  many  weeks  for  an  answer.  I grieve 
to  say  that  many,  many  hundreds  of  correspondents  have 
made  the  same  complaint.  I answer  as  many  correspondents 
as  I can  every  week,  but  I cannot  cope  with  the  tremendous 
tide  of  queries  which  is  continually  flowing  into  my  letterbox. 
Samson,  said  the  old  saw,  “ was  a strong  man,  but  he  could 
not  pay  his  debts  without  money.”  My  correspondents  must 
bide  their  turn.  “ Orient  ” is  anxious  to  know  whether  there 
be  any  means  of  getting  at  an  Australian  solicitor.  Some 
money  was  left  by  a relative  two  years  ago,  in  Australia,  to 
my  correspondent ; the  will  was  proved,  and  one  letter 
received  from  the  lawyer  at  the  Antipodes,  but  nothing  has 
been  heard  from  him  since.  I should  say  that  there  were 
plenty  of  means  of  getting  at  an  Australian  solicitor  through 
some  firm  having  a branch  in  the  Land  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Let  “ Orient  ” go  to  the  office  of  the  Agent  General  in  the 
particular  colony  where  his  relative  died,  and  ask  for  infor- 
mation, which  will  be  gladly  and  courteously  given  to  him. 

Seventeen-Year-Old  (who  hails  from  Holywell)  asks  me 
a question  that  will  most  likely  interest  the  many  as  well  as 
the  few.  He  wishes  for  my  views  on  theatre-going.  He 
says  he  has  never  received  a satisfactory  explanation  from 
those  who  raise  an  objection,  and  he  desires  me  to  say 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  go  to  a theatre,  and  if  wrong 
why  ? My  young  friend,  while  I am  prepared  to  admit  that 
yours  is  a pertinent  and  proper  question  to  ask,  I can  only 
tell  you,  in  reply,  that  it  . is  a subject  upon  which  I have 
no  different  opinion  from  that  entertained  by  other 
liberal-minded  folk.  As  one  who  has  for  many  years 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  theatrical  world, 
and  the  “ stars  ” who  move  across  its  fiimament,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a prejudiced  arbiter.  Still, 
let  me  say  that  I have  never  been  able  to  regard  the 
theatre — of  course  I am  speaking  of  those  temples  of 
dramatic  art  where  the  aim  is  to  elevate  and  not  to  debauch 
the  mind — as  other  than  a grand  educator,  a healthy  and 
profitable  amusement,  and  a source  of  much  real. enjoyment 
to  all  who  select  it  as  a form  of  relaxation.  My  young 
friend,  your  experience  has  been  my  experience.  I have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  some  people  regard  the 
theatre  with  such  abhorrence. 

J.  H.  (Todmorden)  asks  me  to  tell  him  which  is  the  best 
French  pronouncing  dictionary  for  a young  Anglais  to  get,  at 
a cheap  price.  Send  to  Cassell’s.  I have  plenty  of  big 
French  dictionaries,  but  I use  them  for  purposes  of  philology, 
but  not  for  pronunciation.  I am  persuaded  that  Cassell’s 
publish  French  and  English  dictionaries  cheap  as  well  as 
expensively. 

W.  Jones,  writing  from  New  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey, 
assures  “ I.  M.  S.”  that  he  will  find  the  Wandle  a good  trout 
stream.  He  says  “ An  old  angling  friend  considers  it  one  of 
the  best  in  England,  and  he  has  fished  nearly  all  of  any  impor- 
tance. “ I.  M.  S.”  will  find  many  picturesque  bits  at  Mitcham 
and  Hackbridge,  at  least  I think  them  picturesque  ; but  I am 
only  one  man,  and  perhaps  others  with  less,”  [Do  you  not 
mean  more,  “ W.  J.”  ?]  ” experience  might  think  differently  , 
but  I stick  to  this — he  will  not  find  another  like  it  so  near 
London.  If « I.  M.  S.’  wants  a pretty  bit,  perhaps  not  looking 
so  like  a trout  stream  as  some  others,  let  him  go  to  the  old  snuff 
mills  at  Mitcham,  on  the  road  to  Merton  Abbey,  and  he  will 
find  there  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  man  could  desire.  Only 
my  own  opinion  again.”  Nevermind,  “ W.J.,  your  opinion 
is  welcome. 

A Walton-Isaacs  claims  that  the  Mole  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  trout  streams  in  England.  Here  are  your  instruc- 
tions, “ I.M.S.”  Go  to  Leatherhead  and  stand  on  the  old  brick 
bridge.  If  the  river  is  then  rather  wider  than  he  likes,  let 
him°wander  up  the  stream  as  it  flows  by  the  public  foot-path 
through  or  near  Norbury  Park,  a mile  further  up.  If  he  is  not 
then  more  than  satisfied,  “ I will  eat  my  hat.”  G.  A.  S. 
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DOCTORS  RECOMMEND 
RF-AST'S  patent 

For  Ladies,  Maids,  Girls,  and  Boys. 

Don’t  be  put  off  with  old 
shapes. 

Insist  upon  having  our  new 
long  waist.  If  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  the  drapers 
write  to  the  Patentee,  who 
will  send  them  carriage  paid, 
and  on  approval. 


Sold  by  all  Drapers. 


Dr.  0.  KELLY,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  says : 

“ He  believes  it  is  tbe  best  invention  of 
the  kind  for  improving  the  carriage  and 
appearance  of  the  figure.” 

The  COUNTESS  of  SUFFOLK  says:  

“I  think  them  such  verygood  stays, and  those  Sold  all  Drapers, 
you  sent  for  my  daughter  answer  admirably.”  ** 


PATENTEE 


REJLST,  15,  Claremont,  Hastings. 


PRICES.— 
7/6 


ES. — Boys’  and  Girls’,  4/6  ; Maids’,  5/6  ; Ladies’,  5/6,  6/6, 8/6, 12/9, 18/6,  22/6.  Pine  Wool — Child’s  5/6  ; Boys’  and  Girls, 
7/6  ; Maids’,  8/6  ; Ladies’,  12/9.  Speciality— Long  waist,  8/6,  9/11,  12/9.  High  bosom,  7/11,  12/9.  Carriage  Free. 

For  gentlemen  a belt-corset  on  same  principle  is  made  to  order  in  single  coutille  at  10/6  and  21/- 
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For  Indigestion 


If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 
gestion, or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 
Guy’s  Tonic  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  follow  good  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it— good  reports 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 
value. 

When  will  you  begin  to  lot  it  help  you? 


Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : “ I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors’  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 
for  Pwenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.  I must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference  — the  depression 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much 
better  ; in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.” 

Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  2s.  9d.  per 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price  by 
Guy’s  Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 
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Respectable  youth,  age  ioj, 

requires  employment  in  any 
capacity.  A taste  for  drawing. 
Would  go  abroad.  Good  references. 
— T.  Phillips,  166,  George’s  Road, 
Holloway. 


* COMFORTABLE  HOME  is 
£1  offered  in  a doctor’s  family  to 
a blind  or  mentally  afflicted  lady, 
not  certified.  Excellent  references. 
— M.,  care  of  Mrs.  Green,  High  Street, 
Carshalton. 


s 


MALL  FURNISHED  COTTAGE 
TO  LET,  August.  Pleasant 
country  village;  12  miles  G.E.R. 
(Liverpool  Street).  Garden.  £1 
Weekly. — Alpha,  Buck's  Library, 
Cheshunt,  Herts. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRIT- 
ING.— Lady  desires  permanent 
engagement  as  Clerk  in  private  office. 
Salary  25s.  per  week. — Steno- 
grapher, Sala's  Journal,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand,  London. 


n HARMING  HOME  in  healthy 
\J  village,  close  to  Doctor,  Post 
Office,  and  Church  ; large  Grounds, 
Conservatories,  Stabling ; footman 
kept;  late  dinner;  invalids  not 
objected  to ; highest  references. — 
D.,  Sala's  Journal. 

GENTLEMAN  of  Literary  tastes, 
taking  occasional  trips  abroad, 
would  like  to  meet  with  another  to 
accompany  him  for  companionship. 
Each  individual  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses. A gentleman  without  family 
ties  preferred.  The  highest  referen- 
ces given  and  required.  — Address, 
Advertiser,  Restrigg,  Arnside,  via 
Carnforth. 


BR I G H T 0 N.— APARTMENTS, 
12,  Norfolk  Square,  close  to  sea 
and  pier.  Good  cooking  ; reasonable 
terms ; highly  recommended. 


F 


OR  CHINA. — S'rong,  conscien- 
tious, educated  woman.  Chil- 
dren’s Nurse.  £30. — Mrs.  Saunders, 
Downs  View,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  eldeily  Gen- 
tleman or  Lady.  Musical, 
good  reader,  amanuensis.  11  years’ 
highest  reference.  Salary  no  object. 
— S.T.,  Post  Office,  Aberdeen. 

TO  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY. 

Chef  de  Cuisine  offers  his 
setvices  on  job  or  otherwise;  good 
character.  Address:  Ernest,  care  of 
Hamilton  Brothers,  97,  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  S.W. 

OHORTHAND  WRITER  (Pitman’s) 
0 requires  situation  as  Clerk  or 
J unior  Reporter.  Experienced  note- 
taker.  Certificates.  Reference  s.— 
P.  R.,  Sala's  J xirnal,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

KITCHEN  MAN,  aged  20,  re- 
quires situation  in  Gentleman’s 
Family.  Three  years  in  last  snua- 
tion.  Excellent  eharacter. — R.  R., 
Sala's  Journal,  31,  Souihunpion 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

-REQUIRED  SITUATION  as  Lady 
ll  or  Superior  Nurse  lo  one  or  two 
children,  or  Lady  Help.  Exp  rienced. 
Useful.  Well-educated.  Good  refer- 
ences. Would  travel. — S.,  Sola’s 
Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.G. 
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NOTICES. 


In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady 
helps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have  determined,  as  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  to  start  a “ Wanted  ” column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be  : — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion  ; for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 


Sala's  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will 
stand  as  an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of 
O50. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must 
be  made  payable  to  “The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal,’’  at  the  same 
address. 


Sala’s  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  on  receipt  of 
sixpence  in  stamps. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal 
requiring  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write 
to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope  “ Patents.’’  All  letters 
will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  ( Household)  AMMONIA. 
MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 


(Household)  AMMONIA. 


SCRUBB’S 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 
Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E 


GOODALL'S 

JELLY  SQUARES 

Make  delicious  and  nutritious  Jellies  in  a few 
minutes  and  at  little  expense.  The  Squares 
are  complete  in  themselves  for  making  Lemon, 
Orange,  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Vanilla,  Pine- 
apple, Black  Currant,  Red  Currant,  Almond, 
Port  and  Sherry  Wine  Jellies,  and  are  sold  in 
boxes  containing  half-p!nts, pints,  and  quarts, 
at  3d.,  6d.,  and  Is.  each. 

Sold  by  Grocers , Chemists,  Patent  Medicine 
Dealers,  Oilmen,  <te. 

PROPRIETORS 

Goodall,  Backhouse,  k Co., 

WHITE  HORSE  STREET,  LEEDS. 


To  the  Readers  of  “ Sala’s  Journal.” 

IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY 
HOUSEKEEPER 

AND  TO 

Every  Marriageable  Yoang  Lady. 

On  forwarding  Address  and  One  Penny  postage 
stamp  (to  cover  postage)  to  Goodall,  Back- 
house, & Co.,  Leeds,  you  will  at  once  have 
forwarded  to  yon  a beautiful  little  volume  of 
104  pages,  handsoroelv  bound  in  cloth,  gi't 
lettered,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  entitled 

GOOD  THINGS  MADE, 
SAID,  AND  DONE, 

For  every  Home  and  Household. 

Applicants  will  oblige  us  by  writing  “ Good 
Things"  on  the  outside  of  the  Envelopes,  tc 
avoid  delay. 


ESTABLISHED  18GS. 


THE  LIBERATOR  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions; 
therefore  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current 
number  of  Sala's  Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue. 
This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  depart- 
ment must  have  “ Answers,  G.A.S.,’’  written  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Correspondents  who  tequire  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a 
separate  coupon  for  each  question  they  wish  answered.  . 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their 
communications  to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to 
the  Editor’s  private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters 
relating  to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions, 
and  domestic  matters  in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning 
home-life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column. 
All  letters  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  a previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private 
reply  must  enclose  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence , and  a stamp  for  postage. 
Letters  for  this  department  should  have  the  word  “ Boudoir"  on  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal— Twelvemonths,  6s.  6d. ; 
Six  months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. All  other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d.  ; Twelve 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

“WOMAN,  THE  PARIAH.” 


If 


. woman  a pariah  ? Professor  Lombroso  holds  that  she 
is;  and,  being  a professor,  Signor  Lombroso  ought  to  know. 
I do  not;  but,  in  the  interest  of  both  sexes,  it  may  amuse  and 
perhaps  instruct, _ my  readers  a little  if  I go  through  the 
Lombrosian  oration,  delivered  by  deputy  in  the  French 
language,  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology 
held  at  University  College,  Gower  Street,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Professor  Sidgwick. 

I state  without  shame,  to  begin  with,  that  of  any  scientific 
acquaintance  with  Psychology  I am  wholly  destitute.  I am 
aware  that  the  term  psychology  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  the  first  meaning  the  soul,  and  the  second  a discourse  ; 
and  there  my  knowledge  of  the  matter  ends.  The  lexicons  tell 
me  that  there  are  such  terms  as  “ Psychomachy,”  which  is  a 
conflict  of  the  soul  with  the  body;  as  “Psychomancy,”  which 
is  a kind  of  divination,  by  consulting  the  souls  of  the  dead  ; and 
as  “ psychopanmcism,”  the  doctrine  that  at  death  the  soul  falls 
asleep,  and  does  not  awaken  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Ol  all  these  things  I know  no  more  than  Molly  the  cook- 
maid  does  ; and  I have  a shrewd  suspicion  that  the  foolish, 
tat  scullion  in  question  knows,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  much 
about  the  soul  as  the  wiseacres  who  have  been  talking  non- 
sense in  Gower  Street  do. 


Holding,  therefore,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  use 
wasting  words  touching  that  which  cannot  be  a science — sin 
none  of  us  can  master  any  scientific  knowledge  on  the  subje 
ol  the  soul  I do  not  propose  to  descant  on  what  the  ma 

!fmnedTrr0f?^0rS  at.the  Psych°logical  Congress  said  abo 
«,  J?6  Visual  Centre  in  the  Cortex  of  the  Calcarine  Fissure 
The  Functionary  Attributes  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex” 
The  Psychical  Character  of  Hysterical  Amblyopia.”  1 
course,  R would  never  do  to  explain  to  the  unlearned  read( 
that  Amblyopia  means  simply  “dulness  of  sight,  without  ai 
apparent  defect  of  the  visual  organs.”  “ Amblyopia  ” soun 
erudite  ; thus,  it  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Wise  Mi 


of  Gower  Street.  As  to  Hysterical  Amblyopia,  the  professors 
in  congress  might  just  as  well  have  prated  to  Molly  the  cook- 
maid  and  myself  about  hysterical  Amblyrhynchus,  which,  I 
believe,  is  a kind  of  lizard,  with  a very  blunt  snout.  Bother 
Amblyopia,  and  the  bottled-nosed  Amblyrhynchus  to  boot  ! 

But  it  is  a very  different  matter  when  we  come  to  Professor 
Lombroso’s  paper  on  the  “ Sensibility  of  Women.”  I have 
read  a voluminous  work  in  Italian,  called  “ L’Uomo  Delin- 
quente,”  by  this  distinguished  savant,  who  hails  from  Turin, 
and  who  gives  therein  exhaustive  summaries,  accompanied  by 
portraits  of  criminal  faces ; showing  how  many  murderers  have 
snub  noses  ; how  many  wife-beaters  low  foreheads ; how  may 
pickpockets  long  fingers ; and  how  many  forgers  small  eyes,  or 
vice  versa.  Professor  Lombroso  is,  perhaps,  just  a bit  of  a fad- 
dist ; but  he  is  undoubtedly  a gentleman  of  immense  erudition, 
and  of  great  powers  of  observation , whose  contributions  to  litera- 
ture have  not  only  a physiological,  but  a philosopical,  value. 

With  the  aid  of  “ special  appliances,”  our  Professor  has 
studied  the  sensibility  of  touch  and  pain  in  woman  ; and  he 
has  found  that,  except  in  the  case  of  young  girls  who  are 
endowed  with  a very  fine  sense  of  touch,  women  in  general 
have  a much  more  obtuse  sense  of  touch  than  men  have.  In 
taste  and  smell  he  has  found  very  little  difference  : if  any 
there  were,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  fair  sex.  To  those  who 
hold,  as  I do,  that  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  woman,  as 
a living  representative  of  our  First  Mother,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to'find  that  the  Professor  acknowledges  the  superiority  of 
women  in  the  instances  of  taste  and  smell.  This  is  why, 
evidently,  they  are  fond  of  what  we  call  “nice  things;” 
admire  everything  that  is  soft  and  pretty  and  graceful;  abhor 
evil  odours  ; and  love  perfumes,  the  scent  of  every  variety  of 
which  they  can  discriminate  and  relish  with  exquisite 
accuracy.  We  men  know  Eau  de  Cologne  from  lavender 
water  and  musk  from  patchouli ; and  that  is  pretty  nearly  all 
our  lore  in  the  way  of  perfumes. 

Passing  togeneral  sensibility,  and  especially  sensibility  to  pain, 
Lombroso  has  found  a decided  inferiority  in  women.  Did  he 
make  use  of  any  “ special  appliances”  in  ascertaining  the  fact 
that  in  youth  women  are  more  susceptible  of  pain  than  men 
are ; but  that  in  middle  and  later  life  they  can  bear  physical 
anguish  much  better  than  male  humans  can  do  ? The  term 
“ special  appliances  ” is  vague  ; still  it  is  calculated  to  make 
nervous  persons  wince  a little.  There  are  so  many  “special 
appliances,”  which  can  be  used  to  inflict  agony  on  people. 
In  youth,  birch  rods,  slippers,  canes,  the  buckle  ends  of 
straps,  horsewhips,  and  what  not ; in  later  years,  pokers, 
tongs,  flat-irons,  fists,  pewter  pots,  and  the  soles  of  boots 
carefully  studded  with  hob-nails. 

The  Professor  is  obviously  a humane  and  tender-hearted 
gentleman  ; and  his  “ special  appliances  ” appear  to  have  been 
mainly  the  testimonies  which  he  has  collected  from  the  prin- 
cipal European  surgeons  as  to  the  manner  in  which  women 
supported  pain  in  surgical  operations.  Among  others,  he 
cited  the  opinion  of  Signor  Mela,  that  men  fainted  in  dental 
operations  more  frequently  than  women.  This  lesser  sensi- 
bility to  pain  among  females  had  become  proverbial.  For 
example,  the  Italians  say  “ woman  has  seven  skins.”  In 
this  connection,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  amiable 
Russian  General,  when  he  caused  the  unhappy  Roman 
Catholic  nuns  of  Minsk  to  be  flogged  three  times  a day, 
informed  them  for  their  solace  that  they  had  each  three  skins, 
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one  of  which  belonged  to  Heaven,  one  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Czar,  and  one  to  himself ; and  that  he  intended  to  take  off 
the  two  upper  skins,  by  the  sedulous  application  of  the  knout. 
Somewhat  similar  to  the  Italian  proverb  is  our  brutal  old 
English  one,  “ A woman,  a horse,  and  a walnut  tree,  the 
more  you  lick  ’em  the  better  they  11  be. 

The  Professor  opines  that  woman’s  greater  endurance  of 
pain  explains  her  longevity ; still,  he  took  pains  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a period,  extending  from  the  age 
of  three  to  that  of  twenty,  during  which  the  sensibility 
of  women  is  much  finer  than  at  subsequent  periods.  . These 
wise  words  should  be  printed  in  every  monthly  issue,  of 
the  periodical  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Let  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh 
look  to  it.  Nay,  the  pronouncement  of  Lombroso,  as 
to  the  delicacy,  the  fragility,  and  the  susceptibility  of  pain 
among  little  girls  and  young  women  should  be  printed,  framed, 
and  hung  up  in  every  nursery  and  in  every  cottage  home  as 
a counsel  and  a warning  to  nurses  and  mothers.  It  should  be 
a standing  protest  against  beating  or  starving,  or  in  any  way 
maltreating  young  people  of  either  sex,  but  especially  girls. 

Thoroughly  again,  should  we  agree  with  the  Professor  when 
he  points  out  that  a woman  is  exposed  to  a greater  amount  of 
actual  pain  than  is  the  lot  of  man ; because  the  predominant 
sex  are  able  to  impose  submission  upon  her,  and  often  to 
reduce  her  to  a state  of  little  less  than  slavery.  A$  a young 
girl,  she  has  often  to  undergo  the  tyranny  of  her  brothers 
and  the  cruel  preferences  accorded  by  parents  to. their  male 
children.  Boys  who  are  addicted  to  pulling  their  sisters  hair, 
to  rapping  their  knuckles,  and  making  them  fag  for  them  at 
home,  should  read  these  lines  and  perpend ; and  even  more 
seriously  should  they  be  pondered  over  by  parents,  who  in  a 
lamentably  large  number  of  instances  show  a foolish  and 
often  wicked  preference  for  their  boys  over  their  girls.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  in  the  domestic  circle  the  girls  are 
less  kindly  treated  than  their  brothers  ; but,  when  the  bread 
winner  has  any  money  available,  the  surplus  cash  is  usually 
spent  in  giving  a better  education  and  more  special  training 
to  the  male  than  to  the  female  branches  of  the  family.  The 
boys  must  have  better  clothes,  and  be  better  fitted  out  for 
the  battle  of  life  ; and  when  death  comes  unexpectedly' to  the 
head  of  the  house,  or  sickness  and  sorrow  come  upon  him, 
the  practically  neglected  girls  very  often  have  to  acknowledge, 
to  their  dismay,  that  they  are  virtually  destitute  of  the  means 
of  earning  a respectable  livelihood,  save  by  the  drudgery  of 
needlework.  We  are  getting  a little  better  in  this  respect  in 
England;  still  I maintain,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
education,  training,  and  frequently  even  clothing,  the  boys  in 
a family  are  better  off  than  the  girls. 

When  Lombroso  tells  us  that  woman  is  the  slave  of  her 
husband,  and  still  more  of  social  prejudices,  I must  venture 
slightly  to  differ  from  him.  In  England,  at  least,  half  the 
social  prejudices  from  which  women  formerly  suffered  have 
faded  away ; and,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  paper  on  Woman’s 
Suffrage,  woman,  in  England  at  least,  although  often  the 
victim  of  her  husband’s  brutality,  is  no  longer  his  slave.  If 
he  beats  her,  she  can  have  him  punished,  and  obtain  a 
separation  order.  If  he  deserts  her,  she  can  have  him 
arrested  and  sent  to  gaol ; although  she  can  desert  him  without 
any  notice,  and  without  his  having  any  power  to  bring  her 
back  again.  He  cannot  rob  her  with  impunity  ; and  although 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Divorce  Laws  are  dead  against  her, 
a woman  can  get  definitively  rid  of  an  incorrigibly  unfaithful 
and  cruel  husband.  The  Professor,  however,  decidedly  hits 
the  blot  in  saying  that  woman  very  often  suffers  from  neglect 
owing  to  the  loss  of  her  attractiveness ; and  this  undeniably 
true  statement  should  incite  woman,  I think,  to  use  every 
possible  means — short  of  deleterious  cosmetics  and  clumsy 
hair  dyes — to  keep  herself  as  attractive  as  ever  she  possibly 
can  long  after  the  beauty  of  her  youth  has  departed. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci,  in  one  of  his  note-books,  has  laid  down 
the  imperishably  true  axiom  that  no  woman,  however  unkindly 
she  has  been  dealt  with  by  Nature,  is  destitute  of  the  chance, 
or  need  abandon  the  hope,  of  being  passionately  and  devotedly 


loved  by  that  “ Mr.  Right,”  who  will  come  along  some  day. 
Longfellow,  in  “ Endymion,”  makes  an  equally  hopeful 
suggestion  of  the  same  kind ; and,  at  all  events,  women  may 
lay  thus  much  to  heart,  that  the  standard  of  beauty  differs  in 
at  least  fifty  points  among  as  many  nations  ; and  that  what  is 
held  to  be  downright  ugliness  in  one  country  is  esteemed  to 
be  fascinating  comeliness  in  another. 

The  Professor  is  evidently  a lady’s  man  ; and  although  there 
is  obviously  something  very  ungallant  and  even  brutal  in 
suggesting  that  a woman  can  be,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
glutton ; I should  say  that  even  the  ladies  themselves  will  not 
be  angry  with  their  Italian  philosopher  and  friend  when  he 
maintains  that  in  the  matter  of  love  she  is  the  veriest  of 
pourniandes  alive.  Hear  Lombroso’s  own  words : “ The  state  ol 
loving  and  being  loved  is  a necessity  of  her  existence  ; irom 
the  day  of  her  birth  to  that  of  her  death  she  must  love  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  day,  and  sixty  minutes  in  the  hour  ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  receives  comparatively 
little  love  from  man  in  return,  he  regards  infidelity  on  her 
part  an  unpardonable  offence,  while  with  him  it  is  only  a 
venial  error.”  In  fine,  the  Professor  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  “Woman  may  justly  call  herself  the  Pariah  of  the 
human  family.”  Even  the  love  of  the  wife  and  the  mother— 
those  greatest  joys  of  human  life— are  consecrated  in  her 
by  suffering.  If  pain  be  the  greater  source  of  human  mortality , 
woman  ought  to  die  much  earlier  than  man,  who  is  her  tyrant ; 
but  she  survives  him,  for  the  reason  that,  by  means  of  her 
inferior  sensibility  in  advanced  life,  she  resists  pain  better 

than  men  can  do.  ,, 

Now  what  is  a pariah  ? Lord  Beaconsfield  wro.e  that  the 
Hebrew  child  enters  adolescence  only  to  learn  that  he  is  the 
pariah  of  that  ungrateful  Europe  which  owes  to  him  the  best 
part  of  its  laws,  and  a fine  portion  of  its  literature.’’  It  strikes 
me  that  there  is  very  little  of  the  pariah  about  the  Hebrew 
child,  or  the  Hebrew  adolescent  at  the  present  day.  Carlyle  s 
imaginary  “Exodus  from  Houndsditch”  has  brought  the 
historic  race  into  a Promised  Land  of  Belgravian  mansions, 
splendid  country  houses,  well-stocked  deer  parks,  Scotch 
shootings,  villas  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  all  manner  of  nice 
things;  but  let  that  pass.  The  term  “pariah,  which  is  a 
Tamil  name,  can  only  properly  be  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
somewhat  widely-spread  race  in  Southern  India,  who,  though 
regarded  by  the  Hindu  as  of  the  lowest  grade,  are  yet 
superior  to  ten  other  castes  in  their  own  country.  Among 
themselves,  they  are  said  to  be  thirteen  classes  or  divisions. 
In  English  colloquial  slang,  the  term  “ pariah  ” is  somewhat 
loosely  applied  to  persons  who  are  outcasts,  or  who  are 
despised  and  condemned  by  Society  ; while  a masterless  dog 
is  a “ pariah  ” one. 

If,  however,  woman  is  to  be  considered  as  Professor  Lom- 
broso considers  her— a pariah— it  is  comfortable  to  think 
that  she  belongs  to  a tribe  superior  to  ten  other  tribes,  and, 
moreover,  that  there  are  thirteen  other  grades  of  pariahs 
among  her  own  clan.  Surely,  it  would  be  permissible  to 
assume  that,  all  pariah  as  Professor  Lombroso  has 
declared  her  to  be,  she  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  ten  castes 
of  pariahdom,  and  of  the  first  of  the  thirteen  divisions  of 
her  particular  sept.  It  might  have  been,  perhaps,  more  appro- 
priate had  the  Italian’s  physiologist  qualified  the  daughters 
of  Eve,  not  as  pariahs,  but  as  helots.  There  are  still  many 
countries  in  Europe  where  women  live,  and  live  contentedly 
too,  in  a state  of  more  than  semi-bondage.  The  Russian 
peasant  is  no  longer  a serf;  but  his  wife  is  his  bond-servant,  and 
he  thrashes  her  unmercifully  when  he  is  out  of  temper,  or 
when  he  has  had  too  much  vodka.  The  Turkish  woman  at 
Constantinople,  and  at  Cairo,  is  treated  with  tolerable  kind- 
ness ; in  the  provinces  she  is  a little  better  than  a slave.  In 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  however,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  although  woman 
suffers  under  many  unjust  disadvantages,  which  must  eie 
long  be  abrogated  by  wise  legislation,  or  by  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, she  is  rapidly  losing  her  pariah  or  helot  place  111  the 
social  scale,  and  taking  up  instead,  one  of  unrestricted  free- 
dom. A’ 
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Professor  Lombroso  of  Turin  has  written  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  “The  Sensibility  of  Woman,”  and  this  prolusion 
has  been  read  in  French  by  Professor  Richet  at  the  Experi- 
mental Psychology  Congress,  at  University  College.  Some  of 
the  remarks  of  the  philosopher  who  hails  from  Turin  are,  as  you 
will  read  in  another  page  of  Sala’s  Journal, of  a most  gallant 
and  sympathetic  nature  towards  the  sex  ; but  Partner  ven- 
tures to  think  that  what  the  Professor  has  to  say  about  the 
facility  with  which  Partner’s  sex  are  able  to  shed  tears, 
is  not  only  very  ungallant,  but  very  calumnious.  “ In  her 
case,  courage  is  not  demanded,  but  grace  ; she  learns  how  all 
powerful  are  her  tears  ; she  tries  to  weep  with  polity,  to  weep 
much,  and  to  weep  at  the  right  time.”  Oh  fie,  Professor 
Lombroso ! 


This  naughty,  naughty  man  of  Turin  has  the  effrontery  to 
add,  “ that  it  was  truly  marvellous  to  observe  the  faculty  of 
weeping  at  their  own  caprice  which  certain  women  possess.” 
He,  himself,  can  remember  a young  Parisian  girl  who,  from 
immoderate  laughter,  could  in  a few  minutes  pass  to  tears — 
really  touching  tears,  from  which  she  suffered  herself,  and 
made  others  suffer,  bringing  everyone  to  her  way  of  thinking, 
and  transforming  every  tear  into  a five  franc  or  a twenty 
franc  piece.  Go  to,  most  libellous  of  Professors  ! Women 
cry  as  copiously  and  as  frequently  as  Niobe,  or  as  Amelia 
Osborne,  in  “ Vanity  Fair,”  did,  because  they  are  so  brimful  of 
heart,  because  they  are  so  sympathetic,  and  because  men  are 
so  savage  and  ungrateful. 

The  latest  edition  to  the  science,  or  art,  or  device,  or  trick, 
or  grotesque  exhibition — call  it  what  you  will — of  skirt  danc- 
ing is  the  really  wonderful  performance  at  the  Alhambra  and 
the  Empire  of  two  young  artistes.  At  the  first-named  place  of 
entertainment,  Miss  Jenny  Joyce,  an  American  lady  , who  is  very 
handsome,  very  graceful,  and  beautiful  in  figure,  is  an  expert 
in  what  she  calls  “ the  serpentine  dance  ” ; that  is  to  say,  she 
makes  her  high  waisted  skirts  of  thin  Indian  silk  float  about  her 
in  a beautiful  spiral  form,  upon  which  the  many  hued  lime-light 
plays  with  fascinating  effect.  The  serpentine,  or  cockscrew, 
evolution  of  draperies,  will  surely  find  plenty  of  imitators. 
Still,  it  is  only  commonly  just  to  record  the  fact  that  Miss 
Jenny  Joyce  has  every  right  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  serpentine  or  spiral  skirt  dancing  in  this  country. 


In  descanting  upon  skirt-dancing  in  general,  and  the  “ ser- 
pentine dance”  in  particular,  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  paid  a 
graceful  compliment  to  Miss  Kate  Vaughan,  who  so  long 
reigned  supreme  as  principal  danseuse  at  the  Gaiety.  It  says, 
and  says  truly,  that  she  “ may  be  considered  as  the  pioneer 
of  skirt-dancing  in  England,”  and  adds  that  she  “is endowed 
by  nature  with  an  indescribable,  an  inimitable  grace  of  atti- 
tude and  step,  and  her  inherited  capacity  for  excelling  in  what 
was  really  in  her  case  the  poetry  of  motion  was  enhanced  by 
her  early  and  laborious  training  in  the  mechanism  of  the  art 
of  the  stage-dancer.”  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  her  great 
success  ; she  allowed  assiduous  labour  and  undoubted  talent 
to  go  hand  in  hand. 


A statistical  inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  International 
Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology  into  the  nature  and 


frequency  of  hallucinations  of  the  senses.  In  order  to  obtain 
trustworthy  data,  the  work  and  collection  was  entrusted  to  as 
many  as  410  collectors,  composed  mainly,  we  are  assured,  of 
persons  of  “ high  education  and  full  age”;  and  the  result  is 
that  some  17,000  answers  have  been  received  from  individuals 
in  Great  Britain,  America,  France,  Germany,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries.  A scrutiny  of  these  answers  goes  to  show 
that  about  one  in  ten  of  the  persons  taken  at  random  by 
the  collectors  had  experienced  hallucinations.  Professor 
Sidgwick,  who,  with  other  gentlemen,  made  the  arrangements 
for  the  census,  proposes  to  publish,  in  due  course,  specimen 
cases  of  coincidental  hallucinations.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, Self  will  favour  the  readers  of  Sala  s Journal  with 
his  own  experience  of  ghosts. 


Self  is  not  of  the  opinion  of  Mdme.  de  Stael  with  regard 
to  apparitions.  He  neither  believes  in  them  nor  fears  them. 
The  authoress  of  “Corinne”  did  not  believe  in  ghosts;  but 
she  was  afraid  of  them.  Now  for  Self’s  solitary  ghost 
experience.  About  forty-three  years  ago  he  was  in  business 
as  an  engraver  on  steel,  copper,  and  stone,  and  had  a house 
in  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  One  night  he  worked  till 
nearly  twelve  o’clock,  engraving  with  a diamond  point  a 
lithographic  stone,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  process 
pursued,  was  covered  with  a coating  of  gum  mixed  with  some 
red  colouring  matter.  The  light  for  the  engraver  to  woik  by 
came  from  a candle  placed  behind  a large  glass  globe  full  of 
water,  and  the  rays  from  the  candle  were  thus  concentrated 
into  a disc  of  about  the  size  of  a crown  piece,  which  shone 
with  vivid  brightness  on  the  stone. 


Just  before  midnight,  Self,  thinking  that  he  had  done 
enough  digging  into  the  stone  with  the  glacier’s  diamond, 
thought  he  would  knock  off  work,  light  a cigar,  have  a stroll 
in  Wellington  Street,  and  then  come  back  to  bed.  He  ex- 
tinguished the  candle  and  felt  his  way  to  the  door,  his  studio 
being  on  the  ground  floor,  when,  in  the  intense  darkness  which 
reigned  in  the  hall,  he  saw  that  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  oval  miniature  portrait  of  a gentleman  of  olive  complexion, 
with  black  eyes,  curly  black  hair,  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and 
clean-shaven  chin,  which  was  rather  blue  in  tint.  Costume— a 
high-collared  coat,  a tall  muslin  cravat,  and  a pink-and-white 
striped  nankin  waistcoat.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  again  and 
again,  saying,  “ My  eyes  have  retained  that  confounded  disc 
of  light  thrown  on  the  stone  by  the  candle  behind  the  glass 
globe.”  So  he  strolled  into  Wellington  Street,  smoked  his1 
cigar,  came  back,  went  to  bed,  and  thought  no  more  about 
the  vision  of  the  sallow  gentleman  with  the  mutton-chop 
whiskers,  who  was  so  blue  about  the  chin. 


A day  or  two  afterwards  he  went  down  to  Brighton  to  see 
his  mother,  and  incidentally  he  mentioned  the  hallucination 
in  the  dark  hall  of  the  house  in  Wellington  Street.  Madame 
Sala  went  to  a little  old  cabinet,  opened  a drawer,  took  out  a 
miniature,  and,  showing  it  to  him,  said  : “ It  was  your  father, 
my  dear."  The  miniature  exactly  corresponded  in  colour  and 
expression  with  the  image  that  Self  had  beheld  shining  bright 
in  the  darkness  in  London.  He  has  only  to  add  he  never  saw 
his  father  in  the  flesh,  his  progenitor  having  died  a few  months 
after  the  birth  of  G.  A.  S. 

Strange  to  relate,  Self  has  that  miniature  on  his  drawing- 
room table  now  ; but  it  was  not  through  his  mother  that  he 
became  possessed  of  it.  It  was  left  to  him  by  a dear  cousin, 
who  died,  at  a very  great  age,  three  years  ago.  Madame  Sala 
had  possibly  given  the  picture  to  her.  Partner,  who  sternly 
refuses  to  place  credence  in  anything  supernatural,  holds  that; 
Self  had  seen  the  miniature  when  he  was  a very  little  boy,  and 
that,  by  some  phenomenon  or  aberration  of  mind  and  vision, 
the  memory  of  the  picture  had  suddenly  recurred  to  him,  and 
that  the  image  of  the  picture  had  been  fortuitously  placed  in 
the  optically  nervous  impression  of  the  bright  disc  of  light  over 
which  Self  had  been  poring  for  so  many  hours. 
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Coventry  has  enjoyed  its  annual  “ Show  Fair,”  and  the 
Lady  Godiva  pageant  has  been  once  more  revived,  apparently 
with  bright  success,  the  woman  of  a thousand  summers 
back,  the  devoted  wife  of  that  grim  earl  who  ruled  in 
Coventry,  being  impersonated  by  the  well-known  lady  champion 
swimmer,  Miss  Alice  Sinclair.  An  equestrian  naiad,  at  the 
first  blush,  seems  slightly  incongruous.  There  is  an  item 
in  an  old  cookery  book  of  “a  red  herring  on  horseback;  ” but  a 
mermaid  on  a side  saddle  is  certainly  a novelty  in  pageantry. 
Never  mind,  although  Miss  Alice  Sinclair,  who,  unlike  poor 
Ophelia,  can  never  have  “ too  much  water,”  may  have  missed 
her  usual  tank  with  the  glass  sides,  or  the  broad  river  in 
which  she  so  gallantly  swims,  the  good  folk  of  the  town  of 
the  three  tall  spires  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  show  heartily, 
including,  as  it  did,  in  addition  to  Lady  Godiva,  tableaux 
illustrative  of  bygone  days,  in  which  figured  among  others, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots. 


This  singular  old  show  was  first  held  in  1678,  and  was  the 
successor  of  the  mystery  plays  which  found  so  much  favour 
at  Coventry  and  other  notable  ecclesiastical  towns  before 
the  Reformation.  The  story  of  Godiva’s  exploit  was  first  told 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  in  the  14th  century,  but  there 
was  no  Peeping  Tom  in  his  history  ; and  indeed,  the  prying 
tailor  was  not  put  in  till  some  years  after  the  show  was  first 
held.  “ Godiva”  was  one  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  early  poems, 
and  the  Laureate  composed  it  after  “ waiting  for  the  train  at 
Coventry.”  The  bridge  on  which  “ he  hung  with  grooms 
and  porters  ” still  exists,  but  is  no  longer  in  a truly  rural 
scene  as  it  was  in  the  early  forties. 


The  authenticity  of  the  story  of  Lady  Godiva  is  not  well- 
founded,  and  the  “ lineal  descendants  ” of  the  Countess  and 
Leofric,  her  husband  (among  which  descendants  was  Lord 
Palmerston),  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  periodical 
vulgarity  of  the  show.  But  “ the  people  ” like  a procession, 
and^  Coventry,  being  jealous  of  its  inhabitants  having  to  seek 
holiday  pleasures  elsewhere,  this  year  resolved  on  a revival. 
How  many  more  times  the  show  will  take  place  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  but  longer  years  are  likely  in  the  future  to 
intervene  between  one  procession  and  another,  b or  a century 
and  a-half  it  was  an  annual  custom,  with  civic  patronage  and 
presence,  and  a lady  “ clothed  so  with  chastity  ” only,  as 
Tennyson  describes  Godiva  as  being.  To  future  genera- 
tions, enterprising,  if  not  daring,  citizens  will  occasionally 
present  it  with  an  apology,  and  as  a curious  example  of  the 
kind  of  entertainment  their  ancestors  found  pride  and  pleasure 
in. 


With  unexpected  suddenness,  the  opuntia,  or  prickly  pear, 
has  sprung  into  notoriety.  It  appears  that  this  variety 
of  the  cactacese  has  been  over-running  extensive  regions 
in  South  Africa,  where  the  farmers  have  become  almost 
as  frightened  of  it  as  the  Australians  are  of  the  rabbits , 
so  they  have  been  considering  means  for  keeping  the  too 
prolific  prickly  pear  under.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  plant  is 
almost  as  beneficent  as  the  bamboo,  and  it  can  be  turned  to 
at  least  fifty  uses.  Moreover,  there  is  one  practical  way  of 
“ keeping  it  under  ” — by  eating  it ; for  one  species  of 
prickly  pear  yields  a pleasant  subacid  fruit,  from  which,  in 
Mexico,  a beverage  called  Colinche  is  prepared. 


wore  that  hat,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Mexican  costume  into 
the  bargain,  when  he  was  sojourning  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  countries  that  Self  has 
seen.  Between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital  you  find  numerous 
belts  of  amazing  fertility,  where  maize,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton, 
the  cochineal  plant,  arrow-root,  and  cocoa  grow  in  the  richest 
abundance  ; but  between  these  belts,  or  tierra  caliente,  there 
stretches  immense  regions  of  sandy  deserts  in  which  nothing 
grows  but  the  prickly  pear,  and  the  Maguey,  a kind  of  agave, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  roofing  houses,  for  making 
paper  clothing  and  cordage,  and  from  the  roots  of  which  is 
extracted  a juice,  which  when  fermented  becomes  a liquor 
called  “ pulque,”  of  which  the  Indian  population  are  passionately 
fond. 


“ An  independent  girl,”  who  does  not  wish  her  name  or 
address  to  be  published,  as  her  male  friends  might,  she  says, 
“ sweep  down  on  her  with  too  much  force,”  writes  an  intelli- 
gent letter  in  defence  of  women  occupying  seats  on  the  top  of 
’buses.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  gentleman  who  gave  his 
experience  a few  weeks  ago,  and  her  explanation  for  not 
answering  sooner  is  that  she  has  “ only  just  read  the  com- 
plaint of  our  selfish  correspondent.”  This  is  what  she  says : — 

••  It  is  very  likely  that,  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a lady  instead  of  a 
man,  he  would  alter  his  tone  altogether.  There  are  many  girls  engaged  in 
the  City  all  day,  shut  up  in  a stuffy  shop  or  office  for  10  or  12  hours  at  a 
stretch,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  ride  home  on  the  outside  of  a bus,  just 
for  the  sake  of  a little  fresh  air ; and  I don’t  think  any  reasonable,  unselfish 
person  could  find  any  objection  to  their  doing  so.  Take  my  own  case  for 
instance.  I am  shut  up  in  a close,  stuffy  shop,  from  8 a m.  till  8 p m. 
every  day  of  the  week,  except  Saturday,  when  I get  off  a few  hours  earlier. 
Well,  at  8 o’clock,  it  is  too  late  to  go  any  distance  by  train,  and  then  have 
a country  walk,  so  my  sister  and  I take  a ’bus  and  ride  into  some  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  on  fine  evenings  we  thoroughly  enjoy  our  ride. 
Why  should  we  be  deprived  of  this  simple  pleasure,  just  because  a few 
selfish  men,  like  your  correspondent,  cannot  spare  us  a few  of  the  garden 
seats  ? The  fact  of  it  is,  men  have  had  their  own  way  for  so  long  that 
they  cannot  understand  women  standing  up  for  themselves  at  all. 

We  congratulate  our  friend  on  the  able  defence  she  has  made. 
There  can  be  but  one  verdict— -the  ladies  win.  Henceforth 
that  creature  called  man  must  let  them  share  with  him  the 
garden  seats,  and  cease  grumbling. 


There  is  a reverse  to  the  medal  however.  The  men 
on  the  top  of  a ’bus  who  puff  smoke  in  the  face  of  any 
lady  who  happens  to  be  their  neighbour,  and  vow  that 
women  are  out  of  place  in  so  elevated  a position,  will  ha\e  a 
new  plea  to  urge  in  favour  of  their  argument,  since 
women  have  themselves  begun  to  complain  that  their 
pockets  are  often  picked  while  occupying  an  outside  seat  on 
a ’bus.  “ The  remedy  is  evident,”  says  one  victim  ; “ if  the 
backs  of  the  seats  were  filled  up  the  pickpocket  would  have 
his  chances  of  plunder  greatly  diminished.  It  is  hard  upon 
women  that  they  should  have  to  run  the  two  gauntlets  of 
being  smoke-dried  and  of  being  robbed  when  they  escape  from 
the  closeness  inside  the  ’bus  to  a more  airy  and  cool  seat.  But 
happily  all  men  are  not  boors,  though  some  are  to  be  found  in 
alldasses,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  cigar  with- 
drawn from  the  lips,  or  the  pipe  plugged  down  for  future  use, 
when  a lady  happens  to  take  her  place  beside  the  smoker. 
Could  the  outside  seat  be  made  robber-proof,  they  would  be 
looked  upon  as  still  more  desirable  by  the  lady  traveller. 


On  the  top  of  the  iron  safe  in  Partner’s  study,  in  Victoria 
Street,  there  is  a glass  case  containing  a Mexican  “ Sombrero 
Galonado,”  or  coach  wheel  hat  of  white  felt,  with  an  immense 
brim,  a very  low  crown,  and  in  lieu  of  a hatband  a kind  of  pad 
or  padding,  designed  to  mitigate  the  force  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  inside  of  the  brim  is  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  silver, 
and  coloured  silks,  with  the  national  cognizance  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  an  eagle  sitting  on  a prickly  pear  plant, 
which  last,  in  Mexican- parlance,  is  called  a “nopal.”  Self 


An  American  critic  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  the  world 
his  opinion  of  Rotten  Row.  He  declares  that  it  “is  a sight 
to  behold,  and  alone  worth  a 6,000  miles  journey  by  sea  and 
land  to  witness.”  Now,  this  is  nice.  We  like  to  be  compli- 
mented on  our  institutions ; and  if  Rotten  Row  is  not  an  institu- 
tion, what  is  it?  Then,  after  a “back-hander”  concerning 
English  women  and  their  ordinary  dress,  our  critic  acknow- 
ledges “’that  no  women  on  earth  save  Englishwomen  know 
how  to  dress  on  horseback.”  In  his  opinion,  there  they  are  per- 
fection. Still,  there  is  one  drawback,  though  it  is  scarcely  a 
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matter  of  attire,  but  rather  of  size — their  feet  are  too  large  ; 
but  “the  foot  is  the  only  flaw  in  the  mirror  and  you  soon 

forget  it  altogether  as  you  gaze  at  the  perfect  figure  above.  . . 

As  for  the  riding— whether  the  pace  be  walk,  trot,  canter,  or 
gallop,  in  each  and  every  instance  the  perfection  of  grace  and 
skill  shows  itself.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Critic,  we  bow  to  your 
applause. 

But  why  could  you  not  have  let  well  alone  without 
taking  an  “ exception.”  This  exception  is  the  trot,  which 
he  says  is  of  the  “ bumpety-bumpety-bump  order,”  and  that 
the  women  spoil  the  effect  of  what  would  otherwise  be  perfect 
by  the  outlandish  motion  of  the  British  trot.  We  join  issue 
with  our  American  friend.  The  proper  English  trot  is  not  of 
the  “ bumpety-bump  ” order ; and  nothing  shows  the  good  rider 
more  than,  the  absence  of  this  quality  from  the  movement. 
The  good  rider  rises  before  or  with  her  horse,  she  never  waits  to 
be  thrown  up  from  the  saddle  ; and,  though  difficult  to  attain 
there  is  no  more  perfect  movement,  when  achieved,  than  the 
trot.  The  canter  and  gallop  are  easy  enough,  but  the  trot  is 
a work  of  art,  and  as  such  must  be  understood  to  be 
appreciated. 

enterprise  is  the  mother  of  the  public  weal,  in 
little  things  as  well  as  great.  It  is  not  a great  matter, 
perhaps,  that  we  should  be  able  to  supply  ourselves  with 
postage  stamps  at  will  on  Sunday  as  well  as  during  the  week  • 
but  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  a 
great  convenience.  1 here  will  soon  be  no  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  when  we  cannot  obtain  a stamp,  and  an  envelope  into  the 
bargain.  The  machinery  used  for  this  boon  is  simply  of  the 
penny-in-the-slot  type,  and,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Postmaster-General,  who,  it  is  said,  has  interested  himself 
keenly  in  the  idea,  the  delivery  machines  will  be  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  all  receiving  houses  and  wall-boxes. 

FIoJ™  and  charity  8°  weI1  hand  in  hand.  So  must  have 
thought  the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Waterloo  Road 
when  they  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Mayoress 
a cheque  for  ^1028  9s.  9d.  the  proceeds  of  the  Rose  Show 
and  r ete  held  a few  weeks  ago  at  the  Mansion  House,  when 
the  crowded  rooms  testified  to  the  desire  of  “the  City”  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  in  her  attempt 
to  assist  this  deserving  charity.  * 
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the  fevered  dreams  of  a few  enthusiasts.  To-day  what  a 
Potent  factor  it  is  in  the  world’s  progress. 

n_AJ*f  yet  1VS  blft  foUr  hundred  years  since  Columbus  sailed 
on  his  great  enterprise,  and  Palos  has  been  engaged  in 
celebratmg  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  departurf  of  this 
p oneer  of  discoverers.  A model  of  the  caravel,  “ Santa  Maria  ” 
which  Columbus  started  on  his  memorable  voyage,  has 
anchored  off  Palos,  and  as  she  sailed  down  the  river  and 
passed  out  to  sea  the  many  foreign  vessels  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  saluted  the  model  of  the  old-world  vessel 
Even  to  the  most  unthinking,  the  spectacle  must  have  called 
up  strange  emotions,  and  the  Jack  Tars  of  all  nations  doubri 
less  scanned  with  wonder  the  model  of  the  ship  which  opened 
up  new  worlds  to  the  adventurer.  ^ 

A strange  contretemps  marred  a part  of  the  ceremonials 
which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  “ Santa  Maria  ” at  Huelva 
A solemn  religious  ceremony  was  to  be  part  of  the  programme 

jh<f  day  at  Palos.  The  American  Minister  from  Madrid 
and  the  officers  of  the  British,  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  other 
oreign  vessels  arrived,  and  took  their  places  in  the  church. 
As  no  priests  were  present  and  there  was  no  sign  of  a service 
many  of  the  visitors  left  the  church,  but  the  Minister  of 
Marine  and  his  suite  remained  in  their  places  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  No  explanation  was  forthcoming,  though  the 
Vicar  of  Palos  avers  that  he  had  received  no  notice  of  the 
ceremony,  while  the  Mayor  declares  that  he  had  previously 
service  atl°D  t0  the  Vlcar  during  him  to  perform  the 


fjf Tfy  l0fality  haS  its  band  of  worthies;  every  county  its 
olk-lore  its  quaint  stories  and  incidents.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  therefore,  when  a book  treating  of 
these  subjects  is  compiled.  Just  such  a one  is  “ Lancashire 
Characters  and  Places,  ” by  Thomas  Newbigging  (Brook  and 

MrryNai’  ,Mancbestfr;  Simpkin  and  MarfhaU  London) 
Mr.  Newbigging  s book  will,  of  course,  be  of  greater 
interest  to  Lancashire  folk  than  to  the  public  at  large  -but 
such  men  as  John  Cntchley  Prince  and  Edwin  Waugh 
belong  as  much  to  the  nation  as  to  their  own  county,  and  as 

interest6  SketcheS  °f  their  works  wiil  be  read  with 


L°rd  Day-in  Central  and  East  Central  London  is 

most  decidedly  a nuisance  of  the  most  objectionable  kind  ; 
but  an  annual  pageant  or  procession  of  some  kind  in  a 
country  town  or  at  a watering  place  is  a thing  altogether  to 
be  commended  and  heartily  encouraged.  SuclT  a show 

nPnnfnSf  fif  dullness  °f  country  life,  brings  out  the  wealthy 
.Pjieof  the  Plaee,  makes  money  circulate,  pleases  the  people, 
and  throws  small  children  into  ecstacies  of  delight. 

The  magnificent  yacht  Kaiser  Adler,  which  has  brought  the 
German  Emperor  to  our  shores,  is  the  old  Hohenzollern  re- 

?“ed  ^ re‘fiftted*  may  be  imagined,  the  yacht  is  re- 
plete with  comfort  and  convenience,  though  probably  when 
compared  with  the  floating  palace  of  an  American  millionaire 
it  is  very  simple  and  unostentatious.  The  accommodation 
consists  of  a dining-room  which  will  seat  nearly  fifty  g-uests 
and  is  decorated  with  portraits  of  the  Empress  and  her 
family,  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  von  Moltke.  Adjoining 
this  is  a small  smoking  room,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  some 
water  colours,  the  work  of  the  Emperor.  A receiving-room 
and  a bed-room  complete  the  suite  on  the  upper  deck.  On 
le  lower  deck  is  a roomy  writing  and  working  room,  used 
both  by  the  Emperor  and  his  suite. 

Brought  close,  as  we  are  to-day,  with  the  activity  enter- 
prise and  power  of  the  New  World,  noting  its  teemimr 
popujatmn,  and  its  wide-spread  civilisation,  it  seems  scarcelv 
credible  that  only  four  hundred  years  ago  it  was  an  absoffile 
Terra  Incognita,  existing  only,  as  it  was  then  supposed,  in 


‘This  is  not  a medicinal  work  in  any  sense,  but  purely  a 
treatise  on  dietetics,;  says  Dr.  T.  Dutton,  the  autho/of 
Digestion  and  Diet  (Henry  Kimpton,  High  Holborn)  in  the 
preface  to  his  work.  Perhaps  the  book  is  of  more  value  on 
that  very  account.  Many  people,  sufferers  from  that  miser- 
ably depressing  disorder,  indigestion,  especially,  will  throw 
away  books  of  medicine  in  disgust,  while  they  will  read  with 
p asure  and  profit  such  a work  as  “ Digestion  and  Diet.”  The 
reasons  given  both  for  eating  and  refraining  are  clear,  and  the 
whole  matter  is  simply  and  rationally  discussed.  The  very 
simplicity  carries  weight  with  it,  for  every  reader  will  be  able 
to  understand  what  is  written.  Dr.  Dutton  ought,  in  common 

romTndi  °estioS  gra‘'‘Ude  °feVery  dysPeP,ic  “d 


t u r bad  a PeeP>”  writes  a Scotch  correspondent,  “into  what 
I believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  portrait  galleries  to  be 
found  anywhere.  _ It  is  located  on  the  platform  of  the  Central 
Station,  Caledonian  Railway  Glasgow,  and  is  the  sanctum  of 

that  ^ta°tige  F^uhan?°n’  the  well-known  superintendent  of 

W th  nea  n f ? f * ^ ^ thid<ly  Studded  as  Possible 

with  neat  Oxford  frames  containing  the  portraits  of  nieh 
upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen,  both  local  and  other- 

lW1Se‘  r Ihfy  'n?Iude  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Salis- 
biiry  Lord  WoLeley  and  a few  others,  who  have  honoured 
Mr.  Larquharson  with  their  portraits  and  autograph  letters, 
thanking  him  for  his  personal  attention  when  they  visited  the 
city  and  passed  through  the  Central  Station.” 

The  subject  of  colour-blindness  has  of  late  years  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
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men  holding  responsible  posts  on  railways  were  devoid  of  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  one  colour  from  another,  it  was  felt 
that  the  public  safety  demanded  that  some  test  should  be 
applied,  and  an  examining  committee  on  colour-blindness  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  sixteen  surgeons  engaged  in  ophthalmic 
practice.  From  their  report  we  find  that  the  percentage  of 
colour-blindness  is  very  much  larger  in  males  than  in  females, 
not  only  numerically,  but  also  in  degree.  Among  the  females 
the  most  marked  examples  of  this  form  of  blindness  occurred 
among  those  of  Jewish  extraction,  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  the  inmates  of  deaf  and  dumb  asylums.  It 
was  also  noticeable  that  the  lower  those  examined  were  in 
the  social  scale  the  greater  was  the  lack  of  quickness  in 
colour  perception.  

This  fact  has  an  obvious  explanation,  the  untutored  eye  of 
the  savage  craves  for  brilliant  and  even  crude  colouring  ; but 
as  the  savage  emerges  into  civilization  so  his  taste  becomes 
improved,  and  he  learns  to  appreciate  the  more  subdued 
tints.  So  even  in  the  less  strongly  marked  division  of  society 
at  large.  The  cultivated  eye  can  more  easily  make  distinc- 
tion between  the  various  colours.  In  a few  years  time,  the 
teaching  in  our  Board  Schools  should  take  effect,  and  colour- 
blindness  be  in  some  measure  a thing  of  the  past,  for  the 
infant  classes  are  now  instructed  in  the  distinguishing  of 
colours  by  the  Kindergarten  system. 


A teetotal  pleasure-steamer  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary  ; 
and  yet  such  a vessel  is  to  be  found  on  the  Firth  of  the 
Clyde.  Under  the  command  of  Captain  Williamson,  she 
has  attained  a popularity  second  to  none  of  the  boats  that 
belong  to  this  route. 


The  “bill  of  fare”  daily  presented  to  our  soldiers  has, 
without  doubt,  very  considerably  improved  during  the  last 
few  years ; but  we  gather  that  there  is  much  amelioration 
needed  in  the  dietary  of  our  seamen.  Complaint  is  said  to  be 
made  of  the  quality  of  the  salt  beef ; and  the  suggestion  is 
offered  that  bread  might  be  baked  for  the  sailors’  use  while  at 
sea,  and  issued  instead  of  the  hard  unpalatable  biscuit,  of 
which  the  old  joke  goes  that  the  rats  ate  the  grindstones  apd 
left  the  biscuits.  With  proper  appliances,  and  a qualified 
baker,  there  should  be  no  reason  for  not  granting  to  our 
Jolly  Jack  Tars  this  small  indulgence. 


Recently  a woman  died  from  glanders,  brought  about,  it 
was  supposed,  through  using  water  from  a pail  that  had 
previously  been  used  for  a glandered  horse.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  number  of  horses  suffering  from  this  most 
infectious  complaint  might  be  greatly  reduced  if  precautions 
were  taken  to  see  that  the  drinking  troughs  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis  were  allowed  to  continuously  overflow. 
This,  it  is  understood,  is  not  done,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  an  animal  suffering  from  glanders  which  drinks  from  a 
trough  leaves  behind  on  the  surface  of  the  water  that  which 
is  liable  to  cause  other  horses  that  follow  to  suffer  from  the 
same  terrible  complaint.  Those  who  provide  these  troughs 
would  do  well  to  give  the  matter  their  consideration, 
especially  as  no  one  gainsays  that  they  are  actuated  by  other 
than  the  most  humane  motives. 


The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company  have  just 
lost  one  of  their  oldest  servants.  Everyone  who  visited 
Bramber,  a historical  old  spot  half-way  between  Brighton  and 
Horsham,  with  its  castle  ruins,  its  moat,  and  other  evidences 
of  the  remote  past,  became  acquainted  with  old  Fairhall,  the 
stationmaster,  as  he  was  familiarly  and  not  discourteously 
'ailed.  The  old  man  had  filled  the  position  for  many  years  ; 
but  the  one  thing  that  rendered  him  more  particularly  an 
‘ object  of  interest  ” to  the  passengers  on  this  line  was  that 
le  was  never  seen  on  the  platform,  winter  or  summer,  without  a 
lower  in  his  buttonhole.  “Let’s  see  if  Fairhall  has  got  his 
rnttonhole,”  would  often  he  the  expression  heard  as  the  train 


approached  the  station.  And  sure  enough,  when  the  plat- 
form was  reached,  there  would  be  old  Fairhall,  as  erect  as  a 
statue,  with  his  buttonhole.  He  was  a man  passionately 
fond  of  roses  ; and  the  show  of  roses  at  the  front  and  bacK  of 
his  residence  at  the  station  was  a sight  worth  seeing  during 
the  summer  months.  As  a rule,  the  buttonhole  consisted  of 
his  favourite  flower. 

Any  steps  taken  for  the  encouragement  of  British  Musical 
Art  are  deserving  of  commendation.  For  this  reason  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Methven,  Simpson  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  have  decided  to 
offer  certain  prizes  for  meritorious  work.  The  competitors 
must  be  British  subjects,  but  not  necessarily  residing  in 
Great  Britain.  They  can  compete  for  all  or  any  of  the  prizes, 
which  are  four  in  number  : £100  for  the  best  cantata,  sacrec. 
or  secular  ; £2$  for  the  best  set  of  twelve  two-part  songs , 

£ 10  for  the  best  song  ; and  a similar  sum  for  the  best  set  o 
waltzes.  The  works  intended  for  competition  must  be  sent 
in  not  later  than  the  31st  December  next. 

One  tale  is  good  until  another  is  told.  The  paragraph  as 
to  Mr.  Panmure  Gordon  and  his  four  hundred  pairs  of 
trousers  has  elicited  from  a correspondent  the  following 
equally  amusing  reminiscence  : — 

" On  the  afternoon  of  the  arrival  in  London  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of 
New  York,  some  eleven  years  ago,  I went  with  him  to  a tailor  in  Sack- 
ville  Street  (Wiseman  by  name).  In  my  presence  he  then  and  there 
ordered  seventy-two  pairs  of  trousers,  together  with  numerous  other 
garments.  These  orders  were  doubled  and  quadrupled  before  his  return 
a fortnight  later.  Mr.  Smith  came  to  see  the  sights  of  London,  but  his 
time  was  fully  occupied,  and  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  London 
was  his  hotel  and  the  tailor’s  premises  in  Sackville  Street,  where,  at  both 
places,  he  was  continually  in  the  hands  of  the  fitter.  Mr.  Smith  vao 
then  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Gerald,  and  Martin,  his 
associates  being  Jay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk.  Before  leaving  London  he  ga\e 
a douceur  to  every  man  and  boy  in  the  tailor’s  employ,  and  none  of  them 
got  less  than  a 4 fiver.'  In  1883  I mentioned  the  above  to  Addison  Cam- 
mack,  the  great  4 bear  ’ operator,  and  he  informed  me  it  was  a case  of  the 
4 shoemaker  sticking  to  his  last,’  as  Henry  Smith  had  commenced  life 
as  a tailor ; and  he  further  informed  me  that  the  entire  upper  part  of  Ins 
country  residence  in  New  Jersey  was  fitted  up  superbly  and  lined  with 
camphor  wood,  where  thousands  of  new  garments  were  to  be  seen  hang- 
ing in  their  places,  never  to  be  used." 

Cooking  by  electricity  was  first  introduced  to  the  public  at 
the  recent  Electrical  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
idea  is  now  followed  up  at  the  International  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition, several  demonstration  lectures  being  given  during  each 
week.  The  batterie  de  cuisine  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a long 
narrow  shallow  box  of  metal,  which  may  be  placed  on  any 
table  or  convenient  place  for  cooking.  At  intervals  are  slight 
hollows  into  which  saucepans,  stewpans,  or  kettles  may  be 
placed ; beneath  these  hollows  the  electric  current  is  checked 
until  it  turns  the  wires  through  which  it  passes  red  hot,  and 
as  this  heat  does  not  effect  the  surrounding  metal,  the  cook 
has  the  benefit  of  carrying  on  her  operations  in  a cool 
atmosphere.  Frying,  boiling,  steaming  and  stewing  can  all 
be  carried  on  admirably  ; but  ovens  are  now  being  con- 
structed in  which  baking  and  roasting  can  be  done  equally  as 
well,  and  with  this  great  advantage  over  the  old  methods, 
that  owing  to  no  combustion  taking  place,  and  therefore  no 
consumption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  the  cooking  is  done  in  an 
absolutely  pure  atmosphere. 

The  fee  question  at  our  theatres  has  been  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  for  a time ; but  once  more  it  makes  its  appearance 
in  a somewhat  militant  form.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
has  been  the  public’s  champion,  but  on  this  occasion  he  un- 
fortunately got  cast  in  damages  for  publishing  an  imprudent 
letter  which  the  jury  deemed  to  be  a libel.  It  is  a sorry  lot  to 
pose  as  a champion  of  the  public  rights  if,  in  the  moment  of 
defeat,  you  are  deserted.  Mr.  Jones  was  actuated  by  motives 
that  were  decidedly  in  the  public  interest  ; and  it  was,  per- 
haps, unfortunate  that  his  zeal  outran  his  discretion.  Still 
the  fact  remains  that  he  was  trying  to  rid  the  Avenue 
Theatre,  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  he  was  lessee  of  a 
system  that  is  g£»erally  reprehended. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  impossible,  from  a public 
point  of  view,  to  acquiesce  in  the  fee  system  at  many  of  the 
West-End  theatres  of  London,  however  much  the  managers 
might  be  able  to  defend  it.  The  public  pay  the  sum 
demanded  of  them  in  order  to  pass  into  the  theatre  ; and  it 
's  only  fair  that  the  management  should  carry  out  their  part 
of  the  contract  by  providing  the  visitors  not  only  with  seats, 
but  also  with  programmes  to  enable  them  to  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  performance.  To  charge  extra  for  a 
programme  is  like  asking  the  visitor  to  pay  over  again  for 
his  seat. 

It  was  in  attempting  to  stop  this  system  that  Mr.  Jones 
got  at  loggerheads  with  the  contractor ; and  it  is  but  one 
step  more  to  the  law  courts.  The  effect,  of  the  trial,  in 
which  Mr.  Jones  was  mulcted  in  damages,  should  be  beneficial 
to  the  public  at  large,  as  it  will  bring  the  question  once  more 
to  the  front,  and  therefore  we  think  that,  as  it  is  the  public 
and  not  Mr.  Jones  who  will  reap  any  benefit  that  may 
eventually  accrue,  the  latter  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  put  his  hand  deep  into  his  pocket,  but  that  his  efforts  should 
meet  with  just  recognition.  Sturdy  John  Hollingshead  years 
ago,  at  the  Gaiety,  set  his  back  up  against  the  fee  system — 
“ Take  a programme  and  pay  no  fees  ” he  had  printed  on  the 
bill  of  entertainment  every  night ; and  so  abolished  at  least  in 
one  theatre  this  objectionable  practice. 

The  proposed  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  has  been 
started  at  Brighton,  with  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Dr.  Ewart) 
as  the  first  President.  The  radius  to  be  covered  by  the 
Society  will  be  fifteen  miles.  This  will  include  many  much 
frequented  and  favourite  spots.  In  striking  comparison  to 
this  legitimate  mode  of  procedure  in  regard  to  matters  that 
may  affect  the  public  weal,  is  the  disgraceful  exhibition  at 
Leyton.  As  a Bank  Holiday  diversion,  those  who  call  them- 
selves the  commoners,  assisted  by  the  usual  fry,  who  are 
never  backward  when  on  mischief  bent,  proceeded  to 
“ remove  ” certain  alleged  obstructions  placed  by  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company  on  the  Leyton  Lammas  Lands. 
Th  ere  might  have  been  no  objection  if  the  commoners  had 
confined  themselves  to  simply  removing  the  so-called  ob- 
structions by  way  of  protest.  Then  the  matter  could  have 
been  fought  out  in  the  law  courts,  if  necessary.  It  is  highly 
probable  it  will  find  its  way  there  now  ; but  the  fact  that  the 
commoners,  or  the  roughs,  not  content  with  removing  the 
obstructions,  deliberately  destroyed  them,  will  not  increase 
the  sympathy  that  might  otherwise  have  been  extended  to 
them.  The  vindication  of  public  rights  is  one  thing  ; to  resort 
to  mob  law  and  wilful  destruction  is  quite  another. 

We  read  in  the  Baltimore  Sunday  News  that  genial  Mr. 
Toole  “ has  proposed  to  convert  the  roof  of  his  theatre  into  a 
summer  garden  for  the  presentation  of  English  opera.  The 
project,”  we  are  informed,  “ is  to  make  the  garden  similar  to 
that  on  the  roof  of  the  New  York  Casino.”  The  news.seemed 
far  too  good  to  be  true.  Southampton  Street  is  but  a stone’s 
throw  from  King  William  Street,  Strand,  and,  in  order  to  set 
all  doubt  at  rest,  Mr.  Lee,  the  manager,  was  sought.  He 
read  the  paragraph  and  then  smiled.  “ One  of  the  funniest 
things  I have -read  for  some  time,”  he  exclaimed.  “What 
funny  people  those  Americans  are.  A casino  and  English 
opera  on  our  roof!  Well,  if  you  ask  me,  I don’t  think  that 
roof  would  take  to  it  kindly.  No,  there  is  not  a word  of 
truth  in  it.  I cannot  think  where  they  could  have  picked  up 
such  an  idea.”  Nor  anyone  else  who  knows  Toole’s 
Theatre.  It  must  be  that  the  correspondent  has  mistaken 
the  New  Palace  Theatre  for  Toole’s.  The  roof  of  the  first 
named  colossal  edifice  will  later  on  be  crowned  by  a winter 
garden  of  surpassing  beauty.  By  the  way,  “ Walker, 
London,”  is  well  on  to  the  200th  performance,  and  the 
rollicking  fun  on  the  houseboat  still  continues  to  delight  good 
audiences. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  when  it 
is  finished,  will  prove  a financial  success.  Enough  money 


has  already  been  expended  to  fully  warrant  such  a result. 
The  Manchester  Corporation  have  advanced  three  millions, 
and  now  another  million  and  a quarter  are  required.  And 
this  is  not  all.  Further  sums  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  added 
to  the  estimates  to  meet  reasonable  contingencies.  At  least, 
this  is  what  the  directors  say  who  represent  the  Corporation. 


It  is  announced  that  the  public  electric  works  in  St. 
Pancras  pay  their  own  expenses,  including  interest  upon 
loans,  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  charge  being 
made  upon  the  rates  in  respect  thereto.  This  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  those  other  towns  who  are  their  own 
“ undertakers.”  But  what  will  be  said  of  those  authorities 
who  have  handed  over  the  concern  to  a company  for  a 
number  of  years  ? Islington  is  one  of  the  latest  on  the  list 
that  proposes  to  provide  her  own  electric  light,  and  profit  by 
the  experience  of  other  places. 

From  choir  boy  to  knight.  This  is  the  happy  and  enviable 
position  of  Sir  Joseph  Barnby.  He  has  raised  himself  to 
his  high  position  in  the  world  of  music  solely  by  his  own 
talents  and  ability.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  will  be  among  those 
who  will  rejoice  with  Sir  Joseph,  and  offer  his  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  new  knight.  Sir  Arthur  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  his  friend  for  kindly  services  rendered  during  his 
illness. 


A retired  captain  in  the  Army  is  spending  nine  weeks 
in  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  prisons.  This  “ gallant  ” soldier, 
with  two  boon  companions,  behaved  in  a ruffianly 
manner  in  a public-house  in  Leicester  Square ; and  when 
remonstrated  with,  abused  the  barmaid,  struck  the  land- 
lord, and  tripped  and  bit  the  policeman  who  took  him  to 
the  station.  But  oh,  what  a difference  in  the  morning ! 
Then  there  was  repentance ; but  it  was  too  late.  If 
retired  officers  behave  like  ruffians,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  deserts  accorded  to  the  coarsest  of  offenders. 
We  cannot  but  feel  glad  that  Mr.  Hannay  was  firm 
enough  to  refuse  to  listen  to  those  who  asked  that  the  imprison- 
ment should  be  commuted  to  a fine. 


The  opinions  expressed  in  these  columns  as  to  plunging  the 
face  in  water  with  the  eyes  open  appear  to  excite  consider- 
able interest  among  our  numerous  readers.  A Southend 
correspondent  combats  the  statement  of  Mr.  Browning,  the 
optician,  but,  like  a sensible  man,  he  is  open  to  conviction. 
He  can  keep  his  eyes  open  under  water,  but  after  the  state- 
ment made  he  says  he  shall  not  often  do  it.  Perhaps,  after 
reading  the  confirmation  by  an  eminent  oculist  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Browning,  he  will  be  still  further  convinced 
that  it  is  advisable  not  to  do  it  at  all. 


What’s  this?  “If  you  are  going  to  admit  those  horrid 
advertisements,  I am  done  with  you" — and  written  to  us,  on 
the  back  of  a postcard,  too  ! My  d-?ar  sir,  this  is  really  too 
bad.  Such  a threat  is  appalling.  It  makes  us  feel  positively 
uncomfortable.  If  we  should  fail  to  bring  the  present  number 
up  “ to  the  mark,”  and  in  fit  and  proper  condition,  we  shall 
certainly  lay  the  blame  upon  you.  Fancy  having  to  go  through 
a week’s  work  with  such  a threat  hanging  over  our  heads. 
Please  be  merciful.  You  see  we  are  not  displeased  with  you. 
All  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  you  to  withdraw  that  terrible 
threat.  It  troubles  us  to  think  of  the  amount  of  self-denial 
it  will  entail  to  keep  you  from  your  favourite  yellow- 
and-black. 


Imagine,  for  one  moment,  that  you  determine  to  put  your 
threat  into  execution.  Wednesday  will  come  as  sure  as  the 
night  follows  the  day.  In  your  daily  meanderings  you  will 
probably  pass  many  newsvendors ; you  may  have  to  call  at 
more  than  one  railway  station  ; but  wherever  you  go  the 
yellow-and-black  will  stare  you  in  the  face.  As  you  very  well 
know,  it  is  everywhere  to  be  seen.  You  go  to  the  bookstall 
to  make  a purchase ; the  yellow  and-black,  in  the  prominent 
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position  which  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons’  assistants  always 
so  considerately  give  it,  will  be  an  unspeakable  and  silent 
reproach  to  you.  It  will  tantalise  you  beyond  endurance. 
You  will  have  an  irresistible  longing  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents. 

Will  you  be  able  to  resist  the  longing  ? But  your  threat ! 
No,  my  friend ; be  more  charitable  for  your  own  sake,  and 
for  your  own  peace  of  mind  ; if  not  for  ours.  We  are  chari- 
tably disposed  towards  you ; reciprocate  the  feeling  Cast 
your  threat  to  the  winds.  Forget  that  you  ever  wrote  it. 

“ Live  and  let  live  ;”  let’s  shake  hands  and  be  friends. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  be  able  to  afford  to  give 
you  Sala’s  Journal  comprised  of  best  cream  laid  paper  or 
antique  vellum  printed  in  gold,  and,  to  please  you,  confine  our 
advertisement  sheet  to  the  back  cover  only,  and  also  to  give  our 
readers  every  week  a present  of  a handsome  piece  of  jewellery, 
a silk  umbrella,  a set  of  Russian  sables,  or  any  other  luxury 
they  might  happen  to  stand  in  need  of;  but  Ruin  lies  that 
way.  We  have  an  affection  for  all  our  readers,  for  the  reason 
that  they  like  us  and  patronise  our  wares  ; but  for  the  same 
reason  we  like  our  advertisers;  and  it  is  the  two  patrons 
combined  that  make  our  mill  go  round  so  merrily  as  it  does. 

Once  again  have  Messrs.  Geo.  R.  Sims  and  Robert 
Buchanan  put  their  heads  together  and  evolved  another 
successful  drama  for  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  This  time  it  is  of 
the  regular  old  Adephi  style,  and  English  sentiment  throbs  in 
every  word  that  is  spoken.  The  chords  of  sympathy  once 
struck,  the  “gods”  eagerly  devour  every  situation  in  the 
“ Lights  of  Home,”  from  the  time  when  the  hero  (Mr.  Bellew) 
makes  his  first  entrance  to  the  last  detail,  when  the  falsely- 
accused  stands  proudly  by  his  enemy  and  hears  himsel 
cleared  of  every  doubt,  while  his  fond  and  trusting  young 
wife  throws  herself  into  the  beautiful  white  arms  that  our  hero 
is  so  fond  of  showing  on  every  possible  occasion. 


But  why  Mr.  Bellew  should  be  wearing  a muslin  shirt  when 
he  is  shipwrecked  is  not  exactly  clear.  Do  sailors  wear 
such  things  under  their  uniform,  we  wonder,  so  that  they  will 
be  looking  nicely  “got  up”  in  case  of  shipwreck  ? Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  as  the  wronged  but  yielding  Tress  Purvis, 
is  always  picturesque,  if  a trifle  monotonus  in  her  speech, 
is  a dreary  part  to  play  night  after  night,  but  Mrs.  Campbell 
must  feel  that  she  has  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  audience 
with  her  in  every  scene  in  which  she  appears,  and,  natura  y, 
this  will  atone  for  the  weariness  of  impersonating  poor  i ress 
Purvis.  

Miss  Evelyn  Millard  unfortunately  conveys  the  impression 
of  being  somewhat  too  artificial,  which,  to  a certain  extent, 
detracts  from  the  interest  that  would  otherwise  centre  in  her 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Clara  Jecks  is,  as  at  all  times, 
bright,  cheerful,  and  clever.  Mr.  -Lionel  Rignold  is  the  funny 
man.  He  is  intensely  droll  and  speaks  his  lines  with  exce  - 
lent  effect.  Mr.  W.  A.  Elliott— a thoroughly  good  actor- 
makes  a decided  hit  as  Dave  Purvis.  At  the  opening  perform- 
ance everyone  appeared  pleased,  and  genuine  applause  was 
bestowed  on  actors,  managers,  and  authors,  after  the  final 
fall  of  the  curtain.  Since  then  there  has  been  a large 
audience  at  each  representation,  and  there  is  no^ doubt  that 
the  “ Lights  of  Home ” will  continue  to  “shine  for  a long 
time  to  come  at  the  Adelphi.  The  piece  is  splendid  y 
mounted,  no  expense  being  spared,  and  the  result  is  eminently 
satisfactory. 

“ Better  late  than  never,”  even  in  church ; so  evidently 
thought  a tall  bishop,  who,  coming  in  late,  manfully 
climbed  over  the  red  rope  which  acted  as  a barrier  m the  aisle 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  the  Convocation 
Service  held  on  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament.  Both 
the  service  and  the  sermon  were  in  Latin,  the  sonorous 


character  of  the  language  lending  great  dignity  to  the 
familiar  service.  

It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Princess  Marie 
of  Edinburgh  is  a member  of  the  Greek  Church.  She  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  principles  and  faith  of  the  Church 
of  England;  in  the  religion  of  her  father,  not  that  of  her 
mother. 

The  Roumanian  newspapers  were  the  first  to  spread  the  false 

report,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  King,  who  wished  the 

heir  to  the  throne  to  marry  an  English  and  not  a Kussian 
princess.  So  little  Russian  is  there  in  the  Princess  Mane 
that  the  Russians  are  seriously  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  her 
becoming,  some  day,  Queen  of  Roumama.  Of  all  the 
European  powers,  Russia  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  con- 
gratulated the  King  and  Queen  of  Roumama  on  their  nephew  s 
betrothal. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumama— “Carmen  Sylva,”  to  call  the 
roval  lady  by  her  literary  name — is  as  much  displeased  at  the 
betrothal  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  himself;  but  from  very 
different  reasons.  The  Queen  still  desires  that  her  nephew 
should  marry  her  former  lady  of  honour  and  literary  coadjutor, 
Mademoiselle  Valaresco.  The  nephew,  himself,  has  entirely 
abandoned  the  idea,  which  was  never  a happy  one.  Mademoi- 
selle Valaresco  was  the  only  young  woman  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing;  and  she  was  in  his  eyes  t e 
representation  of  the  female  sex  in  general.  Naturally  t 
he  fell  in  love  with  her  ; and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  several  years  older  than  he  is,  and,  though  intelligent,  clever, 
and  agreeable,  by  no  means  beautiful. 

On  the  betrothal  being  made  public,  the  Roumanian 
Ministers,  as  a matter  of  course,  congratulated  the  Queen  ; 
but  she  took  no  notice  of  their  congratulations,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  has  in  no  way  responded  to  them. 

Sala’s  Journal  seems  to  be  read  at  Bucharest,  and  even  to 
exercise  a certain  influence  at  the  Roumanian  Court.  It  may 
be  only  a concidence,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  publica- 
tion  of  our  article  on  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  has  been 
followed  by  the  King  of  Roumama  sending  him  the  Order 
of  Merit  of  the  First  Class. 


It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens.  When  Partner  wrote 
the  sketch  detailing  the  chief  incidents  in  the  career  ol 
Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  she’,  little  thought  that  the 
“ enterprising  printer  ” who  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Pasquin  was  still  in  the  flesh.  But  so  it  is, 
and  that  “enterprising  printer”  has  been  so  kind  as  to  inform 
us  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Brookes,  although  he  has  not  departed 
from  this  more  or  less  wicked  world  (long  life  to  him  still  is 
the  wish  of  both  Self  and  Partner),  has  at  least  retired 
from  hard  work,  and  from  his  rural  retreat  in  Essex  he 
writes  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  what  was  written.  He 
recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago  when  the 
was  started— and  abandoned.  He  says  that  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards  then  dwelt  in  Southampton  Street— was  it  not  the 

premises  now  used  as  the  offices  of  ^ s J°URNA^ 

Mr.  Edwards  ?— and  he  is  pleased  to  think  that  of  the  lit tie 
« crew  ” Mr.  Edwards  still  remains  besides  himself  to  tell  the 
tale  He  is  an  old  man  now,  but  he  is  able  to  say  that  the 
world  has  not  dealt  unkindly  with  him.”  How  many  more 
would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  say  the  same . 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  this  week  of 
£1  6s.  6d.  towards  our  Children’s  Penny  Fund  :-From 
G C (Graham  Road,  6th  donation),  2s.  6d.;  J. 
(Brighton)  5s.;  E.N.,2S.6d.;  A Thank  Offering  from  the 
Massie  Children,  as.  ; Alex ^and  Nannie j,  3 s.;  Gipsy  and 
Madge,  as.  6d. ; M.  A.  C.  (Roundhay),  is.  6d. , Labora  et 
Ora,  as.  6d.;  E.  G.  B.  (Duffield),  5*  ^ ^ Partner< 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

XI. 

ITOR/WAY. 

Year  by  year  Norway  is  attracting  more  English  visitors  and 
is  becoming  more  popular  as  a health  resort.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  Travelling  in  Norway  is  cheap.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  largely  spoken — at  least,  throughout  the  most 
popular  routes.  The  Norwegians  are  not  alone  a courteous 
*nd  affable  people,  and  most  willing  to  oblige  and  to  encourage 
strangers,  but  they  are,  proverbially  honest  and  hospitable. 
They  combine  all  these  qualities  with  the  stolidity  and  in- 
dependence of  our  Scotch  fellow-countrymen.  When  we  add 
to  these  inviting  traits  of  national  character  in  its  people  the 
unsurpassed  scenery  of  the  country  itself,  the  facility  with 
which  we  reach  it — more  particularly  since  the  Wilson  line 
of  steamers  from  Hull  have  opened  the  path  across  the  North 
Sea — we  have  an  explanation  of  the  great  increase  of  holiday 
visitors  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

The  great  advance  made  in  recent  years  in  hotel  accommo- 
dation throughout  Norway  has  brought  travelling  there,  for 
those  who  do  not  care  to  rough  it,  into  favourable  competition 
with  other  continental  countries.  Also  the  innumerable 
steamship  and  yatching  cruises  which  are  run  at  this  time  of 
year  afford  a most  enjoyable  means  of  seeing  its  fjords  and 
islands. 

There  are,  however,  special  features  in  Norwegian  scenery 
and  travel  that  offer  inducements  to  the  exhausted  brain- 
worker or  worried  business  man  ; and  many  the  sufferer  from 
nerve-tire,  with  irritably  aching  brain  and  heart,  we  have  sent 
for  a short  spin  in  Norway,  who  has  returned  a different 
being  after  his  fortnight’s  or  three  weeks’  run  through  this  land 
of  the  fjord,  fos,  and  fjeld.  There  he  has  the  most  varied 
combination  of  water-ways,  cut  deep  between  the  rugged 
mountains,  with  their  bold  outlines  and  marvellous  wealth  of 
colour,  rising  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet,  towering  pre- 
cipitously above  the  dark  and  awe-inspiring  depths  of  the 
fjords  beneath — depths  at  times  so  narrow  that  they  impart 
not  a sensation  of  wonder  only,  but  of  gloom  also,  to  the 
visitor,  as,  for  instance,  the  famous  Naero  and  Geiranger 
Fjords. 

Yes,  Norway  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  foss,  or  waterfall. 
•These  majestic  waterfalls  and  cascades  exceed  in  grandeur 
and  number  any  other  in  Europe,  while  every  now  and  then 
we  come  on  lakes  of  unrivalled  beauty,  buried  away  amidst 
hills  clothed  with  birch  and  pine,  and  the  waters  of  many  of 
which  teem  with  fish,  thus  offering  to  the  enthusiastic  angler 
a special  source  of  recreation.  To  the  geologist,  Norway 
has  its  peculiar  features  of  interest  in  tracing  the  origin  of  its 
fjords,  old  sea  levels,  and  marvellous  ancient  glaciation,  and  the 
lover  of  Alpine  flora  will  be  rewarded  in  his  search  for  speci- 
mens of  these  lovely  plants,  for  he  will  find  many  of  the  rarer 
and  richer  kinds  in  Norway  (though  too  late  in  the  season  at  this 
time  of  year). 

Yet  not  in  all  these  natural  advantages  of  unsurpassed 
panoramic  effect  does  the  peculiar  charm  of  Norway  lie. 
They  do  not  cling  around  the  memories  and  touch  the  imagi- 
nation in  subsequent  mental  rehearsals  of  the  events  of  one’s 
tour  in  the  same  way  that  the  extraordinary  and  thrilling 
effects  of  the  atmospheric  changes  and  the  play  of  nature’s 
forces  do.  The  artist,  indeed,  has  done  much  to  excite  the 
imagination  and  arouse  the  interest  in  this  land  where 
daylight  reigns  supreme  and  shadows  never  fall.  Per- 
haps it  is  to  the  pen  rather  than  to  the  brush  that  we 
may  attribute  the  great  increase  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Norway  is  regarded  by  modern  travellers  and 
health-seekers.  Who  can  read  Froude’s  description  of  the 
fjords  in  his  “ Essays  on  Norway  ” and  not  long  to  gaze  on 
the  natural  pictures  he  so  vividly  portrays  in  words.  And 
certainly  not  behind  any  who  have  thus  painted  the  trans- 
formation scenes  of  this  Norse  land  is  Marie  Corelli.  Not 
overdrawn  is  her  description  in  “Thelma”  of  the  effects  of 
the  Midnight  Sun  on  the  great  Fall  of  Njedegorze : “No 


longer  a sweeping  flow  of  white  foam,  it  had  changed  to  a 
sparkling  shower  of  rubies,  as  though  some  great  genie,  tired  of 
his  treasures,  were  flinging  them  away  by  giant  handfuls,  in 
the  most  reckless  haste  and  lavish  abundance.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  cascade  a crimson  vapour  arose,  like  smoke 
from  flame,  and  the  whirling  rapids,  deeply  red  for  the  most 
part,  darkened  here  and  there  into  an  olive  green  flecked  with 
gold,  while  the  spray  tossed  high  over  interrupting  rocks  and 
boulders,  glittered  as  it  fell  like  small  fragments  of  broken 
opal.  . . . The  whole  landscape  was  transformed — the 

tall  trees,  rustling  and  swaying  in  the  now  boisterous  wind, 
took  all  flickering  tints  of  colour  on  their  trunks  and  leaves — 
the.  grey  stones  and  pebbles  turned  to  lumps  of  gold  and  heaps 
of  diamonds.” 

Nor  is  that  other  picture  overdrawn  of  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation scene  of  the  “ meeting  of  night  and  morning,”  when, 
within  the  space  of  a few  minutes,  the  aspect  of  the  heavens 
had  completely  changed.  The  burning  scarlet  and  violet 
hues  had  all  melted  into  a transparent  yet  brilliant  shade  of 
pale  mauve— as  delicate  as  the  inner  tint  of  lilac  blossom — 
and  across  this  stretched  two-wing  shaped  gossamer  clouds 
of  watery  green,  fringed  with  soft  primrose.  Between  these 
clouds,  as  opaline  in  lustre  as  those  of  a dragon  fly,  the  face 
of  the  sun  shone  like  a shield  of  polished  gold,  while  his  rays, 
piercing  spear-like  through  the  varied  tints  of  emerald,  brought 
an  unearthly  radiance  over  the  landscape. 

The  route  we  take  by  preference  is  that  from  Hull  to 
Bergen  and  Stavanger,  and  from  thence  through  the  lovely 
Bratlandsdal  Valley,  to  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  There  we 
reach  Odde,  charmingly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Stor 
Fjord,  a branch  of  the  famed  Hardanger.  We  visit  the 
Skjaeggedal  waterfall  and  the  Buerbrae  glacier,  the  latter 
of  which  is  within  easy  walking  distance.  At  the  Har- 
danger hotel  at  Odde,  the  most  fastidious  visitor  will  find 
every  want  satisfied.  From  Odde  we  go  by  steamer  to  Eide, 
at  the  end  of  the  fjord  of  that  name  (also  a branch  of  the 
Hardanger),  calling  on  our  way  at  many  places  of  interest. 
At  Eide,  Mailand’s  splendid  hotel  will  be  found  to  be  replete 
with  every  luxury,  and  most  comfortable.  While  here  we 
may  visit  the  picturesque  Ose  Fjord  and  ascend  the  Oxen 
Fjeld. 

Our  course  now  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  Sogne  Fjord, 
which  we  reach  by  Vossvangen  and  the  celebrated  Naerodal 
Valley.  This  drive  carries  us  by  lovely  lakes,  beneath  rugged 
precipices,  and  past  numerous  waterfalls,  the  rainbow  sprays 
of  which  are  scintillating  in  the  rays  of  the  Norwegian  sun. 
At.Vossvangen  is  another  palatial  hotel,  whose  courteous  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Fleischer,  we  have  special  reasons  for  thanking. 
We  now  are  off  for  Stalheim,  where  we  get  that  magnificent 
view,  unsurpassed  in  Norway,  down  the  Nserodal  Valley,  the 
winding  road  along  which  is  a triumph  of  engineering  skill. 
High  above  is  the  domed  summit  of  the  Tordalsnut.  We 
have  driven  down  the  road  in  a carriole  on  an  unclouded 
summer  evening,  delaying  here  and  there  to  take  in  some 
point  of  special  beauty,  no  spot  in  Europe  affording  more 
present  enjoyment  and  pleasurable  recollections.  We  arrive 
at  Gudvangen,at  the  head  of  the  Naero  Fjord,  at  the  close  of 
this  glorious  drive. 

Here  we  find  the  steamer  for  Balholm.  The  Naero 
Fjord  is  a terminal  branch  of  the  great  Sogne  Fjord,  which 
extends  its  arms  over  100  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  We 
now  have  a choice  of  routes,  but  as  we  write  for  those  with 
limited  time,  we  advise  that  by  Balholm,  one  of  Norway’s 
most  important  health  resorts,  and  delightfully  situated  for 
headquarters.  Here  we  may  take  a rest  for  a few  days,  or 
go  back  to  Bergen.  Those  who  have  some  more  days  to 
spare  may  go  from  Gudvangen  to  Lacdalsorn,  at  the  head 
of  the  Laerdals  Fjord,  and  from  here  make  an  excursion  to 
the  ancient  (13th  century)  church  of  Borgund,  one  of  the 
Norse  wooden  stave-kirkes,  the  origin  of  which,  whether 
heathen  or  Christian,  is  so  involved  in  mystery. 

Finally,  we  may  remind  all  intending  visitors  that  they  ob- 
tain all  the  best  information  as  to  routes  through  Mr.  Bennett’s 
offices  in  Bergen,  Christiania  and  Throndhjem.  Reflex. 
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CHILD  OF  THE  ROSES. 


BY 

Mdlle.  CADIOT  DE  PRATZ. 

Far,  far  away,  in  a land  of  sunshine  and  sweet  perfumes, 
dwelt  a sad  and  solitary  monarch  named  King  Adrima.  Sad 
and  lonely  indeed  he  was,  for  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
vast  dominions  there  lived  no  other  human  being  but  him  to 
inhale  the  sweet  perfumes  of  the  balmy  air  and  grow  good  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  happy  Sun. 

His  subjects  were  floral  and  not  human,  but  perhaps  he 
did  not  lose  much  by  the  change,  for  King  Adrima  held  the 
sceptre  over  the  whole  vast  domain  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Roses.  The  innocent  white  May  roses  were  his  virgin  hand- 
maidens, and  the  glorious  crimson  full-blown  flowers  were 
the  gorgeous  blushing  ladies  of  his  Court. 

Twelve  thorny  old  yellow  roses  formed  his  Cabinet,  and  his 
Parliament — like  all  Parliaments — was  a composition  of  all 
shades. 

Years  ago,  in  the  good  old  times,  when  there  had  been 
fairies  on  the  earth,  one  of  the  good  people  had  changed  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land  into  roses,  and  had  given  them  this 
far-olf  territory  for  their  kingdom  for  ever,  on  the  sole  condi- 
tion that  never  should  a mortal  be  beloved  by  them. 

But  if  one  single  rose  forgot  the  condition,  the  reign  of  the 
roses  would  be  at  an  end.  Yet  King  Adrima  was  not  happy, 
though  he  reigned  over  this  delightful  country  and  breathed 
the  ever-perfumed  love  of  his  loyal  subjects.  He  had  no 
tender  consort  to  share  his  joys  and  woes;  no  gallant  prince 
bounding  by  his  side  to  succeed  after  him  to  his  great  wealth. 

Often  he  had  consulted  his  Prime  Minister — a wise  old 
Marechal  Niel,  called  Thornbluster — and  always  had  received 
the  same  answer  in  the  same  gruff  voice: — 

“ Take  not  a woman  fair  to  wife,  Adrima.  Women  are 
fickle  and  false,  and  no  good.  Hast  thou  not  blush-roses,  fairer 
than  any  woman’s  cheek  ? What  human  hair  is  worth  the 
perfumed  sweetness  of  thy  golden  flowers,  or  what  human 
mouth  can  be  compared  to  the  dewy  crimson  petal  of  yonder 
red  blossoms  ? 

“ Thou  art  mighty  wise,  my  good  Thornbluster,”  replied 
the  King,  “ out  the  roses’ hearts,  though  perfumed,  don’t  beat, 
and  I crave  for  a human  heart  to  throb  to  mine.” 

Here  Thornbluster  shrugged  his  lower  petals,  just  like  a 
man  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  walked  off  on  his  old  stem  in  a 
huff. 

King  Adrima  sauntered  through  the  gardens  of  his  perfumed 
Palace  deep  in  sad  thought. 

‘‘  And  of  what  may  your  Majesty  be  thinking  ? ” said  a soft 
voice  behind  him;  and  turning  round.  King  Adrima  found 
himself  standing  before  Lady  Blushpink,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  roses  of  his  Court. 

Now  Lady  Blushpink  was  sympathetic  and  tender,  and 
though  she  was  not  a human  woman,  yet  she  was  a very 
sweet  flower,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing,  and  to  her  Kin" 
Adrima  told  his  trouble. 

After  he  had  done,  Lady  Blushpink  softly  rustled  her 
roseate  petals,  thus  emitting  a sweet  perfume  about  her,  and 
pondered  for  several  moments. 

Then  thoughtfully,  and  with  some  hesitation,  she  said  to 
the  King : “ It  is  certain  that  your  Majesty  must  see  the  force 
of  1 hornbluster’s  argument.  Admit  a woman  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  Court  and  our  reign  would  be  over.  She  would 
be  jealous  of  us,  and  we  of  her  ; therefore,  King  Adrima,  thou 
must  be  content  to  reign  over  us  alone  during  the  whole 
Span  of  thy  life. 

“ But  I think  that  if  thou  wouldst  implore  the  aid  of  the 
bed  of  twelve  crimson  roses  which  dwell  in  yonder  wood, 
they  might  help  your  Majesty  out  of  your  trouble.  Thou 
knowest  well  that  in  ancient  times  these  flowers  were  twelve 


beautiful  girls,  who,  unwilling  to  grow  old,  were  changed  by 
a fairy  into  happy  scarlet  flowers,  which  never  fade  or  die.” 

“ Moreover,  they  are  mighty  wise,  and  will  help  thee,  I am 
sure,  King  Adrima.  Thou  knowest  well  that  in  all  trouble 
we  appeal  to  them,  and  they  help  us.  Only  last  year,  when 
the  war  between  the  Red  and  White  Roses  was  near  breaking 
out  again  as  in  early  history,  did  not  the  Girl-roses  put  an  end 
to  the  strife  by  their  timely  interference  ? Do  they  not  cure 
our  sick,  appease  all  troubles,  and  help  us  in  our  worst 
despairs  ? Go  to  them,  O mighty  and  beloved  Monarch.” 

So  King  Adrima  went  to  the  flowers  and  wept  sad,  lonely 
tears  into  their  passionate  hearts,  and  even  as  he  wept  he 
suddenly  started  up,  for  he  heard  a tiny  magic  voice  saying, 
“ King  Adrima,  fear  not  ; I have  come  to  comfort  thee  and  be 
thy  daughter.  After  thee,  I — Child  of  the  Roses — shall  reign 
in  thy  stead,  and  to  the  end  of  thy  days  shall  be  thy  com- 
panion and  joy.” 

And  looking  up,  King  Adrima  saw  a wondrous  and 
marvellously  beautiful  girl-child,  of  the  very  smallest  pro- 
portions, rising  up  from  the  perfumed  cup  of  the  centre 
crimson  rose. 

Words  could  not  describe  her  perfect  delicious  loveliness. 
She  was,  as  she  had  said,  a Child  of  the  Roses.  Her  cheeks 
had  been  tinted  with  their  most  delicate  rose-colour,  her 
mouth  was  as  sweet  as  the  dewy  heart  of  the  most  passionate 
scarlet  flower,  while  her  eyes  and  hair  were  black  as  the  dark, 
starless  night. 

“ I am  Princess  Rosadene,”  she  said;  “ come  and  take  me 
and  be  my  father,  King  Adrima.” 

And  King  Adrima,  with  tears  of  joy,  folded  his  sweet  rose- 
born  daughter  to  his  human  heart. 

****** 

Princess  Rosadene  grew  and  throve. 

As  she  was  a Child  of  the  Roses  King  Adrima,  who 
was  a wise  man,  had  entirely  left  her  education  in  tReir 
hands.  So  from  her  earliest  youth  she  had  been  their  pupil, 
and  had  had  no  other  professors.  Of  the  usual  girl  education 
they  had  taught  her  nothing.  She  could  converse  with  the 
swift-flying  birds  of  the  grand  free  air,  and  the  gay  butterflies 
as  they  danced  in  the  sunshine.  She  had  all  the  virtues  of 
the  sweet  flowers,  and  all  their  tender  fragility. 

And  through  all  her  sixteen  years  of  innocent  life  she  had 
only  known  the  care  of  these  red  flowers,  who  ever  showered 
upon  her  their  generous  fragrance  and  true  counsels.  Her 
first  joys  had  been  told  to  them,  and  her  first  child’s  tears  had 
been  shed  upon  their  soft  hearts. 

All  her  tender  life  had  been  one  soft  dream  under  the 
care  of  her  doating  father  and  passionate  rose  friends. 

Now  it  happened,  about  the  time  of  Princess  Rosadene’s 
sixteenth  birthday,  that  a nephew  of  her  father  sent  word  by 
a flying  swallow  that  he  would  visit  the  Kingdom  of  Roses  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  uncle,  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

For  some  time  King  Adrima  was  perplexed  and  undecided 
whether  he  would  let  him  come  or  no.  Again  he  consulted 
the  faithful  women-roses,  and  they  advised  him  to  let  no  human 
enter  their  land. 

“ For,”  said  they,  “ Rosadene  is  not  a child,  she  will  soon 
be  a woman,  and  is  so  beautiful  that,  perhaps,  the  young 
Prince  will  wish  to  wed  her,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  our 
fair  existence.” 

But  Rosadene,  who  was  a woman,  and  therefore  curious, 
begged  and  implored  that  he  might  come.  She  hung  round  her 
father’s  neck,  with  tear-brimming  eyes,  and  her  dewy  mouth 
lifted  to  his  cheek,  and  so  King  Adrima  gave  way,  of  course, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign  a cloud 
arose  over  the  Rose  Kingdom. 

And  so  it  was  decided  that  Prince  Chevalier  should  visit 
the  land,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  uncle,  Adrima, 
and  cousin,  Rosadene.  And  on  her  sixteenth  birthday  the 
Princess  and  her  father  went  forthwith  all  their  regal  pomp,  to 
the  border  of  Roseland  to  meet  the  human  stranger. 

* * * * * * 

The  sun  rose  bright  on  this  eventful  morn,  and  Princess 
Rosadene  was  up  betimes. 
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Her  white  rose  handmaidens  first  prepared  her  a bath  of 
rosewater  ; then  they  perfumed  her  long,  black  tresses,  and 
bound  them  up  with  golden  ribbons.  Upon  her  snow  white 
neck  and  arms  they  put  shining  jewels  made  of  dew-drops 
and  hoar-frost,  set  in  rays  of  the  sun,  and  around  her  blows 
they  placed  1.  crown  of  tiny  bright  glow-worms. 

Then  they  put  on  her  wonderful  roseleaf  gown,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  fairies  of  her  father’s  court.  It  was  woven 
with  tiny  shreds  of  multi-coloured  rose  leaves — crimson,  pink, 
yellow,  and  white — and  was  soft  and  fresh  to  the  touch,  yield- 
ing a delightful  fragrance. 

As  she  passed  with  her  father  through  the  crowd  of  courtiers 
with  the  long  trailing  draperies  behind  her,  they  all  bent  low 
their  perfumed  heads  in  admiring  obeisance. 

They  travelled  together,  father  and  daughter,  to  the  confines 
of  their  dominions  in  the  cup  of  a huge  red  rose  which  had 
been  grown  for  the  purpose,  and  was  drawn  by  six  swift- 
winged butterflies. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  they  alighted.  And  coming 
towards  them  they  beheld  a beautiful  young  mortal.  Tall, 
broad-shouldered,  and  sunny-haired,  he  looked  like  a young 
Saxon  giant.  Rosadene  thought  she  had  never  seen  so 
beautiful  a creature.  His  fair,  bright  hair  curled  in  tender, 
soft  curls  around  his  brow;  his  eyes  were  blue  as  the  heavens 
above  ; and  his  teeth  were  like  dazzling  pearls.  He  wore _ a 
coat  of  blue  satin  and  lace,  and  as  he  looked  upon  his  cousin 
Rosadene,  and  she  at  him,  a spark  of  human  love  was  lit. 

They  drove  him  home  again  to  their  palace  in  the  strange 
rose-car.  But  Prince  Chevalier  evinced  no  surprise  at  his 
surroundings,  which  were  of  a character  to  astonish  a mortal. 
He  did  not  see  the  triumphal  arches  of  rose-petals,  and  the 
seething  masses  of  flower-subjects  welcoming  the  relative  of 
their  sovereign,  and  bowing  and  swaying  their  perfumed  cups. 
He  saw  nothing  but  the  sombre  eyes  of  Princess  Rosadene, 
and  inhaled  but  the  perfume  of  her  rose-laden  breath. 

And  so,  when  he  had  helped  her  to  alight,  he  gravely  drew 
her  hand  through  his  arm,  and,  bending  low  before  the  King, 
before  the  cheering  masses  of  the  flower-subjects  grouped 
around  her,  begged  the  honour  and  joy  of  his  cousin  s hand 
in  marriage. 

* * * * * * 

The  roses,  one  and  all,  were  against  the  match,  for  they 
knew  the  conditions  of  the  fairies  ; and  should  Princess  Rosa- 
dene marry  the  Prince  Chevalier,  the  reign  of  the  roses  would 
be  at  an  end. 

* * * * * * 

But  the  Princess  loved  the  Prince,  and  willed  it  so;  and 
now  the  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated.  In  vain  had  her 
foster-mothers  implored  and  wept  ; in  vain  had  the  council- 
flowers  urged  ; in  vain  had  the  Court  roses  begged  for  pity ; 
Rosadene  was  pitiless. 

“ I love  him,  and  shall  be  his,”  was  her  sole  reply. 

And  so,  against  the  will  of  their  hearts,  through  the  long 
silent  nights,  the  poor  sad  roses  wove  her  bridal  veil  of 
diaphanous  white  rose  petals,  over  which  they  shed  their 
dewy  tears— for  to  them  it  seemed  as  though  they  wove  their 
own  death-shroud. 

And,  as  she  passed  them  proudly  by  on  her  wedding-morn, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  betrothed,  the  roses  hung  their  sad 
pale  heads  in  sorrow,  shedding  tears  of  woe  for  their  own 
deaths.  But  she,  strong  in  her  new-found  joy,  was  heedless 
of  the  life  or  death  of  her  youth’s  friends,  and  passed  serenely 
unconscious  through  their  sad  crowds  with  a low  laugh  of 
happy  love. 
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And  the  next  morn,  in  her  happy  wifehood,  the  young 
Princess,  with  a tardy  flutter  of  regret,  rushed  to  the  woods 
again  to  pour  into  the  passionate  hearts  of  her  foster-mothers 
the  outpourings  of  her  joyous  song.  Only,  instead  of  the 
nodding  perfumed  flowers,  she  found  but  bare  thorny  bushes, 
and  over  the  brown  earth  around  were  strewn  the  torn, 
bleeding  petals  of  the  murdered  flowers  who  had  borne  her, 
and  whom  she  had  forsaken  and  killed  for  a fragile  human 
eve. 


FARMING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


There  is  far  more  interest  taken  in  this  country  in  things 
Australasian  than  one  would  imagine.  “Australia  and 
Dibbs”  has  brought  a shoal  of  letters  from  Antipodeans  who 
dVe  in  England,  and  others,  expressing  their  thanks  for  the 
reference  made  to  the  home  across  the  sea.  These,  and 
other  evidences,  confirm  the  belief  that  the  visit  of  Sir 
G.  R.  Dibbs  will  be  attended  with  results  that  must  of 
necessity  have  most  beneficial  effects.  Sir  George  will  re- 
turn to  New  South  Wales  with  the  assurance  that  his 
“ mission  ” was  in  every  sense  an  unqualified  success.  He 
has  materially  helped  to  further  cement  the  bond  of  sym- 
pathy and  cohesion  that  should  ever  exist  between  this  sea-girt 
isle  and  our  Australasian  colonies. 

We  cannot  give  the  contents  of  the  letters  received,  even  if 
all  of  them  were  intended  for  publication ; but  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  live  by  the  land  we  reproduce  the 
opinion  of  an  “ emigrant  ” who  has  returned  home  for  a brief 
stay  after  a nearly  ten  years’  residence  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  His  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  farming, 
and  he  starts  by  warning  those  who  contemplate  emigrating, 
and  who  may  have  a moderate  capital  at  their  disposal, 
against  two  classes  of  men — the  individual  who  paints  every- 
thing colonial  in  most  glowing  colours,  and  tells  you  failure  is 
impossible  ; and  the  unsuccessful  colonist  who  would  have 
you  think  the  colonies  the  veriest  plague  spots  on  earth. 

“ Never  buy  a pig  in  a poke  ” is  a homely  old  saying,  but, 
says  our  friend,  who  signs  himself  “ Southern  Cross,”  let  the 
would-be  Australian  farmer  bear  it  well  in  mind  when  think- 
ing of  buying  land  in  the  Colonies  for  his  future  home.  To 
buy  land  before  seeing  it,  even  through  the  medium  of  a 
Government  office,  he  declares  to  be  a most  hazardous  under- 
taking. The  advice  of  a colonist  of  forty  years’  standing  is 
do  not  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  part  with  your  money,  but 
have  a good  look  round  before  taking  the  final  plunge.  Ex- 
perience is  most  essential,  and,  says  “ Southern  Cross,”  he 
must  be  prepared  to  work  very  hard,  especially  for  the  first 
few  years.  This  bears  out  the  observations  of  Sir  George 
Dibbs. 

Another  piece  of  sound  advice  tendered  by  our  correspon- 
dent is  that  the  intending  emigrant  should  not  be  in  too  great 
haste  to  decide  upon  any  one  particular  colony.  All  sorts  of 
climates  are  to  be  met  with,  and  what  would  suit  A would 
mean  simply  ruin  to  B.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  on  this  point.  One  is  to  spend  a few 
pounds  in  visiting  some  of  the  farming  centres  ; the  other  is 
to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  local  farming  by  first  acting  as 
a farm  hand. 

The  system,  somewhat  largely  in  vogue  in  the  Colonies, 
of  young  men  going  on  to  farms  and  stations  as  “ cadets,”  or 
“ Colonial  experience  men,”  does  not  find  favour  with 
“ Southern  Cross.”  He  admits  they  fare  better,  but  he  con- 
tends that  they  do  not  get  the  experience.  Of  course  many 
do  eventually  become  farmers,  but  he  has  heard  from  several 
who  passed  through  the  “ cadet  ” stage  that,  if  they  had  their 
time  over  again,  they  would  simply  begin  as  ordinary  farm 
labourers.  “ It  is  no  uncommon  sight,”  he  observes,  “ in 
Australia  to  see  a squatter  worth  his  thousands  taking  his 
spell  of  hard  work  during  the  busy  season.  Nothing  seems 
to  come  amiss  to  the  pioneers  ; they  are  equally  at  home  in 
the  shearing  shed,  harvest  field,  or  performing  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  jobs  incidental  to  farming,  as  they  are  in  their 
luxurious  drawing-rooms;  and,  perhaps,  more  so.” 

And  what  says  our  candid  friend  to  the  would-be  emigrant  ? 
That  there  are  always  openings  in  the  Colonies  for  farmers 
of  moderate  means,  and  that  an  industrious  man  might  do  far 
worse  for  himself  than  try  his  luck  in  Australia.  Things  there 
at  present,  he  admits,  are  certainly  at  a low  ebb;  but,  with 
the  splendid  resources  the  Colonies  possess,  recovery  is  only 
a matter  of  time.  Already  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day  is  fairly 
setting  in. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

Four  p.m. — A Garden  Party  at  the  Tower. 

You  have  not,  like  the  Puritan  Ironsides  in  Lord  Macaulay’s 
ballad,  “ Come  forth  in  triumph  from  the  North,  with  your 
hands  and  your  feet  and  your  raiment  all  red;  neither  has 
“your  rout  sent  forth  a joyous  shout,”  and  you  have  not  been 
treading  grapes  in  any  wine-press  whatsoever.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  company  among  which,  in  a very  pleasant  mood, 
you  find  yourself  at  4 p.m.  on  a golden  July  afternoon  not 
the  July  recently  expired — is  composed  of  some  of  the 
“ smartest  ’’  people  in  London,  whom  it  would  be  outrageously 
insulting  to  designate  “ a rout ; ” and,  touching  the  wine 
press,  you  do  not  possess  such  an  article,  even  if  you  felt 
disposed  to  take  off  your  boots  and  socks,  and  tread  the  grapes, 
which  you  have  just  purchased  from  Miss  Mary  Ann  Solomon, 
in  the  Central  Avenue  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Still,  you  are  entitled  to  go  thus  far  with  Macaulay,  as  to 
ask  yourself,  wherefore  you  have  come  forth,  not  from  the 
North,  but  from  the  South-western  district,  and  why  you  find 
yourself  arrayed  in  your  best  frock-coat,  patent-leather  boots, 
lavender  kid  gloves,  a carnation  in  your  buttonhole,  and  an 
ebony  cane  with  an  ivory  crutch  in  one  hand ; the  whole 
forming  the  war-paint,  or  exceptionally  festive  gear,  which, 
as  a rule,  you  only  assume  at  wedding  breakfasts,  and  on 
Private  View  day  at  the  Royal  Academy.  You  are  thus 
attired  “ up  to  the  nines,”  for  the  reason,  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  has  honoured  you  with  an  invitation 
to  a Garden  Party  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  that  is  why 
you  are  waiting  at  the  river  steps  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Little  Ease , which  is 
to  convey  the  numerous  party,  of  which  you  are  the  humblest 
member,  to  the  grim  old  fortress  which  you  have  known  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  under  very  varying  circumstances. 

By  the  way,  the  fact  of  your  being  a thorough  Cockney, 
old  and  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  town,  does  not  at  all 
necessitate  your  knowing  anything  about  the  citadel,  which 
Julius  Caesar  did  not  build.  At  that  Dibbs  dinner,  concern- 
ing which  I wrote  last  week,  I met  an  old  friend  from  Mel- 
bourne, who  told  me  that  in  his  youth  he  lived  somewhere 
near  St.  Katharine’s  Docks,  while  the  counting  house  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  in  Lower  Thames  Street.  His 
direct est  route,  from  point  to  point,  was  through  the  Tower  ; 
and  on  six  mornings  and  afternoons  in  every  week,  for  some 
years,  he  regularly  passed  in  at  one  postern  and  out  at  another, 
and  so,  vice  versa , between  home  and  business.  “ I declare,” 
remarked  my  Melbourne  friend  to  me,  “that  during  all 
these  years  I never  bestowed  a single  thought  on  the  White 
Tower,  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  Brass  Mount,  the  Jewel 
Tower,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  the  Tower-Green,  or  the  Moat. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  I had  nothing  to  do 
with  them.” 

Many  scores  of  thousands  of  Cockneys  are,  I daresay,  in 
the  condition  which  was  once  my  friend’s.  There  are  born, 
and  bred,  and  case-hardened  Londoners,  who  have  never  been 
to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  nor  inside  St.  Paul’s,  and  to 
whom  the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  as  unfamiliar  as 
the  Thames  Tunnel  or  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in 
Jermyn  Street.  Economic  Geology  has  been  humorously 
defined  as  the  “ Art  of  Skinning  Flints,”  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  I have  never  visited  the  establishment  in  Jermyn  Street ; 
I have  never  been  to  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields ; never  to  Kew  Gardens ; and  I have  never  seen 
the  interior  of  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  although, 
when  I am  in  London,  I usually  pass  Inigo  Jones’s  noble 


structure  at  least  twice  a day.  So  you  see,  that  even  as  a 
Cockney,  I have  a great  deal  to  learn. 

The  steamer  Little  Ease  belies  her  name ; she  is  in  reality  a 
very  trim  and  comfortable  little  craft,  and  when  she  has 
shipped  her  “ smart  ” freight  of  passengers  she  looks  quite 
festive  ; the  quarter-deck  is  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  above 
which  has  been  stretched  a pretty  pink  and  white  striped 
awning.  Then  there  are  banners  galore,  a profusion  of 
flowering  plants,  and  a brass  band  discoursing  merry  tunes. 
There  is  a dense  throng  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  gay  attire; 
and,  unless  you  are  mistaken,  there  is  a Royalty  on  board. 
You  only  hear  a dim  and  distant  rumour  to  that  effect,  since 
you  are  comfortably  wedged  up  at  the  bow,  between  a major- 
general  and  a Scotch  baronet.  However,  you  comfort  your- 
self with  the  surmise  that  a point-lace  parasol  far  away  to- 
wards the  stern,  may  be  Royalty’s  parasol ; and  that  should 
surely  be  enough  for  you.  The  old  lady  who  went  to  hear 
John  Wesley  preach,  found  the  congregation  so  tremendous 
that  she  was  unable  to  get  within  listening  distance  of  the 
illustrious  Methodist ; but  she  remarked  afterwards,  “ that 
she  had  seen  the  wragging  of  his  blessed  wig,  and  that,  she 
added,  “ was  enough  for  her.” 

As  the  Little  Ease  puffs,  and  pants,  and  snorts,  and  gasps 
down  stream,  you  find  yourself  lamenting  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  that  petty  parochial  jealousies  and  sordid  vested  interests 
should  have  prevented,  after  the  Great  Fire,  the  complete 
execution  of  Sir  Christopher  Wrens  magnificent  scheme 
for  embanking  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Lambeth  to 
London  Bridge.  The  great  architect  was  not  even  permitted  t<f 
carry  out  his  less  ambitious  scheme  “ for  building  a commodious 
quay  on  the  whole  bank  of  the  river  from  the  T.  ower  to  Black- 
friars.”  Since  Sir  Christopher’s  time,  many  public-spirited 
architects  and  projectors  have  brought  forward  plans  for  em- 
banking Old  Father  Thames,  and  at  length  Sir  J.  \\ . 
Bazalgette  constructed  the  Victoria  Embankment,  to  which 
was  subsequently  added  the  Albert,  from  the  Lambeth  end  of 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Vauxhall,  and  a third  section  extend- 
ing from  Millbank  to  the  Cadogan  Pier,  Chelsea. 

But  you  and  a multitude  of  Londoners  want  such  a 
thorough  embankment  of  the  river,  as  exists  at  Paris,  and 
at  St.  Petersburg — long  riverian  terraces,  lined  with  palaces, 
churches,  public  halls,  hotels,  and  schools.  Of  course  the 
commercial  value  of  our  river  must  be  fully  recognised  , but 
surely  a time  will  come  when  the  wharves  and  the  “works, 
the  breweries,  the  factories,  and  the  warehouses  will  be 
banished  a long  way  down  the  Thames,  so  that  the  river, 
between  London  Bridge  and  Battersea  Bridge,  will  assume 
that  aspect  which  properly  belongs  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
wor]d_an  aspect  of  structural  splendour  and  beauty.  Pos- 
sibly, you  will  have  been  eating  your  salad  by  the  roots  for 
many  years  before  that  happy  consummation  comes ; but 
come  it  will,  some  day,  or  you  are  a Dutchman. 

Here  is  the  Tower.  . Antique,  frowning,  formidable  to  look 
upon,  as  you  have  known  it  for  more  than  half  a century. 
You  do  not  land  at  Traitor’s  Gate.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  water-way  passing  under  St.  Thomas’s  Tower,  to 
the  flight  of  steps  in  Water  Lane,  and  generally  known 
as  Traitor’s  Gate,  has  been  blocked  up ; and  what  has 
become  of  the  massiveold  timber  gate  itself,  you  do  not  know. 
About  a dozen  years  ago,  your  old  friend  the  late  Phineas  T . 
Barnum,  called  on  you  with  the  interesting  information  that 
he  had  just  bought  Traitor’s  Gate  at  a sale  of  old  Government 
Stores,  and  that  he  was  about  to  re-erect  it  as  a portal  to  his 
Museum  at  New  York  ; and  “ would  you,  as  an  early  student 
of  the  Tower  of  London,”  the  great  showman  continued,  “be 
kind  enough  to  give  him  a certificate  or  testimonial  to  the 
effect  that  the  ancient  wooden  barrier  which  he  had  bought 
was  the  identical  construction  which  had  been  opened  so 
often  for  the  admission  of  State  prisoners.”  \ou  declined, 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  give  the  voucher  in  question  , but  you 
told  your  old  friend  that  if  he  was  not  Barnum  enough  to  make 
the  American  public  believe  that  this  mass  of  timber  was  the 
veritable  Traitor’s  Gate,  he  was  not  half  Barnum  enough  for 
you. 
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You  must  have  landed,  if  your  remembrance  serves  you 
correctly,  at  the  Tower  wharf;  yet,  did  you  linger  by  St. 
Thomas’s  Tower  for  some  few  minutes,  pondering  on  the 
stories  of  the  many  famous  captives  who  were  rowed  by  the 
water  way,  to  land  at  the  fateful  staircase.  Was  it  not  brave 
Queen  Bess,  who,  when  as  Princess  Elizabeth  she  was  con- 
signed to  the  Tower  by  her  vindictive  sister  Mary,  sat  down 
on  the  steps,  and,  notwithstanding  the  persuasions  of  Master 
Lieutenant,  refused  to  budge  an  inch,  saying  “that  she  was 
no  traitress,  and  would  not  make  a traitor’s  journey.”  If  the 
plucky  princess,  afterwards  the  “bright  Occidental  Star  ” of 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  “ Fair  Vestal  throned  by  the  west  ” 
of  Shakespeare,  really  sat  down  on  those  stone  steps,  you 
know  not.  But  Shakespeare’s  undying  apostrophe!  You 
do  not  believe  in  second  sight ; still,  every  time  you  read 
Oberon’s  enchanting  speech  to  Puck,  in  the  “ Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  and  repeat  the  melodious  verses  that  tell  how 
“ Cupid  all  armed,”  took  a certain  aim  at  the  Vestal,  and 
“ loosed  his  love  shaft  smartly  from  his  bow,  as  it  should 
pierce  a hundred  thousand  hearts,”  you  see,  as  distinctly  as 
you  see  the  White  Tower  now,  the  complacent  smile  that 
must  have  beamed  on  the  lips  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  as  her 
ravished  ears  sucked  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  the 
most  exquisitely  subtle  compliments  ever  paid  by  mortal  man 
to  mortal  woman.  How  proud  and  glad  at  that  bright 
moment  our  Eliza  must  have  been,  to  know  that  she  and  her 
people  had  their  Shakespeare. 

There  is  no  need  to  apologise  for  thinking  of  the  Bard  of 
all  Time  on  the  occasion  of  this  memorable  Garden  Party, 
for  the  Tower  of  London  is  almost  as  much  Shakespeare’s 
/and,  as  Stratford-on-Avon  is.  The  poet,  no  doubt,  knew 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  fortress  of  his  time ; yet  it  has 
always  been  a subject  of  bewilderment  to  you,  that  he  never 
got  into  trouble  with  authority,  for  the  astonishing  boldness, 
not  to  say  audacity,  which  he  displayed  in  his  description  in 
“Henry  VIII.”  of  the  trial  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  of 
the  fall  of  Wolsey.  For  far  less  outspoken  utterances,  of 
more  than  one  poet  of  Shakespeare’s  epoch  were  clapped, 
not  into  the  Tower,  but  into  Newgate,  or  the  Fleet.  Perhaps 
the  Queen,  remembering  that  inimitable  compliment  in  the 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,"  forbore  to  criticise  very 
narrowly  the  language  in  the  play  of  “ King  Henry  VIII. ; ” 
and,  after  all,  the  King  does  come  out  in  Shakespeare’s  drama 
the  bluffest  of  King  Hals. 

Then,  for  another  hour  or  so,  the  “ smart  ” company  are 
personally  conducted  round  all  the  show  places  in  the  fortress, 
while  you  follow  at  a discreet  distance,  musing.  All  the  Tower 
“ lions  ” are  trotted  out  by  the  attendant  warders  ; the  visitors 
are  shown  St.  John  s Chapel  in  the  Wliite  Tower,  and  they 
even  ascend  to  the  lead-covered  roof  of  that  antique  keep. 
They  are  introduced  to  the  Beacon  Tower,  the  Bloody  Tower,’ 
the  Lantern,  the  Salt,  and  the  Devlin  Towers,  the  Armouries, 
the  Jewel  Tower,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter-on-the-Green! 
They  are  shown  the  platform  on  which,  when  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  warrant  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  used  to  take  morning 
and  afternoon  exercise  ; and,  in  particular,  the  company 
‘ — the  ladies  especially — peep  curiously  at  the  cross- 
chamber vault — the  real  Little  Ease — darker  and  damper  than 
its  two  brethren,  in  which  Guy  Fawkes,  and  the  other  Gun- 
powder plot  conspirators,  are  said  to  have  been  incarcerated. 

Then  there  is  an  adjournment  to  a marquee  on  the 
parade  before  the  barracks,  where  there  are  long  buffets 
piled  high  with  “all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  of  the 
afternoon  tea  order,  at  least ; and  while  chalices  of  Lipton’s 
tea  are  going  round,  and  “other  lips”  have  made  acquaintance 
with  cunningly  concocted  champagne  and  cider  cups,  the 
band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  is  making  the  sunny  time 
melodious  with  selections  from  “Carmen,”  and  “ La 
Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 

. It:  *s  impossible,  we  all  know,  to  get  a quart  of  any  liquid 
into  a bottle  of  which  the  measure  of  capacity  does  not  exceed 
a pint.  Intellectually  speaking,  you  do  not  hold  much  more 
than  a gill ; and  the  Tower,  from  the  historical,  picturesque( 


and  social  points  of  view,  may  be  estimated  as  at  least  a 
gallon.  If  you  proposed  then  to  fill  a whole  number  of  Sala’s 
Journals  with  successive  gills  of  observations  on  the  Tower 
until  the  full  gallon  measure  was  reached,  your  readers  would 
rise  up  in  insurrection  against  you,  and  you  would  be  hurled 
from  the  bad  eminence  of  conductor  of  your  Partner’s 
periodical. 

Take  one  of  the  Tower  warders,  for  instance.  Here  he 
stands  on  the  Tower  green,  over  against  the  little  church  of 
a i 11  iln"  .ains.  Scan  him  well ; he  is  worth  looking  at. 
A tall  hale,  grizzled  veteran,  his  broad  breast  covered  with 
medals.  He  has  fought,  it  may  be,  in  the  Crimea,  in  China, 
in  India,  in.  South.  Africa  ; left  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
sergeant-major;  his  old  commanding  officer,  who  knew 
and  appreciated  the  worth  of  the  valiant  old  non-com,  used 
is  influence  for  him,  and  got  him  the  comfortable,  honour- 
able berth  which  he  now  holds.  Please  to  understand,  that 
a Power  warder  is  not  a Beef-eater,  and  that  he  belongs  to 
a corps  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
(jruard.  Indeed,  he  never  goes  West  officially,  save  on  the 
rare  occasions  of  Her  Majesty  opening  Parliament  in  person, 
then,  he  and  a brother  warder  take  the  Imperial  crown 
sceptre,  and  sword  of  State,  in  a Royal  carriage  to  West- 
minster. Whether  the  warders  take  the  rtgalia  back 
with  them  to  the  Tower;  or  whether,  on  the  return  journey, 
the  splendid  baubles  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  you  are  not  precisely  aware;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability your  doubts  on  this  subject  will  be  solved  by  some 
kind  correspondent,  within  a few  hours  of  the  publication  of 
the  instant  number  of  Sala’s  Journal. 

The  Tower  warder  this  afternoon,  is  in  undress  uniform — 
a blue  frock  coat,  and  trousers,  with  scarlet  cuffs  to  the  first 
and  stripes  of  the  same  hue  to  the  second  ; all  of  half  military’ 
half  mediaeval  fashion.  But  you  can  remember  to  have  seen 
hun,  in  full  fig,  as  the  saying  is,  when  the  warders  were 
paraded  on  the  Tower  Green  on  the  day  when  brave  old 
P leld  Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  buried  in  the  vault  of 
the  parish  church  of  that  Tower,  of  which  he  had  been  the 

fw  TW'  Jhe  ward„er’s  ful1  dress  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Royal  Body  Guard  ; but  there  is 
some  slight  difference,  so  you  think,  between  the  trunk  hose 
ol  the  Tower  warders,  and  those  of  their  congeners  at  St. 
James  s.  The  former,  however,  on  gala  days,  are  as  gorgeous 

S-i  °°k  up°n,  as  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  Sir  John 
Millais  noble  picture.  Scarlet  doublet,  the  Royal 
cognizance  embroidered  in  gold  on  front  and  back,  crimson 
hose,  rosetted  shoes,  Elizabethan  ruff,  low-crowned  Tudor 
hats,  encircled  by  the  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

You  remember,  finally,  an  odd  little  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tower  warder’s  ruff  at  the  funeral  of  Sir 

^rii  j rg°yne* , The  you  know,  was  in  the  fullest 

ol  full  dress,  and  carried  his  glittering  halbert  with  a rich 
tassel  of  mingled  bullion  and  crimson  silk  ; but,  eyeing  him 
closely,  you  were  amused  to  perceive  that,  within  his  ruff,  his 
neck  was  embellished  with  a pair  of  stand-up  linen  collars,  of 
the  regular  old-fashioned  tying-with-tape-behind  pattern— 
a pair  of  gills,  as  you  used  to  call  them  when  you  were 
young,  and  wore  removable  collars,  tied  behind  with  taoe 
yourself.  * 9 

Was  there  not  something  slightly  incongruous,  slightly 
absurd,  in  the  assumption  by  this  mediaevally  clad  warrior 
of  shirt-collars,  almost  Gladstonian  in  their  angularity  ? Had 
the  warder  been  twitted  with  that  which  seemed  to  be  a 
solecism  in  his  costume,  he  might  have  pointed  at  a notable 
precedent  for  the  apparent  anomaly.  You  have  at  home  an 
engraving  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  renowned  full  length 
portrait  of  George  IV.  in  the  full  robes  of  the  Garter,  which 
include  a ruff  a little  smaller  than  that  of  a Beef-eater,  or  of  a 
rower  warder,  and,  if  you  will  carefully  examine  with  a 
Slass  the  upper  part  of  the  Royal  costume,  you 
will  find  that,  msidethe  ruff,  his  Majesty  wears  a pair  of  stand- 
up  collars,  as  Gladstonian  as  those  worn  by  the  warder  at 
the  interment  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  * 1 

G.  A.  S. 
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THE  FATE 

OF  HERBERT  WAYNE. 

BY 

E.  J.  GOODMAN. 

Author  of  “ Too  Curious,”  “ Paid  in  His  Own  Coin,”  “ His 
Other  Self,”  “ Hobson’s  Hoard,”  “ The  Only 
Witness,”  “ The  Best  Tour  in  Norway,  Etc. 

4> 

SYNOPSIS. 

CHAPS.  1 and  2.— Oscar  Ford,  having  awakened,  in  a small  country  house  at  Fallington, 
after  a long  term  of  unconsciousness,  makes  inquiry  of  his  relatives  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
illness  and  the  unaccountable  absence  of  his  best  friend,  Herbert  Wayne.  He  discovers 
that  he,  himself,  has  been  temporarily  insane,  but  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  refuse  to 
give  him  any  information  concerning  his  missing  friend.  There  is  some  mystery  about 
him  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  Ford  determines  to  ascertain  what  has  become  ot 

him. 

CHAPS.  3 and  4.— The  family  of  Oscar  Ford  and  his  attendant,  Tom  Carter,  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  him  amused  and  quiet,  but  he  is  impatient  ot  this  restraint,  and  more 
than  ever  eager  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Herbert  Wayne’s  absence.  After  a time  be 
learns  that  John  Gregory,  a former  companion  of  Wayne  and  himself,  is  expected  at 
Fallington,  and  he  resolves  to  question  him  about  their  missing  friend. 

CHAPS.  5 and  6.-John  Gregory  arrives.  Oscar  Ford  does  not  like  him,  especially  as 
he  formerly  paid  attentions  to  Ford’s  sister  Amy,  who  was  beloved  by  Herbert  Wayne. 
But  he  seeks  an  opportunity  of  questioning  Gregory  concerning  the  missing  man. 
Gregory  admits  that  Wayne  is  no  longer  living,  and  the  shock  of  the  news  causes  Ford 
to  fall  insensible  to  the  ground. 

CHAPS.  7 and  8. -Oscar  Ford  having  recovered  from  his  swoon  makes  further  inquiry 
as  to  the  fate  of  Herbert  Wayne,  and  elicits  from  Gregory  the  fact  that  Wayne  met  with 
a violent  death.  Gregory  then  returns  to  town.  Ford,  greatly  perplexed  at  the  vague 
information  given  to  him,  resolves  to  make  inquiries  in  London  and  secretly  takes 
flight  from  Fallington. 

CHAPS.  9 and  10.— Arrived  in  London,  Oscar  Ford  meets  John  Gregory,  who  attempts 
without  success  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose.  Ford  makes  inquiry  of 
a Mrs.  Pettifer,  but  she  can  »ell  him  nothing.  Then  he  goes  to  Mrs.  Robson,  with  whom 
Wayne  formerly  lodged,  and  she  places  in  his  hands  the  report  of  an  inquest,  headed, 
“ Suicide  of  an  Undergraduate.” 

CHAPS  11  & 12,— The  report  represents  that  Herbert  Wayne,  while  watching  his  friend 

Ford,  became  also  insane,  and  was  found  by  Gregory  and  his  man  Andrews  stabbed  to 
the  heart.  A verdict  of  “ temporary  insanity  ” was  returned.  Mrs.  Robson,  however, 
does  not  believe  that  Wayne  killed  himself,  and  casts  suspicion  on  Gregory.  She  urges 
Ford  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  he  resolves  first  to  interrogate  Gregory  and  Andrews. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Master  and  Man. 

“ Is  Mr.  Gregory  at  home  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Is  he  alone  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.  What  name  shall  I say  ? ” 

It  was  a stranger  who  opened  the  door  tome — a young  man 
whom  I had  never  seen  before.  He  was  probably  an  assistant 
to  George  Andrews,  for  John  Gregory  could  well  afford  to 
keep  two  men  servants. 

I sent  in  my  name,  and  I heard  Gregory  say  at  once  : . 

“ Certainly  ; show  him  in.” 

He  was  seated  at  his  table,  which  was  covered  with  books  and 
papers.  A bright  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and 
illumined  the  room,  which  was  furnished  with  sombre  elegance. 
The  table  and  chairs  were  of  old  carved  oak,  and  dark  heavy 
curtains  hung  across  the  windows,  while  a large  book-case  of 
antique  make  was  filled  with  handsomely  bound  volumes,  and 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  choice  etchings  and  engravings, 
chiefly  views  of  historical  scenes  and  portraits  of  great  men. 

A blazing  fire  burned  in  the  old-fashioned  grate,  and  there 
was  an  air  of  solid  comfort  about  the  apartment,  but  no  sug- 
gestion of  conviviality  or  frivolity  of  any  kind. 

John  Gregory  rose  and  I exchanged  greetings  with  him, 
saying, 

“ I hope  I am  not  disturbing  you  ? ” 

“ Not  at  all,”  he  replied.  “ Sit  down.” 

I took  my  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  facing 
him,  and  was  silent,  for  I did  not  see  clearly  how  to  begin  the 


conversation.  There  must,  however,  have  been  something 
significant  in  my  countenance,  for  he  eyed  me  attentively,  and 
then  said  : 

“ You  have  learned  the  truth.” 

“ I have  seen,  I have  read,  a report  of  the  inquest,”  I 
replied. 

“ Then  you  know  all.” 

I said  nothing  to  confirm  this  suggestion,  but  proceeded  to 
ask : 

“ Why  were  these  facts  concealed  from  me — by  you  as  well 
as  by  my  family  ? ” 

“We  wished  to  spare  you  a very  painful  shock,”  he 
answered. 

“ But  you  must  have  known  that  I would  learn  the  truth 
sooner  or  later.” 

“ Possibly.  But  remember  what  somebody  once  said  of 
war.  If  it  were  to  come  sooner  or  later,  let  it  come  later 
rather  than  sooner.  Every  day’s  delay  in  your  quest  for  thi3 
knowledge  which  you  now  possess  was  likely  to  tell  in  your 
favour.” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

“ You  had  been  ill — suffering  from  a temporary  disorder  of 
the  brain.  You  had  recovered  your  bodily  health,  but  your 
mind  was  still  excited,  and  your  family  naturally  feared  the 
effect  which  the  news  of  Wayne’s  tragic  end  must  have  upon 
you.  If  you  were  to  know  of  it — which  did  not  necessarily 
follow— we  thought  it  better  that  you  should  obtain  this 
knowledge  when  your  brain  had  become  stronger,  and  you 
were  more  able  to  bear  the  shock.” 

“ It  was  very  considerate,  no  doubt,”  I said.  “ But  in  the 
meanwhile  I was  kept  in  a state  of  cruel,  of  agonising 
suspense  and  uncertainty.  Did  you  never  think  of  that  ? 

<<  We  thought  it  possible — indeed  probable.  But  it  was  a 
choice  of  evils.  We  had  to  choose  between  an  instant  and  an 
averted  blow.  The  former  might  crush  you,  but  the  latter 
might  spare  you.” 

“ Well,  the  blow  has  come,  but  it  has  not  crushed  me.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it.  I am  glad  to  see  that  no  harm  has 
been  done.” 

The  cold  unanswerable  reasoning  of  the  man  disgusted  me, 
but  I would  not  betray  my  feelings. 

“ What,”  I said,  putting  a question  which  I was  longing  to 
ask,  “ what  did  you  do — with  him  ? ” 

« Oh  ! ” replied  Gregory  with  decorous  gravity.  “ I had  him 
buried,  poor  fellow,  in  Amberwell  Parish  Churchyard,  and 
erected  a simple  marble  stone  to  his  memory.” 

“ With  what  inscription  ? ” 

“ Merely  his  name  and  age  and  the  fact  that  he  died  on  such 
a day.  That  was  all.” 

It  was  a relief  to  me  to  hear  this.  I feared  that  Gregory 
might  have  put  upon  my  friend’s  tombstone  the  record  of  his 
suicide — perhaps  the  record  of  a lie. 

I sat  reflecting  for  some  time,  and  then  I said : 

“ So  Herbert  Wayne  died  by  his  own  hand.” 

“That  is  indeed  the  fact,”  said  Gregory. 

“ And  you  think,”  I suggested,  looking  him  full  and  keenly 
in  the  face,  “ you  think  that  is  really  true  ? ” 

“ I am  sure  of  it,”  he  replied.  “ It  is  not  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  killed  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Not  an  article 
known  to  have  been  in  his  possession  had  been  touched,  and 
there  had  been  no  suspicious  characters  about.  Besides, 
remember  he  was  stabbed— he  stabbed  himself— with  George 
Andrews’  knife.” 

“ Where  is  George  Andrews  now?”  I asked.  “A  young 
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man,  a stranger,  opened  the  door  to  me.  Is  Andrews  here 
with  you  ? ” 

“ No,  he  is  not.” 

I was  somewhat  startled  by  this  reply,  but  did  not  at  first 
perceive  the  full  force  of  it. 

“ I would  like,”  I said,  “ for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  if 
you  have  no  objection,  to  put  a question  or  two  to  Andrews 
about  this  miserable  business.” 

What  an  actor  the  man  was  ! — so  I reflected  at  the  time. 
Never  a muscle  of  his  countenance  moved,  not  a sign  of 
hesitation  or  embarrassment  did  he  show  as  he  replied  : 

“ That  is  impossible.  Andrews  is  no  longer  in  my  service.” 

“ Not  in  your  service  1 ” I echoed  with  astonishment. 
“ How  is  that  ? ” 

“ He  left  me  some  time  ago.” 

“ For  what  reason  ? ” 

“ To  better  himself,  as  such  people  say.  He  left  me  to 
take  another  situation.” 

“ And  where  is  he  now  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know.  I believe  he  has  gone  abroad  with  his  new 
master.” 

“ What  is  the  name  of  his  new  master  ? ” 

“ I cannot  tell  you.” 

“ That  seems  strange.” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

‘‘How?  I thought  Andrews  was  devoted  to  you.  I thought 
you  could  hardly  move  without  him ; and  I must  say  it 
surprises  me  to  hear  that  he  has  left  you,  and  that  you  do  not 
even  know  what  has  become  of  him.” 

\ et  such  things  are  common  enough,  Ford.  A servant’s 
devotion  is  never  to  be  depended  upcr.  ; it  is  pretty  much  a 
question  of  wages,  often  of  whim,  and  when  a servant  chooses 
to  go  his  own  way  I do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  follow 
his  career  with  any  curiosity.” 

“ Still,  in  a case  like  that  of  George  Andrews,” — I began, 
when  Gregory  interrupted  me,  and  in  that  calm,  determined’ 
often  provoking  tone  which  I knew  so  well,  he  said  : 

“ Now  look  here,  Ford.  Let  me  speak  plainly  to  you  as  a 
friend.  You  are  getting— or  have  got— into  a morbid  frame 
of  mind,  altogether  unworthy  of  a man  of  your  intellect  and 
sense.  Shake  it  off.  What  is  Andrews  to  you,  and  what 
possible  good  can  it  do  you  or  any  one  to  question  him  ? 

A great  calamity  has  happened— you  feel  deeply  the  loss  of 
your  friend  : naturally.  But  all  this  is  ancient  history.  Wayne 
is  gone,  poor  fellow,  and  all  the  inquiring  in  the  world  will 
not  bring  him  back  ; all  the  questioning  that  ingenuity  can 
devise  will  not  question  away  the  sad  fact,  that  he  destroyed 
himself.  It  will  no  doubt  sadden  your  life  for  some  time. 
But  conceal  your  sorrow.  Remember  you  are  not  alone  in 
the  world.  There  are  others  to  think  of  besides  yourself. 
You  have  a mother  and  sister  who  love  you  intensely, 
devotedly — not  to  speak  of  your  father.  Consider  them  and 
their  feelings — and  think  how  you  must  distress  them  if  you 
continue  to  go  about  lamenting  over  the  death  of  Herbert 
Wayne,  and  declaring  yourself  dissatisfied  regarding  the 
evidence  of  his  fate.” 

“ Who  said  I was  dissatisfied  ? ” 

“ You  yourself,  in  effect  if  not  in  words.  You  have  expressed 
a great— what  shall  I call  it  ?— curiosity,  or  at  least  anxiety,  to 
see  and  question  George  Andrews,  who  has  gone  away,  no 
one  knows  whither.  Your  mind  is  still  dwelling  on  this  sad 
misfortune  which  has  happened  and  cannot  be  undone.  If 
you  go  on  in  this  way  you  will  gradually  sink  into  a state  of 
hopeless  melancholy,  a danger  to  yourself  and  a nuisance  to 


your  friends.  Come,  arouse  yourself,  be  a man,  and  be 
victorious  over  sorrow.  Do  for  yourself  now  what  time,  un- 
aided, will  do  for  you  in  six  months.  Dismiss  this  dismal 
tragedy  from  your  mind  and  devote  yourself  to  your  family 
and  your  studies.” 

While  Gregory  was  thus  speaking  I had  time  to  reflect,  and 
every  word  he  uttered  showed  how  useless  it  would  be  for  me 
to  argue  with  or  question  him  further.  He  took— perhaps 
designedly — a view  of  the  case  in  which  I could  not  contend 
with  him.  Given  the  soundness  of  the  plea  that  Herbert 
Wayne  was  dead,  the  victim  of  his  own  rash  or  insane  action, 
that  the  evidence  of  his  fate  was  true  in  every  particular,  and 
that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  or  done,  how  could  I reject 
his  counsel  that  I should  dismiss  the  matter  from  my  mind 
and  turn  my  attention  to  the  business  and  duties  of  my  life  ? 

My  only  answer  could  be  that  I really  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  story  of  Herbert’s  fate,  and  how  could  I return  that  answer 
to  him  of  all  men  ? 

So  I affected  to  recognise  the  force  of  his  argument  and  we 
dropped  the  subject  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

Then  we  talked  of  Gregory’s  studies  and  my  own,  of  our 
plans  and  our  prospects.  Gregory  was  reading  for  the  bai 
and  invited  me  to  join  him.  I declined  this  proposal,  basing 
my  refusal  on  the  ground  that  I was  hardly  yet  in  a condition 
to  keep  pace  with  him  in  his  studies.  He  professed  to  be 
sorry  for  that,  and  reminded  me  that  like  myself  he  was  a mere 
beginner,  so  that  we  should  start  on  equal  terms. 

“ And  who  knows  ? ” he  said,  “ we  maybe  opposed  one  day 
in  a Court  of  Justice,  each  doing  his  best  to  annihilate  the 
case  of  the  other.” 

The  remark  was  lightly  spoken,  but  it  long  held  a place  in 
my  memory,  and  even  then  I regarded  it  as  having  a sinister 
significance. 

Later  on  he  made  reference  to  my  family. 

“ I suppose,”  he  said,  “you  will  go  back  soon  to  Fallington. 
Your  mother  will  be  very  anxious  about  you,  and  you  ought 
not  to  keep  her  longer  in  suspense  than  you  can  help.  You! 
cannot  have  any  further  business  in  town  now.” 

I contented  myself  with  replying  that  I certainly  should 
return  home  soon  ; but  I had  already  resolved  not  to  do  so 
without  considering  first  whether  I might  not  push  my 
inquiries  in  some  new  direction. 

This  idea  strengthened  itself  in  my  mind  as  I walked  back 
to  my  hotel,  and  in  fact  occupied  my  thoughts  at  intervals 
during  a night  of  much  interrupted  repose. 

But  it  was  not  till  morning  that,  my  fatigued  and  excited 
brain  having  been  refreshed  by  an  hour  or  two  of  profound 
sleep,  I suddenly  conceived  a plan  based  upon  a circumstance 
which  I had  hitherto  forgotten. 

Above  and  beyond  all  other  considerations  the  two  facts  that 
George  Andrews  had  so  strangely  left  John  Gregory’s  service, 
and  that  his  master  knew— or  affected  to  know— nothin^  0f 
his  whereabouts  impressed  themselves  most  forcibly  upon°me. 
Gregory  might  easily  and  naturally  account  for  them  but  I 
could  not  accept  his  explanation.  That  Andrews  should  have 
deserted  him  in  this  way  was  to  me — knowing  what  had  been 
the  relations  between  master  and  servant— almost  as  surprising 
as  Herbert’s  so-called  suicide.  I could  not  understand  it,  and 
I was  eager  to  ascertain  the  true  explanation  of  it. 

Now  in  those  morning  moments  in  bed,  when  the  brain  is 
often  so  fertile  in  the  production  of  new  ideas,  whatever  the 
subject  on  which  the  mind  has  been  dwelling,  I suddenly  recol- 
lected that  Andrews  had  relatives  residing  in  London.  There 
was  a certain  brother  “ Bob,”  of  whom  he  had  often  spoken,  a 
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Sunken,  lazy  fellow,  given  to  low  sporting  and  dissipation, 
who  kept  a beer-shop  somewhere  in  the  East  End.  “Brother 
Bob  ” was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  and  a constant  source 
of  trouble  to  them.  Originally  a potboy  at  a public  house, 
he  had  enlisted  and  had  been  bought  out  ; then  he  went  on  the 
turf  in  a humble  and  not  very  creditable  way,  but  managed  to 
make  a little  money  and  take  this  small  beer-shop.  He  was 
married  and  was  said  to  ill-treat  his  wife,  and  was  frequently 
in  difficulties  of  various  sorts.  George  Andrews  nevertheless 
seemed  to  feel  a kind  of  rough  attachment  to  him,  and  had 
more  than  once  helped  him  with  money  and  in  other  ways. 

Where  did  this  brother  live  ? It  was  long  before  I could 
recollect  the  precise  locality,  but  at  last  I remembered  that  it 
was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Commercial  Road 
and  by  another  effort  of  memory  I recalled  the  name  of  Bob 
Andrews’  beer-shop — The  Golden  Ring. 

Thither  I resolved  to  go  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  news  of  George  Andrews,  and  after  I had 
finished  my  breakfast  I lost  no  time  in  setting  out  on  my 
mission. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  the  Golden  Ring. 

I had  never  before  been  in  the  East  End  of  London,  but  the 
scenes  I witnessed  there,  though  novel  to  me,  need  no 
description.  Why  should  I dwell  upon  them  ? A story  such 
as  mine— so  exciting,  so  absorbing  to  me  during  the  course  of 
its  development — must  render  the  narrator  as  impatient  of  the 
task  of  painting  its  surroundings  as  the  reader  doubtless  often 
feels  while  perusing  the  subordinate  circumstances  of  a tale 
better  worth  attention.  Why  then  should  I describe  the  slovenly 
streets  and  the  poverty-stricken,  miserable  men  and  women 
and  children  that  met  and  offended  rny  eye  as  I drove  through 
the  squalid  and  prosaic  thoroughfares  to  my  destination  ? 

I had  no  great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  public  house  of 
which  I was  in  search.  The  Golden  Ring  is  an  uncommon 
sign,  and  owed  not  a little  of  its  notoriety  to  its  un- 
familiarity. 

“ Golden  Ring  ? ” cried  a tattered  street  loafer,  standing 
outside  another  public  house,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  my 
driver.  “ Yaas  mate,  I knows  it.  Fift  turnin’  to  the  right ; 
Little  Silk  Street — there  y’are.  Might  spare  us  a copper, 
guv’nor.” 

I gave  the  fellow  more  than  one  copper  for  his  valuable 
information,  and  he  had  not  time  to  thank  me  for  the  money, 
so  eager  was  he  to  go  and  spend  it  in  the  public  house. 

In  a few  minutes  I was  deposited  at  the  door  of  the  Golden 
Ring,  a low,  forbidding-looking  drinking  shop  indeed,  and 
already,  early  as  the  hour  was,  resorted  to  by  more  than  one 
shabby  customer. 

The  barman  answered  my  inquiry  with  a sort  of  snigger. 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  he,  “ the  Guv’nor  is  in— very  much  in— but 
you  can’t  see  him  just  yet — not  he.” 

However,  I was  told  that  “ the  Missus  ” was  to  be  seen,  and 
presently  a pale,  thin,  wretched-looking  woman,  with  a bruise 
over  her  right  eye,  came  to  the  bar  and  half  timidly,  half 
defiantly,  asked  what  was  my  business. 

“ Mrs.  Andrews  ? ” I suggested,  and  the  woman  nodded,  “ I 

would  like  to  see  your  husband.”  . . 

“ D’ye  know  him  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Andrews  suspiciously. 
“Well,”  I said,  “ I know  his  brother.” 

.<  What,  George  Andrews,  as  used  to  be  servant  to  Mr. 
Gregory,  the  college  gent  ? ” 

“ The  same.” 


The  woman’s  feeble  eyes  sparkled.  For  some  reason  or 
other  my  mention  of  the  name  of  George  Andrews  seemed  to 
please  her.  This  raised  my  hopes. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “ my  husband  ain’t  much  to  be  seen  at 
this  time'o’day.  You  see  he  sits  up  rather  late  o’nights  and 
ain’t  up  very  early  of  a mornin  . But  I know  he  11  like  to  see 
you  if  you’ve  come  about  his  brother ; so  I 11  have  him  called. 
Here,  Bill,  go  up  to  the  master  and  say—”  _ 

The  remainder  of  her  message  was  lost  in  a whisper  ; the 
man  disappeared,  and  then  she  turned  to  me  and  said  civilly: 

“ Won’t  you  come  in  and  take  a seat  in  the  parlour  ? ^ 1 he 
place  ain’t  quite  tidied  up  yet,  but  you  won’t  mind  that.” 

Raising  a lid  in  the  counter  bar,  Mrs.  Andrews  admitted  me 
to  the  private  quarters  of  the  landlord  and  then,  closing  the 
door,  at  once  proceeded  to  question  me,  doing  so  in  an  eager 

and  curious  tone.  , 

“ Has  George  Andrews  got  into  any  trouble  ? she  asked. 

“ Oh  no  1 ” I replied,  believing  that  I could  safely  say  so. 

“ Has  he  sent  any  message  or  anything  else  to  my 

husband  ? ” x . . 

I did  not  at  all  like  the  turn  this  conversation  was  taking. 

I had  come  to  make  inquiries,  not  to  be  interrogated  myself. 

So  I replied : , _ . , 

“ Well,  madam,  what  I have  to  say  about  George  Andrews 
is,  excuse  me,  only  for  your  husband’s  ear.  No  doubt  he  will 

tell  you  all  about  it.”  . , 

“ Will  he  ? ” cried  the  woman,  evidently  annoyed  and 
disappointed.  “ Ah  ! it’s  the  old  story,  I’m  never  to  know 
nothing  about  George  Andrews,  nor  how  much  he  sends— no, 
nothing.  I ain’t  like  a wife.” 

Then,  after  a pause,  and  an  uneasy  look  over  her  shoulder, 
she  asked  in  a lower  tone  : 

“ What  do  you  know  of  George  Andrews  ? ” 

“ Well,”  I replied,  “I  knew  him  as  the  servant  of  a 
companion  of  mine,  that  Mr.  Gregory  whom  you  spoke  of 

just  now.”  . , , . ..  t 

“ Then  you  must  be ” said  the  woman  pausing,  1 

forget  your  name.” 

“ Oscar  Ford,”  I explained. 

nOh,  ah,  yes!  Oscar  Ford,”  repeated  Mrs.  Bob  pensively, 
while  she  eyed  me  narrowly,  and  then  looked  at  the  ground. 

« You  were  down  with  ’em  in  Devonshire  when  that  thing 
happened — you  know  what.”  ( 

There  was  a very  singular  expression  in  the  woman  s face 
as  she  uttered  these  words,  She  seemed  to  be  endeavouring 
to  sound  me  on  some  subject  of  suspicion  that  she  had  in  her 
mind.  I did  not  object  now  to  this  line  of  interrogation  as  I 
thought  it  might  lead  to  something.  _ . 

“Yes,”  I answered,  “I  was  in  Devonshire  at  that  time  1 
mean  when  Mr.  Herbert  Wayne  committed  suicide.” 

Mrs.  Bob  now  smiled  in  a grim,  incredulous  way,  as  she 
said  sharply  : 

“Suicide!  M’eye  to  that.” 

“ Do  I understand,”  I asked,  “that  you  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Wayne  committed  suicide  ? ” 

“ Do you  ? ” 

“ I have  doubts  about  it.” 

“What  do  you  think?”  asked  Mrs.  Bob  coming  a step  or 
two  nearer  to  me,  looking  once  more  over  her  shoulder  and 
speaking  almost  in  a whisper.  “ Do  you  think  that  he  that 
anybody  did  for  him  ? You  know  what  I mean.” 

“ I should  be  sorry  to  say  that,”  I replied,  “ but  there  are 

suspicious  circumstances  in  the  case  which  I am  trying  to 

inquire  into,  and  I want  your  husband  to  give  me  all  the 
information  he  can.” 

“ Hum,”  said  Mrs.  Bob,  “ you  won’t  get  much  out  ot  him. 
He  don’t  want  to  get  George  into  no  trouble.  Besides  — ” 
Then  the  woman  paused  again  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
between  two  feelings— a desire  to  reveal  something  and  a fear 
to  speak.  So  I made  a remark  which  I hoped  would  draw 

her  out.  . _ , . 

“ You  don't  think,”  I said,  “that  it  was  George  himself 

who  did  it  ? ” ......  . 

“Oh  no,”  crhd  Mrs.  Bob  hastily  and  evidently  in  great 
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alarm,  “ I don’t  say  that.  God  forbid ! But  look  you 
here ” and  coming  close  she  whispered.  “ He  was  paid 


to  keep  a secret,  and  that’s  why  he  bolted.” 

Mrs.  Andrews’  words  were  fearfully  suggestive,  and  I 
burned  to  hear  more  definitely  the  nature  of  the  secret  to 
which  she  had  referred. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  our  conversation  was 
interrupted.  A man  entered  the  parlour  and  I identified  him 
at  once.  In  the  heavy,  broad  shouldered,  dissipated  looking 
fellow,  with  his  shock  head  of  red  hair,  his  bleared  eyes,  his 
red  nose,  and  his  shaven  face,  like  that  of  a low  pugilist  or 
turfite,  I recognised  Brother  Bob.” 

“ Here’s  the  gen’lman,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Andrews, 
nervously,  by  way  of  introduction.  “ He  s come  about 
George.” 

Mr.  Bob  scowled  at  me  and  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot. 

“ Come  from  George,  has  he  ? he  exclaimed,  slightly  mis- 
understanding his  wife’s  remark.  “ Well,  then,  you  clear 

out.”  . 

At  this  delicate  hint,  Mrs.  Andrews  retired,  leaving  me  with 

her  husband. 

“ Well  guv’nor,”  said  the  man,  roughly  but  eagerly,  “ what 
have  you  got  for  me  ? ” , 

“ I can  say  nothing  about  that  at  present  Mr.  Andrews,  I 
replied,  for  the  question  suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Bob  was 
probably  open  to  a pecuniary  inducement  to  give  me 
information,  and  I was  sufficiently  supplied  with  money  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  demand  on  his  part.  “ The  fact  is  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  a question  or  two.’ 

Mr.  Bob  regarded  me  with  greater  suspicion  than  ever. 

“ Stow  that,”  he  said.  “ What’s  your  game  ? Who  are 
you,  anyhow,  to  begin  with  ? ” 

“ I should  have  told  you  before,”  I answered,  “and  I beg 
your  pardon  for  not  doing  so,  that  my  name  is  Oscar  Ford.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  landlord,  “was  you  one  of  the 
three  parties  down  in  Devonshire  ? ” 

“ I was,  and  I knew  your  brother  well  when  he  was  servant 
to  Mr.  Gregory.” 

“ Whew  ! ” Mr.  Bob  gave  a prolonged  whistle  and  spat  on 
the  floor,  and  then  exclaimed.  “ Well,  I’m  blowed  ! ” 

<<  Now,”  I said,  “ I want  to  know  where  your  brother  is.” 

“ Hanged  if  I know,”  replied  Mr.  Bob,  “ I thought  that  was 
what  you’d  come  to  tell  me.  You  don’t  mean  to  say,  he 
added  with  a gloomy  scowl,  “ that  you  haven’t  brought  no 
message  nor  no  money  from  him  ? 

“ As  for  a message,  Mr.  Andrews,  ” I replied,  “ I have 
none  ; but  if  you  want  a little  money  I would  be  very  happy  to 
oblige  you.” 

The  man  looked  suspicious  still,  but  better  pleased  than 
before. 

“ Now  see  here,”  he  said,  “ let  you  and  me  understand  one 
another.  Once  more,  what’s  yer  game?  What  are  you  up 
to  ? What  do  you  want  ? ” 

“ Simply  what  I told  you.  I wanted  to  know  if  you  could 
tell  me  where  your  brother  is.” 

“ What  for  ? ” he  asked. 

“ I wish  to  put  some  questions  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  my  friend  Herbert  Wayne.” 

“ What  sort  of  questions?” 

“ I only  desire  to  ask  him  to  tell  me  the  exact  circumstances 
jnder  which  my  friend  committed — or  was  said  to  have 
committed — suicide.” 

“ Said  to  have  committed?”  echoed  the  landlord.  “ Then 
you  don’t  believe  that  he  killed  himself?” 

“ I have  certainly  no  proof  of  it,  and  I want  very  much  to 
get  at  the  exact  facts.” 

“ Well,”  replied  Mr.  Bob,  “ you  are  a plain  spoken  young 
gen’lman,  I must  say — straight  and  above  board.  You  don’t 
beat  about  the  bush,  you  don’t.  But  lor’  bless  you,  you  won’t 
get  nothing  out  of  George  Andrews — he’s  as  close  as  an 
oyster,  on  this  business  anyhow.” 

“ Am  I to  understand  then  that  he  refuses  to  say  anything 
about  that  unfortunate  affair?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  he  might  have  to  say  to  you,  but  he 


never  won’t  say  nothing  to  me — nothing  more  at  least  than 
he  could  help.  Oh ! he’s  close  is  George.” 

“ At  any  rate,  I may  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  he  has  said  to 

you  about  it.”  , , ,, 

“Oh,  yes;  you  may  ask  and  welcome.  But  what  s the  price  . 

Mr.  Bob  held  out  his  hand  suggestively,  and  twitched  his 
fingers  as  though  handling  money.  . 

“I  will,”  I answered,  “give  you  five  pounds  to  begin 
with,”  and  with  that  I took  out  my  purse  and  produced  a 
bank-note. 

“That’s  business,”  said  Mr.  Bob.  « Here,  hand  over  the 

fll?Sgave  him  the  note,  which  he  examined  carefully,  and 
being  satisfied  with  its  genuineness,  he  crumpled  it  up  and 
thrust  it  into  a pocket  of  his  trousers. 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “ fire  away.” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Andrews,”  I said,  “ I want  to  know,  in 
the  first  instance,  what  you  can  tell  me  as  to  the  circuim 
stances  under  which  your  brother  left  Mr.  Gregory’s  service.” 

u Right  you  are,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Bob,  u I 11  tell  you  all  I 
know,  and  you  may  take  it  for  what  it’s  worth.  You  see,  my 
brother  he  was  a long  time  servant  to  Mr.  Gregory  and  his 
father,  and  he  never  thought  of  leaving  till  this  affair  came 
off.  But  it  so  upset  him— that’s  his  story,  mind  you— that  he 
couldn’t  stay  any  longer.  So  what  does  he  do  but  give 
Mr  Gregory  short  notice  and  hook  it  ? But  of  course  he  wasn  t 
going  to  leave  empty  handed,  and  Mr.  Gregory  came  down 
handsome — I suppose  he  had  to.  What  he  got  I don  t 
exactly  know.  George  didn’t  even  try  to  tell  me  a he  about 
it.  He  wouldn’t  name  the  figure,  but  all  I know  is  that  lie 
behaved  uncommon  well  to  me,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
just  when  I wanted  a little  coin  to  back  the  favourite  for  the 
Czarewitch,  which  I pulled  off  too. 

“ Then  do  you  think,  Mr.  Andrews,  that  your  brother  was 
bribed  by  Mr.  Gregory  to  keep  a secret  connected  with  the 

death  of  Mr.  Wayne  ?”  ..  . , 

“ That’s  about  the  size  of  it,”  replied  Mr.  Bob  with  a wink 
and  a nod.  “ But  what  that  secret  was  is  more  nor  I can 
tell  you.  I leave  you  to  form  your  own  conclusions.  George 
let  it  out  that  there  was  something  about  that  there  affair 
over  which  he  had  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Him  and  me 
was  always  a sorter  chums,  but  he  wouldn’t  tell  me  everything. 
All  I know  is  that,  when  he  left  Mr.  Gregory’s  service,  he 
had  a good  bit  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  didn’t  keep  it 

all  to  himself.”  . , , .. 

“ And  you  can  tell  me  nothing  more . I asked,  feeling, 
however,  that  I had  pretty  well  exhausted  this  source  of 

information.  , 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Bob  scratching  his  head,  that  s about 
all.  George  was  always  very  close  about  this  business,  and 
as  for  me,  I form  no  opinion.  It’s  no  affair  of  mine. 

“ And  you  have  never  heard  from  him  since  he  left  the 

country  ? ” , , . . , T ,■ , .. 

“ Never  a word — don’t  know  where  he  is — wish  i aid. 

“ May  I ask  you  to  let  me  know  if  you  hear  from  him  ? ” 

“ Well,  that  depends  on  what  he’s  got  to  say.  I can  t make 
no  promises.  George,  he  can  be  uncommon  lib  ral  when  he 
likes,  and  if  he  says,  ‘ Bob,  I’m  here  or  there  as  the  case  may 
be  but  you  must  keep  it  dark,  or  you  11  get  no  more  coin 
out  of  me,’  why  I shall  have  to  keep  it  dark,  d’ye  see  ? ” 

I was  not  so  innocent  as  to  fail  to  perceive  what  the  fellow 
meant.  It  was  plain  that  he  required  a substantial  induce- 
ment to  accede  to  my  request. 

« i don’t  think  I shall  be  less  liberal  than  your  brother, 

Mr.  Andrews,”  I said. 

“ Right  you  are,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Bob,  with  a cunning 
wink;  “if  I hears  from  George,  why,  I’ll  let  you  know,  but 
whether  I can  tell  you  where  he  is  to  be  found — well,  that 

depends.”  . . , 

This  promise  was  enough  for  me,  so,  giving  Mr.  Dob  my 
address,  I left  the  “ Golden  Ring,”  assured  that  if  ever  its 
landlord  should  discover  his  brother’s  whereabouts,  I should 
not  long  remain  in  ignorance  of  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women" 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


(At  Miss  Tabinet's.) 

Mrs.  Armful  : Only  two  of  us  to-day,  Miss  Tabinet ! 

Miss  Tabinet  : Yes,  only  two  ; but  the  third  must  be 
represented  by  her  letter  which  I will  read  to  you  presently. 
It  is  rather  funny. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Oh,  you  have  heard  from  Lady  Velvel,  then  ? 

I had  a note  from  her  the  night  before  she  started,  telling  me 
she  was  going  to  Eastbourne  for  a few  days,  and  then  on  to 
visit  some  friends  at  a remote  place  in  Wales  rejoicing  in  a 
most  unpronounceable  name. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Well,  she  is  there  now,  and  this  is  what 
she  says  about  it : — 

*'  My  Dear  Auntie, — You  really  ought  to  be  here  ! Such  an  extraordinary 
place  and  such  queer  people,  but  vastly  amusing  from  a Londoner’s  point 
of  view — just  for  a short  time  of  course.  The  house  I am  staying  in  is 
lovely,  very  old,  and  full  of  interesting  things.  The  gardens  are  delightful, 
with  huge  trees  and  lawns,  and  any  number  of  glass-houses  tAc$d  with  ex- 
quisite orchids.  The  day  after  I arrived  my  hostess  told  me  she  was  going 
to  take  me  to  a party  at  the  house  of  some  old  friends,  about  four  miles 
away.  This  party  was  to  celebrate  the  pearl  wedding  (which  it 
appears  is  the  30II1  anniversary  of  one’s  wedding  day)  of  one  of 
the  dearest  old  couples  you  can  imagine.  We  were  to  arrive  about 
six,  and  stay  till  ten.  Fancy  these  hours  in  London  for  a party  1 
What  would  people  say  if  one  sent  out  cards  with  ‘ At  Home,  6 to  10,’  on 
them  ? But  in  Wales  things  are  different,  or,  at  least,  at  this  particular 
party.  The  whole  thing  was  exceedingly  well  done,  but  it  reminded  me 
curiously  of  a pantomime.  I am  sure  if  Sir  Augustus  Harris  had  been 
here  he  would  have  carried  away  something  in  his  mind  that  would  have 
been  utilised  in  a subsequent  show  at  Drury  Lane.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  big  front  door  we  found  it  wide  open,  and  guarded  on  either  side  by 
two  immense,  solemn-looking  servants,  dressed  in  a gorgeous  livery  of 
purple  velvet.  Each  wore  a pearl  star  in  his  breast.  These  statuesque 
creatures  slightly  inclined  their  heads,  and  while  one  softly  asked  our 
names,  the  other  shouted  them  out  in  stentorian  tones  to  an  equally  won- 
derful being,  who  advanced  to  conduct  us  to  our  host  and  hostess.  We 
passed  through  the  hall  and  down  a wide  corridor,  and  then  we  came  in 
view  of  a large  kind  of  French  window,  which  stood  wide  open.  Through 
this  we  beheld  the  “ pearly  ” couple,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  brillantly  clad 
guests  disporting  themselves  on  the  lawn.  We  shook  hands  with  the 
elderly  couple,  who  gave  us  a hearty  welcome— so  different  to  the  chilly, 
artificial  reception  one  meets  with  in  town.  Then  we  mingled  with  the  gay 
throng.  Some  of  the  gowns  were  curious  and  original.  One  woman  in 
black  satin,  striped  with  yellow,  suggested  a caterpillar.  She  would  have 
been  engaged  at  once  for  a pantomime,  I am  sure,  had  some  enterpris- 
ing showman  wanted  anything  of  this  sort.  Then,  another  short,  fat 
little  party,  dressed  in  green,  with  an  indistinct  sort  of  pattern  on  it, 
looked  as  though  she  had  arrayed  herself  for  a fancy  ball  as  a nice  amiable 
contented-looking  toad. 

‘•The  refreshments  were  capitally  arranged ; not  all  put  in  one  corner  of 
the  garden  for  people  to  be  inconveniently  crushed.  Oh  no!  All  over  the 
lawn  were  placed  numbers  of  small  tables.  On  each  were  arranged  fancy 
dishes  containing  the  choicest  of  fruits,  with  a liberal  supply  of  ices, 
champagne,  tea  and  coffee,  and  a servant  at  each  table.  Under  the  trees 
were  placed  seats  for  those  who  cared  to  sit,  and  if  there  were  any  who 


felt  particularly  lazy  and  not  inclined  to  even  stroll  to  one  of  the  small 
tables  for  tea  or  coffee,  &c.,  they  were  not  doomed  to  go  without,  for  about 
every  half-hour  servants  would  carry  round  trays  containing  some  of  each 
of  the  dainty  refreshments. 

“About  eight  o’clock,  two  extra-gorgeously  attired  footmen  were  seen  mak- 
ing their  way  to  a table  which  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn, 
carrying  a huge  wedding  cake,  decorated  with  pearls  and  silver  leaves. 
All  the  guests  stood  up,  and  as  the  host  led  his  bride  of  thirty  years  to  cut 
the  cake,  every  one  cheered  and  applauded.  The  dear  old  lady  blushed 
and  looked  as  happy  as  if  this  had  been  her  original  wedding  day.  When 
the  huge  cake  had  been  cut,  pieces  were  placed  in  a silver  dish,  and 
handed  round  to  all  present.  Soon  after  this  ceremony  had  been  got 
through,  we  observed  that  the  gardens  were  being  illuminated  with  rows 
of  coloured  lanterns,  and  musicians  began  to  play  the  softest  and 
sweetest  of  music.  Not  a braying  brass  band,  but  music  from  three  or 
four  harps,  violins,  and  a pianoforte.  It  was  now  getting  dark,  and  I began 
to  wish  we  could  get  away.  But  no ; it  would  have  been  considered  rude 
to  leave  before  the  time  mentioned  in  the  invitations ; so  on  we  sat,  or 
walked  about  in  the  fairyland  provided  for  our  amusement.  Then  came 
a kind  of  grand  transformation  scene.  Everyone  stood  up  as  the  band 
played  the  Wedding  March ; a bright  red  light  illuminated  the  entire 
garden,  making  us  look  like  so  many  goblins  standing  round  an  enchanted 
castle ; every  glass  was  filled  with  champagne,  and  we  all  drank  to  the 
health,  long  life,  and  happiness  of  our  genial  host  and  hostess. 

" By  this  time  I was  getting  hungry,  feeling  that  I had  missed  my  dinner, 
when,  lo  and  behold  ! we  were  marshalled  into  a marvellous  banqueting 
hall,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a long  table  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
most  wonderful  dishes,  filled  with  every  conceivable  viand  the  most 
voracious  gormandizer  could  desire  to  feed  on. 

“At  last  we  got  away  from  this  most  wonderful  party— a party  I shall 
always  remember  as  long  as  I live.  I shall  be  home  next  week,  I hope. 

" Yours  always, 

"Evelyn  Velvel." 

Mrs.  Armful:  What  an  original  and  pleasant  sort  of 
party.  How  I wish  I could  have  been  there  ! Just  the  kind 
of  thing  I should  enjoy. 

Miss  Tabinet:  By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Armful,  did  I ever  tell 
you  that  I bought  a pair  of  the  Invigorator  corsets  you  so 
highly  recommepided  me  to  try.  I cannot  express  to  you 
what  a comfort  they  are.  They  fit  perfectly,  and  are  quite 
the  nicest  corsets  I have  ever  worn. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I thought  you  would  like  them.  Every- 
body does.  And  they  are  by  no  means  expensive,  the  prices 
ranging  from  4s.  6d.  to  22s.  6d.,  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  makers  have  brought  out  a kind  of  stay-belt  for 
men’s  wear.  Now  I simply  hate  to  see  a man  looking  as  if 
he  were  wearing  corsets,  but,  upon  my  word,  the  belt  this  firm 
produces  is  really  a capital  thing.  As  Henry  is  getting  so 
corpulent  I threaten  him  with  one,  for  I really  believe  it  would 
vastly  improve  his  appearance. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Poor  Henry  ! I’m  afraid  you  worry  him  a 
good  deal. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Oh  dear,  no  I don’t ! He  really  likes  me  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  clothes,  for  he  takes  none  in  them  himself,  and 
were  it  not  for  me  I verily  believe  he  would  go  irom  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end  without  ordering  a new  suit.  There  are  some 
things,  however,  he  is  particularly  keen  on.  I can  always 
get  him  to  visit  Truefitt’s,  because  he  is  simply  crazy  about 
scents,  hair  washes,  tooth  powders,  and  soaps,  and,  as  I 
am  afflicted  with  an  equal  craze  for  face  washes,  scents,  and 
such  like,  we  often  wend  our  way  to  13,  Old  Bond  Street ; 
I to  have  my  hair  brushed  and  brightened,  Henry  to 
purchase  a few  luxuries,  and  find  his  way  to  the  delightful 
manicure  courts,  where  he  promptly  has  his  hands  and  nails 
“seen  to.”  Men,  as  a rule,  are  utterly  careless  about  their 
hands.  I cannot  bear  a man  with  nasty  hands.  I don’t  care 
for  them  to  be  small  and  effeminate-looking  ; but  I confess  I 
like  to  see  them  well  kept,  and  the  nails  polished  and  trimmed 
to  a nicety.  So  I encourage  Henry  in  this  little  vanity,  as 
he  has  a particularly  nice  hand.  Mr.  H.  P.  Truefitt  is  justly 
renowned  for  the  excellence  and  purity  of  every  article  he 
supplies.  For  some  time  past  I have  used  his  face  lotion, 
and  I find  it  has  a very  beneficial  effect  on  my  skin,  and  is 
also  most  refreshing,  especially  after  I have  been  out  in  the 
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sun,  or  in  a crushed  and  overheated  room.  All  my  friends 
tell  me  I look  ten  years  younger  than  I did  five  years  ago, 
so  I think  we  must  put  my  youthful  appearance  down  to 
Mr.  Truefitt’s  valuable  aid.  He  has  a splendid  selection  of 
perfumes  (my  especial  weakness).  I think  the  new  Eastern 
perfume,  Kushboo,  and  the  sweet  smelling  Lilac  are  rivals 
in  my  affections.  We  came  across  a decided  novelty  in 
smelling  salts.  Instead  of  having  to  sniff  a very 
unsavory  smell  of  vinegar,  Mr.  Truefitt  provides  us  with 
salts  smelling  of  lilac,  May-blossom,  or  lily  of  the  valley,  or 
whatever  may  be  our  favourite  perfume.  These  are  simply 
the  perfection  of  smelling  salts  when  one  can  get  the  fragrance 
of  flowers  instead  of  the  nauseating  whiff  of  vinegar  which 
one  used  to  endure. 

Miss  Tabinent:  I like  the  sound  of  that.  I will  certainly 
invest  in  a bottle  of  lilac  salts.  It  sounds  too  good  and 
refreshing  to  be  an  absolute  fact.  However,  seeing,  or  rather 
smelling,  is  believing  with  me ; so  to-morrow  off  I go  to  13, 
Old  Bond  Street. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Six  o’clock  1 I must  be  going.  One  more 
cup  of  tea,  and  then  Au  revoir. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

L.  W.  G.  (Salisbury)  says  that  when  she  was  at  school  in  a Belgian  con- 
vent she  learnt  to  do  filigree  work  with  very  fine  silver  wire,  plain  and 
coloured.  She  wishes  to  continue  the  work  now,  but  is  prevented  from 
doing  so  as  she  cannot  obtain  the  materials  necessary  for  it.  She  asks  us 
if  we  can  inform  her  where  she  can  buy  the  wire.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
unable  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily.  We  have  made  several 
Inquiries,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  No  one  seems  able  to  give  us  any  informa- 
tion on  the  point.  Why  not  write  to  the  nuns  and  ask  them  to  give  you  an 
address  where  it  can  be  procured  ? If  any  of  our  correspondents  can  offer 
us  any  help  in  the  matter  we  shall  be  pleased  to  insert  it  in  a subsequent 
number. 

Burra  Maim  Sahib  asks  our  advice  as  to  the  most  suitable  colouring, 
etc.  for  a comfortable  " drawing-sitting  room.”  She  wants  the  room  to  be 
cheerful-looking,  and  yet  not  too  expensive.  We  should  like  you  to  have 
one  of  those  lovely  floral  papers  that  are  so  fashionable  now.  Send  to 
Maple’s  for  some  patterns,  with  pink  and  red  roses  or  chrysanthemums  on  a 
white  or  cream  ground.  These  are  so  pretty  and  fresh  looking ; to  have  one 
on  your  walls  is  like  living  in  a garden.  Have  a good  one,  as  the  beauty 
of  your  room  depends  so  much  on  what  the  walls  are  covered  with.  A 
pinkish  terra-cotta  carpet  will  go  well  with  this,  and  be  most  serviceable  as 
well.  If  you  can  afford  it, have  your  curtains  either  of  a soft  green  brocade 
or  damask.  If  this  is  too  expensive,  have  art  serge  ; cover  the  couch  with 
the  same.  If  you  prefer  cretonne,  some  of  the  green  shades  are  lovely. 
Have  your  room  painted  white ; it  always  looks  so  fresh  and  bears  washing 
so  well.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a frieze  rail,  but  it  looks  nice  and  gives 
you  a chance  of  making  the  top  of  your  walls  look  as  effective  as  the  bottom 
They  are  not  expensive.  Maple’s  would  send  you  some  good  patterns,  and 
any  carpenter  could  fix  it  for  you.  If  you  have  the  rail  it  must  be  painted  to 
match  the  rest  of  the  paint.  Don’t  have  the  panels  of  the  door  decorated, 
but  have  a rod  and  curtain,  which  look  ever  so  much  more  cosy  and  keep  out 
the  draught  as  well.  For  the  couch,  have  an  ordinary  spring  mattress  ofthe 
size  you  require,  and  have  it  mounted  on  four  French  castors.  These  are 
about  six  or  seven  inches  high,  and  made  of  iron  ; they  are  simply  screwed  in 
and  are  very  strong,  no  other  support  being  necessary.  If  you  want  to  be 
very  comfortable,  have  a hair  mattress  on  the  top,  covered  with  the  same 
material  you  use  for  the  springs.  Push  the  couch  into  a cosy  corner,  and 
bank  any  number  of  cushions  at  the  top  and  side ; at  the  bottom  a screen 
would  look  nice.  Have  some  shelves  made,  if  you  have  any  alcoves 
in  the  room,  and  fill  them  with  bright-covered  books.  Some 
small  tables  would  look  pretty,  covered  with  silk  cloths,  edged 
with  deep  frills  of  the  same.  Have  a good  many  plants  in  the  room  ; they 
always  make  the  plainest  abode  look  nice.  Don’t  have  oleographs,  though 
they  are  really  lovely  to  look  at ; still,  there  is  always  such  a horrid  feeling 
of  make-believe  about  them.  If  you  write  to  Miss  Mason,  10,  Wellington 
Terrace,  Bayswater  Road,  she  will  offer  you  some  really  charming  water 
colour  drawings  at  about  the  same  price  you  would  pay  for  oleographs. 
Just  now  she  has  several  good  ones  to  sell  at  a very  low  price.  These 
would  be  most  suitable  for  your  room.  Now,  for  the  piano.  Take  out  the 
front,  and  rip  off  the  pleated  silk  ; in  its  place  have  a picture  or  piece  of 
good  Japanese  leather  paper.  On  the  top  have  a strip  of  brocade  or  silk 
with  a deep  frill.  Place  any  small  vases  or  photographs  on  the  top  if  you 
only  want  the  piano  for  ornament.  If  you  can  turn  its  face  to  the  wall  or 
the  window,  do  so,  and  drape  the  back,  and  place  a large  chair  or  sofa 
against  it,  or  a table  with  a plant  on  it.  If  you  had  told  us  the  sum  you 
wish  to  spend,  and  the  size  of  the  room,  we  could  advise  you  better. 

Pardon  (Tenby)  wants  to  know  if  it  is  correct  to  bow  to  anyone  when 
you  are  introduced,  or  to  shake  hands.  It  really  matters  very  little  ; 
either  is  correct.  Some  people  have  an  objection  to  shaking  hands,  and 
prefer  only  the  bow,  which  you  can  make  as  friendly  or  as  cold  as  you 
please. 


London. — It  is  old  fashioned  and  stiff  to  put  " presents  her  compli- 
ments" when  you  accept  an  invitation.  Say  "Mrs.  Picture  has  much 
pleasure  in  accepting  Mrs.  Frame’s  kind  invitation  for  the  13th,”  or  " Mr». 
Picture  accepts  with  pleasure  Mrs.  Frame's  kind  invitation  for  the  13th." 

Little  Charmer  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  informs  us  that  she  has  a very 
pretty  face,  but  is  possessed  of  very  ugly  red  hands,  and  she  asks  us  to 
tell  her  of  something  to  improve  their  colour  and  make  them  smooth  and 
soft.  We  think  " Little  Charmer  ” shows  a pretty  conceit  in  her  choice 
of  a pseudonym,  but  as  we  are  not  averse  to  a little  conceit,  we  rather  admire 
her  for  having  the  courage  of  her  opinion.  We  advise  her,  with  every 
confidence  in  its  powers,  to  use  Truefitt’s  face  and  hand  lotion.  Its  effects 
are  wonderful,  if  used  regularly.  Be  sure  and  attend  to  the  nails.  Get  a 
set  of  manicure  instruments,  and  see  what  you  can  accomplish. 

Freda  (Sunderland). — If  you  put  about  a tablespoonful  of  Scrubb's 
Ammonia  in  your  bath  every  morning  you  will  find,  after  a few  weeks,  that 
you  will  suffer  less  from  the  unpleasant  complaint  you  name.  Do  not 
have  the  water  too  hot.  Scrubb’s  Ammonia  is  invaluable  in  many  ways, 
and  no  one  should  be  without  a bottle  of  it  in  the  house.  It  is  also 
excellent  for  the  hair. 

Stickphast  (Dover). — I believe  that  he  has  no  agents.  You  must 
send  direct  to  93,  Great  Portland  Street  for  it.  Yes ; it  is  an  excellent 
invention. 

Country  Beauty  (Thurso). — You  are  indeed  a long  way  from  London, 
but  we  are  glad  to  welcome  correspondents  from  all  parts.  The  hair  is 
worn  very  mueh  plainer  than  it  was.  The  most  fashionable  women  wear 
it  rather  low  on  the  neck  in  a thick  coil ; but  this  style  does  not  suit 
everyone.  A small  knot  of  curls,  or  a small  coil,  twisted  something  like 
a shell,  are  pretty  fashions.  These  are  worn  just  between  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  top  of  the  head.  For  those  whom  it  suits,  the  hair  looks 
charming  parted  down  the  centre  ; but  the  fringe  holds  its  own,  and  ever 
will,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  do  away  with  it. 

Penny  Wise  (Swindon). — A course  of  lessons  at  the  Scientific  Dress 
Cutting  Association  you  name  will  teach  you  all  that  is  necessary  to  know, 
if  you  only  want  to  make  your  own  dresses.  Naturally,  a longer  training 
is  necessary  for  one  who  wants  to  start  in  business  as  a dressmaker. 

Netley  (Wakefield). — It  is  extremely  difficult,  we  believe,  to  obtain  an 
appointment  in  Netley  Hospital.  You  must  not  only  be  well  recommended 
by  some  reliable  and  well-known  medical  man,  but  you  must  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  your  work  in  all  its  branches.  Even  if  you  were 
lucky  enough  to  be  nominated,  you  would  have  to  undergo  a period  of  pro- 
bation to  see  if  you  were  really  qualified  to  be  elected  as  a member  of  the 
regular  staff. 

Corn  Crake  (Hartlepool). — It  is  a bad  plan  to  wash  your  flannels  in  very 
hot  water,  but  it  is  equally  bad  to  wash  them  in  cold.  Have  the  water 
warm,  then  put  some  soap  jelly — which  must  have  been  previously  pre- 
pared— into  the  water  and  rub  well ; rinse  ycur  flannels,  and  dry  them  at 
once. 

Distracted  One  (London)  wishes  we  could  tell  her  of  a good  dress- 
maker who  will  go  out  by  the  day.  Alas  I we  wish  we  knew  of  such  a 
desirable  person.  We  fear  they  are  like  the  dodo,  an  extinct  race.  We 
have  known  a few  women  who  called  themselves  good  dressmakers,  but 
our  opinion  of  them  does  not  coincide  with  their  own.  Such  women  are 
painfully  slow,  and  devoid  of  ideas  as  a rule.  After  employing  one  for  a 
week  you  will  find  it  would  have  cost  you  less  ta  have  had  your  frock 
made  by  an  expensive  first-class  dressmaker  at  her  own  house. 

Thelma  (Galashiels,  N B.)  asks  us  to  name  a London  shop  where  she  can 
obtain  the  Amazon  velvet  skirt  facing  we  mentioned  on  July  16th  She  has 
inquired  for  it  in  Galashiels,  but  it  seems  to  be  unknown  in  that  small 
far-off  place.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  lately  come  across,  and 
we  hope  " Thelma  " will  agree  with  us  when  she  tries  it.  Most  of  the 
good  London  houses  keep  it.  Shoolbred’s  (Tottenham  Court  Road),  we 
know,  supply  it,  as  we  have  bought  it  there. 

Amy  (Woolwich)  is  anxious  to  know  “ whether  it  is  right  for  a fellow  to 
come  up  and  speak  to  a lady,  and  to  keep  up  a correspondence  with  her 
which  at  last  ends  in  marriage,  without  really  getting  a proper  introduction 
from  a friend.”  It  is  certainly  not  the  act  of  a gentleman  to  speak  to  any 
lady  without  a previous  introduction.  We  scarcely  think  any  man 
would  go  so  far  as  to  keep  up  a correspondence  if  the  lady  had  properly 
repulsed  him  in  the  first  instance.  We  know  that  certain  circumstances 
may  bring  about  acquaintanceship  without  the  medium  of  an  introduction, 
without  any  suggestion  of  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  or 
levity  on  that  of  the  lady;  but  such  acquaintanceships  require  due  scrutiny, 
and  they  certainly  should  not  be  carried  on  to  the  point  of  matrimony 
without  many  enquiries  and  formalities  on  either  side. 

A Subscriber  to  Sala’s  Journal  (London)  asks  us  if  we  can  tell  her 
where  she  can  purchase  knitted  trimming  for  underclothes.  We  have 
no  idea  where  such  work  is  to  be  obtained,  or  what  the  price  of  it  would 
be.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  tell  us.  We  should  imagine  such 
work,  if  obtainable,  would  be  too  coarse  to  be  pretty  for  trimming 
underwear. 


Some  extraordinarily  clever  performances  are  taking  place  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Akros,  a Continental  Wonder,  is  precipitated  twice  daily 
through  mid-air  from  the  Aquarium  roof,  a distance  of  over  80  feet.  There 
are  free  amusements  embracing  every  variety  of  entertainment  Central 
Stage  Performances,  2.30  and  7.30;  Concert,  5.50;  etc.,  etc.  The  Fire- 
man's exhibition  has  just  been  successfully  opened. 
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OUR  COOKERY- 

THE  KITCHEN  OF  THE  FATHERLAND. 

I first  set  foot  on  German  soil  in  1850,  when  I went  on  a 
trip  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I began  to  learn  German  ten  years 
before,  and  I have  always  been  an  atrociously  bad  German 
scholar  ; but  I have  an  intense  admiration  for  the  strength, 
solidity,  and  thoroughness  of  the  German  character  ; I delight 
in  German  art,  and,  as  far  as  I can  understand  it,  of  German 
literature.  I like  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  German 
home  life,  and  I hope  that  I appreciate  the  comeliness  of 
the  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  plump,  and  dimple  German 
madchen. 

Especially  do  I recognise  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
Teutonic  cookery — a cuisine  which  has  been  half  ignorantly 
and  half  spitefully  calumniated  both  in  France  and  in  England. 
In  this  country,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  Germans  chiefly 
support  existence  on  sausages,  saeur  kraut,  fresh  boiled  beef, 
and  suet  pudding ; washed  down  by  unlimited  potations  of 
German  beer,  and  a modicum  of  “ frightened  water,”  which 
the  Germans  call  Rhine  wine,  but  to  which  we  give  the 
generic  term  of  hock.  The  truth  is  that  the  German  kitchen 
is  a very  copious  and  varied  one,  differing  favourably  in  many 
particulars  from  the  cookery  of  other  continental  peoples  ; 
while,  in  its  higher  branches,  it  rivals  not  wholly  unsuccess- 
fully the  French  cuisine.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
that  much-vaunted  cuisine  was  originally  introduced  into 
France,  by  Gunther  Von  Andernach,  the  German  Lutheran 
physician  of  Francis  I. 

One  curious  instance  in  which  Germany  differs  from  other 
nations  in  its  modes  of  food  preparation  is  apparent  in  its 
soups.  What  do  you  say  to  milk  soups,  sweet  and  savoury ; 
to  chocolate  soup,  almond  soup,  and  wine  soup  ; to  frothed- 
lemon  soup,  and  beer  soup — of  which  last  there  are  at  least 
half-a-dozen  varieties  ? A very  favourite  one  is  beer  soup  with 
caraways,  which  is  made  with  some  slices  of  bread,  boiled 
soft  in  a little  water,  then  strained,  and  beaten  smooth  ; add 
caraway  seeds,  lemon  peel,  sugar,  spice,  and  the  beer  ; then 
boil  altogether  until  the  caraways  are  soft ; and  then  stir  it 
briskly  with  yolks  of  eggs  in  the  tureen. 

There  are  soups,  too,  made  of  apples,  pears,  strawberries, 
currants,  and  cherries,  which  are  all  sweet  pottages,  and 
with  which  macaroons  and  Naples’  biscuits  may  be  served. 
There  are  also  a large  number  of  fish  soups,  some  of  which 
bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  fish  soups  of  the  Russian 
kitchen,  which  have  already  been  dwelt  upon  in  Our  Cookery 
page.  In  sauces  the  Germans  are  also  very  strong.  They 
make  a capital  asparagus  sauce  out  of  the  yolks  of  eggs  with 
cream,  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a little  salt  and  nutmeg,  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  water  in  which 
the  asparagus  has  been  boiled;  This  must  be  stirred  con- 
tinually until  thick,  and  a little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  may  be 
added ; but  not  enough  to  give  an  acid  taste  to  the  sauce.  I am 
not  acquainted  with  any  other  national  kitchen  frugal  enough 
to  utilize  the  water  in  which  asparagus  has  been  boiled,  and 
which  has  naturally  absorbed  a great  deal  of  the  exquisite 
flavour  of  that  delicious  esculent.  Try  it  by  all  means, 
when  the  blessed  vegetable  comes  in  again  next  summer. 

I should  say  something  in  commendation  of  the  Pomeranian 
sauce  for  wild  ducks  which  is  made  by  boiling  the  peel  of  two 
Seville  oranges  until  soft.  Drain  and  cut  them  into  thin 
strips,  put  them  in  a saucepan  with  a glass  of  old 
hock,  and  a cup  of  clear  gravy,  without  any  flavour 
of  spice;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the  oranges;  add 
a little  cayenne  pepper,  and,  if  not  quite  acid  enough, 
add  a little  lemon  juice.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the 
ducks  when  served.  I say  that  I should  applaud  this 
sauce  were  it  not,  as  I hold,  that  the  very  best  sauce  for 
roasted  wild  duck,  and  for  a salmi  of  tame  duck,  is  the  sweet 
orange  itself,  simply  sliced  and  eaten  bodily,  rind  and  flesh, 
together  with  the  duck.  Try  it  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it.  The  juice  of  the  orange  only  loses  its  flavour  when  it  is 


mingled  with  other  ingredients,  especially  with  wine.  You 
want  it  fresh,  sharp  upon  your  palate  ; and  it  gives  in  its 
natural  state  an  inestimable  zest  to  the  bird  itself. 

In  salads  and  salad  dressings  the  Germans  are  very  power- 
ful ; and  this  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  Fatherland 
every  known  vegetable,  when  cooked  plainly,  can  be  used 
cold  for  salad.  Potato  salad  may  be  considered  as  germane 
to  German  soil.  The  potatoes  must  be  boiled  in  their  skins, 
and  while  warm  must  be  peeled  and  sliced  thin  ; then  chives, 
onions  and  parsley  must  be  chopped  very  fine  and  strewn  over 
the  potatoes  in  the  salad  bowl.  Then  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper ; add  three  spoonfuls  of  oil ; moisten  moderately  with 
vinegar  and  water  mixed,  that  the  salad  may  not  be  too  sour. 
Several  items  may  be  mixed  with  the  potato  salad,  both  for 
flavour  and  appearance.  Among  these  remember  pickled 
beetroot  sliced,  a fresh  cucumber  sliced,  a Yarmouth  bloater, 
or  a Dutch  herring  minced  small,  or  a few  sardines  shredded. 

Our  Teutonic  kinsmen  also  make  excellent  salads  of  red 
cabbage  and  celery,  of  white  cabbage,  of  succory,  of  peas, 
beans,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  young  hops  before  they 
are  leafy.  Some  salads  they  make  with  a dressing  composed 
of  cream  instead  of  oil.  They  have  a supreme  salad  which 
they  call  the  Polish  one,  which  is  made  of  cold  roast  game 
or  poultry  cut  into  very  small  dice,  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  mustard  and  finely  minced  chives,  over  which  are 
poured  equal  parts  of  oil  and  vinegar.  In  defence  of  the 
excess  of  the  second  over  the  first  moistening  ingredient, 
they  urge  that  poultry  and  game  are  sharper  and  stronger 
than  green  meat,  and  consequently  demand  a sharper  or 
more  acid  sauce.  When  the  Polish  salad  has  arrived  at  this 
stage,  three  eggs,  boiled  for  three  minutes,  have  their  yokes 
stirred  in  with  the  meat,  while  the  whites  are  chopped  very 
small  and  added  to  the  mixture.  At  the  time  of  serving 
chopped  endive  or  lettuce  is  added  to  the  whole. 


RECIPES. 

Sweet  Milk  Soup. — Three  pints  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a table- 
spoonful of  fine  flour,  a couple  of  peach  leaves  or  some  lemon  peel,  a little 
salt,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Keep  these  stirred  over  the  fire  till  on  the  point  of 
boiling  over.  Have  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to  a stiff  snow,  with 
a little  sugar.  When  the  soup  is  poured  into  the  tureen,  take  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  the  snow,  sprinkle  powdered  cinnamon  over,  throw  them  into 
the  soup,  and  serve  directly. 

Bean  Soup  with  Ham  or  Bacon.— About  a pound  of  lean  ham  or 
bacon  must  be  well  soaked.  Pare  away  the  under  yellow  skin,  and  boil  it 
an  hour.  Meanwhile,  have  boiled  some  white  beans  (the  kidney  or 
French  beans)  quite  soft.  They  must  have  been  soaked  the  night  before. 
Mash  half  of  them  through  a coarse  sieve  and  add  them  to  the  boiling 
bacon,  with  an  onion,  or  chives,  celery,  chervil,  &c.  Take  out  the  bacon  ; 
peel  the  rind  off,  cut  up  the  meat  into  thin  slices ; return  this,  with  the 
unbruised  beans,  to  the  pot,  and  give  all  a boil  up  together.  The  same 
quantity  of  fresh  or  salted  pork,  unsmoked,  is,  by  some,  preferred. 

Dutch  Sauce. — Stir  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  a good  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  a little  salt  and  nutmeg,  and  a little  sugar.  Stir  till  near  boiling ; 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Stir 
till  the  butter  is  melted,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  This  sauce  may  receive 
any  name  by  adding  oysters,  minced  sardines,  chives,  capers,  tarragon,  or 
any  other  leading  ingredient. 

Mock  Oysters  — Boil  a calf’s  sweetbread  in  salted  water.  Wash  some 
lower  oyster  shells  in  cold  water,  and  on  each  one  lay  a little  finely  minced 
herring — the  Dutch  herring  is  the  best.  Cut  the  sweetbread  into  small 
pieces,  and  dip  them  in  bread  crumbs  seasoned  with  salt,  ample  pepper, 
and  a little  nutmeg.  Lay  each  piece  in  a shell.  Sprinkle  sufficient  of  the 
crumbs  over  them,  with  here  and  there  a tiny  piece  of  herring,  and  put  a 
little  butter  on  each.  Give  them  a delicate  browning  before  the  fire. 

Potato  Stuffing. — Cut  up  raw  potatoes  into  little  dice ; drain  them 
dry,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  hutter  ; shred  onion  or  shalot,  parsley, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  if  approved.  Cover  close,  and  let 
them  steam,  shaking  them  now  and  then.  They  must  not  be  suffered  to 
get  soft  enough  to  mash.  Have  some  sausages  fried,  and  when  cold  take 
off  the  skins  and  cut  them  into  thin  little  slices.  Mix  these  with  the  pota- 
toes ; or,  instead  of  sausages,  mince  the  raw  liver  of  the  goose,  or  some 
pig’s  liver,  fine,  and  stir  it  among  the  potatoes  a few  minutes  before  the 
stuffing  is  used. 

A Meat  Cake  of  Pork. — The  pork  must  be  minced  very  fine  and 
mixed  with  chives  or  a little  onion,  salt,  pepper,  a little  lemon  peel,  and 
an  egg.  Dredge  in  enough  flour  to  bind  the  mince.  Form  a thick  round 
cake.  Melt  butter  in  a stew  pan  ; lay  in  the  cake;  brown  it  on  one  side. 
Take  it  out,  and  slice  onions  in  the  stew-pan,  with  more  butter  if  required  ; 
dredge  in  flour  to  brown,  add  broth  or  water  to  thin  the  sauce ; season  it 
to  taste,  and  lay  in  the  cake  to  get  hot  through. 
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Answers  10  fiorresponaems. 

♦ 

E.  W.  R.  (Arkwright  Road,  N.W.)  asks  who  was  the  author 
of  a playful  copy  of  verses — a humorous  play  upon  the  names 
of  people  and  places — and  where  he  can  obtain  it  ? He 
remembers  one  stanza  : — 

The  Brewers  should  to  Malta  go, 

The  Loggerheads  to  Scilly, 

The  Quakers  to  the  Friendly  Isle3, 

The  Furriers  all  to  Chili. 

The  babes  who  nightly  spoil  our  rest 

Should  be  packed  to  Babylon,  Lapland,  or  to  Brest. 

I have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  the  poem,  but  I don’t 
know  who  wrote  it  ; or  when  or  where  it  first  appeared.  There 
are  among  my  correspondents  large  numbers  of  esteemed 
friends  who  are  much  better  informed  than  I am  upon  many 
interesting  subjects,  and,  in  all  probability,  some  of  them 
will  come  forward  to  enlighten  “ EAV.R.” 

A.  B.  S.  (Glasgow)  asks  to  whom  application  should  be 
made  for  the  post  of  an  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  what  are 
the  qualifications  for  such  a position  ? Is  it  by  competitive 
examination,  or  simply  by  application  ? I should  say  the 
examination  for  such  a post  is  not  of  a competitive  nature, 
and  that  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
Whitehall,  Don’t  forget  there  are  some  other  inspectors  as 
well  as  Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to 
learn  to  walk  before  one  tries  to  run. 

A Russian  gentleman,  whose  signature  I cannot  repro- 
duce, as  our  compositors  charge  half-a-crown  a letter  for 
Muscovite  typography,  asks  why  in  this  country  it  is  con- 
sidered unmannerly  to  take  mustard  with  mutton.  For  my 
part,  I should  think  that  if  a gentleman  was  observed  to  be 
flavouring  his  mutton  chop  with  Colman’s  mustard,  he 
would,  in  greater  likelihood,  be  lionized  rather  than  looked 
down  upon.  I will  try  mustard  with  my  mutton  the  next 
time  I dine  at  a club,  and  see  whether  I am  sent  to  Coventry, 
or  arraigned  before  the  Committee  for  using  the  condiment 
with  sheep-meat.  In  the  meantime,  Muscovite  friend  of 
mine,  eat  mustard  with  your  mutton,  or  petroleum,  or  gun- 
powder, if  you  like.  This  is  a free  country,  and  we  have  no 
Siberia  in  our  back  settlements.  There  are  people  who  eat 
mustard  with  maccaroni,  and  yet  escape  prosecution. 

A.  W.  (Deanery  Street,  W.)  has  a portrait  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  when  a young  man,  by  Lebrun ; a small  picture 
by  Annibale  Caracci— a “ Repose  in  Egypt  ” on  panel ; and  a 
small  painting  on  copper  of  the  “ Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,” 
by  Murillo.  Can  I tell  her— my  correspondent  is  a lady— the 
value  of  these  works  of  art  ? In  reply,  I would  say  the  value 
depends  entirely  as  to  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not.  An 
authentic  Lebrun  will  not  fetch  a large  price  in  England  ; but 
the  value  of  a real  Murillo  is  immense.  A genuine  Annibale 
Caracci  would  only  fetch  a moderate  sum.  Go  to  Mr.  Graves 
in  Pall  Mall,  or  to  Mr.  Martin  Colnaghi  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  submit  your  pictures  to  them. 

Perplexed  (Clapham  Road)  says  he  has  been  for  some  time 
(on  and  off)  experiencing  the  strange  and,  he  must  say, 
pleasurable  sensation  during  sleep  at  nights  of  composing 
and  writing  all  manner  of  things  ; but  the  strange  part  about 
it  is  that  when  awake  he  cannot  in  any  way  recall  what  it  is 
he  has  been  writing.  He  wants  to  know  if  I can  in  any  way 
give  him  an  explanation  of  this,  as  it  quite  puzzles  him.  Yes ; 
go  to  your  doctor  at  once.  There  is  something  the  matter 
with  your  liver. 

R.  H.  B.  asks  whether  the  village  of  “Husk’s  Nor- 
ton,” in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipping  Norton,  was 
originally  called  Hog’s  Norton.  Its  present  inhabitants 
indignantly  deny  it,  but  lately  he  has  read  that  it  was  so. 
In  Lewis’s  “ Geographical  History  of  England  ” I find 
many  Nor  tens— a township  in  Cheshire,  a parish  in  Derby- 


shire, another  in  Gloucestershire,  a township  in  Herefordshire, 
another  in  Hertfordshire,  another  in  Kent,  others  in 
Northamptonshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Suffolk,  Worcester- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Staffordshire. 
Chipping  N orton  is  a market  town  and  parish  in  the  Hundred  of 
Chadlington,  county  of  Oxford,  and  Lewis  says  that  the  prefix 
“ Chipping  ” is  a corruption  of  the  Saxon  “ Ceapan,”  a market 
or  place  of  trade.  There  are  also  Norton-le-Clay,  Green's 
Norton,  Norton-in-Hales,  Norton-under-Hambdon,  Hook 
Norton,  Norton-by-Kempsey,  King’s  Norton,  Norton-on-the- 
Moors,  Pudding  Norton,  Norton-juxta-Twycross,  Norton 
Cannon,  Norton  Coleparle,  Fitzwarren,  Conyers,  Disney, 
Lindsey,  Mandeville,  and  Subcross.  A plague  on  all 
your  Nortons ! I can  find  no  allusion  whatever  to  Hog’s 
Norton. 

Marie  Antoinette  (Youghal)  asks  for  a list  of  most  suit- 
able books  for  one  whose  education  has  not  been  of  a very 
high  standard.  In  reply  I would  recommend  Cassell’s 
“Popular  Educator,”  Chambers’  “ Information  for  the  People,” 
Charles  Knight’s  “ Half-hours  with  the  Best  Authors,”  and  a 
set  of  books,  in  four  volumes  I think,  called  “ The  Casket  of 
Literature” — a mine  of  information,  and  which  should  have 
a steady  sale,  as  the  set  is  often  given  away  as  a wedding 
present. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  (Grosvenor  Gardens,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea)  is 
anxious  to  know  how  to  make  oatmeal  cakes — good  ones. 
Here  is  a recipe  which  I know  to  be  good  : — 

Rub  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  into  two  and  a half  pounds  of 
Scotch  oatmeal,  and  stir  briskly  in  as  much  luke-warm  water  as  will 
make  it  into  a stiff  paste.  Sprinkle  some  oatmeal  on  the  pastry 
board,  and  spread  the  mixture  out  into  a round  cake,  about  half  an 
inch  thick  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Bake  in  a moderate  Oven  for  one 
hour.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

As  you  are  apparently  fond  of  Scotch  cakes,  try 

Parliament,  or  “ Parley,”  Cakes. — Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
into  an  earthen  jar  with  one  pound  of  best  treacle,  and  place  the  jar  near 
the  fire  till  the  butter  is  dissolved.  Pour  the  warmed  liquid  upon  one 
pound  of  flour,  add  a tablespoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  a piece  of  pearl- 
ash  the  size  of  a nut,  and  a little  alum ; beat  the  mixture  until  it  is  smooth, 
and  then  put  it  in  a cool  place  until  the  next  day.  Roll  it  out  thin,  cut  it 
into  oblong  squares,  and  bake  these  in  a buttered  tin  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  about 
8d.  for  this  quantity. 

All  young  people  are  fond  of  these  “ parley  ” cakes. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  also  asks  me  a second  and  a third  question,  for 
which,  good,  careful,  considerate  lady  that  she  is,  she  encloses 
a second  and  third  coupon.  “ Do  the  ‘ pannus  corium  ’ boots,” 
my  correspondent  inquires,  “ wear  well  for  good  longwalks  ? I 
see  in  the  advertisement  that  you  ‘ speak  ’ with  gratitude  of 
them.  Why,  since  you  do  not  walk  ?”  The  lady  adds  that 
she  has  very  tender  feet,  and  wears  boots  out  very  quickly, 
but  must  walk  .both  for  her  own  health  and  that  of  her 
Partner.  I don’t  know  about  the  “ pannus  corium  ” boots 
wearing  well  for  good  long  walks,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  because  I am 
not  a walkist ; but  my  Partner,  who  does  walk,  and  who  also 
swears  by  these  boots  as  being  quite  the  best  for  tender  feet, 
asserts  that  they  do  wear  well  if  you  have  the  soles  made  suffi- 
ciently thick.  Consult  Godfrey  Hall  and  he  will  advise  you.  As 
to  “ speaking  ” with  gratitude  of  them,  I do  so  because,  al- 
though I don’t  walk  much,  I still  wear  boots,  and  before  I 
took  to  this  particular  make  of  footgear,  I had  frequently 
worn  shoes  that  pinched  and  worried  me  even  while  I sat, 
and  brought  about  corns  and  various  other  ailments  peculiar 
to  our  pedal  extremities. 

W.  V.  W.  (Netherwood  Road,  W.)  some  weeks  ago  asked 
me  to  give  him  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Hawarden,  and  not  having  received  a reply  kindly  forwards 
another  coupon.  Your  question,  “ W.  V.  W.,”  was  not  lost  in 
the  post  as  you  seem  to  imagine,  or  mislaid ; but  was  duly 
pigeon-holed,  and  would  in  any  case  have  been  reached  this 
week.  I do  not  set  myself  up  as  an  authority  upon  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Hawarden,  since  I am  not  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
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but  I can  tell  you  how  I pronounce  it  myself,  namely 
Hahwaden.  Some  folks,  however,  persist  that  the  correct 
pronounciation  is  Haden,  others  Haywarden.  I refer  you  to 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone  himself. 

B.  A.  (Harrington  Square,  N.W.)  asks  : “ Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  in  next  Saturday’s  issue  of  your  Journal  whether 
gnats  and  mosquitos  are  an  annoyance  and  inflict  pain  upon 
English  tourists  at  places  on  Lake  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como, 
and  at  Milan  and  Turin,  at  the  end  of  August  ? If  so,  what 
do  you  recommend  a tourist  to  do  to  keep  them  away,  and 
remove  the  pain  they  inflict  ? ” Now,  I am  a very  tough  bird 
and  an  old  campaigner,  and  gnats  and  mosquitos  have  long 
since  ceased  to  regard  me  with  any  favour  ; but  in  my  early 
days  of  travelling,  particularly  in  the  places  you  mention,  they 
were  excessively  partial  to  me  ; perhaps  because  at  that  epoch 
of  my  life  I was  not  thoroughly  smoke-dried.  I always  found 
oil  of  lavender  a capital  thing  to  rub  on  to  a mosquito  bite. 
Hardened  devotees  of  the  weed  rarely  get  bitten  by  gnats 
or  mosquitos. 

Boomjees  (Cross  Street,  Birkenhead)  wishes  to  know 
where  a little  book  of  mine,  “ Make  Your  Game,”  can  be 
procured,  and  its  price.  Most  of  my  early  books  are  out  of 
print  now,  and  the  prices  of  them  therefore  vary  a good 
deal.  I believe  they  are  only  to  be  purchased  at  second-hand 
booksellers.  Apply  to  Smith,  bookseller,  North  Street, 
Brighton.  He  would  probably  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
the  volume  you  want.  Thank  you  for  your  genial  letter. 

F.  D.  (Maryborough)  inquires  if  I know  a book  called 
“ Economy  of  Human  Life,”  by  Dodsley,  and  its  price.  I 
don’t  remember  ever  meeting  with  the  work  in  question. 
Write  to  Bumpus,  of  Oxford  Street.  He  will  tell  you  where 
the  book  is  to  be  obtained,  and  its  price. 

J.  Dudley  (Horsebridge)  says  he  has  for  a long  time  been 
trying  to  get  a book  called  “ Puttyput’s  Protege,”  but  with- 
out success.  He  wants  to  know  whether  I can  tell  him  where 
to  get  it.  I am  sorry  to  say  I cannot.  I have  heard  of  it, 
but,  unless  some  of  my  courteous  and  obliging  readers,  who 
have  so  often  stood  me  in  good  stead,  can  come  to  the  rescue, 
my  advice  is,  write  to  any  good  second-hand  bookseller,  and 
he  will  probably  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty. 

P.  S.  Nieman  (Aberdeen),  in  a kindly-worded  letter  says 
he  should  be  delighted  to  hear  from  me.  I am  egotistical 
enough  to  think  that  “ P.  S.  N.”  is  but  one  of  many,  judging 
from  the  multitude  of  requests  I receive  for  letters,  autographs, 
&c.  I am  far  too  busy  a man  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
private  correspondence  ; and  I must  ask  not  only  “P.  S.  N.,” 
but  the  hundreds  of  others  who  “ utter  their  oft-repeated 
cry,”  to  imagine  that  I am  writing  to  each  one  of  them 
personally  when  they  read  the  Topic  of  the  Week,  London 
Up  to  Date,  You  Don’t  Say  So!,  Cookery,  Answers;  or 
any  portion  of  Sala’s  Journal.  It  is  the  one  and  only  means 
of  communicating  with  my  numerous  correspondents;  and 
I would  have  them  know  that  I always  try  to  talk  to  the 
public  as  to  a private  friend. 

R.  L.  D.  (Stowe  Park  Road)  is  informed  by  “ Uncle  Phil  ” 
that  “ Durandal  ” was  the  sword  of  Orlando,  the  hero  of 
Romance.  “ Colada  ” was  one  of  the  Cid’s  two  swords. 
“ Aroundight,”  the  sword  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake.  “ A.  B.” 
supplements  this  by  stating  that  “ Colada  ’’  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  Southey’s  “Chronicle  of  the  Cid”;  it  is,  or 
was,  in  the  Royal  Armoury,  Madrid. 

J.  T.  (who  says  he  is  off  for  a few  days  holiday  in  the 
Highlands — lucky  man  !)  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  A.B.C.  Hotel  Guide.  Write  to  Baedeker  or 
Murray ; they  will  give  you  the  information.  I cannot.  I 
know  that  Bradshaw  and  the  A.B.C.  Railway  Guide  each 
gives  an  extensive  list  of  hotels  in  all  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Kingdom. 

Marcel’s  inquiry  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  in  respect 
to  a certain  sum  has  been  answered  over  and  over  again.  I am 


thinking  of  praying  for  a Royal  Commission,  or  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  Accountant-General  and  his  staff  to  help  me  deter- 
mine the  best  mode  of  presenting  the  required  information. 
As  you  know  I am  not  an  arithmetician,  and  I wish  to  be 
extremely  careful.  Therefore  “ Marcel”  will  please  kindly  wait 
for  another  week. 

Dickensite  asked  me  the  name  of  the  sculptor  of  the 
statue  of  Charles  Dickens,  now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition.  I could  not  remem- 
ber it,  but  several  correspondents  (what  should  I do 
without  my  kind  helpers !)  have  written  to  say  that  it 
is  Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell  of  114,  West  18th  Street,  New 
York.  Any  communication  sent  to  the  Boston  Arts  Club 
will  also  find  him. 

Vindomis  says  : — “ Can  you  refresh  my  memory  regarding 
a gorge  in  the  Blue  Mountains  called  ‘ Govett’s  Leap  ? ' ” I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  legend  connected  with  “ Govett’s 
Leap.”  The  remarkable  Falls  in  question  were  discovered 
in  1832  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Govett,  who  was  certainly  not  a bush- 
ranger. He  was  a well  known  surveyor  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  his  name  was  given  to  the  Falls  that  he  discovered.  See 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  “ Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates.” 
That  will  help  you. 

A Back  Breaker  (yet  another  of  my  kind  questioners  who 
has  not  thought  fit  to  send  me  his  name  and  address,  although 
he  does  not  forget  the  indespensable  coupon),  asks  me  what 
are  the  best  artificial  manures  for  stiff  heavy  clay  land.  My 
friend,  if  it  breaks  your  back  to  ask  it,  don’t  you  think  it  will 
break  my  back  to  answer  it  ? About  stiff  heavy  clay  land  I can- 
didly admit  I am  as  ignorant  as  a newly  born  child;  but  notwith- 
standing this  crass  ignorance  on  my  part,  I think  I can  render 
you  some  assistance.  In  Sussex  there  is  an  Association  that 
devotes  itself  to  the  particular  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
value  of  different  artificial  manures  as  aids  to  cultivation.  It 
is,  I believe,  ably  supported  by  the  farmers  of  the  county, 
and  has  several,  what  are  termed,  experimental  stations  in 
different  parts,  the  chief  one  being  at  Cuckfield,  near  Hay- 
wards Heath.  Professor  Jamieson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  virtually 
responsible  for  the  experiments  that  are  made,  and  each  year 
there  is  a meeting  of  the  Association,  when  the  Professor 
favours  the  members  with  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  result 
of  the  work  done,  and  the  experiments  made  during  the 
twelvemonths.  This  is  the  gentleman,  my  back  breaking 
friend,  who  must  be  consulted ; and  the  best  way  that  I can 
suggest  to  you  to  ascertain  his  address  is  to  write  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Goring,  the  owner  of  a charming  old  world  retreat,  Wiston 
Park,  Steyning. 

Henry  N.  (why  not  be  bold  and  give  your  full  name  and 
address  “ Henry  N ? ”)  sends  me  some  lines  and  asks  if  they 
are  “ fit  for  anything  else,  but  incineration.”  Yes;  they  are 
fit  for  a monthly  magazine  that  accepts  poetry,  and  if  you 
will  send  an  addressed  envelope  stamped  I will  have  them 
returned  to  you  so  that  you  can,  if  you  care  to,  follow  out  my 
advice. 

A.  C.  (St.  Leonards)  is  answered.  There  is,  we  are  told, 
a delightful  Convalescent  Home  at  Kenilworth,  which  receives 
women  of  the  working  classes.  “ I have  inspected  the 
home,”  says  an  esteemed  correspondent,  “ and  know  it  to 
be  well  conducted.  Lord  Leigh  takes  a great  interest  in  it. 
The  windows  of  the  home  overlook  the  charming  historical 
ruins  of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton’s  Abbey,  and  it  is  only  ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  Castle.”  Another  correspondent  informs  us  of 
an  establishment  at  Weston-super-Mare,  where  “ A.  C”  would 
find  every  comfort. 

To  all  to  whom  it  may  concern,  let  it  be  known  that 
the  pipe-cosy  which  has  been  mentioned  in  these  columns, 
is  sold  by  Messrs.  Bewlay  and  Co.  at  their  three  establish- 
ments in  the  Strand  and  Cheapside,  and  that  its  price  is  only 
sixpence.  Henceforth  and  for  ever  after  hold  your  peace  my 
friends  about  that  pipe-cosy ; or  else  instead  of  blessing  I 
may  be  induced  to — well,  you  know  the  rest. 
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In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady 
helps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have  determined,  as  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  to  start  a " Wanted  ” column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be  : — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion ; for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 


Sala’s  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will 
stand  as  an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of 
^50- 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must 
be  made  payable  to  " The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal at  the  same 
address. 


JOURNAL. 


will  be  paid  btj  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  ivext-of -kin  of  any  one  who  is  hilled 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 


Sala’s  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  on  receipt  of 
sixpence  in  stamps. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal 
requiring  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write 
to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope  “ Patents."  All  letters 
will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions; 
therefore  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current 
number  of  Sala's  Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue. 
This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  depart- 
ment must  have  “Answers,  G.A.S.,”  written  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Correspondents  who  require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a 
separate  coupon  for  each  question  they  wish  answered. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their 
communications  to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to 
the  Editor’s  private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters 
relating  to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions, 
and  domestic  matters  in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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PRIVATE  DETECTIVES. 


> 

There  are  certain  things  which  have  always  had  and 
always  will  have,  I hope,  a very  nasty  taste  in  the  Eng- 
lish mouth.  Stern  necessity  compels  us  occasionally  to 
tolerate,  for  a season,  the  evil-tasting  things  which  I 
mean  ; but  we  do  not  the  less  hold  them  in  the  strongest 
aversion,  even  while  they  are  serving  our  purpose;  and 
we  are  heartily  glad  when  we  are  able  to  get  rid  of  them. 
For  example,  although  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  never 
been  suspended — in  England  at  least — in  my  time,  I have 
often  talked  with  elderly  people  who  could  remember 
English  coercion  in  the  days  of  Castlereagh  and  Sid- 
mouth,  and  who  drew  vivid  pictures  of  the  universal 
uneasiness  and  distrust  which  prevailed  when  no  English- 
man could  tell  at  what  moment  he  might  not  be  arrested  on 
a Secretary  of  State’s  warrant  and  locked  up,  he  knew  not 
where,  without  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  being  brought 
up  before  a justice  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  capture, 
and  told  what  the  charge  against  him  was. 

The  knife,  again,  is  a thing  incurably  distasteful  to 
English  people.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  sad  that  men  should 
go  about  punching  one  another’s  heads ; still,  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen  think  it  is  far  better  that  uneducated 
people  who  fall  out  among  themselves  should  settle  their 
disputes  by  battering  one  another  with  their  fists,  than 
that  they  should  appeal  to  the  dagger  or  the  bowie-knife  as  a 
means  of  arranging  their  differences.  We  ought  to  enter- 
tain an  abhorrence  quite  as  lively  for  the  six-shooter  as  for 
the  knife  ; but  it  is  lamentable  to  notice  that  the  revolver, 
now  as  a dangerous  toy,  and  now  as  a lethal  weapon,  seems 
to  have  become  an  integral  item  in  our  social  system. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  so  at  least  I hope 
and  believe,  as  to  the  general  dislike  which  prevails  in 
this  country  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  organised  espionage 


or  delation,  and  I do  not  think  that  I can  better  accentuate 
British  feeling  with  regard  to  espionage  than  by  quoting  the 
magnificent  lines  of  Charles  Lamb  on  the  Spy  System, 
written,  you  will  remember,  at  a period  when  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  u’as  suspended,  when  prosecutions  for  high  treason 
were  rife,  and  when  the  political  scaffold  was  dripping  with 
human  blood.  Now  read  dear  Elia’s  burning  words : — 

Close  by  th'-se  ever-burning  brimstone  beds, 

Where  Bedloe,  Oates,  and  Judas  hide  their  heads, 

I saw  Great  Satan,  like  a sexton,  stand, 

With  his  intolerable  spade  in  hand, 

Digging  three  graves.  Of  coffin  shape  they  were, 

For  those  who,  coffinless,  must  enter  there 

With  unblest  rites.  The  shrouds  were  of  that  cloth 

Which  Clotho  weaveth  in  her  blackest  wrath. 

The  dismal  tint  oppressed  the  eye  that  dwelt 
Upon  it  long,  like  darkness  to  he  felt. 

The  pillows  to  those  baleful  beds  were  toads  — 

Large,  living,  livid,  melancholy  toads, 

Whose  softness  shock’d.  Worms  of  all  monstrous  size 
Crawl'd  round,  and  one  upcoiled  which  never  dies. 

A doleful  bell,  inculcating  despair, 

W’as  always  ringing  in  the  heavy  air, 

And  all  about  the  detestable  pit 

Strange  headless  ghosts  and  quarter'd  forms  did  flit. 

Rivers  of  blood,  from  dripping  traitors  spilt, 

By  treachery  stung  from  poverty  to  guilt. 

I asked  the  Fiend  for  whom  those  rites  were  meant. 

“ These  graves,”  quoth  he,  “ when  life’s  brief  oil  is  spent, 

When  the  dark  night  comes,  and  they’re  sinking  bedwards, 

I mean  for  Castles,  Oliver,  and  Edwards.” 

Castles,  Oliver,  and  Edwards,  were  hired  Government  spies, 
who  lured  into  seditious  practices  a number  of  hot-headed  or 
simple-minded  English  working-men,  and  then  betrayed  theii 
dupes  to  imprisonment,  to  transportation,  and  sometimes 
to  death.  Thank  Heaven,  the  Government  spy  has  long 
ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  England ; and  ere  long,  perhaps,  the 
nasty  beast  will  become  an  extinct  animal  in  Ireland.  We 
have,  however,  in  our  midst  a large  number  of  persons  who 
are  professionally  spies,  who  are  paid  for  the  espionage  which 
they  practice,  and  whose  place  in  the  community  I now  wish 
you  to  consider  in  the  light  in  which  I intend  to  examine  it; 
that  is  to  say,  with  thorough  candour  and  without  any 
partiality. 

First  ot  all,  we  must  deal  with  the  Detective  Force  properly 
so  called  ; and  that  we  should  have  a strongly  organized 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  and  a numerous,  skilled, 
and  experienced  body  of  police-detectives,  I at  once  and  un- 
hesitatingly admit.  It  was  not  until  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  New  Police,  had  been  established  for  a 
good  ten  years,  that  a regular  detective  department  was 
attached  to  the  police  headquarters  at  Scotland  Yard, 
and  a force  of  detectives  enrolled ; and  the  knowledge 
that  such  an  auxiliary  had  been  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Metropolitan  Police  led  to  a great  outcry 
in  a good  many  organs  of  public  opinion  about  1840.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  almost  all  the  detective  business  of  the 
City  Police  was  carried  out  by  two  resolute  officers,  the 
brothers  John  and  Daniel  Forrester,  who  had  an  office  at  the 
Mansion  House.  The  brothers  Forrester,  however,  had 
mainly  to  deal  with  commercial  and  financial  cases — forgery, 
robberies  of  securities,  swindling,  and  so  forth.  From  general 
crime,  the  City  proper  has  been  for  many  years,  happily, 
almost  free  ; but  in  the  enormous  City  and  Liberty  of  West- 
minster, and  in  outlaying  London,  at  every  point  of  the  com* 
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pass,  crime  of  every  conceivable  kind  has  always  been  pre- 
valent, and  always  will  be,  it  is  to  be  feared,  until  the 
Millennium  comes. 

The  old  Bow  Street  “ runners  ” were  practically  detectives, 
as  well  as  guardians  of  the  peace,  and  you  will  find  two  very 
typical  portraits  of  the  “ Robin  Redbreasts  — the  popular 
name  given  to  the  “ runners,”  from  the  scarlet  waistcoats 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  wear — in  “ Oliver  Twist,  in 
the  chapter  describing  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Blathers  and  Duff 
to  Mrs.  Maylie’s  residence, in  order  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  burglary  got  up  by  Messrs.  Fagin  and  Sikes, 
in  which  poor  little  Oliver  was  an  unwilling  accomplice. 
The  detective  work  carried  on  by  officers  of  the  Blathers  and 
Duff  kind  was  of  very  loose  and  often  very  immoral  character. 
The  Bow  Street  runners  had  to  be  hand-in-glove  with  high- 
waymen and  burglars,  coiners,  cheats,  and  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  ; and  on  the  morrow,  perhaps,  of  their  carousing  with 
these  scoundrels,  they  would  have  to  arrest  them  in  the  King  s 
name,  and  slip  the  handcuffs  over  the  rascally  wrists  of 
their  boon  companions  of  the  previous  night. 

The  establishment  of  a detective  force  _ composed,  not 
of  case-hardened  and  unscrupulous  police-agents,  but 
of  officers  of  unimpeachable  character,  was  certainly,  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality,  a very  bold  step  in  advance  ; and, 
on  the  whole,  the  detective  police  have  not  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  forget  the  flagrant  scandal  in  which  the  detective 
officer  Druscovitch  and  his  accomplices  were  involved.  Those 
unfaithful  public  servants  were  discovered  and  punished; 
the  scamps  were  weeded  out  of  the  service  ; and  I should 
say  that  the  officers  of  the  existing  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  are  wholly  beyond  suspicion. 

Now  let  us  take  a glance  at  a class  of  people  who,  so 
far  as  I am  concerned,  make  my  gorge  rise  very  disagreeably 
indeed,  and  who  leave  the  most  odious  of  tastes  in  my  mouth. 
I mean  the  private  detective.  This  individual  may  be  of 
either  sex  ; indeed,  so  widely  have  the  ramifications  of  the 
English  spy  system  been  extended  within  the  last  few  years 
that  I should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  course  of  some  cause 
celebre,  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other  were  given  by  a 
smoothfaced  youth  in  a very  large,  shiny  white  shirt  collar 
and  a round  jacket,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  lik^  an  Eton 
or  Harrow  boy ; or  by  a maiden  of  fourteen,  with  a pigtail, 
short  skirts,  and  black  silk  pianoforte-legs,  who,  in  cross- 
examination,  owned  to  the  soft  impeachment  that  he  or  she 
was  in  the  employ  of  a firm  of  private  detectives.  These 
detectives,  whom  I ruefully  confess  to  be,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  our  social  scheme,  all  but  indispensable,  are 
ubiquitous.  The  sunburnt  gentleman  whom  you  meet  in  a 
boarding  house,  and  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  is 
H.B.M.  Consul  at  Alcochafada,  in  the  Spanish  Main,  may 
be  a detective.  So  likewise  may  be  that  fascinating  Marchesa 
Truffatore,  the  black-eyed  beauty  whom  you  met  at  that  nice 
little  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Lucullus,  and  who  sang  those  little 
Venetian  songs  so  sweetly  after  dinner. 

Your  acquaintance  with  the  Marchesa  ripened  into  friend- 
ship at  Monte  Carlo  ; yet  be  not  surprised  if  you  come  across 
her  some  day  in  the  witness-box  at  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  if  you  find  her  acknowledging,  while  she  is  being 
forensically  dissected  by  Mr.  Bullyroolc,  Q.C.,  that  she  has 
long  been  engaged  by  a private  detective  agency,  and  that 
her  real  name  is  Jane  Runt. 

So  distractingly  numerous  seem  to  be  the  private  pro- 
fessional spies  who  encompass  us,  that  I often  ask  myself, 
half  despairingly,  whither  a man  can  go,  with  the  positive 
certainty  that  he  is  not  being  “shadowed,”  and  that  “gimlet” 
eyes  are  not  continually  watching  his  movements,  or  nimble 
hands  purloining  sheets  of  blotting  paper  on  which  he  has 
been  writing.  On  board  an  ocean-steamship  you  are  ob- 
viously by  no  means  free  from  the  male  or  female  detective’s  in- 
visible but  sedulous  attentions.  Among  hotel-waiters  and 
chambermaids,  he  or  she  may  be  often  found  ; and  to  me 
there  would  be  little  that  was  astonishing  in  discovering  in 
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church  that  the  pew-opener,  or  the  sexton,  or  the  clerk,  was 
an  employe  of  some  occult  detective  organization.  Now  I 
ask  you,  is  this  a pleasant  state  of  things  ? Is  this  an 
English  state  of  things  ? That  we  have  a plenitude  of  felons, 
thieves,  and  knaves,  of  all  kinds  and  of  both  sexes,  all  around 
us,  is  a melancholy  but  a manifest  truth  ; and  to  stamp  out 
as  far  as  possible  these  villains  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  able 
and  intelligent  officers  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment. If  I suspect  a servant  of  dishonesty,  or  if  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  some  rogue  is  going  about  obtaining 
goods  in  my  name,  or  getting  cash  for  cheques  purporting  to 
bear  my  signature,  I know  what  to  do.  I proceed  straight  to 
New  Scotland  Yard  ; I send  up  my  card  to  the  inspector  on 
duty,  state  my  business,  and  follow  the  advice  that  the 
official  gives  me.  Only  a few  weeks  ago  I lost  a very  valuable 
book  from  my  library.  A police  detective  paid  me,  at  my  re- 
quest, a series  of  visits  ; made  minute  inquiries  touching  my 
loss,  interviewed  the  entire  household,  and  distinctly  informed 
me-j  that  there  was  no  pawnbroker  or  secondhand  bookseller 
in  London  who  had  taken  in,  or  would  take  in,  my  precious 
volume,  and  that  after  a few  days  I should  find  it.  After  a few 
days  I found  it  accordingly. 

Here,  then,  was  a case  of  perfectly  plain-sailing.  The 
business  of  the  Scotland  Yard  detective  is  to  “ worry  out  ” 
the  circumstances  of  a crime,  and,  if  possible,  hunt  down  the 
criminal.  In  a surprisingly  large  number  of  instances  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment are  crowned  with  success;  and  although,  in  conversation 
and  in  the  press,  the  police  are  often  sneered  at  and  girded 
at,  or  are  even  subject  to  downright  abuse,  because  they  can- 
not at  once  clear  up  some  black  mystery,  or  because  an  excep- 
tionally astute  criminal  contrives  for  a while  to  slip  through 
their  fingers,  I for  one  cheerfully  recognise  the  shrewdness 
and  the  acumen  which  police  detectives  bring  to  bear  on  the 
most  complicated  criminal  affairs,  and  the  skill  and  courage 
with  which  they  track  desperate  offenders  to  their  lairs. 

The  main  object,  however,  of  the  private  detective,  male  01 
female,  is  neither  the  prevention  nor  the  discovery  of  that 
which  we  ordinarily  term  “ crime  ” — I mean  offences  punish- 
able by  the  criminal  law.  The  piivate  detective,  man  or 
woman,  is  radically  the  outcome  and  the  body-servant  or  the 
handmaid  of  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes. 
In  the  last  column  of  one  great  daily  newspaper,  I read  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  advertisements  of  private  detective  offices 
and  agencies.  One  offers  the  services  of  male  and  female 
employes  for  “ secret  watchings” — ascertaining  ^jvhere  people 
go,  the  company  they  keep,  whether  “the  club”  is  responsible 
for  late  hours,  and  if  shopping  alone  occupies  “ so  much 
time.”  The  secret  watchers  have  a beneficent  side,  it  would 
seem,  to  their  usually  unpleasant  attributes ; since  one 
obliging  agency  is  prepared  to  supply  “ matrimonial 
details  ” as  to  “ the  social  position,  past  character,  future 
prospects,  general  habits  and  temper  of  the  intended  partner 
for  life,  in  order  to  make  marriage  a success ! ’ How 
truly  kind  ! Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  when  there  is 
“ a mysterious  person  in  the  household,  or  a mystery  to  be  un 
ravelled,”  you  can  at  once  secure  the  aid  of  a male  or  female 
private  detective  “ of  unsuspicious  appearance.”  One  agency 
claims  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  real  “ ladies  ” are  em- 
ployed ; and  another  regales  us  with  the  information  that  the 
office  is  open  on  Sundays.  I repeat,  that  the  services  ren- 
dered by  these  private  detective  firms  are  useful  enough  for 
the  sorry  purposes  they  serve.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
such  agencies  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  bad  faith  or  cor- 
rupt practices  ; but  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence  leaves  an 
exceptionally  offensive  taste  in  the  mouth  ; and  the  idea  of 
the  private  detective  will  continue,  I should  say,  to  be  un- 
savoury in  a great  many  thousands  of  English  mouths  until 
the  Divorce  Laws  are  altogether  revised  and  reformed.  It 
is  only  the  blundering,  one-sided,  and,  in  many  cases,  cruelly 
unjust  operations  of  these  laws,  as  they  are  at  present 
administered,  that  make  a domestic  spy-system  not  only 
justifiable,  but  in  its  miserable  way  serviceable. 

G.  A.  S. 
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It  is  passing  strange  that  any  new  undertaking  which  bids 
fair  to  claim  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  public  favour 
invariably  has  to  submit  to  the  unwarranted  utterances  of  a 
few  maligners.  The  new  Palace  Theatre  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  There  are  those,  in  London  especially,  who  do  not 
anticipate  the  conversion  of  this  magnificent  building  into  a 
theatre  of  varieties  with  anything  approaching  to  satisfaction. 
On  the  contrary,  they  look  forward  to  it  with  feelings  akin  to 
dread.  They  have,  therefore,  set  in  motion  what  “machinery” 
they  can  call  to  their  aid,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  minimise 
the  grand  effect  which  has  been  produced  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  proposed  change.  They  are  even  going  to  the 
extreme  of  parodying  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  attract  attention . 
But  their  efforts  are  futile.  The  new  Palace  Theatre  has  already 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and,  when  it  is  opened 
shortly  before  Christmas,  it  will  assuredly  have  the  patronage 
of  those  on  pleasure  bent.  The  opposition  will  only  tend  to 
whet  the  public  appetite.  Besides,  the  latter  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  Sir  Augustus  Harris  as  an  excellent  caterer 
for  their  amusement.  He  has  over  and  over  again  proved 
that  he  can  more  than  satisfy ; and  it  were  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  imagine  that  he  intends  to  fail  them  in  this 
particular  instance. 


Braddon’s  eat  a great  deal,  and  that  her  bills  oi 
fare  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  those  of  an  hotel ; but 
that  Thackeray  really  knew  a good  deal  about  gastronomy, 
only  that  he  was  too  fond  of  whitebait,  and  that  he  was  not 
“ advanced.” 


What  on  earth  does  this  man  mean  by  “ advanced  ” ? 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  an  accomplished  epicure,  as  learned 
in  culinary  lore  as  he  was  in  the  practice  of  the  cuisine. 
With  regard  to  his  being  too  fond  of  whitebait,  it  may 
be  hinted  he  was  very  much  addicted  to  giving  dinners 
at  the  Ship,  Greenwich,  to  Americans  who  had  showed  him 
hospitality  in  the  United  States.  Self  has  met  Charles 
Sumner,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Motley  at  the 
Greenwich  dinners,  at  which  Thackeray,  according  to  this 
sapient  Doctor  of  Notre  Dame  University,  was  too  fond  ol 
whitebait. 


It  is  never  too  late  to  learn.  In  Section  E.,  the  Geographi- 
cal one  of  the  just  expired  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Harris  read  a paper  on  a recent 
journey  in  Yemen,  and  remarked,  in  his  introduction,  that 
although  by  most  people  Arabia  was  considered  to  be  a 
desert,  he  had  found  that  Yemen,  at  least,  was  a country  of 
magnificent  fertility.  You  don’t  say  so ! About  twenty  years 
ago  Partner  used  to  learn  from  that  ravishing  work  “ Mag- 
nall’s  Questions”  that  Arabia  was  a country  divided  into 
three  zones,  “deserted;”  or  barren,  Petrea,  or  stony;  and 
Felix,  or  happily  fertile.  Much  more  than  fifty  years  ago  Self 
used  to  learn  from  “ The  Child’s  Guide  to  Knowledge,”  or 
Pinnock’s  “ Catechism,”  that  which  Partner  acquired  thirty 
years  afterwards  ; but  people’s  memories  are  apt  to  get 
confused  in  these  days  of  worry  and  excitement  and  social 
pleasure.  It  needed  Harris  to  set  us  all  right  with  respect 
to  Arabia,  and  Harris  has  come,  and  all  our  doubts  are  dissi- 
pated. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  new  Palace  Theatre  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  smoking  room.  This  will  be  handsomely 
furnished,  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  as  managing  director, 
will  see  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  ensure  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  those  who  will  make  use  of  it. 


Our  genial  contemporary,  the  Daily  Graphic,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  taken  a decided  step  in  advance  by  pub- 
lishing a picture  of  Fashions  for  Gentlemen.  The  gentlemen 
are  honourable  gents — members,  in  fact,  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  present,  the  two  most  fashionable  members 
of  the  House,  so  far  as  novelty  in  garments  is  concerned, 
would  seem  to  be  Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie. 
The  last-named  legislator  would— if  a picture  in  the  front 
page  of  the  Daily  Graphic  for  August  nth  be  accepted  as  a 
criterion— most  undeniably  “ take  the  cake.”  What  do  you  say 
to  a loose  serge  jacket,  a pair  of  go-as-you-please  checked 
trousers,  a waistcoat  of  phenomenal  cut  and  texture,  a shirt 
without  a collar,  and  a Glengarry  cap  ? Well,  the  ragged 
philosopher  told  us  long  ago  that  it  was  possible  to  be  good 
and  happy  without  socks.  Perhaps  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P., 
dispenses  with  socks  when  he  comes  down  to  what  he  calls, 
not  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  House  of  Corruption. 


An  American  gentleman,  named  Egan,  who  is  an  LL.D. 
of  Notre  Dame  University,  wherever  that  seat  of  learning  may 
be  situated,  has  been  writing  in  a Transatlantic  magazine  an 
article  descriptive  of  Dinners  with  Novelists  ; that  is  to  say, 
he  has  been  wading  through  a large  number  of  modern  works 
of  fiction,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  what  ideas  were  enter- 
tained by  different  authors  on  the  important  question  of  food 
and  feeding.  He  does  not  think  much  of  his  own  countrymen, 
Howells,  Crawford,  and  James  amd  Arthur  Hardy,  as  authori- 
ties on  the  culinary  art.  He  opines  that  the  board  spread  by 
Dickens  was  too  bountiful  and  too  heterogeneous  ; that  Charles 
Kingsley’s  people  never  dined*  but  only  fed  ; that  Ouida’s 
dinners  are  elaborate,  but  full  of  unreality ; that  Miss 


An  opening  day  at  “ Fuller’s  ” is  a thing  to  be  remembered. 
Since  these  emporiums  of  all  kinds  of  toothsome  delicacies 
have  been  opened,  we  have  been  introduced  to  many  a dainty 
to  which  we  were  strangers  before.  The  sweets  in  the 
American  cookery  books,  which  were  the  despair  of  our 
cooks  and  the  ambition  of  our  housekeepers,  have  now  become 
attainable  facts.  The  cakes,  with  their  delicious  “ fillings,” 
and  the  many-flavoured  “candies,”  are  not  only  to  be  seen, 
but  to  be  tasted.  The  success  at  the  headquarters  of  these 
Transatlantic  confectioners  in  Regent  Street  has  been  so  great 
that  branches  have  been  opened  in  different  parts  of  London. 


Last  week  saw  the  opening  of  another  of  these  branches  in 
the  High  Street,  Kensington,  and  a more  dainty  and  attractive 
little  shop  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  The  style  of 
decoration  is  somewhat  Moorish  in  character,  the  scheme  ot 
colouring  being  chiefly  green  and  gold.  The  counters  are 
stained  green.  Behind  the  shop  and  upstairs  are  the  tea  rooms  ; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  paper  of  the  same  soft  shade, 
embossed  with  golden  flowers.  The  paint  is  white  and  the 
corners  are“  cosy”  with  soft-seated  loungesin  striped  terra  cotta 
plush,  while  the  latticed  nooks  above  are  filled  with  pretty  china . 
The  tables,  chairs,  and  settees,  designed  and  manufactured 
especially  for  this  establishment,  are  of  a kind  of  basket  work 
in  green  and  gold.  Cut  flowers  are  everywhere.  Palms  and 
ferns  stand  in  huge  brass  and  copper  bowls  in  every  available 
corner.  Even  the  advertisements  are  pressed  into  the  service 
of  decoration,  and  hang  on  the  walls  in  their  pretty  frames,  a 
triumph  in  the  art  of  combining  the  useful  and  the  orna- 
mental. The  whole  of  this  scheme  of  decoration  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  Fuller  himself,  and  has  been  most  thoroughly  and 
artistically  carried  out  by  Frank  Giles  & Co. 


But  it  is  not  only  to  look  and  admire  that  we  visit 
Fuller’s.  Take  a seat  by  the  window  of  the  upper  room, 
where  you  can  get  a peep  into  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
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enjoy  your  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  from  the  quaint  “blue 
hawthorne  tea  set,  with  its  straight-handled  pot  and  square 
su"ar-box.”  Decide,  if  you  can,  on  the  respective  merits  of 
the  many  delicious  cakes.  By  all  means  try  the  one  styled 
walnut ; finish  up  with  a “ Bisque”  ice,  which  you  will  find 
as  delicious  in  flavour  as  it  is  lovely  in  colour  ; and  then  say 
if  a day’s  shopping  in  the  High  Street  can  be  perfect  unless 
followed  by  a tea  at  Fuller’s  ? On  your  way  through  the 
shop,  pause  before  the  Silver  Fountain,  and,  as  you  pur- 
chase  a box  of  candies,  look  at  the  latest  ornament  for  a 
wedding  table  in  the  shape  of  the  lovely  basket  in  white 
silk  and  lace,  with  flowers  nestling  in  the  folds  and  recep- 
tacles for  the  goodies  to  be  obtained  at  the  counter.  If  you 
are  on  the  look-out  for  fresh  table  decorations,  you  can  get 
them,  of  any  shade  of  colour,  made  to  your  order,  and  all 
eatable  and  all  good.  Verily,  Fuller’s  is  the  Fairyland  of 
Sweets.  — 


An  interesting  discovery  was  recently  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby  at  Buckingham  Palace.  It  consisted  of  a large 
collection  of  Dutch  dolls,  which  the  Queen  had  dressed  when 
a little  girl  in  the  costumes  of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  world. 
These  evidences  of  the  happy  days  of  long  ago  have  been 
removed  to  Osborne  House,  where  they  have  found  a new  home 
in  a room  specially  arranged.  They  have  been  photogiaphed, 
and,  later  on,  they  will  be  described  in  a magazine  article. 


Princess  May  has  been  the  recipient  of  a miniature  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  set  in  a gold  box 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The  gift  came  from  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Upward  and  Onward  Association,  who 
number  several  thousands,  and  who  are  mostly  working 
women  and  girls.  It  was  one  of  those  happy  instances  which 
go  to  illustrate  that  “ kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
The  gift  in  question,  which  was  made  by  the  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  was  the  expression  of  sympathy  felt  by  these 
thousands  of  working  women  and  girls  for  the  young 
Princess  in  the  great  sorrow  that  has  overtaken  her.  As 
may  be  inferred,  the  individual  donations  were  by  no  means 
large  they  were  mostly  in  pennies;  but  it  was  the  kindly, 
womanly  feeling  which  actuated  the  workers  that  must  make 
the  gif;  most  welcome. 


one  entire  wall,  and  much  appreciation  of  their  merits  is 
shown  by  the  men,  their  wives  and  children,  who  throng  the 
hall.  The  genuine  East-ender  may  not  be  an  art  critic,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  he  knows  what  he 
likes,  and  why  he  likes  it.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  laboured  so  strenuously  in  the  cause  of  “ the  people,” 
that  Mr.  Goodall  pronounces  the  Art  Schools  in  connection 
with  the  Palace  to  be  splendidly  managed,  and  that  the 
drawings  he  saw  really  surprised  him. 


There  are  now  two  public  parks  at  Brighton,  besides  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  and  the  numerous  open 
spaces  that  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extensive  Tenantry  down.  The  latest 
acquisition,  which  has  just  been  opened  by  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  (Alderman  Dr.  Ewart  and  Miss  Ewart), 
is  called  Queen’s  Park.  It  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  a 
populous  district  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  was 
“rescued”  from  the  builders  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Brighton 
Race  Stand.  With  surplus  money  which  they  had  at  their 
disposal  they  became  the  purchasers,  and  then  generously 
presented  the  park  to  the  town,  accompanying  the  handsome 
gift  with  a liberal  sum  towards  the  cost  of  laying  it  out.  The 
money  has  been  well  spent.  The  new  park  presents  an  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  appearance,  and,  like  Preston  Park  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  will  doubtless  become  a popular 
resort.  There  is  one  thing  more  the  Corporation  ought  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  provide  a band  on  certain  days  in  the  week — - 
say  Wednesday  evening,  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Sunday 
afternoon  or  evening.  This  would  be  an  excellent  finishing 
touch. 


For  some  reason  or  other  the  band  question  has  always 
been  a stumbling  block  to  the  Brighton  Corporation.  They 
have  tried  for  several  years  to  bring  it  to  a satisfactory  issue, 
but  the  negotiations  have  hitherto  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
It  cannot  be  a matter  of  satisfaction  to  these  enterprising 
gentlemen  to  know  that  in  this  particular  respect  they  are  not 
up-to-date.  Other  watering  places  are  in  advance  of  them,  and 
London  shows  them  a decided  lead.  The  County  Council 
for  the  Metropolis  has  just  voted  ^4,000  for  bands  in  the 
parks  for  the  year  1893-4,  an(3  one  only  needs  to  go  into  the 
parks  or  on  the  commons  when  the  bands  are  playing  to  see 
how  much  the  boon  is  appreciated. 


And  indeed  it  was  most  welcome.  The  Princess,  in  tender- 
ing her  thanks,  asked  that  the  donors  might  all  be  told  how 
much  touched  and  gratified  she  was  with  their  gift,  and  how 
highly  she  would  always  value  it.  It  recalled  sad  memories, 
but  it  likewise  gave  sterling  proof  of  the  interest  which  tne 
English  people,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  social 
scale,  take  in  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Royal  family. 


The  reference  made  111  these  columns  to  the  Victona 
Home  for  Invalid  Children,  at  Churchfields,  Margate,  and  of 
which  Princess  May  is  patroness,  has  resulted  in  a cheque 
for  two  guineas  being  received  from  “ J.  S.  S.,  Norfolk 
Hotel,  Harrington  Road,  with  the  request  that  we  will 
forward  it  on.  Partner  has  much  pleasure  in  responding  to 
the  request,  d he  cheque  will  be  sent  to  Sir  George  Arthur, 
Bart.,  and  also  any  others  that  our  philanthropic  readers  may 
think  fit  to  send. 


The  Drapers’  Company  has  purchased  the  People’s 
Palace  and  are  now  doing  their  utmost  to  justify  the  object 
for  which  this  building  was  erected— that  of  bringing  some 
brightness  into  the  life  of  those  who,  bound  by  the  iron 
chain  of  circumstance,  are  unable  to  make  any  effort  to  that 
end  on  their  own  part.  Appeals  have  been  made  for  loans 
of  pictures,  and  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  has  been  the  first 
to  come  forward  in  response.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  many  more  artists  and  owners  of  pictures  will 
follow  his  example.  Mr.  Goodall’s  paintings  occupy 


It  is  astonishing  how  little  we  know  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  which  lie  almost  at  our  own  door.  The  beautiful 
range  of  the  Surrey  Hills,  including  Box  Hill,  famed  as  a 
picnic  ground,  and  Leith  Hill,  the  highest  point  in  the  South 
of  England,  are  comparatively  unknown.  We  go  far  and 
wide  in  search  of  change  and  rest,  leaving  what  is  close  to  us 
unexplored.  Our  attention  has  been  called  lately  to  this 
lovely  locality  by  a correspondent  who,  when  reading  “ Where 
Shall  We  Go  ? ” thought  that  in  addition  to  the  advice  given  in 
this  series  of  articles  by  “ Reflex,”  many  of  the  readers  of 
Sala’s  Journal,  who,  like  himself,  love  good  scenery  and  fresh 
air,  but  are  not  over-burdened  with  this  world's  goods,  would 
be  glad  to  know  of  a place  where  they  could  enjoy  these 
advantages  at  the  most  economical  rate  of  cost. 


Our  correspondent — whom  we  have  also  to  thank  for  a dona- 
tion to  our  Penny  Children’s  F und — states  that  for  an  eight  days’ 
holiday  for  himself  and  wife  he  has  only  had  to  pay  £-1  5s.  9d. 
for  lodging  and  three  meals  a day.  This  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Box  Hill.  Other  establishments  are  near,  which, 
though  more  expensive,  are  still  very  moderate  in  their 
charges.  This  should  be  good  news  to  these  with  a light 
purse.  Tired-out  workers,  heavily-burdened  fathers  of 
families,  impecunious  widows,  you  may  still  get  your  holiday 
and  come  back  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  the  year's 
labour.  You  have  only  to  pack  up  and  start  for  Box  Hill. 
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A Correspondent  writes  : — 

" For  all  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  Englishwomen  in  the 
various  spheres  of  life  which  they  are  called  on  to  fill,  recent  events  in 
high  matrimonial  circles  must  give  serious  food  for  reflection.  What 
conclusions  must  we  draw,  when  we  find  that  those  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  who  are  considered  prizes,  from  the  marriage  point  of  view, 
seem  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  our  high-born  sisters,  and  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  graces  of  variety  artists  and  fair  Yankees  ? We  can 
hardly  think  that  it  is  because  the  classes  mentioned  possess  the 
monopoly  of  beauty  and  wealth.  We  surely  have  many  Englishwomen 
of  high  social  standing  who  can  boast  of  these  qualities.  How  then  are 
we  to  explain  facts,  which  are  growing  daily  alarmingly  more  frequent  ? Is 
it-  not  the  case  that  few  Englishmen  go  to  the  States  and  come  back 
heart-whole ; and  can  we  show  as  a counterpoise  to  this  that  the 
American  millionaire,  when  he  visits  our  shores,  returns  to  his  native 
country  with  an  English  bride  ? We  fear  that  the  stern  facts  are  against 
our  countrywomen,  and  we  are  respectfully  compelled  to  assume  that  in 
the  qualities  which  fascinate  and  attract — in  agreeable  and  natural 
manners,  in  vivacity  and  sympathetic  intelligence,  in  freedom  from  stuck- 
up  airs — they  are  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  formidable  rivals  who 
are  gifted  with  such  attributes,  and  are  being  compelled  to  take  a back 
seat  in  the  matrimonial  market. 

" It  is  somewhat  humiliating  for  Englishwomen,  who  have  every 
resource  at  their  command  to  perfect  themselves  in  all  the  graces,  to  be 
thus  beaten  in  the  race  by  high-kicking  damsels,  and  citizenessesof  the  New 
World.  Is  it  that  the  insular  reserve  of  our  contrywomen  is  rendered  still 
more  freezing  and  unattractive  by  a chilling  social  system,  which  dis- 
courages any  kindly  expansiveness  and  makes  us  view  one  another  with 
nose-in-the-air,  figuratively  speaking,  thus  engendering,  especially 
in  women,  an  attitude  of  mind  ungracious,  ungenial,  unnatural  and 
repelling?  We  confess  we  cannot  regard  with  equanimity  our  country- 
women of  rank  being  thus  steadily  ousted  from  the  places  which  naturally 
belong  to  them;  and  considering  this  a matter  inwhich  the  amour-propre  of 
the  female  section  of  the  nation  is  involved,  we  would  seek  for  a solution 
of  the  problem,  and,  if  possible,  for  the  remedy,  to  restore  matrimonial 
alliances  of  importance  to  their  original  channels.” 


The  Sunday  League  is  doing  an  excellent  work.  Their 
efforts  to  secure  the  opening  of  museums,  picture  galleries, 
libraries,  and  the  like,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  are  meet- 
ing with  increased  encouragement.  The  argument  that  such 
a concession  would  have  a demoralizing  effect  is  a very  feeble 
one.  Personally,  we  have  no  wish  or  desire  to  “ run  ” the 
English  Sunday  on  strictly  Continental  lines.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  the  theatres,  music  halls,  and  such  like  places  of 
amusement  in  competition,  as  it  were,  with  the  places  of 
worship ; neither  should  we  care  to  be  invited  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  Newmarket  or  Epsom  to  witness  the  marvellous 
running  of  our  racehorses  ; and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that, 
in  this  respect,  our  view  is  that  entertained  by  other  persons 
who  are  willing  to  consider  the  subject  from  a broad  and 
liberal  standpoint. 


But  we  do  strongly  contend  that  Sunday,  as  it  is  at  present 
observed  in  England,  is,  to  a very  great  extent,  a pious  fraud  ; 
and  is  sorely  in  need  of  considerable  modification.  The 
contention  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  work  of  some 
does  not  seem  to  us  a valid  argument  for  depriving  the  many 
of  what  would  undoubtedly  be  a profitable  and  rational  form  of 
enjoyment.  We  ought  not  to  forget  the  truth  of  the  old  saying 
“ that  what  is  meat  to  one  man  may  be  so  much  poison  to 
another.”  Going  to  church  may  suit  a great  many,  others  may 
find  pleasure  in  staying  at  home  ; but  when  we  account  for 
all  who  manage  to  spend  Sunday  in  an  agreeable  and  pleasant 
form,  there  must  still  remain  a large  residuum  to  whom 
Sunday  is  far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be — the  most  en- 
joyable day  of  the  week. 


And  this  residuum  do  not  necessarily  form  the  working 
classes  ; there  are  other  “ walks  in  life,”  in  which  the  so-called 
day  of  rest  invariably  proves  to  be  no  rest  at  all.  People  want 
something  to  do,  something  to  see,  somewhere  to  go— some- 
where that  shall  not  be  either  the  church  or  the  public  house. 
It  is  for  this  lar^e  section  of  the  community  that  the  Sunday 
League  asks  for  the  opening  of  the  museums,  picture  gal- 
leries, and  the  like.  Such  mild  counter-attractions  will  not 
empty  the  places  of  worship ; but  they  may  have  the  whole- 
some effect  of  clearing  the  public  houses,  and  simply  converting 
them  into  houses  of  refreshment,  and  not  resorts  for  lounging. 


We  know  that  we  shall  be  met  by  the  argument,  “ But  look 
at  the  work  it  will  entail.”  What  if  it  does  ? There  are 
plenty  who  would  be  only  too  willing  to  get  the  work  to  do. 
It  would  be  a fresh  channel  of  employment  for  the  thousands 
who  are  out  of  work,  or  who  have  insufficient  work.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  increase  the  labour  of  those  who  have  been 
hard  at  it  for  six  days.  They  need  their  day  of  rest,  and 
ought  to  have  it.  If  there  be  any  difficulty — although  we 
fail  to  see  how  there  can  be — it  could  be  easily  surmounted. 
Intimate  that  so  many  respectable  men  are  wanted  for  Sun- 
day labour,  offer  a fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair  day's  work,  and 
we  guarantee  to  say  there  will  be  far  more  applicants  than 
there  are  vacancies  to  fill. 


The  sooner  we  can  cast  off  sentimentality,  and  rid  ourselves 
of  puritanical  notions  as  regards  the  frigid  and  orthodox  way 
in  which  Sunday  should  be  spent  in  this  free  country  of  ours 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  set  a noble  example  when  he  considerately 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Sunday  League  last  Sep- 
tember, and  accorded  permission  to  the  members  and  their 
friends  to  explore  Grosvenor  House.  It  was  an  example  that 
was  heartily  appreciated,  and  merited  the  warmest  approba- 
tion. 


In  modern  popular  belief  “ bacteria  ” are  saddled  with  the 
discredit  of  being  the  first  small  cause  of  “ all  the  ills  that 
llesh  is  heir  to  ” ; and  the  microbe  has  acquired  an  extremely 
bad  reputation  as  an  undesirable  lodger  in  the  body.  But 
what  remarkable  delusions  we  suffer  under,  and  what  injustice 
has  been  inflicted  upon  those  minute  organisms  ! A Russian 
scientist  has  proved— to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least — that  all 
the  diseases  that  man  is  liable  to  can  be  traced  to  his  pernicious 
habit  of  wearing  clothes.  According  to  this  theory,  when  hats 
were  unknown,  so  were  headaches.  Coats  were  the  pioneers 
of  consumption  ; and  had  waistcoats  never  been  invented, 
indigestion  would  not  be  the  scourge  of  modern  civilisation. 
Corns,  of  course,  are  the  product  of  boots.  In  primitive  times 
“ when  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran  ” after  or  away 
from  his  enemy,  “ I venture  to  say  he  was  never  vexed  with 
those  callosities  so  painful  to  the  pedestrian.  You  don’t 
believe  in  the  theory  ? Walk  for  a mile  in  a tight  boot,  and 
you  will  soon  find  there  is  something  in  it,”  says  the  Russian 
scientist. 


“ New  Fables  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  by  William  J.  Forster, 
published  at  the  Children’s  Home,  Bonner  Road,  N.E.,  is  a 
delightful  little  book.  Each  of  the  fables — which  are  really 
and  truly  as  new  as  the  title  professes  them  to  be — finishes 
with  a familiar  proverb  which  serves  as  the  moral  of  the  tale, 
and  the  moral  being  put  in  so  neat  and  apposite  a form  is  not 
likely  to  be  rejected,  a fate  unhappily  falling  to  the  share  of 
many  morals.  The  fables  are  charming  little  tales,  in  which 
ordinary  objects  of  every  day  life  are  woven  together  in  a 
most  graceful  form,  likely  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  little 
ones  for  whom  they  are  written. 


“ The  Herb  of  Love,”  a volume  from  the  Pseudonym 
Library  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  is.),  is  translated  from  the  Greek, 
and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  a class 
with  whom  we  rarely  meet  in  fiction — the  Euboean  peasantry — 
and  probably  the  greater  part  of  its  readers  will  be  interested, 
not  so  much  in  the  tale  itself,  but  in  the  scenes  of  pastoral 
and  village  life  which  are  evidently  portrayed  with  great 
truth. 


An  “ Up  to  Date”  story  would  scarcely  be  expected  from 
so  remote  a spot  as  Eubcea.  Among  a primitive  people 
we  must  look  for  a primitive  style  of  romance,  and  in  the 
“ Herb  of  Love  ” wTe  find  it  ; we  have  shepherds  and  gipsies, 
a hideous  and  repulsive  father,  a lovely  and  bewitching 
daughter,  charmed  amulets,  and  the  magic  herb  which  works 
so  much  mischief  throughout  the  story ; love  and  jealousy, 
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hate  and  revenge  are  all  prominent  features  ; but  these  crude 
component  parts  are  welded  into  a harmonious  and  homo- 
geneous whole  by  the  deft  touch  of  the  author,  who  might  easily 
have  allowed  his  characters  to  run  away  with  him,  in  which 
case  the  harmony  would  quickly  have  been  changed  to  the 
coarse  vulgarity  which  in  years  gone  by  marked  books  treating 
of  this  type  of  incident. 


We  invariably  find  ourselves  in  the  happy  and,  to  a great 
extent,  the  enviable  position  of  receiving  that  for  which  we 
ask,  especially  from  our  large  army  of  kindly  readers.  We 
asked  the  other  week  for  a recipe  for  Haggis,  and  here  it  is  : — 

■' This,"  says  Mr.  T.  C.  Dibdin  (a  historical  name,  by  the  way),  of 
Birseslees,  St.  Boswells,  “ in  the  words  of  the  poet,  is  a great  mystery, 
and  from  no  recipe  in  the  world  is  it  possible  to  consummate  an  eatable 
specimen  of  the  ‘great  chieftain  o’  thepuddin’  race.’  To  make  a Haggis 
which  will  not  return  like  Nemesis  on  him  who  eats  of  it  is  a great  art,  and 
few  there  be  who  are  proficient.  Only  constant  practice,  or  unusual  genius, 
will  enable  the  cook  to  master  this  dish  in  a manner  to  make  it  worthy  of 
Burns’  panegyric.  I may  mention,  however,  two  things.  It  is  best  made 
of  lamb’s  pluck  (i  e.,  heart,  liver,  and  lights),  and,  having  secured  a good 
Haggis,  and  worked  up  a splendid  appetite,  so  that  you  may  thoroughly 
enjoy  it,  do  not  spoil  the  result  by  having  recourse  to  the  usual,  but 
entirely  wicked,  small  glass  of  whisky  immediately  afterwards.  This  is  a 
custom  which  is  generally  excused  on  the  ground  that  the  spirit  helps 
the  Haggis  to  digest.  Do  not  believe  these  prophets.  They  are  false ; 
and  the  superstition  has  originated  and  been  upheld  by  hotel  proprietors, 
who  know  very  well  that  with  the  majority  of  stomachs,  if,  during  a 
dinner  at  which  claret,  champagne,  or  other  wine  is  drunk,  a * small 
drop  ’ of  whiskey  * neat  ’ is  mixed  with  the  other  drinks,  a greater  or  less 
surrender  is  made  to  the  attractions  of  a bibulous  after-sitting.  Good 
Haggis  will  hurt  no  stomach ; mixing  one’s  drink  will.” 

Our  kindly  correspondent  intimates  that  if  the  information  is 
of  no  use  we  are  to  make  pipe  lights  of  the  paper  upon  which 
it  is  written.  He  says  he  does  not  like  anything  wasted  ; 
nor  do  we,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  so  willingly 
given  publicity  to  his  communication. 


“ The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.”  It  is  a pity 
the  scope  of  the  proverb  cannot  be  extended  by  substituting 
the  for  his.  A merciful  man  should  be  merciful  not 
only  to  his  own  horse  or  dog,  but  to  every  horse  and  dog  which 
comes  in  any  way  under  his  influence.  Our  contemporary, 
The  Road,  has  shown  itself  in  the  guise  of  “ the  merciful  man  ” 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  evils  attending  the  paving  of  our 
roads  with  asphalte,  and  now  an  American  gentleman,  Mr. 
David  McCormick,  an  authority  on  street  paving,  gives  his 
opinion  on  the  point.  He  says  that  in  St.  Louis,  the  drivers 
of  carts  and  carriages  instead  of  avoiding  the  asphalte  in  rainy 
weather,  as  is  the  case  with  our  Jehus,  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  drive  over  it,  and  such  a thing  as  a horse  slipping  on 
asphalte  is  scarcely  known. 


The  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is  that  the  American 
asphalte  is  mixed  with  gritty  sand,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  assume  that  smooth,  polished,  slippery  surface  which  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  our  European  horses.  Have  we  no 
gritty  sand  in  England  wherewith  to  mix  our  asphalte  ? 
Every  feeling  man  and  woman  who  traverses  our  London 
streets  would  rejoice  that  one  of  the  miseries  of  our  faithful 
four-footed  friends  should  be  eliminated  from  their  lot.  The 
amount  of  equine  distress  which  one  sees  in  a walk  through 
London  on  a rainy  day  will  make  the  most  light-hearted 
thoughtful ; and  if  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  can  be  solved 
by  gritty  sand,  then  why  should  not  so  simple  a remedy  be 
applied  ? Even  our  wooden  pavements  stand  in  dire  need  of 
more  grit  to  give  the  poor  horse  the  needed  grip  of  the  foot 
which  will  relieve  muscles  and  nerves  alike  from  the  frightful 
strain  upon  them.  ° 


Lord  Mayor  Evans  is  popular  among  Welshmen  and  from 
them  he  has  received  hearty  congratulations  upon  being- 
created  a Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and 
, corge.  1 rue,  he  has  shown  himself  a good  friend  to 
gallant  little  Wales.  His  best  service,  should  the  effort 
piove  successful,  will  have  been  the  starting  of  a fund  at  the 


Mansion  House  to  clear  away  the  debt  resting  upon  the  build- 
ing of  Aberystwith  College. 


There  are  more  than  four  thousand  competitors  for  the 
various  prizes  at  the  forthcoming  National  Eisteddfod  at  Rhyl. 
It  is  thought  that  the  gathering  will  be  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  is  also  expected  among  the  distinguished 
visitors. 


London  Society  has  a staunch  champion  in  Lady  Frances 
Balfour,  daughther  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  In  this 
month’s  number  of  the  North  American  Review — an 
excellent  all-round  number,  by  the  way — her  ladyship  has 
what  is  termed  “ A Last  Word  on  London  Society.” 
Naturally  she  deals  with  the  charges  made  by  Lady  Jeune, 
and,  in  a trenchant  manner,  refutes  the  assertions  which  the 
latter  put  forward.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  slash- 
ing style  in  which  Lady  Frances  has  accomplished  her  self- 
imposed  task.  Her  ladyship  knows  how  to  use  her  pen  to 
advantage.  Lady  Jeune’s  “ jeremiad,”  as  she  is  pleased  to"* 
term  it,  has  evidently  not  been  withou^  its  effect  upon  those 
who  move  in  Society,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  called 
forth  such  a caustic  reply. 


Lady  Frances  [does  not  resent  the  fact  that  Lady 
Jeune  addressed  her  observations  to  an  American  public.  If 
the  criticism  is  to  come  from  any  Society,  she  would  as  soon 
have  it  from  America  as  from  elsewhere.  There  is  one  word 
of  warning,  however,  that  she  offers  to  our  American  cousins, 
and  that  is  not  to  throw  stones.  “ They  know,”  she  signi- 
ficantly adds,  “how  many  of  their  women  they  have  sent  to 
wallow  in  this  sink  of  iniquity.”  Her  ladyship  says  Lady 
Jeune  is  mistaken  if  she  thinks  that  the  Queen  has  “ abdicated 
her  position  as  head  of  Society”;  and  contends  that  the 
influence  her  presence  exercises  on  it  to-day  is  as  great,  though 
differing  in  kind,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  her  early  Court. 
“ The  truth  is,”  says  Lady  Frances — and  in  this  sentence 
may  be  found  the  sum  and  substance  of  her  remarks 
— “ that  Lady  Jeune,  like  many  reformers,  has  allowed  her 
mind  to  dwell  so  exclusively  on  the  blots  and  sores  from  which 
unfortunately  no  large  Society  has  ever  been  free,  that  she 
has  lost  all  sense  of  proportion,  and  has  taken  the  life  of  a 
few  individuals  as  indicative  of  the  tone  of  the  whole  mass  of 
Society.” 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  spending  his  well-earned  holiday  in 
Cornwall.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  at  Winchelsea.  May  they 
both  spend  an  enjoyable  and  restful  time  is  the  wish  of 
Self  and  Partner,  whose  only  regret  is  that  they  cannot  go 
and  do  likewise. 

Club  life  for  women  has  never  thoroughly  “ caught  on  ” in 
England.  There  are  certain  well-known  ladies’  clubs,  both  in 
London  and  in  our  largest  provincial  cities,  but  their  members 
form  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  our  female  population. 
There  is  a certain  feeling  against  them.  Club  life  is  supposed 
to  be  antagonistic  to  domestic  life,  to  be  subversive  to  the 
home  life  which,  monotonous,  dreary,  contemptible  though  it 
may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  advanced  fin  de  siecle  woman,  is 
still  the  very  backbone  of  the  better,  the  stronger,  the  most 
moral  life  of  the  land. 


But  the  American  woman  can,  as  usual,  teach  us  some- 
thing on  this  point,  as  on  many  others.  In  “The  Arena” 
for  the  current  month,  “ Woman’s  Clubs  : A Symposium  ” 
are  dealt  with,  eleven  representative  American  women  giving 
their  views  of  club  life  for  women.  May  Wright  Sewale 
leads  the  way  with  an  account  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Woman’s  Clubs,  which  owed  its  existence  to  a meeting  to  cele- 
brate the  coming  of  age  of  the  Sorosis  Club,  the  pioneer  of  aU 
woman’s  clubs  in  America.  Each  clubwoman  becomes  a mem- 
ber of  a great  organisation,  and  is  in  touch  with  her  fellow 

woman  throughout  the  world,  “ In  clubs,”  to  quote  from  one 
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of  the  articles,  “ woman  has  learned  to  know  woman.  The 
meetings  break  down  conventional  barriers,  prove  the  power 
of  organisation,  call  out  the  strange  sweetness  of  conscious 
sisterhood,  and  stir  latent  capacities  hitherto  unsuspected.” 


The  semi-publicity  of  club  life  which  attracts  some,  repels 
others.  We  look  on  the  members  of  woman’s  clubs  as  chiefly 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unmarried,  the  lone,  the 
homeless.  Not  so  in  America.  There,  club  life  is  made  an 
adjunct  of  the  home  life.  The  club  woman  is  described  as 
“ generally  middle-aged  ; she  is  fast  becoming  younger. 
She  is  simple,  not  complex  ; alert,  but  patient  and  good- 
humoured.  Her  children  adore  her,  her  husband  and  friends 
rely  on  her  good  sense.  As  a rule,  she  is  pre-eminently  a 
religious  woman  ; and  though  gifted  with  facility  in  verse  and 
prose,  she  is  seldom  a novelist  or  a historian,  but  is  always  a 
good  housekeeper.” 


This  is  a pleasant  picture  ; and  so,  too,  is  the  paragraph  on 
the  Philadelphia  clubs:  “Men  are  admitted  to  associate 
membership,  may  attend  meetings  and  classes,  and  have 
every  privilege  except  the  vote.  There  is  a regular  monthly 
evening  entertainment,  called  a club  tea — a quietly  frivolous 
affair — to  which  husbands,  sons,  and  daughters  are  freely 
admitted.” 


The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Council  of  Judges,  from 
which  so  much  was  feared  by  lawyers,  and  so  much  hoped  by 
litigants,  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  lay  mind  from  the  fact 
that  it  now  officially  endorses  the  old  and  oft-repeated  clamour 
for  a Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  Even  those  who  most  dis- 
liked the  notion  have  probably  come  to  look  upon  the 
establishment,  sooner  or  later,  of  such  a Court  as  almost 
inevitable ; and  certainly  opponents  cannot  deny  that  it 
would  relieve  an  unfortunate  official  of  one  of  the  most 
miserable  attributes  ever  attached  to  place  and  power. 


Little  indeed  can  be  said  in  favour  of  encumbering  the  Home 
Secretary  with  the  whole  of  the  too-onerous  duty  of  recon- 
sidering and  giving  a final  decision  on  what  has  been  already 
subjected  to  careful  trial  by  an  experienced  judge  and  a pre- 
sumably competent  jury.  One  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  such  a practice  was  the  case  of 
Thomas  Smethurst,  who  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death 
in  1859,  for  the  murder  of  a Miss  Bankes.  Great  popular 
excitement  was  aroused,  and  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  day, 
Sir  George  Lewes,  referred  the  matter  to  the  eminent  surgeon, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  After  reading  the  evidence  and  the 
judge’s  report,  the  impression  on  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie’s  mind 
was  that  there  was  not  “ absolute  and  complete  evidence  of 
Smethurst’s  guilt,”  and  upon  this  Smethurst  received  a free 
pardon. 


Thus  the  mere  impression  formed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
who  might  well  have  been  called  as  a witness  for  the  de- 
fence upon  the  trial,  and  who  would  then  have  had  his  im- 
pressions tested  by  cross-examination,  was  preferred  to  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  who  had  heard  the  whole  of  the  case  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  there  was  not  “ absolute  and  complete  evidence  of  guilt,” 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  not  sufficient  reasonable  doubt  of  it 
to  justify  them  in  acquitting  the  prisoner. 


And  this  suggests  another  side  to  the  question.  What 
will  be  the  effect  upon  trial  by  jury  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a Court  ? In  spite  of  having  to  pay  the  costs  of  their 
appeals,  and  of  having  to  run  the  risk,  in  attempting  to 
cancel  their  convictions  altogether,  of  getting  an  increased 
sentence  inflicted,  a very  large  number  of  prisoners  will 
doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  proposed  new  Court, 
and  this  cannot  but  injure  the  prestige  of  the  jury  system, 
and  tend  also  to  diminish  the  jurors’  sense  of  responsibility. 


They  will  feel  that  the  trial  before  them  is  only  a stage  in  the 
proceedings,  and  that  their  decision  will  not  be  final. 


The  remedy  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  was  not  then  at  all  inclined  to  favour 
such  a Court  as  that  now  suggested,  was  a Court  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  case,  one  other  judge, 
and  the  Home  Secretary ; but  this  Court  was  only  to  be 
summoned  to  consider  cases  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 
latter  that  new  evidence  had  been  discovered  materially 
affecting  the  issue,  or  that  the  judge  presiding  at  the  time 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict. 


Among  well-known  criminal  lawyers  of  the  present  day 
who  are  opposed  to  a Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  are  said  to 
be  Mr.  Poland,  Q.C.,  and  the  new  Common  Serjeant,  Sir 
Lorrest  Lulton,  Q.C.  But,  of  course,  whatever  philosophical 
objections  individual  members  of  the  Bar  may  have  to  the 
Court,  those  of  them  who  are  engaged  in  criminal  practice 
will  not  be  disposed  to  repine  overmuch  at  an  arrangement 
which  must  largely  increase  the  amount  of  work  and  fees  to 
be  shared  among  them. 


The  treatment  of  civil  business  at  Assize  cannot  be  worse 
than  it  has  been,  and  if  the  new  circuit  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  Judges  tends  to  remove  the  grounds  for  com- 
plaint which  at  present  exist,  and  also  to  prevent  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  from  periodically  becoming  a dreary  scene  of 
desolation,  much  will  have  been  gained.  But  paper  arrange- 
ments, perhaps,  as  Burke  said  of  paper  government,  are  not 
entitled  to  a very  exalted  opinion,  and  we  must  wait  for  the 
execution  before  we  can  fairly  judge  of  the  plan.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  an  excellent  one,  and  if  the  course  of  law  is 
ever  to  be  induced  to  run  smoothly,  it  seems  a step  in  that 
direction. 


It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  City  that  the  Recorder  of 
London  should  represent  a Metropolitan  Division  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  a law  contemporary  thinks  that  a judge  should  not 
solicit  the  votes  of  men  who  may  be  brought  before  him  in  his 
judicial  capacity,  and  that  therefore  Sir  Charles  Hall  should 
have  sought  a seat  in  the  provinces,  and  not  have  accepted  the 
invitation  to  contest  the  vacancy  in  the  Holborn  Division 
created  by  the  elevation  to  the  Bench  of  Sir  Gainsford  Bruce. 
Pancy  the  judicial  mind  of  a Recorder  being  tempted  to  let  a 
burglar  and  constituent  off  lightly  lest  he  should  withdraw 
his  vote  and  interest  1 


It  is  noticeable  that  Sir  Peter  Edlin’s  general  complaints 
upon  the  way  in  which  he  is  being  treated  have  produced  a 
handsome  expression  of  sympathy  from  the  members  of  the 
Bar  practising  before  him. 

The  recent  Shelley  centenary  celebration  reminds  one 
somewhat  forcibly  of  the  parable  of  the  wedding-feast  in 
Scripture.  The  guests  who  had  been  invited  to  the  latter 
excused  themselves ; and,  to  a large  extent,  the  same  thing 
happened  at  Horsham.  In  the  report  of  the  gathering  pub- 
lished in  the  Sussex  Daily  News  we  find  that  Lord  Tennyson 
was  not  equal  to  much  travelling,  Mr.  George  Meredith  had 
only  recently  recovered  from  a severe  illness,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  was  prevented  from  attending  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  had  gone  to  Cornwall  for  a two 
months’  holiday,  Mr.  Walter  Besant  had  to  be  present  at  a 
wedding,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  was  drinking  the  waters  at 
Kissingen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  sent  good  wishes, 
but  could  not  be  present,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Russell  had  a public 
engagement  in  Liverpool.  But,  as  in  the  parable,  the  pro- 
moters had  no  difficulty  in  finding  “ guests.” 


Dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  criminal  anthropology,  Dr. 
Clouston,  of  Edinburgh,  told  his  hearers  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  that  criminals,  as  a class,  fell  far 
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below  the  high  standard  of  brain  and  body.  As  a class, 
perhaps  they  may.  But,  if  you  take  individuals,  and  mark 
'well  the  “ work  ” — nefarious  though  it  be — which  the  burglar 
sets  himself  to  accomplish,  and  the  daring  with  which  he 
executes  it,  you  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  there  is 
evidence  of  great  skill  and  ingenuity, — evidence  of  brain 
power  which,  if  put  to  a right  use,  would  assuredly  enable  its 
owner  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  rise  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  men.  How  is  it  that  so  many  really  clever  men 
are  such  inveterate  scoundrels  ? Dr.  Clouston  would  interest 
not  a few  if  he  were  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question. 


If  in  the  far  distant  “days  to  come,”  a rival  shall  be  found  to 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where  the  feet  of  worshippers  and  admirers 
shall  tread  with  reverence  about  the  birthplace  of  one  who, 
like  Shakespeare,  is  a poet  for  all  time,  surely  that  spot  will 
be  the  old  rectory  at  Somersby  where  our  venerable  Poet 
Laureate  was  born,  just  eighty-three  years  ago.  It  seems 
with  special  fitness  that  an  appeal  is  made  at  the  present 
time  to  buy  the  house,  which  is  for  sale,  and  so  save  it  from 
falling  into  the  condition  of  the  Old  Grange,  its  next  door 
neighbour,  which  is  now  tenanted  by  a farm  labourer.  Lotd 
Tennyson  is  one  of  a remarkable  family,  and  the  associations 
connected  with  himself  and  his  friends  should  never  be  allowed 
to  fade  away.  He  is  essentially  an  Englishman  ; his  poetry 
rings  true  to  English  ears,  and  goes  straight  home  to  English 
hearts,  because  of  its  strong  vein  of  intense  nationality. 
It  would  be  good  news  to  hear  that  the  old  house  had  been 
purchased,  and  would  be  preserved  to  the  country. 


Death  has  robbed  Yorkshire  of  one  of  her  foremost 
musicians  in  the  person  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Burton,  d he  deceased 
gentleman  was  for  a great  number  of  years  a prominent  hguie 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  As  an  organist  and  teacher 
of  music,  and  as  a trainer  of  choirs  and  choral  societies  he  held 
a distinguished  position. 


In  the  year  1858  the  late  Mr.  Burton  was  appointed  choir- 
master of  the  first  Leeds  Musical  Festival,  which  took  place 
at  the  opening  of  the  fine  Town  Hall  in  that  town.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  who  opened  the  Hall,  heard  the  chorus 
sing,  and  afterwards  did  them  the  honour  to  command  their 
presence  and  performance  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  Prince  Consort  took  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing to  Mr.  Burton,  who  conducted,  his  great  delight  at  the 
admirable  performance. 


Sir  Walter  Parratt,  one  of  the  new  musical  knights,  was 
born  at  Huddersfield  in  1841.  He  soon  displayed  a decided 
talent  for  music.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  took  service  in  church, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  he,  on  one  occasion,  performed  a feat— 
which  is  vouched  for  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Geoige 
Grove— that  of  playing  by  heart  Bach’s  forty-eight  preludes  and 
fugues.  His  taste  for  the  organ  was  no  doubt  inherited  from 
his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Parratt,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  as  an  organist  in  Huddersfield  for  many  years. 

When  quite  a child — for  he  was  only  eleven  years  old  Sir 
Walter  w^as  appointed  organist  at  Armitage  Bridge  Church, 
near  Huddersfield.  He  afterwards  studied  in  London,  under 
Mr.  George  Cooper.  In  the  year  1861,  Sir  Walter  was 
appointed  organist  to  Lord  Dudley  at  Witley  Court,  Worces- 
tershire ; and,  after  remaining  there  for  some  years,  he  subse- 
quently held  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Wigan  Parish 
Church ; at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford ; and  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Windsor,  in  succession  to  Sir  George  Elvey— which 
appointment,  as  well  as  that  of  organist  to  Her  Majesty,  he 
holds  at  the  present  time. 

Sir  Walter  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a marvellous 
memory,  and  his  friends  love  to  relate  instances  of  his  many 
wonderful  feats  in  this  direction.  He  has  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  literature,  and  is  a very  hard  worker.  To  his 
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musical  and  literary  abilities  he  adds  skill  as  a chess  player, 
and  he  and  the  late  Duke  of  Albany— with  whom  Sir  Walter 
was  a great  favourite,  we  are  told— often  played  at  chess 
together. 

Whenever  Sir  Walter  visits  his  native  town,  which  he  does 
frequently,  he  seldom  fails  to  delight  his  fellow  townspeople 
by  an  exhibition  of  his  skill  on  the  organ  of  the  parish 
church,  where,  by  the  way,  his  brother,  an  accomplished 
musician,  has  for  many  years  most  efficiently  performed  the 
duties  of  organist. 


What  can  be  accomplished  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  has 
been  well  illustrated  by  M.  Hooibrenk,  a florist  of  Vienna, 
who  has  just  exhibited  a remarkable  collection  of  60,000 
specimens  of  the  gladiolus.  The  special  characteristic  of  the 
exhibition  was  that  the  collection  was  reared  and  cultivated 
from  the  simple  original  gladiolus,  and  yet  no  one  specimen 
resembled  the  other.  Such  an  extraordinary  instance  as  this 
offers  the  greatest  encouragement  to  florists  to  pursue  their 
most  interesting  occupation. 


“ You  were  quite  right,”  observes  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  the 
Clerk  to  the  Biggs’  Charity  Trustees,  “ in  your  note  introduc- 
ing ‘ Choo-lew-Kwang,’  in  stating  that  Mr.  Biggs  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  Family  Herald.  I was  never  brought 
personally  into  contact  with  the  late  George  Biggs,  but  I know 
somewhat  of  his  history,  and  for  the  last  25  years  have  helped, 
in  the  capacity  of  Clerk  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  founded 
by  him,  in  the  administration  of  the  fund  from  which  printers 
for  ever  will  benefit.  The  Printers’  Almshouse  Fund  was 
left  in  the  position  of  residuary  legatee,  which  bequest  realized 
a sum  of  /V  5,434,  and  provides  pensions  of  Aoa  year  each  for 
21  decayed  printers  and  21  widows  of  printers,  under  a scheme 
sanctioned  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  Executive  of  the  Printers’  Corporation,  at 
the  festival  of  which  in  1887  you  kindly  presided. 


“ Things  went  smoothly  with  the  Biggs  Charity  until  thecon- 
version  of  the  3 per  cent,  annuities  into  a new  stock  at  2^  per 
cent.,  thus  reducing  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Charity.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  were,  however,  amenable  to  reason, 
and  by  a judicious  re-investment  of  capital,  the  Charity  is 
preserved  in  its  original  usefulness.  Of  course,  the  moral  of 
the  narration,  as  Mr.  Hodson  explains,  is  an  earnest  appeal  to 
other  affluent  printers  to  follow  the  example  of  George  Biggs. 
They  might  do  much  worse. 


« Under  Weigh,”  or  “ Under  Way,”  does  not  suggest  any- 
thing very  exciting  for  the  dull  season.  Still,  it  has  found  a place 
in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post,  and  the  writers,  like  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  seem  to  think  that  “there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  ’’—and  they  are  saying  it.  But  how  much 
longer  have  we  to  wait  before  the  Telegraph  starts  the 
daily  pabulum  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  on  some  interesting  topic  of  the  day  ? 


Women  have  no  reason  to  complain  in  the  present  day  that 
the  paths  of  education  are  made  unnecessarily  rough  for  them ; 
rather  have  they  every  inducement  held  out  to  lure  them  on 
in  the  way  of  study.  The  University  of  St.  Andrews  has  now 
flung  wide  its  portals  for  the  admission  of  women,  either  as 
students  taking  a single  class,  or  they  may  matriculate  as 
students,  and  go  through  the  regular  course  of  classes  with  a 
view  to  graduation.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  thebenefit  of  those 
who  intend  to  become  regular  students,  ten  bursaries  are 
open  to  public  competition  in  October— namely,  two  at  ^30, 
two  at  ^25,  two  at  £20,  two  at  ^15,  and  two  at  ^10.  '1  he 

candidates  will  be  examined  in  four  subjects  : (1)  English, 
(2)  Mathematics,  (3)  Latin  or  Greek,  (4)  Latin  or  Greek,  if 
not  already  taken,  or  either  French,  German,  or  dynamics. 
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At  Ramsgate  the  authorities  contemplate  spending  some- 
thing like  ^60,000  on  the  improvement  of  the  sea  front.  The 
work  is  in  progress,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a year’s  time  there 
will  be  a vast  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  well-known 
resort.  If  there  is,  Ramsgate  ought  to  reap  the  benefit  by 
attaining  even  greater  popularity  and  more  visitors. 


At  Hove — Brighton’s  twin  sister,  as  she  is  sometimes  called 
. — it  is  proposed  to  spend  some/"11)000  on  the  extension  of 
the  sea  wall.  This  will  be  a magnificent  improvement. 
The  spot  in  question  is  a sight  worth  seeing  on  a fine  Sunday 
jnorning — after  church,  fashionable  Hove  and  Brighton  are 
conspicuous  by  their  presence,  and  the  ladies  especially  note- 
worthy, by  reason  of  their  handsome  dresses,  charming  hats 
and  bonnets,  and  lovely  parasols. 


The  International  Railway  Congress — the  fourth  of  its 
kind— to  be  held  this  year  at  St.  Petersburg,  will 
assemble  on  the  20th  instant.  Delegates  from  all  countries 
will  be  present,  no  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
being  made  up  of  representatives  from  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies.  The  papers  will  be  read  and  the  discussions  carried 
on  in  French,  or  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Congress  is  held.  In  the  latter  case  interpreters  will  render 
the  whole  of  the  substance  of  the  speeches  into  French. 


An  astonishing  number  of  subjects  are  to  be  brought  under 
discussion,  and  each  sub-section  is  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
“ reporter,”  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  prepare  a digest  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  papers.  Thus,  Mr.  Findlay,  of  the  London  and 
North  Western,  will  preside  over  the  sub-section  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  the  speed  which  may  be  maintained  with  safety 
when  passing  curves  and  points.  A Russian  will  preside  at 
the  discussion  on  heating  the  carriages,  and  the  relative 
advantages  of  steam  or  hot-water  pipes.  A Belgian  will 
keep  watch  over  the  block  system  ; while,  as  is  fitting,  in 
railway  carriages,  which  so  sorely  need  some  improved 
method  of  communication  with  the  guard  as  our  own,  this 
subject  and  its  congeners  are  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Pollitt,  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
line.  But  work  is  not  to  be  entirely  the  order  of  the  day  at 
the  Congress.  Banquets,  excursions  and  fetes  will  relieve 
the  tedium  of  business,  and  it  is  suggested  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sitting,  the  Congressmen  shall  extend  their  journey, 
and  refresh  their  minds  by  a trip  to  Moscow,  and  beyond  to 
the  great  fair  of  Niji-Novgorod. 


Formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a representative 
Municipal  Government  for  the  whole  of  London,  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  League  can  claim  that  it  has  done  much  useful 
work.  As  a member  of  the  General  Council,  Self  can  “ go 
bail”  that  it  is  not  necessarily  apolitical  organization.  It 
receives  support  from  all  parties,  and  especially  from  those 
who  are  the  earnest  advocates  of  London  municipal  reform. 
It  is  in  no  pettifogging  spirit  that  its  members  seek  to  improve 
and  reform  our  municipal  institutions.  Its  work  is  progressive 
and  not  retrogressive,  and  it  aims  at  securing  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number.  On  the  present  London  County 
Council  it  can  boast  a representation  of  eighty- three,  and 
twenty-three  of  the  present  London  M.  P’s  are  also  members 
of  the  League. 

Among  other  things  to  which  the  League  has  of  late  given 
consideration  is  the  subject  of  District  Councils  for  the  Metro- 
polis which  are  to  supersede  and  have  the  same  powers  and 
duties  as  the  existing  Vestries  and  District  Boards.  It  is  felt 
that  these  are  necessary  auxiliaries  to  the  County  Council. 
According  to  the  heads  of  a Bill  framed  by  a special  Com- 
mittee, these  District  Councils,  in  addition  to  the  powers  above- 
mentioned,  would  also  have  control  of  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses, libraries,  burial  boards  and  other  local  concerns. 
Whether  the  question  of  District  Councils  is  a subject  that 
Parliament  will  deal  with  in  the  dim  or  near  future,  we  know 


not ; but  there  can  be  no  divided  opinion  among  Londoners, 
or,  for  that  matter,  among  Englishmen,  that  the  greatest  city  iq 
the  world  should  be  able  to  boast  that  it  is  the  best  governed. 
Can  it  say  this  now  ? 


The  observatory  which  is  to  be  the  crown  of  crowns  ta 
Mont  Blanc  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  building  itself  is 
constructed  at  Meudon,  and  the  pieces  are  numbered  and 
sent  to  Chamounix,  and  thence  are  transported  little  by  little 
to  the  summit  of  the  Alpine  giant.  The  fate  which  overtook 
the  house  founded  on  the  sands  is  well  known  to  us  all , but 
what  can  be  thought  of  a house  which  will  be  founded  on  the 
snow  ? This  will  be  absolutely  the  case  with  the  Mont  Blanc 
Observatory.  The  part  of  the  building  which  will  form 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  observers  is  absolutely  built  in  the 
snow,  which  is  hollowed  out  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  in 
order  to  receive  it  ; the  remainder  of  the  building  is  the 
observatory  proper,  and  will  rise  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
snow. 


Only  the  experience  of  a winter  will  prove  whether  human 
beings  can  endure  so  lengthy  a sojourn  at  such  an  elevated 
altitude ; but  M.  Capus,  who  undertakes  the  direction  of 
affairs,  has  served  a severe  apprenticeship,  as,  during  his 
explorations  in  Central  Asia,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
camping  out  with  the  thermometer  several  degrees  below 
zero.  Nevertheless,  the  observers  must  expect  very  severe 
strains  on  their  powers  of  physical  endurance.  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  pursue  their  investigations,  and  of  what 
value  these  investigations  will  be,  are  subjects  which  must 
stand  over  till  the  test  of  a winter  among  the  everlasting 
snows  has  been  gone  through. 


The  pauper’s  lot  is  becoming  quite  a happy  one.  The  in- 
mates of  some  workhouses  have  the  privilege  of  spending 
their  day  out  not  in  regulation  uniform,  but  in  everyday  attire, 
so  that  they  can  appear  as  other  mortals,  and  not  commanc 
especial  notice.  Now  we  are  informed  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  sanctioned  a resolution  of  the  Bourne 
(Lincolnshire)  Board  of  Guardians  to  allow  an  ounce  ol 
tobacco  weekly  to  the  men  in  the  workhouse  above  sixty.  It 
is  reported  that  there  are  only  two  other  unions  in  which  this  has 
been  sanctioned, — one  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  in  Cornwall. 
The  number  may  be  expected  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
if  the  wishes  of  the  inmates  are  acceded  to.  An  ounce  of 
tobacco  a week,  besides  board,  lodging,  and  washing  why 
it  is  a great  temptation  to  the  old  ’uns  to  forsake  their  favourite 
haunts,  and  pass  the  portal.  But  what  will  the  old  ladies  say  ? 
Where  do  they  come  in  ? 


The  advocates  of  early  closing  have  not  been  forgotten. 
It  has  not  been  so  much  “ pressure  on  our  space  ’ as  inability 
to  find  time  to  go  through  the  mass  of  correspondence  received 
by  Self  in  response  to  his  request.  Letters,  papers,  pamph- 
lets, reports,  in  fact  everything  that  bears  upon  the  subject, 
have  been  received,  and  as  the  desire  is  to  give  the  readeis  of 
Sala’s  Journal  the  opinions  entertained  upon  this  particular 
question,  which  concerns  not  only  the  shop  assistants,  but 
the  public  as  well,  it  is  obvious  that  it  takes  time  to  go  through 
this  budget  and  present  the  information-in  in  acceptable  form. 
Hence  the  reason  for  delay ; but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  next 
number  the  reply  of  the  early  closers  will  appear. 


This  lovely  August  weather  will  cause  a longing  in  every 
town-dweller  for  green  fields  and  shady  lanes  ; o we  are  the 
more  glad  to  find  our  friends  still  remember  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  continue  to  send  us  donations  to  the  Penny 
Holiday  Fund.  From  Percy  and  Eveline  we  have  received 
4s.;  J.  A.  C.  B.,  10s.  ; B.  L.  Vandam,  is.;  Edwin  Long 
Gallery,  25,  Old  Bond  Street,  3s.  (sixth  donation)  ; Anony- 
mous, 10s.  ; F.  T.  (Folkestone),  is.  ; Ethel  and  Frank,  2s. ; 
Sonnie  and  Maggie,  is.  6d.  ; Mary  and  Dorothy  (Wimbledon), 
5s.  Total,  £\  i8s.  6d.  Self  and  Partner, 
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WHERE  SHAEL  WE  GO? 


XII. 

BERFESB  O IB  IE  IEBXj  .A.  InT  ID. 

What  striver  is  there  in  the  uphill  battle  of  life  who  has  not 
felt  the  effects  of  overstrain  ? And  how  desperate  is  that  sense 
of  utter  listlessness  which  is  its  most  characteristic  accom- 
paniment ? How  pathetically  Charles  Dickens  described  it  in 
his  own  person — when  he  came  to  be  “ uncertain  of  voice,  and 
sight, and  touch,  and  tread.”  Well  advised  are  those  whodonot 
wait  for  those  similar  sensations,  so  aptly  yet  so  sadly  told 
of  himself  by  the  first  Lord  Lytton  when  he  too  was  “giddy, 
jarred,  uncertain,  shaken,”  to  seek  that  repose  of  mind  and 
body  to  be  found  in  total  relinquishment  of  work,  and  that 
pleasant  distraction  of  the  mental  faculties  experienced  in 
change  of  place  and  scene.  Sensible  are  those  who,  even  at 
this  temporary  cost  of  professional  advancement,  business 
receipts,  or  mercantile  success,  give  up  scientific  labour, 
forget  “ the  City,”  and  see  no  share  list  before  that  time 
comes  when  rest  is  no  rest,  and  travel  only  leads  to  another 
kind  of  exhaustion. 

I here  comes  a time  when  no  short  holiday,  let  it  be  spent 
where  we  will,  or  in  scenery  the  most  enchanting,  and  air 
the  most  invigorating,  can  relieve  the  nerve  tire  and  brain 
exhaustion  due  to  prolonged  and  incessant  strain.  It  requires 
more  time  than  the  busy  man  can  afford  to  shake  off  the 
mental  instability  and  irritability  that  have  become 
inseparable  conditions  of  his  daily  existence.  The  discord 
that  lies  beneath  the  “surface  stream”  of  all  his  relations 
is  the  consequence  of  an  inharmonious  correlation  between 
all  the  physical  elements  of  a disordered  nervous  system 
and  its  mental  output.  Such  men  commonly  complain 
that  it  is  all  liver,  or  indigestion,  and  they  are  in 
a sense  partially,  but  only  partially,  correct.  True  it  is  that 
the  erratically  acting  liver  and  stomach  are  the  more  obvious 
culprits  in  robbing  us  of  that  healthful  balance  in  thought 
and  action  which  springs  from  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
Still,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  but  what  Matthew  Arnold 
would  designate  as  the  “ surface  stream”  marking  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  great  “central”  current,  “strong,  ob- 
scure, and  deep,”  that  flows  beneath  that  hidden  stream, 
the  nervous  system,  with  all  its  subtle  intricacies  of  structure 
and  function. 

It  is  still  true  that  “ the  blood  is  the  life,”  and  that  often 
the  first  step  in  the  retrograde  process  is  to  be  traced  to  that 
blood  depravity  which  comes  from  want  of  sufficient  and 
healthful  air,  close  confinement,  and  sedentary  occupation. 
This  impure  nutrient  supply  is  possibly  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  forged  to  bind  the  future  victim  to  the  shattered  nervous 
system,  as  seen  in  ready-tire,  insomnia,  irascibility,  abstrac- 
tion, and  possibly  some  criminal  act.  That  inward  hell  which 
torments  him  with  morbid  imaginings,  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions, and  horrible  spectres  of  the  past  and  future, 
leading  up  occasionally  to  suicide  as  a welcome  release  from 
the  fires  of  the  seething  volcano  which  burn  within,  is  not 
extinguished  by  a fortnight’s  holiday  in  Norway  or  Switzer- 
land. The  “change”  we  order  our  patients  does  not  quickly 
alter  all  this.  The  reason  is  obvious,  for  “which  way  the 
victim  flies  is  hell,  himself  is  hell.”  Well  warned,  then,  are 
those  who  feel  the  first  warnings  of  such  nervous  exhaustion, 
and  who  anticipate  its  consequences  by  abandonment  at  once 
of  work  and  worry,  and  who  put  to  themselves  the  question 
“Where  Shall  We  Go?” 

Nor  can  the  physician  always,  as  he  critically  surveys  the 
sufferer  from  his  easy  chair,  dictate  the  class  of  change  most 
suitable  to  the  individual  temperament.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  story  of  Grimaldi  and  the  “ special  ” consultant  ? “ My 
dear  sir,  you  want  a good  laugh ; go  and  see  Grimaldi.”  “ But 1 
doctor,  I am  the  clown,”  rejoined  the  unfortunate  patient.  No, 
we  are  not  to  be  ordered  about  in  this  mechanical  manner,  no 
more  than  we  are  to  be  dieted  by  a rule  of  three  system  of 
sips,  sups,  and  bites. 


And  it  is  a curious  fact  what  slaves  to  custom  the  public 
become  in  these  matters.  They  place  their  own  judgment, 
experience,  tastes,  likes,  and  dislikes  all  aside  at  the  ipse  dixit 
of  some  man  who  possibly  has  seen  them  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  that  for  some  ten  minutes ; someone,  too,  who 
sees  them  on  the  turnstile  principle,  like  so  many  sheep  per 
head  at  a tollgap,  each  one’s  allotted  time  being  measured 
out  with  the  exactitude  of  an  hourglass,  when  one’s  whole 
life  history,  idiosyncrasies,  previous  illnesses,  and  present 
pains  or  aches  have  to  be  compressed  into  this  golden  (for 
the  doctor)  quarter  of  an  hour’s  hurried  examination,  general 
advice,  and  writing  of  a prescription  to  cute  all  the  ills  of  the 
confiding  patient. 

Let  those,  then,  who  feel  as  we  once  felt  when  we  first 
rushed  off  to  Switzerland  (overstrained  in  mind  and  body), 
and  who  revel  in  the  enchantment  of  Nature’s  fairest  com- 
binations of  scenery  in  mountain,  lake,  glen,  and  rugged  pass, 
make  for  the  Bernese  Oberland.  A few  days  among  the 
Bernese  Alps  will  clear  off  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  their 
home  life,  and  the  breath  of  Alpine  air  will  soon  sweep  away 
all  the  evidences  of  the  dust-laden  atmosphere  of  the  smoky 
English  city.  It  is  useless  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  sensations  produced  by  the  effects  of  Swiss 
mountain  air  on  those  who  experience  them  for  the  first  time ; 
the  buoyancy  of  spirit,  the  elasticity  imparted  to  a body  which, 
only  a few  days  before,  refused  to  respond  to  the  ordinary 
demands  made  upon  it,  the  capacity  to  bear  fatigue,  the  feel- 
ing of  hope  and  joy  inspired  by  the  mountain  climb  and  the 
glorious  panoramic  views  which  meet  one  everywhere  in 
one’s  route. 

Perhaps  it  is  those  who  need  it  most  who  best  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  marvellous — -almost  miraculous — effects  of 
Swiss  air  under  such  conditions  as  we  have  touched  on. 
They  can  best  realise  the  enjoyment  which  attends  on  the 
raising  of  the  burden  of  depression  which  has  been  clinging 
to  them,  and  the  renewed  vigour  and  zest  for  work  they 
experience  by  a Swiss  holiday.  Where  can  they  find  greater 
variety  ? Where  can  they,  in  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  day,  combine  so  many  sights  of  unsurpassed  beauty  of 
landscape  with  rare  specimens  of  ancient  architectural  skill 
and  evidence  of  events  of  great  historic  interest  ? Be  the 
traveller  learned  in  natural  history,  geology,  or  botany ; 
be  he  fond  of  folk  lore  and  old  traditional  romance; 
let  quaint  architectural  design,  mediaeval  church,  or  other 
archaeological  point  of  interest  attract  him,  they  are  ever 
ready  to  hand.  In  the  fascinating  old  cathedrals,  in  the 
various  museums  with  their  quaint  pictures,  in  the  curiously 
constructed  and  picturesquely  placed  towns,  in  all  the  proofs 
of  native  skill  in  sculpture  and  carving,  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  this  brave  and  independent  race,  and  the 
contrasts  of  life,  language,  and  religion  one  meets  in  the 
various  cantons,  in  the  numerous  evidences  of  its  ancient 
glaciation,  in  its  exquisite  Alpine  flora,  and,  lastly,  in  its 
facility  of  travel  and  its  splendid  hotels,  Switzerland  offers 
attractions,  not  equalled  by  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Here  is  a route  we  suggest. 

Starting  from  Bale,  where  he  can  see  a good  deal  in  a few 
hours,  let  him  visit  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen, 
and  get  on  to  the  curious  old  university  town  of  Zurich, 
where  he  may  well  spend  a day  ; from  thence  by  the  Lake  of 
Zug  to  the  Arth  side  of  the  Rigi,  from  which  side  he  can 
make  the  ascent.  After  sleeping  on  the  Rigi,  he  descends 
by  the  Weggis  side  and  visits  Lucerne  ; makes  this  his  head- 
quarters  for  a few  days,  exploring  all  the  lovely  points  in  the 
vicinity ; then,  starting  by  Alpnach,  gets  to  Brienz  by  the 
Brunig  Pass,  spending  the  night  at  Giessbach.  From  thence 
by  the  Lake  of  Brienz  he  goes  to  Interlaken,  where  he 
resides  for  a few  days,  visiting  Grindelwald  glacier  and  the 
Lauterbrunnen  fall.  From  thence  he  goes  to  Thun,  one  of 
the  loveliest  resting  places  in  Switzerland.  Leaving  Thun, 
he  visits  (all  within  easy  reach  of  each  other)  Bern,  Frei- 
burg,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva,  apportioning  his  stay  at  each 
place  according  to  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and  returning  to 
England  by  way  of  Paris.  Reflex. 
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“THINK  OF  ME.” 

By  F.  J.  L. 


A quaint  old  garden.  A few  moss-grown  fruit-trees  incline 
their  boughs  until  they  almost  touch  the  box  edging,  grown 
into  a miniature  hedge.  Strawberries  are  trailing  here  and 
there,  with  the  bees  humming  drowsily  about  them.  A 
garden  to  delight  Andrew  Marvel.  No  modern  orchid-houses 
with  dazzling  roofs  of  glass.  Nature  still  holds  sway  in  this 
spot  in  wild  and  unrestrained  beauty.  Yonder  brick  wall, 
whereon  the  peaches  are  reddening  and  mellowing  in  the  sun, 
seems  to  quiver  with  heat,  but  here  all  is  coolness — “ deep 
rest  and  dreamful  ease.”  Two  figures  are  walking,  arm  in  arm, 
up  and  down  the  shady  path  ; one  strong  and  manly,  the 
other  slender  and  feminine.  The  taller  form  stoops  and 
plucks  a few  flowers  : “ To  keep,  dearest,  in  memory  of  this 
our  parting  day.  Far  away  on  the  plains  of  the  Transvaal 
they  will  recall  this  scene  to  my  mind’s  eye.” 

“ What  lovely  pansies  ! ” 

“ Do  you  know,  Mary,  darling,  what  these  blossoms 
signify  ? ” 

“No,  George.” 

“ ‘ i hink  of  me.'  Is  not  that  a pretty  fancy  ? ” 

“ I will  send  some,  George,  dear,  to  you  when  you  will  be 
far  away  from  me.  What  a beautiful  silver-leaf  gera- 
nium ! ” 

A shadow  fell  on  George  Ashley’s  face.  “ That  means,  * I 
have  changed  my  mind.’  ” 

“ Then,  George,  you  will  never  receive  any  of  it  from  me.” 
****** 

“ Maudie,  dear,  my  neuralgia  is  so  bad  I cannot  write  a 
letter,  but  I managed  to  scrawl  George’s  address  on  this 
envelope  ; will  you,  like  a dear  girl,  go  down  the  garden  and 
pull  a pansy  or  two — those  nice  rich  velvet  ones — slip  them 
in,  and  post  to  George,  just — to — show  him — I — was  thinking 
— o-o-oh ! ” 

Maud  Graham,  the  beauty  of  the  family,  tossed  her  head, 
unseen  by  Mary,  and  left  the  room.  “ I declare  it’s  raining,” 
she  muttered  to  herself  as  she  reached  the  door  leading  into 
the  garden,  “and  to  have  to  go  to  the  very  end  of  that  nasty  wet 
gravel  path,  and  my  feet — people  are  so  unreasonable.” 

“ I wonder  ought  I to  go  ? ” and  she  glanced  at  her  dainty 
French  shoes. 

* * * * * * 

A splendid  mansion  in  Park  lane.  All  that  wealth  can  buy 
is  heaped  profusely  here,  there,  everywhere  that  fashion  sanc- 
tions or  taste  permits.  The  foot  sinks  in  the  velvet-pile  car- 
pets that  cover  the  floor.  Splendid  paintings,  old  prints, 
ancient  tapestry,  cabinets,  carven  and  inlaid,  filled  with  costly 
china,  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  rare  exotics. 
Powdered  lackeys  in  gorgeous  liveries  glide  silently  to  and 
fro.  Ever  and  anon  comes  the  roll  of  a carriage  as  it  drives 
to  the  door,  then  for  a moment  the  roar  of  the  outer  world 
penetrates  this  sanctuary.  Obsequious  flunkeys  whisper  the 
names  of  the  great  in  the  ears  of  the  millionaire  banker’s  wife. 
And  then  the  frou-frou  of  rich  silks,  and  the  slow  modulated 
tones  which  etiquette  demands.  All  this  Mary  Graham  hears, 
but  scarcely  heeds. 

Happiness  and  she  were  strangers.  Her  widowed  mother 
had  died.  Maud,  the  spoilt,  selfish  beauty,  had  married  a 
miserly  Scotch  coffee-planter  from  Jamaica,  and  was  now  living 
a life  of  peevish  splendour  in  the  golden  South.  Mary  was 
left  to  fight  her  battle  single-handed.  And  George  Ashley— 
she  had  written  to  him  to  South  Africa — her  letters  had  been 
returned — “ Gone.”  Would  she  never  again  hear  his  cheery 
voice  ? Must  she  live  her  life  to  the  end  lonely  and  in 
bondage  ? true,  Lady  Kashley  treated  her  with  kindness — 
a condescending  kindness  that  never  suffered  Mary  to  forget 


that  she  was  a dependant  in  this  mansion,  and  Lady  Kashlej 
a titled  lady  of  the  land.  “ Companion ! ” she  thought,  a little 
bitterly. 

“ Yes!  to  read  a novel  aloud,  match  a skein  of  wool,  and 
sit  in  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage  in  the  park,  while  the  lap- 
dog  sat  beside  his  mistress  in  the  back!"  This  train  o! 
thought  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  this  daughter  ol 
Croesus. 

“ Perhaps,  Miss  Graham,  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
accompany  me  for  a drive  this  afternoon  if  you  have  nothing 
more  important  to  occupy  your  time  ? ” 

“ I shall  be  most  happy,  Lady  Kashley.” 

“ Thank  you.” 

The  day  was  wild  and  stormy,  a strong  wind  whirled  the 
dust  far  and  wide,  sprinkling  the  garments  of  passers-by, 
floating  through  open  windows,  dancing  in  mimic  sand-storms 
in  every  nook  and  crevice.  As  the  carriage  is  rounding  a 
corner  the  wind  playfully  tears  a loose  fragment  of  flame- 
coloured  poster  from  a hoarding  and  sends  it  fluttering 
across  the  noses  of  the  horses.  With  a plunge  and  a snort 
the  spirited  animals  rush  madly  forward,  heedless  of  voice  or 
rein.  Mary  feels  the  carriage  swaying  violently,  but  retains 
her  seat.  Then  comes  a shock  and  a sickening  sense  of  dizzy 
pain.  She  is  conscious  of  a ring  of  faces  looking  down 
upon  her,  and  then  daylight  fades  from  her  eyes.  She  awakes 
to  consciousness  to  find  Lady  Kashley  bending  over  her. 

“ Are  you  better,  dear  ? ” asked  she,  in  a softer  tone  than 
was  usual  with  her.  “ Fido  and  I received  a bad  shaking,  but 
you  suffered  most  of  all.  A gentleman  who  witnessed  the 
accident  has  called  several  times  since  to  inquire  for  you.  He 
said  he  had  been  acquainted  with  you  in  years  gone  by.  Now 
you  must  not  speak — the  doctor  forbids  it.” 

Some  days  later  Mary  is  reclining  in  an  easy  chair,  in  the 
drawing-room,  weak  but  convalescent. 

“ A gentleman  to  see  you,  Miss  ; he  won’t  give  his  name.” 

“ George ! ” 

“ Mary  ! ” 

*****  * 

“ Why  did  you  send  me  that  geranium,  darling  ? ” 

“ I ! — it  was  Maud — she  must  have  forgotten — but  George 
— I wrote — ” 

“ Ah,  dearest,  it  was  foolish  of  me,  but  I was  so  hurt,  so 
despairing  on  receiving  that  flower — the  emblem  of  change — 
that  I left  South  Africa  and  went  to  Australia,  wandering 
here  and  there,  and  settled  down  to  sheep-farming  in  the  bush. 
At  last  my  loneliness  became  more  than  I could  bear,  and  I 
came  home.  By  chance  I witnessed  the  accident  and 
recognized  you.  See  ! I have  brought  back  the  pansy  I 
plucked  on  the  eve  of  our  parting.  Many  a time  have  I 
gazed  on  it,  till  I saw  again  the  old  garden,  and  heard  a 
gentle  voice  whisper,  “ Think  of  me." 


When  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (afterwards  Queen)  came 
forth  from  her  confinement  in  the  Tower,  November  17th, 
1558,  she  went  into  the  church  of  All  Hallows,  Staining,  the 
first  church  she  found  open,  to  return  thanks  for  her  de- 
liverance from  prison.  As  soon  as  this  pious  duty  was  per- 
formed, the  Princess  and  her  attendants  went  to  the  King’s 
Head  in  Fenchurch  Street  to  take  some  refreshment,  and 
there  her  Royal  Highness  dined  on  pork  and  peas.  The 
dish  from  which  she  ate  her  dinner  still  remains  affixed  to 
the  kitchen  dresser  there. 


About  the  year  1776  there  prevailed  in  France  a great 
passion  for  horse-racing.  It  was  the  Anglomania.  Great 
bets  were  depending  at  every  course,  and  the  noblemen 
turned  jockeys  and  rode  their  own  racers.  When  the  Count 
de  Lauragais,  a dissipated  young  nobleman,  appeared  at 
court  after  a long  residence  in  England,  the  King  coldly 
inquired  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  ? “ In  England,” 

the  Count  replied.  “ What  did  you  do  there  ? ” “I  learnt 
there,  please  your  Majesty,  to  think  ” — “01  horses?”  retorted 
the  King. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


Ten  p.m. — A Culture  Conversazione. 

This  is  a grand  night — the  grandest,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
season — for  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Androgynaecean 
Cenacle  of  Culture,  patrons : their  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Trebizond,  that  well-known  literary,  artistic,  musi- 
cal, choregraphic,  philosophical,  and  theosophical  Association, 
which  periodically  meets  at  the  Niminny  Piminny  Rooms 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis  Square,  N.W.,  to 
unbend  their  minds  in  social  intercourse,  to  discuss  in  a light 
and  pleasant  fashion  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  while 
relaxing  not  in  the  ardour  of  their  cult  for  the  Beautiful  ; 
and  who  also,  on  these  festive  occasions  listen  to  the  enchant- 
ing strains  of  chamber  music  and  the  exercitations  of  eminent 
amateur  vocalists  of  both  sexes,  and  partake  of  the  lightest  of 
light  refreshments — when  there  is  any  room  at  the  buffet, 
which  contingency  is  seldom.  You  have  the  advantage  of 
the  acquaintance  of  young  Camel  Harewood,  who  devotes 
his  rare  artistic  gifts  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
Beautiful — always  with  a big  B — that  is  to  say,  he  is  a 
stippler  engaged  at  a photographer’s  studio  in  Bayswater. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Androgynaecean 
Cenacle  of  Culture  ; and  through  his  influence  you  have  been 
favoured  with  a card  of  invitation  for  this  night’s  gathering. 
If  you  accept  the  bidding  in  a proper  spirit,  you  should  prize 
that  piece  of  pasteboard  as  highly  as  though  it  were  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  intimation  of  his  being  commanded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  invite  you  to  a State  Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

It  is  true,  that  at  the  last-named  festivity  you  would  be 
aware  of  Royalty,  and  meet  some  of  the  most  resplendent 
grandees  of  the  bluest  blood  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
but  in  the  Niminny  Piminny  Rooms  you  will  come  in  contact 
with  something  far  superior  to  blue  blood.  You  will  meet, 
sir,  with  Brains — brains,  always  combined  with  benignity, 
and  sometimes — well,  just  sometimes,  with  beauty. 

Evening  dress  is,  of  course,  de  rigueur  at  the  Niminny 
Piminny  Rooms  to-night;  so  you  array  yourself  in  what  you 
consider  to  be  irreproachable  evening  garb ; but  when  the 
obliging  Camel  Harewood  makes  his  appearance,  you  find 
that  his  costume  far  surpasses  yours  in  cultured  picturesque- 
ness. The  gentlemen  members  of  the  Androgynaecean  Cenacle 
of  Culture  wear  the  insignia  of  the  Society— a badge  in 
enamelled  gold,  in  the  similitude  of  a bird,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  has  been  made  a matter  of  lively  controversy. 
Some  say  that  the  enamelled  biped  is  a dove  ; others  assert 
that  it  is  a swan;  while  there  are  cynical  critics  who 
allege  that  it  is  a goose,  and  nothing  but  a goose.  Whatso- 
ever bird  it  be,  the  male  members  of  the  Cenacle  wear  the 
badge  at  their  buttonholes  when  in  full  dress,  and  this 
decoration,  in  conjunction  with  a satin  vest  of  pale  amber — - 
a truly  cultured  colour — gives  to  the  wearer  an  air  of  je  ne  scais 
quoi — excuse  the  French  expression,  for  I am  at  a loss  to  find 
an  English  one. 

The  Niminny  Piminny  Rooms  are  so  called  for  the  reason 
that  they  form  part  of  the  premises  of  the  well-known  Niminny 
Piminny  Club,  a body  with  very  varied  attributes  ; seeing  that 
they  include  the  comforts  and  the  recreations  of  a social  circle 
and  an  extensive  picture-dealing  and  print-selling  business, 
and  the  publication  of  the  monthly  journal,  Eletheria, 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of  culture.  Their 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Trebizond  are 
respectively  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Club,  the 
committee  of  which  is  always  ready  to  lend  its  spacious 
rooms  once  a month  during  the  summer  and  winter  seasons 
to  the  Androgynaecean  C6nacle.  You  have  heard  also  that  the 
Prince  is  likewise  the  chairman  of  the  well-known  Royal  Didas- 
colon  Syndicate  for  publishing  poems,  plays,  and  three-volume 
novels  by  hitherto  unknown  authors;  and  the  prospectus  of  this 
fascinating  enterprise  promises  aspiring  poets,  dramatists, 
and  novelists  a dividend  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  on  the 
modest  amount  of  capital  winch  they  are  expected  to  invest. 


The  entrance  fee  of  two  guineas  is  a mere  fieabite,  and  the 
annual  subscription  of  two  additional  guineas  is  almost 
ridiculously  cheap ; but  then,  provided  you  are  a shareholder 
to  a certain  amount,  you  are  privileged  to  have  your  works 
brought  out  at  cost  price — the  Syndicate  beneficently  under- 
taking to  save  you  all  trouble  in  the  way  of  paper,  print, 
commission  on  publishing,  advertising,  and  so  forth  ; all  of 
which,  to  avoid  subsequent  disputes  or  misunderstandings, 
are  lumped  together  in  a neat  little  round  sum,  which  you 
pay  beforehand.  Nothing,  clearly,  could  be  at  the  same  time 
so  sweetly  cultured  and  so  thoroughly  business-like  as  this 
arrangement. 

The  Niminny  Piminny  Club  occupies  a large  but  slightly 
ramshacle  mansion  in  the  street  near  Eleusis  Square.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  the  extensive  Fine  Art  Repositories  of 
Huz  Buz  and  Pildash,  those  well-known  virtuosos,  whom  you 
recollect  purchased  the  famous  Walton-on-the-Naze  Rafaelle, 
which  a poor  widow  woman  at  that  interesting  watering 
place  gladly  parted  with  for  two  pounds  seventeen  shillings, 
but  the  value  of  which  several  well-known  experts  appraised 
at  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Mr.  Rockoil  de  Greese, 
the  great  American  Petroleum  King,  was  on  the  point  of 
purchasing  at  the  upset  price  the  Walton-on-the-Naze 
masterpiece,  with  the  intention  of  placing  it  in  the  picture 
gallery  of  his  sumptuous  marble  palace  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City ; only,  just  before  he  sat  down  to  sign  the  cheque, 
one  Richard  Tinto,  an  itinerant  painter  of  Bohemian  procli- 
vities, came  forward  to  declare  that  he  had  painted  this 
reputed  Rafaelle,  as  a pot-boiler,  for  fifty  shillings — the  pur- 
chaser being  the  guileless  widow  woman,  who  turned  out  to  be 
a very  artful  old  crone  who  kept  an  Aunt  Sally  shop,  and  who 
for  many  years  past  had  been  making  a very  good  thing  of 
it  by  pretending  to  have  Old  Masters  in  her  possession, 
which  she  was  gratefully  willing,  poor  soul,  to  sell  for  a mere 
song,  as  she  was  quite  unaware  of  the  real  value  of  the  can- 
vases. The  embarrassing  little  affair  soon  blew  over.  Mr. 
Rockoil  de  Greese  did  not  buy  the  bogus  canvas,  but  Messrs. 
Huz  Buz  and  Pildash  continue  to  do  a very  brisk  business 
in  unimpeachable  Dresden  and  Sevres  china,  Henri  Deux 
ware,  Cinque  Cento  tapestry,  Chinese  jade,  Russian  mala- 
chite, Venice  glass  chandeliers,  antique  bronzes,  blue  Nankins, 
and  Crown  Derby. 

A selection  of  these  art  treasures  have  to  all  appearance 
been  lent  to  the  Niminny  Piminny  Club ; at  least,  bits  of 
china  and  bronze,  and  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colours  of 
dubious  extraction,  are  scattered  on  mantelpieces  and  side 
tables  throughout  the  three  saloons  in  which  the  Androgynae- 
cean Cenacle  holds  its  conversazione  to-night.  In  particular, 
in  the  third  apartment  of  the  suite  there  hangs  behind  the 
buffet  a prodigious  piece  of  tapestry , surrounded  by  a highly 
ornate  Renaissance  border,  the  centre  being  occupied 
with  a representation  of  the  Feast  of  the  Gods  on  Mount 
Olympus.  This  triumph  of  textile  art,  it  is  announced, 
is  after  Giulio  Romano,  but  how  many  years  “ after  ” 
that  celebrated  master  is  not  stated.  Nor,  again,  have  you 
time  or  opportunity  to  ascertain,  from  narrow  ocular  inspec- 
tion, whether  the  huge  square  of  arras  has  been  worked  by  the 
needle,  or  woven,  or  merely  painted  on  coarse  canvas  accord- 
ing to  the  subtle  process  carried  on  with  much  success  at 
Florence.  For  the  rest,  the  rooms  look  handsome  enough  ; 
the  carpet  is  a little  dingy,  and  there  are  a few  cracks  in  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling,  but  the  club  is  supplied  with  the  electric 
light  in  abundance,  and  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  undeniable 
brilliancy. 

Most  judiciously,  for  the  performance  of  the  classical 
chamber  music,  which  forms  so  important  a feature  in  the 
evening’s  entertainment,  the  Committee  of  the  Cenacle  have 
secured  the  services  of  Bopp’s  Band,  that  well-known  orchestra 
which  was  originally  formed  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Gerol- 
stein,  for  many  years  subsidised  by  his  Ineffability  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  which  has  now  migrated  to  London  for  the  season, 
by  special  Grand  Ducal  permission.  Bopp’s  Band  discourses 
nothing  but  string  and  wood  wind  music.  No  braying  Sax- 
horns, no  clamorous  cornets  a piston,  no  erruff  bassoons  for 
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them ; but  instead  of  those  harshly  metallic  instruments, 
Bopp  brings  to  the  fore  a good  store  of  flutes,  and  clarionets, 
and  hautboys,  of-  violins  and  ’cellos,  and  double-basses.  As 
you  enter,  Bopp’s  instrumentalists,  who  are  installed  in  the 
central  and  largest  saloon,  are  lustily  blowing  and  scraping 
away  at  some  very  classical  work  indeed.  “Op.  97,”  so 
Camel  Harewood  whispers  to  you,  of  that  mighty  German 
composer,  Von  Stummakake.  Not  being  musical,  you  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  whether  “ Op.  97  ” is  a 
cantata,  or  a fugue,  or  an  overture,  or  a requiem,  or  a 
symphony,  or  a fantasia  ; and  altogether,  the  last  “number  ” 
in  Von  Stummakake’s  imposing  work  reminds  you  very  much 
of  an  air  which  you  used  to  hear  in  your  infancy,  and  which 
your  nurse  was  accustomed  to  qualify  as  “ the  tune  the  old 
cow  died  of.”  On  the  whole,  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a Torture  Chamber  was  the  original  apartment  in  which 
“chamber”  music  of  the  Von  Stummakakian  order  was 
performed. 

Although  you  know  nothing  of  Cecilia’s  divine  art,  either 
theoretically  or  technically,  and  although  your  soul  is  entirely 
innocent  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  counter- 
point or  thorough  bass,  you  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  gift  called  “ an  ear  for  music,”  and  you  thus  derive 
unmingled  delight  from  hearing  pretty  little  Miss  Fubbs, 
eighth  daughter  of  Professor  Fubbs,  of  the  Mangosteen 
College,  Rummipore,  Bengal,  warble  that  sweetest  of  modern 
English  ballads,  composed  it  is  true  by  Signor  Stuffato 
Spaghetti,  originally  from  Bergamo,  but  long  domiciled  in 
London,  “ The  Tear  I licked  from  Lizzie’s  Cheek.”  Rap- 
turously encored,  clever  little  Miss  Fubbs  obliges  the  com- 
pany with  that  irresistible  Irish  ballad,  “ Och  1 Will  ye  ate 
the  Praties  now  ? ” the  latest  production  of  that  well-known 
composer,  Plerr  Rauschinken  Schweinkopf,  originally  from 
Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  but  long  since  domiciled  in  OConnell 
Street,  Dublin. 

Later  in  the  evening  Miss  Fubbs  will  find  a rival  in  Madame 
Beatrice  Maguillivrato — her  husband  is  a braw  Scot  named 
Macgillvray,  from  Edinburgh  town,  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  retail  woollen  trade.  Then,  according  to  the  friendly 
Camel  Harewood,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
marvellous  Nocturne  on  the  ’cello,  performed  by  that  talented 
Hungarian  artiste,  Otto  Mgyzmyskzy,  from  Buda-Pesth, 
whom,  however,  when  you  do  listen  to  his  ravishing  strains, 
you  fancy  that  you  heard  once  at  a concert,  at  the  Spa, 
Scarborough.  Then  Otto’s  name  was  not  Mgyzmyskzy  but 
Moses.  Later  on,  there  will  be  a comic  duet  by  the  Sisters 
Limejuice,  called  “ Captain  Kicksey  Came  to  Tea  ; Oh  dear, 
the  spooning  o’t  ” ; and,  of  course,  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment will  not  be  complete  without  young  Mr.  Jollyboy’s 
excruciatingly  droll  recitation,  “ My  Wife  and  her  Washer- 
woman,” and  a grand  pianoforte  seance  by  Mcgacephales 
Bulbous,  the  marvellous  American  boy  with  the  large  head. 
He  will  give,  so  Camel  Harewood  tells  you  in  an  excited 
whisper,  no  less  than  thirty  seven  variations  on  the  leit-motif, 
of  “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 

You  do  not,  however,  take  all  your  musical  recreation  at 
once.  “ The  circles  of  our  felicities,”  wrote  good  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  “ make  short  arches,”  so,  to  widen  their  span  and 
protract  their  height,  after  you  have  had  a spell  of  harmonic 
bliss,  you  stroll  away  to  mingle  with  the  animated  groups  in 
the  saloon  ; and  you  are  introduced  to  celebrity  after  celebrity 
by  the  courteous  Camel  Harewood.  You  listen,  with  enchanted 
ears,  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and  thoughtfulness,  and  polished 
elegance  which  drop  like  pearls  from  ever  so  many  renowned 
lips,  and  you  begin  about  eleven  p.m.  to  understand  what 
culture  is.  If  truth  must  be  told,  all  this  refined  converse 
has  made  you  slightly  hungry,  and  perhaps,  to  a still  greater 
degree,  thirsty  ; so  you  nudge  Camel  Harewood  in  the  ribs, 
just  after  Mrs.  Colly  Molley  Puff,  in  blue  spectacles  and  a 
Japanese  teagown— which  might  be  a bedgown — has  concluded 
a glowing  ten  minutes’  address,  the  latest  outcome  of  Neo- 
Buddhism,  in  connection  with  the  discouragement  of  Vivi- 
section and  Vaccination,  the  Affinities  between  Agnosticism 
and  Asafcetida,  and  the  Precipitation  of  divers  interesting 


communications  from  the  Mahatmas,  domiciled  in  the  middle 
of  Thibet,  strictly  forbidding  the  faithful  to  wear  stays,  and 
as  strictly  enjoining  them  to  believe  in  spirit-rapping,  palm- 
istry, and  the  veracity  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant.  You 
whisper  to  Camel  Harewood  that  you  would  like,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  a little  refreshment,  to  which  he  replies,  “ Right 
you  are,  my  boy,  go  in  and  win  ; ” but  although  you  ex- 
perience very  little  difficulty  in  getting  as  far  as  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  in  the  third  room,  where  the  refreshment  buffet 
is  situated,  it  is  quite  another  matter  when  you  try  to  “ win,” 
or  obtain  something  in  the  way  of  ices,  or  sandwiches,  or  tea 
and  coffee,  or  aerated  waters. 

You  are  told  that  such  articles  really  exist  at  the  buffet ; 
in  fact,  you  meet  a stout  gentleman  with  a very  florid  counte- 
nance who  is  freely  perspiring,  and  who  tells  you  that  twenty 
minutes  ago  he  was  within  an  ace  of  “ collaring,”  as  he  more 
forcibly  than  elegantly  phrases  it,  some  claret  cup,  which, 
however,  was  dexterously  whipped  away  from  him,  by  the 
deft  fingers  of  Miss  Olga  Bogeymann,  the  authoress  of  “ The 
Shrieks  of  Transcendentalism;  or  Love,  Blood,  and  Bread 
and  Dripping”- — the  thrilling  romance  of  which  the  circula- 
ting libraries  took  so  many  hundreds  of  copies,  and  the 
perusal  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  kept  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  L.  Gladstone  out  of  his  bed  for  an  entire  night.  So  at 
least,  you  read  in  thatlively  little  aesthetic  journal,  “ The  Tom- 
tit,’, of  which,  by  the  way,  the  editor  Dr.  Puny  B.  Pupp  is 
present  to-night.  Where  the  doctor  got  his  degree  is  uncer- 
tain ; but  everybody  calls  him  Dr.  Pupp.  He  is  well-known 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  North-West  Kensington  as  Dr. 
Pupp  ; and  who  shall  deprive  him  of  the  harmless  prefix  to 
his  name  ? 

It  would  be  as  cruel,  perhaps,  to  question  the  right  of  the 
Prince  of  Trcbizond  to  the  style  and  title  which  His  Highness 
assumes.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  go  to  Court  as  the 
Prince  of  Trebizond  ; nor  does  Her  Highness,  the  Princess, 
claim  that  dignity  for  herself  at  a Royal  Drawingroom.  It 
may  be,  after  all,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  know  nothing 
of  the  circles  of  St.  James’s  or  Buckingham  Palace,  and  are 
content  with  a simple-minded  but  frankly  loyal  homage, 
which  their  exalted  rank  secures  for  them  in  the  cultured 
society  of  Upper  Tooting,  where  they  occupy  a modest, 
semi-detached  villa.  Of  course,  the  Prince  has  a Kiosque  at 
Trebizond,  a villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  a summer  chalet  in 
Switzerland,  a palazzo  at  Venice,  a chamois  hunting-box  in 
the  Tyrol  and  an  appartement  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees  ; but,  in  England,  he  gives  himself  no  airs,  and  is 
satisfied  with  enjoying  and  imparting  to  others,  the  Culture 
which  he  finds  in  fullest  bloom  now  at  the  Niminny  Piminny 
Club,  and  now  at  the  periodical  gatherings  of  the  Androgy- 
naecean  Cenacle. 

Not  a very  noticeable  personage  to  look  upon,  is  his  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Trebizond.  Scraggy  little  “ wearish  ” middle- 
aged  man  with  a red  head.  Shabbily  dressed  and,  to  all 
seeming,  imperfectly  washed.  But  how  often  docs  it  happen 
that  you  are  disappointed  with  the  physical  aspect  of  the  illus- 
trious ! It  is  when  the  Prince  speaks — with  a slightly  Irish 
brogue — that  you  discover  how  vast  is  the  superiority  of  Mind 
over  Matter.  It  may  be  just  hinted,  that  his  Highness  has 
large  estates  in  County  Kerry,  where,  of  course,  he  acquired 
his  Hibernian  accent.  The  Princess,  moreover,  who  is  stout 
but  beaming  and  resplendent  in  sky  blue  satin  and  garnets,  is 
also,  so  you  would  imagine,  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Well,  midnight  chimes,  and  you  have  had  a very  pleasant 
evening.  You  have  heard  plenty  of  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  and  although  the  crowd  surrounding  the  buffet 
was  so  dense  and  [so  furious  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  refresh- 
ments that  you  have  come  away  hungry  and  thirsty,  you  have 
had  your  fill  of  culture,  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  when 
you  hail  a hansom,  is  to  go  down  to  your  club,  and  while  you 
discuss  your  supper,  try  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  vuigar 
viands  and  potables  which  you  may  be  consuming,  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  thoroughly  intellectual  and  artistic  night 
you  have  spent  in  the  society  of  the  members  of  the 
Androgynaeceaa  Cenacle.  G.  A.  S. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Oscar  Ford,  having  recovered  from  a state  of  temporary  insanity,  finds  that  his  bes 
friend,  Herbert  Wayne,  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 
conceal  the  facts  from  him.  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  Wayne  was  murdered  by  John  Gregory,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  With  a view  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  Ford  endeavours  to  trace  Gregory’s  late  servant  Andrews,  who  has 
left  his  master,  and  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Home  Again. 

What  was  I to  think  of  George  Andrews’  strange  dis- 
appearance? To  me  it  seemed  inexplicable,  except  upon  a 
theory  which  even  then  I was  loth  to  accept.  I had  refused 
to  believe  that  Herbert  Wayne  had  committed  suicide,  and 
Mrs.  Robson,  who  knew  him  so  well,  more  than  shared  my 
incredulity.  Robert  Andrews  and  his  wife  also  discredited 
the  story  told  at  the  inquest,  and  were  evidently  disposed  to 
think  that  my  friend  had  met  his  death  by  foul  play. 

If,  then,  he  did  not  kill  himself  he  must  have  been  murdered  ? 
But  whose  was  the  hand  that  slew  him  ? I regarded  with 
horror,  I tried  my  utmost  to  resist  the  suspicion  raised  in  my 
mind  against  John  Gregory.  It  was  too  hideous,  too 
monstrous  a crime  to  charge  him  with.  The  motive  seemed 
altogether  too  inadequate.  Such  deeds  are  done  in  melo- 
drama, but  not  often  in  real  life.  Not  often,  yet  sometimes. 
I could  not  forget  that.  I could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
terrible,  the  strange  crimes  that  are  actually  committed  in 
the  world,  crimes  prompted  by  what  appear  to  be  wholly 
insufficient  motives,  and  perpetrated  by  persons  who 
had  been  looked  upon  as  harmless  and  even  estimable  mem- 
bers of  society.  Again  and  again  does  some  atrocious  deed 
of  homicide  come  to  light  and  the  cry  is,  “ Who  could  have 
believed  it  possible  ? ” Conviction  is  brought  home  to  the 
guilty,  and  all  the  world  wonders  that  such  a man  could  have 
done  such  an  act.  For  the  worst  crimes  are  not  always  per- 
petrated by  the  villain  whose  very  looks  might  convict  him. 
Nor  are  they  always  committed  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  temptation  or  provocation.  It  is  terrible  to  think  for 
what  light  cause  a man  will  take  the  life  of  his  fellow  man, 
not  in  hot  blood  but  with  basest  treachery  and  coolest  delibe- 
ration. 

Was  it  possible  that  John  Gregory  could  be  such  a criminal  ? 
I regarded  him  with  a sort  of  instinctive  aversion,  but  not 
alone  because  his  nature  was  antipathetic  to  my  own.  I was 
prejudiced  against  him,  but  not,  I thought,  without  good 
cause.  His  principles  of  morality  were  lax  ; he  was  uncandid 
in  argument,  and  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  He 
was  an  ingenious  schemer  and  had  a resolute  will.  He  was 
not  a man,  I believed,  to  be  deterred  by  scruples  where  his 
own  interests  were  concerned. 

Yet  murder?  Was  he  capable  of  going  so  far  as  that? 
Again  and  again  I put  this  question  to  myself,  but  was  re- 
luctant to  answer  it.  It  was  a possibility  too  shocking  to 
realize,  to  contemplate,  and  yet,  under  the  circumstances  that 
had  come  to  my  knowledge,  how  fearfully  probable  was  the 
assumption  in  favour  of  it  ! 

He  had  given  George  Andrews  a large  sum  of  money.  For 
what  purpose  ? Robert  Andrews  and  his  wife  suggested  that 
it  was  to  bribe  him  to  keep  some  dark  secret.  This  seemed 


not  unlikely.  Gregory  himself  had  not  fairly  represented  the 
circumstances  under  which  Andrews  had  left  his  service.  He 
said  the  man  went  away  “ to  better  himself,”  but  not  a word 
about  his  being  “upset  ” by  the  tragedy  enacted  on  Dartmoor. 
And  then  there  was  this  strange  inconsistency,  that  Gregory 
professed  to  regard  Andrews’  desertion  with  perfect  indif- 
ference ; he  affected  to  care  nothing  for  the  loss  of  the  servant 
who  had  hitherto  seemed  indispensable  to  him.  I could  not 
understand  it  by  any  explanation  but  one. 

Why  did  Andrews  leave  him  ? Why  did  his  master  give 
him  that  money  ? As  I pondered  over  these  questions  once 
more  a thought — a new  idea — suddenly  occurred  to  me.  If 
indeed  a murder  had  been  committed,  might  it  not  have  been 
Andrews  who  had  struck  the  blow  ? It  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  Herbert  was  slain  with  this  man’s  knife.  That  in  itself 
was  a most  suspicious  circumstance,  though  it  had  been 
plausibly  accounted  for.  Yet  to  my  mind  it  seemed  strange, 
nay  improbable  in  the  extreme,  that  Herbert,  assuming  that 
he  was  attacked  by  insanity,  should  have  snatched  up  that 
knife,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  done,  and  have  run  all  the 
way  with  it  to  the  moor  to  use  it  there.  And  that  he  was 
killed  with  it  was  a fact  beyond  doubt. 

Was  it  not  possible  that  Andrews  might  have  done  this 
deed  ? In  his  blind  devotion  to  his  master,  might  he  not 
have  seized  an  opportunity  to  sweep  Gregory’s  rival  from  his 
path,  and  might  not  Gregory  himself,  if  not  an  accessory 
before  the  crime,  or  a participator  in  it,  have  condoned  it 
when  it  came  to  his  knowledge  ? 

Yet  it  was  most  unlikely  that  Andrews  could  have  done 
such  a thing.  Were  he  guilty,  would  he  have  put  himself  in 
communication  with  his  brother  ? Would  he  not  rather  have 
fled,  leaving  no  trace  of  his  whereabouts  ? His  conduct  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  criminality  on  his  own 
part  ; but  it  might  be  accounted  for  if  he  wTere  only  cognisant 
of  the  crime  of  another. 

Should  I ever  arrive  at  the  truth?  By  visiting  the 
Golden  Ring  I had  moved  a step  towards  it,  though  only 
a step.  I must  find  George  Andrews  and  question  him.  It 
was  hardly  possible  but  that  he  would,  in  spite  of  himself, 
furnish  me  with  some  fresh  clue,  and  this  I would  follow  up. 
So  I must  wait  for  news  of  George  Andrews,  and  I w7as  con- 
fident that  his  brother,  tempted  by  the  inducement  I had  held 
out  to  him,  would  before  long  put  me  upon  his  track. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  as  I drove  back 
from  the  East-end  to  my  hotel  in  the  Strand.  I entered  the 
house  with  a certain  beating  of  the  heart,  for  I feared  a \isit 
from  Gregory  or  my  father.  But  no  one  had  called  to  see 
me ; no  further  attempt  had  been  made  to  interfere  with  my 
movements. 

So  I paid  my  bill,  and  set  out  on  my  homeward  journey  to 
Fallington. 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  nervous  dread  that  I looked 
forward  to  the  meeting  with  my  mother  and  sister.  I was 
afraid  that  there  would  be  a painful  scene  ; that  I should  be 
reproached  and  questioned,  and  that  I should  experience 
extreme  difficulty  in  accounting  for  my  conduct. . 

How  cruelly  I had  misjudged  my  dear  relatii  es  ! How 
forgetful  I was  of  their  unfailing  tact,  their  loving  and  deli- 
cate consideration  ! 

Why,  they  received  me  as  though  nothing  unusual  had 
happened  ; as  though  I had  returned  from  the  most  ordinary 
journey ! 

Amy  even  jested  at  my  truancy. 

“ So  the  runaway  has  come  home  at  last ; ” she  exclaimed 
as  she  kissed  me.  “ He  must  have  extra  lessons  for  this  ; 
mustn’t  he,  mamma  ? ” 

But  my  mother’s  first  care  was  for  my  health  and  comfort. 

“ Oh,  Oscar,”  she  said,  “ what  a cold  journey  you  must 
have  had  ! I hope  you  will  not  suffer  from  it.  I declare  you 
are  quite  wet.  Now  do,  like  a dear  boy,  go  up  and  change 
your  clothes.  There  is  a nice  fire  in  your  room,  and  we  will 
have  dinner  ready  for  you  when  you  come  down.” 

Not  a word  wras  said  about  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  and 
I was  allowed  to  take  my  meal  in  peace.  I was  very  hungry 
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and  my  mother  and  sister  were  pleased  to  see  it.  When 
women  are  anxious  about  a man’s  health  of  body  or  mind 
nothing  gratifies  them  more  than  to  find  that  he  can  eat  well. 

After  dinner  we  drew  our  chairs  around  the  fire  and  never 
in  my  life  had  I felt  so  keenly  the  comfort  of  home.  My 
absence  had  been  only  a short  one,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  it  had  lasted  for  weeks  and  I fancied  that  my  relatives 
had  the  same  feeling. 

“ Did  you  see  any  of  our  friends  in  town  ? ” was  the  first 
question  asked  in  reference  to  my  expedition.  It  was  Amy 
who  put  it. 

“ Yes,”  I replied.  “ I called  on  the  Pettifers.” 

“Oh,  the  Pettifers!”  cried  Amy,  laughing.  “What  a 
woman  that  Mrs.  Pettifer  is,  with  her  endless  tongue  ! And 
those  poor  ^unfortunate  daughters  of  hers — what  a regiment 
there  is  of  them.  None  of  them  are  engaged  yet,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Not  that  I heard,”  I replied. 

“ Did  Mrs.  Pettifer  say  anything  ? ” asked  my  mother,  with 
a slight  look  of  anxiety. 

“ Oh,  mamma  ! ” exclaimed  Amy.  “[Fancy  asking  whether 
Mrs.  Pettifer  said  anything!  ” 

“ Mrs.  Pettifer  talks  a good  deal,  my  dear,”  observed  my 
mother,  “ but  you  know  she  does  not,  as  a rule,  say  much,” 

“That  was  so  in  this  case,”  I said,  painfully  recollecting 
my  fruitless  interview  with  the  loquacious  lady. 

“ Then,”  suggested  Amy,  with  downcast  eyes  and  an  em- 
barrassed air,  “ it  was  not  there  that  you — ” 

“ No,”  I replied,  “ it  was  not  there.” 

The  meaning  of  my  sister’s  half-spoken  inquiry  was  obvious, 
and  she  evidently  understood  my  answer.  But  I had  excited 
curiosity  rather  than  satisfied  it,  and  I could  see  by  the  ex- 
pression of  my  mother’s  face  and  Amy’s  that  my  silence  as  to 
the  source  of  the  information  I had  gained  concerning  Her- 
bert’s death  distressed  them. 

And  why  should  I conceal  the  fact  from  them  ? To 
disclose  it  would,  perhaps,  ease  their  minds  and  stop  further 
inquiry. 

So,  after  the  pause  during  which  I had  thus  reflected,  I 
said  : — 

“ I obtained  the  news  from  Mrs.  Robson,  with  whom 
poor  Herbert  used  to  lodge.  She  showed  me  the  report  of 
the  inquest.” 

My  mother  interchanged  glances  with  Amy,  and  I per- 
ceived that  my  statement  had  had  the  expected  effect.  It 
evidently  relieved  them. 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  some  minutes,  and  then  my 
mother  asked  softly : 

“ Are  you  satisfied  now,  Oscar?” 

It  was  a question  difficult  to  answer.  Yet,  in  a sense,  I 
thought  I could  reply  in  the  affirmative.  I knew  now  to  what 
cause  Herbert’s  death  was  attributed,  and  I was  convinced 
that  it  was  not  the  truth.  So,  with  a sigh,  I replied  : 

“ Yes,  mother,  I am  satisfied.” 

If  my  answer  were  at  all  equivocal,  at  least  my  conscience 
Was  soothed  by  the  evident  satisfaction  which  my  words  pro- 
duced. Once  more  Mrs.  Ford  and  Amy  interchanged  glances, 
and  it  was  plain  that  a load  had  been  lifted  from  their 
minds. 

But  I,  on  my  part,  had  some  inquiries  to  make.  I wished 
to  be  certain  respecting  that  which  I had  suspected. 

“Did  you  send  Gregory  to  meet  me?”  I asked  my 
mother. 

“ No,”  she  replied.  “ I telegraphed  to  your  father  that — 
that  you  had  left  us,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Gregory  to  go  to  the 
station.” 

“ And  Gregory  informed  you  that  he  had  seen  me  and  had 
failed  to  persuade  me  not  to  make  this  inquiry  ? ” 

“ Yes — that  is  true.” 

“ He  further  told  you  that  I had  called  on  him  and  that 
he  knew  what  I had  discovered  ? ” 

“ He  did.” 

“ Has  he  told  you  anything  else  ? ” 

“ No — nothing  beyond  that.” 

This  interrogation  seemed  to  pain  my  mother,  and  I would 


not  pursue  it  further.  Indeed,  I had  ascertained  all  that  I 
wished  to  know.  Her  replies  confirmed  my  belief  that 
Gregory  had  been  requested  to  meet  and  remonstrate  with 
me,  and  they  satisfied  me  that  he  knew  nothing  of  my  visit 
to  the  Golden  Ring. 

I felt  bitterly  annoyed  at  the  course  adopted  by  my  relatives 
in  seeking  Gregory’s  intervention,  but  I did  not  wish  to 
express  my  feeling  on  the  subject.  Besides,  had  not  that 
intervention  utterly  failed  ? 

Again  we  sat  silent  for  some  time,  and  the  effect  of  our 
conversation  seemed  greatly  to  depress  the  spirits  of  my 
mother  and  sister.  The  former  was  engaged  in  some  fancy 
needlework,  and  the  latter  was  holding  an  open  book  which 
she  did  not  read. 

I felt  that  I was  acting  selfishly  in  thus  distressing  them, 
so  presently  I aroused  myself  and  assumed  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “have  you  no  news  for  me  ? Has  nothing 
happened  while  I was  away  ? ” 

Instantly  a change  came  over  the  dear  faces  of  my  com- 
panions. Those  few  words  of  mine  seemed  in  a moment  to 
make  them  both  quite  happy. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  replied  Amy,  “ we  have  had  at  least  two 
tremendous  sensations.” 

“ Indeed  ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes  ; you  know  that  splendid  black  Spanish  hen  which 
Tom  Carter  bought  for  us  at  Fallington  ? Well,  it  has  laid 
the  very  biggest  egg  ever  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is 
larger  than  the  largest  turkey’s.  Tom  is  as  proud  of  it  as  of 
his  first  trout,  and  I understand  there  is  to  be  a paragraph 
about  it  in  the  county  paper.” 

“ Really  ! ” 

“ But  that  is  not  all.  There  has  been  a shocking  scandal 
at  Fallington.  The  boys  of  the  parish  school  yesterday  were 
playing  at  snow  balls  in  the  churchyard  and  one  of  them 
threw  a ball  through  the  church  window,  smashing  some  of 
the  glass  of  the  ‘ memorial  ’ to  Sir  Palgrave  Phipps,  the  great 
county  squire.  Mr.  Foxwell,  the  vicar,  has  been  in  a terrible 
state  about  it  and  talks  about  ‘ sacrilege,’  and  they  say  he  is 
going  to  preach  a sermon  upon  it  next  Sunday.  Isn’t  it 
dreadful  ? ” 

We  laughed  and  joked  about  such  petty  matters  as  these 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  and  indeed  had  hardly 
ever  been  so  merry  before. 

Then  Amy  asked  me  if  I would  like  her  to  play  something, 
and  as  I gladly  acceded  to  her  proposal,  she  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  performed  some  of  her  favourite  pieces,  but  none 
in  the  minor  key — nothing  suggestive  of  sadness  or  pathos. 
She  sang  bright,  cheerful  songs— sparkling  little  French 
chansons  and  the  like,  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

When  reflecting  alone  over  the  events  of  that  evening  I 
persuaded  myself  that  I had  so  far  fair  reason  to  be  content. 
The  conversation  I had  had  with  my  mother  and  sister  had 
resulted  in  something  like  a mutual  understanding  which 
must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 

The  whole  position,  from  their  point  of  view,  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  me.  They  had  asked  if  I was  satisfied  and 
had  been  told  that  I was.  My  answer  and  my  manner 
afterwards  must  have  lifted  a load  of  anxiety  from  their 
hearts.  They  perceived  that  I had  not  suffered  from  my 
discovery ; they  believed  that  I was  becoming  resigned  to 
the  fate  of  my  lost  friend ; and  they  no  doubt  looked  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  prospect  that  I should  soon  settle 
down  to  my  studies  and  amusements  with  a tranquil  mind. 

Was  I deceiving  them  ? No,  I could  not  charge  my- 
self with  any  deception.  I intended  to  do  nothing  to  re- 
awaken their  fears  on  my  behalf.  I would  endeavour  to 
appear  cheerful  and  happy,  and  even  to  be  so.  I would  live 
among  them  quietly,  patiently,  causing  no  alarm,  no  anxiety, 
no  suspicion. 

But,  none  the  less,  I was  resolved  never  to  rest  until  I had 
proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  how  Herbert  Wayne 
had  lost  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A Dream. 

I had  decided  to  take  no  further  action  for  the  present  and 
wait  a reasonable  time  for  news  of  George  Andrews.  In  the 
meanwhile  I would  resume  my  old  tranquil  life,  pursue  my 
studies,  and  dismiss  all  thought  of  that  dreadful  mystery. 

Such  resolutions  are  readily  formed,  but  are  not  so  easily 
accomplished.  The  brain  is  often  stronger  than  the  will,  and 
when  a cause  of  care  is  still  existent  it  is  often  forced  upon 
the  mind  by  an  occult  influence  which  cannot  be  resisted. 

And  so  it  was  in  this  case.  Do  what  I would  I could  not 
shake  off  the  thought  of  this  terrible  tragedy.  It  haunted  me 
by  night  and  by  day.  I found  my  mind  wandering  to  it  from 
every  object  on  which  I had  fixed  my  attention.  It  rose  be- 
fore me  like  a ghost  in  the  midst  of  cheerful  conversation  and 
careless  laughter ; it  thrust  itself  between  my  sight  and  the 
page  in  which  I read  or  studied  ; it  followed  me  in  my  country 
rambles;  it  disturbed  my  night’s  repose. 

I carried  that  old,  crumpled,  soiled  newspaper  cutting  in  my 
breast  pocket,  and  was  tempted  again  and  again  to  read  it 
furtively  in  solitude ; and  the  oftener  I examined  it,  the 
stronger  grew  my  conviction  that  the  evidence  of  Gregory  and 
his  servant  was  false. 

Was  it  this  involuntary  habit  of  reverting  to  and  dwelling 
upon  that  dismal  mystery  which  so  concentrated  my  sleeping 
as  well  as  my  waking  nnnd  as  to  render  the  visions  of  the 
night  as  clear,  as  distinct,  and  as  coherent  as  the  thoughts 
that  came  to  me  by  day  ? Be  this  as  it  may,  one  night  I had 
a dream,  so  strangely  vivid,  so  fearfully  real,  that  it  seemed  to 
me  in  the  nature  of  a revelation. 

A scene  was  presented  before  me,  very  suddenly,  as  though 
a curtain  had  been  lifted  before  my  eyes.  I was  on  the  spot 
where  that  horrid  deed  had  been  done.  A few  yards  off  there 
was  a rough  stone  bridge  spanning  a foaming  torrent,  which 
plunged  sparkling  in  the  moonlight  through  its  single  arch. 
At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  the  road  took  a bend,  and  was  then 
lost  to  sight  behind  a mass  of  rock,  covered  with  moss,  and 
lichen,  and  creeping  plants,  and  far  away  into  the  distance 
rolled  the  wild  green  expanse  of  the  billowy  moor,  where  two 
great  granite  tors  rose  darkly  and  boldly,  like  twin  islands, 
athwart  the  horizon. 

And  tnere  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  at  the  bend  of  the  road, 
I saw  a group.  A man,  who  had  his  back  turned  upon  me,  was 
kneeling  upon  the  ground  holding  something  in  his  right 
hand  that  glittered  in  the  moonlight.  Beside  him  stood 
another  man,  whose  face  also  I could  not  see,  and  both  were 
contemplating  some  object  at  their  feet.  In  a moment  one 
of  them  stepped  aside,  and  there  between  them,  lying  all  its 
length  upon  the  earth,  I perceived  the  form  of  an  inanimate 
human  body. 

The  faces  of  the  two  men  were  now  turned  towards  me, 
and  were  distinctly  visible  in  the  moonlight.  He  who  was 
kneeling  and  holding  what  I saw  to  be  a knife,  was  George 
Andrews — his  companion  was  John  Gregory.  I recognised 
them  in  every  feature  ; I could  not  be  mistaken. 

I tried  to  move  towards  them,  but  in  vain.  It  seemed  as 
though  strong  hands  were  laid  upon  me,  holding  me  back 
and  rendering  me  impotent.  I struggled,  I shouted,  I strove 
to  get  free ; but  still  that  iron,  invisible  grasp  detained  me. 
Then  my  brain  became  dizzy,  and  the  curtain  fell.  I strove  to 
pierce  the  darkness,  and  a ray  of  light  suddenly  revealed  a 
new  scene.  The  moon  was  shining  through  the  window 
of  my  room,  where  I now  found  myself  lying  awake  in  bed 
with  my  heart  throbbing  violently. 

It  was  a nightmare,  some  may  say.  Perhaps  it  was.  That 
terrible  sense  of  being  paralyzed  and  powerless,  when  the 
brain  is  active  and  the  limbs  are  passive,  is  one  that  always 
accompanies  such  painful  dreams,  while  the  recent  drift  of 
my  thoughts  by  day  might  account  for  the  vision  itself. 

Yet  rarely  has  such  a vision  come  to  any  man.  We  dream 
of  impossible  fictions,  of  quaint  grotesque  absurdities,  and  we 
laugh  at  these  fancies  when  our  eyes  are  opened.  But  this 
was  no  wild  dream.  It  was  real  to  my  mind  in  sleeping,  and 
real  when  I awoke.  Every  detail  of  the  scene  I had  wit- 


nessed, was  stamped  upon  my  brain,  and  must  remain 
impressed  there,  to  be  recognized  if  ever  I should  visit  the 
spot  where  Herbert  lost  his  life. 

Was  it  nothing  more  than  a dream  ? It  might  be  so. 
When  I arose,  I once  more  studied  the  report  of  the  inquest, 
and  could  discover  nothing  in  my  vision  that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  sworn  evidence.  It  was  simply  a realisation  of  the 
statements  made  by  Gregory  and  his  servant,  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  group  might  have  been  only  a freak  of  the 
imagination  based  on  my  recollection  of  those  moorland 
scenes  with  which  I was  familiar. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  a certain  significance.  I had 
seen  no  deed  of  blood  actually  committed,  but  what  I saw 
might  have  been  the  immediate  sequel  of  such  a crime.  It. 
appeared  to  point  with  terrible  probability  to  the  joint 
complicity  of  Gregory  and  his  man.  They  were  there 
together,  Andrews  holding  the  knife  which  had  pierced 
Herbert’s  heart,  and  they  might  have  discovered  a suicide, 
or  accomplished  a murder.  Which  was  the  truth  ? 

The  effect  of  this  dream,  if  dream  it  were,  must  have  im- 
pressed itself  to  some  extent  on  my  manners  and  appearance. 
For  I soon  found  that  I had  unconsciously  reawakened  the 
anxiety  of  my  relatives.  Both  my  mother  and  sister  regarded 
me  now  and  then  with  sad  and  curious  looks,  and  I could  see 
that  they  perceived  my  mind  to  be  ill  at  ease. 

They  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  they  held  a long 
consultation  with  my  father  when  next  he  visited  us,  and  I 
had  little  doubt  that  they  revealed  to  him  their  observations 
ci rid  anxieties. 

For  it  was  shortly  afterwards,  while  Mr.  Ford  and  I were 
wandering  by  the  river  side,  that  the  former  referred  to  my 
melancholy. 

“ You  are  falling  into  your  old  bad  habits,  Oscar,  I am 
afraid,”  he  said  smiling.  “You  must  not  study  so  much  my 
boy,  and  overtax  your  br^j,  A second  attack  such  as  you 
had  before  would  probably  be  a very  serious  afiair,  and  give 
us  more  distress  and  trouble  than  ever.” 

“You  are  mistaken  father,  I assure  you,”  I replied. 
“ Such  study  as  I am  pursuing  just  now  is  by  no  means 
hard  in  character,  or  excessive  in  quantity.  I am  reading 
books  on  criminal  procedure  and  jurisprudence,  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  so  forth,  with — you  will  laugh  at  my  confes- 
sion— a dip  into  a good  detective  story  now  and  then  by  way 
at  once  of  relaxation  and  instruction.” 

“ That  ought  not  to  hurt  you,”  observed  Mr.  Ford.  “ And 
yet * 

“ It  does  me  good,”  I answered.  “ It  diverts  my  mind 
from  other  thoughts.” 

I sighed  here,  and  I suppose  looked  a little  sad,  for  my 
father  eyed  me  attentively  and  gravely  as  he  said  : 

“You  must  not  dwell  upon  that  painful  misfortune,  Oscar. 
You  must  regard  it  with  resignation  and  fortitude.  It  belongs 
to  the  past — the  irrevocable  past.” 

“ That  is  true,  in  a sense,”  I said.  “ Yet  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  dreadful  event  which  still  per- 
plex me.  I find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Herbert  could  have 
taken  his  own  life.” 

“ What  makes  you  doubt  it  ? ” Mr.  Ford  asked,  turning 
sharply  towards  me. 

“ Many  things.  But  chiefly  my  knowledge  of  his  character. 
I do  not  think  lie  could  have  done  such  an  act.” 

“Yet  cases  of  this  sort  are  common  enough.  Suicidal 
mania  comes  on  very  suddenly,  and  is  often  the  result  of 
brain  mischief  long  unseen  and  very  rapidly  developed.” 

Mr.  Ford’s  remarks  might  have  seemed  reasonable  enough, 
but  they  were  uttered  in  a tone  that  raised  in  my  mind  a 
strange  suspicion.  A doubt  suggested  itself  to  me  which  I 
was  determined  to  set  at  rest,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  father’s 
displeasure. 

“ Do  you,”  I asked,  after  a brief  pause,  “ do  you,  yourself, 
believe  that  Herbert  Wayne  died  by  his  own  hand  ? ” 

This  question  evidently  took  Mr.  Ford  by  surprise,  and 
both  startled  and  embarrassed  him.  We  were  walking 
slowly  side  by  side,  and  he  suddenly  stopped  and  faced  me. 
He  changed  colour  and  replied  in  an  unsteady  voice  : 
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“ Good  heavens,  Oscar  ! What  a question  you  ask  ! ” 

“ But  I do  ask  it,”  I said. 

“ You  have  read  the  report  of  the  inquest,’  my  father 
observed.  “ Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  evidence  r ’ 

“ Pardon  me,”  I replied.  “ You  ask  me  a question  but 
have  not  answered  mine.  You  do  not  tell  me  what  is  your 
own  belief  in  the  matter.” 

Thus  pressed  Mr.  Ford  seemed  not  merely  embarrassed, 
but  almost  angry.  At  any  rate  there  was  a certain  sternness 
in  his  tone,  as  he  said, 

“ Oscar,  you  are,  I am  sorry  to  see,  getting  into  a very 
unhealthy  state  of  mind,  for  which  the  loss  of  your  friend 
may,  no  doubt,  be  accountable,  but  in  which  you  must  not 
allow  yourself  to  indulge.  It  is  true  that  I meet  your 
question  with  one  of  my  own,  but  until  you  answer  mine  I 
can  give  you  no  reply.  Apart  then  from  the  doubt  based  on 
what  you  believed  to  be  the  temperament  or  disposition  of 
Herbert  Wayne,  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  his 
death  was  not  due  toasuicide  ? ” 

This  question  placed  me  in  a dilemma.  I could  not  state 
the  grounds  of  the  suspicions  I had  formed.  I could  not  take 
my  father  into  my  confidence  and  reveal  to  him  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mrs.  Robson,  and  of  Robert  Andrews  and  his  wife.  I 
could  not  disclose  to  him  the  result  of  my  uncompleted  in- 
quiries. At  the  first  hint  that  I doubted  the  good  faith  of 
Gregory,  Mr.  Ford  must  have  pressed  upon  me  inquiries 
which  would  probably  render  all  further  investigations  on  ray 
part  practically  impossible.  He  would  insist  upon  referring 
my  doubts  to  Gregory  himself,  and  what  the  result  of 
such  a reference  was  likely  to  be  I did  not  need  to  con- 
jecture. 

So  a position,  amounting  to  something  like  a deadlock, 
arose  between  my  father  and  myself,  ior  I was  as  embar- 
rassed as  lie  had  appeared  to  be,  and  for  the  moment  was 
quite  at  a loss  for  a reply.  At  last,  after  some  reflection,  I 
said: 

“ Ret  11s  not  continue  this  conversation,  for  I sec  that  it  is 
distasteful  to  you.  Forgive  me  for  having  opened  it,  and  let 
me  assure  you  that  I will  not  revert  to  this  painful  topic. 
These  words  seemed  to  afford  my  father  much  relief. 

<!  Thank  you,  Oscar,”  he  said.  “ You  do  right.  1 o discuss 
such  a subject  further  would  be  as  unprofitable  as  it  is 
unpleasant.” 

We  then  resumed  our  walk,  and  after  a few  minutes’ 
silence  my  father  started  a new  topic  of  conversation  and 
we  conversed  cheerfully  till  we  reached  the  villa. 

But  Mr.  Ford’s  reception  of  my  question  perplexed  as 
much  as  it  had  astonished  me.  What  was  I to  make  of  it  ? 
What  possible  inference  could  I draw  from  his  language  but 
that  he  himself  did  not  believe  that  Herbert  had  committed 
suicide  ? If  he  had  believed  it  I knew  him  too  well  to  doubt 
that  he  would  hesitate  to  say  so. 

Yet  not  believing  it,  how  could  he  trust  and  respect 
Gregory  as  he  did  ? Of  course  he  could  not  think  that 
Gregory  had  perverted  the  truth  for  any  dishonest  purpose. 
That  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Were  it  so  he  must 
at  once  have  renounced  all  further  association  with  him. 
No,  in  some  strange,  utterly  incomprehensible  way,  and  for 
some  wholly  inconceivable  reason,  Gregory  with  his  mar- 
vellous ingenuity  and  plausibility  must  have  persuaded  my 
father  that  it  was  necessary  to  attribute  Herbert’s  death  to 
suicide,  but  under  what  circumstances  I was  entirely  at  a loss 
to  imagine. 

Could  it  be  that  my  mother  and  Amy  had  been  similarly 
misled?  No,  that  was  impossible.  They  surely  must  be- 
lieve that  false  evidence.  Otherwise,  how  could  they  have 
consented  to  receive  Gregory  again,  much  less  regard  him 
with  greater  confidence  and  favour  than  ever  ? 

I dared  not  question  them  as  I had  questioned  my  father, 
but  his  reply,  or  rather  no  reply,  left  me  in  a state  of  painful 
doubt. 

It  was  a mystery  within  a mystery. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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THADDEUS. 

A few  weeks  ago  our  esteemed  contemporary,  T he  Gentlewoman , 
in  commenting  upon  the  honour  which  had  befallen  Mr.  Thaddeus 
in  having  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Khedive  Abbas,  and  then, 
being  selected  as  the  emissary  of  the  Egyptian  ruler  to 
present  the  canvas  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  W indsor, 
unwittingly  made  a somewhat  misleading  statement  concern- 
ing the  eminent  young  artist  in  connection  with  a former 
work  of  his,  the  portrait  oi  Leo  XIII.  Says  the  writer  in 
that  journal  for  women  par  excellence 

"Another  interesting  work  from  the  Irish  artist’s  hand  is  a portrait  of 
the  present  Pope,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  art  galleries  all  over 
Europe,  though  comparatively  few  seem  to  know  that  the  original  came 
from  Mr.  Thaddeus’s  studio.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  gaining  the  Holy 
Father’s  permission  to  paint  him,  as  the  prejudices  of  the  latter  against  it 
were  rather  strong.  In  the  end  he  consented,  but  added  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  clause  that  no  sittings  were  to  be  claimed,  though  he  would 
not  object  to  Mr.  Thaddeus  taking  advantage  of  any  stray  glimpse  he 
might  happen  to  catch  of  him  as  he  passed  from  palace  to  garden,  or  from 
room  to  room.  Consequently  the  artist  spent  some  weeks  in  ‘dodging’ 
about  the  corridors  of  the  Vatican  and  the  kiosks  of  its  lo\ely  grounds, 
correcting  a feature  here,  and  throwing  in  a characteristic  touch  there,  till 
the  likeness  was  perfected  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it." 

With  the  exception  of  this  brief  extract  the  paragraph  in 
The  Gentlewoman  is  kindness  itself ; but  the  writer  of  the  above 
lines  was  evidently  misinformed  and  unconsciously  did  His 
Holiness,  the  picture,  and  the  artist  an  injury. 

Thaddeus  laboured  under  two  disadvantages  at  the  time  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  Leo  XIII. — first  being  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  which  the  Pope  considered  too  juvenile  a 
period  for  him  to  undertake  such  an  important  work  ; and 
secondly,  the  Supreme  Pontiff’s  unchangeable  wish  to  be 
painted  with  a broad  smile  literally  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his 
lingers  raised  in  the  :j£t  of  blessing.  I he  painter  ventured 
to  differ  from  His  Holiness  ; but  to  very  little  purpose.  As, 
however,  Thaddeus  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  depict  the 
broad  smile,  he  went  to  work  in  his  own  way,  dispensing  with 
regular  sittings,  which  would  only  have  retarded  and  con- 
fused his  work,  and  devoted  the  time  to  making  innumerable 
studies  in  order  to  produce  the  intellectual,  thoughtful  pre- 
sentment which  we  are  most  of  us  familiar  with.  But  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  never  refused  Thaddeus  the  sittings;  quite  the 
contrary,  he  took  a vivid  and  almost  childish  interest  in  the 
various  sketches  made  ; and  when  the  portrait  was  at  length 
started,  and  in  a marvellously  short  time  there  grew 
upon  the  canvas  an  exact  resemblance  of  himself,  the 
Holy  Father’s  incredulity  vanished,  and  gave  place  to 
a feeling  of  wonderment  mingled  with  delight  and  approba- 
tion. No  wonder  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  Vatican  was 
delighted  with  the  portrait  ; for  the  likeness  is  so  startlingly 
life-like,  the  figure  so  dexterously  modelled,  the  colour  so 
rich,  so  brilliant  in  tone,  and  yet  so  subdued,  and  every  line 
testifying  to  the  vigorous  master-hand  of  a great  painter,  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a flaw  in  such  a grand  per- 
formance. The  eye  gives  the  one  touch  of  subtlety  to  the 
picture,  and  betrays  the  inner  nature  of  the  man  ; and  all 
else  in  this  wonderful  portrait  is  made  subservient  to  that 
one  piercing  glance.  Although  this  truly  magnificent  work 
was  rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy,  both  Cardinals  Manning 
and  Newman  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best  of  the  Holy 
Father  ; and  the  portrait,  together  with  another  one  equally 
characteristic  and  equally  life-like,  which  the  Academy  also 
refused,  has  raised  the  young  painter  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
modern  potraitists. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Thaddeus  was  not  obliged  to 
“dodge,” a thing  which  he  would  never  have  condescended  to 
do ; and  the  expression  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the 
picture  in  question,  or  to  the  difficulties  the.  artist  had  to 
overcome  in  painting  it.  A successful  portrait  of  the  I ope 
from  sittings  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  would  be  an 
impossibility,  his  highly  strung  nerves  and  restless  nature 
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preventing  him  from  keeping  still  for  a moment.  It  was 
owing  to  this  fact  that  Lembach,  the  great  German  painter, 
signally  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  Thaddeus  being  aware  of 
this,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  Pope,  knew  at  once  the 
difficulties  which  were  before  him,  and  avoided  the  mistake 
of  asking  for  ordinary  sittings.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
artist  contemplates  his  work  in  this  instance  with  pardonable 
pride,  and  only  those  who  have  attempted  his  task,  or  who 
personally  know  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  his  feelings.  In  every  other  respect,  Thaddeus  s 
way  was  easy  enough.  The  Pope’s  wardrobe  was  placed  at  his 
disposal,  with  liberty  to  take  anything  he  wanted  to  his 
studio,  a most  valuable  privilege,  as  may  be  imagined,  and 
the  painter  was  always  a persona  grata,  or  favoured  visitor,  at 
the  Vatican. 

The  second  masterpiece  of  Thaddeus  is,  without  doubt, 
the  famous  painting  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  splendid  collection  of  paintings  in  the  Reform 
Club,  Pall  Mall.  Two  great  men  ; but  how  distinctly  different 
they  must  have  proved  as  sitters!  The  Pope,  as  I have 
ventured  to  point  out,  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjects  to 
depict,  whereas  Thaddeus  has  often  told  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  to  him  the  easiest  and  most  interesting  of  sitters.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  never  moved  a muscle,  and  dis- 
coursed as  to  the  manner  born  of  all  things  artistic,  making 
the  painter  wonder  at  the  marvellous  range  of  his  knowledge. 

Thaddeus  has  painted  many  other  celebrated  and  eminent 
people,  among  them  being  Father  Anderley,  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  was  also  a most  excellent  sitter  and  a very  kindly 
gentleman.  These  sittings  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to 
Thaddeus,  and,  moreover,  very  memorable  ones  since  the 
Abbe  Liszt,  who  was  a constant  visitor  to  the  studio  when 
Father  Anderley’s  portrait  was  being  painted,  used,  when  in 
the  humour,  to  play  to  the  artist  while  at  work — as  only  Liszt 
could  play.  I think  the  last  portrait  that  was  ever  painted  of 
the  great  musician  is  by  Thaddeus.  It  is,  of  course,  an 
excellent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a very  painful  one.  Thaddeus 
is  an  eminently  truthful  and  realistic  painter ; and  in  this 
portrait  we  do  not  see  Liszt  until  his  years  are  heavy  upon 
him,  and  he  wears  that  pathetic  expression  which  indicates 
almost  second  childhood. 

This  successful  artist  has  numbered  among  his  sitters 
many  royal  personages,  among  them  being  H.R.H.^,the 
Duchess  of  Teck— to  which  always  gracious  lady  I have 
frequently  heard  Thaddeus  say  he  owes  much  of  his  success 
in  life— the  Duke  of  Teck  and  their  daughter,  Princess  May, 
as  all  English  people  still  love  to  call  her.  Last,  but  certainly 
not  the  least  notable  performance  of  the  Irish  artist,  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Khedive  alluded  to  above,  the  painting  of 
which  resulted  in  Thaddeus  being  made  Painter-in-Ordinary 
to  the  young  Egyptian  Monarch. 

Harry  Jones — afterwards  to  be  known  as  Thaddeus,  since 
eight  years  ago  he  adopted  that  name  by  Royal  license,  trans- 
forming Jones  into  a Christian  name  merely  on  the  score  of 
Thaddeus  being  a more  distinctive  appellation,  there  being  so 
many  of  his  family  name  already  in  the  world  of  art  was 
born  in  1859,  on  the  Marsh,  the  particular  part  of  Cork  chosen 
by  the  Maclises— Dan  and  Joe— and  also  Barry,  as  a birth- 
place. He  came  of  a large  family,  rich  in  numbers  but  not  in 
worldly  goods  ; therefore  he  had  to  turn  out  so  early  in  life  as 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  earn  his  own  bread.  One  may  almost 
assume  that  his  leaning  towards  art  commenced  with  his 
teething,  since  at  ten  years  old  he  could  draw  quite  a present- 
able head  from  life,  and  this  talent  served  him  in  good  stead 
four  years  later,  as  the  life-size  portraits  in  chalk  which  he 
drew  of  notable  townsfolk  kept  the  “ pot  boiling”  pretty  well. 

He  entered  the  Cork  School  of  Art  at  nine  years  old._  The 
school-house  was  a tumble-down  building,  with  a notice  on 
the  door  asking  all  those  who  entered  to  run  upstairs  quickly 
to  avoid  the  crumbling  ceiling,  and  another  at  the  top  of  the 
house  imploring  the  students  not  to  throw  each  other  down 
the  stairs  or  the  whole  might  give  way.  In  this  ramshackle 
place  there  was  little  to  study  from,  except  a set  of  dirty  casts 


sent  by  some  Pope  to  one  of  the  Georges  as  a thank  offering 
for  not  having  met  with  a watery  grave  when  he  was  wrecked  in 
Cork  Harbour.  Young  Thaddeus  drew  these  dirty  casts  in 
every  position,  cordially  hating  the  task,  as  his  soul  longed 
for  colour  ; but  in  the  whole  town  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a good  picture,  or  a master  to  show  him  how  to  use  the  brush. 
Having  exhausted  the  casts,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
geometry,  perspective,  building  and  constructing,  and  such 
progress  did  he  make  in  his  art,  that  at  sixteen  he  became 
second-master  in  the  school,  although  he  was  much  younger 
than  the  majority  of  the  pupils  to  whom  he  lectured. 

At  eighteen  he  determined  to  spread  his  wings,  and  there- 
upon crossed  to  England,  came  to  London,  and  studied  at 
Hatherley’s,  that  school  of  art  which  has  turned  out  so  many 
eminent  painters.  There  the  young  Irishman  found  two  or 
three  good  men,  and,  like  a sponge,  he  absorbed  their  wisdom, 
and  quickly  caught  the  “ trick  of  the  brush.”  After  a year 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  Julien’s  studio  worked  under  Lefebvre 
and  Boulanger.  At  Julien’s,  the  ambitious  artist  felt,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  completely  in  his  element.  The  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  place,  and  the  variety  of  methods, 
delighted  him,  while  the  men  he  generally  managed  to  get 
near  to,  were  those  with  whose  style  he  was  sympathetic. 
He  remained  a year  in  Paris,  and  during  that  time 
painted  his  first  picture,  “The  Wounded  Poacher,” 
which  was  hung  at  the  Salon,  and  most  favourably 
noticed  by  the  Figaro.  Thaddeus  sent  this,  his  first  picture, 
to  Dublin,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  a 
gentleman  unknown  to  the  artist,  who  sent  a cheque  for 
double  the  amount  asked  for  the  picture,  with  a letter  saying 
he  considered  it  the  value  of  the  work,  and  earnestly  begging 
Thaddeus  “ to  work  hard  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
old  country,”  an  appeal  which  has  assuredly  been  amply 
responded  to. 

Thaddeus  is  essentially  a private  painter,  and  is  content  to 
remain  so.  Fortunately  he  is  not  dependent  on  exhibition, 
preferring  as  he  does  to  have  his  work  about  him  in  his  own 
studio  at  44,  Maddox  Street,  where  those  who  -wish  to  be 
painted  can  go  and  inspect  those  pictures  the  artist  has  on 
view,  in  peace.  Youngjas  he  is,  he  has  had  severe  struggles 
in  his  early  youth,  enough  to  dishearten  a less  buoyant  and 
less  determined  nature ; since  he  had  to  work,  when  only  a 
raw  lad,  for  every  mouthful  of  food  he  ate.  Then,  finding 
the  training  he  yearned  for  could  only  be  procured  in  Paris, 
was  another  disappointment  to  him,  as  he  had  hoped  to  go  no 
further  than  London  for  it.  He  has,  in  spite  of  the  laurels  he 
has  gained,  been  cruelly  boycotted  by  the  majority  of  English 
artists,  who  will  have  none  of  him,  although,  in  the  face  of 
his  successes,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  acknowledge  his  genius. 
But  Thaddeus  is  only  a case  of  Dore  over  again.  Gustave 
was  no  one’s  pupil  in  France,  and  Lutetia  sullenly  refused  to 
do  honour  to  his  rare  talents.  Thaddeus  was  not  an  Academy 
student,  having  an  objection  to  the  Royal  Academy  schools, 
or  rather  to  the  process  of  niggling,  stumping,  and  photo- 
graphic production  that  is  necessary  before  getting  to  the 
school,  and  which  he  looked  upon  with  horror ; and  neither 
would  he  enter  at  South  Kensington  because  of  the  danger 
of  becoming  mechanical,  believing  as  he  does,  that  a man 
must  be  original  in  order  to  become  really  famous,  and  be  able 
from  his  own  individual  powder  to  strike  out  a line  for  himself. 

Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  Thaddeus  is  wrong  in  his  views 
since  he  has  managed  to  win  fame  “ in  a canter,”  so  to  speak. 
His  only  fortune  was  his  motto,  “ Nil  Desperandum ; ” and 
indomitable  courage,  together  with  increasing  industry,  have 
pulled  him  through  everything,  and  landed  him,  at  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  a famous  man,  and  undoubtedly  second 
to  none  as  a modern  portrait-painter. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  S. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps)  — 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1730. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 
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* Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  11  Three  Women  ” 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


{At  Lady  Velvet's.) 

Mrs.  Armful  : I was  glad  to  get  your  wire  last  night  saying 
you  had  returned  to  town  for  a couple  of  days  and  would  be 
pleased  to  see  me  to-day,  so  here  I am. 

Lady  Velvel:  Yes,  and  here  I am!  Every  room  in  the 
house  looks  so  utterly  wretched,  swathed  in  shroud-like  cover- 
ings, that  I don’t  feel  inclined  to  stay  here  an  hour  longer  than 
necessary.  Janette,  my  maid,  you  know,  has  made  this  room 
look  fairly  comfortable  ; but  I am  off  again  to-morrow  morning. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Ah,  Miss  Tabinet,  I was  just  about  to  ask 
if  you  were  coming  here  this  afternoon. 

Miss  Tabinet  : See  my  sunshade?  See  the  neat  way  it  is 
folded  and  fastened  ? 

Mrs.  Armful  : Beautiful ! How  is  it  done? 

Miss  Tabinet  : Look,  admire,  and  envy,  and  then  go  and 
buy  one  of  these  truly  delightful  fasteners.  I believe  they 
have  been  in  general  use  for  some  time ; but,  curiously 
enough,  I had  never  seen  or  noticed  them  till  to-day,  when  I 
went  into  a shop  to  get  some  elastic  to  put  a new  band  on  my 
umbrella,  and  the  assistant  brought  these  snakes  forward 
and  told  me  they  were  much  better  than  elastic ; and  so  I 
find  they  are.  It  is  just  a steel  spring  in  snake  form,  covered 
as  you  see  with  fine  silk  braid.  You  just  slip  it  up  the 
umbrella,  giving  it  a few  turns  as  you  roll,  and  it  forms  a 
perfect  fastener,  and  to  make  it  doubly  acceptable  to  the 
multitude,  Messrs.  Hutchins  and  Co.  have  fixed  the  price  of 
this  exceedingly  useful  little  article  at  the  moderate  sixpence, 
thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Lady  Velvel  : I am  so  very  glad  that  Irish  crochet  is 
coming  into  strong  favour  again.  1 have  seen  quite  a number 
of  well-dressed  women  wearing  it  lately,  and  considering  how 
handsome  it  looks,  it  is  a matter  for  astonishment  that  it  has 
not  been  more  popular  ; but  I suppose  the  necessarily  high 
prices  that  have  to  be  charged  debar  a good  many  women 
from  indulging  their  fancy.  Americans,  we  know,  are  always 
eager  to  possess  a piece  of  the  real  fabric,  and,  readily  appre- 
ciating its  artistic  merits,  do  not  mind  paying  for  it.  The 
Parisians,  too,  delight  in  hand-made  lace,  and  Avhile  having 
it  constantly  in  wear,  treat  it  with  such  affectionate  care  that 
it  lasts  good  for  years,  thus  making  the  original  outlay  an 
economy  in  the  end ; for,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  worn 
hand-made  lace,  it  stands  any  amount  of  wear,  and  will 
look  handsome  and  worth  its  money  to  the  end.  This  desire 
on  the  part  of  fashionable  women  will  give  a decided  impetus 
to  the  Irish  Industrial  Society,  of  70,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Mrs.  Armful  : That  Society  deserves  to  succeed,  for  it 
has  done  more  towards  helping  the  Irish  peasantry  to  help 
themselves  than  any  other  I know  of.  They  always  strive 
to  put  the  stamp  of  excellence  on  every  bit  of  lace  that 
leaves  their  depot ; while  for  beauty,  originality  of  design, 
and  workmanship,  the  Irish  crochet  they  turn  out  will  always 
hold  its  own  against  all  the  numerous  imitations  that  flood 
the  shop  windows  of  our  cities,  great  and  small. 


Miss  Tabinet  : What  a tremendous  loss  there  must  be  in 
good  gloves.  To  the  tradesman  who  lays  in  a large  stock, 
and  suddenly  finds  them  no  longer  quite  the  fashionable 
tint  or  make  it  must  be  most  exasperating.  I heard,  a few 
days  ago,  that  a well-known  establishment  in  Regent  Street 
has  at  the  present  moment  six  or  seven  hundred  pairs  of 
two-button  kid  gloves  on  hand.  These  have  been  in  stock  for 
some  time,  and,  as  sleeves  are  worn  at  present,  there  seems 
to  be  little  chance  of  the  stock  being  reduced  for  some  con- 
siderable period. 

Lady  Velvel  : For  my  part,  I think  the  short  sleeves  for 
everyday  wear  will  not  have  a very  long  reign ; they  give  a 
common  appearance  to  the  smartest  of  gowns,  and  when  we 
come  to  see  the  lower  ten  thousand  gaily  attired  in  elbow 
sleeves,  with  silk  gloves  reaching  high  enough  to  show  a few 
inches  of  flesh  between  the  sleeve  and  glove,  we  shall  soon 
discover  that  long  arm  coverings  are  decidedly  more  chic 
for  street  wear  than  short  ones. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I am  very  much  in  favour  of  the  big  puff 
sleeves  for  evening  dress  ; they  are  so  much  more  picturesque 
than  those  hideous  shoulder  straps  that  were  at  one  time 
designated  sleeves.  They  were  neither  pretty  nor  becoming. 
However  beautiful  one’s  arms  may  be,  no  one  cares  to  see 
them  to  the  extent  which  some  women  show.  It  is  quite 
right  that  we  should  have  vaccination  marks,  I suppose,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  show  such  scars  to  everyone  we  chance 
to  meet  in  a ballroom. 

Lady  Velvel  : I saw  such  a charming  combination  of  colour 
on  a gown  last  week  at  a reception  I went  to.  The  dress — or 
rather  the  skirt — was  of  black  and  white  silk,  in  stripes  of  about 
two  inches  wide.  The  top  part  of  the  bodice  was  of  pink  velvet, 
made  full  in  a sort  of  baby  bodice.  The  waist  was  a won- 
derful arrangement  of  palest  green  silk,  tied  in  a huge  bow 
just  under  the  heart,  the  top  part  of  the  bow  resting  on  the 
pink  velvet.  The  large  sleeves  were  composed  entirely  of  the 
velvet,  with  deep  frills  of  fine  black  lace,  which  was  also 
introduced  round  the  neck.  Just  inside  the  train  were  little 
pinked-out  frills  of  pink  and  green  silk. 

Miss  Tabinet  : It  is  quite  remarkable  to  notice  the  start- 
ling combination  of  colours  now-a-days.  Never  have  they 
been  so  pronounced.  In  some  instances  the  most  unlikely 
shades  are  made  to  contrast  so  beautifully  that  the  uninitiated 
wonder  how  the  lovely  effect  is  obtained ; and  their  wonder 
is  tinged  with  amazement  when  they  try  to  imitate,  and  the  re- 
sult is  only  a glaring  failure,  and  not  a bit  like  what  they  had 
hoped  for.  Truly  dressmaking  is  an  art  that  needs  much 
study,  and  at  the  same  time  a large  slice  of  artistic  compre- 
hension must  be  lurking  in  the  brains  of  a successful 
present-day  dressmaker,  or  her  customers  will  surely  leave 
her  to  go  where  they  can  get  quite  the  newest  ideas  in  glaring 
mixtures  of  blues  and  greens,  orange  and  purple,  pinks  and 
reds,  so  toned  that  they  appear  made  for  each  other. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Girls  who  make  their  own  frocks  are  very 
foolish  if  they  try  to  go  in  for  ultra-stylish  gowns,  they  rarely 
turn  out  anything  but  hideous ; while,  if  they  try  for 
simplicity  and  good  fit,  a home-made  frock  often  looks  really 
nice,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  every  girl  should  not  make 
at  least  a few  of  her  gowns.  It  is  always  a mistake  to  try 
jackets  or  cloaks  ; there  is  an  indescribable  something  about 
these  garments  that,  try  how  one  will,  tells  the  tale  at 
once.  What  it  is  I don’t  know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  no 
amateur  can  ever  turn  out  a successful  jacket  or  mantle. 

Miss  Tabinet  : A correspondent  writes  me  this  week, 
asking  if  I can  tell  her  whether  she  would  be  able  to  make 
a fair  living  in  London  by  going  out  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly, 
as  a lady  house-cleaner.  Now,  I don’t  at  all  see  why  such  a 
thing  should  not  answer  very  well.  In  cases  where  no  servants 
are  left  in  charge,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  give  one’s 
house  into  the  charge  of  a lady  who  thoroughly  understands 
cleaning  and  preparing  a house  for  the  family  to  return  to  in 
comfort,  than  taking  the  chance  of  getting  it  badly  done  by 
a set  of  incompetent  charwomen,  and  often  having  the 
trouble  of  re-arranging  everything  yourself  after  you  get 
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back  from  your  holiday.  So  many  women  are  able  and  only 
too  willing  to  do  housework  for  their  friends  and  relations  ; 
why  therefore  should  not  such  ones  turn  their  talents  to 
profitable  account  ? A clever  lady  house-cleaner  would 
undertake  to  set  a house  in  thorough  order  ; she  could  charge 
so  much  for  so  long  a time,  and  employ  as  many  or  as  few 
“chars”  as  she  required.  Such  a woman  would  pay  more 
attention  to  detail  than  the  average  servant,  left  to  her  own 
devices  to  clean  the  house  down  while  the  family  are  at  the 
seaside.  If  I had  to  get  my  living  I should  not  at  all  mind 
such  work.  I rather  enjoy  putting  on  a big  apron  and  setting 
to  work  in  a room  ; and  when  I do  set  to  work  I can  tell  you 
there  is  not  much  dust  left  when  I have  finished.  Washing 
paint  is  one  of  my  pet  employments,  and  after  that  comes 
china.  Give  me  a piece  of  Sunlight  soap,  a nice  sponge  and 
some  soft  towels,  and  I will  be  happy  to  wash  china  for 
anyone  when  I have  to  earn  some  money. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Scotch  Lassie  asks  us  if  we  can  tell  her  of  any  way  to  clean  light 
brown  leather  boots.  There  are  many  things  sold  for  this  purpose,  all 
very  good,  we  believe.  Those  we  use  ourselves  are  Carr’s  Polish  and 
Harris’s  saddle  paste.  Both  are  equally  good,  and  give  a nice  rich  polish 
to  light  shoes. 

An  Admirer  of  Self  and  Partner  says  that  her  skin  has  become 
flabby,  and  she  believes  it  is  through  using  creams  and  oily  washes  for  the 
face  for  so  many  years,  and  she  wants  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to  get  any- 
thing which  will  tighten  the  skin.  We  do  not  think  the  flabbiness  you 
speak  of  is  caused  through  using  creams  or  oily  washes.  Probably  your 
skin  would  have  become  like  this  if  you  had  not  used  these  things.  We 
think  good  cream  used  every  night  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  complexion, 
but  it  must  be  good.  We  think  if  you  used  H.  P.  Truefitt’s  face  lotion  you 
would  find  it  very  beneficial.  It  makes  the  skin  feel  fresh  and  firm,  and  gives  a 
delightfully  youthful  appearance  to  the  face  if  used  constantly.  We  speak 
of  this  through  personal  experience,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  highly 
recommending  it  to  our  many  correspondents. 

Leigh  (South  Molton),in  writing  us  a most  complimentary  letter,  asks 
if  we  can  tell  her  the  nicest  place  to  spend  a few  weeks  in  August,  and 
if  we  really  can  recommend  Goodall’s  jelly  squares.  These  questions  are 
easily  answered.  To  the  first  we  say  go  to  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  write 
and  ask  Miss  Morrison  (61,  Warrior  Square)  if  she  can  take  you  in  ; if 
she  can,  you  will  be  lucky  in  getting  such  good  quarters.  This  boarding 
house  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  ever  stayed  in.  To  the 
second  question  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  jelly  squares  aie 
excellent  in  every  way,  and  most  delicious.  They  can  be  made  absolutely 
without  any  trouble. 

Fashion-Struck  (Heathfield). — You  cannot  have  the  sleeves  of  your 
black  satin  evening  gown  made  too  big  to  cope  with  the  present  fashion. 
That  is  to  say,  you  ought  to  have  almost  a yard  of  satin  in  each  sleeve. 
Mount  the  satin  on  a tight-fitting  lining,  so  that  you  can  arrange  the  puff 
to  suit  your  fancy  ; finish  off  at  the  elbow  with  deep  frills  of  cream  lace. 
Cut  the  bodice  rather  low  on  the  shoulders,  and  put  a frill  of  the  lace  right 
round.  Have  the  skirt  as  plain  as  possible,  and  not  too  full.  Wear  a wide 
sash  of  black  satin  round  the  waist,  tied  in  a huge  bow  just  undc.r  the 
heart. 

Wide  Awake  (Wincanton)  asks  us  to  recommend  something  to  induce 
sleep  to  visit  her.  It  is  horrid  to  go  to  bed  feeling  tired  and  worn  out,  yet 
not  be  able  to  drop  eff  into  a sound  slumber.  We  pity  you  sincerely. 
Try  a hop  pillow,  or  take  a hot  salt  bath,  that  will  often  lull  one  off  into  a 
pleasant  dreamless  sleep.  Lady  Velvel  says  there  is  nothing  like  it,  and 
has  found  it  successful  over  and  over  again. 

Worried  One  (London). — We  cannot  give  you  any  really  satisfactory 
answer  as  to  a good  laundry. 

Ceylon  (Paris)  wishes  to  come  to  London,  where  she  has  to  undergo  a 
serious  operation,  and  asks  us  if  we  can  recommend  her  a thoroughly 
good  nursing  home,  where  she  would  have  kind  attention  and  good  nursing. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  Miss  Mason’s  home  (36,  Devon- 
shire Street,  Portland  Place) ; there  you  would  get  the  best  attention  in  the 
world,  combined  with  home  comforts.  Miss  Mason  is  a charming  woman 
and  a skilful  nurse.  She  personally  superintends  every  case  and  takes  the 
greatest  pains  in  ministering  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her. patients. 
You  will  have  to  make  your  arrangements  some  time  in  advance,  as  Miss 
Mason's  house  is  nearly  always  full.  If  you  write  to  her  she  will  give  you 
all  the  particulars  you  require. 

Flo  (Stoke-on-Trent).— Write  to  J.  B.  Foggitt,  chemist,  Southport, 
enclosing  twelve  stamps,  and,  by  return  of  post,  he  will  send  you  a packet 
of  his  "Americorn”  plaster,  which  we  think  will  entirely  remove  your 
tiresome  enemies,  the  corns  of  which  you  complain. 

Too  Fat  (Crcydon)  asks  us  if  we  think  a course  of  treatment  from  Dr. 
Maitland  Kirg  would  reduce  her  in  weight,  and  brace  her  system  at  the 
same  time.  You  could  not  do  better.  The  treatment  is  most  successful  in 
cases  like  yours,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  derive  the  utmost  advantage 
from  it. 

Sufferer  (Bradford).— Try  Guy’s  Tonic,  and  if  that  dees  not  remove 
the  indigestion,  nothing  will.  Wear  the  Invigorator  corset,  aDd  take  plenty 
of  exercise,  but  not  of  too  violent  a nature- 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARTFUL  DODGER. 


There  has  been  some  correspondence  lately  about  the  popu- 
larity of  the  work  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  incidentally  the 
statement  has  been  made  in  a well-informed  journal,  that  the 
best  known  characters  in  Dickens’s  earliest  writings  are  not 
drawn  from  Nature,  and  had  no  counterpart  in  real  life  ; and 
that  no  man  ever  yet  saw  an  old  Weller,  or  Mr.  Pickwick,  or 
the  brothers  Cheeryble.  I have  no  wish  to  plunge  into  any 
controversy  on  this  subject,  but  I think  that  I can  cite  a w:.y 
well  known  character  in  “Oliver  Twist,  which  is  most 
assuredly  drawn  from  Nature.  What  do  you  tninh  of  Lie 
following  extract  from  a police  report  published  in  the  London 
newspapers  some  time  in  1835?  Is  Ml  John  Daw  wins,  the 
Artful  Dodger,  drawn  from  Nature  or  not  ? Judge  for  your- 
self : — 


John  M'Carthy,  a boy,  was  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor  —A  police- 
man stated  that  the  prisoner,  an  incorrigible  young  thief,  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  had  been  lurking  about  a cart  loaded  with  orange  boxes 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  was  whipped  out  of  one  of  the  boxes,  in  which 
he  had  hidden  himself,  by  the  carman.  The  moment  he  got  upon  his  legs 
he  turned  round,  and,  throwing  himself  into  a fighting  attitude,  challenged 
the  carman  to  strip  and  “ turn  out  like  a man.’  Ihe  prisoner  . >no  s.ch 
a thin".  The  carman  up  with  his  fists  and  gives  me  a precious  lick,  and 
no  mistake,  for  jist  nothing  but  walking  along  the  street.”— The  Lord 
Mayor:  " What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  were  here  before? 
prisoner : "Doing?  Nothing  bad,  howsumdever.”  He  had  been,  on  a 
former  occasion,  found  robbing  the  till  of  a tradesman,  into  whose  shop  he 
had  crept  from  the  street  upon  all  fours.  Prisoner:  " That’s  all  gone  by, 
please  you,  my  Lord.  To  be  sure  I was  found  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
but  I never  did  nothing  wrong  since.  Let  me  go  now,  and  I'm  all  abroad 
if  ever  you  set  your  eyes  on  me  again  never  more.”— Policeman  : " My 
Lord,  it  would  take  a couple  of  us  to  be  after  him  e\ery  day.  — - 
Prisoner:  “ Stuff,  1 don't  want  you  to  be  arter  me;  I can  do  very  well 
without  any  of  your  sort." — The  Lord  Mayor:  “ You  have  been  frequently 
here,  and  always  for  some  serious  offence."— A policemau  stated  tnat 
the  prisoner  had  been  on  one  occasion  put  into  a house  through  a 
diminutive  skylight  by  some  robbers,  and  that  he  had  hidden  himself 
for  hours  waiting  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  door  for  his 
experienced  tutors.— The  prisoner  put  on  a crying  face,  but  could  not, 
with  the  most  violent  distortions,  wring  out  a single  tear.  " My  Eo'd- 
said  he  " I might  desarve  punishment  for  that  ere,  but  I’m  blest  if  1 
desarves  it  for  this  here.”— The  Lord  Mayor  : "Depend  upon  it,  if  you  go 
on  in  this  way  you  will  be  hanged.”— Prisoner : "No,  my  Lord,  1 rn 
sartain  I won’t  be  hanged,  howsumdever.”— The  Lord  Mayor:  "I  must 
take  care  of  you  in  Bridewell  for  a while.”— Prisoner  : “ Oh,  my  Lord, ^ let 
me  off  this  once  and  I’ll  let  you  hang  me  if  you  see  me  agin.”  He  taen 
took  hold  of  the  bar  before  which  he  stood  in  order  to  prevent  the  officer 
from  moving  him,  and  said,  in  an  undertone,  " Blow  me  crooked  if  I stirs 
an  inch  out  of  this  for  a lousy  trap  of  you  all.”— The  Lord  Mayor  : “ Let 
the  handcuffs  be  brought  and  put  upon  the  prisoner.”— The  boy,  upon 
finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  anything  by  any  sort  of  appeal, 
turned  about  very  quietly,  clapped  his  hat  upon  his  head,  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  followed  the  officer  who  had  him  in  custody,  ooserving, 
as  he  departed,  "1  say,  here’s  a pretty  go,  ain’t  it  ? "—Committed  to 
Bridewell  for  a month.  „ , , ,, 

Another  boy,  about  a year  older  than  M Carthy,  was  brought  up, 
charged  with  ha\  ing  picked  a gentleman’s  pocket.  The  officer  wh  o appre- 
hended him  saw  the  prisoner,  after  having  made  several  experiments  upon 
pockets,  very  adroitly  transfer  a silk  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  a 
gentleman  to  his  own,  out  of  which  he  as  quickly  slipped  it,  and  let  it  fall 
to  the  ground,  when  he  felt  the  well-known  grasp  of  the  policeman. 
Although  the  boy  seemed  to  have  no  hesitation  or  impediment  in  his 
speech  five  shillings  were  found  in  his  mouth.  The  Lord  Mayor  . Has 
this  boy  been  at  a police  office  before  ? "—Policeman : "Yes,  my  Lord, 
There  are  a great  many  boys  of  the  kind  about  the  streets,  who  follow  no 
eaithly  pursuit  but  that  of  picking  pockets.”— The  Lord  Mayor:  " I ray, 
where  did  you  get  those  five  shillings,  prisoner  ? ’’-Prisoner  : " I ve  been 
saving  (.hem  up  for  some  time,  my  Lord.”— The  Lord  Mayor:  But  wny 
did  vou  carry  them  in  your  mouth  ? Have  you  no  pockets  . I riboner  , 
" Oh  yes  please  your  worship  ; but  I couldn't  trust  the  money  to  my  pockets. 
—The  Lord  Mayor  : " Ay  ; you  knew  there  were  so  many  bad  characters 
about,  you  thought  they  might  put  their  hands  in  ? ”— Prisoner  : " Just 
the  case,  please  you,  my  Lord.”  (Loud  laughter.)— The  Lord  Mayor. 
" But  what  do  you  do  with  the  money  when  you  are  eating  ? \ou  then 
put  it  in  your  pocket,  I suppose."— Prisoner . "No,  my  Lord  . I amt  sich 
a flat  as  to  carry  it  there  ; I carries  it  in  my  hand  ; and  when  I m done  my 
wittles,  I puts  it  in  my  mouth  again.  Everybody  11  look  m your  pocket  for 
money  • and  I’m  blest  if  anyone,  except  he’s  wide  awake  will  loc  k in  your 
mouth  for  it."  (Laughter .) — The  Lord  Mayor  : "I  must,  for  your  own  sake, 
send  you  to  prison.”— Prisoner : "Don’t  take  so  much  troub.e,__  please 
your  Lordship,  for  my  sake;  I ha’n’t  got  no  great  wish  to  go.  - 1 he 
Lord  Mayor:  “Then,  I will  send  you  for  the  sake  of  the  public.  —Com* 
mi  tied  for  a month  to  Bridewell. 
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THE  GREEK  CUISINE. 

An  English  lady,  whose  pseudonym  refers  to  one  of  the 
seven  cities,  each  of  which  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Homer — I need  not  further  particularize  her  nom  de  guerre — - 
writes  that,  being  blessed  with  a Greek  husband  and 
brother-in-law  who  both  have  a virulent  prejudice  against 
English  cooking,  she  would  hail  with  gratitude  a few  Levan- 
tine or  Greek  recipes  from  time  to  time  ; not  only  for  herself, 
but  for  the  many  English  ladies  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  wedded  to  the  descendants  of  Miltiades  and  Constantine 
Palseologos.  With  the  very  greatest  pleasure,  esteemed 
Kyria!  °I  kno  $ something  about  Greek  cookery,  and,  more- 
over, I sent  to  Athens  the  other  day,  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  that  cosmopolitan  Bibliopole,  Mr.  David  Nutt,  of 
the  Strand,  for  the  “ Hellenike  Mageirike,”  by  Mr.  A.  Kon- 
stantinidos,  a very  practical  Greek  cook-book,  and  sufficiently 
up  to  date,  since  it  bears  the  imprint  of  1891. 

Now,  in  talking  about  Greek  cookery,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken  if  you  think  that  I am  about  to  descant  on  the 
black  broth  of  the  Spartans,  or  that  I intend  to  paraphrase 
the  bill-of-fare  of  Trimalcion’s  banquet,  so  admirably  para- 
phrased in  Professor  Becker’s  “ Gallus.”  It  is  not  on  the 
ancient  Greek  cuisine  that — in  this  place  at  least — I wish  to 
give  a few  hints.  The  cookery,  of  which  I append  a brief 
sketch,  is  that  which  is  practised  in  Hellas  and  among  Greeks 
who  are  yet  subject  to  Ottoman  rule,  in  this  present  year 
of  grace.  But  1 have  not  called  this  column  “ Modern  ” 
Greek  Cookery,  because  I hold  that  the  epithet  “ modern  ” 
is  insulting  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  a spoken  and  written 
popular  language  hundreds  of  years  before  we  arrogant 
English  folk  had  any  settled  language  at  all.  Let  it  be 
broadly  stated  that  some  truly  excellent  cookery  may  be 
found  in  private  houses  at  Athens,  at  Smyrna,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  that  the  Hellenic  people  have  not  a very 
copious  or  refined  kitchen.  The  staples,  indeed,  of  the  diet 
of  the  common  people  in  Independent  Greece  comprise 
bread,  somewhat  coarse  in  texture  and  dark  in  colour,  grapes, 
and  black  olives.  They  will  also  eat  as  much  of  a milky 
kind  of  cheese  (tyu)  as  they  can  get ; and  they  are  greatly 
addicted  to  sousing  nearly  all  their  dishes  with  olive  oil.  A 
common  repast  for  a Greek  peasant  is  a hunch  of  bread, 
scored  backwards  and  forwards  in  parallel  lines  with  a knife 
to  a criss-cross  pattern.  This  is  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  drenched  with  oil ; and  is  then  heartily  partaken  of, 
not  only  by  the  agricultural  classes,  but  by  sailors,  monks,  and 
artizans. 

The  long  and  severe  fasts  ordained  by  the  Greek  church 
necessitate  the  consumption  during  Lent,  and  cognate  periods 
of  abstinence,  of  vast  quantities  of  dried  fish  ; and  in  the 
Greek  islands  at  all  times  fish  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  When 
meat  is  eaten,  it  is  usually  beef ; and  the  people,  as  a rule, 
seem  to  prefer  the  Vraston,  or  boiled  meat,  to  the  Pseton,  or 
roast  variety.  Eggs,  again,  are  in  common  demand  ; cabbage 
and  onions  are  favourite  vegetables  ; and,  in  the  way  of  sauce, 
the  Greeks  are  never  tired  of  oil  and  garlic.  The  oleaginous 
product  of  the  olive  is  as  dear  to  them  as  ghee  to  a Hindu, 
and  in  devouring  garlic  they  surpass  even  the  Marseillais. 
In  polite  society  in  Athens,  French  cookery,  intermingled  with 
a few  native  dishes,  prevails.  Among  the  middle  classes,  the 
cuisine  is  a curiously  compound  one.  It  has  a basis  of 
radically  Romaic  preparations  ; but  with  these  are  blended  a 
large  proportion  of  Italian  dishes,  while  the  confectionery  is 
almost  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Turks.  I should  have 
mentioned  that  my  lady  correspondent  wishes  me  to  give  her 
a recipe  for  the  celebrated  Eastern  delicacy,  called  “ Yaourti,” 
which  is  simply  curdled  cream,  left  till  it  becomes  quite  sour, 
and  swims  in  liquid  of  a greenish  hue.  “ Yaourti  ” can  be 
made  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  Devonshire  junket. 
Perhaps  the  best  substance  with  which  to  curdle  or  coagulate 
it  is  rennet,  but  if  you  find  a ritelline  membrane  difficult  to 


procure,  your  druggist  will  give  you  a few  drops  of  some  per- 
fectly harmless  acid,  which  will  suffice  to  “ turn  ” the  cream. 
You  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  although  the  Turks 
are  passionately  fond  of  “ Yaourti,”  it  is  rather  a Djagetai 
Tartar  than  a purely  Ottoman  dish.  The  Russians  are  quite 
as  fond  of  sour  cream,  the  use  of  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  Tartar  tribes  of  the  South,  and  which  they  serve  with 
their  national  cabbage  soup,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  our  page  on  Muscovite  cookery. 

In  conclusion,  please  to  remember  that,  in  Greek  sweet 
dishes,  and  even  in  some  savoury  ones,  a good  deal  of  honey 
is  used  ; and  this  again  is  a practice  learned  from  the  Turkish 
confectioners.  I can  only  find  room  for  a few  Greek  recipes 
this  week  ; but,  when  I have  a little  more  space  at  command 
my  correspondent  shall  have  some  more  dishes  from  the 
Hellenike  Mageirike. 


RECIPES. 

Pigeons  on  the  Skewer. — Take  as  many  pigeons  as  you  require  to  be 
cooked,  and  after  properly  cleaning  them,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
insides,  salt  and  pepper  them  inside ; then  encase  them  in  slices  of  tat 
bacon,  roll  round  them  sage  leaves  ; tie  each  pigeon  up  tightly  with  string ; 
put  them  on  the  skewer  and  roast  them.  This  is  a delicious  entree. 

Meat  Balls. — Rissoles  are  made  in  Greece  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  make  them  in  England,  only  substituting  oil  for  butter  ; and  after 
being  egged  and  bread-crumbed , the  Hellenic  rissoles  are  invariably  powdered 
with  grated  cheese : the  more  strongly  flavoured  the  cheese  the  better  it 
pleases  the  Greek  palate. 

Stuffed  Egg-Fruit.— Take  a few  of  the  egg  fruit,  cut  off  the  ends,  cut 
the  fruit  in  halves,  scoop  out  the  interior,  and  salt  the  eggs  and  let  them 
remain  for  an  hour.  Chop  up  some  onions  and  fry  them  nearly  black,  add 
garlic  and  sage  leaves,  a couple  of  minced  tomatoes,  add  pepper  and  salt, 
and  let  the  whole  brown  in  the  oven;  stuff  the  egg-fruit  with  this  mixture, 
having  first  washed  the  salt  from  the  fruit,  and  dipping  them  in  oil.  Place 
the  stuffed  egg-fruit  in  a stewpan  with  a little  brown  gravy  and  braise 
them,  or  roast  them,  in  the  oven  in  oiled  paper  cases. 

Yaourti. — Place  some  milk  in  a bowl,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a day  or 
two  until  slightly  sour ; put  in  a few  drops  of  essence  of  bitter  almonds 
and  some  rennet  ; leave  it  to  turn  quite  sour  and  to  thicken,  and  then  serve 
with  plenty  of  sugar.  This  is  a similar  dish  to  our  Devonshire  junket. 

White  Cakes. — Put  into  a basin  some  lumps  of  butter,  mix  the  butter 
with  fine  white  sugar,  then  add  a pound  of  very  fine  Italian  flour ; work 
the  whole  into  a paste,  shape  the  paste  into  fingers  or  fiat  cakes,  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Eat  them  hot,  and  sprinkle  over  them  either  honey,  preserve, 
or  plain  white  sugar. 

Rice  Custard. — Take  a quart  of  m'lk,  a small  cupful  of  rice,  and  let  it 
simmer  on  a slow  fire  until  it  boils  ; add  sugar  according  to  taste,  and  when 
the  rice  boils  beat  up  two  yolks  of  eggs  with  the  hot  milk,  and  pour  slowly 
into  the  boiling  milk  anu  Ace,  mixing  until  it  gets  the  colour  of  custard. 
Turn  the  whole  into  a flat  glass  dish,  sprinkle  with  fine-ground  cinnamon, 
and  serve  either  cold  or  hot. 

Garlic  Sauce. — Bruise  in  a stone  mortar  three  or  four  heads  of  garlic, 
together  with  a few  pistachio  nuts  and  four  or  five  blanched  almonds; 
then  add  two  boiled  potatoes,  or,  if  you  do  not  like  potatoes,  soaked  bread 
will  do;  pound  all  well  together,  adding  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  stir 
vigorously  all  the  ingredients,  and  the  while  pour  in  some  olive  oil  and 
vinegar ; but  be  very  careful  not  to  pour  in  too  heavily  or  too  fast,  or  you 
will  turn  your  sauce  sour.  This  sauce  can  be  used  with  almost  any  kind 
of  fish  or  poultry. 

Boiled  Lamb. — First  prepare  a broth  made  from  the  intestines  of  an 
Easter  lamb,  adding  if  you  like  a little  gravy  beef  and  a few  herbs  Boil 
your  lamb,  and  before  serving  bring  the  broth  to  boiling  point,  and  throw  in 
three  or  four  eggs  which  have  been  previously  well  beaten  up  with  a 
whisk;  add  the"  juice  of  a lemon.  Throw  this  sauce  over  the  lamb  and 
decorate  with  sorrel  and  slices  of  lemon. 

Roast  Ham. — After  partially  boiling  a good  ham,  strain  it  and  let  it 
get  cold.  Then  put  a skewer  right  through  it  and  wrap  it  in  an  oiled  sheet 
of  paper.  Then  place  a layer  of  cut-up  carrots  and  onions,  a few  cloves 
and  a bay  leaf,  and  roll  the  whole  into  a second  paper ; then  tie  firmly  up 
with  string  and  roast  the  ham  and  serve  with  any  sauce  you  like, 

Resurrection  Cutlets. — Take  some  fine  tender  cabbage  leaves,  throw 
boiling  water  over  them  and  allow  them  to  cool.  Have  ready  some 
chopped  up  cold  meat  of  any  or  all  kinds  you  may  have  ; season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mixed  herbs  and  onions;  moisten  with  a little  meat  jelly 
or  thick  brown  gravy,  add  a little  lump  of  butter,  and  then  cut  the  stalks 
of  the  cabbage  leaves ; put  in  each  leaf  a table-spoonful  of  mincemeat ; 
fold  into  a flat  round  shape,  place  them  in  a stewpan  with  a little  butter, 
and  cover  up  the  saucepan  with  a napkin.  Let  the  contents  gently  stew 
until  done.  If  you  cannot  get  cabbage  leaves,  vegetable  marrow  leaves  will 
serve  as  well. 

Red  Mullets  in  Oil. — Choose  a few  medium-sized  red  mullets;  wash 
them  well  and  clean,  taking  out  the  insides;  throw  salt  over  them,  and 
rub  them  with  olive  oil  or  butter  ; put  them  into  a stewpan,  taking  care 
that  the  pan  has  been  well  rubbed  with  garlic,  and  also  oil,  to  prevent  the 
fish  sticking  to  it,  and  let  the  mullets  simmer.  From  the  insides  of  the 
li-h  prepare  a sauce  by  crushing  the  livers  up  with  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
vinegar,  and  oil ; bring  to  a boil  and  serve  over  the  fish. 
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Answers  10  cow. 

♦ 

H.  P.  wishes  to  know  the  publisher  of  the  Fairy  History 
and  Geography.  They  are  published  by  David  Stott,  370 
Oxford  Street,  W.  Probably  at  the  same  place  you  would  be 
able  to  get  the  Natural  History  for  which  you  enquire. 

North  Country  Angler  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  has  seen  the 
answer  which  “ A.  S.  B.”  and  “ W.  Jones,”  gave  to  “ I.  M.  S.” 
as  to  a picturesque  trout  stream,  and,  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation already  given,  my  north  country  friend  wishes  them 
to  say  from  whom,  or  by  what  means,  permission  can  be 
obtained  to  fish  the  streams  referred  to.  No  doubt  they  will 
comply  with  the  request,  especially  when  they  know  that  by 
so  doing  they  will  be  conferring  a boon  upon  a north  country 
angler  anxious  to  try  his  luck  on  the  streams  of  the  South. 
The  writer  says  he  could  in  return  give  some  information,  if 
desired,  respecting  many  of  the  Border  trout  streams. 

Frances  Browne  (Cambridge)  would  like  to  know  who  is 
the  author  of  “ Reminiscences  of  a Prima  Donna,”  a series 
of  short  stories  appearing  in  Sala’s  Journal.  Nomad  is  an 
English  lady  named  Mrs.  Crafton-Smith,  a novelist  who  has 
not  been  very  long  before  the  public,  but  who  has  already  won 
considerable  distinction  as  a writer  of  fiction.  As  you  tell 
me  that  your  mother  and  yourself  like  the  Prima  Donna 
stories  so  much,  and  that  you  are  both  anxious  to  read  more 
of  this  authoress,  I should  advise  you  to  ask  at  your  library 
for  “ The  Milroys,”  “ The  Railway  Foundling,”  and  “ Holly,” 
three  very  pretty  novels  she  has  written.  “ The  Milroys  ” is 
our  favourite. 

Anxious  (Devonshire  Street,  Queen  Square)  asks  if  I can 
tell  him  a cure  for  a red  nose,  which  must  be  caused  by  the 
cold  weather,  as  the  colour  only  appears  when  there  is  a wind 
blowing,  or  when  it  is  cold  ; and  enquires  if  there  are  any 
doctors  in  London  who  make  a speciality  of  improving  the 
nose.  I must  again  repeat  that  I am  not  a medical  man;  but 
I may  say  that  I have  been  told  steaming  the  face  often  cures 
a red  nose.  However,  do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  I cannot 
call  to  mind  for  the  moment  any  doctor  in  London  who 
makes  a speciality  of  treating  the  nose,  but  I fancy 
almost  any  medical  man  would  be  able  to  advise 
you  on  this  matter,  and  also  cure  you  of  spots  on  the 
face,  which  you  tell  me  you  also  suffer  from.  Still  another 
question  you  ask  me,  for  which,  good  Sir,  you  forget  to  put  a 
penny  in  the  slot,  in  the  shape  of  a second  coupon.  What 
trade  is  the  best  to  learn  ? Upon  my  word  I hardly  know  how 
to  advise  you,  except  to  warn  you  against  electrical  engineer- 
ing, which  calling  I have  been  told  is  already  overcrowded. 
If  I had  my  time  over  again,  I think  I would  go  in  for  the 
bookselling  trade  or,  better  still,  set  up  as  a newsvendor.  In 
the  latter  calling  I should  be  able  to  have  all  the  papers  in 
my  shop  without  the  expenditure  of  one  penny  piece,  be  able 
to  read  them  all,  and  return  all  the  copies  I was  unable  to 
vend  to  the  public,  to  the  publishers  of  the  respective  journals. 
Failing  your  choice  of  the  bookselling  or  newsvending  trade, 
why  not  give  a thought  to  high  class  cabinet  making,  or  ivory 
turning  ? Both  are  very  remunerative  trades,  as  experts  are 
always  sought  for. 

W.  Ernest’s  (Fulham  Court)  query  as  to  the  meaning  of 
classique  has  brought  forth  the  following  reply  from  L.  G.  M., 
(224,  Dalston  Lane,  N.E.).  “Your  correspondent  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  St.  Beuve’s  ‘ Causeries  du  Lundi,’  3rd 
Vol.,  where  he  will  find  the  word  exhaustively  dealt  with.  It 
is  a much  abused  one,  and  employed  by  many  people  who 
ought  to  know  better,  in  a haphazard  manner,  which  is  highly 
diverting.  The  edition  of  the  ‘ Causeries  ’ to  which  I make 
reference,  bears  date  October,  1850,  to  March,  1851,  pub- 
lished by  Gamier  Ereres.”  Thanks,  Mr,  L.  G,  M. 


Robin  (Looe,  R.S.O.,  Cornwall)  says  he  will  be  glad  if  I 
can  tell  him  where  to  obtain  some  good  comic  things  for 
drawing-room  recitations,  and  if  anything  new  in  that  way 
has  been  published  lately.  Yes,  I can  tell  you.  Write  to 
Messrs.  Routledge,  Warne,  or  Cassell’s.  All  these  publishers 
have  any  number  of  books  in  which  excellent  recitations  can 
be  found.  Don’t  read  my  “ Colonel  Quagg  ” — it  is  naughty. 
My  correspondent  kindly  tells  me  that  Sala’s  Journal  is 
much  appreciated  in  the  out-of-the-way  spot  in  which  he 
resides.  I am  exceedingly  gratified  to  know  that  our  yellow 
pennyworth  has  received  such  a warm  welcome  among  you. 
Make  it  warmer,  “ Robin,”  by  advising  all  your  Cornish  friends 

to  put  a penny  in  the . Enough  ! My  friend  Mr.  Gilbert 

is  frowning  at  me  in  a threatening  way  for  stealing  a line  from 
his  “ Mountebanks.” 

U.  S.  A.  (Paul  Street,  E.C.)  puts  the  following  query  to 
me  : “ What  is  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  me  to  get  to  New 
York  and  thence  to  Niagara  and  back  to  London  in,  comfort- 
ably ? Could  I do  it  in  a month  ? ” I have  not  been  to 
America  of  late  years,  and  have  little  knowledge  of  “fares  up- 
to-date,”  or  would  gladly  answer  your  question  as  to  c£ist  of 
the  trip  you  propose  ; but  you  could  certainly  do  it  in  a TitOnth. 
Write  to  Messrs.  H.  Gaze  and  Son,  142,  Strand,  London, 
enclosing  them  a stamped  wrapper  for  reply,  and  they  will 
forward  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

S.  J.  Adair  Fitzgerald,  the  author  of  that  charming  tale 
“ The  Wonders  of  the  Secret  Cavern,”  asks  me  a “ poser  ” 
when  he  says,  “ Do  you  know  who  introduced  tomatoes  into 
England  or  Europe,  and  when  ? ” I really  don’t  know  who 
introduced  the  tomato  into  England  or  Europe.  Ogilvie  and 
Annandale  assure  us  that  the  plant  is  an  annual,  is  a native 
of  South  America,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  Europe  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  not  brought  to  England,  I 
believe,  until  about  sixty  years  ago ; but  I won’t  commit 
myself  even  to  that  statement.  Beyond  this  I am  afraid  to  say 
anything,  for  I have  a shrewd  suspicion  that  “ S.  J.  A.  F.” 
wants  to  get  a rise  out  of  me,  and  found  a fairy  tale  upon  my 
discourse  upon  this  fruit ; and  I must  respectfully  but  firmly 
decline  to  figure  in  the  pages  of  his  next  volume  as  old  King 
Tomato,  or  some  similar  undignified  cognomen.  No,  no. 
I’ll  retire  into  my  secret  cavern  forthwith  ; and  catch  me  if 
you  can. 

Housekeeper  (Warwickshire)  begs  me  to  tell  her  of  any 
practical  work  on  American  cookery,  modern,  containing  such 
recipes  as  could  be  carried  out  by  an  intelligent  person  in  an 
English  kitchen.  Also  a similar  German  work.  The  best 
American  cookery  book  I know  of  is  “ The  Practical  House- 
keeper,” edited  by  Mrs.  Ellet  (Stringer  and  Townsend,  222, 
Broadway,  New  York)  ; and  there  is  also  a handy  volume 
entitled  “ American  Dishes,  and  How  to  Cook  Them,”  by 
an  American  lady,  which  is  distinctly  modern,  and  published 
by  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London.  Now  for  the  German 
“ Cookery  Bookery.”  By  all  means  get  “ German  National 
Cookery  for  English  Kitchens,”  published  by  Chapman  and 
Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.  It  is  a most  useful  work,  thoroughly 
practical,  and  no  nonsense  in  it. 

J.  V.  B.  (Reform  Club)  reproaches  me  mildly  for  having,  in 
the  brief  essay  on  American  cookery,  omitted  perhaps  the 
most  distinctively  American  dish  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  the 
American  breakfast.  He  alludes  to  the  celebrated  corn  beef 
hash,  which  is  served  at  every  New  York  restaurant,  from 
Delmonico’s  to  the  cheapest  bowery  eating  house,  and  from 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  to  the  humblest  boarding  house.  By 
the  way,  does  my  correspondent  know  that  the  generic  name 
for  what  we  call  a boarding  house  is  in  America  a “ hash 
house  ? ” I did  not  include  corn  beef  hash  in  my  American 
summary,  because  I think  the  compound  of  boiled  corn  beef, 
boiled  potatoes,  and  onions  all  chopped  fine,  a very  nasty  one. 
I prefer  the  English  bubble  and  squeak — but  rest,  perturbed 
spirit ! Rest,  “ J.  V.  B. ; ” ere  another  moon  has  come  and  gone 
you  shall  have  a whole  page  about  hash. 
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OOCTOMS  RECOMMEND 

REAST'S  PATENT 

INVIGORATO* 

■ CORSET 

For  Ladies,  Maids,  Girls,  and  Boys. 

Don’t  be  put  off  with  old 
shapes. 

Insist  upon  having  our  new 
long  waist.  If  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  the  drapers 
write  to  the  Patentee,  who 
will  send  them  carriage  paid, 
and  on  approval. 

Dr.  0.  KELLY,  L.R.C.P.  Edin,,  says: 

“ He  believes  it  is  the  best  invention  of 
the  kind  for  improving  the  carriage  and 
appearance  of  the  figure.” 


Sold  toy  all  Drapers. 


The. COUNTESS  of  SUFFOLK  says:  „ 

“I  think  them  such  very  good  stays,  and  those  Sold  tov  all  Dranera 
you  sent  for  my  daughter  answer  admirably.”  ^ 1 


PATENTEE : 

REAST,  15,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

PRICES.— Boys’ and  Girls’,  4/0;  Maids’,  5/6  ; Ladies’,  5/6,  6/6,  8/6, 12/9, 18/0,  22/6.  Pine  Wool— Child’s  5/6  • Bovs’  and  Girls 
7/6  ; Maids’,  8/6  ; Ladies’,  12/9.  Speciality —Long  waist,  8/6,  9/11,  12/9.  High  bosom,  7/11,  12/9.  Carriage  Free. 

For  gentlemen  a belt-corset  on  same  principle  is  made  to  order  in  single  coutiile  at  10/6  and  21/- 


■WJLTTTIETE). 


WANTED,  some  Home  Work,  such 
as  Copying  Documents,  &c. — 
Address,  Percy,  83,  Paradise  Road, 
Clapham. 

T1RENCH  LESSONS  by  Parisian 
T Lady.  Conversational  Classes. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Terms 
moderate. — 373,  City  Road. 

Respectable  youth  seeks 

employment  in  any  crunch  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  Good  re- 
ferences.— 2,  Hillside,  Wimbledon. 

•jl/TSS.  TYPEWRITTEN  from  Is. 
ill  1000  Words.  Reference.  Letters 
Dnly. — Mrs.  Morris,  317,  Lavender 
Hill,  S.W. 

nCHOOL  OF  MUSKETRY.— TO 
IJ  LET,  FURNISHED  (near  the 
Sea),  House  containing  three  Re- 
ception, seven  Bed,  Bath  Room, 
Kitchen,  usual  offices  ; large  Garden, 
Tennis  Lawn.  — Apply,  Paddock 
House,  Hythp,  Kent. 

Board  and  residence. 

Country  Housp,  private  family, 
no  children  ; convenient  for  Church, 
Post-office,  and  Rail ; an  hour  and 
a half  from  London.  Tennis, 
Garden,  liberal  table.  Terms,  25s. 
to  30s. — Berry  Grove,  Liss,  Hants. 

nRICKLEWOOD,  N.W.— APART- 
\j  MENTS  or  BOARD  and  RESI- 
DENCE. Private  family,  no  lodgers. 
Omnibus  and  Railways.  Plea=ant 
situation,  country  air;  Tennis  and 
Cricket. — Address,  “ Silvester,” 
Sala's  Journal,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


HOVE.  — APARTMENTS,  very 
comfortable,  splendid  view  of 
Sea,  good  cooking,  reasonable  terms. 
— 44,  Church  Road. 

nHARMING  HOME  in  healthy 
L village,  close  to  Doctor,  Post- 
office,  and  Church  ; large  Grounds, 
Conservatories,  Stabling ; footman 
kept;  late  dinner;  invalids  not 
objected  to ; highest  references. — 
D.,  Sala's  Journal,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


L1URNISHED  HOUSE  and  Two 
JT  Furnished  Cottages  TO  LET, 
all  beautifully  situated,  with  good 
Sea  View,  five  minutes  from  Beach, 
three  from  Church  and  Post-office. 
Prettiest  spot  on  the  South-West 
Coast.  Moderate  rent.— W.  R.  Salis- 
bury, Charmouth,  Dorset, 


A HOME  FROM  HOME  will  be 
A found  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
Wells,  Norfolk.  Established  1820. 
Quiet  Seaside  Village,  charming 
country,  splendid  invigorating  air, 
great  facilities  for  visiting  Norfolk 
Broads.  The  Town  of  Wells,  and 
specially  the  Crown  Hotel,  are 
strongly  lecommended  by  Clement 
Scott  in  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  2, 
1890. 

A COUNTRY  DOCTOR  requires 
A the  services  of  a Lady  to  take 
the  management  and  control  of  his 
house,  and  instruct  a little  boy 
aged  7.  Must  be  musical,  a good 
manager,  economical,  and  a needle- 
woman.—S°nd  applications  in  the 
first  place,  enclosing  rc-feiences, 
photo.,  and  salary  required,  to  Re- 
flex, care  of  Ferris  & Co.,  Whole- 
sale Druggists,  Bristol. 


DAMS6ATE.  Apartments, 
1 A reasonable. — St.  George’s  House, 
85,  St.  George’s  Hill,  West  Cliff 
Parade,  facing  sea. 


Burnham,  somerset.— 

APARTMENTS  cr  BOARD. 
Mrs.  Hooper,  Rosa  House.  Near 
Sea,  bracing,  restful.  Terms 
moderate. 


A LADY  is  anxious  to  recommem 
a good  PARLOURMAID,  witl 
whom  she  is  parting  under  excep 
tional  circumstances.  Tall,  ex 
perienced  in  her  work,  good  needle 
woman,  and  understands  care  o 
linen  and  plate.  Wages,  £25.— 
Apply  to  Mrs.  Crafton-Smith,  18 
Upper  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendisl 
Square. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


rpOOLE’S  THEATRE. — EVERY  EVENING  it  8.45,  J.  M 

JL  Barrie’s  new  Comic  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  WALKER,  LONDON.  Precede! 
Sv„„.VDAISY'S  ESCAPE.  Doors  open  at  7.30.  Box  Office  open  10  to  5.  MATINEi 
EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  2.  Doors  open  at  1.30. 

ESTABLISHED  18C8. 

THE  LIBERATOR  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

20,  BUDGE  ROW,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  £95,000. 

Five  per  Cent.  Paid  on  Shares  (£31  each).  Subscription  Shares  are  now  being 
issued.  For  terms  see  Prospectus.  FIVE  PER  CENT.  Paid  on  Special  Deposits 
of  £500  and  upwards  made  for  fixed  terms.  Deposits  of  £5  and  upwards  at  oue 
month’s  notice,  Four  per  cent. 


For  particulars  apply  to 


The  Secretary, 


SALA’S  JOURNAL. 
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NOTICES. 


In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  coi  respondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady 
helps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have  determined,  as  a 
way  cm  of  the  difficulty,  to  start  a “ Wanted  ” column.  In  this  our 
i umereus  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be: — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 


Sala’s  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will 
stand  as  an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of 
50- 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31.  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must 
be  made  payable  to  “ The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal , at  the  same 
address. 


Sala’s  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct 
from  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


will  be  paid  bp  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands ) in  ivliieh  the  deceased  teas  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  IS  DO,”  Bisks  Kos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell's  Advertising  Offices,  167, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents.— Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal 
requiring  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write 
to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope  " Patents.”  All  letters 
Will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


THE  DUKE’S  REPLY. 

Among  several  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu’s  bon  mots  the  following  one  is 
remarkable  for  displaying  the  genius  of  the  times.  Louis  XVI.  was  felici- 
tating him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health  ; “ for,”  said  the  king,  ‘‘  you  are 
not  young ; you  have  seen  three  ages.  ’ “ Rather,  replied  the  duke, 

“ three  reigns.”  ” Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  them  ? ” "Sire,”  was 
the  duke’s  remarkable  answer,  “ under  Louis  XIV.,  nobody  dared  to  say  a 
word;  under  Louis  XV.,  they  spoke  in  whispers  ; under  your  majesty,  they 
speak  loudly.” 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions; 
thertfi  re  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  io Sola's  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents.— With  every  enquiry  must  be 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  cut  rent 
number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  the  part  cut  of!  to  include  the  date  of  issue. 
This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  depart- 
ment must  have  " Answers,  G.A.S  ,”  written  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Correspondents  who  require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a 
separate  coupon  for  each  question  they  wish  answered. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their 
communications  to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to 
the  Editor's  private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  mat.ers 
relating  to  woman's  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  h ashions, 
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A MODEL  OFFICER. 

Frederick  Armand  da  Schicnbarg,  one  of  the  greatest  officers  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who,  by  bis  personal  merit,  raised  himself  higher 
than  any  man  of  his  time,  fer  he  was  Marshal  of  France,  geneialissimo 
of  the  troops  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  duke  and  grandee  of  Portugal, 
duke  and  peer  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  Everybody  knows  that  be  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  after  passing  that  river  on  horseback,  and  bringing 
up  a regiment  that  had  fallen  into  some  confusion,  with  all  the  vigour  and 
spirit  of  a young  man.  He  was  then  four  score  and  two,  and  yet  \ery 
hearty  and  active.  Nor  was  he  more  remarkable  for  his  military  accom- 
plishments than  for  his  polite  and  easy  behaviour.  He  was  wont  to 
say  that,  when  he  was  young,  he  conversed  with  old  men  to  gain  ex- 
perience’; and  when  he  was  old,  he  delighted  in  the  company  of  young  men 
to  keep  up  his  spirits.  He  was  in  nothing  more  distinguished  than  by  his 
disposition.  His  person  was  agreeable,  he  made  a fine  figure  on  horse- 
back, he  danced  and  walked  well,  and  was  so  far  from  feeling  any  of  the 
incommcdities  of  age,  either  in  body  or  mind,  that  in  point  of  dress, 
exercise,  and  sprightly  humour,  he  came  nothing  short  of  the  company  he 
kept.  The  winter  before  he  was  killed  in  Ireland,  he  was  walking  in  the 
park,  with  a number  of  young  officers  about  him,  and,  being  met  by  a 
grave  English  nobleman,  the  latter  could  not  help  telling  the  marshal  that 
he  was  surprised  to  see  him  in  such  company.  ‘Why  so,  my  lord,’ 
replied  Schomberg ; " don’t  you  know  that  a good  general  always  makes 
his  retreat  as  late  as  he  can  ? ” 
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7 ^ . across  the  Border.  Still,  the  honourable  gentleman  is  not  at 

CLOniCUtiP,  all  sure  that  absolute  closing  on  Sundays  would  be  an  equal 

T°TuM?..Tgv\\EESK--“PUBLIC-H0USES  VmW-S  THE  409  get  ^he  hou^sduri^1  which ^uWicT^hous^s^ar^open  reduced 

YOU  DON:T  SAY  so - BvSe^Ind  partner 4«  to  one  or  two  hours,  for  the  supply  of  table-beer  only.  Earlier 

PEOPLE  WORTH  READING  ABOUT.-Sir  E.  LAWSON,  Bart.  4 <8  dosing  during  the  week,  would  be  an  publi^ 

THF  EARLY  CLOSERS’  REPLY 49  is  absurd  — I am  quoting  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  t P 

™NDON  OT  TO  date-8.,5.  A.M.:  BREAKFAST  ON  houses,  as  in  London,  should  be  open  up  to  half-past  twelve 

BOARD  A PULLMAN.  By  G.  A.  S.  . . . ••••••  4 at  night.”  . 

THE  FATE  OF  HERBERT  WAYNE.  NEW  SERIAL  stoky.  These  remarks  are  certainly  not  liable  to  animadversion  on 

I By  E.  J.  Goodman 4 the  score  Qf  their  bigotry  or  intolerance— faults  which  seem 

'SKIRT  AND  SERPENTINE  DANCING  . _ • • • • ’ 4'5  aimost  inherent  among  the  ultra-advocates  of  teetotahsm.  At 
WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO  ? THE  RHINELAND.  No.  Xlii.  ^ ^ same  tim6)  it  js  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  observa- 

By  Reflex.  . , • • ; • 2?  tions  0f  the  honourable  member,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 

InswIr^TO^ORRESPOnSenTs:  Bv'g.'as'.  : : : . J S^alle  of  the  Labour  Representatives  in  the  New 

mm  rooKERY  ^S  RECIPES  Parliament,  betray  many  symptoms  of  crass  ignorance  of 

E?°KERY  AND  REC  . . English  social  life.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  if  the  report  of  his 

INSURANCE  NOTICE 432  utterances  in  the  Daily  Graphic  be  an  accurate  one,  thin  s i 

HOW  TO  TRAVEL  FREE  432  “ absurd  ” that  public-houses  should  be  open  until  half  an 

HOW  TO  TRAVEL  FREE  . hour  after  midnight.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  is 

A ~ p a member  of  a legislative  assembly  which,  m the  latter 

*1.,€L  part  of  every  session,  frequently  protracts  its  debates,  its 

• tdl  corn?  TArr’TFTT  dreary  speechifying,  its  squabbles,  and  its  downright  uproar, 

JM  TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK,  mt  untiltwo,  three,  four,  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; during 

the  whole  of  which  time  the  smoking-room  is  open  and 

J/*reT~'  ^ » honourable  gentlemen  may  comfort  themselves  with  any 

mTT_  TkTT'Bjrrk  quantity  they  like  to  consume  of  hot  whiskey,  or  hot  or  cold 

PUBLIC-HOUSES  Yersus  THE  PUMP.  of  theses. 

, , , , , Sion  no  member  can  be  admitted  after  two  a.m. ; but  there 

An  American  lady,  named  Willard,  has  calculated  that  there  js  n0  regulation  which  can  warrant  his  being  turned  out  ot 

are  enough  liquor-saloons  in  the  United  States,  to  form,  i cjub  wben  he  has  once  attained  entrance  thereto  ; whi  e, 

they  were  all  placed  in  juxtaposition,  a street  which  would  during  the  session,  the  great  political  clubs  keep  their  doors 
reach  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Are  the  saloons  which  n untd  tbe  House  adjourns. 

might  be  placed  all  in  a row  for  two  thousand  miles  to  be  on  stU1  harping  on  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  denunciation 

both  sides  of  the  streets,  Madam  ? The  statistical  lady  also  ^ w^at  jie  considers  to  be  “the  absurdity  of  keeping  public- 
states  that,  in  a certain  town  in  the  State  ot  Illinois,  a banker  s tm  half.past  twelVe  at  night,”  may  I ask  him,  if 

placed  his  private  mark  on  the  money  which  he  paid  out  to  t be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  population  of  London  is 

wage-workers  of  the  place  who  patronised  his  tirin  ; and  that  , approaching  five  millions  ; that  there  are  nearly,  if 

on  Monday  night,  of  the  seven  hundred  dollars  issued  and  -te  forty  theatres  in  the  metropolis;  that  there  are 

privately  marked,  over  three  hundred  came  back  to  the  ban  ma  scores  of  thousands  of  Londoners  who,  from  Royalty 
from  the  saloons  of  the  town.  . downwards,  are  very  fond  of  going  to  the  play  ; ar-1  that 

Next  to  Mrs.  Willard’s  somewhat  terrifying  figures  as  to  the  the  play  is  over,  a large  proportion  of  the  audience  are 

liquor  traffic  in  the  States,  it  might  be  expedient  to  place  the  ,,  t to  yearn  for  some  supper  ? In  very  many  cases 

views  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  explained  to  a journalist  w o ^ prefer  to  sup  at  a house  of  public  entertainment,  for 

lately  interviewed  him  in  the  interest  of  the  Daily  Graphic.  J R laudable  reason  that  they  do  not  wish  to  keep 
The  honourable  gentleman,  when  interrogated  on  the  subject  servants  up  to  a cruelly  late  hour  ; so  they  sup  out 

of  temperance,  said  that  what  he  would  like  to  see,  would  be  a d „et  hcime  by  the  last  ’bus,  and  let  them- 

Bill  giving  to  localities  the  option  of  closing  public-houses  iptpS  thdr  dwellings  by  means  of  the  bene- 

altogether ; or  of  introducing  the  Gothenburg  system.  He  latch  key.  Or,  if  they  dispense  with  the 

was  able  to  state  with  certainty  that  many  Scotch  pit-villages  f mties  offered  by  the  last  ’bus,  and  are  not  hungry 

would  prefer  the  entire  closing  of  public-houses;  but  he  can-  , for  a sh-down  supper,  at  least,  in  a multitude  of 

didly  admitted  that  such  a course  might  be  less  popular  m . . ® they  want  a gjass  Qf  beer,  or  of  something  else  of  a 

England.  Again,  asked  whether,  supposing  the  passing  ot  a ^ kinG  hot  or  cojd(  according  to  the  season,  with 

Local  Option  Bill  to  be  at  present  impracticable,  he  would  be  a biscuit,  or  a bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  a sandwich  ; 

willing  to  support  the  cause  of  temperance  in  some  other  way,  v then  the  men  light  up  their  pipes,  and  with  mother  and  the 
say  by  Sunday  closing,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  answered  cer-  contentedly  trudge  home.  If  the  public-houses  were 

tainly ; ” only  an  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  t e open  tdl  half-an-hour  after  midnight,  I should  very  much 

difference  between  English  and  Scotch  habits.  Scotland  has  r know  at  what  hour  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  would  seek  to 

had  Sunday  closing  for  a long  time  ; and  according  to  Air.  . h licensed  victuallers  to  bar  their  doors  in  the  faces 

Keir  Hardie,  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  works  very  well  compel  uie 
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of  hungry  and  thirsty  thousands;  or  whether,  to  suit  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  peculiar  views  as  to  preventing  the 
people  from  having  any  supper  or  any  alcholic  refreshment 
whatsoever  in  a licensed  house  after  midnight,  it  might  be 
better  to  close  the  playhouses  altogether  ? 

As  regards  the  closing  of  public  houses  on  Sundays  I have 
my  own  views,  which  diametrically  differ  from  those  of  the 
Scotch  Labour  Representative.  That  the  Forbes- Mackenzie 
Act  has  abrogated  a good  deal  of  what  may  be  called  open- 
air  Sunday  drunkenness  in  large  Scottish  towns,  I unhesitat- 
ingly admit ; but,  so  far  as  I have  learned  from  trustworthy 
informants,  Scotch  Sabbath-closing  has  led  to  a frightful 
amount  of  secret  tippling ; and  it  was  a representative  in  Par- 
liament of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  some  thirty  years  ago,  who  was 
wont  humorously  to  say  that  if  it  were  possible  to  blow,  in 
the  streets  of  Glasgow,  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  on  the 
Sabbath,  a magic  horn,  which  would  irresistibly  summon  into 
the  street  the  people  who  were  getting  blind  or  raving  drunk 
on  whisky  at  their  own  homes,  the  thoroughfare  would  in 
twenty  minutes  or  so  be  filled  with  a compact  crowd  of  topers. 
Matters  may  have  mended  in  this  respect  in  the  course  of  a 
generation ; and  I should  rejoice  to  learn  from  any  of  my 
Scottish  correspondents,  that  working  men  in  the  North  are  not 
apt  to  carry  home  on  Saturday  night  quantities  of  beer  and 
whiskey  sufficient  to  become,  if  not  downright  “ fou,”  at  least 
to  get  an  abundant  “drappie  in  the  ee,”  in  the  course  of 
Sunday. 

I have,  moreover,  the  hardihood  to  repeat,  that  which  I 
have  been  affirming  in  public  for  more  than  forty  years— that 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  public-houses  should  be  closed 
at  all  on  Sunday,  after  one  p.m.  I would  not  have  them  open 
until  the  hour  that  I have  named  ; for  the  reason  that  I hold 
that  the  working  man  is  entitled,  if  he  be  not  a church-goer, 
to  have  a good,  long  rest  on  Sunday  morning  ; and  that  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner  time,  he  has  no  kind  of  need  for 
any  alcoholic  drink  whatsoever.  The  children,  of  course,  will 
go  to  church  or  chapel ; and  so  will  the  house-mother ; al- 
though  her  time  on  the  Sunday  forenoon  is  naturally  very 
much  taken  up  by  tidying  the  children  and  cooking  the 
dinner.  I mean  cooking  it  herself ; for  I am  aware  of  few 
more  clumsy,  stupid,  and  wasteful  ways  of  feeding  than  that 
of  putting  a piece  of  meat  over  some  potatoes  or  a pudding 
in  a dish,  and  sending  it  to  the  bakehouse.  I am  in  favour 
of  a perfectly  free  Sunday,  less  one  restriction.  Go  to  church, 
or  to  chapel,  by  all  means,  if  you  are  that  way  inclined.  If 
y°u  are  not>  don’t  be  a hypocrite;  but  read  your 
Sunday  paper  or  smoke  your  Sunday  pipe,  or  chat 
with  your  neighbours  until  the  clock  has  struck  one. 
To  keep  the  “ pubs  ” closed  until  that  hour  is  in  the  first 
place  an  act  of  decent  respect  towards  that  very  large  section 
of  the  community  who  do  attend  Divine  Service  ; and  it  is, 
furthermore,  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  overworked  publicans,  bar- 
maids, and  barmen,  who  need  and  deserve  quite  as  much  as 
their  customers  do,  the  good  long  Sunday  morning’s  rest, 
which  I have  recommended  to  the  working  classes. 

As  the  law  stands  at  present  in  London,  the  public-houses 
which  open  at  one  p.m.,  are  bound  to  shut  their  doors  again 
at  three  p.m.,  and  keep  them  shut  till  six.  After  that  hour 
the  publicans  may  serve  their  customers  until  eleven  p.m.  I 
contend  that  the  closure  of  licensed-houses  from  three  to 
six  p.m.  is  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a most  cruel  and  unjust 
proceeding.  The  time  between  three  and  six  is  precisely  that 
during  which  the  people  at  large  are  most  addicted  to  taking 
their  walks  or  their  drives  abroad,  and  enjoying  that  cheerful 
recreation  to  which  they  have  an  indefeasible  right.  If  it 
be  considered  indecorous  that  licensed-houses  should  be  kept 
open  during  the  hours  of  afternoon  service,  may  I be  allowed 
to  inquire,  whether  it  can  be  at  all  decorous  to  open  the 
public-houses  and  the  restaurants  during  the  hours  of 
evening  service  ? 

Is  not  the  period  between  six  and  eleven  p.m.  on  Sundays  as 
worthy  of  respect  as  that  between  three  and  six  ? Is  hu- 
manity exempt  from  the  contingency  of  being  hungry  or  thirsty 
between  three  and  six  p.m.  on  a Sunday  as  well  as  a week  day  ? 


You  may  tell  me  that  this  Sunday  closure  tends  to  give  addi- 
tional rest  to  public-house  employes.  I answer  that  the  rest  and 
the  facilities  for  going  to  church  or  chapel  before  one  p.m.  are 
amply  sufficient ; but,  if  it  come  to  the  question  of  rest,  I have 
something  pertinent  to  say.  What  Sunday  rest  is  conceded 
to  club-servants  ? When  I was  young,  I knew  a great  deal 
more  about  taverns,  perhaps,  than  I ought  to  have  done  ; but  I 
at  least  studied  them  from  the  social  and  picturesque,  as  well 
as  from  the  convivial  point  of  view ; and  it  is  two-score  years 
since  I wrote  in  Charles  Dickens’s  “ Household  Words  ” a 
series  of  essays,  called  “ Phases  of  Public  Life.”  The  illus- 
trious English  writer  who  was  my  Master  in  Letters,  and, 
from  my  boyhood  until  his  death,  my  kind  and  generous 
friend,  was  assuredly  no  foe  to  Temperance.  He  was  not 
ascetically  abstemious.  He  would  take  his  champagne  or 
his  madeira,  or  sip  his  liqueur-glass  of  orange-brandy,  or,  as 
a “nightcap,”  his  tumbler  of  hot  gin-punch,  and  smoke  his 
cigar,  but  always  in  the  strictest  moderation ; and  while 
no  public  man  recognized  more  fully  than  he  did  the  evils  of 
drunkenness,  or  tried  more  energetically  to  diminish  those  evils 
by  precept  and  by  example,  he  allowed  me  to  draw,  in  the  perio- 
dical which  he  conducted,  a number  of  pictures  of  public- 
house  life  in  London,  which  very  probably  were  clumsy 
enough,  but  which  were  assuredly  faithful  transcriptions  of 
conditions  of  Metropolitan  existence,  which  I had  most  care* 
fully  observed  and  noted. 

In  the  same  journal  I subsequently  wrote  a series  of  papers 
on  the  analagous  subject  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  in 
London;  and  although  I have  just  now  no  means  at  my  dis- 
posal for  referring  to  the  articles  in  question,  I should  be 
much  surprised  if  my  views  on  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people,  or  on  the  manner  in  which  Sunday  ought  to  be  kept, 
have  materially  altered  since  the  year  1851.  Naturally, 

I have  little  to  do  with  the  “ pub  ” nowadays  ; save  when,  on 
our  Sabbath  Saturday,  we  are  taking  a rural  drive  and  pull 
up  at  some  little  village  inn  for  refreshment.  I remember- 
that,  in  my  youth,  there  were  scores  of  cosy  little  clubs 
which  were  held  at  tavern  parlours,  and  some  of  the  foremost 
painters  of  the  last  two  generations — Clarkson  Stanfield, 
William  Telbin,  David  Roberts,  and  John  Wilson  among 
them — did  not  think  that  they  derogated  from  the  dignity  of 
their  profession  by  “using”  the  coffee-room  of  a tavern,  by 
the  sign  of  “ The  Sol’s  Arms,”  at  Camden  Town  ; while  men 
of  letters  foregathered  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  “ Bedford 
Head,”  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  or  in  that  of  “ The 
Albion,”  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Albert  Smith  might  frequently 
be  seen  “spending  their  evenings.”  Finally,  in  the  Strand, 
nearly  opposite  Somerset  House,  there  was  a genuine  “ pub,” 
called  the  “ Red  Lion,”  to  which  journalists  were  allowed 
admission  throughout  the  entire  night. 

All  this  has  of  course  been  altered.  This  is  an  a^e  of 
affectations  and  shams  and  grandiose  clubs,  where,  in  the 
smoking-room,  your  requirements  are  brought  you  on  a silver 
plateau  by  a servant  in  livery.  I belong  myself  to  about 
half  a dozen  clubs ; and  although  I rarely  make  use  of  them, 
being  old  and  infirm,  and  having  a comfortable  home  of  my 
own,  I never  enter  the  coffee-room  or  the  smoking-room  of  a 
club  between  three  and  six  on  a Sunday  afternoon  without 
feeling  a vague  sensation  of  shame.  I can  order  my 
gin  - sling,  my  brandy  - and  - soda,  or  my  lemon  squash  ; 

I can  smoke  my  cigar  and  fill  my  case  with  prime 
havanas  ; I can  dine,  if  I choose  to  dine  early, 
and  if  I have  a mind  to  play  billiards  I can  indulge  in  that 
fascinating  game ; in  fact,  I can  take  my  fill  of  physical  enjoy- 
ment during  the  hours  when  the  doors  of  the  public-houses 
are  inexorably  shut  in  the  faces  of  the  working  classes.  And 
this  is  why  I maintain  that,  although  for  the  sake  of  rest  and 
respect  to  church  or  chapel-going  people  the  public-houses 
ought  to  be  closed  till  one  p.m.  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  cruel  and 
unjust  to  shut  them  up  between  three  and  six,  when  people 
who  are  not  bona  fide  travellers,  but  simply  folks  making  holi- 
day, are  out  and  about  all  over  London  and  the  suburbs,  and 
want  something  to  eat  and  drink.  G.  A.  S. 


Self  and  Partner’s  heartiest  congratulations  to  Sir 
Edward  Lawson,  Bart.,  Sir  Horace  Townsend  Farquhar, 
Bart.,  and  Sir  Frederick  Seager  Hunt,  Bart.  We  shrink 
from  congratulating  Baron  Schroder  on  his  elevation  to  a 
baronetcy,  for  the  reason,  that  before  the  new  List  of 
Honours  was  published,  we  had  never  heard  of  the  gentle- 
man with  the  German  name;  but,  with  a light  heart  we 
may  felicitate  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett,  Sir  John  Blun- 
dell Maple,  Sir  William  Smith,  and  Sir  Douglas  Straight 
on  the  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred  on  them  by  Her 
Majesty.  In  particular,  Self  lifts  his  hat  and  Partner 
« bobs  ” to  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  Huxley,  D.C.L., 
who  has  just  been  admitted  a member  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 


The  marriage  of  Mr.  Henry  Aubrey  Coventry,  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  Henry  Coventry,  with  Miss  Mary  Miles,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Miles,  of  Burton  Hill,  Malmesbury,  which  was 
celebrated  at  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Walton  Street,  was  a very 
quiet  wedding,  as  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  the  bride  s mother, 
only  the  very  near  relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
present.  The  bride,  who  was  attired  in  a dress  of  ivory  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  Point  de  Flandres  and  orange  blossoms, 
was  given  away  by  her  father ; she  also  wore  as  jewels  a 
double  row  of  fine  pearls  with  a diamond  heart,  the  gift  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  a diamond  star,  given  by  her  father.  The 
newly  married  pair  spent  their  honeymoon  at  Strathfieldsaye, 
which  has  been  lent  to  them  for  the  occasion  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Wellington. 


The  conferring  of  the  pallium  on  Dr.  Vaughan  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory  was  naturally  regarded  as  a most  im- 
portant event  by  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community. 
Every  seat  in  the  sacred  building  was  occupied,  and  a note- 
worthy feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  every  Order— Dominican,  Jesuit,  and 
Benedictine ; the  white-cloaked  fathers,  and  the  black-robed 
priests;  the  ecclesiastic  who  had  grown  grey  and  bent  in 
service,  and  the  beardless  youth  with  eye  undimmed  and 
ardour  unchecked.  The  scene  was  especially  impressive 
when  the  dignified  Archbishop-elect  walked  the  whole  length 
of  the  nave,  blessing  the  people  as  he  walked.  Every  sound 
was  hushed,  every  knee  was  bent,  every  head  was  bowed. 


It  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  the  investiture  of  the 
pallium  is  to  be  seen  in  England,  and  it  was  hardly  a matter 
for  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  necks  craned  and  eyes  raised  in 
order  to  watch  the  Archbishop-elect  on  his  knees  before  the 
Primate  of  Trebizond,  who  had  come  from  across  the  seas  to 
invest  his  brother  prelate  with  the  token  of  spiritual  power. 


The  history  of  the  pallium  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  by  whom  it  was  originally  worn.  It  sub- 
sequently became  a Papal  prerogative,  and  as  such  is  conferred 
on  patriarchs,  primates,  metropolitans,  or  archbishops.  The 
vestment  is  a scarf  or  band  worn  like  a collar  around  the  neck. 
It  is  the  work  of  nuns,  and  is  made  of  perfectly  white  wool, 
taken  from  lambs  which  are  yearly  offered  and  blessed  on  the 


festival  of  St.  Agnes  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
in  the  church  dedicated  to  her  memory  in  the  Nomantan  Way 
in  Rome. 

The  Waterman’s  Regatta  to  be  held  at  Richmond  to-day 
(Wednesday)  should  prove  a source  of  attraction  to  those 
who  delight  in  an  Aquatic  Fete.  The  day’s  water  frolic  will 
be  supplemented  by  an  evening  illumination  and  a grand  dis- 
play of  fireworks.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  and  the 
Princess  May,  who  at  all  times  have  been  desirous  to  for- 
ward the  interests  of  the  town  of  Richmond,  have  consented 
to  be  present  at  the  Regatta  and  to  remain  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  river  and  firework  display,  which  they  will  view 
from  the  grounds  of  Buccleuch  House. 


Some  people  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Festival  of  the 
Three  Choirs  has  another  aim  and  end  beside  music.  For 
considerably  over  a hundred  years  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford  have  profited  by  the  money  raised  at  the  Festivals 
held  on  succeeding  years  at  the  cathedral  city  of  each  diocese. 
The  expenses  of  the  Festival  are  guaranteed  by  the  stewards, 
who  are  reimbursed  in  a great  measure  by  the  sale  of  tickets  for 
seats ; but  collections  are  made  at  the  doors  of  the  cathedral, 
all  of  which  goes  to  the  charity.  So  generous  have  been  these 
donations,  and  so  well  have  the  Festivals  been  attended,  that, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  other  diocesan  charities,  the 
average  sum  of  £37  has  been  bestowed  on  each  widow,  and 
^28  upon  each  orphan. 

Gloucester,  which  is  the  chosen  place  for  the  Festiv.al  this 
year,  has  a somewhat  unusual  and  novel  attraction  to  offer 
in  the  shape  of  a work  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Rosalind  Ellicott, 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Miss  Ellicott’s  well- 
known  musical  talent  will  assure  her  hearers  of  masterly 
treatment  of  her  subject— the  setting  of  Lewis  Morris’s  ‘-The 
Birth  of  Song.”  Another  expression  of  local  talent  will  be 
found  in  “ Gethsemane,”  a cantata  by  Mr.  Lee  Williams,  the 
organist  of  the  Cathedral.  “Job,”  a cantata  by  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry,  and  a setting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  from  Dante’s 
“Purgatorio”  by  Professor  Bridge,  are  also  new  works  which 
will  be  given  for  the  first  time  at  the  Gloucester  Festival. 
With  all  the  Schools  of  Music  in  England,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  some  wonderment  that  we  turn  out  so  few  lady 
composers.  There  are  too  many  lady  musicians  always  ready 
to  perform  on  the  piano,  and  occasionally  on  the  violin  ; but 
musical  composers  of  note  among  the  fair  sex  are  lamentably 
scarce.  England  can  well  do  with  a few  more  Miss  Ellicotts 
and  a few  more  Miss  Hope  Temples. 


Now  that  a Cabinet  has  been  formed,  may  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  a Bill  shall  be  brought  in  the  House  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  Control  of  Household  Music  ? Two  or 
three  families  in  one  street,  who  indulge  for  hours  every  day 
in  playing  on  the  pianoforte,  or  the  violin,  or  warbling  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  and  yet  still  keep  their  windows  wide 
open,  can  make  that  street  hideous  to  their  less  musically 
inclined  neighbours;  and,  moreover,  may  very  seriously 
interfere  with  the  occupation  which  is  their  livelihood. 


There  should  certainly  be  some  law  passed  to  the  effect 
that  all  those  persons  who  wish  to  sing  and  play  within  their 
houses  should  be  obliged  to  first  shut  up  the  windows  of  the 
room  in  which  they  are  performing ; and  that  professors  of 
music  and  singing  who  have  to  earn  their  living  by  taking 
pupils  into  their  houses,  and  all  schoolmistresses  who  have 
more  than  one  piano  in  their  establishment  to  be  manipulated 
hour  after  hour  by  unskilful  fingers,  should  be  compelled  to 
either  live  in  detached  residences,  or  make  their  walls  sound- 
proof. 

Whether  music  and  singing  be  rendered  in  a practised  or 
unpractised  fashion  by  the  performers,  it  is  none  the  less 


torture  for  neighbours  to  listen  to  continuously.  One  can  at 

once  “ move  on  ” street  musicians  who  interfere  with  your 
work  or  cause  you  any  annoyance,  but  it  is  impossible  to  act 
in  the  same  manner  towards  your  neighbour’s  household 
music.  All  one  can  do,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  to 
swear — and  bear  it. 


The  year  before  last  we  lived  at  West  Brighton,  in  a 
furnished  house,  for  a few  months,  and  were  nearly  driven 
crazy  by  a piano  that  was  always  on  the  tinkle  at  the  next 
house,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  sometimes  ten  at  night. 
The  whole  family  used  to  take  turns  at  the  instrument. 
Although  we  were  frequently  rendered  ill  from  that  continuous 
music,  and  were  financially  the  losers  through  it,  as  there  were 
some  days  when  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  get  the 
necessary  quiet  in  which  to  write,  we  had  no  redress.  We 
could  not  “ move  it  on ; ” and  we  had  to  pay  rent  for  a house,  the 
value  of  which  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  next  door  to  an  intolerable  nuisance. 


Our  present  street  is  of  a decidedly  musical  order,  although 
our  neighbours  do  not,  like  Tennyson’s  brook,  “ go  on  for  ever  ” 
at  their  vocal  and  instrumental  exercises  ; but  if  only  there 
could  be  a law  to  compel  them  to  close  their  windov/s  the 
while  they  sing  and  play  the  particular  district  of  Brighton 
in  which  we  live  for  a part  of  the  year  would  be  very  much 
more  a paradise  to  us  than  it  is  at  present.  We  have  some- 
times thought  of  sitting  our  typewriting  operators  on  the 
balconies  of  our  two  bow  windows,  and  of  dictating  to  them  in 
strident  tones  for  the  eight  hours  a day  we  work  ; but  we  fear 
we  should  be  soon  taken  into  custody  for  annoying  our  neigh- 
bours and  creating  a nuisance,  and  however  kind  and  lenient 
the  Brighton  magistrates  might  be — we  hear  they  are  all  very 
good  fellows — we  have  no  wish  to  figure  before  them  in  the  an- 
tiquated Brighton  Police  Court,  or  in  those  future  Halls  of 
Justice  which  are  shortly  to  be  built — at  least,  not  until  we 
have  settled  ourselves  more  firmly  as  real  Brighton  residents, 
as  then  we  should  be,  perhaps,  allowed  out  on  bail. 


Partner  has  to  thank  a kind  friend  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
for  sending  her  an  old  number  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  full 
of  most  interesting  lore,  and  suitable  to  the  reading  public 
of  the  British  fare  in  the  Georgian  era,  and  none  the  less 
acceptable  to  those  in  the  Victorian  era. 


A new  mineral  water-sulphur  spring  has  been  opened  by 
the  Countess  of  Cromartie  at  Strathpeffer  Spa  in  the  Ros- 
shire  Highlands.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  about 
a thousand  visitors.  The  new  spring  is  to  be  known  by  its 
geographical  name,  the  “ Cromartie  Challes,”  in  honour  of 
the  Countess,  who  so  gracefully  performed  the  opening 
ceremony,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  its  foreign  rival  of 
that  name.  It  is  credited  with  being  the  most  powerful 
cold  sulphur  water  known  in  the  British  Isles,  its  only 
rival  on  the  Continent  being  that  of  “ Challes,”  near  Aix- 
les-Bains,  in  Savoy. 


The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Nye  Chart  lias  been  proved,  and 
the  fact  that  the  net  value  of  the  personal  (-state  was  close 
uPon  £?>7>000  is  a g°od  criterion  that  catering  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public  at  Brighton  can  be  made  a profit- 
able concern.  A conspicuous  feature  in  the  terms  of  the 
will  is  the  thoughtfulness  displayed  by  the  deceased  lady 
in  providing  for  different  members  of  her  family  and  others. 
For  several  of  these  there  is  a fixed  sum  to  be  paid  each 
week  during  their  lifetime,  with  an  acceptable  amount,  in 
addition,  on  December  25th  in  each  year.  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Nye  Chart  during  her  long  association 
with  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  knew  that  she  was  a very 
charitable  lady — one  who  loved  to  do  good  by  stealth.  Her 
will  is.  characterized  by  the  same  considerate  forethought.  In 
a word,  it  is  what  might  be  termed  a motherly  will. 


The  Hove  Commissioners  are  merciful  to  their  policemen. 
For  the  sultry  weather— and  it  has  been  sultry  lately  beyond 
all  question— the  Hove  “peeler”  is  fitted  out  with  a white 
helmet  and  a short  serge  tunic.  Robert,  in  his  summer  head- 
gear,  looks  quite  unique,  don  t you  know!  He  must  be  the 
envy,  if  not  of  the  nursemaids,  at  least  of  his  brother  “ peeler  ” 
over  the  border.  The  Brighton  authorities  have  not  thought 
fit  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Consequently  the  bewildered  visitor 
is  now  enabled  to  distinguish  between  Brighton  and  Hove. 


Within  the  past  few  days  Brighton  has  lost  another  of  her 
leading  public  men.  With  almost  painful  suddenness  Aider- 
man  Soper,  the  ex-Mayor  of  that  town,  has  passed  away,  in 
what  may  be  described  as  the  prime  of  life.  It  was  while 
away  on  a holiday  in  Scotland  that  the  sad  event  occurred. 
Less  than  a fortnight  before,  the  late  Alderman  had  been 
present  at  the  wedding  of  his  son  at  Brighton,  and,  after  the 
consummation  of  this  happy  event,  he  had,  in  company  with 
his  wife,  gone  away  in  the  hope  of  renewing  his  health,  which 
was  impaired  through  overwork.  But  the  attempt  was 
unfortunately  in  vain. 


The  late  ex-Mayor  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
fellow  townsmen.  He  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
the  largest  tradesmen  in  Brighton,  a position  he  had  attained 
by  indomitable  perseverance.  The  late  Alderman , as  a young 
man,  was  said  to  have  been  fired  with  an  ambition  that,  in 
his  case  certainly,  did  not  o'er  leap  itself.  He  was  the  first 
telegraph  clerk  at  the  Brighton  Railway  Station,  but  later  on 
he  gamed  experience  as  a draper  in  a leading  drapery 
establishment.  On  the  day  that  he  married  his  first  wife 
more  than  thirty  years  since,  he  opened  a little  shop  in  North 
Street,  and  since  that  time  his  assiduous  attention  to  business 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  concern  until  now 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  town,  and  enjoys  a 
reputation  that  is  not  confined  to  Brighton  or  its  environs. 


It  was  not  until  1877  that  the  late  ex-Mayor  found  time  to 
devote  himself  to  public  affairs,  but  from  that  time  forward 
he  displayed  a great  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Brighton,  and  his  Mayoralty  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a complete  success.  One  of  the  last  functions  that  he  attended 
as  Mayor  was  the  driving  of  the  first  pile  by  his  wife  (the  then 
Mayoress),  of  the  new  pier  now  in  course  of  construction 
near  the  Aquarium. 


There  are  few  men  in  Brighton  at  the  present  time  who  can 

claim  to  know  more  concerning  the  history  of  the  town its 

growth  from  a struggling  fishing  village,  its  government  by 
I own  Commissioners,  its  development  into  a municipal,  and, 
later  on,  a county  borough,  and  its  marvellous  popularity 

during  the  last  thirty  years  as  a fashionable  watering  place - 

than  Mr.  J.  G.  Bishop,  the  respected  proprietor  of  the  Brighton 
Herald.  In  an  early  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bishop  was  preparing  a new  edition 
of  his  most  interesting  book,  “Brighton  in  the  Olden  Time, 
with  Glances  at  the  Present.”  This  is  now  issued,  and  both 
Self  and  Partner  are  delighted  with  the  copy  which  has 
been  forwarded. 


Although  Mr.  Bishop  cannot  claim  to  be  the  only 
compiler  of  a history  of  Brighton,  still  he  has  every  reason  to 
be  fully  satisfied  with  his  share  in  the  work.  He  has 
marshalled  his  facts  with  masterly  skill,  and  there  is  associated 
with  the  work  that  literary  touch  which  lends  an  additional 
charm.  Mr.  Bishop  is  not  a novice  in  the  art  of  writing,  and 
wilting  attractively.  He  has  been  a journalist  for  more 
years,  perhaps,  than  he  cares  to  remember ; but  in  looking 
back  over  his  long  and  honourable  career,  he  has  the  satis^ 
faction  of  knowing  that,  in  his  own  especial  way,  he  has  done 
something  towards  promoting  the  universal  interest  which 
for  years  has  centred  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
Queen  of  Watering  Places. 


August  27,  1892. 

The  desirability  of  making  our  parks  and  open  spaces  as 
attractive  as  possible  to  the  masses  is  indisputable.  In  tins 
respect  the  London  County  Council  prove  themselves  to  be 
excellent  caterers.  Take  Battersea  Park  as  an  example.  It  is 
a veritable  people’s  park,  and  yet  it  can  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  among  the  many  in  London.  W ander  here 
on  a Saturday  afternoon  and  you  are  delighted  at  the  outset  wit  1 
+lie  artistic  way  in  which  the  flower  beds  are  laid  out.  . I ie 
elect  is  more  than  pretty  ; it  is  grand.  There  are  paths  in  all 
directions,  and  through  the  overhanging  trees  you  catch  a 
rlimpse  of  the  extensive  lake  upon  which  the  pleasures  ot 
boating  can  be  enjoyed.  The  strains  of  music  in  the  distance 
denote  the  presence  of  a band,  and  in  a few  minutes,  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  leafy  avenue,  you  see  the  band-stand  surroundec 
by  a vast  crowd,  who,  as  you  draw  nearer,  you  observe  are 
far  from  being  composed  entirely  of  well-dressed  people.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  of  the  working  class  men,  women,  and 
children  ; but  how  intently  they  listen  to  the  selection  ot 
Irish  airs  that  is  being  played,  and  how  generously  they 
applaud  when  the  band  ceases  ! 


“ stationery  ” matter  is  one  of  such  general  interest,  we  a e 
only  too  glad  to  give  our  readers  his  letter  in  full : 

House  of  Commons  Library,  30  June,  1892. 
Dear  Sir —I  am  obliged  for  your  letter  calling  my  attention  to  the 
charge  made  for  " stationery  ” in  the  case  of  inland  postcards  (and  remind- 
ing me  of  our  voyage  in  1883).  , , 

For  some  years  past  I have  given  this  grievance  a prominent  place  in 
the  list  of  those  I have  drawn  up  for  redress.  It  happens  that  the  superior 
permanent  officials  at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  hold  the  view  that  the  halfpenny 
business  is  conducted  at  aloss-a  view  which  1 have  repeatedly  shown  t^ 
be  erroneous  And  so  they  obstruct  every  attempt  to  extend  the  use  ot 
postcards  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  gentlemen  have  far  too  much 
power,  both  in  framing  postal  regulations  and  in  dete™1Tf1^dmimsUa- 
the  Government  with  regard  to  proposed  reforms  1 he  ‘ tl^ed  In 

tion  of  the  department  sadly  requires  to  be  overhauled  and  “meadedm 
the  first  place,  a strong  independent  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common 
should  examine  the  existing  system  and  regulations.  In , the jsecond  place, 
the  Postmaster  General  should  be  a strong  man  with  liberal  tenancies 
and  he  should  have  a seat  in  the  Cabinet,  so  as  to  bring  his  influence  to 

bear  directly  upon  that  body.  _ 1 

Until  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  we  must  be  content  wi 
progress  and  fragmentary  reforms.  Nevertheless  the  public  has  already 
secured  33  out  of  the  60  reforms  which  were  inserted  in  the  list  I published 
five  years  ago.  Faithfully  yo^urs.j  Heaton. 


You  note  the  fact,  too,  that  in  different  portions  of  the  park 
ticket  is  being  played  ; but  there  is  one  particular  spot  where 
a dense  mass  has  congregated.  There  are  thousands 
looking  on  at  what  is  the  principal  match  of  the  after- 
noon. ° These  people  have  a double  advantage.  They  can 
sit  under  the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees  watching  the 
match,  and  at  the  same  time  participate  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  music  which  is  discoursed  at  no  great  distance  away.  It 
is  worth  while  to  mark  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd.  How 
closely  they  follow  the  game  ; how  ready  they  are  to  offer 
criticism,  not  always  too  complimentary  ; and  how  willingly 
they  testify  their  approval  of  good  play  ! lhey  are  working 
men  and  youths ; and  this  is  the  rational  and  pleasurable 
way  in  which  they  are  spending  their  weekly  half-holiday. 


Nor  docs  this  exhaust  the  attractions  of  this  admirable 
resort.  There  is  a space  for  lawn  tennis,  a “ ride  ” for  eques- 
trians, spacious  and  well-made  roads  for  the  carriage  folk, 
and  swings  and  other  delights  for  the  little  ones.  One  might 
almost  call  it  an  El  Dorado,  so  adequately  is  it  supplied  with 
those  things  which  tend  to  give  pleasure.  To  the  smoke- 
dried  Cockney  this  recapitulation  may  seem  a little  out  of  place. 
We  give  it,  however,  in  order  to  show  that  London  is  not 
behind  the  times  in  endeavouring  to  provide  some  pleasure 
for  the  teeming  masses  who  comprise  its  inhabitants. 


The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  that  Saturday  seems  to  be  the 
only  day  on  which  Battersea  Park  is  adequately  patronised 
by  the  masses.  Over  and  over  again  when  Self  and  Partner 
have  taken  an  afternoon  drive  there,  after  their  work  was 
done,  they  have  found  the  pretty  pleasaunce  only  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation ; but  on  the  road  to  the  park,  all  the  gin 
palaces  were  crammed. 

In  the  issue  of  Sala  s Journal  for  June  1 1 was  inserted  an  in- 
quiry from  ‘ ‘ Vindomis  ’ ’ asking  if  we  could  explain  why  no  charge 
was  made  for  the  paper  of  penny  postal  cards  in  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  and  Self  requested  his  kind  correspondents 
to  help  him  out  of  his  ticklish  bobbery,  as  the  post  offices  had 
failed  to  tell  him  the  cause.  As  a general  silence  upon  this 
matter  was  preserved  by  the  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal,  the 
indefatigable  “ Vindomis  ” determined  to  enlighten  us  himself. 
He  thereupon  applied  to  the  fountain  head,  by  writing  to  Mr. 
J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.  for  Canterbury,  who  takes  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  a voyage  from  Australia 
sometime  back.  This  gentleman  has  sent  “Vindomis  a 
most  courteous  reply,  a copy  of  which,  with  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton’s  permission,  he  forwards  to  us  for  publication  in  what 
he  kindly  calls  “ Sala’s  wonderful  little  paper.’;  As  this 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  communication  Mr. 

Henniker-Heaton  says  “the  Postmaster,G.ef;haiuiq0hU^eba 
a strong  man  with  liberal  tendencies,  and  he  should  have  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.”  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  who  is  the  new 
Postmaster-General,  is  reported  to  be  a strong  man  w 
liberal  tendencies,  and  he  is  a Cabinet  Minister. 

A reader,  who  imagines  that  Self  is  a kind  of  “ Inquire 
Within”  or  a “ Universal  Bureau  of  Knowledge,  asks  : 

••  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  there  is  nn  daily  cable  in  our  Morning  Papers  giving 
a summary  of  New  Zealand  news  ? We  have  telegrams  from  Russia,  Ger- 
many France,  Turkey,  &c  . &c„  but  from  far-away  New  Zealand-where 
1 daresay  many  others  beside  myself  have  dear  friends,  and  which,  at  all 
events,  is  colonised  by  as  warm-hearted  and  loyal  a people  as  could  be 

frmnd  anvwhere not  a line  ! All  the  information  we  have  a^  to  what  is 

passfng^her^must'of  necessity  be  six  weeks  old  before  we  g et  it.  and.  m 
Turn  our  opinions  on  the  same  reach  our  correspondents  three  months 
after  the  event,  when  the  details,  &c.,  have  probably  faded  from  their 
remembrance,  or.  almost  to  a certainty  from  their  interest 

•'Why  is  it?  The  New  Zealanders  devote  a portion  of  their  Journals 
daily  towhat  is  passing  in  the  Home  country  ; why  should  not  we  . Can 
it  be  a question  of  expense  ? Surely  not,  when  they  afford  it ! Let  us  be 
told  a little  less  about  Russia  and  Spain,  &c.,  and  spare  a corner,  even  a 
few  lines,  to  events  taking  place  in  our  own  loyal  colonies,  New  Zealand  in 

Pa'r'tiCmiaght  say  in  conclusion  that  Sala’s  Journal  goes  from  here  to 
Duneffin  every  week,  carrying  with  it  to  a dear  exile  general  items  of 
interest  told  in  your  own  chatty  style.  It  is  a link,  but  oh,  to  have  daily  news 
of  what  is  passrng  there,  and  to  know  that  they  are  thinking,  and  to  think 
that  they  know  that  you  too,  at  the  same  moment,  are  interested  in  w at 
interests  them  1 ” 

We  cannot  inform  our  correspondent  why  it  is  that  the 
majority  of  English  papers  do  not  give  us  “ up  to  date 
Australian  news,  and  Self  has  expressed  his  opinion  on  this 
matter  in  his  Dibbs  article  some  few  weeks  ago.  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  Morning  Post  give  us 
the  best  Australian  intelligence  that  we  have,  but  even  these 
papers  might  still  improve  their  space  devoted  to  matters  Aus- 
tralasian  by  acting  on  the  suggestion  our  correspondent  makes 
in  having  a daily,  instead  of  an  occasional,  cable,  giving  a 
summary  of  Antipodean  news. 

One  of  our  readers  writes  to  ask  where  he  can  obtain  a copy 
of  Canon  Fleming’s  sermon  preached  at  Sandringham, 
referred  to  in  this  journal.  Any  good  bookseller  should  be 
able  to  procure  it.  The  same  correspondent  goes  on  to 
say  : — - 

Noticing  your  incidental  mention  of  Madame  Malibran  in  » London  up 
to  Date/’  I may  mention  that  I have  a remarkabiy  fine  bust  of  that  ceie- 
brated  prima  donna,  in  white  marble,  executed  by  Dantau.  for  sale  at 
the  Dowdeswell  Galleries,  New  Bond  Street ; also  one  of  Madame  Grisi, 
by  the  same  eminent  artist.  These  are  really  beautifully  executed  works 
J art,  and  well  worth  seeing.  If.  through  your  ® l*rh“  °s 

both  of  these  should  be  sold.  I shall  be  happy  to  hand  you  /s  or  /xo,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund,  or  any  other 
charity  in  which  Self  and  Partner  may  be  interested. 


We  willingly  give  publicity  to  this  communication,  not  alone 
for  the  fact  that  our  Penny  Charity  will  be  benefited  by  the 
sale  of  these  busts,  but  because  we  feel  sure  there  are  many 
of  the  old  opera  frequenters  who  would  be  glad  to  buy  the 
counterfeit  presentments  of  the  above-named  “ divinities  ” if 
made  aware  that  they  remain  in  the  market. 


We  have  been  asked  to  give  help  to  writers  of  Braille  for 
the  blind.  It  can  be  easily  and  inexpensively  done  by 
amateurs  at  home,  and  is  so  much  needed  and  valued.  Any 
ladies  or  gentlemen  willing  to  help  can  have  full  particulars 
given  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Society,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  London,  or  by  Miss  Arnold, 
a blind  lady,  who  conducts  a lending  library  for  the  blind  at 
1 14,  Belsize  Road,  Hampstead. 


The  annual  conference  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
takes  place  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  early  in  September. 
A large  attendance  is  anticipated,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
proceedings  will  be  as  successful  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  to  Ireland  last  year,  or  Birmingham  the  year  before. 
Among  other  topics  that  will  come  under  consideration,  is  that 
of  an  educational  test  to  be  imposed  upon  those  wishing  to  be- 
come members  and  pupil-associates.  1 he  subject  has  already 
been  submitted  to  the  various  districts,  and  their  opinions 
and  suggestions  received.  That  examinations  will  eventually 
come  into  vogue  may  be  taken  for  granted  ; and  the  first 
person  to  be  plucked  were  he  to  appear  as  a candidate  would 
probably  be  Self,  whereas  Partner  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
pass  with  flying  colours  : black  and  yellow,  of  course.  The 
Institute  of  Journalists  had  better  exercise  a little  common 
sense.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  journalism.  A journalist 
is  not  made  by  test  examination  ; he  is  made  by  industry,  in- 
telligence, and  experience. 


A correspondent,  while  thanking  us  for  our  protest  against 
the  fee  system  at  some  of  the  London  theatres,  calls  attention 
to  another  tax  which,  to  his  mind,  is  even  more  exasperating, 
viz.,  the  cloak  room  fee.  He  argues  thus  : — 

" A man  pays  a shilling,  goes  to  the  gallery,  and  enjoys  the  play.  My 
coat  pays  sixpence,  hangs  on  a peg,  and  sees  nothing.  Could  anythin?  be 
more  out  of  proportion  ? I think  the  incoming  Government,  bent,  as  it  is 
reported  to  be,  on  abolishing  so  many  of  our  time-worn  institutions  might 
do  worse  than  turn  its  attention  to  the  abolition  of  a system  that  has 
caused  far  more  annoyance  and  vexation  of  spirit,  than,  let  us  sav  the 
established  Church  of  Wales.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  may  oblige ; but  it  is  open  to  doubt.  The 
fate  of  the  empire  does  not  exactly  depend  on  it. 

It  appears  there  is  a precedent  for  the  engagement  of  the 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  at  the  South  African  Exhibition 
at  Kimberley.  It  was  established,  says  a correspondent 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  same  band  with  him  to 
India.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  are  three  bands  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  one  for  each  of  the  depots  at  Portsmouth 
Plymouth  (or  Devonport),  and  Chatham.  By  the  way,  it  is 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  not  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
who  would  have  to  sanction  the  Kimberley  engagement. 

The  article  on  “ Cabmen  and  their  Fares  ” has  elicited  the 
information  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a time,  fare,  and 
distance  indicator.  It  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Rid^e 
Fuller,  and  Hupton  of  Brighton,  and  is  said  to  be  applicable 
for  cabs,  landaus,  railway  vans,  delivery  carts,  and  vehicles 
of  like  description.  Such  an  invention  is  certainly  one  that 
meets  a want,  and,  assuming  that  it  accurately  answers  the 
description  given,  it  should  be  the  means  of  preventing  many 
a misunderstanding.  J 

If  what  we  are  told  be  true,  the  newly  formed  Brighton  and 
Listnct  Footpaths’  Preservation  Society  will  soon  have  some 
work  to  do.  An  apparently  well  informed  correspondent  says 
^ ® ^ ^ Chichester  has  it  under  serious  consideration 
whether  he  ought  not,  in  his  own  interests,  to  close  his 


beautiful  park  at  Stanmer  to  the  public,  and  refuse  them  the 
privilege  of  wandering  about  at  their  own  sweet  will  and 

dinbtUJJl'  AIf  SUCh  f thing  Were  t0  haPPen,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly  deprive  a large  number  of  persons  of  the  enjoyment 

t,  a™alk  or  dnve  through  this  lovely  demesne.  It  is  so  situated 

threV^056  llh  a JrUirnr yi  fr°m  BnShton  can  approach  it  from 
three  equally  delightful  routes.  The  walk  through  the  park 

is  also  very  enjoyable,  and  since  the  present  earl  has  foregone 

°f/?Lnngurnd  keePinS  Same  in  his  woods,  and 
instead  allowed  the  public  to  roam  where  they  pleased,  the 
enjoyment,  has  been  still  further  enhanced.  Self  and 
artner,  in  the  cool  of  a summer  evening,  often  find  it  to  be 
a most  charming  retreat  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

iS>  °f  Pourse>  a reason  for  the  rumour  that  the  earl 
will  withdraw  the  privilege  he  has  granted.  In  stating  this 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  letter  of  our  corre- 
spondent. He  says 

uhillhrnrethee  S^ri8hno?  ?h°pl  r W^0,  judging  fr0m  their  behaviour 

many  other  things  a few  mementoes  of  their  visit  may  be  enumerator! 
“C,h  af  throwing  down  the  park  walls,  stealing  the  underwood  when  cut’ 

anSd  the  undent,  Ld  strew! 
ostensfblv  for  wllhiHy  pulling  up  scores  of  valuable  ash  plants, 

ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  walking  sticks,  but  finding  them  unsuitable 
strewing  them  in  all  directions ; climbing  and  swinging  onThe  branches 

galloping  on  the  turf  and  in  the  woods,  both  of  which  are  Drohibited  • 
intrusion  into  the  private  grounds  surrounding  the  house  and  in  the 

sS'SKS&srr*  picii,"e  ,h»  •£»*  >»  x 

alter  their  intrusion,  they  complacently  seat  themselves  iust  in  front  of 
Stanmer  House,  and  impudently  stare  through  the  windows.” 

These  are  charges  which  an  indignant  Stanmerite  prefers 
against  some  of  those  who  visit  the  park,  and  which  he  savs 
is  causing  the  noble  owner  to  seriously  consider  whether  he 
shall  not  put  in  force  the  edict  which  prevailed  during  his 
fathers  lifetime— not  to  allow  any  roaming  about,  but  only 
permitting  people  to  walk  or  drive  through  the  main  thorough^ 
hire.  H the  accusation  be  justified,  then  we  say— and  we 
are  thinking  of  many  a pleasant  early  evening  drive  when  we 
say  it— the  people  who  take  such  uncalled-for  liberties  as 
these  are  a disgrace  to  any  community.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
Preservation  Society  will  willingly  extend  its  help  to  the 
Earl  of  Chichester  ; and  if  a few  of  these  obnoxious  folk  can 
be  made  to  pay  for  their  wantonness,  it  may  possibly  have  a 
utary  effect.  In  the  interests  of  those  who  love  “ law  and 
order,  and  who  appreciate  the  privilege  extended  by  the 
noble  earl,  and,  above  all,  in  the  interests  of  the  hundreds  of 
children  who,  during  the  summer  months,  find  in  Stanmer 
Park  a ‘ happy  hunting  ground,”  Self  and  Partner  would 
suggest  to  the  Society  that  this  is  a case  in  which,  at  least 
inquiries  might  be  made. 

As  civilization  increases,  our  wants  multiply ; and  as  our 

them8  Th  P 7b  the,  mgenUlty  °f  man  is  excised  to  supply 
them  There  has  been  no  statue  erected  of  the  genius  who 

invented  the  automatic  machine  that  plays  so  large  a pari  in 
admmistenng  to  the  necessities  of  a portion  of  the  popula- 
w . That  rTenaaJns.a  du.ty  for  a grateful  world  to  perform  in 
the  future.  Let  the  inscription  be  “ He  taught  mankind  to  put 
a penny  in  the  slot.  But,  although  no  stately  monument  to  him 
adorns  the  land,  he  is  not  likely  to  fade  away  from  the 

memory  of  his  fellow  men,  for  continual  developments  of  his 

original  idea  are  put  before  us. 

PaTifthf  ™ °bf  thCSe  iS  f°r  "UpPIyin2  “ Hot  water,”  and  in 
Pans  the  machines  are  actually  in  working  order.  You  dron 

J°U,r  COm’  Preff  a b^tton>  and  a quantity  ot  water  is  almost 
instantaneously  heated,  and  comes  pouring  out  into  the  cus- 
tomers  pail  or  can.  When  about  eight  quarts  have  been 
delivered,  the  stream  stops,  and  the  gas  that  has  heated  the 
water  is  automatically  turned  off.  Truly  there  are  more 

fwefothers?^11  ^ ^ dreamt  °f  in  the  PhilosoPhy  of  our 
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If  the  Chicago  Exhibition  boasted  of  no  other  attraction 
than  the  collection  of  Columbus  relics,  it  would  well  be  worth 
the  journey  from  England  to  see  them.  The  Government  ot  the 
United  States  have  made  every  effort,  and  have  left  no  stone 
unturned,  to  get  together  relics  of  the  great  discoverer ; and,  as 
the  Governments  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  private 
individuals,  have  responded  to  the  appeal,  the  collection  will 
contain  books,  manuscripts,  maps  and  charts  all  bearing  on 
the  life  and  discoveries  of  Columbus.  The  original  Royal 
Commission  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  appoint 
Columbus  as  the  “ Grand  Admiral  of  the  Seas,  many 
letters  in  his  own  writing,  the  MS.  of  the  book  m which 
he  tries  to  prove  that  his  discoveries  had  been  prophesied  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  many  other  papers  of  the  greatest  value 
and  interest,  are  in  the  collection,  which,  while  in  America,  is 
to  be  guarded  day  and  night  by  a detachment  of  troops,  so 
great  is  the  value  set  upon  them  both  by  their  owners,  and 
by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  care. 

In  a library  at  Seville,  Self  once  saw  a copy  of  “the 
Voyages  of  Marco  Polo,  annotated  by  the  “ Admiral,”  the 
name  almost  invariably  given  by  Spaniards  to  Columbus. 
Over  and  over  again,  against  a paragraph  of  the  Venetian 
traveller’s  experiences  Columbus  has  written  “ Lie  or  “ A 
great  lie  ” or  “ A wicked  lie  ; ” but  modern  researches  have 
proved  that  Marco  Polo  was  not  an  Italian  Baron  Munchausen. 

For  the  Paris  Opera  Season  of  1892-3  M.  Bertrand  is  pre- 
paring a revival  of  Saint-Saens’  beautiful  opera,  “ Samson  et 
Delilah,”  and  Richard  Wagner’s  “ Maitres  Chanteurs  There 
will  also  be  two  new  ballets  : “ La  Maladetta,  ’ by  M.  Gaillard, 
music  by  Paul  Vidal;  and  “ Don  Quichotte,”  by  M.  Lefevre 
music  by  M.  Wormser,  the  successful  composer  of  “ L Lntant 
Prodigue.”  “ Faust  ” is  to  be  revived  with  quite  a new  mise  en 

scene. 

Could  anything  more  original  be  imagined  than  a collection, 
made  by  an  ancient  abonne  of  the  opera,  of  a quantity  ot 
shoes  worn  by  celebrated  dancers  ? Such  a collection,  how- 
ever, was  sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris,  the  other  day. 
No  buyer  being  found  for  it  in  bulk,  it  was  disposed  ot  m 
lots.  In  one  of  these  lots  were  the  shoes  worn  by  poor  Emma 
Rivry  on  the  15th  November,  1862,  at  the  rehearsal  of  the 
“ Muette  di  Portici,”  during  which  she  was  burnt  to  death. 
This  lot  fetched  1,215  francs.  The  whole  sale  brought 
7,41 5 francs.  

By  the  way,  at  the  charitable  bazaars  of  the  defunct 
Dramatic  College  the  accomplished  Miss  Lydia  Thompson 
used  to  sell  her  pretty  white  satin  slippers  at  fancy  prices 
ranging  between  one  guinea,  and  five.  Where  are  ttie 
fortunate  possessors  of  those  fairv  * antoufies . 

It  is  a peculiar  taste,  undoubt-  y,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  a large  number  of  the  read?  s of  the  daily  papers  find  their 
favourite  morsels  in  the  police  ntelligence,  and  that  murders 
and  other  criminal  cases  are  ttu  ,r  chief  study.  It  is  to  this 
class  that  the  numerous  books  of  detective  stories  chiefly 
appeal,  and  in  return  have  many  willing  purchasers  and 
admirers.  Mr.  Conway  Cregan  is  a notable  purveyor  of  this 
stvle  of  literature,  and  his  two  books,  “ A Strange  Case  ot  a 
Missing  Man  ” and  “ A Circumstantial  Case  (Gale  and 
Polden,  London),  are  undeniably  clever. 


mystery  which  has  puzzled  Scotland  Yard  and  the  public  at 
large.  From  the  vigour  with  which  Mr.  Cregan  writes  on 
such  subjects,  and  the  ingenuity  which  he  displays  in  un- 
ravelling a tangled  skein,  he  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
detective  bureau. 

In  this  connection  Self  may  mention  that  he  once  had  an 
able  editor— a very  able  editor— who  incidentally  observed  to 
him  “George,  you  and  I have  seen  a great  deal  of  the  wor  e 
journalistic;  Coronations  are  very  good  ; but  unfortunately 
very  rare.  Railway  accidents  are  not  bad  ; royal  marriages, 
if  they  don’t  come  too  close  together,  are  capital.  Shipwrecks, 
famines,  wars,  revolutions,  dynamite  explosions  are  sufficiently 
attractive  ; international  exhibitions  are  down  m the  market  , 
but  of  all  things  which  can  be  guaranteed  to  bring  prosperity 
to  a daily  organ  of  public  opinion,  commend  me  to  a goo  a 
murder,  especially  if  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  person  should 
come  up  in  instalments.  The  head  should  come  last. 

Staffa  and  Iona  are  receiving  a large  share  of  attention  from 
those  visiting  Scotland  this  year.  Mr.  Macbray ne,  the  owner  of 
the  West  Highland  fleet  of  steamers, commenced  running  earlier, 
and  the  numbers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  one-day  trip 
from  Oban  has  been  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  season. 
The  steamer  makes  the  trip  out  by  the  north,  via  the  Sound  ol 
Mull,  the  one  day,  and  on  the  other  by  the  south,  via  Kerrara 
Sound  and  the  south  end  of  Mull.  The  sea  and  mountain  views 
are  simply  grand,  while  the  interest  attaching  to  t e sacre 
character  of  Iona  never  slackens.  There  is  a strong  desire 
to  increase  the  house  accommodation  at  iona,  which  wou 
make  a lovely  seaside  residence.  Like  all  the  Western 
Islands,  the  season  is  a short  one,  and  the  winter  a long  and 
dreary  one. 

The  Municipal  Buildings  at  Glasgow  are  really  something 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Second  City  may  take  credit  for  an 
feel  proud  of;  they  are  magnificent  in  every  respect,  and  the 
splendid  marble  staircases  and  pillars  are  certainly  unequalle 
in  the  kingdom.  As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in 
them,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  a recent  Saturday  they  were 
visited  by  over  one  thousand  persons.  The  rule  is  to  allow 
visitors  to  wander  over  them  at  will,  but  a little  more  super- 
vision has  been  rendered  necessary,  because  ot  a piece  ot 
wanton  mischief,  perpetrated  by  some  one  who  scratched  and 
chipped  a small  portion  of  the  fine  marble  of  a pillar.  1 he 
General  Post  Office  in  the  vicinity,  which  is  gradually  extending 
its  bounds  so  as  to  cover  the  area  of  an  entire  square,  with  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  and  Merchants’  House,  make  a show  ot 
buildings  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

The  man  who  saves  an  ancient  building  from  the  clutches 
of  the  destroyer  is  a benefactor  to  his  race,  and  to  the  present 
proprietor  of  that  quaint  old  hostel,  the  Maids.  Heac 
Hotel,  Norwich,  is  due  the  thanks  of  the  archaeologist  and 
antiquarian.  He  had  for  many  years  made  the  hotel  his 
headquarters  when  in  the  cathedral  city,  and  felt  a per- 
sonal interest  in  the  old  house;  and  on  hearing  that 
it  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  keeping  of  those  who  would 
improve  and  modernise  it  past  recognition,  he  took  it  oh  the 
hands  of  its  owners,  put  in  a good  manager  to  look  after  t 
business,  and  so  preserved  one  of  those  old  inns  which  w 


From  what  source  does  Mr.  Conway  Cregan  get  all 
his  knowledge  of  poisons  and  their  action?  Is  he,  too, 
a medical  man  who  has  “ thrown  physic  to  the  dogs 
and  taken  to  literature?  The  detective  part  of  the  story 
is  well  worked  out.  Would  that  such  detectives  existed 
anywhere  outside  of  a book.  Probably  Scotland  Yard  wil 
retort,  “ Would  that  circumstances  so  worked  together  for  us 
as  they  do  for  the  man  in  the  book,  with  whom  a hopeful  trail 
never  ends,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  in  a cul-de-sac. 

Unfortunately,  in  real  life,  cab  accidents  do  not  always 
happen  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  help  to  elucidate  the 


A wise  expenditure  of  money  has  restored  the  old  house  to 
s original  appearance;  the  oak  panelling  has  been  denuded  ot 
rany  coats  of  paint,  blocked  up  windows  have  been  reopened 
nd  many  curious  finds  have  been  made.  The  house,  which 
ates  back  full  five  hundred  years,  was  originally  known  as 
he  “ Molde”  or  “Murtel  Fish.”  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  later  name  of  the  Maid’s  Head  was  given  it  on  the 
iccasion  of  the  visit  of  the  “ Maiden  Queen,  to , N°r'vic^’ 
)Ut  as  it  was  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  Paxton 
setters  in  1472,  this  theory  will  not  hold  good. 
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Coventry  has  had  its  cycle  “boom”  lor  some  years  past, 
and  it  is  now  over.  The  reasons  for  the  marked  decline  in  the 
local  trade,  during  the  present  year  more  particularly,  are 
various.  First  of  all,  the  country’s  prosperity  is  not  what 
it  was  in  1890,  and,  next,  the  competition  outside  Coventry  is 
now  very  severe.  Birmingham  and  Wolverhamption  are  old 
foes  to  the  City  of  Three  Spires,  but  were  not  very  formidable 
until  late  years.  Now,  however,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  Redditch  are  also  disputing  the  Coventry  ground, 
but  while  they  have  captured  some  territory,  the  Coventry 
supremacy  in  cycles  still  remains. 


Both  manufacturers  and  men  at  Coventry  had  a “ good  high 
time  ” for  five  years.  Big  fortunes  were  made,  and  work- 
people carried  away  on  Saturdays  wages  that  were  the  envy 
of  many  a small  professional  man.  They  earned  easily  and 
spent  well — too  well,  many  of  them  think  now.  In  this  con- 
nection we  get  once  again  the  story  of  the  man  who  not  in- 
considerably contributed  to  a community’s  wealth,  himself 
deriving  no  benefit.  There  lives  at  Stoneleigh,  a village  black- 
smith who  puts  in  the  well-sustained  claim  of  being  the 
inventor  of  the  spider-wheel,  which  gave  theimpetus  to  cycle- 
making and  cycling.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  did  not 
patent  it.  The  particular  wheel  he  made  was  taken  to  Paris 
by  the  purchaser,  in  March,  1870;  from  there  it  got  back  to 
Coventry,  which  since  then  has  been  the  capital  of  cycle- 
making. 


Laziness  was  in  excelsis  in  Worcestershire  the  other  day. 
A canal  boat-man  was  discovered  in  an  occupation  which 
for  ingeniousness  will  compare  favourably  with  almost  any 
of  the  advertised  labour-saving  contrivances.  Instead  of 
walking  along  the  towing-path  with  the  mule  which  drew  his 
boat,  the  man  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  fore  part 
of  his  craft,  and  whenever  the  beast  lagged  he  shot  a stone 
at  its  head  from  a four-stranded  catapult.  The  man’s 
ingenuity  led  to  his  being  hauled  before  the  magistrates,  who 
fined  him  half-a-crown  and  costs. 


The  hatters  (whose  patron  saint  is  St.  Clement),  or  rather 
the  Warwickshire  twelve  hundred  of  the  trade,  have  been  on 
strike  now  for  nearly  three  months.  The  dispute  is  over 
female  labour,  the  Union  men  asking  that  women  shall  be  paid 
the  same  wages  as  men  for  the  hardening  process.  The 
felt-hat  trade  is  located  up  and  down  the  country — at  London, 
Carlisle,  Luton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  around  Manchester, 
and  women  are  largely  employed  in  it. 


“The  remarks  in  ‘London  up  to  Date’  (Aug.  13)  relating 
to  Henry  VIII.  lead  to  the  supposition,”  observes  a corre- 
spondent, “ that  if  Shakespeare  had  lived  in  any  other  reign 
than  that  of  Elizabeth,  he  would  have  written  a very  different 
account  of  the  royal  Bluebeard,  whose  daughter  was  on  the 
throne  ; so  he  had  to  be  very  careful  in  writing  of  his  character." 


Now  that  the  holiday  season  is  at  its  height,  every  guide 
book  is  welcome,  and  is  scanned  with  avidity  by  those  in  the 
throes  of  doubt  and  despair  as  to  whither  to  turn  their 
wandering  steps.  Another  of  the  “ Cheap  Guides  ” (6d., 
Percy  Lindley,  Fleet  Street)  has  come  to  hand,  treating  of 
holidays  in  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  which  gives 
much  information  of  many  interesting  and  little-frequented 
districts,  which  are  cheap  and  yet  easy  of  access. 


This  is  the  age  of  brevities ; we  find  life  all  too  short  to 
indulge  in  any  one  subject  for  more  than  a few  minutes  at  a 
time.  Hence  the  “ Spare  Minute  ” series,  in  which  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  compressed  into  a 
a waistcoat  pocket  edition.  Spare  minutes  may  be  spent  to 
the  utmost  advantage  if  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  very  dainty  volumes  (David  Bryce  and  Sons, 
Glasgow). 


“ An  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle.”  Quite  right ! An 
English  woman’s  bathing  machine  is  her  fortress  ; quite  right, 
too.  But  if  the  Englishman  may  emerge  at  times  from  his 
castle  and  enjoy  himself  even  as  he  listeth,  why  does  not  the 
Englishwoman  come  out  of  her  fortress  and  frolic  in  the 
water  ? Why  is  she  often  content  to  stand,  clad  in  a loose  blue 
linen  gown  just  where  the  water  reaches  her  ankles,  an<£ 
solemnly  courtesy  and  dip  at  the  approach  of  each  littlfc 
wave  ? Why  does  she  not  emulate  the  friskiness  of  the 
Gallic  bathers,  where  Monsieur  and  Madame,  with  a whole 
laughing  family  between  them,  advance  together  and  frolic  in 
the  tumbling  waters. 


An  American  lady,  who  has  been  discussing  the  question 
of  bathing  dresses  in  The  Gentlewoman,  hints  that  this  lack  of 
enjoyment  entirely  arises  from  the  absence  of  stockings  ; the 
sense  of  undress  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  lack  of  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  clothing  so  abashes  the  mind  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  capacity  for  enjoyment.  If  so,  let  us  add  stockings 
to  our  bathing-dress ; let  us  also  wear  a cocked  hat,  spurs 
and  top  boots  if  necessary  ; but  let  us  be  gay  and  as  sparkling 
as  the  element  in  which  we  plunge  and  dip.  We  don’t  comt 
to  the  sea  to  wash  ; we  perform  that  ablution  in  our  own 
private  tubs  ; but  we  do  come  for  invigoration  of  mind  and 
body,  and  these  aims  are  greatly  facilitated  by  a jocund  light- 
heartedness. Happily  the  number  of  women  and  girls  who 
swim  increases  year  by  year ; let  us  hope  that — by  the  addi- 
tion of  stockings,  top  boots,  cocked  hats,  and  spurs- — con- 
viviality and  real  sociability  may  in  future  be  the  order  of  the 
day  during  the  bathing  hours  in  English  as  well  as  French 
watering  places. 


The  London  and  South  Western  Railway  Company  have 
recently  purchased  the  Southampton  Docks  at  a cost  of 
£1, 500, 000,  and  not  content  with  this  have  applied  to  the 
town  Corporation  for  a grant  of  twenty  acres  of  mudland  for 
a proposed  new  graving-dock.  Fortune,  which  it  was  said 
had  left  Southampton  at  the  time  when  the  P.  and  O. 
Company  took  their  leave  of  the  town  and  transferred  their 
headquarters  to  London,  seems  about  to  smile  upon  the  old 
port  even  more  warmly  than  of  yore  ; for  though  the  pessimist 
predicted  that  ruin  must  follow  this  abandonment  of  its  old 
home  by  so  important  a company,  yet  in  spite  ot  it  the  town 
and  its  commerce  have  flourished  exceedingly,  and  are  now 
likely  to  increase  considerably,  for  it  is  understood  that,  as 
soon  as  the  accommodation  can  be  provided,  the  Inman  Line 
are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  new  docks,  which 
will  cost  ^"250,000,  will  have  a quay  wall  of  1800  feet  in 
length,  and  will  be  capable  of  berthing  two  of  the  largest 
steam  ships  afloat. 


Mr.  Laurence  Kellie  is  a composer  who  finds  favour  with 
many  singers,  and  more  especially  with  young  ladies.  His 
compositions  combine  two  desirable  qualities.  They  are  in- 
tense, and  they  are  easy  as  a rule,  and  as  to  be  easily  intense 
is  the  desire  of  most  young  amateurs  who  sing,  Mr.  Kellie's 
songs  cut  out  the  many  compositions  whose  only  merit  is  that 
they  are  intensely  easy.  Messrs.  R.  Cocks  have  recently 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Kellie,  which  gives 
them  the  right  to  publish  all  his  new  compositions  for  a long 
time  to  come,  and  they  have  just  issued  a batch  of  ballads. 
“ My  Fairest  Child  ” is  a setting  of  Kingsley’s  famous  “ Be 
good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever”  verses,  which 
the  composer  has  treated  very  gracefully.  The  accompani- 
ment  is  flowing  and  extended,  but  not  difficult ; and  the 
melody,  with  its  unexpectedly  tied  notes,  is  extremely  pretty. 
Mr.  Kellie  has  also  tried  Lord  Tennyson’s  perfect  lyric, 
“ Crossing  the  Bar.”  His  attempt  to  increase  the  impression 
made  by  this  poem  is  hardly  more  successful  than  was  the 
late  Alfred  Cellier’s,  but  he  has  certainly  apprehended  the 
spirit  which  should  mark  every  setting  of  the  words.  His 
music  is  calm,  and  gently  reflective,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  any 
sort  of  sublimity. 


If  Mr.  Kellie  has  comparatively  failed  ^ 
he  Poet  Laureate,  as  many  clever  musicians  1 
witness  the  numerous  unsatisfactory  song 

uccess,  and  is  sure  to  be  in  great  request.  Ihe  verses 
nelodious,  but  it  is  a pity  that  the  poet  has  twice  used  t 
)f- the- way  adjective  “odorous”  within  the  space  of  th 
hoft  verses.  Neither  Self  nor  Partner  lays  claim  to  being 
’ astronomer,  but  when  Mr.  Wilde  speaks  of  the  moon  and 
Stars  rising  up  from  the  South,  both  are  a little  confused. 

Do  the  “ Lamps  of  the  Night  ” rise  in  that  quarter. 

£dy  «k  for  information.  We  like  the  music.  It  is  not 
commonplace,  nor  is  it  tortured,  but  naturaJand YerY  e^ct  M 
“The  Citv  of  Night,”  words  by  Mowbray  Morris,  is  alreaay 
verv  popular.  It  is  rather  ambitious,  but  there  is  not  \exy 
muchPin  it  ; more  pretension  than  performance  it  seems.  Ihe 
verses  however,  are  above  the  average,  though  they  do  no 
rivTihe lovely  quatrain  .of  Victor  Hugo  ^ red 
them.  “ I Had  a Flower  is  very  plaintive.  The  lync Hells 
the  tale  of  a blossom  that  was  withered  by  a smile, 
innocence  is  so  often  withered  by  the  breath  of  evd  The 

music  is  remarkably  simple,  but  quite  'T  f rie  . jocs  n”t 
noser’s  accompaniment  can  be  commended.  Fie  does  not 
[nvent  an  air  and  then  throw  some  triplets  at  it,  as  so  many 
balladmongers  do.  An  air  should  be  suitably  clothed,  no 
overdressed,  nor  yet  left  in  savage  guise  with  nothingon  bu 
a bead  necklace,  or  a tall  hat,  and  a pair  of  slippers. 

The  coaching  season  at  Buxton  is  at  its  height  now.  The 
latest  coach  on  the  road  is  the  “ Greyhound,”  a superlatively 
smart  turn-out.  The  driver  of  this  superb  vehicle sis  the >pro- 
nrietor  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  who  io  the 
“ whip”  most  days  between  Buxton  and  Alton  Towers. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  a thorough  horseman.  He 
brought  to  perfection  the  London  hansom,  and  his  rivals 
admit  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  four-in-hand  drivers  that 
ever  handled  the  ribbons.  The  distance  from  Buxton  to 
Alton  Towers  and  back  is  over  54  miles,  and  57  thoroug 
horses  are  employed  to  negociate  the  doub  e J^^esembF 
moorland  country,  the  gradients  and  curves  of  which  res 
a switchback  railway,  or  the  “ corkscrew  line  oi  the  Sem 
mering  between  Vienna  and  Trieste. 

To  define  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  “turn-out"  as  a 
“four-in-hand”  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  rugge 
journey  for  the  most  part  demands  six  horses,  with  a 
postilion.  His  lordship's  “ bugier  " in  scarkt  and  gold,  rs 
almost  as  gorgeous  as  that  beatified  beadle,  that  glorified 
gendarme— a member  of  the  Swiss  Guard.  He  sends  t e 
echoes  flying  on  a silver  horn,  and  is  an  intelligent  guide  to 
the  many  places  of  interest  en  route.  Altogether,  coaching 
wUh  England’s  premier  Earl  is  a delightful  experience  and 
would  have  gratified  surly  Samuel  Johnson,  ^;D::  o!  t 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  who  declared  that  the  fines 
sensation  in  the  world  was  to  ride  on  the  box-seat  of  a mail 
coach  with  a pretty  woman. 

A correspondent  writes  to  tell  me  how  interested  he  was  in 
reading  our  recent  reference  to  the  famous  pugilist  Ben  Gaunt, 
and  reminds  us  that  the  great  bruiser  is  buried  close  to  Lord 
Bvron  in  Hucknall  Church,  near  Nottingham.  The  bard 
himself,  by  the  way,  was  an  expert  in  the  fistic  art.  Alluding 
to  our  reference  to  Mr.  Caunt’s  grip  of  the  hand,  our  con- 
tributor recalls  the  story  of  poor  George  Laurence  s de:jCnP' 
tion  of  Guy  Livingstone  crushing  the  silver  tankard.  It.  was 
denied  by  the  critics  that  such  a feat  of  strength  was  possible  , 
vet  when  he  read  the  Saturday  Reviewer's  scoff,  lie  took  up  a 
goblet  of  the  size  described  in  the  novel,  and  bent  it  in  one 
hand  down  on  the  leaves  of  the  sapient  Saturday. 


“Aida”  with  Miss  Ella  R^se^i^eSt"Irec^ipt^1inMcS:kCthe 
in  the  principal  roles , drew  the  biggest  receipts 
Carl  Rosa  Company  have  ever  taken  there. 

Mr.  Barton  McGuckin 

“Tarridu”  in  ‘‘^valfOTaRMt^can^OT^  have 

with  Miss  Ella  Russe  otello.”  The  opera  is  to  be  pro- 
duced ^Manchester , with  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  in  the  title 
role.  

Princess  Ma,  has  just  issued 

Geor^e’Arthur^B^rtrh^s^smce^the^arairaph^appeared^in 

Sala  s Journal  callin0  previously  sent, 

Messrs.  Rothschild  for  £«.  May  he 
receive  many  more  1 

will  brin°-  to  a close  the  first  three  months  of  our 
This  ° j Movf  wppk  and  throughout  tb.6 

B°ys  Industrial  ^cnooi,  remembercd  that  when  our 

S5  a®  sr  he  ^2: 

that  tne  niouey  Dast  three  months  we  have 

deserving  chant  : d ^ nds  from  our  generous  and 

necessary  expenses.  

Each  week  the  sum  collected  has  been  forwarded  to  Lady 
jeune  whose  Children’s  Fund  was  considered  tobe  accom- 
pUshing  an  excellent  work,  and  meriting  every  assistance. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  Lady  Jeune  has  greatly  appre- 
dated  the  monetary  help  received  tan  the  kind  readers  of 
Sala’s  Journal;  and,  in  announcing  the  close  oi  this  par 
ticular  channel  of  distribution,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
both  Self  and  Partner  desire  to  tender  their  sincere  thanks 

forwarded  to  Lady  Jtune. 


Our  next  appeal,  as  stated  above, is  on  behalf  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  of  the  Newport  Market  Refuge,  founded  in  1863, 
and  situate  in  Coburg  Row,  Westminster.  The .school 
an  excellent  work  in  training  lads  who  might  otherwise 
become  street  arabs.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
excellent  charity  next  week,  Sir  George  Arthur,  Bart.,  having 
promised  us  an  article  upon  the  subject ; but  m the  meantime 
may  we  ask  our  charitable  readers  to  help  dunngthe  next 
two  months  what  is  undoubtedly  a good  work  . We  shall 
“set  the  ball  rolling”  with  a little  nest  egg  of  one  pound, 
and  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  have  much  p easure  in  acknow- 
ledging each  week  the  contributions  received,  whether  they 

be  pence,  shillings,  pounds,  or  good  crisp  bank  note-.  All 
will  be  welcome. 

Wchave  to  acknowledge  from  G.  C.  (Graham  Road)  2 s.  6d. ; 
this  is  the  seventh  donation  we  have  received  from  this  friend. 
Pet  and  Lance,  10s.  Three  Dicky  Birds  sent  us  two 
Belgian  stamps,  for  which  we  have  received  the  sum  ot  is.  in 
exchange.  T.  R.  S.,  2s.  6d. ; A Country  Reader,  is.  6d.; 
t‘  V B.  2S.  6d. ; B.  L.  V.  D.,  is.;  the  total  amounting  to, 
Vx  r’s.  This  will,  in  due  course,  be  forwarded  to  Lady  Jeune. 
* * Self  and  Partner. 


PEOPLE  WORTH  READING  ABOUT. 

SIR  EDWARD  LAWSON,  BART. 

Among  the  recent  honours,  there  is  not  one  conferred 
which  has  given  more  general  gratification  and  satisfaction 
than  the  bestowal  of  a Baronetcy  upon  Mr.  Edward  Lawson, 
who  by  energy,  perseverance,  and  rare  powers  of  perception 
and  discrimination,  has  become  one  of  the  proprietorial 
kings  of  London  daily  journals. 

Sir  Edward  was  born  some  time  in  the  thirties,  and  ij  a 
dapper,  fresh  coloured  gentleman,  slightly  under  middle  size, 
with  a countenance  beaming  alike  with  shrewdness  and  kind- 
liness. The  first  quality  has  helped  him  to  acquire  an 
immense  fortune,  the  second  accounts  for  his  possessing 
hosts  of  friends  among  all  classes.  Indeed,  the  geniality  of 
his  character,  together  with  the  generous  use  of  his  large  and 
well-earned  wealth,  has  made  him  one  of  the  pillars  of 
society,  as  well  known  in  fashionable  life,  as  in  literary, 
artistic,  and  dramatic  circles. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  five  minutes  in  Sir  Edward  Law- 
son’s  company  without  saying  to  yourself,  “ Here  is  a master 
mind.”  He  is  a thinker,  and  has  the  rare  power  of  straight- 
way making  up  his  mind  on  any  given  subject,  and  having 
settled  upon  any  plan^  of  action,  in  spite  of  all  his  geniality 
of  temperament,  nothing  will  turn  him  from  his  original 
purpose.  He  knows  exactly,  after  a few  moments  thought, 
what  he  wants  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  by  whom. 
This  power  of  resolution  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  through- 
out his  hard-working  and  successful  journalistic  career,  for  the 
chief  of  the  newspaper  boasting  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world  is  no  mere  figure-head  ; but  is  now,  as  he  has  been 
for  years,  the  man  at  the  wheel,  so  that  the  gigantic  ship 
moves  at  his  sole  direction. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  owing  to  Sir  Edward’s  powers  of  dis- 
crimination, is  one  of  the  closest  boroughs  in  the  world  of 
journalism.  He  rarely  invites  any  man  to  write  for  him, 
unless  he  has  first  correctly  gauged  his  capabilities,  and  is 
able  to  feel  that  the  appointment  on  the  staff  is  likely  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  “ Birds  of  Passage,”  in  other  words,  “ rolling 
stones,”  have  no  chance  at  all  on  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Sir 
Edward  takes  infinite  trouble  to  discover  his  soldiers,  and 
equal  trouble  to  retain  them ; so  that,  no  matter  what 
demands  are  made  on  the  journal  as  regards  unexpected 
events  to  be  chronicled,  there  is  sure  to  be  found  an  efficient 
officer  on  the  staff  ready  and  able  to  perform  the  duties 
required  of  him. 

Sir  Edward  is  a member  of  an  ancestral  family  of  printers 
well  known  in  the  city  of  London,  and  his  father  was  Mr.  J.  M. 
Levy,  who,  at  an  early  age,  sent  his  son  to  the  London 
University  College  School,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in 
English  literature  and  composition.  Later  on,  he  chose  a life 
of  active  journalism  in  preference  to  a University  career,  and 
in  order  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  his 
profession  he  was  first  apprenticed  to  his  father’s  printing 
firm. 

At  this  time,  the  firm  were  the  proprietors  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  and  I have  been  told  that  one  of  Sir  Edward’s  first 
experiences  in  practical  journalism  was  to  visit  the  famous 
Magyar  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  in  quest  of  copy. 

lHrom  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  “largest  circula- 
tion, Sir  Edward  worked  incessantly  for  the  success  of  the 
journal ; indeed,  he  has  merged  his  personality  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  newspaper  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  become 
Edward  Lawson,  and  Edward  Lawson  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

In  many  acts  of  charity  he  has  been  first  in  the  field.  He 
materially  aided  Lord  Derby’s  relief  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sufferers  iri  Lancashire  at  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine, 
during  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
of  America,  by  simply  through  his  journal  asking  the 
nation  at  large  for  penny  subscriptions  towards  the  fund, 
which  appeal  the  Daily  Telegraph  started  by  subscribing 
£500,  while  at  the  same  time  announcing  in  its  columns 


that  every  person  employed  on  the  paper  had  promised  to 
subscribe  one  penny  weekly  until  better  times  should 
dawn.  Throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
scheme,  he  was  able  to  hand  over  ^6,000  as  the 
result  - of  his  brilliant  idea.  From  that  time,  whenever 
money  has  been  wanted  for  charitable  purposes  on  a large 
scale,  newspapers,  as  a body,  have  remembered  this  idea  of 
collecting  small  subscriptions,  which  so  quickly  grow  to  the 
required  amount.  Again,  when  in  1871  the  Bishop  of 
Versailles  made  a public  appeal  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
inhabitants  in  various  districts  around  Paris,  Sir  Edward 
asked  England,  through  the  columns  of  his  own  newspaper, 
for  money  to  stave  off  the  starvation  which  was  threatening 
some  hundred  thousand  French  people  just  when  the  terrible 
siege  was  at  its  worst.  He  was  on  this  occasion  able  to 
hand  over  about  ^9,000  to  the  great  fund  afterwards  raised  at 
the  Mansion  House,  which  fund  was,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
entirely  devised  and  all  the  details  worked  out  by  himself 
and  carefully  settled  before  he  communicated  the  plan  to  the 
then  Lord  Mayor. 

Another  notable  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  world, 
has  been  the  assistance  he  has  given  to  great  travellers 
engaged  in  geographical  research,  Stanley  being  among  the 
number. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  mention  any  great  public  cause 
which  Sir  Edward  Lawson  has  not  promoted  by  the  exercise 
of  his  foresight,  resource,  and  energy,  and  his  efforts  have 
not  only  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  journal,  but  to  the 
material  advancement  of  science  and  civilization.  More- 
over, he  has  done  much  for  art  in  this  country,  by  in- 
trusting to  experienced  critics  the  responsible  task  of 
forming  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  works,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  other  public  galleries.  And  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  drama.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  “ Mr.  Edward  ” was  its  dramatic  critic, 
and  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  in  touch  with  theatres 
and  theatrical  artists.  Lady  Lawson  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Webster,  the  famous  comedian, 
and  lessee  and  manager  successively  of  the  Haymaket 
and  the  Adelphi  Theatres.  The  new  baronet’s  numerous 
family  have  always  been  intensely  musical.  His  eldest  sister 
was  known  years  ago,  under  the  soubriquet  of  “ Angelina,”  as 
an  amateur  composer  of  brilliant  merit ; and  another  of  his 
sisters  married  Mr.  Campbell  Clarke,  who  was  formerly  in 
the  musical  department  of  the  British  Museum,  afterwards 
musical  critic  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  now,  as  for  many 
years  past,  its  permanent  correspondent  in  Paris. 

In  the  Jubilee  year,  this  prince  of  newspaper  proprietors 
came  to  the  fore  as  the  children’s  friend,  30,000  Board  School 
children  being  entertained  in  Hyde  Park  by  him  with 
refreshments  and  games  of  every  description.  Each  little  one 
was  presented  with  a mug  in  celebration  of  the  event,  and  a 
facsimile  one  was  given  to  my  husband  by  Messrs.  Doulton, 
and  now  stands  on  my  desk  as  a receptacle  for  quill  pens. 

So  well  were  the  arrangements  made  on  this  occasion, 
that  out  of  the  vast  crowd  not  one  child  was  lost  or  hurt. 

With  the  wealth  which  he  has  acquired,  and  the  high 
status  which  he  occupies  in  Society,  Sir  Edward  might  have 
been  justified  long  ago  in  seeking  honours  far  beyond  the 
domain  of  the  editorial  sanctum  and  the  proprietor's  private 
room.  A country  gentleman,  beloved  and  respected  by  his 
neighbours,  he  might  have  been  a candidate  for  Parliament 
in  his  own  county ; but  with  the  modest  good  sense  which 
has  always  distinguished  him,  he  has  yearned  neither  for 
municipal  nor  parliamentary  honours.  He  has  found  the 
editorship  and  the  management  of  his  newspaper  to  be  quite 
adequate  to  occupy  all  the  time  which  he  chooses  to  devote 
to  business,  and  he  has  profitably  and  carefully  filled  up  the 
leisure  which  remains  to  him  by  dispensing  a hospitality  as 
graceful  as  it  is  genial,  and  cultivating  the  field-sports  which 
enter  so  largely  into  the  life  of  an  English  gentleman. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  S# 


THE  EARLY  CLOSERS’  REPLY. 


I must  confess  that  when  I invited  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  Early  Closing,  I did  not  anticipate  that  the 
response  would  be  so  general,  or  that  the  lettters,  pamphlets, 
reports,  speeches,  placards,  and  the  like  would  be  so  volumi- 
nous. As,  however,  I am  assured  that  it  is  a “ burning  ” 
question,  in  which  the  interests  of  at  least  a million  assistants 
are  concerned,  I have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  spend  many 
an  hour  after  the  day’s  work  was  done,  perusing  letters, 
pamphlets,  and  other  communications  ; and  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  all  who  responded  to  my  invitation  for  the 
information  they  have  so  kindly  given,  and  for  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  supplied. 

In  dissecting  the  correspondence  which  has  reached  me,  I 
find  the  view  is  unanimously  entertained  that  the  voluntary 
system  of  early  closing,  if  not  exactly  a failure,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  assured  success.  Nothing  short  of  compul- 
sion, and  that  through  the  medium  of  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion, will,  it  is  believed,  have  the  desired  effect.  Convinced 
in  their  own  minds  on  this  point,  the  assistants,  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  associations  now  in  existence,  are 
seeking  to  secure  the  passing  of  a Bill  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  case.  For  instance,  they  had  no  particular  liking  for 
Mr.  Provand’s  Shop  Hours’  Bill,  which  they  regarded  as  a one- 
sided measure.  It  only  proposed  to  legislate  for  women, 
whereas  it  is  contended  that  the  male  assistants  stand  in 
equal  need  of  consideration.  The  Salaried  Shop  Assistants 
Half-Holiday  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Blundel  Maple, 
apparently  found  no  favour.  The.  reason  assigned  was,  that 
it  only  applied  to  salaried  shop  assistants  after  a specified 
term  of  service,  and  under  somewhat  irritating  conditions,  and 
then  only  stipulating  for  the  half-holiday  from  four  o’clock. 

It  is  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  that  the  assistants  in  the  end 
look  to  lead  them  to  victory.  He  is  their’accredited  friend  and 
champion  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  in  1886  he  made  a 
gallant  attempt  to  secure  the  closing  of  shops  at  a fixed  hour 
at  night,  and  a weekly  half-holiday  into  the  bargain.  These 
were  to  be  obtained  on  the  principle  of  local  option.  That  is 
to  say,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  shopkeepers  in  any 
town,  both  the  half-holiday  and  a uniform  and  earlier  hour  of 
closing  were  to  be  secured.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  power  of  one  individual  in  a town  or  district  to 
prevent  the  Early  Closing  movement  being  put  into  operation, 
by  refusing  to  combine  with  the  rest.  It  is  alleged  that  in 
Manchester  one  firm  alone  has  for  years  been  able  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  a weekly  half-holiday  ; and  it  also  asserted 
“that  Rochdale,  Liverpool,  London,  Brighton,  Southampton, 
Bristol,  and  scores  of  other  towns  have  the  same  tale  to  tell 
of  shop-workers  toiling  long  hours  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  employers  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  apply  the 
remedy,  yet  powerless  to  act,  owing  to  the  cruel,  grasping 
greed  of  an  infinitesimal  minority.” 

And  yet  I think  that  I remember  a case  in  which  action  of  a 
decidedly  drastic  character  was  taken  by  the  assistants  them- 
selves. There  was  a certain  district  in  which  all  but  one 
tradesman  agreed  to  close.  And  they  did  close,  the  assistants, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  small  fry,  devoting  the  hours  of 
relaxation  to  wandering  up  and  down  the  thoroughfare  in 
which  t ' e premises  of  the  recalcitrant  tradesman  were  situate 
delivering  handbills,  exhibiting  placards,  and  in  other  ways 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  public  to  show  their  righteous 
indignation  by  not  dealing  at  the  non-closing  shop.  Whether 
it  had  the  desired  effect  I cannot  say  ; but  any  kind  of  boy- 
cotting, under  any  circumstances,  is  most  reprehensible. 

Of  course  I am  not  attempting  to  reproduce  the  correspon- 
dence in  the  actual  form  in  which  it  has  reached  me.  To  do 
so  would  be  tedious.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which 
has  struck  me,  and  that  is  the  admitted  apathy  and 
indifference  displayed  by  the  million  shop  assistants 
themselves.  And  this  seems  all  the  more  remarkable,  when 

is  remembered  that  these  million  men  and  women  put  for- 


ward the  claim  that  a very  large  number  of  employers  are  in 
full  accord  with  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
one  would  think  that  the  assistants  would  be  the  first  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  But  is  it  so  ? Let  the  docu- 
ments which  I have  received  furnish  the  answer.  I have 
perused  a report,  ably  drawn  up,  of  the  work  done  by  the 
National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Manchester.  In  the  general  resume  of  what  the  Union 
has  done  since  its  formation  in  March,  1891,  there  is  evidence  of 
much  good  work;  but  when  I study  the  district  reports,  I find 
that  that  work  has  been  done  by  an  earnest  little  band.  To 
confirm  this  opinion  I will  quote  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
reports  given.  In  Manchester  and  district  it  is  computed 
there  are  20,000  assistants,  but  in  the  report  from  which  I 
quote,  it  is  stated  there  are  not  more  than  400  paying  members 
of  the  Union.  “If  shorter  hours,  a weekly  half-holiday, 
better  wages,  and  more  courteous  treatment  are  worth 
having,  they  are  worth  paying  for  and  working  for,”  is  the 
candidly  expressed  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  this  particular 
district,  and,  he  adds,  “ it  is  a shameful  insult  to  our  class 
and  to  this  cause,  when  men  refuse  to  pay  the  exceedingly 
moderate  subscription  of  twopence  per  week.  No  circum- 
stance can  excuse  or  palliate  apathy  or  selfishness.”  Turning 
from  this  to  Oldham,  I read  that  “ the  position  of  affairs  is  a 
typical  one.”  A vigorous  effort  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  half-holiday ; then  followed  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  assistants,  and  now  “ Oldham  shop  assistants  are 
working  longer  to-day  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.”  I think 
I can  say  that  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened  in  a 
well-known  watering  place  in  the  south  only  a year  or  two 
ago.  The  apathy  of  the  assistants,  after  they  had  achieved 
success,  led  to  early  closing  in  many  cases  becoming 
a lapsed  order. 

Voluntary  effort  must  have  a fluctuating  tendency,  and  this 
is  to  be  observed  in  noting  the  efforts  in  London  and  else- 
where made  by  the  Early  Closing  Association.  The  executive 
of  the  latter  has  made  strenuous  efforts,  but  the  result  has 
not  always  been  the  measure  of  success  desired.  Perhaps 
the  public-house  plays  a prominent  part  in  retarding  the  early 
closing  movement ; but  even  if  this  obvious  difficulty  were 
surmounted,  there  would  be  other  opposition  to  contend  with. 
It  may  be  that  the  assistants,  in  thinking  of  themselves,  do 
not  give  consideration  to  these ; but  they  have  to  be  brought 
into  account  by  the  tradesman  who  has  to  meet  all  opposition. 
The  working  classes  will  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  at  the 
latest  time  in  the  day  or  night,  and  at  those  establishments 
where  their  interests  are  mostly  studied. 

In  connection  with  this  hours  movement,  there  is  at  least 
one  more  argument  upon  which  the  advocates  of  the  assistants 
endeavour  to  lay  emphasis — it  is  what  is  termed  the  “ living- 
in  system.”  The  allegation  is  that  besides  being  disfranchised 
as  Parliamentary  voters,  the  indoor  hands  live  on  the  meanest 
of  fare.  How  far  this  assertion  may  be  true  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say ; but  I can  call  to  mind  an  instance  I heard 
of,  where  an  assistant  (one  of  a large  number)  for  twenty-one 
years  partook  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  of  boiled  beef.  Pro- 
perly cooked,  boiled  beef  may  be  an  appetising  course  now 
and  again ; but  to  constantly  partake  of  it,  year  in  year 
out,  must  become  decidedly  obnoxious,  if  not  nauseating. 

In  a cursory  manner,  then,  I have  endeavoured  to  submit 
the  “ case  ” of  those  who  advocate  early  closing  and  shorter 
hours.  I . am  quite  aware  that  much  more  remains  to  be 
said  upon  the  subject ; but  I must  leave  it  to  others  to  say  it 
after  their  own  fashion.  Having  striven  to  make  clear  that 
the  future  aim  of  the  early  closers  is  compulsory  legislation, 
and  not  voluntary  agreement ; and  having  pointed  out  that 
they  want  a St.  Lubbock,  or  some  equally  valiant  champion, 
to  introduce  and  carry  through  the  House  of  Commons  a Bill 
“ which  will  give  power  to  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  any 
regulations  for  closing  shops  which  shall  receive  the  approval 
of  two-thirds  of  the  shop  keepers  of  any  town  or  district.”  I 
have  done,  and  await  the  future  development  of  this  most 
interesting  social  question  with  undiminished  interest. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

8.45.  a.m. — Breakfast  on  Board  a Pullman. 

I have  a habit — I do  not  know  whether  it  be  a good  or  a bad 
one,  but  it  has  been  for  a long  time  my  custom— while  I am 
dictatin'*  my  “copy,”  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a bound 
volume  °of  some  illustrated  paper,  say  the  Graphic,  or  the 
Gentlewoman,  or  the  Paris  Illustration.  I do  not  find  that 
cursory  peeps  at  the  pictures  in  the  volume  interrupt,  to  any 
perceptible  extent,  the  sluggish  but  steady  flow  of  my  diction  ; 
nay  I find,  even,  that  these  glances  at  the  wood-engravings  are 
very  often  of  direct  help  to  me;  calling  up,  as  they  do,  images 
of  by-gone  scenes  which  I have  beheld,  or  of  by-gone  people 
whom  I have  known.  Under  some  circumstances,  the 
seemingly  desultory  dallying  with  the  illustrated  paper  has 
more  than  once  suggested  to  me  the  idea  for  an  article  which, 
springing  up  armed  cap-a-pie  like  Minerva  from  Joves  head, 
has  forthwith  been  translated  into  speech,  and  taken  down  by 
a careful  amanuensis. 

For  example,  I wished  this  morning  to  draw  my  usual 
picture  of  London-Up-to-Date  life;  and  for  a few  minutes  I 
felt  undecided  what  particular  hour  of  the  day  I should  select, 
and  what  special  function  I should  describe  this  week.  I may 
hint  that  I am  very  anxious  to  induct  you  into  the  humorous 
mysteries  of  Petticoat  Lane  on  Sunday  morning ; but  a neat 
disguise,  consisting  of  a very  seedy  moleskin  jacket,  corduroy 
“kicksies,”  Blucher  boots,  a red  neckerchief,  and  a billycock 
hat,  which  I have  ordered  for  my  expedition  to  the  East-end, 
is  not  quite  ready  yet.  In  process  of  time  I nope  (D.V.)  to 
take  my  readers  to  a Board  School,  to  a County  Court,  to  a 
Theatrical  Dancing  Academy,  to  a Pantomime  Rehearsal,  and 
to  a Cookery  Exhibition;  and  especially  to  the  great  Gogma- 
gog  Co-operative  Stores  in  You-Don’t-Say-So  Street.  But, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  not  one  of  the  subjects  I have 
mentioned  seemed  suitable  for  my  purpose  to-day. 

So,  after  a fashion,  I essayed  the  “ Sortes  Virgilianse  ” with 
a volume  of  the  Graphic  for  the  year  1870.  What  were  they 
doing  in  London  Up  to  Date  two  and  twenty  years  ago  ? I 
opened  the  volume  of  the  Graphic  at  random — “ The  Honourable 
Artillery  Company’s  Ball.”  I don’t  know  if  the  H.  A.  C. 
have  had  a ball  at  all  this  season ; if  they  have  been 
enjoying  high  jinks  at  Finsbury  they  have  not  invited  me 
to  partake  of  them  ; and  the  “ Private  View  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ” is  gone  and  past.  “ State  Concert 
at  Buckingham  Palace  : ” — that  is  ancient  history  so  far  as 
1892  is  concerned.  “ Marriage  of  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.” 
Alas  ! I thought,  and  vainly  thought,  that  I should  be  able 
to  say  something  about  'a  Royal  Wedding  in  these 
columns  many  weeks  ago ; but  there  has  been  “ a 
rent  instead  of  a garment,  and  burning  instead  of 
beauty  ; ” and  it  is  at  graves  and  not  at  marriage  altars 
that  these  old  feet  have  stumbled.  Turn  again  thy  pages, 
oh  Graphic  ! What  have  we  hers  ? Upon  my  word,  the 
very  subject  for  a “London  Up  to  Date.”  January  29th, 
1870,  “ A Dining  Car  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  U.S.A.” 

“ Now,  what  on  earth,”  I seem  to  hear  a large  number  of 
my  esteemed  readers  exclaim,  “ can  a dining-car  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  have  to  do  with  ‘ London  Up  to 
Date  ? ’ Is  the  man  growing  ‘ dotty  ? ’ Some  time  ago  he 
told  us  that  he  had  received  a complimentary  communication 
from  an  anonymous  lady  correspondent,  who  ex-pressed  her  satis- 
faction at  the  circumstance  that  his  writings  ‘ exhibited  so  few 
signs  of  the  decrepitude  of  age ; ’ but  here  are  age  and  decrepitude 
with  a vengeance!”  Wait  a minute.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  joins  on  to  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  dovetails  into  a line  still  further  East— the  three 
consecutive  railroads  bringing  the  traveller  from  Chicago 
safely,  comfortably,  and  luxuriously,  by  way  of  Omaha, 
Ogden,  and  Sacramento  City,  to  San  Francisco.  “ With 
what  face,  then,”  my  beloved  readers  may  still  demand,  “ can 
this,  perhaps,  demented,  and,  certainly,  chuckle-headed 


writer  treat  the  interior  of  an  American  dining-car,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  as  a thing  appertaining  in  any  shape,  or  in 
any  sense,  to  an  Up-to-Date  picture  of  English  life  and 
manners  in  the  month  of  August,  1892  ? ” 

At  once  I hope  to  make  the  little  mystery  quite  clear  to 
you.  I am  an  old  traveller  across  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
but  for  the  nonce,  I do  not  mean  to  say  anything  more,  either 
about  Pullman  or  Silver  Palace-cars  on  the  railroads  between 
Chicago  and  the  Golden  Gates.  It  happens,  nevertheless, 
that  a cursory  survey  of  the  picture  in  the  Graphic  furnished 
me  at  once  with  my  text ; inasmuch,  as  only  a few  morn- 
ings since  I travelled  from  Brighton  to  London  Bridge  ter- 
minus in  a Pullman  car,  and  on  board  thereof  partook  of 
breakfast. 

Well;  you  may  still  urge  somewhat  disparagingly,  there  was 
nothing  so  very  strange  in  that  occurrence.  The  Pullman-car 
service  on  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  is 
understood  to  be  altogether  up-to-date ; and  no  doubt,  the 
Pullman  Car  Company,  as  well,  do  their  very  best  to  minister 
to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  All  I can  say,  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  offence  of  telling  people  that  which  they  know  as 
well  as  I do,  and  possibly  a great  deal  better,  is,  that  up  to 
the  morning  I have  just  mentioned,  I had  never  taken  a place 
in  a Pullman  car,  leaving  Brighton  at  8.45  a.m.  Our  train, 
when  we  come  up  to  Babylon  on  business,  is  the  9.45  a.m. 
one,  which  lands  us  at  1 1.5  at  Victoria;  and  in  five  minutes 
afterwards  we  are  in  our  flat  in  Victoria  Street,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  avalanche  of  letters.  We  like  the  9.45  a.m.  because 
it  is  usually  punctual,  and  not  overcrowded  ; and,  again,  the 
hour  at  which  it  starts  allows  us  to  consume  our  breakfast 
comfortably — a matter  of  some  importance  since,  if  you  look 
at  the  comparatively  terrible  amount  of  time  which  in  our 
advanced  state  of  civilization  is  taken  up  by  the  ex- 
ercitations  of  the  bath  and  the  toilette,  and  in  giving 
directions  to  servants  and  so  forth,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  you  can  get  to  the  station  before  9-45 > unless 
you  rise  at  six,  or  unless  you  forego  your  breakfast.  Both  of 
these  contingencies  should  be  scrupulously  avoided ; for,  if 
you  leave  your  bed  earlier  than  it  is  your  usual  custom  to  rise, 
you  will  surely  feel  desperately  fagged  and  jaded  before  the 
afternoon  is  half  through  ; and  as  for  going  without  breakfast 
altogether,  shun,  by  all  possible  means,  the  adoption  of  such 
a course.  Unless  you  have  broken  your  fast,  if  only  to  the 
extent  of  a cup  of  cafe  an  lait  and  a slice  of  bread-and- 
butter,  you  will  be  in  a vile  temper  all  day  long ; and  the 
world  has  been  half  ruined  over  and  over  again,  through 
princes  and  potentates  having  gone  without  their  breakfasts, 
and  becoming  in  consequence  testy,  grumpy,  aggressive,  and 
bloodthirsty. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  as  it  chanced,  the  exigence  of 
business  was  of  such  a pressing  nature,  that  we  had  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  leave  Brighton  by  the  8.45  train.  We  were 
so  hurried  that  we  had  not  even  time  for  the  cafe  an  lait 
and  the  slice  of  bread-and-butter  ; and  even  when  we  had 
submitted  to  that  self-denying  ordinance,  it  was  only  by 
two  or  three  minutes  or  so  that  we  contrived  to  catch  the 
train  for  London  Bridge. 

What,  then,  was  my  delight,  when,  settling  down  somewhat 
sulkily,  I am  afraid,  in  the  car  for  non-smokers— for  a cigar  in 
the  early  morning  and  fasting  should  be  avoided — I descried 
in  the  adjoining  saloon,  a number  of  little  tables  very  daintily 
decked  with  spotless  white  table  cloths  ; the  whole  most 
attractively  suggestive  of  something  to  eat.  With  a modi- 
cum of  nervous  palpitation,  I asked  the  obliging  sleeping- 
car  conductor,  what  these  snowy  table-cloths  might  mean. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a glance  mildly  expressive  of  astonish- 
ment. “ Breakfast,  sir,”  he  replied.  “ Breakfast  ! Where  ? ” 
I interrogatively  answered.  “ Why  breakfast  on  board,  sir,” 
quoth  the  conductor,  making  room,  as  he  spoke,  for  a 
trimly-clad  page  to  pass,  who  bore  in  his  hand  a tray, 
on  which  I thought  I could  discern  something  bearing 
a remarkable  resemblance  to  buttered-toast  ; the  veri- 
similitude of  a boiled  egg,  and  a third  viand  which  had  a 
surprisingly  close  likeness  to  a fried  sole,  well  egged-and- 
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breadcrumbed,  and  frizzling  hot.  Could  we  have  broiled 
soles,  boiled  eggs,  and  buttered  toast  ? Why  certainly.  And 
broiled  ham  and  eggs,  or  kidneys,  or  bloaters,  or  haddock  ? 
Assuredly.  There  was  a bill-of-fare ; and  there  was  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  breakfast  in  ease  and  comfort.  The  which 
we  presently  proceeded  to  do  ; and  we  were  not  charged  any 
more  for  our  meal  than  we  should  have  had  to  pay  had  we 
breakfasted  in  the  coffee  room  of  a well-conducted  hotel.  But 
what  a simpleton  the  conductor  may  have  thought  me  for 
asking  him  whether  we  could  breakfast  on  board  the  Pullman 
that  particular  morning  ! Had  I bsen  a stockbroker  or  a 
ahipbroker,  a merchant  or  a banker,  or  a city  man  of  any 
kind,  I should  have  known  all  about  the  Pullman  breakfast 
train  ; but  you  see,  that  although  for  five  and  thirty  years 
past  I have  earned  the  chief  part  of  my  livelihood  in  connec- 
tion with  a newspaper  office  in  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  I am  not 
by  any  means  “ a party  in  the  city.” 

For  a quarter  of  a century,  in  fact,  I have  known 
scarcely  anything  about  the  regions  beyond  St.  Paul’s  ; and 
a few  weeks  since,  having  to  dine  at  Vintner’s  Hall,  my 
Jehu  and  I got  hopelessly  fogged  and  “clubbed”  between 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  and  Cannon  Street.  We  were 
worse  belated  in  Eastcheap  ; and  found  ourselves  at  last  on 
Tower  Hill,  whence  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps,  or  rather  our 
wheels,  to  find  Upper  Thames  Street.  Now,  the  gentlemen 
who  patronise  the  8.45  a.m.  Brighton  and  London  Bridge 
train  are,  as  a rule,  affluent  “ parties  in  the  city,”  who  have 
residences  at  Brighton — irrespective,  of  course,  of  their  town 
mansions  in  Allahabad  Gardens,  S.W.,  and  their  country 
seats  in  the  Dukeries,  or  elsewhere — and  I must  confess 
that  I felt  somewhat  alarmed  when  I found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  wealthy-looking  persons,  discussing 
their  breakfasts  with  an  affability  which  was  quite  charming, 
but  which  did  not  fail,  for  all  that,  to  impress  me  tacitly  though 
formidably,  with  the  conviction,  that  in  all  likelihood  every 
one  of  their  number  was  able  to  buy  up  my  humble  self, 
pecuniarily  speaking,  five  hundred  times  over.  Yet,  here 
they  were,  quietly  sipping  their  tea  and  coffee,  chipping  their 
eggs,  and  munching  their  toast  just  like  ordinary  mortals! 

Very  possibly  you  have  breakfasted  on  board  a Pullman, 
and  have  come  to  consider  that  early  morning  meal,  succulent, 
well  served,  and  inexpensive,  as  something  quite  in  the  usual 
course  of  things.  So,  probably,  you  will  consider  it,  if  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  not  yet  to  have  attained  middle  age. 
Englishmen  under  forty-five  are  apt  to  be  astonished  at 
nothing.  They  take  for  granted  a number  of  things  that 
would  have  set  Katterfelto’s  hair  on  end  with  wonder. 
Those  things  which  their  elders  look  upon  as  marvels, 
they  regard  with  sublime  equanimity  as  ordinary  facilities 
of  life,  the  provision  of  which  they  have  a right 
to  expect,  and  every  hitch  in  the  supply  of  which, 
should  be  at  once  resented  by  indignant  remonstrance  in 
the  shape  of  long  letters  of  complaint  addressed  to  the 
daily  papers.  All  I can  say  is,  that  the  conveniences  of 
modern  existence  have  become  so  numerous  and  so  elaborate 
as  to  fill  me,  during  most  of  my  thinking  hours,  with  un- 
bounded surprise;  and,  I assure  you,  that  very  often  I feel, 
mentally  speaking,  inclined  to  pinch  myself  to  ascertain 
whether  I am  really  awake,  or  whether  I am  dreaming  some 
Alnaschar  vision  of  things  that  might  be,  but,  as  yet, 
are  not. 

You  may  think  it  a very  slight  matter  that  a number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  should  be  able  to  partake  of  a well- 
cooked,  well-ordered  breakfast  on  board  a train  progressing 
at  a speed  of  some  five  and  forty  miles  an  hour  ; but  to  me, 
that  such  a thing  has  been  practicable  is  simply  marvellous, 
inasmuch  as  I very  well  remember,  not  only  the  period  long 
anterior  to  Pullman  cars,  but  a time  when  there  was  no 
railway  from  London  to  Brighton  at  all. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a plethora  in  the  pub- 
lishing world  of  what  I may  call  “ coaching-books.”  The 
popularity  of  the  Road  Club,  and  the  Four-in-Hand  Club, 
and  the  many  stage-coaches,  driven  either  by  private  gentle- 
men or  by  professional  7 whips,”  which,  during  the  summer, 


make  long  or  short  jaunts  along  the  high  roads  of  England, 
which  are  assuredly  the  finest  high  roads  in  the  world,  have 
naturally  led  to  the  putting  forth  of  a multiplicity  of  books 
concerning  coaching  as  it  was  carried  on  during  the  Regency 
and  up  to  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Some  of  these  works  contain  the  genuine  reminiscences  ol 
elderly  people,  who  have  either  horsed  coaches  on  their  own 
account,  or  who  frequently  travelled  forty  or  fifty  years  aga 
by  those  conveyances  ; while  other  productions  of  this  nature 
are  of  somewhat  a scissors  and  paste  character,  owing  much 
of  their  interest  to  copious  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
“ Nimrod,”  the  old  files  of  “ Bell's  Life  in  London,”  and 
copies  from  drawings  by  Harry  Aiken,  Pyne,  and  Herring. 

Now  it  is  not  my  desire  to  be  a Bore;  in  fact,  from  thffl 
very  first  time  that  I sat  down  to  address  my  readers  in  this 
journal,  it  has  been  my  most  sedulous  desire  to  avoid  wearying 
the  public.  Consequently  I will  spare  you  any  lengthened  in- 
fliction of  tediousness  touching  the  old  Brighton  mail  and  stage- 
coaches— the  “spanking  tits”  that  drew  them  ; the  scarlet- 
jerkined  guards  who  sounded  their  horns  so  sonorously ; the 
box-seat  which  was  so  eagerly  coveted ; to  say  nothing  of 
such  notable  drivers  as  Brackenbury,  Goodman,  and  Sir 
Vincent  Cotton,  who  all  baronet  as  he  was,  was  not  too  proud 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  journey,  when  the.  coach  was  setting 
down  its  passengers  in  Castle  Square,  Brighton,  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  traditional  hint  about  “remembering  the  coach- 
man,” which  remembrance  invariably  took  the  form  of  a 
douceur  of  half-a-crown. 

Two  maiden  aunts  of  Sir  Vincent  once  travelled  with  him, 
so  the  story  went  ; and  when  the  baronet,  whose  estates  were 
at  the  time  a little  “ dipped,”  touched  his  hat  at  the  proper 
time,  and  politely  expressed  a hope  that  they  would  “ remember 
the  coachman,”  they  tossed  their  heads  and  loftly  replied, 
“ that  they  knew  the  coachman’s  mother.”  To  which  Sir 
Vincent  placidly  but  emphatically  answered,  “ that  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  the  pleasing  fact,  but  that  they  would  be 
kind  enough  to  remember  the  coachman  all  the  same.”  But 
I must  not  be  a bore.  Away,  memories  of  the  “Times” 
coach,  the  “ Age  ” and  the  “ Royal  Sovereign,”  the  last  of 
which,  I think,  was  a vehicle  of  a white  colour,  and  on  the 
roof  of  which,  hampers  full  of  fish  were  habitually  carried 
from  Brighton  to  London. 

The  “ fish-coach  ” had  a tariff  of  fares  slightly  cheaper 
than  those  charged  by  the  “Times ’’and  the  “Age,”  the 
merchandise  which  was  carried,  imparting  to  it  an  odour, 
that  the  proprietors  sought  to  obviate  by  frequent  repaint- 
ing; but  the  combined  perfume  of  coach  varnish  and  fish 
was  not  found  to  be  very  gratifying  to  the  olfactory 
organs  of  the  passengers. 

After  all,  admitting  the  marvellous  characteristics  ol 
express-trains,  excursion-trains,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  all 
the  other  features  of  that  scheme  of  railway  construction, 
organiz-ation,  and  development  which  were  absolutely  non- 
existent in  my  nonage,  there  are,  to  my  mind,  few  things  more 
wonderful  than  the  economy  of  the  railway  commissariat, 
not  only  in  the  shape  of  breakfasting  comfortably  on  board  a 
Pullman,  not  only  in  the  way  of  lunching  or  dining  on  board 
trains  on  the  Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  London 
and  North  Western  lines,  but  in  divers  phases,  and  under 
divers  conditions  on  railway  lines  all  over  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Wheresoever  we  travel,  we  find  more  extensive, 
more  elaborate  arrangements  made  for  enabling  passengers  to 
refect  themselves  comfortably  at  their  leisure,  luxuriously,  and 
without  exorbitant  charge.  Already  I have  assisted  at  more 
than  one  semi-public  luncheon  on  a railway  train,  and  have 
made,  or  have  listened  to  speeches  at  a hospitable  board, 
racing  along  at  express  speed,  and  some  of  these  days, 
perhaps,  I shall  be  an  invited  guest  to  a wedding  breakfast 
in  a Pullman,  or  I shall  have  an  invitation  to  a grand  enter- 
tainment on  board  the  “ Wild  Irishman,”  or  the  “ Flying 
Dutchman,”  comprising  a ball  in  one  car,  and  a champagne 
supper  in  the  other.  We  are  rapidly  tending,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  in  that  direction. 
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Witness,”  “ The  Best  Tour  in  Norway,”  Etc. 

♦ 

SYNOPSIS. 

Oscar  Ford,  having  recovered  from  a state  of  temporary  Insanity,  finds  that  his  best 
friend,  Herbert  Wayne,  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 
conceal  the  facts  from  him.  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  Wayne  was  murdered  by  John  Gregory,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  With  a view  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  Ford  endeavours  to  trace  Gregory’s  late  servant  Andrews,  who  has 
left  his  master,  and  wnose  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Ford  has  a dream,  in  which  he 
seems  to  witness  the  tragedy,  and  the  mystery  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Ford’s  father  does  not  appear  to  believe  hat  Wayne  killed  himself. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A WARNING  AND  A PROMISE. 

Once  more  I settled  down,  with  such  patience  as  I could 
command,  to  the  uneventful  round  of  our  quiet  country  life. 
My  books  were  now  a great  comfort  to  me,  and  I studied  them 
with  avidity  and  interest.  We  walked  much,  and  the  long 
evenings  were  rendered  as  agreeable  as  my  mother  and  Amy, 
assisted  now  and  then  by  my  father,  could  make  them. 

I missed  the  river  and  its  sport  in  those  cold  winter  months, 
and  Tom  Carter  was  eager  for  the  spring  to  come  and  the  fly- 
fishing to  reopen. 

“ It’s  a nuisance,  ain’t  it,  sir,”  he  said,  “ this  close  time,  as 
they  call  it  ? I don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  fish  in  the  winter 
just  as  well  as  in  the  summer.” 

“ But,”  I replied,  “ the  trout  will  not  rise  to  the  fly  in  winter  ; 
and  besides,  they  are  out  of  condition  then.” 

“ Condition  be 1 beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Tom.  “ Fish 

is  fish  anyhow,  and  it’s  good  sport  catching  ’em,  whether  they 
are  in  condition  or  not.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be  got  one  way 
they  can  in  another.” 

I laughed  at  Tom’s  simplicity,  but  little  thought  at  the 
moment  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  One  day  I was  horri- 
fied to  see  him  present  himself  at  the  villa  with  about  half  a 
dozen  large  but  thin,  sickly-looking  trout  slung  through  their 
gills  on  a bit  of  string. 

“ Why,  Tom  1 ” I exclaimed,  “what  on  earth  have  you  got 

there  ? ” 

“Can’t  you  see,  sir?"  he  answered,  with  a grin.  “ Trout, 
fine  trout.  Just  catched  ’em  myself.” 

“ Caught  them  ? How,  in  the  name  of  wonder  ?” 

“ Why,  sir,  with  a’ook  and  line.  As  we  can’t  go  fly-fishing 
I thought  I’d  try  the  other  dodge,  so  I just  gets  out  my  bottom 
tackle  and  digs  up  a few  nice  lively  worms  out  o’  the  dung 
heap,  and  there  you  are ! It  ain’t  as  good  as  fly-fishing,  of 
course  ; but  lor  ! it’s  capital  sport.  Just  you  try  it.” 

To  the  mind  of  a practised  fly-fisher  the  idea  of  snaring 
trout  in  the  winter  with  a worm  is  as  abhorrent  as  that  of 
shooting  a fox  is  to  a hunting  man,  and  I freely  expressed  to 
Tom  Carter  my  disgust  at  his  proceedings.  Besides,  as  I 
told  him,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and  fined  for  his  act. 
He  could  not  quite  see  the  force  of  my  objection,  but  as  I did 
not  like  this  sort  of  irregular  fishing  he  promised  not  to 
practise  it  again. 

My  studies,  as  I have  said,  kept  me  quiet  for  a time ; but  as 
the  weeks  passed  and  no  news  arrived  from  Robert  Andrews 
about  his  brother  I began  to  feel  restless.  Until  I should  be 
put  on  the  track  of  George  Andrews  I could  do  nothing.  So 
I wrote  to  “Mr.  Bob.  ’’asking  him  if  he  had  anything  to  tell  me. 
A fortnight  elapsed  and  yet  I received  no  reply.  I wrote  again, 
this  time  saying  that  I would  pay  well  for  any  information  he 


might  give  me.  I waited  another  fortnight,  but  no  answer  came. 
A third  letter  I despatched,  posting  it  like  the  rest  with  my  own 
hands  at  the  office  at  Fallington,  and  registering  it.  I wrote 
more  urgently  and  assured  the  landlord  of  the  “ Golden  Ring  ” 
that  I would  spare  no  expense  to  get  news  of  his  brother.  I 
begged  him  at  least  to  acknowledge  my  letter  and  say  whether 
he  had  received  the  previous  ones  or  not.  Many  days  passed, 
however,  and  still  there  was  no  reply. 

I could  not  understand  it.  If  Robert  Andrews  had  by  any 
chance  left  the  “ Golden  Ring  ” my  letters  must  have  been  re- 
turned. I was  utterly  at  a loss  to  account  for  his  silence. 
Yet  might  it  not  be  possible  that  Gregory  had  somehow  got 
to  know  of  my  communication  with  the  landlord  of  the  beer- 
shop  and  had  closed  his  lips  ? I had  no  evidence  of  this,  but 
I strongly  suspected  it. 

More  than  once  I felt  sorely  tempted  to  go  to  town  again, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  adequate 
reason  to  my  relatives  for  my  journey.  The  true  object  of  it, 
of  course,  I could  not  explain,  and  I did  not  like  to  take  a 
second  secret  flight.  So  I remained  at  home  disappointed 
and  disgusted. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  consoled  me  in  my  imprison- 
ment, as  I regarded  it — the  continued  absence  and  silence  of 
John  Gregory.  We  had  heard  nothing  from  him,  and  little 
about  him,  except  such  passing  references  to  him,  of  no  great 
significance,  which  my  father  now  and  then  made.  I have 
said  more  than  once  before  that  what  I feared  most  was  the 
possibility  of  his  renewing  his  attentions  to  my  sister,  and 
this  I dreaded  now  more  than  ever.  Fortunately,  it  seemed, 
there  was  little  chance  of  such  a calamity. 

But  even  as  I was  comforting  myself  with  this  belief  I found 
that  I was  mistaken.  At  any  rate  Gregory  was  once  more  to 
appear  upon  the  scene. 

It  was  Amy  herself  who  broke  the  news  to  me.  She  and  I 
were  seated  together  one  morning  in  March.  I was  reading 
by  the  fireside  and  she  was  engaged  in  her  crayon  drawing. 

“ Oscar,”  she  said  lightly,  “ we  are  to  have  a visitor  on 
Saturday.” 

“Indeed!”  I exclaimed,  with  a nervous  presentiment. 
“ Who  is  it  ? ” 

“ Only  Mr.  Gregory.  He  is  coming  down  again  with  papa.” 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I restrained  myself  from  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  annoyance.  But  it  was  with  no  expression 
of  pleasure  that  I asked, 

“ What  is  he  coming  here  for  ?” 

“ Nothing  particular,”  Amy  replied ; “ only  to  spend  a few 
days  with  us  as  he  did  before.  I am  glad  he  is  coming.  He 
will  cheer  us  up  a bit,  for  I am  afraid  we  are  getting  dull.” 

“ Do  you  think  Gregory  will  contribute  much  to  our  amuse- 
ment ?”  I asked. 

“Oh  yes!  I think  so,”  answered  Amy;  “he  has  always 
plenty  to  say  for  himself  and  will  bring  us  the  latest  news. 
Besides,  he  is  better  than  nobody.” 

Was  she  dissembling  ? I could  not  believe  it.  Amy  was 
incapable  of  deception.  For  some  reason  or  other  she  now 
regarded  John  Gregory  with  a certain  amount  of  interest  and 
even  favour.  But  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  speak 
about  him  as  she  had  just  spoken  if  she  entertained  towards 
him  any  warmer  feeling. 

Yet  I was  not  easy  in  my  mind.  For  what  purpose  was 
this  man  coming  among  us  again.  It  could  not  be  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  our  society.  Was  it  to  sound  me,  to  discover 
my  plans,  or  had  he  any  other  object  ? 

I was  determined  to  speak  to  my  mother,  at  any  rate,  on 
the  subject  of  Gregory's  relations  with  Amy,  confidentially 
but  plainly.  I opened  the  matter  to  her  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity when  no  one  else  was  present. 

“ Mother,”  I said,  “ I hear  that  John  Gregory  is  going  to 
pay  us  another  visit.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Ford,  “he  is  to  come  down  with  your 
father  on  Saturday.” 

She  said  this  in  a tone  as  careless  as  that  of  Amy  herself ; 
yet  I could  see  that  she  looked  a little  anxious,  as  though  she 
knew  I was  not  pleased. 


- L. 


“Does  he 
object?” 

“ Oh,  no  ! I 
nothing  about  it.” 


come  here,”  I as  ked,  “ with  any  particular 
don’t  think  so ; at  any  rate  your  father  said 


I was  silent  for  a few  moments,  as  I hardly  had  courage 
to  speak  what  was  in  my  mind.  At  last  I said,  “ Mother,  you 
know  I don’t  like  Gregory.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  she  answered,,' with  a slight  sigh,  “ I know 
that,  and  I think  it  is  a pity.  I really  do  not  see  why  you 
should  take  such  a dislike  to  him.  How  is  it  ? ” 

“ I have  given  reasons  for  this  feeling  more  than  once,”  I 
said,  “ and  I need  not  repeat  my  opinion  of  his  character.  I 
should  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  a calamity  if  he  were 
likely  to  be  nearly  connected  with  our  family.” 

“ But  there  is  no  chance  of  that.  T here  is  not  indeed.  I 
know  what  you  mean.  He  used  to  show  marked  attention  to 
Amy— indeed  he  spoke  once  to  your  father  about  her— long 
ago— before— before  we  came  here.  But  that  is  all  over  now. 
He  has  never  said  a single  word  since  to  us  or  to  Amy  that  you 
would  not  approve  of.  We  have  not  done  him  justice.  He 
is  a better  man  than  we  thonght  him,  and  his  conduct  since 

—since  an  event  that  I do  not  like  to  speak  of ” 

“You  mean  Herbert  Wayne’s  suicide?”  I interrupted, 
scanning  my  mother’s  countenance  intently  as  I spoke.  ’ 
“ Yes,”  she  replied,  while  a deep  flush  overspread  her  face, 
“yes , since  his  death— Gregory  has  acted  with  singular  delicacy 
and  forbearance.  Whatever  may  be  his  feelings  with  regard 
to  Amy  he  has  behaved  towards  her  more  like  an  elder  brother 
than  anything  else,  as  indeed  he  .has  also  to  you.  I must  say 
his  honourable  and  considerate  conduct  has  raised  him  very 
high  in  my  opinion.”  3 

I need  not  describe  the  agony  with  which  I listened  to  these 
words— these  words  of  a simple  trusting  woman,  who  was 
utterly  mistaken  and  deceived.  What  marvellous  craft  this 
man  must  command  thus  to  blind  that  intuitive  insight  into 
character  which  women  are  known  to  possess  ! My  mother’s 
belief  in  him,  however,  aroused  in  my  mind  a feeling  of  dread 
which  I could  not  help  expressing. 

“ Mother,”  I said,  “ I am  satisfied  from  what  you  tell  me 
that  no  harm  has  been  done  as  yet.  But  if  ever  John  Gregory 
should  show  the  least  sign  of  a disposition  to  renew  those 
attentions  of  which  you  have  spoken,  I beg,  I implore  you  to 
give  me  warning  of  it.  Let  me  at  least  have  a chance’  of 
saving  our  dear  Amy  from  such  a disaster  as  would  befall  her 
were  she  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  this  man.” 

I had  hardly  spoken  these  words,  when  I perceived  that  I 
had  gone  too  far.  I find  it  difficult  to  describe  the  painful 
effect  they  had  upon  my  mother.  She  said  nothing,  but  she 
turned  pale  and  red  by  turns,  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  she  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not ; she  seemed  almost 
choking.  It  was  a display  of  emotion  such  as  I had  never 
seen  before  except  in  the  case  of  Amy  when  I first  spoke  to 
her  about  Herbert  Wayne.  V 

I expected  that  after  she  had  recovered  from  the  distress 
which  my  words  evidently  caused  her,  she  would  ask  me  for 
an  explanation,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  combat  my  opposition. 
But  no.  Greatly  to  my  surprise,  she  only  bent  her  head  and 
said, 

^es,  Oscar.  I promise  you.  I will  do  as  you  wish.” 

At  this  moment  we  heard  my  sister’s  voice  in  the  passage 
“ Hush  !”  whispered  my  mother,  “ say  nothing  about  this 
to  Amy. 

1 he  caution  was  needless,  as  I would  have  suggested  it  my- 

Surprised  as  I was  at  my  mother’s  blind  confidence  in 
Oiegory,  there  was  an  incident  in  our  conversation  that 
greatly  increased  my  perplexity. 

I had  spoken  of  Herbert’s  “ suicide.”  My  mother  had  put 
the  word  aside  and  called  it  only  “ death.”  Was  it  possible, 
a j-r  i shared  her  husband’s  thought  and  my  own  ? 

And  if  she  did  so,  Amy  must  be  of  the  same  mind. 

And  yet  these  two  women,  while  discrediting  Gregory's 
sworn  evidence,  still  respected  and  thought  well°of  him.  It 
was  wonderful — inexplicable  I 


1 had  bfU  u°ne  consolatlon.  My  mother  had  promised  b 
warn  me  if  there  were  any  danger  of  a proposal  of  marriag. 
from  John  Gregory,  and  I was  sure  she  would  keep  her  word 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  he  would  make  such  an  offe; 
abruptly  and  Without  some  preliminary  overtures  to  Amy  her1 
self.  This  our  mother  must  know  of,  and  she  would  convev 

present*  ^ That  ^ en0Ugh  t0  content  me~for  the 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Gregory’s  Advice.  1 

. If  mind  was  at  ease  on  the  score  of  Gregory's  Intern 
tions  with  regard  to  Amy,  I was  less  certain  about  his  designs  ! 
with  respect  to  myself.  He  was  biding  his  time  in  the  former 
case— of  that  I felt  sure.  He  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  press 
Ins  suit  until  some  considerable  interval  should  have  elapsed  ' 
since  the  death  of  Herbert  Wayne,  the  man  my  sister  had  so  1 
deaily  loved,  and  still,  as  I believed,  so  bitterly  lamented,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  gaining  credit  with  the  women  for  ; 
what  my  mother,  and  doubtless  Amy  also,  regarded  as  his  ' 
“ delicate  forbearance."  He  was  indeed  a shrewd  and  crafty 
fellow.  1 

a_Th“  rfetlCeTnCe  on  hi?  P«t  would  give  me  time  for  action, 
and  so  far  I approved  of  his  conduct.  But  I could  not 
imagine  what  game  he  intended  to  play  at  my  expense.  That 
he  had  some  special  and  sinister  object  in  visiting  us  again  I 
ad  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Time,  however,  would  show 
what  it  was.  Meanwhile,  I more  than  ever  suspected  that 
tie  had  become  aware  of  my  plans.  Robert  Andrews  still 
remained  silent  as  the  grave,  and  I felt  convinced  that  he 
had  been  tampered  with. 

meA?ndW°pTl  thiS  arCh iP-0t,ter  g0in£  t0  do  t0  silence 

to  frasSte  hi  Ses“gns.00a  ^ WaS  dete"mi“d 

He  arrived  with  my  father  on  the  Saturday,  as  arranged 
and  was  welcomed  and  made  much  of,  as  before.  It  cost  me 

butTfelth^  d°  reCG1Ve  him  With  any  Sh0w  ^ cordiality; 
but  I felt  bound  on  every  account  to  be  civil  to  him  * 

rWf  1 h?ened  t0-  i^S  taIk  at  the  dinner  taWe,  light  and 
chatty  as  it  was,  with  an  appearance  of  interest,  and  even 
asked  him  questions  on  various  trifling  matters. 

. “ Ho7  are  y°u  getting  on  with  your  law’  studies  ? " I 
inquired.  - 

“Pretty  well”  he  replied;  “I  am  reading  up  Roman 
law  and  other  things,  but  have  not  got  very  far  I have  not 
decided  yet  to  read  with  a barrister  in  chambers,  for  there 

practise/”  °f  " that  ^ Very  likeIy  1 sha11  Dever 

Then,  when  the  ladies  had  left  us,  we  talked  about  fishing 
In  another  month,”  observed  my  father,  “ the  river  will 
be  open  for  trout.  Meanwhile,  you  must  amuse  yourself 
down  here  as  well  as  you  can.”  3 

“No  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  do  that,”  said  Gregory. 

yourifn^fveif  •'  y g 18  n°‘  ‘he  °Dly  sport  lo  be  S°‘  ■» 

^°\  bideed,  replied  my  father,  laughing,  and  then  he 
repeated  the  story  which  I had  told  him  about  Tom  Carter's 
irregular  angling.  b 

1 7 W\S,  at  aF  amuSed  at  Tom’s  na*ve  proceedings, 
he  dM  no  show  that  they  app^ed  to  his  sense  of  humour 
He  loolceil  pensive  as  Mr.  Ford  described  the  incident,  and 
it  struck  me  that  the  story  suggested  to  him  an  idea. 

said  he»  ™hen  my  father  had  finished  his  narra- 
tion, that  would  not  do  at  all.  But  has  it  never  occurred 
to  you,  Mr.  Ford,  to  go  for  pike  ? Trolling  is  not  bad  sport 
an<<  'Tuere  ™USt  be  some  bne  Jack  higher  up  the  river.”  ' 

, kat  ,not  at  ab  a bad  notion,  Gregory,”  replied  mv 
fa  Ker\A  “ I,haV^Very  Ht.tle  doubt  tbat  there  L plenty  of  pike 
up  y \\  ortley  Dam,  which  is  full  of  weeds  and  rushes  in  the 
summer.  We  will  send  Tom  ,o  make  inquiries  to  narrow  ” 

nnllKr  ^ > became  flulte  enthusiastic  at  the  prospect 

opened  by  Gregory  s suggestion,  and  could  hardly  talk  about 
anything  else  but  pike-fishing  all  the  rest  of  the  evening 
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The  next  day  Tom  Carter  was  dispatched  to  reconnoitre 
the  river,  and  came  back  with  tempting  news. 

‘‘  Yes  gentlemen,”  said  he.  “ There's  any  quantity  of  pike 

ud  stream  and  regular  whoppers  among  them,  tarmer  Boyce, 

he  took^netast  week  as  Sighed  over  twenty 
they  say  there’s  bigger  ones  yet  about.  Lord  . 1 d like  to  b 

at  Vm  * X would  that.  , 

Gregory  entered  into  the  preparations  for  this  new  sport 
with  an  energy  and  interest  quite  unusual  with  him  where 
matters  of  mere  amusement  were  concerned.  I,  myself,  cou 
not  help  catching  the  infection  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  and 
was  eager  for  Vhe  arrival  of  the  trolling  rods  and  other 
apparatus  which  my  father  had  ordered  from  town. 

PGre-ory  and  Tom  Carter  soon  initiated  Mr.  Ford  and 
myself  into  the  mystery  of  trolling,  which  we  had  never  before 
practised,  and  in  a short  time  we  both  became  experts  in  t 
art  To  cast  the  dead  bait  across  the  stream  and  entice  the 
monster  from  his  lair  by  dexterously  drawing  the  roach  or 
dace  through  the  water  in  imitation  of  the  flight  of  a living 
fish  no  doubt  demands  skill  inferior  to  that  of  the  fly-fisher, 

'but  ’of  a kind  worth  acquiring.  And  although  the  pike  gives 
much  less  play  than  the  trout,  one  of  large  size  is  not  to  be 
landed  without  at  any  rate  a short  struggie  and  there  are 
chances  and  uncertainties  in  the  sport  which  render  it 

& U O u r" e ff or tT" wire"  well  rewarded,  and  among  us  we  landed 
a considerable  number  of  fine  fish,  the  largest  of  which,  a 
monster  of  nearly  thirty  pounds,  fell  to  my  rod. 

I confess  that  I enjoyed  the  sport,  and  often  forgot  in  iG 
excitement  my  suspicions  of  Gregory  and  the  dismal  mys  ery 
I had  been  so  eager  to  solve. 

Indeed,  the  thought  at  last  occurred  to  me  that  Gregory 
: had  proposed  this  new  recreation  for  the  very  purpose  ot 
taking  my  mind  off  the  subject  of  Herbert  s death.  Had  he 
come  down  to  us  to  assist  my  family  in  effecting  this  object  . 

It  seemed  not  improbable;  and  as  the  impression  grew  upon 
me  it  tended  greatly  to  diminish  my  interest  m the  sport  we 
were  pursuing.  Indeed,  at  last  I declared  that  I had  grown 
tired  of  it,  and  our  visits  to  the  mill  pool  became  by  degrees 
less  frequent,  and  were  at  length  abandoned  altogether. 

Some  days  passed,  and  I failed  to  see  any  further  develop- 
ment of  John  Gregory’s  purpose  if  he  had  one.  I had  ceased 
to  notice  his  relations  with  Amy ; and  indeed  there  was 
nothing  to  notice  in  this  regard.  His  manner  towards  her 
was  exactly  the  same  asbefore-neither  more  nor  less  attentive. 

But  at  last  the  campaign  opened.  It  was  dexterously 
arranged.  My  father  was  Gregory’s  confederate— doubtless 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world-but  this  man  s dupe 

for  all  that.  . _u 

Mr.  Ford  opened  fire  one  evening  while  we  were  all 

assembled  together  in  the  drawingroom.  He  had  greatly 
raised  my  expectations  when  he  gradually  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  fhe  subject  of  our  life  at  Fallmgton,  and  to  my 
surprise  not  only  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  must  be 
growing  rather  dull  and  wearisome,  but  appealed  to  me 
whether  I did  not  find  it  so.  I,  in  my  innocence  of  the 

moment,  took  the  hint  at  once. 

“Ido  indeed,”  I said  eagerly.  “As  you  ask  me,  I am 
utterly  sick  and  tired  of  this  existence,  and  am  longing  tor 

a “ Quite  so— quite  so,”  observed  Mr.  Ford.  “ Now,  I was 
talking  the  matter  over  with  Gregory,  and  he  suggested  some- 
thing which  I think  would  be  greatly  to  your  advantage,  and 
give  you  the  very  change  you  require.” 

“ What  was  that  ? ” I asked  cautiously,  for  the  mention  of 
Gregory  in  connection  with  advice  for  my  benefit  naturally 
aroused  my  suspicions  at  once. 

“ Well,”  said  my  father,  “ what  do  you  say  to  a sea 

voyage  ? ” , „ _ a 

“A  sea  voyage!  I echoed.  , , ,, 

“ Yes,  one  of  my  ships,  the  Ariadne,  a splendid  yacht- 
built  steamer,  sets  out  in  a few  weeks’  time  for  a voyage  to 
Lisbon,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  pleasant  places.  She  will  be  away  for  several 


months,  and  will  give  you  opportunities  of  landing  and  visit- 
manv  interesting  and  beautiful  spots.  She  has  capital 
will  be  made  perfectly  comfortable. 

W“  It  ?°ve°ry  kind  of  you  to  suggest  this,”  I replied,  “ but  it 
quite  takes  n^e  by  surprise.  I hardly . know  what  to  say  to  1 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Don  t think  me  ungrateful,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a matter  for  some  consideration. 

Woke  these  cvords  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  they  gave 
me  Urae  to  think.  1 was  hardly  a moment  .n  detectmg  die 
purpose  ot  this  so-called  friendly  advice.  Now  saw  Jo. 
Gregory’s  game.  He  wanted  to  get  me  out  of  the  way  and 
doubtless,  with  a double  purpose.  In  the  first  P>“^he 
would  stop  or  check  my  inquiries;  in  the  next, 
have  the  coast  clear  for  the  pursuit  of  his  design^  on  Amy. 
But  I would  frustrate  his  schemes.  . , 

While  my  father  was  making  some  observations  on  my 
renlv  savin"  that  I did  quite  right  to  consider  his  proposal, 
andso  Si  and  enlarging  on  the  pleasures  and  advanta^s 
of  such  a voyage  as  he  offered,  I,  with  a craft,  as  I 0 , 

inferior  to  Gregory's,  devised  an  excuse  that  I felt 
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hardly  inferior  to  Gregory’s,  devised  an  excuse 

would  stagger  my  opponent.  «<wt  would 

“ I would  like  such  a tour  extremely,  I said,  but  I .ou 
not  care  to  go  alone.  I should  not  enjoy  it  without  a 
genial  companion,  some  male  friend  of  about  my0'™ag’ 
and  I really  know  of  no  one  who  would  be  able  or  dispos- 

l°  ^"congratulated  myself  on  my  cunning.  My  words  were 
of  course,  pointed  at  Gregory.  He  had  nothing  .to  do.  Had 
he  not  said  that  he  had  no  intention  to  hurry  his  studio , to 
the  bar  ? If  he  were  so  solicitous  for  my  welfare,  why  shoal 
he  not  offer  to  accompany  me  in  this  voyage  ? He  would, 
felt  sure,  make  an  excuse  to  remain  at  home.  _ 

What  then  was  my  surprise  when  my  father  said  . 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,  Oscar.  Here  is  a com 
panion  ready  to  accompany  you— Gregory  himselt. 

“ I shall  be  only  too  pleased,”  observed  Gregory. 

I was  baffled,  dumbfoundered,  and  could  not 
reply.  My  father  and  Gregory  wrjre  both  looking . at  m ^ > 
my  mother  and  Amy  were  also  regarding  me  with  anx  y. 
Mr  Ford  saw  my  embarrassment,  and  came  to  mj  • 

“ Well,  well,”  he  said,  “ I will  not  ask  you  to  decideat  once. 
Think  it  over.  There  is  plenty  of  time. 

I did  think  it  over.  Indeed,  the  thought  of  it  kept  me 
awake  a great  part  of  the  night.  I was  mistaken  at  first  as 
tn  the  nature  o^  Gregory’s  plan.  Now  what  was  his  actual 
design  > Amy  of  conL  Los?  be  left  out  of  the  question,  but 
Still  It  seemed  probable  that  he  intended  to  get and  keeP " 
out  of  the  way.  What  might  not  such  a man  do  if  he  were 
guilty  of  that  of  which  I suspected  him  ? It  was  not  th 
wa  afraid  of  trusting  myself  with  him.  If  he  were  capable 
of  the  worst  villany  I could  take  care  of  myself.  But 
“ accidents  ” may  happen  in  the  course  of  a long  sea  voyage 
and  there  are  fevers  and  other  maladies  to  be  cau  ‘it 
foreign  climes.  Was  he  reckoning  upon  any  of  these  chances 

°f  BmaUered  lit™. ? I would  not  go  with  him,  whatever  were 
his  motives.  I had  had  enough  of  him  as  a companion,  and 
wouTd  not  travel  with  him,  even  were  he  as  innocent  as  a 

'“needed  no  excuse  in  giving  my  final  nuswer  to  my  father 
“ I have  thought  over  your  proposal,  I said,  and  a„ain 
thank  vou  for  it.  But  I do  not  wish  to  make  this  voyage, 
and,  above  all,  not  with  Gregory.  If  I am  to  have  a chang 
from  this  life  I would  prefer  some  other  kind. 

“Very  well,  as  you  will,  my  boy,  replied  Mr.  bo  , 
evidently  disappointed,  and  we  said  no  more  about  it. 

Thus  ^if  I had  guessed  his  purpose  aright,  Gregory  w a c, 
baffled.’  What  would  he  do  next  ? I was  sure  he  vouid  no 
long  rest  upon  his  defeat,  but  would  try  some  new  means  o 
keeping  me  inactive  and  harmless.  r r 

IPhad  not  long  to  wait  for  the  development  of  a fresh 
move  on  his  part,  but  it  was  of  a character  that  surprised  me 
One  night  I happened  to  be  strolling  in  the  garden  at  the 
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back  of  our  villa.  I did  this  sometimes  on  a fine  evening  to 
be  alone  and  reflect.  It  was  a brilliant  night  in  the  early 
spring.  The  moon  was  shining  on  the  turbulent  river,  and 
the  air  was  still  and  balmy. 

All  my  family  and  their  guest  were  within  doors,  and  the 
blind  of  the  sitting-room,  in  which  they  were  assembled,  had 
not  been  drawn  down.  And  as  I passed  the  window  I could 
not  fail  to  see  them  as  they  were  gathered  round  the  table. 

'{  hey  were  evidently  engaged  in  no  idle  chat,  but  in  earnest, 
serious  conversation.  For  Gregory,  chiefly,  was  speaking, 
and  the  others  were  listening  to  him  attentively.  I could  see 
by  his  quiet  gestures  and  grave  expression  that  he  was  saying 
something  of  importance,  and  I had  little  doubt  that  it  con- 
cerned myself. 

I would  have  disdained  to  play  the  eavesdropper,  even  had 
I been  in  a position  to  do  so.  I would  not  spy  upon  my 
friends  even  to  gather  any  indication  of  their  proceedings.  So, 
presently,  I re-entered  the  house,  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room  in  such  a way  as  to  give  notice  of  my  approach. 

There  was  a subdued  “ Hush  1 ” from  more  than  one  voice 
as  I came  in,  which  rendered  it  certain  that  I had  been  the 
subject  of  their  conference. 

1 was  ready  to  meet  and  to  defeat  any  further  plan  Gregory 
might  have  for  detaining  me  a prisoner,  and  I wondered  what 
that  plan  could  be. 

Once  more  the  campaign  opened  by  a reference  on  the  part 
of  my  father  to  our  “ dull  ” life  and  the  desirableness  of  a 
change,  and  my  mother  and  sister  expressed  their  entire  con- 
currence. 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Ford  cheerily,  “ Oscar  does  not  like  the 
Idea  of  a sea  voyage.  Now  what  does  he  say  to  a journey  by 
land  ? ” 

“ A journey  ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,”  continued  my  father,  “ a journey,  but  not  a very 
long  one,  and  not  without  companions.  Gregory  has  advised 
us  to  break  up  our  establishment  here  and  go  back  to 
town.” 

I was  astounded.  This  was  the  last  proposal  I should  have 
expected,  coming  from  such  a quarter.  But,  surprised  as  I 
was  by  it,  and  entirely  at  a loss  to  guess  its  motive,  I could 
not  object  to  it.  It  was  of  all  courses  the  one  I most  desired. 

So  there  and  then  it  was  decided  that  in  a week’s  time  we 
Ehould  leave  Fallington  and  take  up  our  residence  once  more 
In  Crauford  Square. 

(Tc  It  tontlnuti  ) 


THE  SEVEN  STAGES  OF  PITY. 

Sir  John  Suckling  used  to  say  : — 
l pity  the  poet  who  is  obliged  to  write  for  bread. 

I pity  the  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a petty- 
fogging  attorney. 

I pity  the  man  who  is  married  to  a scold,  unless  he  is  deaf. 

I pity  the  woman  who  is  married  to  a rakish  spouse,  unless 
she  is  blind. 

I pity  the  man  that  cannot  read  on  a wet  day. 

I pity  the  man  that  is  in  debt,  and  would  pay  if  he  could. 

I pity  the  man  that  can  only  boast  of  a long  pedigree. 


Addison  and  Montaigne. — When  Mr.  Addison  lived  in 
Kensington  Square,  he  tookunusualpains  to  study  Montaigne’s 
Essays,  but  finding  little  or  no  information  in  the  chapters, 
according  to  what  their  titles  promised,  he  one  day  in  great 
anger  threw  away  the  book,  wearied  and  confused,  but  not 
satisfied.  . A gentleman  present,  said — “ Well  sir,  what  think 
you  of  this  famous  French  author.”  “ Think,”  replied  he, 
“ why,  that  a dark  dungeon,  and  fetters,  would  probably  have 
been  of  some  service  to  restore  this  author’s  infirmity.” 
“ How,  sir,”  said  his  friend,  “ imprison  a man  for  singularity 
in  writing.”  “ Why  not,”  replied  Mr.  Addison,  “ had  he 
been  a horse,  he  would  have  been  pounded  for  straying  out 
of  his  bounds ; and  why,  as  a man,  he  ought  to  be  more 
favoured  I really  do  not  understand. 


SKIRT  AND  SERPENTINE  DANCING. 


“ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  This  was  the 
answer  that  genial  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  gave  when  asked 
a few  days  ago  whether  the  serpentine  dance,  so  gracefully 
executed  by  Miss  Jenny  Joyce  at  the  Alhambra,  might  be 
designated  a new  creation.  And  if  any  man  in  London  is  able 
to  speak  with  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  theatrical 
and  musical  profession,  it  is  John  Hollingshead.  He  has 
grown  grey  in  serving  the  public ; in  providing  them  with 
amusement  of  all  kinds ; and,  as  a natural  sequence,  his 
experience  has  been  such  that  even  the  term  varied  does  nof 
seem  to  adequately  express  it. 

It  was  in  his  office  at  the  Alhambra,  far  away  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  associated  with  the  stage,  far  removed,  too, 
from  those  parts  of  the  spacious  building  frequented  by  the 
audience,  that  this  conversation  on  the  subject  of  skirt  and 
serpentine  dancing  took  place.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  these  particular  styles  of  dancing  have  “caught  on  ” to  a 
remarkable  degree — in  London,  at  all  events.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  graceful  skirt-dancer,  although  the  more 
she  is  seen  the  more  she  is  liked.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking 
only  of  the  danseuse  who  can  go  through  her  performance 
with  that  charm  of  movement  which  lends  such  a fascination 
to  her  posturing.  But  if,  as  Mr.  Hollingshead  says,  the 
serpentine  dance  is  not  new,  it  can  be  claimed  that  it  is 
something  fresh,  and  for  that  reason  is  acceptable. 

As  those  who  have  visited  the  Alhambra  or  the  Empire 
very  well  know,  skirt  dancing  and  the  serpentine  dance  are 
totally  distinct.  The  latter,  Mr.  Hollingshead  considers,  was 
originated  some  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Donato,  a Sicilian, 
who  used  to  represent  the  corkscrew  movements  with  an 
Italian  flag.  Other  ballet  dancers,  at  different  periods,  were 
accustomed  to  produce  a similar  result  with  a strip  of  calico 
attached  to  a short  stick,  and,  at  a given  time,  they  would 
wave  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  get  inside  of  what 
had  the  appearance  of  a corkscrew.  Miss  Jenny  Joyce’s  per- 
formance is  a vast  improvement  upon  any  or  either  of  these,  the 
rhythmical  movement  of  the  arms  and  body,  and  the  delight- 
fully weird  effect  produced  with  the  assistance  of  the  lime 
light,  being  altogether  new  to  present-day  audiences. 

“ The  dance  itself,”  continued  Mr.  Hollingshead,  " is 
really  Spanish  in  character.  There  is  very  little  dancing 
with  the  feet.  In  fact,  any  young  lady  who  attempted  to 
dance  too  much  would  become  entangled  in  the  drapery. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  a flat-footed  waltz.  It  is  the 
arms  that  do  the  work.  There  must  be  any  amount  of  work 
with  these,  and  they  need  to  be  strong.  I cannot  better 
explain  it  than  by  saying  that  the  task  of  manipulating 
the  drapery,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  is  very 
similar  to  the  Indian  club  exercise.  The  motion  seems  to 
me  very  much  the  same.  I may  say,  however,  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  looks.  Miss  Joyce  is  thoroughly  exhausted  after 
each  performance,  the  strain  and  the  work  of  keeping  the 
folds  of  the  drapery  in  serpentine  shape  being  very  great.” 

With  regard  to  the  more  familiar  skirt  dancing,  Mr. 
Hollingshead,  with  true  managerial  pride,  claims  that  at  the 
Alhambra  they  have  advanced  it,  what  he  suggestively  terms, 
“ several  pegs.”  This  has  been  done  by  inducing  Mdlle. 
Legnani,  the  principal  danseuse,  to  introduce  it,  as  she  does 
with  such  gratifying  results,  in  the  pleasing  ballet  of  “ Don 
Juan.”  The  “pegs”  are  these.  Mdlle.  Legnani  brings  all 
her  Italian  training  into  play,  with  the  result  that,  among 
other  things,  her  posturing  is  of  the  most  artistic  description, 
as  well  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  Mr.  Hollingshead 
says  that  the  severe  training  of  the  Milanese  school  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  a dance  of  this  character,  and  that  the 
exponent  has  a distinct  advantage  over  those  young  ladies, 
from  Miss  Kate  Vaughan  and  Miss  Letty  Lind  downwards, 
who  have  not  been  trained  in  that  particular  school.  Whether 
the  ladies  in  question  agree  with  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hol- 
lingshead we  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


XIII. 


THE  I^KCXIL>riEXj-A-3sr^- 
We  have  decided,  before  we  revert  to  the  more  strictly 
medical  side  of  the  answer  to  our  query,  to  include  a visit  to 
the  “ Sunny  Rhineland." 

So  many  wants  have  to  be  considered  in  making  a neces- 
sarily limited  selection  of  spas  suitable  to  visit  at  the  particu 
season  of  the  year  for  which  we  write,  that  we  are  forced 
however  reluctantly,  to  exclude  a reference  to  many  other 
short  tours  available  for  those  whose  time  and  purse  place 
limits  on  their  choice.  For  example,  how  many ; are _ there 
not  of  our  readers  who  have  yet  to  drink  in  all  the * de^| 
of  the  glorious  Trossach  scenery,  visit  lovely  Oban,  steam 
up  the  Caledonian  Canal,  returning  by  Inverness  and  Perth, 
resting  it  may  be  for  some  days,  going  and  returning,  at  the 
fine  ‘‘Hydro”  establishments  at  Shandon  and  Pitlochry. 
They  ca/ thus  take  a fortnightly  tour  which  enables  them  to 
pay  a visit  in  their  return  journey  to  the  Modern  Artie, 
having  a peep  at  the  historic  valley  of  the  Tweed, 
Abbofsford  (the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott),  and  the  famed 
Eildon  Hills,  with  the  adjacent  abbeys  of  Melrose  and  y 
burgh.  Indeed,  for  those  who  have  not  yet  been  to  Ham- 
burgh, a fortnight  may  be  well  spent  by  dividing  the  time 
between  it  and  Melrose,  exploring  the  count7 
latter  town,  catching  a glimpse  of  the  grand  old  ruins 
Melrose  and  Dryburgh  by  « pale  moonlight  and  recall  g 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  once  bloody  Teviotdale,  the 
romances  of  the  Scotch  novelist,  and  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
struggles  of  Wallace,  the  Douglas,  and  the  Bruce. 

We  desire  those  of  our  readers,  however,  who  have  not 
before  this  explored  the  Rhine  valleys  and  the  romantic  old 
ruins  along  its  banks,  and  those  whom  we  have  not  already 
tempted  to  an  excursion  in  Ireland,  England  and  Wales, 
Norway  or  Switzerland,  to  consider  such  a run  as  that  we 

indicate  up  the  Rhine.  . 1,,, 

Arriving  at  Brussels,  after  a short  rest  we  begin  y 
a pleasant  drive  round  the  Boulevards,  which  drive  takes 
in  the  circumference  of  the  city.  We  comeback  in  time 
for  a visit  to  the  cathedral,  and  the  magnificent  law  court  , 
from  which  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  city  and  environs, 
before  we  start  for  our  excursion  to  W aterloo,  in  makm 
which  we  can  spend  a delightful  evening.  We  reach  Braine 
1’ Allend  in  less  than  an  hour  by  train,  and  drive  to  the  Waterloo 
Monument,  from  the  top  of  which  we  have  a splendid  vie 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  from  whence  we  can  still  see  all 
the  prominent  landmarks,  the  names  of  whmh  are  so  familiar 
to  us  in  connection  with  that  memorable  day  oi  onslaughts 
and  despair.” 

Coming  back  refreshed  Dy  tne  breeze  and  blow  on  the 
monument,  we  find  an  after-dinner  stroll  through  Brussels, 
with  its  brilliantly  lighted  cafes,  most  interesting.  The  next 
day,  before  we  start  for  Aachen,  we  have  a walk  through 
the  park,  visit  the  Bourse  and  the  old  Hotel  de  \ file,  with 
the  quaint  guild  houses  of  the  old  Market  Place.  I hat 
evening  we  arrive  at  Aachen.  Of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  its 
hot  sulphur  waters  we  sliali  have  more  to  say  on  another 
occasion.  Rising  early  the  following  day  we  set  put  to 
examine  the  many  points  of  architectural  interest  in  this 
ancient  residence  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  spot  in  which  so 
many  of  Germania’s  Emperors  were  _ crowned.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  venerable  Byzantine  Cathedral,  with  its 
unique  octagon  and  Gothic  choir  the  grand  frescoes  in  the 
Kaisersaal  of  the  Rathaus,  and  the  old  Council  Hall.  These 
buildings  in  themselves  repay  us  for  the  stay  at  Aix. 
In  the  afternoon,  having  seen  the  pictures  in  the  Suermondt 
Museum,  there  is  a delightful  drive  or  walk  before  us  up  the 
Lousberg  Hill.  In  the  ascent  and  from  its  summit,  there  are 
some  fine  panoramic  veiws  of  Aix  and  the  neighbourhood, 
extending  to  the  Eifel  range. 


The  next  morning  we  start  for  Cologne,  and  having  vis 
the  Cathedral,  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  its  beauties  and 
treasures,  we  begin  our  trip  on  the  Rhine,  leaving  the 

Cathedral  spires  behind  us,  and  arriving  at  ^MduMvemitv 
ing  in  sufficient  time  to  have  a anve  round  the  old  university 
town  and  the  picturesque  village  and  castle  of  Godesberg^ 
watching  the  day  out  from  our  hotel  promenade  over  the 
moonlit  Waters  of  the  broad  river,  with  its  bridge  of  boats 
that  lie  beneath  us.  Up  betimes  next  morning,  we  start  in 
the  steamer  for  Koningswinter,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
Drachenfels,  and  obtain  one  of  the  grandest  an 
extensive  views  in  all  Rhineland.  There  is  ample  time 
to  walk  up  to  the  old  castle  on  the  summit,  froni  which 
we  survey  a vast  panorama,  with  the  spires  of  Coiogne 
Cathedral  appearing  far  off  through  the  gloom.* the  _E  - 
Mountain  looming  in  the  distance,  the 

seven  mountains  to  the  east  , of  us,  and  t hamlets 

winding  its  way  beneath,  with  towns,  villages,  and  harnlets 
Tcatterfd  here  a'nd  there  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  .whfie  the 
ruined  castles  of  Godesberg  and  Rolandseck  n°t  far 
lend  additional  picturesqueness  to  a scene  that 
remain  impressed  on  the  memory  of  those  who  have  once 

^Returning  for  luncheon  to  Koningswinter,  we  take  the 
steamer  for  Coblentz,  and  enter  on  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  Rhine  route.  In  rapid  succession  we  pass 
by  exquisitely  situated  towns,  peaceful  villages,  villas  and 
mansions ; while  every  now  and  then  we  come  on  some 

ancient  ruin  with  its  old  traditions  and  romantic  history  or 

a more  modern  church  tower,  until  we  arrive  under  the 
shadow  of  the  lofty  and  precipitous  Ehrenbreitstem, 
the  impregnable  fortress  (Rhine’s  Gibraltar)  towering 
above  us  as  we  pass  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  with  t 
Rhine  at  Coblentz.  One  of  the  finest  views  of  our  trip 
can  be  had  that  same  evening,  if  we  start  at  onc*f°rt. 
Ehrenbreitstem  Obelisk  and  the  hill  overlooking  these  gr 
and  inaccessible  fortifications.  On  the  next  day  we  can 
obtain  admission  and  see  for  ourselves  this  wonder  of  militay 
engineering.  We  give  half  a day  to  a pleasant  run  from 
Coblentz  to  Ems  tosee  this  Queen  of  German  Spas,  and  a a 
few  hours  we  may  inspect  its  Curhaus,  ascend  y 
rope  railway  to  the  top  of  the  Malberg,  and  walk  up  to  the 
Mooshiite  on  the  Baderlei  for  an  enchanting  view ' of  Ems 
and  the  River  Lahn,  which  intersects  the  town.  Returning 
Coblentz  we  start  by  the  mid-day  boat  for  Bingen,  whicn  w 
reach  after  one  of  the  most  delightful  runs  of  some  five  hours, 
nassin<T  on  our  way  the  renovated  Castle  of  Stolzenlels, 
Oberlahnstein,  with  the  Castle  of  Lahneck  ^ the  back- 
ground,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Marksburg,  th®  to^n 
Boppard  and  its  monastery,  and  the  pretty  town  of  St.  Goa  , 
with  the  imposing  Rheinfels  ruin  rising  above  it , also  the 
mediaeval  Rheinstein  and  the  slopes  of  the  Rudesheim,  cappe 
bv  the  marvellous  old  tower  of  the  Ehrenfels,  which  overlooks 
Se  legendary  Mouse  Tower,  ou  the  Islaud  of  that  name,  uu- 

m^^2g"hingea;y  access  by  rail  of  the  celebrated 
Kreuznach  spa,  we  remain  for  a few  days,  making  1 ou 
headquarters ‘for  excursions  by  rail  or  b°at’vlslting  Jhe 
gigantic  German  National  Monument,  the  Denkmal,  on  the 
Sfederwald  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and 
Ehrenfels  castle,  from  which  there  is  an  exquisite man  - 

tensive  view  of  Bingen  and  the  celebrated  Rheingau  dis 
trict,  with  the  town  of  Rudesheimer,  and  many  other  spo  s 
of  beauty  and  interest  in  its  vicinity.  , , 

On  the  8th  day  of  our  trip  we  leave  Bingen  for  Wiesbaden, 
via  Biebrich,  passing  on  the  way  such  well-known  vineyards 
as  those  of  Johannesberg,  Geisenheim,  Marcobrunnen,  and 
Steinberg.  Wiesbaden  we  make  our  headquarters  for  a few 
days,  and  from  thence  visit  Mayence  and  its  marveilous  oU 
Cathedral,  and  picturesque  Heidelberg,  with  its  ancie 
castle.  Of  Wiesbaden  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  we 
come  to  describe  the  special  properties  of  its  medicinal  spn  &. 
wT  returu  «o  Loudon  by  the  Rhine  (rail)  route  Cologne 
and  Brussels. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


ALJACLLhL,NJ:?F  i 


***  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women" 
would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


(At  Mrs.  Arm  fid's.) 

Miss  Tabinet:  My  dear,  your  stairs  are  terrible!  I’m 
quite  out  of  breath  ; and  yet  how  delightfully  cool  your  rooms 
are.  Of  course,  your  house  is  much  nicer  than  my 
flat,  but  I don’t  think  I could  stand  the  stairs — they  take  such 
a lot  of  strength  out  of  me ; and  when  one  is  used  to  no  stairs 
at  all,  it  is  very  tiring  to  suddenly  have  to  mount  three  or 
four  flights  ever  so  many  times  a day. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Splendid  exercise  ! The  fact  of  the  matter 

is,  you  are  getting  lazy.  You  must  come  and  stay  with  me 
for  a few  weeks,  and  I will  keep  you  busy. 

Miss  Tabinet  : You  are  awfully  good,  but — no,  thanks  ! 

Kitty  : May  I come  in  ? Evelyn  asked  me  to  call  on  you 
to-day  and  take  her  place  for  the  weekly  chat ; and  here  I 
am,  ready  to  chat  as  much  as  you  like. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Very  glad  to  see  you.  When  did  you  get 
back  ? 

Kitty:  I arrived  yesterday.  Frank  is  gone  to  Aldershot  to 
stay  with  an  old  chum,  so  I am  all  alone,  and  really  I am 
quite  happy.  I believe  half  the  happiness  of  married  life  is 
the  occasional  parting.  I dare  say  you  will  hardly  believe 

it,  but  I am  downright  glad  to  get  rid  of  Frank  for  a few  weeks. 
After  a time,  however,  I begin  to  wish  he  were  home  again  ; I 
begin  to  have  a yearning  to  hear  his  latch-key  in  the  lock,  and 
I even  long  to  hear  his  mild  request  for  something  besides 
bacon  for  breakfast  ! 

Mrs.  Armful  : Why  does  he  protest  against  bacon  for 
breakfast  ? Does’nt  he  like  it  ? 

Kitty  : Oh ! he  likes  it  very  much,  but  as  he  has  it  every 
morning;  he  sometimes  gets  rather  tired  of  it.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  breakfast  is  a horrid  nightmare  to  me.  I can 
grapple  with  any  other  meal;  but  breakfast  seems  to  defy 
me ! It  won’t  come  right,  and  I cannot  think  of  anything 
but  rashers  and  eggs,  rashers  and  kidneys,  'or  rashers  and 
mushrooms.  Try  how  I will  to  turn  my  thoughts  fishwards 
they  always  finish  at  bacon  and — something ! 

Miss  Tabinet:  I am  simply  delighted  to  find  croquet  once 
more  coming  into  vogue.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a much 
nicer  game  for  women  than  lawn  tennis,  and  much  less 
fatiguing..  Then  again,  one  can  talk;  while  at  lawn  tennis 
conversation  is  carried  on  in  a spasmodic  sort  of  way  that  is 
anything  but  interesting  ; and  when  one  thinks  of  the  number 
of  girls  who  have  ruined  their  figures  for  ever,  it  is  appal- 
ling. Every  corset  maker  in  London  can  tell  you  tales  of 
despair  in  the  heart  of  many  a young  girl  whose  mother  has 
found  out  too  late  that  one  shoulder  of  her  beautiful  daughter 
is  higher  than  the  other.  Exercise  is  good  for  all,  but  it 
must  be  taken  in  moderation,  or  it  is  better  not  to  take  it 
at  all. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Flow  droll  it  is  to  read  in  the  society 
papers  that  London  is  quite,  quite  empty  ! I would  like  the 
fashionable  (?)  folk  who  pen  such  lines  to  spend  a few  hours 
at  one  or  two  of  our  great  London  stations,  and  watch  the 
trains  discharge  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  country 
visitc  rs  into  our  big  London,  which  never  seems  to  re- 
fuse to  receive  anyone.  I walked  up  Regent  Street  the 


other  day  feeling  as  if  I were  in  a new  world.  I daresay  it 
was  very  wrong  of  me,  but  I took  an  especial  delight  in 
following  a happy  young  couple  who  were  evidently  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  just  as  evidently  from  the  country. 
How  they  enjoyed  their  stroll ! 

Kitty:  Well,  I must  say,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  I like 
to  know  something  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  I love  to 
wander  about  the  streets  at  night.  Frank  and  I often  put  on 
our  oldest  clothes  and  make  ourselves  as  dilapidated  looking 
as  possible,  and  then  we  sally  forth  to  see  the  seamy  side  of 
Babylon.  Good-bye.  I am  off.  I shall  think  over  our  chat, 
and  if  you  will  have  me,  I will  drop  in  again  some  other  day 
and  “ turn  on  the  tap  ” of  fashion. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Ah  I Kitty,  I think  you  love  the  topsy- 
turvydom (part  of  life.  You  were  never  so  fond  of  luxury  and 
idleness  as  Evelyn  ; but  she  is  rapidly  getting  over  her  idle- 
ness. Too  much  has  spoilt  her,  just  as  too  little  sometimes 
spoils  other  people.  Good  bye.  My  love  to  Lady  Vclvel 
when  you  write. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fair-Haired  One  (Pembroke)  asks  us  for  a suggestion  for  a pretty 
bed-room.  Have  the  room  papered  with  a white  and  green  paper.  You 
can  get  these  now  in  several  lovely  patterns;  have  the  paint  green  to  match 
the  palest  shade  in  the  paper.  You  can  get  a beautiful  frieze  ofMauresque 
paper  that  will  go  with  this.  Liberty  keeps  it.  Have  a frieze  rail,  it  will 
give  the  room  a finish.  For  curtains  I should  send  for  patterns  to  Hewet- 
son,  Milner,  and  Thexton  (Tottenham  Court  Road)  ; ask  them  for  some- 
thing green  and  pink.  Have  a bed-spread  of  pink  silk,  made  with  a deep 
frill  all  round,  and  put  the  lace  spread  over  it.  Have  all  the  furniture 
painted  a dull  green,  and  have  pale  pinkish  ware.  A green  carpet  will  look 
well,  and  a tiny  couch  covered  in  the  pink  and  green  cretonne,  with  two  or 
three  pretty  pink  cushions,  covered  with  silk  the  same  as  you  use  for  the 
bed  spread.  On  the  dressing-table  I should  have  the  same  silk,  it  washes 
so  well,  and  the  silver  brushes  and  things  you  mention  will  show  up  so 
nicely  on  this.  For  the  short  window  blinds  have  plain  white  book- 
muslin,  made  with  frills.  Have  the  long  curtains  tied  back  with  green 
cords,  and  suspend  on  them  daintily  made  bags,  in  which  you  can  keep 
string,  hairpins,  cottons,  or  any  other  useful  though  not  ornamental 
articles  that  are  constantly  in  request.  Don’t  have  both  the  bags  alike 
either  in  shape  or  colour. 

Mole.— Your  postmark  was  so  indistinct  that  we  cannot  tell  where  you 
hail  from.  You  make  a great  mistake  in  thinking  yellow  is  an  extravagant 
colour  to  have  for  a room  that  is  in  daily  use.  There  is  no  colour  that 
wears  so  well  or  shows  dirt  so  little.  We  had  some  yellow  China  silk 
curtains  in  our  London  house  for  two  years  without  having  them  cleaned. 
They  are  still  in  wear  for  short  blinds,  and  are  washed  every  three  or  four 
months,  when  they  look  like  new.  The  first  outlay  is,  of  course,  more 
than  one  would  spend  on  muslin ; but  it  will  repay  you  over  and  over 
again  by  the  saving  in  washing  alone.  You  must  buy  a good  silk,  and  you 
will,  we  are  sure,  never  regret  the  outlay.  You  could  not  have  anything 
prettier  than  this  silk  for  covering  the  cushions  on  your  sofa,  and  by 
making  them  so  that  they  can  easily  be  taken  off  and  washed  occasionally, 
you  will  always  have  them  looking  bright  and  fresh. 

Little  One  (Horsham). — There  is  no  reason  why  a round  dining  table 
should  not  have  a worked  centre.  Of  course  you  could  not  use  one  of  the 
long  strips  suitable  for  a long  table.  Have  a square,  and  lay  it  diamond- 
wise  on  the  table ; this  is  far  prettier  than  putting  it  square.  What  we 
prefer  to  the  worked  centre  is  a piece  of  soft,  delicate  silk,  or  silk  gauze, 
in  the  folds  of  which  you  can  almost  bury  your  little  pots,  baskets,  or 
bowls  of  flowers.  Try  this  scheme.  Let  the  silk  be  of  a soft  lemon  yellow,  a 
silver  lamp  in  the  centre,  with  a yellow  shade,  four  slender  silver  vases, 
with  yellow  gaillardias  and  grass  arranged  in  them,  and  as  many  little  silver 
bowls  as  you  have  room  for,  containing  yellow  roses ; the  candlesticks 
must  also  be  of  silver,  and  have  yellow  shades.  We  are  sure  you  will  be 
content  with  the  result.  We  shall  soon  have  something  to  say  about  table 
decoration  in  the  “ Three  Women." 

Jay  (Bath)  would  like  to  know  how  she  can  convert  a spring  mattress 
into  a drawing-room  sofa.  You  buy  four  French  castors.  These  are 
about  six  or  seven  inches  high,  and,  being  made  entirely  of  iron,  are  very 
strong.  You  then  cover  the  mattress  with  any  material  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and,  having  fitted  it  well  at  the  corners,  you  proceed  to  sew  a 
frill  all  round,  which  should  reach  to  the  ground.  This  sort  of  lounge 
looks  best  when  it  is  pushed  against  the  wall,  well  into  a corner— a fire- 
place corner  is  nicest  for  it — then  you  can  get  a good  chance  of  banking 
up  as  many  cushions  as  you  can  spare.  These  can  be  covered  in 
various  materials  and  colours,  and  be  of  as  many  different  shapes  as  you 
like.  If  you  read  the  answer  to  “Burra  Maim  Sahib,"  in  No.  16,  you 
will  see  that  we  advise  her  to  have  a hair  mattress  as  well  as  the  spring ; 
the  comfort  is  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 

Sensation  follows  sensation  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium.  The  latest 
are  Mdlle.  Paula  charming  snakes  and  alligators  ; and  Akros,  the  Continental 
wonder,  who  is  precipitated  head  downwards  from  the  Aquarium  roof,  a 
distance  of  over  80  feet.  Messrs.  Lauck  and  Dunbar,  flying  trapezists  and 
triple  mid-air  somersault  gymnasts,  go  through  a series  of  most  surprisingly 
wonderful  and  sensational  performances. 
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A.  A.  K.  writes  to  ask  me  for  a cure  for  writer’s  cramp. 
Leave  off  smoking,  give  your  hand  as  much  rest  as  ever  you 
can,  use  the  dumb  bells,  and  those  of  a moderate  weight  , 
don’t  swing  them  too  violently  or  too  long.  When  you  do 
write,  support  your  hand  upon  a round  ruler  ; or,  best  of  all, 
get  a typewriter.  Playing  with  your  fingers  on  the  keys  thereof 
is  an  admirable  way  of  checking  a tendency  towards  “writer’s 
cramp,”  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  “ scrivener  s palsy. 

F.  B.  (Weymouth)  sends  Self  the  following  heart-rending 
plaint : — 

••  I am  a cook,  and  my  master  Is  very  good,  but  fond  of  his  dinner,  and 
is  always  objecting  to  the  way  I make  my  curries;  that  is  to  say.  to  the 
way  I do  the  rice  ; and  some  days  ago,  he  brings  me  in  your  paper,  with  a 
recipe  for  curry,  and  he  says ; ‘Here  you  are;  just  cook  your  nee  like 
this  in  future.’  So  I soaked  the  rice  in  cold  water  for  three  hours,  and  then 
boiled  as  you  say  ; and,  after  all,  it  came  out  like  baby-pap.  As  to  separat- 
ing the  grains  with  the  fork,  it  cannot  be  done.  When  I sent  it  in  you 
should  just  have  seen  master  1 I told  him  I had  done  it  according  to  Sala  s 
directions,  and  he  said  something  about  you  which  I would  not  like  to  say 
a^ain  But  I should  like  to  know  if  you  did  not  make  some  mistake  about 
that  rice ; and  if  you  did,  own  up  and  make  it  right  in  your  next  paper.  1 
There  is  no  mistake,  madame,  about  the  recipe.  I fear  the 
mistake  is  on  your  part.  Every  experienced  cook  knows  when 
the  rice  is  done,  and  does  not  boil  it  to  a “baby-pap.”  It  stands 
to  reason  that  rice,  when  boiled  to  a “ baby-pap,  upon  being 
“ garbled  ” with  a fork,  beats  up  to  a nice  thick  gruel.  Try 
again.  Take  your  rice  out  before  it  becomes  a pap,  care- 
fully strain  it  through  a colander ; then  try  what  the  fork  will 
do.  If  you  don’t  like  the  fork,  shake  your  rice  well  before 
the  fire;  but,  remember,  Mrs.  Cook,  it  is  not  the  slightest  use 
shaking  “ baby-pap”  before  the  fire,  as  it  will  only  get  into  a nice 
hard  batter.  Seriously  speaking,  it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to 
boil  rice  for  a curry  ; still  more  difficult  to  make  the  curry  itself , 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  English 
cook  out  of  a dozen  that  can  make  a curry  worth  eating.  We 
are  especially  fortunate.  Our  cook  can  make  curry  and  boil 
the  rice  according  to  my  directions.  Our  manservant  can 
also  make  a curry  and  boil  the  rice.  Our  housemaid  can 
turn  out  a decent  curry  ; and,  a few  weeks  ago,  when  we 
were  minus  a cook,  our  general  helper,  who  comes  in  for  odd 
jobs,  unblushingiy  offered  one  day  to  send  us  up  a Madras 
curry.  Curiosity  got  the  better  of  Partner,  and  she  said ; 
“Send  up  that  curry.”  It  was  a good  one,  because  the  curry- 
maker  did  as  she  was  told.  If  your  master,  “ F.  B.,”  ever 
happens  to  come  our  way,  tell  him  we  will  give  him  a tasty 
curry,  and  the  rice  so  beautifully  boiled,  exactly  after  Self  s 
directions,  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  but  good  words 
of  it— words  that  will  bear  repeating.  By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Cook, 
did  you  really  carefully  wash  your  rice  in  several  waters, 
leave  it  for  three  hours  to  soak  in  water,  then  plunge  it  into 
water  already  boiling,  so  as  to  keep  the  grains  always  on  the 
move,  and,  before  it  was  done  to  a “ baby-pap,”  carefully  strain 
it  through  a colander,  before  attacking  it  with  a fork  ? I 
fear  not. 

W.  R.  (Paisley),  and  about  thirty  other  correspondents, 
want  to  know  what  is  the  particular  dark  ink  which  I use. 
It  is  a judicious  mixture  of  Mordan’s  Japan  ink  and  Morrell’s 
Registration  ink ; more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  Keep 
it  well  mixed,  and  don’t  aligw  it  to  stagnate,  or  it  gets  too 
thick  to  write  with. 


M.  says  his  hair  is  now  beginning  to  fail  off  at  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  For  what  reason  he  knows  not.  Can  I tell 
him  a cure  for  baldness  ? Try  Edward  s Harlene,  procurable 
at  95,  High  Idol  born,  London;  or  write  to  Mr.  O.  E.  Horne, 
Newport,"  Hie  of  Wight.  The  latter  will  send  you  a 
pamphlet  concerning  the  causes  of  and  cures  for  baldness. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  hairdressers’  washes, 
rub  in  over  night  a little  ordinary  paraffin  oil.  It  smells 
rather  badly,  but  it  certainly  stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  You  should  not  use  it  for  too  long  a period  without 
giving  the  head  a rest. 

J.  S.  L.  (Holywell,  North  Wales),  signing  himself  “Yours 
very  truthfully  and  wakefully,”  complains  in  a coupon-accom- 
panied letter  that  I have  not  replied  to  a query  which  he  put 
to  me  many,  many  weeks  ago.  1 have  inquired  for  this  let. ter, 
andean  find  no  trace  of  it ; and  if  “ J.  S.  L.”  will  kmdly  repeat 
his  question,  I will  endeavour  to  answer  it ; but  I would  respect- 
fully have  my  readers  bear  in  mind  that  I cannot  possio.y 
answer  all  the  questions  put  to  me,  however  much  I may  wish 
to  do  so.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  ; they  are  so  numerous 
and  so  varied.  For  instance,  I am  unable  to  reply  to 
“G.  E.  O.  S.”  (Basinghall  Street)  concerning  his  query  about 
the  pension  of  an  officer’s  widow.  I can  only  advise  him  to 
address  his  question  to  the  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  3W. 

Conscience,  and  at  least  a hundred  correspondents,  imagin- 
ing that  I am  a medical  man,  have  asked  me  to  tell  them 
some  cure  for  a particular  complaint  they  suffer  from,  for 
which  they  tell  me  they  have  taken  innumerable  drugs.  In 
reply,  I can  only  advise  them  not  to  eat  too  much  meat,  to  par- 
take plentifully  of  fish,  and  always  to  eat  plenty  of  fruit  before 
breakfast;  and,  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  tea  in  the 
morning,-  drink  coffee  instead  ; also  be  sure  to  take  a fair 
amount  of  exercise  every  day. 

W.  L.  D.  (Stoke  Newington),  in  a kind  letter,  remarks, 

“ You  have  been  my  friend  since  1877,  and  now  our  intimacy 
has  increased,  and  like  a good  old  vintage,  early  bottled,  the 
bouquet  is  more  delicious.”  He  also  adds,  that  he  knows 
I suffer  from  tender  feet,  and  he  begs  Mrs.  Sala  and  myself  to 
accept  a few  pairs  of  Vitalite  Socks,  as  he  is  sure  we  shall 
appreciate  them  very  much.  We  do  appreciate  them  very 
much  indeed,  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  them  in 
the  Boudoir  Correspondence  later  on.  . This  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I have  ever  been  given  a pair  of  socks,  vitalite  or 
otherwise. 

Tames  (New  Kent  Road)  asks  me  if  my  “Journey  Due  North’ 
was  ever  finished,  or  did  it  stop  right  short,  like  “ My  Grand- 
father’s Clock,  never  to  go  again  ? ” In  the  copy  you  read, 
“James,”  in  the  Free  Library  you  mentioned,  perhaps  a 
chapter  or  two  might  have  been  missing  from  the  end.  I do 
not  seem  to  remember  the  illustrations  you  mention. 

N.  S.  V.  (Muswell  Road,  Hornsey)  tells  me  of  a story 
which  he  has  submitted  to  several  editors  of  high-class 
magazines,  but  although  they  all  spoke  favourably  of  the 
novel,  it  still  remains  on  “ N.  S.  V’s  ” shelves.  He  begs  me 
to  give  him  some  suggestions  which  might  lead  towards  the 
publication  of  an  effort  resulting  from  the  expenditure  of 
great  pains  and  much  time  and  labour.  I really  can  offer  no 
suggestions.  If  the  story  were  mine,  and  had  been  refused 
by°so  many  editors  experienced  as  to  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
public  I should  be  inclined  to  put  this  particular  manuscript 
right  away,  think  no  more  about  it,  and  begin  an  entirely  new 
story.  Mr.  Walter  Besant  ruthlessly  burnt  his  first  novel, 
because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  could  not 
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be  a good  one,  the  manuscript  having  been  rejected  by  a well- 
known  publisher  whom  he  considered  to  be  a competent  judge 
of  his  work. 

W.  T.  C.  (King’s  Road,  Chelsea)  is  informed  that  the 
“Morgan”  quotation  he  inquired  about  in  Sala’s  Journal, 
June  18th,  is  from  a “ Lesson  in  Etiquette,”  which  Mrs. 
Stirling  once  read  at  the  East  and  West  Indian  Docks  Institute 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  On  the  same  evening  Mrs.  Stirling 
read  “ Betsy  and  I are  out.”  Write  to  Mrs.  Stirling,  care  of 
the  well-informed  Era  newspaper,  and  she  will,  I am  sure,  give 
you  the  name  of  the  author  of  “ A Lesson  in  Etiquette." 

J.  T.,  who  inquired  as  to  the  A.  B.  C.  Hotel  Guide  is 
informed  by  “ J.  E.  A.,”  of  Forest  Gate,  Essex,  that  he  can 
see  a copy  by  asking  for  it  at  any  good  hotel  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  an  expensive,  handsomely  got  up  work,  and  is  distributed 
free  to  all  the  leading  hotel  keepers  in  the  land.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Newton  and  Eskell,  20  and  21,  High 
Holborn,  W.C. 

F.  D.  (Marlborough)  made  inquiries  respecting  a book 
called  “ Economy  of  Iduman  Life,”  by  Dodsley,  and  its  price. 
Concerning  this  a correspondent  sends  me  the  following  : — 
“ I have  such  a book ; it  does  not  give  the  author’s  name,  but 
is  described  as  ‘ Translated  from  an  Indian  Manuscript, 
written  by  an  ancient  Brahmin.’  The  book  contains  a dedica- 
tion to  the  famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  dated  1749.  My 
copy  is  dated  1837,  and  is  printed  by  A.  Sweeting,  for 
Scott,  Webster  and  Geary.  I should  think  the  book  is 
worth  about  twopence.” 

In  reply  to  those  correspondents  who  ask  for  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  Spectacle  Mission,  I must  refer  them 
to  Miss  Waring,  197,  Sutherland  Avenue,  W. 

E.  W.  R.  (Arkwright  Road,  N.W.),  who  wished  to  know 
who  was  the  author  of  a playful  copy  of  verses — a humorous 
play  upon  the  names  of  people  and  places — is  answered,  as  I 
quite  expected  he  would  be,  by  a number  of  kindly  corre- 
spondents. The  stanza  that  was  quoted  in  No.  16  of  Sala’s 
Journal  is  from  a poem  entitled  “ Emigration.”  There  are 
six  verses  in  all,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  “ The  Imperial 
Speaker,”  edited  by  H.  A.  Viles,  published  (1865)  by 
E.  Harrison,  Merton  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street. 
If  “ E.  W.  R.”  will  send  stamped  addressed  envelope,  I will 
then  forward  a copy  of  the  verses,  several  copies  having  been 
received. 

R.  R.  (Castletown,  Caithness,  N.B.)  is  anxious  to  obtain  a 
similar  berth  on  the  sea  to  the  one  required  by  my  old  corre- 
spondent, “ Cliftonian.”  “ R.  R.”  tells  me  he  is  a joiner  by 
trade,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  can  supply  testimonials 
as  to  honesty,  sobriety,  and  respectability  ; and  the  amount 
of  education  he  possesses,  he  says,  I can  judge  for  myself  by 
the  letter  he  sends  me.  He  adds  that,  unfortunately,  he  is 
not  up  to  cooking,  and  has  never  been  engaged  as  a man- 
servant, like  “ Cliftonian,”  but  he  is  willing  to  learn,  or  turn 
his  hand  to  anything  on  board  if  he  could  find  a berth. 
Your  letter,  “ R.  R.,”  is  a well-rvritten,  well-composed,  and 
eminently  sensible  epistle,  and  I am  gratified  that  you  re- 
garded me  as  a friend  of  whom  to  ask  advice.  I can  only 
give  you  the  same  counsel  as  I gave  “ Cliftonian.”  Advertise 
in  any  good  paper,  and  say  exactly  what  you  want.  A 
joiner  by  trade,  and  a handy  man  such  as  you  appear  to  be, 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a berth  on  a gentleman’s 
yacht.  If  you  consider  our  Wanted  Column  a good  medium 
for  your  requirements,  I shall  be  glad  to  have  any  letters 
sent  there  re-addressed  to  you.  Also,  if  I hear  among  my 
friends  of  a berth  for  you,  I will  communicate  with  you. 
There  is  nothing  like  a good  sea-voyage  for  picking  up  health 
and  clearing  away  the  cobwebs. 

A Constant  Reader  (London)  begs  me  to  decide  a bet  as 
to  whether  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau  only  lasts 
eight  hours  or  some  days.  It  lasts  days.  The  Passion  Play 
is  enacted  every  ten  years,  at  which,  in  a series  of  daylight 
performances,  the  events  of  our  Saviour’s  Passion  and  Death 
are  dramatically  represented.  It  is  in  twelve  acts  and  eleven 
entr’actes,  interspersed  with  tableaux.  The  performance  lasts 
from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 


At  the  close  of  each  performance  the  actors  fall  on  their  knees 
and  recite  prayers,  in  which  they  thank  God  that  they 
have  succeeded  so  well.  I suppose  my  correspondent 
and  the  friend  with  whom  she  or  he  has  betted  have  got  confused 
between  the  eight  hours’  daily  performances  and  the  entire 
length  of  the  play,  which  is  one  story,  and  takes  about  a week 
or  ten  days,  I believe,  to  act. 

Jack  and  Jill  are  anxious  to  know  who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  lines : — 

Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude, 

I cast  thee  on  the  waters,  go  thy  ways ; 

And  if,  as  I believe,  they  be  good, 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days. 

The  quotation  you  make  is  from  Southey.  It  is  the  last  verso 
of  the  epilogue  to  “ The  Lay  of  the  Laureate,”  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  You  have  omitted  tha 
last  two  lines  in  your  quotation,  which  run  as  follows 
Be  it  with  thee  according  to  thy  worth. 

Go,  little  book  ! In  faith  1 send  thee  forth. 

Poor  Widow  (Castle  Hill  Road,  Dover)  wishes  me  to  give 
her  a few  particulars  about  any  part  of  North  Devon  where 
the  air  is  bracing,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  a small  house  at  a 
very  moderate  rental,  out  of  reach  of  the  east  winds.  Now, 
much  as  I would  like  to  give  you  particulars  from  personal 
experiences  of  Devonshire,  I cannot  do  so.  There  is  no  man 
less  of  a traveller  in  his  own  country  than  I am  ; and  I do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  been  in  Devonshire.  But  Partner 
has  lived  there,  and  she  swears  by  Barnstaple  as  being  the  most 
charming  town  to  live  in  in  all  North  Devon,  and  declares  that 
a small  house  at  a very  moderate  rental  is  easily  obtainable 
there.  The  town  is  a very  picturesque  one ; the  air  is  mild, 
and  an  east  wind  rarely  experienced.  All  the  inhabitants  are 
kindly,  musical,  friendly,  sociable  people,  and  all  the  Barnstaple 
girls  are  pretty  and  fair  to  look  upon.  Perhaps  in  the  town 
itself  the  air  may  not  be  sufficiently  bracing  for  “ Poor 
Widow”  and  her  daughter,  but  compared  to  Dover  it  is 
exhilarating.  If  seaside  be  preferred,  there  is  a nice  little 
place  near  Barnstaple,  called  Instow,  where  houses  are  very 
pretty  and  rentals  not  high.  Then  again,  there  is  Bramston  ; 
but  Ilfracombe,  Partner  says,  is  rather  an  expensive  place  to 
live  in,  on  account  of  its  being  such  a fashionable  resort. 
Thank  you  for  sending  a copy  of  Sala’s  Journal  to  Canada 
every  week  to  your  son.  If  all  our  English  readers  would  do 
likewise  to  their  relations  and  friends  abroad,  we  should  soon 
be  able  to  proudly  say  that  we  had  beaten  the  record  in  tho 
matter  of  the  circulation  of  penny  weekly  papers. 

M.  R.  G.  wishes  to  know  whether  I think  that  he  may 
reasonably  hope  for  ultimate  success,  judging  from  the  speci- 
men of  his  work  which  he  sends  me.  Yes,  1 think  you  may 
expect  ultimate  success. 

T.  C.  (Brighton)  proposes  making  a little  tour  with  his  wife 
to  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  and  would  be  thankful  for  any 
information  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  route.  You  could  not 
do  better  thsn  go  via  Dover  and  Ostend.  I am  very  sorry 
that  I cannot  give  you  information  founded  on  personal 
knowledge  about  the  Ardennes;  but  in  Sala’s  Journal, 
June  25,  on  page  202,  you  will  find  a few  words  about  one 
of  Mr.  Percy  Lindley’s  (30,  Fleet  Street)  useful  little  books, 
entitled,  “ Walks  in  the  Ardennes,”  price  6d.,  in  which  he 
discusses  expenses,  route,  and  time  in  a pleasant  fashion. 
A friend  who  has  travelled  in  Belgium,  and  knows  it  well, 
informs  me  that  living  there  is  very  inexpensive.  The  rate 
for  board  and  lodging  tn  pension  at  the  country  hotels  rarely 
exceeds  five  or  six  francs  a day.  Pleasant  and  cheap  quarters, 
he  says,  are  to  be  found  at  Dinant,  Spa,  Rochefort,  Laroche, 
and  many  other  places. 

Marcel  in  No.  13  of  Sala’s  Journal  asked  for  help  in  solv- 
ing the  following: — “ A borrows  fromB  a sum  of  ^50,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  loan  undertakes  to  pay  B £60  by  twelve 
monthly  instalments  of  £5  each.  What  rate  of  interest  per 
cent,  per  annum  does  A pay  B for  the  accomodation  ? ” 
“Cynic”  gives  the  interest  at  ^”43  12s.  4d.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  while  “ S.  H.  ” says  it  is  at  the  rate  of  £30  1 5s.  4^d. 
There  were  other  answers,  but  like  the  friends  of  “ Marcel,” 
they  agree  to  differ.  G.  A.  S. 


OUR  COOKERY. 


HASH. 

“In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  ” — Hash!  It  should,  of  course, 
properly  be  “ figs  ” ; but  that  does  not  matter,  since  tire 
Turks  make  very  nice  hashes  of  lamb  and  poultry  ; but  the 
hash  with  which  I have  to  do,  is  the  dish  popular  in  Knglish 
middle-class  households,  and  even  more  widely  patronised  in 
the  United  States,  where,  in  the  North,  at  least,  the  colloquial 
name  for  what  is  known  in  England  as  a “ genteel  boarding 
establishment,'’  is  a “ hash-house.”  Several  of  my  correspon- 
dents have  been  heckling  me  lately  touching  hash,  and  one  in 
particular  was  hard  on  me  because  in  our  page  of  American 
cookery  I omitted  to  make  mention  of  the  American  corned 
beef  hash— which  the  printer  (?)  corrupted  into  “ corn  beef  ” ; so  I 
determined  that  my  readers  should  have  hash  with  a ven- 
geance ; and  behold  it  here,  piping  hot ! 

It  is  a sufficiently  curious  fact  to  begin  with,  that  although 
the  word  hash  is  undeniably  derived  from  the  French 
“ hachis,”  and  Moliere  speaks  of  a glutton  who  devoured  two 
partridges  and  half  a leg  of  mutton  “ en  hachis,  the  specific 
term  rarely  appears  in  modern  French  bills  of  fare  ; and, 
indeed,  old  French  cookery  books  in  their  recipes  for  a 
“ hachis,”  prescribe  what  seems  to  be  a kind  of  stew  of  meat, 
cut  up  very  small,  mingled  with  sausage-meat,  chopped 
parsley,  and  onions,  and  served  with  a garnish,  sometimes  of 
fried  eggs,  and  sometimes  of  tomatoes,  d he  b rench  kitchen 
also  comprises  “boulettes”  of  very  finely  chopped  meat, 
herbs,  and  seasoning,  which  are  browned  in  a stewpan 
and  served  with  a rich  sauce,  into  the  composition  of 
which  garlic  enters  largely.  These  “ boulettes  ” would  seem 
to  be  cousins  german  to  the  American  dainties  known 
as  “ hash  - balls,”  which  are  composed  of  minced  cold 
roast  meat,  mixed  with  cold  boiled  potatoes  chopped ; 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  gravy 
made  into  balls,  covered  with  egg  and  bread  crumb, 
and  fried  a light  brown  in  butter,  laid,  or  dripping.  As  re- 
gards the  British  middle-class  hash,  it  is  fitting  that  I should 
give  briefly  my  own  personal  experiences  of  the  matter — 
experiences  which  go  back  more  than  fifty  years.  My  mother, 
who  had  a large  family  to  keep  on  very  slender  means,  had  all 
her  children,  boys  and  girls  alike,  systematically  and  practi- 
cally taught  to  cook.  She  was  a West  Indian,  and  in  the 
old  slave-owning  days  the  West  Indies  were  a paradise  of 
/ood  cookery.  She  was  the  widow  of  an  Italian  gentleman, 
and  there  are  very  few  Italians  who  do  not  interest  them- 
selves in  culinary  matters.  I was  a sickly,  nervous  child, 
and  I could  not  stand  the  fierce  heat  of  a kitchen  range. 
The  most  arduous  culinary  labour  which  I ventured  to  under- 
take was  the  cooking  of  a couple  of  kidneys,  or  some  bacon, 
or  a spitful  of  larks  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire ; but  I 
was  not  a bad  hand  at  making  sauces;  and,  above  all,  I 
was  proficient  in  the  preparation  of  hash,  which  -don  t be 
shocked— I have  cooked  scores  of  times  in  our  drawing-room 
on  the  first  floor  of  Number  Something,  Regent  s Quadrant, 
when  William  IV.  was  King. 

The  way  of  it  was  this.  We  often  had  a roast  leg  of  mutton 
on  Sunday.  Monday  we  ate  it  cold  ; Tuesday  was  hash-day. 
My  mother  used  to  be  away  every  day  from  eleven  till  four, 
giving  lessons  in  Italian  singing  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but 
before  she  went  out  on  hash-days  I was  put  through  my  pacesin 
the  initial  stages  of  hash-making.  When  she  saw  me  care- 
fully occupied  in  cutting  the  cold  mutton  into  thin  slices, 
seasoning  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dredging  a little 
flour  over  them,  she  would  give  me  a kiss  and  depart  on  her 
daily  drudgery.  I let  the  sliced  mutton  rest  till  noon,  and 
read  my  book.  Then  I proceeded  to  cook  in  a stew-pan, 
a finely-minced  onion,  lubricated  with  a bit  of  butter, 
moistened  with  half  a pint  of  beef- gravy  stock,  or  with  some 
“glaze.”  The  flavouring  was  sometimes  a tablespoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  or  quite  as  often  some  burnt  onions, 
which,  however,  I carefully  removed  from  the  stewpan  when 


the  sauce  was  cooked.  Then  my  slices  of  mutton  went  imo 
a larger  stewpan,  which  I simmered — oh,  so  gently  till  tne 
flour  with  which  I dredged  the  meat  had  thickened  the  sauce  , 
and  then  I drew  the  stewpan  on  to  the  hob,  and  left  it  there 
still  gently,  gently  cooking  in  its  various  juices ; and  then  I 
read  my  book  till  my  mother  came  home.  Meanwhile,  her 
maid  had  laid  the  table  for  us  two— for  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  were  away  from  home  during  several  years  of  my  child- 
hood. When  my  parent  arrived,  she  took  the  stewpan  from  the 
hob  and  put  it  on  the  fire  to  give  it  that  final  boil  up  which  I was 
too  small  and  too  inexperienced  to  impart  to  it.  It  is  only  the 
hand  of  the  master  or  mistress-cook,  that  is  skilful  enough  to 
administer  that  final  boil  up ; but  I had  not  been  losing  my  time, 
for  I had  carefully  toasted  some  bread,  and  cut  the  sippets 
to  be  placed  round  the  hash,  when  it  was  poured  into  a 
hot  dish,  to  be  heartily  and  gratefully  partaken  of  by  the  poor 
widowed  gentlewoman  and  your  humble  servant.  That  is 
why  I have  always  been  interested  in  hash,  and  have  ventured 
to  tell  you  something  about  it  in  Our  Cookery. 


RECIPES. 

Meat  Hash. — A correspondent  has  asked  for  this  recipe,  and  we  now 
give  it  for  the  sake  of  our  American  readers.  Chop  rather  fine  some  cold 
corned  beef.  To  each  pint,  add  one  pint  and  a half  of  cold  boiled 
potatoes,  chopped  fine  ; one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  one  cupful  of 
stock;  or,  if  no  stock  is  on  hand,  two-thirds  of  a cupful  of  hot  water. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  the  mixture  in  a frying-pan 
and  stir  over  the  fire  for  about  eight  minutes,  being  careful  not  to  burn. 
Spread  smoothly.  Cover  the  pan  and  set  back  where  the  hash  will  brown 
slowly  It  will  take  about  half  an  hour.  When  done,  fold  it  like  an  omelet 
and  turn  on  to  a hot  dish.  Garnish  with  poinds  of  toast  and  parsley. 
Serve  hot.  If  there  are  no  cold  potatoes,  the  same  quantity  ot  hot 
mashed  potatoes  may  be  used.  , . , 

Vegetable  Hash.— Chop,  not  very  fine,  the  vegetables  left  from  a 
boiled  dinner,  and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper.  To  each  quart  of 
the  chopped  vegetables  add  half  a cupful  of  stock  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Heat  slowly  in  the  frying-pan.  Turn  into  a hot  dish 
when  done,  and  serve  immediately.  If  vinegar  is  liked,  two  or  more 
tablespoonfuls  of  it  can  be  stirred  into  the  hash  while  it  is  heating.  _ 
Foreign  Hash.— Take  the  meat  off  any  cold  joint,  cut  it  in  even-sized 
pieces,  and  cut  up  two  Spanish  onions,  four  carrots,  two  tomatoes,  two 
large  apples  in  slices,  fry  them  in  dripping  or  butter,  and  when  tender,  add, 
according  to  the  meat,  a pint  or  a quart  of  stock  poured  over  them.  Take 
two  heaped-up  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  mix  into  a smooth  paste  with  a 
little  water;  add  salt,  pepper,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar,  a few 
herbs  fresh  or  dried,  and  a clove  of  garlic.  Let  all  boil  together  for  three 
hours,  then  place  the  saucepan  beside  the  fire  ; add  the  meat,  stir  well ; add 
a teaspoonful  of  jam,  and  after  ten  minutes  serve  very  hot.  If  it  is 
winter  and  you  cannot  get  tomatoes,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato  sauce 

W A Dry  Curry  Hash.— Cut  one  pound  of  beef-steak  or  fowl  in  small 
pieces,  slice  one  large  onion  and  fry  in  butter  till  of  a light  brown  ; then 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder  and  the  meat,  and  fry  all  until  a dark 
brown  ; put  into  a stewpan  with  a teacupful  of  milk,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a little  salt.  Stew  gently  for  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally.  The  rice 

should  always  be  served  on  a separate  dish. 

Hashed  Calf’s  HEAD.-Takeany  of  the  head  and  tongue  that  remains 
and  cut  into  squares  or  slices  ; sprinkle  over  it  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
nutmeg,  and  dredge  or  powder  it  with  a little  fine  flour  or  arrowroot.  It 
any  soup  of  the  previous  day  remains,  make  it  up  to  a pint  with  good 
mutton  broth,  adding  a glass  of  red  or  white  wine,  with  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  mushroom  ketchup  ; put  the  meat  into  it  and  give  it  a boil  up , when  it 

is  ready,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon.  . ,,  . , 

Observe.— A good  cook  will  judge  how  much  flour  is  necessary  to  thicken 
the  gravy  used,  as  much  must  depend  upon  the  remains  of  the  calf  s head. 

Hashed  Mutton.— Trim  off  all  sinews  and  gristle ; cut  the  meat  into 
neat  slices,  and  lay  it  on  a plate  on  one  side ; take  the  remainder  of  the 
joint,  bones,  etc.,  and  cover  them  with  boiling  water ; add  some  pepper- 
corns, the  same  of  allspice,  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  half  a head  of  celery 
cut  into  slices,  with  some  lemon-thyme  ; let  this  simmer  gently  for  half-an- 
hour  ■ slice  a little  onion,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a tablespoonful  of 
butter,  and  fry  it  over  a quick  fire  until  a light  brown  ; then  stir  in  as  much 
flour  or  arrowroot  as  will  make  a thick  paste  by  degrees  ; add  the  gravy 
vou  have  made,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently  until  it  is  of  a thickness  of  cream, 
then  strain  it  into  a basin,  and  put  it  back  into  the  stewpan  ; season  it  with 
a spoonful  of  catsup ; put  in  the  meat,  and  let  it  simmer  gently,  but  do  not 
letCt  boil ; place  it  in  the  dish,  with  the  gravy  over  the  tappets,  plain  or 
fried,  and  serve.  

^Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
auis’tely  choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  be.ter 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9.  1891-  Boxes  of  100  22s  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12 ; stamps). 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143*  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  i/So. 
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"WA1TTED: 


* HOME  FROM  HOME  will  be 
fl.  found  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
Wells,  Norfolk.  Established  1820. 
Quiet  Seaside  Village,  charming 
country,  splendid  invigorating  air, 
great  facilities  for  visiting  Norfolk 
Broads.  The  Town  of  Wells,  and 
specially  the  Crown  Hotel,  are 
strongly  recommended  by  Clement 
Scott  in  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  2, 
1890. 

Ramsgate.  Apartments, 
reasonable. — St.  George’s  House, 
85,  St.  George’s  Hill,  West  Cliff 
Parade,  facing  sea. 

FRENCH  LESSONS  by  Parisian 
Lady.  Conversational  Classes. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Terms 
moderate. — 373,  City  Road. 

mHE  LADY  PROFESSORS’ 
1 ASSOCIATION  will  hold 
Classes  in  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Singing,  Painting.  — 
Address,  Principal,  1,  Clarendon 
Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


A LADY  of  position  wishes  highly 
to  recommend  a Young  Lady, 
aged  24,  as  Companion.  Preference 
given  to  a Travelling  Companion- 
ship.— A.  Z.,  Sala’s  Journal,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

EMPLOYMENT  as  Amanuensis, 
Reader,  or  any  similar  private 
capacity.  Good  references.  Mode- 
rate remuneration. — G.  C.,  Sala's 
Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

A S BUTLER,  to  a Family  or 
1 1 Gentleman  returning  to  the 
Colonies  the  end  of  September. 
Age  29  ; excellent  character,  and 
willing  to  be  useful.  — Address, 
Butler,  care  of  149,  Pensford,  near 
Bristol. 

YOUNG  MAN,  of  good  education, 
and  musical,  desires  a comfort- 
able home  and  small  salary,  as 
Secretary,  Companion,  or  Attendant. 
— Address,  A.  T.  S.,  59,  Bevenden 
Street,  New  North  Road,  N. 


SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  *11  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 

SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


ESTABLISHED  1868. 

THE  LIBERATOR  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

SO,  BUDGE  ROW,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 

RESERVE  FUND  £95,000. 

Five  per  Cent.  Paid  on  Shares  (£30  each).  Subscription  Shares  are  now  being 
issued.  For  terms  see  Prospectus.  FIVE  PER  CENT.  Paid  on  Speoial  Deposits 
of  £500  and  upwards  made  for  .fixad  terms,  Deposits  Of  66  and  upwards  at  one 
month's  notioe,  Four  per  cent. 

For  particulars  apply  to  The  Secretary, 


►VNrVVVVVVLVWp^^VV^VtVVV^'VV^WVVVVVVV' 

For  Indigestion 


If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 
gestion, or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 
Guy’s  Tonic  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  follow  g-ood  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it — good  repoUs 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntari  y 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 
value. 

When  will  you  begin  to  let  it  help  you  ? 


Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : “ I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors’  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 
for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.  I must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference  — the  depression  ^ 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much  < 
better  ; in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.’’  jj> 

> Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  as.  9d.  per 
J bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price  by 
< Guy’s  Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

^.Avvvvvv^vvwvvvvvvvv^v^r 


SWITZERLAND  for  TEN  GUINEAS. 

AZE’S  GRAND  CONDUCTED  Mountain  Tour  leaves  London 
Sept.  1st,  including  Travel,  Hotel,  and  numerous  advantages  ; 
visiting  MONT  BLANC  (the  monarch  of  mountains)  and  Chamonix, 
the  superb  Valley  of  ZERMATT  and  Monte  Rosa,  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Paris,  Ac.  H.  GAZE  & SONS,  Chief  Office,  142,  Strand,  London, 
knd  all  Branch  Offices. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE 

~ (Founded  1806). 

80,  REGENT  STREET,  W„  and 

14,  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 
ANNUAL)  INCOME 
CLAIMS  PAID  .. 


..  £2,741,664. 
..  £329,363. 

..  £9,343,780. 


NEW  FEATURES. 

CLAIMS  are  paid  within  SEVEN  DAYS 
of  satisfactory  proof  of  death  and  title,  in- 
stead of  three  months  after  proof  of  death  as 
heretofore. 

The  free  limits  of  FOREIGN  RESIDENCE 
AND  TRAVEL  have  been  oonsiderably 

enlarged. 

Non-Forfeitable  Policies  are  issued,  payable 
at  death,  the  premiums  to  be  payable  only 
during  a limited  number  of  years. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  are  granted, 
with  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS. 

BONUS  YEAR— 1893. 

Assurances  effected  on  or  before  the  31st 
December,  1892,  on  the  Profit  Scale,  will 
receive  ONE  YEAR’S  BONUS  at  the  next 
Division  of  Profits. 

Full  Prospectus  and  further  information 
on  application. 

CHARLES  STEVENS, 

Actuary  & Seoretary, 


Sold  In  Tins  62 1/-&2/6 


HUTCHINS’ 

PATENT 

UMBRELLA 
SNAKE. 

Registered  No.  162  4. 

For  folding  and  fastening 
Umbrellas  quickly,  neatly, 
and  without  trouble.  Pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  simplest  invention* 
of  the  day.  To  be  had  of  all  Drapers,  Outfitters,  Umbrella 
Makers,  &c.  Price  6d.,  or  send  7 stamps  for  sample  to 
Sole  Patentees  and  Manufacturers:  HUTCHINS  & CO., 
1,  Meal  Sireet,  MxANCHESTER.  [Mention  this  paper. 


DAINTY  NOVELTIES  FOR  BAZAARS. 

List  sent.  Numerous  testimonials. 
“ Alpenrose,”  1,  Bradford  Road,  Cleck- 
heaton,  Yorks. 


RDIES  WHO  SUFFER. 
WITH  THEIR  FEET 
WOULD  DO  WELL  .-a 
IK  WRITING  FSB 
A 

of 

foggitTs  V'"' 


Removes  Corns 
and  Bunions  in 

THREE  DAYS  WITHOOTPAIN.  . 

ASTHIN  AS  SILK  AND  TAKES  ' „ 

UP  NO  ROOM  INTHEbOOT.  rflllMn/AT  I A CT  « 
POST  FREE. 1 2 STAMPS*  lUUlMUfAI  LAbl^ 
U.B.  FOGGITT  TH1  HA  MG  0FTHE  CORN  PLASTERS 
SOUTHPORT-  TIil’AMY'Jeo  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDS.  I 


GIVEN  AWAY ! 

Extraordinary  Yalna. 

FAMILY  OUTFIT 
for  MARKING  LINEN 
or  PAPER. 

VOUR  Name  in  neat  Rubber  Type,  tooj 
-1-  Monogram,  Eo  lie  of  Endorsing  Ink, 
Two  Pads,  Box,  and  Ink  Distributor,  for  9d., 
post  free.  Worth  treble  amount  charged. 
Nickel  Silver  Pen  and  Pencil  Case,  with 
Name  Stamp,  6d. ; Nickel  Silver  Name  and 
Address  Stamp,  9d.;  Watch  Case,  beautifully 
Chaeed.with  Name  and  Addrfss  Stamp,  la.  ; 
and  every  other  description  of  Rubber  Stamp, 
half-price.  Send  for  List.  Cheapest  Hous* 
in  the  Trade.  Agents  wanted.  Quote  paper, 
and  address: 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (JOHN  BOND’S) 
GOLD  MEDAL  MARKING  INK 
WORKS,  78,  Southgate  Road, 
London,  N. 


EAM0US  PEOPLE  I HAVE  MET. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

With  Fac  simile  Letters.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth  extra,  Gs. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD,  McILYAINE  & CO., 

45,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


ORIGINAL  IRISH  LACE  DEPOT, 

7G,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. — The  largest  Stock 
and  Variety  can  be  seen  and  obtained  at  th&most 
reasonable  prices.  Patterns  and  list  on  appli- 
cation. Appliqu6,  Crochet,  Guipure,  Tambour, 
and  Irish  Point.  Ben  Lindsey,  Sole  Proprietor, 


SPA,  BELGIUM,  only  eight  hours  from  London  and  Paris,  in 

lovely  valley  of  the  Ardennes.  Racing,  Tennis,  Golf,  Pigeon-Shooting,  &o,  Splendid 
Casino,  with  Theatre,  Balls,  and  Concerts.  Waters  unrivalled  in  cases  of  Anaemia  and 
Dyspepsia,  Resident  English  PhyBician.  Magnificent  Bathing  Establishment.  Delightful 
Excursions. 


rpOOLE’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45,  J.  M. 

JL  Barrie’s  new  Comio  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  WALKER,  LONDON.  Preceded  at  8 by 
DAISY’S  ESCAPE.  Doors  open  at  7.30.  Box  Office  open  10  to  6.  MATINEE  EVERY 
SATURDAY,  at  2,  Doora  open  at  1.80. 
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August  27,  1892. 


NOTICES. 


In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady 
helps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have,  as  a way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  started  a “Wanted”  column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be  : — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  Cd.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 


Sala’s  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will 
stand  as  an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of 

£250- 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Subscriptions  must 
be  made  payable  to  “The  Sf.cretary,  Sala's  Journal,"  at  the  same 
address. 


Sala's  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct 
Vom  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 


INVENTION'S  AND  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal 
requiring  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write 
to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope  “ Patents.”  All  letters 
will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions; 
therefore  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  toSalu’s  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current 
number  of  Sala's  Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue. 
This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  depart- 
ment must  have  "Answers,  G.A.S.,”  written  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Correspondents  who  require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a 
separate  coupon  for  each  question  they  wish  answered. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their 
communications  to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to 
the  Editor's  private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all-  matters 
relating  to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions, 
tnd  domestic  matters  in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning 
home-life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column. 
All  letters  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  a previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private 
reply  must  enclose  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage. 
Letters  for  this  department  should  have  the  word  “ Boudoir”  on  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal. — Twelvemonths,  6s.  6d. ; 
Six  months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. All  other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4b.  ; Twelve 
months,  8s.  8d. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala’s  Journal  at  any 
Newsagents  or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should 
any  difficulty  arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  prom ptly;  information 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London. 


will  be  -paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  hilled 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 

HOW  TO  TRAVEL  FREE. 

A couple  of  commercials  were  recently  conversing  in  a 
Derby  hotel,  when  the  subject  of  Freemasonry  came  up. 

“ Tell  you  what,  Barton,”  said  his  friend,  “ you  should  be  a 
Mason,  old  fellow ; save  you  heaps  of  money.  You  can  travel 
free  on  this  line — if  you  have  a certain  sign.” 

“ Indeed,  I should  like  to  know  that,  for  I am  going  up  to 
London  in  the  morning,  and  if  I find  it  genuine.  I will 
become  a Mason  at  once,  as  I have  long  thought  of  doing.” 

“ Well but  this  is  strictly  between  ourselves,  mind — the 

sign  is  this— you  must  simply  pass  your  right  forefinger  over 
the  top  of  your  right  ear.” 

“ Good  ; I’ll  try  that.” 

Later  on,  the  friend  quietly  walked  round  to  the  Midland 
station,  and,  calling  at  the  booking-office,  paid  for  a “first- 
class  single  to  London,”  with  strict  injunctions  to  the  booking- 
clerk  to  deliver  it  next  morning  to  “ an  eccentric  friend  of 
his  who  had  original  views  about  Masonry." 

Next  morning. 

“ First  to  London.” 

“ 14s.  6d.,” 

“ I say,  first  to  London,  single."  {Sign.) 

“ Oh  ! I beg  your  pardon,  sir  ; I see  you  are  a Mason.  All 
right,  no  charge.”  . ..  .. 

Next  evening,  returning,  our  neophyte  presented  himsell 
at  St.  Pancras. 

“ First  single  to  Derby.” 

“ 14s.  6d.” 

“ I know,  but  I’m  a Mason,  you  see.”  {Sign.) 

“ 1 don't  see  anything  about  it.  The  fare  is  14s.  6d.”  {Louder.) 

“ Oh,  very  well ; there  it  is,  then.” 

Arrived  in  Derby,  he  meets  his  friend  in  the  commercial 
room,  in  a company. 

“ Hallo,  Barton,  got  back,  then  ? Flow  did  you  go  on,  you 
know?”  (Winks.) 

“ All  right,  going.” 

“ But  coming  back  ? ” 

“ No,  the  fellow  wras  so  stupid,  and  I had  to  pay.” 

“ The  deuce  you  had.  I thought  I had  made  everything 
quite  clear  to  you  ? ” 

“ So  you  did,  my  dear  fellow,  and  I gave  him  the  same  sign 
as  I did  at  Derby  yesterday." 

“ What,  the  right  ear  ? ” 

“ Of  course.” 

“ That's  where  you  made  the  blunder,  man  ! It  should  have 
been  on  the  other  side  to  return  ! Don’t  you  see  ? ” 

Tableau.  J-J-A. 
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■j|j  TOPIC  OF  THE  "WEEK,  -p 

'sH 

OTHER  MENJS  WIVES. 

I am  usually  averse  from  committing  the  crime  of  plagiarism, 
especially  when  I suspect  that  there  is  a strong  likelihood  of 
my  being  found  out.  Thus,  if  I gave  to  the  present  Topic  of 
the  Week,  the  title  of  “ Men’s  Wives,”  I should  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  swiftly  and  sardonically  reminded,  that  the  attractive 
title  belonged  to  Mr.  Thackeray  who  some  time  in  the  ’thirties 
wrote  in  Fraser's  Magazine  a series  of  essays  called  “ Men’s 
Wives”  ; but  there  is,  I suppose,  however,  no  harm  in  talking 
in  this  place  of  “Other  Men’s  Wives.”  The  wives  whom  I 
mean,  are  the  ladies  whose  conjugal  virtues  or  otherwise,  are 
having  thrown  on  them  just  now,  the  very  fiercest  light  of 
criticism  and  discussion  in  the  columns  of  a great  daily  con- 
temporary, which  has  chosen  “ English  Wives  ” as  the  pivot 
of  a correspondence  wherewith  to  usher  in,  the  ostensibly  dull, 
but  in  reality  diverting,  Silly  Season. 

Now  it  would  be  distinctly  rude,  not  to  say  unjust,  to  say 
that  the  bulk  of  the  contributors  to  the  remarkable  corres- 
pondence on  “ English  Wives”  are  as  silly  as  the  season  at 
which  they  rush  into  print  is  said  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  out  of 
this  huge  pottle  of  verbose  hay  one  may,  with  a little  care 
and  circumspection,  pick  out  a few  really  bright  needles, 
sparkling  with  good  sense  and  keenness  of  acumen ; but  my 
chief  complaint  against  this  daily  accumulating  mass  of 
letters  is  that  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  what  Francis  of 
Verulam  longed  for  : — Fruit;  that  they  tend  to  prove 
absolutely  nothing  at  all ; and  that  it  is  besides  altogether 
preposterous  to  strive  to  show  that  English  wives  are  better 
than  Continental  ones  ; inasmuch  as  there  are  good  wives  and 
bad  wives  in  every  country  in  the  world,  civilized  or  uncivilised ; 
and  very  often,  for  every  two  accomplished,  cultured,  and  high- 
minded  European  spouses  made  manifest,  it  might  be  possible 
to  bring  forward  an  equal  number  of  purely  savage  wives, 


who  were  neither  accomplished  nor  cultured ; whose 
obligations  to  the  dressmaker  ceased  so  soon  as  they  had 
acquired  an  apron  of  cabbage  leaves  ; who  were  in  the  habit 
of  smearing  themselves  all  over  with  palm  oil,  yellow  ochre, 
pipe  clay,  or  some  other  unseemly  compost ; who  get  them- 
selves tattooed  and  who  perforated  their  nostrils  with  fish- 
bones ; but  who,  in  the  way  of  loving  hearts,  devotedness 
and  submissiveness  , could  with  difficulty  be  matched  in  any 
country  in  civilized  Europe. 

To  show  the  entire  futility  of  deciding  whether  English 
wives  are  superior  to  those  of  other  nations  I am  about  to 
make  a bold,  and,  I believe,  a novel  experiment.  I do  not 
think  that  we  can  do  better  than  take  a glance  at  the 
conjugal  relations  of  a certain  class  of  English  husbands  who 
ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest  have,  in  a large  number  of 
instances,  been  fain  to  mate  with  foreign  as  well  as  English 
wives.  The  Norman  sovereigns  may  be  passed  over 
lightly,  seeing  that  they  were  foreigners  themselves.  One 
may  remember,  however,  that  Matilda,  queen  of  the  stern 
Conqueror,  was  a Flemish  princess,  who,  inheriting  doubt- 
less the  traditional  talents  of  her  compatriots  for  the  making 
of  arras,  was  able  to  accomplish  that  stupendous  achieve- 
ment in  needlework,  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Of  course,  she 
had  many  lady-needlewomen  to  help  her,  but  she  must  have 
been  an  astonishingly  hard  worker  ; and  is  not  industry  one  of 
the  most  solid  in  the  good  qualities  of  a wife  ? You  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  Conqueror  William  never  lacked 
buttons  to  his  shirt  ; if,  truly,  he  wore  such  a garment ; a 
fact  which  I consider  to  be  extremely  questionable. 

The  Queen  of  Henry  I.  was  a Scotchwoman,  and  a king’s 
daughter.  Henry  II.’s  wife  was  a French  divorcee , or,  at  all 
events,  the  repudiated  Queen  of  Louis  VII.  of  France. 
Cceur  de  Lion's  Queen,  was  the  beautiful  and  compassionate 
Berengaria,  who  was  of  half  French,  half  Spanish  lineage. 
That  “ mean  cuss,”  John  Lackland,  divorced  his  first  wife, 
Avise,  who  was  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
afterwards  married  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  a young  French- 
woman. Henry  III.  had  as  consort  Eleanor,  a Proven?al 
princess.  Edward  Longshanks,  one  of  the  last  Plantagenets 
who  habitually  spoke  French,  married,  first,  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
a Spanish  princess,  and  next  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
French  King.  Equally  and  royally  French  was  Isabella, 
Queen  of  Edward  II.  ; while  Queen  Philippa,  the  spouse  of 
Edward  III.  was  a lady  from  Hainault  in  Flanders. 
Richard  II.  married,  first,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  the 
German  Emperor  ; and  at  least  English  husbands  of  sporting 
proclivities  might  remember  that  the  Bohemian  Anne  was 
an  enthusiastic  huntress,  and,  moreover,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  side  saddles  for  the  use  of  English  lady  Amazons. 
Richard’s  second  Queen  was  French.  As  she  was  married 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seven,  and  at  ten,  her  husband  being 
dethroned,  was  returned  to  the  King  of  France,  her  papa,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  kind  of  wife  she  made. 

Now  for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  whose  princes  had  by 
this  time  got  rid  of  what  is  somtimes  called  “ the  foreign 
taint,”  and  were  Englishmen  to  the  backbone.  The  first  wife 
of  Henry  IV.  was  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
after  her  death  he  married  Juana  of  Navarre,  who  in  blood 
was  as  much  a Spanish  woman  as  a Frenchwoman.  Harry 
of  Monmouth — “such  a King  Harry!”  as  fervid  Michael 
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Drayton  calls  him  in  the  “ Ballad  of  Agincourt  ” — had  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  France  for  a Queen.  You  know 
that  she  outlived  her  heroic  husband  and  married  a Welsh 
gentleman  named  Owen  Tudor.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  what  the  Cambrian  county  families  of  the  period 
thought  of  the  royal  French  widow  who  re-married  with  a 
native  of  the  Principality.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  unhappy 
consort  of  Henry  VI.,  was  also  French. 

Coming  to  the  House  of  York,  we  find  that  the  handsome, 
cruel,  profligate,  worthless  Edward  IV.  had  for  his  Queen 
the  daughter  of  an  English  county  family,  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby.  This  typically 
English  wife  was  matrimonially  a failure,  and  her  husband, 
justly  or  unjustly,  shut  her  up  for  life.  Crookback 
Richard  III.  also  wedded  an  English  lady,  a daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales. 
Whether  she  was  poisoned  by  Richard  or  not  is  not  quite 
certain ; but  she  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a success. 
Coming  to  the  Tudors,  Henry  VII.  had  for  his  Queen  the 
English  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
She  was  probably  a very  good  lady,  for  little  that  is  authentic 
is  known  about  her. 

Of  the  six  queens  of  Henry  VIII.  the  world  has  heard  per- 
haps a great  deal  too  much,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  “ English  Wives  ” enquiry  to  enumerate  them. 
Number  One,  Catherine  of  Arragon,a  Spanish  princess,  whose 
only  fault  was  that  her  tyrannical  and  self-indulgent  husband 
got  tired  of  her.  She  made  a bold  stand  for  her  rights,  but 
when  the  crown  was  taken  from  her,  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  the  performance  of  works  of  piety  and  charity, 
and  was  an  exquisite  proficient  in  the  art  of  making  pillow- 
lace.  Lace-making  wives  are  real  treasures.  Number  Two, 
Anne  Boleyn,  daughter  of  an  English  country  squire— very 
pretty,  clever,  vain,  frivolous,  and,  as  regards  her  character — 
well ; that  is  the  business  of  the  serious  historians  and  not  mine. 
Number  Three,  Jane  Seymour,  another  daughter  of  a country 
gentleman,  another  English  wife,  very  nice  lady,  nothing  to 
be  said  against  her.  Died  early,  and,  oddly  enough,  not  of 
sore  throat.  Number  Four,  Anne  of  Cleves,  lady  of  a ducal 
family  out  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  Most  unjustly  and  ungallantly 
divorced,  because  her  face  and  figure  did  not  happen  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  royal  Bison  Bluebeard,  her  nominal  husband, 
Bore  her  dethronement  with  cheerful  resignation,  and  seems 
to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  rather  a merry,  not  to  say,  jovial 
lady.  Number  Five,  Catherine  Howard,  altogether  English 
wife,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  undeniably  “ a bad  lot.” 
Head  cutoff.  Served  her  right.  Number  Six,  Catherine  Parr, 
again  an  English  wife,  daughter  of  a country  squire,  widow 
of  Lord  Latimer.  Most  decidedly  a success,  since  she 
managed,  not  only  to  keep  her  head  on  her  shoulders,  but 
also  to  survive  Bison  Bluebeard,  and  remarried  with  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour. 

The  House  of  Stuart.  James  I.,  a troublesome  husband,  I 
should  say.  Vain,  fussy,  pedantic,  cowardly  and  excessively 
drunken.  His  Queen,  a Danish  princess  and  a most 
virtuous  and  charitable  lady.  Charles  I.  His  Queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  a Frenchwoman,  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre, 
an  excellent  wife,  very  unhappy  but  very  good,  although  a 
trifle  superstitious.  Charles  II.  His  Queen,  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  Infanta  of  Portugal.  Her  husband  was  perhaps 
the  most  impudent  and  profligate  rapscallion  that  ever  dis- 
graced a throne.  He  was  notoriously  and  persistently 
unfaithful  to  his  Portuguese  consort;  but  he  was  never 
personally  unkind  to  her,  and  treated  her  with  good-humoured 
politeness  nay,  when  the  lying  Titus  Oates  had  the  insolence 
to  impeach  Catherine  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Popish  plot, 
Charles  was  at  least  manly  enough  to  stand  up  for  his 
neglected  wife  and  declare  that  not  a hair  of  her  head  should 
be  harmed.  When  the  Merry  Monarch — who  had  made  so 
many  of  his  subjects  mourn — lay  dying  at  Whitehall,  the 
deserted  Queen  Catherine,  who  lived  at  Somerset  House,  sent 
a messenger  to  beg  her  husband’s  forgiveness  if  she  had 
offended  him;  whereupon  with  one  touch  of  good  feeling, 
the  moribund  murmured,  “Alas!  poor  lady,  I am  sure  that 
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I beg  her  pardon  with  all  my  heart.”  His  brother,  the  brave, 
capable,  but  hopelessly  bigoted  James  II.,  chose  for  his  first 
wife  an  English  lady,  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon.  After  her  death  he  married  an  Italian 
princess,  Mary  of  Modena.  Excellent  lady;  brought  up, 
so  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  tells  us,  with  great  strictness ; very 
pious,  very  fond  of  her  husband  and  son. 

William  III.,  the  valiant,  sagacious,  patriotic  and  eminent- 
ly disagreeable  Dutchman,  chose  for  his  Queen,  the  English 
Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Anne  Hyde.  "A  model  English 
wife,  very  religious,  fond  of  Dr.  Burnet’s  sermons,  a notable 
housewife,  excellent  needlewoman,  much  concerned  in  found- 
ing charity  schools,  and  so  good  to  the  poor,  that,  when,  after 
her  death  at  Hampton  Court,  her  remains  were  brought,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  to  London  for  interment,  the  sobbing 
multitude  that  lined  the  road  declared  and  believed  that  a 
little  Robin  Redbreast  which  perched  on  the  snow-covered 
pall  covering  the  coffin  during  the  whole  of  that  long,  mourn- 
ful journey,  was  a Guardian  Angel  keeping  watch  over  the 
dead  Queen.  Queen  Mary’s  sister,  who  earned  and  deserved 
the  sobriquet  of  “ The  Good  Queen  Anne,”  was  a thoroughly 
exemplary  English  wife  to  her  stupid  but  honest  consort, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark.  She  was  a kind,  devout,  com- 
passionate soul,  with  “ a bit  of  a temper  ” tending  towards 
occasional  sulkiness ; was  somewhat  liable  to  be  controlled  by 
female  favourites ; was  very  fond  of  hunting  although,  being 
somewhat  stout,  she  could  only  follow  the  hounds  in  a pony 
chaise,  and  she  was  an  admirable  cook,  and  a skilled  hand  at 
compounding  cordials. 

Finally,  the  House  of  Hanover.  Of  George  I.’s  Queen, 
Sophia  Dorothea,  it  may,  in  discretion,  be  enough  to  say  that 
she  came  to  grief  and  died  in  captivity.  The  Queen  of 
George  II.,  Caroline  Dorothea,  was  a German  princess  from 
Brandenburg  Anspach.  Clever,  generous,  witty,  warm-hearted 
lady,  rather  given  to  science,  and  bore  with  tolerance  the  in- 
fidelities of  an  uninteresting  husband.  A queen  altogether  tc 
be  remembered  with  admiration  and  affection.  George  III. 
Flis  Queen,  Charlotte  Sophia,  a German  princess  from 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  v/as  Queen  Consort  of  England  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Not  very  lovely  to  look  upon.  Very 
frugal,  and  perhaps  a little  “ near  ” in  household  matters. 
Was  much  given  to  snuff-taking;  but  for  all  that  a most 
exemplary  Christian  woman,  quietly  charitable,  a devoted  wife, 
and  the  fond  mother  of  a very  large  family;  the  characters  of 
the  male  members  of  which  were,  perhaps,  “ a little  mixed.” 
George  IV.  married  Caroline  Amelia  Augusta,  German  wife, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  A failure.  Poor  lady  ! 
William  IV.,  Queen  Adelaide,  a German  wife,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  a blameless,  undemonstrative 
princess,  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  whose 
charities  were  boundless. 

Be  good  enough  to  understand,  that  it  has  not  been 
without  a deliberate  and  premeditated  purpose,  that  I have 
inflicted  upon  you  these  doses  of  English  history.  They  are, 
it  is  true,  homeopathetics,  but  if  they  disagree  with  you  I 
shall  be  sorry,  indeed.  It  was  my  intent  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  this  “ English  Wives’  ” controversy  to  the  position  of 
absurdity  ; and  when  we  have  got  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
stage  in  an  argument,  we  are,  I should  say,  within 
measurable  distance  of  its  end.  I have  enumerated  and 
stated  the  nationalities  of  a goodly  number  of  ladies,  the 
wives  of  English  kings.  I have  shown  you  that  some  of  these 
ladies  were  French,  others  Franco-Spanish,  others  pure-Spani- 
ards  ; together  with  Scotchwomen,  Flemings,  Germans — high 
and  low  Dutch — Italians,  and  at  least  one  Portuguese,  and  a 
good  many  of  unmingled  English  blood.  I have  mentioned  these 
Queens  as  comprising  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  spouses  ; but 
I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  good  Queens  pre- 
dominate, and  that  among  the  foreign  princesses  there  are 
quite  as  many  truly  virtuous  ones  as  there  are  among  the 
English  ladies.  As  it  has  been  the  conjugal  case  with  English 
Royalty,  so  I should  imagine  it  has  been  throughout  the  genera- 
tions the  case  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  English  people, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant.  G.  A.  S 
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It  is  with  deep  regret  that  Self  has  to  record  the  death  of 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  .Henry  Graves,  the  well-known  print 
publisher,  of  Pall  Mall.  The  deceased  gentleman  had  reached 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  and  for  seventy  years 
carried  on  a business  that  has  long  enjoyed  a world-wide 
reputation.  The  late  Mr.  Graves  was  one  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  coffee  room  of  a rare  old  tavern  in  Panton  Street, 
called  Stone’s,  which,  thirty-five  years  ago,  used  to  be 
frequented,  not  only  by  a number  of  the  most  influential 
people  about  the  Playmarket  and  Cockspur  Street,  but  also 
by  a goodly  sprinkling  of  artists,  actors,  and  men  of  letters. 
Buckstone,  Ben  Webster,  Emery  and  Thomas  Grieve,  the 
scene  painter,  were  among  the  habitues  of  Stone’s. 

In  one  of  Tom  Hood’s  Comic  Annuals  there  is  a droll 
little  vignette  representing  some  urchins  playing  leap-frog 
in  a churchyard,  by  moonlight ; and  the  punning  title  to  the 
drawing  is  “ Moon,  Boys  and  Graves.”  The  reference  was 
to  a very  well  known  firm  ot  printsellers  with  the  same 
names.  The  first  became  Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon, 
Sheriff  and  Lord  Mayor,  and  much-chaffed  in  the  early 
numbers  of  Punch,  d he  second  was  a worthy  tradesman, 
not  particularly  well  known  to  fame.  The  third  was  that 
good  old  Mr.  Graves,  whose  death  we  all  deplore. 

Self  is  no  party  politican,  as  he  has  more  than  once 
declared  in  these  pages ; nevertheless,  he  thinks  that  every- 
one will  be  glad  to  hear  that  John  Morley  has  not  been  beaten 
at  Newcastle.  It  is  not  because  Mr.  Morley  is  a follower  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  a Idome  Ruler  that  this  feeling  will  be  so 
generally  entertained,  but  because  he  is  a clever  and  an  honest 
man,  who  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  did  not  mind 
risking  his  seat  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions.  This  is  the 
sort  of  man  to  whom  wc  all  take  off  our  hats,  whatever  his 
party  may  be. 

Mr.  William  Black,  the  novelist,  Mrs.  Black,  their  son  and 
two  daughters,  are  just  starting  for  a sea  voyage.  Among 
other  places,  Mr.  Black  proposes  to  visit  Athens,  Naples,  and 
Constantinople.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Black  has  just  corrected 
the  proofs  of  his  last  novel,  and  he  narrates  the  amusing  fact 
that  after  going  through  them  three  times  the  printers  still 
persisted  in  saying  that  his  heroine  died  of  an  overdose 
of  “ opinion  ” instead  of  opium.  It  may  interest  those  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  to  state  that  Mr.  Black  aims  at 
writing  two  novels  a year ; also  that  he  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  is  on  the  sea,  or  near  the  sea. 


When  at  work  Mr.  Black  loves  intense  quiet,  and  cannot 
bear  the  slightest  noise.  For  this  reason  he  always  selects  a 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house  as  his  study.  At  one  time  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  live  in  what  he  describes  as  a jerry- 
built  house,  and,  while  endeavouring  to  work  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  as  is  his  custom,  he  tells  of  one  amusing 
inconvenience  that  he  was  called  upon  daily  to  put  up  with. 
The  nursery  of  his  next  door  neighbour  was  in  a line  with  his 
study,  and  in  this  a somewhat  numerous  family  were  located. 
Every  morning,  as  regular  as  clockwork,  Mr.  Black  could 
hear  the  elder° sister  call  out : “ Now  then,  you  horrid  little 
things,  kneel  down  and  say  your  nasty  little  prayers.”  A pro- 
found silence  would  follow ; but  the  interval  was  a brief  one. 


Then  came  a rush  and  clatter,  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
children  were  heard,  exclaiming  : “We  have  said  our  prayers  ; 
we  have  said  our  prayers.”  In  his  handsome  residence  at 
Brighton  Mr.  Black  is  not  troubled  with  any  disturbance 
like  this ; and  his  love  of  quiet  is  in  every  way  respected. 

An  interesting  set  of  photographs  has  been  forwaided  by 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Mullins,  of  Ryde,  which  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  new  Indian  Durbar  Hall  at  Osborne, 
the  style  and  decorations  of  which  are  known  as  the 
Hindoo  Sikh.  This  magnificent  apartment,  which  has 
only  just  been  used,  has  been  erected  by  the  Queen  at  a 
cost  of  £22,000,  and  is  connected  with  the  west  wing  of 
Osborne  House  by  a wide  corridor.  The  hall  itself  measures 
sixty  feet  by  thirty,  and  has  a musicians’  gallery  at  one  end. 
The  ceiling  is  a marked  feature,  being  composed  of  deeply 
recessed  squares,  with  heavy  mouldings  between ; over  the 
fireplace  is  a peacock  with  spread  tail.  The  hall  will  be  used 
for  banquets,  concerts,  or  theatrical  representations.  . An 
Hindoo,  Bhai  Ram  Sing,  from  the  School  of  Art  at  Lanore, 
was  responsible  for  the  decorations  of  this  room. 

One  of  the  latest  photographs  of  the  Oueen  was  also  in- 
cluded. It  represents  Her  Majesty  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  ease  and  absence  of  State  which  she  so  much  appreciates 
in  her  home  at  Osborne.  Attired  in  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
comfortable  cloak,  she  drives  through  the  grounds  in  her  pony 
chaise,  with  no  other  companion  than  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  The  likenesses,  are  excellent,  and  the 
photography  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  affinity  that  exists  between  London  and  Brighton  is 
constantly  brought  into  striking  prominence.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  significantly  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  a Com- 
pany entitled  “ London  and  Brighton'  Mansions  (Limited).” 
The  object  of  the  Company  is  one  that  commends  itself  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  investors.  The  palatial  man- 
sions and  extensive  stabling  that  have  been  built  and  acquired 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell  during  the  last  few  years,  both  in 
London  and  Brighton,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Company, 
and  the  public  have  been  invited  to  subscribe  to  an  issue  of 
5600  preference  shares  of  £10  each,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
capitulate the  facts  set  forth  on  another  page  as  to  the  agree- 
ments which  have  been  entered  into  between  Mr.  Chappell 
and  the  Company,  but  a perusal  of  them  goes  to  show  that 
the  desire  of  the  vendor  has  been  in  every  way  to  deal 
fairly  and  honourably  with  those  with  whom  he  has  been  in 

treaty. 

As  a builder  and  contractor  Mr.  Chappell  may  be  said  to 
have  long  since  made  his  mark.  His  name  is  familiar,  not 
onlv  in  London  and  Brighton,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  At  the  west  end  of  Brighton,  more  particularly, 
ample  proof  is  furnished  of  Mr.  Chappell’s  skill  and  enter- 
prise There  are  rows  of  handsome  residences  in  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  the  town  that  have  been  erected  by  him, 
all  of  which  are  let  to  good  tenants.  It  is  many  of  these,  as 
well  as  equally  good  property  in  other  parts  of  Brighton,  and 
also  some  exceedingly  valuable  mansions  m London,  that 
have  been  acquired  by  the  newly-formed  Company.  It  is 
undeniable,  both  as  regards  London  and  Brighton,  that  good 
property  never  fails  to  let  at  a remunerative  rental,  and 
under  these  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  t0 
doubt  that  the  security  which  the  London  and  Brighton  Man- 
sions (Limited)  is  able  to  offer  is  one  that  commends  itself  to 
most  favourable  consideration. 


Miss  Dorothy  Dene  and  her  sister  intend  to  desert  the 
London  stage,  and  “ make  tracks”  for  America.  1 hcatncal 
managers  in  the  States  will  do  well  to  look  after  two  such  clever 
actresses,  who  should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good 
engagements. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Gill,  who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
James  b orrest  hulton  as  Senior  Prosecuting  Counsel  to 
the  Treasury,  is  by  no  means,  as  one  is  apt  to  imagine  from 
certain  episodes  which  caused  his  name  to  be  coupled  so 
frequently  with  a far  more  famous  advocate,  a Rupert  of  the 
Law  Courts,  nor  is  there  anything  of  the  legal  swashbuckler 
about  him.  Nothing  indeed  could  be  quieter  or  more  careful 
and  painstaking  than  Mr.  Gill’s  method  of  conducting  a case, 
while  his  manner  of  addressing  a jury  is  plain  and  business- 
like, and,  if  anything,  somewhat  slow  and  deliberate.  His 
most  noticeable  professional  qualities  are  his  grasp  of  facts, 
thorough  technical  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  crimi- 
nal law,  and  skill  in  eliciting  the  evidence  of  his  own  wit- 
nesses, and  in  cross-examining  those  opposed  to  him. 


In  outward  appearance  Mr.  Gill  is  a very  picture  of 
placidity  and  good  temper,  and  from  the  markedly  favourable 
way  in  which  his  appointment  has  been  received  by  the  Bar 
one  may  imagine  that  his  personal  character  does  not  alto- 
gether belie  his  appearance.  He  was  bom  in  1851,  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1874,  and  was  appointed  Recorder  of 
Chichester  in  1890.  Like  Sir  Richard  Webster,  he  was,  in  his 
younger  days,  a successful  runner,  and  now,  as  are  so  many 
others  of  his  profession,  he  is  a devoted  playgoer.  In  private 
life,  Mr.  Gill  is  noted  for  his  conversational  powers ; and  he 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  brilliant  members  of  the 
Beefsteak  Club. 


A legal  friend  writes  to  say  that  some  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  is  still  happily 
a young  man,  of  the  post  of  Home  Secretary,  seeing  that 
when  he  has  to  resign  office  he  will  not  be  able  to  resume 
his  practice  at  the  Bar.  You  are  perilously  verging  on 
politics,  old  legal  friend,  but  we  call  attention  to  your  remark, 
because  we  wish  to  ask  what  law  there  is  to  prevent  an  ex- 
Minister  of  State  from  resuming,  after  his  resignation,  his  prac- 
tice at  the  Bar  ? William  Pitt  was  a stuff  gownsman,  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1780.  In  1784  he  became  Prime  Minister.  When- 
ever he  was  within  measurable  distance  of  being  turned  out 
of  office,  he  used  smilingly  to  say  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
take  up  his  blue  bag  again  and  go  circuit.  But  the  etiquette 
of  the  Bar  may  have  changed  since  the  days  of  the  pilot  who, 
in  wig  and  gown,  weathered  the  storm. 


Perhaps  as  a tribute  and  an  allusion  to  that  illustrious  lawyer 
who  wrote  “Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life,”  a legal  contem- 
porary which  publishes  every  week  a biography  of  some  forensic 
celebrity  of  the  day  seems  never  to  weary  of  the  expression 
“ to  give  hostages  to  fortune  ” as  a synonym  for  “ to  marry.” 
In  the  last  six  biographies,  to  go  back  no  further,  this  expres- 
sion is  used  with  regard  to  no  less  than  three  of  the  subjects 
of  the  sketches  ; the  matrimonial  affairs  of  two  of  the  others 
are  not  touched  on  at  all,  and  another  is  described  as  having 
entered  into  two  partnerships,  one,  of  course,  being  matri- 
monial. Figures  of  speech  are  beautiful,  and,  to  the  journalist, 
most  useful ; but  they  may  be  overdone. 


Oddly  enough,  the  writers  who  are  so  fond  of  quoting 
Bacon’s  aphorism,  rarely  seem  to  have  read  the  last  half  of 
the  phrase.  Francis  of  Verulam  writes: — “He  that  hath 
wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune,  for  they  are. 
impediments  to  great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief”;  by 
which  it  seems  clear  that  Bacon,  the  bachelor,  was  on  the 
whole  inclined  to  dissuade  his  sex  from  giving  any  hostages 
to  fortune  at  all.  Compare  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  ill-natured 
remark  to  Flaxman  “ So,  sir,  I hear  that  you  are  married. 
In  that  case  you  are  ruined  for  an  artist.”  Here  the  bachelor 
painter  evidently  meant  that  the  great  sculptor  would  find  in 
his  marriage  an  impediment  to  his  enterprise  of  virtue. 


This  year’s  Highland  Gathering,  to  be  held  in  the  third 
week  of  September,  will  be  made  all  the  more  enjoyable  by 


the  presence  of  an  English  concert  party,  comprising  Mr. 
Charles  Chilley,  Miss  Grace  Digby,  Mr.  Edward  Wharton, 
Miss  Florence  Cowen,  and  Miss  Miriam  Barnett.  Concerts 
will  be  given  at  Inverness,  Dingwall,  Wick,  Nairn,  Elgin,  and 
Aberdeen. 


The  fete  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  and  French  poor, 
held  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  is  said  to  have  cost  over 
2oo,ooofr.  in  preparation.  It  has  been  financially  a miserable 
and  shameful  fiasco,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tained many  interesting  features,  notably  a reproduction  of 
the  “ Red  Place”  at  Moscow,  the  “ Fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod,” 
and  a replica  of  the  famous  Hermitage  Theatre  at  St. 
Petersburg. 


Naturally,  Self  has  not  had  time  to  visit  the  sham  Russian 
fair  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens ; ibut  he  knows  the  real  fair  of  Nijni 
Novgorod,  which  takes  place  annually,  very  well  indeed.  Any- 
thing more  unlike  our  English  ideas  of  a fair  than  the  huge 
trading  mart  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ; and  what  few  picturesque  elements  the  gathering  once 
possessed  are  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  year. 


. At  the  same  time,  it  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  curious hallu- 
cination  to  which  the  French  seem  to  be  victims  to  the  effect 
that  the  despotic  Government  of  Russia  has  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  forming  a defensive  or  offensive  alliance  with  the  demo- 
cratic French  Republic,  has  not  by  any  means  lost  ground.  It  is 
announced  that  Russian  is^henceforth  to  take  an  equal  place 
with  English  and  German,  as  a branch  of  education  in  the 
French  National  Lycees.  It  is  true  that,  within  the  last  five 
and  thirty  years  and  in  the  course  of  four  visits  to 
Russia,  Self  has  known  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Odessa,  scores  upon  scores  of  French  artists,  musicians, 
teachers  of  languages,  dressmakers,  milliners,  hosiers, 
jewellers,  booksellers,  and  so  forth,  who  had  been  domiciled 
for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  often  for  more,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar,  who  had  never  been  able  to  acquire  as  much  as 
fifty  phrases  of  Russ,  the  reason  being  that  their  customers 
belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  and  that  Russian  ladies  and 
gentlemen  all  speak  French  fluently. 


An  open  air  public  speaker  who  “ orates  ” many  meetings  in 
all  parts  of  England  was  the  other  day  giving  his  impressions 
of  audiences  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  London 
working  men  are  the  cutest,  and  understand  a mere  allusion 
to  some  past  event  or  person.  The  Dorsetshire  labourer  is  fairly 
dull  under  an  eloquent  passage ; but  the  most  stolid  of  all 
men,  said  this  al  fresco  rhetorician,  is  the  Warwickshire 
peasant.  He  is  utterly  irresponsible  to  appeals  and  to  in- 
vective. It  is  a little  surprising  to  hear  this  statement  touch- 
ing the  county  of  Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot. 


Self,  who  is  an  old  platform  hand,  although  he  now  very 
rarely  gets  on  his  hind  legs  for  oratorical  purposes,  is  reminded 
of  an  infinitely  cunning  device  to  conciliate  a normally  hostile 
audience  once  resorted  to  by  John  Van  Buren,  a son  of  the 
American  President,  Martin  Van  Buren.  John  Van  Buren, 
about  the  time  of  Her  Majesty’s  coronation,  came  to  England, 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  a Court  ball  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  His  constituents  in  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania  which  he  represented  were  furious  with  him 
for  having  thus  bowed  down  in  the  House  of  Rimmon,  and  on 
the  first  occasion  of  his  addressing  them  at  a public  meeting 
they  unanimously,  to  show  their  detestation  of  courts  and 
courtiers,  took  off  their  coats  and  folding  their  shirt-sleeve 
arms  glared  grimly  at  the  democrat  who  had  dared  to  dance 
with  duchesses.  John  Van  Buren  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  took  off  his  own  coat,  tucked  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
began  : “ Fellow  citizens.”  Before  five  minutes  were  over  he 
was  the  most  popular  congressman  in  Pennsylvania. 
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w if  nnf  Dr  B W.  Richardson  who  some  years  ago 

scheme  is  now  occupying  the  attention  o a n .fi 

and  Scotch  capitalists  for  instructing  along  J 

si, allAe'lacidng* whfoh  S°co nSL°d  — ornamental  or 
clement  A large  tract  of  land  1-asbe^ecured  mCah- 

^Ayat“;ilflCylbemle  Mltcd  for,  unlihe 
American  XibbertelVriens^ 

Hygei“  DUrd  Be'ijkmfo  Richard son'  s'fonTy  jw&md  name 
and  ippoint  the  excellent  physician  general  director  of  health 
and  happiness,  with  a salary  of  100,000  dollars  per  annum  . 

Why  is  it  that  temperance  folk  are  so  “xious  to  discover  a 
ri rink  that  will  be  as  acceptable  as  beer  . Why,  it  t y 
, cinfiqhed  with  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  and  rhe  rest  o 
the  drinks  available,  cannot  they  be  content  with  water,  pure 
and  simple  ? No,  they  are  'always  apparently  seeking  aft 
what  upPto  the  present  appears  to  be  unattainable.  T 
latest  'in  the  “home-made  thirst-quenching,  strength-giving 
cheap  drink"  line  is  offered  by  the  secretary  of  a temperance 

society.  He  calls  his  decoctions  •' stokos  ” “ cokos  and 

“ hopkos.”  The  names  are  not  inviting,  but,  aiter  all,  Whats 
in  a name  ? The  discoverer  says  his  drinks  are  ^ten  time 
better  to  work  on  than  beer.”  They  are  made  of  oatmeal, 
lemons  and  sugar,  and  they  cosh  threepence  and  fourpence  a 
gallon? * They  are  cheap  ; and  if  good,  lime  juice  lemonade, 
and  all  the  rest  cf  it  will  assuredly  have  to  take  a back  se  . 


At  the  same  time  now  that  the  cholera,  like  an  armed 

man  is  threatening  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  German 
man,  is  threate  g , impress  upon  our  readers  the 

aSendinK To  the  warning  of  the  Government 

14°  1th  Authorities  Re  very  careful  about  the  plain  water  you 

K boU  “St  l'  boil  it ! and  don't  let  it  stand  more  than 
iwentv  four  hours  after  it  has  boiled,  at  least  for  drinking 
nurposes.  Place  little  faith  in  filters,  unless  you  open  them 
andPsee  them  thoroughly  cleansed  every  day,  which  is  scarce  y 
practicable  ; and,  above  all  things,  of  akXb 

with  <plaTn'1  water  willfot  destroy,  bSt  will  the  rather  preserve 
the  malignant  organisms  which  may  be  latent  in  the  appar- 
ently pure  element.  Boil  your  water  while  you  may.  Old 

Cholera  is  coming  ! 

The  Grosvenor  Club  has  at  length  made  arrangements  to 
receive  paintings  from  artists  and  others,  to  be  hung  in  the 
well-known  galleries  now  appropriated  as  the  club  dra^ng- 
rooms  and  reading-rooms.  Artists,  as  well  as  private  gentle- 
men members  of  the  club  and  others,  who  desire  to  exhibit 
paintings,  either  modern,  or  by  the  Old  Masters,  can  obtain 
all  information  from  the  Club  Secretary.  The  first  exhibition 
will  take  place  in  October.  As  the  Club  drawing-room  is  much 
used  for  “ at  homes,”  and  by  members  entertaining  guests, 
the  pictures  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  a very 
large  number  of  buyers  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Self  and  Partner  most  earnestly  express  their  approbation 
of  this  movement  and  their  hope  that  the  Grosvenor  Club 
enterprise  may  prove  a distinct  success.  English  artists  are, 
as  a rule,  too  proud  to  complain  of  hard  times,  but  it  is 

notorious,  as  was  broadly  hinted  in  a Times  leader  the  ot  er 


dav  that  there  is  an  immense  number  of  English  paintings 
and  drawings  which  remain  unsold,  and  that  some  of  our 
most  capable  painters  are  experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  their  works. 

In  London  things  are  very  dull  just  now  so  far  as  the 
theatres  are  concerned.  It  is  the  calm,  perhaps, 
storm— the  storm  of  good  things  to  come.  ^aste  to  the 
Wedding  ” at  the  Criterion  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Burnand  s 
“Betsy,”  a change  that  should  meet  with  cordial  support. 

Verily,  a soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  The  corre- 
spondent who  was  indignant  because  advertisements  appeared 

on  the  white  pages  of  Sala’s  Journal  has,  we  are  glad  to  say, 

“ not  done  with  us.”  Instead,  with  “ outstretched  right  han 
and  hat  in  left,”  he  assures  us  that  “we  are  taking  it  all  of  us 
now.”  As  we  anticipated,  we  are  friends— lasting  friends  we 
hope.  He  is  a jolly  good  fellow,  this  correspondent.  He 
asks  us  to  accept  the  toast;  « Your  very  good  health,  also  your 
wife’s  • and  may  you  live  long  and  prosper.  We  cordially 
reciprocate  the  good  wishes.  Would  he  like  to  take  another 
copy  of  Sala’s  Journal  for  the  baby  ? Already  children  cry 
for  our  Journal,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  described  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  as  a cure  for  the  blues. 

“ Your  remarks  on  private  detectives,”  observes  one  who 
carries  on  a large  business  of  that  kind  both  in  London  and 
Glasgow,  , ,,  ... 

••  Which  are  evidently  intended  as  a caution  to  the  puhkc,  are  rnthout 
doubt  of  great  value,  but  you  omitted  to  suggest  a remedy,  which  perhaps 
vou  will  allow  me  to  do,  viz.,  that  all  persons,  before  carrying  on  the 
business  should  be  licensed  as  solicitors  are,  such  license  to  cost  say  £10 
per  annum  and  the  license  only  to  be  granted  on  the  production  of  a 
skned  letter  from  the  chief  of  police  of  the  district  or  cay  to  the  effect  that 
exhaustive  enquiries  had  been  made  into  the  character  and  antecedents  of 
the  applicant.1  This  would  at  least  secure  the  public  from  falling  in  o 
the  hands  of  any  unscrupulous  vagabond  who  chooses  to  advertise  hims 
as  a private  detective." 

To  these  remarks  Self  says  emphatically  “ Hear  ! Hear! 
Hear  ! ” He  has  reluctantly  confessed  that  so  long  as  the 
Divorce  Laws  exist  in  their  present  unsatisfactory  condition, 
private  dectectives  are  useful  and  often  indispensable  ; but  he 
would  like  to  have,  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  some 
guarantee  that  the  detective  agencies  employed  are  responsible 
and  respectable. 


Another  correspondent,  who  discusses  this  certainly  burning 
question  somewhat  hotly,  maintains  that  all  private  detective 
agencies  are,  in  the  spirit  of  the  common  law,  illegal ; that 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  a conspiracy  of  “ champerty 
and  of  “ maintenance.”  Will  one  of  our  legal  correspondents 
enlighten  us  on  this  knotty  point  ? Sir  Edward  Clarke  pre- 
ferred. He  has  some  leisure'  now ; but  not  perchance  tor 

long.  

The  London  cabmen— and  we  trust  cabmen  in  general- 
take  kindly  to  Sala’s  Journal.  We  gather  this  from  the 
numerous  expressions  of  opinion  received  since  the  publication 
of  the  article  on  “ Cabmen  and  their  Fares.”  We  are  glad 
that  it  is  so,  because  they  comprise  a class  of  men  of  whom 
both  Self  and  Partner  entertain  a very  high  opinion. 
Partner  by  no  means  resents  the  assertion  that  ladies  are 
the  worst  fares  the  cabmen  have  to  deal  with.  She  thinks 
that  in  a good  many  instances  it  may  be  highly  probable ; 
but  speaking  from  her  own  experience,  she  has  always  found 
the  driver,  whether  of  a London  gondola  of  the  street  or  the 
Brighton  fly,  exceedingly  obliging  and  respectful. 

It  would  seem  that  in  London  times  are  not  too  flourishing 
with  cabby.  Not  only  is  there  too  much  competition,  but 
also,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jehus,  far  too  many  restrictions,  are 
imposed.  A communication  on  the  subject  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  Brett,  the  ex-President  of  the  Clerkenwell  Cab 
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Trade  Union.  Mr.  Brett  says  there  has  never  been  so  much 
depression  among  cabmen  as  during  the  past  three  months. 
He  attributes  the  decline  to  undue  competition,  and  lays  the 
blame  for  this  chiefly  on  jobmasters  and  the  omnibus 
companies.  The  former,  he  alleges,  employ  touts  at  all  the 
large  hotels ; the  latter,  not  satisfied  with  passengers,  take 
luggage  also.  He  asserts  that  the  privilege  question  has 
never  been  properly  taken  in  hand,  and  he  complains  that 
railway  cabs  have  the  name  of  the  railway  and  station  on 
their  panels,  although  it  is  specified  that  hackney  carriages 
shall  have  no  advertisements. 


Our  correspondent  is  especially  strong  in  his  criticism  of 
the  railway  companies,  in  posing  as  omnibus  proprietors, 
carrying  both  passengers  and  luggage.  Self  is  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  these  omnibuses  will  not  grow  in  public  favour  if 
what  he  witnessed  a short  time  since  at  Victoria  is  a matter 
of  frequent  occurrence.  He  was  passing  from  the  book- 
ing office  to  the  train,  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  loud  tones  of  a driver  of  one  of  these  particular 
’buses.  The  man  had  driven  a lady  with  her  servants 
and  their  luggage  to  the  station,  and  he  ' made  it 
only  too  conspicuously  evident  that  he  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  sum  received.  He  really  deserved  to  be 
kicked  for  the  unmannerly  way  in  which  he  behaved.  If  he  had 
received  his  legal  fare — no  matter  how  much  he  may  have 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  more— he  had  no  right  to  complain 
as  he  did.  If  he  had  not  received  his  proper  fare,  the  remedy 
was  in  his  own  hands.  There  was  no  occasion  to  play  the 
part  of  an  ill-mannered  brute.  Fortunately  the  lady  was 
as  adamant  against  his  loud-tongued  remarks.  She  took 
no  notice  of  them  and  passed  on,  The  chances  are,  however, 
that  she  will  never  engage  this  class  of  vehicle  again.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  legitimate  cabman,  who  is  a very 
liard- working,  honest,  and  industrious  fellow. 


Another  grievance  that  our  correspondent  calls  attention  to 
is  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  racing  permitted  amon» 
omnibuses,  but  not  allowed  between  cabs.  But  is  this  so  ? 
Do  the  omnibuses  race  ? It  is  true  they  sometimes  get  in 
front  of  one  another,  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  some  nasty 
remarks  are  indulged  in  on  either  side,  but  we  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  complain  of  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Brett  says 
if  two  cabs  were  racing  they  would  be  summoned  ; and  quite 
right  too.  Therefore,  to  suggest  that  the  omnibuses  are 
allowed  to  do  this  does  not  enhance  the  cause  of  the  cabmen 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a right, 
and  never  will. 


The  panacea  that  this  ex-President  suggests  for  the  evils 
which  the  cabmen  suffer  from  is  that  the  London  cabmen 
shall  have  a weekly  wage,  the  same  as  suburban  and  pro- 
vincial drivers,  with  a commission  over  a certain  amount  as 
an  encouragement.  This,  he  argues,  could  be  done  by  adopt- 
ing  the  ticket  system,  which  would  stop  overcharging  and 
save  unpleasantness.  We  are  pleased  to  give  publicity  to 
these  remarks,  because  we  believe  that,  as  a class,  cabmen 
have  much  to  put  up  with  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ; but 
at  the  same  time  a weekly  wage  would  involve  the  foundation 
of  cab  companies  limited,  and  of  the  foundation  and  collapse 
of  such  companies  there  has  been  within  the  experience 
of  Self  no  end.  His  beau  ideal  of  a cab  trade  which  should 
give  the  driver  a fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s  work 
is  the  establishment . of  a Co-operative  Society  among 
cabmen,  resembling  in  its  lines  a building  society,  by 
means  of  which  every  driver  shall  be  enabled  to  become 
the  proprietor  of  his  own  cab,  and  by  a moderate  sub- 
scription be  enabled  to  horse  that  cab.  Self  is  not  a 
capitalist,  and  has  no  wish  to  pose  as  a philanthropist,  but 
if  some  gentleman  with  plenty  of  money,  like  Mr.  Burdett 
Coutts,  whose  knowledge  of  horseflesh  is  perhaps  unique, 
would  help  the  cabmen  towards  the  starting  of  such  a society, 


recouping  himself  from  the  profits  which  would  at  once  accrue 
from  a well-organized  cab  trade,  the  “ trick  ” might  be  done, 
and  many  hundreds  of  deserving  drivers  would  be  able  to 
earn  a comfortable  competence  instead  of  a starveling  wage. 


*lhe  little  line  known  as  Volk’s  Electric  Railway  at 
Brighton  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom — has, 
since  its  opening  in  August,  1883,  been  continuously  worked’ 
and  now,  after  a period  of  nine  years,  is  more  popular  than 
ever.  At  one  time  local  opposition  threatened  to  annihilate 
the  little  venture,  then  a succession  of  storms  repeatedly 
damaged  it,  which  damages  were  at  once  repaired.  This  year 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made,  including  a new 
covered  station  at  Kemp  Town,  and  doubling  the  fine  at 
each  end. 


Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  construct  another  line,  com- 
mencing on  the  Madeira  Road,  near  the  end  of  the  present 
line,  and  terminating  close  to  the  Grand  Stand  and  Race- 
course on  the  Downs,  thus  bringing  these  breezy  uplands, 
with  their  magnificent  air  and  scenery,  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  these 
uplands,  lying  between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea,  they' 
are  now  comparatively  little  frequented;  but  once  on  the 
summit,  one  may  walk  many  miles  upon  nearly  level  ground, 
with  a view  of  the  coast  and  Channel,  extending  from  Beachy 
Head  to  beyond  Worthing,  say  a distance  of  30  miles.  The. 
line  will  be  worked  on  the  hydraulic  balance  principle,  and  will 
be  partly  in  a tunnel  through  the  hill,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  constructed  on  the  hill-side  in  the  open.  The  journey  will 
occupy  five  minutes. 


There  are  now  two  excellent  music-halls  as  well  as  two 
theatres  at  Brighton,  without  taking  into  account  the 
Aquarium,  which  has  always  a capital  entertainment  to  offer 
its  patrons,  the  piers,  Ginnett's  circus,  the  Pavilion,  the  new 
and  handsome  hall  that  is  being  constructed  for  Mr.  Mellison  in 
West  Street,  and  the  many  other  attractions  of  which  the 
town  can  boast.  The  new  music-hall,  which  is  called  the 
Empire,  is  situate  in  the  New  Road,  within  a few  doors  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  and  presents  a thoroughly  up-to-date 
appearance.  Comparisons  are  always  more  or  less  odious, 
and  ceitainly  the  new  hall  presents  a striking  contrast,  as 
viewed  from  the  outside,  to  its  near  neighbour,  the  theatre.  It 
has  been  elaborately  fitted  up  internally,  and  no  expense 
apparently  has  been  spared  in  studying  the  comfort  of  those 
attending  the  performances. 


While  wishing  the  management  of  the  new  enterprise  every 
success,  we  cannot  help  meditating  in  our  own  minds  as  to 
whether,  in  a town  of  the  size  of  Brighton,  there  is  not  a danger 
that  the  supply  of  amusement  will,  unless  care  be  taken,  even- 
tually exceed  the  demand.  There  is  the  prospect  of  yet  another 
theatre  being  built  in  the  middle  of  North  Street,  and  if  this 
should  come  to  pass  there  will  be  three  theatres,  two  lar^e 
music-halls,  and  the  various  other  places  of  amusement 
already  enumerated,  to  say  nothing  about  those  forecasted  for 
the  dim  and  distant  future.  Is  this  not  a plethora  of 
recreation  for  a town  of  120,000  inhabitants,  even  though  it 
be  a fashionable  seaside  resort  ? Of  course,  time  will  prove. 
Certainly  the  inhabitants  have  no  cause  to  grumble. 


The  opening  of  Mellison’s  Hall  in  West  Street,  Brighton, 
in  a few  months’  time,  will  be  an  event  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  Nine  years  ago— in  the  early  hours  of  a Sunday 
morning— this  magnificent  hall  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
But  a few  hours  before  it  had  been  thronged  by  an  audience 
numbering  several  thousands,  who  witnessed  with  delight  a 
panorama  in  which  battle  scenes  and  the  like  were  depicted 
with  realistic  effects.  An  hour  or  two  after  the  vast  crowd  I 
had  taken  their  departure,  the  cry  of  “ Fire ! ” was  raised,  and  I 
for  hours  the  volunteer  firemen  and  the  police  were  battling 
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with  the  arch  enemy.  All  that  could  be  saved,  however,  was 
the  front  portion  of  the  vast  building  ; the  rest  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  That  which  had  been  such  a favourite 
resort^ of  fashionable  folk  at  a time  when  roller-skating  was 
at  its  height,  was  quickly  reduced  to  ashes. 

But  now,  after  an  interval  extending  oyer  years,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mellison  will  soon  be  in  a position  to  make  another  bold  bid 
for  public  favour.  The  hall  has  been  reconstructed  and  is 
fast  approaching  completion.  It  is  a decided  improy  * 
upon  its  predecessor,  and  it  is  the  proprietors  intention  to 
again  introduce  roller-skating,  at  least  during  the  winter 
months,  and  to  again  bring  down  from  London  the  finest 
military  bands.  Worthy  John  Mellison  has  shown  mdomitable 
pluck,  and  he  deserves  to  succeed  in  what  may  be  descnb 
as  the  new  venture  upon  which  he  is  about  to  embar  '• 
events,  as  an  old  friend,  he  has  the  hearty  good  wishes  of 
Self  and  Partner. 

A Canadian  reader  of  Sala’s  Journal,  who  is  at  present 
staying  in  the  old  country— may  he  carry  back  with  him 
many  pleasant  recollections !— calls  attention  to  what  he  terms 
“ the  frequent,  unnecessary,  and  vulgar  use  of  the  word 
< damn  ’ in  so  many  comedies  recently  played,  both  in  London 
and  the  provinces.”  He  adds  that  he  is  by  no  means  a prude, 
but  he  found  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  very  offensive. 
If  a plebiscite  were  taken  of  those  who  find  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing a good  performance  at  a theatre  as  to  the  introduction 
of  this  particular  word,  we  have  no  hesitation  m saying  that 
the  “ noes”  would  be  in  an  overwhelming  majority. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  lead  of  our  correspondent 
and  give  the  names  of  the  pieces  he  has  seen  in  which  me 
irreverent  word  has  been  used  ; but  to  confirm  what  he  says 
we  quote  the  following  from  the  Liverpool  Daily  x ost : He 
would  do  well,  however,  to  repress  a tendency  to  introduce  a 
certain  phrase  which  is  generally  banished  irom  polite  society, 
and  the  use  of  which  by  no  means  adds  to  the  humour  of  the 
dialogue.”  This  refers  to  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  s otner- 
wise  amusing  description  of  the  escapades  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Hummingtop  in  that  screamingly  funny  farcical  comedy,  the 
Arabian  Nights.”  But  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  not  the  only  sinner 
in  this  respect ; and  it  would  be  just  as  well  if,  after  these 
protests,  the  use  of  such  a totally  unnecessary  word  as  that 
complained  of  were  avoided. 


Self  presumes  to  add  that  he  had  once  a rooted  objection 
to  even  hearing  the  big  D;  but  some  years  since,  being 
about  to  make  a tour  in  Holland,  a Dutch  friend  in  London, 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  Meinheer  Van  Dam,  on  the 
Dam,  Amsterdam.  That  was  enough  for  Self.  He  got 
used  to  the  word;  but  at  the  same  time  he  never  got  used, 
while  he  was  in  Australia,  to  the  horrible  adjective  with 
which  the  Antipodean  larrikin  qualifies  almost  every  noun 
which  he  pronounces.  The  adjective  begins  with  the  second, 
and  not  the  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

A dear  old  gentleman,  who  has  lately  returned  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  forty  years  spent  in  Australia,  writes, 
begging  us  to  rouse  up  the  dilatory  public  to  a sense  of  their 
disgraceful  neglect  of  William  Shakespeare  in  the  mother- 

country.  Says  our  correspondent,  W.  L., 

Is  it  not  almost  inconceivable  that  this  noble  link  in  the  history  o 
England  should  be  left,  as  it  were,  to  rust  while  men  of  no  real  genius,  but 
have  merely  been  Fortune’s  favourites  should  stand  out  in  monumental 
glory  ? Sir,  although  I am  74  years’  of  age,  I tell  you,  unreservedly  and 
without  shame,  that  in  going  along  the  magnificent  Embankment  I 
positively  shed  hot  tears,  not  of  imbecility  but  of  regret,  to  note  the  absence 
of  an v statue  to  remind  me  of  the  greatest  genius  the  world  has  known 
according  to  my  idea.  This,  too,  allow  me  to  observe,  is  the  feeling  en- 
tertained by  thousands  of  Colonists  who  return  to  visit  the  old  home  after 
an  absence^  years.  When  they  return  they  say,  ” Why  there  s Ms  of 
monuments  to  inferior  people,  but  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  great 
Shakespeare  ! ” Yet,  strange  anomaly,  when  I arrived  six  months  ago  this 
coble  man’s  works  were'  actually  being  played  at  four  different  houses 


the  same  evening,  and  grandly  too,  at  the  Hay  market.  Lyceum,  English 
Opera  House,  and  this,  stranger  still  by  a Frenchwoman,  and  at  the 
Olympic,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  all  drawing  full  houses.  I 
know  this  well  for  I visited  them  all,  and  old  as  I am  I was  glorified. 
You  have  a vast  knowledge  of  all  the  literature  of  the  world,  but  can  you 
iow  any  genius’s  works  that  have  lasted  in  public  favour  like  the  works 
of  this  mighty  minded  man’s?  Yet,  forsooth,  England  with  her  unbounded 
wealth  grudges  to  subscribe  a few  pence  each  to  perpetuate  his  memory  . 
Dear  Sir,  do,  do  something  to  wipe  away  this  disgrace  from  the  English- 
man’s name  Delighted  I was  to  see  that  prejudice  had  been  overcome 
by  common  sense  in  the  matter  of  Byron  ; but  I am  not  grudging  Byron 
for  in  spite  of  his  human  weaknesses,  he  was  a true  genius  and  poet,  I 
naturally  said  Why  Byron  and  not  Shakespeare?  Have  not  the  America  ... 
all  praise  arid  glory  to  their  name  for  so  doing  erected  in  their 
Park  a monument  to  him?  When  I saw  this  I was > Jugate  T^is ^ay 
different  to  those  I shed  involuntarily  on  the  Embankment,  ihis  may 
seem  seventy-four’s  weakness — let  it/ 

The  above  is  a communication  which  we  were  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, and  one  which  we  gladly  publish.  It  is  a scandal  to 
London  that  there  should  be  no  magnificent  statue  to  the  memory 
of  the  Bard  of  all  time.  Some  few  committees  in  the  past 
have  been  formed  to  talk  over  certain  projects  for  the  erection 
of  a Shakespearian  monument;  but  all  projects  have  hit  er 
ended  in  talk— nothing  more  substantial  has  been  done.  Our 
feelings  concerning  this  neglect  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  entire  y 
coincide  with  those  of  our  correspondent;  we  hope  to 

live  to  see  the  day  when  a splendid  statue  of  William 
Shakespeare  shall  be  unveiled  in  the  spacious  square  ol  the 
British  Museum.  That,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  spot  ot  ail 
others  to  be  chosen  for  the  monument.  There  the  great  man 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  all  the  learning  of  England  , there  he 
will  be  visited  by  every  foreigner  who  lands  on  our  shores , 
there  he  will  be  well  guarded  from  the  “ small  boy,  whose 
appreciation  of  a statue  generally  springs  from  the  considera: 
tion  whether  it  will  serve  him  as  an  “ acrobatic  pe^  ’ 

and  there  within  the  shade  of  the  British  Museum  will 
Shakespeare’s  monument  be  most  sheltered  from  smoke,  and 
wind,  and  rain.  ________ 

Unintentionally  we  have  been  led  into  error  when  referring 
to  the  Victoria  Home  for  Invalid  Children.  An  old  in- 
habitant of  Margate  informs  us,  and  we  thank  him  for  t 
information,  that  the  Home  was  m Churchfields,  but  that  m 
Tune  last  it  was  removed  to  a more  commodious  building  at 
Broadstairs,  which  was  opened  by  H.R.H.  Princess  L°utse 
another  instance  of  the  interest  which  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  take  in  this  particular  institution.  While  the  Ho 
was  in  Margate,”  observes  our  correspondent,  tber®  c“  b. 
no  doubt  as  to  its  being  well  situated— as  the  town  s 
unrivalled  as  a place  for  recovery  of  health— any  one  passing 
the  new  Home  at  Broadstairs  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  w t 
the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the  obvious  advantages  of  the 
removal  of  ttie  Home  to  its  new  site* 


According  to  the  San  Francisco  Nes/s  Letter  the  Golden 
City  is  in  one  respect,  at  least,  not  to  be  envie  • 
have  a ^aol  full  of  convicted  murderers,  and,  says  this 
outspoken  critic,  “there  is  no  telling  when  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a few  of  them  hange  . ^ 

must  be  something  “ wrong  with  the  work-  J the  e 
tion  department”  in  San  Francisco;  evidently,  there  is  to 
much  Lger  and  not  sufficient  die  to  smt  the  apparently 
sanguinary  tastes  of  our  contemporary.  They  preter  tne 
expeditions  way  in  which  bandits  and  murdeiers  are 
patched 7n  Mexico,  and  candidly  express  the  opinion  that 

“more  executions  and  a little  less  argument  about  the  law 

is  what  is  needed  for  the  moral  reformation  of  this  common 
wealth.”  This  is  sultry— for  San  Francisco. 

Throughout  the  States  indeed,  says  Self  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a murderer  comfortably  hanged  ; that  is  to  say 
legally  The  criminal  has,  as  a rule,  a couple  of  years  to  eat 

drinkf smoke  and  be  merry;  and  at  last  after  his  case  has 

been  bandied  from  court  to  court,  and  motions  for  new  trial 
and  in  arrest  of  judgment  have  been  refused  he  has  a last  hope 
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in  the  chance  of  being  pardoned  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  American  murderers  are  so 
often  illegally  hanged  ; that  is  to  say  lynched. 


A correspondent,  who  is  kind  enough  to  express  himself  as 
being  pleased  with  the  article  on  Mr.  Thaddeus,  refers  to  the 
casts  which  the  artist  so  assiduously  studied  at  Cork.  He 
says  the  Pope  referred  to  was  Pius  VII.,  who  presented  casts 
of  the  great  Greek  statues  to  George  IV.  The  latter  gave 
them  to  Cork,  under  what  influence  our  correspondent  cannot 
say.  They  were  probably,  he  says,  the  best  that  could  be 
produced,  coming  from  such  sources,  and,  moreover,  they 
were  either  cast  (or  selected)  by  Canova. 


We  are  asked  to  say  a word  of  quiet  rebuke  to  those  railway 
passengers  of  all  classes  who  have  the  bad  habit  of  placing 
their  feet  upon  the  seats,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
some  subsequent  passenger’s  clothes  will  be  used  to  clean  the 
place  the  soles  have  soiled.  This,  from  the  passenger’s  point 
of  view,  is  not  agreeable,  and  to  the  railway  servant  causes 
unnecessary  labour ; besides  unduly  wearing  the  material  used 
in  furnishing  the  carriages.  And  nowadays,  thanks  to  pro- 
gression in  railway  matters,  even  the  third  class  have  some- 
thing to  spoil. 


Many  persons  are  very  careless  as  to  how  they  carry 
umbrellas  and  walking-sticks,  swinging  them  about  utterly 
regardless  of  the  danger  and  risk  they  are  causing.  Quite 
recently  there  have  been  several  very  serious  accidents 
through  this  bad  habit.  What  about  a bye-law  giving  the 
police  power  to  act  in  the  matter  ? 


The  ugly  wooden  structure  that  did  duty  for  a station 
terminus  to  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  at  Edinburgh 
has  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  is  rising  one  of  the  hand- 
somest railway  structures  in  the  kingdom,  well  worthy  of  the 
fine  position  it  occupies. 


The  remarks  in  these  columns  about  the  new  Observatory 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  have  elicited  the  information 
that  the  porterage  alone  of  the  materials  from  the  valley  to 
the  top  is  estimated  at  forty  thousand  francs.  What  then 
will  be  the  cost  of  the  Observatory  ? 


Not  a few  of  the  work  girls  in  the  Midland  towns  are  taking 
a country  holiday,  and  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  earn  a 
living.  On  Lord  Sudeley’s  estate  in  Gloucestershire  there  is 
a large  jam  factory,  and  during  August  and  September  the 
demand  for  labour  is  great.  A good  lady  of  the  Girls’ 
Friendly  Society  near  Tewkesbury  called  public  attention  to 
this  scheme  for  letting  young  working  women  enjoy  the 
country  without  positive  loss  of  money,  and  a considerable 
number  have  availed  themselves  of  the  offer  to  spend  a few 
weeks  at  Toddington.  Here  is  a hint  to  people  of  “ all  sorts 
and  conditions.” 

We  are  perpetually  hearing  the  bitter  cry  that  all  the  pro- 
fessions are  over-crowded,  and,  in  consequence,  a large 
proportion  of  their  members  have  “ got  no  work  to  do-o-o-o.” 
The  realisation  of  this  fact  is  powerfully  aided  by  reading  a 
statement  that  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  papers.  Wild 
horses  shall  not  tear  from  us  the  names,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  “leading  London  actors'’  can  be  “seen  in  their  thousands 
at  most  of  the  seaside  resorts  that  are  fashionable.”  It  is 
cheering  to  learn,  through  the  same  medium,  that  they  are 
not  inconvenienced  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  to 
know  that  “ they  occupy  the  best  houses,  and  eat  the  best 
dinners.”  Really,  under  circumstances  like  these,  the  “ no 
work  todo-o-o-o”  condition  may  be  borne  by  a patient  tempera- 
ment uncomplainingly.  But  the  leading  London  actors  in  their 
thousands  is  “a  very  large  order.” 


Year  after  year  have  we  been  regarding  the  smoke  of 
London  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  bestowing  opprobrious 
terms  upon  it,  as  being  responsible  for  many  of  our  ailments. 
Now,  however,  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  who  should  speak  with  authority,  tells  us  that  the 
300  tons  of  sulphurous  vapour  that  each  winter’s  day  adds 
to  the  murky  canopy  hanging  over  us,  acts  as  a powerful 
disinfectant,  and  is  a deadly  foe  to  all  germs  of  disease. 
Henceforth,  then,  we  must  regard  the  smoky  chimney  as  a 
shield  of  defence  against  the  machinations  of  the  microbe. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Bishenden,  a bass  singer  of  repute,  is  the  author 
of  several  small  works  on  the  cultivation  and  care  of  the  voice. 
His  little  book,  “ How  to  Sing  ” (H.  White  and  Sons,  237, 
Oxford  Street,  London ; is.)  will  be  found  a most  useful  volume 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  student  or  amateur.  The 
directions  given  are  clear  and  concise ; good  advice  is  given 
on  the  cultivation  of  children’s  voices,  and  breathing,  position  of 
the  lips  while  singing,  pronunciation,  singing  at  sight,  and 
many  other  subjects  are  treated  upon. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  manners,  thought,  and  appearance 
of  women  are  greatly  affected  by  their  husbands’  professions— 
that  a preacher’s  wife  has  that  appearance  which  arises  from 
calmness  of  spirit ; a lawyer’s  wife  becomes  imbued  with  the 
combativeness,  determination,  and  acumen  of  a lawyer;  a 
politician’s  wife  acquires  diplomacy ; a banker’s  wife  has  a 
feeling  of  substantial  worth  ; a stockbroker’s  lives  in  hope  or 
terror  of  the  new  deal ; while  a physician’s  has  the  confi- 
dence and  repose  of  knouiedge.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
expressed  in  an  American  paper,  and  without  giving  our  own 
ideas  on  the  subject,  we  hold  it  up  for  the  consideration  of 
those  engaged  in  the  exciting  controversy  on  “ English 
Wives.”  If,  as  is  suggested,  the  wife  only  “ holds  the  mirror 
up  to”  her  husband,  of  what  good  is  it  to  discuss  the  question 
of  wives  ? Why  not  change  the  subject  to  husbands,  and 
simply  judge  of  the  wife  through  the  reflected  glory  of  her  lord 
and  master  ? 


The  Americans,  ever  foremost  in  new  ideas,  have  devised 
a new  amusement  for  seaside  resorts,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  al  fresco  dancing  hour.  The  new  notion  emanated  from 
a popular  seaside  resort  near  Boston,  and  each  day,  attired 
in  the  gayest  and  freshest  of  bathing  costumes,  the  visitors 
dance  quadrilles,  lancers,  waltzes,  galops,  and  schottisches 
in  the  shallow  water,  the  sands  being  crowded  with 
spectators.  Doubtless!  Picture  the  sands  of  Margate  with 
such  a free  and  gratuitous  exhibition  going  on.  Imagine  the 
shouts  of  approval  that  would  greet  a gracefully  executed 
gambade  in  the  schottische,  or  the  howl  of  derision  which 
would  follow  an  unfortunate  and  clumsy  glissade  in  the  waltz 
If  such  gay  doings  can  be  introduced  at  our  seaside  resortf 
we  shall  be  merry  indeed. 


“ In  Birmingham,  since  1875,  the  Corporation  has  been 
able  to  pay  out  of  its  profits  on  the  gas  undertaking  a sum  of 
^425, 000  in  relief  of  the  rates;'  and  that  sum,  of  course,  does 
not  nearly  represent  the  saving  to  consumers  which  has  been 
effected  by  the  reduction  of  prices.”  The  quotation  is  from 
an  ably-written  article  on  the  Centenary  of  Gas  Lighting 
which  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post.  And  yet  there 
are  local  authorities  who  will  relegate  their  interests,  and  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  to  companies.  No  wonder 
there  are  always  shrewd  men  of  business  ready  and  willing  to 
accept  such  offers. 


Ramsgate  is  not  to  rest  on  her  laurels.  Pure  air,  pretty 
scenery,  and  delightful  sa,nds  are  among  the  “ attractions  ” 
which  have  gained  for  the  town  an  enviable  degree  of  popu- 
larity ; but  to  these  are  now  to  be  added  a public  park.  An 
estate  of  twelve  acres  has  been  purchased.  It  will  involve 
an  expenditure  of  ^"13,500.  The  inhabitants  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  it  will  be  money  well  spent. 
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Dc  movtuis  nil  nisibonum  does  not  prevail,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  Emerald  Isle.  The  recent  death  of  the  late  Lord  Chiet 
Justice  May  has  induced  one  writer  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
gentleman  with  “ a comical,  round  red  face  and  a voice  with 
the  distinct  trace  of  the  Punch-and-Judy  squeak  in  it. 
Possibly  the  man  who  penned  these  lines  was  anxious  to  give 
what  he  believed  would  be  an  accurate  description  of  the 
deceased  judge.  But  was  it  altogether  kind  ? Was  it  not 
rather  an  attempt  to  strain  for  effect  ? The  writer,  of  course, 
knew  that  he  could  not  give  pain  to  the  dead  man  , but  did 
he  give  a thought  to  the  relatives  and  friends  ? It  is  so  easy 
in  the  guise  of  anonymity  to  pen  words  that  will  cause  the 
most  acute  pain,  when  another  phrase,  devoid  of  all  sting, 
will  convey  practically  the  same  meaning.  The  late  judge 
may  have  had  a red  face  and  a squeaky  voice  ; but  it  is  neither 
the  face  nor  the  voice  that  makes  the  man. 
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taking  that  view  of  it  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  peering 
dimly  through  her  grandmother’s  spectacles.  No  deteriora- 
tion in  the  average  amount  of  virtue  has  ensued  from  this  in- 
crease of  liberty;  but,”  cqAdnues  the  writer,  “ this  circum- 
stance is  one  which  counts  in  her  favour,  and  lifts  her 
intellectually  and  physically  far  above  the  English  Miss  of 
bygone  days.”  English  society  has  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
this  defence.  English  girls  will  find  that  there  are  other 
things  besides  personal  independence  worth  copying  from 
the  American  girl  ; they  may  look  to  her  for  a fair  hearing 
and  a generosity  untempered  by  jealousies  or  petty  mean- 
ness. 


M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  famous  novelist,  is  said  to  be 
improving  in  health.  He  reads  nothing,  and  is  credited  with 
having  formed  the  resolution  of  never  writing  again. 


Golf,  like  most  other  sports,  is  not  exempt  from  the 
“ glorious  uncertainty  ” of  being  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
serious  accident.  The  wife  of  a magistrate  was  playing  with 
her  cousin  in  County  Clare,  when  the  latter  struck  his  com- 
panion a terrific  blow  on  the  forehead.  The  lady  must  have 
been  standing  behind  the  player  when  he  was  about  to 
“ drive  ” from  the  “ tee,”  a most  dangerous  thing  to  do,  for 
the  supple  club,  with  its  foot  loaded  with  lead,  may  inflict  a 
fearful  blow  in  the  face  of  the  person  in  the  rear.  Another 
fertile  source  of  accidents  in  golf  is  when  the  player  drives  his 
hard  gutta  percha  ball,  without  raising  the  warning  cry  of 
“ fore  ! ” This  has  not  unfrequently  resulted  m a head  being 
cut  open  or  at  least  badly  bumped. 


When  dinners  for  one  person  are  given,  ranging  in  price 
from  one  to  ten  shillings,  it  is  felt  that  Lady  Constance 
Howard  is  justified  in  using  the  title  “ Everybody  s Dinner 
Book”  (Henry  & Co.,  Bouverie  Street.  3s.  6d.).  Twenty 
little  menus  are  given  for  each  priced  dinner,  so  that  the  most 
diverse  tastes  are  likely  to  be  suited,  and  many  little  dishes 
will  be  found  which  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  vary  an 
economical  meal. 


During  the  long  vacation,  many  young  barristers,  who  are 
unfortunately  able  to  leave  town  when  they  please  during 
term  without  being  much  missed,  remain  at  chambers,  and 
not  infrequently  manage  to  snap  up  various  unconsidered 
trifles  in  the  shape  of  County  Court  and  Police  Court  work 
which  in  the  busier  days  of  term  would  probably  fall  to  their 
seniors  on  the  “ to  him  that  hath  ” principle.  But  whether 
remaining  in  town  or  not,  lawyers  of  the  present  day,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  most  certainly  do 
not  “ sleep  from  term  to  term.”  If  they  cease  their  professional 
labours,  it  is  only  to  plunge  into  some  fresh  form  of  activity. 


London  life  and  London  society  have  found  a sturdy 
champion  in  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  New  York  Recovdev. 
Mrs.  Trimble  de  Roode,  in  an  article  entitled  “ Are  They  so 
Naughty  ? ” takes  up  the  cudgels  most  heartily  in  reply  to 
Lady  Jeune’s  article.  Mrs.  de  Roode  argues  very  ably,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  intellectual  American  woman,  who  contends 
that  social  life  with  us  is  far  higher,  far  more  intellectual,  far 
more  virtuous  than  it  has  been  for  generations. 


This  defence  of  English  society  is  a generous  one  ; but  at 
the  same  time  the  writer  asserts  her  opinion  that  the  English 
girl  of  the  present  period  has  profited  much  from  her  intercourse 
with  her  Transatlantic  cousin.  “The  contemporaneous 
English  girl  has  taken  a wrinkle  or  two  from  our  American 
girls  respecting  the  value  of  personal  independence.  Like 
her  Yankee  cousin,  she  reads  what  she  likes,  walks,  rides, 
travels  about  where  she  chooses,  forms  her  own  opinion 
about  the  world  at  large  by  looking  at  it  herself,  and  not  by 


A good  story  is  told  of  the  novelist  and  his  successful  work 
“ Mont  Oriol.”  At  the  time  when  the  novel  was  the  sensation 
of  the  hour  in  Berlin,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  Germany  gave  instructions  to  his  aide-de-camp  to  read  it  to 
him.  The  aged  emperor  at  the  time  was  suffering  from 
sleeplessness.  When  the  officer  had  read  about  a dozen  pages 
his  imperial  master  interrupted  him,  saying  : “ I am  now  con- 
vinced that  that  book  is  very  well  written,  but  I wish  to  hear 
no  more  of  it,  for  during  the  short  while  I yet  have  to  live  I 
prefer  to  keep  the  illusions  th  at  I have  about  men , and  do  not  care 
to  see  them  in  all  their  hideousness.”  The  works  of  a 
German  poet  were  then  substituted,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  stanza  the  aged  sovereign  was  sleeping  like  a child. 


“ Joss  ” says  he  laughed  immoderately  over  the  Larkins- 
Sydney-Brisbane-Dunedin-South  Australia  joke  which  was 
mentioned  recently  in  “ You  Don’t  Say  So,  because  it 
called  to  his  mind  almost  a similar  thing  which  occurred 
to  himself  when  leaving  the  South  of  England  once  for 
Glasgow.  It  happened  to  be  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  a 
homely  old  Devonshire  woman,  who  had  “ never  performed 
out  of  her  native  village,”  that  he  was  going  to  Glasgow, 
upon  which  she,  having  heard  great  things  of  St.  Mungo, 
exclaimed  “ I’ve  heard  about  Glasgow,  it’s  a big  place  baint 
it  ? Scotland’s  in  Glasgow  is’n  her  ? ” 


A better  companion  than  “The  Tourist  Hand-Guide  to 
Scotland”  (William  Paterson  and  Co.,  London,  is.)  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  for  any  holiday-seeker  who  has  chosen 
the  land  of  mountain,  moor,  and  loch  as  his  recreation  ground 
for  the  season.  How  to  get  there,  and  where  to  go  while 
there,  are  fully  set  out,  and  not  the  least  excellent  part  of 
the  handbook  is  the  very  capital  maps  of  localities  with  which 
it  is  interspersed.  No  less  than  forty-two  different  routes 
and  excursions  are  planned,  and  eich  one  is  headed  by  con- 
cise information  of  the  time  occupied  in  each  instance,  and 
the  cost  of  the  trip.  So  that  with  a Paterson’s  Guide  in 
hand  we  may  sit  down  and  count  the  exact  cost  of  our 
holidays  before  setting  out  upon  them. 


Several  further  sums  have  reached  us  for  our  Children’s 
Penny  Fund,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  Lady  Jeune. 
From  “ Two  Sisters,”  5s. ; collected  at  “ The  Larder,”  3s. ; 
Edwin  Long  Gallery,  25,  Old  Bond  Street,  2s.;  E.  F.  C., 
2s.  6d. ; E.  O.  J.,  2s.  6d. ; from  “ One  who  has  had  a real  good 
holiday,”  5s.;  Mrs.  Edmund  Owen,  £1  is.  Total,  £2  is. 
These  additional  amounts  make  a total  of  ^39  6s.  5d.  received. 
The  donations  received  during  September  and  October  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Industrial  School  of  the  Newport  Market 
Refuge,  reference  to  which  is  made  by  Sir  George  Arthur, 
Bart.,  in  an  article  in  another  part  of  Sala’s  Journal. 

Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


XIV. 

-A-HX-ZLiJUS-IB  JLIIsTS. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  v/hen  English  visitors  may 
start  for  Aix  without  any  fear  of  those  relaxing  effects  of 
the  climate  which  deter  them  from  availing  of  its  waters 
and  system  of  treatment  in  July  and  August.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  let  us  reply  to  the  question,  Who  are  the  sufferers 
for  whom,  and  for  what  class  of  ailments,  is  Aix-les-Bains 
especially  indicated  ? Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  Europe 
from  which  the  visitor  may  look  for  better  results  in  a 
certain  class  of  maladies  than  at  Aix.  Hither,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  came  the  Roman  health- 
seekers  to  drink  the  A qua  Allobvogum  (later  the  Aqua 
Domitia  and  Aqua  Graiiana),  the  word  Aix  itself  being  only  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  aqua.  Hither  also  in  later  centuries 
came  the  Princes  of  Savoy,  attracted  • by  the  soothing 
effects,  of  the  waters,  and  to  enjoy  the  tranquilising  pro- 
perties of  the  Aix  air.  History  repeats  itself.  And  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  ancients  should  have  flocked  to  drink  waters 
the  potency  of  which  in  gout  and  its  first  cousin,  rheumatism, 
is  beyond  question.  But  gout  is  a hydra-headed  and' prolific 
monster.  That  evil  heirloom  of  some  free-living  ancestor, 
which  establishes  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  atavism  and 
heredity,  presents  in  its  transmission  new  phases  of  develop- 
ment ; and,  in  obedience  to  the  evolutionary  law,  while  it 
shades  off  in  one  direction  it  gathers  force  in  another,  as  it 
obeys  the  influences  of  the  inter-marriage  of  gouty  constitu- 
tions, and  as  modes  of  life  and  habits  of  diet  influence  its 
perpetuation. 

Many  of  our  maladies,  especially  in  middle  and  declining 
life,  are  due  to  this  latent  gouty  tendency,  and  are  perchance 
treated,  unsuspiciously  of  any  such  a cause,  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon  who  may  not  probe  below  the  mere  surface  symp- 
toms to  ascertain  the  true  origin  of  the  mischief,  which  is  but 
the  active  manifestation  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  Some  obstinate 
and  chronic  joint,  skin,  or  throat  trouble  thus  lingers  on, 
defying  local  treatment  and  the  whole  pharmacopoeia  of 
drugs  which  we  confidingly  swallow.  That  curse  to  some 
people’s  existence,  “ an  irritable  mucous  membrane,”  shews 
itself  not  alone  in  the  digestive  tract,  but  in  all  the  involutions 
of  the  mucous  surfaces  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
in  both  diminished  and  increased  secretions,  of  which  we 
are  so  frequently  and  unpleasantly  reminded  in  the  throat 
and  nasal  passages.  It  is  true  that  gout  is  often  made  an 
excuse  for  ignorance  when  the  cause  or  nature  of  an  affection 
is  in  question.  “ When  in  doubt  play  a trump  ” is  not  a 
bad  whist  aphorism  ; and,  “ When  in  doubt  fall  back  on 
gout,”  is  not  an  unwise  card  for  the  physician  to  play  when 
dealing  with  a sceptical  patient. 

It  is  perhaps  the  complaint  which  most  people  hear  with 
the  greatest  complacency  that  they  suffer  from.  Yet  they 
might  rather  take  the  doctor  aback  if  they  responded  to  his 
assumption  of  confident  diagnosis  by  putting  the  simple 
query — “ What  is  gout?”  We  believe  it  was  Sir  James 
Paget  who  declared  that  “ before  long  we  should  have  a 
specialist  for  the  great  toe.”  Picture  the  comfort  to  the 
sufferer  of  being  able  to  call  to  his  bedside  the  “ gout  special- 
ist,” in  consultation  with  him  of  “great  toe”  renown. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  in  his  Gulstonian  lectures 
by  the  present  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  of  the  lady  who,  dissatisfied  with  her  medical 
attendant,  came  to  London  to  see  a “lung  specialist.”  “ Your 
lungs,  madam,”  the  great  man  replied,  “ are  quite  sound,  but 


you  require  a physician  for  your  general  health ,”  and  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  give  an  introduction  to  a “general  health” 
specialist  to  guide  her  safely  in  that  direction. 

The  only  point  omitted  by  the  eminent  narrator  of  this 
story  was  the  important  one  that  it  was  the  first  of  April  on 
which  the  lady  was  in  quest  of  advice  in  the  British  metro- 
polis of  medical  science.  But  this  is  an  age  in  which,  if 
medical  science  advances  with  new  and  increasing  strides, 
sham  is  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  race.  And  we  know  of  no 
greater  sham  than  the  “ gout  specialist”  sham. 

But  we  are  digressing.  However,  the  digression  may 
serve  to  impress  on  the  memory  the  class  of  case  for  which 
we  have  found  Aix-leq<Lains  of  special  use,  viz.,  in  various 
catarrhal  conditions  o.  Lie  nose  and  throat,  in  atonic  and 
hereditary  gouty  states  of  different  organs,  and  for  those 
rheumatic  affections  which  follow  on  miasmatic  (such  as 
influenzal)  causes.  In  our  humid  and  variable  English 
climate,  such  influences,  side  by  side  with  gouty  states,  present 
from  overfeeding  and  indiscriminate  living,  are  potent  factors 
in  the  production  of  both  muscular  and  articular  rheumatism. 
And  it  is  for  the  type  of  rheumatism  we  have  alluded  to  that 
Aix  waters  and  treatment  are  of  service  rather  than  for  the 
nervous,  neuralgic,  or  visceral  rheumatism. 

Dr.  Mace,  who  has  so  ably  written  on  the  effects  of  the  Aix 
waters,  emphasises  this  fact  in  regard  to  their  action,  wdiile 
he  points  out  how  they  are  contra-indicated  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  a tendency  to  apoplexy,  great  prostration, 
feeble  heart  action,  or  where  there  is  an  old  organically 
affected  heart.  After  a course  at  Aix  we  have  sent  many 
cases  to  Royat  and  Bourboule,  with  great  benefit  for  various 
skin  troubles,  or  to  Plombieres,  in  the  Vosges-;  or  to  the 
Engadine,  in  order  to  brace  up  and.  recuperate  in  the  moun- 
tain- air  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  we  find  all  around  us  in  this  picturesque  town  of  the 
lovely  district  of  Savoy.  Those  who  have  not  been  to  Aix 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  exquisite  bits  of  lake  and  mountair 
view  which  we  get  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Savoy,  as 
Dr.  Mace  well  says,  if  not  so  grand  as,  is  11  plus  coquette  ” than. 
Switzerland,  with  the  same  beautiful  mingling  of  mountain 
and  lake,  and  the  same  lovely  wild  flowers  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  latter  country.  And  these  characteristics  we  see  in 
perfection  by  short  excursions  from  Aix,  to  and  on  the  Lake 
of  Bourget,  noted  for  its  fishing,  and  for  its  interesting 
lacustrian  prehistoric  debris  ; to  the  Convent  of  St.  Francois 
de  Sales,  at  Annecy;  to  the  Monastery  of  La  Grande  Char 
treuse,  which  may  possibly  bring  some  regrets  to  the  ab- 
stemious visitors  to  Aix;  to  the  Abbey  of  Haute-Combe,  “the 
Westminster  of  the  Kings  of  Sardinia.”  Mountain  climbers 
can  ascend  Mont  du  Chat,  associated  with  the  name  of  Han- 
nibal. They  can  revel  in  the  view  from  the  plateau  of 
Revard,  to  which  resting-place  a railway  runs,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  which  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public this  month,  during  the  fetes  which  commemorate 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France. 

But  space  does  not  permit  that  lengthy  reference  we  feel 
inclined  to  make  to  Aix,  its  salubrious  and  calmative 
climate,  its  rival  casinos  of  Le  Cercle  and  La  Villa  des  Fleurs 
in  which  distinguished  artistes  vie  with  one  another  each  season 
in  their  efforts  to  amuse. 

The  wonderful  arrangement  of  baths  and  douches,  in  which 
the  temperature  of  the  water  can  be  regulated  at  will,  and  a 
constant  pressure  maintained  ; its  cabinets  de  vapeuv  for  the 
local  application  of  the  vapour  of  the  wrater,  and  the 
salles  d'inhalation  for  respiring  the  water  in  a state  of 
pulverisation,  added  to  the  invaluable  and  essential  concurrent 
system  of  massage  which  is  practised  side  by  side  with  the 
treatment,  would  require  special  notice.  They  are  unsur- 
passed in  Europe.  W e have  only  to  advise  those  who  are 
martyrs  to  some  of  those  troubles  we  have  hinted  at,  to  try 
to  shake  off  their  miseries  by  a course  of  the  Aix  sources, 
de  Soufre,  and  d’Alun,  which  between  them  place  7,000,000 
litres  in  the  24  hours  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors. 

Reflex, 
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EVERYDAY  SHAMS. 


A sensational  murder,  a fiercely-contested  prize  fight,  or  a 
big  race — say  the  Derby,  the  Jubilee  Stakes,  the  Cambridge- 
shire, or  any  other  notable  event  that  finds  a place  in  the 
racing  calendar — forms  an  appetising  dish  for  a very  large 
section  of  newspaper  readers.  A murder  unquestionably  takes 
premier  position,  provided  the  element  of  excitement  be 
judiciously  introduced. 

Concerning  a big  race,  the  one  noticeable  fact  to  the  dis- 
interested observer  is  the  number  of  seemingly  unlikely 
persons  who  appear  most  anxious  to  secure  a copy  of  the  paper 
that  contains  the  name  of  the  winner.  This  is  not  noticed  so 
much,  perhaps,  in  London  as  it  is  in  provincial  towns.  In 
Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand  a man  can  purchase  a paper  and 
satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  what  horse  has  won  without  any  of 
his  chapel  friends  at  Little  Pedlington  being  any  the  wiser. 
Not  so  in  a provincial  town  of  medium  size.  Here  your 
presumably  eminently  respectable  person,  who  bets  on  the  sly, 
has  to  be  extremely  careful  lest  he  be  found  out.  But  it  is 
easy  enough  to  detect  him  if  you  have  a mind  to  do  so. 
The  boys  with  their  bundles  of  papers  are  hurrying  along 
announcing  the  result  of  the  race.  Just  watch  little  Make- 
believe  as  he  comes  up  the  street.  You  know  Makebelieve  by 
reputation.  He  is  the  superintendent  of  a Sunday  School,  and 
teaches  little  boys  that  it  is  wicked  to  spend  their  pennies  on 
lollipops ; that  they  should  put  them  in  the  missionary 
box  instead.  What  induces  you  to  notice  Makebelieve  now 
is  for  the  reason  that  he  has  hailed  the  first  boy  who  rushes  past 
him  with  papers  under  his  arm.  Surely  Makebelieve  cannot  be 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  race  in  question  ? And  yet  he 
scans  the  paper  in  the  same  part  and  with  the  same  eagerness 
that  you  have  just  noticed' others  do.  Why,  too,  does  Make- 
believe  crush  the  journal  up  with  suqh  seeming  agitation  ; why 
does  he  involuntarily  pass  his  hand  across  his  forehead, and  push 
his  hat  back  as  if  in  pain  ? Can  it  be  that  Makebelieve,  of  all 
men,  bets,  and,  like  many  another  simpleton,  has  now  to  pay  the 
penalty  ? Yes,  Makebelieve-— the  Sunday  School  superinten- 
dent—does  bet ; he  bets  on  the  sly.  He  is,  after  all,  only  one 
of  the  many  shams  we  meet  with  in  the  world. 

Equally  a sham,  but  of  a totally  different  character,  and, 
if  anything,  more  brutalising  and  depraved,  is  the  present-day 
glove  contest.  Next  to  a sensational  murder,  probably  a 
prize  fight  that  has  been  talked  about  months  beforehand  will 
excite  as  much  interest  among  a certain  class  as  anything  that 
one  can  possibly  name.  One  of  these  exhibitions  has  recently 
taken  place  “down  south.’’  In  other  words,  the  vicinity  of 
Brighton  has  been  invaded  by  two  redoubtable  punchers, 
their  backers  and  admirers. 

Some  time  ago  a pummelling  match  between  two  giants 
was,  singularly  enough,  described  in  a London  daily  organ  as 
an  affair  that  would  compare  favourably  with  a drawing-room 
entertainment,  or  something  to  that  effect.  This  was  the 
writer’s  opinion,  but  we  have  never  heard  yet  that  it  found 
any  backers.  Under  any  circumstances,  be  they  never  so 
favourable,  a prize  fight  is  nothing,  and  cannot  be  anything, 
but  a degrading,  brutalising,  and  demoralising  exhibition. 

It  has  even  been  argued  that  contests  of  this  description 
ought  to  be  encouraged ; that  they  are  a “saving  clause” 
to  the  nation  ; that  they  teach  the  rising  generation  to  use 
their  fists  in  preference  to  the  knife  and  the  pistol.  This 
needs  a large  pinch  of  salt,  and  even  then  it  is  impossible  to 
swallow  it.  By  all  means  teach  a lad — and  even  a girl,  as  we 
read  they  do  in  America — how  to  defend  himself,  or  herself,  with 
the  fists  in  case  of  attack  ; but  this  can  surely  be  done  without 
inculcating  a love  for  that  which  is  detestable,  which  has  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  most  surreptitious  conditions,  and 
•which,  if  it  were  attempted  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and 
not  in  secret  places,  would  at  once  raise  a yell  of  righteous 
indignation  and  be  justly  denounced  as  execrable. 

It  is  a pity  almost  that  those  who  affect  an  interest  in  the 
details  of  a prize  fight  as  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  a news- 


paper— there  are  some  papers,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  who 
refuse  to  have  aught  to  do  with  such  displays — cannot  see  at 
least  one  of  these  fistic  encounters.  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
and  do  not  estimate  the  average  Englishman  at  his  proper 
level,  he  would  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  all  he  saw. 

In  scanning  the  details  of  the  Hall  and  Pritchard  encounter, 
they  brought  back  to  the  memory  of  the  writer  some  of  the 
“ hole  and  corner  ” prize  fights  he  has  had  to  attend. 
Brighton  is  a favourite  haunt  of  the  pugilist.  The  never-heard-of- 
now  Jem  Smith  had  a liking  for  it,  the  invincible  Jackson  was 
pleased  to  honour  it  with  his  presence,  Pritchard  has  always 
patronised  it,  and  many  lesser  lights  in  the  pugilistic  world 
have  made  it  their  headquarters  when  occasion  required. 

The  exact  spot  where  the  Hall  and  Pritchard  fight  took 
place  was  at  Portslade,  about  three  miles  west  of  Brighton ; 
but  there  are  many  more  “ secluded  spots  ” in  and  around 
the  town  where  it  could  have  been  decided.  There  used  to 
be  one  on  the  outskirts  of  Brighton — a large  assembly  hall 
at  the  back  of  a well-known  hostelry.  You  passed  into 
“ mine  inn  ” under  the  very  nose  of  the  unsuspecting  police- 
man who  was  standing  outside  ; and,  as  soon  as  the  passage 
door  was  shut,  you  made  tracks  for  the  other  end,  and  were 
quickly  ushered  into  an  assembly  hall,  where  all  the  para- 
phernalia for  a fight  was  in  readiness.  It  was  a mixed 
medley  crew  that  you  joined  ; some  you  knew  to  be  worth 
their  thousands,  others  there  were  who  would  very  much 
like  to  be.  The  windows  were  most  carefully  covered  with 
sacking  for  obvious  reasons,  and  an  individual  in  a tall  hat, 
who  to  all  appearances  “ bossed  the  show,”  asked  as  a 
special  favour  that  you  would  not  make  the  least  noise  or 
indulge  in  any  uproar.  Consequently  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  an  undertone. 

It  was  in  this  hall  that  tne  writer  had  occasion  to  be  pre- 
sent at  what  was  termed  a championship  fight.  A more 
absurd  scene  it  was  never  mortal’s  lot  to  witness.  It  was  as 
if  a giant  and  a pigmy  had  engaged  to  do  battle  with  each 
other.  The  result  was  a foregone  conclusion.  In  less  than 
a minute  the  pigmy  was  hors  dc  combat,  and  the  championship 
laurels  rested  lightly  on  the  brow  of  the  giant.  But  if  it  was 
absurd,  it  was  none  the  less  degrading. 

A much  more  revolting  spectacle — typical  of  the  scene  too 
often  witnessed  on  these  occasions— was  a contest  between 
two  Londoners.  It  took  place  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
At  one  side  of  the  room,  instead  of  a rope  there  was  a wooden 
bar.  In  avoiding  a blow  one  of  the  “ lads  ” struck  himself 
just  over  the  eye  on  the  cross  bar.  The  result  was  an  ugly 
wound,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely.  From  that 
moment,  and  until  the  fight  terminated,  the  other  “ lad  ” 
aimed  repeatedly  and  effectually  at  this.  The  injured 
“ lad  ” was  soon  literally  covered  with  blood,  besides 
being  unable  to  see  properly.  It  was  a disgusting  spectacle  ; 
but  it  was  witnessed  by  those  who,  in  society,  pass  as 
“gentlemen,”  and  who,  if  you  attempted  to  argue  with  them 
on  the  point,  would  declare  that  it  was  a “ manly  sport.” 
Manly,  indeed ! 

Other  towns  and  other  places  might  be  enumerated  where 
events  of  this  kind  take  place  either  in  the  open  or  under  cover  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  purpose.  The  purpose  in  this  article 
has  been  to  demonstrate  that,  far  from  being  a drawing- 
room entertainment,  far  from  being  a manly  sport,  far 
from  having  any  elevating  tendency,  and  far  from  simply 
teaching  the  rising  generation  how  to  use  their  fists,  the 
present-day  glove  fight  is  a monstrous  sham— a spectacle 
of  the  most  brutalising  and  degrading  character. 

G.  M. 

P.S. — Self  and  Partner  thoroughly  agree  with  the  views 
of  their  esteemed  contributor.  Self  has  seen  a great  many 
prize  fights  in  his  time,  and  has  never  had  but  one  opinion  as 
to  their  immoral  and  ferocious  tendency.  He  is  old,  and  at 
present  there  is  an  unwholesome  wave  of  aristocratic  patronage 
for  these  bestially  savage  and  usually  fraudulent  contests  ; 
but  his  Partner  is  young,  and  he  hopes  that  she  will  live  to 
see  the  day  when  a professional  pugilist  shall  be  classed  with, 
and  punished  as  a garotter. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


Any  Hour  : — Flats. 

A gentleman  wrote  to  the  Daily  Graphic  the  other  day  say- 
ing that,  twenty  years  since,  he  left  London  for  the  Colonies, 
and  that  of  all  the  changes  he  found  on  his  return,  the  greatest 
was,  perhaps,  the  modern  Londoner's  love  of  a Hat.  “ They 
used  to  say,”  he  continued,  “ an  Englishman’s  house  is  his 
castle;  and  a good  old-fashioned  proverb  it  was  in  those  days, 
when  we  looked  down  on  the  foreigner  who  preferred  living 
under  the  same  roof  as  a dozen  others,  to  having  a snug  little 
house  of  his  own  in  the  suburbs.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
change  in  the  Englishman’s  way  of  living  ? ” Now,  I take  it, 
that  I should  be  altogether  shirking  my  responsibilities,  as  one 
of  the  social  photographers  of  “ London  up-to-date,”  if  I did 
not  essay  to  draw,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  a faithful  picture 
of  the  London  flat  in  its  various  and  certainly  interesting 
phases. 

A few  brief  preliminary  observations  may  be  permitted  to 
me.  The  gentleman  who  came  home  the  other  day  from  the 
Colonies,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  growing 
popularity  of  residential  flats,  must  be  very  well  aware  that 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  practically  sets  of  apartments 
in  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in  some  such  Inns  of  Chancery 
as  New  Inn,  Clement’s  Inn,  and  Lyon’s  Inn,  which  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  flats,  inasmuch  as  each  suite  of 
rooms  was  cut  off  from  the  other  suite,  and  was  provided 
with  an  outer  door,  popularly  known  as  “an  oak,”  which 
could  be  sported  or  shut  in  the  face  of  duns,  bores,  and 
importunate  persons  generally,  by  the  tenant  of  the  seggre- 
gated  suite,  who  could  listen  with  a light  heart  to  the  most 
desperate  tuggings  at  the  bell  of  the  outer  oak,  and  smile  a 
smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland,  when  the  baffled  besiegers 
proceeded  to  thump  the  unyielding  portal  with  the  knobs  of 
sticks  or  the  handles  of  umbrellas,  or  to  kick  with  heavy 
boots  at  the  derisive  panels.  But  we  used  to  call  those  shut 
off  suites  of  rooms,  chambers,  and  not  flats. 

Five  and  thirty  years  ago,  I shared  with  a friend  a set  of 
chambers  in  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand.  The  suite  consisted 
of  a very  comfortable  parlour,  an  office,  and  a large 
bedroom.  My  friend  slept  there;  but  I only  used  the 
chambers  for  journalistic  purposes,  domiciled  as  I was  at  the 
time,  at  a quaint  old  mansion  in  Bucks,  called  “ Upton 
Court,  near  Slough.”  The  Clement’s  Inn  of  the  past  was  a 
very  queer  old  place,  approached  by  a sham  classical  portico, 
supported  by  frowning  pillars,  beneath  which  nestled  among 
other  small  places  of  business,  a barber’s  shop,  kept  by  a 
worthy  figaro,  who  yet  carries  on  business  in  Fetter  Lane, 
Fleet  Street,  and  on  whom  I am  always  careful  to  call  to 
be  shaved  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  when  I find  myself 
in  the  E.C.  district. 

Our  chambers  were  in  a courtyard,  flanked  by  the  Hall  of 
the  Inn,  a dingy  brick  structure  of  the  Georgian  era,  in  the 
facade  of  which,  over  the  porch,  was  a vertical  sundial  with 
a horizontal  gnomon,  and  the  inscription  beneath  “ In  Hoc 
Momento  Pulsat  Eternitas.”  Beyond  there  was  another 
courtyard  with  a bit  of  green  in  the  middle,  and  a hideous 
effigy  of  a blackamoor  cast  in  lead.  There  was  an  isolated 
dwelling  also  in  this  court  called  the  Garden  House,  which,  I 
believe,  was  at  one  time  in  the  occupation  of  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  William  Moy  Thomas.  The  entire  length  of  Clement’s 


Inn  towards  the  east  was  skirted  by  an  unutterably  filthy  alley 
called  Clement’s  Lane,  which  was  not  very  safe  to  travel  through 
at  night,  and  in  which  during  the  day  time  you  were  apt  to 
be  greeted,  by  the  juvenile  occupants  of  the  lane,  with  tributes 
of  brickbats  and  the  exhausted  shells  of  whelks  and  cockles. 
I mention  these  little  peculiarities  for  the  reason  that  Metro- 
politan improvements  have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
Clement’s  Inn  within  recent  years,  and  I daresay  that,  were 
I to  visit  this  once  familiar  nook  of  London,  I should  scarcely 
know  it  again. 

Hard  by  Clement’s  Inn,  to  the  west,  there  is,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  a pile  of  very  eligible  and  comfortable  residential 
flats — only  these  were  also  called  chambersin  my  time — known 
by  the  name  of  Danes’  Inn.  These  chambers  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  law;  they  were  simply  erected  by  an 
enterprising  builder  on  the  site  of  the  Angel  Inn,  a very 
antique  hostelry  with  wooden  balconies  running  round  its 
inner  court,  which  I remember  as  doing  a very  fair  business 
in  the  year  1845.  Then,  too,  were  chambers  to  be  obtained  in 
Lyon’s  Inn,  long  since  demolished,  on  the  site  of  which 
stands  the  present  Globe  Theatre.  Extending  my  recollec- 
tions further  northwards,  I find  that  about  1863  I must  have 
been  using  for  business  purposes,  a suite  of  chambers  in  Gray’s 
Inn,  or  rather  inVerulam  Buildings,  the  portion  of  the  Inn 
which  borders  Gray’s  Inn  Lane.  The  rent  of  these  chambers 
was  ridiculously  low : — to  be  sure  they  were  very  grimy  and 
of  a slightly  ramshackle  condition. 

Then,  leaving  the  north  for  the  east  again,  it  returns  to  me 
that  when  I was  quite  a small  boy,  close  upon  half  a century 
since,  I used  frequently  to  visit  a dear  friend  of  our  family,  a 
young  Irish  barrister,  who  had  residential  chambers  in  Pump 
Court,  Temple.  I need  scarcely  say,  that  the  installation  of 
all  the  suites  of  rooms  I have  named  was  of  the  simplest  and 
not  of  the  most  comfortable  description.  None  of  them  had 
bathrooms,  and  primary  sanitary  arrangements  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  In  a few,  there  might  be  an 
apology  for  a kitchen,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a polygonal 
den,  dark  and  dismal,  in  which  the  “ laundress  ” or  glorified 
charwoman,  who  “did”  for  future  judges  and  Q.C’s.,  would 
cook  a frugal  breakfast  for  her  employers  ; but  when  repasts 
of  a mere  luxurious  nature,  of  which  you  will  find  pleasant 
little  sketches  scattered  through  Thackeray’s  novels  and 
essays,  were  required,  the  banquet  had  to  be  sent  for  from 
some  hotel  in  Fleet  Street. 

At  this  period,  not  all  the  inmates  of  the  Middle  or  Inner 
Temple,  or,  indeed,  of  the  smaller  Inns  of  Chancery  were 
bachelors.  In  Clement’s  Inn,  our  neighbours,  on  the  same 
floor,  were  a gentleman  who  had  something  to  do  with 
Natural  History,  and  his  wife,  a French  lady,  who  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  two  prodigious  white  French  poodles,  which 
she  was  continually  putting  through  manual  exercise  in  the 
court ; and  either  in  the  Middle  or  the  Inner  Temple  resided, 
you  will  remember,  the  horrible  Sloans,  husband  and  wife, 
who  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  their  abominable 
treatment  of  their  servant  girl. 

I am  not  Harlequin  ; yet,  I have  in  some  shape  or  another 
a bat,  and  wielding  that  wand  I proceed  to  call  up  a trans- 
formation scene,  the  aspect  of  which  astonishes  me  quite  as 
forcibly  as  it  seems  to  have  done  the  gentleman  who  returned 
to  England,  home,  and  beauty,  alter  twenty  years’  residence 
in  the  Colonies.  All  over  western,  south-western,  and 
north-western  London,  huge  mansions  are  rising  up  in  the 
shape  of  residential  flats.  I have  occupied  one  in  Screech 
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Owl  Street,  S.W.,  during  the  last  five  years.  Here  it  is! 
Large,  well-erected  house — I have  never  cared  to  inquire  how 
many  stories  high— without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  jerry- 
building  about  it.  When  I first  went  to  live  there  the 
mansion  was  destitute  of  a lift ; but  that  convenience  has 
since  been  added  to  it,  and  the  landlord  carefully  popped  on 
ten  pounds  additional  to  the  rent,  as  a solatium  for  the  con- 
cession of  the  elevator. 

Our  flat  is  on  the  third  floor.  Unhappily  there  is  no  outer 
oak  to  be  sported  as  is  the  present  case  in  Inns  of  Couit 
Chambers.  I am  destitute  of  any  cunning  arrangement  of 
lenses,  by  means  of  which  I can  reconnoitre  the  person  out- 
side, and  determine  whether  he  is  a dun  or  a bore,  or  some 
other  equally  objectionable  individual,  and  I have  forgotten, 
too,  to  provide  the  inside  of  the  door  with  a chain  attached  to 
the  lock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  open  the  portal  about  only  a 
couple  of  inches,  and  ascertain  whether  the  visitor  belongs,  as 
the  Spaniards  have  it,  to  “ the  party  of  war,  or  the  party  of 
peace.”  The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  bell  has  been 
rung  four  or  five  times,  we  feel  in  prudence  bound  to  have 
the  door  opened,  lest  the  caller  should  be  somebody  bearing 
'a  pate  de  foie  gras,  or  a piece  of  plate,  or  a bouquet,  or  a 
complimentary  cheque,  or  something  nice  of  that  kind  ; but,  in 
the  case  of  the  person  ringing  belonging  not  to  the  gente  de 
i>az,  but  to  the  gente  dc  guerra,  and  having  hostile  and  not  pacific 
intentions,  he  is  able  to  come  down  upon  us  precisely  as  of  old 
the  Assyrians  came  down  on  the  fold  ; that  is  to  say,  like  a wolf. 
He  is  in  the  entrance  hall  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson. 
The  dining  room  is  on  the  left;  he  may  look  to  my  luncheon,  if 
he  have  a mind  that  way,  in  a jiffy.  Next  door  to  the  lift  is 
my  private  office,  and  if  I have  inadvertently  left  my  keyj 
in  the  lock  of  my  Chatwood  fire  and  burglar  proof  safe, 
the  Assyrian,  I mean  the  wolf,  will  find  at  his  mercy  my 
ledger  and  my  cash  book,  my  cheque  book — account  long 
since  overdrawn,  ha,  ha  ! — and  all  my  fully  paid  up  shares  in 
the  Hand-In-Your-Pocket  Gold  Mining  Reef,  and  the  Old 
Atrocity  Cinnabar  Mines  of  Tea-Potty-Wotty,  New  Zealand. 
Luckily,  those  securities  are  no  longer  convertible  into  cash, 
both  mining  undertakings  having  long  since  been  the  prey  of 
hideous  ruin,  and  combustion  dire. 

If  the  wolf  Assyrian — who  after  all  may  be  only  the  bearer 
of  a letter  of  introduction  from  a friend  abroad  or  in  the 
Colonies,  who  sends  you,  with  his  warmest  recommendations, 
some  exceptionally  clever  young  gentleman,  for  whom  he 
thinks  you  will  at  once  be  able  to  procure  an  appointment 
under  Government,  or  on  the  staff  of  the  Times  newspaper — 
pursue  his  way  along  a narrow  corridor  he  will  readily  gain 
admission  into  my  study  and  my  drawing-room,  and  then, 
making  a short  detour  to  the  right,  he  will  come  to  a bath- 
room, a large  bedroom,  and  a smaller  one.  That  is  all.  Stay ! 
The  kitchens  and  pantry  are  at  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance 
hall,  and  for  four  servants  there  is  only  one  bedroom,  so  I am 
obliged  to  colonise  one  of  them  out,  by  taking  a lodging  for 
him  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Altogether,  including  kitchen  and  bathroom,  we  have  nine 
moderately  sized  rooms  at  our  disposal.  The  front  rooms  look 
on  to  Screech  Owl  Street,  and  are  light  enough  ; the  back 
rooms  are  somewhat  dark,  not  through  any  fault  ot 
our  landlord ; but  because  there  rises  in  front  of  us, 
another  gigantic  block  of  residential  flats,  brand  new  ones. 
For,  when  I first  came  thither,  there  was  at  the  back, 
a grimy  old  Pridewell,  or  House  of  Correction,  or  prison  of 
some  sort.  When  this  gaol  was  pulled  down  a very  large 
tract  of  ground  was  left  unoccupied,  and  might  have  been 


JOURNAL. 

appropriately  converted  into  a public  recreation  ground, 
but  no  such  luck.  A Panorama  Company  hired  the  land, 
and  erected  upon  it  an  enormous  building  of  galvanized  iron 
for  the  exhibition  of  a panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  exhibition  was  not  a success,  and  I can  always  remember 
it,  since  from  six  to  eight  o’clock,  during  the  many  months 
occupied  in  erecting  it,  I rarely  got  a wink  of  sleep,  so  con- 
stant and  so  distracting  were  the  noises  of  the  hammering  o 
rivets,  and  the  dumping  down  of  huge  sheets  of  metal. 
After  the  panorama  had  collapsed  they  began  to  build 
gigantic  flats  of  which  I have  spoken,  and  again  for  months 
and  months  I was  deprived  of  my  morning  rest  by  the  noise 
made  by  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  and  the  hideous  whirr 
of  circular  saws.  But  cruel  Fate  has  decreed  that,  just  as 
we  are  about  to  vacate  our  flat  for  a few  months,  peace  reigns, 
and  all  noises  without  have  ceased. 

It  cost  me  a pretty  penny  to  get  inlo  this  highly  eligible 
flat.  I was  a widower  when  1 went  there,  and  therefore 
needed  no  boudoir  drawing  room,  but  I wanted  a long  gallery 
for  the  bookcases  holding  what  I call  my  “ swell  books;  ” that 
is  to  say,  the  rare  ones,  the  editions  de  luxe  and  the  triumphs 
of  bookbinding  which  I possess  ; to  say  nothing  of  some  pic- 
tures and  bronzes  and  porcelain  and  other  bric-a-brac.  So, 
with  the  permission  of  the  landlord,  I had  an  arch  cut  between 
one  room  and  another,  and  draped  it  with  tapestry  curtains, 
which  could  be  closed  if  required.  Altogether,  what  with 
taking  away  an  old,  elaborate,  and  dreadfully  rusty  bath 
apparatus  and  substituting  a bath  up  to  date  for  it;  what  with 
money  paid  to  the  builder,  and  the  upholsterers,  and  the  roller 
blind  makers;  what  with  cutting  up  large  carpets  to  lay  down 
in  small  rooms,  looking  to  the  gas  installation,  selling  old 
articles  of  furniture  at  a loss  and  buying  new  ones  ; what  with 
buying  innumerable  yards  of  brass  rods  for  hanging  pictures 
and  prints  on,  and  especially  what  with  paying  the  workmen  s 
time  during  the  weeks  upon  weeks  they  were  occupied  in  my 
nine  rooms ; and,  finally,  what  with  the  payment  of  eighty  pounds 
to  the  obliging  firm  who  moved  my  books  and  curios  without 
so  much  as  losing  a volume  or  breaking  a teacup,  I found 
that  it  cost  me  close  upon  a thousand  pounds  to  become  the 
occupant  of  the  flat  in  question,  at  a rental  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  a year,  plus  ten  pounds  additional  for  the 
use  of  the  lift,  and  plus,  at  the  present,  another  twelve  pounds 
per  annum  for  the  rent  of  the  lodgings  of  the  servant  who 
sleeps  out. 

Now  I came  to  Screech  Owl  Street  from  Mecklenburgh 
Square,  W.C.,  a large  roomy  house  of  twelve  rooms.  I 
could  have  entertained  five  and  twenty  guests  in  the 
dining-room,  and  given  a ball  to  a hundred  and  fifty  in 
the  two  drawing-rooms.  In  a back  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor  I could  find  room  for  three  thousand  books, 
and  altogether,  when  I left,  I could  comforably  house  ten 
thousand  volumes.  Since  that  period,  of  course,  I have 
bought  many  more  books,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  room 
in  the  nine  handsome  cupboards  in  Screeeh  Owl  Street  for 
anything  else  of  any  nature  whatsoever— furniture,  books, 
curios,  or  bronzes. 

Finally,  in  justice,  let  this  picture  of  a strictly  up-to-date  flat 
be  completed  with  one  more  observaton.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  flats  are  cosy  in  winter  time  ; and  perhaps  no  more 
comfortable  dwelling  than  a handsome  flat  could  be  devised 
for  the  home  of  a young  married  couple  devoted  to  society, 
who  are  constantly  out  and  about  at  balls,  dinners,  and 
receptions,  and  entertain  very  little  at  home.  And  again  lor  a 
bachelor,  his  valet  anil  housekeeper,  a flat  is  a very  comfort- 
able domicile  ; but  for  large  families,  or  busy  people,  whose 
business  in  life  has  to  be  carried  on  entirely  at  home,  I 
contend  that  a house  is  a far  more  advantageous  dwelling,  as 
well  as  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  a flat. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


Oscar  Ford,  having  recovered  from  a slate  of  temporary  insanity,  finds  that  his  bes 
j lend,  Herbert  Wayne,  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 


conceal  the  tacts  from  him.  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  U ayr.e  was  murdered  by  John  Gregory,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  With  a view  to 
asccitam  the  truth,  Ford  endeavours  to  trace  Gregory's  late  servant  Andrews,  who  has 
leu  his  master,  and  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Ford  has  a dream,  m which  he 
bee  ms  to  witness  tie  tragedy,  and  the  mystery  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
1 father  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  Wayne  killed  himself.  Gregory  visitin'” 
I ord's  family  again  suggests  that  they  should  return  to  London.  ° 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Further  Inquiries. 

London  and  liberty  ! Such  was  the  cry  that  was  con- 
stantly on  my  tongue,  at  least,  whenever  I was  alone,  while 
contributing  my  share  to  those  joyful  preparations  for  our 
departure  from  Fallington.  Freedom  from-this  long  and  irk- 
some restraint  ; freedom  to  come  and  go  as  I pleased  in  the 
great  city ; freedom  to  pursue  those  inquiries  which  I felt, 
which  I was  sure,  must  result  at  last  in  the  discovery  of  the 
truth. 

Never  had  I been  in  higher  spirits,  and  my  mother  and 
sister  were  delighted  at  my  elation.  I laughed  and  joked 
with  them  ; I sang  merry  songs  with  Amy ; I was  gladder  than 
any  boy  at  the  prospect  of  his  holidays. 

Tom  Carter  seemed  sorely  afraid  that  this  new  move  of 
ours  would  be  a sentence  of  dismissal  for  him.  But  I liked 
the  honest  fellow  and  did  not  wish  to  part  with  him.  He  was 
a useful  servant,  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  and  in 
time  I might  take  him  into  my  confidence,  and  employ  him 
to  advantage  for  my  special  purpose. 

Of  course,  I first  consulted  my  father  on  the  subject,  and  he 
agreed  to  my  proposal  with  alacrity. 

“Certainly,  my  boy,  by  all  means,”  he  said.  “Tom 
Carter  is  an  excellent  fellow,  thoroughly  trustworthy,  and 
will  be  of  use  to  you  in  many  ways.” 

When  I told  Tom  that  I wished  to  engage  him  permanently, 
his  jolly  face  beamed  with  pleasure. 

“ Well,  that’s  good  news,”  said  he,  “ I shall  be  glad  to  get 
back  to  old  London  again,  where  I was  bred  and  born  ; but  I 
didn’t  look  to  go  there  in  your  service,  Mr.  Oscar.” 

“ But  we  shall  not  have  any  fly-fishing  there,  Tom,”  I 
said. 

“ Never  mind  that,  sir,”  replied  Tom.  “ There’s  lots  to  be 
done  in  London  besides  fishing,  though  we  could  go  up  the 
river  now  and  then  and  try  a cast  in  the  Thames.” 

Little  did  the  good  fellow  suspect  the  nature  of  the  “ fish- 
ing ” on  which  I was  bent. 

Even  the  sadness  of  my  mission  did  not  depress  me.  I 
was  only  daunted  when  I came  to  reflect  calmly  over  the  fact 
that  this  change  of  domicile  was  adopted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  John  Gregory.  What  could  it  mean  ? It  seemed  so 
utterly  inconsistent  that  after  having  planned  to  get  me  out 
of  the  country  and  failed,  his  next  step  should  be  to  bring  me 
to  town.  It  was  a puzzle,  the  solution  of  which  I must 
await. 

We  arrived  at  last  at  our  house  in  Crauford  Square 
— one  of  those  beautiful  verdant  spots  which  are  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  London— a Square  whose  lawns, 
worthy  almost  of  an  Oxford  college,  were  shadowed  by 
noble  old  trees,  now  wealthy  in  their  first  green  leafage. 
Our  house,  like  its  neighbours,  was  small  but  solid  and 


comfortable,  and  was  furnished  with  elegant  taste.  I had 
my  own  apartment  or  study  at  the  back,  looking  upon  a 
pretty  little  garden,  and  containing  a large  bookcase  Itorcd 
with  precious  volumes  It  had  been  my  father's  librarv  in 
my  boyhood,  but  he  had  since  made  it  over  to  me ; and  there 
I hoped  to  spend  many  a tranquil  and  even  happy  hour. 

Happy  . Ah  . that  I could  never  be  while  my  mind  kept 
fresh  the  memory  of  my  lost  friend;  but  I should  experience 
a sad  satisfaction  when  I had  ascertained  the  true  story  of 
him  and  br0Ugtlt  t0  Justlce  the  guilty  who  had  wronged 

It  would  not  be  long  before  I should  take  action  with  this 
purpose  in  view.  Meanwhile  I was  occupied  in  making  calls 
with  my  mother  and  sister,  or  both,  on  many  old  friends,  and 
m helping  them  to  receive  visitors  who  called  on  us.  In  this 
way  I was  kept  almost  as  close  a prisoner  as  I had  been  at 
l allmgton,  and  was  allowed  hardly  a moment  for  my  own 
purposes.  Whenever  I wanted  to  go  out,  there  was  always 
some  excuse  for  detaining  me.  Some  one  was  expected,  or 
Amy  wished  me  to  go  with  her  somewhere.  Then  my 
relatives,  who  never  used  to  be  great  frequenters  of  places  of 
amusement,  suddenly  developed  a passionate  desire  to  see 
plays,  and  hear  singers ; and  every  other  day,  at  least,  there 
was  some  theatre  or  concert-room  to  be  visited. 

“ We  have  been  so  long  away,  you  know,”  said  Amy,  “ and 
are  quite  out  of  everything.  It  will  seem  so  ignorant  if  we 
know  nothing  of  what  everyone  is  talking  about.” 

Gregory  called  now  and  then,  but  not  often.’  He  paid  us 
afternoon  visits  as  the  rest  did,  and  sometimes  came  to 
dinner,  but  neither  did  nor  said  anything  that  I could  well 
object  to.  I suspected  sometimes  that  it  was  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  I was  kept  so  much  engaged,  but  I bore  these 
claims  on  my  time  with  patience,  knowing  that  they  could  not 
last  for  ever. 

t J E|0rry  f°r  tCe  cause  t^iat  at  length  gave  me  the  liberty 
I had  so  long  sought.  Amy  caught  a slight  feverish  cold,  and 
was  unable  to  go  out,  and  my  mother  of  course  stayed  at  home 
to  nurse  her.  J 

Here  was  my  opportunity,  and  I was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  I had  long  resolved  that  my  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  inquiry  would  be  to  visit  the  “ Golden  Rin°-  ” 
again,  and  call  upon  “ Mr.  Bob”  to  account  for  his  strange 

Accordingly  I left  the  house  one  morning  after  my  father 
had  gone  to  business,  and  while  my  mother  was  sitting  with 
Amy  in  her  room.  I took  a cab,  and  drove  direct  to  the  East 
End,  and  in  due  course  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the 

Golden  Ring. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  grimy  bar  was  crowded  by 
customers  of  a very  low  class,  who  made  room  for  me  but 
not  without  casting  curious  looks  in  the  direction  of  my  watch- 
chain.  I buttoned  up  my  coat,  and  approached  the  counter 
behind  which,  standing  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  looking  very 
dirty  and  truculent,  was  “ Mr.  Bob.”  J 

Before  I had  rime  to  address  him,  he  accosted  me;  and 
his  greeting  was  not  polite. 

“It’s  no  use  your  coming  here,”  he  said.  “ I know  what 
you  re  after.  I ve  got  nothing  to  say  to  you  ; so  you'd  best 
take  your  ’ook  at  once.”  y 

i “}  uhra11  nT0t  Stay  long’  Mr<  Andrews,”  I said;  “but  at 
least,  before  I go,  may  I ask  you  to  explain  how  it  is  that  you 
have  not  answered  any  of  my  letters  ? I have  written  to  you 
three  times,  and ” 


“ I don’t  know  nothing  about  letters,”  replied  Mr.  Bob 
rudely  and  angrily  “ and  I shan’t  answer  no  questions,  young 
man  I tell  you  I’ve  got  nothing  to  say  to  you,  and  if  yoS 
don  t go  out,  1 11  have  you  chucked  out— ah  ! and  PH  do  it 
myself  for  tuppence  ! ” 

_ And  the  insolent  fellow  put  his  hand  on  the  lid  of  his 
counter  as  though  intending  to  carry  out  his  threat. 

‘A  ah,’  cried  some  of  his  customers,  “get  out,”  while  one 
of  them,  who  looked  like  a costermonger,  added,  “We  don’t 
want  no  duns  nor  yet  bums  here.  If  the  guv'ner  owes  you 
hany think  why  don  t you  put  him  in  the  County  Court  ? ” 


The  fellow  evidently  took  me  for  an  importunate  creditor, 
in  which  character  I was  likely  to  be  treated  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  a process-server  by  an  Irish  mob. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  beat  a retreat,  and  I 
retired  from  the  public-house  intensely  disgusted  and  dis- 
appointed. 

The  gross  insolence  of  “Mr.  Bob”  at  once  confirmed  my 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  tampered  with.  He  had  been 
perfectly  civil  to  me  when  we  last  met,  and  we  had  parted  on 
good  terms.  Why  was  he  so  brutal  now  ? 

A block  in  the  narrow  thoroughfare  of  Little  Silk  Street,  a 
large  goods  waggon  having  broken  down,  had  forced  me  to 
leave  my  cab  at  the  corner  in  the  Commercial  Road.  It  was 
a fortunate  accident,  for  it  compelled  me  to  walk  up  the 
street,  and  on  my  way  to  the  main  road  I met  a friend  in 
need. 

This  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Andrews.  Mr.  Bob’s  ill- 
treated  wife  was  decorated  with  a new  and  fresher  black 
eye,  and  at  the  moment  when  I met  her  seemed  somewhat 
the  worse  for  liquor.  However  she  was  not  too  drunk  to 
recognise  me,  and  this  she  did  apparently  with  feelings  of 
extreme  satisfaction. 

“ Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it  ? ” she  exclaimed,  with  a tipsy  chuckle. 
“Don’t  go  away.  Here,  come  along  o’  me.  I mustn’t  be 
seen  talking  to  you.  It’d  be  as  much  as  my  life’s  worth. 
Come  here — don’t  be  afraid — I won’t  hurt  you.” 

For  she  had  taken  my  somewhat  reluctant  wrist,  and  was 
hurrying  me  in  the  direction  of  a narrow  passage  leading  out 
of  the  street,  and,  as  I presently  found,  into  a sort  of  quad- 
rangle bordered  by  small  shabby  houses,  a place  called 
(something)  Buildings. 

She  paused  in  the  centre  of  this  gloomy  little  square  and> 
gathering  her  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  looked  about  her 
with  suspicious  glances  ; but  seemed  at  last  satisfied  that  we 
were  not  being  seen  or  overheard.  There  was  a malicious 
expression  in  her  watery  eyes,  and  a leer  on  her  lips  as  she 
said : — 

“ I know  what  you’ve  been  about.  But  it’s  no  use  talking 
to  him.  He  won’t  tell  you  nothing.  What  did  he  say?” 

“Not  much,  certainly,”  I replied.  “Your  husband,  if  I 
may  say  so,  was  rather  rude.  He  told  me  to  get  out,  and 
indeed  threatened  to  ‘ chuck  ’ me  out.” 

“ Just  like  him,  the  brute.  And  he’d  a’  done  it  too.  Why, 
he  kicked  me  out  last  night  after  beating  of  me  shameful.  I 
might  be  some  hussy  instead  of  his  wife.  But  I’ll  be  even 
with  him.  I’ll  put  a spoke  into  his  blessed  wheel  before  I’ve 
done — I will  that.” 

This  was  not  pleasant  languagejto  hear,  but  it  encouraged  me 
to  hope  that  I should  get  something  out  of  Mrs.  Bob.  Nor 
was  I in  error.  • 

“You’ve  come,”  said  she,  speaking  in  a whisper  and  point- 
ing a long,  thin,  dirty  finger  at  me,  “ you’ve  come  to  ask 
him  why  he  didn't  answer  your  letters,  eh  ? ” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “that  is  so.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  woman,  “ it  was  because  he  was  paid  to 
do  it.  Paid,  do  you  hear  ? He  weren’t  to  say  nothing  if  he 
was  asked  any  questions.  Yes,  and  he’s  paid  reg’lar  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut.  I don’t  know  how  much  he  gets — he  never 
gives  me  any  of  it — he  don’t  treat  me  like  a wife.  But  I 
swore  I’d  split  on  him  the  first  chance,  s’elp  me.  And  I’ve 
done  it  now.” 

“ Can  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Andrews,”  I asked,  “ who  it  is  that 
pays  him  ? ” 

“ Gar-r-r!”  cried  the  woman;  “you  know  as  well  as  I do. 
Who’s  likely  to  pay  him  but  that  college  chap  as  George 
Andrews  was  servant  to — Mr.  What’s-his-name  ? ” 

“ Do  you  mean  Mr.  Gregory  ? ” 

“ Ah,  Gregory,  that’s  his  name.  My  husband  goes  to  him 
reg’lar  for  his  money,  and  gets  it  too— I don’t  know  how 
much — he  never  tells  me — but  he  gets  it.” 

“ Is  there  anything  else  you  can  tell  me,  Mrs.  Andrews  ? ” 
I asked. 

“ No,”  replied  the  woman,  after  considering  for  a few 
moments;  “ I don’t  know  much  else,  that  I can  think  on.” 


“ Can’t  you  tell  me,  now,  where  George  Andrews  is  to  be 
found  ? ” 

“ No,  I can’t.  I wish  I could.  It’s  somewhere  in  foreign 
parts.  He  never  told  me.” 

“ Has  your  husband  heard  from  him  lately  ? ” 

“ Yes,  he  has — about  two  months  ago,  and  he  sent 
Bob  some  money — I don’t  know  how  much — he  never  tells 
me  nothing — and  told  him  to  keep  it  dark.  So  you  see 
he’s  getting  something  out  of  both  of  them.” 

It  was  plain  from  this  that  Robert  Andrews  was  black- 
mailing John  Gregory,  if  not  also  his  brother,  and  I burned 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  source  of  his  power.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  I questioned  the  publican’s  wife.  Again  and 
again  she  repeated  that  she  knew  nothing. 

It  was  clear  that  I could  get  no  more  out  of  her  except 
a promise  to  let  me  know  if  she  should  hear  anything  con- 
concerning  George  Andrews,  and  so  I let  her  go  staggering 
back  to  her  wretched  home. 

The  interview  had  not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  It 
afforded  no  proof  of  the  facts  on  which  I was  striving  to 
throw  light,  but  it  enormously  strengthened  my  suspicions. 

John  Gregory  had  bribed  the  landlord  of  the  “Golden 
Ring  ” to  withhold  all  information  from  me,  and  was  still 
paying  him  for  his  silence.  What  possible  inference  but  one 
could  I draw  from  these  damning  facts  ? 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Caught  in  a Trap. 

Never  had  I had  a more  difficult  task  than  that  of  keeping 
up  theoutward  forms  of  courtesy  towards  John  Gregory.  If  I 
had  disliked  him  before,  I now  regarded  him  with  abhorrence. 
He  might  or  might  not  be  himself  the  murderer  of  Herbert 
Wayne,  but  it  was  now  certain,  beyondall  possible  doubt,  that 
he  was  doing  everything  in  his  power,  leaving  no  trick  un- 
tried, sparing  no  expense,  to  prevent  me  from  discovering 
the  secret  of  my  friend's  death. 

I was  more  than  ever  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  George 
Andrews  who  had  done  the  deed,  hard  as  it  was  to  believe 
any  servant  so  fanatically  devoted  to  his  master  as  to  lie 
capable  of  committing  such  a crime  on  his  behalf.  But  if  so 
Gregory  knew  of  that  crime  and  condoned  and  concealed  it. 

Be  it  as  it  might,  John  Gregory  was  in  my  eyes  a perjurer 
and  a villain,  and  every  act,  every  word,  every  gesture  of  his 
was  coloured  by  my  view  of  his  character.  I saw  deceit  and 
treachery  written  in  every  line  of  his  saturnine  countenance, 
and  his  cool,  easy,  self-possessed  manner  I regarded  as  only 
the  mask  of  a profound  dissimulator.  I mistrusted  every- 
thing he  said,  everything  he  did,  and  perceived  or  suspected 
a base  motive  in  his  slightest  action. 

Will  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  I regarded  with  no 
favour  a proposal  he  made  to  introduce  a friend  of  his  to  our 
house  ? 

“ A very  good  fellow  is  Arthur  Greythorne,”  he  said, 
“ and  his  family  are  charming.  You  ought  to  know  them, 
Mrs.  Ford.” 

“ I am  sure  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  any  friend  of 
yours,  Mr.  Gregory,”  replied  my  mother.  “ Pray  bring  him 
here  next  Thursday.” 

For  Thursday  was  the  day  when  we  were  “ at  home”  to 
our  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  we  usually  had  a room- 
ful of  more  or  less  nice  people. 

Of  course  I was  strongly  prejudiced  against  this  Arthur 
Greythorne,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  was  resolved  to  give 
him  the  most  chilling  reception.  A friend  of  Gregory’s  was 
not  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  me. 

But  here  I confess  I was  wrong.  I found  Arthur  Grey- 
thorne a singularly  frank  and  artless  young  fellow,  but  little 
more  than  a boy,  with  fair  curling  hair  and  the  beginning  of  a 
moustache.  He  had  been  at  Eton,  and  was  now  a freshman 
at  Oxford,  about  which  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  as  freshmen 
are  apt  to  do. 

He  soon  broke  through  the  ice  of  my  reserve,  for  I found 
him  irresistible. 
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“ I am  so  glad  to  know  you,”  he  said;  “you  are  quite  the 
sort  of  fellow  I like.  You  were  a bit  stiff  and  cold  at  first — 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  are.  But  I don’t  mind  that  sort 
of  thing  myself.  I don’t  care  for  a man  who  claps  you  on  the 
back  and  calls  you  ‘ old  boy  ’ five  minutes  after  he  has  been 
introduced  to  you.” 

Herbert  used  to  talk  in  this  way,  and  there  were  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  him  and  Arthur  Greythorne. 
The  latter  was  not  unlike  him  in  appearance,  having  the 
same  gentle  blue  eyes  and  dimpled  face.  Greythorne,  like 
Herbert,  seemed  accustomed  to  say  just  the  first  thing  that 
came  uppermost  in  his  mind,  not  unfrequently  something 
“that  should  have  been  left  unsaid,”  but  charming  on  account 
of  its  perfect  naivete. 

“You  must  come  and  see  us,”  he  said.  “ We  have  got 
a jolly  place  up  the  river,  near  Goring,  and  are  going  to 
stay  there  all  the  summer.  I shall,  of  course,  have  to  go  up  to 
Oxford  after  the  vac.,  but  shall  stop  with  my  folks  till  then. 
Come  now  ; when  shall  we  expect  you  ? ” 

I was  on  the  point  of  accepting  this  tempting  invitation 
when  I noticed  that  Gregory,  while  he  stood  chatting  with 
Dne  of  our  visitors,  was  eyeing  me  askance.  It  was  but  the 
merest  flash  of  a glance,  but  I at  once  interpreted  its  meaning. 
I felt  certain  that  he  had  put  this  young  man  up  to  lure  me 
from  home,  and  trifling  as  the  temptation  seemed — merely  an 
invitation  to  a day  on  the  river — I was  inclined  to  suspect 
some  mischief  in  it. 

Yet  what  harm  could  it  do  me  to  go  and  see  this  pleasant 
fellow  and  those  sisters  of  his  that  he  talked  about  ? It  would 
only  be  for  a day,  and  if  I liked  them  I might  go  again ; if 
not  I would  drop  them. 

So  I promised  to  come  to  Willow  Bank,  the  Greythornes’ 
cottage,  on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I was  pleased 
to  find  that  Gregory  was  not  to  be  there. 

And  I went.  Willow  Bank  was  indeed  a charming  place — 
a bungalow  close  by  the  water  side  and  in  full  view  of  the 
lovely  hills  and  woods  that  overhang  Streatley.  Its  garden 
ran  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  there  was  a boat-house 
containing  several  wherries  of  different  sizes  and  a canoe,  and 
all  about  the  grounds  were  ple-asant  arbours  and  lounging 
places,  with  a lawn  tennis  court  in  the  centre,  and  fine  trees 
on  every  side.  Is  there  any  paradise  on  earth  more  perfect 
than  a picturesque  place  of  this  sort  “ up  the  river  ” on  a fine 
summer’s  day  ? 

Colonel  Greythorne,  Arthur’s  father,  was  a stately,  but 
genial,  elderly  man,  tall  and  erect,  with  a grizzled  moustache, 
and  Mrs.  Greythorne  the  very  type  of  a well-bred  English 
gentlewoman,  kindly,  refined,  and  full  of  tact.  She  must  have 
been  a lovely  girl,  and  was  still  handsome.  At  the  moment 
when  I arrived  at  Willow  Bank  only  two  of  Arthur’s  three 
sisters  were  present  among  the  company  on  the  lawn.  They 
were  good-looking  girls,  both  of  them.  Clara,  the  elder,  tall, 
with  dark  eyes  ; Edith,  the  second  sister,  having  brown  eyes 
and  hair,  a plump  figure,  and  a merry  face. 

Never  do  women,  I think,  dress  so  becomingly  as  on  the 
river,  and  the  Miss  Greythornes  looked  charming  in  their  light, 
neglige  costume,  especially  Lwhen  some  bright-coloured  scarf 
was  thrown  round  it. 

I was  introduced  to  them  by  their  brother  in  the  most  un- 
ceremonious manner. 

“ Here’s  my  new  friend,  Oscar  Ford,”  he  said,  “ and  here 
are  the  girls.  That’s  Clara,  No.  i,  that’s  Edith,  No.  2.  But 
here,  I say,”  he  added,  looking  around  him,  “the  set’s  not 
complete.  What  has  become  of  No.  3 — little  Hester  ? ” 

“ Oh,  she  is  in  the  house  just  now,”  replied  the  eldest  girl. 
“ She  will  be  here  presently.”  Then,  turning  to  me,  Clara 
Greythorne  said, 

“ We  are  extremely  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ford,  and  I 
am  sure  you  won’t  mind  Arthur’s  want  of  manners — he’s  such 
a cub.” 

Miss  Edith  also  greeted  me  in  a very  friendly  way;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I felt  perfectly  at  home  W’ith  them. 

there  were  about  half-a-dozen  male  guests,  military  and 
otherwise,  and  three  or  four  lady  visitors  ; but  none  of  the 


party  interested  me  much,  except  the  Greythornes  themselves. 

Nor  by  any  of  these  was  I so  much  struck  as  by  the  last  of 
the  family  with  whom  I made  acquaintance. 

As  we  were  all  chatting  merrily  in  a group,  there  suddenly 
came  tripping  towards  us,  with  a light  elastic  step,  a fair  young 
girl,  very  slight  in  figure,  with  large  blue  eyes,  and  an 
exquisitely  delicate  complexion,  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  of  mingled  shyness  and  archness  that  was  per- 
fectly bewitching. 

It  was  Hester  Greythorne,  the  youngest  sister;  and  she 
was  much  more  like  her  brother  than  either  Clara  or  Edith. 
He,  as  I have  said,  reminded  me  forcibly,  even  painfully,  of 
Herbert.  In  Hester  Greythorne,  the  likeness  to  my  lost 
friend  was  less  marked  ; but  still  it  was  there — in  her  fair 
dimpled  face,  and  that  peculiar  sudden  knitting  of  the 
brows,  hardly  to  be  called  a frown,  that  melted  into  a smile 
which  was  a characteristic  of  Ilerbert’s  ever-changing 
expression. 

This  gave  her  a peculiar  interest  in  my  eyes,  apart  from 
her  delicate  beauty,  and  I regarded  her  so  earnestly  when  we 
were  first  introduced  that  she  blushed,  and  the  little  frown 
lasted  for  some  moments  before  the  smile  dispelled  it. 

We  played  lawn  tennis,  had  tea  on  the  lawn,  went  out  on 
the  river,  and  did  all  that  young  folks  usually  do  on  such 
occasions.  It  was  a pleasant  change  from  the  somewhat 
dull  life  I had  lately  been  living, _ and  I enjoyed  it  the  more 
on  account  of  its  novelty. 

Then  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  moon  rose  over  the 
river,  and  the  night  was  even  more  lovely  than  the  day.  The 
girls  reclined  in  their  lounging  chairs  and  the  men  lolled  on 
the  grass,  and  there  were  pleasant  chats  and  much  laughter 
under  the  trees. 

But  the  one  object  that  most  engaged  my  attention  was 
Hester  Greythorne.  I had  no  eyes  for  any  one  else.  I was 
constantly  watching  her  movements,  and  when  for  a few 
moments  I had  the  chance  of  speaking  to  her  I felt  strangely 
happy. 

And  as  the  day  wore  on  those  opportunities  became  more 
frequent.  We  seemed  to  be  drawn  together  somehow  by  a 
sort  of  magnetic  influence,  and  often  I found  myself  by  her 
side  when  I least  suspected  that  she  was  near.  And  I soon 
discovered  that  we  had  strong  sympathies  and  tastes  in 
common.  We  both  liked  the  same  things,  both  shared  the 
same  enthusiasm,  both  felt  the  same  sense  of  sorrow. 

“ What  a delightful  world  it  would  be  Mr.  Ford,” 
she  said  as  we  sat  together  under  the  trees,  “ if  we 
could  always  be  like  this,  in  a charming  place,  wdth 
fine  weather,  congenial  friends  around  us,  and  no  cares 
whatever.” 

“ Yes,  Miss  Hester,”  I replied,  “it  is  very  pleasant,  and 
it  must  be  very  enjoyable  to  all  those  of  us  who  have  no  cares.’ 

I suppose  I must  have  looked  a little  sad.  I could  not  help’ 
feeling  so,  for  this  chance  word  of  Hester  Greythorne  re- 
called to  me  a sorrow  that  even  amidst  those  bright 
surroundings  I had  not  forgotten. 

She  did  not  speak  immediately,  but  looked  me  in  the  face 
with  eyes  so  full  of  tender  pity  that  her  glance  went  to  my 
heart. 

“ You  have  had  griefs  then,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  one  very  bitter  grief,”  I replied. 

“ Oh,  I am  so  sorry,”  said  Hester  very  quietly,  but  in  a 
tone  as  tender  and  earnest  as  her  look. 

“ But  this  is  not  the  place  or  time  to  speak  about  such 
things,”  I said.  “We  ought  not  to  talk  of  anything  but 
cheerful  subjects,  and  it  was  foolish  of  me  to  distress  you 
even  for  a moment  by  any  allusion  to  my  troubles.” 

“ It  was  my  fault,”  replied  Hester.  “ It  was  so  thought- 
less of  me  to  speak  of  care,  not  reflecting  that  it  might 
awaken  painful  memories — I hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  my 
silly  remark.” 

When  a charming  girl  pities  you  and  then  asks  your 
pardon,  what  is  the  inevitable  result  ? Your  heart  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  touched,  perhaps  too  much  for  your  peace 
of  mind. 
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And  I,  who  had  never  known  love  yet,  fell  a victim  on  the 
spot.  It  was  rapid  work  some  may  say,  but  Cupid  often 
strikes  quickly  as  well  as  deeply. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  forgive,”  I replied,  “ for  your 
remark  was  a very  natural  one.  It  is  indeed  a privilege  to 
be,  if  only  for  a day,  in  a place  like  this,  where,  if  one  cannot 
altogether  shake  off  care,  one  finds  so  much  to  alleviate  it ; 
and  believe  me  I am  very  grateful  to  you  and  your  family 
for,  perhaps,  the  first  really  happy  hours  I have  spent  for  many 
months.” 

Miss  Hester  turned  her  large  blue  eyes  wonderingly  upon 
me  and  with  a look  of  the  tenderest  sympathy. 

“ It  is  really  terrible  to  hear  that,”  she  said.  “ Is  it  possible 
that  you  have  been  unhappy  so  long  ? Of  course  I must 
not  ask  you  what  was  the  cause  of  your  sorrow.” 

“ Nay,”  I replied,  “ I need  not  conceal  it.  It  was  the  loss 
of  a dear,  a very  dear  friend,  a fellow  student  at  Oxford, 
who  was  snatched  away  from  me  under  circumstances  so 
painful  that  I cannot  describe  them  to  you.” 

“ That  was  sad  indeed,”  said  Hester. 

“ Yes,  and  may  I tell  you  this  ? ” I asked.  “ It  causes  me  a 
strange  feeling,  a little  painful  perhaps,  and  yet  not  wholly  so, 
when  I look  at  you.” 

“ Really  ! ” exclaimed  Hester,  dropping  her  eyes  and  blush- 
ing deeply. 

“ There  is  a strange  likeness  between  you  and  my  poor 
dead  friend.  Your  brother  resembles  him  a little,  and  so  do 
you.” 

“ That  is  singular  indeed,”  she  said.  “ I wonder  whether 
he  was  any  relation  of  ours.  What  was  his  name  ? ” 

“ Herbert  Wayne.” 

Hester  shook  her  head. 

“ No,”  she  said,  “ we  are  not  related  to  any  one  of  that 
name,  and  indeed  I never  heard  of  him.  And  l am  like  him 
you  say  ? In  what  respect  ? ” 

“Ah!  that  is  very  difficult  to  say.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  feature  as  of  expression.  Had  Herbert  been  related 
to  you  I should  have  spoken  of  the  resemblance  as  a sort  of 
family  look  or  likeness.  Such  a thing  is  not  uncommon,  but 
it  is  most  singular  that  I should  have  found  such  an  example 
of  it  hefe.” 

“ It  is  indeed,”  said  Hester,  and  then  we  talked  of  some- 
thing else. 

I quitted  Willow  Bank  with  a strange  feeling  at  my  heart. 
How  wonderful  was  the  fate  that  had  brought  me  and  that 
fair  girl  together ! It  seemed  almost  as  though  I had  by  chance 
met  one  animated  by  the  soul  of  my  dear  lost  Herbert. 
Could  she  be  destined  to  console  me  for  that  loss  ? Were  it 
so  it  would  be  a strange  coincidence. 

As  I returned  to  town,  alone  in  the  railway  carriage,  my 
thoughts  took  this  shape  and  I dreamt  as  much  of  Hester  as 
of  Herbert.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  been  sent  to  take 
his  place  in  my  heart  ? The  notion  fascinated  me  ; but  pre- 
sently an  idea  occurred  to  me  which  had  hitherto  not  crossed 
my  mind. 

“ What  have  I done  ? ” I mentally  exclaimed.  “ Great 
Heaven!  I never  thought  of  this  before!  It  was  John 
Gregory  who  introduced  me  to  these  Greythornes.  He,  see- 
ing the  likeness  ot  Arthur  and  his  sister  to  the  dead, 
anticipated  that  which  has  befallen  me  ! It  is  a snare  that 
he  has  laid  for  me  and  I have  fallen  into  it.  I have  been 
enticed  into  a siren’s  garden  to  lose  my  heart  and  my  resolve ! 
It  was  a miracle  ot  craft  on  his  part  to  lead  me  thither.  But 
I will  defeat  him  once  more.  I will  never  go  to  that  place 
again  1 " 

(To  be  continued ) 


Sensation  follows  sensation  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium.  The  latest 
are  Mdlle  Paula  charming  snakes  and  alligators  ; and  Akros,  the  Continental 
wonder,  who  is  precipitated  head  downwards  from  the  Aquarium  roof,  a 
distance  of  over  80  feet.  Messrs.  Lauck  and  Dunbar,  flying  trapezists  and 
triple  mid-air  somersault  gymnasts,  go  through  a series  of  most  surprisingly 
wonderful  and  sensational  performances. 


HOW  TO  HELP  “OUR  BOYS.” 


An  Appeal  by  Sir  George  Arthur,  Bart. 

In  the  last  number  of  Sal  a’ s Journal  it  was  intimated  that  the 
donations  received  from  kind-hearted  readersduring  themonths 
of  September  and  October  to  the  Journal’s  Penny  Fund 
would  be  devoted  to  the  Newport  Market  Refuge  Industrial 
School. 

Twenty-nine  years  have  passed  since  the  Refuge  was 
started  with  the  object  of  helping  the  outcasts.  Its  operations 
at  the  start  were  restricted.  A cellar  was  hired  by  a small 
Committee,  and  nightly  this  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
limited  number  of  homeless  outcasts.  The  work  grew  rapidly, 
and  more  suitable  premises  were  taken  in  Coburg  Row, 
Westminster. 

The  Industrial  School  to  which,  I am  told,  the  contributions 
to  Sala’s  Journal  Penny  Fund  are  to  be  devoted,  is  a valuable 
branch  of  the  work  carried  on.  We  give  every  care  and 
attention  to  “ our  boys,”  but  we  also  think  of  the  children 
of  older  growth — the  men  and  women  who  are  the  outcasts  of 
our  great  City.  These,  as  well  as  the  boys,  are  lodged,  fed,  and 
assisted,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  year  1891  as 
many  as  739  men  and  334  women  were  admitted.  Many  of 
these  were  kept  for  a week,  and  in  all  3,188  nights’  lodgings 
were  given  to  men,  2,427  to  women,  and  17,121  meals  were 
distributed. 

The  Refuge  has  many  kind  and  sympathetic  supporters, 
among  them  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.the  Duchess  of 
Teck,  the  Duke  of  Fife,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
(the  former  being  our  President,  and  the  latter  one  of  our  most 
energetic  and  kindest  helpers) ; but  many  more  friends  and 
helpers  are  needed. 

The  Industrial  School  contains  from  70  to  100  boys — mostly 
taken  from  the  very  lowest  social  strata.  These  are  clothed,  fed, 
educated,  and  launched  on  the  world.  The  general  outle 
for  the  School  is  the  entry  into  the  military  bands  of  th 
army,  and  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  commissioned  officer 
and  bandmasters,  backed  by  their  requests  for  fresh  recruits, 
the  Newport  Market  boys  bear  right  bravely  and  dutifully 
the  Queen’s  uniform.  But  should  a lad  be  unwilling  or  medi- 
cally unfit  to  be  attested,  a trade  or  situation  is  carefully 
chosen  for  him  ; and  whether  his  lot  be  a soldier’s  or  a civilian's, 
his  career  is  anxiously  watched  by  the  Committee  and  staff. 

Surely  a charity,  which  rescues  hundreds  of  “ our  boys  ” 
from  a childhood  of  squalid  misery  and  probably  from  a man- 
hood of  crime,  and  makes  of  them  useful  citizens  and  gallant 
soldiers,  is  one  which  commends  itself  to  all.  The  other 
day,  Mr.  de  Rutzen,  the  Magistrate  at  Westminster,  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  Refuge,  and  spoke  of  it  as  “ one  of  the 
best  in  London.”  It  could  be  wished  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  Sala’s  Journal  could  see  the  little  urchins  when 
they  come  before  the  Committee  for  admission,  with  London 
misery  lurking  in  their  eyes  and  unmistakeable  London  mud 
encrusted  on  their  tattered  garments  ; and  then  inspect  them 
a year  later  when  clean,  happy,  well  fed  and  well  cared  for. 

Once  a year  an  old  boys’  supper  takes  place,  and  this  great 
gathering  serves  a double  purpose.  It  gives  to  the  old  boys 
the  sense  of  a home,  which  is  ever  open  to  welcome  them, 
and  it  stimulates  in  the  highest  degree  the  efforts  of  those  in 
training  for  the  race  ot  life. 

And  now  tor  the  inevitable  corollary.  Generous  and 
constant  support  is  urgently  needed,  and  the  sympathy  of 
English  boys  and  girls  is  earnestly  invoked,  with  the  fullest 
confidence  that  those  tor  whom  every  comfort  is  provided, 
and  for  whom  happiness  is  as  the  air  they  breathe  will  not 
forget  their  little  fellow  mortals  who,  born  in  the  gutter  and 
bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  misery  and  crime,  may  yet  win  for 
themselves  honourable  names  and  make  for  themselves,  in 
the  autumn  of  their  lives,  happy  English  homes. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


**  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women" 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


[At  Miss  Taoinefs.) 

Mrs.  Armful:  Since  I saw  you  last  I have  been  to 
Margate  and  back.  Henry  felt  dull  and  out  of  sorts,  and 
I felt  as  if  my  naturally  sweet  temper  was  a trifle  out  of  joint 
for  want  of  a change,  and  so  off  we  went  to  giddy  Margate. 
We  had  a lovely  Sunday,  drove  over  to  pretty  little  Broad- 
stairs  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  walked  up  the 
sands  ever  so  far.  The  tide  was  out,  and  the  sands  looked 
temptingly  nice.  I am  desperately  fond  of  walking  close™ 
quite  close — to  the  sea. 

Miss  Tabinet  : So  am  I ; it  never  pleases  me  to  don  my 
smartest  frock  and  sail  up  and  down  the  promenade.  No, 
when  I go  to  the  seaside,  I like  to  get  as  near  to  the  sea  as 
possible,  without  actually  getting  into  it. 

Mrs.  Armful:  One  of  the  chief  attractions  to  sea-side 
visitors  is  going  to  the  stations  and  watching  the  trains 
in  from  London.  What  amusement  they  get  from 
such  an  exceedingly  uninteresting  occupation  I have  never 
been  able  to  understand,  but  I suppose  it  has  an  amount  of 
charm,  judging  by  the  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  as  the  trains  steam  in.  They  eagerly 
scan  all  the  passengers  as  they  alight  from  the  various  com- 
partments, and  then,  after  watching  the  train  out  of  sight, 
saunter  off  as  aimlessly  as  they  came. 

Lady  Velvel:.  Aimless  curiosity  is  so  largely  ingrained  in 
some  minds  that  they  cannot  resist  any  form  of  satisfying  it. 
If  nothing  of  importance  seems  likely  to  crop  up  for  them  to 
exercise  their  spirit  of  inquisitiveness  on,  they  turn  their 
attention  to  the  minor  details  of  life.  I wish  some  of  the  hotel 
managers  at  Margate  would  show  a little  more  interest  in  pro- 
viding greater  comfort  for  their  visitors  and  study  the  cuisine 
with  more  curiosity,  and  then  people  would  not  be  so  glad  when 
the  time  came  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 

Mrs.  Armful  : It  seems  to  me  that  in  a place  like  Margate, 
for  instance,  the  hotels  are  always  full,  no  matter  what  the 
fare  is  like.  If  the  manager  fed  us  on  lentils  or  dry  bread, 
people  would  still  flock  to  the  hotels  for  the  sake  of  the  air, 
for  where  can  one  breathe  finer  or  purer  air  than  on  the 
famous  sands  at  Margate  ? Who  cares  what  hotel  they  stay 
at  in  such  a place  ? The  sea  is  the  same  to  the  occupant  of 
the  smallest  inn  as  it  is  to  the  occupant  of  the  largest  hotel. 
The  inn  does  not,  perhaps,  boast  of  a braying  band,  and  sour 
claret  at  fabulous  prices,  but  what  of  that  ? The  barrel  organ 
and  the  pint  of  stout  are  there,  which  combination  is  often 
more  worth  its  money  than  the  other.  We  don’t  dress  so 
well  at  the  inn  as  at  the  hotel,  but  even  dress  is  not 
everything  to  some  people.  Men  and  women  enjoy  their 


dip  in  the  briny  just  as  well,  whether  they  are  staying 
at  the  fashionable  hotel  or  the  unfashionable  inn.  1 hen, 
if  one  cannot  afford  to  ride  or  drive,  how  delightful 
to  feel  that  you  are  able  to  enjoy  a long  tramp 
in  your  comfortable,  though  not  perhaps  elegant,  stout 
brown  leather  boots.  How  you  pity  the  poor  soul  in  dainty 
patent  leather  boots  which  are  so  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  so 
hideously  uncomfortable  to  wear,  and  you  laugh  to  yourself 
when  you  see  signs  of  pain  and  weariness  setting  in  on  your 
companion’s  face  in  consequence  of  her  smart  town-made 
boots,  which  begin  to  draw  just  as  you  are  feeling  nice  and 
comfortable ! 

Miss  Tabinet:  When  one  goes  to  Margate  one  must  do 
as  Margate  does ; then  time  is  pleasantly  disposed  of. 

I know  a man,  a profound  philosopher,  who  is  charming. 
He  cares  for  appearances  as  little  as  I do.  He  will  calmly 
enjoy  a plate  of  whelks  at  Margate  with  as  much  relish  as 
he  enjoys  the  smartest  dinner  in  town. 

Mrs.  Armful:  What  a number  of  letters  we  have  had 
from  correspondents  about  knitted  trimming  for  underclothes. 

I hope  we  shall  not  get  any  more.  I begin  to  feel  quite 
giddy  with  reading  so  many  addresses  where  this  trimming 
can  be  made ! I still  hold  to  my  original  idea  about  it,  that 
it  would  not  be  pretty  stuff  to  use,  though  after  having 
so  many  patterns  sent  me,  I am  of  opinion  that  its  durability 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  Most  ugly  things  are  durable,  and 
most  pretty  things  frail  and  easily  torn.  Embroidery  for 
underclothes  was,  and  is,  my  especial  pet  aversion.  How 
anyone  can  wear  it  is  a mystery  to  me.  If  I cannot  have 
lace,  let  me  have  soft  frills  of  cambric  or  French  muslin. 

Lady  Velvel  : blow  charming  some  of  the  frills  look.  I 
think  they  are  almost  prettier  than  lace,  and  give  such  a 
dainty,  fresh  look  to  the  most  ordinary  garment.  A white 
morning  wrapper  of  nainsook,  profusely  adorned  with  hem- 
stitched frills  of  French  muslin,  is  simply  lovely,  with  just  a 
little  insertion  lace  here  and  there  for  ribbon  to  be  run  through. 
The  lawn  petticoats,  of  course,  must  have  lace,  and  plenty 
of  it.  They  are  awfully  extravagant,  but  delightful  wear,  and 
far  nicer  than  silk.  If  only  laundresses  would  regard  them 
with  more  tenderness  and  less  ferocity,  we  should  have 
more  pleasure  in  wearing  them. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I had  such  a novel  and  pleasing  experience 
a few  days  ago.  I went  into  a post-office  just  off  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  and  behind  the  counter  was  a nicely-dressed, 
bright-faced  girl,  whose  manners  were  delightful,  and  she 
attended  to  my  wants  with  politeness  and  energy,  and  positively 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  her  work  instead  of  giving  her- 
self airs  of  indifference.  She  was  chatty  too.  She  remarked 
on  the  fineness  of  the  day,  and  smiled  agreeably  when  I 
asked  her  to  lend  me  a pen.  She  did  not  throw  it  at  me, 
while  looking  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  gave  it  to  me,  and 
moreover  asked  me  if  it  suited  ! I am  quite  pleased  r\ith 
that  youngwoman,  and  wonder  why  the  Post-office  authorities 
cannot  get  more  like  her. 

Lady  Velvel  : I hear  that  the  fashionable  shades  for  autumn 
wear  are  to  be  a tawny  sort  of  brown,  a rich  red,  and  various 
shades  of  indescribable  green.  Nothing  definite  seems  settled 
about  mantles  and  jackets.  Satins  are  sure  to  continue  in 
favour  for  evening  gowns,  and  big  sleeves  will  still  be  worn, 
though  some  say  not  quite  so  large  as  they  have  been.  Sho*- 
velvet  for  the  sleeves  of  walking  costumes  and  tea  gowns  is 
to  be  the  thing  I know. 

Mrs.  Armful:  I wonder  if  crinolines  will  ever  come  in 
again,  with  long  waists  and  full  hips  I How  funny  we  should 
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feel  encased  in  these  wire  balloons ! I often  wonder  how 
women  managed  them.  They  must  have  been  a dreadful 
nuisance,  and  horribly  uncomfortable.  I don’t  hear  your 
musical  neighbours,  Miss  Tabinet  ; are  they  away  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  : Very  much  away,  I am  glad  to  say.  They 
have  left,  and  taken  all  their  instruments  of  torture  with 
them.  Oh,  the  relief  it  is  ! I never  felt  so  thankful  in  my 
life  to  be  rid  of  such  a nuisance.  I’m  sure  my  health  is 
better  already.  I know  my  nerves  are. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Well,  I must  be  going.  Come  to  me  next 
week.  I shall  be  at  home  on  Monday. 

ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

L.  W.  G.  (Salisbury). — We  have  had  several  letters  from  various  corre- 
spondents informing  us  where  you  can  obtain  the  silver  wire  you  require. 
Mr.  J.  Edmunds,  jeweller,  of  66,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  says  he 
can  supply  you  with  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  warns  you  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  sale  for  filigree  work  just  now.  Another  correspondent  who, 
by  the  way,  writes  us  a charmingly  complimentary  letter  about  our  journal, 
says  that  the  wire  can  be  obtained  at  Bousteiller  and  Koch,  Wiesbaden 
Marktstrasse  13. 

Chris.,  whose  post-mark  is  so  indistinct  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  she  hails  from,  asks  us  if  we  can  tell  her  of  anything  which  will 
relieve  a feeling  of  irritation  of  the  body,  which  at  times  comes  on  and 
causes  her  much  unpleasantness  and  discomfort.  We  should  put  this 
unpleasant  state  down  to  the  blood,  which  must  be  over-heated,  and  so 
causes  the  irritation  you  complain  of.  Try  some  cooling  medicine  such  as 
Pyretic  Saline,  and  put  a little  Californian  Borax  in  your  bath  every 
morning,  and  be  sure  and  have  the  water  just  tepid.  Rowland’s  Kalydor 
is  a skin  lotion.  It  is  really  very  good. 

Dorothy  Fielding  looks  forward  with  horror  to  speedily  becoming  the 
miserable  possessor  of  a bald  head,  unless  we  can  tell  her  of  a reliable  lotion 
to  prevent  further  loss  of  hair.  We  sympathise  with  you  ; it  is  horrible 
for  a woman  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  becoming  bald.  For  a man 
the  loss  of  hair  can  have  no  terrors  (a  bald  head  is  often  rather  becoming 
than  otherwise),  but  to  a woman  it  means  absolute  misery,  when  the  top 
of  her  head  becomes  like  a billiard  ball.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  your  hair  falling  off,  but,  from  what  vou  tell  us  of  its  condition, 
we  should  strongly  advise  you  to  write  to  Mr.  O.  E.  Horn,  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight.  He  has,  we  know,  done  wonders  for  weak  hair ; he  seems  to 
understand  every  cause.  Write  him  a full  description  of  your  case,  and 
tell  him  if  you  have  had  any  illness  likely  to  cause  a weakness  to  your 
system. 

Mrs.  M.  (York). — Many  thanks  for  your  letter. 

Worried  One  (London). — We  have  had  the  address  of  a good  laun- 
dress sent  us.  If  you  care  to  send  a stamped  addressed  envelope  we  will 
forward  it  to  you  with  pleasure  and  hope  you  will  find  her  satisfactory. 

Kathleen  (Walsall)  has  had  a present  of  £ 20  given  her  to  improve 
her  drawing-room,  and  writes  to  ask  our  help  and  advice  as  to  the  best 
way  of  spending  it,  so  as  to  make  the  room  cheerful  and  bright  looking. 
From  your  letter  we  should  imagine  you  are  a girl  who  can  turn  your 
hand  to  anything.  If  such  is  the  case  you  will  find  you  can  considerably 
improve  your  room  for  the  sum  you  name  ; but  if  you  are  not  able  or 
willing  to  do  a lot  of  the  improvements  yourself,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  money  go  very  far.  It  is  not  the  material,  paint,  or  paper,  that 
sucks  up  the  largest  portion  of  the  outlay,  but  the  labour  you  have  to  pay 
for.  You  say  the  room  is  dark,  but  you  do  not  want  anything  light  that 
will  soil  quickly.  Believe  us,  some  light  things  wear  just  as  well  as  dark 
ones  and  are  infinitely  prettier,  and  any  girl  can  keep  her  drawing-room 
fresh  and  dainty  if  she  is  not  above  spending  a day  now  and  then  at  the 
not  unpleasant  task  of  washing  her  own  blinds,  silk  table  covers,  and  such 
like  with  lukewarm  water  and  Sunlight  Soap,  which  dainty  things 
go  to  make  the  modern  sitting-room  so  pretty.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
have  any  light  decoiation  that  will  wash.  You  can  get  an  endless 
assortment  of  exquisite  brocades  or  velvets  for  covering  your  chairs 
and  sofa,  at  Maple’s,  Liberty’s,  or  Frank  Giles.  In  fact  any  good 
shop  will  supply  what  you  require.  Don't  buy  in  a hurry,  as  you  are 
coming  to  town  ; go  round  and  take  a good  look  at  everything  before 
parting  with  your  money.  But  we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  go  to 
Maple  for  the  wall  paper.  They  have  such  lovely  patterns.  Buy  the 
paper  first,  and  then  take  a bit  about  with  you,  and  buy  the  other  things 
according  to  the  tone  of  colour  in  the  paper.  Personally,  we  are  not  fond 
of  bamboo  chairs  and  tables  ; still  a little  looks  pretty,  especially  a 
bamboo  tea-table,  or  paper  rack.  As  you  have  such  good  pictures  do  not 
have  an  expensive  wall  paper,  but  have  a frieze  rail  and  a nice  bright 
frieze  about  it;  put  all  the  pictures  low  down.  In  the  bow  window  arrange 
a low  seat,  made  rather  broad,  and  put  a lot  of  nice  bright  covered 
cushions  all  round,  and  have  the  bamboo  afternoon  tea-table  standing  to 
the  left  of  the  window  by  the  curtain. 

Westbourne  Park  Villas. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  thanking  you 
for  your  kind  letter  and  the  address  you  sent  us.  We  will  try  the  restorer 
before  we  recommend  it. 

Bird  (Worthington)  asks  us  to  recommend  her  a nice  perfume.  We 
think  you  will  like  the  Lilac  scent  sold  by  all  first  class  perfumers 
It  is  deliciously  sweet  and  does  not  make  the  head  ache  as  so  many 


stronger  perfumes  do.  You  can  also  obtain  the  smelling  salts  scented 
with  lilac.  This  is  a decided  and  very  agreeable  change  from  any  other 
smelling  sails  we  have  yet  come  across. 

Coleman  (Worcester). — Bolton  sheeting  and  art  serge  are  quite  as  much 
used  as  ever,  indeed  such  durable  and,  at  the  same  time,  artistic  and  inex- 
pensive materials,  are  not  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion ; yet,  if  ever  they  do. 
What  can  look  nicer  than  pale  green  art  serge  with  such  a paper  as  you 
mention.  It  would  be  most  suitable  and  very  durable.  Have  as  much 
pink  in  the  room  as  you  can,  but  avoid  salmon  pink,  it  never  washes  so 
well  as  the  vivid  pink  that  is  now  so  fashionable.  Be  sure  and  give  a good 
price  for  the  silk,  and  you  will  find  it  washes  well  for  years  ; and  when  at 
last  the  colour  gets  dim  you  can  get  some  pink-ball  to  colour  the  water 
for  the  final  rinse.  Always  wash  the  cushion  covers  yourself,  and  iron  them 
carefully.  Some  of  the  white  and  yellow  brocades  at  6s.  or  7s.  a yard  wash 
beautifully,  these  are  nice  for  the  covers  if  you  put  silk  frills.  Fringe  is 
not  satisfactory  after  a dip,  it  always  shows  it  has  made  acquaintance 
with  soap  and  water;  at  least  we  fancy  so.  Still,  some  fringe  has  been 
known  to  wash  successfully. 

Lamb  (Dover). — We  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  an  absolute  duty 
women  owe  to  each  other  (to  say  nothing  of  the  opposite  sex),  to  keep 
what  beauty  they  are  possessed  of,  as  long  as  possible,  and  with  careful 
management,  combined  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  trouble,  this  is  easily 
done.  There  are  so  many  aids  to  beauty  now,  that  no  woman  need  look  a 
fright  unless  she  chooses.  Alas  ! there  are  too  many  who  do  choose. 
Stuffs  are  cheap  and  smart  frocks  are  soon  made  if  inclination  reigns  in 
the  female  breast.  Then  again  face  washes,  &c.,  are  all  aids  to  beauty  and 
cleanliness.  We  would  be  the  last  to  advise  any  woman  to  be-daub  her  face 
with  grease,  paint,  powder,  and  rouge,  laid  on  so  thickly  that  every  casual 
observer  remarks  on  it  and  turns  away  in  utter  disgust  or  else  ridicule. 
No,  use  good  soap,  and  anything  that  will  soften  the  water,  which 
in  its  turn  will  soften  the  skin.  Then,  when  the  face  is  quite  clean 
and  free  from  all  impurities,  a little  cold  cream  and  some  good  powder  does 
no  harm  to  any  skin,  nor  does  it  look  nasty  if  put  on  in  moderation.  To 
those  who  can  afford  it  there  is  no  luxury  so  delightful  as  bath  perfumes. 
A spoonful  of  eau  de  Cologne,  eau  de  Limons,  or  eau  de  Lubin,  in  one’s 
bath  makes  the  skin  feel  soft  and  fresh  all  day.  To  those  who  are  unable 
to  afford  perfume  we  strongly  recommend  Scrubbs’  Ammonia.  Your 
letter  is  sensible  and  dips  into  our  ideas  on  cleanliness  very  deeply.  Do 
not  be  surprised  if  you  see  us  quoting  from  your  letter  at  some  future 
time,  especially  as  you  give  us  permission  to  make  what  use  we  please  of 
it. 

Inquirer  (Tiverton). — Put  “with  thanks  for  kind  inquiries”  on  your 
visiting  cards  and  send  them  round  to  all  your  friends,  and  they  will  then 
understand  that  when  they  choose  to  call  on  you,  you  will  be  able  to  see 
them.  Swiss  milk  is  not  so  good  as  cow’s  milk  for  the  baby,  but  many  people 
prefer  it.  It  is  considered  by  some  people  to  have  a bad  effect  on  the 
teeth  in  after  life,  though  whether  this  is  really  a fact  we  are  unable 
to  say. 

Madge  (Worthing). — We  believe  there  is  a good  school  for  fan  painting 
at  1,  Berkeley  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington.  We  heard  it  men- 
tioned some  time  ago.  You  might  write  to  the  principal  (we  do  not  know 
her  name)  and  ask  all  particulars. 

M.  A.  B.  tells  us  the  hand-knitted  lace  for  trimming  underclothes  can 
be  obtained  frorn'the  Working  Ladies  Guild,  251,  Brompton  Road.  She 
says  the  lace  when  properly  made  resembles  fine  Torchon,  and  that  its 
wear  is  endless.  For  those  who  want  endless  wear  this  is  decidedly  the 
stuff  to  buy.  We  suppose  there  are  still  a few  people  who  go  in  for 
utility,  and  who  will  not  indulge  in  pretty  soft  lawn  frills  or  fine  thin  lace. 
Another  lady  from  North  Warnborough  also  sends  us  her  address.  She 
knits  lace  for  underclothing  purposes. 

A Subscriber  to  Sala’s  Journal. — We  have  received  several  addresses 
in  addition  to  the  above,  where  you  can  obtain  the  knitting  for  under- 
clothes. If  you  will  send  us  your  address  on  a stamped  envelope  we  will 
forward  them  to  you  together  with  patterns  of  the  knitted  lace. 

Distracted  One  (London). — Since  our  answer  to  you  in  No.  16,  we 
have  received  the  address  of  a good  dressmaker  who  goes  out  by  the  day. 
We  cannot  recommend  her  personally,  as  neither  of  us  has  employed  her; 
but  we  are  informed  that  she  really  knows  her  work,  and  can  give  excel- 
lent references.  If  you  care  to  send  us  a directed  stamped  envelope,  we 
will  forward  you  the  address.  We  hope  this  will  catch  your  eye,  and  if 
you  employ  the  dressmaker  in  question,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  us 
if  her  work  and  ideas  are  satisfactory  and  up  to  date. 

E.  S B.  (Holyhead)  says  she  would  much  like  to  have  the  opinionofthat 
“good  and  practical  Mrs.  Armful  ” on  the  respective  merits  of  hand  sew- 
ing machines  as  to  whether  a chain  or  a lockstitch  is  the  most  useful. 
Mrs.  Armful  wishes  to  say  that  she  has  for  some  years  used  nothing  but 
the  New  Home  lockstitch  machine,  and  nothing  would  induce  her  to  try 
any  other,  so  thoroughly  satisfied  is  she  with  this.  It  is  so  easy  to  manage, 
and  the  work  is  good.  Of  those  by  the  makers"  E.  S.  B.”  mentions,  Mrs. 
Armful  has  had  no  experience,  so  cannot  say  if  they  are  good  or  bad.  A 
chain  stitch  is  useful  for  some  things,  but  unless  the  work  is  carefully 
fastened  off  it  is  always  coming  undone  at  awkward  moments.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is,  of  course,  very  much  easier  to  unpick  than  the  lockstitch. 
Still,  whatever  happens,  Mrs.  Armful  will  always  pin  her  faith  to  the  New 
Home  ; she  has  worked  many  miles  of  work  with  it  and  never  met  with  any 
breakdown  or  tiresome  difficulty. 

Chapeau  (Worcester)  asks  us  where  she  can  obtain  manicure  instru- 
ments. If  you  send  to  Mr.  Truefitt,  13-14,  Old  Bond  Street,  he  will 
supply  you  with  the  best  and  newest  instruments,  and  also  the  creams, 
washes,  etc.,  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  nails  look  so 
nice. 


September  3,  i8g2. 
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A.  H.  A.  (Wimbledon)  wishes  to  know  whether  railway 
companies  are  acting  legally  in  publishing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  convicted  of  fraudulent  practices  in  con- 
nection with  their  railways.  Close  to  where  he  lives  there  is 
exhibited  on  the  station  wall  a placard,  giving,  in  tabular 
form,  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  over  a dozen 
unfortunate  people  caught  at  different  times  in  more  or  less 
trivial  acts  of  fraud,  for  which  they  have  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  demanded  by  the  law.  He  finds  among  them  the 
name  of  one  whom  he  has  lately  been  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend for  a post  of  responsibility,  and  this  discovery  makes 
him  hesitate  in  giving  the  required  testimony.  It  is  the  first 
notice  of  the  kind  he  has  ever  seen,  and  as  other  companies 
are  particular  in  wording  their  notices,  “ A Passenger  was 
convicted,  &c.,”  he  thinks  there  must  have  been  some  decision 
in  the  courts  restraining  this  public  pillorying  ; and,  if  so,  would 
the  individual  in  question  have  his  remedy  at  law  should 
he  care  to  seek  it  ? I do  not  know  much  about  the  matter  ; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  pillorying  of  names 
is  legally  justifiable.  It  amounts,  practically,  to  double 
punishment,  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  directly  opposed  to 
persons  being  twice  punished  for  the  same  offence. 

Rat  Tail  (Winston  Road,  London,  N.)  asks  me  if  I can 
help  him  to  rind  a hand-book  dealing  with  old  silver  marks 
and  various  hieroglyphics  which  are  found  stamped  on  these 
particular  articles,  and  relate  to  the  periods  and  dates  to 
which  they  belong.  He  has  applied  to  several  booksellers 
without, effect,  and  also  consulted  the  Guildhall  Library,  but 
could  only  find  a Government  blue-book  relating  to  prices 
per  ounce  of  old  silver,  &c.  Try  Chaffers  book  on  silver. 
That,  possibly,  will  give  you  the  information  you  want. 

E.  W.— The  information  you  ask  for  as  to  the  Spectacle 
Misson  was  given  in  the  last  number  of  Sala  s Journal. 

B.  H.  and  Wild  Rose  are  informed  that  the  address  for 
which  they  ask  is  the  Railway  Arms  Hotel. 

Un  Chulo  (London)  tells  me  she  has  a dispute  with  a 
friend  as  to  where  the  celebrated  “ Bow  Bells  are  situated. 
My  correspondent  maintains  that  they  are  the  bells  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Arches  (Bow  Church,  Cheapside),  whereas  her 
friend  says  they  are  at  the  parish  church  of  Bow/  The 
celebrated  bells  are  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  (St. 
Mary  de  Arcubus  or  Bow),  Cheapside.  The  first  we  hear  of 
the  nightly  ringing  of  Bow  Bell  at  nine  o clock  is  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  This  was  the  go-to-bed  bell  of  those  days, 
and  from  a complaint,  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  the 
clerk  of  the  church  by  the  sleepy  apprentices  of  Chepe,  rose 
these  two  old  couplets — 

Clarke  of  the  Bow  Bell  with  the  yellow  lockes, 

For  thy  late  ringing,  thy  head  shall  have  knockes.” 

To  which  plaint,  he  of  the  “ yellow  lockes,”  kindly  replied— 

“ Children  of  Chepe,  hold  you  all  still, 

For  you  shall  have  Bow  Bell  rung  at  your  will. 

I suppose  you  know  the  old  nursery  rhyme  of — 

“ Oranges  and  lemons, 

Said  the  bells  of  St.  Clements; 

You  owe  me  five  farthings, 

Said  the  bells  of  St.  Martin’s; 

And  when  will  you  pay  me  ? 

Said  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey; 

I’m  sure  I don’t  know, 

Said  the  big  bell  of  Bow.” 

I must  thank  “ Un  Chulo”  for  her  hints  about  Spanish 
cuisine.  I will  have  a page  on  the  cookery  of  Spain  a little 
later  on ; but  this  page  will  not  be  complete  unless  I add  to 
it  Mexican  cookery. 

A.  B.  (London)  desires  me  to  name  a good  French  cookery 
book,  not  too  expensive.  My  correspondent  neglects  to  say 
whether  she  wishes  to  have  her  cookery  book  in  the  French 
or  English  language.  I can  recommend  “ 366  menus  and 
1200  recipes  of  the  Baron  Brise,  in  French  and  English. 
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This  book  you  can  obtain  from  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston 
and  Co.  The  English  translation  is  by  Mrs.  Matthew 
Clark.  I do  not  remember  the  price,  but  think  it  is  about 
five  shillings.  You  will  also  see  a description  of  some 
admirable  little  cookery  books  by  M.  Achille  Suzanne,  in 
Sala’s  Journal  of  July  16,  on  the  Cookery  page,  headed 
“ What  shall  we  do  with  the  Scraps  ? ” M.  Suzanne’s 
books  are  all  admirable.  They  have  the  merit  of  cheapness 
too,  so  that  any  housekeeper  can  afford  to  buy  them. 
Please,  good  Mr.  Publisher,  all  in  the  autumn  of  my 
life  do  humour  me  by  putting  the  prices  on  all  your 
books.  It  would  be  so  very  kind  of  you,  not  only 

as  far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  but  my  readers  persist  in 
imagining  I am  a bookseller  as  well  as  a bookmaker,  and 
that  I am  “in  the  know”  about  every  volume  that  is 
published,  or  about  to  published  ; and  I should  be  so  glad  to 
keep  up  that  reputation.  I have  lately  been  mistaken  for  a 
seller  of  cricket  balls,  as  a lady  of  high  degree  last  week 
kindly  forwarded  me  some  postal  orders  amounting  to  eight 
and  sixpence,  together  with  an  order  for  me  to  supply  her 
ladyship  with  two  Lilly  white  cricket  balls.  Very  reluctantly 
I was  obliged  to  return  the  postal  orders  and  to  “ own  up 
that  I was  no  cricketer,  and  did  not  dare  trust  myself  to 
purchase  those  precious  Lillywhites. 

Carlyle  (Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead)  wants  me  to  recommend 
him  a firm  of  bicycle  makers  who  make  a speciality  of  a mount 
which  in  order  to  be  propelled  briskly  (not  record-breaking) 
does  not  require  the  body  to  be  bent  the  shape  of  the  letter 
C.  Now,  good  Mr.  Carlyle,  what  a question  to  ask  a man  of 
my  age.  Bicycle  riding  may  or  may  not  be  “ sour  grapes  to 
me ; but  I am  certainly  not  going  to  begin  to  test  these 
machines.  I don’t  know  anything  at  all  about  them,  but 
have  certainly  often  speculated  as  to  whether  all  the  young 
men  and  boys  I notice  every  day  bent  well  nigh  double  on 
their  iron  horses  will  in  ten  years’  time  grow  beautiful  humps 
on  their  backs  which  even  Mr.  Punch  might  envy.  I shoulc 
advise  you  to  consult  the  British  Cycle  Manufacturing  Co., 
43,  High  Street,  Camden  Town,  as  to  their  “ mounts.”  I see 
the  advertisement  of  this  Company  is  on  the  cover  of  this 
Journal,  and  the  information  they  give  is  really  all  I know 
about  cycles  and  bicycles.  I must  have  been  joking,  Carlyle, 
in  the  chapter  to  which  you  allude ; but  perhaps  my  joke 
was  so  obscured  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  I have  not  a copy 
of  “ Under  the  Sun  ; ” cannot  recollect  the  passage  about  my 
very  good  friends  the  doctors ; therefore  cannot  answer 
your  second  query  any  better  than  your  first. 

C.,  who  was  among  the  first  of  my  correspondents,  wanted  to 
know  where  Mackworth  Praed’s  poem  of  “ The  Red  Fisher- 
man ” could  be  obtained.  I replied  that  I had  the  poem  in 
question  in  my  Brighton  library  and  would  send  particulars 
later  on.  I reckoned,  however,  without  my  host,  or  rather 
my  ruddy  fisherman ; but  I can  redeem  my  promise  made  to 
“ C.”  nevertheless,  for  upon  opening  a budget  of  July  letters 
from  my  readers  I came  across  a most  interesting  communica- 
tion from  “ H.  H.”  (South  Croft,  Eastbourne),  inwhichhemost 
kindly  tells  me  that  the  above  poem  first  appeared  in 
“Friendship's  Offering”  for  the  year  1827,  an  annual  of 
which  the  late  Charles  Knight  was  editor,  Knight  says  the 
poem  was  volunteered  by  Praed.  In  Mr.  Knight’s  opinion 
the  “ Red  Fisherman  ” was  the  best  poem  Praed  ever  wrote, 
and  in  many  respects  a poem  unequalled  in  the  language. 
The  editor  of  “Friendship’s  Offering”  subsequently  re- 
published the  poem  in  an  article  on  the  “Writings  of  William 
Mackworth  Praed,”  in  Knight's  Penny  Magazine  for  1846. 
Manythankstoyou,  “ H.  H.”  The  rest  of  your  letter  concern- 
ing Thackeray  is  deeply  interesting  to  me ; but  too  lengthy  to 
deal  with  in  these  pages.  I am  shortly  going  to  write  half  a 
dozen  articles  on  Thackeray  as  I knew  him,  and  in  one  of 
them  I will  allude  to  the  points  in  his  character  which  you 
dwell  on  in  your  letter. 

To  My  Correspondents. — Will  you,  please,  for  the  future 
write  to  me  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  as  communica- 
tions are  so  much  easier  to  read  when  not  on  both  sides  of 
the  note  paper  ? G,  A,  S. 
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LONDON  AND  BRIGHTON  MANSIONS,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts , J 862 — i886. 

CAPITAL  - - - - - £-£50,000. 

Til  IS, 500  Preference  Shares  and  12,500  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each. 
The  Preference  Shares  will  he  entitled  to  a Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  calculated  from  the 
respective  tiroes  when  the  payments  to  the  Company  in  respect  thereof  are  made,  and  will  also  rank  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary 

Shares  in  distribution  of  Assets. 


Issue  of  3,600  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each. 


Payable  as  follows:— 

On  application  £2 

On  allotment £1 

On  or  before  the  12th  day  of  October,  1892  £1 


Directors : 


£10 


S.  H.  BURBURY,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Law  Land  Company,  Limited ; A.  M.  L LOYD,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  Warner  Estate,  Limited ; WILLIAM  MARSHALL, 
Esq.,  Gaston  House,  Bedford;  JOHN  T.  CHAPPELL,  Esq.,  and  ARTHUR  J.  CHAPPELL,  Esq.,  Mumging  Directors,  149,  Lupus  Street,  PirnUoo. 
Bankers  = LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  189,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Solicitors:  Messrs.  MACKRELL,  MATON,  & GODLEE,  21,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

_ , Auditors  : Messrs.  J.  H.  DUNCAN  & CO.,  89,  C leman  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary  : B.  MOLINEAUX,  Esq.  | Offices:  149,  Lupus  Street,  London,  B.Wi 


PROSPECTUS, 

builde?hMiCJ0IT>: ChaPnn°enSat  inst£no5  cerUi?  of  ‘he  freehold  mansions  and  houses  which  have  during  the  last  few  years  been  erected  by  the  well-known 

Duimer,  Mr.  j.  i.  unappell,  at  Brighton,  and  at  Addison  Gardens  in  London,  and  the  leasehold  residential  flats  known  as  Museum  Mansions. 

, . f}®.  Property  to  be  included  in  the  present  purchase  consists  of  the  following  freehold  properties  at  Brighton,  viz. : — Three  mansions  in  Kine’s  Gardens  twentv-ono 

A?lSe.S  X Flrst  Avel}uAe-  slx  houses  in  St.  Michael’s  Place,  fifteen  houses  in  College  Terrace,  nine  sets  of  stables  in  St.  John’s  and  King’s  Mews,  ‘AirUe®  House  'Mn  the  Drive 
ftletfnidvfnMo’  ?ralld  Aven_ue  Mansions,  A lbert  Mansions,  including  the  two  shops,  Nos.  54  and  56,  Church  Road,  and  also  Nos.  79,  79a,  and  80,  West  Street;  and  of  nineteen 
flr,fte=hw,h°USe ?lecent Iy  erected,  sixteen  in  Addison  Gardens,  and  three  in  Bolin ’broke  Road,  West  Kensington,  seven  of  which  are  already  let,  and  the  leasehold  residential 
fiats  known  as  Museum  Mansions,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  held  on  lease  for  eighty  years  from  Mich  lelmas,  1883,  at  the  low  ground  rent  of  £332  per  annum, 
report  as  follows  •—  ’ 1Juncau  “ Lo'’  Chartered  Accountants,  who  have,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  examined  the  rent  rolls  and  books  of  account  relating  to  the  above  properties, 

mentaoned^ehTwh^^em^ify'the  hmbimt  of^the^preseiR^remals'^o'be'as'fhhow^0:^-^1'0^611*68  °f  ^ J'  T>  Chappell>  have  VPUChed  tho  various  oat^s  <witU  the  e*ce£>tioa 

Brighton  Properties— 

First  Avenue 


King’s  Gardens  ” ^i’oHn 

Tioh. sol’s  Place.  ..  M*9 


Kt.  Michael's  Place 

College  Terrace  ’ , ” ” ” ’ ’ " " 

St.  John's  and  KiDg’s  Mews  ..  

West  Street " ’ ' ' ’ ' ' ' ” " 

Giand  Avenue  and  Albert  Mansions,  including  Airlie  House,  Nos.  51  and  56  Church  Road,  Nos.  1 to  9 Albert  Mews 

Present  gross  rent  0 

Less  outgoings  (other  than  repairs' . . " ” " ’Zr,<  ,7  n 

London  Properties—  u _ 9 ,.,n 

Addison  Gardens  and  Bolingbroke  Road 

Museum  Mansions — <J‘U 

Present  Gross  Rent  >t  £2  616  0 0 

Less  ground  rent  and  other  outgoings  (other  than  repairs)  ..  * \\  ’ggq  q q 


409 

983  5 
615  10 
350  0 


1,654  0 0 


£10,959  5 0 


*iave  a,E0  compared  the  estimate  by  Mr.  Chappell  of  the  rentals  of  the  properties,  when  the  same  are  all  fully  let  (amounting  to  £13,554  in  all),  checking  it  w ith 
ml,?1 „ S .lea-ses,  ana  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  the  said  estimate  is  fairly  based  upon  the  actual  experience  in  letting  the  same  or  like  properties  on  the  several  estates 
8tlmat®  d oes  not  allow  any  percentage  for  unlet  properties,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  credit  has  been  taken  for  the  increase  which  will  arise  from  the  rising  rents  payable 
under  a considerable  number  of  the  existing  leases.  B reu“’  PayaD1e 

.the  above  figures  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  repairs,  as  we  understand  the  Vendor  has  undertaken  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  any  such  repair"  at  his  own 
expense  during  the  next  seven  years,  m consideration  of  receiving  the  various  suras  payable  by  the. tenants  on  this  account.” 

Valuations  have  been  made  for  the  Company  :— 

By  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Son,  & Welch,  oi  the  shops  and  business  property  in  West  Street,  at  to  r.nn 

By  Messrs.  Jenifer  & Dell,  of  the  othet  Brighton  properties,  at  '*  **  cion 'nun 

By  Messrs.  Glasier  & Son,  of  the  London  properties  " " '*  £63  500 


Making  a total  of 


£242.000 


ofKo  i trCSiw  J3.  S’ SS’ »SKmS  ,”“.Vra5;S“'  “ *'  ““  of‘““ 01  “>•  ““  »«««  “ 5.™  Ortta.ry  St.,,. 

th®  bulk  of  ‘be  property  is  let  on  lease  with  full  repairing  covenants,  the  Vendor  has  agreed  to  execute  at  his  own  expense  all  the  external  and  internal 
X "i!“  , decorations  to  the  whole  property,  whether  let  or  unkt.  during  the  next  seven  years,  but  is  to  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  L ®sse"s^ and Ociun  ers  anv ^surni 

expressly  payable  or  recoverable  under  the  terms  of  their  leases  or  agreements  for  such  repairs  and  decorations.  6 S ana  Ueeupiers  any  sums 

Dealing  therefore1  th  a Ut,h  Afugu,st;  1?02’  a"d  aU  reDts-  outgoings  and  iuterest  apportioned  between  the  Vendor  and  tho  Company  up  tc  that  date. 

sealing  theieioie  with  the  piesent  rentals  and  rate  of  interest  on  the  Mortgages-  the  result  is  as  follows* i j » 

Present  net  rental  as  above  . ‘ _ . 

Deduct  interest  al  4J  per  cent,  on  £170,000  and  £10C  Sinking  Fund  ..  ..  **  ” ” ” **  7750  q 0 


Leaving  a net  income  of 


£3,209 


so  that  there  is  a margin  of  £1,049  5s.  ovei  the  h. 
rate  of  interest  on  the  mortgage  being  reduced 
The  aggregate  of  the  unlet  property  also  amounts. 

which  ’ — — ' ’ . . ... 

rental  1 

years,  been  increased  as  the  leases  fall  in.  ->  mi  i»»i  iwo 

. The  Vendor  bus,  however,  agreed  tc  provide  during  the  nexl  seven  years  the  sum  (if  any)  by  which  the  margin  of  income  after  navment  of  tl,n  j ,, 

issue,  is  rnsufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  and  cosl  of  management  oi  the  Company  income,  aner  payment  of  tho  dividend  on  the  present 

Thft  "Dirf  r.tinre  fonlino  if  ;0  + ^ . 


-“j uxju  uum  ui  miinagemenT  ox  me  LyOmpany  L — v 

Hectors,  feeling  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Company  tc  continue  the  management  and  letting  of  the  property  on  tho  same  linns  as  hnvn  h*on 
^’.hnT  Hanpansf0d  With^r-  ChaPP®I>  a°d  bis  son,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Chappell,  .0  act  as  Managing  Directors 'for  a pariod  of  three  years 
ei  that  the  Preference  Shares  now  offered  afford  a good  opportunity  for  a home  investment  in  nronertv  of  n.  Wh  y 


successfully  adopted  for  some  years  past,  „»vt  »u»„Bra  wuu  lvir.  c.nappe u.  ^,,.*^0,1,  ,c  acu  as  managing  directors  lor  a narind  of  t 

The  h !,rik0t°f S hhel-RfP1'h tcousldeI  that  tbe  Preference  Shares  now  ofTered  afford  a good  opportunity  for  a home  investment  in  property  of  a hfgh  class 
. ..  T.he  bulk  of  the  Brighton  properties  13  situated  on  the  Benel  Stanford  estate,  the  title  tc  which  is  well  knowD.  The  title  to  the-  Addison  r . . 

investigated,  prior  to  Mr.  Chappell’s  acquiring  it  on  the  occasion  of  large  loans,  by  a leading  Insurance  Company,  and  by  mortgagee"  since'the  houses  hnta  w!  *i  hHS 
Museum  Mansions  are  held  direct  Irom  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  The  Vendor  has  therefore  stipulated  that  the  Company  shall  accept  Ws  title  on  the  varfn.fa  ! ' , h° 

ha6  neen  °r  WllJ  .be  Pfld’  and  the  Vendor  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  formation  of  the  Company  up  tc  the  Ikst  allotment  of  shares  t P t'C3, 
oi  e Contract  for  the  purchase  was  entered  into  on  the  19th  day  of  August.  1892.  between  the  Vendor  (Mr.  John  Thomas  Chappell)  and  the  Cnmnnnv  ti>»  n 1 

also  entered  into  a Contract  with  the^ Vendor,  dated  the  20th  day  ol  August,  1892,  in  respect  ot  the  issue  of  the  Shares  to  be  allotted  to  him.  napanj . 1 he  Company  has 

t.no  nvAnnvtu  ourl  vmli  to  nnvmn-.tnrl  ...  n 


mi  1 u“lcu  Ullb“uuu  KJl  aubuo“;  xua*,  lu  icspcui’  ui  tut  itssut  oi  tue  onares  ic  ne  allotted  to  him. 

nii.ov  arei  nu?ler°"s  otl!er  Contracts,  Lenses,  and  Agreements  relating  tc  the  property  and  rights  connected  therewith,  and  relatin'-  to  the  pncnecinent  of  , , 

S S and  subscribers  shall  be  deemed  tc  have  notice  ol  them,  and  tc  have  waived  any  fullei  compliance  with  Section  38  of  the  ComiUn1es°Am  J 

swf™  d’  cnd  h-,ave  ag^^d  -W1‘b  the  Company,  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons  liable,  not  tc  make  any  claim  whatever  or  take  anv  m-neee'din  mni,.  n I 

Section,  or  for  avoidance  of  their  Contracts  in  respect  of  any  non-compliance  with  the  said  Section.  ^ ^ n^3  aa,t^ 

inspeotedTt  the^offlee  olXcompany^fatlicUOTs^  As8°Cialion  01  the  Colnpany  and  of  the  Contracts  above-mentioned,  and  ot  the  Report  of  Messrs.  J.  id.  Duncan  & Co.,  may  be 
Tf  T,n  _ AppRcations  for  shares  should  be  made  upon  the  accompanying  form,  and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  ot  the  Company,  together  with  the  amount  navahle  nn 

. ■»*  •“  “»'>«■  "■  ‘“•m  * u,,  s^afs; 

Forms  of  application  for  shares  may  be  obUmed  from  tbe  Secretary  pf  the  Company  and  Bankers, 

Dated  20tb  day  of  August,  1892,  _ - 


OUR  COOKERY. 


OLD  FASHIONED  PUDDINGS. 

I was  turning  over,  the  other  day,  that  very  interesting 
manual  of  cookery,  called  “ Kettner’s  Book  of  the  Table, 
the  recipes  in  which  are  due  to  the  late  M.  Kettner,  who  was 
once,  I believe,  chef  to  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
who  established  that  very  well-known  restaurant,  the  Hotel 
du  Pavilion,  in  Church  Street,  Soho.  The  literary  portion 
of  Kettner’s  book  was  contributed  by  my  deceased  friend, 

E.  M.  Dallas,  of  the  Times , who  was  himself  not  only  a pro- 
found authority  on  gastronomy,  but  also  a technical  expert 
in  culinary  matters.  We  happen  to  have  just  secured  the 
services  of  a cook,  among  whose  good  qualities  is  a bright 
capacity  for  making  ices ; and  with  a view  to  the  autumn 
and  the  coming  in  of  those  delicious  edibles,  chestnuts,  I 
thought  I would  get  up  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Cook  the 
recipes  for  a Nesselrode  pudding.  So  I turned  up  Kettner- 

J)aiJas 

So  many  chestnuts  peeled,  blanched  in  boiling  water  for 
five  minutes,  deprived  of  their  thickened  skin  , placed  in  a 
stewpan  with  syrup  and  a stick  of  vanilla  ; simmered  till  the 
chestnuts  are  done,  drained,  and  pressed  through  a fine  hair 
sieve  ; yolks  of  eggs,  boiled  cream,  pounded  sugar,  a gill  of 
Maraschino,  stoned  raisins  ; put  all  in  a freezing-pot  on  the 
ice,  add  currants  and  raisins,  put  pudding  in  an  ice-mould; 
embed  the  mould  in  ice  and  let  it  remain  for  two  hours.  There, 
roughly,  is  your  Nesselrode  pudding,  for  which  you  have  the 
elaborate  recipe  on  the  other  side. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  old-fashioned  puddings,  you 
may  ask  ? Everything,  I answer.  I\lr.  Dallas  tells  us  that 
Nesselrode  pudding  was  invented  many  years  ago  by  Mony, 
chef  to  the  renowned  Russian  diplomatist,  Count  Nesselrode, 
the  statesman  who  had  the  impudence  to  call  Italy  “ a 
geographical  expression.”  When  Careme  heard  of  this, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  iced-puddmgs,  he  almost 
burst  with  envy.  He  could  not  but  praise  the  pudding  , but 
he  declared  that  Mony  had  taken  the  idea  of  it  from  the 
chestnut  pudding  invented  by  himself.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
neither  Mony  nor  Careme  invented  the  chestnut  pudding, 
any  more  than  they  invented  the  semptress  s thimble  or  the 
mariner’s  compass.  I find  a capital  recipe  for  a chestnut 
pudding  in  the  “Art  of  Cookery,”  by  dear  old  Mistress 
Hannah  Glasse;  and  the  first  edition  of  her  immortal,  work 
was,  as  I have  more  than  once  told  you,  published  m the 
year  1747,  at  least  a hundred  years  before  Nesselrode 
pudding  came  into  fashion.  The  only  material  difference 
between  Hannah’s  recipe  and  Kettner’s  is  that  the  lady  pre- 
scribes orange-flower  or  rose-water  in  lieu  of  vanilla,  and  sack 
or  sherry  instead  of  Maraschino;  and  finally,  her  pudding  is 
served  hot.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  iced,  it  would  be 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a Nesselrode  pudding. 

I don’t  say  that  even  Hannah  invented  the  chestnut- 
pudding. Most  of  the  very  nicest  dishes  in  the  world’s 
cuisine  are  of  such  immense  antiquity  as  to  utterly  baffle  the 
researches  of  the  culinary  antiquarian.  Nobody  knows  the 
origin  of  Sauce  Robert ; or  can  tell  after  what  Queen  pot  age  a 
la  bReine  was  first  called.  The  original  Robert  may  have 
been  Robert  le  Diable  and  the  original  Queen,  Cleopatra.  It 
is  the  remembrance  of  how  many  dainty  dishes,  which  we 
think  quite  modern,  are  of  very  antique  lineage,  that  has 
induced  me  this  week  to  give  you  a column  of  “old-fashioned 
puddings,”  exclusively  extracted  from  Mrs.  Glasse’s  “ Art  of 
Cookery.”  I should  warn  my  readers,  however,  that  Hannah 
is  in  some  of  her  recipes  somewhat  extravagant  ; thus, 
Kettner  only  demands  eight  eggs  for  his  Nesselrode  pudding ; 
but  Hannah  prescribes  no  fewer  than  sixteen  eggs  for  her 
chestnut  pudding.  For  the  rest,  only  counselling  a little 
frugality  with  regard  to  butter  and  eggs,  I venture  to  think 
that  the  “old-fashioned  puddings”  of  1747  would  very 
pleasantly  deck  the  dinner  table  of  1892.  Please  to  try  some 
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of  the  simplest  of  Hannah’s  pudding  recipes  and  tell  us  what 
you  think  about  them. 

RECIPES. 

Potato  Pudding.— Take  a quart  of  potatoes,  boil  them  soft,  peel  them, 
and  mash  them  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  rub  them  througn  a sie\e, 
to  have  them  fine  and  smooth;  take  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  melted, 
half  a pound  of  fine  sugar;  beat  them  well  together  till  they  are  wery 
smooth  ; beat  six  eggs,  whites  and  all,  stir  them  in  also  a glass  of  brandy. 
You  may  add  half  a pound  of  currants,  boil  them  half-an-hour ; melt  the 
butter  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  sweeten  with  sugar  and  pour 
over  it.  You  may  bake  it  in  a dish  with  puff-paste  at  the  bottom  and  all 
round  the  dish. 

Orange  Pudding  — Take  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  or  as  many  as  you  like, 
beat  them  well  with  half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  grate  in  the  rind  of 
two  fine  Seville  oranges,  beat  in  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  two  spoonfuls 
of  orange-flower  water,  two  of  rose  water,  a gill  of  sack,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  and  two  Naples  biscuits  or  the  crumb  of  a halfpenny  leaf  soaked 
in  the  cream,  and  mix  well  altogether.  Make  a thin  puff-paste  and  lay  all 
over  the  dish  and  round  the  rim  ; pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it.  It  will 
take  about  as  long  baking  as  a custard. 

Almond  Pudding  to  Boil. — Beat  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  as  small 
as  possible,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  rose  water  and  a gill  of  white  wine. 
Mix  in  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  melted  with  five  yolks  of  eggs  and  two 
whites,  a quart  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg, 
grated,  and  one  spoonful  of  flour  and  three  spoonfuls  of  crumb  white 
bread  Mix  all  well  together  and  boil  it.  It  will  take  half-an-hour. 

Carrot  Pudding.— Take  a raw  carrot,  scrape  it  very  clean,  then  grate 
it.  Take  half  a pound  of  the  grated  carrot  and  a pound  of  grated  bread, 
beat  up  eight  eggs,  leave  out  half  the  whites.  Mix  the  eggs  with  halt  a 
pint  of  cream,  then  stir  in  the  bread  and  carrot  and  half  a pound  of  butter, 
melted,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower 
water,  a nutmeg,  grated  ; sweeten  to  your  palate.  Let  it  be  of  a moderate 
thickness  • lay  a puff  paste  all  over  the  dish  and  pour  in  the  ingredients.  It 
will  take  an  hour’s  baking,  or  you  may  boil  it ; but  then  you  must  melt 
butter  and  put  in  white  wine  and  sugar. 

French  Barley  Pudding. — Put  to  a quart  of  cream  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  half  the  whites,  sweeten  to  your  palate  ; a little  orange-flower 
water,  and  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Put  in  six  handiuls  of  French 
barley  that  has  been  boiled  tender  in  milk  ; butter  a dish  and  put  it  in. 

It  will  take  as  long  baking  as  a venison  pasty.  . 

Chestnut  Pudding. — Put  twelve  ounces  of  chestnut  farina  into  a stew- 
pan  add  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  a spoonful  of  Vanilla  sugar,  a pinch 
of  salt,  four  ounces  of  butter  and  a pint  of  milk.  Stir  this  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens,  and  then  quicken  the  motion  of  the  spoon  until  the  paste 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan  ; it  must  then  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs  incorporated  therewith ; then  mix  in  gently  the 
whites  whipped  firm,  and  use  this  preparation  to  fill  a mould  spread 
inside  with  butter.  Place  it  on  a baking-sheet,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  of 
moderate  heat  for  about  an  hour.  When  done,  turn  it  out  on  its  dish,  pour 

some  diluted  apricot  jam  round  it,  and  serve.  . 

Nesselrode  Pudding. — Peel  forty  chestnuts,  bianch  them  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  peel  off  the  second  skin,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan 
with  a quart  of  syrup  and  a stick  of  vanilla.  Simmer  gently  till  the  chest- 
nuts are  done,  drain,  and  press  them  though  a fine  hair  sieve.  Put  eight 
yolks  of  eggs  in  a stewpan  with  half  a pound  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
a quart  of  boiled  cream.  Stir  over  the  fire  without  boiling  till 
the  e^g  begins  to  thicken.  Add  the  chestnut  puree,  and  press  the 
wbole°through  a tammy  cloth  into  a basin,  and  add  a gill  of  Maraschino. 
Stone  one  quarter-pound  of  raisins,  and  wash  and  pick  one  quartei- 
pound  of  currants.  Cook  both  together  in  one  half-gill  of  syrup  and  one 
gill  of  water  • drain,  and  let  them  cool.  Put  a freezing  pot  on  the  ice, 
pour  in  the  chestnut  cream,  and  work  it  with  the  spatula;  when  it  is 
partly  frozen,  add  three  gills  of  whipt  cream,  and  continue  working  with 
the  spatula  until  the  cream  is  frozen,  then  add  the  currants  and  raisins, 
and  put  the  pudding  into  an  ice  mould  ; close  it,  and  put  some  butter  on 
the  opening  to  prevent  any  salt  or  water  penetrating  inside  the  mould  in  ice, 
and  let  it  remain  there  for  two  hours.  Make  the  sauce  as  follows : Put 
three  gills  of  boiled  cream  in  a stew-pan,  with  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a 
auarter-pound  of  pounded  sugar;  stir  over  the  fire  without  boiling  till  the 
egg  begins  to  thicken ; take  off  the  fire  and  stir  for  three  minutes  more. 
Strain  the  custard  through  a tammy  cloth  and  add  half  a gill  of  Maras- 
chino. Put  the  sauce  on  the  ice  until  it  is  very  cold,  without  freezing. 
Turn  the  pudding  out  of  the  mould  on  to  a napkin  on  a dish  , and  serve 

with  the  sauce  in  a boat.  , , , , . 

Chestnut  Pudding.— Put  a dozen  and  a half  of  chestnuts  in  a saucepan 
of  water  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  blanch  and  peel  them,  and 
beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little  rose-water  and  sack,  till  they 
a-e  a thin  fine  paste  ; then  beat  up  twelve  eggs  with  half  the  whites,  and 
mix  them 'well  • grate  half  a nutmeg  and  a little  salt,  mix  them  with  three 
pints  of  cream  ’and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter  ; sweeten  to  your  palate 
and  mix  together.  When  you  cannot  get  cream,  take  three  pints  ot  milk, 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  stir  into  the  milk  ; set  it  over  the  fire 
stirring  it  all  the  time  till  is  is  scalding  hot ; then  mix  it  in  the  room  of  the 
cream.  

Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
auisitely  choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12 : stamps).— 

BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1780. 
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ivill  be  -paid,  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  is  sue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Whitten  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
W'ednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 


W^LlsTTIEID. 


TTJANTED  immediately,  good 
YV  (boys’)  Preparatory  School, 
within  easy  access  London. 
Full  Details. — Pr/eceptor,  255, 
Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  Lon- 
don. 


E 


REE  SERVICES.— Short- 


hand MSS.  TYPED  from 
Is.  per  1000  words.  Sermons, 
&c.,  reported, — Pitman,  Sala's 
Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.  C. 


Brighton.  — Good  Home 

School.  Highly  recommended. 
Vacancies  for  Two  little  Girls 
and  One  little  Boy.  Terms 
moderate. — Normanton,  Florence 
Road,  Preston  Park. 


Havers  took  hill,  n.  w.— 

FOR  SALE,  a Freehold 
Eight-roomed  House,  with  side 
and  front  entrance,  well  built, 
price  £750. — Apply  to  Owner, 
83,  Prince  of  Wales  Road. 


rpHE  LADY  PROFESSORS’ 
1 ASSOCIATION  willhold 
Classes  in  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Singing,  Paint- 
ing.— Address,  Principal,  1, 
Clarendon  Road,  Notting  Hill, 
W. 


FREE  SERVICES  offered 
to  Journalist,  Author,  or 
M.P.  for  Introduction,  to  Work  or 
Board-Residence.  Qualifications : 
Shorthand  (140),  own  Reming- 
ton, good  correspondent,  literary 
facility,  fair  German  and 
French. — Miss  X,  Sala’s  Journal, 
31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
WC. 


RAMSGATE.  Apartments, 
reasonable. — St.  George’s 
House,  85,  St.  George’s  Hill, 
West  Cliff  Parade,  facing  sea. 


TIRENCH  LESSONS  by  Paris- 
JL1  ian  Lady.  Conversational 
Classes.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Terms  moderate. — 373,  City 
Road. 


TNDIAN  DRESS,  unmade,  em- 
1 broidered  beetles’  wings  and 
gold.  Approval. — H.,  Sala’s 
Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.  C. 


IADY,  with  House  New  Furni- 
J ture,  wishes  Lady  with  £70 
to  £100.  Boarding  House, 
Brighton. — J.,  Sala's  Journal, 
31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.  C. 


ADVICE  to  Parents  seeking 
School.  By  G.  A.  S. — “Send 
your  son  to  a school  where  he 
will  learn  to  speak  French 
thoroughly,  continuously,  and 
completely,  and  learn  the 
French  grammar  very  thorough- 
ly indeed.” — This  result  guaran- 
teed in  England  by  Rev.  M.  A., 
2,  Clare  Villas,  Cambridge. 


Lady  help  and  com- 

PANION. — Wanted  Young 
Lady  of  refined  manner,  who 
understands  and  will  undertake 
housework,  as  Lady- Help  in 
small  quiet-living  family.  Pleas- 
ant surroundings.  State  age, 
experience  and  remuneration  re- 
quired.— Address,  in  first  in- 
stance “Nita,”  care  of  Pickering, 
Bookseller,  28,  High  Ousegate, 
York. 


TRY  ST 


YOUR  BATH, 


SCRUB  B’S  ( Household) 


AMMONIA. 


MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 
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THE  STRANGE  GENTLEMAN. 


Admirers  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  that  means  everybody 
who  is  familiar  with  ICnglish  Literature,  will  peruse  with 
interest  the  following  narrative.  The  house  at  hnfield,  in 
which  Lamb  lived  and  died,  is,  or  was  lately,  occupied  by  a 
lady  and  gentleman  who,  naturally,  felt  a deep  interest  in 
everything  relating  to  him.  The  lady,  particularly,  manifested 
so  strong  a feeling  in  that  direction  as  to  become  almost 
entirely  absorbed  by  it,  or,  to  put  the  matter  very  plainly, 
she  exhibited  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  “ Lamb  on  the 
brain.”  Indeed,  on  one  memorable  occasion,  she  found  herself 
so  completely  possessed  by  this  penchant  as  to  be  literally 
unable  to  think  of  anything  else.  So,  like  a sensible  woman, 
she,  for  the  time,  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  sweet 
influence,  and  indulged  to  the  full  various  cogitations  on  the 
all-absorbing  topic. 

These,  at  length,  took  the  form  of  speculations  as  to  what 
kind  of  man  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  might  have  been 
when  alive,  and  the  latter  finally  culminated  in  a strong  desire 
to  see  a portrait  of  him.  In  the  evening  she  imparted  this 
desire  to  her  husband,  begging  him  to  procure  for  her,  if  it 
were  possible,  a photograph,  or  print,  or  likeness  of  some 
kind.  Of  course,  the  husband  readily  promised  to  do  his 
best.  What  good  husband  could  refuse  a good  wife  so 
reasonable  a request  ? 

The  next  morning,  after  his  departure  for  the  City,  having 
occasion  to  go  into  the  room  which  Lamb  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  as  his  study,  the  wife  was  overwhelmed  by 
astonishment  (fortunately,  as  she  and  her  husband  gratefully 
acknowledge,  not  frightened  or  alarmed,  but  simply 
astonished)  at  finding,  seated  comfortably  in  a chair  near  the 
table,  a mild,  pleasant,  benevolent  looking  elderly  gentleman, 
who,  after  bestowing  on  her,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem  s Angel, 
“ a look  of  sweet  accord,”  rose  from  the  chair,  bowed  grace- 
fully, and,  without  uttering  a word,  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her  astonishment,  the 
lady  rang  for  the  servant  and  enquired  “Who  was  that  strange 
gentleman  that  had  just  left  the  house  ? ” The  servant  assured 
her  that  no  gentleman,  strange  or  otherwise,  had  either  left 
the  house  or  entered  it.  Being  a prudent,  as  well  as  a strong- 
minded  woman,  she  wisely  kept  her  counsel,  resolving  to 
await  the  return  of  her  husband  before  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing further.  On  his  return,  she  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  then  asked  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  desired  likeness.  Yes;  fortunately,  he  had  met  with  a 
volume  of  Lamb’s  works,  and,  in  the  frontispiece,  an  admir- 
able portrait  of  the  author.  Producing  this,  and  exhibiting  it 
to  his  wife,  she  instantly  recognized  in  it  the  strange  gentle- 
man— her  morning  visitor. 

The  wonder  and  excitement  of  the  worthy  couple,  on  mak- 
ing this  discovery,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader. 

I have  not  heard  whether  the  visit  has  been  repeated  or 
not.  I believe  not,  but  there  is  a circumstance  which  imparts 
to  it  a tender  and  melancholy  interest.  In  his  little  poem  on 
“ The  old  familiar  faces,”  Charles  Lamb  says : 

" Ghost-like,  I pace  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood, 

Earth  seems  a desert  I was  bound  to  traverse, 

Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces; 

Some  have  died  and  some  have  left  me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me,  all  have  departed, 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.” 

Who  will  presume  to  say  that  the  gentle  spirit  did  not  thus 
revisit  the  “ pale  glimpses  of  the  moon  ” in  quest  of  the  old 
familiar  faces  he  loved  so  long  and  so  unselfishly  ? I,  for  one, 
will  not. 

[The  correspondent  who  sends  the  above  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  the  statements.] 
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cut  of  the  difficulty,  started  a "Wanted”  column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be  Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 

Sala’s  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current 
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the  Editor’s  private  residence. 

Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters 
relating  to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions, 
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CHOLERA. 


We  yield  with  diffidence  to  the  request  of  our  friend,  the 
Editor  of  this  journal,  to  write  the  “ Topic  of  the  Week  ” on 
a subject  the  touching  of  which  carries  with  it  a degree 
of  responsibility  which  it  were  well  was  more  generally 
recognised  by  those  who,  in  these  times  of  scare  or  panic, 
placard  the  dreaded  name  and  every  new  turn  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  be  this  authentic  or  not,  before  the  public 
gaze.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  premature 
publication  of  exaggerated  or  false  reports  of  outbreaks  of 
cases,  or  rumours  of  fatal  issues  and  highly-coloured 
descriptions  of  the  varying  phases  of  the  epidemic.  We 
by  no  means  wish  to  minimise  the  duty  of  the  Press  to 
give  to  the  public  reliable  information  in  the  matters  of  newly- 
infected  localities,  official  precautions  against  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  sound  advice  on  points  of  prevention  and  the 
management  of  cases,  or  the  enormous  advantage  which 
attends  the  strict  attention  to  such  advice  already  so  fully 
and  clearly  given  to  the  public  by  the  London  daily  journals. 
But  we  must  in  the  outset  point  out  how  strong  a factor 
among  the  recognised  elements  which  act  as  predisposing 
causes  in  favouring  the  inception  and  development  of 
the  infection  is  that  of  fear  ; and  any  action  that 
tends  to  produce  useless  public  alarm  or  private  cowardice 
is  to  be  strongly  deprecated  at  such  times  as  the  present. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  have  arisen  in 
times  past  as  to  the  question  of  contagion  and  the  modes 
of  communication  of  cholera,  none  now  exist  as  to 
the  activity  of  those  influences  which  operate  as  predis- 
posing causes  in  favouring  its  development  and  spread. 
These  may  be  categorically  summed  up  when  present  in 
the  individual,  thus— a disordered  and  weakened  digestive 
system  ; atmospheric  conditions  which  temporarily  produce 
such  a condition  or  aggravate  it ; fatigue,  physical  and 


mental,  or  lowered  vitality,  arising  from  any  cause; 
chills.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  looking  at  any  of 
these  favouring  circumstances,  we  .must  see  what  an 
important  first  step  in  the  process  is  mental  depression. 
Mental  influences  react  on  our  digestive  powers  ; they  tend 
to  make  us  resistful  or  otherwise  of  certain  abnormal 
atmospheric  changes  in  temperature  and  moisture  ; they  help 
to  enable  us  to  bear  fatigue  of  mind  and  body ; they  render 
us  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  those  accidental 
exposures  which  our  occupations  in  life  bring  us  all  in  contact 
with.  Among  such  mental  influences  prominently  stands 
out  that  of  a constant  sickly  apprehension  and  morbid  fear. 
It  touches  the  appetite,  it  deprives  us  of  hope,  it  robs  us  of 
our  natural  cheerfulness,  it  devitalises,  and  lastly,  it  is  itself 
most  contagious,  and  conveys  its  evil  and  gloomy  influences 
to  those  about  us.  Therefore  it  is  we  say  that,  in. the 
very  outset,  the  main  object  of  the  public  monitors,  as  it  is 
of  the  private  adviser  of  the  family,  should  be  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  their  power  to  encourage  hope  and  discountenance 
panic.  It  may  be  that  much  of  what  we  hear  of  the  good 
eftects  of  stimulants,  even  to  the  point  of  inebriety,  are  due 
to  the  dulling  of  this  ever-present  consciousness  of  fear. 
In  the  1866  epidemic  we  were  brought  in  contact  with  an 
old  army  pensioner  and  medical  porter,  who  still  retained  the 
active  proofs  of  a severe  bullet  wound  in  the  leg  received  duiing 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  Among  many  yarns  of  cholera  epidemics 
which  he  had  passed  through  in  India,  he  had  a tale  of  a dare-devil 
son  of  Mars  who  was  constantly  in  the  lock-up  for  fits  of 
drink,  but  whose  Hibernian  humour  and  his  acknowledged 
bravery  made  him  a general  favourite.  A seveie  visitation 
of  cholera  was  carrying  off  numbers  of  the  regiment,  and 
some  were  actually  dead  before  proper  relief  could  be  afforded. 
One  evening  Pat  was  found  by  the  patrol  lying,  as  the  ser. 
jeant  thought,  dead  from  cholera.  So,  without  further  ado, 
he  was  carried  to  the  mortuary,  a little  distance  from  the 
camp,  and  placed  on  a bench  with  the  other  bodies  there 
temporarily  laid  awaiting  burial.  At  midnight  the  sentry 
who  paced  up  and  down  on  guard  was  startled  by  a tapping 
at  the  window  of  the  low  building,  and,  to  his  horror,  tnere 
was  Pat  beckoning  and  calling  for  his  release  fiom  his  un- 
comfortable quarters  with  the  cholera  victims.  The  sentry 
bolted  but  returned  reinforced  to  liberate  Pat,  whose  intoxi- 
cated ’state  had  been  mistaken  for  death.  Nothing  worse 
than  the  uncomfortable  awakening  to  his  surroundings  dis- 
comfited Pat,  save  twenty-four  hours  in  the  cells  for 
his  fit  of  inebriety. 

There  is  an  old  legend  that  bears  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sala.  A pilgrim, 
journeying  from  Damascus  to  Joppa,  met  a gaunt  figure 
clothed  all  in  white  and  mounted  on  an  ass.  “ Who  and  what 
are  you  ? ” he  asked.  “ I am  the  Cholera,”  replied  the  gaunt 
figure,  “ and  I am  going  to  Damascus  to  slay  a thousand 
people.”  A month  afterwards  the  pilgrim,  returning  from 
Joppa,  again  met  the  gaunt  figure  on  the  donkey.  “ You  are 
a father  of  lies,”  he  cried  to  the  being  on  the  donkey.  The 
caravans  told  us  all  about  your  doings  at  Damascus.  T on 
said  that  you  would  only  kill  a thousand  people,  and  lo  ! you 
have  slain  ten  thousand.”  “I  told  no  lies,”  replied  the 
apparition,  “ I only  slew  a thousand ; the  remainder  died 
from  fright.” 

It  may  be  hoped  that  if  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
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the  scourge  in  this  country  and  in  London,  all  sensational 
and  unduly  alarming  announcements  will  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  Press  will  aid  the  authorities  in  striving  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power  to  promote  those  feelings  of  calmness, 
hopefulness,  and  courage  throughout  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, which,  as  we  have  said,  form  our  very  first  line  of  defence 
against  the  invader.  There  are  a few  reassuring  facts  con- 
nected with  the  cholera  microbe,  which  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  refer  to — mainly  to  the  researches  of  Robert  Koch  are  we 
indebted  for  this  knowledge.  They  have  a sort  of  butterfly 
existence.  A certain  degree  of  heat,  from  86°  to  104°  Fahr.,  is 
most  favourable  to  their  development,  and  though  they  can 
bear  being  frozen  pretty  well,  still  their  growth  is  arrested  by 
a temperature  below  6o°  Fahr.  They  live  their  brief  lives 
and  die.  For  instance,  while  the  typhoid  bacillus,  favourably 
circumstanced,  may  live  for  some  months  in  the  dejecta,  the 
cholera  spirillum  will,  as  a rule,  survive  only  for  four  days. 
Acid  reactions  are  hurtful  to  them.  Only  quite  recently, 
Dr.  Darenburg,  of  Paris,  has  discovered  that  the 
cholera  bacillus  will  not  live  in  a solution  of  citric  acid 
of  a little  over  four  grains  to  the  litre  and  hence 
the  bactericidal  properties  of  “lemon  squash.”  Better 
drink  “ lemon  squash  ” (prepared  with  water  which  has 
been  previously  boiled)  than  trust  to  the  unboiled  milk,  the 
source  of  which  is  uncertain,  and  which  we  are  recklessly 
given  in  restaurants  and  at  railway  refreshment  stalls.  There 
is  “ no  resting  place,"  as  Koch  has  said,  for  this  unwelcome 
visitor.  The  drying  of  clothes  kills  it  after  a given  time.  It 
craves  for  moisture.  It  can  reproduce  itself  outside  the 
body  wherever  it  can  find  this — in  wet  clothes,  or  in  fruit, 
and  especially  in  stagnant  water.  And,  through  the  guinea- 
pig,  Koch  proved  that  the  stomach  has  in  itself,  in  the 
normal  acid  secretion,  a deterrent  effect  on  the  growth  of 
the  microbe.  Alcohol  and  opium  increased  the  suscepti- 
bility to  the  infective  action  in  the  stomach  of  the  guinea- 
pig.  This  has  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  trust  to 
those  frequent  nips  of  brandy  or  whiskey  as  preventatives, 
and  who  must  remember  that  alcohol  in  such  quantities  in 
water  has  no  effect  in  preventing  the  activity  of  the  poison. 
“ I believe,”  says  Macnamara  in  his  work  on  the  History 
of  Asiatic  Cholera,  just  published,  “ that  alcohol  is  posi- 
tively harmless  in  any  stage  of  cholera.” 

All  these  phenomena,  as  exhibited  by  the  cholera  microbe, 
may  be  practically  relied  upon  to  furnish  useful  lessons  when 
we  come  to  combat  the  disease  which  it  causes  in  man.  They 
teach  us  the  importance,  w'hile  our  foe  is  active,  of  removing 
immediately  all  those  media  in  which  he  flourishes,  such 
as  polluted  clothes,  dejecta,  and  utilizing  so  far  as  we  can 
all  such  destructive  agents  as,  for  example,  camphor  carbolic 
acid,  oil  of  peppermint,  quinine  perchloride  of  mercury  which 
prevent  the  development  of  the  microbe  ; while  hot  air  and 
steam  can  also  be  relied  on  to  banish  the  organism. 
They  teach  us,  also,  that  wherever  moisture  finds  its  way, 
wnetherin  stagnant  exhalations,  in  contaminated  food,  in  soiled 
and  wet  linen,  or  other  articles  of  clothing,  in  the  hands 
after  the  contact  with  any  infected  material,  in  the  soiled 
fingers  and  nails  when  eating,  in  uncleansed  fruit  or  raw 
vegetables,  in  milk  and  water  which  have  not  been  boiled 
and  rested,  all  are  peculiar  and  special  sources  of  danger. 
It  shows  no  mercy  wherever  it  can  lay  hold  of  a soil 
prepared  for  its  ravages.  Neither  should  the  publid  authori- 
ties nor  the  private  individual  at  any  cost  of  temporary 
loss  to  the  State,  or  of  discomfort  or  self  denial  of  the  family, 
temporize  with  this  implacable  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Also  from  Koch’s  experiments  we  learn  that  certain  conditions 
of  the  stomach  or  of  its  secretion  may  greatly  influence  the 
infective  susceptibility  of  the  person  who  is  accidentally 
exposed  to  the  infection  through  contaminated  food — for  we 
may  assume  that  the  more  normal  and  healthy  the  gastric 
secretion,  the  more  powerfully  deterrent,  if  not  altogether 
destructive,  will  it  prove  to  the  organism.  These  are  the 
main  lessons  taught  us  by  the  behaviour  of  this  cholera  germ. 

Looking  back  on  the  histories  of  previous  outbreaks  of  cholera 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this 


and  any  future  visitation  will  be  of  a milder  type  and  shorter 
duration.  The  epidemics  of  1831-32,  of  1848-49,  of  1853-54, 
and  of  1865-66  all  tend  to  confirm  this  view,  both  in  the 
mortality  of  the  large  towns  and  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion. As  pointed  out  the  other  day  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron, 
in  1832,  in  Dublin  5.500  people  died  from  cholera ; in  1849  it 
carried  off  1,650,  while,  in  1866,  but  960  people  lost  their 
lives  from  the  disease,  “ not  because  the  type  of  the  poison 
was  less  virulent,  but  because  they  were  better  prepared.”  All 
these  facts  are  encouraging  as  proving  in  the  first  instance 
that  we  have  been  getting  better  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  this  virus  and  its  mode  of  operation  since  the 
time  when  medical  writers  of  repute  sneeringly  spoke  of  the 
“ so-called  germs  ” to  the  present  day,  when  the  “ life  history” 
and  the  “habits  ” of  the  cholera  bacillus  have  been  so  ably 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Koch  and  others ; and, 
secondly,  that  owing  to  the  preventive  measures  which  we  all 
have  equally  within  reach,  we  possess  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  arresting  its  spread. 

There  are  yet  other  features  of  interest  which  we  are  at 
once  struck  with  in  reviewing  the  past  descriptions  of  cholera 
outbursts.  It  is  curious  how  capricious  at  times  is  the 
selective  power  of  the  poison.  Numberless  examples  might  be 
given  of  this.  This  immunity  from  attack  appears  to  be 
nothing  short  of  miraculous,  seeing  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  infected  and  the  non-infected  districts.  Annes- 
ley  in  his  “ Sketch  of  the  Diseases  of  India,”  tells  how,  at 
Shalligaum,  in  Kandiesh,  cholera  attacked  with  greater 
virulence  the  troops  posted  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  while,  notwithstanding  constant  communication, 
those  on  the  right  side  were  entirely  free  from  it 
Perchance  Professor  Tyndall’s  surmise  of  the  existence 
of  “ bacterial  clouds  ” may  in  some  sense  bear  on  such 
immunity,  the  currents  of  air  which  blow  these  “ bacteria 
clouds  ” determining  by  their  directon  the  locality  which  if 
infected.  In  1833  the  town  of  South  Shields,  distant  but 
seven  miles  from  Sunderland  where  the  epidemic  raged,  was 
exempt  from  the  disease.  But  this  curious  anomaly  is  not 
peculiar  to  cholera  alone,  it  was  noticeable  even  in  the  Great 
Plague  of  London,  when  of  130  parishes  four  escaped  alto- 
gether and  others  remained,  for  months  free  from  its  ravages. 
The  definite  course  followed  by  the  disease  from  its  original 
home  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  the  delays  it  makes  in  its  pro- 
gress to  England,  leave  our  sanitary  authorities  but  little 
excuse  for  any  unpreparedness  to  cope  with  it  when  it 
does  come.  It  must  be  likewise  remembered  that,  as  Graves 
long  since  insisted  and  Bellew  has  more  recently  urged, 
all  persons  who  during  cholera  times  suffer  from 
evident  bowel  disturbances  and  gastric  arrangement 
are  probably  more  or  less  infected  with  cholera,  and 
should  take  active  precautions  accordingly.  Neither  does 
one  attack  afford  immunity  from  a second,  though  it  renders 
it  less  likely  to  occur,  and  may  lessen  severity.  The  moral 
of  all  we  have  written  is  obvious  ; let  us  not  waste  time  in 
criticising  the  recent  tardy  movements  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  in  their  pusillanimous  action  with  regard  to  filthy 
aliens  and  proper  quarantine.  A heavy  reckoning  is  in  store 
for  them  if  they  move  slowly  in  these  directions.  At  the 
present  moment  the  British  Medical  Journal  tells  us  the  water 
supply  of  Battersea  is  “ unfit  for  drinking purposes."  Long  since 
Simon  declared  that  “ the  population  drinking  dirty  water 
suffered  over  three  times  as  much  mortality  as  that  drinking 
other  water.  Let  us,  in  the  words  of  the  Lancet,  drive  home  to 
the  minds  of  our  local  boards  “ the  serious  responsibility  which 
devolves  on  sanitary  authorities  who  fail  to  deal  with  such 
obvious  conditions  of  disease  as  water-supplies  liable  to 
pollution,  faulty  sewers  emitting  foul  emanations,  methods 
of  excrement  disposal  such  as  the  midden  privy,  by  which 
accumulations  of  filth  are  deliberately  collected  close  to 
dwellings,  and  the  like,”  to  which  we  may  add  that  due  atten- 
tion to  overcrowding  and  food  supply,  is  not  less  important 
than  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  in  which  sad  office  it  were 
well  in  these  times  that  they  could  call  cremation  to  their  aid. 

H.  Macnaughton  Jones. 
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Princess  Christian,  as  President  of  the  Royal  British 
Nurses’  Association,  has  made  an  opportune  appeal  to  trained 
nurses  who  may  be  at  this  time  disengaged  to  render  assist- 
ance in  the  good  work  of  attending  the  victims  stricken  with 
cholera  in  this  country.  Such  a request  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
in  vain.  Those  who  respond  are  requested  to  put  themselves 
at  once  in  communication  with  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
Association,  at  8,  Oxford  Circus,  W.  In  the  interval  between 
enrolment  and  active  service  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  instruction  in  the  details  of  such  special  duties 
as  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  from  Dr.  Heron,  who 
has  kindly  volunteered  to  render  this  service. 


In  congratulating  those  who  were  included  in  the  recent  List 
of  Honours,  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  Baron  Schroder 
was  unknown  to  us.  We  have  now  to  thank  a number  of 
friendly  readers  who  have  kindly  favoured  us  with  ample  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  antecedents  of  the  new  baronet.  In 
giving  publicity  to  these,  for  the  information  of  our  readers 
generally,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  one 
and  only  reason  for  excepting  the  worthy  Baron  from  our  con- 
gratulations was  solely  because,  as  was  then  stated,  we  had 
never  heard  of  him.  Now  that  we  have  been  made  fully 
acquainted  with  his  long  and  honourable  career  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  including  him  among  the  others  whom  we  felici- 
;ated. 


The  new  baronet  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Schroder 
and  Co.,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  described  by  one  corre- 
spondent as  “ very  old  established  foreign  bankers  and 
merchants,  of  first-class  commercial  standing.”  Another 
correspondent  who,  as  he  genially  expresses  it,  ventures  to 
“ lighten  our  darkness,”  says  the  name  of  the  Baron  is  “ quite 
familar  in  the  German  community,  the  horticultural  world, 
and  at  Windsor,  where  he  took  a leading  part  in  Jubilee  year 
at  the  uncovering  of  a memorial  by  the  Queen.”  We 
rejoice  in  giving  publicity  to  these  particulars,  so  that  it  may 
remove  the  slightest  impression,  should  such  prevail,  that  we 
had  the  remotest  intention  of  appearing  in  any  way  dis- 
courteous. 


The  plans  are  now  on  view  of  the  new  pump  room  for 
Buxton,  to  be  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  a cost  of  ^4,000.  The  building,  which  faces  the 
Crescent,  is  an  elegant  structure,  and  will  be  no  mean  addi- 
tion to  the  architectural  features  of  the  fashionable  watering- 
place.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  of  London,  and 
a special  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  for  what  is 
described  as  “An  Act  for  authorizing  the  Local  Board  for 
the  District  of  Buxton,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  to  accept  as 
a gift  from  the  Most  Noble  Spencer  Compton,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  a new  Pump  Room,  to  hold  and  maintain  the 
same.”  The  present  pump  room  in  the  Colonnade  is  ridicu- 
lously antiquated.  It  is  situate  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  is 
furnished  with  beer  pump  handles,  suggestive  of  a London 
tavern  bar. 


The  shooting  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Buxton  moors 
is  let  to  Captain  Darwin,  R.N.,  a descendant  of  Charles 
Darwin,  the  author  of  “The  Origin  of  Species,”  one  of  whose 
forbears  was  the  celebrated  Erasmus  Darwin,  who  wrote 


“The  Botanic  Garden”  and  other  scientific  works  during 
the  last  century.  Years  ago  permission  to  shoot  over  Axe 
Edge  was  the  privilege  of  any  gentleman  staying  at  a Buxton 
hotel.  He  could  obtain  a ticket  from  the  Duke’s  estate 
office.  The  consequence  was  that  the  moors  swarmed  with 
guns,  and  the  expenditure  of  gunpowder  was  so  great  that 
Waterloo  was  declared  to  be  “ not  in  it.” 


Touching  the  original  Erasmus  Darwin,  Self  thinks  that 
scant  justice  has  yet  been  done  to  that  distinguished  writer 
as  a prophet.  In  his  well-balanced  rhymed  couplets,  he  dis- 
tinctly prophesies  the  future  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the 
capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  four  following  lines, 
which  Self  quotes  from  memory,  Darwin  made  three  distinct 
predictions,  two  of  which  have  already  been  realized,  while 
the  third  is,  perhaps,  within  measurable  distance  of  being 
fulfilled  : — 

" Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquered  steam  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge  and  drive  the  rapid  car  ; 

Or,  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  realms  of  air.” 


“ Is  there  room  for  another  theatre  in  London  ? ” This  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  many  of  the  good  folks  who  attended  the 
private  view  of  the  very  handsome  playhouse  which  has  been 
erected  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wyatt,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
London,  and  called  the  “ Trafalgar  Square  Theatre.”  Why 
“ Square  ” ? Surely,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  called 
it  “ The  Trafalgar,”  or  “ The  St.  Martin’s  ” Theatre.  Short 
names  are  in  decided  favour  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
century,  when  every  one  desires  to  communicate  as  much 
as  they  can  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  though  we 
should  like  to  say  a good  many  words  concerning  this  new 
place  of  amusement  if  space  permitted.  Mr.  Walter  Emden 
is  the  architect,  and  his  name  alone,  in  connection  with  the 
building,  speaks  for  itself. 


The  theatre  is  well  designed  both  for  the  comfort  of  those 
before  as  well  as  of  those  behind  the  footlights.  The  exits 
are  especially  well  thought  out,  and  the  entire  building  is  fire- 
proof. The  decorations  are  charming,  being  principally  in 
the  French  Renaissance  style.  The  curtains  and  seat  cover- 
ings are  in  amber,  and  the  carpets  a deep  maroon,  which  is 
very  rich-looking.  The  dress  circle  seats  are  admirably 
arranged,  every  seat-holder  being  able  to  obtain  a good  and 
satisfactory  view  of  the  stage.  We  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
gallery,  but  it  looked  in  every  way  satisfactory  and  likely 
enough  to  please  its  patrons. 


Of  course  the  electric  lighting  arrangements  are  on  the 
newest  lines,  and  also  the  prettiest,  and  the  ventilation 
is  perfect.  The  theatre,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
Levenston,  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Sept.  10th,  when 
a new  comic  opera  entitled  “ The  Wedding  Eve  ” will  be 
produced  with  a powerful  cast.  We  wish  the  management 
every  possible  success  in  their  new  enterprise. 


Never  for  many  years  have  there  been  so  many  theatres 
closed,  and  so  many  actors  and  actresses  out  of  an  engage- 
ment. The  theatrical  clubs  are  full  of  artistes  back  from 
America  and  Australia,  all  telling  the  same  tale — no  work.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  public  are  getting  tired  of  seeing  plays, 
or  have  actors  and  actresses  injured  their  own  attractions 
by  mixing  too  much  in  the  world  of  fashion  ? It  is  no 
longer  the  mode  to  stare  at  players  as  if  they  were  people 
from  an  unknown  world  ; they  and  their  peculiarities  are  no 
longer  mysteries.  Everyone  can  see  them,  talk  to  them,  pick 
holes  and  find  the  weak  spots  in  their  “make-up”  off  the 
stage.  Consequently,  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  intensely 
mysterious  attraction  they  once  possessed.  People  will  not 
pay  to  see  what  they  can  get  for  neUuns* 
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If  actors  and  actresses  wish  to  make  the  public  desire  to 
sec  them,  let  them  make  themselves  less  accessible,  and 
gratuitously  so.  The  modern  “ At  Home  ” and  the  modern 
private  view  have  done  as  much  as  anything  to  make  the 
actor  no  longer  a being  apart,  and  therefore  rarely  worth 
paving  to  behold.  People  know  him  and  his  little  mannerisms 
too  well  to  get  up  much  interest  in  him  as  a professional 
showman.  He  is  much  the  same  off  the  stage  as  on,  and 
if  one  can  see  him  in  a drawing-room  acting  his  everyday  lire, 
why  pay  to  see  him  do  the  same  thing  on  the  stage  r 


Lord  Leigh  was  telling  his  neighbours  at  Kenilworth,  the 
other  day,  a fragment  of  his  personal  experience  of  window- 
gardening in  London.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Queen  s reign 
flower  shows,  with  the  exception  of  the  annual  flower  fete  at 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
were  rarely  held,  and  flowers  were  seldom  seen  m the  houses 
or  on  the  window  sills  of  the  poor  in  London.  Now  a days 
exhibitions  are  everywhere  arranged,  and  one  may  go  trom 
Belgravia  to  Bow,  and  from  Westminster  to  Whitechapel,  and 
everywhere  see  the  cultivation  of  plants. 


Warwickshire  people  have  a story  of  Lord  Leigh  which 
they  enjoy  richly.  Last  summer  a party  of  working  men 
were  being  shown,  by  the  housekeeper  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
over  that  historic  house.  The  old  lady,  who  has  been  in  the 
family  many  years,  took  the  party  through  several  rooms, 
and  then  the  last  apartment  open  to  the  public  was  visited. 
« Now,”  she  remarked,  with  a look  of  pleasure,  “ I’ll  show  you 
the  best  man  in  England.”  She  said  110  more,  but  merely 
pointed  to  a portrait  on  the  wall.  It  was  that  of  her  master, 
the  genial  and  kindly-hearted  Baron  of  Stoneleigh. 


In  a previous  number  of  Sala  s Journal  the  Question  was 
raised  as  to  the  right  of  railway  companies  to  publish  the 
names  of  persons  convicted  of  offences  against  their^  rules. 
A correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  a case  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  May,  1891.  The  plaintiff  was  a guard 
in  the  service  of  the  defendants,  who  dismissed  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty,  and 
published  his  name  in  a printed  monthly  circular,  addressed 
to  their  servants,  stating  in  it  that  he  had  been  dismissed,  and 
the  ground  of  his  dismissal.  The  plaintiff  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  the  company.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  held 
that  the  occasion  was  privileged,  and  dismissed,  the  action  , 
and  on  the  plaintiff  appealing,  the  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  learned  judge  below.  The  fact,  as  this  case 
appears  to  demonstrate,  that  the  publication  is  legally  justi- 
fiable, does  not  alter  the  moral  impression  that  it  seems  to 
amount  to  practically  a double  punishment. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  mean  and  despicable 
attempts  made  by  persons  travelling  to  get  on  what  might 
vulgarly  be  termed  “the  blind  side”  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. There  was  a typical  case  the  other  day,  in  which 
a clerk,  on  arriving  at  Ludgate  Hill  Station,  attempted  to  pass 
the  collector  without  tendering  or  showing  a ticket,  notwith- 
standing that  the  official  called  out,  “Tickets,  please.”  He 
was  subsequently  accosted  and  asked  for  his  ticket,  and  he 
then  produced  the  half  of  a third-class  ticket  which  had 
expired  three  days  previously.  When  this  was  pointed  out, 
the  defendant  offered  to  pay,  but  neither  the  collector  nor  the 
inspector  would  take  the  money.  The  incriminated  clerk 
denied  any  intention  to  defraud  the  company,  and  offered  the 
ingenious  plea  that,  having  paid  for  the  ticket  and^not  having 
used  it,  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  do  so.  This  was  a 
lame  excuse,  as  it  is  very  well  known  that  on  short  journeys 
a return  ticket  is  only  available  for  the  day  on  which  it  is 
issued. 


It  is  notorious,  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  pointed  out  in  comment- 
ing on  the  case,  that  on  all  our  lines  of  railway,  and  more  parti- 
cularly on  the  suburban  system,  cases  of  the  meanest  possible 


fraud  and  trickery  are  shamefully  common.  The  clerk  in 
question  very  possibly  erred  from  his  mistaken  notions 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  Alderman  Sir  Andrew  Lusk 
who  tried  the  case,  wholly  failed  to  convince  him  that  he  had’ 
violated  the  railway  regulations.  We  entirely  acquit  him  of 
any  intention  to  defraud,  but  he  certainly  behaved  in  a very 
foolish  and  obstinate  manner.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
hinted  that  if  the  servants  of  the  companies  were  more  often 
disposed  to  act  on  the  principle  that  seeing  is  believing,  the 
chances  are  the  number  of  bogus  “ season  ’’  ticketholders 
would  become  smaller  and  decidedly  less. 


The  seaside  resorts  of  Lancashire  are,  as  a rule,  all  too 
little  known  to  south-country  folk.  When  their  footsteps 
stray  northward  they  generally  turn  off  to  the  east,  and  find 
their  bourne  in  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Bridlington,  or  Filey, 
leaving  the  west  coast  to  be  inundated  by  shoals  of  health- 
seekers  from  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  Those  who 
wish  to  gain  a little  knowledge  of  the  locality  before  visiting 
it  can  do  no  better  than  buy  the  “ Guide  to  Seaside  Resorts 
in  Lancashire,”  by  F.  J.  B.  (Harte,  Lytham,  Lancashire, 
is.),  wherein  Blackpool,  Grange-over-Sands,  Lytham,  More- 
cambe,  St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea,  and  Southport  are  all 
thoroughly  described,  their  antiquities  touched  upon,  their 
modern  features  set  forth,  and  all  topics  of  local  interest 
dilated  on  in  a pleasant  manner,  excursions  mapped  out,  and 
much  general  information  of  a practical  kind  given.  With 
this  guide  in  hand  the  would-be  tourist  cannot  fail  to  gather 
much  valuable  knowledge  concerning  the  places  he  intends 
to  visit. 


As  for  Blackpool,  Self  considers  it  to  be  a simply  won- 
derful  place.  With  Tennyson’s  lotus-eaters  it  was  always 
afternoon.  At  Blackpool  it  seems  to  be  always  Bank  Holi- 
day— the  King  of  merry-go-rounds,  and  the  Great  Mogul  of 
“ razzle-dazzles  ” on  the  shores  of  the  much-sounding  sea. 


An  individual  who  was  said  to  be  a strict  vegetarian,  and  who 
did  not  believe  in  doctors,  died  the  other  day  in  North  Lon- 
don from  syncope,  death  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
accelerated  by  want  of  proper  food  and  by  self-neglect.  The 
special  point  of  interest  in  the  case  was  this.  The  deceased 
ate  no  meat  and  refused  even  beef  tea  ; whereas  the  express 
opinion  of  the  medical  man  was  that  if  the  poor  man  had  had 
more  reasonable  nourishment — meat  in  some  form,  for  instance 

he  would  have  recovered  from  the  bronchitis  from  which  he 

was  suffering.  Vegetarians  might  fairly  argue  that  it  was 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  and  not  so  much  the  diet,  that 
were  responsible  in  a great  measure  for  his  death.  If  he 
had  swallowed  his  prejudices  and  seen  a doctor  he  might 
have  recovered.  Taking  those  who  patronize  the  vegetarian 
restaurants  as  a sample  of  the  class  in  London,  they  do  not 
convey  the  impression  of  being  a cadaverous-looking  set  of 
individuals,  with,  as  it  were,  one  foot  in  the  grave. 


Perhaps,  after  all,  the  poor  man,  who  practically  starved 
himself  to  death,  may  have  been  trying  only  what  the  gentle- 
man in  the  ancient  Greek  epigram  tried  to  do  with  his  horse ; 
he  reduced  the  animal’s  provender  till  he  got  him  down  to  a 
straw  a day,  but  then  the  ignoble  steed,  out  of  sheer  obstinacy 
and  cussedness,  gave  up  the  ghost.  This  is  not  a Joe  Miller. 
It  is  among  the  facetiae  of  Hierocles,  who  “ flourished,”  as  the 
saying  is,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 


Strikes  are  not  confined  to  England  or  America,  or  even  to 
Europe.  From  far-off  Palestine  comes  the  news  of  a strike 
among  quarrymen.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Tom 
Mann  would,  of  course,  take  us  severely  to  task  if  we 
referred  to  these  frequent  convulsions  of  the  labour  market  as 
an  insidious  and  infectious  disease,  and  yet  the  rapidity  with 
which  one  strike  follows  another  is  highly  suggestive.  A 
victory  by  one  section  of  the  community  seems  to  create  dis- 
content among  another. 
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At  repeated  intervals  we  hear  something  about  fresh  discon- 
tent among  ’busmen  in  London.  Up  to  the  present,  fortunately, 
it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  rumour  stage,  bor  the  sake  of 
the  men  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  new  attempts  at  agitation 
will  prove  abortive.  Question  the  men,  and  the  odds  are 
that  five  out  of  six  will  laugh  when  you  mention  to  them  the 
possibility  of  another  strike.  They  have  heard  something 
about  it,  but  as  there  is  nothing  to  grumble  about  now,  they 
take  no  notice  of  it.  The  men  are  wise.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  grumble  about,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  disturbin  the 
harmony  that  prevails.  Strikes  may  do  good ; but  it  is 
beyond  all  question  they  are  also  responsible  for  a lot  oi 
harm.  ______ 

Self  has  been  contemplating  for  a long  time  the  practica- 
bility of  a strike  among  journalists,  but  doubts  the  ultimate 
success  of  such  an  agitation. 

\ North  Devon  correspondent,  in  a friendly  manner, 
endeavours  to  cast  a shadow  of  doubt  on  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Partner.  He  says  : — 

“ I am  hardly  inclined  to  endorse  Partner’s  strong  commendation  of 
Barnstaple  on  the  score  of  freedom  from  the  east  winds.  On  the  contrary 
I should  be  rather  disposed  to  say  that  on  the  whole  it  lies  somewhat  exposed 
to  the  east,  though,  no  doubt,  sheltered  spots  may  readily  be  found 
Instow,  on  the  other  hand,  five  and  a half  miles  away  by  rail,  has  two 
frontages,  one  south  and  the  other  west,  and  unquestionably  has  a miloer 
air  than  Barnstaple.  Bideford,  eight  miles  from  Barnstaple,  has  a west 
slope  and  an  east  slope,  with  the  river  Torndg*  intervening,  and  offers 
also  a good  choice  in  point  of  elevation  varying  from  the  river  level  to 
some  hundred  feet  at  the  highest  part  of  the  town.  Wear  Gifford,  a village 
four  miles  from  Bideford,  may  be  said  to  offer  practical  immunity  from  the 
cast  wind  but  would  not  be  considered  bracing,  and  has  no  railway  station, 
although  the  L.  & S.W.R.  passes  close  at  hand.  Ihe  best  plan  for  any 
intending  residents  would  be  to  come  to  the  neighbourhood  for  a few 
weeks,  and  look  about  for  themselves." 

Although  Partner  is  of  her  own  opinion  still,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the  views  expressed,  as  the 
information  may  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal. 

Mrs,  c. A lady  who  tells  us  she  was  a schoolfellow  of 

Self’s  dear  sister  many  many  years  ago — writes  to  say  that  if 
“ Poor  Widow,”  Castle  Road,  Dover,  will  communicate  with 
her  she  could  possibly  help  her  in  the  choice  of  a house  at 
Barnstaple.  We  will  gladly  forward  a letter  from  “ Poor 
Widow”  to  our  correspondent,  if  accompanied  by  a stamped 
envelope. 

In  “London  Up-to-Date,”  mention  was  made  of  the 
illustrious  physician  Sydenham,  who,  to  cure  the  gout, 
once  sat  barefooted  on  the  tiles  in  the  midst  of  storm  and 
sleet  for  two  hours.  This  drastic  remedy  reminds  one  of 
our  contributors  of  the  late  John  Smedley,  of  Matlock,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  hydropathy  in  this 
country,  and  whose  cold  water  cure  establishments  are, 
perhaps*  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  was  wont  to  walk 
miles  barefooted  in  the  snow  as  a counter-irritant,  and  thus 
gained  valuable  experience  in  working  out  the  therapeutic 
powers  of  heat  and  cold. 

We  learn  that  Lord  Playfair  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  living  authority  on 
dietetics  from  a chemical  and  therapeutic  point  of  view,  has, 
3 love  of  the  science,  taken  an  interest  in  the  company, 
Bovril  Limited,  ever  since  its  inception  ; and  on  the  1st 
October  next  that  interest  will  take  a more  pronounced  form 
by  his  becoming  chairman  of  the  company.  Lord  Playfair 
was  a student  under  Baron  Liebig  at  Giessen,  and  no  one 
could  be  better  qualified  than  his  lordship  to  advise  techni- 
cally in  the  development  of  the  improvements  initiated  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Johnston,  the  present  chairman  of  the  company, 
who,  out  oi  courtesy  to  the  newly-crcated  peer,  has  volun- 
teered acceptance  of  the  vice-chairmanship. 

The  recent  fete  at  Hawarden  was  a great  success.  Both 
the  bazaar  and  the  llower  show  were  largely  patronised,  the 


presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  proving  a powerful  incen- 
tive to  a great  many  to  attend.  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor, 
who  opened  the  bazaar,  looked  very  charming  in  a white 
gown  with  pink  trimmings.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  in  black  velvet, 
with  lace  shawl  and  cap,  presided  over  the  first  stall.  _ She  was 
assisted  by  her  only  unmarried  daughter  Miss  Helen 
Gladstone,  Mrs.  Henry  Gladstone,  Miss  Kay-Shuttleworth, 
and  the  Misses  Rendell,  who  were  prettily  dressed  in  gowns 
of  simple  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons,  with  velvet  caps  of 
the  same  hue.  Other  stalls  were  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Drew,  Mrs.  Stephen  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Mayliew,  Mrs.  1 oiler, 
Lady  Covcll  Stepney  and  Mrs.  Dumaresque. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone’s  golden  wedding  presents  were 
on  view,  and  a most  interesting  feature  was  the  gorgeous 
Oriental  tent  in  the  old  castle  keep,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Misses  Rowley,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  and  Mrs.  Spafford. 
The  tent  came  specially  from  Bulgaria,  as  also  did  some  of 
the  Oriental  dresses,  which  were  of  the  most  exquisite  mate- 
rials, literally  covered  with  jewels  and  sequins.  Here  tea, 
coffee,  ices,  and  other  refreshments  were  dispensed,  while 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  attired  as  a gipsy  queen,  told  fortunes. 

A great  victory  ! The  yellow  and  black  triumphant ! We 
felt  inclined  to  shout  Eureka  ! when  we  had  read  the  follow- 
ing, received  from  a Manchester  admirer  : 

" Some  time  ago  a lady  complained  of  the  colour  of  the  cover  of  your 
journal ; but  that  it  has  gained  the  general  approval  is,  I think,  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  found  as  an  ornament 
for  ladies'  hats  and  bonnets.  Here  in  Manchester,  where  I write,  every 
hoarding  and  blank  wall  is  covered  with  huge  posters  in  black  and  yellow. 
The  prevalence  of  these  hues  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  curious,  and  as 
they  have  bloomed  forth  since  the  issue  of  your  journal,  we  may  iairly 
lay  the  popularity  to  your  publication.  Go  on  and  prosper." 

Just  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  black  and 
yellow  mural  placards,  which  embellish  the  Manchester  hoard- 
ings, may  have  been  issued  by  some  energetic  gentleman  of 
Viennese  extraction.  Schwarz-gelbe— black  and  yellow — 
are  the  Imperial  Austrian  colours. 

Our  protest  respecting  the  incessant  pianoforte  nuisance 
has  called  forth  the  following  : — ■ 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  raid  you  have  begun  in  Sala’s  Journal 
upon  pianos.  I think  you  may  be  looked  upon  as  a public  benefactor  for 
so  doing.  I feel  certain  that  I can  spot  the  exact  locality  indicated.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  driven  nearly  demented  by  the  pianos  and  violins,  and 
had  to  leave  the  Place.  I can  fully  sympathise  with  you,  but  let  me  beg 
that  you  will  not  stop  short  at  pianos,  but  take  up  the  cudgels  with  which 
to  fight  dogs,  cats,  and  other  nuisances.  I occupy  a house  in  a row — I am  not 
even  semi-detached.  On  one  side  of  me  there  is  a grand  piano,  a harmonium, 
several  canaries,  a screeching  parrot,  two  dogs,  and  two  cats — the  latter 
intolerable  pests.  They  scramble  down  the  ivy  on  our  little  garden  wall, 
and  are,  in  more  ways  than  one,  perfect  nuisances.  On  the  other  side  ot 
me  there  is  a piano  and  other  annoyances,  but  mercifully  no  cats.  Exactly 
opposite  there  is  a yelping  cur,  which,  from  the  time  it  is  put  out  until  it 
is  taken  in  again,  keeps  up  a continuous  yelp.  A few  doors  off, 
there  is  a big  black  dog,  the  bark  of  which  is  not  conducive  to  a good 
night's  rest."  I am  not  singular  in  my  complaints." 

Dear  madam,  you  are  not. 


By-the-bye,  the  late  Lady  Combermere,  who  was  one  of 
the  wittiest  ladies  of  her  age,  gave  the  highly  expressive 
sobriquet  of  “ Elarmonious  Blacksmiths”  to  the  ladies  who 
were  always  unmercifully  spanking  pianofortes.  She  was 
herself  a good  judge,  for  she  was  a splendid  proficient  of  the 
pianoforte ; but  she  knew  that  there  were  times  when  tc 
“ spank  ” and  when  to  spare  the  inoffensive  keyboard. 

The  Earl  of  Chichester  has  been  interviewed  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Brighton  Herald  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ments in  Sala’s  Journal  as  to  the  contemplated  closing  of 
his  beautiful  park  at  Stanmcr.  His  lordship  admitted  it  was 
true  that  damage  had  been  done,  but  he  generously  said  that 
whatever  discomfort  had  been  caused  by  the  damage  was  far 
outweighed  in  his  mind  by  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  see- 
ing persons  about  the  park  enjoying  themselves. 
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There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  the  noble  earl  does  object  The  appearance  of  a small  and  practical  book  on  apicul- 
to — it  was  one  of  the  grievances  mentioned  in  Sala’s  Journal  ture  will  be  welcomed  by  intending  bee-keepers,  who  will 
— that  is,  the  trespassing  into  the  enclosed  grounds  surrounding  have  time  to  study  “Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,”  by 
the  house.  In  this  respect  the  noble  owner  of  Stanmer  is  no  G.  Gordon  Samson  (Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son,  ’ is.), 
exception  to  the  average  Englishman— he  resents  the  privacy  during  the  leisure  hours  of  the  winter,  and  ascertain  what 
of  his  home  being  invaded.  The  one  cheering  result  of  the  is  the  necessary  apparatus  required.  ‘They  will  also  be 
interview,  however,  was  the  assurance  of  the  Earl  that,  not-  able  with  the  aid  of  this  little  volume  to  distinguish  between 
withstanding  any  discomfort  he  may  be  put  to,  he  has  no  the  various  races  of  bees,  with  the  comparative  value  of 
intention  of  closing  the  park.  This  fact  must  give  great  satis-  each  kind  as  honey-makers,  to  understand  ;warms  and 
faction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton,  and  our  contemporary  swarming,  and  all  about  the  hives,  the  manipulation  of 
is  quite  right  in  including  among  the  number  Self  and  bees,  production  of  honey  and  the  profitable  production  of 
Partner.  bees. 


The  Irish  people  are  said  to  be  in  the  best  of  humour  just 
now.  They  have  every  reason  to  be.  The  cholera  scare 
is  sending  the  holiday  folk  across  the  water  to  the  Emerald 
Isle.  It  is  also  causing  a run  to  be  made  on  the  numerous 
other  well-known  resorts  in  England  and  Scotland.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  caused  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
visitors  to  London.  All  the  principal  streets  are  crowded  in 
the  day-time  with  little  groups  of  interested  country  cousins 
and  American  tourists.  And  there  is  always  plenty  to  see 
in  London,  even  in  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  dullest  time. 


The  death  of  the  great  contralto  singer,  Madame  Trebelli, 
has  aroused  a renewed  interest  in  her  and  her  life,  and  the 
little  book,  “ Trebelli ; a Biographical'  Sketch,”  by  Marie  de 
Mensiaux  (Henry  Potter  and  Co.,  is.),  will  be  welcomed  by 
her  many  admirers  ; and  not  by  them  only,  for  the  book  is 
written  in  the  brightest  style,  and  is  full  of  the  most  interest- 
ing anecdotes.  Not  the  least  amusing  is  the  following  : — 

•'  Madame  Trebelli’s  recitations  were  very  popular,  and  she  was  constantly 
asked  to  give  one.  She  could  enact  any  scene,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  with 
such  perfection  that  those  unacquainted  with  Italian  could  not  fail  to 
understand  the  whole  scene  perfectly  ; but  in  tragic  scenes  they  were  apt 
to  be  shocked  to  see  the  Italian-speaking  portion  of  the  audience  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  The  secret  was  this  : Madame  Trebelli’s  recitations 
consisted  in  repeating  the  numbers  from  one  to  a hundred  in  Italian,  the 
different  emphasis  and  the  acting  creating  the  scene.  One  evening,  when 
the  guest  of  the  talented  composer  Frederic  H.  Cowen,  she  was  pressed  to 
give  a recitation,  and  at  once  complied,  but  she  had  barely  arrived  at 
number  twenty  when  a gentleman,  rising  suddenly  from  his  seat,  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet  and  exclaimed  with  much  feeling  : — 
•O  Macaroni!  II  Trovatore,  Casta  Diva,  la  Donna  e mobile  ! ' Trebelli,  not 
allowing  her  surprise  to  appear,  retorted  with  a most  majestic  * Venti-due, 
venti-tre,  venti-quattro,’  and  a most  clever  and  diverting  duologue  was 
improvised.  They  were  applauded  and  thanked  over  and  over  again. 
Then  Madame  Trebelli,  turning  to  the  unknown  gentleman  and  shaking 
hands  with  him,  said  ‘ Thank  you  very  much,  I’m  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance  ; but  who  are  you  ? ' ' George  Grossmith.'  And  thus  it 

was  that  two  clever  people  came  to  know  one  another  off  the  stage." 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Trebelli  is  but  a reversal  of 
the  artiste’s  own  name  Gillebert,  the  final  letter  being 
euphoniously  suppressed.  This  idea  emanated  from  her  father, 
who,  when  it  was  considered  necessary  for  her  to  assume  an 
Italian  name,  suggested  the  idea  of  retaining  her  own, 
differently  arranged. 


Military  novels  are  generally  popular ; the  British  public 
loves  to  hear  of  its  fighting  men,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  revels  in  a good  account  of  a brush  with  the  enemy.  The 
“rush  of  battle,  and  the  reek  of  blood  ” is  a splendid  thing 
on  paper,  so  that  popularity  may  be  predicted  for  a quartet  of 
soldier  stories — “ A Military  Crime,”  “ From  Reveille  to 
Lights  Out,”  “ A Soldier  and  a Maid,”  and  “ Ronald  the 
Fusilier  (Gale  and  Polden,  London),  is.  each  ; all  from  the 
pen  of  F.  M.  Peacock,  who,  though  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  military  author,  is  also  to  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  best.  The  stories  are  all  bright,  and 
are  told  with  that  rush  and  rattle  which  are  so  suggestive  of 
sword  and  spur.  “ A Military  Crime  ” is,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  the  set.  The  hero  of  the  story  comes  upon  the  scene  as 
the  chief  actor  in  a court-martial.  Condemned  to  leave  the 
service,  he  becomes  an  inspector  of  police  in  Burmah,  and  in 
his  company  the  reader  participates  in  many  stirring  scenes. 


“ Hades  and  Beyond,  with  some  Side-lights  by  the  Way,” 
by  D.  Wardlaw  Scott  (James  Clarke  & Co.,  London,  6s.), 
is  a book  the  title  of  which  will  attract  a host  of  readers.  To  the 
thinking  and  unthinking  alike,  the  mystery  which  to  some 
extent  shrouds  this  “ Beyond  ” has  a fascination  ; all  ex- 
perience at  times  a desire  to  lift  the  curtain  which  veils  the 
future.  The  author  of  this  book,  with  reverent  hand,  strives 
to  do  this  for  us,  and  for  one  brief  moment  to  let  the  light  of 
knowledge,  tradition,  and  reason  illumine  the  dark  path  which 
all  of  us  must  some  day  tread.  His  ideas,  to  the  common- 
place mind,  content  to  accept  everything  as  it  appears,  present 
a strange  mixture  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  views,  stated 
clearly  and  boldly,  and  argued  out  in  a most  logical  manner. 
The  many  readers  who  are  sure  to  be  attracted  to  the  volume 
cannot  fail  to  find  a 1 least  ample  cogitation  in  its  contents. 
Let  not  the  title  “ Hades  and  Beyond  ” be  quarrelled  with. 
In  Dante’s  immortal  trilogy  the  Inferno  comes  first,  the 
Purgatorio  next,  and  Paradise  last ; and  the  late  Musurus 
Pacha,  who  translated  Dante’s  “ Inferno  ” into  Greek, 
rendered  it  as  “ Hades.” 


“ Why  do  they  not  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  them  ? ” was 
the  observation  of  an  Eastern  potentate  when  taken  to  a 
ball  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  remark, 
which  had  reference  to  the  merry  dancers,  is  called  to 
mind  by  the  complaint  of  an  Australian  girl  who  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  indolence  of  the  Antipodean 
youth  in  the  ballroom.  But  this  Australian  girl  has  had  her 
hour  of  triumph.  At  the  balls  given  at  Government  House  at 
Victoria  by  Lord  and  Lady  Hopetoun,  the  young  ladies  have 
been  decidedly  in  the  minority.  Not  only  were  the  sterner  sex 
aware  that  the  eye  of  the  hostess  was  upon  them,  and  that 
she  fully  intended  that  each  man  should  do  his  duty ; but 
the  fact  that  those  who  stood  out  would  be  looked  upon  as 
unable  to  get  partners  roused  the  indolent  phalanx  to  un- 
wonted exertions.  The  consequence  was  that  half  a dozen 
humble  aspirants  could  be  seen  pleading  for  “just  one  waltz,” 
and  the  women  present  were  restored  to  their  fitting  place  of 
sovereigns  of  the  ballroom.  Our  English  young  men  must 
beware.  The  same  complaint  has  of  late  years  been  made 
with  regard  to  them. 


It  may  be  added  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  the 
Australian  youth  being  usually  a not  very  energetic  dancer. 
He  plays  cricket  consistently  and  persistently  during  at  least 
ten  months  in  the  year  in  blazing  sunshine,  and,  as  a rule,  he 
is  a very  abstinent  young  man,  and  rejoices  more  in  lemon- 
squash  than  in  whiskey-straight.  He  husbands  his  muscular 
strength  for  the  cricket  field  of  the  morrow  instead  of  lavish- 
ing it  on  the  quadrilles  and  cotillons  of  the  eve. 


Superannuation  is  a burning  question,  and  has  been  one  for 
a lengthened  period  among  the  elementary  teachers  of  this 
country.  At  a convention  at  Chester  the  other  day,  Mr.  Yoxall, 
the  president  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  urged  that 
the  scheme  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  public  education. 
It  was  detrimental  to  education,  he  said,  that  teachers  who, 
in  consequence  of  advancing  years,  were  not  as  efficient  as 
they  formerly  were,  should  still  be  obliged  to  continue  to 
labour  in  the  profession.  These  remarks  are  perfectly  true, 
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and  the  teachers  who  find  themselves  in  such  a predicament 
are  deserving  of  all  sympathy.  It  is  no  easy  task,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  to  teach  the  young  idea  day 
after  day.  The  pity  is  that  there  is  no  means  suggested, 
other  than  superannuation,  for  dealing  with  the  case  on  its 
merits. 

It  is,  we  think,  an  undeniable  fact  that  a certain  prejudice 
against  superannuation  allowances  exists  in  the  public  mind, 
not  necessarily  in  respect  to  teachers,  but  to  the  system 
generally.  We  might  instance  the  superannuation  scheme 
for  the  police.  This  was  a fortunate  stroke  for  “ the  man  in 
blue,”  and  like  a sensible  fellow  he  did  not  forget  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  No  sooner  was  it  lawful  for  a police  officer 
to  retire  on  a liberal  proportion  of  his  pay  after  he  had  served 
twenty-five  years,  or  some  such  term,  than  there  were  a great 
many  vacancies  up  and  down  the  country.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent thing,  both  for  the  men  who  retired  and  also  for  those 
who  remained  ; but  many  of  the  men  who  left  were  good  for 
more  years’  service.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  prime  of  life. 


What  was  the  consequence  ? With  a good  character  from 
the  Chief  of  the  Police,  those  who  retired  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  another  situation,  and  consequently  they  are  now  in 
receipt  not  only  of  their  superannuation,  but  also  a weekly 
wage  besides.  The  remembrance  of  this  fact  does  not  make 
the  tinker,  tailor,  and  candlestick  maker  regard  such 
schemes  for  a particular  class  with  any  marked  degree  of  favour. 
They  do  not  get  any  pension,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  have 
to  contribute,  infinitesimal  though  the  sum  may  be,  to  the 
superannuation  allowances  of  others  who  are  really  under  the 
circumstances  much  better  off  than  themselves. 


To  our  mind  those  who  benefit  the  least  and  suffer  the 
most  from  compulsory  superannuation,  are  those . gallant 
members  of  her  Majesty’s  land  forces  who  have  attained  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  So  soon  as,  from  long  experience,  they  have 
become  thoroughly  able  to  serve  her  Majesty  in  an  active 
capacity,  they  are  ruthlessly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General, 
and  are  then  pitilessly  put  on  the  shelf  with  half-pay,  which 
is  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  are  superannuated  long  before  they  have 
become  even  elderly,  and  are  forced  to  be  idle  when  _ they 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  service  of 
the  Queen. 

The  Horticultural  Exhibition  continues  among  the  favourite 
resorts  in  and  around  London.  The  management  are  con- 
stantly making  changes  that  find  favour  with  their  numerous 
patrons.  The  fruit  show  was  an  excellent  collection,  there 
being  of  grapes  alone  more  than  a thousand  bunches.  The 
show  had  the  support  of  the  leading  growers  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Foley,  Sir 
Joseph  Pease,  and  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  of  Droitwich,  were  among 
the  amateurs  who  carried  off  prizes.  Buffalo  Bill  and  his 
“merry  men  ” are  still  a great  attraction. 


There  is  a person  in  custody  at  Birmingham  charged  with 
causing  the  death  of  another  man.  The  accused  admits  both 
striking  and  kicking  the  deceased.  It  was  the  kicking  that 
caused  instantaneous  death.  A doctor  said  the  unfortunate 
man  had  been  kicked  with  such  force  in  the  chest  that  the 
heart  had  been  thrown  out  of  its  position.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  anyone  in  England  could  be  capable  of  such 
brutality  ; and  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  what  should 
be  the  punishment  of  a brute  guilty  of  such  dastardly  con- 
duct. This  is  not  prejudging  the  case  as  against  the  accused, 
who  will  be  accorded  every  opportunity  of  answering  the 
charge  preferred  against  him. 


JOURNAL. 


It  is  to  be  feared  we  do  not  always  think  of  this  when  we  turn 

a deaf  ear  to  their  importunities.  They  may  seem  somewhat 
troublesome,  but  it  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  they  have 
to  be  about  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve  in  order  to  try  to 
earn  a few  shillings.  It  is  neither  an  easy  nor  an  enviable 
life.  One  thing  that  must  occasion  surprise  is  the  way  in 
which  these  girls  arrange  their  purchases,  considering  the 
absence  of  the  beautiful  from  their  daily  surroundings.  Yet 
their  baskets  always  present  an  appearance  that  tempts  the 
passer-by  as  much  as  anything  to  become  a purchaser. 


Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the  London  flower 
girl  is  her  hat,  which,  it  is  understood,  is  rather  an  expensive 
affair,  costing  from  16s.  5d.  to  a guinea.  It  must  always  be 
of  plush  and  embellished  with  feathers,  if  you  please,  not 
flowers.  There  are  hat  buying  societies,  practically  run  on  build- 
ing  society  principles,  and  the  subscribers  periodically  ballot 
for  their  chapeaux.  Partner,  not  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  is 
responsible  for  the  hat  detail,  while  Self  holds  that  the  slang 
expression  common  among  London  small  boys  “ 1 11  have 
your  hat,”  was  originally  a chaffing  allusion  by  the  irreverent 
street  urchin  to  the  glorified  headgear  of  plush  and  plumes  in 
which  the  London  flower  girl  delights.  She  has  always  had, 
by  the  way,  a constant  friend  and  protectress  in  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. 


The  electric  light  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Guildhall 
Library,  and,  according  to  a statement  in  the  City  Press,  not 
before  it  was  rendered  necessary.  Since  the  library  has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  hours  have  been  extended 
to  accommodate  late  readers,  a great  deal  of  gas  has  been 
necessarily  used,  and  the  result  in  some  cases  is  said  to  have 
been  disastrous.  Occasionally  books  remain  on  the  shelves  un- 
used for  twelve  months  at  a time,  and  when  taken  down  the 
backs  have  dropped  off.  If  it  were  necessary  to  make  a 
suggestion,  we  should  say  that  an  occasional  overhauling 
say  at  the  end  of  every  three  months — might  prevent  such  a 
state  of  things  happening.  The  authorities,  however,  are 
about  to  put  their  trust  in  the  electric  light,  and  for  che  sake 
of  the  books  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  will  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  gas  is  to  crack 
the  backs  of  bound  books ; but  our  libraries  are,  after  all,  in 
better  case  than  those  in  India,  where  the  white  ants  will 
often  eat  up  the  inside  of  a book  from  cover  to  cover,  while  the 
stealthy  auger  worm  drills  a beautifully  symmetrical  circular 
tunnel  through  a complete  set  of  the  British  Essayists  or  the 
“ Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  ” in  twenty-five  vols.  quarto. 


Buxton  has  presented  the  appearance  of  what  Charles 
Dickens  would  have  called  “ a masquerade  dipped  in  ink.” 
The  pageantry  of  woe  was  out  of  compliment  to  the  Rev. 
William  Malam,  M.A.,  the  late  Vicar  of  Buxton,  a pugnacious 
parson  who  so  boxed  the  theological  compass  as  to  preside 
over  three  churches. 


The  rev.  gentleman  is  buried  in  the  old  “ God's  Acre  ” at  the 
mother  church  of  Buxton,  St.  Anne’s,  erected  in  1625.  Parson 
and  “ play-actors  ” sleep  the  last  sleep  close  together.  Plere  rest 
the  Thornhills,  an  old  theatrical  family ; and  here  is  the  grave  of 
John  Kane,  a clever  comedian,  who  was  accidentally  poisoned 
in  1799.  Mr.  Toole,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  theatre  at  Buxton,  gave  a commission  to  have  this 
neglected  tomb  restored,  and  this  has  been  sympathetically 
done,  and  Yorick’s  resting-place  is  visited  by  nearly  every 
theatrical  company  “ on  the  road.”  Kane’s  headstone,  by 
the  way,  faces  all  the  others  in  this  little  Campo  Santo. 


Mr  Montagu  Williams  has  a sympathetic  description  of  An  extension  has  been  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
the  London  flower -sellers  in  this  month’s  part  of  Household  it  being  possible  now  to  journey  from  Baker  Street  to  Verney 
Words  lie  regards  their  life  as  being  a most  laborious  one.  Junction  in  Buckinghamshire,  without  making  any  change  of 
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carriage.  The  new  route  opens  out  to  Londoners  a very 
pretty  and  delightfully  rural  country.  The  new  line  forms  a 
part  of  that  which  is  being  built  to  the  North  of  England. 

The  future  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  regarded 
with  hopefulness  both  by  the  directors  and  the  share- 
holders. At  the  annual  meeting,  a few  days  ago,  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton  spoke  as  one  who  was  still  confident  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking  ; and  Mr.  Bythell,  the 
acting  deputy-chairman,  declared  that  those  shareholders 
who  held  on  would  get  back  their  money  with  interest.  The 
latter  represent  a capital  of  eight  millions,  while  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  has  advanced  three  millions.  Now 
another  two  millions  are  required.  And  the  company  quite 
expect  to  obtain  the  sum  needed. 

The  Picture  Show  at  the  People’s  Palace  is  likely,  judging 
from  the  numbers  who  have  already  visited  it,  to  be  even  a 
greater  success  than  that  of  last  year.  Half  an  hour  spent  in 
watching  the  countenances  of  the  gazers,  and  listening  to 
scraps  of  their  conversation,  will  be  enough  to  convert  the 
most  sceptical  to  the  view  that  art  can  be  appreciated  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  even  at  the  East  End.  That  the  visitors 
are  of  the  respectable  class  is  evident.  Those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  threepence,  or  even  one  penny,  for  admission, 
must  certainly  belong  to  the  plutocracy  of  these  indigent 
districts.  Many  tickets  are  given  away  gratuitously,  and,  it 
is  said,  are  eagerly  sought  foe  by  those  to  whom  the  spending 
of  even  a small  coin  for  amusement  is  well  nigh  impossible. 


A new  magazine,  The  Young  Woman,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
ssued,  for  “ thoughtful  young  women,”  will  start  with  the 
best  wishes  of  the  Duchess  of  Fife  for  its  success.  It  will  have 
many  well-known  writers  among  its  contributors,  and  if  it  is 
carried  out  with  the  same  spirit  and  success  that  characterizes 
that  admirable  journal,  The  Girls'  Own  Paper,  there  should  be 
a prosperous  future  in  store  for  it. 


The  problem  of  “ What  to  do  with  our  boys  ? ” must  have 
been  satisfactorily  solved  to  those  parents  plentifully  endowed 
with  olive  branches,  who  were  present  at  the  lecture  given  in 
Exeter  Hall,  by  Mr.  G.  Wilson  Hall,  on  “ Life  in  Australia,” 
and  by  Mr.  A.  R.  E.  Burton  on  “The  Victorian  Irrigation 
Colonies.”  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  James 
Munio,  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  was  a member  of  the 
Victorian  Parliament  from  1880  to  1892.  He  gave  the 
audience  wide  views  on  men,  manners,  and  life  in  Australia, 
and  having  been  a settler  since  the  very  early  years  of  the 
Victorian  Colony,  he  was  able  to  present  an  accurate  contrast 
of  past  and  present. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lime-light  views,  which 
afforded  an  excellent  idea  of  the  enormous  strides  that  have 
been  made  since  the  days  of  log  huts  and  tents.  The  public 
buildings  are  handsome  in  design  and  solid  in  construction, 
built  not  for  the  present  day  only,  but  for  posterity,  and  by 
the  time  the  much-talked-of  New  Zealander  sighs  over  the 
ruins  of  the  London  of  the  past,  the  cathedrals  of  Australia 
will  be  only  showing  the  mellowing  and  beautifying  influence 
of  the  finger  of  Time.  Wool,  gold,  orchards,  vineyards, 
factories,  and  other  kindred  matters,  were  touched  upon,  and 
created  a most  favourable  impression  on  the  audience.  Mr. 
Plall  paid  a pleasant  compliment  to  Sala’s  Journal,  by 
reading  a considerable  extract  from  its  pages,  which  he 
averred  gave  a truthful  picture  of  the  way  in  which  matters 
Australasian  were  looked  upon  by  the  English  eye. 


Mr.  Burton’s  address  dealt  entirely  with  the  new  Irrigation 
Colonies,  which  have  lately  occupied  so  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Victorian  Government.  Public  money  has  been 
used  largely,  and  by  its  means  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial irrigation,  and  planted  as  orchards  and  vineyards.  The 
fruit  grown  is  mw  forming  an  important  article  of  commerce  ; 


and  to  young  men,  endowed  with  pluck  and  energy,  a career 
is  offered  of  a pleasant  and  profitable  character.  At  the  end 
of  the  lecture  nuggets  of  pure  Victorian  gold,  and  parcels  of 
the  dried  fruit  from  Mildura,  were  distributed  among  a per- 
centage of  the  audience. 


The  Law  Gazette  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  that  well- 
known  advocate,  Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.  Like  his  brother  “silk,” 
Mr.  Finlay,  he  originally  selected  the  career  of  medicine,  and  for 
four  years  he  actually  practised  as  a doctor  in  Kensington. 
His  early  medical  knowledge  was  acquired  at  King’s  College 
Hospital,  close  to  which  have  since  then  been  erected  the 
new  Bankruptcy  Buildings  which  have  now  become  the 
chief  scene  of  Mr.  Willis’s  labours. 


Having  deserted  medicine  for  the  law,  there  came  a time 
when  “ there  was  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Cooper  Willis.” 
We  all  know  what  a tide  “ taken  at  the  flood”  leads  on  to, 
but,  according  to  his  biographer,  Mr.  Willis  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  take  his  tide  “ at  the  ebb,”  and  apparently,  so 
taken,  it  led  him,  as  seems  quite  appropriate,  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court — only  not,  of  course,  as  a debtor,  but  in 
the  far  more  pleasant  and  lucrative  position  of  a leading 
Bankruptcy  advocate. 


Mr.  Willis  is  a clever  draughtsman,  like  Mr.  Lockwood. 
What  a resource  their  sketching  powers  must  have  been  to 
them  in  early  professional  days,  when  they  sat  long  hours  in 
Court  without  the  semblance  of  a brief  to  study  1 


Commenting  on  Mr.  Bodkin’s  appointment  to  be  Junior 
Counsel  to  the  Treasury — as  successor  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Gill — the 
same  legal  contemporary  assures  the  first-named  gentleman 
that  “ if  he  can  maintain  a high  level  of  animal  spirits  and  an 
even  tenour  of  imperturbability,  he  has  a fine  career  before 
him.”  We  hope  so,  Mr.  Bodkin,  in  any  case. 


The  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Buffs  or  East  Kent  Regiment 
will  probably  be  known  in  future  as  the  model  battalion, 
since  it  is  stated  that  the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men 
has  been  of  so  exemplary  a nature  since  they  have  been 
stationed  at  Chatham  that  a memorial,  signed  by  the  Mayor 
and  principal  residents,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  War  De- 
partment begging  that  they  may  be  retained  at  Chatham  for 
a longer  period,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Ireland.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  see  “ Tommy  Atkins  ” thus  appreciated,  and  to  know 
that  in  time  of  peace  he  can  be  as  much  counted  on  to  act  as  a 
good  citizen  as  in  time  of  war  he  has  always  proved  himself 
a brave  and  reliable  defender  of  his  country.  But  when  one 
notes  the  quiet,  orderly  behaviour  of  the  generality  of  sol- 
diers in  our  streets  and  public  places,  one  cannot  but  think 
that  it  would  be  invidious  to  look  upon  the  “ Buffs  ” as  the 
only  model  regiment. 


If  the  Buffs  have  their  stripes,  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers 
have  their  Sprig  of  Shillalagh.  This  is  a monthly  journal, 
admirably  got  up  and  arranged,  and  filled  with  excellent 
reading  matter,  not  forgetting  the  regimental  gossip.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  amusement  and  interest  which  such  a publi- 
cation ought  to  call  forth,  the  wonder  is  that  there  are  not 
more  than  ten  regiments  in  the  service  who  have  a monthly 
magazine  of  their  own.  Among  these  ten  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  principle  of  exchange  prevails.  If  not,  it  ought  to  be. 


The  American  Industrial  Exhibits  in  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  are  worth  going  to  see,  and  already  a large  number 
of  persons  have  responded  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Lawson’s  invi- 
tation. As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  productions  are  most  meritorious. 
The  main  idea  is  to  introduce  American  goods  of  the  kind 
exhibited  into  this  country,  and  find  a market  for  them. 
The  exhibits  have  only  been  on  view  a short  time,  but  the 
result  has  more  than  reached  expectation.  Those  who  have 
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visited  the  exhibition  cannot  help  being  delighted.  What  lady 
could  inspect  the  charming  furniture  in  reed  and  rattan  without 
longing  to  possess  it?  What  business  or  professional  man, 
who  was  shown  the  most  useful,  but  at  the  same  time 
handsome,  desks  in  cherry,  walnut,  and  mahogany,  but  would 
desire  to  have  one  in  his  office  or  study  ? 1 here  is  also 

a bamboo  bedroom  suite — bedstead,  drawers,  chairs,  wash- 
stand,  all  to  match — that  is  a distinct  novelty.  A variety 
of  other  exhibits  also  attract  attention,  the  originality  and 
uniqueness  of  the  design  being  the  characteristic  features. . In 
addition  to  the  goods  themselves,  there  is  also  an  exhibition 
of  the  machinery  with  which  they  are  made,  for  a large 
number  of  persons  this  must  have  a special  interest. 


The  exhibits  will  be  on  view  daily  until  January,  and  if 
they  appear  to  threaten  the  English  manufacturers  with 
rivalry  both  as  regards  freshness  of  design  and  cost  of 
production,  it  should  have  the  wholesome  effect  of  serving  as 
an  incentive  to  still  greater  improvement  in  our  home  pro- 
ductions. 


Toujours  tennis  ! At  Buxton  it  is  tennis  all  the  year  round. 
The  game  is  played  in  summer  shine  and  winter  snow. 
When  it  is  not  chronic,  it  is  acute,  and  always  contagious. 
The  annual  tournament,  open  to  all  comers,  is  a big  fixture, 
but  there  are  smaller  events  of  daily  occurrence.  A score  of 
gravel  and  grass  courts  afford  plenty  of  scope  for  the  popular 
pastime  ; although  there  are  such  amusements  as  boating, 
bowling,  and  rinking,  to  diversify  the  round  of  athletic 
amusements.  Elderly  people  find  recreation  in  the  old- 
fashioned  game  of  bowls,  which  is  played  on  an  emeraldine 
green  enclosed  by  wind-rocked  elms,  which  were  vigorous 
trees  when  the  Armada  was  seen  off  Plymouth,  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  playing  at  bowls,  in  jewelled  hat,  ruff, 
cloak,  and  rapier,  with  other  valiant  captains# 


The  young  are  all  ardent  lawmtennisonians,  who  would 
captivate  the  heart  of  Mr.  J.  Ashby  Sterry,  “ the  Laureate  of 
Frills.”  The  technical  phraseology  of  lawn  tennis  is  peculiar, 
and  not  easily  understood  by  the  uninitiated.  For  instance, 
an  energetic  player  rushes  towards  one  of  the  handicappers, 
exclaiming  loudly,  “ Oh,  Mr.  W , you  are  wanted  imme- 

diately in  the  tent  to  scratch  two  ladies  ! ” “ What  ? ” exclaims 
a dowdy  dowager,  who  is  looking  on  the  game  for  the  first 
time.  The  phrase  is  not  elegant.  It  shocks  her  ancient  notions 
of  propriety.  The  technicality  of  the  expression  is  explained 
to  her,  and  she  starchily  observes  : “ What  next  ? To  speak 
of  ladies  as  if  they  were  racehorses ! ” 


By  the  way,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  level,  and 
the  most  smoothly  shaven  bowling  greens  of  the  old-fashioned 
Kind  in  the  vicinity  of  London  is  at  Lichfield  House,  Rich- 
mond, one  of  the  residences  of  the  accomplished  authoress  of 
“ Lady  Audley’s  Secret.” 


Cheltenham,  where  his  Majesty  George  III.  drank  the 
waters  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  to  be  thoroughly  revived. 
Gardens  have  been  purchased,  and  baths  and  saline  waters 
acquired  by  the  public  authorities,  and  a roving  commission 
is  to  be  sent  out  to  enable  Cheltenham  to  copy  the  most 
attractive  of  the  ways  of  Homburg  and  other  Continental 
pleasure  resorts.  Cheltenham  is  a pleasant  and  inexpensive 
place  to  live  at,  and  a capital  educational  centre.  The 
Cheltenham  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies  are  among  the 
best  in  England. 


Leamington  has  been  called  “ the  Shy  Spa,”  because  it  has 
seemed  to  lack  enterprise  in  keeping  abreast  with  its  rivals, 
Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  Matlock.  The  general  public  appear 
to  visit  the  English  inland  watering  places  with  less 
regularity  than  they  do  seaside  resorts,  and  it  would  seem 
that  such  towns  must  more  and  more  depend  upon  a retired 
resident  population  than  casual  visitors. 
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The  Lancet  has  been  collecting  information  which  these 
sort  of  towms  will  do  well  to  study.  The  leading  medical 
journal  appointed  a Commission,  and  obtained  a report  on 
“ Sanitation  in  Relation  to  the  Law  and  Practice  of  House- 
Letting.”  The  report  advocates  improving  the  sanitation  of 
houses  by  a combination  of  house  agents  and  surveyors,  by 
further  legislation,  and  by  awakening  sanitary  authorities  to 
a sense  of  the  power  already  entrusted  to  them,  and  requiring 
them  to  develop  their  latent  authority  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  Eastbourne  Corporation,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  have 
solved  the  difficulty  by  granting  certificates  to  landlords  if 
their  houses  come  up  to  the  Council’s  standard  of  sanitary 
excellence. 

How  wc  love  the  place  which  has  never  been  spoiled ! 
The  bits  of  old  England  upon  which  the  improver  has  not  as 
yet  laid  his  hand,  where  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary 
for  the  public  weal  to  straighten  the  roads,  to  cut  down  the 
leafy  trees,  and  lay  out  brand  new  pleasure  and  recreation 
grounds  adorned  with  meagre  flower  beds,  dwindling  shrubs, 
and  artificial  lakes.  How  we  turn  from  these  shams  with 
disgust,  and  rejoice  in  a real  bit  of  forest,  a real  country 
road,  a real  old-fashioned  village  or  town,  which  deserted  and 
stranded  by  the  tide  of  popular  favour  in  the  long  ago,  has 
justified  its  survival  by  now  showing  to  English  people  what 
charming  spots  yet  exist  in  their  own  country. 

Just  such  a place  as  this  is  Wells,  a little  seaside  village 
situated  on  that  part  of  the  Norfolk  coast  which  has  broken 
away  from  the  East  Anglian  characteristic  of  flatness,  and 
has  developed  a bold  and  picturesque  cliff  line.  Here,  fa'i 
away  from  the  madding  crowd,  and  the  rabble-rout  of  noisy 
holiday-makers,  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  in  peace  and  comfort, 
for  no  braying  band,  no  Mr.  Bones  or  Sambo,  will  distract  us. 
Close  at  hand,  and  facing  a real  village  green,  is  the  “ Crown 
Hotel,”  the  old  village  hostel,  well  provided  with  garden  and 
bowling-green.  It  has  been  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  one 
family,  the  present  representative  of  which  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  art  of  ministering  to  the  creature  comforts  of  her 
guest,  and  dispensing  a truly  old  English  hospitality  to  all 
who  stay  under  her  roof. 

The  people  of  Inverness  can  scarcely  be  endowed  with  the 
aesthetic  taste  which  desires  to  spread  beauty  all  around,  since 
we  find  that  the  monument  to  theCameronian  Highlanders  who 
died  in  Egypt  is  the  first  adornment  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  town.  The  work,  which  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Wade,  is  to  consist  of  a column  with 
four  bas-reliefs. 


It  has  been  announced  in  some  of  the  French  papers  that 
the  Bishop  of  Verdun  has  bought  the  site  of  the  old  Chateau 
of  Vaucouleurs,  upon  which  he  intends  to  erect  a statue  to 
Joan  of  Arc,  but  according  to  some  authorities  this  is  a matter 
which  would  be  “ more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,”  for  the  manner  in  which  the  bishop  intends  to 
proceed  is  an  act  of  vandalism.  In  order  to  erect  a basilica 
in  memory  of  La  Pucelle , he  proposes  to  utterly  destroy  the 
remains  of  the  royal  chapel  built  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Philip  VI.,  and  which  is  the  very  spot  in  which  Joan 
worshipped.  Self-glorification  seems  more  apparent  in  this 
proposal  than  honour  to  the  heroic  “ Maid.”  No  more  fitting 
memorial  can  be  found  than  the  crumbling  remains  of  this 
old  chapel,  hallowed  by  its  connection  with  her  name. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  William  Crowe,  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Promenade  Concerts,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  to  conduct  the  sixty-four 
pianoforte  recitals  at  the  Musical  and  Ecclesiastical  Art 
Exhibition. 

We  have  received  two  more  donations  specially  mentioned 
as  being  sent  for  our  Children’s  Holiday  Fund  ; so  that, 
although  the  Fund  has  been  closed,  the  amounts  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  proper  quarter.  “ Sad  Puppy  ” sends  3s.  6d. ; 
and  “ Hilda  and  Russell,”  as.  Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


XV. 

T ZEE  IE  VOSGES. 

CoNTREXEVILLE  AND  PLOMBIERES. 

Alas  that  the  season  will  soon  be  at  an  end  when  we  can 
ramble  through  the  picturesque  district  of  the  Vosges,  and 
avail  of  any  one  of  its  many  mineral  sources  to  rid  us  of  our 
rheumatic  or  gouty  companions  and  their  associated  evils.. 

Wonderfully  rich  in  mineral  sources  is  this  Vosges  region, 
for  in  it,  grouped  together,  are  some  most  valuable  medicinal 
waters,  the  virtues  of  which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe. 
Here,  lying  within  a ten  hours’  journey  of  Paris,  and  within 
easy  access  by  rail  from  all  quarters,  lie  Vittel,  Contrexeville, 
Bussang,  Bains,  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  Luxeuil,  and  other 
spas  of  known  efficacy,  if  not  identical  in  effect.  But  there 
is  sufficient  difference  of  chemical  constitution  in  these  various 
sources,  or  in  those  found  at  the  same  locality,  to  stamp  the 
particular  spring  as  specially  suitable  in  one  ailment,  or, 
it  may  be,  as  strongly  contra-indicated  in  another.  Thus, 
while  some  are  more  efficacious  in  affections  of  the 
digestive  organs,  the  stomach  and  liver,  as  the  Source  Salee, 
at  Vittel,  or  the  waters  of  Bourbonne  and  Plombieres,  others 
are,  from  the  iron  salts  and  arsenic  they  contain,  of  special 
service  in  anrnmic  conditions,  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
poverty  of  blood  is  associated  with,  if  not  the  cause  of, 
impaired  digestion  and  dyspepsia.  Such  are  the  ferruginous 
waters  of  Luxeuil  and  Bussang;  while  for  the  large  class  of 
diseases  included  under  the  common  head  of  urinary,  and 
which  embraces  the  kidney  and  urinary  organs  generally, 
Contrexeville,  Vittel,  and  Martigny-les-Bains,  close  to  the 
former  town,  are  more  specially  indicated. 

We  may,  as  an  example  of  Vosges  scenery,  take  the 
description  of  Dr.  Daviller,  who,  writing  of  a walk  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plombieres,  says Follow  me,  and  let 
us  ascend  together  in  the  direction  of  Epinal.  Right  and 
left  are  verdant,  wooded  hills  ; beneath  lies  the  town,  with  its 
elegant  steeple  and  pretty  dwellings  ; to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  is  an  amphitheatre  of  pleasing  verdure,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  houses  hung,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  hills.  In  the  valley  runs  the  line  of  railway,  and  by  its 
side  the  rivulet  of  Eaugronne,  which  rushes  onwards,  gaily 
disporting  itself  among  the  rocks  and  the  flowers.  Casting 
gygs  over  the  view  we  obtain  from  this  elevation,  so 
alive  with  beauty  and  in  itself  so  poetical,  we  forget  for  the 
nonce  the  classic  architecture  of  large  cities,  for  here  in  the 
all-pervading  and  peaceful  silence  we  enjoy  the  stillness  and 
the  total  absence  of  the  noise  and  distraction  of  the  city  ; 
and,  resting,  we  breathe  in  with  delight  the  wholesome  air. 
Or,  if  you  wish,  taking  advantage  of  a fine  day,  to.  set 
out  from  Plombieres  and  make  some  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, take  the  Luxeuil  road  and  visit  the  Val  d’Ajol 
and  its  beautiful  valley  (so  often  visited  during  his  stay  at 
Plombieres  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.)  ; also  seelierival 
and  Remiremont. 

The  former  of  these  is  the  forest  of  that  name;  the 
latter  is  the  curious  old  town,  the  long  double  arcades  in 
which  will  interest  the  visitor,  and  whose  ancient  “ Dames,” 
with  their  Princess  Abbess,  held  seignorial  rights  over 
Plombieres,  a fact  still  commemorated  in  the  avenue 
“ Promenade  des  Dames”  at  Plombieres;  or,  if  you  wish  to 
enjoy  a grander  spectacle  still,  go  to  G6rardmer  and  climb 
the  Schliichte.  And  then,  when  you  have  seen  all  these 
places,  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  you  do  not  declare  that  not 
in  all  France  is  there  any  nook  combining  so  many 
advantages  and  inducements  for  a short  country  visit. 

Contrexeville,  situated  between  Vittel  and  Martigny,  is 
at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Vair,  a stream  which  runs  through  Contrexeville  to  empty 
itself  into  the  Meuse  near  Domremy-la-Pucelle.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  were  much  struck  with  the  scenery  round  Con- 


trexeville itself,  but  within  easy  reach  for  the  pedestrian, 
or  by  carriage  and  rail,  are  many  charming  spots  and 
interesting  relics  in  abbey  ruin  and  ancient  church,  while 
in  all  directions  are  to  be  found  evidences  of  Roman 
occupation,  and  here  and  there  of  Druidical  customs. 
Thus,  the  adjacent  town  of  Martigny  is  within  a quarter 
of  an  hour’s  journey  by  rail,  with  its  Celtic  curios  and  the 
statue  of  that  old  Irish  saint,  St.  Fiacre  (Fiaker),  who,  it 
may  be,  as  patron  saint  of  cabbies  in  general,  left  behind 
as  a legacy  to  the  Irish,  when  he  bolted  from  his  native 
country,  pursued,  like  St.  Kevin,  by  some  pertinacious 
“ Kathleen,”  the  first  design  of  the  far-famed  Irish  jaunting 
car.  And  gay  Vittel  is  only  three  miles  distant,  where, 
apart  from  all  the  historical  and  archaeological  features  of 
interest  that  surround  it,  and  which  spring  out  of  Celtic 
and  Roman  occupation,  and  the  wars  ’twixt  France,  Lorraine, 
and  Burgundy,  grand  views  of  the  Vosges  may  be  had  at 
Lorima,  close  by. 

Contrexeville  has  an  old  reputation,  enjoyed  for  over  a hun- 
dred years,  and  borne  testimony  to  by  many  a learned 
physician,  from  Bagard  in  1760  to  the  present  courteous 
“ medecin-inspecteur,”  Dr.  Debout  D’Estrees.  The  treat- 
ment combines  a course  of  bathing  and  drinking.  The 
water  is  comparatively  mild,  and  can  be  drunk  in  quantity. 
One  is  literally  drenched  with  it,  tumbler  after  tumbler 
disappearing  throughout  the  day,  though,  strange  to  say, 
either  owing  to  the  attendant  exercise,  the  exhilarating  air, 
or  the  effect  on  the  digestive  system,  or  all  three  combined, 
the  appetite  is  increased  and  sleep  is  promoted.  It  is  a case 
of  “ early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,”  for  to  be  “ up  betimes  ” 
to  drink  is  the  rule,  and  six  o’clock  sees  most  of  the  visitors 
in  the  Hotel  de  l’Etablissement  and  Hotel  de  la  Providence 
out  of  doors. 

For  various  painful  and  irritating  symptoms  of  the  gout 
and  “ the  gravel,”  renal  colic,  and  for  those  who  are  threatened 
with  urinary  concretions  or  other  troubles  incidental  to  declining 
years,  we  can  strongly  advise  Contrexeville,  whither  the 
famous  French  operator  for  stone,  Civiale,  was  wont  to  send 
his  patients. 

For  sufferers  of  a different  class,  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
advising  Plombieres.  Here  there  are  six  principal  sources  ; 
we  see  at  once  the  difference  between  the  constitution  of  these 
sources  and  those  of  Contrexeville.  If  we  glance  at  a com- 
parative analysis  of  the  two  waters,  that  of  Plombieres  is 
of  a higher  temperature,  as  high  as  (s.  Vauquelin)  158°  F.  It 
contains  sulphate  of  soda  in  quantity,  free  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  silicic  acid ; also  it  contains 
more  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  lithium  than  Contrexe- 
ville. Everywhere  at  Plombieres  one  meets  evidences  of  the 
Empire  and  the  favour  in  which  Plombieres  stood  with 
Napoleon  III.  He  it  was  who  inaugurated  the  new  baths, 
“ Nouveaux  Thermes,”  directed  the  rebuilding  of  new  streets, 
supervised  the  laying  out  of  the  “ Park,”  and  founded  the 
“ Salle  d’Asile”  and  the  “ Hospice.”  To  Plombieres  he 
came  again  and  again,  and  by  his  presence  and  generosity  he 
made  Plombieres  the  complete  watering  place  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  The  First  Napoleon  and  Josephine  also  took 
the  waters.  While  drinking  is  the  main  part  of  the  system 
at  Contrexeville,  bathing  is  the  rule  at  Plombieres.  The 
warm  mineral  waters  are  used  to  feed  private  swimming  and 
vapour  baths  with  all  the  local  douches  required  in  such  a 
course.  It  is  especially  for  those  nervous  and  neuralgic 
rheumatisms  that  Plombieres  is  of  service,  and  in  those 
gastralgias  which  accompany  these  nerve  storms  in  persons 
afflicted  with  “ nerves.”  So,  the  dyspeptic  woman  who  thus 
suffers  with  pains  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  the 
man  whose  sedentary  occupation  has  induced  a weakened 
digestion  and  all  its  consequent  nerve  ills  and  giddy 
attacks,  and  whose  equatorial  zone  is  unduly  enlarged,  should 
go  to  Plombieres,  where,  in  any  one  of  the  fine  hotels,  he  can 
settle  down  in  comfort,  and  enjoy  himself  in  this,  as 
Dr.  Barney  Yeo  styles  it,  “The  Queen  of  watering  places  of 
the  Vosges.” 


Reflex. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  ON  SUNDAY. 

“Sunday,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “was  a heavy  day  to  me 
when  I was  a boy.  My  mother  confined  me  on  that  day  and 
made  me  read  ‘The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,’  from  a great  part 
of  which  I could  derive  no  instruction.  When,  for  instance, 
I had  read  the  chapter  on  theft,  which  from  my  infancy  I had 
been  taught  was  wrong,  I was  no  more  convinced  that  theft 
was  wrong  than  before  ; so  there  was  no  accession  of  know- 
ledge. A boy  should  be  introduced  to  such  books  by  having 
his  attention  directed  to  the  arrangement,  to  the  style,  and 
other  excellences  of  composition,  so  that  the  mind,  being 
thus  engaged  by  an  amusing  variety  of  objects,  may  not  grow 
weary.” 

Was  it  this  that  suggested  to  Mr.  William  Black  the 
incident  in  “ A Daughter  of  Heth,”  where  the  boys  at  the 
Manse  were  always  given  “ Josephus  ” as  a book  for  Sunday 
reading,  and  evinced  a remarkable  liking  for  one  particular 
volume.  On  examination  it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
glued  the  edges  of  the  volume  together,  cut  out  the  centre 
part,  and  converted  the  tome  into  a capital  box  in  which 
they  kept  their  white  mice. 


A POET’S  PRESCRIPTION. 

A poor  woman,  understanding  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  a 
physician,  and  hearing  of  his  great  humanity,  solicited  him, 
by  letter,  to  send  her  something  for  her  husband,  who  had  lost 
his  appetite,  and  was  reduced  to  a most  melancholy  state. 
The  good-natured  poet  waited  on  her  instantly,  and,  after 
some  discourse  with  his  patient,  found  him  sinking  with 
sickness  and  poverty.  The  doctor  told  the  honest  pair 
that  they  should  hear  from  him  in  an  hour,  when 
he  would  send  them  some  pills  which  he  believed 
would  prove  efficacious.  He  immediately  went  home, 
and  put  ten  guineas  into  a chip  box,  with  the  following 
label : “ These  must  be  used  as  necessities  require ; be  patient 
and  of  good  heart.”  He  sent  his  servant  with  this  prescrip- 
tion to  the  comfortless  mourner,  who  found  it  contained  a 
remedy  superior  to  anything  Galen  or  his  disciples  could  ever 
administer. 

Precisely  the  same  story  is  told  of  Thackeray,  who  left  on 
the  mantelpiece  of  an  indigent  and  invalid  friend  a little 
round  box  full  of  sovereigns,  with  the  inscription : “ These 
pills  to  be  taken  when  required.”  It  was  a plagiarism  from 
Goldsmith,  perhaps ; but  you  cannot  be  wrong  if  you 
imitate  good  things.  We  should  be  never  tired  of  plagiarizing 
from  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Another  instance  of  a similar  kind  is  recalled  when 
a doctor,  who  had  attended  the  patient,  and  who 
was  a peculiarly  gruff  and  ill-tempered  man,  was  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  the  skill  he  had  used  in  pulling  the 
sufferer  through  his  illness.  “ No,  doctor,"  said  the  old 
fellow,  “ ’twan't  you,  and  ’twan’t  your  pills  or  your  potions 
as  have  cured  me ; ’twas  Doctor  Mutton  Chop  as  I have  to 
thank  for  that.” 


AN  ACTOR’S  REQUISITES. 

That  entertaining  and  successful  journal,  Answers , in  the 
conduct  of  which  Mr.  Harmsworth  displays  so  much  ingenuity 


and  ability,  has  given  such  an  excellent  idea  of  the  wants  ol 
an  actor  that,  departing  from  our  usual  custom,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  “ attach  ” it,  so  that  the  many  readers  of  Sala’s 
Journal  may  also  have  the  benefit  of  this  interesting  informa- 
tion : — 

••  it  is  no  sign  that  one  can  act  with  effect  because  he  can  feel  strongly 
and  deeply.  The  best  effects  are  obtained  when  the  actor  himself  is  not 
moved  by  the  emotions  which  he  portrays,  but  only  by  anxiety  and 
enthusiasm  to  move  others.  What  is  required  to  constitute  a good  actor 
has  been  summed  up  as  follows : 

» A strong  physique ; an  unimpaired  digestion  ; a marked  face  ; strong 
features ; a carrying  voice;  a lack  of  real  feeling  and  abundance  of  pre- 
tended feeling ; much  magnetism  ; great  fascination  of  manner ; purity  of 
speech;  elocution  ; a general  knowledge  of  history  ; a good  general  educa- 
tion ; a general  knowledge  of  costuming ; a practical  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  distance ; considerable  business  faculty ; unflagging  industry  ; 
undaunted  ambition ; an  utter  lack  of  sensitiveness ; a capacity  for  taking 
pains  ; an  absolute  and  undisputed  devotion  to  the  theatre  ; an  unwedded 
life ; an  ability  to  distinguish  criticism  from  abuse  or  fulsome  gush ; a 
readiness  to  profit  thereby ; some  genius  at  advertising  ; a quickness  at 
seizing  opportunities ; a knack  of  making  himself  necessary ; a well-defined 
specialty  ; a good  memory  ; quick  study  ; good  luck  ; talent." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  cf  “ quickness  at  seiz- 
ing opportunities  ” was  afforded  the  other  day  at  Glasgow  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  when  a piece  of  the  scenery  fell  in  full 
view  of  the  audience,  and  the  curtain  had  to  be  lowered. 
Coming  before  the  curtain,  Mr.  Roberts  remarked,  “ You  see, 
when  we  come  to  Glasgow,  we  always  bring  down  the  house.” 
The  audience  roared  with  laughter.  It  was  certainly  smart ; 
but,  then,  Mr.  Roberts  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  always 
equal  to  any  emergency. 


CHEATING  IN  SYDNEY  versus  LONDON. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  writing  on  New  South  Wales,  argues 
that  a stranger  is  much  less  likely  to  be  cheated  in  Sydney 
than  in  London,  because  in  the  latter  a shopkeeper  may 
cheat  a stranger  without  his  trade  or  reputation  being  much 
injured  ; whereas,  in  the  former,  everybody  knows  the  eman- 
cipist shopkeeper  to  have  once  been  a rogue,  and  all  are 
accordingly  on  their  guard.  On  his  part  he  knows  that  even 
a mistake  would  be  at  once  set  down  for  a sample  of  the  old 
leaven.  It  is  this  cautious  conduct,  with  assiduity  and  talent 
for  business,  which  has  raised  many  of  them  to  wealth  and 
respectability,  without  the  assistance  of  great  capital. 


SHE  CAME  TO  HELP. 

The  following  sketch  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  Trollope  of  what 
the  Americans  feel  on  the  point  of  getting  good  servants : — 
“ A kind  friend  exerted  herself  so  effectually  for  me,  that  a 
tall  stately  lass  soon  presented  herself,  saying,  ‘ I be  come  to 
help  you.’  The  intelligence  was  very  agreeable,  and  I 
welcomed  her  in  the  most  gracious  manner  possible,  and 
asked  what  I should  give  her  by  the  year.  ‘ Oh,  Gimini ! ’ 
exclaimed  the  damsel,  with  a loud  laugh.  ‘ You  be  a down- 
right Englisher.  Oh  sure  enough  I should  like  to  see  a young 
lady  engaged  by  the  year  in  America  ! I hope  I shall  get  a 
husband  before  many  months,  or  I expect  I shall  be  an 
outright  old  maid,  for  I be  seventeen  already  ; besides,  may- 
hap I want  to  go  to  school.  You  must  give  me  a dollar  and 
a half  a week,  and  mother’s  slave  Phyllis  must  come  over 
once  a week,  I expect  from  t’other  side  the  water,  to  help  me 
clean.’  I agreed  to  the  bargain,  of  course,  with  all  dutiful 
submission  ; and  seeing  she  was  preparing  to  set  to  work  in 
a yellow  dress,  parseme  with  red  roses,  I gently  hinted  that  I 
thought  it  was  a pity  to  spoil  so  fine  a gown,  and  that  she 
had  better  change  it.  ‘ ’Tis  just  my  best  and  worst,’  she 
answered,  ‘ for  I got  no  other.’  This  young  lady  left  me  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  because  I refused  to  lend  her  money 
enough  to  buy  a silk  dress  to  go  to  a ball,  saying,  ‘ Then  it  is 
not  worth  mv  while  to  stay  any  longer.’  ” 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


Travel®  in  Regent  Street. 

1. 

I wish  that  Mr.  Petty  Fitzgerald  or  some  equally  indus- 
trious and  appreciative  commentator  on  what  may  be 
termed  “the  London  of  Charles  Dickens,”  would  devote 
a special  chapter  to  Regent  Street  in  connection  with  the 
frequent  mention  made  of  that  unique  thoroughfare  m the 
writings  of  the  illustrious  novelist.  It  may  be  that  the  task 
which  I suggest  has  been  already  accomplished  ; but  if  such 
be  the  case,  it  has  escaped  my  notice.  I have  very  little  tune 
to  read  new  books,  and  not  half  time  enough  to  read  old 

OI1So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  there  is  no  allusion  what- 
soever of  Regent  Street  in  “Pickwick;  but  Nicholas 
Nickleby  ” is  absolutely  redolent  of  the  street  in  question  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Ralph  Nickleby  lived  in  Golden 
Square ; and  the  interesting  family  of  the  Kenwigses,  with 
Newman  Noggs  and  the  selfish  Mr.  Crowl,  resided  in  what 
Dickens  calls  “ a bygone,  faded,  tumble-down  street,  with 
two  irregular  rows  of  tall  meagre  houses  close  to  the 
Sauare.  The  millinery  and  dressmaking  establishment  o 
Madame  Mantalini,  if  not  actually  in  Regent  Street  was  as 
nigh  to  that  thoroughfare  as  it  was  to  Cavendish  Square  ; but 
it  was  in  Regent  Street  itself  that  Lord  Frederick  Vensopht 
and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  occupied  apartments,  and  sat  down 
to  breakfast  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  after  a riotous 
night  spent,  possibly,  at  the  “ 1 ie  or  at  Lob  Croft  s, 

the  llaymarket.  _ . rTA.  , , 

I have  a peculiar  partiality  for  the  Regent  Street  of  Dickens 
early  novels,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  as  a child  I was 
living  there,  off  and  on,  between  1836  and  1841  ; and  that, 
again,  as  a big  boy,  I resided  there  111  1845.  In  the  first 
year  mentioned,  we  lived  high  up  the  street  nearly  opposite 
Verrey’s,  then,  as  now,  a first-rate  cafe  and  restaurant.  Later, 
we  were  tenants  of  a first  floor  over  a great  drapery  establish- 
ment, Hitchcock’s  by  name— on  the  site  of  whose  premises 
is  now  the  emporium  of  Messrs.  Nicol,  merchant  tailors  of 
“registered  paletot”  renown.  Then  we  occupied  a first 
floor  at  a stationer’s  shop  opposite  Swan  and  Edgar  s ; and 
at  the  stationer’s  I remember  seeing  the  first  batch  of  cheap 
nostage  stamps  that  were  issued.  Finally,  my  latest  remem- 
brance of  Regent  Street  as  a dwelling-place  is  m associa- 
tion with  an  entresol,  in  which  we  lived  for  a short  time  at 
the  time  of  the  railway  mania.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop 
beneath  was  an  old  gentleman  named  Tucker,  who  was  a 
naturalist  and  bird-stuffer ; and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bedrooms  occupied  by  himself  and  his  daughter  and  servant 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  our  own  entresol,  I should  say  that 
every  apartment  and  every  nook  and  cranny  in  that  Regent 
Street  messuage  and  tenement  were  crowded  as  full  as  they 
could  hold  with  the  skins  of  birds  awaiting  their  turn  to  be 
stuffed.  The  ostriches  and  rocs,  the  dodos  and  moas,  were 
kept,  I suppose,  in  the  cellar.  ... 

But  it  is  to  Dickens’ Regent  Street  that  my  mind  most 
frequently  reverts.  Although  Ralph  Nickleby,  and  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk,  the  Kenwigses  and  Newman  Noggs  may 
all  be  imaginary  characters,  I can  remember  hearing  of  real 
flesh  and  blood  usurers,  and  titled  dandies,  and  profligate 
baronets  of  the  period,  who  might  well  have  sat  to  Dickens 
for  their  portraits.  My  mother  knew  very  well  a youthful  gentle- 
man about  town,  who  was  the  very  “ fetch  ” or  “ doi}blf  °j 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht ; and  all  the  episodes  of  West-end 
life  which  Dickens  has  sketched  with  such  wonderfully 
graphic  force— Madame  Mantalini’s  show  room.  Golden 
Square  and  the  slums  round  about  it,  and  especially  the 
bearded,  swarthy  foreigners  who  used  to  hang  about 
the  Opera  Colonnade  and  the  Opera  Box  office  late  m 
the  afternoon  in  the  season  all  remind  me  of  once  living 
types  familiar  to  me  in  my  childhood.  By  the  way,  touch- 
ing those  same  swarthy  bearded  foreign  sauutcrers,  I should 


like  the  fortunate  possessors  of  first  editions  of  Dickens  to  tell 
me  whether  there  has  not  been  a slight  alteration  in  the  text 
of  the  later  issues. 

It  is  a sufficiently  curious  circumstance  that  until  the  day 
before  yesterday  it  happened  that  save  a pirated  American 
copy  of  “ Oliver  Twist,”  with  George  Cruikshank’s  etchings 
vilely  forged,  which  I picked  up  many  years  ago  in  New 
York,  I did  not  possess  a single  volume  of  Dickens’  works ; 
but  having  occasion  to  verify  some  imperfectly-remembered 
passage  in  “ Little  Dorrit,”  not  for  my  own  use  but  for  that 
of  one  of  my  correspondents  in  this  Journal,  and  knowing 
that  there  are  Dickensians  who  are  as  exactly  versed  in  eve^Y 
line  of  the  author’s  text  as  Shakesperians  are  in  that  of  the 
Bard  of  All  Time,  I thought  that  it  would  be  best  to  avoid 
being  hauled  over  the  coals  for  inaccuracy,  if  I were  to  sup- 
plement my  library  at  Brighton  by  a complete  set  of  Dickens. 
So  I sent  for  the  series  in  seventeen  volumes ; the  edition 
which  has  an  Imperial  crown  on  the  cover. 

In  Chapter  the  Second  of  “ Nickleby”  I read  that  “ the  dark- 
complexioned  men  who  wear  large  rings  and  heavy  watch- 
guards  and  bushy  whiskers,  and  who  congregate  under  the 
Opera  Colonnade  and  about  the  box-office  in  the  season  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  when  they  give  away  the 
orders,  all  live  in  Golden  Square  or  within  a street  of  it.”  It 
would  be  as  well  if  the  scholiasts  on  Dickens,  carefully  noted 
the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  since,  in  a few  weeks’  time, 
there  will  be  no  Opera  Colonnade  in  existence  at  all.  But 
it  is  in  another  part  of  this  passage  that  I am  interested 
Trusting  entirely  to  my  memory,  I think,  that  there  were, 
about  1836,  two  opera-box  offices,  one  under  the  Colonnade, 
and  the  other  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  a little  street— I 
should  say  Carlton  Street— the  darkling  shops  on  one  side  of 
which  were  shrouded  by  a colonnade  leading  to  St.  Alban  s 
Place.  This  second  box-office,  which  was  also  a pnnt-shop 
and  a music  warehouse,  was  kept  by  a then  very  well-known 
London  tradesman  called  Nugent;  and  what  1 am  anxious 
that  the  owners  of  first  editions  of  Dickens  should  tell  me  is, 
whether  the  original  text  does  not  run,  “ between  four  and 
five  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Nugent  gives  away  the 
orders  ” If  I am  right,  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  why 
Mr.  Nugent’s  name  fell  out,  or  whether  it  was  purposely 
excised  from  the  text  ? 

From  that  which  I have  hinted  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  plain  to  my  readers  that  I have  known 
Regent  Street  at  its  brightest  on  a great  many  afternoons 
during  a great  many  years.  I was  in  town  about  a fortnight 
since,  and  did  not  fail  to  have  a peep  at  Regent  Street,  the 
beloved,  and  found  it,  at  4 p.m.,  as  bright  as  ever,  although 
the  fashionable  season  had  vanished,  and  it  was  popularly 
supposed  that  nobody  was  in  town.  The  “ Rue  de  la  Paix 
of  London  ” was  densely  crowded,  and  shopping^  seemed  to 
be  going  on  in  the  briskest  way  imaginable.  When  I got 
back  to  London-Super-Mare,  I fell  into  a brown  study  about 
Regent  Street,  and  began  to  consult  a book  bearing  very 
closely  on  Nash’s  architectural  masterpiece  ; but  the  volume, 
the  pages  of  which  I was  very  carefully  conning,  was  neither 
Cassell’s  “ Old  and  New  London,”  nor  Wheatley’s  extension 
of  Peter  Cunningham’s  “ Handbook.”  Upon  my  word,  it 
was  “ Kelly’s  Post  Office  London  Directory,”  for  the  year 
1802  ; and  what  would  not  I have  given  for  a copy  of  the 
Great  Red  Book  for  1836,  in  order  that  I might  find  therein 
a schedule  of  the  shops  which  flourished  in  Regent  Street 
four-and-fifty  years  ago ! 

As  it  is,  running  my  eye  up  and  down  the  seven  columns 
devoted  to  Regent  Street  in  the  “Up-to-Date”  Directory,  it 
strikes  me  that  in  1836-7  Howell  and  James’s  were  flourishing 
as  silk  mercers  and  jeWellers.  St  Philip’s  Church,  of  course, 
stands  where  it  stood  in  my  boyhood  ; but  York  House, 
which  I first  remember  as  a residential  mansion,  called  Club 
Chambers,  is  now  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  Capper 
and  Waters,  shirtmakers  ? Yes,  I fancy,  were  Regent  Stieet 
acquaintances  of  my  childhood.  Swan  and  Edgar,  of  course, 
belonged  to  my  remotest  past.  The  great  firm  is  now  con- 
verted  into  a Limited  Company ; but  I remember  when  there 
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was  a real  Swan  ah  a real  Edgar,  who  enjoyed  well-deserved 
consideration  for  ^6  liberality  in  which  they  treated  their 
employees,  male  nd  female  ; and  I have  a distinct  remem- 
brance of  hearin(ione  summer  evening,  when  all  the  windows 
were  open,  the  ethusiastic  cheering  issuing  from  an  apart- 
ment over  the  ^ay,  after  a dinner  at  which  the  firm  had 
entertained  thqi  assistants.  Sandland  and  Crane,  hosiers, 
very  ancient  aquaintances.  Gaffin  and  Co.,  sculptors,  close 
£o  Air  Street.  Yes  5 there  was  a sculpture  gallery  here  in 
1836-7,  but  I hink  the  then  proprietor  had  an  Italian  name, 
and  the  stoo  in  trade  was  mainly  composed  of  alabaster 
statuettes  an*  vases.  I mind  the  place  well,  for  gazing  one 
day  at  the  statuary  in  the  window,  in  company  with  a beloved 
sister,  there  came  up  to  us  a friend  of  the  family,  one  Mr. 
Thomas  Ftzherbert,  who  told  us  that  William  IV.  was 
dead. 

Field  aid  Co.,  booksellers  and  stationers.  My  mind  runneth 
not  to  tie  contrary  of  there  being  such  a shop  at  the  north- 
east corier  of  Air  Street,  next  to  the  sculpture  gallery.  I 
knew  tie  original  Field  personally.  St.  James’s  Hall  and 
Restaurant  are  comparatively  modern  acquaintances,  but 
Charts  Godfrey  Hall,  Pannuscorium  boot  and  shoe  repository, 
has  been  known  to  me  very  many  years  ; although  I am 
unable  precisely  to  associate  the  name  with  the  Regent  Street 
of  Dicrens.  At  the  corner  of  Vigo  Street,  there  used  to  be  in 
“ Nickeby  ” days  a great  hatter’s  shop,  kept  by  a Mr.  Johnson. 
The  hitter’s  which  has  now  given  place  to  some  other  magasin 
is  deeply  cut  in  my  tablets  of  memories,  inasmuch  as 
Mrs.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse  at 
the  corner  of  Vigo  Street,  kept  a school  in  Golden  Square,  at 
which  ny  sister  was  a weekly  boarder.  On  the  other  side  of 
Vigo  S'reet,  the  Scotch  warehouse  of  Scott  and  Aidie  has  been 
there,  under  some  North  British  name  or  another,  ever  since 
I can  remember  anything.  I am  not  so  certain  about  Farmer 
and  Rogers,  the  Indian  warehouse  ; although  the  firm  are,  I 
should  say,  ancient  denizens  of  the  street  ; but  five  decades 
ago  the  Indian  warehouse  of  my  predilection  was  Holmes’s, 
much  further  up  towards  Oxford  Street.  At  Holmes’s 
nothing  was  sold  but  Cashmere  shawls  of  the  most  expen- 
sive kinds,  and  with  these  shawls  the  shop  window  was  most 
picturesquely  draped:  the  only  other  decoration  being  a huge 
vase  of  Oriental  porcelain,  standing  perhaps  some  four  feet 
and  a-half  high.  I have  in  the  entrance  hall  of  my  flat  in 
Victoria  Street  precisely  such  a vase.  I bought  it  many 
years  ago,  slightly  cracked,  as  a “ bargain,”  and  when  I look 
upon  it  I never  fail  to  associate  it  with  Holmes’s  great  Cash- 
mere  shawl  shop  in  Regent  Street.  Does  anybody  give  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  a Cashmere  shawl  nowadays  ; 
do  any  ladies  up-to-date  wear  a Cashmere,  unless,  indeed, 
they  are  fortunate  recipients  of  the  shawls  which  Her 
Majesty  receives  as  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Rajah  of 
Cashmere,  and  graciously  confers  at  fashionable  weddings  on 
brides  whom  she  delights  to  honour  ? 

A.  Newman  and  Co.,  job  and  postmasters.  I know 
nothing  about  the  present  firm,  but  Newman’s  in  the  days  of 
William  IV.,  I knew  very  well.  We  lived  opposite;  and 
from  an  upper  window  one  morning,  I saw  depart  from  New- 
man’s a yellow  post-chaise  drawn  by  two  grey  horses.  There 
were  two  gentlemen  in  the  chaise  one  of  whom  carried  a 
shallow  oblong  case  covered  with  dark  shagreen.  That  post- 
chaise  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  elopement,  or  a wedding 
breakfast,  or  a setting  forth  on  a honeymoon — it  was  a chariot 
of  death.  I learned  afterwards,  that  the  two  gentlemen 
drove  from  Regent  Street  to  Wimbledon,  there  to  meet  three 
other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  belonged  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  party  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  principals,  two  seconds 
and  a surgeon  ; and  a duel  was  fought  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  left  Newman’s  that  morning  in  the  post-chaise, 
was  shot  to  death. 

How  many  years,  I wonder,  has  Duvelleroy’s  fan  ware- 
house flourished  in  Regent  Street,  at  the  corner  of  New  Bur- 
lington Street  ? I have  no  memory  of  the  time  when  this 
portion  of  the  thoroughfare  was  without  its  emporium  of 
highly  artistic  fans : but  the  existing  M.  Jules  Duvelleroy 


must  be  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  the  ingenious  French  fan 
manufacturer,  who  established  in  London  a branch  of  his 
Paris  business.  In  the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  hard  by  the 
Rue  Vivienn,  there  is  a Duvelleroy,  in  whose  windows,  long 
years  ago,  I have  often  admiringly  gazed  at  fans  painted  by 
such  renowned  artists  as  Gavarni,  Eugene  Lamy,  Gustave 
de  Beaumont,  and  “ Cham.” 

Box  is  in  Regent  Street ; Box  makes  boots.  Must  have 
been  there,  I should  say,  very  many  years ; but  how  many  I 
am  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  determine.  Waugh  and  Co., 
chemists  and  druggists,  take  me  back  for  more  than  half-a- 
century.  Aubert  and  Klaftenberger,  watchmakers.  The 
oldest  of  old  acquaintances.  Was  there  not  in  the  bygone,  a 
little  mechanical  figure  of  a bird  here,  with  jewelled  breast, 
beak,  eyes,  and  claws,  which,  on  being  wound  up,  used  to 
flap  its  wings  and  warble  delightful  melody  ? — the  warbling, 

I apprehend,  being  produced  by  a small  bird-organ  in  the 
interior  of  Dicky.  Quite  as  antique  Regent  Street  acquain- 
tances are  Hedges  and  Butler,  wine  merchants.  I will  not 
be  quite  certain,  but  I think  that  the  premises  in  which 
Hedges  and  Butler  have  been  so  long  installed  were  formerly 
in  the  occupation  of  a Mr.  Joshua,  who  was  a Quaker  and  dealt 
in  groceries  before  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  wine. 

Carlin,  cigar  importer,  very  old  ally  ; but  cannot  remember 
when  he  first  brought  the  fragrant  weed  to  Regent  Street. 
As  for  Ackermann,  print  publisher,  he  has  been  here  ever  since 
1836,  and  very  possibly  an  Ackermann  came  hither  before  I 
was  born.  The  present  Ackermann  must  be  a grandson  of 
rugged  old  Rudolf  Ackermann,  the  large-minded,  strong- 
willed,  persevering  German,  whose  great  art-warehouse  was 
at  the  corner  of  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  where  now  is 
Rimmel’s,  the  perfumers.  Three  of  Rudolf  Ackermann’s 
sons  continued  for  many  years  the  business  in  the  Strand, 
and  they  were  among  my  very  earliest  employers,  when  I 
was  a bit  of  a painter  and  a bit  of  a lithographer,  and  a bit 
of  an  engraver,  and  a bit  of  a “duffer”  at  all  three  crafts 
between  the  years  1847  and  1852.  The  good  old  firm  in  the 
Strand  faded  to  extinction  some  three  decades  ago,  and  shops 
have  come  and  shops  have  vanished  in  Regent  Street  during 
two  generations  ; but  the  Regent  Street  Ackermann  exhibits 
no  signs  of  migration,  and,  humanly  speaking,  may  go  on  for 
ever. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  Cramer’s  music  warehouse  at 
the  corner  of  Conduit  Street.  The  Post  Office  Directory  calls 
the  house  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Co.,  and  clashes  the  firm  as 
musical  instrument  makers — an  announcement  which  at  once 
carries  my  mind  right  across  the  British  Channel  to  Ostend, 
in  Belgium,  and  so  by  way  of  Brussels,  to  a certain  Field 
where,  on  the  18th  of  June,  i8i5>  there  was  fought  a battle 
of  giants,  the  French  Titans  being  led  by  one  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  English  by  a certain  Arthur  Wellesley,  who, 
before  sunset,  managed  to  rout  his  tremendous  foe,  and  in 
figurative  language,  more  popular  than  elegant,  to  “knock 
him  into  a cocked  hat.”  Now,  on  the  Field  of  Waterloo, 
there  is  a very  pleasant  little  hotel,  the  landlady  of  which  is 
an  English  woman,  and  adjoining  is  a most  curious  collec- 
tion of  Waterloo  relics  originally  formed  by  her  ancestor, 
Serjeant-major  Cotton,  who  fought  in  the  battle,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  officiated  as  a guide  to  the  Field.  He 
founded  the  little  Waterloo  Museum,  and  among  the  inex- 
pressibly interesting  mementoes  there  gathered  together, 
which  at  different  periods  have  been  picked  up  on  the  plateau 
of  Mont  St.  Jean  and  thereabouts,  I remember  seeing  an 
instrument  of  military  music — a bugle  or  a trumpet,  I cannot 
exactly  remember  which — inscribed  with  the  maker’s  name, 
“ J.  B.  Cramer.”  That  may  have  been  the  eminent  instru- 
mentalist, Johann  Baptist  Cramer,  who,  born  in  1771,  must 
have  been  some  forty-four  years  of  age  in  the  Waterloo  year. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1828  that  he  established  the  firm  of 
J.  B.  Cramer  and  Co.  in  Regent  Street,  and  in  that  same  year 
your  humble  servant  took  the  liberty  of  coming  into  the 
world.  I shall  have  something  more  to  say  next  week  on  the 
famous  house  of  Cramer.  G.  A.  S. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Oscar  F°rd,  having  recovered  from  a state  of  temporary  Insanity,  finds  that  his  best 
friend,  Herbert  Wayne,  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 
conceal  the  facts  from  him.  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  it  would 
aiPpe?»r7 that  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  Wayne  was  murdered  by  John  Gregory,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  With  a view  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  Ford  endeavours  to  trace  Gregory’s  late  servant  Andrews,  who  has 
lett  his  master,  and  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Ford  has  a dream,  in  which  he 
seems  to  witness  the  tragedy,  and  the  mystery  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
J)  ord  s father  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  Wayne  killed  hunself.  Gregory  visiting 
Ford  s family  again  suggests  that  they  should  return  to  London.  In  town,  Ford  again 
tries  to  Discover  Andrew's  address,  and  fails.  Then  he  meets  Hester  Greythorne  and 
family1  l0Ve  W1'"  °er'  ^Ut  ^esltates  because  it  was  Gregory  who  introduced  him  to  her 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Greythornes. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  wondered  at  if,  at  this  particular 
juncture  of  my  history,  I was  in  a somewhat  unreasonable 
frame  of  mind.  I was  fascinated  by  Hester  Greythorne,  and 
I was  angry  at  the  fascination.  It  was  all  the  doing  of  that 
arch-plotter,  John  Gregory,  and  I now  understood  his  new 
design  only  too  well.  Having  failed  to  drive  me  out  of  the 
country,  he  had  next  planned  to  drive  me  into  society,  hoping 
that  my  mind  would  be  diverted  by  social  pleasures. 

And  this  introduction  of  Arthur  Greythorne  was  part  of  his 
scheme.  He  knew  that  I should,  as  the  common  phrase  goes, 
“ take  to  ” this  young  man  ; he  knew  that  I should  be  pleased 
with  Arthur  s sisters,  perhaps  fall  in  love  with  one  of  them. 
If  he  could  only  be  aware  how  his  scheme  had  succeeded  1 

But  had  it  succeeded  ? That  must  depend  on  myself.  I 
must  not  be  entrapped.  I must  keep  my  heart  free— and'  my 
mind.  I must  allow  nothing  to  divert  me  from  my  purpose. 
I would  not  think  of  Hester  Greythorne  or  of  any  other 
girl — for  the  present. 

How  charming  she  looked  in  her  pretty  and  becoming  river- 
side dress  ! How  sweet  was  her  manner  1 If  I read 
character  aright,  hers  was  simply  perfect — gentle,  amiable, 
keenly  sensitive,  thoroughly  sympathetic  to  my  own  nature. 
I did  not  love  her  yet.  Certainly  not.  Our  acquaintance 
had  been  too  short  for  that.  But  I might  love  her— one  of 
these  days  ; after  my  task  was  accomplished. 

And  so  in  spite  of  myself  my  mind  dwelt  on  Hester  Grey- 
thorne, and  in  imagination  I saw  her  again  and  again  as  she 
sat  under  the  willow  tree  by  the  river-side,  I lying  at  her  feet. 
I saw  the  look  of  sweet  sympathy  in  her  beautiful  blue  eyes] 
and  heard  again  those  few  simple  and  sympathetic  words 
wnen  she  told  me  how  sorry  she  was  for  my  grief. 

But  I must  not  think  of  her— for  the  present.  I must  not 
go  again  to  Willow  Bank — not  just  yet  at  least  ; not  till  my 
work  was  done.  Gregory’s  artful  plot  must  be  frustrated. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  agitated  my  mind  on  the  nmht 
of  my  return  after  that  too  happy  day  by  the  river,  and  I rose 
full  of  courageous  resolve  and  self-denial. 

But  my  firmness  was  sorely  tried  when  I met  my  sister. 

‘ Come  now>”  said  Amy,  directly  after  breakfast,  “ tell'  me 
all  about  it.  How  did  you  get  on  at  Willow  Bank  ? And 
what  are  the  Greythorne  girls  like  ? ” 

I was  forced  to  give  my  inquisitive  sister  a full  and  detailed 
account  of  my  experiences.  At  first  I spoke  briefly,  carelessly 
reluctantly.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Amy.  She  put  questions 
which  I could  not  help  answering,  and  it  was  with  mingled 
pleasure  and  annoyance  that  I found  myself  continually 
referring  to  Hester.  I felt  as  though  I was  under  some  magic 
spell,  and  was  forced  against  my  will  to  talk  of  her. 

Nor  did  it  ease  my  mind  to  notice  the  look  of  concentrated 


attention  with  which  Amy  listened  tomy  praises  of  the 
Greythornes,  and  especially  of  Hester.  Tery  word  I uttered 
evidently  gave  her  intense  pleasure. 

“ What  charming  people  they  must  be’  she  said,  “and 
how  I should  like  to  know  them,  partiiflarly  that  sweet 
Hester  . I must  really  go  with  you  next  tire.” 

. wT  * replied.  “ But  I don’t  propse  to  go  again 

to  Willow  Bank— just  yet.”  & 

“ No  I suppose  not,”  said  Amy.  “ Not  foia  week  or  two. 
It  would  not  do  to  call  upon  them  again  tooSOon,”  so  she 
dropped  the  subject  at  last.  But  not  for  lon^  A^ain  and 
again  during  the  next  few  days,  both  she  an}  my  mother 
reverted  to  the  Greythornes  until,  had  it  not  beei  for  Hester, 
I should  almost  have  hated  their  very  name. 

Were  my  family  in  the  conspiracy  with  Gregor  ? It  was 
not  unlikely.  They  wished  to  divert  my  thoughts, "hough  with 
an  object  very  different  from  his  ; and  what  better  n>.ans  could 
they  have  for  their  purpose  than  associating  me  with^ongenial 
and  amusing  companions  ? 

T1Jen  Arthur  Greythorne  called  on  us  more  than  orr.e,  and 
on  the  third  occasion  brought  one  of  his  sisters  with  hin — the 
eldest,  Clara.  Amy  and  she  soon  became  good  friends. 

But,  former  said  to  me,  “ I am  longing  .0  see 

xicster. 


‘‘I  suPPOse  so,”  I replied  as  carelessly  as  I could;  “she  is 
really  a very  nice  girl.” 

“ And  she  is  so  like  her  brother,  you  say  ? ” observed  Amy. 

What  a pleasant,  unaffected  fellow  he  is.  Oscar,”  sht  added, 

after  a pause  and  in  a low  voice,  “ do  you  notice  any 

resemblance  ? ” 

Amy  had  observed  it  too,  this  likeness  of  Arthur  Gre.thorne 
, j er*  Wayne.  I had  not  directed  her  attention  toit  lest  I 
should  pain  her,  and  for  the  same  reason  I had  said  iothin" 
about  the  similar  resemblance  that  I had  noted  in  Arthur’s 
youngest  sister. 

“Yes,  I now  said,  “ I have  noticed  it,  and  Hestei  Grey- 
thorne too  is  not  unlike  him.  It  is  a strange  coincidence.” 

Amy  was  silent  and  evidently  somewhat  sad.  H;r  eyes 
were  downcast  and  her  mind  seemed  filled  with  painful 
memories.  Then  as  we  both  stood  reflecting,  a sudden  :hought 
struck  me  a thought  which  so  mastered  my  mind,  that  I 
made  an  excuse  to  leave  my  sister  and  ponder  over  it  alone. 

What  if  I were  to  defeat  John  Gregory  with  his  own 
weapons  . Amy  had  already  shown  signs  of  a tender  nterest 
in  Arthur  Greythorne  on  the  score  of  his  resemblance  to 
Herbert.,  Might  I not  with  advantage  encourage  this  feeling? 
How  well  it  would  serve  my  purpose  and  be  at  the  same  time 
to  the  interest  of  my  sister  1 

Arthur  Greythorne  belonged  to  a good  and  well-to-do  family. 
He  was  of  excellent,  of  loveable  character.  He  was  youn^ 
not  yet  one  and  twenty,  and  Amy  was  only  nineteen.  What 
if  an  affection  were  to  spring  up  between  them  ? It  would 
remove  every  fear  I entertained  with  regard  to  John  Gregory  • 
it  would  greatly  diminish  the  force  of  the  motive  I had  for 
investigating  the  cause  of  Herbert’s  death,  and  what  a triumph 
it  would  be  over  that  designing  villain  ! 

What  an  excellent  plan  ! I almost  hugged  myself  at  the 
thought  of  my  own  ingenuity.  I was  becoming  as  crafty  a 
plotter  as  Gregory  himself,  but  in  a good  cause. 

So  I fell  in  more  readily  than  before  with  the  endeavour  of 
my  family  to  become  intimate  with  the  Greythornes.  Amy 
and  I spent  a day  on  the  river  with  them,  and  I enjoyed  the 
visit  much  more  keenly  than  the  first.  They  were  all  charmed 
with  my  sister  and  she  with  them ; and  what  delight  it 
afforded  me  to  see  Amy  and  Hester  walking  up  and  down  the 
lawn  with  their  arms  round  each  other’s  waists  like  affectionate 
sisters  1 

Not  less  pleased  was  I to  see  Amy  and  Arthur  together 
apparently  in  confidential  and  sympathetic  conversation  from 
time  to  time. 

I hen  I had  many  opportunities  of  talking  with  Hestei 
myself,  and  I fell  more  and  more  deeply  in  love  with  her.  I 
made  no  effort  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  master  passion  now 
My  chief  endeavour  indeed  was  to  conceal  my  feeling  lest  I 
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should  disclose  it  prematurely  and  provoke  rejection  and 
disappointment.  Besides,  how  could  I tell  that  Hesters 
affections  were  not  already  engaged  ? I he  thought  was 
torture,  but  I was  bound  to  face  it. 

“ You  seem  a very  united  family,”  I said,  as  we  stood  by 
the  river  watching  a boating  party  who  were,  just  putting  off. 

« Oh  yes,”  replied  Hester,  “ we  all  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether. I don’t  suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  are  any 
sisters  who  quarrel  less  than  we  do.  In  facit,  we  never  quarrel 
at  all  unless  it  is  sometimes  about  something  that  one  wants 
to  give  up  to  the  other.  And  as  for  Arthur,  I am  afraid  we 

quite  spoil  him.”  „ . . , 

“ It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  see  such  family  affection,  I said. 

“ It  is  a state  of  things  that  I can  sympathise  with,  for  no  set 
of  people  could  be  more  attached  to  one  another  than  we  are 

at  home.”  ... 

“ So  I should  think,  to  judge  at  least  from  the  manner  in 
which  your  sister  sounds  your  praises,  Mr.  Ford.  She  seems 
quite  to  worship  you.” 

It  is  very  kind  of  her  to  spesk  so  tvell  of  me*  I 3.m  3.113.10 
I don’t  deserve  it.” 

««  j am  sure  you  do.  I should  think  that  you  are  very 
amiable  at  home.” 

“ That  you  should  think  so  is  more  gratifying  to  me  even 
than  Amy’s  praises.  But  no,  I am  not  amiable.  I don’t 
think  I am  bad-hearted,  but  I am  apt  to  be  irritable  and 
inconsiderate,  and  I often  reproach  myseif  with  the  ingrati- 
tude I show  to  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  me  under 
circumstances  that  I cannot  describe  to  you.” 

“That  shows  that  you  have  a good  disposition.  I think 
nothing  of  a person  who  is  not  a little  naughty  sometimes, 
but  I think  a great  deal  of  one  who  is  always  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.” 

« Then  I am  afraid  1 should  have  many  claims  on  your 
regard,  for  I suffer  keenly  whenever  I give  offence  to  one  I 
love.” 

It  was  a blundering  remark  that  seemed  to  be  pointed  at 
the  sweet  girl  I was  addressing,  and  provoked  one  of  her 
little  passing  frowns.  But  1 soon  brought  in  the  smile  when 
I explained  myself. 

“ That  is  to  say,  for  instance,”  I added,  “ when  I have  told 
my  mother  and  sister,  as  I did  a short  time  ago,  how  bored  I 
was  with  our  country  life,  I instantly  felt  ashamed  of  myself 
on  reflecting  that  that  life  had  been  arranged  by  them  for  the 
benefit  of  my  health,  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice  on  their 
part.” 

“ And  had  you  been  ill  long  ? ” asked  Hester,  in  a tone  of 

genuine  sympathy.  .... 

“Yes,  for  a very  long  time.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  and  I 

am  quite  myself  again.” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  that.” 

Such  personal  chat  as  this  greatly  endeared  this  affectionate 
girl  to  me,  and  I felt  grateful  to  Amy  for  having  spoken 
so  well  of  me.  Her  words  had  evidently  made  a favourable 
impression  on  Hester  Greythorne.  If  only  I could  do  the 
same  good  turn  for  Amy  herself  1 

Fortunately,  as  I thought  it,  I soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  my  wish,  for  Arthur  talked  to  me  about  Amy 
in  a manner  that  gave  me  intense  satisfaction. 

“ I say,  Ford,”  he  exclaimed,  “ what  an  awfully  jolly  girl 
your  sister  is  ! I declare  I like  her  as  well  as  I do  you,  and 
better.  I should  think  she  must  be  very  amiable,  and  all 
that.” 

“ She  has  the  sweetest  disposition  in  the  world,”  I eagerly 
replied  ; “ I never  knew  or  heard  of  a more  perfect  woman 
except  my  mother,  whom  she  closely  resembles  in  every  point 
of  her  character.  Her  affection,  her  delicate  consideration  for 
other  people,  her  exquisite  tact  could  not  be  surpassed.  Then 
she  is  clever,  well  read,  and  accomplished ; but  entirely 
simple  and  unaffected.  You  cannot  imagine  how  good  she  is.” 

Arthur  did  not  for  the  moment  make  any  comment  on  my 
eulogies  of  Amy.  He  reflected,  and,  I was  pleased  to  notice, 
drew  a short  breath,  almost  like  a sigh,  and  then  he  said  : 

“ By  Jove,  Ford,  you  are  a brother  1 ” 


As  we  returned  homeward  in  the  train 
she  thought  of  the  Greythornes. 

“ I think  them  simply  the  most  delightful  people  I ever  met 
in  my  life,”  was  her  gratifying  reply.  “ But  oh,  Oscar  that 
darling  Hester!  She  is  the  very  gem  of  the  family.  What  a 
sweet  girl  she  is,  and  how  shrewd  and  sensible  ! She  and  I 
are  bosom  friends  already,  and  she  is  coming  to  see  us  next 

My  heart  gave  a great  leap  at  this  announcement.  Hester 
going  to  visit  us,  to  be  under  our  own  roof,  perhaps  to  make 
a prolonged  stay,  if  not  on  this  occasion,  at  some  iuture  time 
not  far  distant  ! It  was  a promise  of  heaven. 

But  I felt  that  I must  not  entertain  only  these  selfish 
thoughts.  I must  advance  Arthur’s  interests  and  my  sistei  s 

at  the  same  time.  t 

“ Then,  what  a nice  fellow  Arthur  is,  I said.  “ Do  you 
know,  Amy,  that  is  a man  I thoroughly  like.  If  I have  any 
knowledge  of  character  I should  say  that  he  is  honest  and 
staunch  to  the  backbone.  He  is  very  simple  and  artless  in  his 
manners  and  sometimes  says  indiscreet  things,  but  I shou  d 
think  he  is  of  an  extremely  affectionate  disposition.  Certainly 
his  sisters,  though  they  chaff  him  a good  deal,  seem  to  adore 

him.”  . , 

“ Yes,”  replied  Amy,  in  a tone  touched  with  gravity,  and 
even  sadness,  “ Arthur  Greythorne  is  very  nice.  I like  him, 
and  believe  he  is  all  you  say.  But,  do  you  know,  Oscar,  the 
sio-ht  of  him,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  his  peculiar  manner 
recall  painful  memories  ? You  are  right.  He  is  indeed  very 

like  poor  Herbert.”  _ , , 

The  conversation  was  taking  a distressing  turn  for  both  ot 
us,  and  I did  not  quite  like  the  manner  in  which  Amy  spoke 
of  our  new  friend.  It  puzzled  me.  Was  its  significance 
favourable  to  my  hopes  or  otherwise  ? Would  Arthurs 
resemblance  to  Herbert  draw  Amy  nearer  to  him  or  have  the 
opposite  effect  ? The  question  was  so  doubtful  that  I leared 
to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

And  so  we  spoke  no  more  about  the  Greythornes. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Love  and  Duty. 


Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  discouraging  manner  in 
which  Amy  had  spoken  of  Arthur  Greythorne,  I still  hoped. 
After  all,  I reflected,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
she  would  transfer  her  affections  to  him  at  once.  Her  case 
was  wholly  different  from  mine.  She  had  loved  and  I had  not, 
before  I met  Hester ; and  much  time  must  elapse,  the  old 
wound  must  heal,  before  she  could  love  again.  It  was  no  doubt 
that  consideration  which  had  induced  Gregory  to  absi.ain  from 
pressing  his  suit.  Time,  he  calculated,  would  be  on  his  side. 
Now,  I thought,  it  would  be  on  mine. 

With  me,  as  I have  said,  the  case  was  different,  and  I 
surrendered  myself  entirely,  without  reserve  or  resistance,  to 
the  passion  that  had  mastered  me.  The  more  I saw  of 
Hester  the  more  I loved  her.  And  I had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  her,  of  talking  with  her,  of  studying  her 
character.  Not  only  did  Amy  and  I frequently  visit  the 
Greythornes  at  their  riverside  cottage,  but  Hester  often  came 
to  our  house,  with  or  without  her  brother,  and  sometimes 
stayed  with  us  for  several  days.  She  accompanied  us  to 
parties  and  plays,  she  joined  in  our  evening  “ concerts,”  she 
was  domesticated  with  us  as  though  she  were  one  of  the 
family,  and  I was  often  alone  with  her  in  my  library  and 
elsewhere. 

I may  have  been  a little  tender  in  my  manner  towards  hei  , 
but  the  bashfuiness  of  first  love  kept  me  silent  on  the  secret 
of  my  heart,  and  even  if  she  guessed  she  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  state  of  my  feelings.  But  I could  see  that  she  liked  me, 
and  I dared  to  hope  that  she  would  love  me.  I felt  by  a sort 
of  instinct  that  I had  only  to  open  my  arms  to  her  and  she 
would  fall  into  them  at  once. 

Everything  favoured  our  union.  I have  said  what  Amy 
thought  of  her,  and  I was  sure  that  her  brother  would  be 
rejoiced  if  I were  to  ask  her  hand.  But  this  was  not  all.  It 

was  as  plain  as  anything  could  be  that  my  father  and  mother 
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heartily  welcomed  her  and  were  pleased  at  my  association 
with  her.  And,  what  is  more,  her  own  family  seemed  to 
approve  of  it. 

By  a sort  of  tacit  consent,  whether  at  our  own  house  or  the 
Greythornes’,  Hester  and  I were  allowed  to  sit  together  and 
to  pair  off  together.  We  were  not  “ engaged,”  but  were 
regarded  as  “ courting,”  and  everybody  seemed  thoroughly 
disposed  to  accept  the  position. 

Could  any  circumstances  combine  more  perfectly  to  make 
a lover  happy  ? Surely  it  would  appear  that  the  only  con- 
dition wanting  to  complete  his  felicity  was  the  utterance  of 
those  three  simple  words,  “ I love  you  1 ” But  those  words 
were  not  spoken  as  yet. 

I was  deterred  from  speaking  them,  partly,  as  I have  said, 
by  a certain  feeling  of  shyness  and  hesitation,  which  will  be 
readily  understood  by  all  who  have  loved  in  their  youth,  but 
especially  in  my  case  by  the  demeanour  of  John  Gregory. 

He,  too,  regarded  my  association  with  Hester  with  satisfac- 
tion. I could  see  that  plainly,  though  it  was  but  very  slightly 
indicated.  And  it  was  he  who  had  brought  us  together,  for 
his  own  purposes.  Those  little  unmistakeable  signs  of  his 
triumph  recalled  me  to  myself  and  to  the  memory  of  my 
abandoned,  or  at  least,  neglected  purpose.  I reproached 
myself  with  my  infatuation,  my  weakness,  and  I compared 
my  position  to  that  of  Hamlet  yielding  to  vacillation,  and 
leaving  undone  the  great  task  he  had  set  himself. 

In  my  love  for  Hester  I must  not  forget  Herbert.  I must 
not  allow  John  Gregory  to  accomplish  his  base  ends.  I must 
not  fail  to  protect  my  sister  from  him.  And  yet  I was  doing 
nothing.  No  further  step  had  I taken  in  the  pursuit  of  my 
inquiry.  The  days  slipped  by  in  delicious  association  with 
my  darling,  and  little  by  little  the  desire  to  fathom  that 
dreadful  mystery  grew  weaker. 

I had  decided  that  I could  do  nothing  until  I had  heard 
news  of  George  Andrews  and  could  go  and  seek  him,  but 
“ Mr.  Bob  ” still  remained  silent.  I ought  to  go  down  to  the 
East-end  again  and  question  him  once  more.  And  I intended 
to  do  so  “ to-morrow  ” — and  to-morrow — and  to-morrow. 
But  to-morrow  came,  and  perhaps  Hester  came  with  it,  or 
Amy  and  I were  to  go  to  Willow  Bank,  or  a dozen  things 
happened  to  lull  my  conscience  and  afford  me  an  excuse  for 
abstaining  to  visit  those  squalid  slums  and  come  in  contact 
with  those  coarse,  brutal  people. 

And  I shrank  from  going  among  them.  In  that  state  of 
refined  exaltation  to  which  first  love  lifts  a man,  the  thought  of 
associating  oneself  with  anything  low  and  vulgar,  of  witness- 
ing disgusting  scenes,  of  listening  to  foul  language,  is 
repugnant,  abhorrent. 

But  what  was  I to  do  ? I could  trust  no  one  to  help  me  in 
this  painful  yet  necessary  task  ; I could  take  no  one  into  my 
confidence.  Could  I not  ? Even  as  I faced  this  difficulty  I 
overcame  it.  An  idea  occurred  to  me  ; strange  that  I had  not 
thought  of  it  before  1 

Tom  Carter  1 He  had  proved  a faithful  servant,  and  was 
greatly  attached  to  me.  If  I could  but  get  him  to  act  as  my 
deputy  1 Were  I to  use  him  for  this  purpose  I must  tell  him 
all.  But  could  I trust  him  ? Might  he  not  be  in  league  with 
my  family  to  keep  me  inactive — “ for  my  good  ” ? He  seemed 
an  honest,  straightforward  fellow,  and  I believed  in  him.  At 
least  I was  resolved  to  try  him. 

“Tom,”  I said  one  morning.  “ Come  with  me  into  my 
study.  I want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“ Right  you  are,  sir,”  answered  Tom,  and  he  followed  me 
into  my  private  room  and  I closed  the  door. 

“Tom,”  I said,  “ I believe  you  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  give  straight  answers  to  a question  or  two 
that  I shall  put  to  you.” 

“ I'll  try  my  best,  sir,”  he  replied. 

“ Now,  Tom,”  I asked,  “ in  the  first  place  tell  me  in  what 
capacity  were  you  first  engaged  to  wait  upon  me  down  at 
Fallington,  and  how  did  you  come  to  be  called  in  ? ” 

“ Well,  sir,”  answered  Tom,  “ I’ll  tell  you  straight,  as  you 
say  ; and  I think  I can  do  so  now  without  breaking  no 
promises.  You  see  you  were  lying  ill — just  a little,  as  they 


say,  off  your  nut — and  I was  used  to  deal  with  parties  in  that 
sort  of  way.  I was  attendant  at  a ’sylum  once,  but  left  and 
took  to  private  jobs.  Well,  Mr.  Gregory,  he  come  to  ’ear  of 
me,  and,  finding  I ’ad  a good  character,  he  recommended  me 
to  Mr.  Ford.  That’s  the  whole  story.” 

“ Indeed  ? Now,  Tom,  let  me  ask  you  another  question. 
Was  anything  said  to  you  at  any  time  as  to  something  having 
happened  when  I was  lying  ill  and  unconscious  in  the 
country  ? ” 

“ You  mean  that  affair  down  in  Devonshire  ? Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Gregory,  he  told  me  all  about  it.  He  told  me  as  how  one 
of  your  party,  Mr.  Wayne,  went  and  killed  hisself.’ 

“ And  yet,  Tom,”  I said,  recollecting  a brief  conversation 
which  I have  recorded  in  the  early  part  of  this  narrative, 
“ you  once  denied  that  you  ever  even  heard  of  my  friend  3 
name  1 That  was  a falsehood.” 

“ Right  you  are,  sir,”  answered  Tom,  coolly.  “ It  was  that. 
But,  you  see,  it  was  this  way.  Mr.  Gregory  he  told  me  how 
Mr.  Wayne  was  a great  chum  o’  yourn,  and  how  it  would  just 
drive  you  crazy  again  if  you  heard  of  his  death  when  you 
came  to  your  senses.  So  I wasn’t  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
either  to  the  master  or  the  missis  or  Miss  Amy  nor  anyone 
else,  but  just  clean  forget  all  about  it  and  attend  to  you.  And 
when  you  came  round  I wasn’t  to  say  a word  to  you  about  :t, 
and  I was  to  shut  you  up  if  you  wanted  to  talk  of  it.  Well, 
sir,  you  seem  to  have  got  at  the  fac’s  now,  and  are  easier 
in  your  mind,  so  there’s  no  harm  speaking  out,  specially  after 
what  you’ve  asked  me.” 

“You  have  answered  me  very  fairly,  Tom,  so  far,  I said; 
“ but  I have  another  and  more  serious  question  to  put  to  you, 
and  I must  ask  you  to  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you 
will  tell  me  the  truth.” 

“ I will  that,  sir,”  replied  Tom,  “ and  take  my  oath  on  it 
if  you  like.” 

“ Your  word  is  enough,  Tom.  Now,  you  have  said  that 
Mr.  Gregory  recommended  you  to  my  family.  Tell  me,  have 
you  ever  been  in  his  employment  or  his  pay  ? Are  you  in  his 
confidence  ? In  a word,  do  you  ever  give  him  any  iniorma- 
tion  about  me  or  my  movements  ? ” 

Tom  Carter  received  these  questions  with  looks  of  unboun- 
ded, and,  as  I could  see,  unfeigned,  astonishment. 

“ Lord,  sir  ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ Do  you  think  I’d  be  his  spy, 
or  anyone’s  ? ” 

“ That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,”  I said.  “ I ask 
you  whether  you  have  any  connection  now  with  Mr.  Gregory 
in  relation  to  me.” 

“ Never  a bit,  Mr.  Oscar,  so  help  me  1 I would  scorn  the 
haction  ! ” 

I looked  keenly  at  the  good  fellow,  and  was  convinced  that 
he  was  not  playing  me  false.  If  ever  there  was  honesty  in  a 
man’s  face  it  was  in  his. 

“ Now,  Tom,”  I said,  “ I have  a great,  a terrible  secret  to 
confide  to  you  ; I have  a dreadful  duty  to  fulfil,  and  I want 
you  to  assist  me  in  it.” 

Tom  stared  in  wonder,  but  listened  to  me  with  close  atten- 
tion as  I unfolded  to  him  my  view  of  the  fate  of  Herbert 
Wayne,  and  my  suspicions  of  Gregory  and  his  late  servant. 
I told  him  the  whole  story  of  my  inquiries  and  discoveries ; 
how  I had  succeeded,  and  how  I had  failed,  and  in  what  way 
I wished  him  to  help  me  in  future. 

“ Well,  sir,”  said  he,  “ it  is  a queer  story — so  it  is  ; and  I 
hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it.  That  Mr.  Gregory  should 
have  been  such  a villain — let  alone  his  man — beats  me.  Yet, 
rum  as  the  story  is,  it  don’t  seem  unlikely  ; but  hang  me  ii 
ever  I ’eard  tell  of  such  a dirty  business.” 

I hid  nothing  from  him.  I revealed  to  him  every  design 
and  trick  played  upon  me  by  Gregory.  I did  not  even  con- 
ceal from  him  Gregory’s  proceedings  with  regard  to  my 
sister.  I excited  Tom’s  indignation,  and  it  was  clear  that  i 
had  his  sympathy  and  could  trust  him  with  my  confidence. 

“ It’s  all  right,  sir,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  see  you  through  with 
this.  I’ll  go  down  to  the  “Golden  Ring"  and  look  up 
Mrs.  Bob,  and  leave  her  no  peace  till  I get  out  of  her  what 
you  want  to  know.  Ah  ! when  we  come  to  ’ear  where  we 
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can  put  hands  on  George  Andrews,  I’ll  go  and  look  him  up, 
and  shake  the  truth  out  of  him,  if  I ’ave  to  follow  him  to  the 
end  of  the  earth.  Don’t  you  fret,  sir.  We’ll  find  out  who 
killed  that  poor  young  man,  and  bring  his  murderer  to  justice, 
whoever  he  is.” 

This  was  a great  comfort  to  me,  not  only  because  i:  relieved 
me  of  a painful  and  repulsive  task  and  left  me  free  to  pursue 
the  object  now  nearest  to  my  heart,  but  because  I felt  that 
Tom  Carter  was  likely  to  perform  the  task  to  be  done  more 
discreetly  and  skilfully  than  I could  do  it.  He  was  used  to 
deal  with  rough,  uneducated  people,  and  knew  how  to  talk  to 
them,  and  besides  was  a man  of  ingenuity  and  resource,  as 
well  as  of  indomitable  courage  and  energy.  I could  not  have 
a better  agent. 

So  I gave  rnyself  up  to  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  of  my 
love,  while  persuading  myself  that  1 was  not  neglecting  my 
duty.  The  pleasure  and  the  pain,  I have  said,  for  there  was 
something  of  both  in  my  relations  with  Hester.  I still  hesitated 
to  open  my  heart  to  her,  and  the  sense  of  my  want  of  courage 
was  torture  to  me.  But  there  are  crises  in  every  malady,  and 
love  among  the  rest.  The  disease  takes  a very  sudden  turn 
sometimes,  and  then  comes  recovery  and  health. 

One  day  Hester  and  I found  ourselves  together  in  my 
library.  She  would  often  come  in  to  borrow  a book,  and 
would  stay  for  a chat,  and  no  one  ever  willingly  interrupted 
us. 

We  had  taken  down  several  volumes  and  had  looked  over 
them  together,  but  Hester  was  not  easy  to  satisfy. 

“That  is  so  dry,”  she  said  in  reference  to  some  recent  work 
on  social  economy.  “ I know  I ought  to  read  such  things, 
but  I can’t  get  through  them.  I am  not  so  clever  as  Amy, 
and  am  certainly  the  stupidest  of  my  own  family.” 

“You  are  not  stupid,”  I replied.  “You  are  shrewd  and 
sensible.  You  are  also  honest,  and  are  not  afraid  to  admit 
that  you  do  not  care  for  books  that  you  don’t  understand. 
Some  girls  pretend  to  like  them,  but  don’t  read  them,  and  air 
the  knowledge  they  have  picked  up  about  them  from  other 
people.” 

“ Oh  ! I never  do  that,”  said  Hester. 

“ No,  you  don’t,”  I replied,  “ or  anything  else  that  is  mean 
or  shabby.  You  are  as  candid  and  truthful  as  you  are ” 

I dared  not  say  “ sweet,”  as  I would  have  wished  to  do, 
and  I paused  for  a safer  word.  But  before  J could  find  one 

Hester  said  : 

“ You  praise  me  too  much,  Mr.  Ford.  You  are  alwaysdoing 
so.  You  will  spoil  me  if  you  talk  like  that.” 

“ Nothing  could  spoil  you,”  I cried.  “ You  are,  in  my  eyes 
at  least,  simply  perfection.” 

I spoke  with  ardour  and  something  like  desperation. 

I was  burning  to  say  something  that  should  indicate  my  love, 
and  now  I had  done  it. 

Yes,  she  looked  at  me  and  then  looked  away  from  me, 
with  iiot  blushes  burning  in  her  cheeks.  Her  soft  white 
hand  trembled  on  the  book  she  was  holding,  and  which  I was 
holding  too.  I had  gone  too  far  to  stop,  and  I completed 
what  1 had  begun.  Oh  ! how  easily  it  was  done ! One 
word— her  name — nothing  more. 

“ Hester  ! ” I said.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  addressed 
her  thus,  and  she  knew  what  I meant. 

Then  the  hand  that  was  not  holding  the  economy  book 
stole  round  her  waist,  and  I kissed  her. 

It  was  the  simplest  possible  commencement  for  a wooing, 
but  it  was  enough.  When  an  avalanche  long  growing  is 
about  to  fall,  it  needs  but  a touch  to  set  it  off. 

Never  mind  what  we  said  after  that.  It  was  nonsense 
not  worth  recording,  but  every  word  of  it  precious  to  both  of 
us  all  our  lives. 

(' To  be  continued.) 
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THE  DEATH  OF  RACHEL. 

All  Paris  mourned  when  Rachel  died  on  the  3rd 
January,  1858.  The  celebrated  tragedienne  did  all  that 
mortal  could  do  to  stay  the  hand  of  disease,  but  con- 
sumption, which  had  carried  off  her  younger  sister, 
Rebecca,  laid  its  hold  upon  her,  and  at  the  age  of  37  she  was 
a dying  woman.  Though  she  had  reigned  as  queen  of  her 
art  for  seventeen  years  she  could  not  withstand  the  onslaughts 
of  the  King  of  Terrors.  What  a bitterness  it  was  to  lay 
down  her  life  just  as  the  crown  and  sceptre  were  her  own, 
when  she  was  tasting  the  sweetness  of  those  fruits  which 
she  had  gained  by  toiling  along  an  uphill  and  stony  road, 
and  the  merit  was  the  greater,  the  success  sweeter,  in  con- 
trast to  those  times  when,  ill  clad  and  poorly  fed,  she  had 
sought  the  day’s  scanty  fare  by  her  songs.  Her  means  were 
now  ample,  her  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  while  she  left  assured  for- 
tunes to  her  two  dearly-loved  sons. 

The  shadow  of  a great  grief  had  come  over  these  two 
young  lives  as  it  had  slowly  and  surely  dawned  upon  them 
that  “ Rachel  ” was  leaving  them — not  on  a long  voyage  for 
many  months,  but  for  ever.  Home,  children,  parents,  friends, 
an  adoring  public — each  and  all  would  know  her  no  more. 
Rachel  was  doomed,  and  had  gone  to  Cannes  as  a last 
resource.  No  hope  existed,  either  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  her,  or  her  own.  The  “bitterness  of  death”  was 
passed  when  she  bade  adieu  to  all  she  cared  and  lived  for. 
Accompanied  by  her  sister  Sara,  and  faithful,  loving  Rose,  she 
left  Paris  in  October,  1857,  never  to  return — except  as  dead. 

Poor,  doomed  Rachel ! She  clung  to  life  as  only  women  of 
her  highly-strung,  finely-organised  temperament  can.  The 
thought  of  that  marvellous  power  crushed  for  ever — the  love 
of  her  people,  the  homage  of  kings,  the  compliments  of 
queens,  all  done  with,  filled  her  with  a dumb  despair  which 
nothing  could  assuage.  And  yet  how  infinitely  touching  was 
she  in  her  depth  of  tenderness  and  unlimited  love  for  a life 
worth  living  in  peace,  retirement,  simplicity,  watching  over 
the  good  and  welfare  of  her  adored  children.  Is  it  not  thus 
with  us  all  ? What  we  have  aimeef  at,  lived  for,  worked  up 
to,  that  very  object  will  be  the  instrument  wielded  against  us, 
till,  sore  wounded  even  unto  death,  we  give  up  the  contest, 
or  it  gives  us  up. 

Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  Rachel  became  weaker,  till 
she  took  to  her  bed.  But  not  before  she  had,  in  her  touching 
thoughtfulness,  written  seventeen  notes  of  a line  each  to  her 
dear  ones  in  Paris,  saying  how  wonderful  it  was  she  should 
still  be  living  to  wish  them  all  “luck  and  happiness  pour  la 
nouvcllt  amice."  Tho  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  She 
died,  as  stated,  on  the  3rd  January,  1858.  I quote  from 
Dr.  Tampier’s  words  : “She  expired  at  11  o’clock  at  night. 
She  was  prepared,  and  had  even  made  all  the  arrangements 
for  her  funeral.  At  the  last  moment,  the  suffering  she  was 
enduring  stained  crimson  her  deadly  white  face.  As  the 
voice  of  the  Rabbi  in  the  next  room  reached  her  ears, 
chanting  the  agony  chants,  she  was  still  beautiful,  with  her 
expression  full  of  intelligence,  beaming  with  gratitude  and 
ineffable  tenderness.  No  sooner  had  she  breathed  her  last 
than  the  hitherto  calm  sky  was  overshadowed  by  a cloud. 
It  was  by  the  power  and  momentary  brilliancy  of  the 
lightning ‘that  Mademoiselle  Sara  and  Rose  gazed  on  the 
loved  remains  for  the  last  time.” 

Her  death  put  the  whole  of  Paris  into  mourning.  At  Pere 
la  Chaise,  on  the  Jewish  side  of  the  cemetery,  her  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  beside  those  of  her  beloved  Rebecca.  I 
must  here  contradict  a totally  unfounded  assertion  that 
Rachel’s  eldest  son,  Alexandre,  was  not  allowed  by  his 
father  (Count  Walewski)  to  attend  his  mother’s  funeral. 
This  must  have  left  a sad  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
all  who  have  read  it,  throwing  an  undeserved  aspersion  on 
the  character  and  heart  of  that  father,  one  of  the  most 
generous-hearted  of  men.  The  truth  is,  the  eldest  son  was 
detained  in  Switzerland  by  a severe  fever,  augmented  by  his 
great  and  irreparable  loss.  J.  C. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
cm  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  11  Three  Women" 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest . 


(At  Mrs.  Armful's.) 

Lady  Velvel  : All  my  life  I have  been  told  that  paraffin 
oil  was  a good  thing  to  make  the  hair  grow,  and  now  Mr. 
O.  E.  Horn,  the  well-known  authority  on  hair,  writes  to  say 
it  is  one  of  the  very  worst  things  anyone  can  possibly  use  ! 
Another  of  my  youthful  illusions  swept  away  for  ever  ! How 
well  I remember  that  Kitty  and  I,  wishing  to  experiment, 
tried  the  effects  of  paraffin  as  a hair  restorer  on  a cat  who 
had  gone  prematurely  bald ! So  pleased  were  we  with  the 
result  of  our  experiment  that  Kitty  determined  to  try  it  for 
promoting  the  growth  and  strength  of  her  own  curly  locks. 
She  made  herself  a night-cap,  so  that  the  pillow  should  not 
suffer ; but  alas  ! when  morning  broke  we  saw  to  our  dismay 
that  the  oil  had  found  its  way  not  only  on  the  pillow  case, 
but  right  into  the  pillow.  Oh  ! what  a scolding  we  got  from 
our  maternal  parent,  and  how  ardently  Kitty  wished  she  had 
never  gone  in  for  paraffin  hair  oil ! We  never  tried  it  again. 
But  we  have  both  been  firm  believers  in  its  strengthening 
virtues  if  only  anyone  would  have  the  courage  to  persevere  ; 
and  now  Mr.  Horn  has  crushed  our  belief  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Armful  : He  has  made  such  a complete  study  of  the 
hair,  and  so  thoroughly  understands  the  subject,  that  I am 
quite  prepared  to  believe  his  statement  when  he  says  that 
paraffin  simply  ruins  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  hair.  To 
those  who  may  like  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  human 
hair  and  its  management  I would  recommend  to  their  notice 
Mr.  Horn’s  admirable  little  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Tabinet:  During  my  perambulating  hours  this  week, 
I came  across  what  I consider  a distinct  novelty  in  the  shape 
of  a porcelain  pastry  pin.  What  a boon  I How  clean,  how 
cool,  how  easy  to  manage ! My  considering  cap  was  only  on 
for  a few  very  brief  moments.  I made  up  my  mind  at  once 
to  buy  the  roller,  and  for  the  modest  sum  of  one-and-sixpence 
I became  the  possessor  of  what  I consider  a distinct  aid 
to  pastry-making.  The  name  of  this  treasure,  I am  told, 
is  “ The  Isobel.” 

LadyVelvel:  How  often  we  hear  actors  andactresses  spoken 
of  as  a set  of  very  improvident  folk.  Now,  my  experience  of 
them  is  that  their  improvidence  is  often  nothing  more  than 
kindly  generosity  to  each  other.  A poor  actor  or  actress  out  of 
work  seldom  or  never  pleads  in  vain  to  a brother  or  sister  artist 
for  help  to  tide  over  a bad  time.  They  are  always  ready  to 
help  each  other,  and  rarely  talk  of  their  good  deeds.  Some- 
times the  loan  is  returned  ; often  it  is  not.  They  pay  if  they 
can  ; if  they  cannot  they  do  not  dun  each  other.  The  Royal 
General  Theatrical  Fund  does  more  good  than  the  generality 
of  people  imagine.  They  do  not  boom  their  good  deeds,  and 
consequently  get  little  credit ; but  I know  of  a great  many 
theatrical  families  who  have  been  saved  from  actual  starva- 
tion by  assistance  from  the  fund.  I do  not  believe  there  is  a 
more  generous,  open-handed  set  of  people  in  the  world  than 
those  belonging  to  that  much-abused  profession,  the  stage. 
Sometimes  the  loans  or  gifts  are  very  small  sums,  often  just 
a few  shillings,  or  even  in  some  cases  only  a shilling  or  six- 


pence. Few  people  know  the  extent  of  the  poverty  suffered 
by  unlucky  or  struggling  members  of  a fourth  or  fifth  rate 
provincial  company,  who  are  playing  week  after  week  to  bad 
business.  The  audience  cannot  be  expected  to  know  why 
the  players  are  dull  and  often  shabby  and  wretched  looking ; 
they  only  laugh  at  them  and  condemn  the  “ show  ” as  not 
worth  seeing.  How  should  they  know  that  the  poor  players 
are  often  suffering  from  nothing  else  but  semi-starvation  ? 
Truly  one  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  what  the  other 
half  suffers  ; but,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  it 
is  a fatal  mistake  to  look  poor,  even  if  you  are  qualifying  for 
the  workhouse.  No  one  cares  for  the  acquaintance  of  seedy- 
looking  people.  Poverty  is  a crime  that  few  will  forgive. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Some  weeks  ago  I mentioned  to  a sub 
scriber  that  Miss  Mason,  of  io,  Wellington  Terrace,  Bay9 
water,  had  a number  of  good  water-colour  drawings  for  sale. 
Since  then  she  has  had  such  a number  of  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject from  all  parts  of  England  that  she  has  decided  to  arrange 
with  Mr.  T.  Fall,  the  well-known  photographer,  of  Baker 
Street,  to  exhibit  these  drawings  in  one  of  his  large  reception 
rooms.  Full  particulars  she  tells  me  will  be  duly  announced 
in  our  advertisement  columns. 

Lady  Velvel:  I must  tell  Kitty  and  Frank  to  look  out 
for  that,  for  they  intend  buying  several  new  pictures  for  their 
drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Armful:  By-the-way,  I wanted  to  tell  Kitty  that  I 
have  heard  of  a place  where  she  can  get  good  instruction  in 
German,  French,  and  Italian.  The  Lady  Professors’  Asso- 
ciation, i,  Clarendon  Road,  Notting  Hill,  hold  classes  where 
members  can  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a perfect 
accent  in  speaking  foreign  languages.  The  terms  are  very 
moderate,  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  Will  you  give  her  the 
address  when  you  see  her  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

John  Ridd  (South  Lambeth)  shows  his  confidence  in  woman  (like  a 
sensibl"  man)  by  asking  our  advice  as  to  the  most  suitable  furniture  and 
deqt  Jon,  &c.,  -for  a sitting-bedroom.  First,  we  should  like  you  to  have 
a bright,  cheerful-looking  paper,  say  a soft  green  or  a white  ground  with 
yellow  or  red  flowers.  Have  a mahogany  wardrobe— a large  one- 
opposite  the  fireplace,  and  a sensible  dressing  table  with  plenty  of  drawers. 
A washstand  that  shuts  up  and  looks  mysterious  will  be  better  than 
having  the  usual  marble  top  arrangement,  with  the  jugs  and  basins  always 
in  sight.  When  the  washstand  is  shut  up,  put  a nice  pot  on  it  with 
a plant,  and  one  or  two  books  and  photos — anything  that  can  be  easily 
removed.  We  think  you  will  find  mahogany  more  serviceable  than  any 
of  the  pretty  painted  woods,  which  always  seem  to  us  so  much  more 
suitable  for  a woman’s  room.  Then,  again— we  don’t  wish  to  be  rude— 
men  are  not  as  a rule  so  dainty  in  keeping  furniture  nice  ; that  is  to  say, 
they  sometimes  wish  to  smoke  in  their  rooms,  and  not  being  too  parti- 
cular about  cigar  ends.  &c„  they  soon  manage  to  give  delicately  painted 
furniture  a shabby  look.  Have  the  bed  placed  opposite  the  door  by 
the  fireplace.  Place  a pretty  screen  at  the  bottom,  and  have  a curtain 
over  the  door.  By  the  window  place  the  dressing  table,  and  near  at  hand 
a sofa,  pulled  rather  out  into  the  room.  In  the  other  fireplace  corner 
have  a book-shelf,  and  a nice  comfortable  armchair.  A small  table  close 
by  on  which  you  can  have  your  breakfast  served.  Choose  your  curtains 
to  tone  with  the  colouring  of  your  paper.  Have  a pretty  matting  on  the 
floor,  and  two  or  three  nice  rugs  about  the  room. 

Tyro  (Westmoreland)  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the  best  tooth  powder  to 
use  There  are  so  many  good  ones  in  the  market  that  you  have  given  us 
a difficult  task  to  say  which  is  the  best.  We  think  you  would  like 
Beecham’s  tooth  paste  ; it  is  very  pleasant  to  use.  and  has  a delicate 
perfume  about  it  that  is  exceedingly  refreshing.  You  can  obtain  it,  we 
believe,  from  any  chemist,  or  the  maker,  Thomas  Beecham,  St.  Helens, 
Lancashire.  The  price  of  it  is  is. 

Bride  (Yeovil)  .—You  could  not  do  better  than  get  all  your  linen  from 
Robinson  and  Cleaver  (Belfast).  They  will  send  you  patterns  of 
embroidered  initials,  and  price  list  also.  Quite  plain  letters  are  not  at  all 
expensive,  and  we  should  strongly  advise  you  to  have  everything  marked 
at  the  outset,  especially  as  you  intend  having  such  a quantity  of  nice 
towels,  sheets,  and  pillowcases. 

Distressed  (St.  Albans)  writes  us  a nice  letter,  and  winds  up  by 
asking  us  to  tell  him  of  a reliable  remedy  for  preventing  his  hair 
from  falling  out  in  such  alarming  quantities.  He  says  our  agreeable  chat 
pleases  him.  We  are  duly  grateful  to  our  correspondent,  and  show  oui 
o-ratitude  of  his  appreciation  by  telling  him  that  if  he  uses  Mrs.  Fairbank’s 
?<  Bernhardt  Mixture  ” regularly  for  a few  months,  his  troubles,  as  far  as 
loss  of  hair  is  concerned,  will  be  at  an  eud.  We  have  known  cases  where 
this  mixture  has  produced  the  most  wonderful  results.  Try  it.  I ne 
address  is  16,  North  Audley  Street. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦ 

THE  SPANISH  CUISINE. 

In  performance  of  a promise  which  I recently  gave  to  one 
of  my  readers,  I propose  to  say  something  this  week  touch- 
ing the  cookery  of  that  portion  of  Africa  which  is  said  to 
begin  at  the  Pyrenees.  I mean  Spain. 

The  cookery  of  this  interesting  country  has  often  been  most 
unjustly  disparaged,  but  I hope  to  show  that  the  Dons  can 
dress  a goodly  number  of  dainty  dishes.  I scarcely  think  that 
there  could  be  a more  appropriate  way  of  beginning  a little 
essay  on  Hispanian  cookery,  than  by  glancing  at  the  dietary 
of  Don  Quixote.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  be  accurate  in  this 
respect,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  Spanish  text  of  Cervantes, 
since  most  of  the  English  versions  that  I possess  give 
curiously  conflicting  and  usually  inaccurate  translations  of 
the  weekly  bill-of-fare  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  For 
example,  an  ornately  illustrated  and  quite  “up-to-date” 
edition  of  the  “ Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,”  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  Don’s  hebdomadal  menu. 

“ Soup,  composed  of  somewhat  more  mutton  than  beef,  the 
fragments  served  up  cold  on  most  nights ; lentils  on  Fridays  ; 
collops  and  eggs  on  Saturdays  ; and  a pigeon  by  way  of  addi- 
tion on  Sundays.”  The  Spanish  text  tells  a very  different 
story.  Therein  we  read  that  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Coun- 
tenance fed  on  an  “ olla  ” — which  is  a great  deal  more  than 
a soup,  and  is  in  reality  composed  of  different  sorts  of  meat 
and  vegetables  stewed  together,  and  it  takes  its  name  from  the 
round  earthen  pot  in  which  the  mess  is  usually  prepared.  The 
English  translator  says  that  in  Don  Quixote’s  “ olla  ” there 
was  “ more  mutton  than  beef;”  but  Cervantes  himself  says  just 
the  contrary,  namely,  that  there  was  “ more  beef  than  mutton.” 
Then  the  translator  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  “ fragments  ” of 
the  soup  were  served  up  “cold  on  most  nights.”  He  evidently 
does  not  know  how  to  translate  the  Spanish  word  “ salpicon,” 
which  answers  to  our  “ salmagundi,”  which  last  is  a mixture 
of  chopped  meat,  eggs,  anchovies,  and  red  pickled  cabbage 
You  will  find  a recipe  for  Spanish  “ salpicon  ” on  the  other 
side.  Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  on  Saturdays  the  Don 
regaled  on  “ collops  and  eggs,”  and  in  another  version — a 
very  old  one  which  I have  in  London — instead  of  “ collops 
and  eggs,”  I find  “ gripes  and  grumblings,”  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Spanish  “ duelos  y quebrantos.”  The  English  ex- 
pression is  a slightly  coarse  one ; still  it  comes  nearer  the 
author’s  meaning  than  the  modern  English  version  does. 
These  duelos  y quebrantos  were  the  “ humbles  ” of  animals 
(you  have  heard  of  humble  pie,  have  you  not  ?),  or  else  the 
carcases  of  lambs  and  calves  which  have  died  a natural 
death,  and  were  thus  utilised  for  the  making  of  a modest  stew, 
at  which,  no  doubt,  the  shepherds  and  other  farm-servants 
grumbled  as  sorely  as  English  school  boys  and  school  girls 
grumble  at  what  they  call  “ Resurrection  pie.” 

In  another  portion  of  the  immortal  romance  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  y Saavedra  there  is  a description  of  the  marriage 
feast  of  “ Camacho,  the  Rich.”  The  first  thing  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  Sancho’s  sight  was  a whole  bullock  spitted 
upon  a large  elm.  In  six  huge  pots  around,  entire  sheep  were 
swallowed  up,  and  floated  like  so  many  pigeons.  Hares  ready 
flayed  and  fowls  ready  plucked  hung  upon  the  branches  ; 
infinite  were  the  wild  fowl  and  venison  hanging  about.  Sancho 
counted  about  three  skins,  each  holding  about  twenty-four 
quarts,  full  of  generous  wines  ; hillocks,  too,  he  saw  of  the 
whitest  bread,  and  cheeses  were  piled  up  in  the  manner  of 
bricks.  Naturally,  the  feast  being  a Spanish  one,  there  were 
“two  cauldrons  of  oil,  larger  than  dyers’  vats,”  which  stood 


ready  for  frying  purposes.  There  is  a touch  of  Rabelais  in  the 
whole  chapter  of  the  Nuptials  of  Camacho  ; and  Cervantes  has 
more  than  once  been  accused  of  inditing  in  this  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  a wedding  feast  a sly  satire  on  the  proverbial  frugality  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  the 
occasional  difficulty  which  presented — and  still  presents — - 
itself  to  travellers  in  Spain  of  getting  anything  to  eat  or 
drink  at  all.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  you  can  get  along 
tolerably  well  in  Spain,  when  you  are  travelling  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  if  you  will  only  contrive  to  reach  a village  inn 
at  the  time  of  the  midday  meal,  when  the  standing  dish  is 
the  natural  “ puchero,”  for  which  I have  appended  a recipe. 
If  you  miss  your  “ puchero,”  I am  afraid  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  anything  more  filling 
than  chocolate,  bread,  garlic,  and  grapes. 


RECIPES. 

Simple  Soup  with  Eggs. — This  extremely  primitive  soup  is  made  of 
garlic  fried  in  olive  oil,  or  beef-dripping,  and  moistened  with  beef-stock, 
or,  on  fast  days,  simply  with  water.  Just  before  serving,  as  many  eggs  as 
there  are  guests,  are  mingled  raw  with  the  soup,  which  is  then  boiled  up, 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  served  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 
Or,  if  the  guests  are  exceptionally  fond  of  garlic,  put  in  large  slices  oi 
bread,  to  be  soaked  in  the  soup,  which,  it  will  be  clear  to  culinary  experts, 
bears  a certain  resemblance  to  the  fundamental  seasoning  of  the  Provencal 
Boillabaisse. 

Salpicon  of  Beef. — This  is  a dish  recommended  in  modern  Spanish 
cookery  books  as  good  for  luncheon  or  the  midday  meal;  but  Don  Quixote, 
as  we  have  seen,  enjoyed  his  ‘‘salpicon”  at  supper.  It  is  one  of  those 
cold  meat  salads  which  one  so  frequently  meets  with  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  from  which  English  people  seem  to  have  a strange  aversion. 
A good  Spanish  “salpicon”  is  made  of  slices  of  lean  pork  and  beef, 
thoroughly  well  boiled  and  cold.  Over  this,  chopped  onions  are  plenti- 
fully sprinkled,  and  the  whole  is  accommodated  with  a salad  mixture 
composed  of  a great  deal  more  oil  than  vinegar,  well-seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

Puchero  is  the  Spanish  analogue  for  that  French  " pot-au-feu  ” which 
has  been  so  cruelly  maligned  lately  in  the  “English  Wives”  corres- 
pondence in  a daily  contemporary.  Two  pounds  of  lean  beef  placed  in 
the  stock-pot  with  a pig’s  ear,  the  giblets  of  a chicken — if  you  can  eat 
giblets ; I cannot — six  ounces  of  blanched  ham  or  salt  pork,  and  three 
handfuls  of  well-soaked  “garbanzos,”  or  chick-peas.  Moisten  your  meat 
with  a sufficiency  of  water,  put  your  pot  on  the  fire,  skim  carefully,  and 
when  it  comes  to  boiling  point  set  it  on  the  hob.  Let  it  simmer  for  two 
hours ; then  add  two  leeks,  a bunch  of  chervil,  a little  wild  mint,  and  a 
large  carrot  or  a head  of  cabbage-lettuce.  A large  slice  of  pumpkin,  freed 
from  the  peel  and  seed,  will  be  also  very  succulent  in  the  soup.  At  the 
expiration  of  another  hour,  add  little  pork  sausages,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  " chorizos,”  and  continue  to  simmer.  Before  serving,  pass  the 
soup  through  a sieve  into  a stewpan,  and  then  pour  it  into  a tureen 
Take  the  leeks  and  lettuces,  however,  from  the  sieve,  and  garnish  the 
meat  with  them,  together  with  some  slices  of  fried  toast.  The  soup,  ot 
“ pot-au-feu,”  is  served  in  the  tureen ; and  the  meat,  which  now  cor- 
responds with  the  French  “bouilli,”  is  served  on  a dish  separately. 
“ Puchero  ” radically,  is  the  pot  in  which  the  beef  soup  is  concocted,  and 
preferably  the  pot  should  be  an  earthen  one. 

Mexican  Puchero. — This  does  not  differ  much  from  the  Spanish 
dainty,  save  in  the  circumstance  that  for  the  “garbanzos,”  or  chick-peas, 
are  substituted  “frijoles,”  or  kidney-beans,  with  shining  black  skins;  and, 
again,  the  Mexicans,  who  are  very  fond  of  highly  spiced  dishes,  are  accus- 
tomed to  stew  whole  chilies  in  the  “ puchero.” 

Olla  Podrida. — This  dish  is  more  frequently  spoken  of  than  consumed 
in  Spain,  the  “ puchero”  having  to  a great  extent  taken  its  place  ; still,  the 
first  named  dainty  maintains  a kind  of  prestige,  and  I remember  once,  in 
Mexico,  seeing  an  advertisement  in  a newspaper  announcing  that  “ Un 
Arrogante  olla  ” would  be  ready  at  a certain  “ locanda  ” on  a given  day, 
and  inviting  persons  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  delicacy  to  send  in  their 
names  and  subscriptions  at  once.  Imagine  an  arrogant  stew ! For  such 
a preparation  you  may  use  almost  any  kind  of  meat,  which  must  be  care- 
fully stewed  with  vegetables.  Formerly,  the  " olla  ” was  a poor  man's 
dish,  and  was  sometimes  kept  as  long  as  a West  Indian  pepper-pot ; fresh 
supplies  of  meat  and  vegetables  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Hence 
the  “olla”  or  stock-pot  sometimes  became  "podrida,”  or  unpleasantly 
" high,”  a condition  which  pepper-pot  escapes,  owing  to  the  preserving 
influence  of  the  spices  which  enter  so  largely  into  its  composition. 

Estofado. — Leg  of  beef  is  the  best  meat  of  which  to  make  this  stew. 
The  meat  must  be  cut  in  sufficiently  thick  slices  and  laid  in  the  stock-pot 
with  a seasoning  of  salt  and  laurel  leaves;  then  take  some  bacon,  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin,  cut  into  dice,  which  fry  and  add  to  the  meat.  Mince 
finely  a clove  of  garlic,  which  add  to  ingredients,  and  then  moisten  with 
water.  A little  oil  may  be  added  ; stew  slowly  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  before  serving  ; add  tomatoes  which  have  been  boiled  separately, 
and  which  you  may  stuff  if  you  like. 
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♦ 

D.  H.  A.  (Old  Broad  Street  Hotel)  is  anxious  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  words  that  are  spoken  at  the  end  of 
“ Niobe,”  now  most  successfully  running  at  the  Strand 
Theatre.  I have  not  seen  the  merry  play  in  question,  as  I 
am  not  such  an  ardent  playgoer  in  my  sixties  as  I used  to  be 
in  my  thirties.  Write  and  ask  Messrs.  Harry  and  Edward 
Paulton,  the  authors  of  the  sparkling  comedy,  for  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  words.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  accomplished 
classical  scholars,  and  I believe  they  would  have  written  the 
entire  play  in  the  Hellenic  tongue,  but  that  they  were  well  aware 
of  the  absurd  difference  of  pronunciation  which  exists  between 
“ Greek  as  she  is  spoke  ” at  Athens,  and  “ Greek  as  she  is 
taught  ” at  English  schools  and  spouted — we  can  scarcely  say 
spoken — at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
When  it  dawns  on  the  British  scholastic  mind  that  if  Greek  is 
to  be  understood  when  addressed  to  a Hellenic  lady  or 
gentleman,  it  must  be  such  Greek  the  pronunciation  of  which 
will  be  understood  by  a native  of  Hellas,  then  English  people 
and  Greeks  will  be  enabled  to  understand  one  another  when  they 
interchange  ideas  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  languages  in 
the  world.  “ D.  H.  A.” — he  is  double-barrelled  in  the  way 
of  coupons — also  wishes  to  know  a great  deal  more  about  that 
accomplished  writer  of  fiction,  “ Ouida,”  than  I am  able  to 
tell  him  ; but  I will  ask  my  contributor  “ Nomad,”  who  knows 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Ramee  (“  Ouida  ”)  very  well,  to  give  me 
some  trustworthy  information  about  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  eloquent  novelists  of  the  present  century — nay, 

I have  half  a mind  to  post  a letter  to  “ Ouida  ” at  Florence, 
and  ask  her  to  give  me  a few  hints  as  to  her  individuality. 
She  could  scarcely  box  my  ears  for  my  impertinence  by  post. 

Castor  and  Pollux  (Kensington,  W.)  are  informed  that  the 
only  great  Twin  Brethren  of  whom  I am  aware  are  the  Bohee 
Brothers.  The  late  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  and 
Matthew  Higgins  were  not  brothers,  but  they  were  so  tall, 
and  so  like  one  another,  that  when  they  went  to  see  the  exhi- 
bition of  a giant  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  the  doorkeeper  refused 
to  accept  their  shillings,  saying  that  the  proprietor  of  the  show 
never  took  money  from  professionals.  There  is  also  related 
a capital  story  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  dramatist,  in  connec- 
tion with  two  very  big  Irish  twin  brethren.  They  were  exactly 
alike,  and  Sheridan  Knowles  meeting  one  of  the  twins  in 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  inquired  “Which  of  ye  is  your 
brother  ? ” The  story  is  on  all  fours  with  the  apoph- 
thegm of  the  ancient  Greek  “ Skolastikos,”  who,  meeting 
a twin  who  had  just  lost  his  brother,  asked  him  “ Whether  it 
was  he  or  the  other  who  had  died.” 

A.  E.  Plaister  (Tottenham). — Once  more  I have  to 
inform  my  correspondent  that  no  edition  of  Mrs.  Glasse’s 
“ Art  of  Cookery,”  except  the  first  and  second,  are  of  any 
intrinsic  value.  The  first  edition  is  that  of  1747. 

Makeshift  (Ealing). — Apply  to  the  Society  of  Authors; 
they  will  tell  you  all  about  copyright  in  drawings  and  other 
works  of  art. 

Sister  Annie  (Neivcastle-on-Tyne)  is  very  desirous  to 
procure  a copy  of  a burlesque  poem  on  “ The  History  of 
Bluebeard,”  which  was  published  about  the  same  time  as 
the  “ New  Tale  of  the  Tub,”  and  commenced  thus ; — 

" In  former  times. 

In  the  warmest  of  climes, 

A gentleman  gloried  in  several  crimes. 

Several  crimes  men  thought  he  had  done, 

And  they  thought  that  murder  was  probably  one; 

For  six  of  his  wives  had  got  rid  of  their  lives 
In  the  darkest  of  manners  under  the  sun.  " 

I do  not  know  where  it  can  be  procured,  but  perhaps  some 
of  my  well-read  readers  will  be  able  to  enlighten  “ Sister 
Annie.” 

Dear  Mollie  (Torquay)  is  thanked  for  the  recipe  of 
“ Cornish  Fish  Pie,”  which  I shall  be  able  to  use  ia  Uur 
Cookery  page  later  on. 


A.  S.  (Brixton)  complains  that  he  is  suffering  from  cramp 
in  the  hand,  and  that,  as  he  is  a mercantile  clerk,  this  ail- 
ment is  a serious  misfortune  to  him.  Don’t  try  to  work  with 
a pen,  “ A.  S.,”  it  only  makes  the  cramp  worse.  Get  a Yost 
or  Remington  typewriter  and  play  on  that.  These  machines 
are  the  best  cure  I know  of  for  writers’  cramp  and  scriveners’ 
palsy,  since,  as  every  muscle  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands  when 
playing  on  the  keyboard  is  brought  into  action,  it  follows  that 
the  cramp  cannot  well  gain  a permanent  hold  upon  you  as  it 
does  by  the  holding  of  a pen  always  in  one  position.  W e 
always  use  a Yost. 

C.  Meadows  (Brixton)  wishes  to  correspond  witli  postage 
stamp  collectors  or  others  (with  a view  to  exchanging  or 
purchasing  used  stamps)  in  different  countries  from  which 
the  stamps  are  of  some  value,  such  as  Sandwich  Islands, 
Virgin  Islands,  Nevis,  &c.,  or  any  of  the  Central  or  South 
American  Republics,  and  asks  me  to  kindly  give  a hint  as  to 
how  to  get  into  direct  communication  with  such  parties.  I 
really  cannot  advise  you,  “ C.  Meadows,”  in  this  matter,  beyond 
saying  that,  in  all  probability,  if  you  advertise  now  and  then 
in  our  Wanted  Column,  you  would  soon  get  into  direct  com- 
munication with  stamp  collectors.  A great  number  of  corre- 
spondents have  written  to  me  anent  stamp  collecting  and^  the 
language  of  stamps,  and  one  kind  gentleman  invited  Self 
and  Partner  to  come  down  and  see  his  wonderful  col- 
lection of  postage  stamps ; but  we  really  take  little  interest 
in  old  stamps,  although  we  are  excessively  partial  to 
sheets  of  nice  unused  Queen’s  heads,  fresh  from  the  Post 
Office,  if  sent  to  us  by  kind  friends.  Postal  orders  are  also 
acceptable.  Be  so  kind  as  to  observe  the  new  Postal  regula- 
tion by  filling  in  the  order  with  the  name  of  the  payee,  but 
do  not  add  any  superfluous  matter  about  deferring  the  pay- 
ment until  a given  date.  We  want  the  cash  immediately. 
No  deferred  payment. 

Sabrina  (Roath,  Cardifl),  who  writes  to  ask  me  to  tell  her 
who  will  purchase  from  her  old  postage  stamps,  is  referred  to 
above  paragraph  as  an  answer  to  her  query  ; and  all  other 
querists  who  have  addressed  me  on  the  same  subject  will  be 
kind  enough  to  accept  the  same  reply. 

Workman  (Lower  Broughton,  Manchester)  informs  me 
that  he  has  a small  collection  of  fifteen  of  Stothard^s 
engravings  which  appeared,  in  1782,  in  Harrison  s Novelist  s 
Magazine,  and  he  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  sell  them. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  printsellers  in  Manchester,  my 
friend,  who  buy  good  engravings;  but  failing  your  finding  a 
purchaser  in  the  latter  city,  try  Mr.  Francis  Harvey,  of  St. 
James’s  Street,  London. 

Buy-a-Broom  (East  India  Avenue)  asked  me  some  time  in 
May  to  tell  him  anything  about  the  career  of  an  actress 
named  Miss  Love,  who  was  a popular  favourite  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago  on  the  London  stage.  I could  not 
enlighten  my  correspondent,  but  promised  if  ever  I came 
across  any  information  about  Miss  Love,  that  I would  mention 
her  name  again.  Now  is  the  time,  since  a kind  reader  sends 
me  the  following  communication  : — 

“This  lady,”  writes  \V.  D.  K.  (Edinburgh),  " was  not  the  daughter  ol 
Love  the  comedian.  She  was  born  on  September  ioth,  1S01,  her  father 
being  an  officer  in  His  Majesty’s  service.  Showing  at  an  early  age  con- 
siderable musical  talent,  she  was  articled  to  Mr.  D.  Corri,  and  appeared 
in  the  summer  of  1S17  at  the  English  Opera  House  in  London  as  Miss 
Courtly,  in  the  operetta  of  * Free  and  Easy.'  After  a time,  she  obtained 
an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  and  rose  rapidly  in  her  profession. 
According  to  that  invaluable  work,  ‘ Oxberry’s  Dramatic  Biography,’  she 
was  ‘ one  of  the  most  delightful  actresses  on  the  stage.’  At  page  163, 
vol.  iii. , of  the  said  work,  a long  sketch  of  her  life  is  given,  and  a criti- 
cism of  her  various  parts.  Prefixed  is  a portrait  of  her  in  the  character 
of  Rosanthe.  In  person,  the  lady  was  (on  the  same  authority)  • tall,' 
‘blue-eyed,’  and  had  a ‘beautifully-moulded  figure.’  The  date  of  her 
decease  I have  failed  to  hunt  up.  Planche,  in  his  * Recollections,  vol.  i , 
p.  87,  mentions  that  Hughes  and  Gye  engaged  her  along  with  the  famous 
Miss  Stephens  and  Vestris  to  sing  at  Vauxliall  Gardens,  but  does  not  give 
the  year.  It  must,  however,  have  been  about  1827." 

A.  S.  B.,  Coleshill,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  asks  me  to  state 
that  if  “North  Country  Angler,”  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  will 
forward  his  name  and  address  to  him,  he  will  give  further 
information  as  to  trout  streams  “ down  south.” 
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Tuanita  (Anerley)  asks  me  who  wrote  the  “ Hunchback.” 
Sheridan  Knowles  wrote  it,  dear  lady  of  the  sweet  sounding 


name. 

E.F.C.  asks  me  the  best  way  to  sell  a first  edition  of  Mr.  W. 
Harrison  Ainsworth’s  “Tower  of  London.  This  copy 
was  presented  to  “ E.F.C.’s  ” father,  the  late  proprietor  of  the 
Sussex  Hotel,  Bouverie  Street,  where  the  greater  part  ot 
the  work  was  written  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  the  volume  has 
a note  written  in  it  to  that  effect  by  the  author.  This  book, 

I am  sure,  is  worth  money,  and  I should  advise  you  to  consult 
Mr  Rimmell,  bookseller,  of  Oxford  Street,  and  also  Mr. 
Francis  Harvey,  of  St.  James’s  Street.  Or  you  could  adver- 
tise it  in  the  Athenaum  and  Notes  and  Queries  giving  all 
details,  in  which  case  I think  you  would  receive  good  offers 
for  it.  The  plates  in  “ The  Tower  of  London,”  although  very 
beautiful,  cannot  be  accounted  as  being  in  the  best  manner  of 
George  Cruikshank.  They  are  etched  on  steel,  and  George 
always  etched  best  on  copper.  Moreover,  large  portions  of  the 
skies  and  architectural  details  were  laid  in  by  means  of  an  in- 
genious contrivance  known  as  a machine-ruler,  which  was 
worked,  not  by  George,  but  by  his  brother,  Robert  Cruik- 
shank. Many  thanks  to  you  for  sending  us  two-and-sixpence 
for  our  Children’s  Penny  Fund.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again  telling  me  when  you  have  disposed  of  the  book, 
and  to  whom. 

H.  B.  (Hackney)  feels  much  inclined  to  venture  a small 
amount  of  cash  in  one  of  the  Hamburg  Lotteries,  but  before 
doing  so  would  like  to  have  my  opinion  as  to  the  prudence,  or 
perhaps  the  folly  of  it.  I really  know  nothing  about  any 
European  Lotteries,  “ H.  B.,”  but  I have  no  doubt  they  are 
honest  enough.  In  times  gone  by  I used  to  receive  German 
Lottery  prospectuses,  among  the  prizes  in  which  were  a 
castle  on  the  Rhine  and  the  title  of  Baron.  I still  receive 
numbers  of  similar  circulars  from  Germany,  and  Partner 
confesses  that  she  has  from  time  to  time  dabbled  in  a few 
chances,  but  has  unfortunately  never  won  anything,  it  you 
want  to  go  in  for  a really  first-class  money  raffle,  I should 
advise  the  Royal  Havana  Lottery,  drawn  every  month,  which 
is  a thoroughly  honest  concern.  I am  no  gambler,  though.  1 
should  counsel  you  to  spend  your  money  on  a certainty  and 
leave  Lotteries  alone.  Especially  avoid  American  Lotteries 
in  the  Southern  States,  alias  “ bucket-shop  rackets.  They 
are  confusion. 

Mrs.  P.  (Shepherd’s  Bush).— I think  you  can  procure 
<<  L’Art  d’Accommoder  les  Restes  ” at  Hachette  and  Co.,  18, 
King  William  Street,  W.C. 

Studieux  (Derby  Road,  Melbourne,  Victoria)  had  better 
write  and  ask  Franz  Thimm,  foreign  bookseller,  Brook  Street, 
London,  W.,  to  send  him  out  “ the  best  German  reading  book 
containing  short  anecdotes  in  an  easy  style,  and,  introducing 
idioms  gradually  explaining  each  as  introduced,  that  he  has 
in  stock.  I do  not  know  which  manual  to  recommend  ; but 
whenever  I am  in  doubt  as  to  which  particular  book  is  the 
best  from  which  to  learn  a foreign  tongue,  I state  my  wants 
to  Franz  Thimm,  the  worthy  son  of  a worthy  father,  and  he 
sends  me  the  particular  method  he  considers  the  best.  I am 
always  delighted  to  hear  from  Australasian  correspondents. 

Query  (Brixton)  says,  “ Will  you  tell  me  who  it  was,  when 
accused  of  liking  horses  and  dogs  better  than  men,  answered, 

‘ The  more  I see  of  men,  the  more  I admire  dogs.’  ? ” 1 don  t 
know.  Write  to  Notes  and  Queries.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight,  is  an  exceedingly  genial  personage,  and,  like 
myself,  a long-suffering  individual,  and  really  mourns  when 
he  is  unable  to  reply  to  any  question  put  to  him. 

Editor  (the  Looking  Class,  Savannah,  Geoigia,  U.S.A.) 
wishes  me  to  give  him  the  name  of  some  good  photo- 
engraving or  zinc-etching  house  in  London.  1 can  recommend 
Boussod,  Valadon,  and  Co.,  116  and  117,  New  Bond  Street, 
also  the  Direct  Engraving  Company,  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C.,  and  the  Typographic  Etching  Co.,  3,  Ludgate  Circus, 
. and  the  Art  Production  Co.,  12  and  14,  Clareville  Grove, 
South  Kensington.  I am  glad  to  see  that  Sala’s  Journal 


has  reached  C-eorgia’;  but  I have  only  heard  of  your  illustrated 

Looking  Glass  as  having  “ the  largest  circulation  ot  any 
paper  published  in  Savannah,”  and  should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  will  forward  me  a copy  occasionally. 

James  Eveleigh  Nash  (Edinburgh)  is  kind  enough  to 
send  me  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  the  query  of  J . Dudley 
(Horsebridge) “ Puttyput’s  Protege  ” was  published  in 
1872,  by  Samuel  Tinsley  of  3B  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
price  four  shillings.  A cheaper  edition  was  issued  in  the 
“ Select  Library  of  Fiction”  in  1877.  Chapman  and  Hall 
sold  the  “ Select  Library  ” to  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  who, 
however,  did  not  take  over  “ Puttyput,”  and  the  novel  has 
been  long  out  of  print.  I have  also  received  a postcaid  trom 
Mr.  H.  G.  Churchill,  the  author,  of  “ Puttyput’s  Protege, 
who  writes  from  Algeciras,  Spain.  He  says  : 44  Pray  inform 

your  correspondent  that  on  my  return  to  England  at  the  end 
of  this  year  (after  ten  years’  absence)  I shall  be  pleased  to 
assist  him  in  his  desire  for  a copy  of  the  book  if  he  has  not 
then  succeeded  in  getting  it  through  a second-hand  bookseller, 
the  only  chance,  as  the  third  edition  is  long  out  of  print.  I 
have  a few  of  them  packed  up  and  stored  with  my  furniture 
in  England.” 

C.  H.  R.  (Mildmay  Park).— Sala’s  Journal  not  being  an 
illustrated  paper,  I am  not  prepared  to  receive  and  study  pen- 
and-ink-drawings.  You  should  forward  them  to  Cassell  sort  e 
Daily  Graphic.  As  you  tell  me  that  Mr.  Blackburn  s studio  in 
Victoria  Street  is  beyond  your  means,  try  Hatherley  s School 
of  Art  in  Newman  Street.  I have  often  seen  most  successiu 
black-and-white  drawings  at  that  school,  and  have  heard  ol 
many  of  the  students  making  a mark  in  the  world  as  black-and- 
white  artists.  To  draw  correctly  is  the  first  requirement  re- 
member, and  not  the  shading  and  stippling. 

Restless  Ambition  (West  Smithfield)  is  most  desirous  of 
acquiring  proficiency  in  sketching,  with  a view  to  its  utilisa- 
tion in  active  or  foreign  service,  and  asks  would  it  be  his 
better  plan  to  attend  a special  school  for  the  subject  or  obtain 
tuition  from  some  well-known  journalistic  “ special  artist 
whose  charges  would  be  very  moderate.  Read  what  I have 
said  to  “ C.  H.  R.”  above  about  Hatherley’s.  This  is  all  I 
can  tell  you.  I do  not  know  if  journalistic  “ special  artists, 
give  lessons  in  drawing,  but  Mr.  Melton  Prior,  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  or  Mr.  Sydney  Hall,  of  the  Graphic, 
both  kings  of  their  craft,  would  be  better  able  to  give  you 
advice  upon  the  training  you  need  than  I can. 

Ignorance  (Teddington)  tells  me  that  some  weeks  ago  she 
asked  me  a question  about  King  Cophetua  and  the  beggar 
girl  I have  no  recollection  of  having  received  her  letter, 
nor'ean  I trace  it.  1 presume  that  “Ignorance”  wishes  me 
to  tell  her  the  pretty  legend  of  King  Cophetua  and  the  beggar 
maid.  Thanks  to  the  Percy  Reliques,  I am  able  to  do  this. 
Cophetua  was  an  imaginary  King  of  Africa,  of  great  wealth, 
who  “ disdained  all  womankind.”  One  day  he  saw  a beggar 
girl  from  his  window  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  asked  her 
name  ; it  was  Penelophon,  called  by  Shakespeare  Zenelophon 
in  “ Love’s  Labour  Lost.”  They  lived  together  long  and 
happily,  and  at  death  were  universally  lamented. 

F II  T (Berne).— I would  willingly  dip  into  the  storehouse 
of  my  memory  and  tell  you  the  origin  of  “ the  cockles  of  the 
heart  ” if  it  were  of  any  use  to  dip  there,  m order  to  answer 
your  ’query.  Memory  not  being  gracious  to  me,  I have 
searched  into  my  books  for  you  to  find  the  origin  of  the  saying, 
but  with  no  result  as  yet.  Remember,  however,  that  “ cockle 
means  not  only  a shell  fish  but,  the  herb  “ darnel,  and  also 
“ tares  ” and  that  tares  are  sometimes  burnt  up. 

Smack  and  Slap.— What  is  the  difference,  my  corre- 
spondent asks,  between  “ smack  ” and  “ slap  ” ? She  noticed 
one  day  a case  reported  in  the  paper,  that  a little  girl  stated 
that  “ in  the  morning  So-and-So  4 slapped  ’ her,  and  later  on 
in  the  day  4 smacked  ’ her.”  There  is  practically  no  greater 
difference  between  the  words  “‘slap”  and  “smack,  than 
there  is  between  the  American  term  “ spank,  to  which 
peculiar  ignominy  is  attached,  and  the  Scottish  word  ske  p. 
They  all  hurt.  A’ 
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I think  it  is  about  time,  writes  “Henri  de  Montefort,”  the 
public  were  hearing  what  we  bachelors  have  to  say  about 
matrimony  and  its  kindred  evils.  The  old  maids,  as  they 
style  themselves,  have  been  having  it  all  their  own  way 
lately,  and,  partizan-like,  they  have  treated  the  matter  very 
unfairly.  They  may  say  what  they  like,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  not  one  in  a dozen  of  them  remains  single  from  preference. 
The  fact  is,  they  cannot  get  husbands. 

I am  a bachelor,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  I have  re- 
mained single  because  I could  not  propose,  or  because  I was 
afraid  of  being  rejected.  Even  that  objection  has  been 
swept  away.  We  all  know  that  every  four  years  gives  to 
woman  the  privilege  of  proposing ; and  I know  at  least  two 
ladies  who  where  not  too  modest  to  propose,  as  I was  the 
humble  individual  to  whom  they  offered  their  hands  and 
hearts.  I told  them  both,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  that  I was 
much  obliged  and  very  grateful  for  their  kindness  and 
generosity,  but  I was  not  a marrying  man. 

I am  now  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  as  I have  said,  I 
am  a confirmed  bachelor.  I have  many  strong  objections  to 
matrimony.  When  a man  marries  he  makes  many  sacrifices. 
He  never,  for  instance,  has  the  same  hold  on  his  money  as  he 
had  before.  He  has  his  wife  to  keep  as  well  as  himself,  and 
if  a baby  comes  to  “ bless  ” (?)  the  home  the  wife  makes  him 
nurse  it. 

I remember  hearing  a friend,  who  is  married,  give  his 
experience  in  this  direction.  I never  forgot  it ; and  I should 
say  it  might  serve  as  a wrinkle  to  other  married  men  who  are 
called  upon  to  pace  the  “ quarter-deck  ” of  the  bedroom.  My 
friend,  obedient — as  I am  sure  husbands  always  are — to  the 
peremptory  request  of  his  “ better  half,”  took  the  crying 
infant  from  its  mother’s  arms,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  a cold  December  night,  paced  calmly  up  and  down 
the  bedroom.  He  did  this  for  ten  minutes,  a quarter- 
of-an-hour,  twenty  minutes,  but  still  that  tiny  infant 
continued  to  yell.  It  was  an  irritating,  nerve-distract- 
ing noise,  and  at  last  my  friend’s  imperturbability  gave 
way.  The  strain  was  too  much,  and  at  the  end  of  half-an- 
hour  his  patience  was  completely  exhausted.  Coaxing  was 
of  no  avail,  and  at  last,  in  a temper,  he  sent  the  crying  infant 
out  of  his  arms  on  to  the  bed.  “ You  have  killed  her,”  was 
the  cry  of  the  wife.  “ A good  job  too,”  was  the  retort  of  the 
miserable  husband.  The  drastic  measure,  however,  had 
the  desired  effect.  It  did  not  kill  the  child,  because  that 
child  is  now  a happy  school  girl ; but  it  stopped  the  crying. 
There  was  no  more  screaming  that  night.  I mention  the 
incident  as  illustrating  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  being 
married. 

Again,  there  is  always  the  fear  that  the  wife  you  take  may 
be  stronger-willed  than  yourself.  When  such  is  the  case,  I 
say,  heaven  pity  the  poor  husband  ! I have  one  poor  friend 
who  has  to  obey  his  wife.  It  is  only  about  two  years  since 
he  married,  but  he  was  always  a meek,  gentle  young  fellow, 
and  it  did  not  take  his  wife  long  to  find  that  out.  I often 
feel  sorry  for  him.  He  is  packed  off  every  day  into  some 
remote  corner  of  the  house,  whence  he  seldom  emerges  until 
night,  unless  he  is  wanted  to  go  on  an  errand.  He  cannot  go 
anywhere  without  his  wife’s  express  permission,  and  then  he 
has  to  be  in  punctually  at  nine  o’clock.  If  he  is  any  later 
he  has  to  forfeit  his  supper.  One  day  I met  him  in  the 
street,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  where  he  had 
been.  In  a low  piping  voice  he  replied  that  he  was  getting 
on  pretty  well,  considering.  He  had  just  been  for  a half-penny- 
worth of  salt  for  the  missus.  I invited  him  to  have  a glass  of 
sherbert.  He  shook  his  head  sadly  and  declined  ; he  was 
afraid  the  missus  would  come  after  him. 

No ; I shall  never  marry.  Marriage,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
species  of  insanity,  and  any  man  who  so  far  forgets  himself 
as  to  be  lured  into  the  matrimonial  net  is  truly  to  be  pitied. 

[Although  we  give  publicity  to  the  views  of  our  correspond- 
ent, it  must  not  be  assumed  for  one  moment  that  we  endorse 
them. — Self  and  Partner.]  _ 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands ) in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  omd  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

((  This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  fro m 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  luesday  midnight. 


TRY  JT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  ns  n Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  ( House  hold)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 

For  Indigestion  \ 

If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi-  «* 
gestion,  or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness,  £ 
Guy’s  Tonic  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour  £ 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the  »* 
blessings  which  follow  good  digestion.  £ 

Every  chemist  has  it — good  reports  £ 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily  »» 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its  j) 
value.  .a 

• When  will  you  begin  to  let  it  help  you?  £ 


Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : “ I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors’  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 
for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.  I must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference  — the  depression 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much 
better  ; in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.”  £ 

* 

* 

Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  2s.  9d.  per  £ 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price  by  5 
Guy’s  Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C.  > 

TOOLE’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45, 

J.  M.  Barrie's  new  Comic  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  WALKER,  LONDON. 
Preceded  at  8 by  DAISY'S  ESCAPE.  Doors  open  at  7.30.  Box  Offioe  open 
10  to  5.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  2.  Doors  open  at  1.80. 
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A GOOSE  AND  A GANDER. 

(A  FANCIFUL  SKETCH.) 

By  NOMAD. 

Author  0/  “ The  Milroys,”  “ A Railway  Foundling,” 
“ Holly,”  Etc.,  Etc. 


A goose  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a simple,  credulous, 
rather  fool  of  a bird — and  so  are  some  women. 

A gander  is  as  generally  allowed  to  be  a self-sufficient, 
consequential,  rather  egregious  ass  of  a bird — and  so  are  some 
men. 

For  myself,  I am  only  a bit  of  still  life,  just  a bit  of  petri- 
fied wood ; not  even  an  oolite  or  a dolomite,  or  any  other 
“ ite  ” interesting  enough  to  fix  me  as  a speciality  in  the  eyes 
of  any  human  fossil,  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  learned 
and  ponderous  bodies  banded  together  in  the  great  and 
absorbing  theme  of  antiquarian  research. 

I am  just  merely  a scrap  of  odd  shaped  wood,  petrified  by 
natural  causes  into  a thing  of  no  value  beyond  being  queer. 

But  I once  excited  sufficient  interest  to  be  picked  up  on  a 
lonely  sea  beach  by  a sweet,  fair,  too-believing  human  goose, 
and  I was  handed  by  her  to  her  companion,  a black-coated 
gander  for  him  to  inspect  because  of  my  twisted,  curious 
shape. 

He  idly  placed  me  in  the  deep  pocket  of  his  coat — a very 
extra  long  tailed  garment  it  was,  because — just  a whisper — 
this  gander  was  not  of  the  Established  Church,  although  he 
was  wont  to  quawk  grandiloquently  of  “my  church,”  or  of 
“my  people." 

Excuse  this  discursiveness.  On  being  taken  afterwards 
from  this  dark  receptacle,  I was  as  idly  deposited  on  the 
narrow  mantelshelf  of  a grubby  little  room,  known  in  the  small 
mean  household  as  “ master’s  study.”  There,  from  some  un- 
explained cause,  since  many  other  articles  of  more  pretentions 
have  come,  had  their  day,  and  departed,  I remained  intact. 
Perhaps  I was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  removing.  From 
this  insignificance  I held  my  post  of  vantage,  whence  I saw 
many  strange  and  perplexing  things. 

The  small  bare  room  is  at  its  best  late  one  November  after- 
noon, but  I am  too  dazed  and  confused  by  a scene  I have 
just  witnessed,  and  too  tormented  and  puzzled  by  the  recur- 
rence of  a queer  word  that  has  been  used  in  it — a word  that 
has  struck  a forgotten  chord  in  my  memory — to  note  how  the 
firelight  is  dancing  in  bright  fitful  gleams  about  the  shabby, 
worn  furniture,  and  making  the  commonplace  pictures  and 
rows  of  books  look  homely  and  inviting,  if  not  exactly  hand- 
some or  imposing.  What  have  I seen  ? 

This — my  gander  in  close,  very  close,  conversation  with 

good-looking,  discontented  Mrs. . Oh  ! what  would  her 

husband,  the  cantankerous,  over-bearing  deacon  say,  could  he 
have  heard  his  especial  goose  pouring  out  the  tale  of  his 
delinquencies  and  her  own  woes  to  elicit  the  sympathy  of  my 
especial  gander  ? 

I tried  to  blink  the  dust  from  my  notched  and  rugged  sur- 
face that  I might  see  more  distinctly ; hear  more  correctly  as 
her  voice  rose  to  a higher  pitch,  and  his  sank  to  a cautious 
note,  “ Hush  ! ” — and  his  arm  is  about  her  waist — uthis  is  a 
deficiency  ” when  a sharp  shock  seized  me — that  is  the  queer 
word  which  bothered  me  so — “ we  all  experince,  my  dearest 
friend,  for  you  are  very  dear  to  me.”  Here  I only  seemed  to 
see  one  head  on  the  two  bodies,  which  had  a peculiar  effect 
upon  me  ; I grew  stunned  and  bewildered.  “ Believe  me  ” — 
here  the  two  heads  were  separate  again,  and  I breathed  more 
freely — “ we  all  need  sympathy  ; the  one  true  and  lonely  soul 


from  the  other — its  affinity.  Hush  ! ” as  her  sobs  threatened 
to  become  too  distinct  on  the  still  close  air  of  this  stuffy  room. 

Becoming  excited,  he  rose  abruptly,  and  nervously  taking  me 
up  placed  me  on  the  top  of  a bundle  of  bills  and  loose  memoranda, 
which  I knew  to  be  the  aftermath  of  the  last  big  tea  at  the 
chapel,  and  which  were  indeed  the  subjects  of  this  interview,  or 
supposed  to  be,  that  is.  I made  a tremendous  effort,  and 
rolled  from  his  grasp  on  to  the  hard  fender  for  my  pains.  No 
matter,  although  he  started  nervously,  the  shake  did  me  good, 
for  as  he  replaced  me  on  the  mantelshelf  I could  see  and 
hear  much  better,  for  the  dust  that  had  veiled  my  vision  and 
choked  my  sense  of  hearing  was  gone. 

I heard  with  preternatural  clearness.  What  ? “ There 

are  sweets  untold  in  sympathy,  my  friend,  my  love,  my  con- 
solation ! Joys  most  blessed  in  mutual  consolation,  believe 
me.  Why  not  trust  and  love  each  other  ? ” The  heads  were 
all  a blur  of  oneness  again,  but  he  went  on,  “We  are  none 
of  us  without  disappointment  in  this  insufficient  world,  none 
of  us  but  crave  a something  that  is  denied  us  here.  Surely, 
and  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  half  thrusting  her  from  him, 
“ love  and  trusting  affection  are  not  denied  to  the  meanest  of 
God’s  creatures.” 

Bah  ! what  a gander  to  utter  such  sophistry,  and 

Bah  ! what  a goose  to  listen. 

I could  see  plainly  now.  What  ? 

Two  figures  standing  immediately  before  me  ; four  hands 
clasped  furtively  together  ; four  eyes  meeting  with  sickening 
earnestness  in  the  ruddy  firelight  glow.  The  two  figures 
incline  to  each  other — presently  merging  into  confused  one- 
ness— a oneness  borne  of  that  sympathy  and  trusting  consola- 
tion. Everything  was  forgotten — the  ailing  wife  and  fretful 
sick  child  upstairs ; the  cantankerous  deacon  Lin  the  pros- 
perous shop  off  the  next  street.  What  a mockery  of 
manhood — rather  what  senseless  ganderhood  was  this  cruel 
thing ! 

What  idiot cy  of  womanhood — rather  what  inconceivable 
goosehood  this  deceitful  wrong  ! 

Suddenly  the  two  started  apart  with  guilt  hot  in  their 
cheeks,  as  a slow,  weary  step  descended  the  creaking  stairs, 
accompanied  by  the  babe’s  wailing  cry.  The  door  was 
opened — the  wife  entered — the  two  women  hissed  each  other. 

I am  alone. 

What  is  this  thing  I have  seen  ? What  is  this  secret  wrong 
that  burdens  my  senses  with  stinging  shame  ! Yes,  the  shame 
of  it  chokes  me  worse  than  did  the  friendly  dust  before  I shook 
myself  free  of  it.  Why  could  not  I have  been  content  to 
remain  deaf  and  blind  ? Why  does  one  perpetually  struggle 
to  know  more  of  things  that  it  were  a mercy  to  remain 
ignorant  of  ? 

This  is  a never-ending  puzzle  to  me — yet  mortals  do  It. 

I am  alone  still ; the  room  is  empty ; the  firelight  has  left 
off  glancing,  and  only  shoots  up  now  and  again  with  fitful 
weakness  as  if  soon  it  would  expire  altogether.  Shadows 
creep  over  everything ; a mist  of  them  seems  to  deepen  in  the 
far  corners ; the  curtains  of  the  narrow  window  no  longer 
look  grimy  and  tumbled,  but  they  are  weird  and  ghastly  in 
the  shifting  gloom.  The  cuckoo  clock — how  I hate  the  thing 
. — which  she  gave  him  on  their  honeymoon,  strikes  in  its 
uncertain  way  ten  quavering  intonations.  Night  is  settling 
down  into  its  peculiar  dead  stillness  in  which  are  always 
strange  minute  noises — noises  other  than  those  of  the  outside 
street — more  dim,  more  mysterious.  The  noises  now  are  not 
wholly  caused  by  the  rising  wind,  which  must  be  chasing 
leaden  clouds  across  the  November  skies  as  they  used  to  do 
when  I lay  upturned  on  the  silent  shore. 

Footsteps  are  pacing,  pacing  wearily  overhead,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a measured  snore.  The  infant’s  moans  grow 
less  and  less.  It  is  dropping  asleep.  The  tired  mother  may 
rest — or  will  she  dream  of  this  haunting  evil  that  threatens  to 
come  between  her  and  the  man  who  slumbers  so  heavily  by 
her  side  ? One  thin  white  hand  she  keeps,  as  if  mechanically, 
on  the  child’s  shoulder,  to  hush  its  lightest  movement  lest  he, 
her  husband,  should  be  disturbed,  and  so  unfitted  for  his  high 
and  holy  duties  on  the  morrow. 
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The  cuckoo  clock  has  chuckled  and  grumbled  itself  to  repose 
again,  and  I feel  frightened  and  dismayed  as  the  fire  beneath 
me  dies  out  for  the  night.  Stillness  does  not,  as  usual,  soothe 
and  calm  me.  I am  only  a bit  of  petrified  wood,  yet  something 
must  remain  alive  within  me,  else  why  am  1 so  dazed  and 
troubled  about  tilings  that  surely  do  not  concern  me  in  the 
least  ? 

What  is  it  that  is  going  to  happen,  or  what  has  happened  ? 
The  last  coal  drops  into  the  fender ; there  will  not  be  another 
flicker  of  light  in  this  silent  place.  All  I can  hear  now  is  the 
wash,  wash  of  the  sea  on  the  far-off  beach. 

The  beach — ah ! that  strikes  the  chord  of  my  memory  that 
is  in  connection  with  that  puzzling  word,  deficiency  or  deficient 
in,  he  had  said  again  to-night.  What  can  it  mean  ? 

How  long  ago  had  he  said  that  word  to  her  on  the  beach — 
when  I was  picked  up,  and  presently  put  here  on  this  high, 
narrow  shelf,  with  ever  that  yawning  chasm  awaiting  me 
should  I fall  ? How  do  mortals  count  time,  I wonder  ? 

Then  I was  lying  by  the  great,  restless,  ever-moving  sea, 
unthought  of  and  unthinking.  I knew  nothing  of  things  of 
human  ken,  with  which  since  I am  grieved  and  perplexed. 
The  receding  tide  that  left  me  wedged  in  between  a dead  crab 
and  a large  white  stone  so  that  she  found  me,  played  me  a 
sorry  trick,  as  I think  now. 

That  day  the  sun  shone,  and  I was  basking  in  careless 
content — merely  a scrap  of  rubbish  cast  wantonly  there  by 
the  playful  tide  of  a summer  sea.  Her  little  fingers  carefully 
detached  me  from  the  dead  crab,  and  drew  me  in  under  the 
shade  of  a monstrous  green  tent,  which  I know  now  was  an 
umbrella,  while  she  cried,  “ It  is  so  sweetly  pretty,  dear 

Mr. . Do  keep  it  for  a curiosity!  ” 

In  his  aggravating  nasal  twang,  which  has  never  ceased  to 
irritate  me,  he  said,  “ I shall  keep  it  tor  your  sake,  darling- 
just  because  you  have  touched  it  and  called  it  pretty.” 

There  was  a buzzing  sound,  and  in  a frightened  sort  of  a 
way  I fell  outside  the  green  tent  into  the  full  glare  of  mid- 
day sunshine,  so  that  I was  nearly  blinded.  But  I was 
quickly  picked  up  again — softly  kissed,  by  sweet,  trembling 
lips — which  said,  “ But  I am  not  good  enough,  or  rich 
enough,  or  wise  enough  to  be  your  wife.” 

Oh,  the  simple,  credulous  little  goose  ! 

“You  love  me,”  said  he,  crushing  me  into  that  coat  pocket 
as  he  rose,  “that  is  enough.  You  will  be  mine ; and  what 
you  are  deficient  in” — yes,  that  was  it,  deficient  in — “ 1 will 
make  up.” 

Oh,  the  self-sufficient,  consequential  gander!  How  long 
was  all  this  ago  ? I don’t  know  in  the  least.  And  what  has 
come  of  it  all,  and  what  is  going  to  happen  next  t 1 do  not 
know — I cannot  tell.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  one  peculiar 
word  striking  home  on  my  senses  I might  never  have  pieced 
it  all  together.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  so.  1 do 
not  know  what  it  all  is  as  mortals  would  see  it.  To  me  it  is 
tmly  a blurred,  unfinished  sketch  of  then  and  now.  Have  I 
told  my  story — the  story  of  my  trouble  and  perplexity — ill  ? 
Have  I been  too  vague  about  its  details — was  if  begun — is  it 
ended  ? 

The  early  dawn  is  breaking  away  in  the  east.  A slanting 
ray  catches  the  trembling  curtains.  Soon  the  house  will  be 
astir.  The  cuckoo  clock  is  rumbling  once  more,  and  making 
me  feel  sick  and  ill,  as  I always  do  in  the  first  hours  of  a new 
day  on  this  terrible  shelf — over  the  awful  blackness  where 
presently  the  smutty  maid-servant  will  make  up  a fire  and 
smother  me  with  grit  and  dust  again.  About  my  story.  I 
seem  to  know  quite  well  what  I mean  myself,  though  perhaps 
you  find  it  hard  to  follow,  for  everything  is  so  puzzling  to  me 
that  mortals  do.  And  this  night  has  been  so  still  and  fear- 
some. Even  yet  I hear  how  the  hungry  sea  moans  and 
moans,  as  if  it  cares  not  to  welcome  another  day  of  this 
gruesome  weather.  And  then,  you  must  remember,  I am 
only  a bit  of  petrified  wood. 
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AMERICAN  ACTORS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Some  thirty  out  of  the  two  score  theatres  which  London 
possesses  or  is  said  to  possess — being  just  now  closed,  and 
some  three  hundred  companies  of  town-bred  comedians  of 
both  sexes  being  in  a state  of  merrily  careering  about  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with,  I hope,  the 
result  of  intense  pleasure  to  their  audiences,  and  profit  to 
themselves,  I venture  to  think,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
that  the  present  is  peculiarly  a time  for  taking  things  dramatic 
as  a Topic  of  the  Week.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  have 
something  to  say  about  a remarkable  article  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  in  the  North  American  Review  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  American  actors  are  treated  in 
Europe. 

In  France,  according  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  players  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic  are  “ totally  ignored.”  Such  I regret  to 
say  is  the  usual  fate,  not  only  of  American,  but  of  English 
actors  in  the  land  of  the  Gaul ; and  the  reason  for  their  being 
so  ignored  is,  clearly,  that  comparatively  speaking,  very  few 
brench  people  speak  or  even  understand  the  English 
language.  Edmund  Kean,  and  I believe  Macready,  did  give 
performances  in  Paris,  and  were  greeted  with  considerable 
applause  ; but,  as  a rule,  only  scant  success  has  attended  the 
various  ventures  which  have  been  made  in  taking  English 
companies  to  Paris  to  perform  dramas  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  late  Edward  Askew  Sothern,  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1857, 
took  the  lh6atre  des  Italiens  for  a short  season,  and  brought 
over  at  a great  expense  a company  to  play  that  “ American 
Cousin,  in  which  he  himself  inimitably  sustained  the  part 
of  Lord  Dundreary.  Financially,  however,  the  enterprise 
was  a failure.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Charles  Matthews, 
who  spoke  French  as  well  as  he  did  English,  translated 
Blanchard  Jerrold  s farce  “As  Cool  as  a Cucumber  ” into 
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French,  called  it  an  “ Anglais  Timide,”  and  played  the  hero 
of  the  vaudeville  in  French  at  a Parisian  playhouse,  the 
critics  went  into  ecstasy  over  the  consummate  ease  and 
grace  of  the  witty  English  comedian.  And,  take  my  word  for 
it,  as  a very  old  playgoer  who  was  familiar  with  the  French 
stage  long  before  thousands  of  his  readers  were  born,  if  Henry 
Irving  were  to  appear  in  Paris  and  play  the  “ Juif  Polonais  ” 
in  French,  instead  of  “The  Bells”  in  English  ; or  the 
“brothers  De’  Franchi”  in  the  French  “Freres  Corses” 
instead  of  the  English  “ Corsican  Brothers,”  he  would  attract 
crowded  audiences  every  night,  and  be  fain  to  open  a large 
account  with  a Paris  banker.  As  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  the  Parisians  would  weep  with  the 
one  and  laugh  with  the  other  to  admiration,  if  those  ladies 
would  only  act  in  French. 

But  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  a far  more  serious  accusa- 
tion to  bring  against  John  Bull  than  he  has  against  Jacques 
Bonhomme.  He  asserts  that  in  England  American  comedians 
are  dined  and  feted,  “ but  carefully  put  away,  and  disabled,  and 
lopped  off,  and  marched  out  of  the  land  with  great  pretence 
of  hospitality,  and  sent  home  with  a burning  heart,  a 
shamed,  flushed  face,  and  an  empty  purse,  while  the 
foreigner  sits  back  and  smiles  at  his  clever  treachery.” 
The  treacherous  foreigner  is,  I suppose,  Mr.  J.  Bull. 

I have  not  the  advantage  to  know  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield ; I never  saw  him  act ; and  I do  not 
know  whether  he  be  an  old,  or  a middle-aged,  or  a 
young  gentleman  ; but  I distinctly  deny  that  American,  or 
any  other  foreign  actors  who  come  to  this  country,  “ are 
marched  out  of  the  land  with  great  pretence  of  hospitality,” 
and  sent  home  with  burning  hearts,  shame-flushed  faces,  and 
empty  purses.  As  distinctly  do  I allege,  per  contra,  that 
although  we  have,  nationally,  a whole  peck  of  faults  to  answer 
for,  the  sin  of  inhospitality  to  foreign  artistes,  cannot  be  laid 
to  our  charge;  and,  indeed,  if  the  whole  truth  were  told, 
it  would  be  found  that  in  very  many  cases  we  have  bestowed 
a great  deal  more  remunerative  patronage  on  alien  actors 
and  actresses,  than  we  have  extended  to  native  professors  of 
the  dramatic  art. 

Did  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  ever  hear  of  a celebrated  American 
tragedian,  named  Edwin  Forrest,  who  in  1834  visited  Europe 
and  met  with  triumphant  success  in  England,  for  which  success 
he  expressed  himself  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  our  own 
Macready  ? He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  Othellos, 
Macbeths,  and  Richards  that  I remember  to  have  seen  ; but 
he  was  a man  with  a passionate  temper.  He  quarrelled 
with  Macready  ; and  out  of  that  quarrel  grew,  in  1849,  when 
Macready  was  in  New  York,  a brawl  between  the  partisans 
of  Forrest  and  those  of  the  English  tragedian,  which 
culminated  in  a sanguinary  riot,  which  had  to  be  put  down 
by  military  force. 

Was  any  “inhospitality,”  I may  ask,  shown  to  that  admirable 
American  comedian,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Jefferson  ? In  1862, 
Mr.  Jefferson  visited  England  and  appeared  in  the  title-part 
in  Dion  Boucicault’s  drama  of  “ Rip  Van  Winkle,”  in  which 
he  at  once  scored  a magnificent  success.  His  humour  was  as 
genuine  as  his  pathos  was  touching  ; and  “ Rip  ” did  not  return 
tothe  United  States  until  1865 ; havingby  that  time  deservedly 
acquired  a great  deal  of  money,  and  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the  time.  Surely,  likewise,  the 
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writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  must  have  heard  of  an 
American  actor  and  manager  named  Bateman,  sometime 
lessee  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  under  whose  spirited 
management  Henry  Irving  appeared  as  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle 
in  “ Pickwick,”  and  in  many  other  parts  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  astonishing  cairn  of  artistic  glory  which  he 
has  since  built  up  for  himself 

Mr.  Bateman  was  the  father  of  a family  of  gifted  daughters, 
two  of  whom  as  the  “ Bateman  Children  appeared  with  bright 
success  at  a London  theatre,  so  long  ago  as  1849.  One  of 
these  small  children,  grown  to  womanhood  as  the  beautiful 
Miss  Kate  Josephine  Bateman,  took  the  town  by  storm  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  1863  ; and  when  I had  the  honour  to 
visit  her  in  her  home  in  New  York,  early  in  the  following 
year,  I don’t  think  that  I could  discern  in  her  any  symptoms 
of  a shame-flushed  face,  a burning  heart,  or  an  empty  purse. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  she  had  played  “ Leah,”  in  an  adaptation 
of  the  German  play  “ Deborah,”  no  less  than  two-hundred- 
and-ten  times  at  the  Adelphi  alone ; and,  so  far  as  I know, 
Miss  Kate  Bateman,  who  since  1865  has  been  Mrs.  George 
Crowe,  may  be  playing  “ Leah  ” or  some  other  part  in  her 
varied  repertoire  at  this  very  time. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson,  again,  is  a shining  example  of  an 
American  dramatic  artiste  who  won  golden  opinions  in  this 
country,  as  “Julia,”  as  “Juliet,”  as  “Pauline,”  as  “Galatea,” 
as  “ Perdita,”  and  as  “ Parthenia.”  Her  genius,  her  beauty, 
and  her  estimable  private  character  made  her  no  less  a 
favourite  with  the  public,  than  the  adornment  of  the  best 
English  society ; and  I have  never  heard  that  she  was  ever 
carefully  put  away,  or  disabled,  or  lopped  off,  or  marched  out 
of  the  land  with  great  pretence  of  hospitality,  and  sent  home 
with  the  high  falutin  accompaniment  which  Mr.  Mansfield 
enumerates.  The  triumphs  which  she  achieved  were 
analogous  to  those  won  many  years  before  by  another 
American  actress  of  wonderful  tragic  power,  Miss  Charlotte 
Saunders  Cushman,  who  died  so  far  back  as  1876  and 
who  was  splendidly  successful  in  such  parts  as  Lady 
Macbeth,”  and  “ Meg  Merrilies.”  She  also  played  “ Romeo,” 
her  sister  Susan  being  the  “Juliet  ’’—parts  which  have  since 
been  important  items  in  the  histrionic  baggage  of  yet  another 
American  actress  with  all  Miss  Cushman  s genius , but  gifted 
moreover,  with  beauty  which  her  talented  predecessor  did  not 
possess.  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  an  American  of  the 
Americans,  whose  first  appearance  on  the  lyric  stage  was  as  a 
prima  donna  in  Italian  and  English  opera,  has  long  been 
an  ornament  of  the  stage  in  almost  every  English  speak- 
ing country.  I have  heard  her  sing  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  Havana  ; I have  seen  her  act  in  England,  in  Australia, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  United  States.  She  never  assayed 
“Romeo;”  but  she  has  excelled  in  every  other  part  which 
made  Miss  Cushman  famous.  Wherever  she  has  been,  her 
talents  and  her  social  qualities  have  brought  her  enthusiastic 
admiration;  and  on  the  whole  I should  say  that  when 
she  returns  from  South  Africa  to  play  at  the  Lyceum  a \erj 
difficult  part  in  “ King  Lear,”  she  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  that  her  many  theatrical  enterprises  have  been  finan- 
cially disastrous. 

But  it  would  be  idle  still  further  to  expand  in  detail  the 
list  of  American  actresses  who  have  been  gladly  recognised  and 
handsomely  remunerated  in  a country,  where,  according  to  Mr. 
Mansfield,  they  are  “marched  out  of  the  land,  while  we,  the 
foreigner,  sit  back  and  smile  at  our  clever  treachery.  I am 
entitled,  I maintain,  to  speak  of  the  friendly  reception  in  this 
country,  not  only  of  American  actors  and  actresses,  but  also 
of  American  lyric  artistes.  Thus,  I will  just  enumerate  among 
the  tragedians,  Edwin  Booth  and  Laurence  Barrett , among 
the  comedians,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  and  W. 
Florence;  among  the  lighter  “stars”  as  Miss  Minnie 
Palmer,  Miss  Dell  Thomson,  and  that  wonderful  little 
woman'  “ Lotta ; ” recall  a serious  actress  of  very  high  capa- 
city, Miss  Fanny  Davenport  ; a heroine  of  light  opera,  the 
accomplished  and  beautiful  Miss  Agnes  Huntingdon ; 
another  interpreter  of  opera  bouffe,  Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar ; 
and  perhaps  the  finest  Katherine  in  “The  Taming  of  the 


Shrew,”  that  has  been  seen  in  this  epoch,  Miss  Ada  Rehan, 
who  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the  altogether  delightful 
Shakesperian  company,  brought  from  the  States  by  Mr 
Augustine  Daly. 

Nor  should  the  universally  popular  and  always  welcome 
“Major  Wellington  de  Boots,”  otherwise,  Mr.  John  S. 
Clarke,  be  forgotten.  When,  finally,  we  come  to  American 
pvima  donnas,  who  have  gained  fame  and  fortune  on  these 
“ inhospitable  ” shores,  one  need  only  mention  Madame 
Nordica,  Miss  Earnes,  and  Mademoiselle  Zelie  De  Lussan. 

I grant  that  the  issue  that  I am  now  about  to  place 
before  my  readers  is  a side  one  ; at  the  same  time  it  may  fairly 
be  propounded  to  strengthen  the  contention  that  American 
comedians  of  every  grade  have  been  invariably  acceptable  in 
this  country,  and  need  entertain  no  fear  of  returning  to  their 
native  land,  either  with  burning  hearts,  or  with  shame- 
flushed  faces,  or  empty  purses.  I am  quite  aware  that  a 
serious  drama  is  not  a music-hall  “ turn,”  and  that  a gentle- 
men who  blacks  his  face,  plays  the  banjo  and  the  bones,  and 
sings  comic  ditties,  has  no  right  to  be  considered  as  an  actor 
pure  and  simple ; still  I should  very  much  like  to  know 
how  many  scores  upon  scores  of  thousands  of  English  pounds 
have  been  made  convertible  into  American  dollars,  and 
comfortably  transferred  to  American  pockets  since  the  year 
of  Her  Majesty’s  accession  to  the  throne,  when  an  amazing 
American  buffoon  named  T.  D.  Rice  attracted  all  London 
high  and  low  to  hear  him  sing  and  dance  in  an  idiotic  song 
with  a lively  melody  entitled  “ Jim  Crow.”  Mr.  Rice,  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre  was  as  popular  as  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  was  at  the 
same  house  as  William  in  “ Black  Eyed  Susan,”  or  as  Mr. 
Chevalieris to-day  in  hiscoster  songs.  “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  ” 
figuratively  speaking,  was  “ not  in  it,”  in  comparison  with  the 
wild  enthusiasm  with  which  the  refrain  of  Rice’s  imbecile 
song  was  received  in  this  “inhospitable”  country. 

*•  Wheel  about  and  turn  about 
And  do  just  so. 

Every  time  I dance  and  sing, 

I jump  Jim  Crow.” 

About  ten  years  afterwards,  this  country  was  invaded  by 
an  army  of  Ethiopian  Serenaders,  who  boldly  installed  them- 
selves at  one  of  the  most  fasionable  theatres  at  the  West- 
End,  the  St.  James’s,  and  drew  society  en  masse  to  hear  their 
funniinents.  The  late  Angus  B.  Reach,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  other  multifarious  avocations,  was  a reporter  of  the  Par- 
liamentary debates  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  told  me  that  he 
was  sitting  one  night  in  the  stalls  of  St.  James’s  behind  a tall, 
stalwart  gentleman,  who  was  literally  shaking  his  sides  with 
laughter  at  the  humours  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  “ Original  Bones.” 
The  tall  gentleman  turned  round  a few  minutes  afterwards 
to  speak  to  a friend  who  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Reach ; 
and  Angus  at  once  recognised  him  as  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Those  were  the  days  when  throughout  society,  high  and 
low,  in  England,  wonderful  popularity  was  gained  by  such 
nigger  melodies  as  “ Sich  a Gitting  up  Stairs,”  “ Uncle 
Ned,”  “ Buffalo  Gals,”  and  the  really  tuneful  and  pathetic 
“ Lucy  Neal  ;”  and  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone  used  to  delight  “smart” 
society  after  dinner  by  singing,  “ Oh,  Mr.  Coon,  you  am  too 
soon”  and  “ Camp-Town  Races.” 

" We're  bound  to  ride  all  night, 

We're  bound  to  ride  all  day  ; 

And  I bet  all  my  money  on  the  bob-tailed  nag, 

And  lost  all  my  money  on  the  grey.” 

From  that  period  we  have  never  been  free  from  travelling 
bands  of  Ethiopian  Serenaders,  three-fourths  of  them 
Americans  ; and  the  admirably  organized  Moore  and  Burgess 
Minstrels  at  St.  James’s  Hall  have  for  many  years  past  been 
netting  their  annual  thousands  of  pounds,  by  an  entertain- 
ment which  is  most  extensively  patronized,  perhaps,  by  those 
“ serious”  classes  who  thinkit  wicked  togo  to  the  play.  Moore 
and  Burgess  have  never  set  up  a claim  to  be  considered  classical 
dramatic  artistes  ; but  they  do  expound  some  kind  of  art,  and 
a very  amusing  one  it  is.  They  are  Americans,  and  so  are  the 
majority  of  their  troupe  ; and  no  one  grudges  the  fortunes  which 
they  have  made  in  this  “inhospitable  island.”  G.  A.  S. 
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The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  will  lead  to  a 
revival  of  the  social  functions  at  Chatsworth,  Hardwick, 
and  Devonshire  House,  London,  which  distinguished  the 
ancien  regime.  The  shooting  parties  on  his  Grace’s  Derby- 
shire estates,  and  at  Bolton  Abbey,  will  be  larger  than  usual 
this  year. 


The  Piesident  of  the  French  Republic  distinguished  him- 
self during  his  visit  to  Savoy.  He  got  “drenched  to  the 
bone”  because  he  would  not  “appear  better  off  than  the 
troops  ’ in  a deluge  of  rain.  This  was  considerate  on  the 
part  of  M.  Carnot,  but  perhaps  the  soldiers  would  have 
appreciated  it  still  more  if  he  had  cancelled  the  order  for  the 
review  to  take  place. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Great  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  in  command  of  the  British  Army  in  the 
Peninsula,  once  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  issue  a general 
order,  sternly  forbidding  officers  to  use  umbrellas  on  rainv 
days.  J 


In  the  art  of  osculation,  the  French  President  is  by  this 
time— considering  the  experience  he  has  had— a past  master. 
He  had  to  exercise  it  more  than  once  during  his  visit  to 
Savoy.  There  was  one  occasion,  however,  when  he  appears 
to  have  been  just  a little  remiss.  The  pretty  daughter 
of  a Chambery  shoemaker  had  read  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  the  President  expressed  his  thanks,  but  apparently  not  in 
a way  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  damsel.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause,  and  it  was  not  until  the  good-natured  Mayor 
came  to  the  rescue  that  the  difficulty  was  overcome.  “ She 
expects  you  to  kiss  her,  and  is  too  old  to  hold  up  her  cheek  to 
you,”  whispered  his  worship  to  the  Head  of  the  State.  Even 
a President  is  but  mortal,  and  without  further  solicitation. 
M.  Carnot  complied  with  the  request,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  onlookers  and  the  joy  of  the  maiden. 


M.  Zola  has  stirred  up  a hornet’s  nest  of  criticism  by 
asserting  that  at  Sedan,  in  1870,  the  cheeks  of  Napoleon  III. 
were  so  highly  flushed  as  to  induce  the  inference  that  he  had 
used  rouge.  Now  it  happens  that  Self,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  long  career,  often  came  across  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

He  most  assuredly  never  painted  his  cheeks,  nor,  as  Mr.  King-lake 
malevolently  stated,  was  he  in  the  habit  of  turning  facially  green 
in  times  of  danger;  but  he  had  two  complexions — one  his 
normal  tinge,  a rather  muddy  pallor  ; the  other,  when  he  was 
excited,  was  a leaden  grey  hue.  That  was  his  complexion 
when  Self,  being  in  Paris  on  the  day  after  the  coup  d'etat  in 
December,  1851,  saw  the  Prince-President  riding  up  the 
Boulevards  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  and  fully  four  horse- 
lengths  m advance  of  the  staff.  While,  however,  the  Emperor 
never  turned  green  and  never  painted  his  face  during  his 
lifetime,  Self  has  seen  him  highly  rouged.  But  it  was  after 
the  man  was  dead.  Before  his  remains  lay  in  state  at  Chisle- 
hurst  m January,  1873,  the  body  was  embalmed,  and  the  final 
touch  of  the  embalmer’s  art  was  to  impart  a lively  red  to  the 
cheeks  and  lips. 


We  sometimes  hear  of  « three-bottle  ” men  ; but  a “ three- 
bottle  ’ woman  is,  surely,  a rarity.  Lord  Dufferin  must; 


stand  sponsor  for  the  term,  seeing  that  it  was  he  who  made 
use  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  with  whom 
his  Excellency  was  lunching,  was  showing  his  guests  some 
very  unique  and  exquisitely  fragile  little  bottles,  known  as 
“ tear  bottles,”  when  a lady,  who  was  present,  turned  to  Lord 
Dufferin,  and  somewhat  mournfully  remarked,  as  she  fingered 
one  small  specimen,  that  she  was  quite  sure  the  tiny  bottle 
would  only  hold  a third  of  all  the  tears  that  she  had  shed. 
With  bright  Sheridan  wit,  the  then  Ambassador  of  Rome 
slyly  said  : “ Then,  madam,  you  must  necessarily  be  a ‘ three- 
bottle  woman ! ’ ” 


It  is  never  too  late  to  learn,  and  The  Times  may  be  heartily 
congratulated  at  having  at  length  made  itself  thoroughly  up- 
to-date,  by  appearing  as  an  illustrated  daily  paper.  The 
number  of  our  prodigious  contemporary  for  Sept.  7th  gives 
up  an  entire  page  to  the  fac  simile  of  the  newly-discovered 
papyrus  of  the  septuagint  lately  exhibited  at  the  International 
Oriental  Congress.  To  the  fac  simile  is  appended  a trans- 
literation and  translation  of  the  writing  on  the  papyrus 
“ Zechariah  XII.  2-8,”  in  Greek  and  English.  One  of  our 
contemporaries  has  somewhat  spitefully  observed  that  this 
time  at  least  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  th q fac  simile.  Was  it  the  ghost  of  Pigott  that  whispered 
this  baleful  hint  into  our  contemporary’s  ear  ? 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk 'and  his  afflicted  heir,  the  young  Earl 
of  Arundel,  are  again  seeking  the  recuperative  air  of  Buxton. 
The  premier  Duke  has  seen  little  of  the  sunny  side  of  life. 


Mr.  Gladstone  lacks  neither  sympathisers  nor  critics.  The 
other  day  an  elderly  lady  entered  a railway  carriage  and, 
noticing  that  a gentleman  was  reading  a newspaper,  ventured 
to  ask  if  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  met  with  a severe 
accident.  “ No,”  was  the  answer,  “a  cow  loohed  at  him." 
The  assumption  is  that  the  respondent  was  not  what  would  be 
termed  a supporter  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 


One  of  my  correspondents  suggests  that  the  vindictive  cow 
which  butted  the  Premier  had  been  feeding  too  liberally  on 
primroses ; but  considering  the  season  of  the  year  the  sugges- 
tion is  ridiculous. 


At  the  present  time,  Liverpool  is  holding  her  annual 
autumn  exhibition  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  on  the  walls  ol 
which  is  a thoroughly  representative  collection  of  pictures 
The  lovers  of  portraits,  of  landscapes,  or  of  genre  pictures  will 
all  find  much  to  please  and  interest  them.  The  older  and 
well-known  artists  are  well  represented,  while  room  is  found 
beside  them  for  the  younger  brethren  of  the  brush,  who 
introduce  new  styles,  new  thoughts,  and  new  ideas  into  their 
work — ideas  which  first  strike  the  gazer  with  a feeling  of 
wonder,  but  which,  if  they  contain  any  real  artistic  feeling,  will 
finally  compel  admiration  and  the  “sincere  form  of  flattery” 
known  as  imitation. 


The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  said  once  to  some  people  who  had 
entered  his  chapel  to  avoid  the  rain:  “ Many  people  are  to  be 
blamed  for  making  religion  a cloak  ; but  I do  not  think  those 
much  better  who  make  it  an  umbrella.”  In  a similar 
manner,  many  visitors  to  Buxton  drop  into  the  Fine  Art 
Galleries,  where  Messrs.  Shepherd  Brothers,  of  King  Street, 
St.  James’s  Square,  London,  and  the  Midland  Art  Gallery, 
Nottingham,  are  holding  their  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
pictures  by  British  masters,  past  and  present.  The  collec- 
tion this  season  is  a thoroughly  representative  one  ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Shepherd  have  found  many  clients 
who  came  to  shelter  remained  to  purchase.  The  little 
gallery  is  a very  pleasant  rendezvous , with  the  band  playing 
under  the  trees,  and  fashionable  idlers  promenading  on  the 
parade  outside, 
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The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  first  show  of  the 
season  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  was  a 
decided  success.  Every  species  of  this  beautiful  flower  was 
exhibited,  from  the  neat,  compact  little  pompone  to  e 
magnificent  loose  bundle  of  parti-coloured  rags  known  as  th 
Goanese  variety.  But  chrysanthemums  were  not  the  only 
Livers  represented.  Dahlias  of  every  dass  were  to  be  seen, 
huge  specimens  of  the  more  old-fashioned 
name  in  every  tone  of  colouring,  and  large  enough  to  be  used 
as  a musnud  by  a very  substantial  fairy.  Messrs.  Keyne^s  and 
Williams,  of  Salisbury,  had  a particularly  , d 

cactus  dahlia,  the  petals  being  long  and  finely  formed,  a 
showing  the  greatest  delicacy  of  colouring. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  had  an 
effective  show  of  mixed  flowers,  forming  a gorgeous  and 
many-coloured  bank  most  attractive  to  the  eye.  \ ery  fi 
single  dahlias  were  also  on  view,  striped,  spotted,  flaked  an 
tipped,  in  a variety  of  wonderful  colouring,  varyi  g ^ 

deepest  marone  brown  (which  nearly  approached  ' 

the  most  delicate  shades  in  rose,  salmon,  and  yellow. 

Another  feature  of  the  show,  and  a very  unique  one  was 
a collection  of  chrysanthemums  sent  over  in  a frozen  condition 
from  New  Zealand.  The  blossoms  had  been  placed  in  tin 
cylinders  which  were  filled  with  water,  and  then  frozen,  so 
that  each  bloom  was  imbedded  in  a block  of  solid  and  trans- 
parent ice.  In  almost  every  case,  both  the  form  and  .cgtour 
of  the  flower  were  perfectly  preserved.  A first  class  certificate 

of  merit  was  awarded  to  two  of  the  -Pbl°f1S°T^  d^Jtowe^as 
medal  was  also  conferred  upon  Mr.  Eastland,  the  growe  , 

a recognition  of  his  enterprise. 

« Cigarette,”  the  new  romantic  opera  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  London  on  Wednesday  last  (the  7th  inst.),  at  t e 
Lyric  Theatre,  is  a distinctly  interesting  work,  not  so  much 

on  account  of  the  story,  which  is  somewhat  too  melancholy 

perhaps  to  please  the  general  play-going  public,  but  on 
account  of  Mr.  Haydn  Parry’s  charming  music.  Everyone 
will  feel  a sense  of  keen  delight  in  listening  to  the  exquisite 
strains  which  at  all  times  appear  to  have  a peculiar  fitness 
to  the  words  of  the  libretto.  It  seemed  a pity  some  good 
dances  were  not  introduced  to  brighten  the  opera,  and  we 
could  have  done  with  a good  deal  more  comedy,  especial  y 
from  that  admirable  actress,  Miss  May  Lawne.  Some  of 
the  scenes  were  comic  enough,  but  there  was  not  enough  ot  it. 


The  opera  is  full  of  good  material,  and  likely  to  please 
a very  large  section  of  the  public.  We  shall  hope  to  see  t 
a^ai/  at  another  London  theatre,  when  it  has  to  leave  th® 
Lyric  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Sedger’s  new  production.  Miss 
Florence  Bankhardt  was  charming  m the  title  role.  She  is 
pretty,  youthful,  and  full  of  a natural  unaffected  vivacity 
that  is  particularly  pleasing.  Her  task  was  not  altoget 
an  easy  one,  but  she  won  golden  opinions  from  her  audience, 
who  all  voted  her  a decided  success.  _ Mr.  Charles  Collette 
was,  of  course,  the  backbone  of  the  piece.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly droll,  and  his  gags  made  everyone  laugh.  We  were 
glad  to  welcome  him  and  his  clever  companion  m misfortune, 
Mr  A.  T.  Evelyn.  Madame  Albu  was  hardly  suited  for  the 
girlish  part  of  Violette,  nor  did  Mr.  0‘Mara  seem  quite  m 
his  usual  form.  A word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Oswald  Yorke  for  his  excellent  portrayal  of  the  old  Marquis 
de  Portale.  It  was  a thoroughly  good  piece  of  acting,  and 
he  may  be  said  to  have  made  one  of  the  hits  of  the  evening. 
The  stage  management  was  remarkably  efficient. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  has  been  pleading  in  the  Daily 
News  "for  the  preservation  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  which  he  con- 
siders has  a further  claim  to  be  preserved  as  it  was  used  by 
Frederick  Walker  in  his  lovely  picture,  “ The  Haibour  of 
Refuse.”  He  suggests  that  a fund  should  be  raised  in  the 


name  of  art,  to  purchase  this  picturesque  old  group  of  build- 
ings-   

If  Mr  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  had  read  his  D.  T.  on  Sep- 
tember the  6th  he  would  have  found  therein  a letter  from 
Lord  Ronald  Gower,  who  points  out  that  the  ramshackle  pile 
of  decayed  buildings  called  Emanuel  Hospital,  was  not  used 
as  the  background  of  Frederick  Walker’s  beautiful  painting 
the  “ Harbour  of  Refuge.”  Walker  painted  as  a background 
to  the  picture  in  question,  a beautiful  old  group  of  buildings 
called  Jesus  Hospital,  near  Bray. 

Anyone  bearing  the  name  of  Macquoid  is  morally  bound  to 
be  strictly  “ up-to-date.”  Is  it  not  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid  who 
draws  the  graceful  figure,  or  rather  figures,  of  the  changeable 
young  lady  in  Greek  costume  who  officiates  as  a barometer  in 
the  lift  hand  top  cornet  of  the  Daily  Cmfh.c  ? We : mean  to 
write  the  life  of  that  mutable  maiden  some  day.  W e shall 
call  her  Miss  Weathereye. 

The  town  of  Saltaire,  which  has  lately  come  so  prominently 
under  notice,  was  planned  by  the  late  Sir  Titus  Sa  • 
consisted  of  800  dwelling  houses  in  30  streets,  and  there 
were  45  almshouses  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  There  were 
also  baths,  washhouses,  schoolroom,  literary  institutions, 
church,  and  a park  of  14  acres;  but  no  publichouse. 

Constant  readers  of  this  JouRNAL-and,  judging  from  our 
correspondence,  we  have  many  of  them-will  be  able  to 
cast  their  memories  back  for  a few  weeks,  and  recall  a short 
story  called  “ His  Last  Climb,”  by  Mr.  Francis  Gribble. 
We  imagine  that  the  title  was  never  intended  to  be  prophetic, 
and  yet  Mr.  Gribble  appears  to  have  been  on  the  eve  of  his 
“ last  climb  ” when,  a few  days  ago,  while  walking  on  the 
lower  Arolla  glacier,  he  found  that  he  was  being  pertina- 
ciously dogged  by  a man  carrying  a gun.  Feeling  suspicious 
of  the^atter’s  motives,  Mr.  Gnbble  stopped  in  order  that  this 
unwelcome  attendant  might  pass  ; but,  instead  of  doing  so 
the  fellow  immediately  covered  him  with  bis  rifle,  and 
demanded  his  valuables. 

Mr.  Gribble,  though  perfectly  aware  of  what  a chance  he 
now  had  for  an  ideal  and  heroic  action,  chose  the  more  com- 
mon-place view  of  the  matter,  and  preferred  to  sacrifice  his 
purse  and  watch  to  showing  fight.  For  what  is  an  alpen- 
stock, or  even  a pair  of  British  fists,  when  opposed  to  a oaded 
rifle  ? Even  the  fact  that  his  body  might  be  for  all  ages 
preserved  in  ice  at  the  bottom  of  a crevasse  was  not  temp- 
tation enough  to  him  to  risk  his  life  in  order  to  save ; his 
property.  Mr.  Gribble’s  stories  are  all  noted  for  their 
admirable  setting  and  local  colouring,  but  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  even  his  experience  has  heretofore  furnished  him 
with  an  incident  of  so  very  personal  a character. 


Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools  comes  under  the 
lash  of  Mr.  Yoxall,  the  militant  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Union.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  Prac- 
tically the  elementary  teachers  are  at  the  mercy  of  t e 
inspector.  He  can,  if  lie  be  so  minded,  damn  with  faint 
praise  the  conscientious  efforts  of  a teacher  who,  throughout 
the  preceding  year,  perhaps,  had  been  striving  to  bring  his 
scholars  up  to  the  mark.  Under  the  existing  state  of  things 
the  examination  of  a school  by  Her  Majesty  s Inspector  is  an 
anxious  time  for  those  responsible.  Perhaps  it  is  the  system 
quite  as  much  as  the  Inspector  that  is  open  to  criticism. 

Under  existing  conditions  it  would  seem  that  the  objection- 
able  method  of  “ cramming”  must  be  looked  upon  as  a neces- 
sary evil.  There  was  a typical  case  in  London  the  other  day. 
A parent  was  summoned  for  not  sending  his  son  legularly  to 
school.  The  excuse  was  that  the  school  curriculum  cause 
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the  lad  to  walk  in  his  sleep.  A text-book  on  physiology  was 
produced,  which  it  was  stated  was  used  in  the  school.  The 
magistrate  looked  at  it,  and  his  caustic  opinion  was  that  the 
book  was  “ quite  enough  to  make  anybody  dream.”  If  the 
teaching  in  our  elementary  schools  is  to  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  the  children,  there  must  be  every  freedom  accorded  to  the 
teachers,  and  the  “ educational  dictator,”  as  Mr.  Yoxall  calls 
the  inspector,  must  be  a person  of  sympathetic  and  genial 
temperament,  and  one  capable  of  taking  all  circumstances 
into  consideration. 


The  late  James  Runciman,  who  was  himself  a London 
Board  school  teacher  at  one  time,  used  to  make  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  he  regarded  compulsory  education,  as  adminis- 
tered in  England,  if  not  a failure,  at  all  events  something 
approaching  to  it.  And  while,  perhaps,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
go  to  the  extent  that  he  went,  still  it  is  undeniable  that  there 
was  much  force  in  his  contention.  The  machinery  in  vogue 
under  the  Education  Act  is  applied  not  to  all  classes,  but  to 
one  section  of  the  community,  and  that  the  poorest. 
And  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  discrimination, 
or  rather  want  of  discrimination,  exercised  by  the  School 
Board  and  its  officials  is  such  as  not  to  commend  itself. 
The  red  tape  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  is  conspicuously 
apparent. 


It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  season  to  start  a cricket  club, 
but  evidently  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  considers  that  it  is  better  to 
be  late  than  never.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  cricketer  himself, 
and  he  wants  others  who  have  a propensityfor  “ slinging  ink  ” 
to  be  able  to  swing  the  bat  as  well.  Thanks  to  his  initiative, 
an  Idlers’  Cricket  Club  has  been  started,  and  it  has  among  its 
members  Jerome  I\.  Jerome,  R.  Barr,  F.  W.  Hornung,  G.  B. 
Bergin,  F.  Mathew,  E.  Phillpotts,  H.  E.  Clarke,  R.  Gray,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  merry  band  of  Idlers.  The  opening 
match  was  played  last  week  at  Norwood  against  the  local  club, 
and  a pleasant  time  was  spent.  Afterwards  there  was  an  ad- 
journment to  the  charming  residence  of  the  captain  (Dr.  Conan 
Doyle),  where  hospitality  was  dispensed  in  good  old  English 
style. 


Time  was  when  emigration  to  America  was  looked  upon  as 
a means  of  bettering  one’s  position  financially,  the'  New 
World  being  regarded  as  a veritable  though  undeveloped 
El  Dorado.  Many  and  great  fortunes  have  doubtless  been 
built  up  during  the  last  fifty  years,  but  a discussion  on  the 
cost  ot  living  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Argonaut  will  probably  be  a revelation  to  many,  and 
prove  to  them  that  there  are  worse  places  to  live  in  than  our 
own  right  little,  tight  little  island. 


The  practical-hardworking  agriculturalist  or  settler  may 
find  things  different,  but  to  the  middle-class  dweller  in  cities 
the  cost  of  living  is  enormous,  and  entirely  does  away  with 
the  excess  of  salary  over  those  in  a similar  class  in  Great 
Britain.  For  instance,  in  Chicago  “it  is  possible  to  find  a 
house  in  which  a small  family  may  live  for  £5  or  £6  a month, 
but  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  suburbs,  ten,  fifteen’ 
or  eighteen  miles  away”  New  York  is  even  worse  off.  The 
rent  of  the  cheapest  flat  in  which  a young  couple  can  decently 
live  is  £120  a year,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  a man  and  wife 
with  two  children  must  spend  in  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
least  ^390  per  annum,  so  that  “ with  a fixed  income  of  £500 
a year  they  cannot  make  both  ends  meet.” 


Certainly  we  can  do  far  better  things  than  this  in  London. 
The  “ beautiful  simplicity  of  republican  life  ” seems  to  be  a 
very  expensive  one.  A good  house  is  to  be  obtained  in  London 
at  a moderate  cost  without  going  fifteen  miles  out  of  town  to 
get  it,  and  a house,  too,  which  for  convenience  and  size  puts 
many  of  the  transatlantic  suburban  residences  to  shame  ; 
so  that,  all  things  taken  into  consideration,  we  may  go 
faither  and  fare  worse  than  we  do  in  our  own  overgrown 
but  still  comfortable  metropolis.  G ’ 
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We  have  been  favoured  with  author-actors  and  author- 
managers  ; but  is  not  an  author-publisher  something  fresh  ? 
Such  a person  has  put  in  appearance,  and  the  reason  he 
advances  for  attempting  to  sustain  the  dual  position  is  that 
it  appears  to  be  a distinct  disadvantage  to  pay  another  man 
liberally  to  spend  your  money.  The  gentleman  in  question 
is  Mr.  J.  Turner,  and  his  book,  “ The  Life  History  of  a Crime,” 
is  described  as  the  first  of  a series  of  studies  in  light  and  shadow. 


Well,  we  all  have  our  opinions,  and  Mr.  Turner  is  fully 
entitled  to  his.  In  these  days,  however,  when  for  a few 
pence  we  can  obtain  the  very  best  in  literature,  even  the 
sevenpence  asked  for  Mr.  Turner’s  effort  will,  we  fear,  find 
but  comparatively  few  responses,  unless  he  can  produce 
something  infinitely  better  than  this  effusion.  Mediocrity 
does  not  pay  in  this  exacting  age. 


Messrs.  R.  Cocks  and  Co.,  the  music  publishers,  may  be 
credited  with  bringing  forward  at  the  present  time  some  really 
excellent  and  solidly  worthy  compositions.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  “ Age”  and  “ With  Early  Horn,”  music  by 
Boyle  and  J.  E.  Galliard,  arranged  by  Miss  Mary  Carmichael. 
“ Age  is  an  admirable  song  for  a baritone,  being  earnest,  dig- 
nified, and  straightforward  ; while  “With  Early  Horn  ” has  the 
fine  ring  of  the  old  hunting  song,  and  conjures  up  in  the 
imaginative  mind  a jolly  picture  of  English  country  life,  with 
a southerly  wind  blowing  and  a cloudy  sky  overhead,  and 
everything  perfection  for  a first-rate  hunting  morning. 


^ “ A Fickle  Fair”  is  written  and  composed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Chesham.  It  is  a wonder  he  did  not  content  himself  with 
writing  the  decidedly  funny  words  and  get  someone  like  Mr. 
J.  D.  Roeckel  to  set  them.  His  idea  is  comic,  and  he  ex- 
presses it  well,  but  his  air  is  very  dull,  even  for  a comic  song. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  the  music  will  be  carried  through  by 
the  words,  which  are  certain  to  get  a laugh  anywhere.  The 
words  of  “ Why  I Know,”  by  Eugene  Field,  are  foolishly  senti- 
mental, and  certainly  not  good  poetry.  Miss  Theresa  Benly’s 
music  is  fairly  pleasant. 


Some  people  are  never  satisfied.  Mr.  Gerard  Mansel  must 
be  one  of  them.  He  states  in  his  lyric,  “ In  Years  to  Come,” 
that  if  love  should  last  for  ever,  and  the  heart  were  never 
dreary,  he  should  grow  weary,  oh  ! so  weary.  This  seems  a 
pity,  does  i,t  not  ? Evidently  satiety  has  its  penalties.  Miss 
Madge  Conroy  has  composed  the  music  to  this  pessimistic 
poem.  It  is  rather  ballady,  but  it  is  vocal  and  has  effective 
passages,  especially  in  the  last  verse. 


The  tomato,  which  used  to  be  called  the  love-apple,  in  allusion 
to  its  supposed  power  of  exciting  the  tender  feelings,  is  of  a 
good  old  age.  In  1583  it  was  grown  in  the  Continental 
Gardens  at  Antwerp,  and  the  fruit  was  eaten  dressed  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  oil.  In  1597  and  sixty  years  later  it  was 
grown  in  England,  “ for  ornament  and  curiosity  only.”  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  ate  them  as  we  do  now,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
they  were  also  introduced  into  sauces.  In  England  ’they 
were  no  longer  grown  simply  as  an  ornament,  but  were  much 
used  in  soups.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  growth  of  the  fruit  around  London  exceeded 
the  demand.  Each  plant,  it  was  calculated,  produced  fruit 
weighing  at  least  twenty  pounds.  The  individual  fruits  in 
the  year  1818  were  also  of  extraordinary  size,  many  of  them 
exceeding  twelve  inches  in  circumference  and  weighing  twelve 
ounces  each. 


The  person  who  can  produce  something  fresh  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  many  is  indeed  a benefactor.  This  applies  as 
much  to  outdoor  sport  as  it  does  to  indoor  amusement.  There 
is  always  an  insatiable  craving  for  change,  and  the  public 
generally,  and  promoters  in  particular,  will  be  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  military  at  Portsmouth  for  two  “happy 
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thoughts  ” that  were  included  in  the  programme  of  sports 
carried  out  by  the  garrison.  The  correspondent  who  sends 
information  of  these  to  a contemporary  explains  that  one  is 
tilting  at  the  water  quintain,  in  which  case  a miss  means  a 
douche  bath,  and  the  other  is  heaping  together  promiscuously 
a number  of  pairs  of  boots,  to  which  the  competitors  have  to 
run,  assort  their  pairs,  put  them  on,  and  then  make  for  home. 
These  two  introductions  should  find  favour  at  those  athletic 
gatherings  where  the  desire  is  rather  to  amuse  than  to  aim  at 
record-breaking. 


The  Musical  and  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  now  being 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  is  of  an  unusually 
attractive  character,  and  the  names  of  many  of  our  great 
musicians  and  of  a large  number  of  our  cathedral  organists 
among  the  list  of  patrons  attest  to  the  keen  interest  felt  in  this 
display  by  the  musical  world.  The  programme  itself  forms  a 
pleasant  memento  to  carry  away,  giving  as  it  does  a short 
historical  notice  of  every  kind  of  musical  instrument. 


As  may  be  imagined,  the  musical  instrument  makers  ate 
well  represented.  Erard’s  have  a large  collection,  and  it  is 
upon  their  sixteen  grand  pianos,  one  of  them  being  the  one- 
thousand-guinea  instrument  used  by  Paderewski,  that  the 
64-hand  perforihance  is  given.  A combination  of  organ  and 
piano,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  upright  piano,  is  a novelty. 
Much  interest  will  also  be  felt  in  the  “sound  waves 
recorded  in  the  form  of  tracings  on  cloth,  cards,  &c.  Musical 

instruments  of  every  description,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 

and  of  all  ages,  are  to  be  found  ; some  fine  collections  of  this 
kind  belonging  to  private  individuals.  As  the  exhibition  is  to 
remain  open  for  a month  it  will  doubtless  be  a source  °* 
attraction  to  the  music-loving  public,  not  only  of  London, 
but  the  provinces  as  well. 


certain  holy  place  where  they  are  not  permitted  to  walk.  Concerning  this 
they  tell  a sacred  story.  When  Iocame  to  Saint  Andrews  in  the  shape  of 
a cow,  she  was  grazing  in  the  field.  Now,  one  of  the  clubmen  was 
endeavouring  to  strike  a ball  into  a small  hole,  as  is  the  custom  ; and  having 
struck  the  cow,  she  instantly  became  a woman  again,  whereon  the  club- 
man imprecated  a curse  upon  any  woman  who  entered  the  sacred  place, 
averring  that  he  had  been  put  off  his  play  by  the  circumstance  which  I 
have  mentioned.” 

Is  there  a moral  attaching  to  this  story  ? Is  the  room  of  ladies 
on  the  golf  links  regarded  as  preferable  to  their  company  ? 
And  yet  there  are  lady  golfers ! 

During  the  many  years  that  Mr.  Sydney  Alport  was  “ first 
lieutenant  ” to  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne,  his  genial  manner 
gained  him  many  friends,  who  will  now  wish  him  good  luck  in 
his  new  venture  as  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  He  will 
make  a start  on  October  4th  with  the  three-act  farce,  “ A 
Lucky  Dog.”  The  piece  was  played  at  Mr.  Alport’s  benefit, 
and  was  voted  very  funny.  If  the  craze  for  three-act  farces 
has  not  diminished,  “ A Lucky  Dog  ” may  enjoy  a good  run. 


In  The  Idler  for  this  month  Mr.  Grant  Allen  narrates  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  came  to  publish  his  first  book  ; 
in  the  October  number  Mr.  Hall  Caine  will  tell  of  his  early 
struggles  in  the  world  of  literature. 


Like  a good  many  other  writers,  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is 
fond  of  quiet  when  he  is  at  work,  but  he  says  he  can  never 
somehow  get  it.  Stop — he  is  prepared  to  swear  an  affidavit 
that  he  secured  it  once  in  his  life  for  two  minutes.  Those 
precious  moments  he  spent  in  listening  for  a noise. 


A new  writer,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a coming  man,  and  as  one 
who  will  eventually  make  his  mark,  is  Mr.  trank  Mathew. 
He  is  a nephew  of  the  late  Father  Mathew,  the  noted  tem- 
perance advocate. 


Singing  is  not  disorderly  conduct.  So  says  Mr.  Plowden, 
one  of  the  Metropolitan  magistrates.  It  is  open  to  serious 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  cannot  be  converted  into  a 
nuisance.  In  this  particluar  instance  two  persons,  a brewer 
and  a pianoforte  tuner,  were  singing  “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay 
in  Clapham  Park  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  is 
a time  for  all  things,  and  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged 
popularity,  “ Ta-ra-ra  ” is  not  acceptable  to  the  quiet-loving 
residents  of  any  district  when  bawled  out  at  2 a.m.  So 
thought  the  policeman  on  the  beat.  In  the  interests  of  law  and 
order  he  asked  them  to  desist.  They  marked  their  sense  of 
the  policeman’s  interference  by  singing  the  ditty  again.  This 
barefaced  revolt  against  the  majesty  of  the  law  led  to  their 
appearance  before  the  magistrate.  Beyond  the  indignity  thus 
inflicted,  however,  they  suffered  no  further  inconvenience,  the 
magistrate  considering  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
charged  at  all.  It  was  a silly  act  on  the  part  of  the  two  men, 
no  doubt,  and,  as  Mr.  Plowden  said,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  they  had  stopped  when  asked.  Very  much  better. 
Why  will  people  be  so  perverse  ? 


By  the  way,  if  there  had  been  a conviction  in  the  case 
above  referred  to — there  was  not — it  would  have  been  a nice 
point  to  have  decided  whether  your  neighbours  screeching 
and  banging  were  not  also  disorderly  conduct  of  the  most 
virulent  type.  Has  anyone  who  is  afflicted  beyond  endurance 
with  these  daily— nay  hourly— nuisances  ever  thought  of 
obtaining  an  injunction  ? You  can  get  this  for  other  alleged 
nuisances,  and  surely  there  cannot  be  many  worse  than  that 
of  the  everlasting  pianoforte  craze  ? Is  there  no  sympathising 
judge  who  would  lend  a listening  ear  ? 


Nothing  comes  amiss  to  that  versatile  writer,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang.  In  descanting  on  the  merits  of  golf,  and  treating  his 
subject  in  a humorous  vein,  he  favonrs  us  with  a story  that 
may  interest  lady  golfers  : — 

“ The  women  of  the  Saint  Andreans,”  he  writes,  " are  somehow  wont  to 
be  excessively  beautiful  beyond  those  in  other  cities.  There  is,  however,  a 


The  Japanese  Society  is  again  sending  out  a list  of  papers 
to  be  read  during  the  forthcoming  session,  which  will  com- 
mence in  October.  The  catalogue  is  of  unusual  interest, 
containing,  among  other  papers,  those  on  “Japanese  Pro- 
verbs,” “ Family  Relations  in  Japan,”  “ Lacquer  Y\  ork  and 
Artists  in  Lac,”  “Japanese  Shipping,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
“The  Popular  School  of  Japanese  Art,”  and  “Japanese 
Fans,”  by  Mrs.  Salwey  ; for  ladies  are  admitted  as  members 
of  this  society,  whose  object  is  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  the  Japanese  language,  history,  literature,  folk-lore, 
arts  and  sciences.  It  consists  of  members  and  correspond- 
ing members  by  whose  aid  loan  exhibitions,  illustrative  of 
the  arts  and  industries  of  Japan,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
are  held. 


A flagrant  instance  of  barefaced  robbery  on  the  part  of  a 
Brisbane  (Queensland)  journal  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice.  Not  only  has  this,  pilferer  appropriated  a number 
of  our  paragraphs  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  as 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  are  taken,  but  its  conductor 

and  we  are  told  that  that  conductor  is  a woman— has  had 

the  impudence  to  steal  a short  story,  entitled  “ A Sister  of 
Charity,”  by  Miss  Kathleen  Watson,  which  appeared  in 
Sala’s  Journal,  without  mentioning  the  source  from  whence 
it  was  taken.  If  this  be  the  way  in  which  so-called  society 
papers  are  manipulated  and  thrown  together  in  Brisbane,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  it  reflects  the  greatest  discredit  on  those 
concerned,  and  certainly  suggests,  that  the  readers  of  these 
gleanings  from  other  journals  (fer  the  Million  as  well  as 
Sala’s  Journal  has  been  drawn  upon  to  a large  extent)  are 
wanting  in  discernment  if  they  imagine  for  one  moment  that 
the  contents  are  other  than  the  scissors  and  paste  purloinings 
of  the  unscrupulous  conductors.  We  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  contents  of  Sala’s  Journal  being  drawn 
upon  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a fair  and  legitimate 
manner — and  we  are  very  pleased  indeed  to  note  the  large 
extent  to  which  this  is  done— but  we  do  strongly  object  to 
that  which  is,  if  anything,  downright  robbery. 
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When  Self  penned  the  postscript  to  the  article  on  “Every- 
day Shams  ” he  had  no  thought  that  his  opinion  on  prize 
fights  and  prize  fighters  would  be  shared  by  all  who  might 
read  it.  And  he  was  right,  judging  from  some  of  the  letters 
which  have  reached,  him.  One  of  the  correspondents  who 
signs  himself  “ Lover  of  the  old  times,”  concurs  in  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  an  end  of  prize  fights  ; but  he  objects  to 
the  way  in  which  sentence  is  passed.  “ A prize  fight  is 
intended  to  be  an  exhibition,  of.  the  perfection  to  which  the 
art  can  be  brought.”  This  is  the  assertion  of  this  “Lover  of 
the  old  times.”  Well,  we  have  just  had  a few  examples  of  this 
so-called  perfection.  Thank  goodness,  they  have  taken  place 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  they  are  necessary,  may 
they  always  take  place  there.  Seven  thousand  people  paid 
fabulous  sums  to  see  the  encounter  between  Corbett  and 
Sullivan.  And  tvhat  was  the  return  which  they  got  for  their 
money  ? The  degrading  Spectacle  of  two  giants  punishing 
each  other  to  the  utmost  extent  in  their  power,  and  we  are 
assured  that  after  more  than  an  hour’s  ferocious  fighting,  it 
was  a pitifpl  sight  to  see  the  great  Sullivan  attempting  to 
rise  from  the  ground.  If  ttiis  be  “ an  exhibition  of  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  art  can  be  brought,”  Self  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  less  we  hear  either  of  the  exhibitions  or 
the  art  the  better  for  humanity  in  general. 


An  exhibition  of  an  unusual  and  highly  interesting  cha- 
racter is  to  be  held  shortly  in  Dundee,  and  will  for  this  year 
take  the  place  of  the  annual  art  exhibition.  Representative 
objects  of  all  kinds  connected  with  the  various  industries  and 
manufactures  of  the  city  will  be  on  view,  as  well  as  speci- 
mens, both  ancient  and  modern,  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
sculpture  ; also  books,  coins,  and  medals.  The  example  thus 
set  by  Dundee  might  with  advantage  be  followed  by  other 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  many  of  which  are  rich  in  local 
and  historic  relics.  ...  • 


A poet  out  of  work ! What  a spectacle  for  this  cultured 
age ! A sight  perchance  to  make'  the  Muses  weep,  and  to 
cause  Apollo  to  cast  away  his  lyre  in  despair.  Not  only  is 
the  unfortunate  poet  out  of  work,  but  he  has  to  suffer  the 
additional  indignity  of  being  tried  for  having  no  visible 
means  of  support.  What,  may  we  ask,  would  be  the  visible 
means  of  support  of  a poet  ? Certainly  he  might  make  the 
round  of  the  publishers  with  his  unsold  poems  exhibited  to 
the  public  gaze.  The  judge  appears  to  have  been  exercised 
in  his  mind  as  to  how  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  poetry  and  a 
situation  which  the  unfortunate  man  declared  he  had  lost  ; 
but  he  elicited  the  information  that  the  poet  had  held  a lucra- 
tive appointment  in  a sugar  factory,  where  he  turned  out 
verse,  moral  and  oracular,  which  was  packed  up  in  the 
parcels  with  the  candy.  The  poet  declares  that  he  effected  a 
great  reform  in  this  verse,  which  before  his  time  had  been 
killingly  monotonous.  Unhappily,  the  Austrian  judge  could 
not  see  the  pathos  of  the  position,  and  the  poet  is  now  in 
prison.  _____ 


We  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  proverbial  bull 
in  a china  shop,  but  a horse  in  an  area  is  a new  experience. 
The  other  day  the  Daily  News  favoured  its  readers  with  a full, 
true,  and  correct  account  of  a horse  which  was  placed  in  this 
singular  predicament.  The  animal,  while  attached  to  a 
hansom  which  contained  a gentleman,  thought  fit  to  run  away. 
We  were  told  what  became  of  the  horse— it  smashed  some 
railings  and  fell  into  an  area  and  it  took  hours  to  extricate  it 
—but  we  were  not  told  what  became  of  the  gentleman  or  the 
driver.  They  may  have  been_s_mashed  too,  or  vanished  into 
thin  air,  or  even  escaped  unhurt ; but  whatever  may  have  been 
their  fate  it  was  left  to  the  reader  to  imagine.  The  horse  and  its 
area  drop  absorbed  the  entire  attention  of  the  paragraphist. 
And  yet,  who  knows  but  what  the  writer  intended  to  enshroud 
the  circumstance  in  a halo  of  mystery?  It  does  not  do  to  be 
too  conventional  nowadays. 


Why  is  it  that  some  people  seem  to  regard  officials  of  all 
kinds  in  the  light  of  common  enemies,  and  appear  to  take  a 
positive  delight  in  being  as  cantankerous  as  possible  towards 
them  ? The  Crewe  magistrates  had  to  adjudicate  upon  a 
case  in  which  an  individual  would  persist  in  smoking  in  a 
non-smoking  compartment  of  a train.  When  compartments 
are  specially  provided  for  smokers  why  not  use  them  ? The 
contention  was  that  in  this  instance  it  was  very  dirty  and  not 
fit  to  ride  in.  But  that  was  no  excuse  for  converting  a non- 
smoking into  a smoking  compartment.  The  defendant 
refused  to  desist  smoking  when  requested  to,  and,  as  may  be 
thought,  he  has  paid  dearly  for  that  smoke  since. 

They  appear  to  have  a prompt  and  summary  way  in 
Australia  of  dealing  with  the  rascaldom  from  England,  who 
are  seeking  “ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  ” for  the  practice 
of  their  arts  in  our  colonies.  A recent  arrival  at  Melbourne 
was  caught  red-handed  in  the  act  of  picking  a woman’s  pocket, 
and  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  was  a “ new  arrival.”  In 
order  to  show  the  warmth  of  welcome  accorded  to  such  as 
he,  the  magistrate  sentenced  him  to  twelve  months’  imprison- 
ment. Such  a sentences  as  this  might  also  have  a salutary 
effect  in  England. 

A good  story  is  narrated  in  the  North  American  Revieiv 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  (“  Toby  M.P.”)  about  Lord 
Halsbury.  When,  after  many  reverses,  the  ex-Lord 
Chancellor  (then  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard)  came  up  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  mislaid  the  return  of  the  writ.  “ Standing,” 
says  Mr.  Lucy,  “ in  the  centre  of  a crowded  and  laughing 
House,  the  new  Solicitor-General  proceeded  to  search  in  all 
his  pockets  for  the  document,  producing  out  of  each  more 
miscellaneous  papers  than  it  seemed  possible  for  a man  of 
his  stature  to  carry  about  with  him.  When  in  his  hurried 
agonized  search  he  had  nearly  buried  the  mace  under  papers, 
Sir  Henry  James,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  table, 
returned  with  the  missing  document,  which  he  had  found 
under  the  bench  where  the  new  member  had  sat  awaiting  the 
summons  to  the  table.”  ’Twixt  then  and  now  there  has  been 
a marked  change  in  the  fortune  that  has  attended  the  career 
of  the  noble  lord. 


“ The  Speeches  and  Addresses  of  the  late  W.  C.  Magee,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  York”  (Isbister  and  Co.,  London,  7s.  6d.), 
is  a book  which  carries  us  over  a large  portion  of  our  country’s 
history.  For,  looking  with  retrogressive  glance  back  to  the 
time  when,  as  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
he  made  his  famous  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  we  seem  to  be  almost  carried  back  to  the 
period  of  ancient  history,  while  the  last  address  in  the  book 
is  that  on  the  Children’s  Life  Insurance  Bill,  also  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  immediately  preceded  his 
last  illness  and  death. 


Between  these  two  topics,  the  discussions  of  which  were 
separated  by  a score  or  more  of  years,  will  be  found  a large 
number  of  subjects  which  the  bishop — for  the  speeches  were 
principally  delivered  during  his  tenancy  of  the  Peterborough 
bishopric — discussed  and  treated  of  in  the  most  lucid  manner. 
Whatever  might  be  the  question  in  hand,  Dr.  Magee  threw 
himself  into  it  heart  and  soul.  Even  in  reading  them  one  is 
impressed  by  the  energy  and  directness  of  the  man  who 
expresses  his  thoughts  in  such  simple  yet  forcible  language. 
His  method  of  argument  was  not  that  of  the  casuist  ; he 
dealt  with  facts,  and  handled  them  in  such  a manner  as  to 
turn  them  into  serious  weapons  of  offence  or  defence.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  own  opinions,  a strong  spirit  of  fairness 
was  always  prominent,  and  any  action  on  the  part  of 
opponents  which  appealed  to  his  sense  of  justice  was  sure  to 
receive  from  him  generous  treatment. 

The  Compagnie  Transatlantique  have  seriously  taken  up 
the  idea  of  turning  the  route  between  France  and  the  United 
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States  into  a veritable  oceanic  highway.  It  is  suggested  that 
floating  lighthouses— to  represent  lamp-posts— -with  elec- 
tric lights  of  extraordinary  power,  should  be  anchored  about 
one  hundred  miles  apart.  They  will  do  much,  it  is  antici- 
pated, to  prevent  collisions,  and  to  notify  that  the  route  is 
clear  of,  or  encumbered  by,  icebergs,  and  by  these  means 
facilitate  the  passage  of  vessels.  It  seems  a big  thin0, 
dreamers  will  dream  dreams  to  the  end  of  time. 

Not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  France,  it  has  become 
painfully  obvious  that  young  men  won’t  marry.  A laris 
correspondent  says  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  in 
France  declines  to  such  an  extent  that  great  alarm  is  being 
felt  by  statesmen  and  economists.  The  birth  rate  continues 
to  decrease  in  the  same  proportion.  Would  a tax  on 
bachelors  lead  to  an  augmentation  of  marriages  and  conse- 
quently in  population?  A Frenchman,  as  a rule,  is  too 
selfish  to  marry,  and  only  does  so  when  the  funds  run  low. 


Dr  Kingsbury’s  book  on  “ The  Practice  of  Hypnotic  Sug- 
gestion ” (John  Wright,  Bristol)  throws  a light  on  the  value 
placed  on  this  agent  by  the  medical  profession,  or  that  pait 
of  the  profession  who  admit  any  efficacy  in  its  practice. 
That  hypnotism  should  be  used  in  the  place  of,  or  be  put  m 
competition  with,  any  of  the  existing  anaesthetic  agents,  is 
most  emphatically  denied  by  Dr.  Kingsbury,  whose  only  plea 
for  it  is  that  it  may  be  used  by  properly  qualified  men,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  healing  art ; and  he  urges  that  when  so 
employed,  “ it  has  never  yet  been  known  to  cause  any  tatal 

accident.” 


Under  various  names,  such  as  animal  magnetism,  mes- 
merism, electro-biology,  electro-psychology,  the  od  force 
&c  hypnotism  has  been  known  to  the  world  for  a great 
number  of  years,  but  its  practice  by  charlatans  and  quacks 
has  brought  the  art  into  disrepute,  so  that  it  has  been  re- 
garded more  in  the  light  of  a conjurer’s  trick  than  as  a part 
of  medical  science.  Considering  it  from  the  latter  point  o 
view,  Dr.  Kingsbury  points  out  what  is  its  true  value  and 
what  may  be  its  worth  to  mankind,  and  shows,  from  his 
personal  experience,  how  efficient  an  agent  it  has  alrea  y 
proved  to  be.  While  giving  many  interesting  instances  ot 
its  value,  the  medical  gentleman  also  candidly  points  out  what 
are  the  dangers  of  hypnotism,  and  especially  urges  that  none 
but  qualified  and  competent  persons  should  be  allowed  to  use 
it.  Though  the  book  is  chiefly  written  for  the  medical  faculty , 
it  will  be  of  much  general  interest  to  the  reading  public. 


Those  who  carefully  peruse  the  letter  which  the  club  has 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  London  County  Council  will  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  action  of  the  Council  is,  after  all,  not 
so  arbitrary  as  at  first  sight  appears.  The  contention  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  that  the  cricket  club  has  not  a 
vested  right  in  the  ground,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  in 
a public  park  any  one  club  should  have  the  exclusi\  e use  ot 
ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ground  in  question  has  been  kept 
in  order  by  the  club,  and  they  are  quite  right  when  they  say 
that  first  class  cricket  is  played  there,  and  that  thousands  are 
interested  in  the  matches.  This  is  so. 

By  the  way,  do  any  of  the  clubs  whose  members  play  in 
the  park  pay  any  rent  for  the  use  of  the  ground  during  the 
season  ? If  not,  could  not  this  be  done,  the  amount  so 
received  going  towards  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  ground  in 
order  ? Of  course,  it  is  hard  for  an  old-established  club  to  be 
“ moved  on  ” after  such  a prolonged  occupancy,  but  at  the 
same  time,  looking  at  the  question  frqm  a broad  common 
sense  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  London 
County  Council  is  doing  anything  but  what  is  strictly  right 
in  declining  to  recognize  anything  that  might  be  construed  as  a 
vested  interest.  Evidently  the  Council  does  not  believe  in 
monopolies. 

Signor  Foli  has  just  completed  his  Australian  tour,  and 
has  gone  to  New  Zealand  to  fulfil  a series  of  forty  concerts. 


Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  engaged  Miss  Ada  Blanche  for  a 
principal  part  in  his  forthcoming  Christmas  Pantomime  at 
Drury  Lane. 


An  incident  occurred  the  other  evening  at  Dublin  that 
speaks  well  for  the  esprit  de  corps  that  prevails  among  operatic 
vocalists.  During  his  singing  of  the  song  behind  the  drop 
scene  in  the  prelude  to  “ Rustic  Chivalry,”  Mr.  Hedmont 
was  suddenly  seized  with  sickness  and  could  not  continue  to 
sino-.  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  who  happened  to  be  m the 
theatre  at  the  moment,  was  requested  to  take  the  tenor  pait 
by  way  of  substitute.  Mr.  McGuckin  willingly  consented  to 
go  on  as  “ Turridu  ” attired  as  he  was  in  ordinary  costume, 
and  despite  this  fact  he  scored  a great  success.  He  was 
encored  in  the  drinking  song  and  in  the  interview  with  San- 
tuzza,  and  in  the  final  scene  with  Lucia  gained  great  applause. 
It  was  a graceful  act,  and  merited  every  appreciation  from  the 
audience. 


Is  our  old  enemy,  the  London  fog,  to  be  routed  and  driven 
away?  The  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Company 
appear  to  think  that  they  will  at  least  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  “ London  particulars,”  and  if  they  cannot  banish  them 
from  their  old  haunts  they  will  at  least  be  able  in  a great 
measure  to  nullify  their  bad  effects,  and  by  means  of  powerful 
lights  to  permeate  the  dense  gloom  of  the  fog  with  such  a 
moderate  degree  of  light  as  will  allow  people  to  cross  the 
street  without  danger  to  life  or  limb.  If  this  proves  to  be 
true  it  will  indeed  be  good  news  for  London.  1 he  company 
propose  to  take  observations  from  high  points  to  see  whether 
they  can  observe  the  approach  of  a fog,  and  telegraphic  com- 
munications will  be  sent  to  them  when  fogs  are  observed 
coming  up  the  river.  By  these  means  they  hope  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  able  to  do  battle  with  the  intruder  as  soon  as  it 
appears. 

The  members  of  the  Battersea  Cricket  Club,  at  the  close  of 
a long  and  successful  season,  find  themselves  in  a quandary. 
For  the  last  thirty-seven  years  they  have  had  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  ground  in  Battersea  Park  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
cricket,  but  they  have  now  received  notice  to  quit.  They  are, 
of  course,  endeavouring  to  retain  the  privilege  solong  enjoyed, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  succeed  in  their 
effort. 


Mdme.  Nordica,  supported  by  Miss  Damian  Mr.  Dome, 
M.  Toseph  Hollman,  the  Meister  Glee  Singers,  and  Mr.  Sewell, 
will  make  her  first  tour  of  Great  Britain,  commencing  at 
Birmingham  on  October  3rd,  and  terminating  at  Bourne- 
mouth on  November  12th. 


Mr  Geo  Grossmith  is  now  on  his  farewell  tour,  previous 
to  his  departure  for  America.  The  tour  (the  most  successful 
of  all)  finishes  at  Huddersfield  on  October  4th.  Early  in 
November  he  will  sail  for  New  York,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
N.  Vert. 


Mr.  Edward  Lloyd’s  party,  consisting  of  Mdme.  Sherwin 
and  Miss  Ada  Tomlinson  (pupil  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves), 
Mr.  Maybrick,  Senor  Arbos  and  Mons.  Sieveking  tour  the 
provinces  in  January  and  February  next. 


Seiior  Sarasate  and  Mdme.  Berthe  Marx  arrive  in  London 
on  the  24th  inst.,  commencing  their  tour  at  Buxton  on  the 
26th,  and  finishing  in  London  on  February  10th. 


The  following  renowned  pianists  will  give  recitals  under 
Mr.  N.  Vert’s  able  direction  during  the  forthcoming  season. 
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Mons  de  Pachmann  (his  first  appearance  in  England  since 
1889),  Madame  Sofie  Menter,  Mons.  Sapellni  Koff,  Master 
Otto  Hegner,  Mdme.  Stepanoff,  Mons.  Siloto,  Herr  Lutter, 
Herr  Reisenauer,  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick,  Mr.  Frederick 
Lamond,  Senor  Albeniz,  Mdlle.  Adelina  de  Lara,  and  Mdlle. 
Eibenschiitz. 


For  instance,  there  was  a record-breaking  run  from  London 
to  Brighton  and  back  last  week.  The  previous  record  was 
beaten,  but  at  what  cost  ? The  record-breaker  had  a severe 
spill  at  Cuckfield,  and  he  and  his  brother  came  to  grief.  T he 
brother  was  carried  insensible  to  a cottage,  and  the  other 
went  on  his  way — but  surely  not  rejoicing  ? 


Thoroughness  is  appreciated  as  much  abroad  as  at  home. 
A lady  writing  from  Canada  to  one  of  our  contemporaries, 
complains  that  she  finds  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  re- 
munerative employment  because  she  has  learned  no  special 
business.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  special  training  of  woman  for  particular 
vocations.  A general  education  is  given  to  them,  and  they 
are  then  expected  to  be  fit  for  any  line  of  life  which  may  offer 
itself.  Boys  pass  through  a period  of  apprenticeship,  whether 
they  intend  to  qualify  as  mechanics,  doctors,  grocers,  or  for 
the  army.  I he  lady  in  Canada  goes  on  to  say,  that  toler- 
ably good  dressmakers  can  earn  two  dollars  a day  over  there, 
in  addition  to  meals,  by  going  out  to  sew  at  ladies  houses  ; 
while  a superior  one  can  charge  three  dollars  a day  in  the 
same  way.  This  should  be  good  news  for  many  a poor 
woman  who  is  struggling  for  a bare  existence  in  London. 


As  we  anticipated,  the  tobacco  grant  to  the  old  men  in  our 
workhouses  is  extending.  The  latest  on  the  list  is  St.  Olave’s, 
Southwark.  But  what  about  the  old  women  ? Really,  the 
“ old  girls  ” must  not  be  forgotten  or  they  will  become  jealous. 
And  at  their  time  of  life  this  would  be  positively  shocking. 

What  is  the  best  specific  for  unrequited  love?  In  the 
case  of  a young  fellow  it  appears  that  it  is  neither  arsenic, 
hemp,  nor  water,  but  a safety  bicycle.  This  is  the  solution 
which  one  of  the  correspondents  in  the  Daily  News  offers. 
He  had  looked  about  with  longing  soul,  hoping  to  meet  the 
girl  he  wanted.  He  met  her,  stated  the  case  as  to  means 
candidly  to  her;  she  refused  him.  He  felt  low;  but,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  a bachelor  friend,  he  bought  a safety,  threw 
love  to  the  dogs,  and  found  the  excitement  of  wheeling  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  art  of  forgetting.  This  is  much  better 
than  the  suicide  method  of  which  we  so  often  read.  But  what 
is  the  compensation  to  the  young  woman  ? Breach  of  promise 
and  heavy  damages,  of  course. 


We  are  decidedly  jealous  of  the  man  at  Idaho,  in  America, 
who  has  found  an  aerolite. which  is  said  to  contain  a large 
proportion  of  pure  gold.  How  is  it  that  all  the  good  things 
go  to  the  Americans?  We  can  say  distinctly,  and  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  aerolites  fall  into  our  backyard,  charged 
with  gold.  If  anything,  only  unconvertible  brickbats 
mysteriously  find  their  way  there.  But  in  this  case— and 
coming  from  America  it  must  be  true  !— the  man  saw  the 
aerolite  descend.  It  appeared  to  be  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary goods  car.  With  an  eye  to  business,  we  are  assured  that 
that  man  went  after  that  meteor — and  found  it.  It  weighs 
four  hundred  pounds.  They  want  him  to  part  with  it  for 
scientific  purposes;  but,  with  thesameeyeto  business,  that  man 
means  to  convert  his  aerolite  into  gold.  We  should  do  just 
the  same.  But  aerolites  don’t  come  our  way.  All  we  get  are 
the  tradesmen’s  bills. 


When  will  the  craze  for  record-breaking  cease  ? Probably 
never.  What  Jones  accomplishes  to-day,  Robinson  will 
certainly  attempt  to  beat  to-morrow.  It  has  ever  been  so, 
and  we  presume  it  will  ever  be  so.  What  Self  failscom- 
pletely  to  understand,  however,  is  the  exact  purpose  that 
these  young 'men  can  have  in  view.  He  can  understand 
bicycle  racing  when  there  is  a silver  pot  or  a gold  medal  for 
the  winner  at  the  finish  ; but  he  cannot  appreciate  the  craze 
that  exists  for  record-breaking.  As  far  as  he  can  see,  so  far 
as  cycling  is  concerned,  the  only  person  who  really  benefits  is 
the  maker  of  the  machine.  It  is  a good  thing  for  him  from  a 
business  point  of  view ; whether  it  is  a good  thing  for  the 
cyclist  is  quite  another  matter. 


When  found  make  a note  of.  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  during 
his  stay  in  Cornwall,  has  not  only  made  a note  of,  but  he  has 
purchased  a quantity  of  drapery  goods,  upwards  of  sixty 
years  old,  that  he  had  found  out  were  to  be  sold.  No  doubt 
the  popular  actor-manager  has  picked  up  a bargain.  At  all 
events  it  is  to  be  hoped  so. 


The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings  have 
just  completed,  at  considerable  cost,  the  restoration  of  “ Guy 
Fawkes’  Mansion,”  the  name  given  to  “The  Old  Red 
Hall,”  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  had  been  doomed 
to  destruction  in  order  to  carry  out  an  extension  of  the  Mid- 
land and  Great  Northern  lines.  Happily,  the  directors  were 
open  to  persuasion,  and  so  this  old  mansion,  which  serves  as 
a link  to  connect  us  with  one  of  the  most  nefarious  plots  in 
history,  will  be  preserved. 

During  the  last  few  years  what  are  known  as  “ Women’s 
Dwellings  ” have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis ; but,  if  we  are  to  believe  Miss  Clementina  Black,  who 
writes  about  them  in  Sylvia's  Journal,  they  are  not  the  boon 
and  blessing  that  might  be  expected.  It  is  said  the  occupants 
are  subjected  to  certain  rules  and  regulations,  and  among 
other  things  a daily  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  a latchkey. 
This  appears  so  very  ridiculous  that  it  seems  hardly  credible. 
Miss  Black,  however,  mentions  not  only  this  but  other  matters 
that  cannot  tend  to  create  a good  impression  in  favour  of 
this  particular  class  of  dwellings.  The  conditions  are  such  as 
a bachelor  would  not  put  up  with  for  a moment.  He  would 
immediately  “ kick  over  the  traces.”  And  it  may  with  con- 
sistency be  asked,  why  should  the  freedom  of  ladies  be 
hampered  in  the  slightest  degree  ? 


We  wish  to  remind  our  numerous  readers  that  our  Penny 
Children’s  Fund  is  not  closed.  The  reason  we  have  for 
doing  so  is  because  our  appeal  for  the  Industrial  School  of 
the  Newport  Market  Refuge  has  not  been  so  liberally  re- 
sponded to  as  we  had  hoped.  As  previously  explained,  the 
contributions  received  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  will  be  devoted  to  the  above-mentioned  charity; 
which  accomplishes  an  admirable  work  among  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  our  great  metropolis,  and  which  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  highest  in  the  land.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
only  received  a donation  of  15s.  from  “ M.  H.  R.,”  in  addi- 
tion to  our  own  nest-egg  of  £1. 

Self  and  Partner. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a, 
passenger,  or  ivho  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident) , provided  a copa  of  the 
cur  rent  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident'. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalid, ated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 


„ This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  oflhe 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
t4r$’n  Bisks  .Mbs.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 

W ednesday  9 a.m,  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


XVI. 

1TAPLES  -AUSTH D BACK. 

“ Take  a short  sea  trip”  is  the  advice  we  frequently  give 
to  the  overworked  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  And 
sound  advice  it  is,  as  we  have  found,  not  alone  in  the  instance 
of  other  busy  men,  but  when  applying  to  ourselves  the  proverb, 

“ Physician,  heal  thyself.”  Unfortunately,  many  imme- 
diately object  that  they  cannot  stand  the  sea ; they  do  not 
readily  find  their  sea  legs ; the  mere  thought  of  the  miseries 
they  endure  on  board  even  a river  steamer,  taking  a short 
holiday  trip,  deters  them.  The  time  at  their  disposal  is 
too  brief  to  try  an  experiment  which  may  end  in  half  the 
time  being  spent  in  the  agonies  of  mol  de  mer,  their 
most  constant  companion  being  the  ship’s  doctor  and  the 
steward,  d his,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  those  whose  business  anxieties  and  worries  have  brought 
about  that  condition  of  mind  and  body  we  have  before  referred 
to  in  these  articles,  and  for  whom  the  one  thing  needful  is  rest 
from  mental  irritation,  combined  with  pleasurable  surround- 
ings and  good  feeding. 

Some  years  since,  when  we  were  somewhat  overwrought, 
a very  distinguished  medical  friend  of  ours,  a most  success- 
ful and  popular  physician,  said : “I  wish  that  I could 
just  put  you  into  a balloon  provisioned  for  a month’s  trip,  and 
never  once  let  you  touch  terra  firrna  for  that  time.  There  at 
least,”  he  continued,  “ you  would  be  forced  to  keep  still  and 
do  no  work  and  read  no  letters,  and  give  up  all  thought  of 
books,  patients,  and  hospital  worries.”  Now,  my  friend,  with 
all  his  experience,  was  only  in  a sense  right.  Complete  rest 
soon  becomes  monotonous  to  the  nervous  temperament  ; there 
must  be  companionship.  There  must  be  provided  some  food 
for  the  active  mind,  some  wholesome  amusement  to  distract 
one’s  thoughts  from  unpleasant  reminiscences  and  recent  cares. 
And  it  is  just  because  we  can  gain  all  these  advantages  on 
board  one  of  the  many  magnificent  transatlantic  liners,  or  in 
the  superb  P.  and  O.  and  Orient  vessels  in  a Mediterranean 
cruise,  that  we' have  determined  this  week  to  advise  such  a 
trip  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  some  three  weeks  at 
their  disposal,  and  who  have  no  insuperable  objection  to  the 

Take,  for  example,  life  on  one  of  the  fleet  of  the 
Orient  Line,  on  board  of  which  we  invite  a trip  to 
Naples  and  back.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  the  Oroya, 
a ship  of  6,057  tons  and  7,000  horse  - power,  which 
leaves  Plymouth  on  September  24th,  and  is  due  to  reach 
Naples  on  October  2nd,  returning  by  th e Orotava,  which 
will  be  our  return  boat,  probably  reaching  Naples  on 
October  9th.  Our  temporary  home  is  fitted  with  the  electric 
light,  and  everywhere  we  find  the  incandescent  lamp,  freeing 
us  from  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  old  oil  lamp,  while  it 
adds  considerably  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  elaborate  decora- 
tions of  the  superb  saloons,  both  deck  and  dining.  The 
comfort  of  being  able  to  switch  on  the  light  at  any  moment 
in  one’s  state  room,  cabin,  or  bathroom,  is  perhaps  only  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  can  contrast  a long  voyage  under 
the  oil-lamp  regime.  And  what  a luxury  to  be  able,  without 
any  delay,  to  turn  on  the  hot  water  in  our  bath,  not  heated 
by  the  hissing  steam,  and  to  find  at  every  hand’s  turn  an 
electric  bell  to  summon  the  attendant ! What  a change  frorn 
the  old  shouting  oneself  hoarse  in  the  often  vain  call  of 
“ Steward,  steward  1 ” of  days  not  so  long  past  ! No  want  of 
exercise  is  there  on  board.  We  may  walk  miles  on  the 
magnificent  promenade  deck,  and  we  need  have  little  difficulty 
in  finding  a chatty  companion,  all  the  better  if  the  fellow 
voyaseur  be  one  of  the  fair  sex,  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of i our 
enjoyment.  Or,  we  may  add  to  the  strength  of  muscle  fibre 
in  leg  and  arm  by  a turn  at  the  cue  in  a game  of  “ shovel 
board,”  or  beguile  the  time— lady  cricketers  become  quite 
expert  on  board— at  3 trial  with  the  bat,  or  a game  of  quoits. 


There  are  dances,  concerts,  and  theatricals,  to  while  away 
the  evenings,  and  generally  there  is  no  lack  of  really  good 
music  in  the  music  saloon.  Ip  short,  what  with  the  new 
associations  one  finds  on  board,  the  fresh  experiences, 
we  gain  in  study  of  individual  character  and  national  traits, 
in  those  collected  together  in  these  Orient  vessels,  not  to. 
speak  of  permanent  friendships  which  spring  out  of  the  close 
contact  that  brings  us,  unavoidably,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
our  companion  travellers  not  to  be  otherwise  gained,  added  to 
the  natural  delights  of  the  voyage  itself,  in  the  invigorating  sea 
breezes,  the  incessant  changes  in  colouring  of  sky  and  sea, 
the  excitement  of  watching  the  varying  coast  scenery,  or 
that  attendant  upon  the  anticipation  of  new  scenes  in  the 
various  ports  of  call,  we  know  of  no  spot  in  which  we  can 
better  combine  mental  rest  and  recreation  with  sufficient 
physical  exercise  and  the  purest  air  than  on  board  ship. 

Now  for  a few  details  of  our  trip  this  month.  Plymouth 
Harbour,  for  those  who  have  not  before  had  a sail  on  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  has  many  attractions,  and  will  well  repay  a 
few  hours  spent  on  its  waters.  We  may  thus  have  a good 
view  of  the  huge  breakwater,  also  the  railway  bridge  over  this; 
Hamoaze,  which  is  a lasting  monument  to  the  genius  of  the: 
great  Brunei.  Casting  our  eyes  somewhat  regretfully  on  the. 
glorious  coast  scenery  that  flanks  the  natural  amphitheatre 
in  which  Plymouth  lies,  we  steam  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  Eddystone  light,  and  getting  in  the  “chops  of  the, 
Channel,”  travelling  at  the,  rate  of  some  15  knots  an  hour, 
we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Ushant  and  enter 
the  dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay, -so  full  of  historic  memories  that: 
recall  those  naval  victories  which  have  secured  the  maritime.- 
fame  of  England.  Soon  after  leaving  Cape  Finisterre  we 
experience  that  pleasant  change  in  temperature  which 
continues  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  The  coast  of  Portugal 
is  scanned  with  a glass,  and  the  hills  of  Cintra  are  eagerly 
looked  for,  with  the  gigantic  pile  of  Mafra  to  the  north,  while 
further  on  we  are  rewarded  with  a glimpse  of  Lisbon.  W ith 
what  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity  and  pride  do  we  gaze  at 
those  two  landmarks  which  we  pass  as  we  turn  eastwards  in 
our  course,  ever  memorable  in  association  with  the  name  of 
England’s  greatest  sailor  captain,  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar  ! 
Steering  by  Tarifa  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  passing  the  famous 
Calpe  Rock,  with  the  Apes’  Hill,  on  the  Morocco  coast,  on  our 
right,  we  enter  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
we  cast  anchor  some  distance  from  the  impregnable  fortress 
itself,  with  its  marvellous  system  of  batteries  which  honey- 
comb the  famous  Rock.  Our  short  stay  enables  us,  having 
obtained  a permit,  to  visit  the  fortifications  and  take  a drne 
to  Spanish  Town  and  the  Bull  Ring. 

The  next  four  days  are  absorbed  in  a delightful  run 
to  Naples,  keeping  almost  a straight  course  from  the 
rugged  Cape  de  Gata  to  the  southern  coast  of  Sardinia. 
From  this  point  we  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
cruise,  until  the  first  glimpse  of  distant  Vesuvius  (or  if  at  night 
the  fitful  flames  of  the  volcano)  and  the  mountain  of  Epomea, 
in  the  beautiful  island  of  Ischia,  indicate  the  near  approach  to 
our  destination.  Rounding  rochy  Nisita,  if  only  we  be 
fortunate  in  sun  and  sky,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and  delight 
at  the  view  of  the  exquisite  Bay  of  Naples.  The  picturesque 
city  stretches  out  like  a double  crescent,  and  forms  an 
amphitheatre  of  three  miles  of  houses  and  villas,  flanked  by 
sloping  hills,  while  the  heights  of  Capodimonte,  St.  Elmo, 
and  Pizzofalcone  form  the  ridge  that  juts  out  into  the  blue 
waters  of  the  bay  beneath.  We  have  four  or  five  days 
before  we  embark  on  our  return  voyage,  in  which  we  may 
explore  Naples,  ascend  Vesuvius,  visit  the  excavations  of 
Herculaneum,  make  an  excursion  to  Pompeii,  go  by  rail 
to  Castellamare,  and  then  take  carriage  to  Sorrento,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  drives  in  all  Europe,  visiting  on  the 
same  day  the  Island  of  Capri,  the  Villa  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
and  the  Blue  Grotto.  If  there  be  time  we  visit  Ischia  and 
Procida.  After  another  invigorating  trip  we  are  booked  to 
arrive  in  Plymouth  on  or  about  the  17th  of  October,  resuming 
work  in  London  on  the  followings  day. 

JbvfiFI*£X» 
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BE  WISE  IN  TIME. 


“Treat  everyone  as  a rogue  until  you  find  them  out  to 
be  honest.”  It  was  in  a solicitor's  office  that  the  advice  was 
given,  and  it  was  tendered  unsolicited  by  one  who  had  seen 
the  world.  The  occasion  that  called  it  forth  was  the  arrest 
of  a cashier  who  was  well  known,  who  had  for  years  been 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  who  was  regarded  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  a person  of  the  strictest  integrity.  To  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  such  a person  would  do  a wrong  act 
seemed  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  ; to  hint  at  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  considered  a libel  of  the  grossest 
character.  And  yet  one  morning  there  came,  as  it  were,  a 
bolt  from  the  blue.  This  presumably  immaculate  individual 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  police.  He  had  been  arrested  on 
a charge  of  embezzlement,  and,  later  on,  when  the  facts 
became  known,  it  was  found  that  his  appropriations  amounted 
to  a very  large  sum.  What  added  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
crime  was  that  this  paragon  of  virtue,  as  everybody  had 
believed  him  to  be,  had  not  yielded  to  sudden  temptation  in 
order  to  extricate  himself  from  an  unexpected  difficulty;  but 
he  had  pursued  his  nefarious  practices  for  many  years. 
It  was  the  deceit  of  the  man  that  elicited  the  curt  advice, 
not  to  trust  anyone  too  implicitly. 

Although  it  would  scarcely  do  to  carry  it  out  to  the  strict 
letter,  yet  how  often  it  has  been  observed  to  be  only  too  true. 
What  called  it  to  mind  recently  was  the  stoppage  of  the 
London  and  General  Bank,  the  suspension,  in  consequence, 
of  payment  for  the  time  being  of  all  withdrawal  notices  on 
the  Liberator  Building  Society,  the  charge  of  embezzlement 
preferred  against  an  Oddfellow’s  secretary  at  Woolwich,  and 
the  startling  allegation  that  the  late  secretary  of  the  Kent 
and  Surrey  Building  Society  had  succeeded  in  helping  him- 
self to  thousands  of  pounds  belonging  to  the  members. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  cofifidence  of  the  public 
has  been  seriously  shaken,  to  say  nothing  about  the  misery 
that  the  losses  are  likely  to  entail  on  those  who  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  financially  interested.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  charged 
the  English  working  classes  with  not  being  so  thrifty  as 
could  be  wished.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  was  no 
doubt  accurate  in  his  assertion ; but  when  we  read  of  such 
calamitous  occurrences  as  these,  in  which,  for  the  greater 
part,  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  working  classes  are 
involved,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  artizans, 
who  are  not,  as  a rule,  too  well  versed  in  financial  matters, 
should  pause  and  consider  before  they  invest  their  savings ; 
and  alas  ! while  pausing,  the  money  burns  holes  in  their 
pockets. 

Take  the  case  of  the  building  society  whose  secretary  is 
alleged  to  have  had  such  a nice  “ picking  ” for  so  many 
years.  It  was  but  a comparatively  short  time  ago  that  the 
disclosures  relative  to  the  Portsea  Building  Society  scandal 
were  made  public,  and  created  a feeling  of  profound  astonish- 
ment at  the  thought  that  such  things  should  be.  It  may 
fairly  be  asked,  How  is  it  done  ? If  these  societies  are  con- 
ducted on  sound  business  principles,  if  they  are  properly 
looked  after  by  the  directors  and  others  who  are  deputed,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  paid,  to  do  the  work,  how  is  it  that 
these  irregularities,  which  invariably  bring  such  misery  and 
suffering  on  innocent  and  too-confiding  folk,  occur  ? The 
chairman  of  the  Kent  and  Surrey  Building  Society  ventures 
1o  state,  by  way  of  explanation,  “ that  if  a society  has  a 
clever  and  unscrupulous  rogue  for  a secretary,  no  audit  in 
the  world  would  find  him  out.”  Even  if  this  gentleman’s 
opinion  were  true  it  does  not  remove  the  serious  blot  made 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  building  societies  generally  by  the 
Portsea  disgrace,  the  alleged  defalcations  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Kent  and  Surrey  Building  Society,  and  the  numerous 
other  shameful  frauds  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
brought  to  light. 


If  these  disclosures  mean  anything  at  all,  do  they  not  suggest 
that  there  is  a want  of  sufficient  supervision;  that  what  should 
be  regarded  as  a serious  trust  is  too  often  converted  into 
a mere  sinecure  ; that  too  much  is  left  to  the  one  man,  and 
far  too  much  taken  for  granted  ? Messrs.  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
who  are  the  directors,  and  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
are  honourable  men,  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
Mr.  E,  the  secretary,  and  whatever  that  gentleman  places 
before  them  they  implicitly  accept  as  being  above  suspicion  ; 
while  Mr.  F,  the  auditor,  who  is  oftentimes  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  E,  takes  for  granted  that  the  accounts  must  be  correct, 
and  eventually  the  audit  becomes  a mere  matter  of  form.  It 
may  be  urged  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  case.  Per- 
haps it  is,  and  perhaps  it  is  not.  We  sometimes  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not,  when  we  read  of  such  cases  as  those 
enumerated.  We  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  there  is  often 
too  much  blissful  trustfulness  displayed  where  there  should 
be  strict  and  constant  supervision.  The  shareholders  trust 
the  directors,  the  directors  trust  the  secretary,  and  the  secre- 
tary, as  has  been  shown,  sometimes  requites  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  embezzling  the  money  placed  in  his  care. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  black  sheep  in  every  fold, 
and  that  it  is  wrong  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  the  many 
because  one  or  two  prove  themselves  to  be  rogues.  There  is 
no  desire  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Those  who  perform 
their  duties  in  an  honest  and  straightforward  manner  have 
nothing  to  fear.  They  are  the  men  who  invite  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  the  most  rigorous  investigation.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  obvious  that  if  building  societies  and  the  like  are  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  working  classes,  something  must 
be  done  to  prevent  these  scandals,  which  do  irreparable  harm. 
Our  philanthropists,  philosophers,  politicians,  and  reformers 
are  perpetually  preaching  the  doctrine  of  thrift ; but  can  we 
wonder  that  young  men  are  chary  of  investing  the  little  that 
they  can  save  when  they  see  the  money  of  those  who  are 
much  older  than  themselves — the  savings  of  years— swept 
away  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  beyond  all  possible  hope  of 
recovery  ? Of  course,  building  societies  are  not  the  only 
channel  in  which  the  artizan  can  invest  his  savings,  but  they 
are  an  exceedingly  popular  source  of  investment,  and  the 
injunction  to  buy  a house  on  easy  terms  and  be  your  own  land- 
lord is  an  old  and  familiar  cry. 

No  one  who  has  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart  could 
wish  to  see  building  societies  decrease  in  number.  On  the 
contrary,  they  form  an  excellent  means  to  an  admirable 
end  when  carried  out  to  a successful  issue.  But  we  are 
face  to  face  . with  a positive  danger  that  needs  to  be 
met  by  some  remedy  of  a drastic  character.  What  that 
remedy  should  be  would  have  to  be  decided  by  those  most 
conversant  with  the  subject.  One  thing  that  might  be 
suggested  as  tending  to  restore  confidence  and  produce  a 
beneficial  effect,  would  be  the  employment  of  a chartered 
accountant,  to  go  through  the  books  of  the  society  at  intervals, 
but  not  at  fixed  periods.  The  appointment  of  such  a gentle- 
man should  be  in  addition  to  the  auditor,  who  is  re-elected  year 
after  year.  It  might  also  be  suggested  that  the  same 
accountant  should  not  be  employed  twice,  thus  preventing 
the  possibility  of  collusion.  Or,  one  might  go  even  further, 
and  make  it  a national  question,  and  urge  that  it  is  one 
in  which  the  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  democracy, 
should  step  in  and  discharge  a serious  duty.  We  have 
Government  inspectors  of  all  kinds ; why  not  Government 
accountants,  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the  important  task 
of  seeing  that  building  societies,  friendly  societies,  and  the 
like,  were  not  robbed  by  unscrupulous  officials  ? There 
is  a prejudice  against  State  interference ; but  when  our 
pockets  are  touched,  when  we  find  ourselves  minus  all  that 
we  had  for  years  been  saving,  then  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
sink  our  prejudices  and  accept  anything  that  is  likely  to  help 
us  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  it  is  too  late  then  ; the  mischief 
has  been  done. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  may  be  asked,  Which 
society  will  be  the  next  to  suffer  ? Who  can  tell  ? Who 
knows  what  a day  will  bring  forth  ? Would  it  not  be  as  well, 
therefore,  to  be  wise  in  time  ? G.  M. 
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5 p.m.,  Regent  Street. 

Part  II. 

Memory,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  in  a note  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  plays  us  strange  tricks  sometimes  ; 
and  the  inability  to  remember  a certain  thing  or  event,  or 
the  name  of  a particular  person,  has  sometimes  an  exas- 
perating effect  on  people  with  hasty  tempers.  “ Sir, 
exclaimed  an  excited  member  of  some  State  Legislature  in 
America,  “ I have  a great  respect  for  that  Chair.  I honour, 

I venerate  that  Chair  ; but  if  I am  again  insulted,  overruled, 
or  called  to  order,  I will  kick  that  Chair  and  pull  its  nose. 
That  is  what  I felt  vastly  inclined  to  do  to  my  own  memory 
when  it  obstinately  refused  to  tell  me  the  exact  whereabouts 
on  the  western  side  of  Regent  Street,  and,  in  the  last  years 
of  William  IV.,  of  a bookseller’s  shop  kept  by  a worthy 
Scotchman  named  Fraser,  who  founded  the  exceedingly  able 
Conservative  monthly  magazine,  with  which  his  name  was 
for  so  many  years  associated. 

Fraser's,  was  the  London  Blackwood,  as  able,  as  vigorous, 
and  as  amusingly  abusive  when  dealing  with  people  whose 
persons,  or  whose  politics  it  did  not  approve,  as  the  famous 
“ Ebony”  of  Edinburgh  used  to  be.  In  the  room  above  the 
shop,  Mr.  Fraser  used  periodically  to  entertain  his  staff  at 
supper.  What  a staff!  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,  who,  under 
the  non  de  guerre  of  “Alfred  Croquis,  had  etched  the  sparkling 
little  outline  caricature  portraits  of  contemporary  celebrities 
in  Fraser,  produced  a wonderfully  graphic  group  of  the 
“ Fraserians”  as  they  appeared  in  convivial  council  assembled, 
some  five  and  fifty  years  ago.  What  a staff,  I repeat.  Car- 
lyle, very  much  to  the  fore,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  James  Hogg, 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Theodore  Flook  ; Thackeray  looming 
large  in  the  distance ; Dr.  William  Maginn,  previously  the 
u Morgan  O’Doherty”  of  Blackwood,  vigorously  in  evidence  at 
F'raser’s  hospitable  board.  Maginn,  a man  of  vast  learning 
and  of  great  wit  and  humour,  but  whose  writings  seem  to  be 
almost  entirely  forgotten  by  the  present  generation— it  might 
surely  be  worth  the  while  of  some  booksellers  to  republish  the 
<•  Homeric  Ballads  ’’—will  always  in  my  mind  be  associated 
with  that  shop  in  Regent  Street. 

He  had  written  in  Fraser  a scathing  critique  on  a novel  of 
which  the  author  was  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  a well- 
known  sportsman,  and  brother  of  a too  well-known  nobleman, 
Lord  Fitzhardinge.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  being  a Liberal, 
he  was,  naturally,  according  to  the  truculent  literary  custom 
of  the  time,  fiercely  “ pitched  into  ” by  the  Tory  reviewer. 
The  vilipended  author  thought  that  the  ariicle  was  not  only 
politically  unjust,  but  that  it  contained  unwarrantable  asper- 
sions on  a lady  of  his  family.  He  had  not  at  the  time  at  his 
disposal  the  columns  of  any  Liberal  journal,  in  which  he 
could  “ pitch  into  ” his  Conservative  foe ; but  he  had  a horse- 
whip, and,  armed  with  that  instrument  of  chastisement,  he 
went,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Craven  Berkeley,  to 
Mr.  Fraser’s  shop,  in  Regent  Street.  He  had  an  interview 
with  the  luckless  publisher,  who  declined  to  give  up  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  the  obnoxious  criticism ; whereupon,  the  in- 
censed and  noble  novelist  thrashed  Mr.  Fraser  “to  a mummy,” 
as  the  saying  goes.  Dr.  Maginn  lost  no  time  in  rerealing 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  review  in  question,  and  again 
following  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  epoch,  he  challenged 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  or  was  challenged  by  him  to  mortal 
combat# 


The  antagonists  met,  and  after  exchanging  two  or  three 
shots,  “ honour  ” was  assumed  to  be  “satisfied.”  I fail  to 
see,  however,  that  poor  Mr.  Fraser  got  much  satisfaction  for 
the  beating  which  he  received.  It  is  true,  that  he  brought  an 
action  for  assault  and  battery  against  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley. 

He  got  a verdict  and  moderate  damages,  but  he  was  never 
the  same  man  that  he  had  been  before  his  unmerciful 
thrashing,  and  died  in  middle-age.  The  Fraser-Maginn- 
Berkeley  incident  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  that  could  be  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  reviews  and  criticisms,  both  literary  and  artistic,  being 
signed  by  the  writers  thereof,  although  I am  as  strongly  of 
opinion  that  in  leading  articles  in  newspapers  the  anonymous 
should  be  strictly  maintained.  The  writer  of  a “ leader  is 
only  part  of  a very  complex  machine.  There  may  be  a dozen 
persons  behind  him,  who,  vulgarly  speaking,  have  had  a finger 
in  the  pie,  in  suggesting  the  subject  of  the  article,  or  pointing 
out  the  lines  on  which  it  should  be  constructed,  or  in  altering 
or  modifying  it,  if  it  be  editorially  thought  too  strong.  That 
is  why  it  seems  to  me  most  appropriate  that  the  writer  of  the 
leader  should  speak  in  the  first  person  plural  and  not  in  the 
first  person  singular.  It  is  not  so  with  literary  or  artistic 
criticisms  ; and  it  should  be  “ I ” and  not  “we  who  should 
be  responsible  for  saying  that  Mr.  Twopenny,  thenovelist,  is 
a donkey,  and  Mr.  Rapodie,  the  poet,  an  idiot,  or  that 
Mr.  Spoof,  R.A.,  is  only  able  to  paint  what  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling gracefully  calls  “ smeared  things.  And  please  to  obser\  e 
that  Mr.  Kipling,  when  he  does  give  anybody  “fits,”  signs  his 
name  to  his  strictures.  Stay ; upon  my  word  here  is  a 
glimpse  of  returning  memory.  After  Mr.  Fraser  s death,  was 
not  the  bookselling  business  in  Regent  Street  carried  on  by  a 
Mr.  Bosworth  ? Be  it  as  it  may,  I find  no  Bosworth  in  the 
Regent  Street  “ Up-to-Date.” 

The  modern  aspects  of  the  west  side  of  the  street  are  worth 
glancing  at.  I find  installed  there  the  offices  of  a sewing 
machine  company,  a coffee  palace,  and  a branch  post  and 
telegraph  office,  where  you  can  obtain  money  orders,  and 
where  there  is  besides  a savings  bank,  and  an  annuity  and 
insurance  office.  Don’t  sneer  at  this  information  as  a trite 
truism.  There  was  no  post  office  in  the  Regent  Street  of 
my  childhood ; there  were  no  telegraphs,  no  Post  Office  Sar  ings 
Banks,  and  no  means  afforded  by  the  beneficent  St.  Martin  s- 
le-Grand  for  insurance,  annuities,  or  investments  in  Consols. 
There  were  no  sewing  machines  and  no  coffee  palaces.  \\  hen 
I think  of  the  immense  deficiencies  in  our  civilization  half  a 
century  ago,  I sometimes  wonder  however  in  the  pra2-\  ictonan 
era,  we  managed  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  comfort  , to  make 
love  and  get  married  or  jilted ; to  transact  our  business  and 
make  money,  or  lose  it.  Still  we  somehow  contrived  to 
accomplish  all  these  things,  just  as  when  we  turn  over  the 
“ Pepy’s  Diary,”  we  find  that  men,  women,  and  children  with 
deficiencies  in  civilization  far  greater  than  which  existed  half 
a century  since,  seem  to  have  got  along,  on  the  whole,  as 
comfortably  as  we  do  now,  and  as  two  thousand  years  ago 
humanity  got  on  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  . ... 

I pass  frowning  old  Hanover  Chapel,  vrhich  is  said,  in  the 
truide  books,  to  be  an  edifice  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  in  its 
internal  arrangements,  somewhat  to  resemble  St.  Stephen  s, 
Walbrook.  I only  mention  this,  to  me,  uninteresting  pile, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  Hanover  Chapel  will,  in  all 
probability,  speedily  be  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  some 
secular  building  ; and  next,  because  the  portico  used,  when  I 
was  young,  to  be  haunted  by  Italian  image  boys,  a race  who 
appear  to  me  to  have  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the  metro- 
polis. They  were  wont  to  loiter  on  wreek-days  under  thecolumns 
of  the  portico,  and  rest  their  burdens  on  the  pedestals  When 
did  you  last  make  acquintance  with  the  peripatetic  youth  with 
swarthy  complexion  and  flashing  black  eyes,  bearing  on  his 
head  a board  crowded  with  plaster-of- Paris  effigies  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  the  Huntress  Diana,  the  Triumphal  Augustus, 
Canova’s  Three  Graces,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  Shakespeare, 
the  Great  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria  ? 

I used  to  haunt  the  portico  of  the  Chapel  when  I wras  a boy 
of  fourteen,  and  at  an  English  school  at  Turnham  Green, 
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and  my  visits  to  the  Italian  image  boys,  were  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  plaster  casts  cf  antique  medals  and  alti  rilievi , 
which  they  sold  for  a penny  and  twopence  each.  My  school, 
was  to  a great  many  intents  a technical  one  ; that  is  to  say,  we 
tried  our  hands  at  a great  many  crafts  and  were  masters,  per- 
chance, of  none but  surely  it  was  the  most  amusing 
school  that  ever  a boy  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attend. 
Among  other  helps  to  technical  knowledge,  we  had  a 
chemical  laboratory ; and  returning  to  Turnham  Green 
witli  a good  stock  of  plaster  medals,  the  first  thing  that  I did 
with  them  was  to  build  a little  wall  of  paper  round  each  medal 
and  pour  hot  wax  over  it.  When  the  waxen  impression  was 
cold,  powdered  black  lead  was  carefully  brushed  over  it  ; 
and  then  the  medals  were  taken  in  hand  by  a scientific  boy, 
who  experimented  on  them  from  an  electro-metallurgic  point 
of  view.  Whether  he  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining  a bronze 
reproduction  of  any  one  of  the  medals  from  which  I had 
taken  the  waxen  impressions  I cannot  remember,  but  I know 
that  on  experimental  afternoon  the  scientific  boy  was  wont  to 
levy  a forced  loan  of  pence  and  ha’pence  from  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  conversion  into  bronze  ; and  as  he  was  a 
very  big  boy,  painfully  expert  in  the  administration  of  “ back- 
handers,” there  was  no  saying  nay  to  his  sometimes  incon- 
veniently pressing  demands  for  coppers.  How  it  was  that  an 
oxy-hydrogen  lamp  came  into  these  experiments  I cannot 
tell ; but  the  general  results  of  our  essays  in  the  laboratory 
were,  that  we  usually  contrived  to  burn  holes  in  our  handker- 
chiefs and  in  our  cuffs  with  strong  acids  ; to  stain  our  fingers 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; and  occasionally  to  fight  for 
possession  of  a bottle  of  chemicals,  the  fracture  of  which 
brought  us  to  great  scholastic  grief. 

I have  done  for  the  nonce  with  the  west  side  of  Regent 
Street,  although  ere  I cross  to  the  east,  I may  just  say  one 
word  about  the  Art  Studio  of  Mr.  Van  Hier,  an  artist  who 
produces  surprisingly  attractive  paintings  of  landscape  and 
marine  effects,  and  who  as  a teacher  may  be  congratulated, 

I should  say,  on  having  guided  the  studies  of  a very  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  a taste' for  art. 

The  first  building  which  attracts  me  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Regent  Street,  is  a shop  at  the  corner  of  Little  Argyll  Street. 
Here  once  stood  the  Argyll  Rooms,  originally  established  for 
ball  and  concert-giving  purposes,  under  the  auspices  of 
Colonel  Greville.  This  was  during  the  Regency.  In  1818, 
the  rooms  were  rebuilt  in  very  comely  style  by  the  notable 
street  architect  Nash  ; and  here,  in  1829,  the  famous  male 
soprano  singer,  Velluti,  gave  a grand  concert  which  I have 
reason  to  know  was  crowded  by  nearly  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  period.  My  mother  has  often  told  me  about  the 
Regent  Street  Argyll  Rooms.  She  was  Velluti’s  favourite 
pupil,  and  presided  at  the  pianoforte  at  his  Academy  for 
teaching  Italian  singing.  Whether  the  Academy  itself  was 
held  at  the  Argyll  I am  not  certain.  The  building  was 
burnt  down  in  1830,  and  during  the  conflagration  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  extensive  premises  known  as  the 
“ Harmonic  Institution”  of  Messrs.  Welsh  and  Hawes. 

Of  Mr.  Hawes,  I have  no  personal  remembrance,  but  I 
fancy  that  he  was  the  father  of  a well-known  English  singer, 
MNs  Maria  B.  Hawes.  On  the  other  hand,  his  partner, 

“ Tom  ” Welsh,  as  he.  was  usually  called,  was  an  old  and 
intimate  friend  of  our  family.  He  had  had  something  to  do 
with  music  all  his  life,  and  also  with  art,  for  he  was  the  muni- 
ficent patron  of  a gifted  artist  named  Harlowe,  the  p ainter  of 
that  admirable  picture,  “ The  Trial  of  Queen  Katherine,”  in 
which  there  are  portraits  of  the  whole  Kemble  family  : — cor- 
pulent Stephen  Kemble  (who  could  play  Falstaff  without  stuff- 
ing) as  King  Henry;  Charles  Kemble  as  Cromwell;  John 
Kemble  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the  divine  Sarah  Siddons 
as  the  Queen.  Unless  1 am  mistaken,  among  the  ladies  in 
the  foreground  there  is  a portrait  of  “ Kitty  ” Stephens,  after- 
wards Countess  of  Essex.  Mr.  “ Tom  ” Welsh  was  one  of 
the  last  of  English  musical  instructors  who  took  apprentices, 
or  rather  articled  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Sir  George  Smart,  whom  Tom  Ingoldsby  described  as  playing 
a “ consarto  ” with  “four  and  twenty  fiddlers  all  on  a row,”  at 


the  Queen’s  Coronation  was  another  “ Mus.  Doc.,”  who  took 
harmonious  apprentices,  and  the  worthy  knight,  with  his 
German  rival,  were  divertingly  if  somewhat  spitefully  carica- 
tured in  Thackeray’s  novelette,  “ The  Ravenswing.”  As  for 
the  photographers  in  Regent  Street  “ up-to-date,”  their  name 
is  not  exactly  Legion  ; but  they  are  marvellously  numerous. 
Walery,  Lock  and  Whitfield,  Fradelle  and  Young,  Van  der 
Weyde  “and  a lot  more”  as  the  actor  with  an  imperfect 
memory  concluded  his  enumeration  of  the  Decemvirs  in  the 
play  of  “Virginius”:  “Julius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  and  a 
lot  more.” 

I have  always  thought  it  to  be  entirely  within  the  fitness 
of  things  that  photographers  should  abound  in  Regent 
Street.  Ever  so  many  years  ago,  far  down  the  street,  on  the 
east  side,  was  the  Daguerrotype  Gallery  of  M.  Claudet,  a 
worthy  old  French  gentleman,  who  flourished  as  late  as  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  ; and  in  the  window  of  an  optician’s 
shop  on  the  west  side,  close  to  where  now  the  establishment 
of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  I saw  the  first 
photograph  on  paper  that  ever  greeted  my  eyes.  It 
was  a transcript  of  a bookcase — the  books  rendered 
with  that  which  was  then  considered  to  be  almost 
microscopic  minuteness  of  detail ; and  the  photograph,  I 
believe,  was  one  of  the  earliest  emanations  from  the  process 
simultaneously  invented  by  the  Englishman,  Fox  Talbot, 
and  the  Frenchman,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  If  that  copy  of 
the  sun-picture  be  extant,  it  must  be  worth,  I should  say,  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Madame  Elise  and  Co.,  Limited,  Court  Dressmakers  and 
Milliners  by  Special  Appointment  to  Royalty,  always  presents 
a curious  interest  to  me.  Not  that  I want  any  bonnets,  or  feel 
inclined  to  encourage  the  purchase  by  my  Partner  of  any  such 
article  at  a higher  price  than  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence — 
she  is  quite  at  liberty  to  supplement  this  normal  sum  by  two 
or  three  pounds  of  her  own — but  because  I knew  very  well 
Madame  Elise’s  predecessor,  a lady  named  Jane  Clarke,  who 
acquired  a large  fortune  by  dealing  in  old  point  lace.  She 
was  passionately  fond  of  this  fascinating  fabric,  and  I have 
•heard  that  in  her  will  she  directed  that  she  should  be  buried 
in  point  lace.  Jane  Clarke  was  also  an  enlightened  patroness 
of  art,  and  brought  together  a choice  connection  of 
valuable  paintings. 

There  is  only  one  other  shop  on  the  west  side,  to  which  I 
shall  call  attention  in  this  penultimate  section  of  travels  in 
Regent  Street.  I daresay  that  I spoke  of  the  shop  in 
question — Lechertier-Barbe,  artist’s  colourmen — in  a book 
called  “ Twice  Round  the  Clock;  ” but  I have  not  a copy  of 
the  book  by  me,  and  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that 
I wrote  it  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  If  I did  at  that 
period  mention  Lechertier-Barbe,  I must  have  spoken  of  it 
even  then  as  a very  old  established  artist’s  colour  shop, 
indeed : — as  old,  perhaps,  as  Windsor  and  Newton  in 
Rathbone  Place,  although  perhaps  junior  of  the  historic 
Newman  and  the  equally  antique  Reeve.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  the  house  of  Barbe  if  not 
of  Lechertier  in  its  actual  home  in  Regent  Street,  close  to  the 
County  Fire  Office,  so  long  ago  as  the  month  of  August  1833. 
On  the  28th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
Corsican  miscreant,  named  Giuseppe  Fieschi,  to  destroy  King 
Louis  Pliilipe  by  means  of  an  infernal  machine,  which  the 
would-be  regicide  fired  from  a window  of  the  upper  story 
of  a house  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  Paris.  The  King 
escaped ; but  the  brave  Marshal  Mortier  was  slain, 
and  a large  number  of  equally  innocent  people  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Fieschi,  himself,  was  badly  hurt  by  the 
explosion  of  some  of  the  musket-barrels,  which,  placed  in 
a row,  formed  his  murderous  engine.  A little  waxen  effigy 
of  him,  the  face  encircled  by  blood-stained  bandages,  was 
made  in  Paris,  and  copies  were  sent  to  this  country.  There 
was  one  in  Barbe’s  shop  window.  I used,  as  a child,  to 
stare  at  it  intently  almost  every  day  ; and,  if  my  hand  were 
not  stiff,  I could  make  a sketch  of  tliat  little  waxen  image 
now. 


G.  A.  St 
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THE  FATE 

OF  HERBERT  WAYNE. 


BY 


E.  J.  GOODMAN. 

Author  of  “ Too  Curious,”  “ Paid  in  His  Own  Coin,”  “ His 
Other  Self,”  “ Hobson’s  Hoard,’  “ The  Only 
Witness,”  “ The  Best  Tour  in  Norway,”  Etc. 


SYNOPSIS. 


Oscar  Ford,  having  recovered  from  a state  of  temporary  insanity,  finds  that  his  best 
friend,  Herbert  Wayne,  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 
■conceal  the  facts  from  him.  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  i would 
appear  that  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  ta  to  suspect 
that  Wavne  was  murdered  by  John  Gregory,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  With  a view  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  Ford  endeavours  to  trace  Gregory’s  late  servant  Andrews,  who  lias 
left  his  master,  and  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Ford  has  a dream,  in  which  he 
seems  to  witness  the  tragedy,  and  the  mystery  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Ford’s  father  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  Wayne  killed  himself.  Gregory  visiting 
Ford’s  family  again  suggests  that  they  should  return  to  London.  In  town,  Ford  a0ain 
tries  to  discover  Andrew  s address,  and  fails.  Then  he  meets  Hester  Greythorne  and 
falls  in  love  wiih  her,  but  hesitates  because  it  was  Gregory  who  introduced  him  to  her 
family.  Ford  employs  Tom  Carter  to  pursue  the  inquiry  and  m the  meanwhile  proposes 
to  Hester  and  is  accepted. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Danger. 

We  were  engaged.  The  course  of  true  love  never  ran 
smoother  than  in  our  case.  Amy  was  the  first  to  be  informed 
of  that  little  scene  in  the  library,  and  she  spread  the  news 
with  the  full  consent  of  both  parties.  And  everybody  was 
delighted  to  hear  it.  There  was  not  the  faintest  breath  of 
objection  from  any  quarter.. 

My  father,  to  begin  with,  seemed  intensely  pleased,  and  m 
vain  attempted  to  qualify  his  satisfaction. 

“ You  are  rather  young,  Oscar,”  he  said,  “ to  take  such  a 
step,  and  of  course  it  must  greatly  interfere  with  your  plans 
in  life— I mean,  of  course,  your  studies  for  the  bar.  But 
fortunately,  my  dear  boy,  I can  allow  you  enough  to  live 
upon,  and  I daresay  Colonel  Greythorne  will  do  the  right 
thing.  You  might  have  waited  a little  longer  perhaps.  But 
there— I will  make  no  objection.  You  have  chosen  one  of 
the  sweetest  girls  in  the  world — one  that  I would  have 
picked  out  for  you  from  millions.” 

“ My  darling  boy,”  said  my  mother,  with  tears  in  her  loving 
eyes,  “ you  have  made  me  so  happy  ! If  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  world  I could  have  wished  for  it  was  this.  May 
your  wife  be  a blessing  to  you,  and  may  her  love  console  you 
*n  every  sorrow  past  or  to  come ! ” 

These  words,  spoken  with  intense  fervour,  touched  me 
deeply.  But  at  the  moment  I did  not  see  the  full  force  of 
their  meaning. 

The  news  naturally  preceded  me  to  Willow  Bank,  where  my 
reception  from  Hester’s  family  was  as  satisfactory  as  it  could 
possibly  be. 

The  girls  all  gathered  round  me,  and  Edith  and  Clara 
made  a great  point  of  giving  me  formal  kisses  as  sisters-in- 
law  elect.  For  Clara  said  : 

“ it’s  all  right.  Papa  is  quite  satisfied,  and  said  he  only 
wished  that  we  should  have  such  luck  ! ” 

« oh,  Clara  ! ” cried  Edith,  “ I am  sure  he  didn’t  say 

that ! ” , 

Thus  encouraged  I went  to  face  Colonel  Greythorne  with- 
out fear.  I found  him  on  the  lawn,  and  he  marched  up  to 
me  and  gave  me  his  hand,  laying  the  other  one  on  my 
shoulder. 

“ So  you  want  my  little  girl,  young  man  ? ” he  said,  with  a 
futile  attempt  to  look  grave,  for  I detected  a smile  under  his 
grey  moustache.  “ Well,  you  shall  have  her.  I believe  jou 
to  be  a good  fellow,  and  I like  your  family.  Your  father 
and  I will  settle  matters  to  make  you  both  comfortable,  and 
you  two  can  settle  your  own  arrangements  about  the  date 
of  the  wedding,  and  so  on,  only  don’t  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry.” 

I need  hardly  say  how  heartily  Arthur  and  his  mother 
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congratulated  me,  and  what  a happy  day  I spent  with  my 
love — that  first  day  of  our  recognized  engagement. 

One  more  person  of  my  acquaintance  had  to  express  his 
feeling,  or  rather  I should  say  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Gregory  called  on  us  soon  after  the  news  had  got  abroad. 
He  greeted  me  in  his  usual  calm,  grave  manner. 

“ I congratulate  you,  Ford,”  he  said.  “ You  have  chosen 
well.  I am  glad  I introduced  Arthur  Greythorne  to  you, 
and  thought  from  the  first  that  you  would  like  him  and  his 
sisters.” 

“ I suppose  so,”  was  my  reply,  somewhat  drily  uttered, 
and  with  a meaning  which  Gregory  either  did  not  perceive 
or  chose  to  ignore. 

I was  a little  surprised  at  the  coolness  with  which  he  thus 
avowed  his  plan.  Could  he  think  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  silencing  me  ? If  so  he  was  mistaken. 

Tom  Carter  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon  his  mission.  On 
the  very  day  after  I had  taken  him  into  my  confidence  he 
went  down  to  the  East-End  and  “interviewed”  Mrs.  Bob 
with  great  dexterity. 

He  entered  the  “ Golden  Ring  ” as  a casual  customer,  and 
asked  for  a glass  of  beer. 

“ Precious  bad  stuff  it  was,  sir,  and  a little  of  it  would  go  a 
long  way,  for  the  folks  down  East  want  something  that  11 
make  ’em  drunk  quick  and  cheap.  So  by  taking  a sip  at  a 
time  and  chatting  a bit  with  the  customers  I made  it  hold  out 
till  I ’ad  a chance  of  a quiet  talk  with  Mrs.  Bob.  This  come 
at  last  when  ’er  ’usband  was  out  o’  the  way  for  a minute  or 
so.  So  I whispers  across  the  bar,  ‘ ’ave  you  ’eard  anything 
of  George  Andrews  ? 1 Lor’  you  should  a’  seen  ’er  face ! She 
looked  reg’lar  scared  and  cast  er  eyes  this  way  and  that  for 
fear ’er  ’usband  was  a-listening.  ‘Who  are  you?’  says  she. 
‘Never  mind  who  I am,’  1 says.  ‘ Perhaps  you  can  guess.’ 

‘ Do  you  come  from  ’ivi?'  she  says.  ‘ That’s  neither  ’ere  nor 
there,’  says  I.  ‘ All  I wants  to  know  is  whether  you’ve  ’eard 
of  George  Andrews.’  ‘ You  ain’t  a detective,’  says  she,  very 
frightened.  I nearly  bust  out  a-laughing,  but  I didn’t,  and 
said,  ‘ No,  ma’am,  leastways  not  perfessional.  I want  to 
know  badly  where  George  Andrews  is,  and  don  t care  much 
what  I pay  for  the  hinformation.  Well,  she  couldn't  tell  me 
nothing,  but  she  said  she  would  whenever  she  could ; and 
mark  you,  sir,  I think  by  the  tone  of  her  that  she  means 
business.  I promised  to  call  again  in  a week’s  time,  and  so 
something  may  turn  up  then  or  soon  arter.  ’ 

Disappointing  as  was  the  result  of  Toni’s  first  attempt  to 
assist  me,  it  was  so  far  satisfactory  that  it  gave  me  hope  for 
the  future,  and  comfort  for  the  present.  If  George  Andrews 
was  to  be  traced,  Tom  Carter,  I felt  sure,  would  be  the  man 
to  find  him,  and  meanwhile  I could  rest  content  that  I was 
not  neglecting  my  task. 

So  1 addressed  myself  to  my  love-making  with  a light 
heart,  and  never  were  two  lovers  happier  than  Hester  and  I. 

Yet  I was  not  so  selfishly  absorbed  in  my  courtship  as  to 
forget  my  dear  sister  and  the  danger  which  I believed  to  be 
still  hanging  over  her.  There  was,  it  is  true,  no  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  John  Gregory;  but  he  still  hovered 
about  us,  calling  now  and  then.  Nor  was  there  any  abate- 
ment in  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  which  my  relatives 
always  offered  him — he  still  remained  their  chief  counsellor. 
Their  conduct  in  this  regard  was  as  great  a mystery  to  me  as 
ever,  and  puzzled  me  whenever  I thought  of  it,  though  it  did 
not  occupy  my  mind  so  often  as  before.  I had  something 
else  to  think  about,  and  could  forget  Gregory  with  safety  so 
long  as  he  left  Amy  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  I was  sorry  to  find  that  Arthur  Grey- 
thorne was  not  making  much  progress  with  my  sister.  For 
he  had  lost  his  heart  to  her,  poor  fellow  ! I was  overjoyed 
at  the  discovery  at  first,  but  after  a while  it  distressed  me 
not  a little. 

Arthur  had  been  very  frank  with  me  on  the  subject,  as  he 
always  was  about  everything.  I watched  the  growth  of  his 
affection  for  Amy  as  easily  as  you  observe  the  movements  of 
ants  under  glass.  And  it  was  not  long  before  he  spoke 
openly  to  me  about  it.  And  I,  alas!  encouraged  the  poor 
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fellow  in  every  possible  way.  Not  only  did  I praise  Aniy 
as  before,  dwelling  especially  on  her  loveable  qualities,  but  I 
led  him  to  believe  that  if  she  were  to  accept  him  it  would 
please  my  father  and  mother  above  all  things.  And  now 
that  I was  engaged  to  Hester  I encouraged  him  more  than 
ever.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

“ Amy  will  never  have  me,”  he  said  one  day  as  we  paced 
the  lawn  by  the  river-side.  “ She  is  always  kind  and  gentle, 
but  there  is  a certain  cold  stand-off  air  about  her  which 
simply  crushes  me.  You  know  what  I mean.  Of  course  you 
can  t expect  a girl  to  rush  into  your  arms  as  soon  as  you 
open  them,  though  I daresay  a good  many  would  do  even 
that,  but  you  have  a sort  of  feeling  sometimes  that  if  you 
began  with  a girl  ever  so  little  she  would  let  you  go  on.  Now 
I feel  with  regard  to  Amy  that  if  I gave  so  much  as  a hint 
that  I liked  her— that  is  seriously — she  would  stop  me  short 
at  once,  and  tell  me  plain  out  that  it  was  of  no  use.” 

I endeavoured  to  persuade  Arthur  that  he  was  mistaken, 
and  hoped  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  he  was.  But  I had 
my  own  misgivings,  and  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was  set  at 
rest  when  I spoke,  perhaps  not  very  discreetly,  about  it  to  Amy 
herself.  ' 

I had  been  talking  to  her  about  the  Greythornes,  express- 
ing my  adoration  for  Hester  and  so  on,  and  put  in  a word 
for  Arthur.  So  long  as  I contented  myself  with  praising  him, 
Amy  agreed  with  every  word  I said.  Thus  encouraged — 
though  she  had  not  spoken  very  heartily,  I thought — I ventured 
to  say  how  nice  it  would  be  if  our  family  and  the  Greythornes 
could  be  connected  by  a double  tie. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” cried  Amy,  with  a flush,  almost  an 
angry  one. 

“Well,”  I said,  “perhaps  it  is  a breach  of  confidence  in 
me  to  say  it,  dear  ; but  you  have  no  notion  how  fond  Arthur 
is  of  you— though,  after  all,  you  girls  are  so  quick  to  see  such 
things  that  I daresay  you  have  noticed  it  yourself.” 

Amy’s  tone  altered  now.  She  was  not  angry,  only  sad. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  “ I have  noticed  it,  and  am  very  £orry 
to  see  it.”  / 


“ Why  so  ? ” I asked. 

“ Because,”  answered 
could  not  be  mistaken,  “ 
be.” 


Amy,  with  a quiet  firmness  that 
because  such  a thing  could  never 


“ Is  it  on  account  of  his  resemblance  to  Herbert  ? ” I in- 
quired in  a low  voice. 

“ No,”  replied  Amy,  in  the  same  tone.  “It  is  not  that.” 
Then  she  sighed  very  deeply. 

_ I Lit  cruelly  disappointed,  and  so  did  poor  Arthur  when  I 
hinted  to  him  that  I feared  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to 
think  of  Amy.  He  declared  he  would  not  give  her  up  and 
would  speak  out  to  her  after  a while,  and  all  I could  do 
was  to  wish  him  success  with  all  my  heart. 

Gregory  was  present  both  at  our  house  and  the  Grey- 
thornes’ sometimes,  when  Arthur  and  Amy  were  together.'  It 
was  evident  that  he  did  not  at  all  like  their  association.  He 
did  not  show  his  feeling  in  any  marked  manner.  Indeed, 
none  but  my  own  quick  and  jealous  eyes  could  possibly  have 
perceived  that  he  was  noticing  them.  But  he  was,  and  I 
could  read  his  thoughts. 

And  now  a new  state  of  things  arose  which  gradually 
alarmed  me  more  and  more.  Little  by  little  Gregory  seemed 
to  become  more  attentive  to  Amy,  and  his  manner  towards 
her  resembled  not  slightly  that  which  had  been  so  distasteful 
to  her  and  to  me  before  Herbert’s  death.  He  seemed  less 
familiar  and  more  deferential  than  he  used  to  be.  He  ap- 
peared more  ready  to  seek  her  side  ; to  take  her  down  stairs 
to  dinner  or  supper  ; to  hand  her  into  her  carriage,  and  do 
little  services  for  her.  He  would  keep  his  eyes  on  her  face 
longer  than  seemed  at  all  necessary,  and  would  speak  to  her 
sometimes  in  subdued  tones  as  though  telling  her  secrets. 

Whether  Amy  encouraged  him  or  not,  I could  not  say  ; 
but  at  any  rate  she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  repulse  him. 
She  was  very  quiet,  very  calm,  with  him  ; but  never  cold  or 
repellant.  Every  day  aggravated  the  alarm  with  which  I 
noticed  all  this. 


Oh,  God  ! If  the  worst  I feared  should  come  about  ! If 
that  man  should  press  his  suit  upon  my  sister,  and  if  she,  in 
her  blind  confidence  in  him,  her  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
slightest  of  services,  and  her  fatally  mistaken  view  of  his 
character  shared  in  common  with  our  parents — if  she  should 
listen  to  him  and  accept  him  ! 

No;  such  a calamity  must  be  prevented  at  any  cost.  Amy 
must  not  marry  the  man  who,  if  he  had  not  murdered,  had 
at  least  condoned,  the  murder  of  Herbert  Wayne,  and  had 
certainly  committed  perjury  to  conceal  the  crime. 

I reproached  myself  with  my  inaction.  I was  resolved  even 
at  the  cost  of  leaving  my  love  for  a time,  to  renew  my 
inquiries  so  as  to  avert  this  awful  disaster. 

But  in  Avhat  direction  could  I move  ? Where  seek  for 
evidence?  Tom  Carter  had  been  again  and  again  to  the 
“ Golden  Ring,”  and  without  result.  Nothing  had  yet  been 
heard  of  George  Andrews. 

“Yet,  Tom,”  I said,  almost  in  despair,  “ something  must 
be  done,  and  that  quickly.  .There  is  terrible,  imminent 
danger,  and  it  must  be  averted.  Tom,  you  must  go  down 
again  to  the  “ Golden  Ring.”  You  must  see  Robert  Andrews 
himself,  and  offer  him  any  money  to  tell  you  where  his 
brother  is  to' be  found.” 

Tom  did  not  answer  me  at  once,  but,  after  fidgeting  about 
a little,  said : 

“ Look  here,  Mr.  Oscar.  What’s  the  good  of  going  after 
them  Andrewses  ? We  shall  never  get  nothing  out  of  them, 
or,  anyhow,  shall  have  to  wait  some  time.” 

“ It  is  our  only  phance,”  I said. 

“ Is  it  ? ” replied  Tom.  “Well,  I begs  very  respectfully 
to  differ  with  j ou,  Sir — if  you’ll  excuse  me.  I’ve  been  a-reflect- 
ing  over  this  matter,  and  I’ve  thought  of  another  and  better 
dodge,  and  I wonder  you  never  thought  of  it  yourself.” 

“ What  is  that  ? ” I asked  in  breathless  expectation. 

“ Why  not  send  me  down  to  Devonshire  ? ” he  suggested,  “ to 
the  place  where  the  poor  young  man  was  killed.  I have  been 
studying  of  the  inquest  in  the  paper  you  gave  me,  and,  thinks 
I to  myself,  there  at  Amberwell,  or  thereabouts,  is  where  the 
truth  is  more  likely  to  be  picked  up  if  there  was  foul  play  in 
this  affair.” 

Need  I say  that  I jumped  eagerly  at  this  suggestion  ? And 
so  I agreed,  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  that  Tom  Carter 
should  go  down  to  Devonshire  and  make  inquiries  on  the 
spot. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Mother  and  Sister. 

I left  Tom  Carter  to  make  his  own  arrangements  and  ex- 
cuses for  his  absence,  contenting  myself  with  admonishing 
him  to  tell  no  falsehoods  about  it.  Even  to  cover  my  secret 
purpose  I could  not  consent  to  arty  subterfuge. 

“ You  trust  me,  sir,”  said  Tom,  “ I won’t  tell  no  lies. 
Lor’,  I’ve  settled  it  all  right.  I’ve  told  the  folks  ’ere  as  you’d 
given  me  a few  days’  ’oliday — and  so  you  have,  and  that  I was 
a-going  fishing  somewhere  down  in  the  country  afore  the 
close-time — ’ang  the  close  time  ! if  you’ll  excuse  me,  sir — set 
in.  And  that’s  just  what  I mean  to  do.  I shall  take  a rod 
with  me,  and  flies,  and  just  shan’t  I have  a time  with  the  trout 
down  on  them  Devonshire  rivers ! ” 

It  was  excellently  arranged,  and  sufficiently  concealed  the 
truth  without  perverting  it.  So  I dismissed  Tom  with  a 
quiet  conscience,  convinced  that  at  any  rate  he  would  do  his 
best. 

The  days  that  elapsed  before  I heard  from  him  were  a time 
of  severe  trial  to  me.  I could  not  altogether  abandon  myself 
to  my  love  without  many  a distracting  thought-  of  that  vital 
business  on  which  I had  dispatched  my  faithful  agent,  and 
Hester  was  quick  to  perceive  that  I had  something  on  my 
mind.  j . 

“ What  is  it,  darling  ? ” she  asked,  as  we  strolled  together, 
rrly  arm  round  her  slight  waist,  by  the  riverside.  “ You  seem 
so  dull  and  abstracted.  Oh  ! tell  me,  dearest  Oscar— you  are 
not — you  are  not  sorry  that  you  are  engaged  to  me  ? ” 
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« My  sweetest  girl,”  I exclaimed,  “ the  fact  that  you  love 

me  that  you  have  consented  to  accept  me,  is  the  one  great 
Sy  of  my  Hfc-my  comfort  in  every  sorrow,  my  encourage- 
menf  in  every  anxiety.  Yes,  darling,  I have  some  trouble 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Don  t ask  me,  dear,  w . 
itls-have  confluence  in  »,e.  You  will  know  all  some  day 
but  just  now  I am  very  anxious  about  something  w 
lioDe  and  believe  will  come  all  right  in  the  end. 

" My  love”  replied  Hester,  “ I would  trust  you  in  every- 
thing How  could  I love  you  if  I did  no  ! No  I w 11  ask 
you  nothing,  but  leave  you  to  tell  me  what  you  like  or  not, 

” Need  ' I say  how  this  confidence  endeared  my  darling  to 
me  ! In  any  lighter  matter  I would  have  opened  my  mind  to 
her  at  once,  bu? in  this  1 felt  that  I must  keep  my  secret  from 

all  the  world — even  from  her.  , 

Nor  would  I have  spoken  to  any  one  about  it  but  that  my 
mother  one  day  broached  a subject  on  which,  as  she  said, 

fe\Ve  \vere°sitting  alone  together  at  home  m the  evening,  my 

fat“  Osca?”  m^motlm? said?**  you  remember  that  you  made 
me  promise  some  time  ago  that  I would  tell  you-warn  you 
to  use  your  own  words  Jf  I thought  that  there  was  likely  to 
be  any— anything  between  Amy  and  Mr.  Gregory  ? 

These  words  startled  me  and  filled  me  with  alarm. 

“Mother!”  I exclaimed,  “for  God’s  sake  do  not  tell  m 
that  that  man  has  proposed  to  Amy  and  that  she  has  accepted 

make  any  good  woman  a happy  wife. 

“ NoS  believe’me,  it  is  not ; and  for  special  reasons  which  I 
cannot  tell  you.  But  le,  us  not  discuss  hiS  c haract, tr-you 
will  understand  it  better,  perhaps,  one  of  these  days.  I li 
only  now  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  you  and  to  let  kn™  *' 
it  is  not  unlikely-nay,  is  very  probable-  hat  John  g y 
may  sooner  or  later  propose  ta  are 

nothing  yet,  but  the  signs  of  his  lefluV 
unmistakeable,  and  he  must  speak  °u  a ' j s >•  j said 
“ No  greater  calamity  could  befall  her  and  us,  l saia, 

“ than  Amy’s  marriage  to  that  man. 

“ But  why  ? ” asked  my  mother. 

“ I cannot  tell  you,”  I replied.  “ Dearest  mother,  you  can- 
not but  be  conscious  that  you  and  all  my  family  iiave  k p , 
or  tried  to  keep,  from  me  many  things  that  I yearned  to  know. 
Can  you  be  surprised  if  I,  on  my  part,  have  also  secrets  from 
vou  ? Yes,  that  is  true— and  I will  not  disguise  it,  I have 
reasons,  serious  reasons,  for  distrusting  John . ^^7,  and 
viewing  any  possible  connection  with  him  with  horror  and 

dlMy  mother  seemed  equally  shocked  and  puzzled,  and II 
thought  she  was  about  to  put  some  pressing  question  to  me. 
But  she  looked  into  my  face  and  then  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 

S?d At  least,”  I continued,  “ warn  Amy  that  if  John  Gregory 
should  speak  to  her  as  you  expect,  she  must  not  §ive J?1™  anJ 
immediate  or  definite  reply.  For  heaven’s  sake  urge  her  ^ 
wait.  It  may  not  be  for  long,  and  then  perhaps  I,  or  circum 
stances,  may  explain  to  her  sufficient  reasons  why  she  ca 

never  be  that  man’s  wife.”  . 

“ Oscar  ” replied  my  mother,  “you  place  me  in  a most 
embarrassing  position.  How  can  I speak  like  this  to  my 
daughter  ? How  can  I warn  her  without  being  able  to  state 
the  ground  of  my  warning,  without  m fact  knownig  it  niysel  . 
She  would  naturally  ask  me  why  she  should  not  accept  • 
Gregory!  and  I could  only  reply  that  I did  not  know.  I 
could  only  say  that  you  did  not  approve  of  such  a match. 

I couMsee  the  position,  of  course  and  was  resolved  not  to 
trouble  my  dear  mother  further  on  the  subject.  But  I was 
equally  resolved  to  speak  to  Amy  myseli. 


I found  her  alone  the  next  morning,  and  led  up  to  the  matter 
on  which  I was  so  anxious  as  delicately  as  I could. 

“ \mv”  I said,  “you  told  me  the  other  day  in  effect  at 
leasMhat  there  was  no  hope  for  Arthur  Greythorne.  You 

k"°  Ye”hoVca””areplied  Amy,  very  quietly  and  with  a tone 
of  sadness  in  her  voice.  “1  said  it  with  regret,  but  with 

deliberation.  I like  Arthur  Greythorne  very  much  mdee^ 

lughfSft*!0  feei  pained  wVn  Tlook'at  him  and  nol.ee 
how  bite  he  is  to  poor  Herbert  whose  memory » tsbH dear  to 

^ SfXS  a 

except  as  a brother,  as  he  will  be  m a measure  before  _ g- 
“ And  ” I asked,  “ is  there  no  other  reason,  Amy  . 

I put  ’thL  question  pointedly  and  with  intention.  Amy 
blushed  deeply  and  with  some  displeasure.  „ 

“ Ynn  have  no  right  to  ask  me  this,  Oscar,  sne  saiu, 

“ and  I don’t  think  it  is  quite  delicate  on  your  part  to  do  so. 

What  other  reason  can  I have  ? ” „ , ,<  j knfiW 

“ I know  my  question  is  not  delicate,  I replica, 
that  I should  embarrass  and  distress  you  by  putting  • 

hive  reasons-very  strong  reasons-for  asking  you,  as  I do 
now  whether  your  affection  is  otherwise  engaged  . 

Amv  started  up.  Never  had  I seen  her  so  indignant. 

Amy  started  up  „ j » sv,e  cried.  “ How  can  you 

<<  Kor  shame  of  you,  Oscar  . sne  e 

brother  tfpiTto' a'sister^But  whrtheS^or^  "cannot 
r°  r until  I hear  what  are  those  reasons  that  you  spea.N 
TT  1 rio  bewared  of  anything,  let  me  at  least  know 

W^Amv  I said  “ you  know  how  I hate  deceit  or  sub- 

r?gWg”aysked  Amy,  still  speaking  with  strong  Win?, 
wnai  t . - Gregory  s name  and  connect  it 

7„r  fend  and'has  never  pretendedor 

has  been  o yo  because  his  disposition  does  not 

unjustly,  without  cause,  impossible  for  a man  to 

harmonise  with  yours.  But  it  is  imposs  ui 

S ’-r^asSSSsas 

onr  father  What  would  you  say  to  that  i 

“ Once  more,”  replied  Amy,  “I  must  say  that  you  have 
VA  b tn  ask  me  such  a question.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  me  tl  say  wlaflnswel-  I would  give  to  Mr.  Gregory 
when,  if  ever!  he  should  make  the  proposal  that  yon  speak 

o£',  was  silenced  for  the  moment,  and  paused  to  reflect.  I had 
I was  silenceaw  .Qn  but  1 needed  n0  sllght  effort  of 

in  my  mm  & <1  however,  that  it  was  necessary,  and 

rsnrdange!^ 'before  Amy  was  too  great  to  be  risked, 

aI1“  Amy?°  I said.  “Do  you  believe  that  Herbert  Wayne 

“Svsiste/llookedat  me.  She  turned  deathly  pale,  eve n as 
i d:d  when  first  I spoke  to  her  of  Herbert  in  the  garden 
of  our  house  at  Fallington.  But  she  showed  no  other  sign  of 
weakness.  In  a moment  she  had  gained  courage,  and  m 
firm,  steady  voice,  she  replied, 
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“ I do  not  believe  it.” 

“ And  yet,”  I said,  “ you  still  respect  the  man  who 
swore  to  circumstances  that  pointed  to  no  other  cause  of  death 
but  suicide  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Amy  in  the  same  deliberate  tone.  “ I do 
respect  him.” 

I fell  back  a pace,  staggered  with  astonishment.  The 
whole  position  was  a mystery  to  me — a mystery  more  pro- 
found than  any  that  had  yet  perplexed  me. 

There  was  yet  another  question  which  I might  put,  though 
I almost  despaired  of  obtaining  a satisfactory  answer  to  it. 

“Amy,”  I asked,  “ do  you  know  how  Herbert  Wayne  lost 
his  life  ? ” 

My  sister,  who  had  never  removed  her  eyes  from  my  face, 
now  averted  them  for  a moment,  and  seemed  to  be  consider- 
ing her  reply. 

“ Yes,”  at  length,  she  said,  “ I do  know  it.” 

“ It  is  a secret  ? ” 

“ It  is  a secret.” 

“ Which  you  cannot — you  will  not — reveal  to  me?" 

“ That  is  so.” 

Intensely  as  these  replies  had  stimulated  my  perplexity  and 
curiosity,  I could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  Amy  was  deter- 
mined to  tell  me  no  more,  and  so  our  conversation  ended. 

What  did  she  mean  ? What  was  the  secret  which  she 
believed  to  contain  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Herbert’s 
fate  ? I.  could  not  answer  the  question  except  by  assuming 
that  Gregory  must  have  invented  some  ingenious  story  to 
avert  suspicion  from  himself,  but  what  that  story  could  be  I 
was  utterly  at  a loss  to  imagine. 

I will  not  dwell  upon  the  agony  of  mind  which  these 
conversations  caused  me.  Nor  will  I attempt  to  describe 
the  cruel  feeling  of  suspense,  of  fear  and  hope,  with 
which  I awaited  news  from  Tom  Carter.  I had  a 
hard  task  to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness  in  the  society 
of  my  beloved  Hester,  with  all  this  load  of  anxiety  on 
my  mind.  But  I summoned  up  what  fortitude  I could 
command,  and  seemed,  if  I was  not,  patient. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  still  no  news  came  from  Tom. 
At  last,  one  morning,  arrived  a letter  addressed  to  me  in  his 
handwriting.  I hurried  with  it  to  my  private  room  and  tore 
it  open  with  trembling  hands.  It  was  brief,  but  terribly 
significant. 

“ Honoured  Sir,” — wrote  my  messenger — I “ find  ” the 
good  fellow  in  spelling — “ This  comes  hoping  you  are  well  as 
it  leaves  me  at  present.  I can’t  write  much,  as  it’s  best,  I 
think,  to  wait  till  I see  you  to  tell  you  my  news.  But  I have 
got  things  to  tell  you  that  will  astonish  you.  It  is  not  safe, 
perhaps,  to  put  it  in  a letter,  but  1 just  tell  you  this  to  set 
your  mind  at  rest,  that  all  your  suspicions  are  quite  correct. 
A certain  party  never  killed  himself  at  all,  but  met  his  death 
by  foul  play.  So  no  more  for  the  present  from  your  obedient 
servant, 

Thomas  Carter. 

P.S. — I shall  be  home  to-morrow.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  CAMEL. 

There  was  a custom  in  Abyssinia,  Todd  tells  us  in  his 
“ Life  of  Cranmer,”  when  factions  were  violent  and  ready  to 
tear  each  other  in  pieces  for  mutual  wrongs,  to  compromise 
the  quarrel  by  means  of  a camel.  It  was  agreed  that  nobody 
in  all  Abyssinia  had  been  to  blame  on  either  side,  but  the 
whole  mischief,  be  it  what  it  might,  was  the  work  of  the 
camel.  The  camel  had  set  the  town  on  fire ; the  camel  had 
threatened  to  burn  the  Aga’s  house  and  the  castle ; the 
camel  had  cursed  the  Grand  Signior  and  the  Sheriff  of  Mecca  ; 
• — in  short,  whatever  evil  had  befallen  the  State  was  all  the 
doing  of  this  luckless  camel.  Accordingly  the  poor  animal, 
though  actually  the  most  useful  thing  in  the  whole  country, 
was  dispatched,  each  man  transfixing  him  with  his  javelin, 
and  so  going  his  way  in  peace. 


THE  VICTIM  OF  A FLAT. 


There  need  be  no  secret  about  it;  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is 
the  victim.  How  I found  this  out  matters  not ; but  having 
made  the  discovery,  my  next  step  was  to  find  Mr.  Jerome, 
and  ascertain  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  vexed  question  of 
flats.  The  office  of  The  Idler,  of  which  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr. 
Robert  Barr  are  the  able  editors,  is  at  Talbot  House, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand.  When  I called  the  object  of  my 
visit  was  in,  and  so  were  a number  of  other  gentlemen  who 
were  patiently  waiting  to  see  him.  It  was  a case  of  four  deep 
with  a vengeance.  At  last  my  turn  came,  and  I was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  popular  novelist  and  playwright.  It 
was  my  first  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jerome,  and  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I was  just  a wee  bit  surprised. 

While  sitting  in  the  outer  office  scanning  the  pages  of  the 
September  number  of  The  Idler,  I had  endeavoured  to  picture 
in  my  mind  the  sort  of  person  I was  about  to  meet.  Who  that 
has  read  the  works  of  a successful  writer  has  not  done 
precisely  the  same  thing,  and  longed  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  ideal  author  in  the  flesh  ? I say  that  I was 
surprised,  but  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise.  There  w’as 
nothing  frigid  or  formal  in  the  greeting  which  Mr.  Jerome  ex- 
tended. A pleasant  smile,  a cordial  grip  of  the  hand,  an  invita- 
tion to  take  a seat,  and  a willingness  to  tell  me  what  he  knew 
— he  confessed  it  was  very  little — about  flats  were  the  reward 
which  aw'aited  what  some  might  regard  as  temerity.  Are  all 
busy  authors  as  cordial  to  those  who  pester  them  ? I 
wonder. 

Mr.  Jerome  does  not  live  in  a flat  now.  He  had  an  expe- 
rience of  two  years,  and  that,  he  assured  me,  wTas  quite  enough 
—more  than  enough.  To  sum  up  in  a sentence  his  judgment 
upon  them,  it  is— that  they  are  full  of  inconveniences.  “ My 
study,”  he  observed,  “ was  so  situated  that  I could  always 
hear  the  incessant  banging  of  two  pianos — one  next  door, 
and  one  in  the  room  above  me.  And,  somehow,  they  were 
always  played  at  the  same  time,  accompanied  by  sing- 
ing, and,  of  course,  the  selection  on  each  was  different. 
They  did  not  disturb  each  other,  but  they  seriously  disturbed 
me.  Opposite  our  flat  there  was  a lamp-post,  and  under  this 
lamp-post,  on  Saturday  evenings,  a body  of  men  would  regu- 
larly congregate  and  discuss  political  subjects.  This  was 
neither  edifying  nor  agreeable.  I always  had  the  impression, 
too,  that  I was  living  in  somebody  else’s  house.  The  only 
person  to  whom  the  place  seemed  to  belong  was  the  porter. 
I remember  we  tried  to  keep  a cat,  but  it  wouldn’t  stay. 
There  was  no  roof  upon  which  it  could  disport  itself,  and  no 
other  cats  in  the  block  to  commune  with.  For  ten  days,  it 
tolerated  the  inconveniences,  and  then  departed.  I envied 
that  cat  at  the  time.” 

Mr.  Jerome  facetiously  enumerated  other  minor  grievances 
associated  with  living  in  a flat,  among  them  the  strain  on  the 
temper  after  journeying  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  to  find  there  was  something  you  had  forgotten. 
Those  were  the  days  when  lifts  were  not  in  general  use  as 
they  are  now.  In  connection  with  lifts,  Mr.  Jerome  narrated 
an  amusing  incident  that  occurred  to  some  friends  and  him- 
self one  evening.  It  was  after  the  witching  hour  of  midnight. 
They  reached  the  bachelor  quarters  of  a mutual  friend,  and 
entered  the  lift  with  the  intention  of  ascending;  to  the  floor 
on  which  his  flat  was  situated.  Whether  the  lift  was  over- 
weighted or  underweighted  Mr.  Jerome  was  not  prepared  to 
say ; but  it  carried  them  up  and  down  from  top  to  bottom 
with  a velocity  that  was  startling.  First  one  made  a dash 
for  liberty,  then  another,  and  at  last  they  all  succeeded  in 
escaping  in  safety.  “ Then,”  remarked  the  narrator,  “ there 
was  a great  thanksgiving  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  our  friend.” 
It  was  this  incident  that  gave  the  idea  of  the  screamingly 
funny  scene,  so  ably  depicted  by  Mr.  Penley,  in  “ New  Lamps 
for  Old.” 
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THREE  WOMEN  . 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


1 1 

**§&  I fypft 

Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women” 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


[At  Mrs.  Armful's.) 

Mrs.  Armful:  What  a thoroughly  good,  practical  idea  it 
was  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  British  Lying-in 
Hospital  in  Endell  Street  to  think  of  having  a wing  set  apart 
entirely  for  the  use  of  paying  patients.  How  very  many,  many 
wives  there  are  in  the  world  who  will  be  only  too  thankful  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  To  those  women  whose 
husbands’  means  are  of  the  narrowest  proportions — women 
who  realize  how  greatly  taxed  such  means  are  when 
a child  is  born,  owing  to  the  engagement  of  a nurse  to 
whom  a good  weekly  fee  must  be  paid — this  new  institution 
should  prove  a great  boon.  At  home  there  is  to  think  of  the 
nurse’s  food,  and  a dozen  other  minor  expenses  that  always 
will  crop  up  and  assume  alarming  proportions,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  entire  household  arrangements  going  wrong  in  con- 
sequence of  so  much  attention  having  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
nurse  and  the  new  baby. 

LadyVelvel:  Then/again,  the  poor  wife  is  so  often  worried 
with  the  thought  of  all  the  expense  she  is  compelled  to  be  to  her 
hard  working  husband  ; she  frets  about  household  matters, 
and  thus  seriously  retards  her  recovery.  The  nurse,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  is  apt  to  be  a sort  of  thorn  in  her  flesh,  as  these  im- 
portant individuals  have  to  be  considered  even  more  than  the 
baby  sometimes,  and  they  invariably  cause  utter  misery  and 
discomfort  to  the  unfortunate  husband,  who  generally  loathes 
the  sight  of  them. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Exactly.  Enough  to  make  him,  poor  man, 
taking  everything  into  consideration.  Now  all  this  bother  can 
be  avoided  by  going  to  the  Home  for  Accouchements,  which 
has  been  provided  for  the  wives  of  comparatively  poor  men, 
such  as  clerks,  etc.  The  wives  of  such  men  can  have 
thorough  attention  and  every  comfort  for  £?.  2s.  per  week 
(inclusive  terms).  The  wife,  under  such  circumstances,  will 
have  nothing  to  worry  her,  no  household  matters  to  attend  to 
or  think  about,  and  thus  she  has  a greater  chance  of  a speedy 
recovery  than  if  she  were  ill  in  her  own  home,  where  every  hour 
of  the  day  she  is  consulted  about  some  trivial  domestic 
matter,  and  her  mind  is  always  on  the  rack. 

Lady  Velvel:  I have  long  thought  how  badly  a Home  of 
this  kind  was  needed,  and  I sincerely  hope,  now  that  there  is 
a chance  of  enjoying  immunities  from  the  hundred  and  one 
expenses  that  occur  at  these  tiresome  but  necessary  illnesses, 
that  the  wives  of  struggling  men  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
chance  of  sparing  their  husbands  and  families  the  unnecessary 
fuss  of  turning  their  homes  into  a chaos  of  discomfort  and 
misery. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I am  particularly  partial  to  Nursing  Homes. 
Nothing  would  induce  me  to  have  a professional  nurse  in  my 
own  house,  turning  the  place  into  a sort  of  hospital  ward.  I 
would  rather  pay  ever  so  much  a week  and  go  to  a good  Home 
where  I knew  I should  get  the  right  nursing,  the  proper  food 
at  the  precise  moment  it  ought  to  be  given,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  spared  every  thought  of  arranging  my  household 
matters. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I must  confess  that  when  I was  in  a Nursing 
Home  some  few  years  ago,  undergoing  a slight  opera- 


tion, I was  so  comfortable  and  happy  that  I was  almost  sorry 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  home  again  ! I lived  such 
a lovely,  lazy,  do-nothing  sort  of  existence,  and  nobody  to 
worry  me,  that  it  was  really  about  the  most  peaceful  time 
I have  ever  enjoyed.  ■■ 

Mrs.  Armful  : Some  enterprising  ladies  have  started  a 
Cigarette  Employment  Society,  at  33,  Victoria  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light  and  remunerative  employment  to  poor 
gentlewomen.  All  the  cigarettes  are  made  from  selected 
brands  of  the  purest  Turkish  and  Virginian  tobaccos,  and  are 
sold  at  the  ordinary  trade  prices.  Brands  of  Egyptian  and 
other  cigarettes  are  also  supplied  at  store  prices,  f his  busi- 
ness should  do  very  well,  and  give  employment  to  a large 
number  of  women  who  are  not  able  to  undertake  more 
arduous  duties. 

Lady  Velvel  : I heard  of  this  Society  a few  weeks  ago;  and 
I am  told  they  are  doing  well.  If  you  drop  in  there  between 
twelve  and  four  o’clock,  you  can  get  a very  good  cup  of 

coffee.  _ • 

Mrs.  Armful:  How  the  evenings  draw  in  now  ! It  is  almost 
dark  at  seven  o’clock.  We  shall  soon  be  having  long,  cosy  winter 
evenings  and  dark  days.  It  behoves  us  to  cast  our  thoughts 
about  as  to  suitable  frocks  for  autumn  and  winter  wear.  As 
usual,  the  Bradford  Manufacturing  Company  are  well  to  the 
fo're  with  their  new  cloths.  I have  just  sent  for  them,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  patterns 
they  sent  me. 

Miss  Tabinet:  They  always  have  the  best  assortment  of 
any  firm  I know,  and  are  very  cheap.  Yet  everything  is 
good  ; their  stuffs  wear  wonderfully  well. 

Mrs.  Armful  : For  myself,  I am  having  what  they  call 
the  “ Scarboro’  Fancy  Cheviot.”  It  is  a red  and  black  com- 
bination, very  stylish,  yet  at  the  same  time  eminently  service- 
able. It  is  only  3s.  6d.  a yard,  double  width.  I find  that  six 
yards  will  make  me  a handsome  frock.  I shall  have  it 
mounted  on  one  of  Richardson’s  Linen  Foundations.  The  skirt 
will  be  gored  and  well  off  the  ground  ; on  the  bottom  I shall 
have  one  of  my  pet  Amazon  velvet  skirt  facings,  and  thus  I 
shall  always  keep  my  gown  looking  nice  and  trigg,  instead  of 
having  it  in  a perpetual  state  of  fraying  out.  This  was  always 
the  case  before  I heard  of  the  “ Amazon,”  which  is  now  my 
ideal  skirt-  binding.  Large  black  bone  buttons  are  to  adorn 
this  costume.  Then,  for  a smarter  gown,  I am  having  a per- 
fectly charming  silk  and  wool  mixture  material  called  the 
« Albemarle.”  This  is  a corded  stuff,  and  most  effective.  The 
ground  work  is  black,  while  the  patterns  are  in  various 
colours.  The  prettiest,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are  those 
scrolled  with  yellow  or  green.  They  are  forty-six  inches 
wide,  and  the  price  is  6s.  6d.  a yard.  They  are  rather  expensive, 
but  they  are  economical  in  the  long  run.  They  are  well  worth 
the  money,  and  only  want  to  be  seen  to  be  admn  ed,  and  I should 
advise  everyone  who  wants  a really  handsome,  smart  gown  to 
write  for  these  patterns.  For  girls  who  are  clever  at  dressmak- 
ing there  are  endless  cheap  and  pretty  stuffs.  For  instance,  a 
charming  set  of  fancy  checks,  with  quite  a new  flecked  effect, 
in  all  colours,  double  width,  at  is.  yd.  a yard. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Well,  that  is  cheap  enough  to  tempt  any- 
one. Six  yards  at  is.  yd.  would  be  only  8s.  6d.  for  the  gown. 
Why,  all  told,  it  would  not  cost  a sovereign. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Just  about  that  modest  sum,  and  a really 
stylish  effect  obtained.  These  “ Lis-burne  ” checks  are  the 
cheapest  and  best  things  of  the  kind  I haveever  seen.  Then  the 
more  durable  and  lasting  tweeds,  such  as  the  “ Silverdale,  at 
qs.  1 id.  a yard,  the  “ Cranbourne,  at  5s-  6d.,  are  excellent 
and  effective  designs.  Good  serges  in  black  and  navy,  at 
low  prices,  within  the  reach  of  all,  are  among  the  many 
patterns  ; several  nice  diagonal  cloths  with  pin  silk  spot,  suit- 
able for  waistcoats,  are  charming ; these  are  3s.  4d.  a yard, 
and  well  worth  the  money.  For  children’s  wear  I noticed 
some  exceptionally  smart  Scotch  tartans,  which  make  such 
pretty  little  winter  frocks  made  up  on  the  cross.  Nothing 
looks  better  than  these  plaids  ; they  are  endless  wear,  and 
clean  or  Wash  till  the  last  bit.  I am  having  two  made  for 
Rachel  for  school  frocks  ; one  red  and  one  green. 
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Lady  Velvel:  I can  see  that  the  result  of  your  order  to 
the  Bradford  Manufacturing  Company  will  keep  your  maid 
pretty  busy  for  some  time  to  come,  and  your  sewing  machine 
also. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Oh,  we  are  always  busy  over  something. 
No  one  in  our  house  ever  has  time  to  be  idle.  As  you  know, 
I do  a good  deal  of  work  myself,  and  so  we  don’t  keep  the 
things  about  as  long  as  you  would  suppose. 

Lady  Velvel  : Do  you  know,  the  longer  I use  that  face  and 
hand  lotion  of  Truefitt’s,  the  better  I like  it.  I have  “ sampled  ” 
a good  many  face  washes,  but  I think  this  is  quite  the 
nicest.  It  has  wonderfully  improved  my  complexion  ; I shall 
continue  to  use  it  and  see  if  I can  retain  my  fairness  till  I get 
to  a ripe  old  age.  I am  really  grateful  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Truefitt 
for  his  recommendation  of  so  truly  beneficial  a wash.  He 
said  it  was  very  efficacious  ; and  it  certainly  is,  or  else  it 
happens  to  suit  my  skin  particularly  well. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I hear  they  are  arranging  some  wonderful 
effects  for  the  new  Drury  Lane  drama.  In  one  scene,  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  has  introduced  a real  horse  race,  and,  to 
make  matters  quite  realistic,  he  has  actually  bought  that 
well-known  racehorse  Voluptuary,  some  time  winner  of  the 
“ Grand  National  ” ! Rather  a costly  proceeding  this.  I am 
looking  forward  with  a large  amount  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
duction of  “ The  Prodigal  Daughter.”  “ Druriolanus  ” is 
never  quite  happy  unless  he  can  bring  a horse  on  the  stage, 
and  the  more  the  quadruped  “ champs  ” and  plunges  the 
better  pleased  is  Sir  Augustus  the  Great.  - '{■■■' 

Lady  Velvel:  I shall  be  really  very  glad  when  all  the 
theatres  are  open  again.  London  seems  dull -with-  its  play- 
houses closed.  It  seems  that  new  theatres  are  for  ever 
cropping  up  in  our  midst,  and  yet  the  profession  are  crying 
out  that  engagements  are  hard  to  get.  Why  is  it,  I wonder  ? 
Soon  we  shall  have  all  our  best  people  in  the  music-halls, 
and  the  theatres  will  be  left  for  amateurs  to  disport  themselves 
in,  and  gradually  turn  the  tide  of  public  favour  away  from  their 
uninteresting  exhibitions  to  the  more  amusing  halls,  where 
good  entertainment  is  generally  to  be  found.  Soon  we  shall  hear 
of  clever  and  popular  dramatic  authors  turning  their  attention 
to  writing  little  “ playlets”  for  our  best  artistes  to  appear  in  at 
our  leading  music-halls! 

Mrs.  Armful  : I went  to  the  Empire  a few  nights  ago.  It 
was  a delightful  evening.  The  house  was  bright,  the  people 
contented,  the  amusement  good,  and  the  mounting  of  the 
ballets  simply  superb.  No  wonder  such  things  pay  the  share- 
holders well.  The  halls  cater  for  everyone. 

Lady  Velvel:  I ani  going  to  the  Alhambra  to-night,  so  I 
must  be  off.  Quite  a party  of  us  are  going.  Good-bye.  Come, 
auntie  ; I will  drive  you  home  if  you  will  trust  yourself  to  my 
tender  mercies. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

“Worry”  (Grand  Ho:el,  Brighton).— Please  send  name  and  addrress 
to  this  office. 

A.  W.  G.  (Shanklin)  asks  where  the  spring  mattresses  ;such  as  we 
recommend  for  sofas  are  to  begot.  Anywhere you  only  need  the  ordinary 
covered  spring  mattress,  mounted  on  tall  French  castors. 

C.  B.  says  her  hair  is  turning  grey  just  in  front,  while  the  back  part 
remains  its  usual  colour,  and  asks  us  to  recommend  her  something  harm- 
less and  inexpensive  to  restore  the  colour.  Alas,  that  is  not  easy  ; good 
washes  and  colouring  are  always  more  or  less  expensive.  The  best  plan 
is  to  have  your  hair  properly  attended  to  by  such  a firm  as  H.  P,  Truefitt. 
A more  satisfactory  result  is  thus  obtained.  But  if  you  wish  to  colour 
your  hair  at  home  write  to  Mr.  Truefitt  for  a bottle  of  Eau  Racine  des 
Indes.  This  is  a capital  restorer,  and  in  many  cases  I have  heard  of  has 
acted  in  a remarkably  satisfactory  manner.  The  address  is  13  and  14,  Old 
Bond  Street. 

Pauline  (Worcester)  asks  us  to  suggest  a useful  but  pretty  evening  dress. 
From  what  you  tell  us  it  seems  as  if  you  will  want  to  wear  it  for  some 
considerable  time,  theiv.fore  I advise  you  to  go  in  for  brocade  or  satin. 
Black  satin  looks  well,  made  in  a sort  of  Empire  style  and  trimmed 
with  pale  coffee  lace  ; or,  if  you  are  the  lucky  possessor  of  any  old  lace  this 
will  naturally  look  fifty  times  better  than  any  modern  make.  Or  you 
might  have  one  of  Liberty's  lovely  satins,  of  a soft,  bright  green,  and  put 
accordion-pleated  sleeves  of  chiffon.  These  might  be  made  in  various 
colours.  Or  shaded  velvet  sleeves  would  look  nice,  say  shading  from 
pale  to  dark  green.  Then  again,  a useful  and  inexpensive  dinner  gown  for 
the  country  can  be  made  with  velveteen  ; some  of  the  colours  are  splendid. 
I saw  a pale  pink  velveteen  once  made  with  a full  baby  bodice-,  high  waist 


and  long  plain  skirt,  full  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  finished  off  with  ruffles  of 
lace,  the  same  being  introduced  for  the  neck  frill.  If  you  are  very  slender 
this  style  would  be  highly  becoming  to  you. 

Bowden  (Oxford)  would  like  to  study  the  art  of  painting  on  gauze  fans, 
if  there  would  be  any  chance  of.  selling  the  fans  at  a fair  profit.  As  you 
tell  us  you  paint  well,  you  would  probably  have  little  to  learn.  We 
believe  the  process  is  an  easy  one  when  certain  technical  difficulties  are 
once  overcome.  We  should  say  you  would  not  have  any  great  trouble  in 
finding  a market  for  the  funs  if  they  are  really  first-class  specimens  of 
work  ; but  we  must  tell  you  that  some  of  the  gauze  fans  now  are  simply 
wonders  of  artistic  beauty,  and  painted  in  much  better  style  than  they 
used,  to  be  ; therefore,  if  you  cannot  paint  well  enough  to  produce  good 
effects,  leave  it  alone,  and  turn  your  attention  to  something  else.  Why  not 
paint  one  or  two  fans  in  your  best  style,  and  send  or  take  them  to  some  of  the 
large  shops  in  London,  and  see  if  they  will  give  you  orders.  If  your 
work  is  good,  and  you-  can  create  new  designs,  you  will  get  orders.  If 
they  all  tell  you  the  work  is  very  nice,  but  they  have  no  opening  for  it, 
you  will  know  it  is  not  saleable,  qr  they  would  at  once  be  only  too 
glad  to  take  it  of  you.  Big  houses  of  business  are  always  ready  to  take 
any  kind  of  novelty  if  it  is  likely  to  sell  well. 

Ida  (Taunton).— Guy’s  Tonic  and  Fruit  Pills  will  soon  cure  your  indi- 
gestion. They  are  reliable  remedies,  and  not  by  any  means  unpleasant  to 
take.  You  must  be  careful  about  your  diet,  and  eat  nothing  that  is 
difficult  to  digest  , and,  above  all,  eat  slowly  and  thoroughly  masticate  your 
food. ' 


Busy  Bee?  (Driffield)  wants  to  kriovy  the  best  way  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  London  such  as  Miss  Tabrnet  -mentioned  in  Sala’s  Journal, 
No.  17.  She  can  superintend  housework  and  every  kind  of  cleaning,  and 
has  taste  in  setting  a house  in  order.  We  should  think  that  possibly  Miss 
Younghusband,  70,  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  S.W.,  could  help  you.  We 
think  that  there  is  a large  field  for  ladies  in  this  kind  of  work.  It  would  be 
a decided  boon  to  some  families  to  know  of  a lady  whom  they  could  trust 
all  matters  of  repairs  to,  cleaning  and  setting  their  house  in  order,  &c., 
during  a few  weeks’  absence  from  home. 

Poor  Thing-  (Banbury). — We  are  so  sorry  for  you,  bnt  don’t  call  your- 
self a poor  thing  just  because  you  suffer  from  damp  hands.  Change  your 
pseudonym  to  Perseverving  Thing,  and  try  and  improve  your  hands  by 
putting  a little  alum  in  the  water  in  which  you  wash  them.  Or  use  the 
delightful  face  and  hand  lotion  Lady  Velvel  speaks  of  in  this  week's 
Boudoir  chat. 

Slender  (Edinburgh).— We  regret  being  unable  to  answer  your  question 
in  these  columns.  If  you  like  to  write  privately,  according  to  our  rules,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  advice. 

Roma  (Gravesend).— You  can  cure  your  little  girl  of  the  un- 
pleasant habit  of  biting  her  nails  by  dipping  the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  a 
solution  of  bitter  aloes. 

Lover  of  Good  Tea  (Ripon). — Yes,  we  can  highly  recommend  you  to 
try  Lipton’s  tea  at  is.  7d.  You  will  be  very  pleased  with  it.  Have  you 
ever  heard  that  Mr.  Lipton  sells  good  hams  at  a ridiculously  small  price  ? 
Until  quite  recently  we  did  not  know  of  them,  now  that  we  do,  we  always 
buy  them.  You  can  get  a really  nice  little  ham  for  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  If  you 
have  not  tried  them,  do  so,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  therrt  delicious. 


She  is  now  married  again,  and  lives  in  London.  If  you  wish  it  we  can  put 
you  in  communication  with  her.  Thanks  for  your  information  n knitted 
trimmingf;  we  have  had  such  a number  ofletters  on  the  subject. 

Polly  (Cardiff)  asks  us  to  recommend  her  a good  ointment  for  pimples 
and  small  sores  which  are  continually  breaking  out  on  her  face.  A very 
good  ointment  has  lately  cqme  under  our  notice  which,  we  think',  you  will 
find  invaluable  for  removing  the  unsightly  sores.  Write  to  Mother 
Rachel,  215,  Green  Lanes,  London,  N.,  and  ask  her  advice. 

C.  I.  S.  (Farnham)  asks  whether  “ Scrubb’k  Ammonia”  has  a tendency 
to  make  the  hair  grey.  Most  certainly  not ; but  do  not  put  too  much  in 
the  water— a small  teaspoonful  is  more  than  sufficient  for  a quart  of  water. 
A dessert  spoonful  in  you^  bath  greatly  improvgsjt,  and  gives  the  skin  a 
nice,  fresh,  firm  feeling. 

J.  G.  H.  (Edinburgh)  seeks  our  advice*  as  to  furnishing  a small  drawing- 
room. Your  idea,  of  pink  terraJcotta  and  pale  green  is  very  good,  and  If 
'yell  carried  out  should  look  fresh  and  nice.  As  the  room  is  so  dark,  and 


------  - Lwm  10  pu  udrK,  ana 

the  window  rather  highf  we  think  you  should  have  a smart  matting  on  the 
r ; there  are  lovely  onps  of  a white  and  pinkish  design  that  lighten  a 


floor,  , __  . j 

room  considerably.  Put  two  OP  three  rugs  down’  Of  course,  the  furnish- 
ing of  a drawing-room  depends  so  much  on  what  are  the  individual  tastes 
of  the  owher.  A drawing-room  should  be  a sort  of  reflection  of  its  owner 
When  one, goes  into  certain  rooms  one  can  often  tell  what  the  mistress  is 
like  before  she  appears.  There  is  the  stiff  company  sort  of  room  • the 
cosy  every-day  room  ; the  cold,  callous,  angular  sort  of  room,  that  no  one 
ever  feels  at  home  in  ; and  the  working  drawing-room,  where  the  mistress 
does  her  writing,  reading,  and  small  needlework  ; then  there  is  the  invalid 
sort  of  drawing-room,  that  suggests  a languid,  sentimental  sort  of  owner 
Oh,  and  a dozen  other  sort  of  rooms  we  could  describe  if  space 
permitted.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  your  tastes,  occupation  or 
requirements:  therefore  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  suggest  furniture 
If  you  are  fond  of  writing,  make  a pretty  writing  table  the  most  im- 
portant article  in  theroom  ; if  of  reading,  a large  comfortable  armchair  with 
a book  table  to  the  right  of  it  ; if  you  are  of  an  indolent  turn,  make  the 
couch  and  cushions  the  most  striking  feature.  Have  a smart  pink  paper 
aT*  u ‘r'eJe  ra'*  Painted  green,  with  a pink  and  green  frieze  ; this  will  take 
oft  the  height  of  the  room  a bit,  and  give  it  a more  cosy  look.  There  are 
many  pretty  things  to  be  got  which  are  both  inexpensive  and  artistic.  If 
you  will  write  more  fully  as  to  what  you  wish  to  spend  and  the  kind  of 
room  you  want,  we  will  try  to  be  of  help  to  you. 
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Shamrock  (Lucerne)  is  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
concerning  the  climate  of  Madeira  and  which  are  the  best 
months,  as  she  and  her  husband  intend  going  there  for  the 
winter.  If  you  wish  to  spend  the  whole  of  the 
winter  in  the  lovely  island  “ whose  shades  are  mother-of-pearl, 
and  whose  lights  are  rosy,”  you  should  not  go  earlier  than 
November,  for  the  heat  is  great  during  October.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  the  place  is  altogether  very  desirable  as  a 
winter  residence ; no  heavy  clothing  or  garments  are 
needed.  You  could  stay  with  great  comfort  until  April  is 
out,  and  so  escape  the  miseries  of  the  English  spring  months. 
Living  is  not  expensive,  and  there  arc  many  good  hotels,  or  a 
Quinta  can  be  taken  if  preferred.  Some  of  the  English 
residents  are  also  willing  to  take  boarders.  Funchal  is,  of 
course,  the  principal  place  of  sojourn  both  for  residents  and 
visitors,  but  from  Santa  Anna  at  the  north  of  the  island  very 
delightful  excursions  can  be  made,  and  there  is  also 
comfortable  hotel  accommodation. 

H.  A.  (Kent)  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  best 
publisher  of  fairy  tales  for  children.  I cannot  say  whether 
any  firm  makes  a speciality  of  publishing  fairy  tales,  but 
Dean  and  Sons,  Fleet  Street,  always  publish  a goodly  show 
of  children’s  books. 

Q.  M.  W.  (Egerton  Gardens,  South  Kensington). — My 
reader  tells  me  that  your  poems  are  pretty ; but  why,  young 
lady,  do  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are  worth  pub- 
lication or  not  ? I cannot  venture  to  give  an  opinion  one  way 
or  another.  You  can  only  discover  whether  they  are  worth 
publication  or  not,  by  sending  them  to  editors  of  magazines 
who  insert  poetry  in  their  periodicals.  If  your  work  be 
accepted,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  worth  publication. 
Please,  dear  readers,  do  not  send  me  anymore  articles,  poems, 
plays  or  drawings  for  opinion  ; and  will  you  also  kindly  note  the 
rule  which  has  to  be  followed  in  the  editorial  department  of 
Sala’s  Journal,  namely,  that  as  manuscripts  cannot  be  re- 
turned, those  authors  who  forward  them  to  me  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  of  them. 

O.  C.  S. — The  lottery  ticket  you  enclose  does  not  emanate 
from  a private  enterprising  affair,  but  it  is  from  the  Royal 
Saxon  Land  Lottery  in  Germany.  If  I could  tell  you  what 
chance  you  have  of  winning  anything,  I should  certainly 
be  tempted  to  take  a ticket  myself.  The  chances  are  that 
you  will  lose  your  money.  See  my  remarks  to  “H.  B.”  re 
lottery  tickets  in  last  week’s  “ Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

P.  A.  Sillard  (Dublin),  tells  me  that  he  saw  recently  a 
reference  to  a review  by  Thackeray  of  “ Macaulay’s  Essays  ” 
and  Disraeli’s  “ Coningsby,”  and  he  wishes  me  to  tell  him 
where  he  could  obtain  those  reviews.  I do  not  know.  Will 
some  correspondent  kindly  answer  this  query  ? 

Impatience  (Aylesbury). — Someday  when  I leave  off  “ com- 
monplacing ” myself  and  have  more  leisure,  I shall  in  all 
probability  write  an  article  on  the  subject. 

Philos  (Greenock).- — Theeagle  is  the  supporter  of  a lectern, 
because  the  King  of  Birds  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  serpent. 
The  two  testaments  are  the  outspread  wings  of  the  eagle. 
The  eagle  is  emblematic  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  because, 
like  the  eagle,  he  looked  on  “ the  sun  of  glory.”  This  bird 
again  has  another  Scriptural  significance,  since  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Ezekiel  1.  10  as  one  of  the  four  figures  which  made 
up  the  cherub. 

M.  D.  B.  (Boston)  is  anxious  to  know  whether  there  is 
such  a term  as  “ The  Brides  of  Enderley,”  which  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  - Jean  Ingelow's  ballads  ; and  if  so,  what  is  the 
history  of  it.  I honestly  confess  that  I know  nothing  of 
“ The  Brides  of  Enderley”  ; and  I know  all  too  little  of  the 
talented  Miss  Jean  Ingelow  herself,  although  her  name  and 
her  works  are  very  familiar  to  me.  “ M.  B.  D.,”  of  Boston, 
like  all  intelligent  Americans — are  there  any  unintelligent 
denizens  of  the  New  World  I wonder  ? — asks  me  another 

uestion,  for  which,  by-the-bye,  she  does  not  enclose  a second 


coupon,  but  that  omission  is  a mere  matter  of  detail  since  I 
cannot  give  her  all  the  information  she  yearns  for.  “ Is  Miss 
Ingelow  living;  if  so,  where?  ” Miss  Ingelow  is  living,  my 
fair  Bostonian,  but  where  I know  not.  You  owe  me  a half- 
penny, “ M.  D.  B.”  Remittances,  however  small,  are  always 
most  thankfully  received ; but  be  sure  to  cross  your  postal 
order. 

W.  (Hammersmith). — You  can  dispose  of  your  7 vols.  of 
“ Bell’s  ” edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  to  any  well-known 
buyer  of  books.  Why  not  apply  to  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch, 
15,  Piccadilly  ? I believe  you  are  right  in  thinking  the 
edition  to  be  rather  a rare  one.  I will  give  you  a recipe,  or 
the  name  of  a manufacturer  of  a good  baking  powder,  later 
on.  I am  not  much  up  in  baking  powders  just  now  ; but  for 
all  that,  you  might  not  do  amiss  to  try  the  largely  advertised 
“ Borwick’s.” 

George  Glennie  (Westbourne  Park)  wants  to  know  of 
any  book,  or  even  article,  that  has  ever  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  “ Windmills,”  or  the  “Folklore  of  Windmillers.” 
Curiously  enough  I have  not  a book  on  windmills  in  either 
my  London  or  Brighton  library;  and  although  I have  written 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  leading  articles  for  a daily 
newspaper  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  I do  not  recollect 
ever  having  had  windmills  as  a subject.  Perhaps  some  pub- 
lisher will  send  me  a reliable  reference  book  upon  windmills, 
for  which  volume  I will  gladly  pay  trade  price.  I shall  then 
be  able  to  tell  you,  George  Glennie,  all  about  these  hillside 
merry-go-rounds,  which  are  so  frequently  seen  in  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  Leicestershire.  I have  a dim  idea  that  windmills 
were  first  introduced  into  England  by  the  returning  Crusaders. 

Hyppolite  van  Landeghem — what  a pretty  natne  ! — • 
(Upper  Holloway)  is  thanked  for  his  interesting  letter 
respecting  the  Braille’s  method.  When  we  hear  more  about 
the  typewriting  machine  for  the  blind,  we  will  give  you  our 
information.  I should  very  much  like  the  biography  you 
speak  of,  written  by  your  wife ; and  will  you  please  thank 
your  Partner  for  the  kindly  acrostic  birthday  greeting  which 
she  sent  to  my  Partner,  who  has  pasted  the  verse  down  in 
her  scrap  book  together  with  a second  acrostic  she  received  at 
the  same  time  from  a Dublin  correspondent. 

Civilian. — If  you  still  desire  an  answer  and  I can  help  you, 
will  you  kindly  write  again,  as  I have  only  your  second  letter 
enclosing  the  coupon  which  you  forgot  to  send  with  your  first 
communication.  Your  first  letter  was  not  forwarded  to  me, 
as  it  is  a rule  to  destroy  all  letters  asking  questions  that  are 
unaccompanied  by  coupons. 

Elsa  (Alma  Street,  Luton)  would  like  to  know  the  author 
of  the  following  lines.  “Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  nor 
all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world,  Shall  ever  medicine  thee 
to  that  sweet  sleep  which  thou  ow’dst  yesterday.”  Iago, 
“ Miss  Elsa,”  is  responsible  for  the  above  utterance.  Take 
down  your  Shakespeare,  turn  to  “ Othello,”  Act  III.,  Scene  III., 
and  there  you  will  read  the  quotation  you  have  sent  me.  It 
is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  reply  to  such  a 
constant  reader  of,  and  subscriber  to,  Sala’s  Journal  as  you 
tell  me  you  are. 

Eustace  Breakspeare  (Edgbaston)  asks  me  whether  there 
is  extant,  or  has  been  published  at  any  time,  an  Italian  version 
of  Dickens’  “ Pickwick  Papers.”  I think  not ; at  least  I 
never  heard  of  an  Italian  Pickwick.  M.  Zola’s  works  have 
all,  I believe,  been  translated  into  Italian,  and  also  Greek; 
but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Dickens’  has  not  appeared 
in  Italian  or  Greek,  although  some  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  Russian.  You  should  write  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  at  Household  Words  office.  He  will  be  able  to  give 
you  more  information  concerning  the  translations  which  have 
been  made  of  his  illustrious  father’s  books  thin  I cm. 

J.  C.  (Neva  Road,  Weston-Super-Mare)  begs  me  to  tell 
him  where  to  winter,  saying  that  he  has  been  recommended  to 
go  to  Bordighera.  I should  strongly  advise  you  to  choose 
San  Remo,  if  you  really  wish  to  be  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
frontier,  in  preference  to  Bordighera.  The  hotels  and  pen- 
sions are  not  expensive,  and  San  Remo  is  a cheerful  spot. 
We  infinitely  prefer  Mentone  to  any  place  on  the  Riviera, 
The  air  is  balmy;  the  little  town,  cheerful,  and  bright. 
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and  picturesque ; and  your  wife  will  find  comfortable 
little  invalid  pony  chaises  and  donkey  chairs  there. 
Mentone,  too,  is  near  to  Nice,  if  you  want  to  spend  a day 
in  a gayer  spot  than  Mentone  ; but  I always  fancy  that 
the  mistral,  which  blows  at  Nice,  is  somewhat  trying  to  an 
invalid — at  least,  it  undoubtedly  is  to  anyone  suffering  from 
bronchitic  troubles  like  myself.  The  pensions  and  hotels  at 
Nice  are  dearer  than  at  Mentone.  Then  again,  Mentone  is 
nearer  to  Monte  Carlo,  and  if  you  feel  inclined  to  throw  your- 
self for  an  hour  or  two  a week  into  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life 
it  only  takes  you  seven  minutes  by  rail  to  do  so  ; whereas  from 
Nice  the  journey,  although  considerably  under  an  hour,  is 
tedious  and  also  expensive.  At  Mentone  I can  recommend 
you  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  Hotel  des  Princes  and  Hotel  de 
Russie  as  inexpensive  pensions  ; while,  if  you  wish  for  establish  - 
ments  conducted  on  grander  principles,  there  is  the  Hotel 
Nationale,  Hotel  des  lies  Britannique,  Hotel  Splendide,  and 
half-a-dozen  others  the  names  of  which  I cannot  recollect. 
At  all  these  houses  you  can  live  en  pension.  The  Hotel  du 
Louvre  has  very  pretty  gardens  attached.  I will  bear  in 
mind  the  details  you  gave  me  in  a former  letter  concerning 
the  young  violin  teacher  for  whom  you  wish  to  obtain  pupils 
at  Greenwich.  Her  best  plan  would  be  to  advertise  occa- 
sionally in  our  “ Wanted”  Column. 

Extradition  (Bedford)  inquires  for  any  authentic  books 
about  life  and  travelling  in  Spain  ; and  wishes  to  know  at 
which  date  the  Extradition  Treaty  was  concluded.  You 
could  get  all  the  information  you  require  about  Spain  from 
George  Borrow’s  “ Bible  in  Spain  ” and  “ Gipsies  of  Spain  ; ” 
Theophile  Gautier’s  “ L’Espagne  ” — if  you  read  French  ; 
“Spain  Illustrated”  by  Gustave  Dore,  of  which  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  published  by  Cassell ; Forbes’s  “ Handbook 
of  Spain  and  “From  Waterloo  to  the  Peninsula”  and 
“Under  the  Sun”  by  your  humble  servant,  G.  A.  S.  The 
Extradition  Treaty  between  England  and  Spain  was  con- 
cluded in  1878.  Previously,  the  Spanish  Government  used 
occasionally  to  adopt  a neat  little  device  for  getting  rid  of 
alien  criminals  whom  they  were  legally  unable  to  extradite. 
A rumour  was  set  afloat  that  the  foreign  refugee  was  a child- 
stealer — child-stealing  being  an  offence  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  fhe  masses  in  Spain.  A popular  commotion  would  arise, 
and  the  incriminated  foreigner  would  be  arrested  and  ex- 
pelled the  country — that  is  to  say,  he  would  be  taken  down 
to  a seaport  and  put  on  board  a ship  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try where  he  was  so  very  much  “wanted.”  Boss  Tweed, 
the  notorious  organiser  of  the  municipal  frauds  in  New  York, 
was  the  last  person  thus  informally  extradited  from  Spain. 
He  had  certainly  robbed  the  Corporation  of  New  York  of 
some  millions  of  dollars  ; but  it  would  not  appear  that  he 
ever  stole  or  tried  to  steal  any  babies. 

F.  A.  V.  (Maida  Vale)  a young  singer,  whose  parents  have 
spent  considerable  sums  upon  her  musical  education,  writes 
a despairing  letter  about  her  lack  of  engagements  for  “ At 
Homes”  and  concerts. 

“ Unfortunately,”  she  says,  " I cannot  get  engagements,  do  what  I will. 
Either  I have  not  sufficient  talent,  have  too  few  friends,  or  do  not  know 
the  right  way  to  go  to  work.  I only  commenced  taking  singing  lessons  as 
a hobby  seven  years  ago ; but  it  is  now  necessary  that  I should  earn  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  repay  my  dear  unselfish  parents  for  their  outlay.  My 
definite  question  is — considering  the  dreadfully  overcrowded  state  of  the 
profession— do  you  think  I ought  to  give  it  up  altogether,  and  take  to 
housework,  dressmaking,  and  desperate  economy  generally,  all  of  which, 
of  course,  I have  to  do  as  it  is,  however— merely  keeping  on  with  my  scanty 
pupils,  hoping,  in  time,  they  may  increase — I mean,  give  up  my  lessons 
and  advertising,  and  all  outlay  necessary  to  trying  to  get  engagements  ? " 

My  dear  young  lady  I would  advise  you  if  I could  ; but  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say.  I am  given  to  understand  that 
unless  professors  are  in  the  first  rank  of  the  musical  world, 
music  teaching  yields  but  a meagre  pittance.  Mrs.  Sala 
has  read  your  letter,  and  has  deeply  considered  your  case  ; 
and  she  tells  me  that  she  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  she  were  in  your  place  she  would  turn  your  musical  abilities 
to  a trade  instead  of  a professional  account — that  is  to  say,  if 
you  are  good  tempered,  have  cheery  manners,  and  able  to  do 
plenty  of  small  talk.  An  idea  has  occurred  to  her  that  a 
musical  woman,  able  to  play  and  sing  well,  would  not  do  at 


all  badly  by  keeping  a little  music  shop,  taking  care  to  always 
have  an  attractive  stock  on  sale  or  return  of  pretty  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces  which  she  could  sing  or  play  to  her  customers 
to  help  them  decide  which  particular  song  or  piece  they  would 
like  best  to  choose.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  notice 
half-a-dozen  maidens  who  dote  upon  “ music  on  the  domestic 
hearth,”  even  if  their  musical  accomplishments  are  well  nigh 
nil,  turning  over  heap  after  heap  of  songs  and  pieces  in  a 
music-seller’s  shop,  and  bashfully  strumming  on  the  piano 
nearest  to  them  the  first  few  bars  of  a piece  of  music  which 
“ looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  pretty,”  and  shyly  tootle  over 
the  valse  refrain  of  a song,  the  sentimental  words  of  which 
have  so  evidently  made  an  impression  on  their  maiden  minds. 
Now,  if  two  bright  young  women  of  average  musical  abilities 
— a contralto  and  a soprano — were  to  set  up  shop  together, 
and  if  they  had  a brother  who  could  twang  on  the  old  banjo, 
so  much  the  better.  I should  say  the  couple,  or  the  trio, 
would  do  well  if  they  selected  a shop  in  a neighbourhood  in 
which  boarding  houses  abounded,  and  the  surrounding  private 
residences  well  supplied  with  daughters.  I am  told  there 
are  more  girls  in  South  Kensington  than  any  other  district 
of  London  ; and  I believe  boarding  houses  are  equally  plenti- 
ful. You  would  not  only  sell  your  songs  and  pieces  well,  but 
would  probably  often  get  engagements  for  soirees,  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  some  of  your  music  buyers  would 
become  your  pupils  occasionally,  as  they  would  probably  fail 
to  give  the  same  expression  to  the  song  in  the  domestic 
drawing  room  as  you  had  given  in  the  shop.  Therefore,  the 
pater  or  the  mater  would  vote  for  Angelina  or  Gwendoline  a 
dozen  singing  lessons  now  and  again. 

New  Chum  (Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square)  is  going, 
via  the  Red  Sea,  to  New  Zealand,  and  wishes  me  to  say 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  wear.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  when  passing  through  the  Red  Sea  it  is  desirable  to  wear 
as  little  clothes  as  possible.  I have  known  it  to  be  so  fearfully 
hot  that  the  ladies  have  repaired  to  the  deck  in  a single  garment 
and  begged  of  the  fireman  to  turn  on  the  hose.  If  you  are 
not  going  by  the  Red  Sea  route,  you  will  not  suffer  so  much 
from  heat ; but  I should  advise  in  every  case  blue  flannel  serge 
or  porus  blue  flannel  as  being  much  better  than  white  duck. 

Chubbs  (Wigan)  is  a dear  good  soul.  She  invites  me  to 
meander  through  six  closely  written  pages,  asks  my  opinion 
on  a variety  of  domestic  subjects,  and  at  the  end  expresses 
the  hope  that  she  has  written  legibly  and  not  bored  me.  No, 
my  dear  madam,  you  have  not  bored  me.  I am  getting  used 
to  it  by  this  time.  Besides,  how  can  I help  appreciating  the 
way  in  which  you  take  me  into  your  confidence.  Your  hus- 
band is  in  business.  He  has  an  income  of  £ 1000  a year,  but 
you  only  spend  half  of  it,  leaving  the  other  half  as  business 
capital  to  accumulate  against  the  time  when  he  need  work  no 
longer.  You  are  wise.  You  say  you  have  no  ambition  to  be  rich. 
There  I am  afraid  I disagree  with  you.  I have  always  had  a 
great  ambition  in  that  direction  ; and  Partner  has  a greater, 
and  what’s  more  we  find  that  we  are  not  the  only  individuals 
afflicted  that  way.  You  don’t  want  your  husband  to  be  work- 
ing all  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  only  have  a few  left  in  which 
to  enjoy  himself.  What  a model  English  wife  you  must  be  ! 
And  the  baby — I am  so  glad  you  tell  me  about  the  baby — 
is,  you  assure  me,  “ a perfect  picture  of  health  and  beauty.” 
My  knowledge  of  babies  is  strictly  limited,  but  I have  always 
been  given  to  understand  by  enthusiastic  mothers  that  their 
own  particular  tiny  bit  of  humanity  is  “ the  sweetest,  dearest, 
ducksiest  and  all  the  other  ‘ £sts  ’ in  the  world.”  Whether 
thisisso,  I amnot  prepared  to  say.  Then  your  wanderings  from 
one  country  to  another,  from  one  town  toanother,  how  delight- 
fully charming.  And  now  you  want  to  settle  down  comfort- 
ably, but  you  are  undecided,  hnd  you  ask  my  advice  as  to 
which  of  two  houses  you  have  selected  you  should  decide  upon  ? 
My  reply  is  if  you  have  plenty  of  leisure  see  a good  many 
houses,  and  fix  upon  the  one  that  you  think  will  be  most  agree- 
able to  yourself  and  your  husband.  There  are  few  occupations 
so  pleasant  as  house  hunting,  if  you  have  only  the  time  to 
hunt.  Cynics,  however,  say  that  houses,  like  marriage,  must 
be  considered  a lottery.  G.  A.  S. 
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SOME  VERY  PLAIN  DISHES. 

I frequently  see  quoted  in  newspaper  leading  articles,  by 
way  of  illustration,  a little  mite  of  an  anecdote  which  I fancy 
that  I had  the  honour  of  importing  from  the  United  States 
about  thirty  years  ago.  It  regards  the  peroration  of  the 
electioneering  address  of  some  candidate  for  Congress,  who 
wound  up  as  follows  : “ These,  gentlemen,  are  the  opinions 
of  an  honest,  man  ; but,  gentlemen,  if  you  don’t  like  them,  they 
kin  be  altered.” 

Now,  I have  a certain  settled  code  of  opinions  of  my  own 
touching  cookery,  in  general  and  in  particular  ; but,  in  order 
to  suit  the  multifarious  tastes  of  my  readers,  I try  to  alter 
those  opinions,  so  far  as  practice  goes,  almost  every  week. 
We  seek  in  this  Journal  to  adapt  ourselves  to  all  tastes  ; and 
I am  quite  as  anxious  to  please  the  palates  as  well  as  the 
minds  of  my  patrons.  Thus,  when  I am  censured  in  some 
quarters  for  giving  recipes  which  the  unthinking  take  to  be 
extravagantly  costly,  I recommend,  the  following  week,  the 
plainest  and  least  expensive  fare ; and  that  is  precisely 
what  I intend  to  do  in  our  present  budget.  The  dishes 
mentioned  this  week  all  belong  to  the  old  English  kitchen, 
and  are  familiar,  I should  say,  to  the  vast  majority  of  house- 
keepers, even  of  the  very  youngest  Beatrices  and  Benedicts ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  of  the  recipes  touching  which  1 
should  like  to  say  a few  words. 

' Take  tripe,  for  instance.  I have  only  drawn  up  a single  pre- 
scription for  it : boiled  with  onions,  and  in  that  form  I used  to 
enjoy  tripe  more  than  five-and-forty  years  ago  at  a famous 
supper-tavern  called  the  “ Garrick’s  Head,”  in  Bow 
Street,  W.C.,  over  against  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Now, 
whenever  I suggest  tripe  at  a household  council  of  bill  of 
fare  debate,  the  proposal  is  received  with  a cry  of  mingled 
horror  and  derision.  I am  scornfully  told  that  I may  have 
fancied  that  I liked  tripe  in  my  youth,  but  that  I should 
think  it  a very  unpalatable  plat  if  it  were  served  at  the 
luncheon  or  the  dinner  table  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 
In  vain  have  I pointed  out  that  in  a great  Pall  Mall  Club,  not 
more  than  six  years  ago,  the  steward  opened  a list- for  members 
who  wished  to  regale  on  tripe  for  luncheon  on  a given  day. 
The  average  attendance  of  members  at  this  club  during  the 
season  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  diem  ; and  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  put  down  their  names  for  boiled  tripe  and 
onions.  My  own  name  was  also  inscribed  on  the  list,  and 
for  at  least  a week  I indulged  in  the  brightest  anticipations 
of  the  feast  to  come;  only,  when  the  momentous  day  arrived, 
I forgot  to  repair  to  Pall  Mall  and  missed  the  tripe  alto- 
gether. 

And  yet,  I daresay,  there  are  very  many  persons  who  are 
still  extremely  partial  to  tripe,  not  only  boiled,  but  in  at  least 
a dozen  other  forms.  Tripe  makes  a very  nice  curry,  served, 
of  course,  with  rice.  Then  there  is  tripe  for  invalids,  from 
which — the  tripe,  not  the  invalids — all  the  fat  must  be  re- 
moved. It  is  stewed  with  a little  lean  beef  in  half  a pint  of 
cold  water,  with  a little  mustard  and  salt,  and  a small  lump 
of  sugar.  Simmer  it  three  hours,  and  let  the  sauce,  which 
you  pour  over  it  when  serving,  be  only  a teaspoonful  of  corn 
flour,  mixed  into  a smooth  paste  with  water,  and  gently 
boiled.  Tripe  in  this  shape  is  said  to  be  about  as  nourishing 
and  digestible  a food  as  can  be  well  imagined.  Tripe, 
furthermore,  can  be  fricasseed  with  a white  sauce  and  fried 
with  a brown  one.  In  the  Midlands,  especially  at  Birming- 
ham, tripe  is  stewed  in  its  own  jelly,  rvith  a knuckle  of  veal 
or  calves’  head  : while  the  Germans  give  you  a most  appetis- 
ing “ arrangement  ” of  tripe  broiled  to  a light  brown  hue, 
garnished  with  vegetables  and  sweet  herbs,  and  served  with 
a piquanto  sauce.  The  French  cooks  prepare  tripe  baked, 
boiled,  fried,  and  stewed,  and  there  is  a special  Normandy 
dish  of  tripe  fried  in  batter.  At  Turin  you  may  obtain  an 
excellent  tripe  soup.  If  I receive  a sufficient  number  of 
requests  for  tripe-recipes,  I will  give  them  in  detail.  Other- 
wise, the  Qpnviction  will  be  forced  upon  me  that  there  are  a 


good  many  persons  in  the  same  category  with  myself  who 
fancy  from  their  memories  of  auld  lang  syne  that  they  like 
tripe,  but  who  have  no  special  desire  to  eat  it,  when  the  dish 
is  brought  within  their  reach.  P.S. — Tripe,  in  Edinburgh, 
is  a common  family  repast,  and  it  costs  fourpence  a pound  , 
in  London  it  is  ninepence  a pound.  Why  ? 


RECIPES. 

Irish  Stew.— Take  two  pounds  of  mutton  in  cutlets,  and  four  pounds 
of  potatoes  either  sliced  or  whole ; put  a layer  of  potato  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpan,  and  over  that  a layer  of  meat  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  strewn  with  a teaspoonful  of  finely  shred  onion.  Add  as  many 
moderately  sized  onions,  whole,  as  suit  the  taste  of  your  family.  Add 
alternate  layers  of  potatoes  and  mutton,  covering  the  top  with  potatoes ; 
pour  in  a pint  of  cold  water  or  broth,  and  let  the  stew  simmer  an  hour 
and  three  quarters  ; then  add  half  an  ounce  of  salt  and  let  it  simmer  another 
half  hour,  when  the  meat  will  be  quite  tender  and  the  fat  absorbed  by 
the  potatoes.  Don't  let  your  stew  look  “ watery.”  Give  it  zest  and 
colour  with  a little  burnt  onion,  or  a teaspoonful  of  walnut  or  mushroom 
catsup;  or  better  still,  slightly  fry  the  meat  and  vegetables  before 
simmering;  your  stew  will  then  become  a close  analogue  of  the  French 
“ Navarin  aux  Pommes.” 

Loin  of  Mutton  Rolled  and  Stuffed. — Remove  any  superfluous 
fat  from  the  joint,  and  take  out  the  bones  ; lay  it  on  the  table,  and  beat  it 
out ; season  inside  with  black  pepper,  salt,  some  herbs,  and  a finely  chopped 
onion,  and  a little  chopped  lean  ham  or  raw  bacon.  Place  a layer  of  herbs  cn 
the  seasoning,  and  roll  up  the  meat,  fastening  it  securely  with  a string  ; then 
place  it  in  the  oven,  with  a greased  paper,  in  a baking  tin,  with  a little  fat, 
for  about  half  an  hour;  take  up,  and  remove  the  paper;  brush  over  with 
a whole  egg  beaten  up,  and  roll  it  in  browned  bread  crumbs  ; put  ;t  again 
into  the  oven  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  keeping  it  carefully 
basted.  When  cooked  draw  out  the  string,  place  the  meat  on  a dish,  and 
serve  with  brown  caper  sauce. 

Toad-in-a-Hole. — Beat  two  eggs;  stir  in  three  tablespoon fuls  of  baked 
flour  ; add  half  a salt  spoonful  of  salt  and  a pint  of  milk  ; beat  the  batter 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Grease  the  interior  of  a pie-dish  ; place  in  the  batter 
a pound  and  a half  of  cutlets  of  mutton  or  beef  in  moderately  sized  pieces  ; 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped  onion ; and  bake  in  a moderate  oven 
for  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  Any  remains  of  cooked  meat,  poultry  or 
game  cut  in  pieces  and  seasoned,  may  be  used  in  making  a “ tcad-in-a- 

hole."  , , , , 

Boiled  Tripe  and  Onions. — The  tripe  must  be  quite  tresh  and 
thoroughly  washed.  Cut  it  into  pieces  three  inches  long  and  two  broad. 
Place  it  in  a stewpan,  with  six  or  eight  moderately-sized  onions,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  (for  two  pounds),  a pint  of  milk  and  half  a pint  of  water  , 
simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Serve  very  hot  in  a deep  dish  or  tureen, 
tripe  and  onions  together. 

Liver  and  Bacon. — Cut  half-a-pound  of  bacon  into  thin  rashers,  and 
one  pound  of  calves’  liver  into  slices  the  third  of  an  inch  think.  Fry  both 
sides  of  the  bacon  brown  ; place  it  round  a dish  before  the  fire.  Liredge 
flour  on  both  sides  of  the  liver  ; fry  it  slowly  till  brown.  Place  it  on  the 
dish.  Pour  away  the  fat ; dredge  a dessert  spoonful  of  dry  flour  into  the 
fryingpan  ; pour  in  a gill  of  boiling  water  ; add  a dash  of  pepper  and  half  a 
salt  spoonful  of  salt ; shake  the  pan  till  the  gravy  thickens  and  browns ; 
pour  it  over  the  liver  and  bacon  and  serve  at  once. 

Boiled  Knuckle  of  Veal. — Put  enough  water  over  the  meat  to  cover 
it.  Let  it  boil  gently,  and,  when  it  reaches  boiling  point,  add  as  much  salt 
as  will  fill  a dessert  spoon  ; keep  it  well  skimmed,  and  boil  until  tender. 
Serve  with  parsley  and  butter.  If  you  find  it  too  insipid,  serve  with  slices 
of  boiled  bacon.  Allow  twenty  minutes  to  each  pound  of  meat.  Three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  rice  may  be  boiled  with  it,  or  green  peas,  cucumbers, 
turnips,  or  small  spring  onions,  allowing  them  so  much  time  from  the 
cooking  of  the  veal  as  they  will  require. 

Haricot  Mutton. — Take  two  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton,  clear  from  fat ; 
cut  up  the  meat  in  neat  pieces,  and  season  wdth  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry 
in  a well  greased  pan  with  six  onions  cut  in  dice  shapes  till  a nice  brown 
colour  ; then  sprinkle  over  the  meat  a teaspoonful  of  flour  and  mix  it 
with  a spoon  ; cover  it  over  with  cold  water  ; let  it  come  to  the  boil ; occa- 
sionally skimming  jit  for  about  two  to  two  and  a half  hours ; then  add 
a few  cooked  peas, ‘or  French  or  button  mushrooms  ; remove  any  fat  from 
it  ; dish  up  to  a pile,  and  serve  with  one  or  two  carrots  and  turnips,  which 
should  be  cut  in  neat  pieces  and  added  to  the  meat  about  an  hour  before 
it  is  done.  Gravy  to  be  thickened  with  a little  flour,  burnt  onions,  butter 
and  Worcestershire  sauce. 

Rabbit  Pie. — Take  a young  rabbit,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  veal 
cutlet,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  three  ounces  of  bacon  cut  very 
thin  ; cut  up  the  rabbit  each  joint,  making  two  or  three  pieces.  Season 
with  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  two  salt  spoonfuls  of  white  pepper,  a little 
nutmeg,  a dash  of  cayenne,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Cover  it  with  a 
paste,  which  make  out  of  a pound  of  flour,  half  a gill  of  cold  water,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  ; knead  it  out  flat;  lay  in  half  a pound  of  good  butter; 
roll  it  out  four  times,  fold  it  into  a bolster  form  and  let  it  stand  in  a cool 
place  for  a little.  Cover  the  pie,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for  two 
hours  and  a quarter.  

Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).— 

BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1780. 
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“WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?” 


A DUOLOGUE. 

BY 

ELLERTON  GAY. 


Scene:  A boudoir.  Mrs.  Belterre,  in  elegant  morning  dress;  her 
daughter  Gwendolen,  in  a riding  habit.  Time  1 1 a.m. 

Mrs.  Belterre  : “ How  frightfully  energetic  you  are,  riding 
so  early,  after  dancing  till  three  ! ” 

Gwendolen  : “ It  freshens  one  up  so.  It  was  a lovely 

ball.” 

Mrs.  B.  : “ Quite  the  nicest  of  the  season.  You  danced 
everything  ? ” 

Gwen.  : “ Yes,  so  did  you  ! ” 

Mrs.  B.  : “ Not  everything”  ( apologetically ).  “ I would  not 

have  danced  if  you  had  been  partnerless.” 

Gwen  ( smiling ) : “ Your  partners  would  not  have  suited 

me.” 

Mrs.  B.  : “ Why  ? ” 

Gwen.  : “They  are  either  too  old  or  too  young  ! ” 

Mrs.  B.  ( condescendingly ) : “ What  a nice-looking  lad  Peter 
Glubb  has  grown.  Quite  nice  manners  too!” 

Gwen.  ( with  suppressed  indignation) : “ Lad  ! He  is  twenty- 
two.” 

Mrs.  B.  : “ Really  ! It  seems  only  the  other  day  he  was  a 
small  boy,  with  a perpetual  cold  in  his  head,  and  no  handker- 
chief. I thought  he  did  not  seem  pleased  when  I told  him  he 
had  grown  since  Christmas.” 

Gwen.  : “ He  believed  you  had  said  it  to  snub  him,  as  he 
has  been  five-feet-eleven  since  he  was  eighteen.” 

Mrs.  B.:  “He  dances  beautifully.”  [Suddenly).  “How 
many  valses  did  you  have  with  him.” 

Gwen.  ( hesitatingly ) : “ Five — I think.” 

Mrs.  B.:  “ Oh  ! He  is  twenty-two  and  you  are  eighteen.” 
Gwen.  : “ And  you  are  thirty-seven.  What  have  our  ages 
to  do  with  it  ? ” 

Mrs.  B.  ( absently ) : “ What  a name  to  bestow  on  the  lady  of 
his  choice  ! Mrs.  Peter  Glubb  ! ” 

Gwen.:  “I  don’t  think  it  matters  what  one  is  called. 
Peter  is  a gentleman.” 

Mrs.  B.:  “ He  is,  and  he  does  not  sniff — much — now.  He 
said  very  flattering  things  to  me.  What  could  have  been  his 
reason  ? ” 

Gwen.:  “Why  seek  a reason?  Doubtless  they  were 
sincere.” 

Mrs.  B. : “ Would  he  have  said  them  if  my  wise  little 
daughter  had  already  accepted  the  proposal  that  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby is  waiting  an  opportunity  to  make  ? ” 

Gwen.  : “ There  I have  you,  mother  ! Talking  of  names, 
I happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  born  ‘ Smithers’ !” 
Mrs.  B.  [hastily) : “ How  did  you  hear  that  ? ” 

Gwen.:  “From  someone  whose  father  knows  about  the 
stone  that  was  removed  from  the  church  wall,  because  it  set 
forth  that  the  grandfather,  John  Smithers,  had  contracted  to 
supply  the  Government  with  oil  for  lighthouses,  and  had 
thereby  made  a fortune.” 

Mrs.  B.  : “ The  fortune  was  considerable  and  exists, 
though  the  tombstone  has  disappeared.  Has  Mr.  Glubb — 
Glubb  ! — any  tutoring  to  do  now  ? ” 

Gwen,  [demurely)  : “ No.  He  has  just  left  his  last  place.” 
Mrs.  B. : “ Poor  boy,  what  an  arduous  position  ! Lady 
Sophia  saw  you  dancing  with  him,  and  asked  his  name. 
How  funny  she  is;  you  would  have  laughed  at  her  humorous 
grimace  when  I told  it  ! ” 

Gwen.  : “ Lady  Sophia  is  a vulgar  old  thing.” 

Mrs.  B. : “ She  is  charming,  and  such  a ^mimic.  Even 
you  could  not  have  helped  laughing  at  the  inimitable  way 
she  took  off  dear  old  Clarissa  to  the  life.  By-the-bye, 


Clarissa  is  Mr.  Glubb’s  aunt ; what  odd  relations  the  poor 
boy  has ! ” 

Gwen  [hotly) : “Peter  did  not  make  his  relations.’’ 

Mrs.  B.  [sotto  voce)  : “ No,  his  relations  made  him — at  least 
some  of  them  did.  How  nicely  you  stand  up  for  your  young 
friend,  dear  ; but  your  doing  so  might  be  misunderstood  in 
some  quarters.” 

Gwen  : “ If  you  mean  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  that  does  not 
concern  me.” 

Mrs.  B. : “ Then  it  should,  Gwen.  The  dear  fellow  is 
devoted  to  you,  and  he  is  the  1 match  ’ of  the  season.” 

Gwen  [impulsively):  “Mother,  Peter ” 

Mrs.  B.  ( mimicking ):  “Father,  Peter!  Dear  child,  really  I 
think  you  must  leave  off  calling  Mr.  Glubb  by  his  ugly 
Christian  name — a choice  of  evils— now  that  he  is  twenty- 
two.” 

Gwen.  ( blurting  it  out) : “ Peter  proposed  to  me  last  night.” 

Mrs.  B.  [uneasily) : “ How  very  amusing  ! Of  course  you 
laughed  it  off?  ” 

Gwen.  : “ No,  I took  it  quite  seriously.  I love  him.” 

Mrs.  B.  : “ Love  him  ! What  an  odd  girl  you  are,  Gwen. 
You  can’t  possibly  mean  you  prefer  to  be  Mrs.  Peter  Glubb, 
on  nothing  a year,  rather  than  Mrs.  John  Plantagenet 
Ponsonby,  with  ever  so  many  thousands ! You  are  no  more 
fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a poor  man  than  the  kitchen-maid  down- 
stairs is  to  be  a duchess.” 

Gwen.  : “ I did  not  exactly  accept  Peter.” 

Mrs.  B.  [fondly) : “ There  speaks  my  dear  child  ! ” 

Gwen.  : “ I told  him  to  talk  to  you.” 

Mrs.  B.  : “ Quite  right.  1 will  speak  to  him  kindly,  and 
tell  him  if  you  are  both  free  in  five  years  (and  of  the  same 
mind),  when  he  has  something  to  marry  on,  that  I will  not 
withhold  my  consent.  Never  fear,  1 will  let  him  down 
gently. 

Gwen.  : “ He  does  not  want  to  marry  until  he  is  in  a 
position  to  keep  me.” 

Mrs.  B. : “ He  is  mighty  modest ! When  will  that  be,  on  a 
beggarly  tutorship  of  £150  a year;  and  precarious  at  that? 
In  the  meanwhile,  darling,  you  will  be  nice  to  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
won’t  you  ? His  chestnut  team  is  the  best  in  London  ; his 
coach  the  best  turned  out ; his  town-house  the  best  appointed ; 
and  his  place  in  Shropshire— though  I confess  it  is  absolutely 
raw  with  newness— the  best  in  the  county  ; while  he  himself 
is ” 

Gwen  [dispassionately’) : “ Knockkneed  ! ” 

Mrs.  B. : “ It  is  scarcely  perceptible,  except  in  knicker- 
bockers, or  a kilt,' and  you  can  veto  his  wearing  thosev  gar- 
ments. He  has ” 

Gwen  : “ A sloping  forehead  ! ” 

Mrs.  B.  : “ It  shelves  back  a little,  I admit,  but  he  is  quite 
nice-looking.” 

Gwen  : “ Not  so  handsome  as  Peter  Glubb.” 

Mrs.  B.  [crossly)  : “ Don’t  harp  on  that  odious  name.  It 
jars  on  me  terribly.” 

Gwen  : “ I forgot  to  say  that  Peter’s  uncle  in  Australia  died 
some  time  ago  and  has  left  him  his  money.” 

Mrs.  B.  [sceptically) : “ A couple  of  thousands  ?” 

Gwen  : “ A couple  of  millions- — I forget  if  it  is  two  or  three 
millions.” 

Mrs.  B. : “ You  don’t  mean  it  ! And  you  really  love  him, 
dearest  ? ” 

Gwen  : “Yes,  I have  always  been  fond  of  him — though,  of 
course  I should  have  hated  to  be  poor.” 

Mrs.  B.  [with  generous  impulse) : “ It  shall  never  be  said  that 
I thwarted  my  only  child  where  her  affections  are  set.  You 
are  sure  about  the  uncle  ? ” 

Gwen  : “ Quite ; he — I mean  Peter— is  coming  this  morning, 
and  will  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

Mrs.  B.  [reflectively):  “ I think  there  were  some  Glubbs  in 
Hereford  who  had  a hyphen  and  another  name  ; has — ahem ! — 
Peter — another  name  ? ” 

Gwen  : “ Yes,  he  is  called  Merrion.” 

Mrs.  B. : “Mrs.  Merrion-Glubb ! That’s  not  so  bid!” 

[A  knock  and  ring.]  “This  must  be  Mr.  Merrion-Glubb.darling.” 
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TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  ( Household^  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 

SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E 


mOOLE’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45, 

I j M.  Barrie’s  new  Comic  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  WATjKER,  LONDON. 
Preceded  at  8 by  DAISY’S  ESCAPE.  Doors  open  at  7.30.  Box  Office  open 
10  to  6.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  2.  Doors  open  at  1.30. 


AS  USED  BY  HER  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  THE  DUCHESS 
OP  ALBANY. 

PATENTED  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


BOURNEMOUTH,  Apartments  for  the 

winter  near  East  Station  and  Sea. — 
Mrs.  Jones,  Carron,  Southcote  Road. 


"I3AMSGATE.  Apartments,  reason- 
-1  b able.  — St.  George’s  House,  _ 85,  St. 
George’s  Hill,  West  Cliff  Parade,  facing  sea. 


Tor  Folding  and  Fastening  Umbrellas 
neatly,  quickly,  and  without  trouble. 

To  be  had  from  Drapers,  Hosiers,  Outfitters, 
Umbrella  Makers,  etc.  If  unobtainable,  send 
1 stamps  for  sample. 

Testimonials  and  Press  Opinions  sent 
Post  Free. 

Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 
Sole  Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

HUTCHINS  & CO., 

1,  Meal  Street,  Manchester. 

QHORTHAND  MSS.  TYPED  from  Is. 

per  1,000  words.  Sermons,  &c.,  reported. 
— Pitman,  Sala's  Journal,  81,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


A PARTMENTS  wanted  of  drawing- 
•AA-  room  and  two  bedrooms  near  the  British 
Museum,  for  three  weeks  from  September  27. 
—Address  W.  G.  F.,  Westfield  Villa,  Ilfra- 
combe. 


BKIGHTON. — BOABD  and  RESI- 

DENCE.  Best  part,  near  sea  and  lawns. 
Smoking  room,  bath  (hot  and  cold),  late  dinner. 
Moderate  inclusive  terms.  Special  terms  for 
permanency.  — Woodville,  39,  Brunswick 
Road. 


A LADY  will  be  glad  to  do  typewriting 
at  reduced  r tes  to  fill  up  spare  time  at 
home.— F.  G.  M.,  Sala’s  Journal,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

PALMISTRY  proceeds  for  Hospital. 

Send  Is.  Cd.  for  a short  reading  of  the 
hand  and  stamped  envelope  for  rules  to  Miss 
Edna  Wilmot,  Melbourne  House,  Bognor. 


TjiRENCH  LESSONS  by  Parisian 

-I-  Lady.  Conversational  Casses.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Terms  moderate. — 373,  City 
Road. 


Y)  IKCHINGTON  BAY.— To  let, 

J-F  furnished,  eight-roomed  house  for 
winter  months,  low  rental.— Address  G. 
Clontauf,  Grange  Road,  Gunnerabury. 


AALANTE  D by  Holland  Park  Laundry, 
VV  Walrner  Road,  Notting  Hill,  familv 
washing.  High-ciass  work.  Perfect  airing  oft 
of  all  articles  guaranteed.  References  given. 


High-class  upholsteber 

(working),  will  estimate  for  any  work, 
executed  at  own  houses  if  required. — 
“Economy,”  Sala's  Journal,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


/COMPANION  HOUSEKEEPER  to 
V- 1 Lady  or  Gentleman,  re-engagement 
desired,  gool  amusement,  cheerful,  refined. 
Highly  recommended.  — Mrs.  W.,  Sala’s 
Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TP  HE  LADY  PROFESSORS’  AS- 

J-  SOCIATION  will  hold  Classes  in  Ger- 
man French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Singing, 
Painting. — Address,  Principal,  1,  Clarendon 
Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


WANTED  by 
* * and  Chef, 


an  experienced  Manager 
with  excellent  testimonials 


and  references,  the  charge  of  the  catering 
department  either  a Block  of  Mansions,  Large 
Restaurant  or  Business  House.— Address  W. 
Sala's  Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 


A DVICE  to  Parents  seeking  School. 
By  G.  A.  S.— “ Send  your  son  to  a school 


where  he  will  learn  to  speak  French  thorough- 
ly, continuously,  and  completely,  and  learn 
the  French  grammar  very  thoroughly  in- 
deed.”—This  result  guaranteed  in  England  by 
Rev.  M.  A.,  2,  Clare  Villas,  Cambridge. 


A HOME  FROM  HOME  will  be  found 
-lY  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Wells,  Norfolk. 
Established  1820.  Quiet  Seaside  Village, 
charming  country,  spiendid  invigorating  air, 
great  facilities  for  visiting  Norfolk  Broads. 
The  Town  of  Wells,  and  specially  the  Crown 
Hotel,  are  strongly  recommended  by  Clement 
Scott  in  “Nelson’s  Land,”  Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  2, 1890. 


NOTICES. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  3i,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Cheques  and  Money 
Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  " The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal, 
ai  Southampton  Street,  Strand,”  and  crossed  “ London  and  County 
Bank.” 

Sala’s  Journal. — Telegraphic  Address:  “Spoonfuls,  London. 
Telephone  No.  2956. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady- 
hel.ps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have,  as  a way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  started  a “Wanted”  column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be:— Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  Cd.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
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H TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK,  jp- 

PRIZE  FIGHTING. 

♦ 

In  all  probability,  some  days  before  this  paper  is  printed, 
there  will  have  been  brought  to  a close  an  inquest  held  at 
Northampton,  on  the  body  of  one*William  Langley,  who  died 
the  day  after  he  had  taken  part  in  a fight  for  money  with  one 
William  Memory,  who,  with  six  others,  is  in  custody  charged 
with  causing  Langley’s  death.  The  fatal  catastrophe  was 
due  to  injuries  on  the  head  ; and  two  witnesses  deposed  that 
about  thirty  persons  were  watching  the  fight,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipals were  stripped  to  the  waist.  I have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  this  case,  save  to  accentuate  by  mentioning  it,  the  fact 
that  prize  fighting  is  by  the  English  law  a criminal  offence, 
and  that  one  pugilist  who  even  accidentally  kills  another  in  a 
prize  fight,  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter. 

The  criminal  laws  of  the  various  States  in  the  American 
Union  differ  very  widely  among  themselves.  In  soma  of  the 
Commonwealths  of  the  Great  Republic,  very  severe  enact- 
ments have  been  passed  against  professional  pugilism,  and  the 
participants  in  a prize  fight  are  liable  to  severe  punishment ; 
but  such  a legislative  prohibition  of  prize  fighting  does  not,  I 
apprehend,  obtain  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  ; otherwise,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  police  to  be  present  in  the 
arena  of  the  Olympic  Club  at  New  Orleans,  where  they  kept 
order  among  an  excited  mob  of  “ noble  sportsmen,”  who  had 
paid  phenomenal  prices  for  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a glove 
fight  between  two  professional  pugilists,  Sullivan  and 
Corbett. 

These  two  gladiators  fought  for  what — save  the  mark  ! — 
is  called  the  “ heavy  weight  championship  of  the  world  ” ; and 


a further  zest  was  given  to  the  contest  by  the  fact  that  the 
victor  was  to  receive  a purse  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
with  an  additional  stake  of  five  thousand.  The  Olympic 
Club  is  also  said  to  have  netted  seventy  thousand  dollars  from 
the  gate  money ; while  no  less  than  half  a million  of  dollars 
were  lost  in  bets  backing  Sullivan  in  New  Orleans  alone. 
The  men  fought  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  I daresay 
exhibited  surprising  pluck  and  endurance ; but  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-first  round  Sullivan  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
time,  in  fact,  he  was  sprawling  on  the  floor  of  the  platform, 
bruised  to  a mummy,  and  utterly  unable  to  continue  tha 
encounter ; and  although  I do  not  read  that  any  sponge  was 
thrown  up  in  confession  of  Sullivan’s  defeat,  I find  that  a 
gong  was  sounded  to  announce  that  the  fight  had  terminated. 
Now  I want  to  know,  supposing  Corbett  had  killed  Sullivan, 
or  Sullivan  had  killed  Corbett  in  perfectly  fair  fight,  whether 
the  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  would  have  had 
anything  to  say  in  the  matter  ? 

I have  another  object  in  view.  I wish  most  earnestly  and 
seriously  to  ask  my  readers,  whether  they  think  that  what  is 
called  the  revival  of  the  “noble  art  of  self-defence ” in  England 
is  a thing  to  advocate  and  to  be  proud  of,  or  one  to  oppose 
and  to  be  ashamed  of.  That  a boy  should  be  taught  boxing 
seems  to  me  to  be  a most  useful  and  wholesome  item  in  his 
physical  education.  If  proper  boxing-gloves — I mean  the 
big,  soft,  padded  gloves  which  were  used  in  our  boyhood — are 
employed  in  sparring,  the  sparrers  need  take  no  more  harm 
than  the  fencer  does  who  fences  with  a button  at  the  point 
of  his  foil,  and  with  a wire  vizard  to  protect  his  face 
against  an  upward  lunge.  Nor,  again,  do  I descry  any 
great  mischief  in  a lad — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  an 
adolescent — defending  himself  with  his  fists,  if  he  be  un- 
reasonably attacked,  or  if  offence  be  given  to  a woman  whom 
he  is  escorting.  I would  rather  see,  as  I have  often  said, 
an  English  people  who  on  occasion  would  punch  the 
heads  of  their  adversaries,  than  a nation  given  to  stabbing 
with  bowie-knives,  or  shooting  with  revolvers,  or  gouging 
out  the  eyes  of  their  foes.  Educated  in  a foreign  country, 
and  at  a college  where  pugilism  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  an  offence  only  one  degree  less  heinous  than 
arson,  and  where  I remember  once  to  have  had  three 
days  in  the  black  hole  for  throwing  a snowball  at  a school 
fellow,  I naturally  had  but  little  opportunity  of  taking  any 
exercise  with  those  fists,  the  use  of  which  an  elder  brother 
had  taught  me  when  I was  a very  small  boy  ; and  when  I 
went  to  school  in  England  I fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
was  sent  to  a Pestalozzian  seminary,  where,  oddly  enough, 
the  boys  neither  fought,  nor  kicked,  nor  bit,  nor  scratched 
one  another.  We  were  a very  peaceable  company ; and  in 
our  hours  of  recreation  we  cultivated  our  little  garden  plots, 
played  the  fiddle  and  worked  in  Our  carpentry  shop  and  our 
laboratory,  perhaps  with  a somewhat  un-English  preference 
for  technical  crafts  over  rough  games.  The  result  was,  that 
although  I had  a constitution  of  iron,  and  have  gone  through 
in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years  hardships  and  perils  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and  vicissitudes  more 
exhausting  than  a great  many  proficients  at  cricket,  or  foot- 
ball, or  sparring  have  endured,  I was  never  muscularly  very 
strong,  and  never  received  any  systematic  athletic  training. 
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tfet,  strange  to  tell,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  witness  a great 
many  prize-fights  and  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  a crowd 
of  fighting  men.  Many  of  the  last  I have  found  extremely 
good  fellows,  brave,  honest  and,  in  their  fashion,  honourable. 
Tom  Spring,  in  particular,  a very  famous  pugilist  in  his  epoch, 
one  of  whose  most  renowned  battles  was  fought  on  the  day 
when  Tack  Thurtell  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Weare,  was  a singularly  upright,  conscientious,  and  fair- 
dealing  man,  who  in  later  life  kept  the  Castle  Tavern  in 
High  Holborn,  and  in  mien  and  garb  strongly  resembled  a 
dissenting  preacher. 

I am  afraid,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  professional 
pugilists  whom  I have  met  were  pure  and  simple  blackguards 
. — brutes,  who  were  brave  enough  in  the  ring,  but  who,  in  the 
intervals  between  their  tussles,  were  altogether  profligate, 
drunken,  and  worthless.  These  fellows  brought  about  t e 
gradual  degeneracy  and  the  collapse — which  1 am  sorry  to  say 
has  been  only  a temporary  one — of  the  English  prize  ring. 

The  state  of  affairs  pugilistic,  shortly  after  the  great  fight 
between  the  Englishman,  Tom  Sayers,  and  the  Californian 
blacksmith,  Heenan— a fight  which  Lord  Palmerston,  when 
Home  Secretary,  declined  to  prohibit,  and  which  had  ready 
something  of  an  international  interest  about  it,  was  simply  this  . 
In  England  “ selling  the  fight,”  or  conducting  the  conflict  on 
fundamentally  fraudulent  principles,  had  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  On  the  morning  of  a prize  fig  it, 
the  railway  stations  were  infested  by  gangs  of  roughs,  loafers, 
cadgers,  and  downright  thieves  who,  when  the  non-felomous 
public  had  purchased  their  tickets,  used  to  hustle  them  or 
pin  their  arms  to  their  sides,  while  they  wrenched  their  tickets 
from  them,  and  rifled  their  pockets  of  the  contents. 
Naturally,  no  police  were  present  at  the  fight  itself,  unless, 
indeed,  the  guardians  of  the  peace  made  a raid  on  the  ring 
and  arrested  the  principals  and  seconds.  1 he  consequence 
was,  that  those  members  of  the  community  at  large,  who 
were  silly  or  brutal  enough  to  travel  into  the  country  to  see 
too  well-trained  savages  batter  and  bruise  each  other  almost 
out  of  human  semblance,  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  t e 
roughs  and  the  pickpockets ; and  when  at  last  it  came  to  the 
referee-a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  good  old  fashioned 
sporting  paper,  Bell's  Life  m London- having  his  stop-watch 
impudently  stolen  from  him,  there  was  a general  concensus 
of  opinion,  even  in  sporting  circles,  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  suppression  of  prize  fighting. 

When  a popular  contemporary,  the  Field,  was  first  started, 
the  proprietors  distinctly  announced  in  their  prospectus  that 
their  journal  would  contain  no  report  whatever  of  prize 
fights  • and  seeing  that  the  Field  was  as  distinctly  intended 
for  circulation  in  the  houses  of  the  country  gentry,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  omission  of  prize  fighting  from  the  sporting  intelli- 
gence published,  may  be  at  once  appreciated.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  until  the  final  defeat  of  Heenan  by  King,  a 
few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  consistently  upheld  the 
prize  ring;  but  these  leaders  of  sporting  society  grew 
gradually  more  and  more  chary  in  their  patronage,  and  at 
length  it  seemed  that  a day  of  doom  had  arrived  for  a practice 
which  in  an  era  of  imperfect  civilization,  and  when  the 
manners  of  all  classes  of  the  community  were  more  or  Jess 
tinged  by  coarseness  and  cruelty,  had  its  uses,  but  which  had 
become,  in  a more  enlightened  and  more  refined  age  simp  y 
intolerable ; through  the  brutality,  the  dissoluteness,  and  the 
fraud  to  which  prize  fights  never  failed  to  give  rise. 

I am  unable  to  form  the  slightest  idea  as  to  the  reason  that 
led,  a few  years  ago,  to  what  is  known  as  the  “ revival  ol 
pugilism  in  this  country.  It  has  never  been  “ revived  m the 
United  States,  because  there,  professional  pugilism  may  be 
considered  as  of  purely  modern  growth,  and  a practice  which 
has  never  been  supported  by  any  classes  of  the  community  iar 
removed  from  the  status  of  professional  gamblers  ; and  Ameri- 
can prize  fighting  has,  moreover,  never  possessed  the  sturdy, 
albeit  coarse,  characteristics,  which,  in  former  times,  the  ring 
of  Belcher,  of  Tom  Cribb,  and  Molyneux  the  Black,  presented. 
Our  transatlantic  cousins,  again,  were  the  first  to  offer  us  the 


spectacle  of  prize-fighters  who  wore  moustaches,  and  of 
professional  bruisers,  who,  on  occasion,  made  their  appear- 
ance in  faultless  evening  dress,  including  gardenias  in  their 
buttonholes,  patent  leather  shoes,  diamond  shirt-studs,  and 
Gibus  hats.  Whether  we  copied  these  elegant  and  aesthetic 
accessories  of  professional  pugilism  from  the  Ameri- 
cans I do  not  know  ; but  just  about  the  time  when  that 
edifying  weekly  periodical,  the  New  York  Police  Gazette,  vs  as 
beginning  to  display  its  truly  instructive  cartoons,  represent- 
ing prize-fighters  in  black  claw-hammer  coats  and  white 
cravats,  the  English  “ revival  ” began  to  exhibit  an  aesthetic 
side. 

Considerable  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  e\  en 
a far  greater  contingent  of  silly  young  men  who  wished  to  ape 
the  manners  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  aforesaid  began  to 
patronise  the  ring  and  to  consort  with  professional  pugi  is  s. 
Open  air  exhibitions  of  bruising,  or  “ little  mills  ” as  they  were 
called  in  the  slang  of  the  turf,  were  rarely  ventured  upon,  as 
the  county  constabulary  were  usually  found  most  active  and 
vigilant  in  stopping  fights  and  taking  the  combatants  into 
custody  ; while  in  the  metropolis  a public  prize  fight  had  been 
rendered  simply  impossible  ; so  we  had  instead  glove  ngnts, 
often  for  very  heavy  stakes,  in  the  amphitheatres  attached  to 
so-called  private  clubs,  the  members  of  which,  however,  had 
to  pay  heavily  for  admission,  whenever  a contest  between  two 
pugilists  of  renown  for  heavy  stakes  was  announced  to  take 
place.  As  you  know,  probably  quite  as  well  as  I do,  more 
than  one  of  these  so-called  club  contests  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  police ; but  for  all  that  I can  tell  the  amazing  success  of 
the  glove  fight  at  the  Olympic  Club  at  New  Orleans  may  kad 
during  the  forthcoming  season,  to  a repetition,  or  at  least,  an 
imitation,  of  the  contest  at  some  London  or  provincial  club. 

That  is  why  I wish  temperately,  but  seriously,  to  encit 
some  expression  of  opinion  from  my  readers,  as  to  what  they 
think,  both  from  a physical  and  a moral  point  oi  view,  of  the 
practice  of  prize  fighting.  I can  candidly  say  myself  that 
abhor  it,  when  the  defeat  of  one  combatant  and  the  victory 
of  another  is  made  a matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
leading  as  it  does  almost  invariably  to  gambling,  intimidation, 
and  cheating. 

But  this,  finally,  is  the  strongest  objection  which  1 maintain 
against  public  exhibitions  of  pugilism,  whether  w’ith  the  naked 
fist  or  with  hard  leather  gloves,  weighing  I care  not  how 
many  ounces.  Elderly  gentlemen,  middle-aged  gentlemen, 
young  gentlemen  of  every  degree,  who  dress  yourselves  in 
gala  apparel,  to  see  two  strong,  brawmy  athletes  pummel  one 
another  and  gash  each  other’s  faces  until  they  are  co\  erea 
with  blood  and  bruises,  just  ask  yourselves  whether  you 
would  like  to  bring  your  wives,  your  sisters,  or  your  sweet- 
hearts to  see  a prize  fight  ? This  is  an  epoch  when,  happily, 
women  are  enabled  without  public  reproach  or  der.sion  toshar^ 
in  nearly  all  the  pastimes  and  recreations  of  men.  Ido  not  like  to 
hear  of  women  joining  in  shooting  expeditions,  because  I think 
that  the  mission  of  woman  is  to  be  a healer  and  a consoler, 
and  I think  that  slaying  innocent  birds  is  wholly  foreign  to  her 
attributes  and  her  temperament ; still,  I confess  that,  haying 
no  taste  for  field  sports,  I have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  a lady 
if  she  dons  leather-lined  skirts  and  gaiters  and  goes  after 
pheasants  and  partridges.  On  the  other  hand,  women  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  may  fish,  may  ride  to  hounds,  may  even 
ride  steeplechases  ; they  can  play  cricket  and  bowls  and  join 
in  archery  contests,  to  say  nothing  of  lawn  tennis  and  golf. 
They  can  amuse  themselves  with  skating,  rowing, 
cycling,  or  rinking.  But  I ask  you  again,  fellow  men  of  all 
a°-es  and  all  ranks,  would  you  like  to  take  a lady  to  a prize 
fio-ht  ? I hear  you  answer  with  one  unanimous  shout,  No  . 
Why  No  ? Because  a protracted  prize  fight  is  a brutal  and 
a sanguinary  spectacle,  calculated  to  sicken  and  to  terrify  a 
delicate  and  nervous  sex.  Is  it  fitting  then,  I demand  in 
conclusion,  that  well-educated  kindly  nurtured  men  mov- 
in"  in  reputable  society  should  delight  in  a recreation  in  which 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  their  women-kind  to  partake 
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In  a very  amusing  paragraph,  the  Daily  News  states  that  in 
New  York  marriages  between  Chinese  artisans  and  labourers 
and  Europeans  are  increasingly  frequent.  John  Chinaman, 
it  appears,  makes  a good  husband,  and  is  much  in  request 
among  Irish  and  Italian  spinsters.  His  general  disposition  is 
peaceable  ; but  when  disputes  do  arise,  John’s  pigtail,  always 
within  easy  reach,  offers  to  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  woes  a 
convenient  means  of  vindicating  her  outraged  feelings,  bie 
grasps  the  end  of  John’s  pigtail  and  hauls  him  about  till  he 
gives  up  the  point  in  dispute. 


Yes,  undoubtedly  so ; but,  even  as  a medal  must  have  two 
sides,  and  a sword  may  be  double-edged,  so  may  a pigtail 
have  and  serve  two  very  different  ends.  Jn  Captain 
Marryat’s  “ Poor  Jack”  there  is  a story  of  a virago  whose 
husband  is  a man  o’ war’s  man,  flourishing  in  the  days  when 
British  tars  wore  pigtails.  They  were  authoritatively  cut 
off,  you  will  remember,  in  1812;  but  before  the  Admira  ty 
regulation  excising  the  naval  queue  was  issued,  the  shrewis 
wife  in  question,  in  a fit  of  rage,  snipped  off  her  husband  s 
pjo-tail.  He  said  nothing  at  the  time;  but  long  afterwards, 
in  the  course  of  a fresh  quarrel  with  his  helpmate,  he 
produced  from  his  chest  the  pigtail  of  which  he  had  been 
shorn,  and  which  he  had  carefully  treasured,  and  administered 
therewith  a sound  thrashing  to  Mrs.  Shrew. 


M.  Charles  Yriarte,  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  art  by  his 
admirable  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Spanish  painter 
and  satirist  Goya,  has  written  a long  article  in  the  Pans 
Firaro.  minutely  dissecting,  pulling  to  pieces,  and  turning 
inside  out  that  entertaining  book  “ The  Englishman  in  Pans, 
which  is  now,  we  read,  in  its  fifth  thousand.  M.  \riaite 
scouts  the  notion  that  the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  Notes  and  Recollections ; and  on  the 
whole  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
book  which  has  made  such  a noise  in  the  literary  world  is 
the  composition,  or  rather  compilation,  of  an  Englishman 
who  has  resided  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  Paris,  and  who 
has  acted  as  the  correspondent  of  a London  evening  news- 
paper But  the  accuracy  of  even  this  conclusion  Self  is  in- 
clined to  doubt.  The  French  of  “The  Englishman  in 
Paris”  is  often  exceedingly  ungrammatical;  while  some  of 
the  blunders  into  which  he  falls  about  things  and  people  seem 
to  have  been  committed  rather  by  a young  man  than  by 
an  old  one. 


A truly  clever  paper  was  that  read  by  Miss  Edith  A. 
Barnett  at  the  Portsmouth  Sanitary  Congress  on  the  “1  he 
Need  for  Fresh  Air  in  Modern  Houses.”  Miss  Barnett  tells 
us  that  we  have  an  insane  fear  of  thorough  draughts,  and  that 
we  should  always  have  an  inlet  of  fresh  air  in  our  nouses, 
because  open  windows  and  fixed  ventilators  are  always 
necessary  to  health. 


Robust  persons  will  doubtless  agree  with  all  that  Miss 
Barnett  has  stated  with  regard  to  open  windows,  but  very 
different  views  will  perhaps  be  entertained  by  the  poor  people 
who  are  afflicted  with  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  pulmonary 
troubles.  To  such  invalids,  a,  through  draught  is  death. 


and  open  windows,  unless  they  be  open  at  the  top,  are 
full  of  perl.  When,  and  for  how  long,  the  windows  in  a 
house  should  be  kept  open  would  form  an  admirable  sub- 
ject for  an  essay  ; but  the  writer  thereof  should  be  not  only 
an  expert  in  domestic  hygiene,  but  an  experienced  traveller. 
For  example,  if  you  open  the  windows  at  Rome  after  sunset  in 
late  summer,  you  will  probably  inhale  the  death-dealing  malaria, 
and  in  tropical  countries  an  open  window  at  night  gives 
admission  to  hordes  of  mosquitoes.  In  London  an  open 
window  is  an  invitation  to  fog  or  the  fumes  of  coal-gas  to 
come  and  “ live  with  you  and  be  your  love.”  Altogether, 
perhaps  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Eastbourne,  are  the  places 
where  windows  may  be  kept  open  longest  and  with  the  least 
danger  to  health. 

The  “ cake  ” in  the  way  of  a personal  description  of  a cele- 
brity at  home  has  assuredly  been  taken  by  the  representative 
of  the  Paris  Figaro  who  recently  interviewed  Baron  Alphonse 
de  Rothschild  at  his  seaside  chateau  at  Dinard.  After 
giving  a graphic  picture  of  the  baronial  nose,  whiskers, 
moustache,  eyes,  and  chin,  the  interviewer  dilates  on  the 
baronial  socks,  which  are  black  and  loom  darksome  between 
the  baronial  pantaloons  and  the  baronial  ankle-boots,  which 
have  very  thick  soles  and  are  loosely  laced  up  in  front.  The 
pearl  of  this  portrait  has  yet  to  come.  The  Baron,  it  appears, 
was  smoking  a very  bad  cigar,  which  would  not  burn  at  all 
properly,  and  the  ashes  from  which,  after  meandering  over 
the’  baronial  waistcoat,  fell  into  the  concavity  of  the  baronial 
stomach,  which  was  arched  forward.  Figaro  interviewer,  thou 
hast  deserved  well  of  thy  country  ! 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  returning  to  England.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  a disappointment  to  those  connected  with  the 
Oriental  Congress  that  Sir  Edwin  was  unable  to  be  with 
them  on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  meetings.  It  is  contra- 
dicted that  a new  play  by  the  author  of  the  “ Light  of  Asia” 
has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Irving  would  first  like  to  visit  the  East 
before  he  decides  upon  appearing  as  an  Oriental  potentate 
upon  the  Lyceum  stage. 

By  the  way,  there  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  Mr.  Irving  at 
home  and  at  the  theatre  in  the  current  number  of  the  Strand 
Magazine,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harry  How.  From  this  we 
learn  that  the  great  actor  possesses  many  interesting  relics 
associated  with  the  art  to  which  he  is  so  devotedly  wedded, 
and  we  also  obtain  a still  further  glimpse  of  that  close  and 
intimate  friendship  which  exists  between  Mr.  Irving  and 
Mr.  Toole. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  the  novelist,  who  is  staying  at  Cromer, 
is  busily  engaged  upon  a new  serial  story  which  will  shortly 
make  its  appearance  in  Sala’s  Journal,  for  which  it  is  being 
exclusively  written.  It  will  be  entitled  “ The  Last  Tenant, 
and,  like  all  the  works  of  this  justly  popular  author,  it  will_ be 
replete  with  incidents  of  the  most  thrilling  and  interesting 
character. 


Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  for  so  long 
a period,  is  now,  we  rejoice  to  hear,  progressing  favourably. 
He  is  still  at  Folkestone ; but  we  venture  to  think  the  sooner 
he  puts  himself  again  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brighton  the 
more  rapid  will  be  his  approach  to  convalescence. 


Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  recently  returned  from  his  travels 
in  many  lands,  and  has  forsaken  his  delightful  maisonette  in 
Queen’s  Road,  Windsor,  in  favour  of  a house  at  Earl’s  Court. 
At  present  he  is  busily  engaged  in  re-arranging  the  multi- 
tudinous art  treasures  and  curios  which  he  has  collected  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Queen  Margherita  is,  as  usual,  employing  the  summer 
months  in  ascending  mountains,  her  last  exploit  in  that  line 
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being  the  ascent  of  the  great  glacier  of  Lys,  where  Baron  de 
Peccoz  has  constructed  himself  a villa.  During  her  week’s 
visit  at  Stafal  she  has  made  several  ascents,  and  her  motto 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  “ Excelsior,”  as  the  higher  she 
gets  the  better  she  is  pleased. 


Sorrento  is  gradually  beginning  to  wear  a more  festive 
appearance,  though  loud  complaints  are  still  heard  from  hotel 
and  shopkeepers  of  the  badness  of  the  season.  The  pro- 
prietor ot  the  Victoria  Hotel,  finding  his  funicular  railway 
a success,  has  now  started  electric  light  in  his  avenue  which 
is  a great  improvement.  The  weather  is  at  present  indulging 
in  many  vagaries,  among  them  violent  thunderstorms,  and 
there  is  quite  an  autumnal  feeling  of  chilliness  in  the  air. 


Baron  Schroder,  like  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  is  a 
great  orchid  collector.  It  is  said  that  not  very  long  ago  he 
gave  8,500  francs  for  an  orchid  with  only  four  leaves.  While 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  credited  with  having  the  greatest  number 
of  specimens  of  this  fashionable  flower,  the  finest  specimens 
are  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  worthy  baron. 


According  to  his  own  confession,  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is 
most  unmethodical  with  regard  to  his  writing.  He  invariably 
leaves  everything  to  the  latest  possible  date,  and  then  works 
night  and  day  in  order  to  complete  his  task.  Night  with  him 
is  the  best  time  for  work,  on  an  empty  stomach  and  plenty 
of  tea.  1 

1 . 

In  matters  theatrical  London  is  fast  becoming  itself  again. 
On  Saturday  evening  the  doors  of  Drury  Lane  were  reopened, 
and  now  the  famous  old  house  is  nightly  crowded  by  an 
audience  who  receive  with  enthusiasm  the  stirring  incidents 
that  are  depicted  in  the  “The  Prodigal  Daughter.”  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  achieve  many 
brilliant  successes,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  new 
melodrama  will  be  another  to  add  to  the  list.  In  the  Strand, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Trafalgar  Square,  and  at  the  Haymarket,’ 
there  is  to  be  noticed  the  same  eagerness  on  the  part  of  a 
vast  crowd  to  obtain  admission  to  the  places  of  amusement 
that  are  open.  The  scene  is  one  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
assertion  that  we  take  our  pleasures  sadly. 


The  Lyceum  reopens  for  the  season  on  Saturday  next  (the 
24th  inst),  but  not  with  “ King  Henry  VIII.”  as  was  originally 
thought.  Mr.  Irving  has  decided  to  give  six  performances  of 
“ The  Bells  ” as  a commencement  to  the  season,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  determination  will  be  received  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  “ King  Henry  VIII.”  will  be  pro- 
duced on  Saturday  evening,  October  1st. 


So  time-hallowed  Haddon  Hall  is  to  be  the  locale,  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  new  opera  at  the  Savoy,  with  wilful,  witch- 
ing Dorothy  Vernon  as  the  heroine.  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy 
fixes  the  period  of  his  libretto  at  that  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Now,  Dorothy  Vernon’s  runaway  marriage  with  John  Manners 
(what  bad  manners  ! ) occurred  in  1567,  when  Elizabeth  was 
Queen  of  England  ; but  Sir  George  Vernon  was  “ King  of  the 
Peak.”  Haddon  Hall  never  was  the  scene  of  conflict,  and,  while 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  burning  gunpowder  throughout  Derby- 
shire, Haddon  never  felt  the  shock  of  arms.  Its  annals  are 
of  hawking  and  hunting,  love  and  feasting. 


Mr.  Grundy’s  new  and  revised  history  of  hoary  Haddon 
recalls  the  story  of  Cuvier,  who  one  day  entered  the  French 
Academy  when  the  Parisian  linguists  were  preparing  the 
National  Dictionary.  He  was  told  that  the  word  “ lobster  ” 
bad  just  received  its  definition.  “ A lobster  is  a small 
red  fish  which  walks  backwards.”  “ It  is  very  good,  very 
good  indeed,”  remarked  the  savant.  “I  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  observe  first,  that  a lobster  is  not  red  ; secondly, 


that  it  is  not  a fish ; and  thirdly,  that  it  does  not  walk 
backwards.” 


An  equally  amusing  example  of  French  inattention  to  the 
verity  laid  down  in  Butler’s  immortal  couplet, 

" Now,  like  a lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  begins  to  turn," 

was  shown  In  the  memorable  blunder  of  Jules  Janin,  who 
called  the  lobster  “ the  cardinal  of  the  seas.”  Cardinals,  of 
course,  are  clad  in  scarlet. 


But  to  return  to  Haddon  Hall.  It  might  be  plausibly 
argued  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  sweet  old  Lochinvar- 
like love  legend,  and  that  Dorothy  was  married  in  the  usual 
humdrum  fashion.  But  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  believed 
in  a tradition  that  had  descended  to  his  family  with  the 
weight  of  authority  which  attaches  to  an  unchallenged  belief 
for  centuries.  The  old  stories  are  generally  true,  or  based 
upon  truth,  and  when  they  are  pretty  besides,-  it  is  an 
iconoclastic  outrage  to  destroy  them.  Who  does  not  cherish 
a grudge  against  the  illustrious  Archbishop  who  wrote 
a note  on  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  pointing  out  that  the  rice 
which  the  castaway  sowed  would  not  grow  because  it  had 
been  dressed  and  denuded  of  its  fructifying  properties  ? 


The  veteran  conductor,  M.  Jules  RivRre,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  increase thelove  for  good  music  among  the  inhabitants 
and  visitors  at  Llandudno,  is  soon  to  leave  the  charming 
Welsh  resort  and  return  to  the  metropolis,  the  scene  of  former 
triumphs.  He  has  been  engaged  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  to 
fill  the  important  post  of  conductor  at  the  new  Palace  Theatre. 
His  former  association  with  London  comprised  the  leadership 
at  Cremorne  Gardens,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  at  the 
Alhambra,  and  at  the  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts. 
M.  Jules  Riviere  is  writing  his  life  and  adventures,  which  will 
embrace  reminiscences  of  three  French  revolutions. 


The  innumerable  friends  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  will  be  delighted 
to  learn  that  she  has  again  recovered  her  health.  She  is  still 
at  the  Maloja,  in  the  Upper  Engadine.  There  is  a touching 
story  concerning  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  first  benefit,  which,  it  is 
believed,  has  not  before  been  published — not  even  in  the 
reminiscences  of  the  talented  lady.  At  the  time  she  was  but 
a young  girl,  playing  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  At  the  close  of 
the  performance  the  manager  handed  her  over  in  notes  ^90 
or  £100  as  the  proceeds  of  the  benefit.  The  young  actress 
was  delighted.  She  had  never  before  possessed  such  a large 
sum  of  money.  Tightly  grasping  the  notes  in  her  hand,  she 
wended  her  way  “ over  the  water”  to  her  mother’s  house  in 
the  Waterloo  Road,  building  castles  in  the  air  as  she  passed 
along.  On  reaching  her  home,  little  Marie  Wilton,  as  she 
was  then  known,  found  that  the  precious  notes,  with  which 
she  had  intended  doing  so  much,  were  gone.  While  she 
“ dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  the  future,”  unconsciously  she 
had  unloosened  her  hold  upon  the  crisp  little  parcel,  and  it  had 
gone,  she  knew  not  whither. 


Then,  as  now,  she  was  a brave  little  woman.  Marie  Wilton 
did  not  scream,  neither  did  she  faint ; she  marched  straight 
to  her  bedroom,  and  indulged  in  what  women  call  “ a really 
good  cry.”  A few  minutes  afterwards — it  was  four  o’clock 
on  a summer’s  morning — she  thought  she  would  venture 
again  into  the  Waterloo  Road,  hoping  against  hope  that 
she  might  meet  some  friendly  police-constable  who  had 
picked  up  her  treasure.  Alas ! poor  Marie  Wilton  met  no 
friendly  “ bobby  ; ” but  her  sorrow  was  soon  turned  to  joy 
when,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  gutter,  close  to  a grating, 
side-by-side  with  an  old  shoe  and  a wisp  of  straw,  she 
descried  a little  twisted  parcel  of  paper,  which,  when  with 
trembling  hands  she  picked  it  up,  turned  out  to  be  her 
precious  bank  notes.  Tableau ! Curtain ! Long,  sound, 
and  delicious  sleep  ; and  she  woke  up  at  noon  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy, 
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A goodly  number  of  letters  have  come  to  hand  concerning 
the  use  of  the  word  “damn”  in  plays.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  word  is  totally  unnecessary.  One  cor- 
respondent, who  is  disposed  rather  to  assume  the  defensive, 
contends  that  such  wordsjas  “blow,”  “damn,”  &c.,  are  “ as 
the  pop  of  the  cork  to  the  super-effervescent  soda-water— they 
are  expressions  of  relief  . . . monuments  to  the  inade- 

quacy of  language.”  He  adds  that  he  has  yet  to  discover 
why  it  should  be  excluded. 


When  George  Coleman  the  younger  officiated  as  reader  of 
plays  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  he  not  only  excised  the  big 
D from  all  manuscripts  submitted  to  him,  but  likewise  drew 
his  pencil  through  such  expressions  as  “ Good  heavens ! 

“ Good  gracious  ! ” and  “Bless  us!"  You  see  that  George 
Coleman  the  younger  was  a very  moral  gentleman.  He  was 
the  author  of  a detestably  ribald  little  book  called  “ Broad 
Grins,”  and  of  another  equally  reprehensible  opuscule  entitled 
“ My  Nightgown  and  Slippers.” 


The  town  of  Bordeaux  presents  a picturesque  appearance 
during  the  summer  months.  All  the  mules  in  the  wine-carts 
are  attired  in  large  round  straw  hats  (such  as  the  peasants 
wear),  with  slits  on  either  side  of  them,  tastefully  bound 
round  with  red  tape  through  which  the  animals  ears  are  passed. 
The  donkeys  at  Bayonne,  employed  in  and  drawing  the  fruit 
carts,  &c.,  are,  perhaps,  even  more  quaintly  and  picturesquely 
attired  in  smart  trousers.  These  are  provided  to  keep  the 
flies  off  their  legs,  the  insects  being  very  troublesome  during 
the  hot  weather  in  the  South.  The  articles  often  vary  in 
shade,  and  the  animal  frequently  presents  a droll  appearance, 
having  a pair  of  red  trousers  on  his  fore  legs  and  white  on  his 
hind  ones. 


A marvellously  well  got  up  animal  was  one  beheld  the  other 
day  in  check  cotton  trousers  and  a large  round  straw  hat  on  his 
head,  trimmed  all  round  with  red  roses,  and  fastened  under  the 
chin  with  two  strings  of  material  assorted  to  match  the  flowers. 
The  effect  was  really  very  picturesque,  and  altogether  out  of 
the  common. 


It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the  Bordelais  were 
the  inventors  of  the  device  of  putting  quadrupeds  into  galli- 
gaskins. When  Self  was  young,  it  was  common  with 
London  costermongers  of  a festive  turn  of  mind  to  drive  down 
to  the  Derby  with  ponies  whose  legs  were  adorned  with 
white  pantaloons.  Knickerbocker  was  the  cut  preferred,  and 
frills  at  the  knee  were  held  to  be  quite  the  correct  thing. 


St.  Cloud  has  been  full  of  tourists  anxious  to  obtain  a 
last  peep  of  the  most  picturesque  and  the  most  melancholy 
ornament  of  the  little  town.  What  a terrible  legend  is 
the  story  of  this  palace  ! Built  by  Monsieur,  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  it  was  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  most 
gorgeous  fetes,  and  the  most  lugubrious  catastrophies. 


Self  was  present  at  the  Palace  of  St:  Cloud  on  a memor- 
able evening,  just  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  his 
little  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  started  for  the  campaign 
which  was  to  conclude  with  the  collapse  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. The  Prince  Imperial  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
corporal,  and  all  the  guests  at  the  Imperial  fete  crowded  to 
the  room  where  the  uniform  and  camp  equipage  of  the  very 
small  non-com.  were  displayed.  Among  the  guests  were 
hundreds  of  officers  of  the  army,  and  just  before  midnight 
the  military  bands — there  were  four  massed  together — struck 
up  the  air  of  the  Marseillaise,  which  had  been  prohibited  in 
France  for  eighteen  years.  Napoleon  thought  that  the  long 
ostracised  hymn  would  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  all  French- 
men. It  did,  but  in  a sense  directly  contrary  to  that  which 
the  Emperor  anticipated.  It  rang  the  Second  Empire  out, 
and  it  rang  the  Third  Republic  in. 


Those  who  visit  the  attractive  Musical  Art  Exhibition  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  should  certainly  purchase 
a copy  of  the  catalogue  compiled  and  arranged  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  du  Plat,  B.A.  It  contains  a fund  of  information,  in 
addition  to  giving  the  necessary  particulars  as  to  the  various 
exhibits.  It  not  only  tells  you  where  to  go  and  what  to 
see,  but  the  history  of  the  various  instruments  is  set  forth 
in  terse  but  lucid  style.  Naturally  this  adds  to  the  interest 
evoked.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  Nero  was  an  ac- 
complished player  on  the  flute.  Some  day,  perhaps,  an  astute 
individual  of  more  than  average  temerity — another  Donnelly 
possibly — will  endeavour  to  demonstrate  to  satisfaction  or 
otherwise,  that  it  was  the  flute  and  not  the  fiddle  that  Nero 
was  playing  while  Rome  was  burning. 


The  majority  of  folk  love  to  hear  good  music,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  it  performed  by  competent  persons. 
Judging  from  the  exhibits  at  the  exhibition,  even  this 
obstacle  is  now  removed.  We  have  all  more  or  less — often 
more  than  less — grown  accustomed  to  the  itinerant  musicians 
with  their  pianofortes  on  wheels,  which  have  usurped  the  posi- 
tion formerly  held  in  the  streets  by  the  old-fashioned  hurdy- 
gurdy.  But  the  objection  to  these  instruments  is  that  they 
play  only  a certain  number  of  popular  selections  in  pre- 
scribed order,  which  is  apt  to  grow  monotonous.  Now  there 
is  in  the  market  a mechanical  piano-player  which  can  be 
worked  by  means  of  a handle  and  the  use  of  perforated  music 
sheets.  It  is  possible  to  attach  it  to  any  piano,  and  those 
who  have  pianos  but  cannot  play  them,  can,  with  the  aid  of 
this  addition,  make  their  instruments  both  useful  and 
ornamental. 


Nor  is  the  attractiveness  of  this  Musical  Exhibition  con- 
fined solely  to  the  exhibits,  although  these  may  be  classed  as 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unique.  At  the  opening  ceremony — of 
which,  by-the-way,  we  shall  always  retain  a pleasant  recollec- 
tion— Mr.  Ritchie,  the  energetic  managing  director,  promised 
that  there  would  be  band  contests,  choral  contests,  organ 
recitals,  and  other  enticing  features.  The  promise  is  being 
fulfilled,  and  so  far  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
exhibition  is  a well-deserved  success.  Not  only  has  it  re- 
ceived hearty  support  from  eminent  musicians  in  London,  but 
the  same  good  feeling  has  prevailed  throughout  the  country. 


It  seems  almost  like  the  irony  of  fate  that  a Sanitary  Con- 
gress should  have  been  held  at  Portsmouth,  only  a few  miles 
distant  from  the  cathedral  city  of  Sussex.  We  wonder  if  the 
eminent  sanitary  experts,  or  any  of  them,  wended  their  way 
to  Chichester  ; and,  if  so,  whether  they  discovered  that  the 
Cicestrians  had  at  last  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the 
cesspools  to  which  they  so  tenaciously  clung,  and  had 
decided  upon  spending  the  few  thousands  necessary  to 
place  the  sanitation  of  the  town  beyond  all  possibility  of 
reproach  ? Or,  is  it  still  a fact  that  drainage  will  once  more 
serve  as  the  topic  on  which  the  approaching  municipal 
contests  will  be  fought  ? 


Dr.  Newsholme,  the  energetic  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Brighton,  has  found  a new  “ walk  in  life  ” for  woman. 
She  is  to  be  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances ! The  worthy 
doctor,  who  is  nothing  if  not  eminently  practical,  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  a female  inspector  of  nuisances,  at  a 
salary  of  £\  a week,  maybe  of  distinct  service  in  visiting 
houses  where  infants  are  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  and  also 
where  measles  are  prevalent.  Pie  considers  such  an  officer 
would  be  able  to  give  much  more  efficient  and  exact  advice 
than  a male  inspector.  Another  sphere  in  which  he  thinks 
she  would  be  useful  is  in  discovering  cases  of  adulteration. 
Trust  a woman  for  finding  out  that  which  is  not  as  it  should 
be  ! But  would  this  female  inspector  be  provided  with  a 
special  uniform  ? Would  she  have  the  words  “ Inspector  of 
Nuisances  ” writ  large  on  the  collar  of  her  coat  ? 
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Among  the  seaside  resorts  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  St. 
Anne’s-on-the-Sea  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
prettiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  quietest.  There  were,  how- 
ever, great  rejoicings  there  a few  days  ago  when  a new 
lifeboat  was  handed  over  by  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 
Good  boats  and  brave  crews  on  this  part  of  the  coast  are 
unfortunately  needed,  as  there  are  numerous  sandbanks  and 
shifting  channels.  On  the  esplanade  at  St.  Anne’s  there  is 
a monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a number  of  lifeboat- 
men  who  some  years  ago  met  death  gallantly  while  striving 
to  rescue  the  crew  of  a German  barque  that  was  in  distress. 


The  doings  of  our  jolly  tars  at  home  or  abroad  interest  us 
to  a marked  extent,  especially  when  the  chronicle  is  of  brave 
deeds  bravely  done.  There  comes  from  far  away  Quebec  the 
news  of  a conflagration  at  which  both  English  and  French 
sailors  proved  themselves  to  be  an  honour  and  credit  to  the 
nations  under  whose  flags  they  serve.  The  devouring  ele- 
ment created  the  greatest  devastation,  but  the  efforts  of  the 
seamen,  who  worked  gallantly,  stayed  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  It  was  the  unity  of  nations  against  a common  foe. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  fraternity  of 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  can  be  more  appropriately 
vindicated  than  Canada,  and  no  city  wdiere  the  brotherhood 
has  been  more  splendidly  shown  than  at  Quebec.  English- 
men and  Frenchmen  fought  there  like  lions  a hundred  and' 
thirty  years  ago,  and  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  there  live 
together  in  amity  as  fellow  subjects  under  the  mild  sway  of 
the  good  Queen  Victoria.  Often  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
has  Self,  many  years  ago,  gazed  with  pride  on  the  monument 
erected  by  a Governor  of  Canada,  Lord  Aylmer,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Englishman,  James  Wolfe,  and  the  French- 
man, the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who,  on  these  heights, 
battling  each  for  his  country,  “ met  a common  death,  and 
inherited  a common  glory.” 


Good  old  Don  Quixote,  when  he  rode  a tilt  against  the 
windmills,  has  found  a modern  imitator  in  a carter  who, 
single-handed,  charged  a squadron  of  the  1st  Life  Guards, 
near  Windsor.  What  was  the  precise  object  of  the  man  is 
not  known,  but  his  temerity  met  with  due  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates,  who  fined  him  10s.,  which  will 
probably  cool'his  ardour  for  performing  any  similar  acts  of 
unexampled  “ heroism.” 


Members  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  other  hardy  climbers 
will  soon,  like  the  despot  of  old,  find  no  more  “ worlds  to 
conquer,”  in  the  Alps  at  least,  if  mountain  travel  is  every- 
where to  be  made  easy  by  means  of  funicular  railways. 
Those  up  the  Rigi  and  Vesuvius  are  now  old  examples,  and  a 
new  one  is  to  be  formed  in  the  line  just  about  to  be  com- 
menced between  Chamounix  and  Montenaert,  from  which 
latter  spot  a magnificent  view  of  Mont  Blanc  is  to  be  obtained. 
But,  probably,  even  funicular  railways  have  their  limits,  and 
must  stop  when  they  reach  the  zone  of  eternal  snows,  snow  so 
deep  that  no  other  foundation  can  be  found.  So  there  is 
still  hope  for  the  climber  who  loves  to  obtain  a precarious 
foothold  by  means  of  his  axe,  and  who  cares  not  for  easy 
ascent  open  to  all  the  world,  but  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  in 
battling  with  danger  and  overcoming  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles. 


We  admit  his  pluck  as  a climber,  but  we  venture  to 
assert  that  of  all  the  foolhardy  and  dangerous  exhibi- 
tions which  are  indulged  in  every  year  the  foolhardiest 
is  that  of  the  Alpine  climber.  We  place  him  next  as 
a wanton  waster  of  the  physical  faculties  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed,  to  the  parachutist.  His  greatest  am- 
bition in  life  seems  to  be  to  break  his  neck,  and  whether  it 
be  vanity  or  sheer  foolishness  which  leads  him  to  risk  a life, 
the  fee  simple  of  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  of  which 
he  is  only  the  copyholder,  we  do  not  know. 


Is  it  true  that  in  the  city  of  Hanover  (Germany)  there  is 
a law  compelling  persons  to  close  the  windows  of  the  room 
wherein  a piano  is  being  played  ? This  information  is  fur- 
nished by  a correspondent  who  signs  himself  “ A Hater  oi 
Noisy  Neighbours.”  He  suggests  that  this  law,  if  it  exists, 
was  probably  made  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of 
schools  in  the  town.  “ But  schools  or  no  schools,”  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “ if  one  can  get  legal  tranquility  in  Hanover, 
why  should  it  not  be  obtainable  in  England  ? ” Why  not, 
indeed  1 


It  is  a curious  fact  that  that  essentially  musical  country, 
Germany,  has  always  recognized  the  advisability  of  irritating 
people  as  slightly  as  possible  when  musical  instruments, 
especially  those  of  percussion,  are  played.  In  Catholic  Ger- 
many, the  nuns  who  performed  on  the  spinet  and  the  clavi- 
chord in  their  cells  were  always  expected  to  muffle  their  in- 
struments in  flannel,  and  Handel,  when  he  was  a youthful 
student  of  the  divine  art,  and  was  sternly  discouraged  by  his 
father  from  following  it,  used,  it  is  said,  to  muffle  his  harpsi- 
chord in  the  garret  where  he  practised.  Oh  1 if  they  would 
only  muffle  the  pianos  in  Erard  Terrace,  Collard  Road, 
London-super-Mare  I 


The  appended  appeal  from  Miss  Braddon,  the  authoress 
of  157  novels,  will,  we  trust,  receive  substantial  support  from 
a large  number  of  those  who  may  read  it : — 

“ I want  to  call  your  attention,"  she  says,  " to  a movement  which  has 
been  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Edward  Ledger,  to  create  a lasting  and  beneficent 
memorial  to  our  dear  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Nye  Chart.  We  warn  to  found 
a hospital  bed  for  actor  or  actress,  or  any  other  suffering  member  of  the 
stage  world,  to  be  called  the  ‘Nelly  Chart 'or  ‘Nye  Chart'  bed.  Mr. 
Ledger  has  made  his  appeal  in  the  Era  for  this  purpose,  but  the  subscrip- 
tions appear  to  me  to  come  in  very  slowly,  considering  Mrs.  Chart’s  great 
popularity  among  the  crowds  of  people  she  has  served  and  befriended  in 
her  long  and  successful  career  as  lessee  of  the  Brighton  Theatre.  I think 
the  sole  cause  of  this  backwardness  is  that  the  appeal  has  in  a great 
measure  escaped  the  attention  of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  that  it 
needs  only  for  the  movement  to  be  widely  known  in  order  for  subscriptions 
to  pour  in,  large  and  small,  and  in  a manner  that  would  secure  the  success 
of  the  project." 


Most  willingly  do  we  respond  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Braddon's  re- 
quest. As  all  who  knew  her  can  testify,  the  late  Mrs.  Nye  Chart 
was,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a most  estimable  lady.  Both 
in  the  profession  and  out  of  it  she  had  troops  of  friends,  who, 
when  the  fact  is  brought  to  their  notice,  will,  we  feel  sure,  be 
only  too  pleased  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  perpetuating 
her  memory.  For  our  own  part  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
receive,  acknowledge,  and  forward  to  Mr.  Ledger  any  con- 
tributions that  may  be  sent  to  us  for  this  particular  memorial, 
and  we  shall  send  our  own  mite  even  if  uncle  Attenborough 
—good  old  uncle  Attenborough  !— be  called  upon  to  supply 
the  wherewithal  on  tangible  security. 


It  is  a movement  that  commends  itself  to  generous 
support.  Directly  it  will  be  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of 
a lady  who  during  her  life  time  did  many  acts  of  charity  ; 
and  indirectly  it  may  be  regarded  as  affording  a means  for 
the  public  to  show  their  practical  sympathy  with  the  members 
of  a profession  who  do  so  much  to  help  clear  away  the  cobwebs 
that  too  often  steal  into  one’s  life,  and  whose  livelihood  is, 
in  a vast  number  of  instances,  lamentably  precarious.  It  is 
sometimes  said  of  the  theatrical  profession  that  its  members 
lead  a butterfly  sort  of  existence.  If  it  be  so,  it  must  be 
placed  to  their  credit  that  they  are  butterflies  tinged  with 
many  golden  lines.  In  the  case  of  the  late  Mrs.  Nye  Chart, 
there  was  never  a deserving  suppliant  sent  empty  away ; and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
generally.  If  they  have  one  characteristic  failing  it  is  that 
they  are  inclined  to  be  too  generous  when  an  appeal  is  made 
to  them.  In  this  instance,  however,  we  trust  that  the  re- 
sponse will  be  a liberal  one,  because  in  honouring  the  memory 
of  a lady  who  was  held  in  such  high  esteem,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  making  provision  for  those  who  may  be  unfortunate 


'enough  to  need  medical  aid  in  the  future.  It  is  an  excellent 
idea,  and  we  hope  that  the  promoters  will  have  ample  means 
'wherewith  to  carry  it  out. 

— 

With  regard  to  the  title  we  would  certainly  suggest  that  it 
'should  be  “Nye  Chart,”  and  not  “Nelly  Chart.”  The 
deceased  lady  was  more  generally  known  as  Mrs.  Nye  Chart, 
than  she  was  as  Nelly  Rolleson,  the  actress. 


A new  comer  to  the  London  lyric  stage  will  be  Miss  Sedohr 
Rhodes,  the  young  American  prima  donna,  who  has  been 
engaged  by  Mr.  Horace  Sedger  for  three  years.  Miss  Rhodes 
will  make  her  appearance  shortly  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in 
Mr.  Burnand’s  version  of  Lecocq’s  “ Le  Cour  et  le  Main.” 


A painful  story  of  starvation  was  told  at  an  inquest  at 
Rotherhithe  on  a young  child.  Not  only  had  the  child  died 
through  want  of  proper  nourishment,  but  the  father  and 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  likewise  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  It  may  be  fairly  asked  why  should  such  things 
be  ? There  is  no  necessity  for  any  one  to  starve,  seeing  that 
provision  is  made  in  every  town  and  every  parish  for  the 
needy.  In  this  instance  the  fact  was  elicited  that  the  man 
and  woman  were  sober  people,  but  neither  husband  nor  wife 
would  seek  that  aid  which  could  have  been  had  for  the 
asking ; that  is  to  say,  parish  relief.  The  man  excused  his 
wife  on  the  ground  that  she  was  “ very  high  minded,”  and 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  the  relief  officer  himself, 
ventured  to  assert  that  he  thought  “she  ought  to  go.” 
Painful  as  such  a case  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  deprived  of  much 
of  the  sympathy  that  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  owing  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  parents. 


There  is  no  more  astonishing  delusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  poor  than  that  there  is  something  degrading  in 
accepting  parish  relief.  You,  gentle  readers,  and  we  ourselves, 
and  our  neighbours  round  the  corner,  duly  pay  our  poor  rates, 
which  are  destined  for  the  relief  of  our  indigent  fellow- 
creatures,  and  in  every  workhouse  there  is  a large  proportion 
of  paupers  who  in  their  time  have  been  ratepayers  themselves. 
Away  with  this  foolish— this  worse  than  foolish  pride.  If  Self 
or  Partner  were  hard  up,  either  or  both  of  us  would  come 
down  on  the  relieving  officer  “like  a hundred  of  bricks.” 

I 

The  euphonious  title  of  “ clerk  of  the  weather”  for  our  own 
tight  little  island  should  assuredly  be  assigned  to  Mr.  R.  H. 
Scott,  the  secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Society.  It  is  under 
his  supervision  that  the  daily  weather  forecast  is  prepared. 
From  a description  in  the  Million  of  the  way  in  which  this 
prediction  is  made  we  learn,  among  other  things,  that  bad 
weather  almost  invariably  comes  to  us  from  the  westward. 
What  a pity  it  is  that  Mr.  Scott— clever  prognosticator  that 
he  is — cannot  undertake  to  supply  us  with  weather  to  order. 
Then  we  should  have  someone  in  the  flesh  at  whom  we  could 
hurl  our  invectives  when  the  « order  ” was  not  carried  out  to 
the  strict  letter. 


“ Let  me  say  boldly  that  both  at  Brighton  and  Bourne- 
mouth, for  example,  the  bands  are  simply  dreadful,  more 
especially  at  the  former  place,  where  one  flies  from  the 
ordinary  band  as  one  flies  from  a pesthouse.”  The  extract 
is  from  Mrs.  Panton’s  chatty  article  in  Hearth  and  Home. 
It  is  not  an  agreeable  judgment  to  pass  on  the  music  pro- 
vided at  either  of  the  two  popular  south  coast  towns  ; but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  the  plain  unvarnished  truth. 


This  being  so,  and  the  fact  being  made  known  to  the 
world,  it  will  be  a reflection  upon  the  authorities  of  both 
towns  if  they  do  not  take  steps  to  remove  the  stigma. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  Very  shortly  the 
Brighton  season  will  commence,  and  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  be  a good  one,  seeing  that  so  many  fashionable  folk  are 
hurrying  home  from  Continental  resorts  in  order,  as  it  were, 


to  avoid  the  pestilence.  The  Brighton  Corporation  should 
endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  They 
might  do  worse  than  follow  the  example  of  Blackpool,  where 
music  and  mirth  prevail  the  whole  day  long. 


Even  Hove  sets  its  elder. sister  an  example.  There  the 
band  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons  has  been  engaged  to  play 
on  the  lawns  facing  the  sea,  and  the  result  has  been  an 
excellent  attendance  on  each  occasion.  In  many  respects 
both  Brighton  and  Bournemouth  can  justly  claim  to  be  well 
up-to-date  ; but  in  this  particular  instance,  they  both  appear 
to  be  somewhat  behind  the  times. 


A captious  correspondent,  who  says  he  is  not  a member  of 
the  Institute  of  Journalists,  wants  to  know  if  Self  can  tell 
him  whether  any  special  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
presence  of  two  Cabinet  Ministers  at  the  festive  gatherings  of 
the  journalists  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ? He  goes  on  to 
remark  that  it  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  old  saying  “ you 
scratch  me,  and  I’ll  scratch  you.”  Self  has  no  opinion  to 
offer  upon  the  point  beyond  this,  that  if  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  is  able  to  accomplish  good  work  on  behalf  of  a 
hard-working  and  long-suffering  body  of  men  and  women, 
he,  as  an  old  journalistic  hand,  is  pleased  to  note  this  recog- 
nition by  the  leading  men  of  the  day  of  the  efforts  of  those 
who;  in  a variety  of  ways,  assist  in  serving  up  the  daily 
pabulum  of  news. 


Sir  George  Trevelyan  at  Glasgow  said  that  nothing  could 
be  more  certain  than  that  journalism  was  attracting  into  its 
ranks  a large  amount  of  the  energy  of  the  country.  While 
welcoming  these,  the  Institute  of  Journalists  will  be  doing 
an  excellent  work  if  it  can  weed  from  the  ranks  those  who 
imagine  they  are  journalists,  but  who  are  no  more  entitled  to 
the  distinction  than  they  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  low 
comedy  man  in  a Sims  and  Pettitt  melodrama. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  treading  on  slippery 
ground,  still,  in  all  humility,  we  would  ask  whether  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Institute  to  really  exercise  any  practical 
influence  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  journalists,  save 
to  a very  limited  extent  ? Has  the  Institute  the  cordial 
support  and  hearty  co-operation  of  every  newspaper  pro- 
prietor throughout  the  kingdom  ? For,  after  all,  are 
not  these  autocratic  gentlemen  really  the  masters  of  the 
situation  ? Will  they  now,  or  in  the  time  to  come,  conform  to 
the  resolutions  passed  by  journalists  in  congress  assembled 
and  implicitly  obey  the  mandates  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
profession,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  issue  ? 

Take  the  wages  question  by  way  of  example.  In 
London,  no  doubt,  a journalist  who  knows  his  business, 
and,  to  use  a familiar  phrase,  is  worth  his  salt,  should  be 
in  a position  to  earn  a decent  salary.  But  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  in  the  provinces  the  rate 
of  remuneration  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  the  case  might  be  cited 
of  a provincial  reporter,  who  is  expected  to  be  a 
person  of  tolerably  good  education,  to  be  a verbatim 
shorthand  writer,  to  be  a good  paragraphist,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  be  able  to  write  a decent  descriptive  report. 
For  the  sake  of  the  paper  he  represents,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  reputation’s  sake,  he  must  always  appear  decently 
clothed ; and  yet  the  probability  is  that  he  is  in  receipt  of 
a weekly  wage  that  a mechanic  would  laugh  to  scorn. 
Under  existing  circumstances  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  this  or  starve.  It  is  the  sum  paid  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  paper,  and  the  state  of  the  market  is  such  that  the 
latter  has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  men  able 
and  willing  to  accept  the  post.  Will  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  be  able  to  effect  any  improvement  in  this  very 
practical  direction;  or  will  it  be,  assuming  such  an  effort 
were  made,  that  the  proprietors  would  object  to  being 
dictated  to  ? 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  Institute  of  Journalists  are  actuated  by  the  highest 
principles  and  the  best  of  motives,  and  also  that  they  have 
the  active  support  of  a number  of  the  leading  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, still  it  does  seem  to  us  that  this  is  a casein  which,  if  sub- 
stantial good  is  to  be  accomplished,  there  must  be  the  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  as  a whole  to  join 
hands  with  those  who  serve  them — and  also  the  public — so 
faithfully. 


Such  a pretty,  taking  sort  of  comic  opera  as  “ The  Wedding 
Eve,”  produced  at  the  pretty  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre,  will 
surely  catch  the  wandering  fancy  of  the  great  British  play- 
going public.  Seldom  has  anything  in  the  way  of  light  opera 
delighted  us  more.  Mr.  Levenston  has  done  his  best  to  please 
his  patrons  and  the  result  is  a complete  success.  He  has 
commenced  by  engaging  one  of  the  most  delightfully  pretty 
theatres  in  London,  and  having  done  this,  he  has  secured  a 
thoroughly  capable  company  of  actors  and  actresses  to  provide 
the  amusement.  He  has  attired  them,  one  and  all,  in  the 
most  charming  costumes  possible  to  imagine.  Never,  surely, 
has  there  been  seen,  even  on  the  London  stage,  such  beauty 
of  colouring  and  design  as  is  now  witnessed  on  the  stage  of 
the  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre. 


The  opera  in  itself,  without  being  in  any  way  exceptional, 
either  from  a musical  or  a dramatic  point  of  view,  is  decidedly 
full  of  brightness  and  go,  and  after  all  these  are  what  the 
majority  of  the  theatre-going  public  like.  They  go  to  be 
amused,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  “The  Wedding 
Eve”  has  some  good  songs  and  pretty  dances  introduced. 
On  the  opening  night  Miss  Kate  Chard’s  singing  of 
a capital  song,  called  “ Polly  up  a Plum  Tree,”  at 
once  hit  the  taste  of  the  delighed  audience.  She  was 
vociferously  encored  two  or  three  times.  It  was  quite  a 
treat  to  hear  such  genuine  applause.  Miss  Decima  Moore, 
with  her  bird-like  musical  voice  and  pretty  dainty  ways,  won 
all  hearts  by  her  refined  style  of  acting.  It  was  a complete 
novelty  to  see  a heroine  of  comic  opera  speaking  and  acting 
in  such  a remarkably  refined  manner.  Then  she  looked  so 
young,  so  entirely  the  character  she  wished  to  represent, 
that  everyone  must  have  experienced  a sense  of  pleasure  in 
listening  to  her  as  well  as  looking  at  her.  She  appeared, 
too,  so  unconscious  of  her  own  ability,  and  that  very 
fact  possibly  was  one  of  her  greatest  charms.  Equally 
refined  and  sympathetic  was  the  acting  and  singing  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Tapley  as  the  ardent  young  lover.  Every  scene 
between  these  two  gave  a keen  sense  of  unaccustomed  delight, 
even  to  the  experienced  and  jaded  lovers  of  comic  opera.  Mr. 
William  Elton,  as  the  amorous  old  Seneschal,  will  doubtless 
improve  his  part,  and  Mr.  George  Barrett — always  a favourite — ■ 
did  not  get  a very  great  chance  of  distinguishing  himself. 


The  comic  characters  of  any  play  never  shine  so  brilliantly 
on  a first  night  as  on  the  subsequent  ones.  We  shall  hope  to 
see  these  parts  greatly  improved  on  the  occasion  of  another 
visit.  “The  Wedding  Eve”  should  enjoy  a long  run, 
because,  apart  from  the  charm  of  the  acting  and  singing,  the 
dresses  alone  are  worth  seeing  a number  of  times.  The 
chorus  deserves  a word  of  hearty  praise,  and  the  stage  manager 
a medal  of  excellence. 


Sometimes  opinions  differ  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a 
particular  play  ; but  there  is  undoubtedly  a general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  new  play,  “ The  Queen  of  Manoa,”  by 
Messrs.  Haddon  Chambers  and  Outram  Tristram,  now  being 
played  by  Mrs.  Langtry  and  her  company  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  does  not  come  up  to  expectation.  It  is  a matter  for 
regret  that  this  should  be  so,  because  Mrs.  Langtry  has  so 
many  admirers  who  delight  to  see  her  in  a part  worthy  of 
her  artistic  ability.  In  this  instance,  however,  their  chief 
pleasure  is  in  taking  note  of  the  lovely  gowns  in  which  she 
appears  during  the  progress  of  the  play. 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  the  support  of  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Mr. 
Lewis  Waller,  and  other  competent  actors  and  actresses,  but 
the  best  efforts  of  this  combination  of  talent  cannot  dispel 
the  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  experienced  by  the  spec- 
tators. 


That  hardy  perennial,  “ Our  Boys,"  is  once  more 
before  the  public  at  its  old  home,  the  Vaudeville,  and 
the  applause  which  greets  the  actors,  and  the  shouts  ol 
laughter  which  do  not  follow,  but  absolutely  precede,  each 
well-known  joke,  testify  to  the  favour  in  which  this  always- 
successful  comedy  is  still  held.  The  name  of  Mr.  David 
James,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  kindly  old  butterman, 
would  be  a sufficient  attraction  in  itself,  but  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  W.  Farren  as  Sir  Geoffrey,  Miss  Sophie  Larkin, 
and  Miss  Cicely  Richards,  all  of  whom  formed  part  of  the 
original  cast,  and  helped  to  make  the  play  what  it  was,  it  is 
easy  to  predict  a very  popular  and  successful  revival.  The 
newer  importations  very  ably  played  the  parts  allotted  ta 
them.  Miss  May  Whitty  made  a very  bright  Mary  Melrose, 
and  Miss  Eva  Moore  was  graceful  and  charming  as  the 
heiress  Violet.  Mr.  Reeves-Smith  is  excellent  in  the  manly 
part  of  Charles  Middlewick,  while  a distinct  success  is 
the  result  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  conception  of  the  slow  and 
apparently  foolish  Talbot  Champneys.  He  gave  the  audience 
a really  refined  and  subtle  rendering  of  what  might  easily  be 
turned  into  a vulgar  and  farcical  part 


That  most  enterprising  of  magazines,  The  Strand,  is 
always  to  the  fore  for  smartness,  and  has  almost  exceeded  its 
own  record  in  the  current  number,  in  which  appears  a bright 
sketch  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls,  illustrated  from  photographs 
taken  of  the  originals  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry.  Much 
interest  was  felt  when  the  hoard  of  old  playmates,  which 
appear  to  have  been  such  a solace  to  the  lonely  hours  of  Her 
Majesty  in  her  childhood,  was  unearthed  from  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  lying  perdu  for  so  many  years. 


The  collection  numbers  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
of  these  thirty-two  owe  their  garments  to  the  industry  of  the 
royal  fingers,  and  in  addition  an  old  copy  book  has  been  dis- 
covered containing  a “ List  of  my  Dolls,”  with  their  names, 
by  whom  they  were  dressed,  and  the  character  they  repre- 
sented, entered  in  the  Queen’s  handwriting.  Her  Majesty  has 
manifested  her  interest  in  the  article,  which  is  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Frances  H.  Low,  by  reading  and  revising  it,  and  by 
allowing  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  to  give  sundry  details  of  in- 
formation: 


Children  of  the  present  day  would  probably  think  good  work 
thrown  away  in  dressing  such  uncomely  creatures  as  the  Dutch 
doll,  and  of  this  species  the  collection  entirely  consists,  but 
not  so  thought  the  little  princess,  who  spared  no  pains  on 
the  details  of  the  costumes.  Her  Majesty  says  that  she 
copied  many  of  the  dresses  from  those  which  she  saw  at  the 
operaor  theatre.  One  whole  group  representing  characters  taken 
from  the  ballet  of  “ Kenilworth  ” which  the  Princess  witnessed 
several  times  in  1831,  and  the  dolls  representing  Amy  Robsart 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  were  dressed  by  herself.  How  dear 
these  little  puppets  may  have  been  to  her  we  can  gather  from 
the  fact  with  the  exception  of  a visit  once  a week  from  Miss 
Victoria  Hanmer,  and  occasionally  playing  with  other  children, 
the  dolls  were  her  only  companions. 


The  fears  of  the  depositors  in  the  Birkbeck  Bank  were 
groundless.  It  was  demonstrated  beyond  all  possible  doubt 
that  the  panic  was  wholly  unnecessary.  The  bank  is  solvent, 
and  the  eager  anxious  throng  who  daily  congregated  in 
their  hundreds  outside  received  their  money  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  get  into  the  bank  and  present  their  withdrawal 
notices.  If  the  scare  has  caused  the  bank  officials  a large 
amount  of  worry  and  inconvenience,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  have  an  equally  salutary  effect  in  allaying  the 
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feeling  of  acute  uneasiness  which  recent  events  have  tended 
to  excite.  We  can  congratulate  the  bank  authorities  on  the  fact 
that  they  have  passed  triumphantly  through  a most  trying 
ordeal,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
extenuation  for  what,  under  the  circumstances,  proved  to  be 
the  uncalled-for  alarm  displayed  by  nervous  depositors. 


« Bygone  England : Social  Studies  in  its  Historic  By- 
ways and  Highways,”  by  Mr.  William  Andrews,  differs  from 
many  of  the  books  written  and  compiled  by  the  same  author 
in  culling  historic  and  picturesque  subjects  from  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  England,  instead  of  limiting  them  to 
one  county  only,  the  result  being  a book  which  will  give 
instruction  as  well  as  entertainment  to  all  who  read  it,  and  it 
will  serve  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  old  and  quaint  customs 
of  our  native  land.  Mr.  Andrews  takes  us  over  a consider- 
able space  of  ground  and  time  while  he  descants  to  us  on  such 
diverse  themes  as  Tea  and  Umbrellas,  Minstrels  and  Horn- 
books, Nightcaps  and  Bull-baitings — and  he  has  many  amusing 
incidents  to  relate  of  each  and  all  of  them. 


Minstrelsy  has  been  commonly  depicted  as  allied  to  gentle- 
ness and  good  manners,  but  from  the  accounts  in  “ Bygone 
England”  of  the  gathering  of  minstrels  at  Tutbury  Castle, 
the  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  it  appears  they  were  not 
strangers  to  the  cruel  customs  of  the  times.  After  a partak- 
ing of  a banquet  the  chief  amusement  was  the  running  of  a 
mad  bull.  “ Previous  to  being  let  loose  the  bull’s  horns  were 
sawed  off  close  to  the  head,  and  the  tail  cut  off  at  the  stump, 
next  it  was  covered  with  grease,  and  to  infuriate  it  still 
more  its  nostrils  were  filled  with  pepper.”  The  poor  crea- 
ture was  then  turned  out,  and  became  the  property  of  which- 
ever of  the  minstrels  could  catch  it.  Strange  stories,  too, 
ire  told  of  curious  land-holding  customs ; for  instance,  Sir 
William  Bard,  in  1375,  was  allowed  to  enclose  twenty  acres 
of  ground  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  condition 
of  presenting  annually  to  the  clergy  a fat  buck  and  doe.  A 
grant  of  land  was  made  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  in  return  he  had  to  provide  a right  hand  glove  for  the 
king,  and  support  his  right  arm  during  the  time  he  held  the 
sceptre.  This  service  is  still  performed.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated by  the  author  to  “ Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  as  a token  of  esteem 
and  admiration.” 


A new  illustrated  weekly  paper,  which  frankly  calls  itself 
Pleasures , thereby  indicating  its  end  and  aim,  has  just 
appeared.  The  pleasures  embraced  in  our  new  contemporary 
are  “ Afoot,  Afield,  and  Afloat,”  and  sport,  travel,  and 
amusements  in  both  town  and  country  are  dealt  with. 
Shooting,  hunting,  cycling,  fishing,  the  drama  and  music, 
indoor  games ; each  and  all  are  appropriately  and  brightly 
noticed.  In  the  current  number  we  have  sketches  from 
Florida  and  Dartmoor  Tors,  muddy  water  worm  fishing 
bear  hunting  in  the  Valdor  Hills,  and  sport  in  French 
Cochin  China,  while  hobbies,  whist,  winter  sports  for  women, 
and  many  other  subjects  are  all  given  a place. 


The  German  Emperor  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  con- 
gratulations on  the  fact  that  the  Empress  has  given  birth  to 
a daughter,  their  six  other  children  being  boys.  To  the 
Imperial  mother  it  can  be  imagined  that  the  advent  of  the 
little  stranger  is  one  of  unfeigned  joy,  and  the  old  couplet, 
" My  son  is  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a wife, 

But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  the  whole  of  her  life," 

holds  good  with  an  Empress  even  as  it  does  in  other  ranks  of 
life. 


The  normal  inconveniences  of  quarantine  are  annoying 
enough,  but  the  experiences  of  the  unhappy  passengers  who 
were  despatched  from  New  York  to  Fire  Island  were  excep- 
tional in  the  extreme.  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  inhabitants 
was  most  selfish  in  refusing  to  allow  even  the  aged  women  and 
children  to  land,  and  causing  them,  in  consequence,  to  be  sub- 
ject, for  many  hours,  to  much  physical  suffering.  The  action 
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of  the  islanders  could  have  been  the  better  understood  if 
there  had  been  the  least  indication  that  there  was  danger  in 
complying  with  the  request  ; but  those  on  board  were  able  to 
present  a perfectly  clean  bil  of  health.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  were  received  by  a hostile  and  armed  mob,  who  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  positively  refused  to  allow 
a single  passenger  to  land.  They  were  compelled  to  after- 
wards, but  their  conduct,  in  the  first  place,  will  stand  forth 
conspicuously  as  a striking  instance  of  selfishness,  and  an 
utter  lack  of  any  trait  of  humanity  or  hospitality. 


The  ants  which  yearly  invade  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ulverston  in  Lancashire  have  again  made  their  appearance, 
and  unfortunately  in  very  large  numbers.  Sunshine  and  a 
calm  atmosphere  appear  to  strenghen  them  in  their  attacks. 
Rain  and  wind  seem  to  be  the  only  agencies  which  act  as  an 
effectual  check  upon  them,  and  they  invariably  seek  refuge 
when  heavy  rain  comes  on.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  a 
few  days  since,  when,  during  a thunderstorm,  the  monument 
upon  the  Hill  of  Hoad,  Ulverston,  was  invaded  by  them, 
the  floors  of  the  lower  rooms  and  staircase  being  covered  by 
crawling  myriads,  and  the  custodians  carried  them  out  in 
basket-loads.  Very  curiously  a similar  instance  has 
happened  before,  for  when,  in  1850,  the  monument  to  Sir  John 
Barrow  was  in  course  of  erection,  the  ants  appeared  in  immense 
clouds,  and  drove  away  the  workmen  who  were  engaged  in 
the  building.  The  pain  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  the  ant  is 
said  to  be  maddening,  and  small  animals,  such  as  dogs,  have 
been  known  to  be  killed  by  them. 


The  Gloucester  Musical  Festival  thoroughly  justified  the 
fact  of  its  existence  by  scoring  a financial  as  well  as  a musical 
success.  As  all  collections  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  charity  for  whose  special  aid  these  Festivals  ha\  e been 
established,  it  is  only  by  the  sale  of  tickets  that  expenses 
can  be  met.  Ordinarily,  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  in  which 
the  festival  is  held  has  been  supplemented  by  singers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country;  but  this  year  they  were  drawn 
from  the  county  of  Gloucester  only,  supplemented  by  the 
Worcester  and  Hereford  choirs,  which  always  take  their 
share  in  the  Festival.  In  addition  to  this,  in  engaging  the 
principal  vocalists,  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  that 
their  terms  should  not  make  too  heavy  demands  upon  the 
exchequer.  These  experiments  in  economics  proved  a decided 
success,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 


We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  a cheque  for  £1  is.  which 
has  been  received  from  “ Pimlico,”  with  a request  that  it 
should  be  forwarded  to  Lady  Jeune,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  her  Children’s  Holiday  Fund.  This  we  have 
done. 

Self  and  Partner. 


will  be  paid  bv  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  kilted 
by  anaccidentto  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  three  calendar 
months  after  such  accident),  -provided  a copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  this  Journalbe  foundupon  the  deceased 
or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  ivith  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions . of  the 
“ Ocean  Arcident  and  Guarantee  Corporation , Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Bisks  Nos.  2 amd  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  'Tuesday  midnight. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

XVII. 

a-A.iR,Ls:e.A.:D. 

There  comes  a time  to  most  men  and  women  who  pass  the 
forties,  or  even  before  that  eventful  decade,  when  two  troubles 

—neither  of  which  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  health 

begin  to  make  us  feel  somewhat  anxious.  One  is  loss  of 
hair,  and  the  other  increase  of  fat.  With  what  interest,  not 
to  say  apprehension,  is  the  doctrine  of  “ the  survival  of  the 
fittest  ” considered  by  the  practical  light  of  a poll-glass,  and 
w.orked  out  with  almost  mathematical  precision  on  the 
gradually  thinning  surface  of  the  human  scalp.  Men  are  so 
much  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  women.  They  have  no 
scalpettes,  frisettes,  and  various  other  feminine  innocent 
deceptions  wherewith  to  cover  the  tell-tale  patches  which 
forebode  the  approaching  bareness  of  the  advancing  years. 
It  is  the  one  sign  of  decadence  in  her  lord  and  master  that  a 
woman  notes  with  perfect  equanimity,  and  even  playfully 
reminds  him  of  in  times  of  marital  seclusion. 

But  how  seldom  women  remark  in  men  that  which  is  to 
them  the  most  unwelcome  sign-post  of  the  entrance  on  the 
“fat  and  fair  ’ period  of  their  lives.  Corpulence  is  condoned 
in  the  husband,  while  by  the  wife  its  approach  is  fought  and 
struggled  against  by  resort  to  every  conceivable  system  of 
diet,  massage,  and  drugs,  or  it  is  temporarily  concealed  by 
the  arts  of  the  corsetiere. 

Yet  many  people  who  work  hard  both  with  mind  and 
body  are  victims,  either  by  hereditary  right  or  acquired  habits, 
to  obesity.  Nor  does  the  amount  they  eat  influence  the  tendency! 
As  is  well  known,  spare  persons  are  often  ravenous  eaters, 
while  those  who  groan  under  the  load  of  accumulated  fat  have 
not  infrequently  wretched  appetites.  It  is  their  misfortune,  not 
their  fault,  that  this  anabolic  constructiveness  should  declare 
itself  in  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  fat.  Let  them  live 
almost  entirely  on  an  animal  diet,  with  little  fat,  eschew 
starchy  foods,  avoid  liquids  with  meals,  abandon  saccharine 
wine,  foods,  or  watery  fruits,  and  fermented  liquors  of  all 
kinds,  keep  early  hours,  have  plenty  of  exercise,  and  take 
yearly  pilgrimages  to  Marienbad  ; still,  they  cannot,  below  a 
certain  point,  keep  back  the  corpulence.  Of  this,  however, 
they  may  be  certain,  that  such  a system,  if  it  does  not 
reduce  weight  and  remove  superfluous  cushions  here  and  there, 
will,  in  all  probability,  maintain  an  even  standard  and  prevent 
increase  in  size.  Of  that  much  abused  system  of  “rubbing” 
and  the  host  of  sham  masseurs  and  masseuses  who  are  floating 
about  we  shall  have  more  to  say  another  time.  Our  old  and 
reverend  schoolmaster  had  an  appropriate  if  inelegant  simile 
ready  when  we  made  a blunder.  Our  youthful  knowledge 
was  compared  to  that  of  “ a pig  with  a holiday.”  And  such 
is  the  degree  of  acquaintance  of  many  itinerant  “professors  ” 
male  and  female,  with  the  difficult  art  of  massage,  who  are 
around  us  in  shoals. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  far  the  question  of  corpulence  and 
its  associated  ills  bear  on  the  use  of  the  famous  Carlsbad 
waters.  Here,  it  is  only  possible  to  refer  in  a very  general 
way  to  the  connection  frequently  found  co-existent 
betwent  gout  and  gouty  conditions,  derangements  of  the 
liver,  including  the  formation  of  gall  stones,  atonic  states  of 
the  bowel,  and  those  secondary  decompositions,  the  outcome 
of  perverted  liver  function,  which  are  manifested  in  the 
varying  shades  of  an  affection  widely  known  as  diabetes,  or 
those  urinary  disorders  which  end  in  stone  or  gravel. 
Arrested  change  in  our  organs  and  tissues,  or  perverted  function,' 
both  result  from  neglect  of  those  first  principles  of  health, 
simple  diet  and  sufficient  exercise.  The  active  brain  and 
body  alike  demand  ample  nourishment,  and  big  eaters  are 
not  uncommonly  big  thinkers  and  great  workers  ; this  needs 
must  be.  Unfortunately  many  brain  workers  or  body  toilers 
neglect  to  observe  these  primary  conditions,  so  necessary  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  action  and  reaction  in  their 
systems.  Many  can  hardly  escape  the  fate  before  them  after 
middle  and  in  advancing  life.  Independently  of  the  tempta- 
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tions  society  holds  out  to  them  in  late  dinners  and  many 
courses,  or  in  the  sedentary  habits  of  club  living  their 
occupations  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  chance  of  sufficient 
exercise,  and  their  business  hours  compel  long  fasts  and 
correspondingly  large  meals.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
habits  lead  to  mal-assimilation  of  food  and  disordered 
digestive  runctions,  while  that  fuel  which  should  be  burnt  off 
in  breath  and  perspiration  is  stored  by  as  fat,  or  plays  them 
pranks  in  such  incomplete  combustions  as  gout  and  gravel 
with  the  attendant  functional  heart  irregularities,  such  as  pal-* 
pitation  or  intermission. 

Now,  it  is  typically  for  such  people  that  the  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber  s salt)  warm  springs  of  Carlsbad,  with  the  associated 
carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  salts  they  contain, 
are  indicated,  and  it  is  in  many  such  cases  that  we  have  seen 
a Carlsbad  course  work  the  greatest  benefit.  Men  or  women 
who  are  troubled  with  those  passing  sensations  of  giddiness 
or  migraine  due  to  inactive  livers  and  sedentary  lives  will  there 
often  find  permanent  relief,  and  return  home  clearer  in  look, 
reduced  in  weight,  improved  in  appetite,  more  regular  in 
all  their  digestive  functions  than  when  they  left  home. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  warm 
aperient  waters  (Sprudel  170°  F.,  Felsenquelle  140  F.,  Muhl- 
brunnen  133  F.,  Schloss-brunnen  130  F.,  Marktbrunnen 
122  ff.)  do  at  times  seriously  disagree  (even  when  cooled 
down)  with  some  people,  and  to  continue  their  use  in  any 
quantityis  most  injudicious.  With  local  medical  advice  and 
supervision  such  an  error  is  not  likely  to  occur.  And  the 
same  observation  applies  to  the  various  baths,  mineral,  iron, 
mud,  vapour,  or  douche,  which  are  to  be  had  in  the  elegantly 
equipped  _ bathing  establishments  of  Carlsbad.  For  this 
reason  it  is  at  least  prudent  for  those  who  enter  on  a hydro- 
pathic course  there  to  take  with  them  some  short  outline  of 
their  cases,  or  a note  of  any  special  features  in  their  temoera- 
ments,  habits,  or  histories,  to  serve  as  a guide  for  any  of  the 
several  local  physicians  of  eminence  who  practise  at  Carlsbad 
among  whom  we  may  specially  mention  our  courteous, 
triends  JJrs.  London  and  Krauss.  And  further,  it  has  to  be 
impressed  on  all  those  who  go  to  this  spa  and  submit 
to  the  strict  and  restricted  dietary  there  imposed  that  such  a 
sudden  change  from  their  ordinary  habits  of  living  must  be  cau- 
tiously  initiated  and  just  as  carefully  terminated.  To  bemn 
to  push  the  course  at  Carlsbad  to  the  point  of  inducing 
diairhoea,  and  a constant  sensation  of  hunger,  is  most  imprm 
dent.  The  food  the  visitors  are  given  is  ample  for  all  purposes 
of  nourishment,  though  the  palate  be  not  pampered.  And 
equally  foolish  is  it  to  commence  the  treatment  by  overdoin" 
exercise,  be  the  temptation  never  so  great  in  the  many  beauti- 
ful walks  among  the  pine-planted  hills  and  the  fir  woods  of 
the  lovely  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  immediate  environs  of 
the  town. 

This  same  advice  applies  with  equal  if  not  more  strength  to 
the  termination  of  the  course.  Some  of  the  worst  attacks  of 
gout  we  have  ever  seen  have  followed  a Carlsbad  course 
Mental  depression,  inability  to  bear  fatigue,  and  other  evi-’ 
dences  of  decreased  strength,  are  not  unusual  consequences  • 
but,  as  Dr.  Hermann  Weber  says,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  “ a man  works  hard  up  to  the  last  moment  before 
leaving  London ; ill  as  he  is,  to  save  time,  he  travels  in  the 
heat  of  summer  in  two  or  three  days  the  long  distance  to 
Carlsbad  ; in  spite  of  his  fatigued  state  he  begins  his  course  at 
once,”  and  because  there  is  not  “ sufficient  effect,”  and  because 
he  “must  make  the  most  of  his  time,”  drinks  more  than 
his  doctor  tells  him.  He  then  hastens  back  as  fast  as  he 
came,  for  his  partner  leaves  for  his  holiday,  and  on  arriving  in 
town  the  “ renewed  man  ” wants  to  do  the  work  of  two&  or 
three.  No  wonder  the  course  at  Carlsbad  is  spoken  of  as 
“ violent,”  and  “ the  entire  business  a mistake.” 

If  such  contingencies  are  to  be  avoided  after  a Carlsbad 
course  the  breaking  off  of  the  mode  of  life  there  in  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  proper  intervals  of  rest,  must  be  gradual,  and  he  or 
she  is  still  more  prudent  who  settles  down  to  a permanently 
altered  regimen,  the  plan  of  which  is  based  on  that  which 
they  were  forced  to  adopt  abroad.  Keflex,” 
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FROM  BAR  TO  BENCH. 


At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  which  for  a number  of 
years  he  had  occupied  a leading  position  as  an  advocate,  Sir 
Forrest  Fulton  has  just  concluded  his  first  sitting  in  his  new 
capacity  as  Common  Serjeant.  It  was  when  he  was  fresh 
from  the  day’s  labours,  when  he  had  just  disposed  of  a large 
number  of  cases  in  what  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
heaviest  calendars  on  record,  that  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  Sir  Forrest  in  his  well-appointed  chambers  in  Fountain 
Court,  Temple. 

Whatever  opinion  luckless  witnesses  may  have  had  of  him 
when,  as  it  were,  they  found  themselves  in  his  clutches,  or 
whatever  feelings  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  may  entertain  of 
him  when  sentence  is  passed,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
among  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  private 
life,  when  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office  are,  for  the 
time  being,  laid  on  one  side.  He  is  genial  and  entertaining 
in  conversation,  and  frank  and  friendly  in  manner.  Sir  For- 
rest is  tall  and  well  proportioned  ; a person  whom  one  would 
assume,  at  a glance,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  cricket, 
towing,  and  athletic  sports  of  all  kinds.  But,  in  course  of 
conversation,  I found  that  for  many  years  past  Sir  Forrest 
has  made  politics  his  chief  source  of  recreation. 

If  he  has  been  what  some  would  feel  disposed  to  regard  as 
a fortunate  man,  he  has  also  been  an  exceedingly  busy  one. 
He  has  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  allowed  the  grass  to  grow 
under  his  feet.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  on  the  30th  July,  1872,  having  previously 
graduated  as  B.A.  at  London  University.  A year  later  he 
took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Among  those  who  were  “ called  ” 
with  him  were  Mr.  H.  F.  Dickens,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Mathews  (the  stepson  of  the  celebrated  actor).  In  joining 
the  Home  Circuit,  and  also  the  Hertford  and  Essex  Sessions, 
he  enjoyed  one  advantage,  that  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  grandfather,  the  late  Mr.  John  Sympson  Jessop,  an  able 
barrister,  who  was  a member  of  the  Circuit,  and  leader  of 
the  Sessions.  It  was  not  long  before  Sir  Forrest  got  into  what 
he  describes  as  “leading  business.”  He  was  junior  counsel 
for  the  defence  in  the  Purfleet  murder  case.  This  was  his 
first  brief  of  importance.  He  was  also  associated  with  Mr. 
Montagu  Williams  in  the  defence  of  the  notorious  Lefroy, 
with  regard  to  whom  he  observed  that  he  never  for  one 
moment  entertained  the  belief  that  he  was  innocent.  Another 
sensational  murder  trial  with  which  he  was  professionally  con- 
nected was  that  of  the  woman  Pearcey.  In  this  case  he  was 
Senior  Counsel  for  the  Treasury. 

Sir  Forrest  said  he  made  criminal  and  licensing  business  a 
speciality,  and  when  Sir  Douglas  Straight  was  appointed 
Judge  at  Allahabad  in  1879,  he  (Sir  Forrest)  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a good  share  of  his  work.  In  turn,  he  lias 
been  Treasury  Counsel  at  the  London  (then  the  Middlesex) 
Sessions,  Senior  Prosecuting  Counsel  to  the  Post  Office  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Senior  Prosecuting  Counsel  to  the 
Treasury,  Recorder  of  Maidstone,  and  now  Common  Ser- 
jeant, with  the  still  further  honour  of  Knighthood  and  the 
dignity  of  Q.C. 

As  a barrister,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Forrest  might  have  been, 
naturally  enough,  regarded  as  only  that  of  one  of  many; 
and  when  you  find  yourself  within  the  purlieus  of  the 
Temple,  and  note  the  occupants  of  the  numerous  chambers, 
you  realize  then  what  a comprehensive  term  “many”  must 
fain  imply.  But  as  a Judge,  as  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  his  opinions  carry  certain  weight.  Although 
on  the  important  question  of  sentences  he  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  entirely  agrees  with  the  views  expressed  and 
carried  into  practice  by  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  still  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who 
prefer,  whenever  the  circumstances  permit,  to  take  a lenient 
rather  than  a severe  course.  He  regards  the  change  in  the 
law  that  permits  a Judge  to  pass  a sentence  of  three  instead 
of  five  years’  penal  servitude  as  a great  improvement.  He 


considers  it  an  indication  by  Parliament  to  Judges  that 
they  may  pass  more  lenient  sentences,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  persons  not  previously  convicted  of  crime. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  first  day  on  which  Sir 
Forrest  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Common  Serjeant  he  had 
before  him  a man  to  whom  the  jury  gave  “ the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.”  The  fact  was  made  known  after  the  jury  had  come 
to  their  decision  that  the  accused  had  a “ previous  record  ; ” 
but  at  the  time  this  was  unknown  to  them.  Upon  this  point 
— and  the  new  Common  Serjeant  has  already  put  his  view 
into  practice — Sir  Forrest  expresses  the  emphatic  opinion 
that  a case  should  be  tried  on  its  merits,  and  that  any  pre- 
vious misdoings  of  the  accused  should  in  no  way  be  allowed 
to  influence  the  jury.  He  also  thinks  it  wrong  to  establish 
as  a precedent  that  because  a prisoner  has  once  served  penal 
servitude,  therefore,  as  a natural  sequence,  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  again  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  any  subsequent 
offence. 

With  regard  to  the  debateable  point  as  to  the  formation 
of  a Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  Sir  Forrest  considers  it  will 
be  impossible  to  find  a better  tribunal  than  the  Home 
Secretary.  He  argues  that  the  Horne  Secretary  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  has  every  means  of  obtaining  all  kinds 
of  evidence,  whether  legal  or  not,  which  an  ordinary  Court 
could  not  do,  and  he  regards  the  Maybrick  case  as  a typical 
instance  of  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the  final  decision  to  rest 
with  the  Home  Secretary. 

Then  again,  as  to  an  accused  person  being  allowed  to  give 
evidence,  Sir  Forrest’s  answer  to  the  query  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, subject,  of  course,  he  adds,  to  his  being  cross-examined. 
But  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Ought  he  to  be 
cross-examined  ? He  gives  evidence  which  he  wishes  the 
jury  to  believe  ; but  supposing  he  has  been  convicted  before, 
ought  he  to  be  cross-examined  as  to  this  ? If  so,  then  it  is 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  English  law.  The  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  Common  Serjeant  has  arrived  is  that 
when  it  is  possible  for  an  accused  person  to  give  evidence,  he 
ought  not  to  be  cross-examined  as  to  previous  convictions, 
except  by  leave  of  the  Judge. 

Bearing  upon  this  point,  Sir  Forrest  was  asked  what  view 
he  entertained  as  to  the  license  exercised  by  counsel  in  cross- 
examining  a witness  as  to  matters  relevant  to  his  past  career, 
but  not  relevant  to  the  case.  He  emphatically  stated  that 
he  thought  it  was  a monstrous  thing  to  cross-examine  a wit- 
ness as  to  matters  irrelevant  to  the  case.  It  was,  he  said,  a 
great  abuse  of  cross-examination.  He  thought,  however, 
that  Judges  exercised  great  power  in  influencing  counsel,  and 
that  the  latter  were  only  too  ready  to  yield. 

In  migrating  from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench,  the  newly- 
appointed  Judge  is  able  to  claim  an  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  every  form  of  criminal  work,  an  experience 
that  will  assuredly  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Among  his 
predecessors  were  Lord  Denman,  afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  ; the  Hon.  C.  Law,  Q.C.,  brother  of  Lord 
Ellenborough ; Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  subsequently  Recorder 
of  London,  and  Sir  Thomas  Chambers. 

At  the  present  time  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  does  not  occupy 
a seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  defeated  at  the  general 
election  by  the  narrow  majority  of  33.  His  political  fortunes 
since  1885  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  northern  division  of 
the  borough  of  West  Ham.  In  that  year  he  was  unsuccessful, 
but  in  the  following  July  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
poll.  He  retains  a pleasant  recollection  of  the  time  he  spent 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  circumstance  which  to  him 
was  specially  gratifying  being  his  selection  to  second  the 
Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen’s  Speech  in  November,  1890. 
Sir  Forrest  believes  thatthere  is  no  previous  instance  on  record 
of  a barrister,  holding  Conservative  views,  being  deputed  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  late  Mr.  Bottomley  Firth  was  the 
only  barrister  on  the  Liberal  side  called  upon  to  perform  a 
similar  service.  Whether  Sir  Forrest  will  again  seek  a seat 
in  Parliament  time,  as  he  remarked,  will  prove.  At  all 
events,  he  will  still  regard  politics  as  his  chief  source  of 
recreation. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

Travels  in  Regent  Street. 

Part  III. 

If  these  fugitive  essays  on  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
the  most  interesting  streets  in  the  civilised  world  had  the 
slightest  pretentions  to  be  considered  a History  of  Regent 
Street,  the  page  which  I present  to  you  this  week  would  be 
more  appropriately  entitled  an  “ excursus,’  which  is  the 
name  which  the  learned  Professor  Becker,  the  author  of  those 
wonderful  pictures  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  society 
“ Charicles  ” and  “ Gallus,”  gives  to  the  equally  entertaining 
and  instructive  digressions  on  particular  items  of  antique 
civilisation  which  he  occasionally  finds  necessary  to  inter- 
polate in  his  narrative.  The  present  “excursus”  may  be 
neither  entertaining  nor  instructive  ; still,  I am  compelled  to 
digress  in  consequence  of  the  amazing  number  of  letters  in 
connection  with  Regent  Street  which  have  reached  the  office 
of  this  Journal. 

My  miscellaneous  correspondents  would  justly  grumble  if  I 
filled  a page  of  our  weekly  “ Answers  ” with  replies  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  written  to  me  about  Regent 
Street,  so  that  it  is  in  this  place,  for  once  in  a way,  that  I 
must  acknowledge  their  kind  communications. 

And  first,  let  me  say  something  about  that  alteration  In  the 
text  of  “ Nicholas  Nickleby  ” to  which  I alluded  in  a former 
essay.  It  appears,  so  at  least  a hundred  correspondents  have 
been  good  enough  to  tell  me,  that  the  original  text  runs  thus  : 
“The  dark  complexioned  men  who  wear  large  rings,  and 
heavy  watch-guards,  and  bushy  whiskers,  and  who  congre- 
gate about  the  Opera  colonnade,  and  about  the  box-office  in 
the  season,  between  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr. 
Seguin  gives  away  the  orders — all  live  in  Golden  Square,  or 
within  a street  of  it.”  Of  course,  it  was  Mr.  Seguin.  He 
starts  up  like  a jack-in-the-box,  or  rather  he  tumbles  out  of 
some  dusty  pigeon-hole  of  my  memory. 

Seguin  was  a musical  party,  and  I should  properly  have  re- 
membered him  as  distinctly  as  I do  the  contemporary  musical 
names  of  Mori,  Lavenu,  Bochsa,  and  Mapleson.  The  last 
was  the  father  of  the  well-known  and  genial  iinpvcsavio,  Colonel 
James  Mapleson. 

But  how  on  earth  did  the  name  of  Nugent  occur  to  me? 
Nugent,  phonetically,  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  suggestive 
of  Seguin.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  I can  account  for 
this  aberration  of  memory  on  my  part  is  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Seguin  may  have  had  a successor  by  the  name  of  Nugent. 
Collectors  of  old  Post  Office  Directories  could  set  me  right  in 
this  respect ; and,  by  the  way,  another  of  my  multitudinous 
Regent  Street  correspondents  tells  me  that  he  has  looked  up 
a Post  Office  Directory  for  1834,  which  he  keeps  as  a curiosity, 
and  he  has  passed  a very  amusing  half-hour  in  looking  up  the 
various  firms  mentioned  by  me.  Most  of  their  number  he 
found  recorded  in  the  old  directory,  which,  of  course,  is  a very 
different  book  from  the  colossal  tome  of  to-day  ; still  it  is 
at  the  same  time  fully  worthy  of  perusal,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  postal  arrangements,  and  the  coaching  and  shipping 
industries  in  the  days  before  Rowland  Hill,  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson,  and  Lieutenant  Waghorn.  My  correspon- 
dent has  kindly  promised  to  lend  me  his  copy  of  the  1834 
Directory,  and  I will  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  kindness.  I 
feel  sure  that  I shall  be  able  to  make  from  it  an  amusing  page 
of  London,  not  “ up,”  but  “ out  of  date.” 


Another  friend  reminds  me  that  the  box-office  under  the 
Opera  colonnade — that  colonnade  which  will  so  soon  vanish 
from  the  face  of  London — was  adjoining  or  part  of  the  pre* 
mises  of  “ Charlie  ” Wright,  the  wine  merchant.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Charles  Wright  was  celebrated  for  the  extremely  cheap 
brands  of  champagne  which  he  vended  ; I have  his  advertise- 
ment before  me  now : — 

Extraordinary ! 1 

Wines  from  the  wood  as  imported — Imperial  measure. 

Port  and  Sherry,  iis.  per  Gallon;  as.  gd.  per  Quart;  is.  4ld.,  per  Pint; 
4d.  per  Gill. 

Cape  Madeira,  7s.  per  Gallon;  is.  gd.per  Quart;  iojd.  per  Pint;  aid, 
per  Gill. 

All  other  Wines,  Spirits,  Porter,  Ale,  Cyder,  &c.,  proportionately  Cheap , 
Florence  Oil,  is.  6d.  per  Flask. 

Charles  Wright,  Opera  Colonnade.  Haymarket. 

And  Mr.  W.  carried  on  business  next  to  the  Opera  Pox  office, 
but  Mr.  Seguin,  my  informant  tells  me,  kept  the  print  shop 
at  the  corner  of  Carlton  Street,  and  he  had  two  sons  who 
became  concert  singers  of  some  evidence.  The  name  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment  where  alabaster  vases  and 
copies  of  Canova’s  Dancing  Girl  were  vended  was  Noseda  ; 
and  the  shop  was  a little  above  that  of  the  inventor,  of  the 
Pannus  Corium,  whose  portrait  in  crayons  but  was  it  not  a 
portrait  in  oil  and  without  a frame  ? — adorned  for  many  years 
a corner  of  one  of  the  windows. 

A little  farther  north,  lodged  the  world-famous  violinist 
Paganini.  Him  I remember  well,  not  in  Regent  Street,  but 
at  Brighton  about  1836— a gaunt,  weird  man,  with  long  grey- 
black  hair  and  hollow  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes.  I never  see 
Henry  Irving  without  recalling  Paganini  to  my  mind.  I can 
remember  vividly  the  impression  created  within  me  by  his 
play.  It  was  that  he  had  got  inside  his  violin  a Devil,  and  that 
the  imprisoned  fiend-demon  was  now  shrieking,  now  menac- 
ing, now  supplicating,  and  now  seeking  by  caressing  endear- 
ments to  obtain  his  liberty  from  the  magician  with  the  fiddle- 
stick who  was  grasping  his  fiend-tenanted  fiddle  so  firmly  by 
the  throat.  Paganini  played  a fantasia  on  the  violin  at  a 
concert  given  by  my  mother  at  Brighton  at  which  the  prim* 
donna,  was  the  enchanting  Marie  Malibran;  and  the  illus- 
trious violinist  gave  me  next  day,  small  boy  as  I was,  in  a very 
large  frill  and  a “ skeleton  ” suit,  a bank  note  for  fifty  pounds. 
The  gift  was  conferred  under  peculiar  and  almost  extra- 
ordinary circumstances ; but  I have  already  told  the  tale  in 
print  and  I may  not  repeat  it,  now. 

Then,  again,  my  informant  remembers  seeing  Rossini — the 
“ Swan  of  Pesaro  ’’—the  wondrous  composer  of  the  “ Stabat 
Mater”  and  the  “Barber  of  Seville”  with  his  wife  and  a 
magnificent  macaw  sitting  out  on  the  leads  over  the  colonnade 
of  the  Quadrant,  under  which  was  the  shop  of  Mr.  Stubbs, 
thQ  blindmaker,  whose  window  was  adorned  with  an  effective 
transparency  of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Furthermore,  this 
most  copious  of  scholiasts  upon  Regent  Street  reminds 
me  that  Mr.  Johnson,  the  wife  of  the  hatter  at  the 
corner  of  Vigo  Street,  must  have  been  an  exceptional 
schoolmistress,  since  everybody  spoke  of  her  with  affection. 
Among  her  pupils  was  a daughter  of  the  famous  Italian 
pyima  donna,  Madame  Pasta,  who  was  at  the  time  appearing  in 
“ Semiramide”  at  the  His  Majesty’s  Theatre.  He  proceeds 
to  tell  me  that  Joshua  Neighbour  was  the  Quaker  grocer, 
whose  surname  has  slipped  my  memory;  and  that  Verrey, 
the  restaurateur,  first  started  in  business  as  a pastrycook  on 
the  east  side  of  Regent  Street,  and  had  a young  lady  assistant 
so  very  good-looking  that  she  created  a sensation  as  the 
“Regent  Street  Beauty.”  It  was  a period,  I may  add  my- 
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self,  when  “ behind  the  counter”  beauties  were  rather  popular 
at  the  West  End. 

There  was  a splendid  specimen  of  female  loveliness  and 
gorgeousness  of  toilette  at  a tobacconist’s  in  Jermyn  Street, 
and  this  fair  dame  was  reputed  to  be  none  other  than 
“ La  Belle  Limonadiere,”  from  the  Cafe  des  Mille  Colonnes 
in  Paris  ; and  in  some  other  fashionable  street,  the  name  of 
which  I fail  to  remember,  there  was  a handsome  swarthy  dame 
who  presided  behind  the  counter  of  a perfumer’s  and  glove 
shop,  and  whom  rumour  declared  to  have  been  a member  of 
the  abundant  harem  of  the  deposed  Dey  of  Algiers.  The 
Dey  had  brought  her,  after  July  30,  to  Naples;  but  the 
swarthy  light  of  the  harem  did  not  see  the  fun  of  remaining 
the  slave  of  a tyrannical  and  naughty  old  Bashaw  of  Three 
Tails,  so,  with  several  of  her  lady  friends  similarly  circum- 
tanced,  she  showed  the  Dey  of  Algiers  a clean  pair  of  heels 
and  went  with  some  success  into  the  perfumery  and  glove 
business. 

Touching  the  “ Pannus  Corium,”  Messrs.  C.  Godfrey  Hall 
and  Co.  write  me  a note  which  affords  another  curious  illustra- 
tion of  Dickens’s  association  with  Regent  Street.  “ You 
appear,”  they  say,  “ to  doubt  whether  we  were  known  in  the 
time  of  Charles  Dickens.  Will  you  permit  us  to  say  that  we 
made  the  great  novelist’s  shoes  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  ; 
and  only  quite  recently  we  were  asked  to  certify  this  by  a 
lecturer  in  America  who  had  bought  three  pairs  of  old  shoes 
with  our  name  inside  at  * Bleak  House,’  a long  time  ago, 
and  who  was  exhibiting  them  through  the  States.”  I may 
here  mention,  while  v/e  are  on  the  subject  of  the  illustrious 
patron  of  pannus  corium,  that  another  correspondent  writes 
that  in  an  edition  of  “ Nickleby" — a modern  and  cheap  one 
published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.— the  Operabox  office  para- 
graph concludes,  “ when  Mr.  Seguin  gives  away  the  orders.” 
Thus  the  Ward  and  Lock  edition  has  evidently  been  reprinted 
from  the  original  issue. 

Now  for  a little  bit  of  an  “ excursus  ” inside  the  big  one.  A 
correspondent  at  Bournemouth  has  been  reading  that  whic  h 
I said  about  Mr.  Tucker  the  naturalist’s  shop  under 
the  Regent’s  Quadrant  and  takes  grave  exception  to  my 
incidental  supposition  that  Mr.  Tucker  kept  his  ostrich,  and 
roc,  and  dodo,  and  moa- skins  in  the  cellar.  As  gravely 
he  informs  me  that  the  only  complete  record  we  have  of 
the  dodo  is  in  the  shape  of  a drawing  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford ; that  the  roc  is  a fabulous  bird,  chiefly 
known  through  the  medium  of  the  “ Arabian  Nights  ” ; 
and  that  the  moa  is  an  extinct  prehistoric  bird  of  immense 
size.  Yes,  dear  sir,  truly  so ; only  you  do  not  appear  to 
understand  that  the  passage  in  question  was  “ rit  ironical.” 

In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  relate  a little  apologue.  I 
was  lecturing  some  years  ago  at  Toowoomba,  in  Queensland, 
and  among  other  matters  on  which  I touched  was  the  in- 
variable success  achieved  by  the  Scotch  as  colonists.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in  the  fact,  I added,  for  had 
not  India  itself  been  once  conquered  by  a perfervid  Scot — - 
Alexander  of  Mackedon  ? The  jokelet  was  a very  small  one, 
and  provoked  only  a mild  titter  ; but  just  after  the  lecture  I 
was  waited  upon  by  one  of  the  most  Scottish-looking  Scotch- 
men I had  ever  seen.  He  was  immensely  tall,  had  a very 
red  head,  and  looked  like  John  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor,  Fergus  Maclvor,  and  the  Dougal  creature  rolled 
into  one.  “ I have  heard  you  discourse,”  he  remarked,  “ and 
I pairtly  agree  with  ye  but  ye  made  just  one  technical  error. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  King  of  Macedon,  not  Mackedon.” 

But  here  we  have  a gentleman  who  is  slightly  angry  with 
the  humble  traveller  in  Regent  Street,  and  who  reminds  me 
that  I promised  last  week  to  allude  further  to  Cramer’s  music 
warehouse  in  Regent  Street.  He  ordered  several  extra  copies 
of  Sala’s  Journal  (good  man  ! go  on  ordering),  but  he  lias 
not  found  anything  additional  on  the  subject.  I will  now  try 
to  give  him  satisfaction.  My  personal  knowledge  of  any 
individual  Cramer  is  very  slight.  I think — mind  you,  I only 
think — that  there  was  a Mr.  Francis  Cramer,  who  was  leader 
of  the  orchestra  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre  when  Laporte  was 
manager,  and  the  late  Sir  Michael  Costa  conductor.  Costa 


only  waved  his  baton  during  the  opera ; when  the  ballet — and 
what  a ballet  it  was  ! — began,  the  leader,  who  was  a violinist, 
took  the  command,  directing  the  instrumentalists,  not  with  a 
baton,  but  a bow.  Very  old  opera-goers  will  set  me  right  if  I 
am  wrong. 

I never  knew,  personally,  any  Cramer  connected  with  the 
great  music  warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Conduit  Street.  The 
firm,  when  I first  remember  it,  went  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale.  Mr.  Addison  was  a bluff, 
kind-hearted  bourgeois , and  an  admirable  man  of  business.  His 
partner,  Mr.  Frederick  Beale,  was  a gentleman  who  to  busi- 
ness energy  added  a good  deal  of  culture  and  exceptional 
conversational  powers.  He  was  the  father  of  the  extant  Mr. 
Willert  Beale,  very  well  known  indeed  in  musical  circles, 
and  who  not  long  ago  published  two  very  amusing  volumes 
of  his  lyrical  reminiscences.  The  elder  Mr.  Beale  was  also, 

I think,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Langham  Hotel, 
Portland  Place. 

Touching  the  Cramers  as  a [family,  there  were  so  many  of 
them  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  their  separata 
personalities,  John  Baptist  Cramer,  who  established  the 
fijm  °f  J-  B.  Cramer  & Co.,  music  publishers,  was  an  eminent 
pianist,  and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  modern 
pianoforte  school.  He  was  a scion  of  a well-known  family 
of  German  musicians,  and  was  born  at  Mannheim  ; but  moved 
with  his  father,  Wilhelm,  to  London  in  1772.  He  died  in 
London  in  1858. 

As  a small  boy,  during  the  summer  season — the  winter 
one  we  always  spent  at  Brighton — I was  continually  in  and 
out  of  Cramer’s  in  quest  of  pieces  of  music  required  by  my 
mother  for  the  use  of  her  pupils.  That  circumstance 
occurred  to  me,  oddly  enough,  when,  a few  days  since,  I was 
privileged  to  open  an  Exhibition  of  Musical  Instruments, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  at  the  Royal  Westminster  Aquarium, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  brief  remarks  I made  to  my 
hearers  I incidentally  said  that  I had  had  perhaps  a little  too 
much  music  in  my  early  days,  and  did  not  care  much  about 
it  now.  I was  intensely  amused  the  next  day  to  find  a sapient 
reporter  saying,  in  his  notice  of  the  Exhibition,  that  I had 
confessed  to  knowing  very  little  about  music,  and  that  con- 
sequently I wisely  abstained  from  the  use  of  any  technical 
terms.  Bless  the  man  ! If  he  only  knew  how  many  hundreds 
of  songs  and  duets  that  I have  had  to  copy  out — aye,  and 
to  transpose — when  I was  young,  and  how,  getting  thoroughly 
sick  of  the  too  technical  toil,  I sometimes  invoked  anything  but 
blessings  on  the  heads  of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber. 

The  mighty  master  who  wrote  “ Der  Freischutz  ” and 
“ Oberon”  I never  knew.  He  died  just  before  my  time  ; but 
he  was  a friend  of  our  family  during  his  brief  sojourn  in 
England  in  1826,  when  he  superintended  the  production  of 
“Oberon”  at  Covent  Garden.  In  an  old  album  stamped  with 
the  initials  of  my  father,  whom  I never  saw,  there  is  a water- 
colour sketch,  possibly  from  his  hand,  of  Weber  in  a long 
striped  dressing  gown,  leaning  forward  in  an  armchair,  and 
evidently  in  the  wretchedest  of  health.  The  sketch  is  dated 
February,  1826,  and  the  gifted  composer  died  a few  weeks 
after. 

But  if  I did  not  behold  the  great  German  maestro  at 
Cramer’s,  I have  seen  Bellini  there.  The  composer  of  “ La 
Sonnambula  ” and  “ Norma  ” was,  if  I remember  aright,  a 
very  handsome  gentleman,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  silky 
auburn  hair.  Of  Donizetti,  the  composer  of  the  “ Puritani,” 

“ Lucrezia  Borgia,”  and  many  other  enchanting  works  which 
they  seem  rarely  to  play  nowadays,  all  that  I can  remember 
was  that  out  of  doors  he  invariably  wore  his  hat  very  far  at  the 
back  of  his  head. 

I had  intended  to  bring  these  travels  in  Regent  Street  to  a 
close  with  the  present  instalment,  but  I have  such  a big 
sheaf  of  letters  remaining  to  unbind,  and  Regent  Street 
memoranda,  anecdotes,  and  corrections  are  raining  in  upon 
me  so  plentifully,  that  I must  beg  my  readers  to  bear  with  me 
if  I give  them  a final  page  of  travels  next  week. 


G.  A.S, 
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THE  FATE 

OF  HERBERT  WAYNE. 

BY 

E.  J.  GOODMAN. 

Author  of  “ Too  Curious,”  “ Paid  in  His  Own  Coin,”  “ His 
Other  Self,”  “ Hobson’s  Hoard,”  “ The  Only 
Witness,”  “ The  Best  Tour  in  Norway,”  Etc. 

4 

SYNOPSIS. 

Oscar  Ford,  having  recovered  from  a state  of  temporary  Insanity,  finds  that  his  best 
friend,  Herbert  Wayne,  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 
conceal  the  facts  from  him.  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  Wayne  was  murdered  by  John  Gregory,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  With  a view  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  Ford  endeavours  to  trace  Gregory’s  late  servant  Andrews,  who  has 
left  his  master,  and  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Ford  has  a dream,  in  which  he 
seems  to  witness  the  tragedy,  and  the  mystery  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Ford’s  father  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  Wayne  killed  himself.  Gregory  visiting 
Ford’s  family  again  suggests  that  they  should  return  to  London.  In  town,  Ford  again 
tries  to  discover  Andrews'  address,  and  fails.  Then  he  meets  Hester  Greythorne  and 
falls  in  love  with  her,  but  hesitates  because  it  was  Gregory  who  introduced  him  to  her 
family.  Ford  employs  Tom  Carter  to  pursue  the  inquiry  and  in  the  meanwhile  proposes 
to  Hester  and  is  accepted.  As  Tom  Carter  has  failed  to  obtain  tidings  of  Andrews,  Ford 
sends  him  to  Devonshire,  and  he  writes  that  he  has  important  news. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Tom  Carter’s  Mission. 

Tom  Carter  came  back  with  a big  basket  of  fine  trout,  the 
exhibition  of  which  must  have  convinced  our  household,  even 
if  any  one  had  entertained  a doubt  on  the  subject,  of  the  bond 
tides  of  his  expedition.  I am  afraid  he  did  not  speak  the 
truth  when  he  was  asked  where  he  had  caught  the  fish.  He 
represented  that  he  had  been  angling  somewhere  in  the  North 
of  England.  1 

“ But  lor’  bless  you,  sir,”  he  said,  when  I pointed  out  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  statement,  “it  don’t  do  to  be  too  partic’lar 
in  them  cases.  I’d  tell  any  amount  of  lies  to  serve  a friend, 
I would.” 

I had  no  time  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  Tom’s  ethics, 
for  I was  burning  with  impatience  to  hear  his  story. 

I took  him  as  soon  as  possible  into  my  study,  and  closed 
the  double  doors,  requesting  him  to  speak  low  as  a further 
precaution. 

“ Now,  Tom,”  I said,  when  we  had  seated  ourselves,  “ tell 
me  what  you  have  done,  what  you  have  heard,  in  the  minutest 
detail.” 

“ All  right,  sir,"  he  replied,  “ I’ll  fire  away.  I suppose 
you  don’t  care  to  ’ear  about  my  journey  down  ? Just  so. 
I’ll  skip  that.  Well,  I got  to  Amberweli  at  six-fifty  on  the 
hevening  of  the  day  I started,  and  I went  straight  to  the  Red 
Bull— you  know  the  Red  Bull  in  the  ’Igh  Street — quite  so. 
I said  I wanted  a bed  for  a night  or  two,  and  the  landlady — 
you  know  Mrs.  Dewlap  ? fine  woman  she  must  ha’  been  in 
’er  time— she  give  me  the  best  room  she  ’ad  to  spare.  So  I 
'ad  a wash-up  and  a meat-tea,  and  by  that  time  it  was  getting 
dark,  and  so  I thought  I’d  go  into  the  bar-parlour  and  ’ave 
a smoke.  It’s  a rare  place  is  bar-parlours  in  country  towns 
for  picking  up  news ; and  ’ere,  at  the  Red  Bull,  there  was 
plenty  of  folks,  farmers  and  such  like,  to  jaw  with.  I needn’t 
tell  you  ail  we  said  about  the  crops,  and  the  'unting,  and  all 
that.  I’ll  come  to  business.  Well,  I got  at  something  im- 
portant very  soon.” 

“ Yes,”  I said,  as  he  paused  for  a moment,  “ something 
about  that  dreadful  tragedy.” 

“ Lor’  no,  sir,  don’t  you  be  in  too  great  an  ’urry.  You 
don’t  suppose  I begun  a-questioningof  the  folks  about  that  affair 
and  raising  suspicions.  Not  I.  I set  out  with  asking  one  and 
another  where  I could  get  a bit  of  fishing;  that  was  my  game, 
and  that,  I said,  was  what  I’d  come  down  tor.  Well,  would 
you  believe  it,  sir  ? there  was  a rise  to  my  fly  the  very  first 
cast.  I don’t  mean  a trout,  but  the  owner  of  a trout  stream, 


or  part  of  one.  Him  and  me  ’ad  got  very  friendly,  gossiping  ; 
for  I told  him  a lot  of  London  news,  and  says  he,  ‘ Look 
’ere,  if  you  want  some  fishing  I can  give  you  the  best  10  be 
got  in  all  Devonshire’ — he  said  ‘ Devonsheer-r — ’ain’t  it  rum 
’ow  they  rolls  their  r’s  ? We  don’t  ’ave  no  queer  way  o’ 
talking  ’ere  in  London,  do  we  sir  ? ” 

“ Never  mind  that,  Tom,”  I said,  “ pray  get  on.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I will.  Well,  this  ’ere  farmer, 
Mr.  Kinscote,  he  gave  me  leave  to  fish  in  ’is  waters  ; and  I 
made  the  best  of  it,  I tell  you.  Why  I — but  there,  you  don’t 
want  to  ’ear  nothing  about  my  fishing,  so  I’ll  cut  all  that  out, 
though  I did  ’ave  good  sport  most  times,  and  no  mistake ! 
Well,  you  want  to  know  when  I ’eard  something  really 
worth  ’earing  and  what  it  was.” 

“ I do  indeed.” 

“ It  was  in  that  same  bar-parlour  of  the  Red  Bull,  the 
second  night  I was  there.  There  ’appened  to  be  a drop  in 
the  conversation,  and  so,  quite  innercent-like,  I suddenly 
turned  to  a neighbour  and  says  I,  ‘Wasn’t  it  somewhere 
about  ’ere  that  a young  gen’lman  from  Cambridge,  called 
Payne,  committed  suicide  a year  or  two  ago  ? ‘ Oxford,’  says 

my  friend,  correcting  of  me,  ‘ and  his  name  wasn’t  Payne,  but 
Wayne.’  ‘ Oh,’ says  I — as  innercent  as  hever — ‘that’s  it, 
is  it?’  ‘Yes,’  says  he,  ‘there  was  what  they  called  a 
suicide.’  And  with  that  he  casts  a heye  round  the  company 
and  they  all  looked  alike — with  a very  queer  expression  oa 
their  faces.  It  wasn’t  a grin  exactly,  but  a sort  of  a smile, 
as  much  as  to  say,  ‘ I don’t  believe  it.’  ‘ Why,’  says  I, 
‘ wasn’t  it  a suicide  ? ’ ‘ Well,’  says  another,  ‘ some  says  it 

was,  and  some  says  it  wasn’t.’  ‘ But  if  it  wasn’t  a suicide,’ 
says  I,  ‘ what  was  it  ? ’ There  was  no  smiling  this  time,  but 
everybody  looked  very  serious  and  mysterious.  ‘ That’s  more 
nor  I can  tell,’  says  my  neighbour.  ‘ If  you  want  to  know 
about  it  you’d  better  go  and  ask  Dan’l  Wargate.’  ‘ It’s  no 
good  ’is  doing  that,’  says  another  of  the  party,  ‘ Dan’l  Wargate 
won’t  tell  nothing.  Pie’s  as  close  as  wax.  You  won’t  get 
nothing  out  of  him.’  Well,  sir,  there  wasn't  much  more  said 
on  the  subject  that  night  beyond  the  same  thing  over  again. 
But  I’d  made  a move  anyhow.  I’d  got  to  know  that  never 
a soul  in  Amberweli  believed  the  death  of  your  poor  young 
friend  was  a case  of  suicide.” 

This  was  indeed  startling  news,  confirming  as  it  did  the 
impression  that  seemed  to  have  been  made  on  everyone  else 
who  had  heard  of  Herbert’s  death.  That  this  should  be 
the  opinion  on  the  spot  was  in  itself  remarkable.  But  I was 
eager  to  hear  more. 

“ After  that,  sir,”  continued  Tom,  “ I set  to  work  to  find 
out  something  fresh ; and  wherever  I went  it  was  the 
same  story.  No  one  believed  that  Mr.  Wayne  killed 
hisself,  but  no  one  seemed  to  like  to  say  plain  out  who  done 
it.  At  last  I come  across  a party  as  told  me  something  as 
was  a reg'lar  startler,  and  no  mistake  ! He  was  a grocer  in 
the  town,  a Mr.  Bigg,  and  he  said,  across  his  counter  after 
we’d  been  gossiping  a bit  about  the  case,  that  soon  after  the 
inquest  Jabez  Colley  and  Peter  Friend,  Mr.  Wargate  the 
farmer’s  two  men,  were  wonderful  flush  o’  coin.  They  went 
about  the  village  right  and  left,  spending  of  it  in  drink  and 
making  presents  to  gals  and  so  on,  and  everybody  wondered 
where  they  got  it  all  from.  Well,  they  let  it  out  at  last.  And 
who  do  you  think  gave  it  ’em  ? ” 

“ I believe  I can  guess,”  I replied  ; it  but  tell  me  yourself. 
Who  was  it  ? ” 

“ Mr.  John  Gregory,  and  no  one  else.  He  gave  them  a lot 
0’  money,  and  offered  some  to  Mr.  Wargate  hisself,  but  he 
wouldn’t  take  it.” 

“ For  what  purpose  ? ” 

“ For  holding  of  their  tongues.  There  was  a secret  that 
they  knowed  of  as  they  was  all  to  keep  if  they  didn’t  want 
to  get  theirselves  into  gaol.” 

“ Did  you  discover  what  that  secret  was  ? " 

“ Ah  ! there,  sir,  I breaks  down.  The  fellows,  though  they 
told  so  much  of  the  story,  was  careful  to  keep  the  rest  to 
theirselves.  ‘ We  don't  want  to  get  locked  up,’  says  they. 
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I was  grievously  disappointed,  but  I saw  that  Tom  had 
not  yet  finished,  so  I encouraged  him  to  go  on. 

“ I did  all  I could,  sir,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  it 
was  no  use.  Mr.  Bigg,  he  told  me,  confidential,  that  there 
wasn  t no  sort  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Wargate  and  his  men  swore 
alse  at  the  hinquest,  and  might  be  ’ad  up  for  perjury  if 

hat  r eVe l ^ WaS  as  P>a“  a=  a piestaff 

that  Mr.  Gregory  had  been  bribing  of  them  right  and  left.” 

Gregory  had  been  bribing  the  witnesses  at  The  Birches  as 
be,  t b?d  George  Andrews  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Bob 

Of  this  I had  substantial,  if  not  conclusive,  evidence, 
surely  the  meshes  were  closing  around  him.  However  I 
did  not  pause  long  to  indulge  in  these  reflections 

hims^n ^1  a°ked.temPt  ‘°  and  qUestion  Mr‘  WarSate 
“Why,  I didn’t  attempt  to  do  it,  sir,”  replied  Tom,  “at 
least  direct,  so  to  speak  ; but  I laid  myself  out  for  it.  I got 
ishing  very  near  Mr.  Wargate’s  farm,  in  the  hopes  of  coming 
cross  him,  and  one  day  I did.  I was  whipping  the  stream 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  his  place  wh^n  all  of  ^ 
sudden  he  comes  up.  I knowed  him  at  once,  as  he  ’ad  been 
pointed  out  tome.  He’s  a fine  man,  standing  six  foot  in  his 

and  stout’h*  iereabouts’  and  very  broad  across  the  shoulders 
: ut  n lbe  “rives.  rhere  s a merry,  open  sort  o’  look 

in  his  face,  and  altogether  he’s  not  the  sort  o’  party  as  you’d 
suspect  o perjury  or  anything  else  mean  or  shabby/  He 
stopped  a bit,  and  looked  suspicious  like,  and  says  he 
, v °J°U  knT°TT/at  ^is ’ereis  Mr.  Kinscote’s  private  water  ? ’ 

\ es,  says  I,  I do,  guv  ner.  < I suppose,’  says  he,  ‘ you’ve  got 
permission  _ Y ou  suppose  right,’  says  I,  though  it  was  no 
busmess  of  is,  and  I da  liked  to  cheek  him  for  his  impudence 
but  I ■ didn  t want  to  offend  him  of  course,  And  then  I showed 
him  the  bit  of  paper  as  Mr.  Kinscote  gave  me,  and  he  says  it 
was  all  right  and  begs  my  pardon  for  interrupting  of  ^e. 

but  you  see,  he  says,  ‘ we  farmers  and  neighbours  have  to 
pertect  one  another.,  < Right  you  are,  guv’ner,’  says  I, 
there  s no  arm  done.  _ With  that  we  got  quite  friendly7 and 
chatty,  and  you  bet,  sir,  as  it  wasn’t  long  afore  I led  up  to 
the  great  subject.”  p u 

“ And  what  did  Mr.  Wargate  say  ? ” 

“ Say  ? Oh,  sir  ! we’d  better  begin  with  ’ow  he  looked  as 
aoon  as  I.  mentioned  the  suicide  business.  He’s  got  a ’red 
face,  but  it  turned  as  red  again  as  a slice  of  beetroot,  and  he 
frowned  and  glared  at  me  like  anything.  AH  his  civility  was 
diopped  in  a hmstant.  ‘ I know  nothing  about  that,’  says  he 
quite  sharp  and  angry,  ‘and  don’t  care  to  talk  about  it  7 But 
I ve  got  business  to  attend  to.  Good  day,  and  I ’ope  you 

mil  a\e  good  sport.  And  with  that  he  just  turns  on  his  ’eel 
and  takes  is  ’00k.” 

“It  is  very  strange,”  I said.  “Did  you  ascertain,  Tom 
what  sort  of  character  Mr.  Wargate  bears  ?”  ’ 

“ 1 dlcLtbat’  sir,,  and  this _ is  the  rummest  part  of  the  whole 
t nng.  1 here  isn  t a man  in  all  Amberwell  parish  as  is  more 
respected.  1 he  folks  says  he  is  as  honest  and  straightforward 
a fellow  as  ever  stepped ; a man  who— at  least,  so  it  was 
thought— wouldn’t  tell  a lie  to  save  his  life.” 

“Tbenhow>”  1 as!jed,  “can  you  reconcile  that  fact  with 
the  suspicion,  amounting,  it  would  seem,  almost  to  a certainty 
that  he  gave,  and  must  have  known  that  his  men  had  been 
bribed  to  give,  false  evidence  at  the  inquest  ? ” 

“You  may  well  ask  that,  sir,”  replied  Tom;  “but  I can’t 
answer  you.  The  fact  is  rum;  but  there  it  is.  I can' 
account  for  it.  1 

“ Well,  Tom,’  I inquired,  “have  you  anything  else  to  tell 
tne  . Did  you  question  any  other  person  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir  ; one  more.  Mrs.  Martha  Wilde,  the  woman  as 
1 .'-a  to  come  up  fiom  Amberwell  of  a day  to  wait  on  you 

i;  ^l  Vkat  did  she  say  ? ’’  I eagerly  asked. 

‘‘ /Jr  dldfi1,t  mUClV  She  &asPed>  and  stared,  and 
stuttered  rather  than  spoke.  At  the  very  mention  of  Mr. 

u ayne,  she  seemed  as  though  she  was  going  to  ’ave  a fit. 
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‘Don’t  speak  of  him— don’t  speak  of  him,’  says  she,  in  a 

t flur*;Iikn0W  nothiuff  about  k— nothing,’ and  she 

takes  herself  off  sharper  even  than  Mr.  Wargate.  And  when- 
ever  I met  her  in  the  village  arter  that  she  looked  as  scared 
as  ^rabbit  and  run  away  from  me.  There  was  no  getting  at 

Tom  made  a long  pause  here,  so  I asked  him  if  he  had 
anything  more  to  say. 

“ No,  sir,”  he  replied,  “ that’s  about  all,  and  though  we’va 
come  to  nothing  certain,  I think  we  are  pretty  well  on  th? 
way  to  it  ; don’t  you  ? 

“Yes,  I think  so,”  1 said.  « You  have  done  me  good  ser- 
vice,  lorn  Your  information  is  most  valuable  ; but  it  must 
be  followed  up  I must  reflect  upon  it  and  consider  what 

Mr  rwZSh?U  d ' h V5  evldent  from  what  you  say  that 
Mr.  Wargate  and  his  men  know  this  secret.  They  must  and 
shall  reveal  it.”  J 

truth  at  last‘d  t0  ^ ^ ^ T°m’  “ We’1]  Set  at 

And  so  our  colloquy  ended. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

News  of  George  Andrews. 

It  is  obviously  needless  for  me  to  comment  upon  the  in 
formation  given  to  me  by  Tom  Carter,  or  to  point  out  the 
inference  that  I drew  from  it.  It  seemed  now  that  I was  on 
the  very  brink  of  discovery,  and  very  little  consideration  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
I must  myself  go  down  to  Devonshire  and  force  Mr.  Wargate 
to  disclose  the  truth.  I was  beginning  to  see  how  I could 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  him  to  this  end,  and  I was  resolved 
to  use  my  power. 

Go  to  Devonshire  ? Yes,  I must  do  that-sooner  or  later. 
1 ct  what  excuse  could  I make  for  leaving  London  ? How 
avert  the  suspicions  of  John  Gregory,  who  would  be  sure  to 
hear  of  my  intended  departure,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
fi ust rate  my  efforts  ? I could  not  have  resort  to  a lie,  easily 
as  falsehood  seemed  to  come  to  him,  and  even  to  that  otherwise 
honest  Tom  Carter.  c 

Then  how  was  I to  leave  my  beloved  Hester?  We  met 
every  day  and  were  nearly  all  day  long  in  each  othe/s 
society  We  had  a thousand  things  to  think  of  and  talk 

foreach  oTher  mtcrcbanSIn£  assurances  of  our  undying  love 

a/  SOunt^ed  ber  *°  sce  bow  sbe  would  take  the  prospect  of  my 

“ I wonder,  love,  what  you  would  say,”  I suggested  “ if  T 
were  to  run  away  from  you  for  a few  days,  just  to  attend  to  a 
little  private  business  of  my  own.” 

“ Oh,  Oscar,”  exclaimed  Hester,  with  a look  of  alarm  in  her 
dear  eyes,  “ you  would  not  leave  me  ? I could  not  bear  to 
part  with  you  even  for  a single  day.” 

“Not  even  if  it  were  greatly  to  my  interest  to  do  so  ? ” I 

of  mind  ?”If  ^ Were  necessary  to  my  happiness  and  my  peace 

tl/iYeS/’rre?iednHeSter’  ‘‘u0f  Course’.if  ^ were  so  serious  as 
at.  But,  dear  Oscar,  is  there  anything  serious  the  matter  ? 

How  pale  and  careworn  you  look  ! I am  sure  you  must  have 
some  great  trouble  on  your  mind.  Can  you  not  trust  me  with 
your  secret  ? I promise  you  that  I will  not  say  a word  to  arv 
one  about  it.  * 

“ No,  darling,”  I replied  ;“  it  is  you  who  still  must  trust 
1 Ve’  -Gave  patience  and  wait.  The  time  will  come  when  you 
shall  know  all,  but  111  the  meanwhile  I must  be  silent,  even  to 
you.  ’ 

“ It— it  is  nothing,”  Hester  suggested,  with  nervous  hesita- 
tion,  nothing  likely  to  interfere  with  our — our  marriage  ? ” 

woid  of  thai” ' r’  ,0Ve'”  1 rcplied-  “ 1 »y 

danier?”Sit  anything  that  ma^  threaten  you  with  any 
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« Not  in  the  slightest,”  I said.  “ It  solely  concerns  other 

PC°  That  is  enough  for  me,"  said  my  beloved  girl.  “ I will 

“l/ow  predoul  df Sth°s  made  her  to  me ! Could  anything 
be  moreP calculated  to  excite  a woman  s curiosity  than  my 
mvsterious  language,  or  provoke  her  to  reproach  me  with 
want  of  confidence  ? And  yet  she  gave  me  her  entire  truot. 

What  a wife  I should  have!  . , , ~ „ 

So  I determined  to  go  to  Devonshire,  accompanied  by  Tom 
Carter.  1 would  make  no  excuse.  I would  simply  assert  my 
rDht  to  do  as  I pleased  and  go  where  I liked.  I would  tell 
niv  family  that  private  business  called  me  away  for  a few 
Says  I would  give  them  such  short  notice  that  there  would 
be^no*  time  for  them  to  inform  Gregory  of  my  intended  depar- 
ture  and  would  proceed  at  once  to  Amberwell. 

I had  actually  packed  up  a travelling  bag  by  way  of  pre- 
paration, when  I was  suddenly  arrested  by  a surprising  com- 
rn  uni  cation  It  was  a letter,  the  envelope  a common  and 

dirtv  one  on  which  my  name  and  address  had  been  written 
evidently  by  a very  illiterate  person,  and  the  postmark  had 
been  stamped  at  an  office  in  the  Commercial  Road. 
b I tore  it  open  with  burning  expectation,  and  I was  not 

’^The’envelope  contained  a scrap  of  paper,  on  which  I read 

these  few  words : — . ,, 

“ Come  here  quick;  I know  where  George  Andrews  is. 

It  was  not  signed,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 

writer  was  Mrs.  Bob.  _ , , 

Of  course,  I summoned  Tom  Carter  at  once.  I showc 

him  the  note,  and  said : „ „ . , 

“ Tom,  you  must  go  down  to  the  1 Golden  Ring  immediately. 
When  you  find  out  George  Andrews’  address,  as  I hope  you 
will,  Xn  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  then  we  wtll  dec.de 

youdaree,'sir,”  replied  Tom  ; “ I won't  lose  no  time." 
Nor  did  he.  He  was  absent  only  some  two  or  three  hours,  an 
when  he  returned,  I could  see  by  the  beaming  look  in  his 

face  that  he  had  brought  good  news 

“ It’s  all  right,  sir,”  he  said.  “ When  I got  down  to  Little 
Silk  Street,  I ’adn’t  even  to  go  into  the  ‘ Golden  Ring,  and 
drink  their  beastly  beer.  For  there,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Commercial  Road,  was  Mrs.  Bob,  prowling  about  as  though 
on  the  look  out  for  someone.  ‘ I’ve  got  it  at  last,  says  she, 

• 1 knowed  as  my  ’usband  ’ad  a letter  from  George  Andrew 
the  other  day.  Of  course,  he  kep’  it  quiet-he  never  tells  me 
nothink— he  don’t  treat  me  like  a wife— but  I vowed  I d be 
even  with  him.  So  what  does  I do  but,  last  night  when  he 
come  ’ome  drunk  and  fell  down  insensible  on  the  bed,  I just 
picks  ’ is  pocket  and  there,  lo  and  be’old,  was  the  letter  he 
got  from  George  Andrews.  There  wasn  t much  m it,  but 
copied  it  out.’  With  that  she  gives  me  this  bit  of  paper,  and 
it’s  worth  something,  as  you  11  see,  sir. 

I took  the  paper  with  a trembling  hand,  and  read  as  follows. 

» Royal  Hotel,  Oban,  N.B. 

" De"  ?m£rrr;  I can’t  send  you  anything  by  this  post,  but  will  in  a few  days 
when  I get  the  money  I expect  from  Mr.  G„  so  you  will  be  sure  to  have  it 
and  must  still  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  say  nothing  to  Mr.  . y “ ’ 

from  what  you  say,  that  he  is  likely  to  come  again.  I shall  be  staying 
here  with  my  governor,  Lord  Farnley.  for  about  a week,  and  then  we  go 
on  to  his  shooting  box  in  the  Highlands.  So  no  more  from  yours.  ^ 

Was  it  possible  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  precious  note, 
or  to  hesitate  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  upon  it 

“Tom,”  said  I,  “you  must  be  off  by  this  night  small  to 
Scotland.  What  you  have  to  do  simply  speaks  for  itselt. 
How  you  are  to  deal  with  George  Andrews  is  a matter  which 
I leave  entirely  to  your  great  discretion.  But  you  have  now 
a solid  basis  of  information  to  work  upon,  and  it  you  use  it 
dexterously  you  may  extract  some  important  admission  from 
Andrews,  and  even  compel  him  to  speak  the  whole  trut  u 
“ I’ll  have  a try  at  it,  anyhow,  sir,  replied  (Tom,  an^  I 
think  we  are  getting  pretty  near  the  facts  now.  ’ 

It  was  not  with  any  extreme  impatience  that  I at  hrst 


awaited  my  faithful  messenger’s  return.  I calculated  that  it 
would  not  be  very  long  before  I should  hear  from  lnm.  1 
would  arrive  at  Oban  on  the  following  day ; another  mu 
elaDse  before  he  could  interview  George  Andrews,  ana 
perhaps  a day  or  two  more  must  pass  before  hecould  persuade 
or  coerce  him  into  making  some  confession. 

So  I told  myself  that  I must  give  him  time,  and  did  all  I 

could  to  dismiss  the  matter  from  my  mind.  T need 

Nor  was  I without  objects  to  engross  my  attention.  _ I need 
not  say  how  the  dear  society  of  my  darling  occupied  111c. 
Her  conversation  was  an  effectual  and  delightful  distraction, 
and  I might  have  forgotten  all  about  Tom  Carter  and  George 

Andrews,  but  for  one  circumstance#  . * 

The  danger  to  my  sister  had  at  last  reached  its  gra\  cst  an 

most  threatening  stage.  qup  r om- 

it was  my  mother  who  made  me  aware  of  it.  She  came 
into  my  Sy  one  morning,  carefully  closed  the  door  and 
seatedVself  before  me.  By  the  expression  of  her  face 
crave  and  anxious,  yet  calm  and  resolute,  I could  see  that 
she  had  some  more  than  ordinarily  important  communication 
to  make,  and  I was  not  slow  in  guessing  the  nature  of  it. 

So,  though  deeply  pained  and  alarmed,  I was  not  surpri^ 

t0  u Oscar, ri  have  something  to  tell  you  I knowit  wUl  vex  you^ 
but  it  must  be  told.  Our  dear  Amy  has  accepted  an  offer  ol 

marriage  from  Mr.  Gregory.  asked 

“ With  your  consent,  mother,  and  my  father  s ? I askea, 

with  difficulty  restraining  my  anger  and  disgust. 

“ With  our  loving  and  free  consent,  replied  my  mother, 

qU“eMother ! ” I cried.  “ This  must  not  be.  I have  told  you, 

I have  warned  you,  how  great  would  be  the  disaster  if  any 
uch  coInectTon  w^re  to  be  formed  between  our  Amy  and 
that  man.  If  you  and  my  father  have  given  your  consent, 

that  consent  must  be  withdrawn.” 

“Oh,  Oscar,”  exclaimed  my  mother.  Surmy  jou  are 

unreasonable — why,  that  is  impossib  e. 

“ Why  impossible?  ” . . „ 

“Remember,  Oscar,  Amy,  though  not  of  full  age,  is  a 
woman,  who  knows  her  own  mmd,  and  has  her  own  wi  L 
She  shares  with  you  a certain  resolute  temperament,  which, 
in  persons  less  sensible  than  either  of  you,  might  be  called 
obstinacy.  She  has  accepted  Mr.  Gregory  s offer  deliberately, 
she  has  ^given  her  word  to  him,  and  she  will  not  break  her 
pledge  for  us  or  for  you.  My  own  belief  is  that  she  has 
chosen  wisely,  and  I am  sure  that  she  will  not  repent  her 

Ch“I  am  certain  that  she  will  repent  it,”  I retorted.  “ She 
will  in  any  case  regret  the  folly  with  which  s.ie  has  blinded 
herself  to  this  man’s  true  character ; she  will  pay  m grief  a 
suffering  for  the  rashness  with  which  she  gave  her  hand  to 
him— iff  indeed,  it  should  ever  come  to  that ; but  it  wi  no  . 

“ What  is  to  prevent  it  ? ” asked  Mrs.  r ord. 
Pir<~nm«?tances.”  I replied.  “\ou  will  fi 


- Circumstances,”  I replied.  “ You  will  find  him  out  in 
time  and  you  may  not  have  long  to  wait. 

^Heavens,  Oscar!”  exclaimed  my  mother  “ At  what 
dreadful  possibility  do  you  hint?  What  has  Mr.  Gregory 
done  thafyou  should  regard  the  prospect  of  this  marriage 

with  so  much  terror  ? ” . 

“That  I cannot  tell  you,  mother.  It  is  my  secret  at 
present.  But,  believe  me,  I have  reasons— strong,  serious 
reasons-for  my  opposition  to  this  engagement ; reasons 
Xch  I cannot  poslbly  explain  to  yon,  but  whtch  wall  sooner 
or  later  become  apparent.  If  Amy  is  to  marry  John  Gregoiy, 
let  me  at  least  implore  you  to  delay  the  marriage.  For -Go  s 
sake,  let  it  not  be  soon ! Give  me  time— if  only  a little  time 
—and  then  you  will  see  the  motives  of  my  warning. 

“ As  for  that,”  replied  my  mother,  “ you  have  no  cause  for 
fear.  The  marriage  cannot  take  place  for  many  mont  as. 
For  reasons  of  her  own,  Amy  has  made  that  a condition 

This  assurance  eased  my  mind  somewhat.  I did  not 
require  months,  but  weeks-perhaps  only 

mv  exposure  of  John  Gregory  s villany.  E\en  at  that  \cry 
moment  Tom  Carter  might  have  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and 
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forced  George  Andrews  to  confess,  or,  at  least,  make  such 
admissions  as  would  bring  me  nearer  to  the  truth. 

So  as  time  passed  I began  to  grow  impatient  of  my 
messenger’s  silence.  A week  had  elapsed  from  the  day  of 
his  departure,  and  still  I heard  no  news  of  him.  What  could 
have  happened  ? Was  it  possible  that  Gregory  had  got  wind 
j)f  his  journey,  and  had  interrupted,  or  tampered  with,  or 
baffled  him  ? 

At  last  a letter  from  him  arrived.  I recognised  his  hand 
at  once,  and  the  Oban  postmark  was  on  the  cover. 

I took  it  with  me  to  my  study  and  locked  myself  in.  Then 
I tore  open  the  envelope,  throwing  it  aside,  after  having 
snatched  out  the  letter.  The  first  glance  showed  me  that  the 
communication  was  comparatively  lengthy,  and  the  very  first 
lines  filled  me  with  amazement. 

“ Honoured  Sir — " wrote  Tom — " I have  got  at  the  truth  at  last.  I 
have  seen  George  Andrews,  and  he  has  told  me  the  whole  story.  Oh ! Sir, 
we  was  all  wrong.  It  was  a case  of  suicide  after  all.  The  evidence  at 
the  inquest  was  quite  correct.  Don’t  you  believe  nothing  else,  whatever 
you  hear;  but  take  my  advice  and  drop  the  whole  thing.  It  will  be  best 
for  you,  and  best  for  everybody.  I can’t  explain  how  this  is.  I could  if  I 
saw  you.  But  oh  ! dear  and  honoured  Sir,  how  am  I to  tell  you  what  I 
have  got  to  say  next  ? I shall  never  see  you  again — you,  as  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,  and  who  I have  always  looked  on,  in  a respectful  way,  as  a 
sort  of  friend.  Yes,  honoured  Sir,  I must  leave  your  service,  and  it  is  no 
good  your  going  after  me,  as  I am  off  to-night  with  George  Andrews  and 
his  master  in  his  lordship’s  yacht,  for  he  have  changed  his  mind  and  is 
going  to  make  a long  voyage.  How  sorry  I am  to  tell  you  this ! But  it 
must  be — it  can’t  be  helped.  So  good-bye,  dear  and  honoured  Sir,  and 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you  from  all  evil.  That  is  the  prayer  of  your  still 
faithful  servant, 

“ Thomas  Carter." 

I dropped  the  letter  astounded,  dazed,  almost  bereft  of 
sense.  Then,  when  I had  partly  recovered  my  faculties,  I 
reflected,  and  rushed  to  a conclusion  at  once.  Tom  Carter — 
the  man  I had  believed  to  be  so  honest,  so  true — had  been  got 
at  by  that  crafty  villain.  He  who  had  bribed  so  many  others 
had  bribed  him.  Tom  Carter  had  sold  me  and  himself — for 
money. 

But  no,  no ! Let  me  not  form  so  harsh,  so  cruel  a 
judgment.  Let  me  read  his  letter  once  more  before  con- 
demning him.  I examined  it  again,  and  then  I saw  that 
there  was  a postscript  which  I had  overlooked.  It  was  as 
follows  . 

"P.S. — Honoured  Sir, — You  gave  me  a deal  more  money  than  I wanted. 
So  I just  sends  you  back  what  I haven't  spent,  taking  the  liberty  to  keep 
a week’s  wages,  which  I think  you  won’t  object  to." 

Then,  seizing  the  envelope  I had  cast  aside,  I found  it  to 
contain  the  money  which  had  been  returned  by  this  honest 
fellow. 

No,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  taken  a bribe  from 
John  Gregory  1 

(To  It  ccniimud.) 


LITERATURE  AND  SCRAPS  OF  MUTTON. 

A person  had  sold  Lord  Kenyon  a cottage  at  Richmond, 
and,  going  down  there  afterwards,  wished  to  take  a view  of 
the  premises.  An  old  housekeeper  admitted  him.  On  the 
table  he  saw  three  books — the  Bible,  Epictetus,  and  the 
“ Whole  Duty  of  Man.”  “ Does  my  lord  read  this  ? ” said 
the  gentleman,  taking  up  the  Bible.  “ No,”  said  the  woman, 
“ he’s  always  poring  over  the  little  book  ” (pointing  to  Epic- 
tetus); “I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  My  lady  reads  the  two 
others.  They  come  down  here  on  a Saturday  evening  with 
a leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton.  This  serves  them  the  Sunday, 
and  they  leave  me  the  remains.”  A Chief  Justice  of  England 
thus  simple  in  his  taste  and  habits  is  at  least  a curiosity. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.’’  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps). — 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cbeapside,  Loudon.  Estab.  1780. 


OFFICES  AND  THEIR  OCCUPANTS. 

Effeminacy  has  from  time  immemorial  been  recognized 
as  the  very  worst  danger  that  can  threaten  both  the  social 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  any  community,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  is  not  another  evil  always  so  ready  to  assert 
itself  or  which  demands  such  careful  watching  and  such 
determined  resolution  to  suppress. 

There  are,  however,  proper  limits  to  everything,  and  the 
plea  of  discountenancing  effeminacy  is  hardly  an  adequate 
reason  why,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  the  commercial  as 
well  as  the  professional  businesses  of  the  country  should  be 
carried  on,  as  they  almost  invariably  are  (especially  in  the 
great  metropolis),  amid  surroundings  which  are  nothing  if  not 
gloomy  and  depressing  in  the  extreme. 

Work  would  be  performed  none  the  worse  if  a little  comfort 
and  cheerfulness  were  permitted  to  find  a place  within  the 
office  precincts.  A little  ease  might  be  introduced,  and  the 
usually  irksome  duties  would  be  carried  out  none  the  worse 
and  none  the  less  correctly.  The  uncarpeted  floor  which  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  introduced  to  water  and  the  scrubbing  brush, 
the  bare  and  grimy  walls,  the  blackened  ceilings,  cannot  be 
accessories  to  business.  Still  less  so  the  utterly  inadequate 
supply  of  window  space  which  is  usually  so  painfully  manifest. 
This  latter  is  especially  harmful  and  objectionable,  for 
not  only  is  all  proper  ventilation  prevented,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  scarce  and  uncleaned  panes  do  not  permit 
enough  light  to  enter  in  to  allow  work  to  be  done  even 
throughout  the  average  London  day  without  the  baneful 
assistance  of  artificial  light  which,  besides  painfully  straining 
the  eyesight,  stifles  most  effectually  what  little  fresh  air  there 
may  be  in  an  office. 

The  prevalent,  but  surely  erroneous,  idea  among  employers 
seems  to  be  that  the  introduction  of  any  indulgence,  besides 
incurring  unnecessary  expenditure  of  capital,  can  only  result 
in  their  work  being  neglected.  Business  could  find  no 
possible  hindrance  in  a little  cleanliness  and  the  presence 
of  some  comfortable  furniture ; and  clerks  surrounded  by  a 
whiff  of  homeliness  and  refinement  would  no  longer  experience 
that  dislike  which  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  so  very 
natural  at  being  boxed  up  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
within  the  confines  of  four  stuffy  walls.  And  to  this  the 
obvious  consequence  would  be  increased  satisfaction  and 
mutual  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  general  rejection  of  all  adornment  and  brightness  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  counting-house.  Although  their 
numbers  are  happily  decreasing,  still  the  majority  of  City  men 
(that  is  to  say,  the  employers  and  managers  themselves)  spend 
the  greater  portion  of  their  day  voluntarily  in  rooms  so  bare 
and  not  infrequently  small  that  they  would  be  fearfully 
ashamed  to  see  them  within  their  own  luxurious  suburban 
mansions.  Their  study  at  home  is  as  often  as  not  a regular 
little  paradise — a dream  of  all  that  is  charming  and  pleasant, 
while  in  the  City  their  room  marked  “ private  ” is  as  unbeautiful 
as  a country  barn.  They  seem  not  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  room  where  in  all  probability  the  greater 
portion  of  their  day,  if  not  their  lives,  is  to  be  passed  in,  deserves 
at  least  as  much  attention  as  an  apartment  in  which  they,  at  the 
most,  spend  an  odd  hour  after  dinner.  There  is  an  unaccountable 
feeling  which  would  almost  appear  to  be  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come, that  anything  that  is  not  actually  a necessity  mars  the 
correct  and  business-like  aspect  of  their  offices. 

It  is,  however,  grateful  and  comforting  to  note  that  the 
Americans — and  there  are  no  more  successful  or  smarter  men 
on  earth,  mark  you ! — are  not  so  weakly  pedantic.  Their 
offices  are,  as  a general  rule,  models  of  what  such  places 
should  and  can  be,  and  this  good  example  is,  fortunately, 
but  oh,  how  slowly  ! having  a beneficial,  and  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped,  lasting  effect  over  here. 

Very  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  a step  is  being  taken 
in  the  right  direction,  and  before  another  ten  years  have  passed 
away,  office  life  over  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  have 
assumed  a far  less  forbidding  aspect.  W.  A.  W. 
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Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women" 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home -interest . 


(At  Lady  Velvet's.) 

Lady  Velvel  : I have  some  sweets  for  you,  Mrs.  Armful, 
which  I want  you  to  give  to  little  Rachel,  with  my  love.  Are 
they  not  lovely-looking  sweeties  ? 

’ Mrs  Armful:  They  are  indeed.  Why,  they  are  made  by 
Fry.  I did  not  know  they  went  in  for  such  elaborate  sorts  as 

these. 

Lady  Velvel:  Oh,  yes;  they  make  a large  quantity  of 
Chocolate  Creams,  Nougat,  Nougatine,  Bon-bons,  and  ever 
so  many  more  kinds.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  have  gone 
in  for  the  manufacture  of  fancy  sweets  to  a very  large  extent ; 
and,  as  everything  this  firm  makes  is  guaranteed  thoroughly 
pure,  they  naturally  have  an  enormous  sale. 

Mrs.  Armful:  The  name  of  Fry,  in  connection  with  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  is  a household  word.  The  firm  is  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  established  in  England,  and,  certainly,  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  famous.  They  have  obtained  no 
less  than  sixty  prize  medals,  and  hold  appointments  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

MissTabinet:  Not  long  ago,  when  I was  staying  in 
Bristol,  I had  the  privilege  of  going  over  the  celebrated 
factories  with  some  friends ; and  vastly  interested  I was  with 
all  I saw,  from  the  making  of  cocoa,  to  the  making  of  card 
boxes.  One  thinks  little  of  the  hundred  and  one  things  to  be 
done  before  the  pretty  boxes  of  sweets  are  offered  to  the 
public,  unless  one  has  actually  seen  the  entire  process.  Girls 
are  usually  employed  in  the  box  making  department,  and 
very  happy  and  contented  they  all  looked  as  they  worked 
away,  converting  plain  bits  of  cardboard  into  beautiful  boxes, 
and  ornamenting  the  white  with  the  pretty  gold  letters  this 
firm  are  so  fond  of  using. 

Lady  Velvel  : I have  been  told  that  Messrs.  Fry  make  a 
great  deal  of  their  own  machinery.  Is  this  a fact  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  : Oh,  yes.  They  have  steam  saw  mills, 
fitted  with  all  sorts  of  contrivances.  It  would  take  a better 
memory  than  mine  to  remember  all  the  wonderful  things  I 
saw  and  heard  on  that  memorable  day. 

Lady  Velvel:  I think  this  pure  concentrated  cocoa  is 
simply  delicious,  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  nutritious 
and  easily  digested  by  the  most  delicate  persons.  To  those 
who  are  fond  of  a Vanilla  flavouring,  let  them  try  the  Ceylon 
chocolate,  and  I think  they  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
it  is  a perfect  drink. 

Mrs.  Armful:  How  fashionable  it  seems  to  be  for  people 
to  have  their  houses  painted  in  the  autumn  instead  of  the 


spring.  Years  ago  no  one  thought  of  house  cleaning  at  this 
time  of  year.  All  the  big  firms  are  so  busy  and  work  so 
plentiful  that  surely  trade  must  be  looking  up.  One  very 
large  firm  told  me  the  other  day  that  they  have  so  many 
orders  to  execute  that  they  cannot  find  enough  workmen  to 
carry  them  out ; all  the  regular  hands  are  engaged  for  three 
or  four  houses  deep,  and  have  to  portion  themselves  out  to 
the  best  advantage  so  as  to  keep  everyone  in  a good  temper. 
They  say  that  for  many  years  they  have  never  been  so 
driven.  Everyone  seems  to  be  making  their  arrange- 
ments to  return  to  England,  and  everyone  seems  to  be  going 
in  for  a general  clean  up  of  their  premises. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I expect  the  cholera  scare  has  made  a large 
number  of  people  decide  to  remain  in  their  own  country  for 
the  winter,  and  hence  this  attack  of  house  cleaning. 

Lady  Velvel  : I hope  we  shall  have  a nice  winter  sea- 
son. There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not.  I always 
think  English  people  show  a great  amount  of  disrespect  to 
their  own  country  by  persistently  rushing  off  to  foreign  towns. 
There  are  lots  of  nice  places  in  our  own  country  that  are  fifty 
times  more  healthy  than  the  foreign  ones,  and  why  we  cannot 
spend  our  money  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  little  island  I don’t 
know.  It  seems  as  if  hitherto  all  the  rich  folk  spent  their 
money  abroad,  leaving  England  to  be  the  receptacle  for  all  the 
poor  and  needy — to  use  no  stronger  term — from  foreign  climes. 
I call  it  a shame  for  our  country  to  be  the  refuge  for  the  desti- 
tute members  of  other  countries.  There  is  no  room  for  them, 
and  they  only  bring  more  misery,  sickness,  and  dirt  to  our 
own  already  suffering  poor. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Ah  ! my  dear,  you  may  well  say  so,  and  if 
you  knew  as  much  about  it  as  I do  you  would  think  the 
shame  still  greater.  Go  down  to  the  East  End,  or  in  any  of 
the  poor  parts  of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  any  of 
our  big  manufacturing  or  sea -port  towns,  and  see  the  amount 
of  foreign  misery,  dirt,  and  wretchedness  you  will  meet  with. 
It  is  appalling  and  makes  the  stoutest  and  bravest  hearts 
among  us  tremble  for  the  future  of  England  if  a stop  cannot 
be  put  to  the  constant  landing  of  these  poor  outcasts  from 
other  countries.  It  is  horrible  to  see  the  interior  of  some  of 
the  lowest  slums  in  our  very  midst.  To  see  the  poor  helpless 
babe  born  in  a den  of  filth  and  disease,  brought  up  in  it,  and 
finally  to  die  in  it.  How  many  thousands  there  are  who 
never  know  a gleam  of  real  comfort  and  pleasure,  from 
the  hour  they  are  born  to  the  hour  they  die  ! What  is  life  to 
such  ? A mockery.  And  we  who  look  on  and  do  cur  little 
best  to  help,  wonder  why  such  people  are  born  at  all. 

Miss  Tabinet  : It  makes  me  wretched  to  see  such  homes. 
I daresay  it  is  not  very  Christianlike,  but  I simply  cannot  go 
among  such  people  ; they  appear  to  me  to  be  so  utterly  and 
entirely  hopeless.  No  amount  of  money,  no  amount  of  work, 
seems  to  make  them  rise  one  inch  from  the  depth  to  w'hich 
they  are  born.  There  are  so  many  of  them.  If  all  the  rich 
people  in  England  clubbed  together  to  better  the  condition 
of  their  poorer  neighbours,  I fear  even  then  the  misery  is  too 
vast  ever  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated.  The  victims  seem 
too  listless  to  take  one  step  to  help  themselves  forward  ; they 
will  not  try  to  rise  from  their  state  of  degradation.  It  is  such 
uphill  and  thankless  work  to  try  and  pull  them  out  of  the 
mire.  I honestly  applaud  every  man  and  woman  who  labours 
in  the  thankless  cause  of  trying  to  raise  the  submerged  tenth 
to  a proper  feeling  of  decency,  cleanliness,  and  industry,  but  I 
shall  never  join  the  ranks  of  that  worthy  army  of  workers. 
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Lady  Velvel:  I honestly  wish  the  authorities  would 
make  some  arrangement  to  prevent  meat  vendors  from 
conveying  meat  about  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
one  of  the  objectionable  sights  in  London  to  see  a large  open 
cart  filled  with  great  joints  of  raw  meat,  huddled  together  and 
barely  covered  with  a dirty-looking  bit  of  cloth.  The  legs 
of  the  poor  dead  beasts  protrude  on  one  side  and  the  head 
on  another,  while  frequently  blood  may  be  seen  dropping  from 
the  carcase.  I always  turn  my  head  away  as  soon  as  I catch 
sight  of  one  of  these  carts,  as  it  gives  me  a feeling  of  sickness 
and  turns  me  against  my  food  for  days  afterwards.  Last 
week  in  Piccadilly  my  carriage  was  obliged  to  stop,  in  conse- 
quence of  a slight  block,  and  just  in  front  of  me  was  one  of 
these  horrid  meat  carts  filled  with  dead  bullocks.  Cannot  the 
transit  of  such  provisions  be  made  in  the  early  morning  or 
else  at  night  ? 

Mrs.  Armful  : I wish  it  could.  It  is  a repugnant  sight,  and 
one  that  I think  every  one  must  object  to.  Well,  I must  be 
getting  home  now.  Henry  always  wonders  what  we  can  find 
to  talk  about.  He  says  he  thinks  we  must  talk  a great  deal 
of  scandal,  but  I assure  him  that  we  never  do,  as  we  one  and 
all  object  to  it.  Good-bye — so  glad  you  are  home  again. 
Your  home  looks  lovely.  I do  envy  you  some  of  your  pretty 
things,  you  lucky  young  woman  I 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

J.  Zandee  (Suffolk). — Spanish  ladies  dress  very  much  in  the  same  style  as 
their  English  sisters.  As  you  are  so  Spanish  looking,  and  speak  the 
language  so  well,  we  should  imagine  you  would  look  your  nationality 
without  trying  to  dress  in  the  real  Spanish  costume.  Still  you  might  wear 
a modified  sort  of  edition,  and  have  your  frock  made  with  Zouave  bodices. 
These  are  very  fashionable,  too,  just  at  present ; some  of  them  are  ex- 
quisitely embroidered,  and  could  be  worn  over  a variety  of  skirts.  Or, 
you  could  have  a fine  black  serge,  and  edge  the  Zouave  with  good  sequins 
or  a neat  little  pattern  of  gold  and  red  braid.  Do  your  hair  in  a coil,  and 
wear  a large  comb.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  get  a book  of  Spanish 
costumes  and  pick  out  ideas ; you  ought  by  this  means  to  be  able  to  get 
some  really  pretty  effects.  Wear  your  hair  parted  down  the  centre,  and  a 
small  fringe,  done  in  tiny  curls,  over  the  forehead. 

Young  Wife  (Windsor)  asks  us  where  she  can  obtain  lessons  in  knitted 
lace  trimming,  and  whether  she  would  be  able  to  sell  the  work  if  well  done. 
We  cannot  tell  where  you  would  be  likely  to  get  lessons,  unless  possibly 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Working  Ladies’  Guild  (251)  could  give  you  a 
course.  Nor  do  we  think  there  is  a large  sale  for  such  work.  Still,  there 
are  some  people  who  like  it,  as  we  have  had  several  inquirers  asking  for 
addresses  where  the  work  can  be  bought.  We  have  sent  off  only  this 
week  fourteen  or  fifteen  patterns  and  the  addresses  of  the  makers.  One 
lady  in  Ireland  writes  us  a letter  of  thanks  for  our  trouble  and  says 
that  she  has  a great  liking  for  the  lace  as  it  wears  so  well.  Possibly 
there  are  more  people  in  the  world  of  the  same  opinion  as  our  many 
correspondents,  who  would  be  glad  to  buy  such  work,  so  there  would  be 
certainly  no  harm  in  learning  how  to  make  it.  When  done  we  should 
advise  you  to  advertise  it  in  our  small  advertisement  column ; there  is 
nothing  like  making  your  wares  known.  Advertisement  is  the  medium  for 
everything  nowadays.  When  you  are  able  to  do  the  work  well,  we  will 
put  your  name  and  address  on  our  books,  and  if  we  get  any  inquiries  for 
the  work  in  the  future  we  will  forward  it  to  anyone  who  may  be  in  want 
of  such  trimming. 

W.  M.  J.  (Mortlake)  asks  for  the  address  of  the  firm  where  Mrs.  Armful 
bought  her  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  mentioned  in  No.  19,  as  she  has 
never  heard  of  the  machine  or  seen  it  advertised.  All  we  can  tell  you 
about  it  is  that  the  makers  are  an  American  firm.  Mrs.  Armful  bought 
her  machine  of  Mr.  H.  Webster,  442,  Harrow  Road.  Whether  this  is  the 
only  agency  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  machine  cost  £4  4s.  Possibly, 
if  you  write  to  Mr.  Webster  he  will  send  you  particulars.  It  is  four 

ears  since  Mrs.  Armful  bought  hers,  and  she  has  never  once  regretted 

er  purchase. 

Orphan  (Kilmarnock). — Mourning  is  not  worn  nearly  so  long  as  it  used 
to  be,  and,  in  many  cases,  crape  is  not  worn  at  all.  It  just  depends  on 
whether  the  wearer  likes  it  or  not.  Some  people  prefer  to  cover  them- 
selves up  with  crape,  as  they  consider  it  shows  a greater  respect  for  the 
relations  they  have  lost.  Others  think  it  no  disrespect  to  wear  black  only, 
with  no  crape  at  all.  In  any  case  one  year  is  quite  long  enough  to  wear 
mourning  for  a parent.  Heavy  mourning  is  not  pretty,  and  most  de- 
pressing wear,  besides  being  very  extravagant,  as  it  requires  to  be 
absolutely  fresh  for  it  to  look  at  all  nice.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  one 
such  an  utterly  poverty-stricken  appearance  as  crape  after  it  has  become 
at  all  shabby.  * 


Ardeni  (Woking). — What  can  you  do  to  earn  a good  living?  The 
question  is  a large  one,  and  the  answer  to  it  must  of  necessity  be  still 
larger.  You  seem  to  be  so  very  vague  in  your  ideas.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  for  regret  that  you  have  any  income  at  all,  as  it  appears  to  deter 
you  from  making  an  energetic  plunge  into  any  kind  of  work.  Writing  is  a 
very  uphill  sort  of  game,  and  judging  from  the  tone  of  your  letter  we 
should  imagine  you  had  not  sufficient  of  the  plodding  instinct  to  make  a 
successful  writer.  Still,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying.  Write  a few 
short  stories  and  send  them  to  various  papers  you  think  they  are  likely  to 
suit  for  style,  etc.  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  they  return  to  you,  but  let  us 
give  you  a word  of  advice,  that  we  think  you  will  find  useful  though 
rather  trying.  Every  time  a story  is  returned  read  it  right  through — 
aloud,  afterwards  re-write  and  send  it  off  again.  By  doing  this  you  will 
find  out  all  the  weak  spots  in  your  work  and  be  able  to  remedy  them. 
Your  writing  is  good  and  very  legible.  If  you  have  the  patience  for  it,  try 
and  obtain  an  appointment  as  amanuensis  to  some  good  literary  man,  or 
woman.  This  would  be  an  education  for  you  even  if  it  brought  you  but 
small  remuneration.  Stick  at  this  sort  of  work  for  a couple  of  years,  and 
learn  as  much  as  you  can. 

China  Doll  (Exeter) — Go  to  Garrould's,  Edgware  Road.  Yon  will 
find  an  excellent  assortment  of  frocks  suitable  for  school  wear,  as  well  as 
smarter  ones  for  home  wear.  This  firm  is  justly  renowned  for  supplying 
children’s  clothes  at  most  reasonable  prices.  As  you  are  soon  coming  to 
town,  wait  and  make  your  purchases  personally,  though  they  will,  we 
believe,  if  you  like  to  make  a deposit,  or  give  a banker’s  reference,  send 
you  things  on  approval. 

An  Admirer  (Kettering). — Try  Truefitt's  Creme  des  Fees.  It  makes  the 
skin  beautifully  soft  and  white.  Address,. 13  and  14,  Old  Bond  Street. 

Housewife  (Hanley) — Use  “ Sunlight  " soap.  It  is  splendid  for  washing 
everything,  and  is  most  agreeable  to  use. 

Special  (Sunderland)  asks  for  suggestions  for  a pretty  bedroom.  Have  a 
brown  room.  It  is  so  very  pretty,  and  does  not  show  dirt  much.  By  brown, 
we  do  not  mean  a dull,  ugly  shade  that  would  depress  one  to  live  with, 
but  browns  that  shade  off  into  gold.  Carpet  of  golden  brown,  wall  paper 
of  brown  and  white  with  frieze  of  gold,  paint  of  a soft  pale  brown,  cur- 
tains of  a brown  and  white  design — some  of  these  are  lovely  and  most 
effective.  Bed  curtains  of  same,  with  bed  spread  of  golden  brown  si'k 
covered  with  ecru  lace.  Suite  of  furniture  walnut.  Toilet  cover  of  silk 
with  three-inch  frill,  little  lace  mats  spread  about  for  bottles,  &c.,  to  stand 
on.  Short  curtains,  on  brass  rods,  of  ecru  muslins,  a pretty  japanese  screen 
of  pale  brown  worked  with  gold.  Chairs,  and  sofa — if  you  have  the 
latter — covered  with  cretonne  to  match  curtains  and  have  a couple  of 
cushions  covered  in  silk  with  deep  frills  all  round.  We  think  you  will  be 
highly  pleased  with  the  effect  of  this  room.  If  you  can  afford  it,  or 
possibly  you  can  paint  it  yourself,  have  the  frieze  of  golden  brown  and 
paint  a lot  of  leaves  artistically  shaded  from  the  palest  to  the  darkest 
green.  This  would  give  considerable  style  to  the  room. 

Bertha  (Worcester). — Spangled  trimmings  and  coloured  embroideries 
are  to  be  worn  very  much ; there  appears  to  be  a general  liking  for 
these  kind  of  things.  Colours  are  very  much  mixed  but  beware  of  trying 
anything  very  outlandish,  unless  you  are  quite  an  artist  in  colouring. 
Some  of  the  gowns  I have  seen  lately  are  truly  remarkable,  the  most 
singular  effects  being  obtained  by  colours  that  one  would  suppose  to  be 
utterly  opposed  to  each  other. 

Domino  Noir  (Hove)  writes  us  a letter,  some  of  which  we  can  make 
out,  some  we  cannot.  The  writing  gave  us  all  a severe  pain  in  our  eyes  ; 
it  is  most  indistinct  and  terribly  trying  to  read.  Please  forgive  us  for  our 
complaints,  and  if  ever  you  write  to  us  again  have  mercy  on  our  eyes  and 
write  plainly.  We  think  your  letter  says  a lot  of  nice  things  from  the 
few  words  we  can  make  out.  We  also  gather  that  you  are  anxious  to 
know  of  something  which  will  remove  hair  from  your  upper  lip.  If  the 
hair  is  not  very  noticeable  we  strongly  advise  you  to  leave  it  alone,  but  if 
it  is  very  unsightly  write  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Truefitt,  13  and  14,  Old  Bend 
Street,  and  if  anyone  can  send  you  a reliable  remedy  he  will,  and  you  can 
quite  depend  on  the  quality  of  everything  he  sells.  By-the-bye,  he  has  a 
branch  business  at  Brighton.  You  might  call  there  and  make  persona! 
inquiries. 

May  (London)  asks  us  for  the  address  of  Dr.  Maitland  King.  She  wishes 
to  take  a course  of  baths,  as  she  is  too  corpulent.  With  pleasure  we  give 
the  address  (31A,  Grosvenor  Street,  Grosvenor  Square),  and  hope  you  will 
soon  get  your  weight  reduced.  To  be  only  26  years  of  age  and  weigh 
17  stone  is  really  awful.  You  have  our  profoundest  sympathy.  Dr. 
Maitland  King  who,  by  the  way,  is  a lady  practitioner,  has  just  returned 
to  town,  but  do  not  go  and  see  her  unless  you  previously  make  an  appoint- 
ment, as  her  patients  are  so  numerous.  She  is  not  only  celebrated  for 
reducing  weight,  but  for  restoring  the  nerves  of  persons  who  are  exhausted 
and  out  of  health.  We  can  honestly  recommend  her  therapeutic  estab- 
lishments in  every  particular. 

Pinn. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  our  correspondent,  together 
with  a dozen  others.  We  have  received  endless  letters  on  the  subject  from 
all  parts  of  England.  In  fact,  there  seems  a perfect  epidemic  of  knitted 
trimming. 

Royal  Aquarium. — 40,000  people  can  witness  the  performances. — Great 
Musical  Exhibition.  Inclusive  admission,  is. ; children,  6d.  Open  10  a.m. 
Free  entertainments  12  noon.  Stage  performances  (all  free),  2.30  and  7.30. 
See  Akros’  terrific  perpendicular  80  ft.  fall  without  apparatus ; and 
Madame  Paula,  conquering  snakes,  alligators,  and  crocodiles.  See  Lauck 
and  Dunbar’s  extraordinary  mid-air  flights  ar.d  triple  somersaults,  arid 
Thora’s  perpendicular  unsupported  ladder  act.  Concert  5 50.  All  free. 
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Comical  (Where  do  you  live  ? We  always  like  to  know, 
because  it  spreads  the  Journal)  would  like  to  know  the  ordinary 
received  meaning  of  “ cuss.”  A short  time  ago,  in  a public 
room,  my  correspondent  was  called  a “ comical  cuss,”  which  he 
resented,  thinking  the  epithet  to  be  insulting.  The  very 
debateable  word  “ cuss  ” is  not  always  used  in  disparagement ; 
it  may  have  an  affectionate  term.  In  Bret  Harte’s  “ Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,”  a rough,  wicked  miner,  Kentuck  Joe, 
goes  to  see  a new  born  baby,  and  finding  his  finger  clutched 
by  the  tiny  creature  breaks  forth  ecstatically,  “ the  d — d little 
cuss  ! he  rastlcd  with  my  finger.”  To  call  a baby  a “ cuss  ” 
at  once  reminds  us  of  Victor  Hugo’s  fond  mother,  who,  after 
having  exhausted  every  term  of  endearment  in  her  vocabulary 
exclaims  li ah,  monstre  ! ” “Cuss,”  possibly  derived  from 
“curse,”  or  as  some  hold  from  “customer”  as  used  in  a dis- 
paraging sense,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  from  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  : “ I had  often  heard  tell  of  Yankees  that 
never  k-new  what  mean  cusses  they  were  until  I met  a few  of 
them  at  Washington.”  Compare  “ cussedness  ” as  cited  in 
Colonel  John  Hay’s  “Jim  Bludso,  of  the  Prairie  Bell.” 

'•  Through  the  hot-black  breath  of  the  burnin’  boat 
Jim  Bludso’s  voice  was  heard, 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedntss, 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word." 

J.  H.  (Bath)  has  a small  collection  of  engraved  portraits, 
and  among  them  is  one  of  “ Madame  Sala,”  drawn  by  Miss 
R.  E.  Drummond,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  T.  Woolnoth.  Is 
the  portrait,  “ J.  H.”  asks,  that  of  my  mother  ? Yes,  dear  sir. 
It  was  engraved  for  a fashion  magazine  called  The  Lady's 
Museum,  and  some  years  since  I had  it  copied  as  a life-sized 
crayon  drawing,  and  it  now  hangs  in  my  drawing-room  in 
Victoria  Street.  It  represents  my  mother  in  the  costume  she 
wore  as  the  Countess  Almaviva  in  the  opera  of  “ The  Marriage 
of  Figaro,”  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden  under  the  Charles 
Kemble  management  in  1827.  The  Susanna  of  the  evening 
was  the  renowned  Eliza  Vestris,  who,  oddly  enough,  intro- 
duced in  the  midst  of  Mozart’s  magnificent  music  the  English 
ballad,  “ I’ve  Been  Roaming.”  “ J.  H.  ” will  take  note  that  the 
Countess  Almaviva  wears  a diadem  and  a stomacher  of 
jewels.  They  were  not  stage  gems,  but  were  real  jewels,  what 
used  to  be  called  “ Court-birthday  ones,”  lent  to  my  mother 
by  Lady  Pole,  the  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Pole,  whose 
only  daughter  had  been  cured  of  dumbness  by  my  parent. 

Serenity  (Cork)  wishes  to  know  how  properly  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  Sala,  or  rather  the  name  of,  our  paper : — which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  My  correspondent  is  indignant 
because  she  heard  it  one  day  called  “ Sayla’s  Journal,”  and 
begs  me  to  “ threaten  an  action  or  something  of  that  kind  ” 
for  the  mispronunciation  of  the  name  I bear.  Dear  “ Serenity,” 
I have  had  enough  of  law  to  last  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
therefore  I cannot  act  upon  your  kind  suggestion ; not  even  if 
you  were  to  offer  to  provide  me  with  funds  for  the  proposed 
litigation  would  I go  to  law  with  anybody.  “ Sayla’s  Journal,” 
“ Sarler’s  Journal,”  “ Sailor’s  Journal,”  “ Soller’s  Journal,”  ’tis 
all  the  same  to  me,  so  long  as  my  friends  who  thus  please 
themselves  when  asking  for  the  paper,  pay  a penny  for  it. 
You  will  find  in  our  issue  of  May  14th,  page  70,  some  remarks 
I made  to  another  correspondent  who  put  the  same  query  to 
me  as  you  have.  “ Sa-La  ” is  the  proper  pronunciation. 
When  you  use  the  ejaculation  “Ha!”  you  don’t  say  “ hay,” 
and  the  same  with  “ La ! ”,  as  a note  in  music,  you 
don’t  say  “ lay.”  Try  Sa-La  in  this  way,  and  you  will  arrive 
at  Sala. 

A.  N.  tells  me  that  he  is  subject  to  fits  of  the  “ blues  ” which 
end  in  bursts  of  hysterical  weeping.  “Nothing  interests  me,” 
continues  my  dejected  correspondent,  “ and  everything  seems 


ifksome  and  a bore.  Unfortunately,  I have  nothing  to  do 
for  three  months  (when  I begin  medical  studies) ; but,  think- 
ing that  my  condition  was  caused  from  underwork,  I began 
learning  Italian,  and  translating  French  and  German  books, 
but  that  bores  me  just  as  much  as  doing  nothing  at  all.  I 
went  to  the  seaside  for  a week,  and,  on  returning  to  my 
lonely  London  lodging,  was  just  as  bad  as  ever.”  Well, 
well,  well ! Happy  man ! to  have  nothing  to  do  for 
three  months.  How  wicked  of  you  to  give  way  to  hysteria 
under  such  delightful  circumstances.  I know  what  it  is 
to  have  hysteria  at  times ; but  my  hysterical  fits  of 
weeping  have  not  proceeded  from  the  “ blues,”  but 
from  either  intense  bodily  pain,  or  from  overwork  and 
physical  exhaustion;  but  a week  at  the  seaside  with  nothing 
to  do  would  always  put  me  as  “fit  as  a fiddle” 
as  far  as  hysteria  was  concerned.  It  strikes  me  you 
want  some  doses  of  sharp  medicine  which  no  doubt  you 
can  prescribe  for  yourself ; plenty  of  hard  work  to  do,  leaving 
you  no  leisure  in  which  to  think  of  yourself.  And  why  on 
earth  live  mooning  about  by  yourself  in  a lonely  London 
lodging  when  there  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  cheerful 
boarding  houses,  where  you  would  find  plenty  of  bright 
companionships,  and  where  you  would  be  deservedly 
bantered  if  you  gave  way  for  nothing  to  fits  of  hysterical 
weeping — say  over  the  roast  leg  of  mutton  at  late  dinner  ; 
and  as  for  your  “fits  of  the  blues”  you  would  be  quickly 
told  by  some  merry  damsel  at  the  boarding  house,  who 
wanted  you  to  dance  with  her  or  sing  with  her,  that  you 
were  a nasty  sulky  disagreeable  boy.  “ A fig  for  your  blues  ! ” 
I can  hear  her  exclaim.  “ Bad  temper  you  mean  !”  and  with  that 
parting  shot  she  would  leave  you  to  your  own  mournful 
devices  in  favour  of  young  Doctor  Hopewell  of  Guy’s. 

W.  J.  Rowberry  (Cavendish  Road,  Brondesbury)  asks  for 
information  concerning  the  covenanter,  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
who  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Stirling,  and  more  especially 
as  to  the  tale  told  by  those  residing  in  the  vicinity  that  Erskine 
was  born  after  his  mother  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  that 
he  was  discovered  on  the  body  of  his  mother  being  exhumed 
in  order  to  verify  her  identity.  Ebenezer  Erskine  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  dissenting  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was 
born  in  1680,  and  died  at  Stirling  in  1754.  In  the  record  of 
his  life  published  in  Pierre  Larousse’s  Universal  Dictionary, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  highly  improbable  incident  you 
mention.  I think  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  has  no 
foundation  whatever  in  fact. 

A Correspondent,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
gives  as  his  nom  de  guevre,  a blackguard  French  expression. 
He  seeks  some  information  about  proverbs,  which  I shall  not 
give  him.  Let  him  learn  manners  first. 

Anxious  Mother  (Manchester)  desires  to  know  whether 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  put  an  educated  young  man  of 
twenty-two  years,  one  who  is  not  unsuited  by  nature  for  the 
life,  to  learn  fruit  farming  and  the  lumber  trade  with  the 
view  of  the  profitable  use  eventually  of  a modest  capital.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Burton, 
who  is  now  in  this  country  from  Australia,  with  the  object  of 
instructing  the  English  people  still  farther  as  to  the  resources 
of  that  marvellous  country,  the  subject  upon  which  “Anxious 
Mother  ” asks  my  opinion  cropped  up.  He  assured  me  that 
for  a young  fellow  who  was  willing  to  work,  and  not  afraid 
to  use  his  hands,  there  was  a capital  chance  as  a fruit  grower. 
He  mentioned  a clergyman,  a friend  of  his,  who  was  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  the  matter;  his  sons  were  engaged  “up 
country  ” in  establishing  a fruit  farm,  and  he  assured  me 
that  he  was  prepared  to  afford  every  help  to  any  young  man 
who  was  desirous  of  taking  this  up  as  an  occupation.  In 
order  that  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most 
reliable  information,  I would  suggest  that  you  should  place 
yourself  in  communication  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Burton,  57,  Queen 
Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London.  As  Mr.  Burton 
and  another  gentleman  who  has  come  over  with  him  are  lec- 
turing in  different  parts  of  the  country  it  is  quite  likely  they 
will  include  Manchester  in  their  list.  If  so,  I need  scarcely 
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advise  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  state 
your  case. 

Sutton,  who  some  time  ago  asked  for  information  which 
I could  not  give  him,  relative  to  the  publication,  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  a serial  story,  “ Which  Wins,  Love  or  Money  ? ” 
is  answered  by  “ F.  E.  T.,”  a kindly  correspondent  who 
writes  from  Chertsey  : — 

Number  One  of  Robin  Goodfelloa  was  published  July  6,  i86r.  It  was  ona 
of  the  many  publishing  ventures  launched  about  that  time  by  Mr.  Maxwell, 
of  which  Temple  Bar  is  the  only  one  that  now  remains  to  us.  It  contained 
the  opening  chapters  of  "Lady  Audley’s  Secret,"  by  Miss  Braddon ; the 
first  of  a series  of  papers  written  by  the  editor  (Dr.  Charles  Mackay), 
entitled  “ The  Gouty  Philosopher,”  a “ Volunteer  Song,"  by  Sam  Lover, 
various  other  articles  on  current  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  story,  “Which  Wins,  Love  or  Money  ? " The  get-up  of  the 
paper  was  precisely  similar  to  Dickens's  All  the  Year  Round,  except  that 
there  were  32  pages  to  the  number,  and  the  price  was  twopence.  All  the 
articles  were  unsigned,  except  Lover's  poem.  “ Which  Wins,  Love 
or  Money  ? " was  written  by  the  author  of  *'  Whitefriars,"  whose  name 
was  then,  and  for  many  years  after,  a secret.  It  is  no  longer  so,  and 
most  people  now  know  that  Miss  Emma  Robinson  (who  is,  I believe,  still 
living)  is  the  name  of  that  talented  author.  “ Which  Wins  ” was  after- 
wards reprinted  in  book  form  by  Ward  and  Lock,  and  is,  I think,  still 
obtainable  from  that  firm,  for  !wo  shillings. 

A.  G.  S.  (Catford  Hill),  who  wished  to  know  the  author  of  a 
romance,  the  correct  title  of  which  was  “ The  String  of 
Pearls  ; or,  the  Sailor’s  Gift,”  is  informed  that  it  was  written 
by  one  Thomas  Prest,  who  wrote  about  half  of  the  two 
hundred  penny  novels  published  in  the  forties  by  the  late 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  Salisbury  Square.  The  story  was  probably 
founded  on  the  melodrama  “ Sweeney  Todd.”  These  publi- 
cations, which  consisted  of  8 pp.  demy  8vo.,  embellished 
with  a bad  woodcut  to  each  number,  were  very  popular  in 
their  day.  Prest  also  wrote  a number  of  recitations,  and 
edited  a magazine  of  songs,  but  I do  not  expect  his  name 
will  appear  in  Leslie  Stephen’s  “ Dictionary  of  Biography.” 
His  most  popular  novel  was  “ Ela,  the  Outcast ; or,  the  Gipsy 
of  Rosemary  Dell,”  which  ran  to  over  250  penny  numbers. 

St.  E.  (Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich)  asked  me  who  was  the 
author  of  “Martin,  the  Foundling;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Valet-de-Chambre.”  I informed  him,  Eugene  Sue,  and  I also 
stated  that  I thought  it  was  published  by  my  very  good  friend, 
Mr.  John  Dicks,  in  penny  numbers.  I have  since  been 
informed  that  I was  wrong  in  my  assumption,  and  as 
I do  not  wish  to  mislead  anybody,  I take  the  opportunity 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  information  which  has  been  so  kindly 
sent  me.  It  is  stated  that  two  English  translations  have  been 
published,  both  dated  1847.  The  best  edition  was  the  one 
published  by  George  Vickers,  of  3,  Catherine  Street.  This 
was  translated  by  the  late  John  Wilson  Ross,  and  illustrated 
by  John  Gilbert.  The  other  edition  was  published  by 
E.  Appleyard,  86,  Farringdon  Street.  The  translator’s  name 
was  not  given  ; it  was  illustrated  by  F.  Shepherd.  Both  were 
issued  in  penny  numbers,  8pp.  royal  8vo.,  and  are  still  occasion- 
ally obtainable  secondhand.  “ Martin,”  adds  my  informant,  “is 
a singularly  rambling  and  uneven  book.”  The  episodes  of 
Martin’s  youth,  and  his  associations  with  Bamboche  and 
Basquine  at  La  Levrasse’s  circus  are,  to  his  mind,  as  good  as 
anything  Sue  ever  wrote.  A judiciously  curtailed  version 
(by  an  editor  having  the  fate  of  Vizetelly  well  in  his  mind) 
would,  he  considers,  be  a welcome  book.  So  also  would  be  a 
new  edition  of  Sue’s  “ Female  Bluebeard,”  a splendid  story  of 
adventure  in  Martinique,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  over 
thirty  years. 

S.  J.  V.  (Plymouth)  fiuds  himself  frequently  stranded  on 
quotations,  which  might  be  made  clear  to  him  if  he  possessed 
a cheap  and  reliable  reader’s  handbook.  Will  I recommend 
him  one?  Certainly.  Get  Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations, 
published  by  Messrs.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons,  Limited,  Broad- 
way, Ludgate  Hill.  The  price,  I think,  is  3s.  6d.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  and  useful  book. 

J.  F.  G.  (Fitzroy  Square,  W.)  in  all  seriousness  asks  me 
to  tell  him  what  soap  he  should  use,  and  where  he  can  get 
it,  that  will  overcome  what  he  says  is  “ the  horrid  harsh 
feeling  of  a cold  water  wash  in  Brighton  with  ordinary  soap.” 


He  adds  that  when  he  spends  his  holiday  at  Brighton  it  is 
always  marred  by  “ never  feeling  clean.”  Go  to,  “ J.  F.  G.  1 ” 
W hat  next  will  you  ask  me?  I am  not  a soap  specialist. 

Proof  Reader  (Leicester),  whose  letter  ought  to  have 
been  replied  to  before,  is  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  London 
Society  of  Correctors  of  the  Press  extends  its  operations  to 
the  provinces,  or  if  there  is  an  institution  that  does.  I believe 
I am  right  in  saying  that  the  above  named  Society  does  not 
extend  its  operations  to  the  provinces ; but  I am  unable  to 
say  if  any  other  institution  of  a similar  nature  does  do  so.  My 
correspondent  adds  that  his  twenty  years’  experience  of  the 
work  in  provincial  towns  convinces  him  of  the  great  need  for 
organisation  in  the  behalf  of  proof  readers  and  that  of 
employers  also ; since  numberless  individuals  without 
practical  or  even  any  experience  are  constantly  worrying  for 
employment  at  starvation  rates,  and  unfortunately  sometimes 
succeed  in  imposing  upon  newspaper  proprietors,  to  the  injury 
of  men  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  are  better  paid.  “ Proof 
Reader  ” is  of  an  essentially  enquiring  mind — as  every  proof 
reader  ought  to  be — as,  by  way  of  a postscript,  he  remarks, 
“ By  the  way,  why  should  Nuttall  spell  distribute  thus  ? ” I 
know  nought  of  Nuttall ; but  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  Ogilvie 
and  Annandale,  the  best  English  Lexicon  I know,  gives 
distribute — one  who,  or  that  which  divides  or  deals  out  in 
parts — one  who  bestows  in  portions — a dispenser. 

Geo.  Young  (Bristol)  wants  me  to  give  him  any  informa- 
tion I can  respecting  the  Godaiming  Home  for  Epileptics,  or 
put  him  in  the  way  to  obtain  such  information.  My  advice 
is,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Home.  If  anyone,  he  should 
be  the  best  person  to  give  you  all  the  particulars  you  require. 
I cannot. 

Saundersfoot  is  another  correspondent  who  fails  to  under- 
stand why  the  price  of  a book  is  almost  invariably  withheld 
while  all  other  particulars  are  supplied.  It  is  a mystery 
which  I have  myself  endeavoured  to  solve,  and,  as  “Saunders- 
foot ” says,  in  my  “Answers  to  Correspondents  ” the  price  of 
a book  is  readily  given.  This  is  only  accomplished,  I can 
assure  him,  by  continually  urging  publishers  to  state  the 
price  of  a book  when  it  is  sent  for  review. 

F.  G.  Green  (Seacombe,  Cheshire)  says 

" At  the  time  of  the  gladiators  who  fought  before  the  Caesars  In  the 
Coloseum  at  Rome,  the  conqueror  before  killing  his  opponent  had  to  wait 
for  the  verdict  from  the  fair  sex  who  composed  his  suite ; which  was  by 
putting  the  thumb  up  and  also  by  pointing  it  down.  Will  you  kindly 
explain  the  full  meaning  of  this  ancient  custom,  and  you  will  oblige  a sub- 
scriber who  so  far  has  taken  18  copies  of  your  natty  and  instructive  paper.'* 

The  meaning  is  this,  if  a gladiator  was  wounded  in  single 
combat,  he  raised  his  forefinger  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the 
audience.  The  sign  of  mercy  ( Missio ) was  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  ; the  clenched  fist  and  downward  thuirib  ( pollict 
verso)  indicated  the  combat  was  to  be  fought  out  till  death. 
In  Jerome’s  famous  picture  “ Ave  Caesar  ” the  vestal  virgins 
in  the  amphitheatre  are  all  turning  their  thumbs  down,  while 
the  prostrate  gladiator  is  suing  for  mercy. 

A.  B.  P.  (Leeds)  wants  to  know  where  the  quotation  “ An 
ill-favoured  thing,  but  mine  own  ” is  from.  Shakespeare,  of 
course.  “ As  You  Like  It,  act  v.  scene  iv.  Touchstone 
about  Audrey,  who  equally,  of  course,  is  munching  a turnip. 

Record  wishes  me  to  tell  him  if  he  can  deposit  £joo  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  if  so,  as  he  lives  at  some  distance  from 
London,  how  is  he  to  manage  ? As  I have  never  deposited 
money  with  the  Bank  of  England  I cannot  say  whether 
“ Record  ” can  place  his  money  there,  probably  every  bank  has 
its  own  special  method  of  doing  business;  but,  as  he  Jives  at 
a distance  from  London,  why  not  place  it  in  the  keeping  of  any 
good  Joint  Stock  Bank  in  his  nearest  county  town  ? It  would  be 
far  more  convenient  to  him. 

F.  Morley  (Boston-upon-Humber)  wishes  to  succeed 
socially,  but  says  he  has  not  a single  friend  to  help  him.  1 Ie 
asks  me  to  tell  him  the  best  book  on  etiquette — a book  full 
of  details.  Write  to  Messrs.  Lang  Neil  and  Co.,  publishers, 
66,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  They  can  supply  you  with 
cheap  but  excellent  books,  G.  A.  S. 
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I have  always  maintained  that  we  do  not  eat  half  enough 
vegetables  in  this  country  ; and  that  when  we  do  consume 
those  esculents,  they  are,  as  a rule,  abominably  cooked  ; that 
is  to  say,  they  usually  come  to  table  half  swimming  in  water. 
There  are  a hundred  and  fifty  ways  of  dressing  vegetables  in 
a palatable,  wholesome,  and  inexpensive  manner ; but  the 
vast  majority  of  English  housewives  only  recognise  the  pro- 
cesses of  boiling,  mashing,  and  frying  vegetables ; and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  we  devour  too  much  meat,  and  then  grumble 
at  our  wives,  or  our  cooks,  because  of  the  monotony  of  our 
meals.  I intend,  later  on,  to  give  you  a good  many  vege- 
table recipes  of  the  savoury  kind — that  is  to  say,  formulas 
into  which  sauces  made  from  meat,  fish,  and  spices  enter ; 
but  as  the  present  is  a strictly  vegetarian  page,  nothing  will 
be  said  touching  that  flesh  meat  which  the  thorough  vege- 
tarians so  heartily  abhor. 

I have  two  vegetarian  cook-books  before  me,  and  I have 
practically  tried  many  of  the  recipes  in  both  ; but  I am 
anxious  to  learn  from  professed  members  of  Vegetarian  Asso- 
ciations, whether  the  works  to  which  I am  about  to  refer 
are  still  accepted  as  text-books  in  the  vegetarian  world.  The 
first,  a stout  little  octavo,  is  without  a title  page,  but  from 
internal  evidence,  notably  a mention  of  “ Mr.  Cobbett’s 
bread,”  it  would  seem  to  have  been  published  some  sixty 
years  ago.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  strictly  religious  ; and  the 
Society  from  which  it  appears  to  emanate  declares  that  vege- 
tarianism would  not  only  be  productive  of  much  good  by 
promoting  health,  long  life,  and  happiness,  and  thus  be  a 
most  effectual  means  of  reforming  mankind,  but  would  also 
entirely  abolish  that  greatest  of  all  curses,  war ; seeing  that 
those  who  are  so  conscientious  as  not  to  kill  animals  will  not 
murder  human  beings.  The  worthy  vegetarians  of  sixty 
years  ago  seem  to  have  entirely  ignored  the  existence  of  a 
personage  known  as  the  “ Mild  Hindoo,”  who  lives  upon  rice 
and  a little  curry  stuff,  who  is  a strict  abstainer  from  alcohol, 
but  who  in  his  time  has  done  a good  deal  in  the  way  of  mur- 
dering and  torturing  his  fellow  creatures.  This  cookery  book 
without  a title  page  allows  for  the  vegetarian  kitchen,  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  ginger,  nutmeg,  milk,  cream,  Swiss  and  Parmesan 
cheese,  eggs,  mace,  catsup,  sugar,  vinegar,  syrup,  and  jam. 
I want  to  know  whether  this  is  orthodox  vegetable  cookery, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  present  abstainers  from  flesh  ? 

Next,  I turn  to  a book  called  “Vegetarian  Cookery,  By  a 
Lady,”  published  just  fifty  years  ago.  On  the  fly  leaf  there 
is  an  inscription  in  a feminine  hand  stating  that  the  work  was 
the  present  of  somebody  from  “ Miss  Brotherton,  Pendle- 
ton, Manchester.”  Now  this  lady,  it  may  be  assumed,  was 
either  the  daughter  or  the  sister  of  Mr.  Brotherton,  M.P.,  one 
of  the  earliest,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  eminent  of 
professed  vegetarians  in  England.  I find  that  the  .lady 
author  of  “Vegetarian  Cookery,”  published  in  1842,  tolerates 
butter  in  apple  sauce ; butter  and  cream  in  bread  sauce ; 
melted  butter  and  cream  in  celery  sauce;  curry  powder  in 
brown  sauce  ; sugar  in  horseradish  sauce ; and  eggs  in  the 
sauce  so  named.  She  permits  eggs  in  omelettes  and  fritters  ; 
she  permits  pickles  ; and  one  of  her  bills  of  fare  for  dinner 
comprises  green  pea  soup  into  the  composition  of  which  butter 
and  cream  enter  ; fried  and  stewed  vegetables  ; fried  cauli- 
flower ; potato  pie ; minced  eggs  ; fried  vegetable  marrows  ; 
cheese  ramakins,  custard,  and  macaroni  dressed  with  butter 
and  Parmesan  cheese.  The  pastry  includes  jam-tarts,  lemon- 
cream,  cheese  cakes,  almond-puffs  and  blancmange.  I should 
not  at  all  mind  partaking  of  such  a dinner,  myself,  at  least 
three  times  a week  in  summer  time. 

Still  I wish  to  learn,  and  the  only  persons  who  can  tell  me 
are  the  thorough-paced  vegetarians,  whether  the  vegetarian 
cookery  book  of  1832  or  that  of  1842  is  still  considered  a 
valid  authority  on  non-flesh-eating  dietetics.  I ask  because  I 
have  been  told  that  there  is  a new  vegetarianism  or  rather  two 
novel  departures  in  this  direction,  and  that  from  both,  animal 


products  such  as  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  are 
rigorously  banished.  The  staple  of  one  of  these  modern 
vegetarian  dietaries  appears  to  be  lentil  porridge  or  pre- 
parations of  some  other  kind  of  pulse  ; while  the  other  seeks 
to  confine  humanity  to  a cuisine  exclusively  composed  of 
herbs,  fruit,  and  nuts.  I yearn  to  be  enlightened  on  the 
subject,  and  that  is  why  I have  given  up  a page  to  vegetarian- 
ism. Please  to  observe  that  the  recipes  are  taken  from  the 
manual  apparently  published  sixty  years  ago,  and  not  from 
Miss  Brotherton’s  Cookery  Book. 


RECIPES. 

To  Ragout  French  Beans.— Boil  some  beans  til!  tender,  thra  tab 
your  stewpan,  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  when  it  is  melted  dredge  in  soma 
flour ; then  peel  a large  onion,  slice  and  fry  it  brown  in  the  butter  ; then 
put  in  the  beans,  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; boil  it  up,  and 
add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  cream ; stir  them  altogether  for  a minute 
or  two,  and  dish  them  up. 

Treacle  Beer. — To  eight  quarts  of  boiling  water,  put  one  pound  of 
treacle,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  or  three  balm  leaves  ; boil  alto- 
gether a quarter  of  an  hour  ; when  cool,  add  a little  yeast ; the  next  day 
put  in  a cask  or  a large  stone  jar,  with  a tap  in  it,  and  in  two  days  draw  it 
off  into  clean,  dry,  stone  bottles,  and  cork  them  well. 

Fricassee  of  Beetroot. — After  being  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  put  some 
slices  into  a saucepan  with  some  butter,  parsley,  chives  or  sweet  leeks 
chopped,  a little  garlic,  a pinch  of  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar  to  taste/ 
let  it  boil  a quarter-of-an-hour. 

Brewis. — Cut  some  bread  in  thin  slices  (toasted  if  preferred),  pour  som( 
boiling  water  upon  them,  and  cover  the  basin  with  a plate,  let  it  stand  foi 
a few  minutes,  then  stir  in  a lump  of  fresh  butter  ; add  salt  to  the  taste. 
Oat  cake  cut  in  pieces  is  very  good  in  brewis. 

Cabbage  Pudding. — Scald  one  or  more  nice  tender  cabbages,  bruist 
and  season  it  with  a little  mace  or  nutmeg,  ginger,  pepper,  and  salt ; put  in 
some  green  gooseberries  or  barbaries,  and  either  a few  large  spoonfuls  of 
swelled  rice  or  bread-crumbs ; add  some  butter,  broken  in  small  pieces ; 
mix  it  well  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten.  Wrap  it  up  in  a large 
cabbage  leaf,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 

Calecannon — This  is  an  Irish  dish,  and  is  made  by  boiling  and  mashir.g 
green  young  cabbage  and  spinach  and  then  mixing  them  with  good  mealy 
mashed  potatoes,  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  pressing  it  into  a basin  or 
mould,  well  buttered.  Set  it  in  a hot  oven  five  or  six  minutes ; then  turn 
it  out  on  a dish.  In  this  dish,  two-thirds  should  be  potatoes. 

Celery  Porridge. — Cut  some  celery  and  endive  small,  and  stew  them 
well  in  some  vegetable  broth ; when  quite  tender,  add  a little  butter 
browned,  and  a little  flour  if  requisite ; stew  them  ten  minutes  longer,  and 
serve  it  up  with  fried  sippets  of  bread,  or  a slice  of  toast  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish. 

Cheese  Soup. — Take  about  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  sifted  through 
a colander,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  Swiss  or  Parmesan  cheese, 
simmer  them  together  in  a stewpan  with  some  vegetable  broth  until  the 
bread  and  cheese  are  well  stewed.  Mix  three  or  four  yolks  of  eggs  in  a 
sauce-pan  with  as  many  spoonfuls  of  broth,  stir  it  over  a slow  fire  or 
stove  till  well  mixed,  without  boiling  ; when  the  soup  is  taken  off  the  fire, 
stir  iq  the  egg,  and  serve  it  up  immediately  with  toasted  bread  on  a dish, 
in  small  squares.  Add  pepper  and  salt,  or  any  other  seasoning,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste. 

Ragout  of  Eggs  and  Mushrooms. — Take  some  large  mushrooms, 
peel  them  and  scrape  them  clean,  put  them  in  a saucepan  with  a little 
salt,  cover  them,  and  let  them  boil  a little,  then  putin  a gill  of  milk,  an 
ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  seasoned  with  mace  and  nutmeg  ; boil  it 
till  it  be  of  a good  consistency.  Have  ready  six  hard-boiled  eggs,  take 
out  the  yolks  whole.  Put  some  toasted  sippets  in  a dish,  and  the  yolks 
upon  them,  then  pour  over  the  whole  of  your  ragout. 

Plain  Bread  Fritters. — Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  half  a pound 
of  bread  crumbs ; when  cold,  beat  it  smooth,  adding  the  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  grated  nutmeg,  fry  it  in  the  fritters,  or  as  a 
pancake. 

Fig  Tart.— Slice  some  good  figs,  and  put  to  them  as  much  milk  as  will 
just  cover  them,  put  a plate  over  and  set  them  in  a moderate  oven  to  stew 
a little  ; stir  in  a small  piece  of  butter,  and  sugar  to  the  taste ; line  a soup 
plate  or  patty-pans  with  puff  paste ; finish  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
mince  pies.  A few  sharp  apples  or  a little  lemon  juice  would  probably 
be  an  improvement. 

Ragout  of  Cucumbers. — The  cucumbers  must  be  pared,  the  inside 
taken  out  and  then  cut  in  pieces;  lay  them  in  a dish  singly,  with  half  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a little  salt,  for  two  hours,  turning  them  fre- 
quently ; by  this  means  the  juice,  which  is  so  cold  to  the  stomach,  will  be 
drawn  out  of  them  ; then  press  them  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  in  a saucepan 
with  some  butter ; shake  them  over  the  fire  ; then  add  a pinch  of  flour,  and 
moisten  them  with  vegetable  broth ; let  them  simmer  on  a slow  fire  till 
they  are  done  enough,  then  put  in  a thickening  of  yolks  of  eggs  and  a little 
milk ; set  them  on  the  fire  again,  but  not  to  boil 

Eggs  with  Onions  and  Mushrooms. — When  you  have  boiled  the  eggs 
hard,  take  out  the  yolks  whole,  and  cut  the  whites  in  slips,  with  some 
onions  and  mushrooms.  Fry  the  onions  and  mushrooms,  then  add  the 
whites,  and  turn  them  about  a little,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  add  a 
little  mushroom  catsup.  Boil  this  up.  then  put  in  the  yolks,  and  add 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  whole  simmer  for  about  a minute,  then  serve  it  up. 
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The  Chinese  have  a singular  aptitude  for  cookery.  You 
have  only  to  take  the  first  man  that  comes,  and  after  a few 
days’  practice  he  will  acquit  himself  of  his  duties  to  a miracle. 
The  most  astonishing  thing  of  all  is  the  excessive  simplicity 
of  their  means;  a single  iron  saucepan  is  the  sole  implement 
they  require  for  executing  the  most  difficult  combinations. 
The  national  predilection  is  for  made  dishes  more  after  the 
manner  of  the  French  than  the  English.  The  humblest 
peasant  is  expert  in  concocting  savoury  messes  out  of  the 
simplest  materials. 

The  Chinese  have  a low  esteem  for  works  of  imagination, 
but  it  does  not  prevent  them  engraving  scraps  of  select 
verse  on  their  teacups,  vases,  and  fans.  Quotations  from 
authors,  indeed,  are  put  everywhere.  Upon  public  buildings, 
also  private ; upon  shops  and  temples,  innumerable  choice 
fragments  invite  the  casual  spectator  to  read  and  learn.  If 
you  enter  into  the  poorest  house  in  the  most  miserable 
village,  you  will  find  complete  destitution  and  a want  of 
the  commonest  necessities  of  life  ; but  you  will  be  sure  to 
see  some  beautiful  maxims  written  upon  scrolls  of  red  paper. 
China  might,  in  a sense,  be  called  an  enormous  library. — 
M.  Hue's  “ Travels  in  China,.'' 

George  Stephenson’s  first  employment  was,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  to  keep  the  cows  of  a widow  named  Ainslie,  who 
occupied  a neighbouring  farmhouse.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
appears  even  then  to  have  exhibited  itself,  for  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  “his  favourite  amusement  was  erecting  clay 
engines,  in  conjunction  with  his  chosen  playmate,  Tom 
Tholoway.  They  found  the  clay  for  their  engines  in  the 
adjoining  bog,  and  the  hemlock,  which  grew  about,  supplied 
them  with  abundance  of  imaginary  steam-pipes.”  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  taken  on  as  assistant  to  his  father 
in  firing  the  engine,  a promotion  which  he  had  anxiously 
desired,  for,  “ since  he  had  modelled  his  clay  engines  in  the 
bog,  his  young  ambition  was  to  be  a fireman.  When  he  was 
made  fireman  at  a new  coal-pit  opened  on  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  property,  he  devoted  himself  so  assiduously  and 
so  successfully  to  the  study  of  the  engine  and  its  gearing — 
taking  the  machine  to  pieces  in  his  leisure  hours  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  and  mastering  its  various  parts — that  he  very 
soon  acquired  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  its  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  working. — “ The  Life  of  George  Stephenson," 
by  Samuel  Smiles. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Icelanders  is  proverbial,  but  it  is  clear 
that  a traveller  must  not  be  a teetotaler.  To  break  bread, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  crack  a bottle,  with  the  master 
of  the  house,  is  as  essential  an  element  of  a morning  call 
as  the  making  a bow  or  shaking  hands,  and  to  refuse  to  take 
of  your  glass  would  be  as  great  an  incivility  as  to  decline 
to  take  off  your  hat.  Lord  Dufferin,  when  he  visited 
Iceland,  was  in  rather  a hard  case,  having,  he  says,  lived  five- 
and-twenty  years  without  tasting  wine ; but  then,  he  adds  : 
“ Was  he  not  Mr.  Sheridan’s  great-grandson  ? ” He  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  experience 
which  a friend  of  ours,  travelling  in  Lapland  was,  of  having 
his  head  gently  shaken  at  intervals  during  the  drinking  bout, 
to  give  an  agreeable  additional  oscillation  to  the  brain. 


TRY  IT  SIM  YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB’S  (H3d)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 
Cleans-Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  Ac. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


W-A-ITTIEID. 


TT'LAT  TO  LET,  very  handsomely 
FURNISHED,  for  Six  months  or 
longer.  Four  reception  rooms,  four  bed- 
rooms, kitchens,  butler’s  pantry,  and  bath 
room ; lift.  Rent,  Nine  to  Ten  guineas 
a week.— Apply  to  Pobte*,  126,  Vietoria 
Street,  Westminster. 


TW ANTED,  by  a Young  Lady,  a 
’ ’ Situation  in  any  light  business. 
Age  22  years. — Address  E.  S.,  Sala'i 
Journal,  Bl,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C. 


SITUATION  required  by  Lady  to 
C?  Address  Wrappers  or  Copy  Letters, 
&e.  8s.  6d.  per  1000.-  Apply,  R.  P.,  Sala’s 
Journal,  *1,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 


■WANTED,  good  KITCHEN- 
' ' MAID,  under  professed  Cook. 
Must  have  first-class  character.  A little 
housework  required.  Wages  £18. — 
Address,  A,  8.,  Sala't  Journal,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  8trand,  W.O. 


TXOUSEKEEPER  desires  re-en- 
A- A-  gagement;  one  or  more  servants 
kept.  Age  33.  Twelve  years’  reference. — 
Address  M.,  1,  8pringa!l  Street,  Peokham, 

HOUSEKEEPER.— Situation 

required  by  farmer’s  daughter 
(middle-aged),  where  one  or  more  ser- 
vants are  kept.  Thoroughly  domesti- 
cated ; five  years’ reference. — M.  A.,  Sala't 
Journal,  81,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

/CIRCULARS,  Envelopes,  and 

^ Wrappers  well  addressed  by  ex- 
perienced writer.— Apply,  D.  R.,  Sala’t 
Journal,  81,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

TITAN TED  immediately,  ex- 
' V perieneed  HOUSEMAID  who  can 
Wait  at  Table  and  take  charge  of  house 
linen.  Manservant  kept.  Must  have 
good  character  from  last  employer.  No 
registry  office  need  apply.— Letters  only 
to  M.  B.,  Sala’t  Journal,  81,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.O. 


For  Indigestion 


If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 
gestion, or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 
Guy’s  Tonic  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  follow  good  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it — good  reports 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 
value. 

When  will  you  begin  to  let  it  help  you  ? 


Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : “ I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors’  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 
for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.  1 must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference — the  depression 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much 
better  ; in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.” 


Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  as.  qd.  per  # 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price  by  < 
Guy’s  Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C.  i 
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Legal  Note?  agd  Queried. 


Things  are  at  present  dull  in  the  extreme  in  legal  circles. 
That  ancient  Diocese  of  the  Law,  the  Temple,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  or,  possibly,  German  workmen,  and  even  the 
sacred  libraries  of  the  Inns  are  carpetless  and  deserted. 

+ * * 

Two  new  judges  have  made  successful  debuts  this  Long 
Vacation,  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  and  Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  the 
Common  Serjeant.  Sir  Gainsford  Bruce  is  somewhat  slow 
as  yet,  and  decidedly  cautious,  but  professional  men  think 
he  will  make  an  excellent  judge  in  time. 

* * * 

The  Common  Serjeant,  in  presiding  over  the  sessions  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  proved  himself  the  very  antithesis  of  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins  in  the  matter  of  punishments.  He  ap- 
parently intends  to  ignore  previous  convictions  when  meting 
out  doom  to  offenders  brought  before  him,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  that  he  is  wrong  in  this  course. 

* * * 

Sir  Forrest  commenced  his  judicial  functions  with  one  of 
the  biggest  calendars  on  record.  There  were  more  than  two 
hundred  cases,  so  that  by  the  time  the  list  is  finished  he  will 
be  a comparatively  experienced  judge. 

* * * 

One  of  the  counsel  retained  for  the  defence  in  the  Lambeth 
poisoning  case  was  Mr.  Drew.  This  was  a very  proper 
selection,  for  Mr.  Drew  is  also  a medical  man. 

* * * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  E.  Mellor  (Bradford)  asks  how  he  can  ascertain  if  the  estate  of  a 
relative  who  died  abroad  is  in  Chancery.  He  also  enquires  whether  it 
would  be  prudent  to  employ  certain  firms  which  advertise  that  they  under- 
take to  recover  unclaimed  Chancery  funds.  I will  answer  his  second 
question  at  once,  by  advising  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  firms  he 
mentions.  As  to  "C,  E.  Mellor’s  ” first  question,  information  relating  to 
unclaimed  funds  in  Chancery  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  “Assistant 
Paymaster-General,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  London.”  The  application 
must  bear  a is.  Judicature  stamp  (2s.  6d.,  if  the  fund  is  )of  fifteen  years' 
standing),  and  it  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant  or  his  solicitor.  It  must 
also  state  clearly  the  name  of  the  original  owner  of  the  fund,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  applicant  claims  to  be  interested.  The  Pay  Office 
takes  no  notice  of  communications  which  do  not  comply  with  these  regula- 
tions, and  it  will  hand  over  no  money  unless  an  order  is  obtained  by 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  usual  way.  A list  of  accounts  at 
the  Pay  Office  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  London  Gazette.  This  list 
may  be  personally  inspected  at  the  Office.”  I advise  “ C.  E.  Mellor  ” to 
employ  a solicitor  to  make  these  enquiries.  If  he  employs  a London 
iolicitor  he  will  save  agency  fees,  and  the  expense  will  be  small.  As  the 
relative  died  abroad,  the  estate  may  possibly  be  lodged  in  a foreign  court. 

Solicitor  wants  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to  become  a solicitor  without 
Incurring  expenses  which  he  is  unable  to  afford.  I fear  his  ambition  is 
rather  a costly  one.  The  law  requires  four  qualifications  of  anyone  desiring 
to  become  a practising  solicitor.  First,  he  must  serve  as  an  articled  clerk 
to  a solicitor  for  a period  varying  from  three  to  five  years.  The  stamp 
duty  on  these  articles  is  £2>o.  Secondly,  he  must  pass  the  examinations  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  The  fees  for  these  examinations  amount 
to  £10.  Thirdly,  he  must  be  admitted  a solicitor.  The  duty  on  admission 
is  £25.  Lastly,  he  must  take  out  an  annual  certificate  to  practise.  The 
fee  for  this  varies  from  £$  to  £g.  There  is  no  means  of  avoiding  these 
taxes,  and  the  usual  fee  charged  by  solicitors  for  articles  ranges  from  £50 
to  /300.  My  correspondent  will  remember  also  that  he  must  add  the  cost 
of  education,  books,  and  living  to  the  above  expenses,  so  that,  even  if  his 
articles  were  given  him  by  a friend,  he  must  still  be  prepared  to  spend  a 
considerable  sum.  I can  only  advise  him  to  wait  until  he  has  saved  up  a 
capital  of  about  /500. 


NOTICES. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  Cheques  and  Money 
Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  ” The  Secretary,  Sala's  Journal, 
31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,”  and  crossed  " London  and  County 
Bank."  Postal  Orders  can  be  made  payable  at  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Sala’s  Journal. — Telegraphic  Address:  "Spoonfuls,"  London. 
Telephone  No.  2956. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady- 
helps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have,  as  a way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  started  a " Wanted  " column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be  : — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion ; for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 

Sala's  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will 
stand  as  an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  seta  of 

4250. 


Sala's  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct 
from  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  ji,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala's  Journal 
requiring  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write 
to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope  " Patents."  All  letters 
will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  frequently  receive  letters  from  corres- 
pondents seeking  information  on  points  of  law,  we  have  com- 
menced a Legal  Column.  Communications  for  this  department 
should  have  “ Legal  ” writ'.en  on  the  envelope. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions ; 
therefore  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala’s  Journal  are 
earnestly  requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  ba 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current 
number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of 
issue.  This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this 
department  must  have  “Anstvers,  G.A.S.,”  written  in  the  left-hand 
corner.  Correspondents  who  require  more  than  one  reply,  must 
tend  a separate  coupon  for  each  question  they  wish  answered. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  thair 
communications  to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  ta 
the  Editor’s  private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters 
relating  to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions, 
and  domestic  matters  in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning 
home-life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column. 
All  letters  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  a previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private 
reply  must  enclose  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage. 
Letters  for  this  department  should  have  the  word  ” Boudoir”  on  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal. — Twelvemonths,  6s.  6d. ; 
Six  months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. All  other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d. ; Twelve 
months,  8s.  8d. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala’s  Journal  at  any 
Newsagents  or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should 
any  difficulty  arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London. 


Printed  ter  the  Proprietor,  by  King,  Sell,  & Railton,  Limited,  12,  Gough  Square  and  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  K.C.,  and  published  at  Sala’i  Jovekal  OScei, 

SI,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.—  September  E4,  itiga. 
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.TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK,  |f 
J ^ 


SWINDLES  AND  SWINDLERS. 

I suppose  that  there  has  never  been  a time  within  my 
recollection — and  it  is  a tolerably  protracted  one — when 
swindles  have  been  more  rife  and  swindlers  more  abundant 
than  they  are  now.  Of  course,  whenever  there  has  been  a 
commercial  or  financial  mania,  fraud  and  chicanery  have 
always  entered  largely  into  the  game  of  Speculation.'  The  South 
Sea  Bubble  had  its  swindles,  including  a joint  stock  company 
for  making  deal  boards  out  of  sawdust.  There  was  also  a 
tremendous  joint  stock  gambling  mania  in  1825,  when 
swindlers  and  swindling  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  and 
of  this  Carnival  of  Mammon  a wonderfully  graphic  picture 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  “ The  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamonds.”  • 1 

It  was  Thackeray  also  who,  with  pen  and  pencil,  dwelt  in 
Punch  on  the  railway  mania  of  1845,  which  sent  half  honest 
England  mad  with  greed  of  gain,  and  filled  to  repletion  the 
gaping  pockets  of  the  dishonest  members  of  the  community. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  Thackerayian  town  eclogue  of  the 
“ two  gents  of  dismal  mein,  In  dank  and  greasy  rags,”  who 
“came  out  of  a shop  for  gin,  Swaggering  over  the  flags,”  in 
the  lonely  Haymarket  on  a dark  and  stormy  night  ? The  talk 
of  these  tattered  wastrels  was  about  shares  in  the  Diddlesex 
Junction  Railway. 

The  poet  concludes  his  lay  with  an  apt  satirical  moral, 
“ Bless  railroads  everywhere,”  he  says,  “ And  the  world’s 
advance ; Bless  every  railway  share  in  Italy,  Ireland,  France; 
For  never  a beggar  need  now  despair,  And  every  rogue  has  a 
chance ! ” 

The  rogues  and  the  beggars  have,  to  my  thinking,  more 
chances  and  less  cause  for  despair  in  the  year  1892  than  they 
had  in  1845.  The  area  of  their  operations  has  become  aoristical 
—it  has  no  longer  any  boundaries.  Those  blessed  statutes, 
the  Limited  Liability  Acts,  have  multiplied  bogus  companies 
o infinity,  and  by  the  side  of  the  bogus  enterprises  flourish  a 


goodly  number  of  “wild  cat”  newspapers  and  “hoodlum” 
periodicals,  champions,  so  they  assert  themselves  to  be,  of 
financial  purity  and  integrity,  but  whose  armour,  so  it  appears 
to  me,  when  they  enter  the  lists  of  publicity  to  criticise 
business  enterprises,  is  occasionally  composed  of  very  shining 
black  mail. 

In  days  gone  by  swindlers  could  be  divided  with  tolerable 
ease  into  typical  classes.  There  was  the  operator  in  unsound 
stocks  and  the  promoter  of  bubble  undertakings  and 
phantom  foreign  loans,  akin  to  the  famous"  Cacique  of  Poyais  ” 
swindle.  These  rogues,  I should  say,  are  at  present  very 
adequately  represented  by  the  keeper  of  “bucket-shops,” 
ingenious  “ financeerers  ” who  every  year  contrive  to  bring 
to  bankruptcy,  ruin,  and  despair,  and  sometimes  to  a suicide’s 
grave,  scores  of  gallant  gentlemen  who  have  borne  her 
.Majesty’s  commission,  but  who  have  been  compelled  to  send 
in  their  papers  and  leave  that  army  of  which  they  should  be 
the  honour  and  the  pride;  and  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
temptations  of  the  infernal  “bucket-shop,”  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  above  ruining  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 

Racing  swindlers,  betting-touts,  “ nobblers  ” of  horses  and 
welshers,  were  assuredly  not  unknown  in  the  early  Victorian 
era ; but  their  number  in  this  instant  epoch  of  advanced 
civilization  has  prodigiously  increased  ; and,  at  least,  two 
generations  since  the  purlieus  of  our-  railway  stations  were 
not  infested  by  gangs  of  the  lowest  class  of  “ bookies,”  ready 
to  bet  with  gentlemen’s  servants — and  servant  maids,  for  the 
matter  of  that — with  porters  in  residential  mansions,  with 
cabdrivers  and  costermongers,  and  especially  with  office  and 
errand-boys — the  last  too  often  led,  by  the  horrible  fascination 
of  horse-race  gambling,  to  rob  their  employers’  tills,  and 
make  a final  entry  in  their  betting  books  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  been  committed  for  trial,  for  theft. 

It  is  true  that  the  “ Greeks  ” who  flourished  in  occult  dens 
in  the  most  fashionable  thoroughfares  in  the  West  End  at 
the  beginning  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  have  disappeared.  The 
“ Greeks  ” were  professional  blacklegs  and  sharpers,  and 
their  favourite  games  were  roulette  and  French  hazard.  There 
were  common  gaming-houses  in  Regent  Street,  in  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  James’s  Street,  and  in  Piccadilly.  There  were 
“Big  Nicks”  and  “Little  Nicks,  “gold  hells  " and  “silver 
hells.”  These  haunts  of  infamy  were,  in  view  of  the  contin- 
gency of  raids  by  the  police,  bolted  and  barred  up,  so  as  to 
be  in  their  own  strength  almost  like  the  gaols  to  which  their 
proprietors  and  their  “ bonnets  ” should  properly  have  been 
consigned.  In  some  gambling-houses  there  was  a pipe  con- 
necting with  the  sewer  beneath;  and  through  this  channel, 
while  the  police  were  battering  in  the  outer  doors,  the  cards, 
the  dice,  the  dice-boxes,  and  the  rakes,  and  the  entire  para- 
phernalia of  plunder  would  be  hastily  shot ; while  if  the 
game  played  was  roulette,  the  wheel  was  so  constructed  as  to 
fit  neatly  into  the  circumference  of  the  chandelier  over  the 
table,  and  thus  elude  detection. 

A singularly  wary  and  courageous  inspector  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  named  Beresford,  ultimately  succeeded  in 
stamping  out  the  “Greeks”  of  the  West  and  closing  their 
gambling  dens.  Of  “ Greeks  ” of  the  lowest  class  there  are 
swarms  at  the  present  time  at  the  East-End  and  in  Soho, 
who  combine  card-sharping  with  betting,  and  both  with 
prpfligacy  and  drunkenness  at  spurious  clubs.  The  skittle 
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sharpers  appear  to  have  slightly  diminished  in  number,  so 
have  the  thimble-riggers  at  fairs  and  races,  but  many  of  our 
railway  lines  are  haunted  by  rogues  who  try  to  palm  off  the 
“ three  card  trick  ” on  the  unwary,  and  who,  if  their  nefarious 
transactions  are  protested  against,  very  often  insult  and 
sometimes  assault  peaceable  travellers. 

As  for  the  “ confidence  trick  ” and  the  device  of  selling 
painted  sparrows  as  canaries,  ring-dropping  and  “ duffing,” 
or  selling  rubbishing  goods  basely  declared  to  be  smuggled, 
those  swindles  have  been  common  in  England  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  I suppose  that  the  knaves  who  obtain  money 
by  such  and  similar  frauds  will  not  readily  vanish  from  our 
midst.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  bulk  of  humanity  comprises 
its  normal  proportions  of  fools,  so  long,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  there  be  a corresponding  quota  of  rogues.  The  tavern- 
bilk — that  is  to  say  the  mean-spirited  and  contemptible 
caitiff  who  enters  a house  of  refreshment,  eats  and  drinks  of  the 
best,  and  then  refuses  to  pay  his  score— has  practically  dis- 
appeared, for  the  reason  that  to  bilk  a landlord  in  days  gone 
by  was  only  to  incur  a debt,  whereas  at  present  the  bilker  is 
regarded  as  a person  who  has  obtained  goods  under  false 
pretences,  and  he  is  consequently  liable  to  be  punished  for  a 
criminal  offence. 

Still,  I see  no  diminution  whatever  in  the  ignoble  army  of 
begging  letter-writers.  I have  been  aware  of  them  ever  since 
I had  anything  to  do  with  what  may  be  termed  public  life, 
and  had  I preserved  even  a tithe  of  the  begging  letters  from 
male  and  female,  old  and  young,  rascals,  which  I have  received 
in  the  course  of  two  score  years,  the  collection,  I surmise, 
would  fill  a goodly  series  of  folios.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  the  begging  letter-writers  continue  to  bombard  us 
every  week  at  our  private  residences  in  London  and  Brighton, 
and  at  the  office  of  Sala’s  Journal,  and  their  epistolary  effu- 
sions show  no  signs  of  falling  off,  either  in  the  sickening  gush 
in  which  some  of  their  communications  are  couched,  or  in  the 
cool  and  brazen-faced  impudence  which  distinguishes  others. 

The  Mendicity  Society  and  the  Charity.  Organization 
Society  have  earned  golden  opinions  for  their  unremitting 
efforts  to  abrogate  the  plague  of  begging  letter-writing,  yet 
their  success  in  this  direction  has  been  only  of  a modified 
nature.  The  impostors  still  cram  into  your  letter-boxes 
closely-written  appeals  for  pecuniary  assistance  appeals 
brimming  over  with  lies,  and  very  often  indited  in  a beautiful 
copper-plate  hand.  These  sorry  rapscallions  fill  me  with  a 
kind  of  astonishment.  They  use  no  typewriters,  then:  letters 
are  often  copious  and  laborious  compositions  on  which  long 
hours  of  toil  must  be  spent— hours  in  which  the  writers  might 
have  been  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  There  must  be,  I 
should  say,  a certain  fascination  in  the  commission  of  low, 
mean,  and  paltry  crime.  There  must  be  a race  of  people 
destined  to  walk  crooked  instead  of  walking  straight.  There 
must  be  people  who  prefer  to  tell  falsehoods  rather  than 
truth,  and  so  it  has  been,  I imagine,  ever  since  the  time  when 
humanity  first  discovered  that  “ stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and 
that  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  _ 

Individual  types  of  swindlers  may  not  be  quite  so  plentiful 
as  they  formerly  were,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  an  age  when 
mankind,  so  far  as  their  characteristics  are  concerned,  seem 
to  be  manufactured  very  much  after  the  fashion  in.  which 
sewing-machines,  type-writers  and  bicycles  are  fabricated  , 
I mean  that  they  seem  to  be  characteristically  fashioned 
piecemeal  by  different  artificers,  and  subsequently  neatly 
fitted,  screwed,  and  rivetted  together,  with  such  strict 
uniformity  that  the  typewriter,  or  the  bicycle,  or  the  sewing- 
machine  which  is  being  used  at  Chicago,  or  at  Calcutta,  or 
Canton,  differs  not  so  much  as  a hair’s  breadth  from  the 
instrument  which  is  being  worked  in  Paris,  or  in  London,  or 
at  Birmingham.  We  do  not  hear  nowadays  of  such 
strongly  marked  types  of  the  swindling  character  as  the 
<<  Old  Patch,”  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or 
as  Dando,  the  fraudulent  oyster  eater,  or  even  as  Joseph  Ady, 
the  Apocryphal  Quaker  and  swindling  letter-writer,  who  for 
years  used  periodically  to  turn  up  at  the  City  police  courts, 
and  never  failed  to  give  the  name  of  Alderman  Sir  Peter 
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Laurie  a u guarantee  for  his  irreproachable  respectability. 
Now  and  again  an  exceptionally  villainous  black-mailer  or 
extortioner  is  brought  to  justice  ; and  to  Mr.  Labouchere 
must  be  accorded  the  high  praise  of  having  unmasked  and 
denounced  so  many  of  these  vermin.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  these  pestilent  freebooters  are  an  unin- 
teresting and  unpicturesque  kind  of  brigands.  One  “ long 
firm  ” of  drapery  swindlers  are  very  like  another,  and  the 
blackmailers  usually  have  a strong  family  likeness  between 
themselves.  The  mention  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  remark- 
able journal  which  so  many  persons  abuse— saying  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  strong  things  about  its  conductor  but 
which  everybody  appears  to  read,  reminds  me  of  another 
order  of  tricksters  whose  little  games  have  been  unsparingly 
exposed  in  Truth,  and  some  of  whom  have  already  been 
favoured  with  interviews  with  a judge  and  twelve  men  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public  at  large, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  to  their  own  ultimate  amendment  and 
reformation — if  swindlers  can  ever  be  amended  or  reformed — 
a consummation  the  likelihood  of  which  I very  gravely  doubt. 

We  have  had  Ages  of  Stone,  of  Bronze,  and  of  Iron  ; and  it 
is  said  that  the  earth  once  revelled  in  an  Age  of  Gold ; 
although  if  such  an  epoch  did  really  exist,  I fear  that  Time 
would  have  to  run  back  a good  many  centuries  if  he  were 
minded  to  fetch  that  Age  back  for  us  again.  The  present  is, 
it  strikes  me,  an  age  pre-eminently  of  Culture.  At  least  on 
every  side,  and  at  most  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  we 
hear  and  read  and  are  pestered  and  worried  and  bored 
about  Culture— literary,  artistic,  and  scientific.  Of  picture 
exhibitions  there  is  no  end,  although  the  artists  are 
bitterly  complaining  of  their  inability  to  sell  the  pictures 
which  they  paint.  There  are  legions  of  illustrated  papers 
People  with  ill-balanced  minds,  but  with  voluble 

tongues  and  unabashed  countenances,  ramble  from  plat- 
form to  platform,  or  from  pulpit  to  pulpit,  pouring 
out  verbose  “screeds”  of  talk,  full  of  shrill  platitudes 
or  simpering  solecisms  about  art  and  letters,  science,  morals, 
philanthropy,  and  theosophy.  There  are  twenty  times  more 
magazines  and  reviews,  weekly  and  monthly,  than  there 
formerly  were,  and  I suppose  that  these  organs  of  u Culture 
all  find  a greater  or  a smaller  body  of  readers.  At  all  events, 
if  British  humanity  has  not  acquired  true  culture  it  appears 
to  be  doing  its  best  to  obtain  that  boon. 

Now,  the1  widely-spread  prevalence  of  a general  opinion, 
which  often  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a general  hallucina- 
tion,  is  pre-eminently  the  ingenious  swindler  s opportunity. 
Skittles  and  card-sharping,  thimble-rigging  and  the  three- 
card  trick,  the  confidence  trick  and  cognate  devices  for  ex- 
tracting money  out  of  the  pockets  of  simpletons,  still  obtain  ; 
but  the  victims  of  these  rascalities  are  a class  apart  from 
that  very  large  portion  of  the  community  which  are  only  too 
ready  and  too  willing  to  be  taken  in  by  the  specious  vaga- 
bonds who  lie,  and  cog,  and  deceive,  and  defraud  under  the 
cloak  of  “ Culture.”  This  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  all  the  bogus 
literary  and  artistic  “Societies”  and  “Alliances,”  “ Leagues,” 

“ Syndicates,”  “ International  Unions,  and  so  forth,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  been  hearing  so  much  lately  in  the 
reports  of  a trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  “ long 
firm”  has  changed  its  name,  but  not  its  nature.  It  not 
only  fleeces  the  public  by  getting  up  mock  auctions  of 
worthless  drapery  goods;  it  appeals  to  budding  poets,  would- 
be  novelists,  embryo  scientists,  and  amateur  artists.  It  has 
had  its  bogus  picture-galleries,  and  its  equally  delusive  maga- 
zines It  has  conferred  its  rubbishing  degrees  and  diplomas, 
and  created  its  ridiculous  “ fellowships  ” and  “ memberships.” 
Will  the  recent  exposures  and  the  judicial  consequences 
thereof  at  the  Old  Bailey  put  a stop  at  once  and  for  ever  to 
the  “ long  firms  ” which  trade  on  sham  “ Culture”  ? I trow  not. 
They  may  “duck  under”  for  a time;  but  erelong,  if  1 am  not 
mistaken,  the  creatures,  or  rather  their  emulators  and  imita- 
tors, will  be  at  their  dirty  work  again  ; and  it  will  require  all 
the  ' persistent  perspicuity  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  journalistic 
organs  of  vision  to  spy  out  new  swindles  on  old  lines,  ^and 
deliver  the  swindlers  to  the  tormentors.  G.  A.  3. 
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Curiously  inaccurate  statements  have  been  recently ^made 
In  the  Press  touching  the  removal  to  the  United  States  o 
the  famous  elephant  Jumbo,  and  the  exceeding  artfulness  of 
of  the  late  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  in  booming  the  colossal  anima. 
for  show  purposes.  The  real  history  of  the  transaction  is, 
v'e  believe,  as  follows Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Sage,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  happened  to  hear  that  the 
elephant  Alice  was  likely  to  present  the  frequenters  of  the 
Zoo  with  a baby,  and  as  the  birth  of  an  elephant  calf 
captivity  is  rare,  Mr.  Le  Sage  sent  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  to  the  Zoo  to  make  inquiries, 
returned  saying  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement 
that  Alice  was  likely  to  become  a mamma,  but  he  incidentally 
mentioned  that  Barnum  had  just  bought,  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  business,  the  huge  elephant  Jumbo,  wmch  he  proposed  to 
transport  at  once  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Le  Sage  knew  that  this  big  beast  was  a great  favourite 
with  the  children,  so  he  caused  an  article  to  be  inserted  m the 
paper,  couched  in  a tone  of  deep  regret  at  the  approximate 
disappearance  of  Jumbo  from  the  Regent’s  Park.  Correspond- 
ence began  rapidly  to  flow  in  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Juvenile 
London,  and  adult  London  to  boot,  were  up  m arms  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jumbo’s  departure,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Daily  Telegraph  might  have  purchased  the 
elephant  on  their  own  account,  and  preserved  it  for  the 
children,  but  Barnum  was  quick  enough  to  see  his  opportunity. 
To  the  credit  of  what  he  subsequently  did  in  booming  Jumbo 
in  America  he  is  fully  entitled.  The  reason  why  Jumbo  was 
sold  by  the  authorities  of  the  Zoo  was  that  he  was  becoming 
dangerous ; but  his  restiveness,  as  it  turned  out,  was  only  ot 
a temporary  nature. 

The  centenary  of  the  French  Republic,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
dethronement  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  from  179°  ^a(|  been  htt  e 
more  than  a king  in  name,  has  been  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  circumstance  in  Paris  ; and,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out  the  two  huge  processions  of  allegorical  cars  and  soldiers 
dressed  up  in  masquerade  uniforms,  which  simultaneously 
perambulated  the  boulevards  on  each  side  of  the  Seme,  were 
a kind  of  combination  of  a Lord  Mayor  s Show,  a carnival 
bauf  gras  pageant  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  but  without  the  fatox, 
and  a circus  cortege  on  the  grandest  possible  scale.  The 
centenary  of  1792  has  thus  been  gorgeously  celebrated,  and 
the  festive  proceedings  appropriately  wound  up  with  fireworks 
and  dancing ; but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no  efforts 
will  be  made  next  year  to  commemorate  1793. 

What  a terrible  mist  tn  seine  it  would  be,  to  be  sure ! Why, 
a hogshead  of  bullock’s  or  sheep’s  blood  would  be  required  to 
simulate  the  human  gore  which  was  so  liberally  shed  in  the 
second  year  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity..  As  for 
the  monumental  cars,  they  would,  of  course,  contain  repre- 
sentations of  the  guillotine  and  the  lanterne,  with  aristocrats 
hanging  from  the  lamp  irons  ; and  among  the  groups  would 
be  representations  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  a mob  cap,  and 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  riding  in  the  cart  to  execu- 
tion; while  another  effective  tableau  might  be  formed  of  a 
gang  of  bloodthirsty  shouting  ruffians  bearing  aloft  the  head  ot 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  on  a pike. 


One  of  Self’s  innumerable  Regent  Street  correspondents, 
noticing  his  allusion  to  Mr.  “Charlie”  Wright,  the  wine 
merchant,  has  sent  us  the  following  eminently  sparkling 
lyrical  advertisement  of  Mr.  Wright’s  wares,  published  in  a 
newspaper  some  time  in  1827: — 

CHARLES  WRIGHT’S  CHAMPAGNES. 

We  are  told  by  Voltaire, 

That  there’s  naught  to  compare 
With  Champagne  for  exciting  one’s  wit; 

Then  instantly  haste. 

All  pretenders  to  taste, 

To  the  shop  next  the  Opera  pit, 

The  best  of  all  wine, 

From  the  Garonne  and  Rhine, 

Wright  sells,  without  trying  to  cozen, 

Vin  d’Ai  et  d’Avise, 

He  to  all  freely  gives, 

At  sixty-three  shillings  per  dozen. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  strong  men  before 
Agamemnon,  and  enterprising  tradesmen  who  employed  poets 
to  puff  their  wares  before  the  days  of  Moses,  the  marvellous 
ready-made  tailor.  Whether  Warren,  of  blacking  fame, 
vicariously  burst  into  poetry  a little  before  or  a little  after  Mr. 

“ Charlie”  Wright  we  are  not  quite  certain. 

“ But  how  on  earth  did  the  name  of  Nugent  occur  to  me?’* 
wrote  Self  in  one  of  the  Travels  in  Regent  Street  series. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hurst  of  the  box  office,  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre, 
has  courteously  cleared  up  the  mystery.  Mr.  Charles  Nugent 
was  box  book-keeper  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre;  Mr.  Hurst 
was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Royal  Library, 
Old  Bond  Street,  from  1855  to  i860,  and  frequently  met  Mr. 
Nugent  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  firm. 

Replete  with  historic,  literary,  artistic,  and  especially 
theatrical  and  music  hall,  interest  is  Mr.  John  Hollingshead’s 
story  of  Leicester  Square.  It  is  as  full  as  a Christmas 
pudding  with  plums  of  anecdote,  but  among  them  there  are 
very  few  chestnuts.  The  illustrations  also,  some  of  which 
are  reproductions  of  old  engravings — including  a shop  card  of 
Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  goldsmith,  at  the  Golden  Angel  in  Cran- 
bourn  Street,  probably  engraved  by  William  Hogarth — are 
exceptionally  interesting.  There  is  a delightful  little  portrait, 
too  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  the  father  of  the  highly 
esteemed  lady  who  is  the  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Lawson,  Bart. 

This  latest  edition  of  Holinshed — we  mean  Hollingshead — 
Chronicles  reminds  Self  that  some  forty  years  ago  he  paid  a 
shilling  for  admission  to  Mr.  Wyld’s  Great  Globe  in  the  centre 
of  Leicester  Square.  It  was  on  the  concavity  of  this  Globe 
that  the  different  countries  of  the  world  were  modelled,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  winding  staircase  constructed  in  the  interior 
a lecturer  in  evening  costume  used  periodically,  with  the  aid 
of  a long  pole,  to  favour  the  audience  with  geographical  in- 
formation. On  the  evening  of  Self  s visit  the  entertainment 
was  wholly  marred  by  the  unseemly  behaviour  of 
a languid  gentleman  in  fashionable  garb,  who  had, 
apparently,  been  dining  too  copiously  at  an  adjoining 
restaurant.  The  lecturer  was  a slim  individual,  with  a highly 
frizzled  head,  and  whenever  he  halted  at  the  close  of  a sen- 
tence, say,  about  the  desert  of  Gobi,  or  the  river  Hooghly, 
or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  Mesopotamia,  the  languid 
gentleman,  awaking  from  a nap,  would  address  him  thus 
“ But  where  did  you  get  your  hair  curled  ? ” Time  after 
time  was  this  embarrassing  question  repeated,  until  at  length 
the  lecturer  threw  down  his  wand  and  indignantly  scuttled 
down  the  staircase,  pursued  by  a parting  shout  from  the 
crowd  who  were  tickled  by  the  languid  gentleman’s  query  : 
“ Where  did  you  get  your  hair  curled  ? ” 

We  really  must  have  a New  and  Complete  Letter  Writer. 
Of  manuals  telling  us  how  to  write  letters  amatory,  letters 
descriptive,  and  letters  pious,  business  letters,  and  letteis  of 
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condolence,  we  have  had  during  the  last  couple  of  centuries  or 
so  a periodically  recurring  series  ; but  hitherto  we  should  say 
there  have  been  few  published  models  of  abusive  letters. 
A striking  example  of  the  last  named  kind  might  be 
found  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  “ the  man  Labouchere”  by 
one  of  the  defendants  in  a late  remarkable  trial.  The  letter 
is  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety,  but  the  peroration  is  so 
sweet  that  we  feel  bound  to  cite  it  : — 

“ The  names  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  joined  the  society, 

and  who  have  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  your  Grub-street  sewage 

(roars  of  laughter) — are  a sufficient  guarantee  for  its  position,  and  so  I 
leave  you,  like  some  loathsome  reptile,  to  swelter  in  your  self-created 
garbage.  (Renewed  mirth.)  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant.  (Signed), 
Gilbert  Campbell." 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  receive  the  intelligence  of 
the  shocking  accident  which  has  occurred  to  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry.  The  unfortunate  lady  was 
driving  from  her  father’s  seat,  Kylemore  Castle,  to  the  village 
cf  Derrinver,  near  Clifden,  but  when  about  to  cross  a bridge 
which  spans  the  river  the  horse  became  unmanageable,  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  was  thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  terribly  sad 
than  the  awful  suddenness  with  which  this  charming  and 
accomplished  lady  met  her  death.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  in 
his  bereavement  will  have  the  deepest  sympathy  from  troops 
of  affectionate  friends. 


Among  the  pictures  from  the  Salon  Exhibition  of  1892, 
now  on  view  at  the  Continental  Gallery,  Bond  Street,  is 
a portrait  in  pastels— Blanche— by  Miss  Mary  Helen  Carlisle, 
who,  though  an  Englishwoman,  has  studied  in  Paris,  and 
has  presented  an  admirable  picture  in  this  branch  of  art, 
which  is  so  especially  adapted  for  portraiture.  The  portrait 
is  that  of  a lady  seated  in  an  easy  and  graceful  pose  on  an 
old  oak  stool.  On  the  face  is  a look  of  listening  expectancy ; 
the  yellow  tints  of  the  gown  are  reflected  in  lovely  lights  in 
the  clear,  delicate  complexion,  and  so  subtly  is  this 
managed  that  not  one  idea  of  sallowness  of  facial  tint  is 
conveyed.  A bunch  of  blue  flowers  in  the  breast  of  the  gown 
gives  a harmonious  tone  to  the  whole.  The  picture  has  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Princess  Louise,  Mar- 
chioness of  Lome,  and  at  the  close  of  the  present  exhibition 
it  will  be  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 


The  other  Salon  pictures  form  a small  but  most  interesting 
group,  giving  as  they  do  specimens  from  various  Con- 
tinental schools  of  art.  Jan  Van  Chelminski  is  well  repre- 
sented by  six  pictures,  five  of  which  deal  with  warfare  as  a 

subject,  “ Reconnoitring  ” and  “ Bringing  up  the  Reserves  ” 

both  snow  scenes — being  especially  good.  In  striking  contrast 
to  these  pictures  is  “ Grand  Caravan  on  the  Road  to  Mecca,” 
by  Th.  Frere.  The  atmosphere  seems  actually  to  palpitate 
with  heat,  while  the  sand  below  and  the  sky  above  appear  to 
melt  into  one  hot  haze,  through  which  camels,  horses,  mules, 
and  human  beings  plod  and  stumble  drearily  along.  “ A Marsh 
in  Brittany,  by  Louis  Japy,  might  have  been  painted  from 
a Norfolk  broad,  so  thoroughly  English  is  the  atmospheric 
effect.  The  red  cattle  are  standing  knee  deep  in  the  lush 
green  grass,  while  a number  of  wild  fowl  rise  from  the  still 
waters.  Three  scenes  in  Norway,  by  Adelsteen  Normann, 
are  pictures  to  excite  both  wonder  and  admiration.  The 
artist,  who  is  a Norwegian,  paints  not  only  with  the  hand, 
but  from  the  heart,  with  the  result  that  his  work  appeals 
to  one  with  an  irresistible  fascination,  whether  the  scene  be 
resplendent  in  sunshine  and  colouring,  as  in  “ Loerdal  ” and 
“ Saltenfjord,  or  sombre  with  the  gloom  of  the  approaching 
storm,  as  in  “ Hardangerfjord.”  In  each  picture  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  the  absolute  liquidity  of  the 
water,  are  most  remarkable. 


On  Saturday  evening  the  Lyceum  and  Savoy  once  more 
opened  their  doors,  and  the  public,  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact,  entered  in,  and  virtually  took  possession  of  all  the  seats 


that  were  available.  The  reappearance  of  Mr.  Irving  as 
Mathias  in  “ The  Bells  ” is  a revival  that  is  meeting  with  the 
heartiest  appreciation.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  many 
triumphs  that  the  great  actor  has  achieved,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  still  find  favour  with  Mr.  Irving, 
and  also  with  his  numerous  admirers.  It  is  a play  that  in- 
vokes all  the  skill  of  the  actor  ; and  one  in  which  the  audience 
sit  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  as  details  of  the  tragedy  are  un- 
folded. To  see  Mr.  Irving  as  Mathias  is  to  realise  something 
of  his  greatness  as  an  actor. 


“ Haddon  Hall,”  the  new  opera  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  also 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  a large  and  brilliant 
audience  on  Saturday  evening.  That  most  successful  of 
proprietors,  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte,  is  able  to  take  credit  to 
himself  that  he  will  have  to  add  another  to  the  many 
triumphs  he  has  achieved.  The  tuneful  music  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  was  received,  as  it  has  always  been,  with  the 
warmest  manifestations  of  delight.  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy’s 
libretto  was  also  voted  excellent,  while  the  principals  and  the 
chorus  were  rewarded  with  the  heartiest  applause  for  their 
charming  rendering  of  the  new  opera. 


Speaking  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  his  latest  musical 
success,  it  is  said  that  he  was  once  asked  when  he  commenced 
his  musical  education.  The  answer  of  the  eminent  composer 
was  that  he  did  not  know,  since  he  never  remembered  the 
time  when  he  did  not  play  upon  one  or  other  of  the  brass  in- 
struments in  his  father’s  band.  His  father  was  a bandmaster 
and  principal  professor  at  Kneller  Hall,  the  training  school  for 
British  military  bands. 


That  clever  actress,  Mrs.  Crowe — who  formerly,  as  Miss 
Bateman,  delighted  so  many  playgoers — has  now  become  a 
teacher  of  elocution.  This  will  be  good  news  for  those  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  art  of  which  Mrs.  Crowe  was  so  able  an 
exponent.  We  wish  her  every  success.  Her  address  is  107, 
Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 


Athletics  among  girls  are  not  looked  upon  with  especial 
favour  across  the  Channel.  The  French,  and  especially  the 
Parisian  mother,  declares  that  by  indulging  in  lawn  tennis 
and  similar  games  our  English  girls  are  losing  the  whole  of 
that  small  amount  of  grace  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed  by  nature ; and  the  game,  as  it  is  played  “ over 
there,”  is  but  a faint  shadow  of  that  brisk  battle  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  tennis  in  England,  but  which  is  considered  un- 
feminine in  France.  Curiously  enough,  when  one  regards  it 
from  a purely  feminine  point  of  view,  the  only  exercise  which  is 
at  all  looked  upon  with  favour  for  French  girls  is  that  of  fencing. 
That  it  is  an  excellent  exercise,  and  increases  grace  of  move- 
ment, is  granted,  but  where  does  the  feminine  element  come 
in  ? Will  the  French  mothers  oblige  with  a reply  ? 


Could  the  lines  laid  down,  and  the  suggestions  made,  in 
“ Music  as  it  is  Taught,”  by  Ada  Neumgen  (Novello,  Ewer, 
and  Co.,  is.),  be  carried  out,  we  should  have  more  of  the 
divine  art  of  music,  and  less  of  “ playing  on  the  piano  ” 
in  the  “ Harmonious  Blacksmith  ” style.  From  the  first 
the  child'  is  to  be  instructed,  not  only  in  fingering,  but 
also  in  harmony  which  is  the  very  soul  of  music.  The 
pupil  is  carefully  taught  to  distinguish  between  a concord 
and  a discord ; in  fact,  sufficient  knowledge  is  given  to 
enable  the  learner  to  enter  into  the  ideas  of  the  composer,  to 
understand  his  full  meaning,  and  to  render  it  sympathetically. 
If  such  a system  of  teaching  as  Miss  Neumgen  advocates  could 
be  brought  into  use,  the  reproach  that  the  English  are  not  a 
musical  nation  would  assuredly  be  removed.  Instead  of  the  bril- 
liant execution  of  a passage  of  fireworks  on  the  piano,  which  is 
now  too  often  considered  the  test  of  good  playing,  we  might 
hope  for  some  of  that  music  which  has  “ charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  bre^sf,”  The  principles  and  the  real  spirit  of  this 
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beautiful  art  would  be  instilled  into  the  pupil,  instead  of  the 
merely  mechanical  execution  which  now  passes  muster,  i e 
little  pamphlet,  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue, 
will  be  found  excellent  and  instructive  reading  to  all  who  love 
Cecilia’s  divine  art. 

Bagley  Hall,  Alcester,  the  picturesque  and  palatial  War- 
wickshire seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  will  this  month 
be  en  fete  with  rejoicings  consequent  upon  the  coming  of  age 
of  Lord  Yarmouth,  eldest  son  of  the  present  Marquis,  who 
attains  his  majority  on  October  the  20th.  Occasions  like  his 
are  never  allowed  to  pass  in  Warwickshire  without  the  fullest 
honours  being  paid  to  those  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  so  in  this  case. 

The  Hall  at  Bagley,  though  not  a show  house,  is  really 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  romantic  mansions  in  Warwick- 
shire. It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  Lord  Conway,  through  whom 
the  present  Marquis  of  Hertford  derives  his  title  to  the 
estates.  The  situation  of  the  Hall  is  elevated  and  charming 
beyond  description.  The  massive  portico  of  the  front  looks 
towards  Alcester,  a portion  of  the  town  only  just  being 
discernable  between  the  trees. 


Coaching  at  Leamington  appears  to  be  growing  in  favour 
—more  especially  with  Americans.  During  the  season  trips 
to  various  scenes  in  Shakespeare’s  land,  by  a four-horse  coac  , 
have  been  extensively  patronised.  By  coach,  however,  from 
Leamington  to  London  is  a little  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ; 
though  few  drives  could  be  more  pleasant.  On  Friday  last 
“The  Royal  Leamington  Spa  Coach”  left  the  Town  Hall, 
Leamington  at  6 a.m.,  bound  for  the  Castle  and  Falcon, 
Aldersgate  Street,  London.  Such  a touch  of  the  olden  times 
is  likely  to  become  popular  with  the  wealthy  classes. 


Whitechapel  might  not  be  supposed  to  be  a favourable  site 
for  a School  of  Art,  and  yet  a considerable  amount  of  enthusi- 
asm has  been  evoked  from  the  opening  of  the  Whitechapel 
Crafts  School  in  Little  Alie  Street.  The  school  has  a higher 
and  broader  purpose  than  simply  instructing  its  pupils  in 
technical  skill ; it  aims  at  so  imbuing  the  spirit  of  the  students 
with  the  knowledge  of  true  beauty  and  grace,  and  of  ground- 
ing them  in  the  principles  of  design,  that  the  insult  may  after- 
wards be  shown  in  their  own  handicrafts.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  head  of  the  Art  School  in 
Birmingham,  which  has  become  so  widely  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  designs  which  it  produces. 

It  is  rumoured  at  Youghal  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  s 
mansion,  which  was  owned  by  the  late  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessey,  M.P.,  is  about  to  be  sold  to  the  promoters  of  the 
World’s  Fair  for  removal  to  Chicago,  together  with  the  yew 
tree  under  which  Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have  smoked  his  first  pipe 
of  tobacco  in  Ireland.  This  is  an  especially  interesting  piece 
of  news,  because  it  was  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  for 
May  28,  that  the  suggestion  was  made  that— we  quote  from 
the  identical  paragraph— “ perhaps  some  American  millionaire 
will  come  forward  and  snap  up  the  precious  trifle,  and  by 
some  means  or  another  transport  the  structure  bodily  to 
Chicago  and  exhibit  his  purchase  at  the  Worlds  Fair. 
Judging  from  the  report  of  this  Youghal  correspondent,  the 
idea  has  “ caught  on.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  together  with  the  yew,  there  will  be 
transferred  to  Chicage  the  venerable  “ chestnut  tree  which 
relates  how  Sir  Walter  proved  by  persona  demonstration  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  a man  weighed  lighter  after  smoking 
a pipe  of  tobacco  than  before.  He  proved  it  by  first  weighing 
the  pipe  full  of  tobacco  and  ready  for  lighting,  and  afterwards 
weighing  it  when  it  only  contained  the  ashes.  Ergo  He  must 
have  been  a few  grains  heavier  before  he  began  to  smoke  than 
afterwards.  “ But,”  quoth  Queen  Bess,  “ you  have  got  the 


remainder  inside  you.”  That  fact  Sir  Walter  deferentially 
questioned. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  just  opened  a library  at  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  young  men  of  the  town. 
At  present  there  is  but  a limited  supply  of  books,  but  the 
nucleus  is  a good  one.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  send  two  volumes,  and  the  other  con- 
tributors include  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  Peterborough,  Glou- 
cester, Winchester,  Durham,  and  Derry,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
the  Earl  of  Meath,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock. 


An  active  interest  is  displayed  in  the  formation,  of  the 
library  by  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney  Savage,  of  St.  Mark  s Vicarage, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  who  explains  that  the  district  is  one  where 
the  consequences  of  the  Durham  Coal  Strike  have  been 
severely  felt,  and  he  is  anxious  to  divert  the  enforced  idle- 
ness  caused  by  the  strike  to  the  better  things  of  books,  i he 
rev.  gentleman  has  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  the  laudable 
work  which  he  has  set  himself. 


A Haverfordwest  correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  cooking  of  tripe  in  Staffordshire, 
which  information  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  multitudes 
of  our  readers.  We  are  not  tripe  eaters  ourselves,  but  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  have  a 
leaning  towards  this  particular  viand 

Tripe  is  cooked  in  Staffordshire,  as  a rule,  without  any  addition  of 
knuckle  of  veal.  The  raw  tripe,  first  cleaned  by  a process  which  is  quite 
an  art,  and  at  which  smart  women  cleaners  earn  up  to  £i  a week,  is 
placed  in  a deep  earthenware  jar,  technically  known  as  a “ tripe  steam 
narrowing  towards  the  top.  Just  enough  water  is  put  in  to  cover  the 
tripe,  a plate  is  put  on  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  the  tripe  is  baked  slowly  for 
eight  hours.  The  result  is  delicious.  Tripe  may  be  despised  by  the 
Londoners— this  I cannot  vouch  for.  However,  an  eating-house,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Birmingham,  in  which  tripe  is  a speciality,  is  rearing 
a pile  for  its  proprietor.  A Staffordshire  man  and  his  wife  emigrated  to 
America,  and,  seeing  the  tripes  thrown  away  as  offal,  set  about  buying 
them  up  and  showing  our  cousins  the  virtues  of  baked  tripe,  with  a hand- 
some financial  result  to  themselves.  Cold  tripe,  cleaned  and  already  sub- 
jected to  slight  boiling,  in  the  state  it  is  usually  bought  elsewhere  than  in 
Staffordshire,  when  stewed  with  milk  and  onions  slowly  for  four  or  five 
hours  in  a bain-marie,  or  saucepan  with  a false  bottom  for  water,  is  a 
beautiful  dish.  Tripe  is,  above  all,  a valuable  aid  to  the  doctor  in  cases  of 
weak  and  disordered  digestion.  The  late  Dr.  A.  Leared,  in  his  learned 
and  most  readable  little  work,  " The  Stomach  and  its  Trials,  in  his  com- 
parative table  of  the  digestive  qualities  of  foods,  puts  pigs,  feet  soused 
(baked),  boiled  tripe,  and  rice  boiled  as  all  equally  digestible  in  one  hour 
surpassing  all  other  foods  in  this  respect. 

What  has  the  Lancet,  we  wonder,  to  say  of  the  dietetic  virtues 
of  tripe  ? We  should  be  glad  to  know  the  views  of  the  great 
medical  organ,  as  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  v.  e pro- 
pose to  give  a page  of  Invalid  Cookery,  and  it  would  never 
do  for  us  to  omit  such  a valuable  health  restorer  as  that  which 
our  correspondent  mentions. 


The  man  who  can,  and  will,  give  £ 2,000  for  a violin,  even 
when  that  noble  instrument  has  been  created  by  Stradivarius 
of  Cremona,  must  have  a soul  full  of  music  and  a pocket  full 
of  money — a very  desirable  combination  of  circumstances. 
Such  a sum,  however,  has  recently  been  given  at  Paris  for  a 
rare  specimen  of  the  master’s  handiwork. 


Time  dragging  along  rather  too  slowly  with  the  Italian 
Colony  at  Massowah,  one  of  the  officers  in  garrison  has  pro- 
vided a novel  entertainment  that  is  to  give  the  old  gentlemen 
with  the  hour-glass  and  the  scythe  an  apparent  acceleration  of 
pace.  The  soldier,  tired  of  war’s  alarms  and  the  monotony 
of  peace,  has  sought  and  found  relief  in  training  a ballet  of 
young  negro  girls  who,  after  a long  period  of  probation,  have 
appeared  and  been  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  paragraph. 


The  visit  of  Signor  Mascagni  to  the  Austrian  capital  will 
be  a memorable  one — for  the  worthy  composer  at  all  events. 
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lie  left  his  beloved  Italy  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  see 
the  people  who  had  applauded  his  work.  He  has  seen  them 
and  they  have  seen  him  ; and  the  demonstrative  Viennese 
have  shown  in  a manner  more  forcible  than  polite  their 
delight  at  beholding  the  gifted  maestro.  It  appears  that  they 
hterally  mobbed  him  in  their  anxiety  to  get  near  him.  Two 
thousand  people,  we  are  told,  packed  themselves  like  sardines 
around  him.  His  hands  were  seized  and  pressed.  He  was 
kissed  and  hugged  by  those  nearest  him.  The  cigar  he  was 
smoking  was  taken  from  his  mouth  and  fought  for  as  a relic  of 
surpassing  value,  and  it  was  only  when  the  police  at  last  in- 
terfered that  the  much  hustled  composer  was,  so  to  speak, 
rescued  from  the  overpowering  attentions  of  the  crowd.  It 
was  a strange  experience  for  a person  unaccustomed  to  public 
adulation. 


Voltaire,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  had  a similar  ovation — 
minus  the  fight  for  the  cigar — at  the  Theatre  Fransais  ; and, 
as  his  admirers  were  carrying  him  in  their  arms  down  the 
staircase,  the  old  man,  epigrammatic  to  the  last,  murmured, 
“You  are  smothering  me  with  flowers.”  They  did  almost 
smother  him  physically. 


It  is  said  that  Signor  Mascagni  is  coming  to  England.  If 
he  does,  let  us  accord  him  a hearty  welcome,  but  don’t  let  us 
give  him  any  occasion  to  think  we  are  quite  as  mad  as  March 
hares. 


To  be  sure,  when  Self  was  young,  he  more  than  once 
made  one  of  the  simpletons  who  used  to  mob  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson’s  stall  at  the  fancy  bazaars  of  the  Royal  Dramatic 
College,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  fight  for  her  dancing 
shoes,  which  the  clever  young  terpsichorean  artiste  was  wont 
to  sell  by  auction  ; and  even  now,  when  the  decrepitude  of 
age  has  overtaken  him,  Self  would  give  something  handsome 
for  a cigar,  the  tip  of  which  had  been  bitten  off  by  Mrs. 
Langtry. 


“ Don’t  take  nips  of  spirits”  is  the  advice  which  Mr.  C.  J. 
Bishenden,  a singer  of  nineteen  years’  experience,  offers  to 
vocalists  who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequently  doing  so.  They 
destroy  the  voice  and  coating  of  the  throat,  and  he  can  say 
from  his  own  knowledge  that  many  promising  artistes  have 
been  ruined  in  this  way.  Instead,  he  recommends  good  port, 
claret,  or  some  of  the  lighter  Italian  wines,  taken  now  and 
then  at  meals.  They  are  harmless  to  the  voice,  and  often 
aid  digestion.  The  advice  as  to  “ nips  of  spirits  ” need  not 
to  be  confined  to  vocalists.  It  is  the  abuse  and  not  the 
reasonable  use  of  these  things  that  make  them  so  mischievous. 


Singers  of  the  old  school  never  dined  later  than  three  o’clock 
when  they  had  to  sing  at  night.  Malibran  used  to  drink  half- 
and-half,  both  before  and  during  the  performance  ; and  in  the 
great  Desert  Scene  in  Balfe’s  “ Maid  of  Artois,”  the  great  pvima 
donna, who  was  supposed  to  be  dying  from  exhaustion  in  the  sandy 
waste,  used,  while  semi-prostrate,  to  drag  herself  towards  a 
set  piece  behind  which  was  placed  a tankand  of  her  favourite 
beverage.  From  this  she  would  artfully  take  a draught,  and, 
her  strength  thus  recruited,  she  would  conclude  her  final  scena 
and  die  superbly.  Mdme  Sala,  just  before  she  came  on  the 
stage  to  sing,  used  to  drink  a small  glass  of  sherry  in  which  a 
raw  egg  had  been  beaten  up.  Is  this  the  mysterions  cordial 
patronised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ? 


Some  very  amusing  tit-bits  of  conversation  are  occasionally 
audible  in  a railway  compartment,  even  though  the  listener 
may  have  formed  no  pre-conceived  intention  of  playing  the 
role  of  eavesdropper.  There  was  an  example  of  this  a few 
days  ago,  when  a number  of  young  “city  gents”  were  being 
entertained  by  a companion,  who  seemed  to  be  a happy 
combination  of  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  and  Mr.  Harry 
Nicholls.  In  other  words,  he  was  decidedly  humorous. 
In  the  first  place  he  amused  them  with  a description 


of  the  wedding  of  a relative ; then,  when  the  conversa- 
tion showed  a tendency  to  flag,  he  turned  to  a com- 
panion and  observed : “ You  are  married  old  man,  aren’t 
you  ? I thought  so ! Well,  let  me  tell  you  you  don’t  look 
any  the  better  for  it.”  Of  course  there  was  a roar  of  laughter, 
and  when  this  subsided  the  humorous  individual  went  on  : 
“That  reminds  me  of  Jones.  You  know  Jones;  of  course 
you  know  Jones.  I met  him  the  other  day,  and  not  having 
seen  him  for  some  time,  I suggested  that  we  should  spend  a 
jolly  evening  together  as  we  used  to  do.  « Can’t,  old  man,  I’m 
married  ! ’ ‘Is  that  so  ? ’ said  I,  ‘ then  Jones,  my  boy,  you  are 
no  fit  company  for  me.”’  And  so  the  funnyman — and  he 
was  really  very  funny — continued  to  make  merry  until  the 
end  of  the  journey  was  reached.  How  is  it  that  when  two 
or  three  young  fellows  are  gathered  together  there  is  always 
a funny  man,  or  one  who  regards  himself  as  such,  among 
them  ? 


Unfortunately,  travellers  who  are  bent  on  business,  or  are 
puzzlingthemselvesas  to  how  that  little  bill  is  to  be  met,  or  who 
have  got  neuralgia  or  the  toothache,  sometimes  fail  to 
appreciate  the  waggishness  of  the  railway  funny  man,  whom 
they  generally  think  a bore,  and  sometimes  a nuisance. 


Every  housewife  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  butter. 
She  knows  that  its  price  figures  largely  in  her  weekly 
expenditure ; she  knows,  too,  that  if  peace  is  to  reign 
at  the  breakfast  table,  the  butter  presented  must  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  not  of  the  “ inferior  dosset  ” brand,  so  con- 
temptuously spoken  of  by  the  old  butterman  in  “ Our  Boys.” 
So  the  heart  of  the  housewife  should  rejoice  when  she  hears 
of  the  great  attention  now  being  bestowed  on  dairy  farming, 
and  of  the  money  which  County  Councils  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts are  expending  on  technical  education  in  butter-making 
and  other  dairy  work.  With  practical  teaching  and  modern 
appliances  there  can  be  no  reason  why  our  English  butter 
should  not  be  as  good  as  any  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
and  in  a great  measure  supply  the  demand  now  fed  from 
foreign  sources.  At  present  we  are  importing  annually  no 
less  than  676,211  cwts.  of  Danish  butter,  as  well  as  large 
quantities  from  Sweden,  Brittany,  and  other  countries. 


Touching  the  best  fresh  butter,  Self,  who  had  to  go 
systematically  to  market  when  he  was  quite  a small  boy,  tells 
Partner  that  54  years  ago,  the  “best  fresh”  was  twenty 
pence  a pound.  It  seems  at  present  to  vary  between  is.  8d. 
and  is.  6d.  What  an  interesting  book  one  might  write 
about  the  variation  of  prices  ! At  the  period  referred  to  the 
well-to-do  middle  classes  drank  mixed  tea  composed  of  6s. 
green  and  5s.  black  ! But  leg  of  mutton  was  8d.  per  pound, 
rump  steak  nd.,  and  sheep’s  kidneys  were  twopence  each. 


Should  Bank  Holiday  be  abolished  ? It  may  seem  out  of 
place  to  ask  such  a question  at  a time  when  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a Bank  Holiday  for  at  least  three  months,  but  the 
query  is  put  forward  in  a Birmingham  contemporary,  and  is 
one  that  is  not  without  its  point  of  interest.  The  correspond- 
ent who  asks  the  question  is  an  out-and-out  abolitionist.  He 
demonstrates,  according  to  his  own  views,  that  Bank  Holidays 
are  detrimental  to  the  working  classes,  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
contend  “ that  no  scheme  that  can  be  devised  short  of  abolish- 
ing Bank  Holiday  will  do  much  for  the  elevation  of  the 
working  class.” 


The  subject  is  by  no  means  a new  one  in  the  columns  of 
this  Journal.  It  served  as  the  Topic  of  the  Week  in  the 
number  immediately  preceding  the  Whit  Monday  festival, 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that,  while  the  few  may  object 
to  these  national  holidays,  undeniably  the  many  are  in  favour 
of  them  and  appreciate  them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
Take  the  average  Londoner  as  a typical  example.  There  is 
no  person  who  looks  forward  with  greater  eagerness  to  a 
Bank  Holiday  than  he  does.  It  is  to  him  a golden  opportunity 
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for  securing  a brief  change  ; and  change  to  a Londoner,  or 
fa  *e matter  of  that  to  any  of  our  toUmg  masses  m what 
ever  part  of  the  country  they  may  be  located,  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit.  No  doubt  there  are  some  who  are 
not  content  to  enjoy  themselves  on  these  occasion  m i a ^way 
that  may  be  deemed  reasonable  and  rational , but  for  eve  y 
one  of  these  the  probability  is  there  are  hundreds  who  do 
derive  benefit  from  the  few  hours’  rest  that  the  day  s holiday 
affords ; and,  if  it  were  put  to  the  test,  any  suggestion  to 
abolish’ Bank  Holiday  would,  we  feel  sure,  meet  with  a 
decided  negative  from  the  masses. 

The  interest  in  the  new  drama  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is 
capitally  sustained.  Every  night  the  house  is  filled  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience;  the  large  notice  boards  have  to  be 
placed  in  conspicuous  positions  on  the  outside  intimating  that 
every  seat  is  taken,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
hundreds  are  nightly  turned  away,  many  of  them  being 
persons  who  would  willingly  pay  for  stalls,  only  there  are  no 
stalls  left  that  they  can  pay  for.  Those  who  have  seen  The 
Prodigal  Daughter  ” are  delighted  with  it— delighted  with 
the  interesting  plot,  the  marvellous  scenery  and  stage  effects, 
and  the  excellent  acting.  Only  one  opinion  prevails,  and  it  is 
that  the  latest  is  the  most  pronounced  of  the  wonderful 
successes  achieved  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  He  appears  to 
possess  in  an  abnormal  degree,  the  happy  knack  of  tickling 
the  palate  of  the  public  to  a nicety.  Each  of  the  renowned 
dramas  produced  at  Drury  Lane  has  possessed  its  own  dis- 
tinctive feature,  and  in  this  instance  we  are  treated  to  a 
realistic  representation  of  the  Grand  National,  carried  out  in 
a style  that  nightly  evokes  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

« The  Prodigal  Daughter  ” enjoys  one  great  advantage : 
the  company  engaged  to  perform  it  comprise  some  of  the  best 
known  of  our  London  actors  and  actresses.  Mr.  Henry 
Neville,  Mr.  Fernandez,  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  (whose  mount 
on  Voluptuary  is  an  incident  that  gains  for  him  the  warmest 
of  plaudits),  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  Mr.  J.  L.  Shine, 
Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  Miss  Millward,  Miss  Blanche 
Horlock,  and  Miss  Fanny  Brough  are  all  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  profession.  Miss  Millward  is  a captivating 
heroine,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  an  appreciative  hero.  Mr. 
Neville  enacts  the  part  of  the  baronet  with  every  care,  Mr. 
Nicholls  and  Miss  Brough  prove  themselves  a mirth-provoking 
couple,  and  Mr.  Fernandez  and  Mr.  Shine  portray  a couple 
of  consummate  villains  in  the  most  approved  style. 


We  are  induced  to  return  once  more  to  our  good  friends 
the  cabmen,  in  consequence  of  a thoughtful  and  temperate  letter 
received  from  one  who  eschews  any  nom  de  guerre,  and  signs 
himself  ‘ ‘ Frank  N ash,”  hailing  from  U pper  Holloway.  ‘ ‘ Frank 
Nash  ’’  has  read  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Brett,  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Cab  Drivers’  Union,  and  he  favours 
us  with  the  following  opinions  of  his  own,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  publish : — 

“ Many  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  a Cabmen  s Union  does  not 
stand.  Much  was  expected  from  the  late  Union,  but  it  failed  from  causes 
which  Union  leaders  are  often  only  too  ready  to  ignore.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  there  is  no  analogy  between  a Cabmen’s  and  any  other  Union.  In 
other  trades  there  are  thousands  who  have  never  come  in  contact,  or  never 
have  seen,  their  real  employers,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a repre- 
sentative body  to  look  after  their  interests  ; but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cabmen  of  London  are  employed  by  small  proprietors  who  are  always  in 
touch  with  those  they  employ,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  same 
rank  and  station.  Besides,  you  must  note  that  in  other  trades  masters  pay 
their  men,  but  cabmen  pay  their  masters.  The  governing  principles  of 
Trades  Unionism  will  not  apply  to  the  cab  trade.  So  sure  as  an  attempt 
is  made  to  apply  such  principles,  as  the  Cab  Union  has  done,  so  sure 
are  they  doomed  to  failure.  Cabmen  have  grievances,  but  for  sympathy 
and  help  cabmen  must  often  look  to  those  whom  the  Union  would  oppose. 
There  is  not  a single  anomaly  in  the  Hackney  Carriage  Act  but . what  the 
cab-owners  are  in  sympathy  with  the  drivers  in  seeing  that  it  is  altered. 
In  dealing  with  the  cab  question,  we  must  always  be  careful  to  discrimi- 
nate between  hardships  and  grievances.  Hardships  are  often  associated 
with  the  winter  and  the  winter's  cold.  As  for  grievances,  the  cabmasters 
are  solid  with  us  in  seeking  for  redress,  so  that  the  interests  of  masters 
and  men  are  identical  and  inseparable.  These  facts  must  be  recognised 


before  any  new  Union  is  founded.  We  must  guard  against  any  organisa- 
tion that  has  ‘ antipathy  to  the  masters  as  its  main  motive,  and  strikes 
as  its  main  object.1  " ... 

In  the  minds  of  reasonable  persons— and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  cabmen  were  not  a reasonable  class  of  men  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  “ Frank  Nash  ” hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
in  the  last  sentence  of  his  letter.  There  must  be  reciprocity 
between  master  and  man,  and  there  must  not  be  any  strikes. 

In  reply  to  the  assertion  made  in  these  columns  that  the 
question  of  the  decrease  of  the  birth  rate  in  England  and 
France  is  beginning  to  cause  some  anxiety  to  statesmen,  a 
sententious  correspondent  retorts,  “ Then  why  don  t states- 
men themselves  get  married?”  He  says  there  are  several 
in  England  not  yet  married,  and  mentions  m particular  Mr. 

A T Balfour  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  He  might  have 
added  Mr.  John  Morley.  He  also  contends  there  are  many 

reasons  why  men  don’t  marry. 

■■  Some  of  the  reasons,”  he  says,  “ are  that  the  majority  of  young  ladies 
of  the  present  century  think  they  were  born  into  this  world  simply 
to  be  looked  at  and  admired.  Their  parents  should  have  brought  them  up 
differently.”  

This  sententious  individual  is  fain  to  admit  that  there  are 

drawbacks  to  a bachelor’s  life,  “the  same  as  to  every  thing  else  ; 

but  he  argues  that  it  is  far  the  cheapest  way  of  living.  it 
you  want  to  marry  nowadays  you  require  a fortune  to  com- 
mence with.”  This  is  his  view  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  he 
is  right ; for,  after  all,  a fortune  is  one  of  those  things  we  all 
devoutly  wish  for.  At  least,  we  have  yet  to  find  the  J112111  or 
woman  who  regarded  a fortune  in  the  light  of  an  incubus. 

Liverpool  loses  the  services  of  an  excellent  police  officer  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  George  Williams,  who  has  for  some 
years  held  the  position  of  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Liver - 
pool  Detective  Department.  Mr.  Williams  has  had  the 
advantage  of  much  legal  training,  as  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
and  a half  he  entered  the  office  of  a Manchester  solicitor,  and 
eventually  worked  his  way  to  the  position  of  managing  clerk. 
While  in  this  employ  he  was  associated  with  several  notorious 
criminal  cases,  and  much  important  work  was  put  into  his 
hands. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Mr.  Williams  took  great  interest 
in  police  and  detective  work,  and  obtained  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  detective  department  of  Salford. 
On  several  occasions  he  received  public  recognition  in  the 
way  of  testimonials,  and  was  at  one  time  offered  a police 
appointment  at  Kimberley,  South  Africa,  at  £1300  a year. 
The  police  force  owe  Mr.  Williams  a debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Police  Mutual  Assurance.  Association. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  efforts  that 
the  Police  Pensions  Act  was  put  upon  a satisfactory  basis, 
Mr.  Williams  has  been  connected  with  the  police  for  twenty- 
five  years,  thirteen  of  which  have  been  spent  in  Liverpool. 


M Porel  who  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  Odeon 
has  taken  the  Eden  Theatre,  in  Paris— the  unfortunate  Eden, 
of  Italian  ballet  renown.  The  interior  of  this  exquisite  build- 
ing has  been  entirely  demolished.  Of  the  promenade  and  pretty 
winter  garden  of  the  former  Eden,  nothing  is  left.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  M.  Porel  performs  all  he  promises,  of  which 
there  is  little  doubt,  Paris  will  possess  in  its  stead  the  brightest, 
prettiest,  and  most  elegant  theatre,  under  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Theatre. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  well-known  musical  critic 
and  writer,  M.  Victor  Wilder,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was 
born  at  Ghent,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  letters,  and 
also  attended  the  classes  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Music.  He 
came  to  Paris  in  1858,  where  he  soon  became  known  lor 
his  German  lyrical  translations.  His  fame,  however,  only 
truly  began  when  he  produced  his  wonderful  adaptations  01  the 
whole  of  Wagner’s  works.  M.  Wilder  was  a most  aident 
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follower  of  Wagner,  and  it  might  be  said  that  he  gave  up  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  adapting  the  master’s  works.  He  also 
wrote  for  several  journals,  and  only  quite  recently  his  brilliant 
article  appeared  in  the  Gil  Bias , giving  an  account  of  the 
festivities  at  Bayreuth. 


“The  Pilgrims  and  the  Anglican  Church,”  by  William 
Deverell  (Remington  and  Co.,  London),  is  a portion  of  our 
English  history  which,  though  often  touched  upon,  has, 
perhaps,  never  before  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  adopted  by  the  author,  who  has  traced  the  cause  of  the 
immigration  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  our  shores  to  their 
new  home  ; and  the  effect  which  their  withdrawal  from  the 
country  had,  not  only  upon  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  time, 
but  also  upon  that  of  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  side- 
lights of  history  are  used  to  illumine  the  subject  and  render  it 
clear. 


A curious  exemplification  of  the  text  “ To  them  that  have 
shall  be  given  ” is  shown  in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Breadal- 
bane  to  the  office  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.  His 
lordship  will  receive  certain  increments  of  his  office  “ in 
kind,”  the  special  “kind”  in  this  case  being  venison,  he 
being  entitled  to  six  bucks  and  six  does  every  year  from  the 
herd  of  fallow  deer  belonging  to  the  Queen.  This  is  “ coals  ” 
indeed  to  Newcastle,  for  on  Lord  Breadalbane’s  estates  in 
Perthshire  and  Argyleshire  red  deer,  roe  deer,  and  fallow 
deer  may  be  counted  by  thousands. 


Travellers  in  Switzerland  will  be  interested  to  find  that 
the  old  scheme  for  tunnelling  the  Simplon,  and  so  opening  up 
a new  route  between  France  and  Italy,  is  once  morg  on  the 
tapis.  A firm  of  bankers  from  Lausanne  is  taking  up  the 
matter,  and  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Federal 
Council  for  a Government  concession.  The  present  idea  is 
to  work  the  steepest  portion  of  the  line  on  the  cog-wheel 
system,  the  longest  tunnel  to  be  five  miles  in  length  only, 
being  three  miles  less  than  the  St.  Gothard.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  ^2,200,000.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  cog-wheel  system  is  that  the  line  will  be  raised  to  a con- 
siderable height  before  the  main  tunnel  will  be  commenced, 
thereby  considerably  shortening  its  length.  It  is  regarded  as 
an  open  question  whether  commercially  the  advantages  either 
to  France  or  Italy  would  be  very  great. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Felix  Joseph,  who  was  born  in  London  in 
1840,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Joseph,  the  eminent 
antiquary  and  connoisseur,  deprives  the  country  of  one  of  its 
benefactors.  He  loaded  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum 
with  gifts  of  valuable  ceramics  and  specimens  of  the  graphic 
and  plastic  arts ; and  the  Derby  Free  Libraries  and  Museum 
are  indebted  to  him  for  no  less  than  600  pieces  of  valuable 
old  “ Crown”  Derby  china,  a number  of  drawings  of  Derby- 
shire scenery,  by  Farrington,  R.A.,  and  a fine  collection  of 
paintings  by  Brewer  and  Robertson — well-known  local  china 
painters.  He  made  gifts  of  objets  d'avt  likewise  to  the 
museums  at  Maidstone,  Norwich,  Sandgate,  and  Hastings. 


St.  Anne’s  Well  at  Button  was  in  pre-Reformation  days  a 
favourite  shrine  for  pilgrims.  The  devotees,  ignorant  of  the 
99  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  famous  mineral  springs, 
attributed  their  relief  from  pain  to  the  grace  of  St.  Anne.  Her 
image  was  set  up  over  the  waters,  and  the  crutches  of  pilgrims 
were  left  at  the  well  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
miraculous  relief  they  had  received. 


Mr.  Robert  R.  Douglas  has  been  interesting  himself  in 
Punch  and  Judy  lore,  and  has  ascertained  that  this  favourite 
puppet  show  is  of  even  more  remote  antiquity  than  we  have 
before  been  led  to  believe.  It  existed,  he  tells  us,  in  China 
fully  a thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  would  be 
curious  to  know  in  what  degree  the  show,  which  still  pleases 
young  and  old,  approached  that  of  the  present  day;  whether 


Punch  always  appeared  with  the  same  crooked  back  and 
rubicund  nose,  and  whether  the  baby,  the  policeman,  and  dog 
Toby  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  show. 


It  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Chinese  king  Muh, 
that  his  court  was  visited  by  Yew,  the  owner  of  a number  of 
dancing  and  performing  dolls,  with  whom  the  king  and  his 
wives  and  their  retainers  were  greatly  delighted,  until  some 
of  the  puppets  began  to  cast  amorous  glances  at  the  court 
ladies.  This  so  infuriated  the  king  that  he  ordered  the  luck- 
less  Yew  to  be  marched  out  to  execution,  and  it  was  only  by 
tearing  the  manikins  to  pieces  before  his  eyes  that  he  could 
save  his  head,  and  convince  the  jealous  monarch  that  the 
puppets  were  not  really  endowed  with  life. 


The  jumping  feats  of  Joseph  Darby  at  the  Empire  are 
simply  wonderful.  He  is  styled  the  champion  of  the  world, 
and  after  seeing  him  give  his  display  one  cannot  but  wish 
to  see  the  man  who  could  beat  him.  What  Darby  does  is 
executed  without  any  apparent  effort,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  entitled  to  be  classed  as  altogether  exceptional. 


Paris  has  lost  one  of  her  most  favourite  artists  in  Daubray. 
He  seemed  to  form  part  of  the  Palais  Royal  stage,  he  had 
become  so  typical  a feature  thereof.  For  a long  time  he  had 
been  suffering  from  consumption,  and  had  become  so  terribly 
thin  that,  to  hide  his  physical  state  from  the  public,  and 
perhaps  also  from  himself,  the  kind  and  good-natured  Meilhac 
wrote  “M.  l’Abbe,”  so  that  Daubray  could  appear  on  the  stage 
in  a padded  soutane. 


. Young  Woman,  a new  monthly  magazine,  is,  as  its 
title  declares,  intended  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
feminine  sex ; those  who  have  life  all  before  them,  and  to 
whom  a “ word  in  season  ” in  the  way  of  sound,  sensible 
practical  advice  may  prove  a stepping  stone  over  a real  diffi- 
culty. Plenty  of  such  “ words  in  season  ” are  to  be  found  in 
the  first  number  of  the  new  magazine,  not  all  given,  however, 
in  the  way  of  advice,  but  left  to  be  gleaned  by  the  wise  ones, 
who  can  always  find  if  they  search.  Two  of  the  articles, 
“ Young  Women  and  Journalism  ” and  “ Physical  Exercises 
for  Women,”  give  excellent  counsel  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  especially  addressed.  The  contents  of  the  Journal  are 
not  confined  to  things  purely  feminine,  but  it  is  a paper 
which  brothers  as  well  as  sisters,  old  women  as  well  as  young 
ones,  may  read  with  advantage  and  pleasure. 


The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  which  took  place 
after  a short  illness  caused  by  a chill,  will  be  a matter  of 
sincere  regret  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  Grace,  who  was 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  who  was  born  in  1851,  and  in  1884  married  Lady 
Millicent  St.  Clair-Erskine,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  the  eldest  bearing  the 
title  of  Earl  Gower. 


A German  schoolmaster  has,  in  moments  snatched  from  his 
more  serious  professional  labours,  written  a drama  in  six 
acts  called  “ The  Cholera.”  We  suppose  he  has  interwoven 
a love  story  with  the  sombre  theme,  and  referred  to  the 
sanitary  precautions  that  it  is  advisable  to  take  in  times  of 
danger ; but  we  are  thankful  that  this  cheerful  schoolmaster 
is  abroad,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  drama  being 
translated  into  “ the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake.” 


As  for  the  exceptional  number  of  acts  in  his  play  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  sixth  should  be  considered  superfluous.  Nat 
Lee,  the  Restoration  dramatist,  wrote  a tragedy  in  twenty- 
six  acts.  To  be  sure  he  went  mad,  and  died  in  Bedlam. 


A large  audience  assembled  the  other  evening  at  Brighton 

to  listen  to  the  interesting  addresses  of  Mr.  Wilson  Hall  and 
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Mr.  A.  R.  E.  Burton  on  the  important  topic  of  “ Life  in 
Australia.”  These  gentlemen,  by  their  thorough  grasp  of  the 
subject,  enlisted  the  close  attention  of  the  audience,  and,  as  a 
suitable  finish  to  the  proceedings,  there  was  a distribution  of 
nuggets  and  dried  fruits. 


“Take  time  by  the  forelock”  is  an  excellent  maxim,  and 
may  be  applied  to  intending  voyagers  by  sea  in  advising  them 
to  read  “Sea-Sickness  and  Voyaging  for  Health”  before 
instead  of  after  a voyage,  when  no  amount  of  directions  and 
advice  can  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  horrors  and  dis- 
comforts suffered  during  the  ocean  transit.  The  book  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  T.  Dutton  (Henry  Kimpton,  2s.),  and  has 
reached  its  third  edition.  The  rules  laid  down  in  it  for  treat- 
ment before  the  voyage  are  most  excellent,  and  prescriptions 
are  given  which  will  tend  to  allay  the  miseries  of  the  sufferer 
■when  the  attacks  come  on.  In  addition  much  information  is 
given  concerning  health  resorts,  and  the  special  advantages 
of  each  locality  with  regard  to  season,  climate,  &c.,  which  will 
render  the  work  valuable  to  those  whose  lack  of  health  makes 
visits  to  these  places  a necessity. 


“How  to  apply  Royal  Worcester,  Matt,  Bronze,  La 
Croix,  and  Dresden  Colours”  is  a formidable  title  to  a 
practical  elementary  handbook  for  amateurs  in  china  paint- 
ing. It  is  issued  from  the  Osgood  Art  School,  New  York, 
and  forwarded  by  Brentano,  London,  price  3s.  6d.  To  those 
just  beginning  the  study  and  practice  of  that  most  fascinating 
of  arts,  china  painting,  this  little  work  will  prove  a boon. 
Much  preliminary  information  of  general  value  is  given,  and 
it  is  evident  the  knowledge  thus  supplied  has  been  attained 
by  much  practical  experience.  Several  very  pretty  and  un- 
common designs  are  introduced,  those  of  fish  and  shells 
being  very  fresh  in  style. 

Is  Lipton,  or  any  of  the  other  universal  providers  who  could 
be  named,  in  search  of  new  places  to  conquer?  If  that  be  the 
case  we  can  furnish  him  free  of  charge  with  all  the  necessary 
particulars  concerning  a district  that  is  said  to  be  sorely  in 
need  of  “ some  big  capitalist  to  come  and  set  up  business, 
and  make  a big  shopping  centre  thereof.”  Here  is  the 
despairing  note  received  from  the  wife  of  a small  trades- 
man in  the  High  Street,  Notting  Hill : — 

<•  Can  you  not  persuade  some  big  capitalist  to  come  and  take  a look 
■round  here,  and  see  if  he  cannot  benefit  himself  and  lots  of  other 
people.  The  position  is  good  ; large  houses  surround  us ; we  are  part  of 
the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  Oxford  St.  and  Holborn.  My  own  special 
tradesman  (my  husband)  has  been  here  sixteen  years;  has  been 
disappointed  of  the  capital  with  which  I had  hoped  to  bless  him  ; is  the 
most  persevering,  plodding,  patient  person  you  could  ever  come  across  , 
but  will  never  be  a Whiteley,  or  a Lipton,  or  a Harris,  and  cannot  without 
more  powerful  aid  than  he  will  allow  his  * partner  1 to  give  him.  extricate 
his  household  waggon  from  its  sixteen-year-old  ruts.  ‘If  I could  only 
trust  the  business  to  you,  I would  take  a situation,'  he  says.  If ! Why, 
it  is  a little  feminine  concern  which  just  wants  a womau  at  the  head  of  it 
to  make  it  go.  But  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  tell  him  so  ; so  I have  to 
take  the  place  he  sets  me,  save  a halfpenny  here,  and  a penny  there,  and 
chafe  and  sigh  in  secret.” 

This  is  a cry,  not  from  Macedonia,  but  from  Notting  Hill. 
Whether  it  will  be  answered  is  more  than  we  can  venture 
to  say. 

An  ingenious  Viennese  has  invented  a fearful  and  wonderful 
machine  that  is  to  educate  the  fingers  to  perform  all  possible 
musical  variations  with  the  utmost  speed  and  exactitude. 
There  are  a number  of  holes,  into  which  the  confiding  and 
ambitious  one  is  to  place  his  fingers,  and  then,  off  goes  the 
mechanism,  working  them  up  and  down  in  a manner  that 
produces  that  “ astounding  flexibility  of  finger  ” guaranteed 
as  the  result  of  using  the  machine.  Not  only  the  piano  may 
be  learnt  by  this  means,  but  the  fingering  of  the  clarionet 
and  the  trombone.  But  what  would  the  neighbours  say  ? 


Mr.  Hugh  Lane,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  and  surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital  at  Bath,  must,  by  reason 
of  the  position  he  holds,  have  considerable  experience  in 


rheumatic  disorders,  therefore  his  work  on  “ Differentiation 
in  Rheumatic  Diseases”  (J.  & A.  Churchill,  London)  is  of 
considerable  value,  not  only  to  the  medical  profession  to  whom 
it  possibly  makes  the  strongest  appeal,  but  to  that  unfoitu- 
nate  part  of  the  population  who  suffer  from  rheumatic  disease 
in  any  of  its  painful  variations.  Distinctions  are  made  between 
the  different  kinds  of  rheumatism,  such  as  sciatica,  lumbago 
&c.,  and  rules  for  treatment  are  given,  which,  if  followed  out, 
if  they  do  not  effect  a cure,  will  at  least  cause  great  allevia- 
tion to  the  sufferer. 


Mr.  Fergus  Hume  maintains  his  reputation  as  a mystery 
writer  in  “ The  Black  Carnation  ' (Gale  and  Polden,  London, 
is.)  If  that  be  possible,  it  is  a more  involved  mystery  than  any 
of  the  previous  works  from  his  pen.  As  a matter  of  course,  the 
mystery  is  connected  with  a crime — the  murder  of  a beautiful 
opera  singer,  Mazzucata— who  lost  her  life  through  the  explosion 
of  a dynamite  cartridge  placed  in  a bouquet  thrown  to  her 
on  the  stage  at  the  end  of  a performance.  The  story  is  told 
by  a certain  Major  Granby,  who  is  seized  with  what  he  terms 
the  “detective  fever,”  and  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly 
from  a strong  desire  to  save  his  friend  Gilbert  Tressinger,  who 
is  accused  of  the  murder,  determines  to  unravel  the  mystery 
which  enshrouds  the  affair.  Like  most  other  amateurs,  he  is 
led  astray  by  false  premises  and  unsatisfactory  clues,  which 
cause  him  to  alter  his  views,  on  the  subject  of  the  murderer, 
very  frequently  j and  on  each  of  these  occasions  he  takes 
the  reader  into  his  confidence,  and  sets  forth  a theory,  with 
his  reasons  for  doing  so.  No  less  than  six  of  these  theories 
are  propounded,  but  the  mystery  remains  unsolved,  till  it  is 
finally  cleared  up  in  the  last  chapter.  The  book  will  prove 
very  fascinating  reading  for  those  who  delight  in  crime  and 
its  detection. 

Five  poems,  occupying  in  all  only  fourteen  pages,  are  con- 
tained in  a little  opuscule  styled  « Short  Poems,”  by  E.  T. 
Wiles.  Surely  so  small  a tome  was  never  bound  before. 
The  verses,  which  are  simple  and  entirely  unpretentious  in 
subject,  are  rythmical  in  metre  and  sweet  in  tone  and  ex- 
pression. 

“ The  Saghalien  Convict,  and  Other  Stories  ” (Pseudonym 
Library : T.  Fisher  Unwin,  is.  6d.);  is  a collection  of  short  tales, 
which,  as  is  shown  by  the  title,  deal  with  the  life  of  the 
Russian  convict  in  Siberia,  or  on  the  dreaded  Island  of 
Saghalien.  They  are  all  by  Russian  authors,  and  the  dreary 
horrors  of  that  land  of  woe  are  painted  in  realistic  colours. 
The  sketches  are  short  and  slight,  but  each  and  all  are  treated 
in  a most  telling  and  lifelike  manner. 

Two  charming  little  letters  have  been  received  from  “ Irene  * 
and  “ Daisy,”  two  cousins,  who  tell  us  they  have  been  using 
their  hands  in  the  cause  of  the  little  ones,  and  have  sold 
their  work  at  a bazaar  which  their  aunt  kindly  allowed  them 
to  hold  on  her  lawn.  None  of  their  handiwork  was  allowed 
to  be  priced  higher  than  sixpence,  but  they  made  5s.  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  have  each  sent  half-a-crown  for 
what  they  term  the  “ Children’s  Outing  Fund.”  We  most 
heartily  thank  our  kind  little  friends,  and  feel  sure,  though 
one  of  them  tells  us  that  she  “ hates  needlework,"  that  their 
labour  of  love  and  charity  will  ensure  for  them  the  thanks 
of  those  who  benefit  by  their  kind  action.  Are  there 
not  other  children  who  have  kind  relatives  who  will  think 
of  the  waifs  and  strays,  and  help  the  good  work  of  the 
Newport  Market  Refuge  ? We  hope  there  are  many,  because 
we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  kind  friends  (adults  as  well 
as  children)  who  have  helped  us  in  times  past  were  indifferent 
as  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  helpless  to  help  themselves. 

“ G.  C.,”  who  sends  subscription  of  2s.  6d.  towards  our 
Children’s  Penny  Fund,  which  is  now  being  collected  for  the 
Newport  Market  Refuge,  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  name 
and  address— not  for  publication — to  Publisher  of  Sala  s 
Journal.  Col.  J.  Currie  also  sends  6d. 

Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHAEL  WE  GO? 

XVIII. 

HARROGATE. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  this  famous  English 
watering  place  and  health  resort,  we  must  look  on  it  as  second 
to  none  in  Europe.  This  is  true,  whether  we  are  influenced 
by  its  splendid  climatic  advantages,  its  marvellous  collection 
of  curative  springs,  or  the  outside  attractions  in  scenery  and 
surroundings,  and  the  local  sources  of  recreation,  of  which 
there  are  an  abundance,  in  this  the  facile  princeps  of  English 
medicinal  spas.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  that  most  salubrious 
of  districts — the  invigorating  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  within 
;asy  access  of  all  the  great  English  centres,  and  with  a repu- 
tation for  its  curative  sources,  reaching  back  for  over  300 
years — Harrogate  stands  out  both  as  a health  resort  and 
therapeutic  spa,  unrivalled  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  inferior  to  none  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

But  scant  justice  can  be  done  to  this  ancient  Yorkshire 
spa  within  the  compass  of  a short  article.  We  will,  however, 
endeavour  to  refer  briefly  to  the  special  advantages  Harrogate 
offers  to  invalids  of  a certain  class  from  two  distinct  aspects 
— viz.,  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  waters,  and  the  salubrity 
and  restorative  or  tonic  nature  of  the  air.  We  know  of  no 
locality  in  England  from  which  we  invariably  obtain  such 
good  results  in  the  instance  of  the  worked-out  Londoner  as 
on  these  high  Yorkshire  table  lands,  or  amidst  the  hills  of  the 
West  Riding,  as,  for  example,  at  Ben  Rhydding,  and  Ilkley 
Wells.  Harrogate  is  specially  favoured  in  this  respect.  At 
an  altitude  of  some  five  hundred  feet,  it  stands  protected  on 
the  west  and  to  a less  extent  on  the  east,  by  gradually  sloping 
ranges  of  hills  and  moors  that  absorb  the  sea  moisture,  while 
down  from  these  hill  and  mountain  sides  blows  the  dried  and 
purified  air  free  from  the  moist  products  of  evaporation  so 
prejudicial  to  the  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  valleys, 
rivers,  or  plains  in  which  there  is  much  vegetation  or  forest 
growth.  Hence,  the  marvellously  bracing  effect  of  the  Harro- 
gate air,  the  buoyancy  it  imparts  to  the  spirits,  and  the 
increased  desire  for  food  and  exercise  which  is  the  result  of 
even  a short  stay  there.  Not  only  does  the  configuration 
of  the  country  around  Harrogate  contribute  to  the 
dryness  of  the  air ; but,  as  Dr.  Oliver  points  out  in  his  in- 
teresting work  on  the  Harrogate  waters,  “ the  successive  beds 
of  millstone  grit  which  flank  the  upland  of  Harrogate,  form 
massive  outer  walls,  which  slope  away  northward  and  south- 
ward at  high  angles,  and  enclose  within  them  strata  of  shale 
and  cherty  limestone.”  These  “ rocks  and  shales  being 
everywhere  tilted  from  the  horizontal  ” form  in  all  directions 
undulations,  which  assist  in  the  natural  drainage  of  the  soil, 
and  the  consequent  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
features  of  soil  and  situation  account,  in  great  part,  for  the 
small  annual  rainfall,  which  is  much  under  that  of  all  the 
other  inland  spas  of  England. 

Such  an  air  as  that  of  Harrogate,  which  promotes  the  appe- 
tite, favours  the  digestive  process,  improves  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  while  it  imparts  tone  to  the  nervous  and  circu- 
lating systems,  is  particularly  calculated  to  benefit 
persons  who  are  suffering  from  general  debility,  deficient 
respiratory  power,  and  whose  impoverished  blood  supply 
is  telling  on  brain  and  heart,  causing  ready  exhaustion  of  the 
one,  and  feeble  action  of  the  other.  Many  forms  of  throat 
affection  arise  under  such  conditions.  Relaxed  mucous 
membrane,  congested  glandular  secreting  surfaces,  weak  and 
enervated  muscles,  all  contribute  to  produce  those  tedious 
and  distressing  affections  of  the  throat  and  voice  so  trouble- 
some in  speaking  and  singing,  and  which  are  so  prevalent  in 
these  humid  islands. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  both  the  res- 
piratory and  digestive  mucous  membranes  are  in  a hyper- 
sensitive and  irritable  condition,  which  is  not  infrequently 


the  attendant  upon  an  equally  sensitive  and  irritable  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  here,  as  Dr.  Oliver  observes,  whose 
wide  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  air  and  waters  lends 
special  weight  to  his  opinion,  the  climatic  influences  are 
injurious.  Indeed,  as  we  have  many  times  insisted  on  in 
these  articles,  the  more  potent  any  spa  is,  and  the  more 
definite  the  constitution  and  the  action  of  the  waters,  the 
more  careful  have  those  to  be  who  resort  to  these  for  a cure.  This 
applies  with  peculiar  force  to  such  a spa  as  the  one  we  are  writing 
of.  Here  are  cold  sulphur  waters  surpassed  in  strength  by  few 
in  Europe ; powerful  chalybeate  springs  both  pure  and 
saline,  which  differ  materially  in  the  effects  they  produce 
from  other  iron  sources;  important  mineral  constituents 
which  have  special  actions  on  the  nervous  system;  saline 
ingredients  with  varying  purgative  properties  requiring 
careful  regulation  in  quantity  and  dosage.  Such  a collection 
of  medicinal  waters  demand  in  their  appropriate  selection  or 
judicious  combination,  great  care  in  their  administration,  and 
something  more  than  a mere  theoretical  acquaintance  with 
their  therapeutical  effects. 

There  is,  however,  this  advantage  in  the  great  varieties  of 
sources  at  Harrogate,  whether  in  the  different  chloride  salts 
they  contain,  the  various  combinations  of  iron,  or  the  different 
forms  in  which  sulphur  (both  as  sulphide  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen)  appears,  namely,  that  they  can  be  administered 
in  any  strength  or  with  such  other  mineral  ingredients  as  the 
physician  considers  are  exactly  indicated  in  the  particular 
case  under  treatment.  Thus,  the  happy  combination  of 
saline  aperient  with  chalybeate,  or  of  sulphur  course  with 
iron,  of  chlorides  with  both  iron  and  sulphur,  can  be  utilised 
in  a manner  not  possible  at  most  mineral  sources.  And, 
hence,  with  certain  limitations  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
local  physicians,  these  waters  can  be  availed  of  for  a 
large  class  of  affections  differing  widely  in  their  nature 
and  methods  of  treatment.  Here  the  anaemic  girl,  the 
woman  of  middle  life  of  full  habit  and  lethargic  or  congested 
organs  ; the  man  with  latent  gout  and  sluggish  digestion,  or 
his  unsympathetic,  though  at  times  more  fortunate  fellow 
drinker  with  the  “podagra”  still  on  him  ; the  sufferer  from 
some  gouty  skin  trouble,  or  the  victim  of  some  of  the  many 
kaleidoscopic  nenralgias  and  nervous  conditions  we  medical 
men  complacently  group  together  as  “ neurotic,”  may  each 
and  all  find  in  climatic  surroundings,  amusements,  and  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  waters  relief,  and,  in  many  cases,  per- 
manent cure. 

, Of  Harrogate  itself  and  the  many  inducements  it  offers  to 
visitors  and  holiday  seekers,  apart  ogaltether  from  its  medical 
aspects,  it  would  not  be  possible  here  to  do  more  than  to 
assure  those  who  have  not  seen  for  themselves,  that  in  few 
places  in  England  can  they  find  greater  attractions.  Visitors 
to  Harrogate  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  which  it  affords.  In  the  town  itself,  there 
are  walks  in  the  pretty  Montpellier  Gardens,  and  in  the  new 
Winter  Garden  near  the  site  of  the  magnificent  new  Montpellier 
Baths,  than  which,  when  fully  completed,  there  will  be 
nothing  finer  of  the  kind  in  Europe  ; in  the  beautiful  Bogs 
Valley  Gardens,  or  by  the  Royal  Pump  Room  where  Betty 
Lupton  ladled  out  the  “ old  sulphur  ” water ; or  by  the  stately 
mansions  and  picturesque  villas  in  the  avenues  of  Victoria 
and  West  End  Parks.  Nor  is  any  town  in  England  more 
rich  in  beautiful  surroundings  for  cycle,  riding,  carriage,  and 
delightful  walking  excursions.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  the 
footpaths  to  Bilton,  Knaresboro’,andby  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Nidd ; through  the  Bogs  Fields  to  Birk  Crag  by  the  fern  clad 
Long  Crag  and  Oakdale;  to  Harlow  Car,  or  that  to  the 
splendid  panoramic  view  by  the  Beckwith  Head  road,  where 
we  see  York  Minster  in  the  distance ; and  farther  afield  are 
the  excursions  to  the  grand  old  ruins  of  Fountains  and  Bolton 
Abbeys,  or  to  the  less  known  ones,  Rievaulx  and  Byland. 
These  and  numerous  other  objects  of  architectural  and 
archaeological  interest  will  attract  the  tourist  or  visitor  and 
lead  him  through  a lovely  country.  Truly  Harrogate  is  “ the 
Queen  of  British  medicinal  watering  places." 

Reflex. 
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WORKING  MEN’S  SAVINGS. 


Banks  and  building  societies  still  demand  a more  than 
ordinary  share  of  attention.  It  was  hoped  by  many  that  the 
successful  way  in  which  the  Birkbeck  withstood  the  run  that 
was  recently  made  upon  it  would  have  had  a salutary  effect, 
and  once  more  brought  matters  back  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion. To  an  extent  no  doubt  it  did ; but,  unfortunately,  follow- 
ing close  upon  it  came  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  other 
building  societies  had  been  affected  by  the  scare.  With 
failures  and  rumours  of  failures  almost  daily  brought 
to  their  notice,  it  can  be  no  matter  for  surprise  that 
people  generally  should  experience  a sense  of  insecurity, 
and  consider,  with  regard  to  their  hardly-earned  savings, 
that  a bird  in  hand  is  worth  a great  deal  more  than 
two  in  the  bush.  It  is  the  natural  corollary  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  There  is  a want  of  confidence,  not 
on  the  part  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  a society  which  is  not  prepared  to  cope  with 
an  unexpected  emergency  finds  itself  in  a dilemma,  and  has 
recourse  to  suspension  of  payment  as  the  only  way  out  of  the 

It  is  easy  enough  for  jocose  persons,  with  a cheerful  sense 
of  irresponsibility,  to  unmercifully  chaff  those  who  have  felt 
uneasy  ; but  while  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a state  ot 
panic  should  prevail,  still  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assume  the  role,  of  a modern 
Nero  if  you  have  nothing  at  stake  ; but  it  is  quite  another 
thin0-  if  vou  are  the  father  of  a family,  if  you  have  been  saving 
for  vears,  and  then,  without  a moment’s  warning,  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  few  hundreds  you  have  put  by  are 

in  jeopardy.  . , , . . , . , 

In  the  previous  article  on  this  particular  subject  whic 
appeared  in  this  Journal  mention  was  made  of  the  tact  that 
there  were  other  channels  besides  building  societies  whic 
are  open  to  the  thrifty.  Among  these  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  holds  a pre-eminently  high  position.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  safest  source  of  investment  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, because  it  has  absolute  Government  security,  it 
is  an  impossibility  for  the  depositor  to  lose  his  money.  No 
matter  what  defalcations  may  be  made  by  postmasters,  or  by 
officers  in  the  Savings  Bank  Department,  the  money  is  as 
safe  as  the  Bank  as  far  as  the  depositor  is  concerned,  so  long 
as  he  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  in  demanding  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  money  deposited.  Through  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Lang,  the  Controller  o 
this  enormous  and  ever-increasing  department,  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  a number  of  facts  concerning  the  working  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  that  will  prove  of  interest,  we 
trust,  to  the  great  majority  of  our  readers. 

The  business  of  the  bank  increases  each  year.  Starting  on 
the  1 6th  September,  1861,  with  300  offices  for  the  receipt  ot 
deposits,  the  number  increased  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  to 
2 and  a fund  amounting  to  £1,698,221,  including  interest, 

had  accumulated.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  there  were  as 
many  as  5,448  offices  open,  while  now  the  number  reaches  to 
more  than  10,000.  At  the  end  of  December  last  the  figures  were 
10  063,  and  since  then  other  offices  have  been  opened ; while  the 
number  of  depositors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  mentioned 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  was  5,118,395, 
being  a proportion  to  the  population  of  1 to  7,  and  the  aver- 
age balance  due  to  each  depositor  was  £13  19s.  iod. 
Ireland,  strangely  enough,  stood  highest  on  the  list  with 
£18  14s.  iod.,  England  and  Wales  next  with  £13  19s.  6d., 
Scotland  being  what  might  be  termed  a bad  third  with 

^Like  other  institutions  that  serve  an  admirable  pur- 
pose, the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  has  what  appear  to  be 
drawbacks,  and  which,  no  doubt,  deter  some  from  becoming 
depositors  who  otherwise  would  have  no  hesitation  in  open- 
ing an  account.  One  of  the  chief  of  these,  perhaps,  is  he 
limit  that  is  fixed,  both  as  regards  the  amount  that  the 
depositor  can  place  to  his  credit  each  year,  and  also  the  total 


sum  that  he  is  permitted  to  place  in  the  Savings  Bank,  the 
grievance  is  an  old  one.  As  far  back  as  1878  a writer  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review  remarked 

« There  is  one  defect  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  system-common 
also  to  the  old  savings  bank-which  if  remedied,  w°uld  make  it  infinite  y 
more  valuable  than  it  is  now,  name  y in  the  annual  and  toUl  l m^Q 

deoosits  It  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  thousands  of  middle  class 
folk  if  they  could  invest  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  a hundred  pounds 
or  so  inSd  of  being  limited  to  the  sum  of  £30  per  annum  or  £ 150  in  all 
There  are  many  who  can  save  £50  to  £100  per  annum,  who  have  in  the 
distance  someVcrative  investment,  but  who  have  in  the  meantime  no 
safe  dace  for  their  money.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  objection  there 
can  betef  extending1  the  limit  to,  say,  £100  per  annum  or  £500  in  all. 
except  the  selfish  interest  of  the  banking  community,  who  have  persistently 
opposed  their  own  imaginary  grievance  to  the  public  good. 

The  inconvenience  experienced  in  1878  is,  if  anything, 
more  acutely  felt  in  the  year  of  grace  1892.  The  Controller, 
has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  limit  of  £ 30  is  too  small, 
and  he  cogently  argues  that  it  does  not  follow  that  what  was 
suitable  to  1861  is  applicable  at  the  present  time.  Speaking 
with  no  small  degree  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Lang  said  the  feel- 
ing had  grown,  and  was  every  year  developing  m the  country, 
that  the  limit  ought  to  be  extended,  and  among  those  who 
had  expressed  themselves  favourable  to  the  idea  was  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Gladstone).  The  subject,  he  added,  was  one 
that  had  not  escaped  notice.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Fawcett  that  the  limit  should  be  increased,  but  it 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Lang  is  of  opinion  that  £50 
would  be  a limit  which  would  be  considered  very  acceptable, 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  found  the  £30  limit  to  be 
a source  of  inconvenience,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant 
date  the  alteration  will  be  made.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Lang 
pointed  out,  it  is  possible  for  a person  to  invest  as  much  as 
£130  in  a year  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office,  but 
the  £100  must  go  in  Government  stock,  and  be  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  Stock  Market.  As  a rule,  as  the  Con- 
troller pertinently  observed,  the  working  classes  have  no 
particular  knowledge  of  transactions  in  Government  or  any 
other  stock,  and  they  are  chary  about  investing  their  money. 
“ Can  we  get  out  what  we  put  in?  ” is  the  question  invariably 
asked  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  all  that  pertains  to 


“bulling”  and  “bearing,”  and  the  numerous  other  causes 
and  effects  that  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  Stock 
Market ; and  when  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  cannot,  with 
absolute  certainty,  be  given,  and  they  are  told  that  it  would 
have  to  depend  upon  the  price  of  the  market,  then  the 
working  man  immediately  buttons  up  his  pocket,  tightens  1 
grasp  upon  his  money,  and  declines  to  invest  even  in  Govern- 
ment stock. 

A point  as  to  which  some  misconception,  even  among 
depositors,  may  exist,  is  this : A person  has  placed  to  his 
credit  in  one  year,  say,  the  limit  of  £30.  _ He  desires  for  business 
or  other  purposes,  to  withdraw  a portion  of  the  sum.  Later 
on,  he  is  in  a position  to  replace  it  in  the  bank,  but 
formerly  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  He  had  within 
the  year  placed  £30  to  his  credit,  no  matter  how  much  he 
mffiht  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw,  and  he  could  not  replace 
it  until  after  the  twelve  months  had  elapsed.  This  anomaly, 
however,  was  removed  by  the  Act  of  1891,  and  the  fact  is 
one  that  cannot  be  too  widely  known.  A depositor  can 
replace  any  one  amount  withdrawn,  by  a single  repayment, 
or  by  any  number  of  repayments,  as  long  as  the  total  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  originally  standing  to  his  credit.  By  way 
of  example,  Mr.  Lang  cited  the  case  of  a depositor  whose 
account  on  the  xst  January  stands  at  £150.  He  puts  in  £30 
and  draws  out  £100.  Two  months  later  he  draws  out 
another  £20.  It  then  becomes  optional  on  his  part  to  replace 
either  the  £100  or  the  £20  within  the  twelve  months  ; and  he 
can  replace  it  either  as  a whole  or  in  part.  It  is  a concession  that 
probably  the  few  and  not  the  many  are  conversant  with  ; it 
may  under  existing  circumstances,  point  the  way  to  many  to 
become  depositors,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  placing  the  little 
which  they  have  in  what  may  offer  more  brilliant  prospects  m 
the  way  of  interest,  but  cannot  ensure  the  absolute  freedom 
from  loss  which  is  the  great  safeguard  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank.  <J' 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

Travels  in  Regent  Street. 

Part  IV. 

Since  I incidentally  made  mention  of  the  bugle  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Cramer,  in  Serjeant-Major  Cotton’s  Waterloo 
Museum,  I have  been  slightly  troubled  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  this  particular  Cramer  was  the  artiste  who  after- 
wards founded  the  great  music  warehouse  in  Regent  Street. 
My  doubts  on  this  point  are  happily  dispelled  by  a letter 
which  I have  received  from  one  of  my  many  Regent  Street 
correspondents,  who  tells  me  that  he  possesses  a copy  of 
Kent’s  London  Directory  for  1817,  “printed  and  sold  by 
Henry  Kemp  Causton ; ” and  that  therein  he  finds  the  name  of 
“J-  Cramer”  as  a Martial  and  Musical  Instrument  Maker, 
Pimlico  Road,  Chelsea.  Pimlico  Road  is  the  long  thorough- 
fare extending  from  Buckingham  Palace  Road  to  Chelsea 
Hospital;  and  if  “J.  Cramer”  was  making  “ martial  instru- 
ments ” two  years  after  Waterloo,  the  inference  is  allowable 
that  he  was  fashioning  his  trumpets  and  bugles  there  in  the 
Waterloo  year  itself. 

“ Apropos,”  writes  another  unknown  friend,  “ of  your 
article,  ‘ Travels  in  Regent  Street,’  will  you  pardon  me  if  I 
venture  to  call  your  attention  to  what  was  some  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  years  ago  considered  a great  Regent  Street 
curiosity ; namely,  the  stuffed  natural  horse  which  adorned 
the  window  of  one  Joseph  Abel,  a tailor?  I mention  it 
inasmuch  as  it  was  at  that  time  the  only  thing  of  the  kind 
exhibited  in  any  shop  window  in  London.”  Is  this  so  ? I 
have  a dim  remembrance  of  the  effigy  of  a lady  in  a riding- 
habit  mounted  on  a fiery  charger  in  the  Regent  Street  shop 
window  at  least  five-and-thirty  years  ago ; but,  perhaps,  the 
horse  was  a wooden  one,  and  not  a stuffed,  natural  specimen 
of  the  equine  race  ! 

Touching  animals  in  general,  I fear  that  if  I were  to  ven- 
ture  upon  an  essay  on  all  the  stuffed,  stone,  or  wooden 
bipeds  that  I can  remember  in  Regent  Street,  my  readers 
would  soon  cry  “hold,  enough!”  I may  just  glance,  how- 
ever, at  the  terrific  array  of  stuffed  lions,  tigers,  leopards 
bears,  and  other  fearful  wild  fowl,  which  were  wont  to  glare 
at  you  and  which  seemed  to  shake  their  manes  and  lash 
their  savage  flanks  with  vehement  tails,  at  a furrier’s  shop 
close  to  that  little  Argyle  Street  of  which  I discoursed  last 
week.  Then  there  were  the  two  granite  lions  “ sejant  ” on 
stone  pedestals,  close  to  Madame  Elise’s,  the  noses  of  which 
noble  animals  were  about  1837  cruelly  abraded  and  then 
painted  sky-blue  by  the  eccentric  Marquis  of  Waterford  or 
some  of  his  wild  associates.  Animal  Regent  Street  I re- 
serve for  a paper  which  (D.V.)  I mean  to  write  some  day, 
entitled  “ Easily  Pleased,”  setting  forth  the  pleasant  and 
interesting  sights  which  a street  saunterer  in  London  can 
least  his  eyes  upon  for  nothing.  Regent  Street  used  to  offer 
an  enchanting  variety  of  such  gratuitous  spectacles.  There 

was  . a maker  of  filters — was  his  name  Lipscombe  ? 

who  in  his  window  used  to  display  a mimic  and  miniature 
representation  of  the  Grandes  Eaux  at  Versailles.  At  least 
there  was  an  impetuously  spouting  little  fountain,  accessory  to 
which  was  a ball  of  cork  or  pith  which  was  continually  hopping, 
and  skipping,  and  dodging  round  the  column  of  water,  some- 
times jumping  to  the  summit  of  the  jet  and  perching  there  for 
quite  a long  time,  and  then,  ignominiously  tumbling  over  into 
the  basin  of  the  fountain,  like  Humpty  Dumpty  in  the 
nursery  rhyme.  The  cork  ball  was,  however,  happier  than 
Dumpty;  since,  even  without  the  intervention  of  all  the  king’s 
horses  and  all  the  king’s  men,  it  always  contrived  soon  after 
its  cascade  to  hop  up  to  the  top  of  the  fountain  again. 
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Also  was  there  a little  waxen  effigy  of  a gentleman  u i n 
a beautifully  curled  head  of  hair  and  elaborately  trimmed 
whiskers  and  moustachios,  who  was  exhibited  at  a hosier's 
shop,  wearing  the  most  symmetrical  undervest  and  under- 
pantaloons of  spun-silk  that  you  ever  saw.  Half  nude 
but  not  ashamed,  the  little  gentleman  in  silk  under- 
clothing was  a sweet  boon  to  me  ; and  I daresay  he  has  been 
one  to  many  thousands  of  street  saunterers  in  the  Regent 
Street  past.  He  may  be  there  yet  for  aught  I know spruce, 
faultlessly  attired,  and  with  an  eternal  simper  on  his  some- 
what too  self-conscious  waxen  lips.  I cannot  say,  however, 
that  when  I was  young  the  little  dandy  in  silk  tights  filled  the 
first  place  in  my  heart.  He  was  truly  dear  to  me;  but 
having  been  always  a respectfully  ardent  admirer  of  the  fair 
sex,  I suspect  that  the  larger  half  of  my  affections  were  secured 
by  the  waxen  effigy  of  a lovely  young  lady,  highly  rouged, 
with  the  most  ravishing  blue  glass  eyes  imaginable  and  very 
long  silky  lashes,  whose  hair  was  arranged  in  a multiplicity 
of  long  fair  ringlets,  something  like  uncooked  pork  sausages 
which  had  been  artfully  convoluted ; while,  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  there  was  a plaited  chignon,  or  top 
knot,  in  which  was^fixed  an  immense  tortoise-shell  comb 
of  concave  diadem  form,  adorned  with  pearls.  I think 
that  I first  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  fair  Helen  in  wax 
in  the  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  coronation.  To  me,  this  mute 
beauty  in  ringlets  presented  additional  fascinations  of  an 
almost  ecstatic  kind.  First,  by  means  of  an  arrangement 
in  clock-work  concealed  in  the  pedestal  supporting  her  bust, 
she  was  continually,  slowly,  and  gracefully  revolving,  so  that 
one  could  admire  the  top  knot  and  the  tortoise-shell  comb,  as 
well  as  the  blonde  ringlets.  And,  again,  her  snowy  arms  were 
bare,  and  instead  of  her  bust  being  attired  in  ball  costume, 
as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  similar  dummies,  she  wore  a ravish- 
ing corset  of  emerald  green  satin,  sprigged  with  pink  flowers 
and  richly  adorned  with  black  lace.  Whether  she  was  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  a hairdresser’s  or  a stay-maker’s  shop, 

I can  scarcely  recall  to  mind. 

Yet  another  correspondent,  who  notes  my  having  alluded  to 
a personal  remembrance  of  Mr.  Swan,  of  the  firm  of  Swan 
and  Edgar  in  Regent  Street  and  Piccadilly.  Now  my  corres- 
pondent has  been  informed  by  an  “ old  hand,”  still  in  the  em- 
ploy of  that  monumental  establishment,  that  there  never  was 
a Mr.  Swan  in  the  firm.  Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Edgar  whom  I re- 
member ; but  here  comes  in  a somewhat  curious  little  incident 
in  connection  with  the  historic  house.  A good  many  years  ago, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Sutherland  Edwards,  wrote  a burlesque’ 
produced  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  and  entitled  “ Edgar 
and  the  Swan.”  It  is  a laughable  fact,  that  the  firm  of  Swan 
and  Edgar  actually  approached  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for 
the  time  being  with  the  request  that  the  title  of  Mr.  Suther- 
land Edwards’s  extravaganza  might  be  altered  ; seeing  that  they 
never  advertised,  and  that  “ Edgar  and  the  Swan  ” wore  a 
perilous  resemblance  to  an  advertisement,  and  might  indirectly 
damage  their  commercial  prestige  ! 

Times  change  and  we  change  with  them.  Of  quite  a 
different  opinion  touching  advertisements  was  my  old  friend 
Mr.  H.  Melton,  a very  well-known  Regent  Street  hatter  and  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  and  genuine  humour.  Long  years 
ago  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a picture  of  two 
dogs,  the  property  of  the  Prince  Consort,  crouching  on  a table  on 
which  were  also  shown  the  Prince’s  hat  and  gloves.  The  hat 
was  placed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  inside  of  the  crown  could 
not  be  seen ; and  Mr.  Melton  used  to  say  with  a sigh,  “ Ah,  sir, 
if  Sir  Edwin  had  only  moved  that  hat  two  inches  and  a half  to 
the  right,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  royal  arms  inside  the  crown  and 
the  inscription, « H.  Melton,  Hatter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,’  what  a beautiful  cheque  would  I not  have  sent 
to  the  illustrious  painter  ! ” “ But  Sir  Edwin  would  not  have 

accepted  the  cheque,”  I used  to  observe.  “No  matter,”  replied 
the  diplomatic  hatter,  “ I would  have  bought  a horse  fifty 
hands  high,  and  at  least  the  great  artist  would  have  accepted 
a commission  to  paint  that.” 

Here,  for  the  present,  and  finally  in  this  place  at  least,  I 
part  with  my  friendly  Regent  Street  correspondents.  They 
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have  been  very  kind  and  forbearing  to  me;  and  I have 
not  had  one  spiteful  letter.  Perhaps  I may  be  spared 
to  write,  someday,  a real  little  compendious  history  of 
Regent  Street,  from  its  inception  in  the  brain  of  Nash, 
Prince  of  Architects,  to  the  present  day ; but,  ere  I bring 
these  desultory  sketches  of  the  famous  thoroughfare  to  a 
close,  I may  be  suffered  to  utter  one  mournful  wail,  feeble 
but  plaintive,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  dear  old  Regent’s 
Quadrant.  It  is  not  by  any  means  for  the  first  time  that  I 
have  thus  liberated  my  soul  in  sorrowful  accents  on  this 
theme  ; for  you  must  remember  that  I am  a very  old  Cockney, 
and  that  the  London  of  my  youth  has  in  fifty  districts,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  been  all  but  completely  transformed. 
Still,  I shall  never  regard  the  demolition  of  the  column-sup- 
ported arcades  of  the  Quadrant  as  anything  but  an  act  of 
deliberate  and  unpardonable  vandalism.  The  colonnade 
was  a distinctly  original  construction ; and  its  quadrantal 
form  was,  as  you  may  know,  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
George  the  Magnificent,  when  Prince  Regent,  was  bent  on 
having  laid  out  on  the  Crown  property  one  spacious  and  stately 
Via  Triutnphalis  through  which  he  might  be  able  to  ride 
in  his  coach  and  pair,  or  his  coach  and  six,  from  his  palace 
at  Carlton  House  to  another  palace  which  he  designed  to 
build  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  erst  Marylebone  Fields.  From  one 
point  to  the  other  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  Nash 
to  have  pierced  a thoroughfare  as  straight  as  that  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  with  the  aid  of  a pencil  and 
ruler,  drew  for  the  route  of  the  railway  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow;  but,  had  Nash  planned  a perfectly  straight 
Regent  Street,  he  would  have  had  to  slice  off  a large  piece  of 
Jermyn  Street,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  impinge  on  St.  James’s 
Square.  So,  when  he  got  from  the  corner  of  Glasshouse 
Street,  he  determined  to  turn  in  a curvilinear  direction  east, 
and  then  west  again  ; and  the  gentle  flowing  line  of  the  Quad- 
rant terminating  at  the  County  Fire  Office,  which  still  happily 
retains  its  arcaded  character,  although  it  is  not  columniated, 
was  made  down  Regent  Street,  southward,  into  Waterloo 
Place,  and  so  to  Carlton  House. 

It  must  be  granted  at  once  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Quadrant  was  not  the  outcome  of  parochial  Bumbledom  ; nor 
was  there  at  the  period  of  its  demolition  even  a Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  to  say  nothing  of  a London 
County  Council,  to  decree  the  removal  of  the  colon- 
nade. The  deed  was  done  by  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works,  moved  by  the  strong  representations  of  the 
majority  of  the  Quadrant  shopkeepers.  These  unaesthetic 
tradesmen  urged  in  the  first  place,  that  the  colonnade  was  dark, 
and  that  the  obscurity  which  reigned  there  during,  perhaps, 
seven  months  of  the  year  prevented  them  from  displaying 
their  wares  to  the  best  advantage.  If  they  had  only  waited 
three  years  longer — I think  the  vandalism  was  perpetrated 
about  1848 — they  would  have  found  a Paxton  who  might 
have  built  for  them  an  arcade  or  a colonnade  of  glass  and 
iron  which  would  have  been  handsome  as  well  as  elegant, 
and  as  light  as  one  of  the  bays  of  the  Crystal  Palace ; but 
they  were  in  a hurry,  and  in  1848  Paxton  was  still  building 
greenhouses  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth. 

Again,  the  Quadrant  tradesmen  pleaded  that  when  the 
place  was  lit  up  by  gas  at  night,  the  brilliance  of  the  scene 
attracted  hordes  of  bad  characters  of  both  sexes  to  the  spot. 
This  is  true  to  a certain  extent ; but  I have  never  known  a 
period  when  bad  characters  of  both  sexes  did  not  congregate 
in  some  part  of  the  west  end,  whether  sheltered  by  arcades 
or  the  contrary.  Regent  Street  “ up-to-date  ” is  at  both  by 
day  and  by  night  an  unimpeachably  moral  and  virtuous 
thoroughfare,  and  the  same  in  degree  maybe  said  of  Waterloo 
Place,  and  even  of  the  formerly  naughty  Haymarket.  But 
how  about  Piccadilly  from  the  western  corner  of  the  Circus 
almost  as  far  as  St.  James’s  Church?  Is  that,  nocturnally, 
quite  a Piccadilly  to  be  proud  of? 

The  disappearance  of  the  pillars,  of  which  some  faint  traces 
may  yet  be  visible  where  Air  Street  intersects  the  Quadrant, 
was  regarded  by  foreigners  as  an  almost  phenomenal  illus- 
tration of  the  stupid  indifference  of  Londoners  to  the  handsome- 


ness of  their  own  metropolis.  For  at  least  twenty  years  the 
Regent’s  Quadrant  had  been  looked  upon  by  the  French  as 
one  of  the  few  really  comely  architectural  adornments  of 
London.  Views  of  the  Quadrant  were  often  engraved  in 
books  of  English  travel  written  by  French,  German,  and 
even  Italian  and  Spanish  sojourners  in  our  midst;  and  I have 
before  me  a sheet  of  French  note  paper  full  fifty  years  old, 
the  top  of  which  bears  a tastefully  engraved  vignette  of  the 
Quadrant,  to  which  the  Continental  artist  has  given  the 
widely  embracing  and  somewhat  arrogant  title  of  “ La  Ville 
de  Londres.” 

I daresay  that  country  cousins  still  think  this  part  of 
Regent  Street  very  grandiose,  and  their  admiration  may  be 
shared  by  our  American  visitors ; and,  I should  say,  to  the 
majority  of  competent  judges  of  architectural  effect,  the 
Quadrant,  shorn  of  its  colonnade,  presents  only  the  aspect 
of  two  very  bald  and  monotonous  facades;  the  only  curiosity 
connected  with  which,  is  that  they  are  built  on  a curve  form- 
ing the  fourth  of  a circle. 

Regent  Street  survived  that  which  its  greatest  admirer? 
mournfully  anticipated  would  be  its  death  blow ; and  it  sur< 
vives  to  this  day  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable,  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  the  most  deservedly  popular  thoroughfares  in 
the  metropolis.  It  seems  practically  impossible  to  rob  streets 
in  any  great  civilized  city  of  their  peculiar  and  traditional 
characteristics.  Thus,  one  can  scarcely  realize  the  idea  of  a 
Pall  Mall  or  a St.  James’s  Street  without  palatial  club- 
houses ; and  you  must  remember  that  before  the  days  of 
clubs  there  were  many  aristocratic  coffee  houses  and 
taverns  in  the  two  thoroughfares  just  named.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  picture  a Fleet  Street  destitute  of  newspaper 
offices ; a Strand  devoid  of  • a multitude  of  taverns  and 
eating-houses ; a Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  without  an 
Opera  House,  or  a Catherine  Street  without  a Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Bond  Street  again,  is  not  only  largely  taken  up  by 
fashionable  millinery  and  dressmaking  establishments,  but  is 
also  the  chosen  home  of  Fine  Art  emporia  ; to  say  nothing  of 
establishments  for  the  sale  of  bric-a-brac,  together  with  a few 
music  shops  and  libraries,  where  tickets  for  the  Opera  and  the 
principal  theatres  can  be  purchased. 

Regent  Street,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a purely  modern 
history,  and  is  absolutely  void  of  historic  traditions.  The 
splendid  boulevard  designed  by  Nash  was  driven  through 
a labyrinth  of  slums,  and  principally  absorbed  a long, 
devious,  dirty  thoroughfare  called  Great  Swallow  Street, 
which,  three  generations  since,  was  full  of  pawnbrokers, 
dram-shops,  and  more  than  equivocal  livery  stables,  which 
were  said  to  be  extensively  patronised  by  professional  high- 
waymen who  were  naturally  desirous  that  their  steeds  should 
be  taken  into  bait  at  stables  where  no  questions  were  asked. 
A few  of  the  slums  which  once  covered  the  entire  area  of 
Regent  Street,  continue  to  fringe  it  on  the  eastern  side,  but, 
on  the  whole,  structurally  speaking,  the  street  may  be  taken 
as  a really  surprising  illustration  of  the  bright  capacity 
of  Nash. 

In  proof  of  what  I say,  look  at  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and 
Charing  Cross  Road.  They  are  spacious  enough  in  all  con- 
science and  properly  alineated,  and  both  contain  a number  of 
very  handsome  and  even  imposing  edifices,  theatres,  resi- 
dential mansions,  warehouses,  and  gin  palaces — especially 
gin  palaces — but  the  architecture  is  throughout  straggling, 
scrappy,  and  inconsistent.  A towering  edifice  of  six  stories 
has  for  its  near  neighbour  a tottering  little  tenement  which 
ought  to  be  pulled  down.  At  almost  every  intersection  of 
this  new  boulevard  you  are  forced  to  obtain  a near  and 
far  from  pleasant  view  of  an  unmistakably  genuine  Soho 
or  Seven  Dials  slum,  which  stretches  behind  the  grand  new 
piles  of  buildings.  It  is  not  so  with  Regent  Street.  The 
fringe  of  slums  between  Carnaby  Street  and  Poland  Street  is 
invisible.  In  Nash’s  noble  thoroughfare  you  only  see  well- 
designed  and  harmonious  blocks  of  handsome  buildings, 
which,  were  they  only  a couple  of  stories  higher,  would  make 
the  street  as  handsome  as  the  Avenue  de  l’Opera  in  Paris. 

G.  A.  S. 
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♦ 

SYNOPSIS. 

Oscar  Ford,  having  recovered  from  a state  of  temporary  Insanity,  finds  that  his  best 
friend,  Herbert  Wayne,  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 
conceal  the  facts  from  him.  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  Wayne  was  murdered  by  John  Gregory,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  With  a view  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  Ford  endeavours  to  trace  Gregorys  late  servant  Andrews,  who  has 
left  his  master,  and  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Ford  has  a dream,  in  which  he 
seems  to  witness  the  tragedy,  and  the  mystery  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Ford’s  father  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  Wayne  killed  himself.  Gregory  visiting 
Ford's  family  again  suggests  that  they  should  return  to  London.  In  town,  Ford  again 
tries  to  discover  Andrews’  address,  and  fails.  Then  he  meets  Hester  Greythorne  and 
falls  in  love  with  her,  but  hesitates  because  it  was  Gregory  who  introduced  him  to  her 
family.  Ford  employs  Tom  Carter  to  pursue  the  inquiry  and  in  the  meanwhile  proposes 
to  Hester  and  is  accepted.  As  Tom  Carter  has  failed  to  obtain  tidings  of  Andrews,  Ford 
sends  him  to  Devonshire,  and  he  writes  that  he  has  important  news.  Tom  Carter’s  news 
greatly  strengthens  the  suspicion  against  Gregory.  “ Mrs.  Bob  ” now  sends  George 
Andrews'  address  and  Ford  despatches  Tom  Carter  in  search  of  him.  Meanwhile,  Ford  s 
sister  becomes  engaged  to  Gregory.  Then  he  recceives  a letter  from  Tom  saying  that  it 
was  a case  of  suicide  after  all,  and  that  he  (Tom)  must  leave  Ford's  service. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Another  Flight. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  when  I received  Tom  Carter's 
letter,  and  I sat  reperusing  and  brooding  over  it  tor  a long 
time.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  picture  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  it  left  me.  My  readers  have  only  to  recall  the 
facts  of  my  story,  in  order  to  recognise  the  absolute  and  irre- 
concilable inconsistency  of  Tom  Carter’s  conduct,  and  to 
realise  for  themselves  the  condition  of  utter  bewilderment  in 
which  it  plunged  me.  Many  things  had  puzzled  me  in  the 
course  of  my  inquiry;  there  were  many  circumstances  still 
that  I could  not  account  for,  but  this  change  of  attitude  on 
Tom  Carter’s  part  was  more  incomprehensible  than  all 
else. 

Presently  there  was  a knock  at  my  door.  A servant  had 
come  with  a message  from  my  mother  to  say  that  dinner  was 
ready. 

I recovered  my  self-control  as  well  as  I could  and  joined 
the  dinner  party.  My  mother  and  father  were  there,  and 
Amy  was  seated  by  John  Gregory’s  side.  A place  had  been 
reserved  for  me  next  to  Hester,  and  I took  my  seat. 

I was  glad  of  this  arrangement  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
and  among  the  rest  that  it  spared  me  the  necessity  of  taking 
Gregory’s  hand.  As  it  was,  I gave  him  a slight  recognition, 
and  addressed  myself  to  my  beloved. 

Nothing  was  said  during  dinner  in  reference  either  to  my 
engagement  or  Amy’s,  and,  indeed,  the  conversation  was  quiet 
and  somewhat  constrained. 

After  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  my  father  asked  me  what 
had  become  of  Tom  Carter. 

“ I have  given  him  leave  of  absence  for  a few  days,”  was 
my  reply. 

“ You  allow  him  a good  deal  of  holiday,”  observed  Mr.  Ford, 
smiling. 

“ Yes,”  I said.  “ Perhaps  I do." 

Gregory  made  no  remark  on  this  small  matter,  and  nothing 
further  was  said  about  it.  In  fact  very  little  was  said  about 
anything,  and  we  soon  joined  the  ladies  upstairs. 

I was  seated  by  Hester’s  side  all  the  evening,  and  Amy 
paired  of  with  Gregory,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

My  darling  and  I talked — as  lovers  do — of  our  hopes  and 
prospects,  of  which  Hester  naturally  took  the  more  roseate 
view. 

“ Isn’t  it  wonderful,  dearest,”  she  said,  “ how  smoothly  our 
love  story  has  run  ? It  has  been  one  course  of  perfect 


happiness  from  the  beginning  till  now.  Everybody  has 
encouraged  it,  nobody  is  opposed  to  it,  and  we  haven’t  eithci 
of  us  got  even  the  least  little  bit  of  a rival — at  least,  I hope 
I haven’t." 

There  was  no  need  for  me  to  respond  to  this  playful  sugges- 
tion ; I only  pressed  her  hand,  and  looked  into  her  face  with 
a smile. 

“ I wonder,"  Hester  added,  “ whether  we  shall  always  be 
as  happy  as  we  are  now.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  our 
fortune  is  almost  too  good  to  last.” 

“My  love,”  I replied,  “ I suppose  we  shall  have  our  troubles 
and  difficulties  as  other  people  have.  Yes,  our  life  of  love  has 
indeed  begun  well,  and  I hope  it  will  continue  -so.  But  we 
must  always  be  prepared  for  disappointment  and  sorrow,  and 
be  ready  with  courage  to  face  it.” 

“ So  we  will  if  it  comes.  But  is  it  not  delightful,  dear 
Oscar,  to  enjoy  this  perfectly  unclouded  sunshine  ; to  think 
that  even  if  one  of  these  days  we  should  have  some  such 
troubles  as  you  speak  of — if  you  or  I,  for  instance,  should  be 
just  a little  ill  for  a short  time,  or  we  were  to  lose  some  dear 
friend ; at  present,  at  any  rate,  we  are  absolutely,  completely 
happy,  without  an  anxiety,  a doubt,  or  a care  ? ” 

Deeply  as  I regretted  to  darken  my  darling’s  sanguine 
view  of  our  present  and  future,  I saw  that  she  here  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  opening  to  her  a subject  which  caused  me 
great’ embarrassment,  but  which  I was  bound  to  mention  to 
her. 

“ Dearest,”  I said.  “ Do  not  let  me  pain  or  alarm  you  if  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  only  one  of  us  who  just  now  is  altogether  free 
from  care,  and  that  one  is  yourself.  I have  a somewhat 
troublesome  duty  to  discharge,  and  until  that  is  done  my 
mind  cannot  be  entirely  at  rest.  You  will  not  have  forgotten 
what  I told  you  the  other  day,  that  I should  probably  have 
to  leave  you  for  a short — a very  short — time,  in  order  to  go 
into  the  country  and  attend  to  some  private  business.  Well, 

I must  do  so  now.  I must  start  early  to-morrow  morning.” 

Hester,  in  spite  of  my  previous  assurances,  looked  alarmed. 

“ Oh,  darling,”  she  said,  “ must  you  do  this  ? It  is  foolish 
of  me  to  have  any  fear,  I know.  But  tell  me — do  tell  me 
once  more — that  you  are  not  at  all  likely  to  get  into  any 
danger.” 

“ Yes,  love,”  I answered.  “Once  more  I declare  to  you 
that  my  journey  is  not  attended  by  the  slightest  possible  risk. 

I am  merely  going  to  make  some  inquiries  among  respectable 
and  honest  people,  and  when  I have  got  the  information^  I* 
want,  I shall  at  once  return.  I am  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
away  more  than  a week — perhaps  not  so  long.” 

“ That  week  will  seem  an  age  to  me,”  said  Hester.  “ But 
I will  be  patient,  darling,  and  not  at  all  curious.  You  will  tell 
me  all  about  it  some  day,  won’t  you,  love  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  I replied.  “ Some  day  you  shall  know  everything, 
and  this  will  be  the  last  secret  I shall  ever  keep  from  you, 
even  for  a time.” 

And  so  the  quiet  evening  passed.  So  absorbed  was  I in 
the  delight  of  my  beloved’s  society  and  conversation,  that  I 
hardly  gave  a thought  to  Amy  and  Gregory,  bitterly  conscious 
though  I was  of  what  must  be  passing  between  them.  My 
only  reflection  was — and  it  comforted  me — that  I -was  now 
on  the  very  verge  of  a discovery  which  must  save  my  sister 
from  the  danger  that  threatened  her.  Once  at  Amberwell,  I 
would,  I must,  learn  the  truth. 

I packed  my  bag  overnight  so  as  to  have  all  ready  in  the 
morning,  for  I had  decided  to  travel  by  the  nine  o’clock 
express.  I ordered  a servant  to  call  me  at  seven,  and  have 
breakfast  for  me  at  half-past  seven,  and  did  not  say  a word 
either  to  Amy  or  my  parents  about  these  arrangements.  If 
any  of  them  were  to  question  me  on  the  subject,  my  answer 
would  simply  be  that  I was  going  out  of  town,  and  could  not 
state  the  nature  of  my  errand. 

However,  no  one  spoke  to  me  about  it.  No  one,  so  far  as 
I was  aware,  even  suspected  what  I intended  to  do,  except, 
of  course,  Hester. 

She  and  Amy  occupied  the  same  room  like  sisters,  and 

when  they  and  my  mother  had  retired  to  rest,  I also  withdrew, 
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leaving  my  father  with  John  Gregory,  whom  naturally  1 
wished  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  . , , . , n f 

1 passed  an  almost  sleepless  night,  my  mind  being  full  of 
ag  tat“g  and  distracting  thoughts,  so  that  it  was  needless  to 
Si  me  I rose  even  before  seven  and  completed  my 

“Thirl  breakfasted,  though  with  little  appetite,  and  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  send  for  a cab  and  take  my 
departure.  None  of  the  household  except  the  servants, 
wire  stirrin",  and  I had  overnight  begged  Hester  not  to 
rise  eariv  to  bid  me  good-bye,  as  she  earnestly  desired  to  do. 
So  I congratulated  myself  that  I should  get  away  without 

“‘ITSa'is  the  servant  had  left  the  house  to  fetch  my  cab, 

I heard  a rustle  of  women’s  dresses  and  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs,  and  the  next  moment  Amy  and  Hester 

" My  “sSsterTooked  pale,  though  calm  and  collected.  But 
Hester'?  beautiful  face  was  flushed  with  excitement.  Amy 
seemed  trying  to  restrain  her,  but  it  was  in  vain. 

“ Oh  Oscar,”  cried  my  darling,  rushing  to  my  arms,  “what 
'are  you  about  to  do  ? Oscar— Oscar— you  must  not  go.  You 
have  deceived  me,  dearest,  not  for  any  wrong  purpose-I  am 
sme  of  that.  But  you  told  me  that  you  were  running  into  no 
dangir ; and  that  is  not  true.  You  are  going  to  risk  a great, 

3 “ Wlfo  mMyo"  ‘hat  ? " I asked  in  amazement. 

Amy  answered  for  her.  In  a firm,  steady  voice,  and  look- 
ing  me  full  in  the  face  she  said  . 

“ Youl  ” I cried.  “ What  ground  had  you  for  such  a state- 
ment  ? — a statement  so  utterly  untrue.” 

« It  is  not  untrue,”  replied  Amy,  in  the  same  calm  measured 

t0Iie'  , ,,  T 1 J 

“What  do  you  mean  ? tasked.  . 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” she  replied.  ‘ What  is  the  object 

of  this  secret  journey  ? ” ,,  T , 

“ You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  that,  I answered. 

“ Nor  have  you  the  right  to  question  me.  I have  said.,  Oscar, 
and  I repeat,  that  in  taking  this  journey  you  are  running  into 

a Hester  listened  to  this  conversation  evidently  in  an  agony 
of  fear.  As  we  spoke  she  gazed  into  the  face,  first  of  one, 
then  of  the  other,  as  though  she  would  read  in  our  looks  the 
secrets  that  our  words  concealed.  At  last  she  could  keep 

Sll“nOsncM°dSng,”  she  exclaimed, hervoice,  like  her  features, 
quivering  with  agitation,  while  she  threw  her  soft  white  arms 
around  my  neck  and  held  me  fast.  “ You  must  not  you 
shall  not  go.  I do  not  know  what  danger  it  is  that  Amy 
speaks  of,  whether  to  your  life  or  what.  But  it  threatens  my 
life,  for  it  will  kill  me,  I shall  die,  if  we  are  parted  for  ever. 

“ Who  speaks  of  our  being  parted  for  ever  . I asked.  I 
tell  you,  darling,  that  I shall  be  a few  days  absent-only  that, 
and  once  more  I declare,  I swear-let  my  sister  say  what  she 
may that  I am  risking  no  danger  whatever,  to  myself  or 

j » 

^ “ Oh  dear  ' ” cried  Hester,  releasing  me,  and  wringing  her 
hands  “ what  am  I to  think  ? What  am  I to  believe  ? Amy 
has  told  me  that  if  you  do  what  you  intend,  you  and  I can 
never  be  married,  that  we  shall  be  lovers  no  longer,  that  I 

shall  see  you  no  more.”  ,.T  ...  ..  . 

“ What ! ” I exclaimed,  turning  to  my  sister.  “Isit  true  that 

you  have  told  her  this  ? ” 

“ It  is  true,”  replied  Amy. 

“Then  ” I exclaimed,  “ it  is  false.  You  must  be  mad  to 
say  such  a thing.  Oh!  Amy,  Amy  God  forgive  you  if  I 
guess  aright  your  motive  for  this  falsehood. 

I had  lost  precious  time  with  this  strange  conversation,  and 
I should  only  just  be  able  to  catch  the  tram  if  I started  at 
once  So  I took  Hester  to  my  heart  and  kissed  her,  and 
would  have  fled  from  the  room,  but  she  clung  to  me  and  held 
me  fast  with  the  strength  of  wild  despair. 

« Oscar,  darling,”  she  cried.  “ Lover,  husband,  you  shall 


not  go,  you  shall  not  leave  me.  Oh,  dearest,  beloved  don  t 
leave  me — don’t  leave  me.  I shall  die — I shall  lose  my  rea- 
son. Oh,  have  pity  on  me,  my  own,  my  pet.  . Don’t  break 
my  heart,  Oscar  darling.  Don’t  make  me  die  so  young. 
Think  of  all  the  people  who  love  me.  Think  of  our  ruined 
lives,  and  all  our  hopes  gone,  and  the  love  and  happiness  we 
might  have  shared  if  you  had  not  left  your  own,  own  wife,  as 
I am— I am— and  must  be.  Don’t  go,  Oscar  ! No— no— no 
— you  shall  not  loose  my  arms.  Oh,  don’t  Oscar,  you  are 
hurting  me.  Oh,  my  love,  my  dearest 

Then  my  sweet  girl  fainted,  and  I gently  placed  her  m my 
sister’s  arms.  I kissed  her  cold,  pale,  lips,  but  only  cast  upon 
Amy  a look — a look  of  bitter  reproach. 

The  next  moment  I was  in  th*e  cab,  driving  in  hot  haste  to 

the  railway  terminus.  . 

I had  hardly  time  to  catch  the  train,  and  as  I alighted  in 
the  station  and  told  a porter  what  was  my  destination,  he  said : 

“ Better  look  sharp,  sir.  She’s  just  off.” 

I took  my  ticket  and  hurried  on  to  the  platform,  but  the 
train  was  moving.  In  my  eagerness  I would  have  rushed  into 
a carriage,  but  the  porters  held  me  back. 

“ Too  late,  sir,  too  late,”  they  cried.  “ There’ll  be  another 

in  three  hours.” 

Then,  as  the  train  glided  past  me,  I saw  a pale  sallow  face  at 
one  of  the  windows,  the  face  of  a man  looking  along  the  plat- 
form as  though  seeking  for  some  one. 

It  was  the  face  of  John  Gregory. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Last  Secret. 

Mystery  upon  mystery  ! If  Tom  Carter  s strange  conduct 
bewildered  me,  what  was  I to  think  of  Amy’s?  That  she 
should  deliberately  tell  my  Hester  that  I was  running  into 
danger,  that  the  step  I was  about  to  take  would  prevent  our 
marriage — what  could  it  mean  ? On  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  I had  attributed  it  to  a motive,  which  on  cooler  re- 
flection I felt  to  be  impossible.  It  was  too  monstrous,  too 
unnatural  to  suspect,  as  I did  at  first,  that  Amy  was  in  some 
way  in  league  with  Gregory,  and  desired  to  shelter  him  from 
the  consequence  of  even  the  most  distant  connection  with  a 
crime,  and  such  a crime  as  the  murder  of  the  man  she  once 

loved.  . , , 

No,  that  could  not  be  the  cause  of  her  warning.  She  had 
been  duped,  misled  by  that  designing  scoundrel,  and  had  been 
rendered  his  unconscious  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
taining me.  She  was  to  alarm  Hester  and  thereby  delay  my 
journey.  And  so  far  the  plot  had  succeeded,  for  in 
quence  of  my  poor  girl’s  agonised  pleadings  I had  missed  the 
train,  and  in  that  train  John  Gregory  was  travelling.  . 

I had  been  kept  three  hours  waiting  at  the  station,  and 
therefore  did  not  start  till  noon.  This  delay  and  the  slower 
speed  of  the  train  in  which  I at  last  set  out  would  give  Gregory 
ample  time  to  out-race  me  and  take  steps  to  frustrate  my 
undertaking.  He  would  silence  all  those  who  could  give  me 
information.  I could  not  tell  to  what  base  expedient  he  might 
resort  in  order  to  render  my  journey  abortive. 

So  it  was  with  a mind  at  once  excited  and  perplexed,  and 
with  a feeling  of  burning  anger  and  desperation,  that  I 
alighted  at  Amberwell.  At  the  quiet  station  I was  eyed  by 
the  porters  and  passengers  with  looks  of  wonder  and  sus- 
picion, for  I could  not  repress  the  agitation  that  mastered 
me.  The  first  step  I took  was  to  inquire  for  Gregory. 

<<  A.  tall  gentleman  with  a pale  face  and  black  moustache 
and  a cunning  look  ? ” replied  the  station-master,  repeating 
my  description  of  Gregory.  “ Yes,  sir,  there  was  a gentle- 
man something  like  that  who  came  from  London  by  the  ex- 
press, barring  the  cunning  look.  I can’t  say  I noticed  any- 
thing particularly  cunning  about  him.” 

It  was  enough  to  identify  the  man  I sought,  and  I traced 
him  through  the  town  and  there  I lost  him.  I heard  at  the 
“ Red  Bull  ” that  he  had  hired  a trap,  which  he  drove  him- 
self, and  that  he  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  moor. 

With  what  destination  and  purpose  ? Had  I need  to  ask 
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the  question  ? He  had  made  direct  for  The  Birches  farm  to 
corrupt  and  silence  Daniel  Wargate  and  his  men.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

What  was  I to  do ? Follow  him?  Yes,  I would  pursue 
him  to  the  farm  and  wring  the  secret  out  of  Daniel  Wargate, 
in  spite  of  him.  But  I must  not  be  rash.  I must  seek  some 
confirmation  of  those  statements  which  Tom  Carter  made  to 
me  and  then  so  unaccountably  belied.  They  were  true — of 
that  I felt  sure,  but  I must  have  evidence  of  them  myself.  As 
I passed  through  the  little  town  the  people  stared  at  me 
and  shrank  from  me  as  though  I were  a madman.  Perhaps  I 
looked  like  one. 

In  vain  did  I attempt  to  control  myself  and  appear  cool 
and  self-possessed.  How  bitterly  I regretted  the  loss  of 
honest — yes,  I felt  sure  that  he  was  still  honest — Tom  Carter, 
who  would  have  calmed  me  and  assisted  me  ! 

It  was  in  this  nervous  and  excited  condition  that  I went  to 
one  and  another  of  the  persons  whom  Tom  Carter  had 
questioned— to  Mr.  Bigg  the  grocer,  to  Mr.  Kinscote  the 
farmer,  to  Mrs.  Dewlap  the  landlady  of  the  Red  Bull,  and 
interrogated  them  concerning  the  suicide — the  falsely-called 
suicide — of  Herbert  Wayne.  But  they  gave  me  only  vague 
and  indefinite  answers  strengthening  suspicion  but  revealing 
no  new  fact. 

Mrs.  Dewlap  of  the  Red  Bull,  with  whom  I had  always 
been  a favourite,  was  rather  more  explicit  than  the  rest. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Ford,”  said  she,  “I  don’t  like  to  say  all  I think; 
but  there  is  a very  great  mystery  about  this  dreadful  affair. 
No  one  in  Amberwell  believes  that  poor  Mr.  Wayne  com- 
mitted suicide,  but  no  one  knows  the  truth — no  one,  that  is 
to  say  except  Mr.  Wargate  and  his  men.  Yes,  there  is  one 
other.  Martha  Wilde,  the  woman  who  used  to  wait  on  you, 
could  tell  you  all  about  it  if  she  chose  to  speak,  but  whether 
she  will  is  quite  another  matter.  I doubt  it.” 

“ Is  Mrs.  Wilde  in  the  village  now  ? ” I asked. 

“ To  be  sure,  sir,  she  is  hardly  ever  away,  and  you’ll  catch 
her  at  her  cottage — you  know  where  it  is — -just  down  the  road 
there,  before  she  goes  to  bed,  if  you  go  at  once.” 

1 thanked  Mrs.  Dewiap  for  her  valuable  information,  and 
hastened  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Martha  Wilde’s  cottage. 

And  I met  the  woman  at  her  own  door. 

“ Martha,”  I said,  “ do  you  not  know  me — Oscar  Ford  ? ” 

The  woman  gazed  at  me  for  a moment  in  speechless  wonder 
and  with  a look  of  horror  or  fear.  Then,  uttering  a wild 
shriek,  she  fled  into  her  cottage,  and  locked  and  bolted  the 
door,  I listened,  and  heard  her  cry  in  hysterical  terror. 

“ Don’t  let  him  come  in  ! Keep  him  away  ! He  is  mad  ! 
He  will  do  me  a mischief!  For  God’s  sake  shut  him  out!” 

It  was  useless  to  push  my  inquiries  further  in  Amberwell 
itself.  I must  go  now  to  The  Birches  and  force  Daniel 
Wargate  to  speak  the  truth. 

_ I accosted  a lad,  apparently  a farmer’s  boy,  and  requested 
him  to  guide  me  thither.  He  too  was  scared  by  my  manner, 
but  the  offer  of  money  induced  him  to  show  me  the  way.  So 
he  started  off  before  me,  keeping  well  ahead,  and  every  now 
and  then  casting  a suspicious  look  behind  him.  I followed 
him  along  a road  that  I knew  well,  the  main  road  to  the 
moor.  But  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  my  guide  diverged 
from  the  highway  and  led  me  by  paths  and  short  cuts  over 
the  hills,  to  a deep  ravine  watered  by  a brawling  stream,  and 
there  came  within  sight  of  a long  low  building  with  thatched 
roof  and  white  walls  crossed  by  black  beams. 

. “ That’s  The  Birches,  master,”  said  the  boy,  and  then  he 
disappeared. 

It  was  night,  but  the  moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  shone  brightly 
in  an  unclouded  sky,  and  its  rays  fell  upon  the  white  walls  of 
the  farmhouse  and  paled  the  light  that  shone  through  the 
windows. 

And  now  I was  on  the  scene,  or  close  by  the  scene,  of 
Herbert’s  death.  According  to  the  report  of  the  inquest  it 
was  but  a few  hundred  yards’  distance  from  the  farmhouse 
that  his  body  was  found.  So  I paused  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Wargate’s  dwelling,  and  directed  my  gaze  to  the  course  of 
the  road  that  led  up  to  the  moor» 


I he  sound  of  rushing  water  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  I remem- 
bered that  it  was  by  a river  side  that  the  dreadful  tragedy 
had  been  enacted.  A burning  curiosity  seized  me  to  visit  the 
spot  where  Herbert  died,  and  I turned  my  footsteps  from 
the  farmhouse  and  pursued  the  hilly  road  by  which  I had 
come. 

I had  not  proceeded  many  steps  when  I was  struck  motion- 
less with  amazement  and  horror.  The  very  scene  of  my 
dream  at  Fallington  was  before  me.  There  it  was  in  every 
detail  as  I had  seen  it  under  the  moonlight,  even  as  I saw 
it  now. 

In  a moment  I was  on  the  exact  spot,  from  which 
powerless  and  paralysed  I beheld  that  group  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  There  was  the  rough  stone  bridge,  with  the 
sparkling  torrent  rushing  and  roaring  through  its  single  arch; 
there  was  the  bend  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 
where  he  lay  dead,  watched  by  those,  as  I now  firmly 
believe,  who  had  murdered  him  ; there  the  road  disappeared 
behind  the  mossclothed  crags,  and  there,  beyond,  the  vast 
dark  moor,  crowned  by  those  twin  granite  tors,  rolled  away 
to  the  horizon. 

My  dream  was  realized  in  every  particular — in  all  but  one. 
Silence,  profound,  unbroken,  reigned  around  me,  and  no  living 
creature  was  in  sight.  But  I almost  fancied  that  I saw  that 
dreadful  group  there  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge — Herbert  lying 
dead  and  his  slayers  beside  him. 

It  was,  however,  less  in  fear  than  with  an  eager  desire  to 
learn  the  truth,  if  ever  it  could  be  learned  in  this  world,  that  I 
retreated  down  the  road  and  returned  to  The  Birches  farm. 

I approached  the  door  and  listened  for  an  instant.  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices,  men’s  voices,  and  then  I tapped  on 
the  panels.  There  was  the  clatter  of  heavy  boots  upon  stone, 
and  the  next  moment  the  door  was  opened  by  a youth,  a tall, 
ungainly  fellow,  who  looked  like  a herdsman. 

Even  this  young  giant  was  scared  by  my  appearance. 
Hastily  retreating,  even  before  I could  speak,  he  shambled 
into  the  nearest  room,  and  I heard  him  cry, 

“ Look  out,  master!  He’s  come.” 

So.  I was  expected,  and  it  did  not  surprise  me.  Nor  was  I 
greatly  astonished,  enraged  as  I was,  at  what  I next  beheld. 

A big,  burly  man,  broad  shouldered,  with  ample  calves  in 
worsted  stockings,  stood  with  legs  apart  upon  his  hearth, 
holding  in  his  hand  a long  “ churchwarden  ” pipe.  In  a 
corner  to  his  left  were  two  huge  herdsmen,  the  fellow  who  had 
admitted  me  and  another,  and  this  pair  of  rustics  looked  half 
sheepish,  half  alarmed. 

And  to  the  right  of  the  big  man  who  was  standing  upon 
the  hearth,  and  whom  I recognised  at  once  as  the  farmer, 
Daniel  Wargate,  sat  John  Gregory. 

Yes,  there  he  sat,  in  a wooden  armchair,  resting  his  elbow 
on  a table,  and  looking  calm,  self-possessed,  and  grave  as 
usual.  But  he  rose  as  I entered  and  made  a sign  to  Mr. 
Wargate  as  though  cautioning  him  not  to  speak. 

“ Why  have  you  come  here,  Ford  ? ” asked  Gregory,  in  his 
coolest,  quietest  tone. 

“ Why  ? ” I echoed,  almost  maddened  with  anger,  “ Why  ? 
Can  you  ask  me  ? You  know  as  well  as  I do  the  purpose  that 
has  brought  me  hither.  You  know  that  I have  come  to 
learn  the  truth — the  truth  concerning  that  deed  about  which 
you  and  others  have  lied.” 

These  words  of  mine  seemed  to  move  the  farmer’s  wrath. 
He  would  have  spoken,  but  Gregory  again  restrained  him 
with  a gesture. 

“ You  are  acting  very  unwisely,  Ford,”  said  Gregory, 
“You  will  learn  nothing  here.  Take  my  advice  and  leave 
this  house  with  me.  I will  tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know.” 

“ You  will  tell  me,”  I bitterly  retorted,  “all  that  you  wish 
me  to  know.  But  I will  hear  nothing  from  you.  I will  have 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wargate  the  true  story  of  the  death  of 
Herbert  Wayne.  I will  have  it  here  in  your  presence,  and 
I will  not  leave  this  house  until  he  has  spoken.” 

Once  more  the  farmer  was  about  to  speak ; once  more 
Gregory  silenced  him,  observing! 
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“ You  will  say  nothing,  Mr.  Wargate,”  and  the  farmer, 
though  evidently  dissatisfied,  nodded. 

“ I expected  this,”  I exclaimed.  “ Oh  ! you  have  handled 
your  tools  cleverly, John  Gregory.  You  can  make  your  puppets 
move  or  rest  as  you  work  the  strings.  But  I will  defeat  your 
tricks,  I will  baffle  your  plans.  Mr.  Wargate  shall  speak  and 
account  to  me  or  else  to  justice  afterwards,  for  the  perjury  he 
uttered  concerning  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Herbert 
Wayne.” 

“ Here,  dang  it ! I can’t  stand  this ! ” cried  the  farmer, 
throwing  down  his  pipe,  and  breaking  it  into  fragments  on 
the  hearth.  “ If  I committed  perjury,  young  man,  it  was  to 
save  others  from  trouble.  It  was  the  first  lie  I ever  told,  and 
I don’t  repent  it.” 

I was  amazed,  and  glanced  at  Gregory.  He  never  for  a 
moment  lost  his  self-possession.  He  merely  raised  and 
dropped  his  shoulders  and  uttered  a sort  of  sigh,  as  one 
might  do  abandoning  a lost  cause. 

“What!”  I cried,  “you  confess  it?  You  admit  that 
you,  and  these  men  here,”  the  two  herdsmen  started  and 
seemed  uneasy,  “ swore  falsely  at  that  inquest  ? ” 

“ I do,  young  man,”  replied  the  farmer. 

“ At  the  instigation,”  I suggested,  pointing  to  Gregory, 
“ of  this — this  gentleman  ? ” 

“ That’s  true.” 

I was  dumbfoundered,  and  could  hardly  speak.  Mr.  War- 
gate  stood  eyeing  me  calmly,  firmly,  as  though  waiting  to  be 
questioned  or  addressed  again. 

“ Great  Heavens  ! ” I cried,  when  I had  found  my  tongue, 
“ do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ? Do  you  fail  to 
see  to  what  your  statement  points  ? Herbert  Wayne  was 
found  dead,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  here  close  by  upon  the 
moor.”  The  farmer  and  his  men  all  nodded  acquiescence. 
“ If  your  evidence  was  false  he  did  not  destroy  himself,  but 
must  have  been  murdered,”  the  farmer  and  his  men  here 
shook  their  heads.  “ If  Mr.  Gregory  incited  you  to  perjure 
yourselves  he  must  have  done  so  for  some  base  purpose  ; and 
I believe,  and  you  know,  it  was  to  hide  his  own  crime." 

Not  a sign  of  emotion,  of  anger,  or  of  surprise,  did 
Gregory  show  ; and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  the  same  with  Mr. 
Wargate. 

“His  crime,  eh?”  he  exclaimed.  “What  crime  was 
that  ? ” 

“ Either  he  or  his  servant,  or  both  of  them,  murdered 
Herbert  Wayne.” 

“ Nay,”  replied  the  farmer,  with  amazing  coolness. 

“ Some  one,”  I cried,  “ must  have  killed  him.  If  John 
Gregory  and  George'Andrews  were  not  guilty  of  his  death, 
whose  hand  was  it  that  took  his  life  ? ” 

“ Your  own  1 ” 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  Ambassador’s  Love  of  Art.— I had  given  the  first  sitting,  when 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Naples,  called  upon  me 
to  ask  me  as  a favour  to  let  my  first  portrait  be  that  of  a superb  woman 
whom  he  introduced  to  me.  This  was  Mrs.  Hart,  his  mistress,  who  very 
soon  became  Lady  Hamilton,  and  whose  beauty  has  rendered  her  cele- 
brated. Agreeably  to  the  promise  made  to  my  neighbours,  I would  not 
begin  this  portrait  till  that  of  the  Countess  Scawronski  should  be  pretty 
forward.  I painted  at  the  same  time  a fresh  portrait  of  Lord  Bristol,  whom 
I found  again  at  Naples,  and  who  might  be  said  to  pass  his  life  upon 
Vesuvius,  for  he  ascended  the  mountain  every  day.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
had  this  portrait  painted  for  himself,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  he 
very  frequently  sold  his  pictures  again  when  he  could  do  so  at  a profit ; 
hence  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  eldest  son  of  our  ambassador  at  Naples, 
hearing  someone  say  one  day  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  patronized  the 
arts,  replied,  “Say  rather  that  the  arts  patronize  him."  The  fact  is 
that,  after  bargaining  a very  long  time  about  the  portrait  of  his  mistress, 
he  got  me  to  paint  it  for  one  hundred  louis,  and  that  he  sold  it  in  London 
for  three  hundred  guineas. — Madame  Lebrun's  Memoirs. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  '•  Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs."  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps). — 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London,  Estab.  1780. 


Legal  Note#  agd  Qaefie#. 


Two  events  of  interest  to  lawyers  will  take  place  in  the 
provinces  shortly.  The  new  Law  Courts  at  York  are 
expected  to  be  opened  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  will  hold  its  annual  provincial 
meeting  at  Norwich  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst. 

* * * 

I do  not  see  how  any  judicial  or  forensic  pomps  will  be 
obtainable  if  York  elects  to  open  her  new  Courts  at  the 
dullest  period  of  the  Long  Vacation.  Fortunately,  the 
absence  of  a crowd  of  wigged  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
will  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  justice  which  will  ultimately 
be  dispensed  there,  so  the  cathedral  city  need  not  sorrow  over 
much  at  their  loss. 

* * * 

From  all  accounts,  and  particularly  from  Chancery  Lane 
rumours,  the  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  pro- 
mises to  be  an  exceptionally  lively  one.  The  usual  pow-wows 
of  that  learned  body  are  not  of  absorbing  interest,  except,  per- 
haps, to  the  pow-wowers  themselves,  but  this  meeting  will 
afford  the  first  opportunity  solicitors  have  had  of  approving  or 
of  disapproving  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Council  oi 
Judges.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  weak  human 
nature  that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  bear  the  ruthless 
abolition  of  solicitor  and  client  costs,  pleadings,  and  the  other 
depredations  of  the  judges  in  silent  resignation,  so  we  may 
expect  to  hear  the  voice  of  lamentation  raised  pretty  loudly 
at  Norwich.  Several  interesting  papers  have  been  already 
prepared  upon  these  knotty  subjects  by  members  of  the 
“ lower  branch  ” of  the  profession,  and  these  gentlemen 
certainly  cannot  be  blamed  for  seeking  to  defend  their 
interests. 

* * * 

Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  has  a caustic  wit  of  his  own,  as 
those  barristers  can  testify  who  practise  before  him.  The 
other  day,  when  trying  an  Old  Bailey  case,  his  court  was 
kept  waiting  pending  the  arrival  of  an  important  witness. 
Said  the  Commissioner  to  the  Jury, — “Gentlemen,  I have 
often  suggested  improvements  at  this  court,  and  they  have 
been  for  the  most  part  carried  out.  I now  wish  to  recom- 
mend a further  one.  A telephone  should  be  laid  on  from  the 
court  to  all  the  neighbouring  public  houses ! ’’  Those  who 
know  the  peculiar  habits  of  Old  Bailey  witnesses  will 
appreciate  the  utility  of  this  ingenious  idea.  The  incident 
was  not  a pathetic  one,  and  yet  there  was  not  a dry  eye  in 
court  for  some  time  after  the  Commissioner’s  suggestion. 

* * * 

A cause  celebr6  in  licensing  cases  will  be  “ on  ” early  this 
month,  when  the  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties  applies  to  the 
London  County  Council  for  a music  and  dancing  license.  Sir 
Augustus  Harris,  who  is  at  the  helm  of  this  new  venture,  has 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Frank  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  who  is  a 
host  in  himself,  and  to  this  most  capable  counsel  will  be 
entrusted  this  highly  important  brief.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  license,  in  spite  of  the  formidable 
opposition  of  other  music-halls  and  palaces  of  variety  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  building  is  a superb  one,  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  room  for  another  first-class  variety  theatre. 

* * * 

That  inestimable  tome  best  knownto  alllawyers,  “Williams, 
on  Real  Property,”  has  just  reappeared  in  a re-juvenated 
form  in  its  17th  edition.  Mr.  Cyprian  Williams  is  respon- 
sible for  the  remodelling  of  the  almost  priceless  pages 
of  his  mighty  predecessor,  Mr.  Joshua  Williams,  and  very 
thoroughly  he  has  done  his  work.  It  has  long  been  a popular 
belief  in  the  Temple  that  several  complete  shiploads  of  this 
work  are  annually  consumed  by  those  colonies  which  have 
adopted  the  laws  of  the  mother  country.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  no  other  legal  work  has  enjoyed  a similar 
popularity. 
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***  Correspondent  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women" 
■would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


[At  Mrs.  Armful’s.) 

Mrs.  Armful:  So  you  have  been  down  to  Eastbourne 
again,  I hear ! What  a woman  you  are  for  going  about  ! 
Change  of  air  seems  to  suit  you,  apparently  ; I never  saw  you 
looking  so  well. 

Lady  Velvel  : I have  been  staying  with  Kitty.  She  and 
Frank  have  taken  a furnished  house  at  Eastbourne.  I had 
such  a pleasant  time.  They  made  a fuss  over  me,  and  showed 
me  all  the  pretty  drives,  and  the  weather  was  really  charming. 
One  morning  Kitty  and  I took  it  into  our  heads  to  bathe,  and 
not  having  indulged  in  this  sort  of  amusement  since  our  early 
youth,  we  were  naturally  full  of  doubts  as  to  whether  we 
should  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  used  to  do.  However,  down 
we  went  and  engaged  a machine,  and  proceeded  to  unrobe. 
It  happened  to  be  rather  high  tide,  and  the  waves  dashing 
against  the  shingle  filled  us  with  a certain  amount  of  awe,  and 
we  felt  our  courage  slowly  ebbing  as  we  gazed  at  the  playful 
“ briny.”  Kitty  confessed  that  she  did  not  quite  relish 
the  idea  of  the  dip.  At  last,  after  considerable  delay,  I 
plucked  up  my  courage,  and  gingerly  clambered  down  the 
steps  and  sat  on  the  shingle,  and  waited  for  the  advance 
of  a wave.  It  came  and  gently  splashed  me  in  a 
caressing  sort  of  way.  After  that  I proceeded  to  crawl  a little 
further  out,  and  called  to  Kitty  that  the  sensation  was  delight- 
ful. So,  with  profound  faith  in  my  judgment,  out  she 
came,  displaying  the  same  cautious  manner  that  I had  done. 
We  each  had  a rope  round  our  waist,  and  the  attendant  stood 
near  and  watched  us,  I thought,  with  a certain  look  of  con- 
tempt. We  could  not  make  up  our  minds,  however,  to  go 
right  into  the  sea  ; so  there  we  sat,  and  when  we  saw  a wave 
coming  towards  us,  we  clutched  at  the  rope,  and,  with  great 
determination,  lay  down,  allowing  the  wave  to  immerse 
us.  After  one  huge  monster  of  a wave  had  almost  stunned 
us,  I felt  Kitty’s  hand  stretched  out  to  feel  if  I had  been 
carried  away.  She  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  me  still  in 
the  same  spot,  none  the  worse  for  the  entire  wetting.  We  must 
have  looked  very  ludicrous,  I think.  We  could  see  people 
on  shore  watching  us  with  a great  deal  of  interest ; so  I con- 
clude they  got  more  amusement  out  of  our  dip  than  we  did. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I consider  it  was  highly  reckless  of  you  both 
to  attempt  to  bathe  when  the  waves  were  so  high.  You  might 
have  been  drowned. 

Lady  Velvel:  True,  aunty,  true.  But  it  will  always  be 
one  of  the  many  “ might-have-beens.”  We  did  not  lose  our 
lives,  and  are  both  alive  to  tell  the  tale  of  courage.  I wish 
you  had  been  with  us  1 

Mrs.  Armful:  The  worst  part  of  bathing  is  the  horrible 
sally  condition  of  one’s  hair.  It  always  means  a shampoo 
after,  thus  making  it  rather  a costly  proceeding. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I never  knew,  until  a few  days  ago,  that 
Messrs.  Scrubb  and  Co.  made  soap.  I came  across  this  dis- 
covery quite  accidentally  when  I was  buying  their  well-known 
Cloudy  Ammonia  which  I have  used  successfully  for  ma»:y 
years.  Of  course,  I at  once  purchased  some  of  their  Antisep- 
tic Skin  Soap  and  find  it  really  delightful  to  use,  and  also  that 
it  has  a very  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Lady  Velvel  : I use  quantities  of  their  Ammonia  ; I like  it 


in  my  bath,  and  find  that  a couple  of  teaspoonfuls  in  my  nightly 
bath  adds  greatly  to  my  night’s  rest,  for  it  most  decidedly  in- 
duces Morpheus  to  pay  me  a long  visit. 

Mrs.  Armful  : It  is  equally  good,  you  know,  for  household 
purposes.  When  washing  flannels  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  pre- 
vents that  dreadful  shrinking  we  all  dread  so  much  after  we 
have  paid  a long  price  for  good  flannel. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Have  you  noticed  how  fast  London  is  fill- 
ing. Every  train  at  every  terminus  brings  in  shoals  of  people 
who  are  unmistakably  Londoners  returning  to  their  homes. 
You  can  always  “ spot  ” Londoners  at  once.  The  way 
they  hail  a cab  is  somehow  different  to  the  style  in  which  a 
country  cousin  does  it ; you  notice  this  more  especially  when 
the  directions  as  to  destination  are  given.  There  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  country  Miss  ; they 
are  given  in  a vague,  hesitating,  I-hope-you-know-it  sort  of 
tone,  which  leads  cabby  to  hope  that  he  may  receive  a trifle 
over  and  above  the  legal  fare. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Since  that  shocking  accident  in  Piccadilly, 
I am  rather  cured  of  my  love  for  travelling  on  the  outside  of 
an  omnibus.  I should  very  seriously  object  to  finding  myself 
deposited  from  the  roof  on  to  the  road  before  I was  aware  of 
what  was  going  on.  I always  had  a fond  belief  in  those 
garden-seats,  but  now  my  belief  is  gone,  and  at  present  my 
patronage.  I shall  see  no  more  of  London  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus.  I am  sorry,  as  I always  got  a considerable  amount 
of  enjoyment  from  my  lofty  perch,  and  I have  from  time  to 
time  seen  a great  many  interesting  sights  from  that  point  of 
vantage.  Perhaps,  as  time  rolls  on,  my  shattered  confidence 
may  once  more  be  restored 

ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Southside  (Bampton)  will  be  grateful  if  we  can  tell  him  where  to 
obtain  Lipton’s  tea  and  the  noted  hams  which  were  mentioned  by  us  in  a 
former  number.  Lipton  has  such  a number  of  branches  all  over  Eng- 
land that  we  are  wondering  which  to  advise  you  to  write  to.  Mrs. 
Armful  buys  hers  at  the  Edgware  Road  branch  (240).  If  you  write  there, 
sending  particulars  of  what  you  require,  they  will  forward  the  goods  to  you. 
Send  a postal  order  rather  over  the  amount  you  think  the  ham  will  be,  as 
they  cannot  always  send  the  exact  weight  you  require.  If  it  comes  to  less 
money  than  you  send,  they  will,  of  course,  return  you  the  balance. 

Very  Anxious  would  like  to  know  how  she  can  make  her  skin  look  less 
yellow,  and  whether  Truefitt’s  skin  lotion  will  bring  the  desired  bloom. 
The  price  of  the  lotion  is  4s.  6d.  Yes,  we  believe  you  can  obtain  it  at 
any  good  chemist’s.  If  not,  the  makers  will  send  it  you  direct  from  13  and 
14,  Old  Bond  Street.  Why  not  use  a little  of  their  Ceraline  to  give  a 
colour  to  your  cheeks  ? If  carefully  put  on,  and  well  rubbed  in,  no  one 
would  imagine  it  to  be  artificial  colouring. 

Stella  (Highbury  Green)  will  be  grateful  if  we  can  give  her  any  advice 
as  to  the  most  suitable  material  for  a winter  dress,  and  any  suggestions 
as  to  style  of  making.  We  are  only  too  glgd  if  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  our  many  readers,  and  hope  that  " Stella  ” will  be  able  to 
get  some  ideas  from  our  remarks.  Do  not  have  velveteen  ; it  never  looks 
quite  the  thing  for  a walking  dress,  even  when  it  is  trimmed  with  fur. 
Then,  again,  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  one  to  make  it  well.  Why  not  send 
to  the  Bradford  Manufacturing  Company  for  their  patterns.  “ The 
Cornwallis,”  at  5s.  a yard,  is  a silk  and  wool  rep  in  lovely  shot  effects,  which 
would  look  charming  with  fur;  or  "The  Ithalia,"  at  3s.  and  4s.,  a diagonal 
cloth  with  silk  spot.  You  can  get  these  in  various  colourings,  and  the 
effect  when  made  up  is  charming.  Neither  of  these  materials  is  particularly 
difficult  for  fitting,  and  they  are  both  exceptionally  stylish.  Make  the 
skirt  as  plain  as  possible — gored  at  the  back.  It  should  just  clear  the 
ground.  The  coat  should  be  long  and  not  too  tight ; allow  plenty  of 
stuff  at  the  back.  Face  the  fronts  with  fur,  and  carry  it  all  round  the 
turn-down  collar.  Make  the  sleeves  rather  wide,  and  gather  them  into  a 
fur  cuff.  Have  a smart  waistcoat  of  the  same  material,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  of  self-coloured  stuff;  it  would  look  equally  well. 

Margaret  (Bournemouth). — The  Yost  Typewriter  is  undeniably  one  of 
the  best  machines  in  the  market,  and  is  largely  used.  As  you  say,  it  is  ex- 
pensive ; but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  it  will  get  any  cheaper  ; so  it  is  no 
use  your  waiting  for  that.  You  should  advertise  in  our  “Wanted” 
Column  for  a second-hand  one,  which  will,  of  course,  cost  considerably 
less.  The  typewriter  is  not  very  difficult  to  learn,  but  you  would  need 
some  tuition. 

Hastings  (Folkestone). — Here  is  a recipe  for  pickled  damsons  : — Pick 
and  bottle  the  fruit,  fill  up  with  syrup  made  thus  : To  three  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  add  a quart  of  water,  and  half  a white  of  egg  ; whisk  all  together 
in  a stewpan  or  sugar  boiler,  and  set  it  to  boil  gently  for  five  minutes, 
adding  occasionally  a little  cold  water  ; and  then  strain  through  a tammy 
into  a basin.  Having  poured  in  the  syrup,  tie  the  tops  of  the  bottles  over 
with  bladder,  and  set  them  in  a boiler  of  cold  water  with  a little  straw  at 
the  bottom.  Bring  the  water  to  a boil  and  then  remove  the  boiler  from 
the  fire ; but  let  the  bottles  remain,  and  when  cold  wax  them  over  and  bin 
up  in  a cold  place.  We  know  from  personal  experience  that  this  recipe  is 
a good  one. 
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OUR  COOKERY 

♦ 

CONFECTIONERY. 

In  talking  of  confectionery,  one  can  scarcely  go  wrong,  I 
should  say,  in  prefacing  a little  essay  on  sweetmeats  with  a 
reference  to  Gunter.  I have  before  me  a trim  little  octavo, 
entitled  “ The  Confectioner’s  Oracle,  containing  recipes  for 
dessert  on  the  most  economical  plan  for  private  families,  and 
all  founded  on  the  actual  experiments  of  thirty  years,  by 
William  Gunter.”  The  book  is  dated  1830,  and  the  author 
must  have  been  consequently  practising  the  confectioner  s 
art  ever  since  the  beginning,  of  the  century.  The  frontis- 
piece, moreover,  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Gunter  himself,  with 
his  autograph.  The  confectioner  is  a serene  little  gentleman, 
with  mutton  chop  whiskers,  and  a very  tall  white  cravat,  who 
is  sitting  at  a table  in  his  studio  surrounded  by  dainty  dishes; 
and  with  the  aid  of  a strong  magnifying  glass  I discover  that 
the  fork  on  the  table  has  only  three  prongs.  Who  invented 
the  four  pronged  fork  ? Was  it  M.  Achille  Jubinal,  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  when  the  Second  Empire  was 
at  its  apogee  ? 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  portrait  is  lithographed 
by  “J.  Netherclift,”  who  possibly  was  the  father  of  the 
present  well-known  expert  in  handwriting.  Whether  this 
Mr.  William  Gunter  had  any  connection  with  the  historic 
firm  of  confectioners  and  caterers  still  flourishing  in  Berkeley 
Square,  and  in  Belgravia,  I have  not  the  remotest  idea,  but  the 
education  of  W.  Gunter,  to  judge  from  the  preface  to  his 
oracle,  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  neglected.  He 
begins  his  preface  with  the  remark  “ that  in  this  country  the 
art  of  confectionery  has  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  been  sur- 
rounded with  as  many  mysteries  as  the  temple  of  Osiris  used 
to  be  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  as  the  craft  of  Free- 
masonry is  at  the  present  day.”  Gunter  quotes  Shakespeare, 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Metastasio  in  the  original  tongues.  He 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  Tommy  Moore  as  “the  exquisite 
Moore,”  and  fancies  that  the  diet  of  the  poet  must  have  been 
composed  from  his  childhood,  of  meringues,  ice  cream,  and 
maraschino.  “We  have,”  adds  W.  G.,  in  an  off-handed 
manner,  “ a very  similar  thought  in  Anacreon,  as  applied  by 
him  to  an  early  Greek  poet — I forget  the  number  of  the  ode.” 
But  Gunter,  after  dallying  in  his  preface,  and  telling  his 
readers  how  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  that  eccentric, 
but  amiable  and  intelligent,  man,  the  late  Dr.  Kitchiner,  in 
Warren  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  how  the  doctor  said  to 
him,  as  the  dessert  made  its  appearance,  “ Gunter,  my  friend, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  you  ought  to  write  a book  on  Con- 
fectionery as  a companion  to  mine  on  the  art  of  cookery,”  be- 
comes solidly  practical,andinformshisreadershow  to  clarify  loaf 
sugar  and  how  to  classify  the  different  degrees  of  sugar  boiled  as 
the  large  and  small  “ thread,”  the  “ pearl,”  the  “ blow,”  the 
“feather,”  the  “ball,”  the  “crack,”  and  the  “caramel.” 
Then  he  launches  into  pistachios  and  nut  “prawlings.”— 
prawlings  are  a confectionery  technicality  to  describe  articles 
preserved  from  humidity  by  being  covered  with  dry  sugar. 
Then  he  is  eloquent  on  fruit  pastes,  harlequin  candy,  candied 
fruits,  jellies,  syrups  and  marmalades,  grains  of  catechu, 
vanilla  cream,  steamed  fruit,  and  especially  ices,  among 
which  he  mentions  green  grape  ice,  gunpowder-tea  ice, 
Indian  ice,  which  last  is  made  of  the  whipped  yolks  of  twenty 
eggs,  with  two  glasses  of  liqueur  boiled  in  a pan  with  syrup, 
which  is  placed  in  a freezing-pan  lined  with  muslin.  Gunter 
adds,  in  a foot-note,  that  in  1830  the  “beautiful  Mrs. 
Palmer,”  at  Calcutta,  at  a table  of  extraordinary  magni- 
licence,  was  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  tasteful  varieties 
of  ices  which  she  introduced. 

The  confectionery  recipes  which  I have  given  you  this 
week,  are  not  exclusively  from  Gunter  ; I have  drawn  on 
several  French  and  English  works,  ancient  and  modern,  on 
the  subject,  and  have  tried  to  simplify  the  recipes,  and  among 
the  most  lucid  of  the  books  which  I have  consulted  I find 
Jarrin’s  “ Italian  Confectioner,”  published  in  1829,  and 
“ French  Confectionery  Adapted  for  English  Families,”  by 
Miss  Crawford,  published  in  1853.  I have  a great  deal  more 


to  say  about  confectionery,  past  and  present,  and  if  the 
sweet-toothed  among  my  readers  care  for  another  confec- 
tionery article,  they  shall  have  one  soon. 

RECIPES. 

Chantilly  Basket. — Stick  ratafia  biscuits  round  the  dish,  or  make  it 
Over  a mould,  with  caramel  sugar ; have  different  sizes  of  biscuits,  and 
ornament  it  with  comfits  or  dried  fruits  ; fill  the  inside  with  four  sponge 
biscuits,  six  macaroons  soaked  in  wine  ; pour  over  a custard,  and  fill  up 
with  syllabub  cream.  A basket  may  be  made  of  almond  paste,  macaroons, 
or  small  almond  biscuits,  and  served  in  the  same  way. 

Burnt  Cream  in  Moulds. — Put  two  ounces  of  sugar  in  a pan;  stir  it 
Over  the  fire  till  it  gets  brown,  but  not  burnt ; add  a pint  and  a half  of 
cream,  with  one  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  ; boil  it  half-an-hour,  and 
add  a spoonful  of  sugar  to  sweeten ; stir  all  together,  strain,  and  put  in 
moulds. 

Apple  Biscuits. — Add  to  2 lbs.  of  apple  pulp,  2$  lbs.  of  fine  sugar,  3 
whole  eggs,  and  a portion  of  essence  of  cloves  ; stir  all  well  together  in  a 
pan,  over  a moderate  fire,  adding  3J  lbs.  of  flour,  and  J lb.  of  starch  in 
powder,  when  the  mixture  is  hot ; lay  it  out  with  a large  screw  funnel,  ice 
the  biscuits,  and  bake  them. 

Cocoa  Biscuits. — Pound  up  ij  lbs.  of  sweet  almonds,  and  ij  lbs.  c-l 
picked  cocoas ; add  two  whites  of  eggs,  and  six  pounds  of  sugar  in  pow- 
der; add  a small  portion  of  vanilla;  stir  well.  Manipulate  and  form 
your  paste  by  a cutter,  and  bake ; make  them  shine,  by  touching  them 
with  cold  water,  as  you  put  them  in  the  oven. 

Trifle. — Cream  loaf-sugar  dust,  essences  of  lemon,  cedratys,  naro'.i, 
cinnamon,  Calvella  wine,  brandy ; whisk  all  well.  Steep  macaroons  in 
wine,  spices  and  essences ; take  them  out,  cover  them  with  a rich  cream, 
and  cover  the  cream  with  trifle. 

A Trifle. — Take  some  sponge  cakes,  steep  them  in  white  wine,  to  which 
add  a glass  of  brandy.  When  the  cakes  are  quite  soaked,  put  them  into 
your  trifle  dish,  and  on  them  put  a layer  of  ratafia  cakes,  each  dipped 
into  the  wine  in  which  the  other  cakes  were  steeped.  On  the  cakes,  put 
a layer  of  jam  rather  thick,  cover  this  with  a rich  custard,  made  as 
follows.  Boil  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a glass  of  milk  with  a stick 
of  cinnamon  till  it  has  a nice  flavour,  sweeten  to  taste.  Boil 
also  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  with  the  cream,  or  add  four  or  five  bitter 
almonds  pounded.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  a little,  cream,  put 
them  into  a basin,  and  hold  it  in  your  left  hand  ; taking  the  boiling  cream  in 
the  other  hand,  pour  it  on  the  eggs  quickly,  then  pour  it  back,  and  continue 
to  pour  it  backwards  and  forwards  as  quickly  as  possible  to  mix  without 
curdling.  When  nearly  cold,  put  the  custard  again  on  the  fire,  stirring  it 
till  it  nearly  thickens  and  boils ; take  it  off  at  once  and  continue  stirring 
till  cool.  When  quite  cool  put  it  on  your  fruit.  Take  some  cream  whipped 
to  a mousse  with  what  you  please,  and  put  it  on  the  trifle,  prop  it  up,  and 
garnish  with  comfits. 

Meringues. — Whisk  the  whites  of  six  eggs  till  as  white  as  snow,  add 
four  spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  some  grated  candied  lemon-peel ; 
whisk  well  together  ; take  some  in  a spoon  and  put  them  on  a sheet  of 
white  paper  powdered  with  sugar,  put  them  in  a gentle  oven.  When  they 
begin  to  swell  and  take  a good  colour,  detach  them  from  the  paper,  hol- 
low them  a little,  and  fill  them  with  cream.  Put  one  on  the  other,  stick 
them  together  with  white  of  egg,  and  let  them  dry. 

Compote  de  Pommes  Farcies. — Peel  some  good  rennet  apples,  scoop 
out  the  core  with  a good  apple  scoop,  without  breaking  them  ; let  them 
simmer  in  syrup  boiled  to  la  grande  plume.  When  done  enough,  arrange 
them  in  the  compotier,  till  the  hollow  with  apricot  or  any  other  preserve 
you  like ; reduce  the  syrup  almost  to  jelly,  let  it  cool  and  then  pour  it 
over  the  apples. 

Syrop  de  Capillaire. — Take  an  ounce  of  capillaire  leaves,  and  put 
them  to  a pint  of  boiling  water ; let  it  intuse  twelve  hours  on  a hot  hearth, 
then  strain  it  through  a tamis,  and  add  to  it  a syrup  made  with  a pound 
ot  sugar  and  a large  glass  of  water.  Do  not  let  it  boil  till  all  is  mixed  ; 
take  it  off,  pour  it  into  a jar,  and  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  stand  on  a 
hot  hearth  for  three  days,  then  bottle  it  for  use. 

From  age  de  Creme  a la  Glace. — Take  a pint  of  cream— thick,  it 
must  be — halt  a pint  of  milk,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten,  and  three  quarters 
ot  a pound  ol  sugar ; let  it  boil  up  on  the  tire  five  or  six  times,  and  take 
it  off;  add  some  vanilla  in  essence,  and  put  it  in  an  ice-pail;  put  the 
mould  into  a pail  with  ice  pounded  at  the  bottom,  and  a good  handful  ot 
salt  and  saltpetre.  Fill  the  pail  to  the  top  round  the  mould,  mix  salt  and 
saltpetre  with  it.  Whem  your  fromage  is  iced  and  ready,  turn  it  out  and 
serve  immediately. 

Glace  de  Creme  aux  Marrons. — Take  twenty  chestnuts  for  a pint  Ol 
cream  ; roast  and  peel  them  ; then  pound  them  fine,  moisten  them  with 
a little  cream,  and  rub  them  through  an  ice-sieve;  add  it  to  the  cream  as 
before,  finish  the  same.  STou  may  add  a little  vanilla  if  you  like,  and  a 
small  bit  of  cinnamon. 

Cornucopias  a la  Creme. — Have  some  tin  moulds  made  in  the  shape 
ot  cornucopias,  line  them  with  paste,  turning  a bit  over  the  moulds  , to 
form  an  edge.  When  baked,  fill  them  with  a cream  made  like  a rich 
custard,  put  them  into  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  to  dry,  taking  care 
they  do  not  colour  in  the  least. 

Royal  Aquarium. — 40,000  people  can  witness  the  performances. — Great 
Musical  Exhibition.  Inclusive  admission,  is. ; children,  6d.  Open  10  a.m. 
Free  entertainments  12  noon.  Stage  performances  (all  free),  2.30  and  7.30. 
See  Akros’  terrific  perpendicular  80  ft.  fall  without  apparatus ; and 
Madame  Paula,  conquering  snakes,  alligators,  and  crocodiles.-  See  Lauck 
and  Dunbar’s  extraordinary  mid-air  flights  and  triple  somersaults,  and 
Thora’s  perpendicular  unsupported  ladder  act.  Concert  5.50.  All  free. 
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Reader  (West  Hampstead)  is  anxious  to  join  a reputable 
club  somewhere  in  the  West  End,  but,  having  been  in 
London  for  only  a few  years,  has  no  friends,  and  he  wishes 
me  to  advise  him  as  to  which  is  a good  and  suitable  club 
where  he  could  meet  men  in  a fairly  good  position,  but  the 
annual  subscription  must  be  only  two  or  three  guineas ; and 
my  correspondent  adds,  like  a sensible  man  as  he  is,  that 
politics  are  immaterial  to  him.  Can  any  friends  help  me  ? for 
I really  don’t  know  any  good  social  club  in  the  West  End  of 
London  of  which  the  subscription  is  so  low.  There  are 
many  such  clubs,  I believe,  but  they  don’t  happen  to  He  on 
my  way  home.  I am  a fogey,  and  belong  only  to  fogey 
clubs.  0 

Philistine  (Manchester)  is  quite  in  a fog  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “ Philistine,”  in  a modern  sense. 
Is  the  word  used,  he  asks,  to  signify  an  old  fashioned,  sedate 
ignoramus,  in  contra-distinction  to  a man  of  the  world  ; or 
does  “ Philistine  ” stand  for  prig  ? No  my  friend,  not  exactly. 
My  dictionary  tells  me  that,  it  is  applied  to  a matter-of-fact, 
commonplace  person,  especially  of  the  middle-class,  deficient 
in  liberal  culture  and  large  intelligence,  and  so  wanting  in 
sentiment  and  taste,  entirely  imbued  with  utilitarianism  ; a 
prosaic,  practical  man  who  has  no  reverence  for  the 
Ages,  and  thinks  the  present  age  quite  good  enough  for  him. 
Professor  Minto,  when  he  was  writing  in  the  Examiner , once 
called  me  the  great  Goliath  of  Gath  who  occasionally  came 
out  of  the  Philistine  host  to  insult  the  Children  of  Israel.  I 
“ went  .”  for  the  Professor  and  “ mauled  ” him  as  well  as  I 
could,  journalistically,  over  the  face  and  eyes,  and  we  have 
been  the  best  of  friends  ever  since.  Still,  Matthew  Arnold 
tells  us  that  Philistinism  has  augmented  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  Doors  that  open,  windows  that 
shut,  locks  that  turn,  razors  that  shave,  coats  that  wear, 
watches  that  go,  and  a thousand  more  such  good  things  are 
tne  inventions . of  the  Philistines.  So  you  see  that  it  is  not 
such  a bad  thing  to  be  a Philistine  after  all.  An  ounce  of 
comfort  is  surely  better  than  a hundredweight  of  sentiment 
and  sham  taste.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the  term 
‘‘Philistine,”  socially  speaking,  was  first  invented  in  some 
German  University. 

I ..  Russell  (London)  informs  me  that  he  has  written  a book 
relating  to  his  trade  what  is  his  trade  ? — and  a certain  pub- 
lisher has  agreed  to  produce  his  work,  allowing  the  author 
what  he  considers  a satisfactory  royalty.  My  correspondent 
asks  me  to  tell  him  by  what  means  he  can  ascertain  that  he 
receives  the  royalty  on  all  copies  sold.  I don’t  know  much 
about  book  royalties,  but  Mr.  Walter  Besant  knows  a great 
deal  about  them.  I should  advise  my  correspondent  to  take 
in  a paper  called  the  Author,  conducted  by  this  distinguished 
novelist.  Again  and  again,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  Mr.  Walter  Besant  descants  on  the 
en£Ia&'ng  little  ways  of  publishers,  royalties,  and  copyrights, 
and  gives  the  fullest  details  to  authors  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  disposing  of  their  wares,  and  also  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
mgthe  best  possible  prices  for  them.  You  could  do  no  better 
than  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  at 
Portugal  Street,  W.C.,  to  be  elected  a member  of  the 
Society.  A member  has  the  privilege  of  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  on  all  matters  concerning  the  publication  of  his 
books. 

A kind  correspondent  at  York  Villas,  Brighton,  but  whose 
signature  I am  sorry  to  say  is  so  illegible  that  I cannot  give 
the  initials  or  the  name  itself,  after  courteously  answering 

K.  L.  D s query  respecting  the  four  celebrated  swords, 
Joyeuse,  Aroundight,  Colada,  and  Durindale,  concludes  by 
asking  me,  in  the  interest  of  an  honest,  but  poor,  paterfa- 
milias, if  there  is  any  training-ship  receiving  little  fellows  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  ? I do 
n<?*.  reijiember  at  present  the  names  of  any  training-ships  on 
which  boys  are  received  gratuitously,  and  even  if  I did  recall 


the  names  I could  not  give  you  full  particulars.  Write  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
. ordon  Boys  Home,  and  they  will  supply  you  with  the 
information  you  want. 

AhhpW^Tf+E  MAfMMA  ^hhey  Cottage)— but  where  is  this 
Abbey  Cottage,  if  you  please,  “ Little  Mamma  ”?— says  she  is 
rather  fond  of  biographical  sketches,  and  would  like  the  sketch 
about  Harry  How  that  we  mentioned  in  our  Journal,  No.  is, 
as  she  has  been  very  much  interested  in  his  articles  in  the 
strand  Magazine,  and  asks  in  what  book  the  above  article  is  pub- 

th?eA/'7/  IfIreT/remuerriglily’ the  PaPerin  question  appeared  in 
the  Million.  Mr.  Harry  How  is  particularly  fond  of  receiving 
letters  from  young  ladies;  so  will  you  write  to  him,  enclosing 
stamps  for  paper,  °f  course,  and  ask  him  to  send  you  a copy  of  the 
MiUion  which  contains  the  article  you  wish  to  read.  My 
correspondent  is  kind  enough  to  say  that  she  wishes  to  obtain 
my  photo,  to  have  it  framed,  and  to  hang  it  up  in  the  library, 
and  wants  to  know  where  she  can  buy  one.  You  will  find  a 
good  photograph  for  framing  purposes  in  “ Our  Celebrities,” 
m Jfbruary,  1891,  published  by  Sampson  Low  and 

Marston,  St  Dunstan  s House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
in  buying  this  ha  f-crown  volume  you  will  have  the  advantage 
of  possessing  at  the  same  time  two  other  portraits— namely, 
those  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Clement  Scott. 
Ihe  portraits  are  by  Walery,  photographer  to  the  Queen. 
r j.'  . (Clapton)  is  thanked  for  the  offer  to  lend  us  a 
first  edition  of  “ Gideon  Giles,  the  Roper.”  We  have  seen  it, 
and  therefore  will  not  trouble  him  to  send  it. 

F*  L.  (Chelsea)  will  be  much  obliged  if  I can  inform  her 
whether  Mrs.  Kendal  or  Madame  pLti  wire  eve”  engaged 
at  the  Calcutta  Theatre  or  Opera.  “ R.  H.”  thinks  not,  but 
a friend  of  hers  says  yes.  Mrs.  Kendal  was  certainly  never 
engaged  to  my  knowledge  at  the  Calcutta  Theatre,  and  indeed 
I do  not  think  she  has  ever  been  in  India;  and  I have  never 

heard  of  Patti  in  India. 

MrW;C'  Bernard  (Huntingdon)  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Irving  has  played  the  part  of  Jingle.  He  asks  me  to  tell 
him  and  if  so  m whose  adaptation.  With  much  pleasure,  “ W. 
L-  B-  Pickwick  ’ was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman.  The 

onTfocT  ?8S^  tThlatfeu  Ir‘  JameS  Albery>an(Pwas produced 

0 23  Oct.,  1871  The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  scenes 

w£u'’  uT;  Wajdl«  3 House.  Act  II.,  Scene  1,  Yard  of 
White  Hart  Inn,  Borough  ; Scene  2,  Sitting  Room,  No  s • 

wT  3f  n hecAn?eI’”  Bury  St>  Edmunds  ^ Scene  4,  Miss 
Witherfiefos  Seminary  Act  III.,  Scene  1,  The  Great 

White  Horse,  Ipswich;  Scene  2,  Corridor  in  the  Great  White 
Horse  ; Scene  3 Bedroom  in  the  Great  White  Horse.  Act 
IV.,  Scene  1,  Coffee  Room  in  the  Great  White  Horse- 
Scene  2 Street  in  Ipswich  ; Scene  3,  Library  of  Mr.  Nupkins! 

Ihe  cast  was  as  follows  Samuel  Pickwick,  Mr.  Addison; 

Alfred  Jingle  (of  Nowhere  Hall,  Nowhere),  Mr.  Henry 

nTng;om^fIlerHMr^George  Belmore:  Job  Trotter,  Mr 
Pded  ’ 9 d )Yeller>  Mr-  Frank  Hall ; Mr.  Perker,  Mr.  F W 
Irish;  Mr.  Nupkins,  Mr.  Gaston  Murray;  Fat  Boy  Mr  t’ 
Royston  ; Augustus  Snodgrass,  Mr.  Herbert  Crellin  ; Tracey 
Tupman,  Mr.  Edward  Dyas;  Nathaniel  Winkle,  Mr.  W L 
Branscombe ; Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Collett ; Mr.  Jinks,  Mr! 
Mk«eiMkS  A-  Topping ; Miss  Arabella, 

HU-  M wuney j Mlas  Emily  Nupkins,  Miss  Marion 
w ’,,MllsT.WltTherfield>  Mlss  Caroline  Ewell ; Miss  Rachel 
Wardle,  Miss  Kate  Manor;  Miss  Smithers,  Miss  Maud 

Middleton  ^ry * MlSS  Annie  Lafontaine;  Ellen,  Miss  Maud 

Medicus  (Preston  Park)  mildly  accuses  me  in  my  article 

S.  wSh  u?  No-  “ °f  Sala  s Journal  of  Stag 

the  word  stocker,  a term  which  he  never  heard  of  before. 

1 was  not  aware  that  I did  use  the  word  “ stocker  ” and  I 
think  you  will  find  if  you  glance  at  the  article  again, ’that  the 
word  you  misquote  is  “ tucker  ” ; or  is  it  “sock  ” you  mean  ? 
Now  you  want  to  know  the  origin  of  calling  a good  sort  of 
fellow  a “ brick.”  Another  coupon,  please  ! This  expression  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  one  of  Aristotle’s  dicta.  A recently 
current  story  informs  me  that  Lilly  white,  the  cricketer,  was 
originally  a bnckmaker,  and  that  from  him  a “stumping 
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bowl  ” acquired  the  name  of  a “ regular  brick .”  Did  you  ever 
come  across  the  following,  from  a poem  called  “ The  Jolly 
Bachelors  ” : — 

**  I bonnetted  Whewell  when  we  gave  the  Rads  their  gruel, 

And  taught  them  to  eschew  all  their  addresses  to  the  Queen. 

If  again  they  try  it  on,  why  to  floor  them  I'll  make  one. 

Spite  of  Peeler  or  of  Don,  like  a brick  and  a bean." 

On  the  whole  I should  say  that  to  call  a man  a “brick  ” means 
that  he  is  thoroughly  straight  and  square.  My  corres- 
pondent’s query  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  best  bon  mots  of 
Alexis  Soyer,  the  famous  chef  of  the  Reform  Club.  He  went 
down  to  Exeter  to  cook  a grand  banquet  for  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  much  bored  by  a local 
quidnunc,  who  was  continually  buttonholing  him,  and  who 
said  to  him  one  day,  “Soyer,  you  are  a regular  brick.”  “ Yes,” 
replied  the  irate  Alexis,  “ and  you  are  ze  mortaire  dat  stick 
to  ze  brick." 

A.  V.  R.  (Camomile  Street,  E.C.)  thinks  of  being  married 
by  license,  but  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  wants  me  to  give 
him  particulars  in  my  correspondence  column.  Evidently 
you  are  not  one  of  the  young  men  who  won’t  marry.  At  any 
rate,  you  are  anxious  to  begin  married  life  economically,  which 
is  quite  the  right  thing  to  do.  You  can  either  be  married  by 
license  or  by  banns.  The  latter  I think  is  the  cheapest,  but 
consult  the  clergyman  of  your  parish  ; he  will  tell  you  all  you 
want  to  know,  If  in  doubt,  hie  you  to  Doctor’s  Common’s 
and  look  out  for  a man  with  a white  apron.  He  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  you  to  some  grimy  little  office  where  an  agent  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London  serves 
out  licenses  as  though  they  were  “ pots  of  porter,”  for  a con- 
sideration, and  I have  little  doubt  that,  for  another  considera- 
tion, the  man  with  the  white  apron  would  be  able  to  find  you 
a bride  into  the  bargain. 

H.  S.  (Loughborough  Park,  Brixton),  together  with  hun- 
dreds  of  other  correspondents,  have  written  to  ask  me  the 
value  of  first  editions  of  This  and  second  editions  of  That.  I 
can  only  repeat  that  I am  not  a bookseller — I wish  I were — 
but  only  a bookmaker — not  on  the  turf,  however.  All  my 
readers  desiring  information  respecting  the  value  of  books 
should  apply  to  well-known  second-hand  booksellers,  who  will 
soon  tell  them  what  they  want  to  know. 

S.  C.  B.  (Dublin)  requests  me  to  tell  her  if  my  novel  of  the 
“ Seven  Sons  of  Mammon  ” is  out  of  print,  or  if  a cheap 
edition  is  to  be  had.  Yes,  it  is  out  of  print ; but  in  catalogues 
of  second-hand  books,  I see  it  quoted  from  time  to  time. 
When  I have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  matter,  I rather  think  of 
publishing  a cheap  edition  with  a new  preface. 

Barrister-at-Law  (Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin). — You  had 
better  consult  Franz  Thimm,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.,  as  to 
the  best  books  from  which  you  can  learn  the  Dutch  language. 
It  is,  I think,  a difficult  language  to  acquire.  Latin  and 
French  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  you,  but  a know- 
ledge of  German  will  be  of  immense  service  in  helping  you  to 
learn  Dutch.  You  tell  me  you  think  of  going  to  South 
Africa,  and  ask  me  about  the  climate.  Not  having  resided 
in  South  Africa,  I cannot  speak  from  personal  experience  as 
to  the  climate,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  particularly  trying  for 
those  who  can  bear  heat,  sand  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  the 
bumping  of  Cape  carts  as  well.  I have  heard  people  who  have 
lived  there  say  that  it  is  a very  pleasant  country. 

H.  W.  (Worcester)  very  kindly  sends  me  the  following,  in 
reply  to  a query  from  one  of  my  correspondents,  concerning 
process  engraving,  whom  I tried  to  answer  in  Sala’s  Journal, 
No.  13.  “ There  is  a book  such  as  you  require,  published  by 

Elliot  Stock,  in  The  Book  Lover’s  Library,  price  4s.  6d.  It 
is  entitled  ‘ Modern  Methods  of  Illustrating  Books.’  The 
varieties  of  processing  are  legion.  It  dates  back  earlier  than 
Mr.  Blackburn  thinks,  I fancy.” 

G.  M.  Ward  (Gorton,  near  Manchester)  says  he  read 
sometime  ago  my  remarks  about  glass  images  of  Boudha 
being  sold  in  Paris,  and  asks  me  to  tell  him  the  address  of 
the  firm  that  sells  them.  I have  no  recollection  of  making 
any  remark  about  glass  images,  and  certainly  do  not  know 
the  firm  in  question.  Some  of  my  kind  readers,  however, 
may  be  able  to  help  “ G.  M.  Ward  ” in  this  matter. 


A.  C.  M.  (The  Illustrated  Sydney  News)  sends  me  a most 
interesting  article,  entitled  “ Domesticy  as  a Profession,” 
which  I have  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  a portion  of  which 
I shall  be  glad  to  impart  to  my  readers  should  the  question 
arise  in  England  again,  touching  a school  for  domestic 
servants.  Undoubtedly  there  ought  to  be  such  a school, 
where  the  pupils  would  have  to  pay  for  their  course  of 
training.  Domestic  service  is  about  the  only  craft  which  is 
learnt  at  the  expense  of  employers.  It  is  a scandalous  shame 
that  employers  should  have  to  pay  inefficient  and  untrained 
servants  wages,  even  though  it  be  for  only  a month,  and 
board  and  lodge  them  into  the  bargain,  and  then  have  to 
teach  them  their  duties.  Then,  again,  I think  good  servants 
would  really  feel  proud  of  having  had  to  pay  for  their  train- 
ing, either  by  hard  cash  or  by  giving  time  in  order  to  learn 
their  business.  Take  the  case  of  a barrister.  1 know  many 
learned  counsel  rapidly  rising  in  their  profession  who  are 
already  wearers  of  silk  gowns,  who  are  Recorders  of  provincial 
boroughs,  and  who  some  day,  I hope,  will  be  judges,  who  have 
learned  forensic  practice  by  “ devilling  ” for  barristers  their 
seniors.  They  have  held  their  briefs  for  them  without  fee  or 
reward,  fagged,  and  toiled  and  moiled  in  chambers  and  in 
court  for  a certain  period,  and  now  they  find  themselves 
rewarded  by  obtaining  plenty  of  briefs  from  leading  solicitors. 
Junior  servants  should  be  content  to  “devil”  for  their 
seniors  before  they  can  expect  to  receive  wages,  and  they 
should  be  grateful  for  that  gratuitous  board  and  lodgings 
which  the  barrister’s  “ devil  ” does  not  get.  I must  again 
repeat  that  I am  always  glad  to  hear  from  Australian  corres- 
pondents. G.  A.  S. 

TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 

Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  Ac. 

ICRUBB  ft  Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


rnOOLE’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45,  J.  M. 

JL  Barrie’s  new  Comic  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  WALKER,  LONDON.  Preceded  at  0 
by  DAISY’S  ESCAPE.  Doors  open  at  7.30.  Box  Offloe  open  10  to  5.  MATINEH 
EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  2.  Doors  open  at  1.30. 


THEY  SLIP  ON  EASILY. 

MO  m U8E  ARE  EQUAL  TO  SILK. 


ro  BE  RAD  OF  ALL  RETSPETCTABLE  DRAPERS. 

See  our . name  «n4 

Trade  Mark  on  Selva£«» 

U E1CBARBSML  SONS  & GW  DEN.  LKL  BELFAST 


I 


"WANTED,  Father*  to 
' ' buy  Wheels,  Springs, 
Bent-Shafts  for  Children's 
Mail-carts. —Victor  Sutpl* 
Co.,  Grimsby. 


TSLE  OF  WIGHT, 

J-  Niton, Undercliffe.  Com- 
fortable rooms,  facing  the 
sea,  and  all  required.— Mas 
Scotchmek. 


A S SECOND  HOUSE 

-£•*-  MAID,  by  respectable 
girl,  aged  20,  well  recom- 
mended.—F.  Davey,  Staomer, 
Lewes,  Sussex. 


■WANTED  by  Holland 

’ * Park  Laundry,  Wal- 
mer  Road,  NottiDg  Hill, 
family  washing.  High-class 
work.  Perfect  airing  off  of 
all  articles  guaranteed.  Re- 
ferences given. 


T^KENCH  LESSONS  by 

Parisian  Lady,  Con- 
versational Classes.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Terms  mo- 
derate.—373.  Cifci  Road. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A PRIIA  DONNA. 

By  NOMAD. 

THIN  ICE. 

No.  V. 

« For  an  ex-hard  rider  that  stroke  was  mighty  fine.  Why, 
the  Wet  Bobs,  to  quote  your  young  Etonian,  will  hail  you  as 
one  of  them,  and  what  will  the  Dry  Bobs  say  ? ” 

Uncle  John  wipes  his  streaming  forehead,  and,  shipping  his 
cars,  looks  at  me  reproachfully. 

“ Your  impertinence  is  appalling,  Nelly  Emberlin.  I ought 
to  be  accustomed  to  it,  though,  by  this  time.  I suppose  you 
don’t  happen  to  know — it  was  before  your  time,  of  course — 
that  I pulled  stroke  for  the  Oxford  eight  for  three  consecutive 
years  ? ” 

“ No,”  with  becoming  meekness ; “ but  I do  believe, 
and  more  than  ever  now,  that  any  art  thoroughly  acquired  in 
youth  sticks  by  one  to  green  old  age.” 

“ Humph.” 

The  dear  old  fellow  is  testy.  He  does  not  seem  quite  him- 
self to-day. 

I lean  over  and  let  my  ungloved  hand  make  mimic  cataracts 
of  the  pellucid  water.  We  are  up  by  the  quaint  reaches  of 
Sonning,  and  here  the  Thames  is — well,  clear  enough.  My 
humour,  always  more  or  less  tuned  to  the  sentimental  key  on 
these  occasions,  when,  avoiding  what  is  vulgarly  known  as 
the  fun  of  the  river,  we  seek  breadth  of  space  and  compara- 
tive solitude,  is  variable.  It  shifts  and  turns  as  lightly  as  the 
faint  breezes  that  ripple  the  steely  brown  surface  of  the 
stream.  A phrenologist,  when  feeling  my  bumps,  said  of  me, 
“ Whimsical,  but  pleasing.”  To-day  I am  whimsical,  but  I am 
scarcely  pleasing.  My  mind  is  not  easy. 

“So  calm,”  I quote,  “the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 
and  yet  they  glide,  like  happiness,  away.” 

“ Pish  ! when  you  have  quite  done  with  Byron,  Signorina 
Er.t-bear-lin  (this  in  satirical  mockery  of  an  imposing  impres- 
sario  whom  he  detests),  perhaps  you  will  kindly  pay  more 
attention  to  the  rudder  lines.” 

“ Certainly ; don’t  be  cross,  Pudgy.” 

A moment  or  two  and  the  boat  is  once  more  in  position. 
Glancing  up  under  my  long  eyelashes  I see  the  poor  man  is 
not  only  testy,  he  is  vexed. 

I put  on  my  considering  cap  and  feel  guilty — more,  I feel 
mean,  for  of  late  I have  treated  my  only  relative  and  best  of 
all  friends  with  scant  frankness.  “ And  why  ? ” 

I ask  myself  the  question  to  get  the  sharp  mental  reply, 
“ Because  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  are  an  arrant 
coward,  Nelly  Emberlin.  You  are  on  thin  ice  and  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  fate.  You  know  full  well  that  all  clear- 
headed, honest  folk  would  look  askance  at  your  folly  and 

condemn.” 

There  are  some  things  so  difficult  to  speak  of.  I shilly- 
shally with  reason,  and  palter  miserably  with  the  truth.  I 
want  counsel  about  this  marriage  I am  contemplating,  yet 
fear — abjectly  fear — to  ask  it  of  Uncle  John.  I dread  the 
scalpel — that  is  it.  True  love  is  ennobling,  but  unworthy  love 
is  a base  thing,  and  lowers  one’s  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
How  my  cheeks  burn  ! 

“ The  sun  is  awfully  hot,”  I say  feebly. 

“ It  is,”  and  once  more  the  oars  are  set  across,  so  that  he 
can  lean  on  them  to  peer  more  closely  into  my  face. 

“ You  take  this  provincial  tour  at  all  hazards,  little 
one  ? ” he  asks. 

“ I — suppose — so.”  No  ; I cannot  meet  those  loving, 
anxious  eyes.  My  own  fall,  and  I laugh  inanely. 

His  next  words  relieve  the  tension  ; they  are  impersonal. 

“ Do  you  know” — and  there  is  a comical  twist  about  the 
flexible  lips — “ that  I feel  disposed  to  spout  poetry  ; only, 
dash  me  if  I don’t  think  my  sonnet  has  a cut  of  blank  verse 
at  its  core  ? Anyhow,  there’s  a lot  of  meaning  in  it." 


Is  he  impersonal  ? I wonder. 

“ Something  you  have  written  ? ” I asked,  pulling  myself 
together  with  a will. 

He  shakes  his  head.  “ Found  it  in  a musty  old  book  that 
I picked  up  in  the  Borough.  Curious,  Nelly,  how  little  the 
world  has  changed  since  that  sonnet  was  penned  a century 
ago.  It  only  shows  that  human  nature  was  pretty  much  the 
same  then  as  now.  Listen — 

• Well,  they  are  gone.  My  fortune  first  departed, 

And  then  my  right  good  friends  went  after  it, 

Departing  likewise,  as  the  swallows  flit 
After  the  summer — parasites  falsehearted. 

My  servants  next  gave  notice  they  should  quit, 

And  so  they  did.  Then  my  betroth’d — the  maid 
I worshipped — also  went  off  in  a fit 
Of  laughter  at  my  impudence,  she  said. 

My  dog  fled  too.  And  there  is  really  none 
To  stay  with  me,  poor  cat,  but  thou  alone  1 
Let’s  weep  together.  I have  left  at  least 
One  little  crust — let’s  share  it  in  our  woe. 

“ I knew  I smelt  that  crust,"  cries  puss,  and  so 
Snaps  it,  and  scampers  off  after  the  rest  1 ’ " 

My  cheeks  scorch  and  my  hands  tremble  as  I tug  at  the  left 
line  to  prevent  a collision. 

“You  careless  young  numbskull ! ” but  the  young  cockney 
numbskull  is  far  on  his  way,  and  Uncle  J ohn’s  wrath  evaporates 
as  he  blows  his  nose  hard  and  perhaps  thinks  I don’t  notice 
the  silk  pocket-handkerchief  does  double  duty. 

“ What — have  you  heard  ? ” I whisper  very  low. 

“ What  I want  Nelly  Emberlin  to  unsay,”  he  cries  hoarsely, 
“ that  she  is  not  the  butt  of  the  veriest  fortune-hunter  the 
town  holds.  That  she  is  not  infatuated  by  a sorry  trickster 
of  the  stage,  a half-mad,  self-seeking,  villainous  scamp,  with  a 
voice  like  an  angel  and  a soul  like  Beelzebub.  A man 
creature  who  has  ruined  woman  after  woman,  and  boasts  of 
his  triumphs — aye,  and  lives  upon  his  victims .” 

“ It — cannot — be  true.” 

My  palsied  lips  refuse  their  task.  My  tears  fall  like  rain; 
Uncle  John,  his  ruddy  face  blanched  to  a motley  pallor,  is 
silent.  He  is  pulling  hard,  and  the  boat  skims  along  like  some 
inspired  thing.  The  swift  motion  is  life-giving,  reactionary, 
and  a great  blindness  seems  lifted  off  me  by  some  invisible 
power. 

I shiver,  so  that  the  shock  is  communicated  to  the  lightly - 
built,  frail  little  craft.  He  pulls  harder  still,  with  a long 
sweeping  stroke  that  steadies  us.  “ So,  so,  Nelly.” 

“ It  is  true  ” rings  in  my  ears,  as  if  the  very  sound  was 
beaten  in  with  a mallet — “ It  is  trut — true  as  that  you  are  saved 
by  a miracle  if  you  consent  to  be  saved — to  save  yourself.” 

A long  breath  rends  my  throbbing  breast,  and  I stretch 
out  my  hands  wildly.  There  is  a shout — a grinding 
crash,  and  water  pours  in  about  my  feet  as  a man  from  some 
other  boat  grasps  my  arm  to  prevent  me  from  sinking. 
I know  no  more  till  later,  in  a white  dimity  bed,  I open  my 
eyes  to  see  grave  faces  balding  over  me.  A calm  professional 
voice  says,  “ It  was  a cold  douche,  Mr.  Herries  ; but  she  is  a 
plucky  little  woman,  and  will  pull  round  in  no  time.  We  shall 
have  her  singing  again  in  less  than  a week.  We  must  keep 
faith  with  the  public,  yes,  yes .” 

“ No,  please,  good  doctor,  order  me  rest.  Let  me  cancel  my 
touring  engagements  with  a clear  conscience.  Uncle,  you 
understand.” 

By  the  quick  light  that  leaps  into  his  face  I see  that  he 
does,  and  am  comforted. 

Presently,  as  he  bends  to  kiss  me,  I whisper,  “ You  will 
take  me  abroad  for  a long,  lazy  tour.  All — that — is  ended. 
I was  on  thin  ice  once  before — do  you  remember,  long,  long 
ago,  and  you  rescued  me  ? But  then  your  implement  of  salva- 
tion was  not  a sonnet,  but  a two-pronged  stable  fork.” 

He  is  puzzled  till  I pull  his  ear  down  and  say,  “ Don’t  you 
remember — the  duckpondl ” He  laughs  immoderately,  and 
ends  by  blubbering  like  a schoolboy.  “ That’s  my  brave 
little  woman  ” is  all  I hear,  as  the  room  door  is  banged  to, 
and  I am  left  $0  sleep  off  the  effects  in  the  white  dimity 
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cottage  bed.  Instead,  I spring  mt  on  ^Jutch  carded 

**  ^ now. 

For  the  moment— I am  a verychild  again.  # # 

I am* marching  proudly  up  and  down  the 

SilS^^.'^VpSain  4-  >*as 

Everything  goes  wrong  to-d  y,  wrong  side,  because  my 

bed  lmupSagaTnestgthe  wall,  so  I could  only  have  got  out  the 
PrMoUy Ja  very  rude  person  sometimes.  I .have bee n tricky 
^ ? wt  Cin  uX  groomed ^and 

a klckinf! 

“ K Fmn?  Sm.  Humour  th* 

1 oaiest°donhrrt  MUsnkNeUyr  Tgofto  'draw  up'  for 

to  go  near  it  alone.  , ,■ 

‘‘People  eaf  frogs  over  in  France,  Frank. 

“ TheVdo/’  firtg^n ‘the instant ; ■'  why,  Miss EUerston  her- 
self  told  me  so,  and  I don’t  suppose  she  ever  told  a story  in 

^“Mebbe  not,”  sneered  Frank,  with  a broad  grin,  “ ' so  shg 
beginning  it  now  for  a change  if  she  learns  you  little  ladies 

sich  nonsense  as  that  at  school.  .....  1 

“ Frank,  you  are  a vulgar  boy.  I am  not  so  very  bttle,  a 
Miss  Ellerston  is  a lady  if  she  does  keep  a school.  Her  father 

was  Lord  Mayor  there.  man’s 

“That  ain’t  up  to  much,  Miss  Nelly.  Cept  a mans 

born  to’t,  I don’t  count  lords,  I don’t.” 

“You are  a nasty  boy,  Frank.” 

« ’Cept  when  I’m  nice  and  gets  up  quarrels  for  you, 
missy.  You  said  as  how  you  wanted  to  quarrel,  yer  see. 

I drop  his  hand  and  race  on  by  myself. 

“ Oh  no  yer  don’t,  missy,”  he  cries,  in  alarm,  or  as  sure 
as  my  name’s  what  ’tis  you’ll  be  down  that  ere  well.  Have 
done  stampin’,  now,  or  I’ll  be  forced  to  carry  yer  indoors. 

“ Tell-Tom-Tit,”  I hiss,  in  his  frightened  face,  but  suggest 

goodness  if  he  will  let  me  down.  ...  , 

8 “ And  you’ll  promise,  missy,  not  to  play  no  pranks  while  s 

I’m  drawin’  up  ? ” n ■ 

“ Honour,”  and  he  releases  me.  Once  more  we  walk  on  in 

UU“  Why  do  gentlemen  ” — I am  still  on  my  dignity— “ wear 

red  coats  when  they  hunt  ? ” , , . . . 

“They  calls  ’em  pink,”  is  the  somewhat  doubtful  reply. 

“ Why  don’t  you  say  you  don’t  know  ? I ask  with  cutting 
disdain.  “ I expect  it  is  because  soldiers  wear  them  when  they 
go  out  to  kill  men  in  battle.^  I daresay  the  red  coats  are  to 
put  them  in  mind  of  blood.”  . . „ 

“ But  then  huntin’  ain’t  battlin’,  Miss  Nelly, 


“ Yes  ’tis” — contradiction  is  sweet  to  me  to-day 

for  it,  and  that  sometimes  he  doubles.  What  s th 

“ Don’t  know,  ’cept  it’s  something  to  do  with  the  lections, 

and  foxes  is  only  vermin,  any  way. 

nfaking  a "lot  of  jangle  with  the  -«y  old  buc^t 
chain  and  grinning  till  I am  bes.de  myself  w«h  rage^  ve 
min’s — vermin,  don’t  yer  see,  missy  ? Everybody  knows  w 
vermin  is.  There’s  some  o’  all  sorts 


nin  is.  There  s some  o au  buu=-  , t;„. 

“ Well  fox  vermin  must  be  something  gran  , or  e . 

S2jf«  anddtomcSh  tand  to  kill  J 

I Having  drawn  up  the  bucket, 

scratches  his  head  and  looks  thoughtfu  • knees  bv  the 

“ Would  they  now  ? ” I enquire,  with  hands  on  knee  y 

^Dashed  if  I know,  missy,  what  they  wouldn't  do,  if  they 

was  put  to  it,  for  amoosement  like.  „ T cav  natron- 

“Then  you  shouldn’t  pretend  to  know,  I say,  patron 

iSi”Kfys'ays  there's  seven  frogs  and  a Half  in  this  'ere  bucket^ 
ful,"  he  goes  on  to  say.  “ What'll  you  bet,  missy,  that  you 

don’t  know  what  the  half  one  is  ? ..  twpakin? 

“ This  baby  frog,  of  course,”  I cry  triumphantly,  tweaking 

it  out  by  one  of  its  spindly  yellow  legs.  , tes 

We  are  interrupted  by  the  crusty  old  garde  ’ tter 

Frank  roundly  for  wasting  precious  time,  as  is  y 
way  o’  robbin’  a good  master. 

“ He’s  minding  me,”  I put  in,  loftily. 

“ Ave  mindin’  o’  you  ain’t  allers  easy  work,  I take  . 
Timeyou  was  in  bed  Ld  asleep,  and  little  maids  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard,  I argy.  Same  as  flowers  as  am  t clipped 
fine  to  roots,  they  gits  too  much  top  blosso”  °“*  t Dadlock 

indoom  outS  thfcold,  an/ “you'£  good  and  pretty  spry, 
you’ll  get  a skate  on  the  duckpond  to-morrer,  maybe. 

<<  Will  the  ice  hold  ? ” I ask,  insinuatingly. 

“Ave  till  I cracks  it  wi’ a hatchet.” 

HeV  gone  off  growling  and  grumbling  to  Frank,  who 
carries  the  heavy  bucket  of  water  for  him  so  patiently.  If  I 
were  Frank  I would  drop  that  bucket  right  on  to  h is  Mg 
bunion.  The  winter  sun  is  just  sinking  behind  tbe  tall  pm 
trees  and  a red  light  brightens  the  distant  fields  and  stunted 
hedgerows?  "he  Railway8  bridge  looks 

the  sky.  And  everything  is  so  still  and  quiet.  I suppose 
the  navvies  have  left  off  work  because  of  the jfrost. • 

1 No  sooner  said  than  done.  Yes  it  - ^Fs^SsTovely 
over  with  greenish-blue  ice,  and  the  setting ^sun 1 casts  10  y 

red  beams  on  it,  so  that  I clap  my.  hands  dd  «hted  y. 
the  dim  surface,  and  I shriek  witn  g it  out  to  ,he 

ra.r  enSb'uftU  4 thing  does  no,  see  that  I 
an*riSShold  for  me  to  go  to  it  rnyselH  ^expeoHf 
andfind  no  Sffic^'whate^r.  hg|oots  are j thick ^and^I 

has  returned.  All  jjjjg hal  had^Heast 

Vo°u  Lu  a story,  and  U 


slinked  away  without  Bumpus  and  me.  I won’t  come  off— 
I won  t — I wo 

. ^lle  water  bubbles  and  squishes  up  round  my  boot  tops.  It 
is  so  green  and  horrid,  and  I can’t  get  my  feet  out  of  the  hole. 
I sit  down  to  try  if  that  will  help  matters.  Uncle  John  is 

funQ:  .?]?  al°Tne  ™th  the  stuPid  duck>  which  still  flounders 
about  wildly.  It  is  by  the  bank  now,  and  will  get  off  all 
right.  The  dirty  green  water  is  dreadfully  cold,  and  my 
clothes  are  so  wet  and  muddy,  and  I am  sitting  down  lower 
and  lower.  The  smell  is  rather  bad  too,  so  that  I am  obliged  to 
hold  my  nose  very  tight.  The  sun  drops  down  behind  the 
pines,  and  Uncle  John  is  running  from  the  stable  yard  with  a 
great  two  pronged  fork  in  his  hand,  and  two  grooms  are  behind 
him,  rolling  up  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  looking  so  silly. 

Behind  me  is  a great  crashing  noise,  and  the  cold  ice  hurts 
my  neck  as  I sink  into  the  soft  black  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shallow  pond.  I don’t  like  it  at  all,  and  am  constrained 
to  stay  quite  still  as  Uncle  John  tells  me.  I wonder  what  he 
is  going  to  do  with  that  long-handled  fork  ! He  might  be 
going  to  toast  me,  as  Mollie  does  the  rolls  for  breakfast  I 
hear  my  mother’s  voice  in  agony  : “Be  careful,  John  dear, 
oh  be  careful  Get  the  prongs  into  her  sash  and  waist  bands, 
and  then 

“ It’s  all  right,”  I say,  wriggling  myself  gently  between  the 
.wide  prongs.  “ It’s  nice  ; I like  it.” 

I am  fished  out— a sorry  sight— with  green  mess  and  slime 
hanging  all  over  me  like  ribbons — and  placed  gingerly  on  firm 
ground.  The  two  stablemen  are  in  convulsions,  but  trying  all 
they  can  not  to  explode  into  guffaws.  The  gardener— his 
goggle  eyes  fierce  with  anger — is  on  the  scene  too,  and  I am 
desperately  cold  and  shivery.  My  teeth  chatter  There 
is  no  sympathy  in  my  mother’s  face.  She  is  too  angry,  and 
she  won  t look  at  Uncle  John  for  fear  she  should  laugh. 

Get  the  big  bath  ready  at  once,”  she  says,  severely,  to 
somebody  or  other.  “ Naughty  little  thing ! And  after  she  is 
washed  she  shall  be  well  punished.” 

The  humiliation  is  too  much,  and  I burst  into  tears.  I am 
covered  with  ignominy,  and  paddle  upstairs  as  best  I can.  It 
is  unjust  of  Uncle  John  when  it’s  mostly  his  own  fault— for 
if  he  had  taken  me  to  the  meet  all  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened—to  call  me  a wretched  little  pickle.  What’s  pickle  I 
wonder  ? ’ 
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-pf  TOPIC  OF  TH E WEEK,  -if 



DRUNKEN  WOMEN. 


The  first  Lord  Lytton  once  wrote  a comedy  entitled  “ Not 
So  Bad  as  We  Seem.”  It  is  my  intention  in  this  page  tem- 
perately to  discuss  a topic  disagreeably  uppermost  just  now 
— that  of  the  alleged  increase  of  drunkenness  among  women; 
and  to  endeavour  to  show  that  things  in  this  respect  are  not 
quite  so  bad  as  they  are  alleged,  or  as,  at  a hasty  glance, 
they  appear  to  be. 

Statistics  of  some  kind  have,  it  is  true,  been  adduced  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  convictions  of  females  for  the  offence 
of  drunkenness  have  largely  increased  within  recent  years ; 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  stigmatise  this  aggravation  of 
drunken  habits  among  English  women  as  a National  Shame. 
A powerful  daily  contemporary  has  taken  up  the  question 
in  its  accustomed  vigorous  and  thorough-going  spirit ; and  the 
correspondence — futile  enough  in  all  conscience — about 
English  Wives  has  been  followed  by  a much  usefuller  one 
touching  English  female  topers. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  drunkenness  among  women 
of  the  working  classes  is  said  to  be  that  they  club  their  money 
together  in  order  to  purchase  alcoholic  stimulants  ; and  if  a 
woman  be  herself  temporarily  destitute  of  funds,  she  is  treated 
to  liquor  by  her  associates,  on  the  tactit  understanding  that 
she  will  treat  them  when  she  has  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
drink.  One  correspondent  of  my  contemporary  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  visit  a considerable  number  of  public-houses  in 
North-west  London,  and  to  tabulate  the  number  of  women 
whom  he  saw  congregated  in  the  taverns  which  he  visited.  The 
aggregate  was,  I admit,  very  large  ; but  the  enquirer  does  not 


think  that  all,  or  even  a considerable  proportion,  of  the  females 
whom  he  found  at  the  bars  of  these  various  public-houses 
were  intoxicated;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  a 
working  woman  wants  a glass  of  ale,  she  is  quite  as  much 
entitled  to  enter  a “ pub”  to  consume  what  she  requires,  as  a 
lady  has  to  order  a glass  of  sherry  or  a pint  of  nourishing 
stout  when  she  takes  her  luncheon  at  a restaurant. 

In  this  connection,  there  occurs  to  me  a little  story  quite 
germane  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  I will  take  the 
liberty  of  narrating.  I scarcely  think  that  it  has  been 
in  print  before.  My  dear  mother  was  a gentlewoman  by 
birth,  education,  and  social  position.  At  the  death  of  her 
husband,  sixty-five  years  ago,  she  was  left  with  very  slender 
resources,  and  with  five  hungry  children  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate.  So  she  was  fain  to  turn  her  great  musical  talent 
and  elaborate  musical  training  to  account  by  singing  in  public, 
and  by  giving  lessons  in  singing  to  the  female  branches  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  One  broiling  J uly  forenoon  she  was  com- 
ing from  Grosvenor  House,  where  she  had  been  teaching  some 
of  the  junior  branches  of  the  family  of  a then  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  when  there  came  over  her  a most  desperate 
Thirst.  There  were  no  drinking  fountains  in  those  days,  and 
there  was  not  even  in  the  long  and  intensely  genteel  street 
which  she  was  traversing  a dairy  where  she  could  obtain  a 
glass  of  milk,  or  a pastry  cook’s  where  she  could  have  a 
penny  bun  and  a glass  of  lemonade.  Moreover,  my  mother, 
who  was  as  sober  a gentlewoman  as  need  be,  thought  she 
would  like  something  a little  stronger  than  water.  She 
yearned  for  a glass  of  beer. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  she  came  across  a “pub.”  The 
doors  stood  invitingly  open ; the  spikes  of  the  railings  were 
embellished  by  a serried  array  of  pewter  pots  that  shone  like 
silver.  She  glided  into  the  “pub,”  and  meekly  asked  the 
spruce  barmaid  for  half-a-pint  of  porter,  which  the  officiating 
Hebe  deftly  drew  “with  a head  on,”  and  handed  to  her 
in  a pewter  measure.  Often  and  often  has  my  mother  told 
me  how  deliciously  that  cool,  foaming  draught — it  cost  but  a 
penny — tasted.  She  placed  the  measure  on  the  bar  with  a 
sigh  of  grateful  relief,  and  then  she  passed  out  into  Grosvenor 
Street  by  a different  door  from  that  at  which  she  had  entered. 
She  passed  out.  Oh,  woe  ! oh,  woe ! oh,  unutterable  shame 
and  consternation  ! — to  run  right  up  against  Field  Marshal 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 

The  Hero  of  Waterloo  was  in  the  everyday  costume  in 
which  we  knew  him  in  the  early  forties — single-breasted 
blue  surtout,  buttoned  almost  to  the  neck,  white  waiscoat 
and  cravat,  without  a bow,  but  fastened  behind  by  a silver 
buckle.  White  trousers  strapped  beneath  the  boots,  buck- 
skin gloves,  and  well-blocked  narrow-brimmed  and  very 
shiny  hat.  He  knew  my  mother  very  well,  and  just 
nodded  and,  saying  with  a smile,  “ How  do,  Madame  Sala  ? ” 
went  on  his  way,  leaving  my  parent  despairingly  hoping  that 
the  pavement  of  Grosvenor  Street  would  open  and  engulf 
her  for  ever  in  some  darksome  coal-cellar. 

A few  evenings  afterwards  my  mother  was  at  a concert  at 
Devonshire  House,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  there 
in  the  full  uniform  of  a Field  Marshal,  and  all  his  orders 
on — a very  blaze  of  glory.  He  addressed  my  mother 
very  kindly,  complimented  her  on  the  song  which  she 
had  sung — it  was  “ Che  Faro  stnza  Euridice,”  which  Giulia 
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Ravogli  now  sings  so  ravishingly,  and  then  added, 
“ Slipped  into  a pub,  eh  ? Glassof  beer,  eh  ? That  s the  way 
you  do  it,  Madame  Sala  ! ” My  mother  murmured  some  half 
incoherent  pleas  touching  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  her 
desperate  thirst  on  the  occasion  in  question,  whereupon  the 
Duke  good-humouredly  replied,  “ Know  all  about  it  ; deuced 
hot!  Should  have  done  it  myself  if  I had  felt  thirsty  ! ” 
Now  I venture  to  think — nay,  I am  almost  certain — that  if  a 
Drunken  Women  correspondence  had  been  going  on  in  the 
London  daily  press  early  in  the  forties,  and  some  eagle-eyed 
gentleman  had  descried  my  dear  mother  drinking  that 
ineffably  delicious  half-pint  of  porter  at  a public-house  bar  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  he  would  straightway  have  written  to  the 
papers  to  deplore  the  existence  of  the  “ drink  crave  among 
educated  women,  and  to  bemoan  the  shocking  spectacle  of  a 
well-dressed  and  good-looking  middle-aged  lady  quaffing 
porter  in  a “ pub.” 

There  are  certain  stock  facts  which  are  being  made  ample 
use  of  just  now,  but  of  which  magistrates  and  journalists 
have  been  thoroughly  well  aware  ever  since  they  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  public  affairs  at  all.  It  is  notorious  that 
among  the  working  classes  there  is  a proportion  of  drunken 
wives,  and,  one  is  shocked  to  know,  of  drunken  girls  ; and 
at  least  twenty  years  ago  I raised  my  feeble  voice  in 
the  press  against  the  practice  of  sending  girl-children 
to  the  public-house  for  the  beer  required  by  the  family.  I 
believe  that  it  is  still  illegal  for  a publican  to  serve  young 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age ; but  if  that  be  really  the 
law,  it  has  certainly  become  a dead  letter  in  poor  and  populous 
neighbourhoods. 

One  of  the  prime  evils  of  the  practice  is  that  the  small  girl 
who  is  bringing  home  the  jug  of  “ old  and  bitter  ” or  of  “ half- 
and-half,”  or  it  may  be,  the  bottle  containing  a quartern  of 
spirits,  is  often  tempted  to  take  a sip  of  the  beverage  which 
she  has  been  sent  to  buy,  and  there  is  consequently  sown  in  her 
the  seed  for  that  liking  for  intoxicants  which,  if  the  propensity 
be  not  properly  checked,  may  develop  into  an  absolute  and 
most  disastrous  craving  for  strong  liquor.  The  only  plea  in 
extenuation  which  working  mothers  can  urge  is,  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  keep  no  servants,  and  that  while  they  are  hard  at 
work  washing  and  scrubbing  and  tidying  up  the  home,  or 
cooking  their  husband’s  dinner,  they  have  absolutely  no  one 
to  send  on  errands,  save  Sarah  Ann  or  Mary  Jane,  both  girls 
of  tender  age ; and  mothers  even  complain  that  the  exigencies  of 
School  Board  attendance  deprive  them  during  many  hours  of 
every  working  day  of  the  services  of  their  small  handmaids. 
Then,  again,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  when  an  often  numerous  family 
of  adults  and  boys  and  girls  pig  together — for  it  is  practically 
pigging — in  a single  room,  or,  at  the  most,  in  a couple  of 
rooms,  and  one  of  the  grown-up  members  of  this  crowded 
household  comes  home  with  “ a drop,”  or  a great  many  too 
many  drops,  inside  him,  he  presents  a most  demoralising 
spectacle,  and  sets  a terrible  example  to  the  children, 
big  and  little. 

Then,  again,  I grant,  and  have  granted  for  years,  that 
there  are  workmen's  wives  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pawning 
their  own  and  their  children’s  and  their  husband’s  clothes 
for  drink ; and,  again,  that  there  are  gossiping,  thriftless, 
and  ill-conditioned  women  who  habitually  neglect  their 
homes,  even  during  the  forenoon,  to  haunt  public-house  bars 
and  to  tipple  there ; and  that  when  the  husband  comes  home 
from  his  work  he  sometimes  finds  that  his  afternoon  meal  is 
badly  cooked  or  not  cooked  at  all,  because  his  wife  has  been 
spending  the  best  part  of  the  day  with  boon  companions  as 
worthless  as  she,  getting  “ boozed  ” on  beer,  or  rendered 
querulous  by  “ nips”  of  gin.  Then  he  beats  her  ; then,  but  not 
always,  he  is  brought  before  the  magistrate  for  assaulting  his 
wife,  and  is  very  properly  sent  to  the  treadmill.  But  the 
primary  cause  of  all  this  misery  and  wretchedness — of  the 
offence  against  the  law  and  its  punishment,  may  be  traced 
to  that  reprehensible  merry-making  among  the  women  at  the 
“ pub,”  when  they  should  have  been  boiling  the  potatoes, 
or  frying  the  liver  and  bacon  for  their  husbands’  repast. 


Not  but  what  there  are  a multitude  of  instances  of  sober, 
hard-working,  willing,  and  patient  wives,  whose  dreadful  lot 
it  is  to  have  drunken  and  brutal  husbands,  who  alone  are  the 
means  of  making  the  home  a hell,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of 
murder ; and  I do  sincerely  believe  that  there  are  a great  many 
more  sober  wives  with  sots  for  mates  than  there  are  sober 
husbands  with  tippling  spouses.  Finally,  to  the  provo- 
catives of  feminine  drunkenness  must  be  added  the  gathering 
together  in  slum  neighbourhoods  of  blackguard  boys  and  black- 
guard girls,  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
School  Board  has  no  longer  any  control  over  these  male  and 
female  rapscallions,  who  seem  to  pass  their  days  and  nights  in 
romping,  squabbling,  wrangling,  and  fighting  in  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  which  they  are  the  curse,  and  who,  on  the 
slenderest  means  or  on  no  means  at  all,  contrive  to  get  tipsy, 
even  to  the  frantic  stage. 

This  is  all  very  shocking  and  painful  if  you  will,  but  I have 
a question  to  ask,  and  a suggestion  to  make.  Are  we  quite 
so  bad  in  the  matter  of  drinking  as  we  were  in  London  in  the 
year  of  grace  1736,  when  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  suburbs  was,  I apprehend,  about  800,000  ? It  is  now 
five  millions.  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  in  the  year  just 
named,  a petition  against  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
Middlesex  magistrates.  The  drinking  of  Geneva,  it  was 
alleged,  had  excessively  increased  among  people  of  inferior 
rank  ; a constant  and  excessive  use  of  distilled  liquors  had 
already  destroyed  thousands,  and  rendered  great  numbers  of 
others  unfit  for  labour,  debauching  their  morals  and  driving 
them  into  every  vice.  It  was  stated  that  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  there  were  twenty  thousand  houses 
for  obtaining  ardent  spirits.  In  consequence  of  the 
petition,  an  Act  was  passed  laying  a tax  of  twenty 
shillings  on  every  gallon  of  gin,  and  requiring  that  every 
retailer  should  take  out  an  annual  license  costing  fifty 
pounds.  The  statute  led  to  violent  discontent  and  riot ; 
hooting  mobs  assembled  round  the  dens  where  they  could  no 
longer  get  “ drunk  for  a penny,  and  dead  drunk  for  twopence.” 
The  last  rag  was  pawned  to  carry  off  a cheap  quart  of  the 
beloved  liquor,  and  in  innumerable  instances  the  Act  was 
evaded.  Hawkers  sold  a coloured  mixture  in  the  streets,  and 
sham  chemists  opened  shops  for  the  sale  of  “ colic  water,” 
which  was  really  gin.  Playful  names,  such  as  “Tom  Rowe,” 
“ Makeshift,”  “ The  Lady’s  Delight,”  and  the  “ Baulk,” 
attracted  customers  to  the  old  haunts.  Informers  were  rolled 
in  the  mud,  or  jumped  upon,  or  thrown  into  the  Thames. 

The  impossibility  of  preventing  by  prohibitory  duties  the 
sale  of  commodities  in  large  request  was  exemplified  in 
this  gin  struggle.  It  became  necessary,  in  1743,  when  the 
consumption  of  unlicensed  gin  had  positively  increased,  to 
repeal  the  excessive  duty.  Yet  some  years  afterwards  it  be- 
came as  necessary  to  suppress  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred 
gin  shops  in  London  alone. 

Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  Hogarth’s  picture  of  “ Gin 
Lane.”  Look  at  it  again  and  again.  Mark  the  figure  of  the 
drunken,  gin-sodden  mother,  letting  her  gin-weaned  baby 
tumble  over  the  stone  stairs,  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  perhaps, 
on  the  flags  beneath.  Look  at  the  episodes  of  female  drunken- 
ness in  the  “ Rake’s  Progress”  and  the  “ Harlot’s  Progress.” 
The  great  moralist  who  drew  those  matchless  pictures, 
although  he  sometimes  exaggerated  the  comic  side  of  his 
dramas,  was  in  tragedy  inflexibly  truthful.  William  Hogarth 
could  not  tell  lies,  and  his  tableaux  of  vice  are  as  simply 
veracious  as  the  shorthand  writer’s  reports  in  the  Old  Bailey 
Session  papers.  From  Hogarth’s  terrible  pictures  of  life  you 
can  gather  at  once  a definite  notion  of  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  among  women  in  the  metropolis,  which  in  his 
time  numbered  less  than  one  million  souls ; but  I fdo  most 
firmly  believe  that  had  we  another  Hogarth  in  our  midst,  now, 
he  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much 
less  drunkenness  in  proportion  to  the  population  among  both 
sexes  in  the  London  of  Queen  Victoria  than  there  was  in 
the  London  of  King  George  II. 
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There  are  “ little  foxes  ” In  journalism  as  well  as  in  every 
other  department  of  human  life,  and  some  remarkably  small 
and  foxy  papers  have  been  circulating  all  kinds  of  petty 
rumours  of  a hostile  nature  touching  that  new  Palace  Theatre 
for  the  brilliant  installation  of  which  Sir  Augustus  _ Harris 
is  now  working  so  indefatigably.  Among  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  “ little  foxes  ” is  one  that  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  has  been  unduly  delayed.  Such  allegations  may  be 
met  at  once  by  the  reminder  that  the  transformation  of 
Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  Royal  English  Opera  House  into  a 
Theatre  of  Varieties  has  been  no  easy  task,  but  one  requiring 
a multitude  of  structural  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
way  of  decoration,  upholstering,  and  lighting.  The  works, 
however,  are  steadily  progressing  towards  completion,  and  the 
Palace  Theatre  will  assuredly  be  opened  before  Christmas. 

Another  absurd  little  rumour  of  the  “ foxy  ” kind  hasfoundits 
way  into  a few  journals,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  available 
music  hall  talent  is  engaged,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
engaged  for  the  next  three  years,  so  that  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
will  be  left  out  in  the  cold  and  precluded  from  forming  a 
sufficiently  brilliant  troupe.  The  assertion  is  altogether 
ridiculously  unfounded.  There  is  plenty  of  the  very  best 
variety  talent  obtainable,  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris  will  be 
able  ere  Christmas  comes  to  show  to  the  public  at  large  that 
the  entertainments  provided  by  him  will  all  be  thoroughly  and 
splendidly  up-to-date. 

Those  harmless  enthusiasts,  the  Legitimist  Jacobite 
League,  declare  that  the  cause  of  the  White  Rose  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  States.  In  New  York  they  grant 
that  Tacobitism  is  rather  at  a discount ; but  “ Charlie  is  my 
darling  ’’  with  a vengeance  at  Boston,  where  a branch  of  the 
League  lately  opened  already  numbers  four  hundred  members ; 
and  yet  another  branch  is  to  be  “ inaugurated  ” almost  imme- 
diately at  Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile,  the  arrangements  for  the  propagation  of  Jacobit- 
ism  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  are  said  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory Why  don’t  these  amiable  lunatics  try  Canada — Lower 
Canada  especially  ? On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there 
are  hundreds  of  families  of  Scottish  extraction,  direct  descend- 
ants indeed,  of  Highlanders  who  emigrated  to  America  not 
long’ after  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  The  Canadian  Macgregors, 
Camerons,  and  Frasers  should  surely  sympathize  with 
modern  Tacobitism,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  just  as  the 
brewer’s  drayman,  who  was  taunted  with  being  beaten  by  his 
wife,  remarked,  that  it  amused  her  and  didn  t hurt  him. 
Tacobitism  probably  amuses  the  members  of  the  Jacobite 
League,  and  doesn’t  hurt  anybody. 

It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  be  told,  as  we  have 
recently  been  informed  in  a London  paper,  that  the  ladies  and 
hotel  keepers  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  are  in  sad 
distress  about  the  difficulties  which  they  experience  m obtain- 
ing efficient  servants.  As  for  good  cooks,  their  services  are 
in  great  demand  at  the  Antipodes.  If  they  thoroughly  know 
their  business,  and  are  content  to  remain  any  length  of  time 
in  their  places,  they  can  command  almost  any  rate  of  wages 
they  like  to  ask.  This  is  true,  in  degree,  although  the  average 
wages  of  a plain  cook  in  Australia  do  not  exceed  £25  a year. 


A cordon  bleu  might  possibly  obtain  £1  a week,  but  Austra- 
lian housekeepers  do  not  care  much  about  cordons  bleus,  and, 
again,  they  usually  expect  their  cooks  to  supplement  their 
culinary  ministrations  by  doing  the  washing.  If  Self  and 
Partner  asked  their  cook  to  take  a turn  at  the  wash-tub, 
she  would  probably  hit  them  with  the  dripping  ladle. 

Lady  Burton  is  about  to  publish  the  biography  of  her 
deceased  husband,  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  who  died 
British  Consul  at  Trieste.  He  should  have  lived  to  be  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Morocco.  He  would  certainly  have  made 
the  Sultan  of  that  savage  country  “ sit  up.”  Bearing  in  mind 
the  varied  career  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  story  of  his 
life  should  have  an  especial  interest  for  a large  circle  of 
readers.  

Soldier,  explorer,  philosopher,  and  the  most  wonderful 
linguist,  with  the  exception  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  that 
Europe  has  had  for  at  least  a century  and  a half,  Richard 
Burton  ought  to  have  ended  his  life  as  a baronet  and  a 
G.C.B.  

The  new  opera  at  the  Savoy  is  an  unqualified  success. 
The  critics  have  had  their  say,  and  some  have  not  shewn 
themselves  too  kindly  disposed ; but  this  does  not  deter  the 
public  from  filling  the  theatre  at  every  performance.  “ Can 
I have  a seat  anywhere ?”  was  the  inquiry  of  a would-be 
spectator  at  the  box-office  the  other  afternoon.  When 
requests  like  this  have  to  be  made,  when  there  is  a constant 
stream  of  people  all  day  long  anxious  to  secure  seats  before- 
hand,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  merits  of  the 
opera  have  spread  far  and  wide.  The  enthusiastic  scene 
witnessed  on  the  opening  night  has  been  repeated  each 
evening  since,  and  will  be  continued  in  all  reasonable 
likelihood  for  some  time  to  come. 

If  there  are  particular  points  in  the  opera  that  one  could 
wish  were  eliminated  or  modified,  still,  taken  as  a whole,  the 
production  is  one  of  surpassing  merit,  and  altogether  worthy 
of  the  Savoy  stage.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  s music  is  undeniably 
sweet.  It  possesses  the  same  irresistible  charm  as  in  times 
past,  and  this  fact  is  brought  strongly  in  evidence  in  each  of 
the  three  acts.  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  whether  he  wished  it 
or  not — and  probably  he  did  not — has  had  to  undergo  com- 
parision  with  Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  that 
comparisions  are  odious,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this 
instance  there  has  not  been  any  exception. 

“ Haddon  Hall”  is  a “light ’’English  opera,  and  Mr.  Grundy, 
in  telling  the  story  of  Dorothy  Vernon’s  love  and  elopement, 
has  taken  such  liberties  as  he  considered  necessary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  Puritans  are  amusing,  but 
it  is  a pity  that  The  McCrankie,  notwithstanding  his  great 
popularity,  was  not  dispensed  with.  The  scenery  is  a 
delightful  feature.  In  the  first  act,  there  is  Haddon  Hall 
at  the  back,  and  the  terrace  in  the  foreground  ; in  the  second 
act  there  is  first  a scene  in  the  grounds  outside  Dorothy  s door, 
rendered  all  the  more  realistic  by  an  excellent  representation 
of  a thunderstorm.  Then  there  is  the  Long  Gallery,  which 
evokes  the  heartiest  applause.  The  third  act  is  also  an 
excellent  set,  descriptive  of  another  portion  of  Haddon.  The 
dresses  and  costumes,  too,  not  only  of  the  principals  but  also 
of  the  chorus,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Miss  Lucile  Hill  is  a charming  Dorothy.  Mr.  Rutland 
Barrington  is  very  droll  as  the  Puritan  cousin  Rupert,  and  Mr. 
Denny  is  highly  diverting  as  The  McCrankie.  Miss  Dorothy 
Vane  has  established  herself  a warm  favourite  by  her  pert 
rendering  of  the  part  of  Dorcas,  the  serving-maid.  Miss 
Brandram  gives  a finished  interpretation  to  the  character  of 
Lady  Vernon,  and  Sir  George  has  a careful  exponent  in  Mr. 
Richard  Green.  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds,  as  the  Royalist 
lover,  Mr.  C.  Kenningham  as  his  faithful  servant,  and  the 
minor  characters  that  are  introduced,  together  with  the  excel- 
lent  chorus,  all  help  to  give  that  completeness  to  the  whole 
which  tends  to  make  it  such  an  enjoyable  performance. 
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The  provinces  are  not  to  wait.  Arrangements  are  proceed- 
ing for  « Haddon  Hall  ” to  go  on  tour.  Mr.  George  Thorne, 
who  is  the  idol  of  a provincial  audience  in  comic  opera,* 
ought  to  find  a congenial  part  in  Rupert,  the  Puritan. 


The  days  for  riverside  enjoyment  will  soon  be  few  and  far 
between,  yet  the  merry  party  assembled  on  the  houseboat 
“ WlId  Duck,”  at  present  moored  in  Toole’s  Theatre,  are  as 
happy  a set,  and  as  desirable  companions  for  an  evening’s 
amusement,  as  one  could  wish  to  find.  The  girls — even  the 
Girton  girl— are  full  of  fun.  Miss  Mary  Ansell  is,  perhaps, 
a more  delightful  hoyden  than  she  was  of  yore,  and  the  young 
men  are  as  bright  and  jolly  as  houseboat  young  men  should 
ever  be.  The  central  figure  of  the  play  is  missing  ; but  who 
can  begrudge  Mr.  Toole  a good  holiday  and  a thorough  rest  ? 
His  part  is  ably  filled  by  Mr.  E.W.  Garden.  That  “Walker, 
London,”  is  still  very  popular  is  conspicuously  evident. 


When  questioned  with  regard  to  the  serpentine  dance, 
Hollingshead  said  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Miss  Kate  Vaughan,  who  has  been  recently  interrogated  by 
an  interviewer,  said  practically  the  same  thing.  This  accom- 
plished lady  told  her  questioner  that  the  serpentine  was  by 
no  means  new.  She  had  herself  danced  it  times  without 
number.  Is  it  a fact  then  that  we  are  such  a gullible  people 
that  we  are  willing  to  open  our  mouths  and  shut  our  eyes 
and  accept  whatever  our  good  friends  the  Americans  may  see 
fit  to  offer  us  ? 


We  may  add  that  the  serpentine  dance  is  represented  in  the 
liveliest  manner  in  the  mural  paintings  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  of  Egyptian  temples. 


Trentham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is 
almost  within  sight  of  the  pottery  chimneys  of  Stoke.  It  is 
one  of  the  stateliest  of  “the  stately  homes  of  England.” 
It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  the  extensive  domain 
includes  almost  every  variety  of  scenery,  from  richly- wooded 
meadows  to  wild  moorlands.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity, 
a monastery  having  been  founded  there  in  the  days  of  King 
Alfred.  ° 


The  new  Duchess  of  Sutherland  has  just  won  the  prize  in 
the  Costume  Design  Competition  offered  by  The  Gentlewoman 
for  the  best  design  of  a country  walking  dress.  The  costume 
itself— made  as  the  winner  suggests— is  the  prize  awarded 
every  month  for  the  most  practical  idea  for  a costume  suitable 
for  the  season. 


There  are  thousands  who  experience  the  keenest  delight  in 
reading  good  fiction.  Next  week,  and  during  the  weeks 
that  follow,  the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  revelling  in  a 
thrilling  and  mysterious  and  at  the  same  time  admirably 
written  story,  to  be  published  in  Sala’s  Journal,  from  the 
able  pen  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon.  The  opportunity  is  one  that 
should  not  be  missed.  The  story  is  written  exclusively  for 
this  Journal.  As  an  able  and  accomplished  author,  Mr. 
Farjeon  needs  no  words  of  recommendation.  His  numerous 
and  attractive  works  are  widely  known,  and  his  legions  of 
admirers  will  find  “ The  Last  Tenant  ” a most  delightful 


It  is  stated  by  a correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “ An 
Instrumentalist,”  that  the  salaries  paid  to  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  at  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  Of  course,  he  means  that  the  members 
are  not  paid  enough.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  Mr.  D’Oyly 
Carte  are  excepted.  During  the  summer  season  of  grand 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  we  are  assured,  the  former  pays  his 
orchestra  a reasonable  sum  (considering  the  years  of  practice 
and  experience  necessary  before  an  instrumentalist  can  take 
his  place  in  such  an  orchestra),  and  the  latter,  when  he  opened 


the  Royal  English  Opera  House,  paid  his  band  in  a most 
1 eral  manner.  So  far,  so  good ; but  is  the  assertion  true  as 
regards  the  others  ? 


When  found  make  a note  of,  is  the  principle  upon  which  an 
esteemed  correspondent  who  has  been  staying  at  Tenby  acts. 
And  her  note  is  one  of  praise  for  the  pretty  Pembrokeshire 
watering  place,  which,  facing  due  south,  absorbs  all  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  is  protected  from  too  powerful  breezes 
by  Caldy  Island,  which  stretches  across  the  bay  and  serves 
as  a barrier  to  wind  and  wave.  Thanks  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
frost  is  almost  unknown ; snow  comes  only  in  flying  scuds, 
and  never  lies  on  the  ground.  With  comfortable  hotels,  ex- 
cellent lodging  houses,  a lovely  prospect  to  seaward,  where 
rocky  islets  break  the  uniformity  of  the  view,  a surrounding 
C0'Jntry  which  fairly  bristles  with  ruined  abbeys,  castles,  and 
other  similar  excuses  for  picnics  and  excursions,  the  invalid 
and  the  healthy  alike  can  find  interest  and  amusement. 
.Tenby  is  a remarkably  clean,  pretty  little  town,  with  a sur- 
rounding of  walls,  gates,  turrets  and  bastions,  quite  unique  in 
the  present  day. 


When  is  a dog  not  a dog  ? When  he  Is  a chattel.  So,  at 
least,  decided  the  magistrate  at  Westminster,  when  the 
owner  of  a dog  was  summoned  for  not  taking  out  a license. 
The  supposed  owner  pleaded  that  the  dog  was  not  his,  but 
his  wife’s,  and  therefore  he  was  not  liable.  Not  so,  say  the 
Excise,  what  is  your  wife’s  is  yours,  and  you  must  pay  for  it. 
By  no  means,  says  the  magistrate,  the  dog  is  a chattel,  and 
as  a husband  is  not  liable  for  any  criminal  act  of  his  wife’s 
neither  is  he  liable  because  his  wife  has  not  paid  for  her  dog 
license.  6 


Are  donkeys  to  be  placed  among  the  list  of  animals  to  be 
muzzled  ? A Welsh  donkey,  hailing  from  some  remote  part 
of  the  principality  known  as  Skelty,  has  lately  indulged  in 
the  amusement  of  butting  at  unwary  passers  by,  and  then 
viciously  biting  his  prostrate  foes.  Surely  if  a Bordeaux 
m vfr  wear  a kat  and  trousers  for  his  own  protection, 
a Welsh  donkey  might  wear  a muzzle  for  the  safety  of 
others.  ' 


4 Bygone  Derbyshire,”  edited  by  William  Andrews  (Frank 
Murray,  Derby;  William  Andrews,  Hull,  7s.  6d.),  is, 
like  its  companion  volumes,  a valuable  compilation 
of  county  history.  Mr.  Andrews  tells  his  readers  that  in 
years  gone  by  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  highways 
and  byways  of  Derbyshire,  and  has  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a local  work,  and  making  a note  of  matters  of 
interest  and  importance.  The  results  of  these  gleanings  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  his  book.  As  may  well  be 
imagined,  with  such  subjects  as  “ Haddon  Hall,”  and  “ Fair 
Dorothy  Vernon,”  “ Duffield  Castle,  the  Fortress  of  the  Great 
Earl  of  Derby,”  “ Bolsover  and  Peveril  Castles,”  “ Hardwick 
Hall,  and  its  famous  Mistress  and  Builder,  Bess,  of  Hardwick,” 
and  many  others  of  a like  kind  to  work  upon  as  a founda- 
tion, a most  readable  book  has  been  compiled,  interest- 
ing not  only  to  Derbyshire  people,  but  to  that  class  who 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  county  is  a Dart 
of  the  history  of  the  land. 


“ Fistiana  is  a prize  fighter  who,  having  taken  up  tht 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  “ pugs,”  as  he  terms 
them,  endeavours  in  a temperate  communication  to  Sala’s 
Journal  to  show  that  pugilists  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are 
sometimes  painted.  As  this  is  necessarily  a matter  of  opinion, 
we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  point,  but  simply  give 
“ Fistiana’s  ” account  of  himself,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
came  to  be  a prize-fighter.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
says  he  enlisted  in  the  army  owing  to  his  mother  pawning 
his  clothing  and  spending  the  proceeds  in  drink.  Twelve 
months  after  joining  the  service  he  found  himself  outside 
Suakim  one  fine  Sunday  morning  under  the  command  of 
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General  McNeill.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  he  was 
sent  home  and  discharged. 

“ For  some  considerable  time,"  he  goes  on  to  observe,  " I could  not 
obtain  work,  and  one  evening  I found  myself  with  a friend  in  a boxing 
saloon,  and  I and  my  friend  had  a bout.  After  we  had  done  a professional 
came  and  asked  me  if  I would  care  to  go  in  for  that  kind  of  thing,  and  as 
I was  rather  in  want  of  money,  and  the  big  purses  were  held  out,  I thought 
it  was  a good  opportunity,  and  answered,  ‘ Yes' ; but  I have  failed  up  to 
the  present  to  secure  any  of  those  fine  fat  purses.  Now,  I have  always 
tried  to  conduct  myself  as  a decent,  manly  Englishman,  and  when  you  say 
you  hope  the  time  will  come  when  pugilists  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  garotters  and  punished  as  such,  I was  really  hurt,  for  after  all 
some  pugilists  have  a little  feeling  for  others,  especially  those  who  have 
been  through  the  mill." 

A correspondent  favours  us  with  his  experiences  “ on  tho 
line,"  and  it  is  for  the  railway  companies  to  say  whether  they 
are  correct  or  not : — 

"They  (the  companies),"  he  observes,  "have  a convenient  habit  of 
letting  the  public  find  out  most  things  for  themselves  connected  with 
travelling.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  every  one  must  necessarily  be 
an  expert  on  every  line  in  the  kingdom.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  supposed  to  know  things  that  doubtless  to  the  regular  traveller  ' is  very 
■well  known.’  For  instance,  the  names  of  their  stations  are  hid  away  behind 
advertisements  of  mustard  and  cocoa  ; but  if  a stranger  misses  his  destina- 
tion, the  porter  says,  * Oh, it  is  very  well  known.’  They  don’t  print  rules  on 
their  tickets;  they  say  to  the  public,  ' It  is  very  well  known.’  They  don't 
post  up  that  they  are  not  expected  to  find  change  for  a sovereign.  They 
say,  • It  is  very  well  known.'  A stranger  gets  hopelessly  lost  on  the  Under- 
ground because  his  changes  are  not  printed  on  his  ticket.  The  officials 
look  astonished,  and  say,  ’ It  is  very  well  known.'  In  fact,  this  loophole 
is  on  all  occasions  taken  advantage  of  by  the  companies  when  the  blame 
really  rests  on  their  own  shoulders.  In  my  humble  opinion  I consider 
the  London  local  lines  are  a glaring  example  of  how  much  the 
B.  P.  will  put  up  with  in  the  way  of  discomfort.  They  are  herded  like 
pigs  in  overcrowded  pens,  and  the  third-class  seats  are  a disgrace  to 
civilization.  Strangers  from  the  country  often  express  surprise,  being 
accustomed  to  the  better  things  beyond  the  limits,  and  ask,  ‘ How  can 
such  things  be?  ’ The  same  reply  again  comes,  ' I really  don’t  know,  but 
certainly  it  is  very  well  known.’  " 


It  would  be  a great  convenience  if,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  the  authorities — whether  they  be  the  vestries  or  the 
district  boards — would  go  to  the  expense  of  having  the  names 
of  the  streets  affixed  to  the  gas  lamps.  It  is  done  in  other 
towns,  and  if  it  were  done  in  London  it  would  save  the  dis- 
tracted stranger  from  groping  about  in  dimly-lighted  thorough- 
fares, trying  to  find  out  a particular  road.  It  is  true  he  can 
ask  the  man  in  the  street,  but  very  often  this  individual  is 
either  too  loquacious  to  be  understanded  by  his  questioner,  or 
he  is  too  bearish,  and  declines  to  waste  his  time  in  vouchsafing 
a satisfactory  reply.  The  name  of  the  street  on  the  lamp 
glass  would  obviate  all  difficulty  at  night-time. 


This  is  the  style  in  which  the  New  York  World  “boomed ” the 
advent  of  Miss  Lottie  Collins  and  “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  ” : — 

This  fair  creature,  imported  from  England  at  great  expense  to  prove 
how  powerful  nonsense  is  sometimes,  will  probably  make  her  first 
professional  appearance  to-morrow  night.  A silly  song,  to  name  which 
would  be  to  insult  the  intelligence  even  of  the  most  average  reader,  forms 
her  entire  stock  in  trade.  Some  say  that  it  was  originally  sung  by  negroes 
engaged  in  their  religious  rites.  Others  declare  that  it  is  a fashionable 
religious  ditty  in  Tartary.  At  all  events,  it  has  made  all  England  foolish, 
and  has  earned  $700  or  $800  a week  for  the  young  woman  who  sings  and 
kicks  it. 

The  important  news  was  cabled  that  Miss  Lottie  indulged 
in  a “good  cry”  when  she  escaped  from  quarantine.  She 
must  have  felt  inclined  to  “squirm”  when  she  read  the  above. 


With  respect  to  nonsensical  songs,  may  we  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  esteemed  New  York  contemporary  to  a ditty 
entitled  “ Keemo  Kimo  ; My  Eye,  My  Low,  &c.”  ; to  another 
ditty  with  the  charmingly  intellectual  title  of  “ Sich  a gittin’ 
up  stairs,”  and  to  a third  truly  aesthetic  ballad  called  “ Old 
Rosin  de  Bow”?  These,  it  appears  to  us,  were  Yankee;  not 
English  effusions. 


But  really  does  it  matter  much  if  anything  approaching 
sense  enters  into  the  words  of  a song  if  the  tune  be  only 
melodious  ? There  are  very  few  ballads  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 


and  fewer  still  of  Browning’s,  that  have  been  set  to  music  by 
our  best  composers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrant  nonsense 
of  Alfred  Bunn,  and  the  trite  poetic  platitudes  of  George  Linley 
and  Haynes  Bayly  have  been  wedded  in  lasting  union  with  such 
enchanting  melodies  as  those  of  “ Constance,”  “ The  Spirit  of 
Love,”  and  “ She  wore  a Wreath  of  Roses.”  The  most  non- 
sensical song  that  Self  ever  heard  was  one  which  some  thirty 
years  ago  was  amazingly  popular  among  the  negro  population 
of  Jamaica.  It  began  : — 

" You  jackass 
Wid  de  long  tall, 

Bag  of  cocoa 
Coming  down  ; 

You  worry  me — you  teasa  me— 

You  maka  me  Kingston  danda  leava  me." 

The  song  became  a tremendous  favourite  simply  because 
it  was  wedded  to  an  extremely  pretty  air. 

The  allegation  that  the  music  at  Bournemouth  is  bad  is 
denied.  An  indignant  ratepayer  “ goes  for  ” Mrs.  Panton, 
and  asserts  that  the  new  Corporation  pier  band  has  been 
delighting  thousands  of  visitors  with  its  inspiriting  and 
melodious  strains,  and  he  adds  that  its  popularity  is  shown 
by  a great  increase  of  the  pier  receipts  during  June,  July, 
and  August  above  those  taken  in  the  corresponding  months 
last  summer.  Now,  Mrs.  Panton,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 


Dr.  Richter  has  been  hard  at  work  in  Vienna  since  his 
return  from  Bayreuth,  where  he  conducted  the  final 
performance  of  “ Die  Meistersinger.”  It  will  be  gratify- 
ing to  her  English  friends  to  know  that  Madame  Richter 
(whose  illness,  though  serious,  has  never  been  of  an  incurable 
character)  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  her  stay  at  Karlsbad, 
and  that  she  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 


The  recital  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  gave  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  on  the  19th  inst.  (at  the  invitation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition)  was  a very  great  success. 
They  had  to  give  encore  after  encore,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
recital  they  were  recalled  six  times. 


Mr.  Frederick  Lamond  has  had  the  honour  of  playing  before 
Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany  at  Hom- 
burg.  He  also  took  part  in  a concert  given  by  Sir  Edward 
Malet  in  aid  of  a British  institution  at  Berlin. 


Everyone  who  is  anyone  has  been  reading  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
Barrack  Room  Ballads  lately,  and  rejoicing  over  their 
humour,  their  pathos,  and  their  true  ring  of  soldierliness.  Of 
course  it  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  they  should  be 
set  to  music,  and  three  of  them  have  already  been  “ dished  up  ’’ 
as  songs  ; Miss  Mary  Carmichael  being  responsible  for  one, 
and  Mr.  Gerard  Cobb,  the  clever  Cambridge  composer,  for 
the  other  two.  Place  anx  dames.  Let  Miss  Carmichael  lead 
the  way  with  “ Tommy,”  “ the  thin  red  hero.”  In  setting  this 
amusing  ditty,  Miss  Carmichael  has  ventured  rather  out  of 
her  usual  line,  but  if  she  has  not  scored  a bullseye  she  cannot 
be  said  to  have  missed  the  target  altogether.  She  has  got 
hold  of  a good  tune,  and  has  been  content  to  let  it  alone. 
“ Tommy”  will  be  popular. 


Mr.  Cobb's  “ Mandalay  ” is  dreamy,  pensive,  almost  senti- 
mental. Mr.  Atkins  is  here  in  reflective  mood,  musing  on  an 
Eastern  maiden,  now  far  away  across  the  foam.  “The  Young 
British  Soldier"  is  vigorous  and  effective,  and  very  manly. 
Baritone  singers  should  revel  in  it.  Sheard  and  Co.  publish 
these  ditties,  and  also  “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy”  and  “Soldier, 
Soldier.” 


A very  different  sort  of  affair  is  “A  Dream  of  Spring" 
(Morley  and  Co.),  by  R.  S.  Hichens  and  Howard  Talbot. 
Mr.  Hichens  here  pulls  out  the  sentimental  stop,  and  inconti- 
nently “ drops  into  poetry,”  while  Mr.  Talbot  seconds  his 
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efforts  with  some  very  pretty,  if  slightly  conventional,  music. 
The  refrain  is  particularly  taking  and  quite  haunts  the  ear. 
“ Time  to  Spare,”  from  the  same  publishers,  is  a pretty  ditty 
by  Clifton  Bingham,  trippingly  set  to  music  by  Charles  Deacon. 
The  latter,  once  famous  as  a valse  writer,  seems  to  have 
abandoned  his  old  love  and  to  be  flirting  with  a new  flame. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  flirts  not  unsuccessfully. 
His  music,  always  light,  is  seldom  unpleasing ; his  melodies 
are  facile,  and  his  accompaniments  are  not  overloaded  with 
detail. 


“ Cruel  and  unfounded  ” are  the  terms  used  by  a Sydney 
(New  South  Wales)  correspondent,  in  expressing  his  indig- 
nation at  Mr.  Cunningham’s  description  of  the  Sydney  trades- 
men as  given  recently  in  this  Journal.  He  denies  the  impu- 
tations made,  and  as  one  who  has  been  in  business  in  Sydney 
and  its  suburbs  for  thirty  years,  and  lived  there  for 
forty  years,  he  avers  that  the  great  majority  were  free 
emigrants,  who,  by  thrift,  industry,  and  self-abnegation,  have 
risen  to  become  the  principal  shopkeepers.  He  also  asserts 
that  out  of  every  hundred  of  such  there  would  not  be  found 
half-a-dozen  who  sprang  from  convict  parents,  for  most  of 
those  unfortunates  passed  away  to  the  country  and  other  parts 
of  the  colonies.  He  asks  for  a fair  hearing  for  both  sides. 
We  hope  he  will  consider  he  has  got  it. 


Self’s  own  experience  of  the  tradesmen  of  Sydney  is  of 
the  most  gratifying  kind.  He  particularly  remembers  having 
had  built  for  him  by  a Sydney  disciple  of  St.  Crispin  a pair 
of  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  durable  boots  he  has  ever 
worn  in  the  course  of  a long  and  foot-swollen  life  ; of  course, 
excepting  the  unsurpassed  “understandings”  erected  for  him 
by  Godfrey  Hall  and  Co. 

From  time  to  time  suggestions  have  been  made  concerning 
the  curative  effects  of  music  upon  invalids,  and  the  desirability 
of  introducing  it  into  our  larger  hospitals  as  an  aid  to  other 
agencies.  Experiments  have  been  made,  and  Canon  Harford, 
who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  matter,  now  asks  why 
the  effect  of  soft  and  low  music  should  not  be  tried  upon  the 
sufferers  from  fever.  The  Canon  points  out  that  many  men 
of  skill  and  learning  have  borne  testimony  to  the  value  of 
music  as  a sedative. 


Naturally,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of 
musicians  to  perform  in  a fever  ward,  but  the  Canon  thinks 
it  would  be  possible  to  train  a number  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
Sisters  of  Charity  who  are  accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  infec- 
tion. But  what  time,  it  may  be  asked,  will  this  already  hardly- 
worked  band  of  doctors  and  nurses  have  to  devote  to  music  ? 
They  must  at  the  present  moment,  with  their  hands  already  too 
full  and  their  little  leisure  entirely  absorbed  by  the  claims  of 
duty,  stand  almost  as  much  in  need  of  the  soothing  effects  of 
music  as  their  patients.  Deliver  us,  however,  from  invalid 
music  ! What  an  invalid  requires  most  is  quietude,  not  the 
twanging  of  instruments. 


As  though  there  v/ere  not  sufficient  journalists  in  the  country, 
attention  is  called  to  the  London  Amateur  Journalists’  Club, 
which  is  said  to  be  affiliated  to  the  British  Amateur  Press 
Association.  These  “ amateur  journalist  ” clubs,  it  would 
seem,  exist  not  only  in  London,  but  also  in  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Plymouth,  Edinburgh,  and  Liverpool.  The 
members  are  mostly  youths,  their  ages  ranging  from  modest 
fifteen  to  sedate  five-and-twenty.  Well,  if  it  makes  them 
happy,  what  matters  ? Go  on  and  prosper,  amateur  journalists, 
and  strive  to  fit  yourselves  for  professional  journalism.  That 
profession  may  lead  to  wealth  and  renown,  or  it  may  eventuate 
in  St.  Pancras  Workhouse.  But  you  must  take  your  chance 
in  this  world  of  ups  and  downs. 

A few  years  ago  a strong  feeling  was  expressed  against 
the  invasion  of  Oxford  by  tramway  companies.  The 


objections  then  raised  were  mostly  of  a sentimental  nature. 
It  was  not  foreseen  that  the  tramways  would  have  an 
important  influence  on  University  social  life,  but  yet  they 
have  worked  potently  in  encouraging  the  Dons  to  live  out 
of  College,  away  in  the  vastly  growing  North  Oxford.  At 
last  the  electric  light  has  found  its  way  into  the  streets  in 
Oxford,  and  in  other  respects  the  town  has  become 
“ ruthlessly  modern.” 


The  undergraduates,  on  coming  into  residence  again, 
will  find  the  theatre  illuminated  with  the  electric  light.  Any 
device  to  preserve  a tolerable  temperature  would  long  ago 
have  been  welcomed,  and  it  is  seriously  hoped  that  the  manage- 
ment will  not  be  contented  with  what  they  have  already 
done.  The  electric  light  is  a distinct  gain,  but  the  footlights 
are  at  present  very  unsatisfactory,  since  they  throw  a terrible 
glare  into  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  in  the  dress  circle.  A 
fire-proof  curtain  has  also  been  provided,  but  this  is  not 
much  of  an  alleviation,  for  the  prospectus  issued  by  the 
Company  tells  us  that,  while  “ the  curtain  will  hold  the  fire 
off  for  two  hours,  the  stalls,  consisting  of  260  seats,  can  be 
emptied  in  as  many  minutes.” 


We  have  had  Australian,  American,  Parsee,  and  other 
cricketing  teams  of  more  or  less  renown  ; next  year  a Dutch 
team  propose  to  pay  a visit  to  this  country.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  they  will  play  All  England,  nor  are  they  likely  to 
challenge  the  champion  county ; but  what  they  will  do, 
probably,  is  to  have  a pleasant  tour,  combining  cricket  with 
pleasure,  and  visiting  some  of  the  chief  centres.  There  will 
be  no  attempt  to  make  “ gate.”  If  there  were  the  Dutchmen 
would  be  well  advised  to  stay  at  home. 


Educational  establishments  in  India  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, .and  in  more  than  one  of  the  colleges  the  students  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  attending  lectures  on  subjects  of  general 
interest.  If  this  continues,  such  a funny  story  as  the  one  re- 
lated by  the  Marchioness  of  Duflerin  and  Ava,  in  her  interest- 
ing book,  “ Our  Viceregal  Life  in  India,”  will  soon  become  im- 
possible. As  the  story  goes,  a native  student,  in  writing  in 
English  an  essay  on  Poverty  and  Wealth,  observes  : — “ The 
rich  man  welters  on  crimson  velvet,  while  the  poor  man  snorts 
upon  the  flint  stones." 


“The  Modern  Language  Monthly”  (William  Rice,  London) 
is  an  aid  that  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  earnest 
student,  for  whether  used  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a 
master,  it  will  be  found  equally  valuable.  The  articles  on 
pronunciation  are  especially  good,  and  there  are  many  others 
dealing  with  the  construction  of  language,  conversation, 
correspondence,  grammar  idioms,  with  exercises  and  exami- 
nation papers,  which  render  it  a most  useful  work.  In 
addition,  there  is  a private  help  column  and  a prize  compe- 
tition. The  languages  embraced  are  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish. 


Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  at  once  arch  humourist  and 
Cato  the  Censor  of  the  judicial  Bench,  who  tried  the  Park 
Will  case,  holds  characteristic  opinions  as  to  the  necessity 
for  taking  notes  of  evidence.  In  civil  suits  he  trusts  to  his 
memory,  a remarkably  good  one,  for  the  facts  of  the  case  he 
is  trying ; but  the  inconvenience  of  this  is  said  to  be  greviously 
felt  when  his  decision  is  appealed  against  in  the  Superior 
Courts,  and  there  are  no  judge’s  notes  to  refer  to. 


Yet  another  little  eccentricity  of  the  learned  Commissioner. 
In  the  City  of  London  Court,  where  he  presides,  he  occasionally 
appears  without  his  wig  and  gown,  and,  of  course,  consistently 
with  this,  he  allows  barristers  appearing  before  him  also  to 
dispense  with  their  forensic  garb  whenever  they  think  fit  to 
do  so. 
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As  a curious  proof  of  the  intense  affection  of  the  Australians 
for  all  the  institutions  of  the  Mother  Country,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Australian  judges  and  barristers  persist 
in  wearing  wigs,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  heat  of  the 
climate,  whereas  the  Anglo-Indian  Bench  and  Bar,  while 
retaining  their  robes,  have  long  since  discarded  the  artificial 
horse  hair  head  thatching. 


In  one  report  of  the  Park  Will  case  Margaret  Josephine 
Smith,  who  was  described  as  “ the  concoctor  of  the  whole 
scheme,  and  morally,  if  not  legally,  responsible  for  the  guilt  of 
her  fellow-prisoners,”  was  expanded  into  two  persons — 
Margaret  and  Josephine  Smith.  This  calls  to  mind  how 
“ Bill  Adams  ” saw  “ Bonypart  and  Napoleon  a-hidin’  behind 
a tree  ” at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ; and  how  a tuft-hunter  and 
professional  diner-out  bragged  one  morning  to  an  acquaintance 
that  at  a dinner  at  which  he  had  been  present  on  the  previous 
evening  he  met  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  the  Earl  of  Warring- 
ton, Lord  Saye  and  Lord  Sele,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  the 
Bishop  of  Man. 

There  are  some  amusing  stories  in  Mr.  W.  G.  Thorpe’s 
'•The  Still  Life  of  the  Middle  Temple,”  just  published. 
Among  others  he  tells  of  Samuel  Warren,  the  author 
of  “Ten  Thousand  a Year.”  Warren  appears  to  have 
been  of  a somewhat  boastful,  pompous,  and  not  altogether 
truthful  nature,  and  one  day  in  Court  he  said  to  a well-known 
“ silk,”  “ I must  leave  now.  I am  going  to  dine  with  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron.”  The  answer  was:  “Well,  I’ll  go  too, 
for  I am  also  dining  with  him.”  There  was  an  awkward 
pause,  and  Warren,  getting  frightened,  said:  “Ah,  by  the 
way,  that  was  a mistake  of  mine  about  dining  to-day  with  the 
Chief  Baron.”  The  rejoinder  was  : “ And  oddly  enough,  my 
dear  fellow,  I made  the  same  mistake  ; I’m  no  more  going  to 
dine  with  him  than  you  are.” 


The  little  idiosyncracies  of  the  learned  Serjeant,  whom 
Self  knew  very  well,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a first- 
rate  authority  on  the  law  of  court  martial,  a conscientious 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  and  the  writer  of  one  of  the  most 
realistic  and  powerful  novels  that  the  nineteenth  century  has 
produced.  He  was  the  author,  too,  of  the  “ Diary  of  a late 
Physician  ” ; but  did  he  write  “ The  Reminiscences  of  a 
Monthly  Nurse”?  In  Parliament,  “Sam”  Warren  was 
scarcely  a success. 


The  best  ballad  that  was  ever  written  is  “ Tom  Bowling.” 
At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  more  com- 
petent to  sit  in  judgment  on  ballads  new  and  old,  although 
there  are  many  experts  in  British  lyrics  who  hold  that  no 
more  beautiful  ballads  were  ever  written  than  “ Sally  in  Our 
Alley  ” and  “ Wapping  Old  Stairs.”  The  fault  which  the 
eminent  tenor  finds  with  most  modern  ballads  is  that  they 
are  not  nearly  simple  enough.  “ A ballad,”  he  says,  “ is  but 
a sermon  after  all,  and  the  singer  is  the  preacher.”  What  an 
excellent  preacher  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  proved  himself  to  be 
during  so  many  many  years  1 


Is  there  a conspiracy  against  our  West  End  tailors  and 
dressmakers,  or  are  the  statements  recently  made  true,  or 
exaggerated,  or  altogether  unveracious  ? The  other  day  there 
ran  wildly  up  and  down  the  papers  a paragraph  to  the  effect 
that  the  apparel  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  was  made 
in  close  proximity  to  a fever  den.  Now  we  are  assured  that 
the  ball  dresses  of  fashionable  ladies  are  confected  in  the  most 
noisome  slums,  and  at  starvation  rates  of  pay.  And,  in  order 
to  give  additional  zest  to  the  assertion,  the  story  is  told  of  a 
duchess  giving  an  order  for  a wedding  costume  and  being 
disappointed  in  not  receiving  it  on  the  day  agreed  upon.  The 
reason  for  the  delay  was,  so  we  read,  “ that  the  poor  woman 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  making  of  the  bodice  had 


suddenly  died  of  worry  and  starvation.  She  was  found  lying 
on  her  old  four-post  bedstead  in  a little  back  room  in  Maryle- 
bone  with  the  half-finished  garment  grasped  in  her  hand.” 


Such  a story  might  fitly  be  characterised  as  belonging  to 
the  penny  plain  and  twopence  coloured  order  of  creation. 
The  writer,  in  his  anxiety  to  give  every  effect  to  his  thrilling 
disclosures,  must  have  been  led  away  into  the  dreary  wastes 
of  sensational  amplification.  In  entering  on  a “ mission  of 
mercy”  of  this  kind  it  is  highly  essential  not  to  overstate 
your  case.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  contend  that  these  tailoring 
and  dressmaking  dens  do  not  exist.  They  do,  and  more  is 
the  pity  ; but  it  needs  a large  stretch  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive that  Court  dressmakers  would  allow  either  a ball  dress 
or  a wedding  garment  to  find  its  way  into  unseemly  localities 
and  dirty  work-rooms.  We  venture  to  say  that  if  West 
End  dressmakers — and  they  are  entitled  to  as  much  belief  as 
those  who  live  in  the  dens  referred  to — were  questioned  they 
would  successfully  refute  the  grave  allegations  which  have 
been  made. 


The  fuss  made  about  the  “ Foudroyant  ” reminds  one 
somewhat  of  the  stir  created  when  Jumbo  took  his  departure 
from  this  country.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  letter- 
writing on  the  subject,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  ends  there. 
In  order  that  Nelson’s  flagship  might  be  preserved,  Lord 
Mayor  Evans  started  a Mansion  House  Fund ; but  the 
response  has  not  been  of  a character  commensurate  with  the 
protestations  made.  If  the  “Foudroyant”  is  to  be  saved, 
a much  larger  sum  will  be  wanted  than  that  received.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  be  sentimental  when  it  costs  nothing ; but 
when  it  appeals  to  the  pocket  then  the  sentimentalist  is 
off — right  off. 

According  to  a recent  paragraph  in  Truth,  there  is  no 
“ Foudroyant  ” to  sell,  the  German  purchaser  having  already 
broken  her  up  at  Swinemunde ; but  he  generously  offers  to  let 
the  British  public  have  some  of  the  nails  and  wooden  fittings 
of  the  old  hulk  for  a “ consideration.”  It  was  very  funny,  too, 
to  notice  in  the  Times  two  vigorously  written  letters  signed 
by  two  gallant  Admirals.  Admiral  No.  I.  strongly  advocated 
the  preservation  of  the  “ Foudroyant  ” ; Admiral  No.  II.  was 
of  opinion  that  the  ship  should  pass  out  of  public 
remembrance. 


We  agree  with  Admiral  No.  II.  The  “ Foudroyant  ” was 
only  for  a few  months  Nelson’s  flagship,  and  she  is  unfortu- 
tunately  connected  with  the  darkest  episodes  in  the  career  of 
England’s  greatest  naval  hero.  It  was  on  board  the 
“ Foudroyant  ” that  the  unhappy  Admiral  Caracciolo — not 
Caraccioli  as  the  papers  call  him — was  tried  by  Nelson’s  order 
by  Court  Martial;  though,  for  the  credit  of  the  British  Navy, the 
tribunal  was  composed,  not  of  English  but  of  Neapolitan  naval 
officers.  The  wretched  Caracciolo  was  hanged  at  the  yard- 
arm of  his  own  flagship,  the  “ Minerva,”  and  the  whole 
shameful  story,  with  the  horrible  episode  of  the  corpse  of  the 
dead  Admiral,  which  had  been  thrown  overboard  with  fifty-two 
pounds  weight  of  iron  sewn  up  in  his  hammock  shroud,  start- 
ing up  half  out  of  the  water,  and  confronting  the  King  of 
Naples  as  he  sailed  in  from  Palermo,  is  told  in  detail  in 
Coletta’s  “ History  of  the  Two  Sicilies,”  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation  by  a Mr.  Horner.  The  accusations  therein 
made  against  Nelson  are  incredible,  but  the  death,  or  rather 
the  murder,  of  Caracciolo  is  a dark  blot  on  an  otherwise 
unclouded  escutcheon. 


The  Folkestone  magistrates  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  too  many  licensed  houses  in  the  borough,  and 
they  have  given  warning  that  if  the  number  is  not  reduced 
within  the  ensuing  twelve  months  it  will  be  done  at  the  next 
brewster  sessions.  Without  venturing  to  offer  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  there  are  or  are  not  too  many  publichouses  and 
beershopsin  Folkestone,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that,  if  the 
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statement  be  true,  the  magistrates  themselves  are  the  persons 
responsible  for  such  a state  of  things.  They  must  have 
granted  the  licenses  in  the  lirst  instance  ; and  it  seems  very 
hard,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  a licensed  victualler,  who 
carries  on  his  business  in  a respectable  manner,  should  be 
subject  quite  capriciously,  and  one  might  say  wantonly,  to 
the  wholesale  confiscation  of  his  property.  After  the  lapse 
of  another  twelve  months  the  Folkestone  Bench  might  see 
fit  to  assume  that  there  were  not  enough  houses  of  refresh- 
ment. It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  Folkestone,  like  other 
seaside  resorts,  develops  as  time  goes  on. 


The  Society  of  Authors,  it  appears,  took  a prominent  part 
in  securing  the  conviction  of  the  rogues  who  were  sentenced 
for  what  have  been  called  the  literary  frauds.  Since  1884  the 
Society  were  conversant  with  the  way  in  which  these 
scoundrels  were  fleecing  would-be  authors  ; but  the  supine- 
ness of  the  victims  and  the  cleverness  of  the  sharks  themselves 
prevented  exposure  from  earlier  taking  place.  Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  the  indefatigable  Chairman  of  the  Society,  issues  a 
timely  warning.  Recognising  how  easy  it  is  for  men  of  the 
type  of  Morgan  and  Tomkins  to  spread  their  nets  and  reap  a 
rich  harvest,  he  fully  anticipates  that  the  frauds  will  be 
attempted  again  as  soon  as  the  present  trial  becomes  a thing 
of  the  past,  say,  in  a year  or  two.  Whether  it  would  succeed 
or  not  rests  with  the  ambitious  author.  If  he  takes  Mr. 
Besant’s  advice — and  that  gentleman  has  had  just  a little 
experience  in  these  matters — he  will  consult  with  the  Society 
of  Authors  before  he  parts  with  his  money. 


At  the  same  time,  while  awarding  to  the  Society  of  Authors 
their  due  meed  of  praise  for  their  action  in  this  matter,  it  is 
transparently  obvious  that  Morgan  and  his  accomplices  would 
never  have  been  brought  to  justice  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
fierce  light  of  Truth  was  turned  on  them  from  that  remarkable 
lantern  which  is  held  by  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P. 
Diogenes,  we  all  know,  went  about  Corinth  with  a lantern 
seeking  for  an  honest  man,  and  was  unable  to  find  one.  Mr. 
Labouchere  strolls  about  with  a lantern  to  find  out  swindlers 
and  swindles,  and  he  has  discovered  a large  number  of  them 
in  his  time. 


Mr.  Irving  has  once  more  assumed  the  role  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  his  wonderful  Shakespearian  spectacle  of 
“ Henry  VIII.,”  which  is  again  drawing  crowds  to  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  The  character  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  Mathias  in  “ The  Bells,”  in  the  portrayal  of  which 
Mr.  Irving  so  marvellously  excels.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
last  named  thrilling  play  has  such  a supreme  hold  on  the 
public  when  we  think  of  the  grandiose  manner  in  which  this 
tragic  story  is  presented.  Every  detail  is  so  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  the  incidental  music  is  so  beautiful.  Nothing  is 
lost  sight  of,  nothing  is  scamped  ; some  of  London’s  best 
and  cleverest  artists  play  the  smallest  of  parts,  thus  making 
every  line  and  every  situation  take  a firm  hold  on  the  audience, 
who  follow  the  play  with  absorbed  interest. 


Meanwhile,  all  the  world  of  London,  and  the  provinces  to 
boot,  are  waiting  to  see  Henry  Irving  in  “ King  Lear,”  and 
Self,  who  remembers  to  have  seen  Macready  repeatedly  in 
this  noble  but  most  difficult  part,  is  wondering  what  new 
readings  or  new  “ business”  may  have  occurred  to  the  fertile 
and  unceasingly  observant  mind  of  the  greatest  of  living 
English  actors. 


We  hear  good  accounts  of  the  new  piece  now  in  active 
rehearsal  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  with  such  popular 
performers  in  the  cast  as  Mr.  Cecil,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith, 
Miss  Caroline  Hill,  Miss  Terriss,  Miss  Isabel  Ellisson,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Thomas,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Little,  who 
is  a host  in  himself,  the  new  play  ought  to  dance  merrily  on 
the  grave  of  the  defunct  “ Pantomime  Rehearsal.” 


Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  is  doing  prodigious  business  in 
Scotland.  At  Glasgow  he  was  enthusiastically  received 
when  he  appeared  as  the  ever  popular  David  Garrick.  We 
hear  that  Mr.  Wyndham  intends  to  open  at  the  Criterion, 
with  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  new  play,  early  in  December. 


Mr.  Irving  sets  an  excellent  example  to  many  other  London 
managers  in  the  style  and  get-up  of  the  programme  with 
which  he  favours  his  patrons.  He  does  not  crowd  it  with 
advertisements ; and  he  does  not  charge  sixpence  for  the 
privilege  of  ascertaining  who  are  the  players.  Yes,  Mr. 
Irving  sets  a good  example  ! 


The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  will  re-open,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes,  on  Saturday  next,  with 
“ In  Town,”  a new  musical  comedy  by  Messrs.  Adrian  Ross 
and  James  Leader,  with  music  by  Mr.  Osmond  Carr.  The 
cast  will  include  such  well-known  names  as  Messrs.  Arthur 
Roberts,  Eric  Lewis,  E.  Bantock,  and  Misses  Phyllis 
Broughton,  Sylvia  Grey,  and  Florence  St.  John.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Harris  has  been  appointed  business  manager,  and  the  piece 
will  be  produced  under  the  stage-direction  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Tanner. 


“ The  Wedding  Eve  ” maintains,  if  it  does  not  increase, 
its  popularity  at  the  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre.  The  new 
operetta  in  one  act,  “ The  Wooden  Spoon,"  written  and  com- 
posed by  Miss  Hope  Temple  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Burgess,  which 
now  precedes  it  is  slight  and  on  the  well-worn,  though  not  yet 
threadbare,  theme  of  love  and  marriage.  This  time  it  is  a 
Spanish  love  affair.  But  love  is  much  the  same  in  every 
country,  and  in  this  particular  case  the  pretty  young  girl 
succeeds  in  capturing  the  affections  of  a handsome  young 
marquis,  who  passes  himself  off  to  the  girl’s  father  as  a 
student.  The  girl’s  father,  an  ex-bullfighter,  is  at  first  angry 
with  his  daughter’s  lover,  but  in  the  end  smiles  sweetly  on 
the  youthful  pair  and  gives  them  his  paternal  blessing.  The 
music  is  decidedly  pretty  and  tuneful,  and  affords  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  artists  to  display  their  abilities.  The 
duet  is  exceedingly  charming.  Miss  Violet  Robinson  is  very 
successful  as  the  wayward  daughter,  and  Mr.  William 
Phillips’s  impersonation  of  the  marquis  lover  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  although  he  would  be  still  more  effective  if  he 
avoided  the  tendency  to  chant  his  words  when  he  speaks. 
Miss  Nellie  Vere  and  Mr.  Leonard  Russell  gave  valuable  aid. 


The  new  ballet  at  the  Empire,  Leicester  Square,  is  an 
improvement  even  upon  those  that  have  preceded  it,  and  that 
is  saying  a good  deal.  It  is  called  “ Round  the  Town,”  and 
is  descriptive  of  some  of  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
course  of  a ramble  in  London.  There  is  a touch  of  pathos  at 
the  start,  but  this  eventually  gives  way  to  brighter  and 
and  happier  scenes,  until,  as  a climax,  the  stage  is  radiant 
with  all  that  is  beautiful. 


There  is  an  interesting  work — rendered  all  the  more  in- 
teresting because  of  the  controversy  that  is  now  proceeding — 
just  published  by  Dr.  Usher,  entitled  “Alcoholism  and  its 
Treatment”  (Bailliere,  Tindall  & Cox,  London,  3s.  6d.),  in 
which  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  alcoholic 
disease  is  hereditary,  and  that  an  alcoholist  may  hand  the 
disease  down  to  even  the  fourth  generation.  Dr.  Edson,  of 
New  York,  mentions  a case  in  which  a family,  sprung  from 
an  intemperate  mother,  consisted  in  three  generations  of  some 
twenty-seven  persons,  twelve  of  whom  were  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  three  of  whom  used 
opium  habitually.  What  is  wanted,  says  Dr.  Usher,  is  a 
compulsory  clause  as  a backbone  to  the  present  Act.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  law  (under  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act, 
1879),  inebriates  have  very  little  protection  unless  they  are 
willing  to  place  themselves  under  restraint  by  their  own  act. 
We  repeat  that  we  are  not  advocates  of  compulsion. 
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But  out  of  the  vast  number  of  habitual  drunkards-men 
and  women  who  appear  to  have  lost  all  power r tcrresist 11^ 
ftroncr  drink  to  excess — how  many  are  willing  - ® i j 
f eedom?  Of  course,  it  would  be  best  if  they  would  only  do 
ir  bu”  they  won’t.  A case  in  point  was  that  of  a woman 
who  was  I notorious  drunkard— a woman  who  in  former 
days  had  lived  a decent  life  and  who  had  known » what^t 
, rpcnnrlpd  bv  all  who  knew  her.  bne,  now 
ever,  became  a?  slave  to  drink,  and  her  appearances  before 
the  magistrates  were  very  frequent. 

On  one  occasion  the  missionary  of  the  Court  interceded 
for  her,  and  she  consented  to  go  to  a Home  far  InetaatM. 
In  company  with  the  missionary  she  repaired  to  the  Ho  ^ 
but  no  sooner  had  she  got  inside  and  the  door  was  cioseu 

than  she  changed  her  mind.  Every  ^ 

duce  her  to  stay,  but  she  refused ; actually  assaulted  the 
matron  when  that  lady  tried  to  reason  with  her,  and  tnen 
opened  the  door  and  took  her  departure.  Neither  missionary 
nor  matron  could  detain  her.  They  were  powerless  to  act. 
The  next  day  the  unhappy  woman  was  again  in  the  dock 
charged  with  the  familiar  offence,  and  once  more  »he 
awarded  a term  of  imprisonment. 

The  intimation  that  the  Queen  will  open  t imperial 
Institute  in  person  is  good  news.  The  Eng  is  P °P  f 

an  abiding  reverence  for  Her  Majesty  and  it  is  a /naUer 
deep  regret  that  more  frequent- opporl nS 
enable  them  to  express  their  loyalty. 

to  be  opened  before  next  May,  but  as  soon  as  the  gratifying 
intelligence  is  officially  confirmed— it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  if  will  not  be  contradicted -then  there  will  come  the 

pleasure  of  anticipating  an  occasion  that  will  bring  joy  to 
thousands. 


Evidently  there  has  been  much  ado  about  nothing  concerm 
in?  the  alleged  insubordination  on  the  part  of  a ie 
Ufe  Guardf It  Windsor.  It  is  a pity,  in  more  than  one 
respect  that  undue  prominence  should  be  given  to  what  turns 
out  to  be  a trumpery  affair,  calling  for  no  notice  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  It  has  been  another  fflustratmn  of 
the  fact  that  if  rumour  once  gets  the  start,  all  the  truth  in 
the  world  will  not  overtake  and  pass  it.  Such  reports  as  hav 
appeared  cast  an  unwarranted  slur  on  a gallant  regiment,  and 
tend  to  do  harm  in  other  directions. 

And  after  all,  Tommy  Atkins  is  proud  of  his  cloth.  The 
man  who  brings  disgrace  upon  it  by  getting  drunken  the 
nuhlic  streets,  or  in  any  other  way,  is  not  forgotte  . 
fo  pay  Sy  L his  folly,  as  probably  many  a non-com- 

missioned  officer  could  vouch  for. 

Sir  Charles  Hall,  the  Recorder  of  London,  ought  to  con- 
sider  himself  exceedingly  fortunate.  He  l»b«hcM  £ 
keening  while  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  has  been  doing  duty  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  calendar  has  occupied  an  exceptionally 
Inner  time  to  get  through,  but  for  the  Common  Serjeant  there  is 
SsaHsfSnih:  his  created  a most  favourable  unpresston 
all  round  ; and  first  impressions  invariably  last. 

In  the  course  of  the  alleged  literary  frauds  tria1,  there  was 
one  circumstance  made  known  which  elicited  from  Sir  Forrest 
Fulton  a Just  reproof.  One  of  the  defendants  complained 
that  he  was3  handcuffed  and  chained  to  a prisoner  who  was  after- 
wards condemned  to  death  ; that  when  be  eomplaiiicd  he  was 
jeered  at  by  a warder  and  told  to  speak  to  the  judge.  It  seems 
a monstrous  thing,  if  it  be  true,  that  a man  who  has  not  been 
convicted  shouldbe  subjected  to  such  barbarcus  treatment 

and  it  is  a pity  that  Sir  Forrest  had  no  power  to  act  in 
the  matter  beyond  expressing  his  strong  disapprobation. 

The  outrage  calls  to  mind  the  case  of  a murderer  who  had 
been  tried  at  an  assize  town,  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 


death,  and  who  was  subsequently ’ ^rchedtandcufed  between 

two  warders  from  the  court  Grounded  tS  compartment 
followed  by  a prurient  mob  w 1 an(j  remained  there 

in  which  the  unhappy  n^an  WajL„VPV  ’him  “ to  the  place 
until  the  train  „sl^“heCSBl'a”ces.  It  was  a cruel 

rtingTo  do  ““cruel  and  unteeling  as  to  handcuff  an  untried 
man  to  a murderer.  

pS-b°.rn8lh  omposed  ^^d  granite  on  a pedestal 
of  block  porphyry.  . ^^"“x^Sas  qtite  enough 

are  quite  welcome  to  their  newly  acquired  treasure. 

The  jubilee  of  the  Pope  will  be  celebrated  next  year,  and 
it  is  announced  that  one  of  t e P^s|n  la  sum  to  spend 
throne  of  the  value  o ^0,000.  ousand-and-one  ways  in 

XUh1haebmaoUnbey  m^be  used  to  much  greater  advantage, 
and  still  do  honour  to  the  supreme  Pontiff. 

amSe  E .henpe  age > whTS 

Imr S 85th  °year , hale  and ‘ ^*31 

answered  by  almost  all  of  them:  “Nervous  complamts, , was 

Si'Sri  came1  purely  for  P^sure  > think  I 
must  have  been  born  before  nerves  came  into  fashion  . 


Why  does  the  thnving  barrister 
foibtTasrSonmedysome  embarrassing  mistakes.  The  late 

the"  idea  that  ho 

was  a waiter.  These  lessons  should  not  be  thrown  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Cock  burn  was in 
middle  age  the  spruces,  of  dandu ss  wrth  ust  a httle^.^ 
sporting  mien  about  him.  The ““  { toff,  and  Baron 

again  was  at  one  penod  of  1 c““rerqU  Lord  Eldon  always 

Huddleston  was  a very^smrtdre  ^ ^ o|d  age> 

butTold  EUenborougyh  was  remarkable  for  tbe  handsomeness 

of  his  attire.  

If  others  would  follow  the  excellent  example  of  "G.  C-" 

RySSSrSS&Sd 

Penny  u » ^ Newport  Market  Refuge. 

?Gr  C ’ s nd  a thrrd  donation  of  as.  6d.,  and  we  have  also 

SildreTthat1  we  S^mQ^sumsThTn  the  twoTnentioncd  to 
acknowledge.  §El f and  Partner, 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

XIX. 

FELIXSTOWE. 

What  a pleasant  ten  days  were  those  we  spent  away  from 
the  dreary  round  of  daily  work,  free  from  the  recurring 
cares  of  professional  life,  leaving  behind  us  all  the  worries  and 
trivial  vexations  incidental  to  every  calling ! With  truth 
Schiller  wrote,  “ For  liberty  man  is  created— is  free,”  and  not 
until  we  can  shake  oL  the  fetters  oi.  conventional  life  and 
breathe  the  free  air  of  country  and  seaside,  removed  from 
the  dreary  restrictions  of  a hollow  artificiality  that  stunts  and 
devitalizes  much  that  is  natural  and  lovable  in  human 
nature,  destroying  what  there  is  of  spontaneity  and  freshness 
in  the  inner  springs  that  alone  lend  any  charm  to  our  society 
and  companionship  may  we  be  said  to  really  “ be  ourselves.” 
He  who  would  drink  in  aright  the  keen  draught  of  gratifica- 
tion and  delight  of  a well-earned  if  brief  holiday,  must 
assume  boyhood’s  toggery  once  more,  and  start  with  that 
boyish  hopefulness  that  springs  from  forgetfulness  of  the  past, 
and  happy  anticipation  of  the  immediate  future. 

In  such  a frame  we  purchased,  with  paradoxical  perversity, 
Hall  Caine’s  “ Shadow  of  a Crime,”  and  took  a cheap  return 
ticket  at  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  Felixstowe,  impelled 
there  by  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
its  air  on  many  a patient,  by  a desire  to  know  more  of  the 
Suffolk  coast,  and  to  gain  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  or  properties  of  the  Felixstowe  chalybeate  water, 
reports  of  the  efficacy  of  which  had  occasionally  reached 
us.  And  here  we  may  say  that  this  chalybeate  well  is 
worthier  of  a wider  notice  than  that  hitherto  accorded  to  it. 
Here  we  have  an  aerated  alkaline  and  iron  water,  reminding 
us  of  the  taste  and  character  of  the  Weinbrunnen  of  Schwal- 
bach.  A complete  analysis  of  the  well  water  has  recently 
been  made  by  Professor  Frankland.  Attention  to  its  pro- 
perties was  first  drawn  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who  aerated  the 
natural  iron  water,  the  impregnation  with  carbonic  acid 
giving  it  the  pleasant  taste  it  now  possesses.  We  have  drunk 
the  water,  and  believe  that  as  a tonic  and  restorative  agent  it 
would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  bracing  yet  calmative 
climatic  effects  of  Felixstowe. 

After  a pleasant  journey  of  about  two  and  a-half  hours,  we 
arrived  at  the  Bath  Hotel,  where,  thanks  to  some  obliging 
“departures,”  we  were  comfortably  lodged  in  time  for  a 
delightful  ramble  on  the  beach  before  dinner  in  this  tht  hotel  of 
Felixstowe. 

Felixstowe  has  increased  considerably  in  importance  in  its 
own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  outsiders,  since  the  German 
Empress  made  it  her  summer  resting-place,  after  the 
Emperor’s  visit  to  England  in  1891.  Of  the  Imperial  sojourn 
there  are  many  reminders  in  the  “special  appointments” 
which  one  sees  here  and  there  over  the  few  places  of  business 
scattered  about. 

Felixstowe  faces  the  German  Ocean,  the  long  head  of 
Walton-on-the-Naze  being  clearly  seen  to  the  south,  with  the 
harbour  of  Harwich  intervening,  while  the  adjacent  headland 
ot  Bawdsey,  on  which  may  be  seen  the  handsome  villa  of 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Quilter,  M.P.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Deben  river,  which  skirts  the  well-known  golf  links 
one  of  the  great  attractions  to  male  visitors,  the  Felixstowe 
Golfing  Club  being  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  kingdom 
A charming  walk  we  had  by  the  cliffs  to  the  sloping  green 
01  the  club  grounds.  Most  pleasant  rambles  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  Walton  and  Trimley,  the  ancient  and 
weather-worn  churches  of  the  latter  well  repaying  a call  and 
inspection.  Not  often  do  we  see  two  such  ancient  landmarks 
as  these  old  edifices,  which  for  many  hundred  years  have 
separated  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Trimley  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  Martin.  Or,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  bracing  sea  breeze, 
and  watching  with  interest  the  advancing  and  retreating 
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foam-ridden  waves  on  the  beach,  a delightful  walk  may  be 
taken  before  luncheon  to  the  Landguard  Fort,  near  the 
1 elixsiowe  pier,  where  the  steamers  land  passengers  from 
Harwich  to  meet  the  train  or  carriages.  To  sit  and  watch 
the  gunners  at  practice  is  a pleasant  rest  before  our  return 
walk,  which  we  take  by  the  road  past  the  station,  overlooking 
Harwich  Harbour,  and  from  which  we  get  a view  of  the 
coast  from  Walton-on-the-Naze  to  Harwich,  the  mouth  of 
the  Orwell  river. 

Hiring  a pony  trap,  we  were  our  own  guides  in  drives  to 
Kirton  and  Falkenham,  returning  by  the  site  of  old 
Grimston  Hall,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  famous  Cavendish, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  ; he  whose  privateer- 
ing voyage  round  the  world  in  1586  laid  the  foundation  of 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  family  of  Cavendish.  A nice  drive 
of  some  eight  miles  brought  us  to  Orwell  Park.  Putting  up 
in  the  village  of  Nacton,  at  the  clean  and  tempting  temperance 
mn,  the  Anchor,  close  to  the  park  gates,  and  sending  in 
a card,  we  were  shown  by  the  courteous  housekeeper  over 
the  magnificent  mansion  of  Captain  Pretyman,  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the  rare  collection  of  paintings 
and  statuary  of  the  late  Colonel  Tomline,  its  previous  owner. 
Then  we  strolled  down  through  the  exquisite  woods  to  the 
Orwell  river,  crossing  the  park,  with  its  drove  of  deer,  while 
the  partridge  springs  up  at  our  feet,  and  going  and  returning 
by  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  wooded  walks  we  have  ever  been 
in,  passing  every  variety  of  shrub  in  rich  profusion,  and 
feasting  our  eyes  on  the  varying  shades  of  silver  fir, 
thuga,  wellingtonia,  cypress,  and  yew,  which  abound  on  every 
side  ; while  pheasant,  squirrel,  and  rabbit  cross  our  path 
incessantly.  Then,  returning  to  the  clean  Anchor  Inn,  we 
had  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  luncheons  we  ever  partook 
of,  and,  after  another  charming  walk  in  the  Ladies’  Park  and 
to  the  “ decoy  pond  ” of  the  Pretyman  estate,  we  drove  home 
with  an  appetite  for  the  good  fare  of  the  Bath  Hotel. 

Taking  an  oar  with  one  of  the  brothers  Wink  at 
the  foot  of  the  “ Zigzag  ” path,  we  have  rowed  out 
round  the  “ Cock  light  and  rested,  the  scene  being  en- 
hanced by  the  radiant  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  changed 
into  a burning  sea  of  gold  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
water ; or,  with  a lively  young  urchin  we  picked  up  for  a 
companion  on  the  beach,  we  have  scuUed  listlessly  towards 
Bawdsey  Ferry  on  the  one  side,  or  Landguard  Common  on 
the  other,  and  soaked  in  the  invigorating  air ; after  a 
previous  plunge  in  the  briny— for  splendid  bathing  for  man  or 
child  is  there  at  Felixstowe.  In  fact,  what  with  its  well- 
equipped  bathing  boxes,  its  splendid  beach,  its  innumerable 
donkeys,  the  many  objects  of  marine  interest  in  the  creeks 
of  the  rocks  or  on  the  sands,  Felixstowe,  in  our  opinion,  is 
not  surpassed  as  a children’s  bathing  resort  in  England. 

Part  of  another  day  is  well  spent  in  the  delightful  excursion 
down  the  Orwell  from  Ipswich.  Taking  advantage  of  a day 
when  there  is  a high  tide,  we  start  by  early  train  for 
Ipswich,  and  take  the  steamer  for  Harwich  and  Felixstowe. 
From  the  time  we  leave  the  Ostrich  Inn,  at  Ipswich, 
until  we  reach  Broke  Hall  and  Oriel  Park  on  the  left  bank, 
and  Wolverstone  Park  woods  on  the  right,  the  views  on 
each  side  of  us  are  remarkably  pretty  and  picturesque,  and 
very  interesting  to  the  visitor  are  the  various  martello 
towers  and  coast  defences  which  guard  the  entrance  to 
Harwich  Harbour.  We  had  likewise  a glorious  day  at 
ancient  Aldeburgh,  on  its  splendid  beach,  exploring  the  quaint 
town,  its  curious  old  “Parliament  House,”  and  taking  a drive 
to  its  fine  golf  links.  Lowestoft  also  we  visited,  having  a 
fine  drive  round  by  Belle  Vue  and  the  Denes,  a stroll  on  its 
beach,  and  a pleasant  hour  on  its  fine  pier,  watching  the  small 
sailing  crafts  and  the  yachts  as  they  sailed  in  and  out  of  its 
small  artificial  harbour.  But  each  day  we  returned  to  our 
first  love,  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  here,  if  anywhere, 
were  to  be  found  that  rest  and  pleasure  combined,  so  needful 
for  the  tired  City  toiler.  The  tennis  player  may  bring  his 
racquet,  for  there  are  good  public  grounds  to  play  on,  and  in 
the  garden  of  the  hotel  there  is  a capital  bowling  green. 

Reflex. 
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A Romance  in  Twelve  Postcards. 


By  SHEILA. 

A rgument. 

Three  aspiring  young  men — Jack  Griselle,  artist,  Roy 
Farrar,  writer,  Frank  Langmead,  doctor— share  rooms 
together  in  town.  At  the  present  time,  Griselle  is  at  Lucerne, 
and  anxious  for  Farrar  to  join  him.  The  latter,  a “ man  of 
sentiment,”  has  conceived  a romantic  passion  for  a certain 
unknown  “ Miranda,”  on  account  of  her  delightful  articles  in 
the  Weekly  Mirror.  He  is  now  in  correspondence  with  her. 

I. 

From  Jack  Griselle , Pension  Schonfels,  Lucerne , to  Roy  Farrar , 
Ebury  Street , London. 

Don’t  waste  time  talking,  old  man,  but  pack  up  your 
traps  and  come.  Why  endure  the  deadly  cold  of  an  English 
August  ? You  can  correspond  just  as  well  from  here  with 
your  precious  M.  (I  bet  you  she’s  a man  1 ) There’s  a lot  of 
fun  to  be  got  out  of  this  place ; over  a hundred  here,  and  the 
average  is  eight  women  to  one  man.  Lots  of  pretty  girls  ; 
dancing  most  nights,  and  high  jinks  generally.  You  could 
pick  up  enough  queer  stories  here  to  fill  a book  and  cause  its 
suppression  afterwards.  Drop  me  a line  soon. 

Yours,  J.  G. 

II. 

From  Roy  Farrar,  London,  to  Jack  Griselle,  Lucerne. 

Am  sending  you  the  latest  Weekly ; M.’s  article  simply 
perfect.  Only  a young,  ardent,  deeply  intellectual  feminine 
soul  could  have  conceived  it.  Go  to,  Jack,  thou  art  a 
heathen,  sitting  in  outer  darkness ! Have  had  two  brief 
letters  from  Her;  hope  she  maybe  induced  to  see  me,  so 
can't  possibly  leave  town.  Glad  you  are  having  a good 
time,  old  fellow.  Frank  and  I are  but  dull  dogs  without  you. 

Faithfully,  R.  F. 

III. 

From  Frank  Langmead,  London,  to  Jack  Griselle,  Lucerne. 

Shall  get  that  lunatic  Roy  off  to  you  if  possible.  Now  that 
miserable  Miranda  has  taken  to  answering  his  letters,  he  is  in- 
supportable. Writes  sonnets  to  her  eyebrows  half  the  day, 
and  declines  broiled  bacon  at  breakfast.  I hate  a man  in 
love  ! Two  splendid  operations  at  George’s  yesterday  ; both 
died  however.  Can’t  you  put  on  the  screw  with  regard  to 
R.  ? He  needs  a change,  and  so  do  I — from  him. 

Yours,  F.  L. 

IV. 

Miss  Jessie  Seton,  Pension  Schonfels,  Lucerne,  to  her  sister  Dorothy, 
Russell  Square,  London. 

Hurrah ! Of  course  we’ll  meet  you  at  the  station 
Wednesday,  you  dear  old  thing  ! Mother  says  bring  lots  of 
tea  ; put  it  in  the  middle  of  your  box  and  they  won’t  find  it  at 
the  Douane.  Shoals  of  people  here,  and  they  make  such  a 
fuss  over  mother;  especially  one  very  jolly  man,  an  artist,  who 
is  great  fun.  We  have  tea  parties  out  under  the  trees,  and 
I put  my  hair  up  now.  You  won’t  know  me  ! Much  love 
fr°m  Jessie. 

V. 

Jack  Griselle,  Lucerne,  to  Roy  Farrar,  London. 

Your  “ Miranda  ” is  here,  staying  in  this  very  house.  No 
humbug.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  old  chappie  ? 

VI. 

Roy  Farrar,  London,  to  Jack  Griselle,  Lucerne. 

I say  that  you  are  a donkey  ! Why  didn’t  you  send  full 
particulars,  not  a miserable  postcard  ? I start  to  morrow,  via 
Dover  and  Calais ; shall  reach  Lucerne  9 a.m.  Wednesday. 
Get  me  a "room,  if  you  can. 

Yours,  R.  F. 


VII. 


Miss  Dorothy  Seton,  X — Station,  to  Miss  Nina  Gordon,  London. 

Twenty  minutes  before  the  train  goes  on  ; we  are  all  in 
the  waiting-room  (it  is  the  refreshment-room  too!)  either 
drinking  beer  or  scribbling  postcards.  I was  not  ill  a bit 
crossing  ; one  lady  was,  a Frenchwoman,  of  course.  So  good 
of  you  to  see  me  off  at  Vic.  You  remember  that  handsome 
young  man  in  the  deerstalker  who  was  in  my  compartment  ? 
He  has  been  awfully  kind  and  jolly  ; and  he  is  going  right 
through  to  Lucerne,  too,  to  join  a friend.  He  is  also  writing 
postcards.  Take  care  of  yourself,  darling ; and  much  love 
from 


VIII. 


Dorothy. 


Roy  Farrar,  X — Station,  to  Frank  Langmead,  London. 

We  had  a very  good  passage,  and  go  on  in  a few  minutes. 
I have  been  playing  squire  of  dames  to  a charming  girl,  also 
on  her  way  to  Lucerne.  Such  eyes,  and  hair  like  spun  gold ; 
Jack  would  give  something  to  paint  her,  I know.  Don’t  kill 
any  of  your  patients  in  desperation  at  the  absence  of  your 
friends. 


IX. 


Yours,  Roy. 


Jack  Griselle,  Lucerne,  to  Frank  Langmead,  London. 

I suppose  you  have  had  a raving  letter  from  Roy,  cussing 
me  by  all  his  gods.  He  calls  me  a deceitful  wretch;  but  is  it 
my  fault  that  “Miranda”  is  fat,  fail,  and  forty,  and  very  much 
married  into  the  bargain  ? She  is  a remarkably  fine  woman, 
and  I am  in  love  with  her  myself.  It  seems  Master  Roy  and 
her  eldest  daughter  travelled  here  together  ; they  have  a good 
deal  to  say  to  each  other.  Hope  you  are  getting  on  A 1, 
old  fellow. 

Jack. 

X. 

Miss  Dorothy  Seton,  Lucerne,  to  Miss  Nina  Gordon,  London. 

Have  only  a second,  but  must  tell  you  something,  dear. 
Such  a scrape!  That  Roy  Farrar  is  here;  he  turned  out  to 
be  the  very  man  I travelled  with.  I am  on  thorns  for  fear  he 
should  talk  to  mother  about  those  letters  he  wrote  to  “ Miranda,” 
and  then  it  would  come  out  who  answered  them.  We  only 
did  it  for  fun  ; but  men  hate  being  made  fools  of,  and  he  is  so 
awfully  nice.  What  shall  I do  ? Tell  him,  or  her,  or  what  ? 
Answer  by  return. 

Your  distracted,  D.  S. 

P.S. — I shall  post  this  myself. 

XI. 

Miss  Nina  Gordon , London,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Seton,  Lucerne. 

Should  tell  both.  Put  the  blame  on  to  me ; the  absent 
bear  all  the  wrong,  you  know.  Mind  what  you  are  about, 
dear  ; I scent  mischief  of  another  kind  in  the  air. 

Do  write  me  a respectable  letter  next  time  ; not  these  ever- 
lasting and  horrid  postcards. 

Love  from  Nina. 

XII. 

Jack  Griselle,  Lucerne,  to  Frank  Langmead,  London. 

Get  thee  a wedding  garment  lad,  and  order  the  minstrels. 
It’s  all  over  with  our  poor  friend,  but  she’s  a beauty  and  no 
mistake,  and  “ Miranda  ” will  make  a duck  of  a mother-in-law. 
The  affair  has  caused  quite  a sensation  in  the  world  of  this 
Pension,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the  question  was  popped  at 
the  top  of  Pilatus  in  a dense  fog.  The  latest  is  that  we  all 
proceed  home  as  a happy  family  party  ; but  I will  write 
again.  Yours  ever, 

Jack  G . 

P.S. — Weather  beastly. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  bettei 
than  Havannahs."  Vide  World,  Dec.  g,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps)  — 

BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1780 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

I. 

1 a.m.  at  the  “Morning  Mammoth”  Newspaper 

Office. 

Wild  horses  shall  not  drag  from  me  the  secret  of  the  where* 
abouts  of  the  office  of  the  Morning  Mammoth  newspaper.  It 
may  be  in  Fleet  Street ; possibly  it  is  in  Whitefriars ; perad- 
venture  it  has  its  habitat  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand  ; as 
likely  as  not,  its  offices  may  be  in  Shoe  Lane  ; nor  will  I 
undertake  to  say  that  the  Morning  Mammoth  does  not  hang 
out  its  sign  somewhere  between  Ludgate  Hill  and  Puddle 
Dock.  At  all  events,  it  is  a wonderful  newspaper,  it  has  not 
the  largest  circulation  in  the  world  but  the  largest  in  the  two 
worlds,  with  the-  planet  Mars  thrown  in  a special  edition — 
printed  in  redink  on  touch  paper — being  published  every  morn- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fiery  star. 

Oddly  enough,  there  are  at  least  half  a dozen  daily  competitors 
of  the  Morning  Mammoth  which  all  claim,  and  justly  claim,  an 
astoundingly  large  circulation.  The  Daily  Megatherium  sells, 
we  all  know,  by  millions.  The  circulation  of  the  Morning 
Plesiothaurus,  is  phenomenally  gigantic,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Panaotherium , the  Daily  Anoplotherium  and  the  Morn- 
ing Mastodon.  Other  lights  among  these  tremendous  diurnals 
are  the  Iguanadon  and  the  Morning  Dipsopoios,  which  last  old 
established  and  estimable  journal  is  the  organ  of  the  licensed 
victuallers ; and,  if  we  are  to  believe  journalistic  tradition,  it 
once  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  its  office  a placard  bearing 
the  inscription,  “ Terrible  Revelations  at  Bow  Street  Police 
Station  : Fearful  Increase  of  the  Horrible  Crime  of  Pot 
Stealing.” 

As  for  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors  of  these  mighty  news- 
papers and  the  social  position  which  they  occupy,  words  fail 
me  to  give  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
former  and  the  grandeur  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  boast  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Paris  National , after  the  Revolution 
of  J uly  1 830,  that  nearly  all  their  chief  contributors  had  become 
either  Ministers  of  State  or  Ambassadors  to  Foreign  Courts ; 
and  there  were  certainly  a goodly  number  of  journalists  in 
the  Provisional  Government  of  February  1848.  But  the  dis- 
tinction gained  by  journalists  in  the  days  of  Thiers  and 
Guizot,  Armand  Carrel,  Armand  Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Emile  de  Girardin,  were  as  naught  compared  with  the 
honours  which  have  been  showered  by  a gracious  Sovereign 
on  the  proprietors  of  the  great  London  dailies. 

I am  not  quite  certain  whether  the  chief  owner  of  the 
Morning  Mammoth  is  an  earl  or  a viscount,  but  I am  well 
assured  that  he  is  a peer  of  the  realm.  The  guiding  spirit  of 
the  Megatherium  is  only  a baronet,  and  a K.C.B.,  while  the 
conductor  of  the  Morning \ Dipsopoios  has  just  been  knighted 
tn  attendant  mieux  ; still,  seeing  that  among  the  members  of  the 
Managing  Committee  of  the  Dipsopoios  there  are  several 
brewers  and  distillers  who  have  deservedly  become  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  for  the 
genial  knight  who  presides  over  the  Bonifaces’  organ  to  be  able  to 
write  Bart,  after  his  name.  It  may  be  hinted  also,  that  although 
the  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  journals  at  which  I am 
glancing  have  not  yet  accepted  coronets,  several  of  the 
leading-article  writers  are  connected  with  the  aristocracy. 
One  has  no  less  than  three  M.P’s  in  its  employ,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  another  is  a count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and. 
yet  another  is  a Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Rawhead,  a dignity  conferred  upon  him  by  the  late  Hokey- 
pokey  Wankifum.  the  lamented  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Island*. 


It  is  one  in  the  morning,  and  things  are  in  the  fullest  of 
full  swings  and  at  the  fullest  of  full  blast  at  the  offices  of  the 
Morning  Mammoth.  I will  assume  for  the  nonce,  that  you 
yourself  are  a journalist — you  may  be  one  in  truth  some  of 
these  days ; we  never  know  to  what  we  may  come,  as  the 
gentleman  remarked  on  his  way  to  Tyburn — and  that  you 
have  business  to  transact  at  the  office  of  the  newspaper,  the 
proprietors  of  which  pay  you  a salary,  ranging  between 
eleven  and  fifty  guineas  a week,  exclusive  of  an  annual  holiday 
of  seven  weeks,  a superb  turkey  and  a pound  of  Lipton’s  tea 
at  Christmas,  and  a neat  present  of  jewellery  every  year  on 
your  wife’s  birthday.  Now  what  kind  of  journalist  shall  I 
elect  that  you  shall  be  throughout  three  or  four  columns  of 
printed  matter  ? 

“ Sir,”  wrote  to  me  recently  a young  gentleman  who  told 
me  that  he  had  determined  to  become  a gentleman  of  the 
press,  “ what  particular  line  in  the  newspaper  vocation  would 
you  advise  me  to  take  up  ; or  shall  I start  as  an  all-round  jour- 
nalist ? ” I told  him,  in  reply,  that  so  far  as  taking  up  a 
special  line  in  the  newspaper  craft  was  concerned,  he  might 
try  to  write  the  daily  Auction  Summary,  or  essay  to  put  a 
little  fun  into  the  Police  Reports  and  Coroner’s  inquests,  or 
exercise  his  hand  at  brief  paragraphs  describing  an  outbreak 
of  measles  in  the  Second  Life  Guards,  or  the  rumoured  appa- 
rition of  a ghost  in  Little  Turnstile,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields; 
to  say  nothing  of  giving  up  three-parts  of  his  life  to  learning 
shorthand;  while,  if  his  ambition  extended  to  becoming  an  all- 
round contributor  tothe  columns  of  a great  daily  paper,  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  turn  his  attention  forthwith  to 
the  acquisition  of  at  least  nine  languages,  ancient  and 
modern ; travel  repeatedly  all  over  the  world ; consort  with 
all  classes  of  the  community  from  dukes  to  dustmen,  and 
from  bishops  to  burglars  ; thoroughly  ground  himself  in  land 
surveying,  modelling  in  clay,  the  history  of  the  British 
drama,  political  economy,  Chinese  metaphysics,  Ruffs  Guide 
to  the  Turf,  Theosophy,  domestic  hygiene  and  massage,  and 
then  see  what  came  of  it.  Altogether,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
best  if  I resolve  to  make  my  imaginary  visitor  to  the  Morning 
Mammoth  office  an  all-round  journalist. 

Your  able  editor  sent  you  this  evening  to  the  Royal  Brocoli 
Theatre,  Strand,  to  witness  the  first  performance  of  Sir  Amati 
Stradavarius’s  new  light  opera  of  “ Robin  Hood  Up  To  Date; 
or,  Maid  Marian  and  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham.”  Of  course 
the  opera,  the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by  that  delightful 
playwright,  Mr.  Woodhouse  Spoon,  C.B.,  was  a brilliant, 
amazing,  and  unprecedented  success.  You  wrote  all  that 
down,  you  remember,  in  the  afternoon  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  Broad  Grins  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  where 
you  had  been  lunching ; Woodhouse  Spoon,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Broad  Grins,  having  presented  you  with  an 
advance  copy  of  his  sparkling  libretto.  After  that,  you 
glanced  over  a few  pages  of  Sir  George  Grove’s  “Dictionary 
of  Music.”  It  is  always  as  well  to  rub  up  now  and  again 
one’s  acquaintance  with  musical  terms.  So  you  found  your- 
self well  primed  for  the  performance  of  your  critical  task 
when  you  esconced  yourself  in  your  snug  stall  at  the  Brocoli 
when  the  first  act  of  “ Robin  Hood  ” was  about  half  over. 
An  enchanting  opera,  truly ; never  was  Sir  Amati  in  better 
vein ; the  music,  on  the  whole,  you  considered  as  melodious 
as  Mozart,  and  as  learned  as  Wagner’s.  As  for  Woodhouse 
Spoon’s  dialogue  and  patter  songs,  they  excelled  in  crisp, 
sparkling  wit  and  humour  all  that  the  distinguished  writer  had 
previously  achieved. 

The  opera  was  not  over  until  nearly  midnight,  and  then 
you  looked  in  at  the  Sweatbread  Club  to  have  a little  supper 
— say,  a cold  grouse  and  bread  sauce,  or  some  sausages  and 
mashed  potatoes,  and  a pint  of  very  dry  Ayala,  and  a quiet 
cup  of  coffee,  and  a mild  cigar  afterwards.  These  refresh- 
ments being  dispatched  you  thought  it  might  be  as  well  if 
you  finished  your  article.  To  be  sure,  there  was  not  much 
left  to  write,  and  your  able  editor  had  emphatically  told  you 
that  he  did  not  want  more  than  three-quarters  of  a column. 
However,  you  have  got  through  your  work  comfortably  by  a 
quarter  to  one.  You  emerge  Lorn  the  gorgeous  portals  of  the 
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Svveatbread  Club,  and  one  of  the  many-buttoned  pages 
obsequiously  opens  for  you  the  door  of  your  brougham- 
musical  critics  only  keep  broughams  and  pair,  dramatists  ride 
in  coaches  and  six,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  1 am  informed, 
always  buys  the  reversion  of  the  State  chariots  of  the  Sheriffs 
of  London. 

You  drive  down  to  the  office  of  the  Morning  Mammoth,  but 
where  that  office  is  situated,  I repeat,  that  unbroken  Australian 
buck  jumpers,  backed  by  a hydraulic  screw  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  steam  rams,  would  not  force  me  to  divulge.  You 
arrive  at  the  office  and  hand  in  your  copy  to  one  of  the  many 
commissionaires  in  full  uniform  in  waiting  at  the  lodge  of  the 
paper,  and  then  you  ascend  a grand  staircase  of  pure 
Pentelican  marble  with  gilt  bronze  railings  and  a river  of  rich 
Persian  carpet  running  down  the  middle,  and  so  repair  to  the 
room  specially  appointed  for  your  use.  It  more  resembles  a 
iboudoir  in  Belgravia  than  the  room  of  a working  journalist  in  a 
street  the  name  of  which  shall  never  be  mentioned  by  me. 
Admire  the  costly  furniture,  the  priceless  works  of  art  which 
embellish  the  mantlepiece,  and  the  framed  and  glazed  en- 
graved portraits,  after  eminent  R.A.’s,  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  especially  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  1 For  the 
Morning  Mammoth  is  an  all-roundjournal,  even  as  you  yourself  are 
an  all-round  journalist ; which  holds  the  candle  on  occasion  to 
all  kinds  of  politicians,  and  may  have  to  hold  one  some  day, 
perchance,  to  the  wicked  “ Labby. 

You  extend  your  sable-clad,  and  not  too-wearied,  limbs  on 
the  cushions  of  a luxurious  divan,  light  another  cigar,  and, 
perhaps,  if  you  feel  thirsty,  you  touch  an  electric  bell,  and  in- 
struct a powdered  footman  to  bring  you  a tumbler  of  Capillaire 
and  water,  or  a lemon  squash.  Then  you  patiently  wait  till 
the  proofs  of  your  article  on  “ Robin  Hood  ” are  ready. 

Grump,  the  art  critic  of  the  paper,  is  in  the  next  room  to 
you  ; he  has  been  to  the  private  view  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Middle-aged  Masters  at  . the  Royal  Academy. 
He  has  received  his  proofs  of  an  article,  two  columns  and  a 
half  long,  and  naturally  he  is  swearing.  The  British  army, 
so  Coporal  Trim  in  “Tristram  Shandy”  told  us  long  ago, 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders;  but  I cannot  help  fancying  that 
the  language  of  Marlborough’s  Grenadiers  and  Dragoons  was 
mild  in  comparison  with  the  habitual  parlance  of  Grump. 
Wolfe  Grump  is  his  name,  and  he  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
race  of  hard-swearing  journalists.  You  will  be  told  also  that 
Grump’s  room  is  not  by  any  means  a luxuriously  furnished  or 
artistically  decorated  apartment.  Indeed,  you  will  learn  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  rather  bare  and  squalid  in  appearance,  and 
that  Grump,  whose  tastes  are  very  simple,  prefers  to  sit  on  a 
rush-bottomed  chair  and  write  at  a deal  table,  and  that  when 
he  does  partake  of  any  nocturnal  refreshment,  his  supper  is 
usually  composed  of  three  pennyworth  of  fried  fish,  a penny 
loaf,  and  a pint  of  porter. 

The  object  of  his  objurgations  to-night  are  the  compositors, 
or  rather  the  printer’s  readers,  who  have  made,  as  you  hear  him 
hoarsely  growl,  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  article.  “Idiot!” 

“ Fool!  ” “ Blockhead  ! ” “ Dullard  ! ” “ Ignorant  Rascal ! ” 
“Dunce!”  “Pig!”  “Ass!”  “Beast!”  are  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  which  Wolfe  Grump  throws  around  him  as  he  fags 
through  a critique  in  which,  perhaps,  the  names  of  Rafaelle 
has  been  printed  Raphael,  or  in  which  Van  Dyck  has  been 
called  Van  Dyke,  or  Gerard  Douw,  Gerald  Dow.  A worthy 
man,  Grump,  although  they  say  his  guns  are  getting  a little  rusty. 
He  was  originally,  you  are  informed,  captain  of  a penny 
steamboat  on  the  Thames,  then  he  drove  an  omnibus,  subse- 
quently he  went  out  to  the  Australian  colonies  to  dig  for  gold, 
and  came  back  penniless,  with  the  rheumatism  and  a choice 
addition  to  his  stock  of  execrations  and  anathemas,  acquired 
while  seeking  for  nuggets  at  Ballaarat,  and  driving  a bullock 
dray  on  the  Darling  Downs.  Grump’s  early  training,  as  you 
will  see,  admirably  fits  him  for  his  calling  as  an  all-round 
journalist.  At  one  time  he  edited  the  “ Cobbler’s  Last,’’ 
that  well-known  organ  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  “ translating  ” 
trade.  He  was  also  at  different  periods  of  his  career  a Papal 
zouave,  au  undertaker's  roan,  a schoolmasters  an  insurance 


agent,  and  a lecturer  on  hypnotism.  Then  he  was  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Dipsopoios  in  the 
Behring  Straits,  and  was  war  correspondent  tor  the 
Megatherium  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870.  He  has  a 
fine  Roman  hand  at  describing  Naval  Reviews,  Ship  Launches 
and  the  laying  of  first  stones  by  royalty,  and  in  dashing  off 
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the  humours  of  a Prize  Fight  or  a Derby  Day.  There  are 
few  all-round  journalists  who  can  equal  Grump,  who  has  been 
also  frequently  thanked  by  his  able  editor  for  t e rama  10 
power  with  which  he  has  treated  such  miscellaneous  themes 
as  an  Exeter  Hall  May  Meeting,  a private  execution  in 
Newgate,  and  the  Enthronisation  of  the  Archbishop  of 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  you  will  be  warned 
that  Grump  is  quite  unable  to  do.  He  was  sent  to  report  a 
fashionable  wedding  once  and  made  a sad  hash  of  it.  He 
did  not  know  the  difference  in  fabrics  between  nun  s veiling 
and  poult  de  soie,  and  in  colours,  he  confounded  “ eau  de  ml 
with  “ apricot  ” ; and  at  last,  getting  desperate  he  wrote 
that  “ the  bride  wore  something  sleezy  on  her  head  like  a 
drawing-room  window  curtain,  and  that  the^bridesmai 
carried  bouquets  of  polyanthuses  and  sunflowers.  Wretched 
man  ! he  should  have  said  tea  roses  and  white  geraniums. 
The  appearance  of  this  article  caused  a sad  commotion  among 
the  lady  readers  of  the  Morning  Mammoth , and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  Wolfe  Grump  was  never  sent  to  write 

about  fashionable  weddings  again.  , , • 

But  hark  ! hush  ! even  as  Grump,  having  reached  the  end  ol 
his  proofs  has  ceased  to  use  strong  language,  and  is  presum- 
ably soothing  his  perturbed  soul  by  lighting  up  that  old  bnar- 
wood  pipe,  which  he  invariably  carries,  with  an  India  rubbe 
bagful  of  bird’s  eye  tobacco,  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
shabby  old  shooting  jacket,  you  hear  outside  your  door  the 
frou-frou  of  a lady’s  silk  dress.  Silence  ! be  discreet ! essay 
not  to  open  that  door.  If  you  did  you  might  catch  a glance 
of  a sylph- like  form  elegantly  robed,  flitting  up  the  staircase 
towards  the  sub-editor’s  room;  but  I,  who  for  the  moment  am 
Asmodeus,  and  am  opening  all  the  doors  of  the  Morning 

Mammoth  for  your  inspection,  even  ,asATth!  wI-S 

Le  Sage’s  novel  unroofed  the  houses  in  Madrid  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Spanish  student,  may  follow  the  lady  with  the  silken 
dress  into  the  sub-editor’s  room,  with  which  next  week  J. 
intend  that  you  shall  make  minute  acquaintance,  tor  the 
present,  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  the  lady  of 
the  frou-frou  is  none  other  than  that  bright  star  of  aristocratic 
society,  the  Honourable  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Viscount  Fitz-Teames  o 
Plushington,  County  Eider-Down,  that  well-known  but  chrom- 
cally  embarrassed  Irish  peer.  . ...  ,<  „ 

It  would  be  unpardonably  impertinent  to  inquire  into  the 
age  of  the  Hon.  Carolina,  but  there  will  be  no  harm  in  hint- 
ing that  on  the  last  occasion  of  Atlas,  in  the  World,  wishing 
her  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  the  charming  creature 
was  celebrating  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  her  thirtieth 
birthday.  To  her  graceful  and  polished  pen  the  world  (not 
Edmund’s)  owes  all  those  fascinating  descriptions  of  female 
dress,  not  only  at  weddings,  but  at  garden  parties,  Henley 
regattas,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  races  and  cricket 
matches,  for  which  the  Morning  Mammoth  is  so  justly 
celebrated.  The  Hon.  Miss  Skeggs  is  equally  at  home  on  the 
Ladies’  lawn  at  Goodwood,  and  in  the  Royal  enclosure  on  t e 
Cup  day  at  Ascot.  She  is  somewhat  of  a Protean  lady  jour- 
nalist. I fancy  that  if  I were  to  take  you  a little  later  to-night, 
or,  rather,  this  morning,  to  the  office  of  the  Megatherium,  you 
would  hear  the  frou-frou  of  a lady’s  dress  ; but  you  would  find 
that  the  Hon.  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Skeggs  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a stout  and  comely  lady,  say  Mrs.  Backbone,  who 
is  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  great  Court  dressmakers  and 
smart  milliners  in  London,  and  who,  in  addition  to  writing 
descriptions  of  the  dresses  worn  at  smart  functions,  runs  over 
to  Paris  now  and  again  to  see  the  newest  gowns  and  falla  . , 
and  indites  columns  thereon  in  the  journal  of  which  she  is  the 

pride  and  ornament.  GAS 
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SYNOPSIS. 

friendaH^Wfhaw=g„r.eCi0V,Sred  from  Lstat?  °-f  temPor>rT  Insanity,  finds  that  his  best 
coMeahheto.  frl  hi!  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 
Ects  frora  hl“'  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  it  would 
?PPear‘hat  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  him  to  suspect 

iscer^nytheWt™thUFnrrHed  bJ  J°hn  Gfegory'  wbo  Was  his  rival  in  love-  VVUh  a v“ew  to 
?eft  his  misted  a nhH  S favours  to  trace  Gregory's  late  servant  Andrews,  who  has 
left  his  master,  and  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Ford  has  a dream,  in  which  he 

Forf’s^th^r^ne4^6  Y1®6'17’  and  th,®  mystery  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
f,atluer  d°e1S  not  appear to  believe  that  Wayne  killed  himself.  Gregory  visiting 
trfes  to  H V=ly  ^ ^Bges}s  £at  they  should  “>  London.  In  town  ^rd  agaif 

L u in  ,d‘l°°J:eI  Andrews'  address,  and  fails.  Then  he  meets  Hester  Grey..-  's  and 
, ..  r.  ,w  ^ Ler»  hesitates  because  it  was  Gregory  who  introduced  nn-  ■ her 

to  H^te/and  i7acc7nLT^D\C  A'" t0  Pursueu  ‘be  Inquiry  and  in  the  meanwhile  prone 
t d‘  As  Tom  Carter  has  failed  to  obtain  tidings  of  Andrews,  Fc- 
nrn^ti  ^ * Devonshire,  and  he  writes  that  he  has  important  news.  Tom  Carter’s  news 
Andrewv'adrlrp^enS  jh#  saaPlclon  against  Gregory.  “ Mrs.  Boh  ” now  sends  George 
Andrews  address  and  Ford  despatches  Tom  Carter  in  search  of  him.  meanwhile,  Ford's 
J, ■-S‘“be'  ^mfesen?aeed  to  Gregory.  Then  he  receives  a letter  from  -o~  ™gthaii 
a cas' fsuicJde  after  all,  and  that  he  (Tom)  must  leave  Ford's  service  Liar  Ford 
his  liC  d n t0  Amberwe11  Ltmself,  and  there  discovers  how  Herbei.  _.„e  lost 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

How  it  Happened. 

“ Your  own  ! ” 

These  words  were  thundered  forth  from  the  farmer’s  lips 
like  the  report  of  a cannon.  Then  lowering  his  voice,  and 
speaking  as  coolly  as  before,  Mr.  Wargate  added,  “ You  killed 
-1®  Plan  y°urself>  y°ung  gentleman — there,  now  you  have  it.” 
There  are  crises  in  one’s  life  when  the  eyes,  long  blinded, 
are  suddenly  opened.  It  is  as  though  the  veil  were  snatched 
away  from  some  hidden  object,  as  though  the  light  were 
thrown  in  a moment  into  some  dark  vault. 

At  that  very  instant,  as  Daniel  Wargate  spoke  those  two 
words,  I saw  the  truth.  I looked  into  the  man’s  broad, 
honest  face,  and  knew  that  what  he  said  must  be  believed. 

But  I staggered  backward,  almost  felled  by  the  blow. 
God  ! was  it  possible  that  I had  killed  my  friend,  the  man  I 
loved  and  would  have  died  for  ? It  was  true — I could  not 
doubt  it— though  I never  knew  what  I had  done,  and  could 
not  now  imagine  how  it  came  about. 

And,  oh  ! in  that  instant  of  awful  revelation,  what  a change 
came  over  John  Gregory’s  aspect!  He  was  no  more  a 
monster  in  my  sight ; but  a man,  a kindly,  pitying  man,  who 
stood  before  me  with  downcast  eyes,  grave,  sad,  as  one 
who  stands  beside  a tomb. 

Mr.  Wargate  turned  and  reached  another  pipe  down  from 
the  rack  above  his  chimney  piece,  and  proceeded  calmly  to 
nil  and  light  and  smoke  it.  The  two  loutish  herdsmen  in  the 
corner  shifted  their  limbs  restlessly,  like  cattle  in  a stable, 
until  they  seemed  at  ease.  There  was  a deep  silence  in  the 
room,  and  then  the  farmer  spoke  again. 

“ Young  gentleman,”  said  he,  “ I’ll  just  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  how  it  happened.  Don’t  be  down-hearted ; you’re  not  to 
blame.  You  ve  used  words  that  were  hard  and  unjust,  but 
no  one  bears  you  malice  for  them — neither  me,  nor  my  men, 
nor  your  friend  here — for  he  is  a friend ; you  never  had  a 
better..  Well,  here  s the  whole  story.  One  night,  about  this 
hour,  in  August  two  years  or  so  ago,  me  and  those  lads, 
ura  an<^  Peter  Friend” — the  two  herdsmen  here 

shuffled  their  feet  and  touched  their  forelocks — “ were  just 
sitting  down  to  supper.  Presently,  in  the  quiet  o’  the  night, 
we  heard  a cry — the  cry  of  a man  in  dreadful  pain — and  not 
far  off.  1 What’s  that  ? ’ says  I,  starting  up,  and  then  there 
was  a shouting  in  another  voice,  a queer,  wild  jabbering, 
such  as  I never  heard  before.  In  a moment  these  men  and  I 
were  out  of  the  house  and  on  to  the  moor,  and  there  in  the 
light  of  the  moon  we  saw  a sight  that  made  our  blood  run 
cold.  Hard  by  the  foot  of  the  bridge  across  the  stream, 


there  was  a man  lying  on  his  face.  Blood  was  creeping  along 
the  ground  from  near  his  side,  and  gathering  in  a pool  in  a 
hollow  of  the  road.  Over  the  man  stood  another,  bare-headed, 
without  coat  or  waiscoat,  brandishing  a knife,  his  face  white, 
his  hair  disordered,  his  eyes  glaring.  It  was  he  who  was 
jabbering,  and  we  heard  him  cry  ‘ Aha  ! You  shall  not 
take  me — you  shall  not  chain  me — I have  killed  one,  and  so 
I will  serve  the  rest.  Come  on,  come  on  ! I am  ready  for 
you  all ! ’ And  after  that  he  spoke  a lot  of  nonsense  that  I 
can’t  remember.  That  man  was  yourself.” 

Myself!  How  could  that  be  ? Why,  was  I not  lying  ill 
at  Amberwell  ? And  yet  it  must  be  true. 

“ We  kept  together,”  continued  Mr.  Wargate,  “me  and  my 
men,  and  held  a council  what  to  do.  I,  for  one,  would  have 
gone  and  grappled  with  you,  madman  though  you  were.  But 
the  lads  here  held  me  back.  ‘ Don’t  touch  him,  master,’ 
says  they;  ‘see!  he’s  got  a knife,’  And  with  that  they  left 
my  side,  while  I had  my  eyes  upon  you,  and  they  crept  round 
and  round  about  the  trees.  Then,  making  a rush,  they  got 
behind  you,  and  seized  you  by  the  arms.  You  struggled ; 
but,  Lord  I what  could  a stripling  like  you  do — and  you  were 
not  so  stout  then  as  you  are  now — in  the  hands  of  lads  like 
fflose  ? So  they  held  you  fast,  and  made  you  drop  the  knife, 
anc  rhen  they  brought  you  forward,  raving  and  roaring  as 
you  naG  never  ceased  doing  all  along.  Just  at  that  moment 
we  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  up  the  hill,  and  in 
a minute  more,  two  men  came,  panting.  They  took  no  heed 
oi  us  or  yc  but  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  body  lay.  One 
of  the  mtj  stooped  and  knelt  beside  it,  and  turned  it  over, 
while  tne  other  stood  bending  down.  ‘ It’s  Mr.  Wayne,’ 
said  the  first ; ‘ he  is  dead.’  Then  they  faced  round  to 
where  we  stood  holding  you  fast  by  the  arms  and  about  the 
waist,  for  you  were  strong  in  your  madness,  slight  as  you 
were.  Those  men  were  Mr.  Gregory  there,  and  his  servant 
Andrews.” 

My  dream  ! My  dream  ! That  vision  which  I saw  at 
Fallington.  It  was  no  fancy;  but  a flash  of  unconscious 
memory.  Oh,  God ! This  tale  was  true  indeed  ! 

“Well,  Mr.  Gregory  came  up  to  us,  and  says  he,  ‘This 
poor  young  man  has  killed  his  best  and  dearest  friend  in  a 
fit  of  madness.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing ; he 
does  not  know  what  he  has  done.  Come,  quickly,  help  us  to 
take  him  back  to  Amberwell.  This  dreadful  disaster  must 
not  be  known.’  ‘ What  ! ’ says  I,  ‘ help  to  conceal 
a crime  ? ’ It  is  no  crime,’  says  Mr.  Gregory.  ‘ It  is  a fatal 
chance,  a terrible  misfortune.  If  anyone  is  guilty  it 
is  I who  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  prevent  this 
calamity.  We  left  these  two  young  men  alone  in  our  cottage 
and  he,  the  one  insane,  must  have  made  his  escape  in  our 
absence,  the  other  following  him,  and  under  the  delusion  that 
enemies  were  pursuing  him  he  must  have  turned  and  stabbed 
his  friend.’  ‘ That’s  all  very  well,’  says  I,  ‘ but  ivhat  are  we 
to  do  if  we  are  asked  questions  ? ’ ‘ You  must  be  silent,’  says 

Mr.  Gregory,  ‘ you  must  declare— if  need  be,  swear — that  you 
have  never  seen  this  young  man.  Leave  me  to  do  the  rest.’ 
Well,  I didn’t  care  to  swear  to  a lie,  and  it  took  all  Mr. 
Gregory  could  say  to  persuade  me.  Says  he,  ‘If  you  reveal 
the  truth,  this  young  man,  though  he  cannot  be  con- 
victed of  a crime,  will  be  shut  up  all  his  life 
as  a criminal  lunatic.  If  he  wakes  to  reason  for  a time  he 
will  be  driven  mad  again,  when  he  learns  what  he  has  done.’ 

‘ I can’t  help  that,’  says  I.  ‘I  cannot  tell  a lie.’  With  that 
Mr.  Gregory  talks  about  your  family.  ‘ Man,’  he  says, 

‘ this  boy,  for  he  is  little  more,  has  a mother  and  a sister, 
and  to  them  he  is  dearer  than  life  itself.  It  will  break  their 
hearts,  it  will  kill  them,  if  his  doom  should  be  confinement 
as  a madman  in  a gaol.  Consider  them,  and  pity  them,  and 
for  their  sake,  if  not  for  God’s  sake,  be  silent.’  Well  that  is 
how  Mr.  Gregory  got  over  me.  Lie  offered  me  money,  but  I 
wouldn’t  take  it  ; but  he  gave  some  to  the  lads,  who  are  poor 
and  wanted  it.  And  so  we  got  you  back  to  Amberwell ; back 
into  your  own  room  out  of  which  you  escaped,  and  no  one 
but  ourselves  the  wiser.  And  then  we  swore  to  the  facts  at 
the  inquest,  altering  them  a bit,  and  keeping  some  of  them 
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back,  as  Mr.  Gregory  told  us.  If  we  have  done  wrong  may 
God  forgive  us  ! ” 

How  terribly  clear  it  had  all  become  ! It  was  impossible 
to  listen  to  the  honest  farmer’s  simple  statement  and  dis- 
credit a single  word  of  it. 

Still  stunned  by  the  blow,  I had  not  yet  felt  its  agony  ; but 
I had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  thank  the  good  farmer 
and  his  men  for  their  kindness,  and  shake  their  hands. 

Then  Gregory  led  me  gently  from  the  farm  house,  and  took 
me  to  the  bank  by  the  river  side.  There  we  sat  side  by  side 
in  the  moonlight,  and,  amid  the  music  of  the  rushing  stream, 
a sound  I used  to  love  so  well,  I gave  -way  to  my  sorrow  in  a 
passion  of  tears. 

How  long  we  remained  seated  there  I do  not  know,  but 
Gregory  made  no  effort  to  check  my  grief  or  to  console  me. 
In  his  great  wisdom  he  saw  that  silence  was  best. 

But  presently  I became  more  calm,  and  then  I said, 

“ Gregory  dear — dear  friend.  How  I have  misjudged 
you ! ” 

“You  made  a mistake,  Ford,”  he  said  quietly.  “ But  it 
was  not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances.  Pray  say  no 
more  about  it.” 

“ But  I must  say  more,”  I exclaimed.  “ My  brain  can 
scarcely  grasp  the  heroism  of  your  conduct,  but,  great  Heaven ! 
what  you  must  have  sacrificed  for  my  sake  ! ” 

“ And  your  sister’s.” 

“Yes,  now  I understand  her  change  of  feeling  towards  you. 
But  tell  me — dear  Jack — for  so  I must  call  you — did  she,  did 
my  parents,  know  the  truth  ? ” 

“ They  knew  all.  Amy  never  for  a moment  believed  that 
Herbert  Wayne  had  taken  his  own  life.  Both  she  and  your 
parents  closely  questioned  me,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conceal 
from  them  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Besides,  I thought  it 
right  that  they  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  you  quiet,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  when  you 
should  have  recovered.” 

“ Then  this  was  the  source  of  that  conspiracy — that  loving 
conspiracy — to  hide  the  truth  from  me  ? ” 

“ It  was  so.” 

“But  oh,  Jack!  what  was  it  you  did  for  me — and  her? 
Plow  could  you  have  done  it  ? To  swear  to  an  untruth  even 
to  save  your  friend,  the  brother  of  the  girl  you  loved  ! How 
could  you  reconcile  such  an  act  to  your  conscience  ? ” 

“ By  tke  rules  of  that  peculiar  philosophy  of  mine — if  I may 
so  call  it — which  always  seemed  so  strange  and  so  repugnant 
to  yourself.  Whether  or  not  it  is  permissible  to  save  a friend 
from  something  worse  than  death — to  save  .him  from  the 
penal  consequences  of  an  entirely  innocent  act — by  telling, 
even  swearing  to,  a lie — well,  it  may  be  a question  of  ethics, 
that  casuists  may  dispute  and  some  may  meet  with  a negation, 
but  my  conscience  happens  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.” 

“ But  the  law  accounts  such  an  act  as  your’s  to  be  a crime.” 

“ Be  it  so  ; I took  my  chance.” 

“Jack,  I cannot  understand  you.  You  seem  hard  and  cold, 
yet  kindly  as  the  gentlest  woman  ; you  can  pervert  the  truth, 
and  yet  are  a miracle  of  fidelity.  You  are  a mystery  to  me.” 

“ You  will  perhaps  solve  me,  Oscar,  when  you  think  me 
out,”  said  Gregory,  with  one  of  his  grave  smiles. 

“Yes,”  I answered,  after  a long  pause,  “ and  there  are  many 
mysteries  in  this  strange  story  of  mine  which  now  are  clear 
to  me.  I think  I can  guess  why  you  parted  with  Andrews.” 

“ He  could  not  live  with  me  with  the  burthen  of  this 
secret  on  his  mind.  He  feared  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
disclose  it.” 

“ And  thus  you  lost  your  devoted,  faithful  servant,  again 
for  my  sake  and  Amy’s.” 

“Yes,  it  was  a great  loss  I confess,  but  it  could  not  be 

helped.” 

“ But  why  did  you  give  him  money  ? " 

“ Oh,  to  send  him  off  handsomely,  poor  fellow.” 

“ But  you  continued  to  supply  him  with  funds.” 

“ Yes,  to  satisfy  that  scoundrel  his  brother,  the  landlord  of 
the  ‘ Golden  Ring.’  He  blackmailed  me  himself,  and  so  got 
paid  on  both  sides.” 


“ But  what  was  his  claim  ? ” 

“ Don’t  you  see  ? You  went  to  him  for  news  of  George, 
and  he  threatened  to  give  you  his  address,  if  we  did  not  pay 
him.” 

“ And  you  gave  money  also  to  Mr.  Wargate's  men.  Oh  ! 
Jack  what  a load  of  debt  I owe  you  ! ” 

“ Not  in  money,  my  boy.  My  father,  who  is  rich,  you 
know,  gives  me  all  I want.  He  trusts  me,  and  asks  no  ques- 
tions. It  was  a mere  trifle,  not  worth  talking  about.” 

“Ah!”  I exclaimed,  after  some  reflection,  “ and  another 
strange  mystery  is  now  made  plain.  My  man,  Tom  Carter, 
found  George  Andrews,  and  must  have  learnt  the  truth,  and 
so  he  left  me.” 

“ I heard  of  it  myself  from  Andrews,”  observed  Gregory. 

“ But  ah ! dear  friend,”  I exclaimed,  “ there  is  one 
obligation,  and  the  greatest  for  which  I have  to  thank  you — 
though,  alas,  I must  lose  the  precious  fruit  of  your  goodness ! 
It  was  you  who  brought  me  among  the  Greythornes  ; it  was 
through  you  I came  to  know  my  Hester — her,  at  least,  who 
was  my  Hester.” 

“ I certainly  did  think  it  might  be  good  for  you  to  know 
such  a family,”  said  Gregory.  “ We  all  thought  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  you  was  to  fall  in  love,  and  we 
succeeded  in  our  plans — to  some  extent,  at  least.” 

“ You  acted  for  the  best,”  I said,  sadly.  “ But  who  would 
have  thought  that  my  love  for  Hester  was  destined  to  have 
such  an  end  ? ” i 

An  end  ? ” echoed  Gregory. 

“Yes.  That  is  all  over  now.  I have  lost  my  love,  for 
now  she  never  can  be  mine — never — never — in  this  world.” 

I buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  once  more  gave  way 
to  grief.  Gregory  was  again  silent,  making  no  remark  upon 
mydast  despairing  words. 

Presently  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

“ Come,”  he  said,  “ let  us  go  back  to  Amberwell  and-* 
home.” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Consolation. 

We  passed  the  night  at  the  Red  Bull,  and,  by  good  fortune, 
I slept  peacefully,  profoundly.  Exhaustion  had  succeeded 
excitement  and,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  my  brain  found 
repose.  But  for  that  blessed  night’s  sleep  perhaps  my  mind 
would  have  again  given  way,  for  my  sufferings  seemed  to  me 
more  grievous  than  I could  bear. 

So  I awoke  comparatively  late  and  feeling  refreshed  and 
calm,  if  not  comforted.  Jack  Gregory  had  gone  out  in  the 
town,  and  I afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  spread  abroad 
plausible  excuses  for  my  strange  visit.  He  explained  that  I 
wished  to  see  the  scene  of  jny  friend’s  suicide,  and  that  I was 
now  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 

And  he  quieted  Martha  Wilde,  who  had  been  so  scared  by 
my  appearance,  for  it  came  out  that  she,  and  she  alone,  had 
seen  me  fly  from  the  house  when  Herbert  followed  me — to  his 
death.  A pension,  to  be  withdrawn  if  ever  she  should  reveal 
her  secret,  was  to  secure  her  silence  for  life. 

Then  Jack  Gregory  led  me  to  Plerbert’s  grave  in  the  beauti- 
ful churchyard  of  Amberwell,  and  I left  flowers  with  my  tears 
on  the  place  where  he  rested. 

We  started  for  London  shortly  before  noon,  travelling  in  a 
compartment  without  other  passengers,  and  for  a time  ab- 
stained from  conversation.  But  as  Gregory  sat  opposite  to 
me,  reading  a periodical  which  he  had  purchased,  I furtively 
scanned  his  countenance,  and  improved  my  new  impression 
of  him.  How  wonderfully  do  circumstances  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  those  whom  we  once  disliked  and  now  esteem  1 
There  was  a time  when  I read  deceit  and  selfishness  in  every 
line  of  Gregory’s  countenance.  Now  I saw  nothing  in  it  but 
kindliness  and  wisdom.  He  seemed  to  me  even  better  look- 
ing than  I thought  him  before,  and  I ceased  to  wonder  that 
he  had  gained  my  sister’s  affection. 

I have  said  hard  things  of  him  in  the  course  of  this  narra- 
tion ; but  I had  pledged  myself  to  set  down  my  impressions 
exactly  as  they  were  formed  at  the  time,  and  if  l was  unjust 
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to  John  Gregory,  have  I not  cleared  his  character  ? Surely 
no  one  will  blame  me  too  severely  if  I have  done  him  wrong. 
Apart  from  the  terrible  suggestion  of  circumstances  as  I 
regarded  them  in  my  utter  ignorance  of  the  truth,  in  the  absence 
of  the  faintest  suspicion  of  my  own  share  in  this  woful  tragedy, 

I was  moved  to  defame  John  Gregory  by  the  influence  of  that 
unreasoning  prejudice  which  so  often  blinds  and  misleads 
persons  of  impetuous  temperament  like  myself. 

This  is  the  moral  of  my  story  and  let  my  readers  ponder  it. 
Let  them  glance  back  through  these  pages  and  they  will  see 
that  the  whole  source  of  my  lamentable  error  was  a pre- 
conceived view  of  a character  which  I did  not  understand. 
It  will  be  found  that  John  Gregory  was  not  guilty  of  a single 
wrongful  act,  beyond  the  perversion  of  truth,  committed  to 
save  me  from  an  awful  fate  and  my  family  from  life-long 
misery.  And  yet  every  act  of  his  was  coloured  to  my  sight 
by  the  distorted  medium  through  which  I regarded  it.  False 
impressions,  such  as  mine,  are  rarely  excited,  for  circumstances 
so  strange  as  those  I have  recorded,  but  under  other  condi- 
tions are  they  not  of  common  occurrence  ? 

After  a while  Gregory  laid  aside  his  paper  and  broke  the 
silence  which  we  had  so  long  preserved. 

“You  must  not,”  he  said,  “allow  yourself  to  dwell  upon 
this  sad  misfortune.” 

“ I was  not  thinking  of  it  for  the  moment,”  I replied,  “ I was 
thinking  of  you  and  all  your  noble  generosity.  But,  dear 
Jack,  do  not  call  me  ungrateful  if  I ask  why  this  terrible  truth 
was  not  revealed  to  me  before.  It  would  at  least,  have  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  you  a cruel  injustice.” 

“ It  was  impossible,  Oscar.  The  fears  of  your  family,  the 
doctor’s  orders,  kept  me  silent  for  a time.  I was  warned  that 
the  knowledge  of  such  a calamity  as  this  would  probably  turn 
your  brain  again.  What  I told  you  at  Fallington  was  all  that 
I thought  it  safe  to  tell  you  just  then.  But  at  last  the  period 
arrived  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  hide  the  truth  from  you, 
as  you  were  bent  on  discovering  it  for  yourself)  and  I re- 
solved to  break  the  news  to  you. 

“ When  was  that  ? ” 

“ When  your  father  proposed,  at  my  suggestion,  that  you 
should  make  a sea-voyage  in  my  company.  Had  you  accepted 
that  offer  I should  have  disclosed  the  secret  to  you,  while  we 
were  at  sea,  by  hints  and  suggestions  which  you  must  have 
understood  at  last.” 

“ And  I myself  frustrated  that  kind  plan  ! Yes,  I see  it 
was  my  own  fault  that  I was  kept  so  long  in  ignorance." 

“ I intended  again,"  continued  Gregory,  “ to  spare  you 
the  painful  scene  in  which  you  afterwards  took  part  at  the 
farm.  My  plan  was  to  meet  you  at  the  station  in  London,  and 
if  possible  prevent  your  journey.  If  this  had  failed  I would 
have  tried  to  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  you,  and  then, 
on  the  road,  I would  have  told  ydu  the  truth,  and  you  could 
have  verified  my  statement  yourself,  if  you  still  desired  to  do 
so,  on  the  spot.” 

Flow  clear  he  had  made  the  whole  case  ! There  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  explained.  Then,  again,  we  were  silent  and 
I became  plunged  once  more  in  sorrowful  thought.  But 
Gregory  would  not  allow  me  to  indulge  in  these  gloomy  re- 
flections. 

“ Come,  Oscar,"  he  said,  “arouse  yourself.  You  must  not 
give  way  to  despondency.  Remember,  you  have  nothing  to 
reproach  yourself  with,  and  you  must  not  distress  your  family 
by  yielding  to  futile  grief.  It  is  your  duty  to  banish  this 
disaster  from  your  mind  and  live  for  those  who  love  you. 

“ You  are  right,”  I replied  ; and  I said  no  more,  for  his  last 
words  reminded  me  of  the  sad,  but  inevitable  future  that  lay 


THE  NEWEST  ENGLISH. 


The  “ Lady  Journalist  ” has  lately  been  the  subject  both  of 
attack  and  defence,  but  no  one  has  taken  her  to  task  for  the 
liberties  she  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  English  language. 

It  is  not  that  her  grammar  is  particularly  defective  ; in  fact, 
if  it  were,  the  sub-editor  would  deserve  to  share  in  the  blame; 
but  it  is  her  words — her  pet  words — and  the  dreadful  little 
jargon  she  has  set  up  for  herself,  that  vex  and  offend  the 
critical  taste. 

Take  the  department  of  dress  first.  “Gowned”  is  an 
abomination  that  ought  to  be  od  the  black  list  of  words  in  every 
vocabulary,  and  “ tailor-&«i7f  ” is  senseless.  It  is  quite  as  in- 
appropriate an  adjective  to  apply  to  a dress  as  “ mason-sewn 
would  be  to  a cottage.  To  read  a description  of  a simple 
serge  or  homespun  garment,  prefaced  by  words  other  than 
“ smart  tailor-built,”  would  be  positively  refreshing. 

Another  most  tiresome  affection  is  to  apply  tfie  term 
“ frock  ” to  every  dress,  whether  it  be  the  handsome  garb  of  a 
princess,  a widow’s  crape,  or  a housemaid’s  cotton  gown.  If 
a man  is  writing  on  a dress  subject,  he  is  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed  for  not  knowing  the  stage  at  which  a frock  ends 
and  a dress  begins ; but  from  a woman  writing  avowedly  for 
women,  its  use  is  pretentious  and  unnatural.  Imagine  a 
couple  of  grown-up  women  meeting,  and  saying,  “ Vt  hat  a 
pretty  frock  you  are  wearing!”  Perhaps  their  latest  dis- 
covery, and  “ the  coming  word,”  weak  altogether  as  it  is,  is 
“ fluffy,”  used  wherever  there  is  anything  of  the  nature  of  soft 
draperies,  chiffon,  or  feathers  about  the  costume. 

When  one  comes  to  the  “ Home  Decoration  ” pages  of  a 
ladies’  Journal,  there  is  a super-refinement  in  their  par- 
ticular  slang  that  is  really  funny.  The  antimacassar  and  the 
counterpane  never  exist  in  a modern  house,  for  they  ha\  e 
been  quite  superseded  by  the  “chair  back  and  the  “ bed- 
spread.” Certain  wall  papers  are  said  to  be  “ sympathetic, 

others  are  “ cold,”  and  some  are  “ cheery.”  Yet,  withal,  the 
buying  democracy  must  not  be  offended,  and  the  old  exclusive 
ring  that  the  mention  of  the  word  “ boudoir  possessed 
must  be  softened  into  “ snuggery.”  A parlour  does  not  exist; 
and  the  best  bedroom,  that  the  housekeeper  of  the  past 
generation  set  such  store  by,  has  come  in  the  veriest  little 
suburban  villa  to  be  designated  the  “ guest  chamber. 

Nor  has  the  cookery  column  quite  escaped  this  form  of 
affected  diction.  The  homely  old  English  “ stuffing  . is  now 
quite  a vulgarism,  and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated  in  up- 
to-date  ” newspapers.  In  the  instructions  for,  say,  roasting  a 
goose,  the  learner  is  bidden  to  “ prepare  a 1 farce’  of  sage  and 
onions  ” ; or  one  reads  of  veal  with  “farcing"  of  thyme  and 
parsley.  The  word,  it  is  true,  is  an  old  English  one,  and  will 
be  found,  with  illustrative  quotations,  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary, 
jtg  revival  savours  too  much  of  mere  artificial  mannerism 
to  be  welcome. 

The  exigencies  of  the  journalism  of  to-day  demand  women 
writers ; and  some  there  are,  fortunately,  who  steer  clear  of 
these  small  follies.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evils 
of  mutual  imitation  are  bringing  about  a tongue  that  the 
irreverent  define  already  as  “ Lady  Journalese.”  Slang  as 
we  understand  it  of  the  cockney,  has  lately  been  defended  as 
an  effort  to  impart  colour,  strength,  and  picturesqueness  to 
every-day  talk.  It  is  in  these  qualities  precisely  that  the 
argot  of  the  « ladies’  letter  ” is  deficient,  for  it  is  merely  fimck- 
ing  instead  of  being  racily  natural. 

M.  F.  Billington. 


before  me. 

“ Live  for  those  who  love  you  ! ” Yes,  but  for  whom  ? There 
was  but  one  being  in  the  world  now  to  whom  I could  devote 
my  life — my  mother  ; she  who  had  suffered  for  me,  oh,  how 
cruelly  ! for  my  sister  and  I must  part.  She  had  her  own 
lover  now — the  best  and  truest  upon  earth — and  he  would  soon 
become  her  husband.  But  there  could  be  no  such  love  as 
this  for  me.  Only  the  memory  of  a love  that  was  lost. 

(To  b(  iomhid  our  ntxt.) 


P.S.  —Most  blithely  do  we  deliver  our  esteemed  contributor 
to  the  vengeance  of  her  sister  journalists,  and  our  feeling  of 
gladsomeness  at  the  coming  onslaughts  which  will  be  maae 
upon  her  is  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  she  is  perfectly 
well  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  Charge,  lady  journalists ! 
Charge!  On  Billington!  On!  And  the  last  words,  not  of 
Marmion,  but  of  Self  and  PARTNER,  shall  be,  “ Brm  / 
Brwissintf  I ail  rQ\jn4*” 
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THE  NEW  AUSTRALIA. 


Between  the  new  Australia  and  the  old  there  is  a wide 
and  palpable  division.  The  old,  with  its  feverish,  restless 
eold-eetting,  its  roughness  and  privations,  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. Then  the  rich  and  beautiful  island  continent  was 
untilled  and  unutilised,  and  the  cities  were  thronged  with 
rapacious  multitudes,  each  eager  for  the  other  s substance.  The 
blame  for  much  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  unnecessary 
harshness  and  uncouthness  of  our  bush  life.  For  its  abroga. 
tion  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  real  Golden  Age  we  may  look 
chiefly  to  the  immense  improvements  which  must  inevitably 
follow  a general  introduction  of  irrigation.  Only  put  the  water 
on  the  land  and  you  may  take  gold  out  of  it.  Just  when 
Australian  Federation  was  in  the  air,  and  had  driven 
another  peg  in,  that  inimitable  cartoonist,  John  Tenniel, 
delighted  his  Australian  admirers  by  a drawing  in  Punch 
of  five  leonine  cubs  in  a boat,  representing  Victoria  (stroke) 
New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
South  Australia.  As  the  boat  dashed  past  under  the 
guidance  of  a kangaroo  cox,  the  British  lion  on  the 
bank,  proudly  gazing  at  the  promising  lot,  cheerily  shouted, 

“ That’s  right ; swing  together,  boys  1 ” and  thus  again  the 
cartoonist,  as  he  has  often  done  before,  touched  the  kernel 
of  a great  truth.  The  Colonies  row  together  in  refer- 
ence to  every  question  that  materially  affects  the  interests  of 
Greater  Britain  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Healthy  emula- 
tion there  is,  of  course,  and  Victoria,  at  least,  holds  her  own. 

In  the  matter  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land  it  may  even 
be  said  that  she  leads  by  a good  length.  ■ 

Area  counts  for  little  in  estimating  the  importance  of  a 
state.  England  was  but  a little  angle  of  land  in  the  North 
Sea  when  it  dominated  European  politics,  both  as  a monarchy 
and  a commonwealth.  Victoria,  the  premier  irrigation 
colony  of  the  Australian  group,  is  a little  corner  down  on  the 
south-east  coast,  a mite  in  size,  but  capable  from  its  natural 
resources  of  almost  indefinite  development.  It  has  a popula- 
tion  equal  to  that  which  is  settled  on  the  vast  expanse  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  it  can  be  doubled  and  quadrupled  by 
turning  the  land  to  its  true  and  proper  account.  Marvellous 
has  been  the  growth  already  in  some  directions.  Five  or  six 
years  ago,  a certain  great  sheep  run  that  had  carried  80,000 
sheep  became  exhausted  through  overstocking  and  barely 
supported  a dozen  souls  the  year  round.  Two  men  from 
over  sea  suddenly  appeared  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  acquire 
250,000  acres  of  this  apparently  useless  “ mallec  land. 
What  would  they  do  with  it  ? They  would  dig,  plant,  and 
water  it ; they  would  settle  on  it  a population ; they  would 
transform  it  from  a wilderness  to  a garden;  they  would  found 
a city,  build  a college,  establish  thousands  of  happy  homes, 
and  trust  to  their  own  genius  to  make  for  themselves  profit, 
after  paying  to  the  Government  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  land  would  have  brought  that  year  under  the  auctioneer  s 

hammer.  r , . 

They  were  laughed  at,  and  they  were  suspected  of  bein^ 
land  sharks;  but  they  cared  not.  They  had  purchased 
wisdom  by  experience,  and  had  a better  knowledge  of  the 
proper  use  and  value  of  that  “ mallec  ” land  than  all  the  popu- 
lation of  Australia.  They  saw  sterility  on  either  bank ; they 
knew  that  simple,  intelligent  human  effort  would  result  in 
marvellous  fructification  and  increase.  And  now  on  that 
despised  land,  down  in  a corner  of  Victoria,  between  4,000 
and  5,000  people  are  settled.  A College  of  Agriculture  is 
being  built,  endowed  with  property  worth  nearly  half  a 
million.  Handsome  houses  and  streets  worthy  of  a great 
city  are  there,  and  vineyards  and  flourishing  orchards  lie 
around  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Well  may  we  exclaim 
with  Bret  Harte  : — 

**  Do  we  dream  ? Do  we  doubt  ? 

Or  is  it  visions  about  ? " 

No  it  is  not  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision  ; it  is  a substantial 
reality— the  result  of  a scheme  for  artificially  watering  the 
land,  which  has  added  a new  province  to  the  colony,  planting 


men  and  women  where  rabbits  and  scrub  only  grew.  And 

now  the  country  is  studded  with  other  irrigation  settlements. 
The  Government  has  secured  to  the  settlers  perpetual  water 
rights,  and  the  young  communities  are  developing,  by  leaps 
and  bounds  into  prosperity  and  contentment.  The  one  word, 
Irrigation,  explains  the  secret  of  it  all.  Give  the  thirsty  land 
water  to  drink,  and  give  it  in  due  season,  and  the  barren 
places  will  teem  with  fertility.  A.  R.  E.  B. 


THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  OF  UTAH. 

There  are  several  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  this  vast 
inland  sea,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  arrived  at.  With- 
out doubt,  it  at  one  time  covered  a much  larger  area  than  it 
does  now.  A watermark  is  plainly  visible  on  the  mountain 
sides  all  around  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  whole  of  the  valley  formed  part  of  the  Lake,  which, 
by-the-bye,  is  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Two  rivers  empty  their  waters  into  the  Lake,  but  no  outlet 
has  ever  been  discovered.  The  salt  refineries  that  have 
sprung  up  on  its  shores  export  millions  of  tons  annually.  It 
is,  however,  the  bathing  which  has  the  chief  attraction  for  the 
general  public.  The  principal  bathing  resort  is  called 
“ Garfield  Beach.”  and  is  managed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  It  is  situate  eighteen  miles  from  the 
City  trains  running  out  every  hour  of  the  day  during  the 
bathing  season.  There  are  about  300  dressing-rooms,  fitted 
with  fresh  water  shower  baths  (supplied  by  an  artesian  well 
sunk  in  the  Lake)  and  incandescent  lights,  as  there  are  many 
people  whose  favourite  hour  of  bathing  is  after  sundown. 

A knowledge  of  swimming  is  totally  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  sink,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a dozen 
bathers  floating  one  behind  the  other,  linked  together  by 
placing  the  toes  under  the  armpits,  and  thus  forming  a chain. 
By  keeping  a regular  stroke  with  the  arms  great  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  water  this  way. 

The  ever  increasing  amount  of  traffic  shows  that  the  Laxe 
is  gaining  in  popularity  as  a bathing  resort,  and  attracts  a 
great  number  of  tourists.  This  has  already  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a company  with  a large  capital  to  build  an  establish- 
ment to  compete  with  the  famous  “Garfield  Beach.  The 
railroad  is  already  constructed  and  work  is  being  pushed 
ahead  on  a pavilion  and  hotel.  It  is  proposed  to  cover  the 
distance  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  City,  which  alone  will  be 
a great  improvement,  and  a healthy  competition  will  cause 
that  gigantic  monopoly,  TheUnion  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
to  give  the  public  better  accommodation,  that  already  supplied 
leaving  much  to  be  desired. 

The  future  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  not  a matter  for  much 
speculation,  as  without  a doubt  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
its  shores  will  be  dotted  with  summer  cottages,  and  it  will  be 
recognized  the  world  over  as  the  Mecca  for  the  victims  of 
pulmonary  and  kindred  complaints. 

The  writer  of  this  article  left  London  two  years  ago  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  caused  by  lung  trouble,  but  is  now  en- 
joying perfect  health.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  wonder- 
ful Utah  climate  and  Salt  Lake  bathing,  which  as  yet  are 
comparatively  unknown. 

J.  11.  L. 

p.S.— G.  A.  S.  can  endorse  every  word  that  “J.  II.C.” 
writes'.  The  situation  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  as 
picturesque  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  Switzerland,  in  t e 
Tyrol,  or  in  the  Hot  Lakes  district  of  New  Zealand.  Salt 
Lake  City  is  a garden  one,  like  Batavia.  The  houses  have 
gardens  back  and  front,  and,  thanks  to  a careful  system  of 
irrigation,  the  citizens  are  able  to  grow  cauliflowers  as  big  as 
band-boxes,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruit  of  corresponding 
dimensions.  “ J.  H.  C.”  has  wisely  said  nothing  about  the 
Mormons,  nor  will  “ G.  A.  S.  ” say  anything  more  about 
them  than  that  the  Mormon  women  are  extremely  plain,  and 
the  Mormon  children  very  sturdy,  rosy,  and  healthy-looking. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


* 

* * 


Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 


{At  Lady  Velvet's.) 

Lady  Velvel  : I am  exercised  in  my  mind  whether  to 
have  my  new  evening  gowns  made  with  sleeves  or  without, 
borne  of  the  smartest  milliners  are  making  that  horrid  strap 
agarn,  with  just  a long  draping  caught  by  a spangled  or 
jewelled  band.  I cannot  say  I like  this  style;  I think  the 
big  puff  far  more  becoming.  Not  one  woman  in  fifty  looks 
well  with  every  inch  of  her  arms  exposed.  Then,  again,  the 
gowns  are  to  be  cut  very  low,  I hear,  both  back  and  front, 
with  a broad  band,  or  stomacher,  of  tinsel,  or  a big  Empire 
sash;  so  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  very  little  bodice  appears 
at  all  1 Those  who  go  in  for  this  style  will  strike  one  as 
looking  all  skirt,  sash,  and— flesh  ! 

Mrs.  Armful:  There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  we  women 
are  much  too  fond  of  indulging  in  the  last  new  craze  in  dress. 
So.  very  few  pause  to  consider  whether  the  “ very  latest  ” is 
quite  suitable  for  our  own  individual  style.  We  are  so 
anxious  to  be  up-to-date  and  well  abreast  of  our  friends  in 
the  newest  “ fad  that  we  often  end  by  making  veritable 
guys  of  ourselves,  by  our  too  evident  anxiety  to  be  in  the 
deceptive  swim  of  fashion.  Why  cannot  we  be  content  to 
wear  what  suits  us  best,  and  dress  according  to  our  means  ? We 
cannot  all  be  the  lucky  possessors  of  unlimited  pin-money, 
and  it  seems,  to  me  that  many  women  of  the  present  day 
spend  their  lives  in  weary,  miserable  efforts  to  cope  with 
their  richer  sisters..  It  all  ends  in  bitterness,  disappointment, 
and  often  in  downright  unhappiness.  It  is  positively  painful 
to  witness  the  wretched  struggles  of  some  of  the  poor  slaves 
to  the  Temple  of  Fashion.  Year  by  year  their  burden  of 
debt  becomes  heavier,  and  their  efforts  to  keep  within  the 
charmed  portal  of  this  alluring  Temple  more  and  more 
exhausting,  till  at  last  they  are  perforce  obliged  to  leave  it  for 
ever,  often  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  stern  necessity  for  the 
remainder  of  their  useless  lives.  The  struggle  has  been  too 
great,  and  has,  after  all,  only  ended  in  nothing  better  than  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  or  worse  ! 

Miss  Tabinet:  And  the  moral  of  this  oration  is? 

Mrs.  Armful  : Live  within  your  means  if  you  wish  for 
contentment,  happiness,  and  peace  of  mind ! 

. Lady  Velvel  :.  Well,  I agree  with  you  to  a certain  extent, 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  I am  fortunately  able  to  indulge  my 
fancy  for  a few  new  gowns,  I think  I may  be  allowed  to  give 
them  a little  thought  without  being  accused  of  paying  too 
much  adulation  to  the  Goddess  of  Fashion.  What  do  you 
think  of  a tea-gown  made  entirely  of  accordion-pleated  white 
china  silk,  with  yoke  of  green  velvet,  embroidered  with  purple 
pansies  and  green  leaves,  the  sleeves  full,  with  deep  broad 
cuflk  to  match  the  yoke ; a sash  of  green  velvet  fastened  under 
each  arm  at  the  waist,  and  drawn  up  back  and  front  to  meet  the 
yoke,  caught  m front  with  a lovely  paste  buckle  that  I have 
had  by  me  for  years,  and  tied  in  a smart  natty  bow  at  the 
back  ? I can  assure  you  this  is  a dream  of  loveliness,  and, 
o course,  only  to  be  donned  on  the  smartest  occasion. 
Another  of  a more  useful  nature,  is  a mode  with  alternate 
stripes  of  black  and  crushed  strawberry.  This  is  made  with 
a charming  W atteau  back,  the  front  being  entirely  composed 
of  crushed  strawberry  satin,  cut  in  tabs  at  the  foot,  and  soft 


black  Chantilly  lace  falling  beneath.  Across  the  waist  line, 
and  drawn  considerably  higher  on  the  left  than  the  right,  is  a 
large. sash  of  the  same  exquisite  lace,  the  neck  being  finished 
off  with  another  piece  very  cunningly  arranged.  The  whole 
gown  is  lined  throughout  with  a soft  pinky  shot  silk,  with 
p.'pked  out  frills  on  the  inside  edge.  Needless  to  say,  I am 
having  a petticoat  made  of  the  same  silk  they  are  using  for 
the  lining.  A nice  useful  walking  dress— which  I know  you 
will  like— is  to  be  made  of  a kind  of  brownish  rough  cloth 
flecked  with  red  and  green.  The  skirt  is  short  and  rather  fuller 
than  they  have  been  worn  just  lately.  The  sleeves  are  of 
dark  green  velvet,  very  full  at  the  top,  and  laced  at  the  wrist 
with  red  and  brown  laces.  Some  velvet  is  to  be  introduced 
on  the  bodice  in  kind  of  points  from  the  neck.  It  will  be  a 
very  chic  looking  gown,  and  the  bonnet  to  go  with  it  nothing 
but  a three-cornered  piece  of  velvet  edged  with  jet,  and  a 
couple  of  small  high  feathers  stuck  up  in  front ; but  such 
feathers!.  In  some  positions  they  look  green,  in  others  red, 
and  at  times  brown.  Oh,  I assure  you,  this  bonnet  is  a 
little  gem ! 

Mrs.  Armful  : At  a large  house  in  Bond  Street  I saw 
some  delightful  frocks  being  made  for  a very  pretty  blonde 
who  is  shortly  to  be  married.  A ball  dress  of  a peculiar  shade 
of  green,  literally  covered  with  shot  spangles  and  a bertha  of 
pmk  velvet,  from  which  fell  a magnificent  fringe  of  tiny 
coloured  spangles.  The  effect  was  very  lovely,  but  a sort  of 
thing  that  could  be  worn  only  by  a beautiful  woman,  and, 
moreover,  a very  slim  one.  Another  gown  of  pale  dull  French 
pink  satin,  was  equally  charming  in  a different  way.  This 
was  made  with  a chemisette  of  Brussels  lace,  and  transparent 
sleeves  of  same,  the  skirt  and  sash  being  of  the  satin.  On 
either  side  of  the  skirt  was  an  opening,  which  would  reveal  a 
deep  frill  of  lace  from  the  waist  to  the  hem  every  time  the 
wearer  moved.  A pretty  afternoon  gown  was  composed  of 
black  satin,  elaborately  trimmed  with  coloured  silk  embroidery. 
The  skirt  was  made  about  four  inches  on  the  ground,  and 
appeared  to  be  a good  deal  gored  ; it  was  adorned  with  fine 
rows  of  the  embroidery.  The  bodice  was  slightly  full,  and 

gathered  into  a deep  band  of  the  same  coloured  decorations 

as . were  also  the  full  sleeves.  The  neck  was  cut  slightly 
pointed  back  and  front,  finished  off  with  embroidery,  terminat- 
ing at  the  back  in  a rosette. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I hear  that  black  silks  and  satins  are  all 
to  be  trimmed  with  colours.  I am  not  quite  sure  if  I shall 
like  it.  . Of  course  a good  deal  will  depend  on  the  making. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  gowns  will  find  great  favour 
among  those  who  go  in  for  useful  things,  as  they  will  look 
smart  and  be  capable  of  hard  wear,  without  doing  much 
damage  to  their  appearance  for  some  time.  I should  advise 
every  woman  to  have  one  dress  of  this  description  in  her 
wardrobe,  for,  after  all  said  and  done,  there  is  nothin0,  to 
equal  a good  black  silk  or  satin  for  downright  grinding  wear 
and  tear. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Well,  our  chat  to-day  has  been  all  about 
frocks,  and  as  I cannot  stay  any  longer  to-day,  I shall  have 
to  tell  you  about  some  nice  cloaks  I saw  on  some  other 
occasion. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

W.  A B (Regent's  Park^-If  you  go  to  almost  any  chemist  you  can  get 
an  excellent  preparation  of  ox  gall,  which  will  thoroughly  clean  imd 
restore  the  colour  of  your  carpet.  Or,  you  can  get  a cake  of  Procter's 
soap.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  make  the  carpet  too  wet,  and  have 
ready  plenty  of  clean,  dry  dusters,  or  towels,  and  rub  it  well  Leave 
the  windows  open,  so  that  the  carpet  can  dry  quickly. 

Seeker  (West  Hampstead)  asks  if  we  can  tell  her  of  a "real 
cure  for  surplus  hair  on  a lady's  face;  and,  if  it  is  a cure  where 
it  can  be  obtained.  As  neither  of  us  is  troubled  with  this  disa- 
greeable growth  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience  of  anv 
absolute  cure,  but  we  have  been  informed,  on  thoroughly  reliable 
authority,  that  the  Hair  Solvent  sold  by  Mr.  O.  G.  Horn/Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  most  effectual  in  removing  superfluous  hair.  It  has  no 
unpleasant  effect  on  the  skin.  So  glad  you  like  the  hair  tonic. 

c!VbA'  /.Ma!?ate);  The  price  of  the  lotion  you  inquire  about  is 
4s.  6d.,  and  the  Eau  Racine  des  Inies  is,  we  believe,  5s.,  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure.  A post-card  to  the  firm  would  bring  you  the  exact  price. 
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Codger  (Brighton)  wants  to  know  how  she  can  make  her  bedroom 
look  more  cheerful,  but  as  she  does  not  say  at  all  what  sum  she  wishes 
to  expend  on  it,  we  must  assume  that  she  is  not  particular  as  to  the  amount, 
We  should  advise  you  to  have  the  floor  entirely  covered  with  a pretty  ol1' 
cloth  ; it  sounds  cold,  but  you  will  not  find  it  so  at  all,  and  for  a bedroom 
there  is  nothing  like  it.  Have  a nice  square  of  carpet ; do  not  have  it 
fastened  down,  and  then  it  can  be  taken  up  every  week  and  the  room 
simply  washed  over,  and  you  then  have  no  collection  of  dust  at  all.  Under 
the  circumstances  you  mention,  we  know  you  will  find  it  a great  comfort. 
With  oilcloth  on  the  floor  the  room  is  cleaned  in  half  the  time.  Ot 
course  you  can  have  the  carpet  taken  out  of  the  room  to  be  shaken 
'and  brushed.  If  your  maid  takes  a duster  and  gives  the  floor  a wipe 
over  every  morning  you  will  never  find  that  much  dust  will  accumulate. 
You  can  get  such  pretty  oilcloth  now  that  it  will  not  offend  your  eye  at 
all.  Have  a seamless  Kensington  carpet.  Some  of  these  squares  are 
exceedingly  pretty,  both  in  design  and  colouring.  You  could  get  a nice  one 
the  size  you  require  for  about  28s.  or  30s.  Have  it  of  bright  terra  cotta,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  blue  wears  very  well,  though  not  quite  so  well  as  the  other. 
As  your  ware  is  white,  with  chrysanthemums,  why  not  have  a white 
paper  with  pink  and  yellow  ? or  any  kind  of  floral  paper  would  look  nice. 
Have  your  cretonne  curtains  to  match  the  paper  if  you  can.  But  be  sure 
that  the  cretonne  washes.  Some  of  them  wash  well  for  years  without 
losing  their  beauty,  especially  the  yellow  ones.  If  you  have  yellow, 
however,  your  paper  must  be  yellow ; also  your  carpet.  This,  of  course, 
would  look  very  well  indeed  with  the  furniture  you  have.  Have  the 
ceiling  tinted,  or,  still  better,  papered,  if  you  can  afford  it , the  paint  I 
should  have  white  in  any  case.  It  looks  so  fresh  when  kept  nicely 
washed.  By  the  way,  don’t  have  soap  used  when  washing ; only  plenty 
of  clean  hot  water  with  a small  piece  of  soda  in  it,  and  some  sponges  and 
a good  supply  of  clean  towels. 

W.  J.  T.  (Herne  Hill)  wishes  to  have  some  Japanese  leather  paper  in 
her  piano  front,  but,  when  she  went  to  purchase  it,  #found  she  was 
unable  to  get  less  than  a piece  of  twelve  yards  from  the  local  " paper 
merchant.”  Now,  as  only  about  a small  quantity  is  required,  this  is 
hard.  Send  direct  to  Maple;  they  will  send  you  any  quantity  you 
require.  We  should  advise  you  to  have  a gold  ground  with  red  flowers. 
If  you  were  to  call  personally  at  Maple’s,  or  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
you  could  select  what  pleased  you.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
sending.  Don’t  use’ the  fret  work  at  all ; it  looks  simply  horrid. 

Cedric  (London).— How  kind  of  you  to  write  to  us  ! Do  you  know  that 
we  get  many  letters  from  "poor  male  creatures,"  but  they  are  generally 
rather  diffident  beings,  and  like  the  answers  about  their  appearance  sent 
privately.  You  are  very  kind  in  saying  our  weekly  chat  is  interesting  from 
a man’s  point  of  view,  as  we  are  supposed  only  to  appeal  to  the  feminine 
portion  of  our  readers.  Why  be  alarmed  at  your  hair  turning  grey  ? It  is 
so  becoming  to  a man.  Still,  as  the  thought  of  grey  locks  appears  to  fill 
you  with  dismay,  why  not  try  Mrs.  Fairbanks'  Bernhardt  Mixture  ? That 
would  vastly  strengthen  your  hair,  and  probably  stop  any  more  *'  grey 
threads  ” from  making  their  appearance.  We  would  not  advise  _ you 
to  use  a dye  ; you  are  too  young  to  begin  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  men  of  forty  or  fifty  who  wish  to  appear  youthful ; but  if  you 
take  our  advice  you  won’t  be  persuaded  to  do  it — -yet.  Call  and  see  Mrs. 
Fairbanks  (16,  North  Audley  Street)  and  consult  her  personally.  She 
can  tell  you  just  what  to  do  if  she  sees  your  hair.  You  will  find  her  a 
charming  woman,  and  she  thoroughly  understands  the  growth  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  human  hair. 

Scribbler  (St.  Ives)  is  going  to  be  married  and  live  in  a flat.  He 
wishes  to  know  if  he  can  furnish  it  for  about  £200,  so  that  it  will  look 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  be  comfortable  to  live  in.  Well,  £200  is  not  a 
large  sum  to  furnish  a six-roomed  flat  on,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  made 
to  look  nice ; but  you  will  have  to  set  to  work  very  carefully.  Do  not 
start  by  going  to  the  shop  you  name,  except  to  buy  curtains,  carpets, 
muslins,  &c.,  or  the  money  will  never  spread  itself  to  advantage.  You 
could  not  get  new  furniture  that  would  be  worth  having  for  the  sum  you 
have  to  expend.  Go  to  Mawer  and  Stephenson’s  (Fulham  Road)  and  buy 
good  second-hand  stuff.  Sometimes  they  have  wonderful  bargains.  You 
may  have  to  go  three  or  four  times  before  you  see  what  you  want  and 
like,  but  you  will  be  sure  to  do  well  in  the  end.  By  purchasing  new 
curtains  and  carpets,  you  will  give  your  home  a bright  appearance  as  well 
as  a good  one,  which  you  would  not  get  if  you  went  in  for  cheap,  new, 
gimcrack  furniture.  Of  course,  it  is  much  less  trouble  to  go  to  a well- 
known  firm  and  tell  them  to  furnish  your  flat  for  you,  but  then  the  cost 
is  very  great.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  are  a good  buyer  and  look 
about  well  you  will  make  your  flat  very  comfortable  for  your  £200, 
especially  if  your  wife  is  able  to  do  the  hundred-and-one  small  things  that 
cost  so  much  to  have  done  outside,  and  so  little  if  one  can  do  them  one- 
self. 

H.  J.  N.  (Somerville  Club).— As  the  hair  restorer  you  mention  has  had 
such  good  results  it  must  be  worth  making  it  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
We  should  strongly  advise  your  friend  to  advertise  it  in  this  Journal  and 
thus  give  it  a chance  of  becoming  more  widely  known. 

Amy  (Southampton). — You  can  obtain  the  Amazon  velvet  skirt  facing  at 
John  Barker’s,  High  Street,  Kensington.  It  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  is 
splendid  wear.  It  never  ravels,  and  therefore  the  bottoms  of  dresses 
always  look  neat.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  give  you  any  sugges- 
tions within  our  power.  

At  no  place  in  the  world  can  so  many  sights  be  seen  as  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster.  Not  only  are  there  the  musical  and  humorous 
Arts  Exhibitions,  but  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  will  be  found  a con- 
tinuity of  entertainments  from  10  a.m.  till  11.30  p.m.  Great  Central  Stage 
performances  at  2.30  and  7.30,  and  all  for  is. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 


Those  two  precocious  infants  Budge  and  Toddy,  in  that 
most  entertaining  novel,  “ Helen’s  Babies,  are,  as  we  all 
know,  afflicted  with  an  insatiable  craving  to  see  “ wheels 
go  round.”  And  they  did.  It  is  much  the  same  in  everyday 
life.  We  all  want,  in  a sense,  to  see  “ wheels  go  round.” 
The  conjuror’s  feats  of  legerdemain  excite  our  curiosity,  and 
we  yearn  to  know  how  they  are  done.  If  we  go  to  the  theatre 
and  are  delighted  with  the?  production,  some  of  us  long  for  a 
peep  behind  the  scenes. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  if  we  did  get  a peep,  we 
should  need  a guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  to  explain  to  us 
all  the  ramifications  and  intricacies  of  stage-management.  In 
London,  perhaps,  there  are  few  men  more  competent  to  do  this 
than  Mr.  Charles  Harris.  He  began  stage-management  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  producing  a pantomime  under 
Charles  Rice,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated, at  different  times,  with  his  brother  at  Drury  Lane, 
with  the  Gattis  at  the  Adelphi,  with  Mr.  George  Edwardes 
at  the  Gaiety,  with  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  at  the  Lyric,  and  with 
Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  at  the  Savoy. 

He  is  stage-manager  for  the  latter  gentleman  now,  and  it 
is  under  his  personal  supervision  that  “ Haddon  Hall  has 
been  so  charmingly  presented.  If  you  ask  him  for  his  candid 
opinion  of  the  new  opera,  he  says  at  once  that  it  is  an  undoubted 
success ; that  he  never  saw  a piece  go  better  , that  as  an 
English  light  opera  it  will  bear  comparison  with  anything  that 
has  preceded  it ; and  that,  so  far  as  the  opening  night  is  con- 
cerned, he  never  knew,  even  at  the  Savoy,  a performance  re- 
ceived with  greater  enthusiasm. 

Those  who  go  to  the  Savoy — and  who  that  loves  light 
opera,  and  can  get  there,  will  think  of  staying  away  ?— will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  scenery,  for  the  most 
part,  is  a faithful  replica  of  Haddon  Hall  as  it  now  exists. 
The  artists  who  painted  the  scenes  representing  the  exterior 
of  Haddon  with  its  commanding  terrace,  and  also  that  por- 
tion with  the  door  from  which  Dorothy  escapes,  executed 
their  commissions  after  visiting  the  spot.  The  interior  of  the 
hall  is  Mr.  Harris’s  own  conception,  and  it  lends  colour  to  the 
assumption  that  that  gentleman  has  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
a baronial  hall  should  be  like.  The  stage  has  been  laid  with 
parqueterie  flooring,  and  is  as  smooth  as  a billiard  table. 

In  a similar  manner  every  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the 
costumes  in  keeping  with  the  period,  and  the  British  Museum 
library,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  of  great  service. 

Another  distinctive  feature  in  the  new  opera  is  the  thunder- 
storm at  the  opening  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  Harris  says  it 
is  the  first  time  “ forked  ” lightning  has  been  produced  on  any 
stage,  and  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  hear  it  that  the 
thunder  is  as  near  the  correct  thing  as  could  possibly  be 
imagined. 

Referring  to  the  chorus,  Mr.  Harris  observed  that  it  included 
those  who  were  competent  to  play  principal  parts — who  were, 
in  fact,  understudies  for  the  principals — and  others  who 
possessed  remarkable  voices.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  course  pursued  in  selecting  the  chorus,  it  was  stated  that 
every  week,  in  response  to  the  numberless  applications  re- 
ceived, a day  is  set  apart  by  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  for  hearing 
the  applicants  sing.  Their  names  and  addresses  are  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  as  each  is  given  his  or  her  trial  Mr.  Carte 
and  Mr.  Cellier,  the  musical  conductor,  pencil  against  the 
name  the  words  “good,”  “bad,”  or  “indifferent,”  as  the 
case  may  be.  Those  who  are  voted  “ very  good,” 
are  at  once  secured,  and  if  there  is  no  opening  in  London 
they  are  sent  into  the  provinces  until  vacancies  occur.  The 
names  of  those  adjudged  as  “good”  are  kept,  and  as  the 
opportunities  present  themselves  they  are  engaged. 

The  arrangement  is  one  that  commends  itself,  and  certainly 
suggests  that  merit  has  a fair  chance  of  meeting  with  due 
reward# 
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Answers  10  Gorresponflenis. 

4 

American  Girl  (Eastbourne)  would  like  to  have  the  lines 
of  a poem  by  “ J.  K.  S.,”  commencing — 

“ When  the  Rudyards  cease  from  Kipling 
And  the  Haggards  ride  no  more." 

I confess  I have  never  heard  of  this  poem.  Your 
best  plan  therefore  will  be  to  write  to  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  or  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  for  the  information 
you  require,  and  when  you  have  received  the  whole  of 
the  poem,  I should  like  to  have  a copy  of  it,  if  you  will 
kindly  send  me  one.  I don’t  know  the  addresses  of  the 
gentlemen  named,  but  I should  say  that  the  Home  of  the 
Setting  Sun  would  find  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  that  “ Poste 
Restante,  King  Solomon's  Mines,”  would  easily  reach  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard. 

A Constant  Reader  (Holland  Park  Gardens,  London) 
will  be  very  glad  if  “ G.  A.  S.”  will  kindly  answer  the  following 
little  question  : — “ Whom  does  he  think  the  three  foremost 
Women  of  letters  of  the  present  day  ? ” There  is  a saying 
to  this  effect,  “ Constant  Reader,”  “ that  comparisons  are 
odious,”  and  as  I am  reluctant  to  bring  a hornet’s  nest 
about  my  ears,  I beg  to  be  allowed  to  keep  my  opinion  as  to 
whom  I consider  the  three  foremost  women  of  letters  of  the 
present  day,  to  myself.  But  stop  ! I will  give  it.  “ The 
Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,”  of  course.  Lady  Velvel,  Mrs. 
Armful,  and  Miss  Tabinet  are  all  women  of  letters.  The 
communications  which  they  receive  weekly  from  corres- 
pondents all  over  the  world,  they  tell  me,  are  very  numerous. 

F.  H.  P.  (Regent  Square,  W.C.)  is  anxious  to  learn  short- 
hand, and  wants  me  to  advise  him  as  to  which  is  the  best 
system  for  a beginner  to  study  from  the  following  stand- 
points : — (1)  Its  value  when  acquired.  (2)  The  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  acquired.  (3)  A combination  of  (x)  and  (2), 
or  in  other  words  its  value  when  acquired,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  labour  which  has  to  be  spent  in 
acquiring  it.  This  is  rather  a “ large  order,"  but  one  which 
I will  endeavour  to  execute.  I have  known,  and  still  know, 
many  men  who  are  excellent  shorthand  writers,  and  I am 
sure  of  this,  that  not  one  of  them  acquired  his  knowledge  with 
ease.  It  was  only  by  hard  and  incessant  work.  Shorthand, 

I have  been  assured,  requires  close  application  in  order  to 
ensure  a thorough  knowledge,  and  constant  practice  if  any 
exceptional  rate  of  speed  is  to  be  attained.  I remember 
Charles  Dickens,  who  was  a Parliamentary  reporter,  and  the 
best  shorthand  writer  of  his  time,  telling  me  that  after  having 
thrown  his  whole  heart  and  soul  for  many  months  into  the 
task  of  learning  stenography,  and  thinking  that  he  had  over- 
come all  his  difficulties,  he  found  that  after  taking  a short 
holiday,  say  of  a week’s  duration,  he  was  unable  to  tran- 
scribe the  shorthand  notes  which  he  had  made  only  a few 
days  previously.  But  he  went  to  work  again  and  again,  and 
at  last  achieved  that  triumph  which  rarely  fails  to  those  who 
obey  the  splendid  watchword  of  “Try  Again.”  As  to  the 
system,  I suppose  that  Pitman’s  is  the  best ; at  all  events,  it 
is  the  one  most  generally  in  use.  Respecting  its  value  when 
acquired,  that  must  depend  upon  yourself.  It  would  rest 
with  you  to  turn  it  to  good  account. 

R.  H.  B.  (Stratford-on-Avon)  who  says  he  has  a somewhat 
large  correspondence,  and  at  times  suffers  much  from  writer’s 
cramp,  asks  me  to  recommend  him  a good  typewriter  for  a 
beginner,  and  also  to  state  the  price.  I never  use  a typewriter 
myself,  but  I have  consulted  with  Partner  who  does,  and 
she  assures  me  that  she  finds  the  Yost  an  invaluable  help. 
It  is  the  easiest  to  learn,  because  it  has  a double  key-board, 
and  in  every  way  it  is  the  simplest  to  work.  There  is  no 
particular  typewriter  that  I know  of  for  beginners.  Once 
the  knowledge  is  gained  as  to  how  to  use  it,  there  remains 
nothing  but  to  practise  in  order  to  acquire  speed.  The  Yost 
Company  have  a school  at  their  premises,  Holborn  Viaduct, 


and  if  a pupil  can  write  shorthand  at  the  rate  of  100  words 
per  minute,  they  will  teach  him  or  her  how  to  use  the  type- 
writer free  of  cost.  The  price  of  the  machine  is  £20,  but 
it  is  possible,  I am  given  to  understand,  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Company  to  let  the  payment  extend 
over  a certain  period.  For  any  further  information  I should 
advise  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  courteous 
manager  of  the  Yost  Company,  who  will  be  sure  to  acquaint 
you  with  all  details. 

Ebor  (York)  asks  where  does  the  quotation  “ The  white 
flower  of  a blameless  life”  occur?  In  Tennyson’s  “Idylls 
of  the  King.”  It  is  in  the  dedication  to  the  Queen,  line  25, 
and  refers  of  course  to  the  Prince  Consort. 

A.  D.  Provand  (Victoria  Street,  Westminster),  having  read 
the  remarks  made  in  this  Journal  in  reference  to  the  cycling 
trade  at  Coventry,  wishes  me  to  tell  him  where  he  can 
procure  any  report  on  the  trade  of  the  town  for  the  last  few 
years  ? Write  to  the  Coventry  Cycling  Company.  They 
should  be  in  a position  to  give  you  reliable  information. 

Thos.  Veasey  (Institute  Civil  Engineers,  Westminster) 
may  be  said  to  be  not  too  modest,  but  just  modest  enough. 
He  wishes  me  to  inform  him  how  to  proceed  in  order  to 
obtain  an  appointment  as  Consul  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  home  or  abroad  ? My  advice  is : put  your  name 
down  at  thq  Foreign  Office,  then  gather  your  testimonials 
together — preserving  copies  of  them  of  course — and  if  you 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  own  persuasive  powers, 
request  an  interview,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
no  doubt  Sir  Philip  Currie  will  receive  you  with  great 
amehity.  After  that,  your  course  should  be  quite  clear.  If, 
however,  this  answer  does  not  satisfy  you,  I would  recommend 
that  you  should  appeal  to  Mr.  Labouchere  who  has  had 
more  experience  than  I can  lay  claim  to.  As  a matter  of  fact 
I have  had  none. 

An  Amateur  Reporter  (who  fails  to  send  either  name  or 
address)  is  anxious  to  make  a change  and  become  a reporter, 
and  asks  my  advice  as  to  how  he  can  carry  his  desire  into 
effect.  If  you  want  my  candid  opinion  I should  say  “ don’t.” 
The  market  is  overcrowded  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  I am 
assured  that  for  every  vacancy  which  is  advertised  in  the 
Daily  News  there  are  at  least  a hundred  answers.  Many  of 
these  are  from  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a college 
education,  and  who  are  willing  to  start  at  a nominal  salary  in 
order  to  secure  a foothold.  Judging  from  your  statement,  you 
cannot  afford  to  risk  losing  a certainty  for  an  uncertainty ; 
therefore,  as  you  have  a wife  and  six  children  dependent 
upon  you — hard  as  your  lot  may  appear  to  you  to  be — I 
should  strongly  advise  you  not  to  do  anything  rash.  It  is 
one  thing  to  fancy  you  have  a “ strong  predilection  for  a 
reportership  ; ” it  is  quite  another  thing  to  undertake  all  the 
multifarious  duties  associated  with  such  a position.  I have 
not  the  time  to  read  the  copy  of  the  article  which  accompanied 
your  letter.  Even  if  I had  I doubt  very  much  whether  it 
would  alter  my  opinion,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  are 
a married  man  with  a family,  and  could  not  afford,  for  their 
sakes,  to  run  any  risk. 

H.  G.  H.  (Rotherham)  asks  me  which  journal  enjoys  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  world.  I do  not  know  ; but  should 
say  that  my  correspondent  could  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
paper  enjoying  the  happy  privilege  were  she  to  carefully 
study  the  hoardings  day  and  night  for  a few  weeks.  Although 
I cannot  put  a name  to  the  journal  revelling  in  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Sala’s  Journal  comes  in  a very  good  second  horse  in  the 
race,  and  the  colours  of  its  jockey  are  of  course  yellow  and 
black. 

Vis  (Herne  Hill)  wants  to  find,  to  have,  and  to  possess  a 
fine  ola  historical  novel,  “ The  Romance  of  Rogaetz,”  which 
twenty-five  years  or  more  ago  he  heard  his  father  speak  of. 

“ Vis  ” begs  me  to  dig  and  delve  for  him  with  the  intent  of 
finding  out  the  author,  and  where  the  book  in  question  can  be 
procured.  I have  no  time  for  this  digging  and  delving  just  at 
present ; so  will  you  please,  Mr.  “ Vis,”  lay  on  another 
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labourer.  Probably  Mr.  Smith,  bookseller,  North  Street, 
Brighton,  could  find  the  work  in  his  store.  I rarely  call  there 
and  ask  for  a book  that  he  cannot  at  once  furnish  me  with,  or 
in  the  course  of  a week  procure.  I am  obliged  to  you  for 
telling  me  that  it  was  not  a female  servant  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  household  who  threw  the  water  over  him  on  finding 
him  smoking  the  tobacco-pipe  of  peace,  but  his  boy-valet. 

Dog  and  the  Shadow  (Thornton  Heath)  begs  me  to  give 
him  a hint  as  to  the  steps  he  should  take  to  inquire  the 
possible  location  of  advertised  unclaimed  money,  as  inserted 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  some  time  since  thus  : — “ Unclaimed 
money.  Due  Shotter  family  ^1000.  Apply  etc.,  etc.”  My 
correspondent  complains  that,  after  sending  his  letter  a 
“Journey  Due  North  ’’  from  his  humble  domicile,  he  received 
a reply  from  the  firm  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  stating 
that  the  necessary  enquiries  would  be  made  upon  receipt  of 
twenty  shillings.  Well,  I never  happened  to  have  noticed 
an  advertisement  in  the  paper  that  some  unclaimed  money 
was  due  to  the  “ Sala  ” family  ; but  had  I read  such  joyful 
news  at  any  period  of  my  life,  I should  not  have  delayed 
coming  into  my  inheritance  by  stopping  to  write  a 
letter,  but  should  have  at  once  wired  to  the  firm 
and  address  given:  “I  am  the  man.  Forward  the  bullion 
immediately.”  No  doubt  a similar  reply  to  that  received  by 
you  would  have  reached  me.  I fancy,  however,  I once  re- 
member a family  named  “ Hatch,”  who,  noticing  unclaimed 
money  was  due  to  them,  forwarded  the  necessary  sovereign 
coupon,  and  received  a book  containing  some  explanations  of 
how  to  proceed  to  the  gold  mines ; but  I was  led  to  believe  that 
the  family  I name  had  reckoned  their  chickens  before  they 
were  hatched,  and  no  substantial  benefit  accrued  to  them  from 
their  researches.  Therefore,  “ Dog  and  the  Shadow,”  if  you 
have  selected  your  nom  de  guerre  from  the  renowned  bow-wow 
of  the  fable,  you  should  have  styled  yourself  “Deg  and  the 
Reflection,”  since  it  was  not  his  shadow  that  the  greedy 
animal  saw  in  the  brook,  but  the  reflection  of  himself  and  the 
piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth.  This  “ Shadow  ” solecism  has 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  for  some 
thousands  of  years  ; and  the  funniest  circumstance  connected 
with  it  is,  that  if  you  prove  to  mathematical  demonstration 
that  the  bow-wow  saw  his  reflection  and  not  his  shadow,  the 
incurable  obstinacy  of  mankind  will  be  manifested  by  your 
receiving  a multitude  of  letters  from  wiseacres  who  gravely 
strive  to  prove  that  the  dog  did  see  his  shadow,  and  not  his 
reflection. 

Self-Aid  (Dublin)  cannot  find  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
the  words  he  quotes  in  nearly  every  Latin  elementary  course. 
“ Cassell’s  Popular  Educator  ” would  help  you  with  regard 
to  Latin  pronunciation  ; and  if  you  are  familiar  With  the 
French  language,  Paul  Ollendorff’s  “ Latin  and  French  Con- 
versational Method,”  which  you  can  procure  at  10,  Rue 
Richelieu,  Paris,  will  be  invaluable  to  you. 

A.  G.  S.  (Catford  Hill)  is  anxious  to  know  the  value  of 
Puck  (American),  Nos.  157  to  364,  March,  1880,  to  February, 
1884,  and  other  volumes  from  No.  7 to  No.  14.  Not  being 
the  Spirit  of  Mischief,  I don’t  know  the  value  of  these  learned 
tomes.  Write  to  the  mirthful  editor  of  the  periodical. 

Over  Sensitive  (Manchester)  very  kindly  tells  me  to 
advise  C.  O’C.  (York  Street,  Dublin),  to  whom  I tried  to 
reply  in  Sala’s  Journal  of  July  16th.  respecting  his  habit 
of  blushing,  to  try  the  following  treatment : — Cold  bath  every 
morning  (not  to  exceed  above  10  seconds)  16  drops  of  tincture  of 
iron  in  a wineglassful  of  water  (2  a day)  5 minutes  after 
breakfast  and  tea  ; % of  a pint  of  senna  twice  a week ; plenty 
of  exercise  and  fresh  air  ; avoid  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  I 
wish  you  luck  with  the  above  treatment.  “ Over  Sensitive  ” 
adds  that  it  has  to  be  continued  for  some  months,  so  do  not 
despair  if  you  still  continue  to  blush  for  some  months  yet. 

H.  W.  would  feel  obliged  if  I could  inform  him  “ whether 
an  annuity  that  is  paid  out  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock  would 
be  endangered  in  the  event  of  Home  Rule  being  granted.” 
Will  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P., 
come  to  my  relief  and  help  me  out  with  a reply  to  the  query  ? 


Northfleet  (Kent) — I so  name  my  correspondent  as  his 
signature  is  unintelligible — asks  my  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  becoming  a journalist.  My  answer  is  that  a 
journalist  is  born,  not  made.  However,  learn  all  you  can  in 
every  language  and  what  knowledge  you  gain  try  to  impart  to 
others  in  your  writings ; and  don’t  sign  your  name  in 
hieroglyphics  if  you  are  anxious  for  your  future  editors  to 
attach  it  in  print  to  the  articles  you  send  them. 

Squeak  (Co.  Kildare)  assures  me  that  he  has  a remarkably 
fine  tenor  voice,  but  that  from  force  of  circumstances,  he  finds 
himself  without  facilities  to  bring  his  musical  box  into  the 
market.  In  the  first  place,  dear  Mr.  “ Squeak,”  you  have 
sublime  confidence  in  your  vocal  powers,  and  that  is  half  the 
battle.  Squeak  away  ; and  in  time  you  will  squeak  yourself 
into  a good  berth,  and  ultimately  outshine  Sims  Reeves,  may 
be.  But  should  you  feel  a need  of  any  musical  training 
before  you  squeak  yourself  into  public  favour,  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  consult  an  eminent  professor  of 
singing  as  to  the  real  capacities  of  your  remarkably  fine  tenor 
voice.  If  it  is  as  “ fine  ” as  you  seem  to  imagine,  gain  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  or  Sir  Augustus  Harris. 
Both  gentlemen,  provided  that  your  voice  be  a remarkably 
fine  one,  will  be  quite  willing,  no  doubt,  to  strew  your  musical 
path,  not  exactly  with  roses,  but  with  something  much  more 
palatable — Bank  of  England  notes,  to  the  tune  of  a hundred 
pounds  a night  in  return  for  your  dulcet  warblings  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  or  Covent  Garden  Opera  House. 

A.  C.  C.  (Berlin)  asks,  did  “ good  old  John  Wesley  say 
‘Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'  ? ” That  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness  cannot  be  for  a moment  doubted,  but  whether  good 
old  Wesley  pronounced  that  it  was  so  I cannot  say. ; it  is  not 
in  Scripture,  but  there  is  an  approximate  maxim  about  cleanli- 
ness and  godliness  in  the  “ Talmud.”  I have  several  busts  of 
that  great  divine,  preaching  away  in  his  pulpit,  at  Victoria 
Street ; but,  alas  ! the  preacher  is  in  china,  and  consequently 
dumb,  and  will  not  give  me  any  information  as  to  his  former 
sayings  and  doings. 

The  Only  Jones  (Hull) — at  last  we  come  across  the 
“ Only  Jones  ” — calls  me  out  as  a bookseller.  Apply,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  “ Only  Jones,”  to  a second-hand  dealer  of  volumes 
for  information  concerning  your  ancient  ass-skin  bound  and 
black-lettered  “ Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace.” 

G.  A.  S. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  hilled 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  THREE  C ALE N- 
DAR  MONTHS  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦— — 

SAVOURIES  AND  TIT-BITS. 

We  have  been  so  frequently  importuned  by  our  readers  to 
give  them  some  recipes  for  savouries  that,  in  friendly  courtesy, 

1 now  accede  to  their  request ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I ven- 
ture to  think  that  there  is  a mild  kind  of  madness  prevailing 
among  people  who  like  nice  dinners  teaching  savouries,  and 
especially  their  connection  at  the  time  of  the  repast,  when  the 
zests  in  question  should  be  served.  Over  and  over  again 
have  I said  in  print  that  when  you  have  consumed  a well- 
cooked  dinner,  and  have  passed  gently  and  satisfactorily  from 
the  soup  to  the  fish,  thence  to  an  entree,  thence  to  a joint 
or  some  game,  thence  to  a special  dish  of  vegetables,  and, 
finally,  to  the  sweets,  it  is  after  a manner  monstrous  to 
expect  a savoury,  the  very  taste  of  which  must  necessarily 
spoil  your  appetite  for  dessert.  How  on  earth  can 
you  enjoy  the  exquisite  flavour  of  peaches  and  grapes 
and  pineapples,  or  good  sound  British  apples,  when 
your  tongue  has  only  a minute  or  two  previously  been  excited 
by  cayenne  pepper  or  curry  powder,  or  some  other  condiment 
used  in  confecting  those  confounded  savouries  ? Why  do  you 
eat  them  ? Our  fathers  used  to  devour  devilled  toast  and 
pick  the  burnt  flesh  from  devilled  bones  after  dinner,  and 
while  they  were  drinking  their  wine,  and  they  did  so  in  order 
to  provoke  an  artificial  thirst  which  would  excite  them  to 
drink  more  wine.  But  delicate  ladies  and  moderately  drink- 
ing gentlemen,  who  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  drink  any 
more  wine  after  dessert,  have  surely  no  need  of  savouries  at 
the  end  of  dinner  ? 

I know  perfectly  well,  however,  that  when  a lady  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  anything  that  thing  has  got  to  be  done  ; and 
so  I have  carefully  selected  some  recipes  for  savouries.  To 
discover  them  in  the  best  sources  of  culinary  information  has 
been  no  easy  task.  They  are  almost  entirely  ignored  by  such 
illustrious  masters  of  the  gastronomic  art  as  Ude  and  Careme. 
Even  in  a work  somordern  as  Kettner’s  “ Book  of  the  Table,  ” 
the  editor,  the  late  Mr.  Dallas,  observes  on  the  subject  of 
hors  d’oeuvres  or  savouries,  “ there  was  a time  when  these 
little  articles  demanded  a good  deal  of  attention,  but  they  are 
now  of  the  smallest  account  and  are  little  more  than  the 
trifles — prawns,  olives,  radishes,  anchovies — which  keep  the 
customer  occupied  at  the  restaurant  while  the  dinner  he 
has  ordered  is  getting  ready.”  Kettner’s  “ Book  of  the  Table  ” 
was  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  fashion  in 
savouries  has  changed  in  a most  capricious  manner  since  Mr. 
Dallas’s  time.  If  you  dine  at  a grand  hotel,  say,  at  the 
Metropole  or  the  Albemarle,  your  relishes — anchovies, 
radishes,  olives,  Italian  salads,  and  what  not — will  be  served 
as  a prelude  to  your  dinner ; but-  at  dinners  in  private  life, 
the  to  me  objectionable  savoury  comes  between  the  sweet 
and  the  dessert.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  ? |When 
I have  friends  to  dinner,  I feel  compelled  to  submit  myself 
to  this  silly  fashion,  simply  because  it  is  my  endeavour  to 
study  other  people’s  tastes  rather  than  my  own,  and  I shrink 
from  laying  down  laws  which  I am  well  aware  would  be  only 
reluctantly  obeyed,  if  they  are  obeyed  at  all. 

If  you  like  to  be  sensible  and  take  your  relishes  as  an 
overture  and  not  a finale  to  your  dinner,  as  the  French,  the 
Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Russians  do,  let  me 
recommend,  in  summer  time,  as  an  admirable  zest,  a good 
slice  of  melon,  not  dressed  with  sugar,  but  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Likewise,  allow  me  most  strongly  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  pickled  tunny,  for  serving  which  you  will  find  a 
recipe  on  the  other  side.  They  will  give  you  tunny  as  a 
“hors  d’oeuvre,”  at  the  “Star  and  Garter  ” at  Richmond, 
and  at  the  “ Greyhound,”  Hampton  Court,  and  you  should 
be  able  to  procure  the  article  itself  at  Barto  Valle’s, 
or  at  any  good  Italian  warehouse.  There  is  also  a favourite 
hot  “hors  d’ceuvre,”  to  be  served  at  the  end  of  dinner,  called 
the  “ Madison  Canape,”  which  will  be  found  in  that  great 
treasure  house  of  culinary  lore,  the  Delmonico  Cook  Book 


(Brentano),  by  Alesandro  Filippini.  “ Madison  canapes  ” are 
little  slices  of  toast,  covered  with  thin  slices  of  lean,  cooked 
ham,  over  which  is  spread  a little  mustard.  Then  you  add  a 
layer  of  garnishing  of  “ a la  Proven9ale,”  a mince  of  small 
white  onions,  a spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan,  a little  butter 
with  a dash  of  white  wine.  More  grated  Parmesan  is  dredged 
on  the  canape,  and  fresh  bread  crumbs  and  a little  more 
butter  are  strewed  over  all.  Place  in  a hot  oven  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  on  a folded  napkin.  Our  next  cookery 
article  will  deal  with  Delmonico’s  cookery  exclusively.  I 
first  made  acquaintance  with  that  historic  restaurant  at  New 
York  nine-and-twenty  years  ago. 


RECIPES. 

Tunny. — This  is  a fish  caught  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  comes  to 
this  country  preserved  in  oil ; its  flesh  somewhat  resembles  veal,  and 
possesses  a full  sweet  flavour — something  between  the  flavour  of  game  and 
salmon.  Tunny  is  served  cut  in  thin  slices'  and  dished  up  in  rows, 
surrounded  with  chopped  parsley  and  capers,  and  a little  salad  oil. 

Cheese  Imps. — Put  a gill  of  milk  in  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of 
butter;  when  boiling  stir  in  two  spoonfuls  of  flour;  keep  stirring  over  the 
fire  until  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  is  dry,  then  add  four  eggs  by  degrees, 
half  a pound  of  Gruyere  and  half  a pound  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese ; 
mix  well  in,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne  rather  highly,  mould 
the  paste  into  little  balls  with  the  forefinger  against  the  side  of  the  stew- 
pan containing  it,  drop  them  into  very  hot  lard  ; fry  to  a nice  light  brown. 
Dress  in  pyramid  upon  a napkin,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Rissoles  of  Oysters. — Prepare  two  dozen  of  blanched  oysters  as 
directed  for  escalloped  oysters,  but  cutting  each  oyster  into  six  pieces,  turn 
it  out  upon  a dish,  where  leave  it  until  quite  cold ; then  have  the  trim- 
mings of  some  puff  paste,  which  roll  very  thin ; put  some  of  the  oysters 
upon  it  in  pieces  the  size  of  a walnut,  fold  them  over  with  the  paste,  which 
cut  out  with  a round  cutter,  giving  each  the  shape  of  a turnover,  egg 
with  a paste  brush,  and  throw  them  into  bread  crumbs  ; cover  well ; have 
ready  a stewpan  in  which  there  is  some  very  hot  lard,  in  which  fry  your 
rissoles  of  a light  brown  colour  ; dress  upon  a napkin  in  a plate,  garnish 
with  fried  parsley,  and  serve  to  be  handed  round  the  table. 

Langtry  Sandwiches.— Cut  up  chicken  and  cooked  ham  in  the  form  of 
small  squares  and  dice,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  chicken  to  one- 
third  of  ham.  Stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sauce  with  one  spoonfnl  of  Crosse 
and  Blackwell’s  curry  paste  in  a stewpan,  and  when  it  boils,  add  the 
chicken  and  ham  ; mix,  and  with  this  preparation  make  the  sandwiches  in 
manner  following : cut  some  thin  slices  of  stale  crumb  bread,  stamp  out 
these  with  a plain  round  tin  cutter  the  size  of  a crown  piece,  and  fry  them 
with  clarified  butter  of  a light  golden  brown  ; between  two  of  these  croutons 
place  a thick  layer  of  the  preparation,  and  as  this  is  done  place  them  in 
order  on  a baking-sheet ; then  put  upon  the  tops  a ball — the  size  of  a small 
walnut— composed  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  butter  in  equal  parts, 
and  kneaded  into  a paste ; push  into  a brisk  oven  for  five  minutes,  and  dish 
up  on  a napkin  in  pyramid  shape. 

Croquets  of  Macaroni. — Stir  half  a pint  of  any  kind  of  good  sauce 
over  the  fire  until  reduced  to  half  its  original  quantity ; then  add  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  chopped  shalot,  a pinch  of 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; stir  this  again  over  the  fire  to  set  the 
eggs  in  the  sauce,  and  then  add  the  following  ingredients,  mixed  small  and 
neatly  : — A handful  of  boiled  Genoa  macaroni,  two  ounces  of  roast  game, 
one  ounce  of  lean  ham,  truffles,  mushrooms ; incorporate  these  with  the 
sauce,  and  when  set  cold  and  firm  divide  the  preparation  into  equal  small 
portions  ; mould  these  in  the  form  of  eggs  ; egg  and  bread  crumb,  and  fry 
them  in  hot  lard  ; and  being  dished  up  with  fried  parsley,  serve  hot. 

Anchovy  Canapes  Procure  a number  of  farthing  rolls  (any  baker 
will  make  them  to  order).  Cut  these  rolls  into  equal  halves,  scoop  out 
all  the  crumb,  and  place  the  crusts  to  dry  in  the  screen.  Meanwhile,  chop 
fine  hard  boiled  eggs  sufficient  for  the  number  of  canapes  to  be  filled  ; 
chop  also  some  tarragon,  chervil,  and  chives ; and  prepare  some  fillets  or 
strippets  of  cleaned  anchovies.  Put  the  chopped  eggs  and  herbs  into  a 
basin,  season  with  salad  oil  and  tarragon  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt ; mix 
together,  and  with  this  fill  up  the  prepared  crusts  ; ornament  them  by 
placing  the  fillets  of  anchovies  over  their  surface  in  the  fashion  of  lattice 
work ; dish  up  the  canapes  on  a napkin. 

Bonne-Bouches, — Take  about  half-a-pound  of  any  kind  of  game — say 
the  flesh  of  agrouse,  partridge, rabbit,  woodcock,  or  snipe,  &c.  ; cut  this  up 
in  small  squares,  and  fry  it  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a little  ham,  chopped 
truffles,  mushrooms,  parsley,  and  shalot ; season  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
salt ; and  when  done  brown,  pound  thoroughly  in  the  mortar  with  a good 
spoonful  of  sauce ; rub  it  through  a wire  sieve,  and  place  the  game  puree 
thus  produced  in  a small  stewpan  ; add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  four 
whites  whisked  into  a substantial  froth  ; mix  lightly,  and  with  this  prepa- 
ration fill  a dozen  or  more  paper  cases.  Egg  over  the  tops  with  a paste- 
brush dipped  in  beaten  white  of  egg,  push  them  in  a moderately  heated 
oven  to  bake  for  about  twelve  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  done,  dish  up  the 
bonne-bouches  on  a napkin,  and  serve  immediately. 

Devilled  Biscuits. — Butter  them  on  both  sides,  sprinkle  cayenne 
pepper  on  the  top,  and  send  them  to  be  grilled.  This  may  be  varied  by 
the  addition  of  chopped  anchovies,  or  curry  paste. 
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SALAD  OF  ANECDOTES. 


When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  asked  what  sort  of 
person  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  afterwards  Lord  Raglan,  was, 
he  replied,  “ I will  tell  you  in  a word — he  is  a man  who  would 
not  tell  a lie  to  save  his  life.”  When  Lord  Fitzroy  was  riding 
slowly  from  the  field  of  Waterloo  with  the  Duke  and  General 
Alava,  a stray  shot  shattered  his  elbow.  He  refused  to  dis- 
mount, and  continued  riding  till  he  reached  the  quarters  of 
the  Duke  in  the  village  of  Waterloo.  Here  he  was 
taken  into  the  room  where  the  gallant  Alexander 
Gordon  lay  dying  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  lay 
wounded.  The  Prince  used  to  recount  that  not  a word 
announced  the  entrance  of  the  new  patient,  nor  was  he 
conscious  of  his  presence  till  he  heard  him  call  out  in  his 
usual  tones,  “Hallo!  don’t  carry  away  that  arm  till  I have 
taken  off  my  ring.”  Not  a groan,  not  a sigh,  not  a remark 
had  been  extorted,  either  by  the  wound  or  the  operation. 
The  ring,  which  had  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts  than  his 
pain,  was  the  gift  of  his  wife,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  suffer- 
ings his  whole  consideration  was  for  her. — “Letters  from 
Head-Quarters ; or,  the  Realities  of  War  in  the  Crimea by  an 
Officer  of  the  Staff. 

There  are  in  England  two  kinds  of  rats — the  old  English 
black  rat,  and  the  Norwegian  or  brown  rat.  According  to  Mr. 
Waterton,  the  black  rat  is  the  native  and  proper  inhabitant 
of  the  island  ; the  brown  rat  is  an  interloper  and  extermi- 
nator. In  his  charming  “ Essays  on  Natural  History,’  he 
says : “ Though  I am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
minutes  in  the  zoological  archives  of  this  country  which 
point  out  to  us  the  precise  time  at  which  this  insatiate 
and  mischievous  little  brute  first  appeared  among  us, 
still  there  is  a tradition  current  in  this  part  of  the 
country  (Yorkshire)  that  it  actually  came  over  in 
the  same  ship  which  conveyed  the  new  dynasty  to 
these  shores.  My  father,  who  was  of  the  first  order  of  field 
naturalists,  was  always  positive  upon  this  point,  and  he 
maintained  firmly  that  it  did  not  accompany  the  House  of 
Hanover  in  its  emigration  from  Germany  to  England. 

In  danger  a rat  preserves  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  and 
evinces  a reasoning  power  of  no  contemptible  order.  “A 
traveller  in  Ceylon,”  says  Mrs.  Lee,  in  her  entertaining 
“ Anecdotes  of  Animals,”  “ saw  dogs  set  upon  a rat,  and, 
making  them  relinquish  it,  he  took  it  up  by  the  tail,  the  dogs 
leaping  after  it  the  whole  time.  He  carried  it  into  his  dining- 
room to  examine  it  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  during  the  whole 
of  which  period  it  remained  as  if  it  were  dead— limbs  hang- 
ing, and  not  a muscle  moving.  After  five  minutes  he  threw 
it  among  the  dogs,  who  were  still  in  a state  of  great  excite- 
ment, and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  it  suddenly 
jumped  upon  its  legs,  and  ran  away,  so  fast  that  it  baffled  all 
its  pursuers.” 

Mr.  Neele  says  that  at  Bangkok,  the  Siamese  capital,  the 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  tame  rats,,  which  walk 
about  the  room,  and  crawl  up  the  legs  of  the  inmates,  who 
pet  them  as  they  would  a dog.  They  are  caught  young,  and, 
attaining  a monstrous  size  by  good  feeding,  take  the  place  of 
cats,  and  entirely  free  the  house  of  their  own  kind. 

The  “Indian  sitting”  is  not  uncommon.  It  consists  in 
sitting  before  the  door  of  some  distinguished  personage  until 
one  has  obtained  some  particular  request.  Instances  are 
known  where  a person  has  passed  twenty  years  in  this 
manner,  till  at  length  his  wish  was  granted.  Another  cus- 
tom is  that  of  going  bareheaded  and  barefooted  to  the 
Governor  in  broad  daylight  preceded  by  lighted  torches,  the 
significance  of  which  is,  “ Thy  justice  is  so  obscure  that  one 
cannot  see  in  the  streets  at  mid-day,  and  has  reduced  me  to 
such  an  extremity,  that  I have  neither  shoes  on  my  feet,  nor 
do  I possess  a cloth  wherewith  to  cover  my  head.  Hugel  s 
“Travels  in  Cashmere .” 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  »s  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  "Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  See. 


SCRUEB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


GIVEN  AWAY  I 

With  every  6d.  and  Is.  Bottle  of  Crystal 
Palace  (John  Bond’s)  Gold  Medal  Marking 
Ink  or  Pencil,  requiring  no . heating,  a 
Voucher,  entitling  purchaser  to  name  or 
monogram  Rubber  Stamp,  for  marking  linen 
or  paper.  Forty-four  Gold  Medals  and  other 
awards.  Caution — Original  and  genuine  label 
has  the  trade  mark,  “ Crystal  Palace.”  Actions 
at  Law  granted  with  injunctions,  costs  and 
damages  awarded  against  wrong-doers  for 
Belling  colourable  imitations. — Works:  75, 
Southgate  Road,  London,  N. 


HI  n QIMDTG  REFITTED. -Fine  Irlife 
ULU  uni II  I O Linen,  ‘2s.;  or  very  best 
Linen,  returned  free,  ready  to  wear  2s.  6d.  New 
Shirt  sent  free,  2s.  9d.,  3s.  9d.,  4s.  9d.,  5s.  9d.f  01 
6sr.  9d.  Best  Linen  Collars,  2s.  9d.  half  dozen. 

Hand  Knit  by  Donegal  IDJQjj  QfW 
peasantry.  Warm,  durable,  inlOn  OUA 
comfortable.  Two  pairs  Men’s  size  sent  post 
free,  2s.  6d.  Knicker  Hose,  two  pairs  free,  Ss.  9d.. 
4s.  9cl . , 5s.  9d.,  6s.  9d.,  7s.  9d.  WOOL  PANTS  and 
VESTS  are  now  very  cheap.  Price  lists  and 
patterns.  Cambric  Handkerchiefs  and  all  kindfl 
of  linen  goods  free. 

B.  k E.  M’HUGH,  Ld„  BELFAST. 


GALE  ^OlLaJOEISrS  LIST. 

HE  BLACK  CARNATION,  Is. 

By  Fergus  Hume,  Author  of  “ The  Mystery  of  a Hansom  Cab,"  eto. 

LEFT  HAND  MURDER,  Is. 

By  Annie  Carrulhers,  Author  of  “ The  Pet  of  the  Consulate,"  eto. 

APTAIN  PEACOCK’S  Military  Novels,  Is.  each  volume. 

A MILITARY  CRIME.  FROM  REVEILLE  TO  LIGHTS  OUT. 

A SOLDIER  AND  A MAID.  RONALD  THE  FUSILIER. 

By  Conway  Cregan. 

A CIRCUMSTANTIAL  CASE,  la.  A;  STRANGE  CASE  OF  A MISSING  MAN,  1«. 
The  above  are  obtainable  at  all  Booksellers,  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  from  the 
Publishers,  GALE  A POLDEN,  2,  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.O. 
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W-A-IsTTiEID. 


rPHE  ENGRAVINGS  (belonging 

to  a private  Lady  in  Bayswater) 
alluded  to  in  Sala's  Journal  recently  have 
been  removed  to  9,  Baker  Street,  W.,  and 
are  now  on  view ; also  a really  good  ar.d 
cheerful  collection  of  Paintings  in  Oil 
and  Water  Colours.  Prices  very  reason- 
able. 


A GERMAN  ADVOCATE,  staying 
in  London  for  a short  time,  is  pre- 
pared to  give  advice  on  German  Law.— 
Address  Advocate,  care  of  Peters  and 
Morris,  Pinner’s  Hall,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.O. 


"\A7TLL  anyone  kindly  give  a 
V V middle-aged  couple  a chance  of 
livelihood  as  caretakers,  officers,  nurse,  or 
any  place  of  trust ; healthy,  active,  and 
strictly  trustworthy,  but  pushed  out  of 
remunerative  employment  by  younger 
competitors  ; no  encumbrance  ; best  refe- 
rences—M.,  33,  Relf  Road,  Peckham. 


TY/TANU  SCRIPTS  copied  either  by 
1VJL  Typewriter  or  hand. — A.P.,  158, 
Elms  Road,  Clapham.  


ADY-  COOK  - HOUSEKEEPER. 

• Engagement  wanted  in  small  estab- 
ment.  Soups,  fish,  entries,  game,  eto. 
,a’s  Reoipes. — M.  K.,  Sola’s  Journal, 
Srmthainoton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


rpHE  LADY  PROFESSORS  AS- 

J-  SOCIATION  hold  classes  in  Ger- 
man. French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Singing, 
Drawing,  Painting,  at  1,  Clarendon  Road, 
Netting  Hill,  W.  


TPREEHOLDER  at  a well-known 

L Health  Resort  desires  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a medical  man  with  capital,  in 
the  development  of  a large  Hydropathic. 
Address  Spa,  Sala's  Journal,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand,  W.G. 


Bournemouth,  charming 

Autumn  and  Winter  residence. 
Lauderdale,  Exeter  Park.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crawshaw.  Superior  apartments. 

TSLE  OF  WIGHT,  best  part, 
J-  Gentleman’s  newly  well-furnished 
Cottage,  by  the  year  or  shorter  term. 
Commencing  Deoember.  Beautiful  situ- 
ation, perfeot  sanitation.  Terms  mode- 
rate.— Medious,  8,  Cambridge  Gardens, 
Folkestone. 

Homely  school,  12  miles, 

G.E.R.,  Liverpool  Street.  Six 
boarders.  Certificated  governess,  £20. 
— Alpha,  Buck's,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

“C'ATHER,  do  make  a Mail-cart! 

J-  Springs,  wheels,  bent  shafts  sold  by 
Victor  Supply  Co.,  Grimsby. 

UNITED  STATES.— Gentleman 

of  extensive  commercial  experi- 
ence, also  successful  patentee,  going  to 
America  shortly,  would  undertake  good 
commission  or  confidential  business. 
First-class  credentials.  — Write,  Com- 
merce, Sala’s  Journal,  31,  Southampton 
Street.  Strand,  W.C.  

pLIFTONVILLE,  Margate.  — To 

let,  furnished,  eight-roomed  house, 
three  minutes  from  sea.  Churoh  and 
shops.  October  to  April,  one  guinea 
weekly.— AddreBS  V.,  oare  of  Davies  and 
Co.,  Advertising  Agenta,  Finch  Lane, 
London.  

’IX7ANTED  by  Holland  Park 

W Laundry,  Walmer  Road,  Notting 
Hill,  family  washing.  Higb-olass  work. 
Perfect  airing  off  of  all  artioles  guaran- 
teed. References  given. 

FRENCH  LESSONS  by  Pari.-ian 

Lady.  Conversational  Classes. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Term3  mod*- 
rate. --373,  City  Rond. 
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Legal  Motes  &i]d  Queried. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Wurtzburg  has  just  issued  a new  edition  of  his 
excellent  work  upon  “ The  Law  of  Building  Societies.”  It 
comes  very  opportunely  now  that  so  many  persons  are 
especially  interested  in  these  particular  concerns.  Mr. 
Wurtzburg  says — and  every  lawyer  who  knows  the  subject 
will  agree  with  him — that  the  Act  of  1874,  which  regulates 
these  Societies,  is  far  too  weak  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
thrifty  poor.  A Commission  is  about  the  only  thing  that 
would  put  Building  Society  law  into  a thorough  state  of 
repair. 

* * * „ 

The  last  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  longest  upon  record.  There  were  208  cases 
for  trial,  and  it  was  a creditable  performance  of  the  Judges 
engaged  to  finish  them  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  Smith 
forgery  case  and  the  great  literary  frauds  case  alone 
monopolized  between  them  a fortnight  of  the  Court’s  time. 

* * * 

There  seems  a great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  sentences  passed  upon  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell  and  his 
confederates.  Certainly  they  were  not  lenient  sentences,  but 
it  is  surely  an  exaggeration  to  call  them  “ savagely  severe.” 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  wives  and  families  of  these  disreputable 
men  are  practically  as  much  punished  as  the  malefactors  them- 
selves. It  was  a sad  sight  to  see  the  misery  and  suspense  of 
some  of  these  poor  women  during  the  week  the  trial  lasted. 

* * * 

I hear  that  the  youngest  of  all  Bar  Messes,  that  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  is  about  to  give  a dinner  in  honour  of 
Sir  Forrest  Fulton’s  appointment  as  Common  Serjeant.  Sir 
Forrest  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Mess  until  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Bench,  and  his  fellow-members  are  desirous  of 
paying  a compliment  to  one  who  was  so  popular.  The  details 
will  be  decided  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Mess  on 
October  19th. 

* * * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Argument  (Mile  End)  is  a member  of  a Benefit  Society  which  periodically 
holds  private  musical  evenings  at  a room  in  a public-house,  and  he  desires 
to  know  if  the  landlord  is  wrong  in  allowing  this,  the  house  not  being 
licensed  for  music.  The  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  36  says  that  any  room  kept  for 
public  music  without  a licence  shall  be  deemed  a disorderly  house,  and 
the  proprietor  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  accordingly.  In  reference 
to  this  statute,  a judge  has  observed  that,  in  order  to  convict  any  person 
under  it,  the  defendant  must  knowingly  and  habitually  keep  the  room  for 
the  prohibited  purpose,  and  the  public  must  have  a right  to  enter,  either 
gratuitously  or  upon  payment  of  money.  In  the  case  “ Argument  ” puts, 
the  room  is  knowingly  and  habitually  kept  for  a prohibited  purpose,  but 
have  the  public  a right  to  enter  it  ? There  are  certain  rooms  in  every 
public-house  to  which  the  public  have  a statutory  right  of  access.  If  the 
Benefit  Society  uses  one  of  these,  the  landlord  is  probably  liable ; if,  how- 
ever, the  Society  exclusively  uses  a legally  private  room,  then  no  offence 
whatever  is  committed.  Has  “ Argument  ” noticed  a somewhat  similar 
case  in  Kentish  Town  which  was  decided  by  Mr.  Hannay  the  other  day  ? 

Lex  asks  for  information  as  to  the  routine,  examinations,  and  expense 
Involved  in  a “ call  ” to  the  Bar.  The  routine  consists  in  becoming  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ; “ keeping  ” twelve  terms  (of  which 
there  are  four  in  each  year),  by  dining  in  the  Hall  of  the  Inn  ; passing 
certain  examinations,  and  paying  certain  fees.  The  examinations  are 
three  in  number.  First,  a preliminary  one  in  the  English  and  Latin 
languages.  This  may  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  University  students. 
Secondly,  an  examination  in  Roman  Law.  Lastly,  one  in  English  Law 
and  Equity.  The  last  two  of  these  examinations  may  be  taken  together, 
and  students  are  examined  upon  the  lectures  and  classes  held  in  the 
different  Inns.  As  regards  the  cost  of  a " call,”  it  varies  according  to  the 
Inn  the  student  selects.  At  the  Inner  Temple,  the  payments  for  admission 
amount  to  £141  12s.  (part  of  which  is  returnable  on  “ call  ”)  together  with  a 
bond  for  /50.  There  is  a charge  of  ^94  10s.  at  “ call,”  and  each  term  there 
are  fees  amounting  to  about  £5.  If  “ Lex  ” means  to  practice,  he  will 
also  require  a year’s  reading  in  chambers,  and  for  this  he  must  pay'^  106  is. 
These  sums  are  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  living  and  books,  and  " Lex  ” 
should  be  prepared  to  support  himself  for  many  years.  Ball's  “ Guide  to 
the  Bar”  will  give  him  detailed  information. 
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^ TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


JSLvP 


Technical  circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  this  Journal 
should  go  to  press  several  days  before  publication.  1 hus,  as 
I sit  down  to  write  this  article  on  some  aspects  of  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  great  Poet  lost  to  his  countrymen,  I have 
not  read  one  line  of  any  notice  of  his  death,  or  any  criticism 
on  his  poetical  achievements.  Consequently,  I shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  charge  of  having  borrowed  or  stolen  from 
any  of  the  almost  innumerable  contemporaries  who  will  have 
penned  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  productions  of  the  illus- 
trious author  of  “ The  Idylls  of  the  King,”  and  of  a multi- 
tude of  lyrics  which  have  made  his  name  famous  and 
honoured  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking  world. 

I would  wish,  in  the  first  instance,  to  enquire  briefly  into 
the  nature  of  the  popularity  which  Tennyson  as  a poet  has 
enjoyed.  His  renown  obviously  is  universal ; for  renown  is 
more  a general  than  a particular  form  of  celebrity.  All 
Englishmen  above  the  wholly  illiterate  or  partially  brutalised 
classes  must  have  heard  at  least  the  names  of  Shelley,  of 
Keats,  and  of  Wordsworth ; although  they  may  be  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  those  poets  have  written.  A lady 
once  asked  me  whether  it  was  Mrs.  Hemans  who  wrote  “ We 
are  Seven,"  and  I have  often  heard  the  most  absurd  mis- 
applications of  the  authorship  of  such  universally  familiar 
poems  as  “ The  Graves  of  a Household,”  “ Peter  Bell,”  and 
“Blenheim.”  Still,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth  are 
names  to  conjure  with,  although  comparatively  little  of  what  they 
wrote  is  familiar  to  the  middle  class  masses ; and  even  Southey, 
who  was  an  admirable  prose  writer,  but  decidedly  a second-rate 
poet,  still  enjoys  a vague  kind  of  renown  as  a writer  of  whom 
England  has  every  right  to  be  proud.  Mdme.  de  Stael  once 
remarked,  paradoxically,  but  still  acutely  enough,  that  the 
opinion  of  foreigners  was  after  a manner  the  anticipated  verdict 
of  posterity,  and  Bacon  said,  in  effect,  much  the  same  thing.  It 


may  not  be,  therefore,  without  use  to  glance  at  what  capable 
foreign  critics  have  had  to  say  concerning  the  great  English 
poet  whose  loss  a hundred  millions  of  English-speaking  people 
regret. 

I find  one  jaunty  French  critic  remarking  that,  although 
Tennyson  passes  for  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  contemporary 
England,  his  poetical  sovereignty,  universally  recognised  in  the 
World  of  Elegance,  has  sometimes  been  disputed  by  the 
learned  and  the  thinking  classes.  There  are  those — the  Gallic 
mentor  tells  us — who  find  that  Tennyson’s  verses,  so  admired 
by  “ young  lords  and  blonde  ladies,”  are  too  feminine,  too 
much  designed  to  cultivate  the  pretty  and  the  graceful ; that 
they  are  sometimes  obscure,  too  often  minutely  pre-occupied 
with  local  colour,  too  full  of  mannerisms.  Yet  another  French 
critic  remarks  that  in  Tennyson’s  poetry  there  is  nothiug  pre- 
cise or  palpable ; that  reality  in  his  writings  is  confounded 
with  and  amalgamated  in  dreams,  and  that  in  these  “ ^Eolian  ’ 
songs  the  women  are  sylphs,  the  passions  “ Germanic  entities  ” 
or  musical  abstractions,  and  that  his  pages  of  description, 
although  admirable  in  colour,  are  only  so  many  mirages, 
swift  to  fade  away,  and  leave  not  a rack  behind. 

A third  French  critic,  and  a very  excellent  one,  the  late 
M.  Scherer,  treats  our  Tennyson  with  a little  more  indulgence. 
“ If,”  he  writes,  “we  leave  on  one  side  a few  eccentric  ballads 
and  comic  fragments  of  which  the  humour  is  slightly  heavy” — 
I suppose  M.  Scherer  had  been  trying  to  comprehend  the  gist  of 
“WTill  Waterproof’s  Lyrical  Monologue” — “it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  remaining  poems  of  Tennyson  are  in  the  highest  degree 
lyrical  or  elegiacal  as  in  ‘ In  Memoriam,’  or  idyllic  as  in 
‘The  Princess,’  or  epic  as  in  ‘ The  Coming  of  Arthur.’  ” lo 
“ The  Idylls  of  the  King,”  perhaps,  the  sincerest  French 
appreciation  has  been  rendered  in  the  observation  that  the 
work,  superb  as  is  its  diction  and  enchanting  as  is  its  imagery, 
loses  in  direct  force  and  command  of  the  reader’s  attention 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  its  hero  ever 
existed.  “Arthur  ” belongs,  legendarily,  as  much  to  France 
as  to  Cornwall  or  to  Wales  ; but  it  is  next  door  to  the 
impossible  to  believe  in  his  personality.  He  is  a cloud  of 
brilliant  hue,  but  changing  at  every  moment  in  form 
as  well  as  in  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the 
events  narrated  in  the  “ Iliad  ” and  the  “ -Eneid  ” may  be 
mainly  fabulous — although  the  Greeks  may  never  have 
besieged  Troy  because  Helen  was  faithless  to  Menelaus,  and 
./Eneas  may  never  have  beheld  Dido  and  the  building  of 
Carthage — the  heroes  of  Homer  and  Virgil  yet  present  such  an 
astonishing  and  convincing  aspect  of  personality  and 
individuality  that  the  world  feels  as  firmly  persuaded  that 
there  must  have  been  at  some  time  or  another  a real  Achilles, 
a genuine  Hector,  a substantial  Ulysses,  a corporeal  Eneas, 
and  a vital  Dido,  as  they  are  persuaded  of  the  reality  of 
Csesar,  of  Alexander,  or  of  Napoleon.  The  Arthurian  poems 
of  Tennyson  are  more  than  idylls,  as  he  modestly  called 
them  ; but  they  are  less  than  an  epic,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  hero  is  only  the  shadow  of  a shade. 

It  has  been  also  contended  by  foreigners  that  Tennyson  is 
utterly  lacking  in  the  dramatic  fibre  ; and  this,  perhaps,  but 
not  certainly,  may  be  the  verdict  of  posterity  when  “ Queen 
Mary,”  “ Harold,”  “ Becket,”  “ The  Cup,”  “ The  Falcon,  ’ 
and  “ The  Promise  of  May,”  are  studied.  The  performance 
of  “ Queen  Mary,”  “ The  Cup,”  and  especially  the  unfortunate 
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“ Promise  of  May  ” I witnessed.  The  dialogue  in  all  these 
three  plays  I thought  superb  ; polished  and  brilliant  as  a 
corslet  of  Milan  steel,  damascened  with  gold ; but  there  was 
nothing  vascular  inside  the  armour  ; there  was  nothing  which, 
it  the  steel  were  pierced  with  a weapon  would  bleed. 

i o some  extent,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  foreigners  on 
1 ennyson’s  work  may  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  ; 
but  an  equally  important  subject  for  consideration  arises 
from  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  poet’s 
popularity  among  English-speaking  people.  I repeat,  without 
diffidence,  the  term  “ English-speaking,”  because  I am 
led  very  seriously  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  works 
of  Alfred  Tennyson  are  read,  studied,  and  enthusiastically 
admired  by  a far  larger  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Australasia  than  they  are  in  his  native  country. 
In  England  he  has  enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a century  the  deep 
sympathy  and  the  almost  passionate  affection  of  the  culti- 
vated classes.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  with  the  French 
critic,  that  he  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  “ young  lords  and 
blonde  ladies.”  The  favourite  reading  of  young  lords  does 
not  go  much  beyond  the  Referee  and  their  betting  books ; 
while  the  blonde  ladies  devour  every  kind  of  poetry,  and  are 
very  much  divided  as  to  the  particular  poet  on  whom  the 
greatest  amount  of  favour  should  be  bestowed.  There  is  a 
Browning  school  of  feminine  devotees,  a Swinburne  school,  a 
Lewis  Morris  school,  an  Alfred  Austin  one,  and  there  are  large 
numbers  of  lady  enthusiasts  who  will  hear  of  no  bard  save 
Shelley.  Keats  has  a numerous  following  of  damsels  with 
their  back  hair  let  down.  Byron  still  exercises  sway  over  a 
multitude  of  lady  conservatives  in  passionate  poetry,  and  the 
other  day,  in  a Pullman  car,  I met  a charming  middle-aged 
lady  with  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  who  assured  me  that  the 
only  poem  worth  reading  which  the  present  century  had  pro- 
duced was  Pollok’s  “ Course  of  Time,”  a work  which  I pro- 
cured at  once,  but  which  I found  desperately  heavy  reading. 

Then  there  is  a smaller  section  of  readers  of  poetry  who  pin 
their  faith  to  the  sonnets  of  Gabrielle  Dante  Rossetti ; while 
among  male  lovers  of  poetry,  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright,  who 
was  a constant  student  of  Milton  and  Pope,  used  to  avow 
that  among  modern  bards  he  gave  the  preference  to  Mr. 
William  Stigand,  the  author  of  “ The  Siege  of  Antioch,”  an 
epic  of  the  First  Crusade. 

, Consequently,  I should  say  that  in  England  Tennyson  enjoys 
immense,  but  not  undivided,  popularity  among  cultivated 
women  of  the  higher  and  the  middle-classes  ; but  that  he  is 
far  away  above  all  the  favourite  of  studious  and  classically 
educated  men,  and  that  it  is  from  our  great  Universities  that 
the  reverent  admiration,  not  only  for  Tennyson,  but  for 
Ruskin,  has  spread  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  To 
many  female  minds,  although  “ The  Lady  of  Shalott  ” 
“Mariana  in  the  South,”  “The  Miller’s  daughter,”  “The 
May  Queen,”  and  the  “ Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  may  at  once  and  abidingly  appeal  for  appreciation 
and  sympathy,  there  are  others  who  can  but  imperfectly 
understand  the  exquisite  subtleties  of  “ The  Two  Voices,” 
of  “ The  Lotos-eaters,’’ or  of  “The  Palace  of  Art,”  and  who 
may  only  select  for  loving  study  the  most  conspicuous,  or 
what  are  technically  called  the  “ crack,”  pages  in  “ In  Memo- 
riam,”  and  who,  while  delighting  in  “ Enoch  Arden,”  and 
“ Maud,”  may  be  slightly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  make  of 
“ The  Princess.” 

Passing  to  the  upper  middle  classes,  among  whom  there  is 
a great  deal  more  intellectual  and  artistic  culture  than  there 
is  generally  supposed  to  be,  I should  imagine  that  nearly  all 
the  lyiical  poems  of  Tennyson’s  youth  and  maturity  are  to 
those  classes  intensely  acceptable;  that  they  dote  on  “Dora  ” 
“The  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  “ Locksley  Hall,”  “Godiva’” 

“ Maud,”  and  “ Enoch  Arden;”  but  that  “ The  Princess” is’a 
good  deal  over  their  heads,  that  “The  Idylls  of  the  Kin<*  ” 
are  even  to  a greater  extent  beyond  their  perception,  and  that 
of  In  Memoriam  they  know  or,  at  all  events,  care  little 
if  anything.  As  for  the  “ Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,”  it  is 
as  well  known  as  Thomas  Hood’s  “ Eugene  Aram  ” to  every 
school  boy  and  every  school  girl  in  the  kingdom. 


Yet  do  I hold  that  for  every  admirer  of  Tennyson  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  five  in  Australia  and  ten  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  named  island  Continent  is  to  a great 
extent  a land  of  sylvan  solitude,  and  there  are  many,  many 
Zimmermans  scattered,  segregated,  throughout  the  illimitable 
Bush ; squatters,  farmers,  stock  riders,  shepherds,  boundary 
riders,  who  spend  three  parts  of  the  year  at  stations  or  in 
huts  far  removed  from  the  “ madding  crowd.” 

To  these  dwellers  in  the  Australian  Thebaid,  the  poems  of 
Tennyson  are  a blessing  and  a boon.  They  are  the  consola- 
tion and  the  hope  of  these  bushmen,  who,  for  all  the  rough 
and  toilsome  lives  they  lead,  are  in  many  instances  men  of 
gentle  engendrure,  University  training,  and  extensive  culture. 
The  immense  forests  of  eucalyptus,  the  far  stretching  plains 
of  pasture  land,  become  replete  with  Tennysonian  visions ; 
while  if  you  read  the  verses  of  such  typical  Australian  poets  as 
Marcus  Clarke  and  Adam  Leslie  Gordon  you  will  find  them 
deeply  permeated  with  a Tennysonian  spirit,  and  pathetically 
imitative  of  the  Tennysonian  style. 

In  America  the  absence,  until  a very  recent  period,  of  any 
International  Copyright  Law,  has  led  for  at  least  two  score 
years  to  the  pirating  of  Tennyson’s  poetry,  not  only  in  cheap 
book  form,  but  in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Boston  is  supposed  to  claim  a monopoly  of  American  culture, 
but  in  reality  the  cheapness  and  the  large  dimensions  of 
American  newspapers,  and  the  non-existence  of  inter- 
national copyright,  have  brought  under  the  eyes  of  all 
classes  of  the  population  the  very  finest  among  the 
productions  of  the  greatest  of  English  authors  and  of 
their  foreign  rivals.  It  is  certain  that  the  Americans  found 
out  Schopenhauer  and  discovered  Herbert  Spencer  at  least  a 
dozen  years  before  the  writings  of  those  sociologists  became 
generally  known  in  England.  It  is  possible  that  the  vast 
familiarity  with  all  and  every  one  of  Tennyson’s  writings  in 
America  among  all  classes  of  the  people  may  be  superficial, 
but  of  its  universality  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Thus,  universally  acclaimed  in  the  States,  and  almost  as 
widely  recognised  and  admired  in  Australasia,  it  remains  to 
ask  what  has  been  the  influence  of  this  illustrious  poet  on  the 
general  body  of  the  English  people  ? I have  said  that  among 
the  upper  middle  classes  he  had  his  due  meed  of  reverence 
and  applause;  but  I doubt  whether  he  has  ever  come  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  common  people.  His  works  have  not 
been  accessible  to  readers  with  modest  purses ; and 
personally  he  was  always  completely  unknown  to  the 
community  at  large,  enjoying  indeed  that  renown  of  which 
I spoke,  and  which  I pointed  out  can  be  possessed  by 
authors  with  whose  works  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted.  The  nation  in  its  entirety  rejoiced  when  our 
gracious  Sovereign  placed  a coronet  on  Tennyson’s  brow,  and 
bade  him  sit  among  the  peers  of  her  realm  ; but  the  renown 
so  justly  acquired  and  the  reward  so  worthily  obtained  did  not 
bring  the  writings  of  Alfred  Tennyson  into  the  humbler  homes 
of  England,  either  in  the  country  or  in  the  town.  In  those 
homes  Longfellow  reigned,  and  still  reigns  supreme.  He  was  a 
scholar  and  a linguist,  a thoroughly  cultured  and  artistically 
minded  man  ; yet  somehow  the  simple  as  well  as  the  gentle 
could  understand  him.  .“The  Village  Blacksmith,”  “The 
Psalm  of  Life,”  “ Evangeline,”  “ The  Reaper,”  may  not  be 
emanations  of  the  very  highest  poetic  genius,  yet  they  all  seem 
so  intelligble,  so  lucid,  and  so  simple  in  their  structure  and 
their  diction  as  to  be  at  once  “ understanded  of  the  people.” 

It  would  be  idle  to  place  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  on 
the  same  pedestal  with  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  author  of 
“ In  Memoriam  ” belongs  to  the  constellation  of  the 
greatest  bards— the  constellation  in  which  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Spencer,  Dryden,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Browning 
will  shine  for  aye.  Yet  Tennyson  in  his  lifetime  neve'r 
achieved,  among  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  that 
affectionate  acceptance  which  has  been  accorded  to  Lon"- 
fellow.  Whether  in  the  next  century,  Tennyson  will  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  whole  English  people,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  determine.  G.  A.  S. 
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The  silver  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis  is  to  be 
celebrated  at  their  charming  residence,  Moray  Lodge, 
Campden  Hill,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  18th  inst.  Mrs. 
Lewis  is  one  of  the  famous  sisters  Terry,  and  those  who 
remember  her  as  Miss  Kate  Terry  will  call  to  mind  what  a 
wonderful  actress  she  was,  and  how  marvellously  she  depicted 
the  characters  allotted  to  her. 


One  of  Mrs.  Lewis’s  most  treasured  possessions  is  a wide 
gold  bracelet  given  to  her  by  her  husband  on  her  retirement 
from  the  stage  on  October  5,  1867.  The  outside  of  the 
bracelet  has  a crown  of  laurel  leaves  in  green  enamel  with 
her  monogram  in  diamonds,  and  concealed  underneath  the 
crown  is  a portrait  of  herself  as  she  was  when  she  bade  fare- 
well to  the  stage.  The  inside  of  the  bracelet  contains  a list 
of  all  the  parts  she  played  during  her  brilliant  career  as  an 
actress. 


Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis  made  her  first  appearance 
as  quite  a little  mite,  but  brim  full  of  cleverness,  in  a panto- 
mine  called  “ Harlequin,  Billie  Taylor,”  written  by  Self  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother,  Charles  Kerrison  Sala,  for  the 
Charles  Kean  management  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  She 
was  then  only  a dot  of  five  years.  Ten  years  later  she  played 
the  important  part  of  Cordelia  to  Charles  Kean’s  King 
Lear,  a reminiscence  that  is  rendered  all  the  more  interesting 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  within  a few  weeks’  time  her  talented 
sister,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  will  be  impersonating  the  same 
character  at  the  Lyceum  with  Mr.  Henry  Irving  as  the  mad, 
discrowned  old  King. 

With  respect  to  her  silver  wedding  one  thing  is  certain, 
her  legions  of  friends  will  heartily  wish  her  and  her  husband 
many  happy  returns  of  the  wedding  day — a sentiment  which 
Self  and  Partner  most  enthusiastically  and  most  cordially 
endorse. 


Mr.  Edmund  Yates  is  in  harness  again,  although  his  late 
severe  illness  has  left  its  mark.  There  is,  however,  no  lack 
of  energy  in  his  contributions  to  the  World.  As  of  old  he 
makes  strong  complaint  of  the  roads  being  “ up  ” at  Brighton. 
How  is  it  the  authorities  of  the  delightful  town  so  systemati- 
cally commence  to  mend  the  roads  in  the  main  thoroughfares 
just  as  the  season  opens  ? They  merit  the  censure  of 
Edmund  for  so  doing,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  have  not 
long  since  mended  their  ways. 


The  long-distance  ride  undertaken  by  the  Austrian  and 
German  officers  is  at  an  end,  and,  naturally  enough,  people 
are  now  asking  why  it  was  ever  undertaken  ? What  good 
purpose  it  served  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  horses 
can  be  ridden  to  death,  and  that,  in  the  name  of  so-called 
sport  or  military  display,  the  docile  and  generous  animals  can 
be  subjected  to  the  most  barbarous  cruelties.  In  a number 
of  instances  it  was  stated  that  the  riders  had  to  dismount  and 
lead  their  lame  steeds  ; and  more  than  one  of  the  latter  had 
to  be  literally  dragged  past  the  winning  post. 


Captain  Nolan,  who  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Cardigan 
the  order  for  the  Light  Brigade  to  charge  at  Balaclava,  and 


was  himself  one  of  the  first  to  fall  in  that  immortal  esca- 
pade, had  long  served  in  the  Austrian  Cavalry,  and  he  often 
told  Self,  who  illustrated,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  Aiken, 
a little  book  on  “ Horsemanship,”  from  the  Captain’s  pen, 
that  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Hussars  were  the  very  best 
riders  across  country  that  he  had  ever  known.  Self  thinks 
that  Captain  Nolan  attributed  the  excellence  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  riders  to  the  stone  fences  they  were  so  often 
obliged  to  take. 


The  Germans,  however — and  especially  the  Prussians — 
have  a long-established  prestige  as  hard-riding  troopers.  In 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  the  solitary  Uhlan  became  a 
distinct  type,  and  he  has  now  become  a distinct  tradition  in 
France.  Amazingly  long  distances  used  to  be  traversed  by 
these  undaunted  Lancers,  and  the  Uhlan  would  enter  a 
French  village,  have  his  horse  fed,  consume  a hearty  dinner, 
pocket  a handful  of  cigars,  take  a parting  stirrup  cup,  and 
ride  away  quite  unmolested  by  the  terrified  inhabitants,  as  he 
never  failed  to  tell  them  that  thirty  thousand  Prussian  troops 
would  enter  the  village  on  the  morrow.  A few  of  these 
wandering  dragoons  might  have  been  told  off  to  “ coach  ’’ 
the  Prussian  officers  who  made  the  long  ride  to  Vienna. 


Orwell  Park  (to  which  Reflex  referred  in  the  last  “ Where 
Shall  We  Go  ? ”),  Captain  Pretyman’s  magnificent  mansion  on 
the  Orwell  river,  was  purchased  and  enlarged  by  the  late 
Colonel  Tomline.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in 
Suffolk,  and  has  in  its  grounds  a splendid  collection  of  conifers. 
The  present  owner  is  in  his  thirty-third  year  ; his  father, 
Canon  Pretyman,  is  honorary  Canon  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
of  which  diocese  his  grandfather  was  chaplain,  and  his  great- 
grandfather bishop. 


Bishop  Pretyman  took  the  name  of  Tomline,  and  acquired 
with  it  the  property  and  estate,  from  Marmaduke  Tomline,  of 
Riby  Grove,  Lincolnshire.  This  property  was  entailed,  and 
the  late  Colonel  Tomline,  grandson  of  the  Bishop,  was  heir- 
at-law. 


At  his  death,  Canon  Pretyman,  the  Colonel’s  first  cousin, 
being  then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  did  not,  as  was  his 
right,  take  up  the  estate  ; but  the  Tomline  property,  including 
Orwell  Park  and  the  Lincoln  estate,  both  went  to  the  Captain, 
whose  only  brother  died  from  a diphtheritic  cold,  caught  at 
the  Bisley  Camp  in  1891.  He  was  in  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
the  present  proprietor  being  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  The  Felixstowe 
property  is  a very  large  one. 


The  gem  of  the  pictures  in  the  collection  at  Orwell  Park 
is  a glorious  painting  by  Murillo,  brought  by  Marshal  Soult 
from  Seville.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Soult  family,  and 
the  Spanish  Government  have  made  several  efforts  to  buy  it 
back,  but  would  not  give  the  owner’s  price.  There  is  also 
another  Murillo  (St.  Augustine  in  ecstasy),  a fine  portrait  of 
Napoleon  the  first  by  La  Roche,  Magdalens  by  Guercino 
and  Carl  Dolci,  and  other  works  from  the  brushes  of  Van 
Shendel,  Caravacci,  Stanfield,  and  Gainsborough. 


There  is  also  some  very  fine  statuary  including  a beautiful 
group,  Ariadne  and  Bacchus,  and  two  fine  busts  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  by  the  late  Prince  Victor  of 
Hohenlohe.  It  is  said  that  Captain  Pretyman  will  be  a 
future  candidate  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  the  Wood- 
bridge  division  of  East  Suffolk. 


Reflex  desires  to  correct  an  error  which  he  inadvertently 
made  in  referring  to  the  pretty  and  most  comfortable  Nacton 
reading  club,  in  calling  it  an  “Inn.”  It  was  in  former  times 
the  well-known  Nacton  “ Anchor  Inn,”  but  it  is  now  converted 
into  a temperance  reading  and  news  room,  with  Captain 
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Pretyman  as  its  President,  and  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  an  inn  ; but  Reflex  desires  to  say  that,  as  a resting 
place  for  “ man  or  horse,”  it  will  be  found  hard  to  surpass,  in 
food,  comfort,  or  cleanliness,  the  Nacton  Club,  which  is  close 
to  Orwell  Park. 


The  latest  arrival  at  the  Zoo  is  the  remarkably  fine  speci- 
men of  ostrich  which  the  Queen  has  accepted  from  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Oaklands,  Aigburth.  It  is  of  immense  proportions,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  imported  into  this 
country.  Its  food  consists  of  bananas  and  sweet  potatoes. 
During  its  stay  at  the  Zoo  it  will  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  many  who  visit  this  popular  resort. 


The  Mansion  House  fund  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
“ Foudroyant  ” is  at  an  end,  and  the  donations  received  have 
been  returned.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  no  reason  to  regret 
this  instance  of  non-success.  He  was  acting  quite  within  his 
rights  in  attempting  to  do  what  he  could ; but  there  was  no 
genuine  enthusiasm  aroused.  Had  there  been,  the  money 
would  have  been  quickly  forthcoming. 


In  the  Daily  Graphic,  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke  descants  on  the 
scarcity  of  cooks,  and  draws  attention  to  the  lack  of  answers 
which  ladies,  as  a rule,  receive  when  they  advertise  for  a cook. 
Mrs.  Talbot  Coke  is  quite  right  in  asserting  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  good  cooks  ; but  we  cannot  agree  with  her  as  to 
the  paucity  of  replies  one  receives  from  these  domestics  when 
advertising  for  one.  Our  own  experience  has  been  quite  the 
contrary.  Whenever  we  have  advertised  for  a cook,  the 
replies  have  been  numerous,  showing  all  too  plainly  that  there 
are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  women-cooks  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  difficulty  is  to  select  a really  capable  one,  since 
they  all  imagine  themselves  to  be  fully  qualified  to  undertake 
high-class  cooking  for  first-class  wages  ; some  through  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  real  meaning  of  high-class  cooking,  and  others 
out  of  pure  conceit  and  bravado. 


The  difficulty  of  selecting  a really  good  cook  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  shameless  want  of  truth  shown  by  their  former 
employers  when  giving  them  characters.  If  the  real  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  were  told  by  ladies,  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  those  servants  whom  they  have  employed,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  for  both  parties  ! The  good  mistresses 
would  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  selecting  good  servants, 
and  the  servants  good  mistresses.  But  what  are  the  numer- 
ous Schools  of  Cookery  about,  that  with  all  their  elaborate 
tuition  they  do  not  turn  out  annually  a greater  number  of 
efficient  cooks?  It  is  we  poor  housekeepers  have  to  do  the 
turning  out  beer  use  the  cooks  are  not  efficient. 


Mrs.  Talbot  Coke  advocates  a training  college  for  cooks  of 
all  grades,  or  a better  medium  of  supply  than  anything  at 
present  in  existence.  As  to  training  colleges,  would  it  not 
be  as  well,  too,  if  the  children  attending  the  Board  Schools 
received  far  more  instruction  than  they  do  in  the  art  of  cookery  ? 
This  should  serve  as  the  groundwork,  and  then,  afterwards, 
they  could  pass  to  the  training  college  that  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke 
suggests.  At  all  events,  it  is  a matter  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, not  only  in  the  interests  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay, 
but  also  of  those  who  would  desire  to  make  themselves  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  duties. 


“The  Diary  of  a Nobody"  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
genial  pages  of  our  always  entertaining  friend  Punch. 
At  that  time  the  authorship  of  these  most  amusing  papers 
was  surrounded  by  a certain  amount  of  mystery.  Of 
course,  there  were  some  who  imagined  themselves  to  be 
in  the  know,  and  these  clever  individuals  set  it  down  that 
Mr.  Anstey  was  the  writer.  But  when  “ The  Diary  of  a 
Nobody  ” was  amplified  and  published  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 
Quay  Street,  Bristol,  as  one  of  his  3s.  6d.  series,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, much  to  everyone’s  surprise,  that  the  authors  were 


the  [clever  brothers  George  and  Weedon  Grossmith.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  by  them  to  their  friend,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bur- 
nand,  and  it  is  placed  on  record  that  he  was  the  one  who 
suggested  the  excellent  title.  The  daily  chroniclings  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Pooter  are  light  and  interesting  reading,  the 
numerous  vicissitudes  that  fall  to  his  unlucky  share  being 
narrated  in  a style  that  is  piquant  and  amusing.  The  diary 
is  illustrated  with  sketches  by  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  and 
as  a frontispiece  the  photographs  of  the  two  popular  artists 
are  given. 


The  only  complaint  that  we  have  to  make  against  “ The 
Diary  of  a Nobody  ” is  that  it  finished  too  soon.  The  mirth- 
loving  public  would  have  been  glad  to  diave  twice  as 
much  fun  as  the  Brothers  Grossmith,  in  their  modesty,  gave 
them,  and  besides,  in  the  drollery  there  is  now  and  again  a 
touch  of  genuine  pathos  which  lends  additional  fascination  to 
a thoroughly  readable  and  innocent  opuscule. 


There  may  have  been  some  who,  when  they  read  Mr. 
Joseph  Hatton’s  powerful  story,  “ By  Order  of  the  Czar,” 
entertained  the  idea  that  the  author  was  exaggerating  with 
a view  to  give  due  effect  to  the  horrors  which  he  depicted, 
But  surely  the  sufferings  of  Anna  Klosstock  and  the  massacre 
at  Czarovna,  so  graphically  portrayed  by  Mr.  Hatton,  are 
reproduced  in  all  their  hideous  reality  in  the  gruesome  story 
that  comes  from  Poland.  There  was,  it  appears,  a strike 
and  a disturbance,  and  then  came  the  order  from  the 
Governor-General,  the  Petrenovitch  of  to-day,  to  “kill  with- 
out mercy ; do  not  spare  powder.”  Within  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  upwards  of  one  hundred  bodies  lay  lifeless  on  the 
ground,  and  during  three  days  no  fewer  than  217  people  met 
with  their  deaths.  With  what  ghoulish  fidelity  those  Russian 
soldiers  must  have  executed  their  General’s  order ! 


Provided  always  that  the  appalling  story  of  the  massacre 
at  Lodz,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  last  May,  is  not  an 
invention  or  a lineal  descendant  of  Baron  Munchausen  or  of 
Senhor  Fernan  Mendez  Pinto. 


By  the  way,  a thirteenth  edition  of  that  wonderful  book, 
“ By  Order  of  the  Czar  ” (Hutchinson  & Co.,  London),  has  just 
been  issued.  It  is  a marvellous  story  of  massacre,  outrage, 
revenge,  and  love.  Mr.  Hatton  has  woven  his  characters 
together  with  a master  hand,  and  blended  with  them  many 
excellent  scenic  effects.  His  description  of  Venice  is  one 
that  creates  an  intense  longing  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 


In  the  preface  to  this  edition,  Mr.  Hatton  mentions  a 
singular  circumstance.  He  says  the  first  edition  of  three 
volumes  was  curiously  incomplete.  The  chapter  entitled 
“ The  Ghost  of  the  Lagoons,”  containing  a description  of 
the  recovery  of  the  body  of  the  murdered  General,  was 
missing.  How  it  disappeared  altogether  from  the  original 
narrative  is  a mystery  to  the  author  to  this  day.  A German 
translator  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  now 
those  who  read  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  the  Ghetto  have,  as 
it  were,  an  advantage  over  those  who  perused  it  in  the  three- 
volume  form. 


On  Thursday  last  all  fashionable  Brighton  crowded  to  the 
Theatre  Royal  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry  in  the  new  play,  the 
“ Queen  of  Manoa.”  Or,  was  it  Mrs.  Langtry’s  beautiful 
dresses  and  wonderful  jewels  that  they  cared  most  to  see? 
At  all  events,  they  were  there,  and  the  popularity  of  these 
matinee  performances  by  leading  London  companies  was  once 
more  well  sustained. 


By-the-way,  the  pantomime  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  premier  attraction  among  the  many  amuse- 
ments provided  in  Brighton  at  Christmastime,  is  this  year  to 
be  “ Little  Red  Riding  Hood.”  The  pretty  nursery  story 
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offers  ample  scope  for  elaborate  treatment,  and  this  it  is  sure 
to  receive  at  a theatre  which  has  won  such  renown  for  produc- 
tions of  this  character. 

At  last  the  fortunes  of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  London, 
appear  to  be  well  on  the  high  road  to  success.  The  latest 
production  at  this  pretty,  though  hitherto  unfortunate,  little 
house  is  “ The  Baroness,”  a new  comic  opera  written  and 
composed  by  Mr.  Cotsford  Dick.  It  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  usual  run  of  opera  ; there  is  a pleasing  novelty  about 
it  that  at  once  appeals  to  the  audience,  though  perhaps  it 
might  be  improved  if  it  were  played  in  two  acts  instead  of 
three.  This  might  easily  be  done  if  the  first  and  second 
acts  were  merged  into  one  with  two  scenes. 

The  music  is  altogether  delightfully  tuneful,  without  being 
in  any  way  boisterous.  The  dresses,  both  of  the  principals 
and  the  chorus,  are  neither  pretty  nor  becoming  ; indeed, 
seldom  have  such  poor  looking  costumes  been  seen  on  any 
London  stage.  They  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  acting  and  the  vocalization  of  the  wearers. 

A very  capable  company  has  been  engaged.  One  and 
all  do  full  justice  to  the  parts  entrusted  to  them.  Miss  Agnes 
Giglio  has  a beautiful  voice  and  knows  how  to  use  it  with 
successful  effect.  Mr.  Charles  Conyers  sings  himself  into 
favour  without  much  effort.  He  has  a charmingly  sympa- 
thethic  voice.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  and  his  brother  in  woe, 
Mr.  Fred  Emney,  make  the  most  of  two  very  funny  characters. 
Mr.  Charles  Stevens,  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  Junr.,  and  Mr. 
Magrath  also  render  valuable  aid.  Miss  Violet  Dene,  who, 
by  the  way,  wears  the  only  pretty  dresses  of  the  evening, 
dances  gracefully  and  executes  some  high  kicking  with  con- 
siderable skill. 

The  registration  of  nurses  as  well  as  the  registration  of 
midwives  is  a subject  justly  receiving  a great  deal  of  attention 
just  now.  It  is  a matter  that  appeals  more  or  less  to  all.  At 
some  time  or  another  we  may  require  the  services  of  a nurse, 
and  it  must  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  can  know  beforehand 
that  the  person  engaged  is  a registered  qualified  nurse  than 
if  we  had  to  trust  to  chance.  In  the  sick  room  much  depends 
on  the  nurse.  The  doctor  is  only  present  at  intervals  ; the 
nurse  is  constantly  in  attendance.  The  Nursing  Record 
advocates  the  compulsory  registration  of  nurses,  contending 
that  nursing  is  too  important  a factor  in  medical  treatment  for 
the  present  slipshod,  haphazard  system  of  educating  its 
followers  to  be  permitted  to  continue  much  longer. 


We  are  averse,  as  a rule,  to  anything  that  is  compulsory. 
The  days  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  who  has  nursed  Self  in  bygone 
years  over  and  over  again,  have  happily  departed,  possibly  for 
ever,  and  an  English  certificated  nurse  is  at  the  present  time 
fully  equal  to  a French  Sister  of  Charity,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  At  the  same  time,  the  poor  cannot  always  afford 
to  engage  certificated  nurses  ; and,  moreover,  those  who  know 
how  kind  the  poor  are  to  the  poor  are  aware  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  indigent  women  are  nursed  gratuitously 
by  compassionate  neighbours  almost  as  impecunious  as 
themselves. 


Compulsory  registration  for  midwives,  and  certificates  of 
competence  into  the  bargain,  by  all  means.  The  sage  femme  is 
practically  a surgeon.  Then,  as  many  certificated  nurses  as 
you  please ; but  in  their  case  we  gravely  doubt  the  prac- 
ticability of  compulsory  registration. 


The  Inman  Steamship  Company  is  about  to  be  off  with 
the  old  love,  Liverpool,  and  on  with  the  new  love,  Southamp- 
ton, and  is  now  perfecting  the  final  arrangements  for  making 
the  Hampshire  town  the  port  of  arrival  and  departure  for  its 
splendid  vessels,  thus  practically  doing  its  best  to  verify  the 
prophecy  made  fifty  years  ago  that  Southampton  was  destined 


to  become  the  Liverpool  of  the  South.  Naturally,  the  city  of 
the  Mersey  pouts  a little  at  this  transfer  of  affection,  but  as 
roving  Londoners  are  promised  that  the  change  is  to  give 
them  many  advantages,  we  are  afraid — for  the  world  is  selfish 
. — that  the  deserted  one  will  sorrow  alone. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  not  presumed  to 
be  included  in  the  Education  Code.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
Board  School  is  the  dental  surgeon,  who  is  to  be  provided 
with  “ a dental  chair,  a dental  engine,  a set  of  extracting 
forceps,  and  stopping  instruments,’  and  in  return  for  services 
rendered  is  to  be  paid  a fixed  and  remunerative  salary.  His 
duty  will  be  to  examine  the  teeth  of  the  children,  and,  when 
occasion  requires,  either  stop  or  extract  as  seems  to  him  best. 
The  schools  at  Hanwell,  in  the  Central  London  district, 
already  have  their  dental  surgeon  the  scholars  at  Sutton  are 
looking  forward  to  the  new  arrival,  and  most  likely  when  a 
few  other  enthusiastic  Boards  have  taken  a similar  course  the 
thing  will  quickly  become  general. 


That  proper  attention  should  be  given  to  children’s  teeth 
is  unqestionably  most  desirable ; and  the  fact  has  already 
been  emphasized  in  this  Journal  ; but  it  is  a horse  of  another 
colour  as  to  whether  it  should  be  done  by  the  School  Board 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  body  of  ratepayers,  or  by  the 
parents  themselves.  For  our  own  part  we  fail  to  see  that  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  education  pure  and  simple,  although 
we  do  not  deny  that  it  is  a matter  that  should  receive  atten- 
tion. 


The  evidence  which  Mr.  Hawksley  gave  before  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply  was  of  a reassuring  character.  That  gentle- 
man, speaking  with  an  experience  of  more  than  sixty  years, 
unhesitatingly  declared  that  the  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis  had  never  occasioned  any  epidemic  of  cholera. 
This  is  a highly  satisfactory  statement,  and  will  tend  to  allay 
any  fear  that  may  have  been  aroused  on  this  particular  score. 
At  the  same  time,  to  boil  all  water  used  for  drinking  purposes 
is  a most  desirable  and  safe  precaution  to  adopt.  With 
regard  to  the  supply  itself,  Mr.  Hawksley  was  equally 
sanguine.  Allowing  twenty-five  gallons  per  head  per  day  for 
six  millions  of  people,  the  supply  from  the  Thames  would 
carry  them  over  the  next  twenty-five  years.  As  twenty-five 
gallons  allow  a good  margin  on  the  right  side,  there  is  no 
reason  for  alarm,  assuming  Mr.  Hawksley’s  calculations  to  be 
accurate,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  afford  plenty  of  time  for 
the  needs  of  the  future  in  this  particular  respect  to  be  care- 
fully considered. 

The  magic  of  a ten  pound  note  has  not  worked  the  oracle 
in  the  case  of  Charles  Mitchell  of  more  or  less  fistic  fame. 
Nodoubt  if  the  old  man  who  was  so  brutally  knocked  down  and 
carried  insensible  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital  had  been  allowed 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  the  ten  pound  note 
which  Mitchell’s  friends  induced  him  to  accept  in  settlement 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a suitable  solatium  for  a broken 
head.  But  to  the  credit  of  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Vaughan,  be 
it  recorded,  declined  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  settled  in 
this  way.  He  has  resolved  that  the  case  must  be  tried  on 
its  merits.  In  the  public  interest  it  is  not  right  that  a brutal 
ruffian  should  bruise  and  batter  an  inoffensive  person,  and  then 
endeavour  to  “ square  ’’  the  matter  by  a monetary  compensa- 
tion. If  guilty,  Charles  Mitchell  justly  merits  any  punish- 
ment that  might  be  awarded  him.  If  not  guilty  he  would 
be  entitled  to  an  honourable  acquittal.  But  let  the  case  be 
tried  on  its  merits,  and  in  the  name  of  English  justice,  don’t 
let  a gross  and  unprovoked  and  brutal  assault  of  this  character 
be  hushed  up  by  payment  of  a paltry  ten  pounds. 


The  German  Emperor,  it  is  said,  has  been  photographed 
140  times  since  he  ascended  the  throne.  Scarcely  a week 
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passes  without  the  Royal  photographer  being  summoned  to 
the  palace.  The  Kaiser  is  very  much  taken  with — and  by- 
photography. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  in 
theatrical  circles  that  Sir  Augustus  Harris  possesses  a screen 
on  which  he  is  photographically  represented  at  various  stages 
of  his  career  in  no  less  than  197^  pictures.  The  half  photo- 
graph is  a bust,  undraped,  of  Sir  Augustus  when  he  was  a 
baby  in  Paris.  Seven  cities  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Homer,  but  Paris  undoubtedly  enjoys  the  honour  of  being 
the  city  where  Augustus  Druriolanus  Eques  first  drew  breath. 
Paris  is  to  be  congratulated  1 


On  Tuesday,  September  27th,  1792,  George  Cruikshank, 
the  great  caricaturist,  was  born  in  London.  These  are  the 
days  for  celebrating  the  centenaries  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  events,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no 
enthusiast  has  proposed  to  honour  the  great  comic  artist’s 
memory  in  some  public  manner.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  any 
demonstration  will  add  to  his  renown  in  the  same  way  that 
the  French  soldier  became  famous  by  not  being  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honour. 


It  is  enough,  however,  for  George’s  surviving  kith  and  kin 
to  know  that  his  honoured  ashes  rest  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  That  Dean  was  a right  English  Dean,  and 
Church  was  his  name,  who  gave  sepulchre  to  George’s 
mortal  coil  in  the  metropolitan  basilica. 


In  advocating  the  need  for  daily  recreation,  Dr.  A.  P.  Luff, 
in  his  lecture  to  the  students  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  entered 
a strong  protest  against  what  he  described  as  “the  horrible 
exhibitions  of  cycling  too  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  now- 
a-days.”  It  is  obvious  that  a certain  amount  of  recrea- 
tion is  necessary  if  we  are  to  preserve  a healthy  body  as  well 
as  a healthy  mind  ; and  cycling,  as  a rational  pastime,  pro- 
bably conforms  to  all  requirements.  But  there  can  be  no 
possible  enjoyment  derived  by  the  individual  who,  with  back 
bent  and  head  dangling  over  the  front,  dashes  along,  indifferent 
to  his  own  comfort  or  to  the  safety  of  others.  It  is  absurdly 
ridiculous,  to  say  nothing  about  its  being  positively  dangerous 
to  unwary  pedestrians  ; and  yet  it  is  the  correct  thing 
among  cyclists  of  the  present  day. 


If  you  want  to  see  an  exhibition  of  this  sort  of  thing  just 
stroll  along  the  Clapham  Road  on  a Sunday  evening,  or  along 
any  of  the  numerous  other  thoroughfares  which  lead  to  resorts 
popular  with  cyclists,  and  you  see  them  riding  back  to  town 
as  if  they  had  not  a moment  to  spare.  This  is  neither 
recreation  nor  enjoyment,  but  downright  slavery.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  good  advice  would  be  thrown  away 
on  these  “ flyers.”  The  craze  for  record-breaking  still  exists. 


Not  that  we  wish  for  one  moment  to  discourage  the  practice 
of  cycling,  but  we  want  Mr.  Heather  Bigg  to  tell  us  whether 
the  “ crouch-back  ” cyclists  are  not  doing  their  best  to  bring 
about  distortion  of  the  spine  and  consequent  ruin  of  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  of  life.  No  proper  back-bone,  no  proper  man. 


Open  confession  is  an  excellent  thing.  The  other  day  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  called  upon  to  distribute  the  prizes  at  the 
close  of  an  athletic  meeting,  and  in  the  remarks  which  he 
made  he  “ owned  up  ” that  he  did  not  suppose  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  was  a lesser  athlete  than 
he  was;  in  fact  he  said  he  did  not  take  exercise  at  all.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 
that  he  did  not  walk  when  he  could  help  it,  a confession  that 
created  a merry  ripple  of  laughter.  And  yet  the  don’ts 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  enumerated  are  the  don’ts  of  hosts  of 
other  men,  who,  like  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  can 
nevertheless  fully  appreciate  the  prowess  displayed  by  others. 


At  the  same  time  may  we  be  allowed  deferentially  to  ask 
wnether  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Orchid  Chamberlain  is  not 
occasionally  afflicted  with  a twinge  of  the  gout  ? No  exercise, 
much  gout.  Self  says  so  with  a fellow  feeling,  for  he  has 
never  taken  exercise  for  forty  years,  and  has  had  gout  all  over 
him.  Poor  man’s  gout,  mind ; not  the  wealthy  variety. 


The  Birkbeck  Institution  commenced  its  operations  with  this 
month,  and  the  legal  department  seems  well  provided  for, 
four  lectures  a week  being  given  by  Mr.  Beaumont  Morice 
and  Mr.  E.  Lewis  Thomas,  both  barristers-at-law.  Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas,  who  takes  the  lectures  on  Conveyancing  and 
Chancery,  is  no  mean  authority  on  all  matters  parochial  and 
questions  connected  with  sanitary  law,  and  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  Juniors  at  the  Bar.  As  an  advocate  he  is 
most  tenacious  of  his  client’s  right,  and  always  fights  hard  for  a 
verdict.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1885,  and  previous  to 
his  call  had  been,  like  Baron  Huddleston,  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work. 


The  peculiarlity  of  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  murder 
case  at  Douglas  was  that  according  to  Manx  law  the  jury 
were  summoned  to  decide  for  what  offence — i.e.,  whether 
murder  or  manslaughter — the  prisoner  should  be  indicted  at 
the  Court  of  General  Gaol  Delivery  to  which  he  had  been 
committed.  If  the  jury  had  determined  to  indict  him  for 
manslaughter  he  could  not  afterwards  be  found  guilty  of 
murder,  even  on  his  own  confession. 


Among  other  interesting  points  which  came  to  light  during 
the  recent  Revisions  of  the  voting  lists,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  previously  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a Judge  of  the 
High  Court  was  entitled  to  a vote.  A claim  for  registration 
was  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Justice  Collins  in  respect  of  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Conservative  Agent  invited 
the  Revising  Barrister’s  opinion  as  to  whether  the  claim  could 
be  upheld.  The  Revising  Barrister  could  find  no  authority 
for  disallowing  it,  and  he  accordingly  gave  the  Judge  his  vote. 


“ The  Awakening,”  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  is  a 
play  of  decided  interest.  The  story  is  well  told,  the  dialogue 
neatly  yet  smartly  written,  and  the  types  of  character  well 
drawn.  Mr.  Benham  can  write  well,  and  has  a promising 
future  before  him.  Miss  Estelle  Burney,  however,  fails  to 
impress  one  by  her  impersonation  of  the  heroine,  Mrs.  Peyton. 
The  story  of  the  new  play  is  of  the  simplest  description — just 
the  old,  old  tale  of  a husband  so  immersed  in  business  cares 
that  he  has  no  time  to  pay  court  to  his  wife  until  he  suddenly 
awakes  to  the  not  very  surprising  fact  that  some  other  man 
thinks  her  charming,  and  is  only  too  willing  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  her.  But  this  husband — excellently  played  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Waring — unlike  most  of  his  kind,  blames  himself 
for  his  unconscious  neglect  instead  of  his  foolish,  pleasure-loving 
little  wife.  The  lady  travels  very  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
but  is  saved  by  the  timely  illness  of  her  only  child.  By  this 
means  she  is  brought  to  a sense  of  shame,  and  repents.  The 
husband  forgives  her  folly  and  the  lover  departs,  presumably 
to  practise  his  wiles  on  some  other  pretty  married  woman. 


Mr.  Arthur  Elwood  played  the  lover.  He  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  subdued  in  his  utterances,  but  possibly  he  could  not 
put  more  enthusiasm  into  his  acting  on  account  of  the  want 
of  attractivenes  on  the  part  of  the  lady  with  whom  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  love.  Miss  Nina  Boucicault  was  a revela- 
tion, as  a fast  girl  of  the  period,  and  her  quaint,  piquant 
manner  of  turning  her  sentences  was  quite  delightful.  Pier 
acting  was  a genuine  bit  of  real  comedy.  Mr.  Sant  Matthews, 
Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth,  and  Miss  Vane  Featherstone  all  did 
their  best  to  help  the  play  along. 


Quite  a.  crowd  of  public,  private,  and  professional  folk 
assembled  at  tiie  Gaiety  to  welcome  “ Cinder  Ellen”  back  to 
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London.  The  theatre  was  literally  crammed  from  stalls  to 
gallery — as  it  has  been  every  night  since  and  general 
merriment  and  enjoyment  reigned  supreme.  Mr*  Fred 
Leslie  once  more  excites  the  wildest  laughter,  introduc- 
ing a good  deal  of  new  business,  songs,  and  dances  with 
which  to  delight  his  many  admirers.  Miss  Letty  Lind,  look- 
ing prettier  and  more  fetching  than  ever,  executes  several 
graceful  dances.  She  has  wonderfully  improved  as  an  actress 
and  singer,  and  her  rendering  of  “ The  Man  in  the  Moon 
is  rapturously  encored.  She  scores  equal  honours  with  Mr. 
Leslie  in  this  song.  Popular  Mr.  Charles  Danby  is  very 
droll  as  Sir  Ludgate  Hill  and  Miss  Maggie  Duggan,  magnifi- 
cently attired  and  gleaming  with  jewels,  acts  with  spirit  as 
the  Prince  Belgravia.  Miss  Katie  Seymour,  our  daintiest  and 
cleverest  step  dancer,  is  well  to  the  fore,  as  also  was  Miss 
Sylvia  Grey. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  evening  is  the 
Widows’  pas-de-quatre.  Four  dancers  commence  with  very 
slow  and  exceedingly  modest  movements  which  all  of  a 
sudden  turn  to  frenzy  similar  to  Miss  Lottie  Collins  in  the 
memorable  “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,”  and  as  suddenly  return 
to  the  original  modest  step  and  movement.  This  dance  is 
likely  to  prove  exceedingly  popular.  Indeed,  judging  from 
the  sustained  applause  on  the  first  night,  “ Cinder  Ellen  ” 
will  not  be  “ put  on  the  shelf”  for  many  months  to  come. 


“A  Lucky  Dog,”  by  Mr.  W.  Sapte,  jun.,  produced  some 
few  months  ago  at  a matin'ee,  was  thought  good  enough  to  be 
placed  in  the  night  bill,  so  Mr.  Sydney  Alport  has  brought 
it  out  at  Terry’s  Theatre,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  may 
bring  money  to  the  popular  manager.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  it  is  rather  a dull  sort  of  farce,  and  not  likely 
to  catch  the  fancy  of  everyone.  Mr.  John  Tresahar  is  very 
humorous,  and  carried  the  play  nearly  to  a success.  Mr. 
Fred  Thorne  was  very  grave  and  unctuous  as  the  deceitful 
sham  parson  working  on  the  weakness  of  a too-confiding 
spinster.  Miss  Helen  Forsyth  and  Miss  Rose  Norreys  repre- 
sented the  two  girls  with  a fair  measure  of  success. 


After  the  run  of  “ Pink  Dominoes,”  which  is  now  drawing 
good  audiences,  Mr.  Wyndham  intends  putting  on  a new 
play  at  the  Criterion,  by  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  in  which  it 
is  said  Mrs.  John  Wood  will  play  an  important  part.  We 
hope  this  news  is  true.  The  stage  can  ill  afford  to  miss  so 
clever  an  actress,  and  we  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Wood  now  for 
some  months. 


While  Drury  Lane  can  boast  of  its  race  for  the  Grand 
National  and  the  Savoy  its  marvellous  thunderstorm,  the 
Adelphi  can  claim  to  present  one  of  the  most  realistic  stage 
representations  of  a shipwreck  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
It  is  worked  out  with  excellent  effect.  The  rolling  of  the 
waves,  the  tossing  of  the  Northern  Star,  the  crashing  of  the 
rocks,  the  rescue  of  the  passengers,  the  settling  down  and 
final  disappearance  of  the  steamer,  and  the  subsequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  hero  and  the  woman  who  has  risked  her  life 
to  save  him,  are  incidents  depicted  with  a fidelity  that  elicits 
the  heartiest  cheers  which  an  enthusiastic  audience  can  offer. 
They  have  every  reason,  certainly,  to  be  rapturous  over 
“ The  Lights  of  Home.”  The  story  is  one  which  the  spec- 
tators follow  with  unabated  interest,  and,  what  is  always  a 
consideration  in  a melodrama  where  there  is  a constant  suc- 
cession of  changing  scenes,  the  interval  between  the  acts  is 
reasonably  short. 


The  most  elaborate  and  realistic  dramatic  seascape  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century  was  undeniably  the  magnificent 
picture  of  the  sea  shore,  and  actually  rolling  and  receding 
waves,  in  Handel’s  “ Acis  and  Galatea,”  produced  at  old 
Drury  under  Macready’s  management.  The  painter  of  this 
sumptuous  marine  picture  was  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  We 
have  got  at  home  a beautiful  little  toy  boat  which  was  con- 


stantly used  as  a model  by  Stanfield,  and  it  was  given  to  Self 
by  his  old  friend  Mr.  W.  J.  Callcott,  himself  a distinguished 
scene  painter  and  artist  in  oil  and  water  colour. 


The  “ Lights  of  Home  ” shine  with  brightness.  The  effective 
scenery  excites  the  warmest  admiration,  and  the  love  story 
of  Philip  Carrington  and  Sybil  Garfield,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Dalton  and  Miss  Millard,  is  sympathetically  followed 
through  its  varying  phases  by  the  delighted  onlookers.  But 
in  bringing  events  to  a satisfactory  conclusion,  why  did  the 
authors  leave  it  open  to  doubt  as  to  whether  Dave  Purvis 
was  to  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Arthur  Tredgold,  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  assumed  that  the  latter  met  with  his  death 
accidentally  ; and  why  did  they  not  make  it  clear  whether 
winsome  Mrs.  Widgeon  (so  charmingly  impersonated  by  Miss 
Clara  Jecks)  really  cared  for  Jack  Stebbing  ? It  would  add  just 
one  more  touch  of  human  nature  to  a drama  that  is  intensely 
human  if  the  lively  little  widow  were  made  to  pair  off  with 
Jack.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  leave  the  theatre  with  the  impres- 
sion that  she  is  a good-hearted  but  very  volatile  little  body. 


The  shareholders  of  the  New  Palace  Theatre  are  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  building  at  an  early  date. 
The  directors  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  arrange  to  obtain 
earlier  possession  of  the  theatre  than  was  anticipated.  In  a 
circular  to  the  shareholders  the  directors  call  attention  to  the 
adverse  statements  made  as  to  thelposition,  prospects,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  company ; and  it  is  pointed  out  that  these  “ have 
been  inspired  by  interested  and,  particularly  in  one  instance, 
improper  motives.”  For  the  opening  performance  it  is 
confidently  stated  that  the  programme  arranged  by  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  is  one  that  “ will  meet  with  the  utmost 
favour  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  will  ensure  the 
successful  inauguration  of  the  undertaking.”  It  would  be 
passing  strange  if  Sir  Augustus  were  other  than  successful, 
bearing  in  mind  the  numerous  trump  cards  which  he  has 
held  in  his  hand. 


A King  in  quarantine  ! Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? Did 
you  ever  hear  the  same  ? His  Majesty  George,  King  of  the 
Hellenes,  whom  some  of  the  papers  persist  in  calling  King  of 
Greece,  while  others  entitle  him  King  George  of  Greece,  on 
arriving  at  Corfu,  left  the  island  with  the  health  officer  to  pass 
the  five  days’  quarantine  which  his  majesty  had  to  undergo  in 
common  with  other  passengers  arriving  from  countries  de- 
clared to  be  infected.  To  be  sure  the  popular  monarch  spent 
his  quarantine  on  board  his  own  royal  yacht,  the 
Sphacteria,  which  lay  comfortably  off  the  island  of  Pores. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  attempts  were  made  to  fumigate 
the  King,  or  to  gash  his  correspondence  with  sharp  scissors 
as  though  his  letters  were  so  many  loins  of  pork  scored  for  the 
bakehouse. 


Alexandre  Dumas  the  Elder  used  to  be  paid  for  his  “ copy  ’ 
by  the  line  and  not  by  the  word.  Here  is  a characteristic 
example  of  Alexandre’s  ingenions  method  of  “ lining  " which  we 
quote  from  a romance  called  the  “ Mohicans  of  Paris,”  in  the 
Journal  de  Dimanche  for  October  1862. 

“ Christmas  Rose  looked  at  her  questioner. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ? 

I ask  if  you  remember  your  relations. 

Which  ? 

Your  father  and  your  mother. 

My  father  a little,  my  mother  not  at  all. 

And  your  uncle  ? 

Christmas  Rose  grew  pale. 

Which  uncle  ? 

Your  uncle  Gerard. 

My  uncle  Gerard  ? ” 

We  read  this  quotation  with  a bitter  smile  when  we  find 
publishers  writing  to  us  to  ask  for  short  stories  “ about  4000 
or  not  exceeding  5000.”  Ah,  the  good  old  days  of  payment 
by  the  line  and  columns  full  of  nice,  fat,  white  blanks  1 
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Lord  Rosebery  played  the  part  of  the  “ candid  friend,”  at 
the  opening  of  the  South  London  Polytechnic,  with  a venge- 
ance. Some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  were  not  to  his 
liking,  and  he  did  not  forget  to  mention  the  fact.  For  instance, 
it  is  set  forth  that  there  is  to  be  no  smoking,  no  intoxicating 
liquor,  no  dramatic  entertainments,  and  no  dancing.  And 
yet  these  places  are  built  and  opened  with  the  object  seemingly 
of  competing  with  the  public-house.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  sometimes  they  prove  such  sorry  failures  ? To  act  in 
this  suicidal  manner — for  it  is  suicidal  to  think  you  are  going 
to  stop  the  working  man  from  having  his  glass  of  beer  and 
his  pipe  of  tobacco  if  he  means  to  have  them — is  to  do  pre- 
cisely as  Lord  Rosebery  so  clearly  and  so  forcibly  put  it — 

“ You  are  first  raising  a great  building  with  a view  of  collecting  as  many 
people  inside  of  it  to  enjoy  a rational  evening  as  you  can.  and  then,  by  this 
rule,  taking  the  best  possible  means  of  keeping  a great  number  out.” 

His  lordship  did  well  to  rap  the  knuckles  of  the  governin'* 
body.  0 


It  is  an  old  saying,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  it, 
that  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  refuse  to  see.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  given  the  straight  tip,  the  people  who  heard 
him  cheered  to  the  echo  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary 
individual,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Polytechnic  authorities  will  take  the  hint,  or  whether  they  will 
decline  to  relax  the  restrictions  they  have  thought  fit  to  impose, 
it  is  in  their  power  to  make  or  mar  the  success  and  usefulness 
ol  the  new  Polytechnic.  If  they  are  sensible  and  reasonable, 
they  will  know  which  course  to  adopt. 

Perhaps  they  were  none  too  well  pleased  with  his  lordship. 
It  calls  to  mind  an  instance  in  a fashionable  seaside  resort,  in 
which  the  unexpected  happened.  The  occasion  was  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connection  with  the  local  School 
of  Science  and  Art.  The  school  authorities  considered  them- 
selves extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  a learned 
professor  to  present  the  prizes  and  address  the  students. 
1 he  sage  came,  he  saw,  and  he  criticised.  The  speech  was 
one  to  be  remembered  ; and  there  were  none  more  thankful 
when  the  proceedings  were  over  than  the  masters  of  the 
school.  There  is  no  remembrance  of  any  other  learned 
professor  being  invited  to  perform  a similar  duty  at  subse- 
quent gatherings.  The  authorities  have  been  content  to  rely 
on  “ lesser  lights  ” to  undertake  the  task. 


The  new  public  baths  and  wash-houses  at  Camberwell  will 
doubtless  prove  a valuable  acquisition  to  this  ever-growin<* 
district.  But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  those  who  have 
control  of  these  matters  that  cottage  baths  would  serve, 
perhaps,  a more  useful  end  ? If  we  mistake  not,  the  aim  of 
our  local  legislators  should  be  to  bring  the  baths  to  the  people, 
and  not  expect  the  people  to  go  a long  distance  to  the  baths! 
We  want  the  people  to  be  clean,  and  these  public  baths  are 
constructed  with  a view  to  that  end  ; but  if  a huge  buildin<* 
is  erected  at  one  particular  part  of  the  district,  and  it  is 
expected  that  working  men  who  live  at  the  other  end  will  cover 
a distance  of  a mile  or  more  after  a hard  day’s  toil  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a good  wash,  we  are  afraid  that  in 
many  instances  the  working  men  will,  to  use  a phrase  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  see  themselves  or  anybody  else  “blowed”  first. 


It  is  just  the  same  with  the  women  who  would  gladly  make 
use  of  the  wash-houses,  and  thus  save  the  unpleasantness 
which  invariably  associates  itself  with  washing-day  at  home. 
But  how  can  they  possibly  use  the  wash-houses  if  they  are  a 
long  distance  off?  Of  course,  it  may  be  that  all  these  points 
received  consideration  before  the  Camberwell  baths  were  com- 
menced, and  that  every  provision  has  been  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants.  But  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  erection  of  public  baths  at  a great  expense,  although  they 
appear  to  receive  a good  measure  of  patronage,  cannot  be 
said  to  pay,  when  the  cost  of  erection  and  the  outgoing  ex- 
penses enter  into  the  calculation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  fitting  up  cottage  baths  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the  other.  A commodious  house 
is  either  hired  on  a long  lease  or  purchased  outright,  and  the 
rooms  are  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  A great  point  in 
favour  of  cottage  baths  is  that  they  are  invariably  a success. 
The  secret  is  they  are  located  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  district,  so  that  the  would-be  bather  has  not 
far  to  go. 


At  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  a new  attraction  is 
the  skating  rink  in  the  St.  Stephen’s  Great  Hall.  The  roller 
skates  used  have  ball  bearings,  a boon  to  those  who  find  a 
pleasure  in  a spin  on  wheels.  The  hall  serves  the  purposes 
of  a rink  admirably  with  its  noiseless  floor,  and  light  and  airy 
appearance,  while  the  freedom  from  dust  is  a great  considera- 
tion. There  is  also  a ladies’  orchestra  in  attendance,  and  to 
the  music  of  this  the  rinkers  career  joyfully  round  the  spacious 
hall. 


Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  makes  an  important  suggestion- 
one  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  accede  to.  He  says 

"You  have  advanced  a theory  that  critics'  articles  should  be  signed, 
that  readers  should  always  know  whether  the  opinion  enunciated  is  worth 
attention  or  not.  By  that  system  we  should  have  the  critics  who  are  con- 
stituted by  their  experience,  education,  and  sympathy  placed  on  the  higher 
level  they  deserve,  whilst  the  others  would  have  to  go  where  they  belong. 
An  animated  discussion  in  your  columns  would  pave  the  way  to  a change.” 

It  is  true  the  subject  has  been  discussed  again  and  again; 
but  still  it  is  one  that  will  admit  of  yet  another  discussion  on 
the  part  of  those  entitled  to  express  their  opinions. 

The  Countess  Russell  is  said  to  have  recently  undergone 
an  operation,  owing  to  some  grit  having  got  into  one  of  her 
eyes.  A simple,  but  perhaps  singular,  remedy  lor  removing 
anything  from  the  eyes  is  said  to  be  to  keep  the  uninjured  eye 
closed  with  the  hands,  and  work  the  eyelashes  of  the  other  up 
and  down.  This  has  often  proved  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
Whether  it  would  do  so  in  all  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
Still,  it  is  a simple  remedy  that  may  be  worth  the  knowing. 


In  a recent  number  of  this  Journal  the  advice  was  given 
to  winter  at  San  Remo  rather  than  Bordighera.  A corre- 
spondent, writing  from  the  latter  place,  where  he  has 
resided  for  the  past  ten  years,  takes  exception  to  this  advice, 
and  contends,  from  personal  experience,  that  Bordighera  is 
an  admirable  spot  to  stay  at,  especially  for  those  who  are 
suffering  from  lung  trouble.  He  does  not  find  fault  with  us 
for  recommending  San  Remo,  and  admits  that  tastes  differ ; 
but  he  is  anxious  that  those  who  read  the  advice  should  not 
infer  that  it  was  intended  as  a slur  upon  Bordighera  as  a 
health  resort.  As  there  was  no  such  intention — it  being 
simply  an  expression  of  opinion — we  willingly  give  publicity 
to. our  correspondent’s  defence,  so  that  all  doubt  on  the 
point  may  be  at  once  removed. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  are  entertaining  a 
large  shooting  party  at  Hardwick  Hall.  This  famous  Derby- 
shire mansion,  built  by  the  redoubtable  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  custodian  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  secular  Tudor  architecture 
in  existence,  unsurpassed  for  stately  grace  and  fantastic 
beauty  even  by  Burleigh,  Aston  Hall,  Longleat,  Wollaton, 
Hatfield,  or  Audley  End. 


Chatsworth  maybe  regarded  as  the  Vatican  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  Library,  privately  printed 
in  four  royal  8vo.  volumes  at  the  Chiswick  Press  for  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  the 
liberality  and  consummate  taste  of  that  scholarly  nobleman. 
It  was  compiled  by  Sir  James  Lacaita.  To  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  literary  treasures  of  Chatsworth  is  to  make  the 
bibliomaniac  envious.  Among  them  is  Claude  Lorraine’s 
“ i-ibro  th  Verita, ’’which,  at  hisdeath  in  1682,  he  left  entailed  to 
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]iis  nephews  and  nieces.  Louis  XIV.  endeavoured  in  vain 
io  buy  it  through  Cardinal  D’Estrees;  but  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  after  considerable  difficulty, secured  this  Koh-i-noor 
of  Art  as  soon  as  the  entail  came  to  an  end  and  the  last 
owner  was  able  to  sell  it. 


Among  other  rare  books  in  this  collection  are  the  precious 
Benedictional  of  Henry  VII.,  the  original  drawings  and 
designs  for  masques  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  “ Recuyell  of  the 
Hystoryes  of  Troye  ! ” for  which  no  less  than  £1060  was  paid. 
Here,  too,  are  noble  specimens  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  press, 
the  Kemble  Dramatic  Library,  bought  for  £ 2000  in  1821,  and 
the  De  Bry  Voyages,  7 vols.  folio,  which  once  belonged  to 
Fran^ois-Cesar  Le  Tellier,  Marquis  de  Courtanvaux. 

We  are  promised  a book  of  reminiscences  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Cumming  Bates,  of  Buxton.  It  should  be  full  of 
interest,  for  “Bates’  Library”  has  been  the  rendezvous  of 
celebrities  for  many  years.  Mr.  Bates  was  associated  with 
the  production  of  P.  J.  Bailey’s  “ Festus,”  a dramatic  poem, 
seldom  read  by  the  present  generation,  but  which  was  praised 
by  Thackeray,  Douglas  Jerrold,  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and 
Lord  Tennyson.  Mr.  Bates  was  a special  constable  in  London 
along  with  Napoleon  III.,  then  very  much  “ down  on  his 
luck,”  and  can  relate  some  diverting  experiences  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Count  D’Orsay. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Goodman’s  novel  “ The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne," 
which  has  been  running  through  these  columns  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months,  and  is  concluded  in  this  number,  is 
announced  for  immediate  publication  as  a three-and-sixpenny 
volume  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Is  it  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  make  misstatements  concern- 
ing water  companies  ? Mr.  Besley,  in  defending  a prosecu- 
tion at  Highgate  against  the  Barnet  and  District  Gas  and 
Water  Company,  said  it  was.  In  this  instance  the  Finchley 
Local  Board  were  the  complainants,  their  allegations  being 
that  the  Company  did  not  provide  sufficient  water  for  cleans- 
ing the  sewers  and  watering  the  roads,  and  further  that  they 
neglected  to  provide  a proper  supply  for  extinguishing  fires. 
The  magisterial  decision  was  in  each  instance  in  favour  of  the 
Company,  but  as  the  contending  parties  are  likely  to  fight 
their  battle  over  again  in  a higher  court  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  either  side  to  offer  any  comment  on  the  present  result. 

At  the  same  time,  regarding  it  from  a ratepayer’s  point  of 
view,  it  is  undeniably  a matter  of  the  supremest  importance. 
Whether  the  fault  rests  with  the  Local  Board  or  with  the 
Company  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  sewers  being  properly  and  adequately  flushed.  The 
statement,  too,  that  a house  was  gutted  because  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  turncock  could  not  be  found  to  turn 
on  the  water,  and  thus  enable  the  fire  brigade  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  discloses  a state  of  affairs  that  cannot  tend  to  inspire 
confidence.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Finchley  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment  whether,  as  Mr.  Besley  asserted, 
water  companies  are  “ treated  as  bloated  capitalists,  and 
local  boards  set  about  and  tried  to  find  out  means  to  prevent 
any  interest  being  paid  on  their  capital.”  What  they  want 
to  feel,  as  every  other  well  ordered  district  wishes  to  feel,  is 
that  their  accredited  representatives  are  properly  attending 
to  those  matters  which  materially  concern  their  safety  and 
well  being.  In  those  towns  where  the  water  supply  is  under 
the  control  of  the  authorities  one  rarely  hears  of  complaints 
of  insufficient  supply. 

Hospital  Sunday  is  an  established  institution  in  almost  every 
town,  and  in  a large  number  of  villages  throughout  the 
country.  Hospital  Saturday  is  slowly  but  surely  growing 
into  general  favour ; and  a third  excellent  movement  that 
will  extend  itself  as  time  goes  on  is  “ Lifeboat  Saturday.”  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  Manchester  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
having  set  the  ball  rolling  in  this  particular  direction,  and  as 
the  effort  is  on  behalf  of  a Society  the  objects  of  which  com- 


mend themselves  to  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  only  feasible  to 
assume  that  what  is  done  at  Manchester  can  be  done  else- 
where. At  all  events  the  noble  work  accomplished  by  our 
brave  lifeboat  crews  is  worthy  of  the  heartiest  support. 

The  second  “ Lifeboat  Saturday”  has  just  been  held  in 
Manchester,  and  the  result  has  been  a great  success.  There 
was  an  imposing  demonstration  ; the  people  of  Manchester, 
Salford,  and  the  surrounding  districts  gathered  in  their 
thousands  to  witness  the  parade  through  the  streets,  and  it 
is  stated  that  “ a continuous  shower  of  coppers  fell  on  the 
procession  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  Belle  Vue,  and  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  must  have  been  received  in  this  way. 
There  were  also  subscription  boxes  and  sheets,  and  everybody 
had  an  opportunity  <Jf  giving  something.  For  the  sake  of 
the  National  Lifeboat  Institution  let  us  hope  that  everybody 
did  give.  

It  is  stated  as  a reason  why  there  is  no  unity  among  cab- 
men,  that  as  a trade  it  is  different  to  any  other,  being  composed 
of  tailors,  shoemakers,  painters,  in  fact,  some  of  all  sorts.  . 
man  fails  in  his  own  particular  line,  and  he  takes  to  cab- 
driving as  a way  out  of  the  difficulty.  At  least,  so  the  bona 
fide  cabmen  say. 


The  autumn  fashion  number  of  the  Lady  s Pictorial  contain^ 
a veritable  mine  of  information  on  matters  of  dress  which,  as 
that  creature  man  is  only  too  well  a.ware,  just  now  engages 
the  especial  consideration  of  wives,  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts. 
The  number  is  an  excellent  one,  and  in  addition  to  the  chatty 
articles,  there  is  an  interesting  family  group  on  the  title-page 
containing  portraits  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Czar,  and 
the  Czarina. 

For  the  “ Nye  Chart  ” bed  in  one  of  our  hospitals,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  a previous  number  of  this  Journal,  the 
sum  of  2s.  has  been  received  from  “ Grateful,”  Putney.  We 
are  surprised  that  the  proposal  has  not  met  with  moie  generous 
and  sympathetic  support. 

There  has  been  a more  favourable  response  this  week  to 
our  appeal  for  the  Industrial  School  of  the  Newport  Market 
Refuge.  Miss  Braddon,  the  novelist,  generously  sends  a 
donation  ol  £1  is.,  J.  Defrege  (49,  Upper  Street,  Islington), 
is.  6d.,  and  “ G.  C.,"  as  usual,  contributes  his  much- 
appreciated  2s.  6d. 

Self  and  Partner. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  Souse  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DAR MONTES  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  IS 90,”  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

xx. 

“Drat  the  rheumatics!”  well  may  the  victim  to  this  curse 
of  advancing  years  exclaim.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  its 
advent,  whether  it  be  “damp  attics,”  damp  sheets,  damp 
cushions,  damp  clothes,  damp  ground,  or  damp  air,  those  are 
well  advised  who  take  early  and  active  steps  to  arrest  the 
encroachments  of  this  crippling  demon  of  joint  and  muscle  in 
old  and  young.  Those  who  have  had  an  experience  of  the 
nightly  visit  of  the  fiend  when  he  puts  that  screw  on  the 
hapless  joint  and  tightens  it  up,  stopping  short  only  at  that 
thread  which,  as  Sydenham  put  it,  marks  the  boundary  land 
’twixt  gout  and  rheumatism — when,  one  twist  more,  and  the 
hell  we  are  launched  into  is  the  suffering  of  gout— are  not 
likely  to  forget  the  dull,  wearing,  wearying  pain — that  sense  of 
burning  and  tearing  which  racked  them  the  last  thing  before 
falling  asleep  and  the  first  on  waking.  They  may,  however, 
take  consolation.  We  likewise,  for  a few  years,  suffered 
from  rheumatism,  contracted  in  our  case  from  prolonged 
exertion  and  exposure  to  wet.  We  fought  our  enemy  at 
home,  with  a portable  Turkish  bath  (taken  at  night), 
subsequent  efficient  joint  massage,  the  use  of  clubs  and  dumb- 
bells, and  we  got  so  far  well  as  to  be  able  to  row  the 
Thames  from  Oxford  to  London,  to  enjoy  tennis,  and  we  lost 
every  vestige  of  a rheumatic  feeling  in  the  shoulder-joints, 
where  we  were  affected.  One  quality  is  necessary  to  fight 
rheumatism,  and  that  is  determination.  It  does  not  do  to 
lie  down  and  bear  your  misery  patiently.  The  disease  does 
not  grow  milder  with  age.  No,  it  does  not  do  to  give 
rheumatism  rest.  We  must  be  up  and  fight  its  encroachments 
inch  by  inch,  even  at  the  cost  of  pain,  trouble,  and  self-sacri- 
fice or  expense. 

Why  do  we  thus  introduce  our  remarks  on  Buxton  ? 
Because  Buxton  is  undoubtedly  the  great  anti-rheumatic 
water  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  in  thus  referring  specially 
to  rheumatism  we  must  not  be  taken  as  speaking  of  it  as 
pome  distinct  entity  which  springs  up  suddenly  as  the  result 
of  hereditary  transmission,  or  having  as  its  sole  progenitor 
some  simple  exciting  cause  such  as  cold  or  wet.  On  the 
contrary,  rheumatism  very  frequently  is  the  outcome  of  various 
complex  conditions  of  the  system  which  predispose  to  it  and 
accelerate  its  advent,  and  which  more  actively  unite  them- 
selves with  those  gouty  states  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
“ rheumatic  gout.”  Also,  rheumatism  is  often  grafted  on  to 
other  unhealthy  states  which  primarily  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  rheumatic  taint,  but  which,  when  they  are  associated  with 
it,  acquire  somewhat  of  its  characteristics  in  obstinacy  and 
symptoms,  and  so  it  frequently  happens  that  in  the  rheumatic 
person  either  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  or  kidneys  are  more 
or  less  affected,  and  these  complications  it  is  that  make  the 
selection  of  waters  in  rheumatism  a matter  of  considerable 
moment  to  the  patient. 

Nor  do  we,  by  putting  the  Buxton  waters  forward  as,  in 
our  estimation,  of  superlative  value  in  certain  forms  of 
rheumatism,  mean  to  depreciate  their  chalybeate  action  in 
numbers  of  cases  of  impoverished  blood  in  anaemic  women, 
in  the  many  forms  of  latent  gout  which  are  felt  rather  in 
troubles  of  the  urinary  organs  than  in  active  inflammation. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  that  grand  upland  district  of 
Derbyshire,  on  the  quickly-drying  soil  over  millstone  grit  and 
mountain  limestone,  at  an  elevation  of  over  a thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  Buxton,  apart  altogether  from  the  virtues 
of  its  medicinal  spa,  offers  great  sanitary  attractions  to  the 
weakly,  and  to  those  who  make  blood  indifferently,  in  both 
its  climate  and  atmosphere.  Extensions  of  two  of  our  greatest 
lines  of  railway  communication  converge  here,  and  those  who 
have  travelled  over  the  Midland  Railway  from  Ambergate  to 
Buxton  will  not  readily  forget  the  beauty  of  the  route,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  for  the  short  run  from  Whaley  Bridge  to 
Buxton  on  the  London  and  North-Western.  The  famous 
Peak  district  is  now  within  easy  access  of  all  the  great  manu- 


facturing centres  of  England,  and  the  communication  is  direct 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland  through  these  two  railways. 
And  this  facility  of  reaching  all  places  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton  adds  much  to  its  charm 
and  attraction  for  visitors.  Where,  in  former  days,  persons 
were  deterred  from  venturing,  afraid  of  weather  and  distance 
by  carriage  excursion,  the  train  now  quickly  takes  them 
through  the  Dale  country  to  Tideswell,  or  by  Hassop 
to  Chatsworth,  or  by  Rowsley  to  Darley  Dale,  the  magnificent 
grounds  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  and  to  the  junction  of  the 
Derwent  with  the  Wye;  while  in  the  same  direction,  Haddon 
Hall  and  the  valley  of  the  Lathkil  are  within  ready  access. 
Matlock  Bath  and  its  famous  hydropathic  establishment, 
Derby,  and  Chesterfield  are  quickly  reached,  while  the  entire 
Peak  country,  replete  as  it  is  wi-th  most  interesting  antiquarian 
and  archaeological  remains,  full  of  impressive  views,  com- 
manding varied  and  bold  scenery,  including  here  and  there  a 
weird  cavern  or  rugged  and  basined  tor,  is  at  the  command 
of  the  visitor,  who  combines  rail  and  carriage  journeys  with  fair 
walking  powers.  Thus  may  be  explored  the  elevated  ridges  of 
the  Peak  north  of  Buxton,  lying  north-east  of  Chapel-en-le- 
F rith,  the  .pretty  valley  oftheEdale,  “ shivering”  Mam  Tor,  and 
the  rocky  Winnat  portals,  surroundings  all  in  touch  with  our 
first  sensation  of  surprise  and  awe  as  we  enter  the  inner  arched 
chamber,  majestic  in  its  colossal  proportions,  and  stand  in  the 
silent  grandeur  of  the  great  Derbyshire  cavern  of  Castleton — a 
silence  in  several  of  these  embosomed  haunts  of  ancient 
hermit  or  hunted  outcast,  only  broken  by  the  rippling  sound 
of  the  penetrating  stream,  or  the  drip  ! drip  ! of  the  water 
as  it  falls  from  their  stalactitic  roofs.  Not  so  imposingly 
grand,  but  still  of  marvellous  interest,  are  the  gaslit 
caverns  at  Poole’s  Holes,  or  that  at  Wetton  Low,  below 
Ecton,  on  the  south,  a trip  to  which,  making  the  ascent  of 
the  Low  for  the  splendid  panoramic  view,  completes  a 
delightful  day’s  excursion. 

Many  other  pretty  views  there  are  within  easy  reach,  as 
that  on  the  mounds  at  the  old  plague-smitten  village  of 
Eyam,  from  whence  we  see  Chatsworth  ; the  ever-changing 
valley  scenery  by  Blackwell  Mill  and  Chee  Dale;  the 
panorama  seen  from  Longstone  Edge,  or  that  from  conical 
High-Wheeldon,  which  covers  the  picturesque  country  of  the 
Dove  Dale,  on  the  borders  of  the  adjoining  county  of 
Staffordshire,  or,  nearer  still,  the  inviting  ascent  to  Fairfield. 
In  the  summer  months  there  is  the  exquisite  Vale  of  Goyt, 
beyond  Axe  Edge  Ridge,  with  that  home  of  the  rhododendron, 
Errwood  Valley,  to  wander  in.  The  wonders  of  the  Home  of 
the  Cavendishes  are  not  to  be  touched  on  here.  Chatsworth 
is  unique  among  the  great  houses  of  England,  and  the  same 
remark,  though  in  a different  sense,  applies  to  Haddon  Hall ; 
while  the  mansion  of  the  Legh  family  is  not  without  its 
special  attractions — in  themselves  quite  equal  to  those  of 
either  of  the  others.  Here,  as  Dr.  Gifford-Bennett,  of 
Buxton,  well  says,  “With  Nature’s  handbook  spread  wide 
open  over  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  Peak,”  Druid,  Dane,  and 
Roman  have  left  their  impress  in  remains  of  temple,  tumulus, 
and  bath. 

Buxton’s  magnificent  crescent  testifies  to  the  wealth  which 
has  been  attracted  thither  by  the  marvellous  salubrity 
of  the  climate  and  the  world-renowned  potency  of  its  water. 
Here,  this  nitrogenous  thermal  water  has  brought  relief  to 
many  a crippled  sufferer  from  gout  and  rheumatism.  At  a 
rate  of  140  gallons  per  minute,  and  at  a temperature  of  82° 
Fahr.,  it  issues  from  the  limestone  rock,  bright  and  sparkling. 
This  water,  the  potency  of  which  for  bathing  purposes  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  has  been  known,  is  used 
either  in  its  natural  state  or  artificially  heated  for  baths. 
Combined  with  the  influence  of  general  massage  and  the  in- 
ternal use  of  the  waters,  these  baths, under  careful  supervision, 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  known  spa  in  their  effects 
on  different  rheumatic  conditions,  whether  arthritic,  neural- 
gic, or  muscular.  But  those  who  best  understand  their  action 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  in  certain  acute  inflammatory  con- 
ditions, and  in  some  forms  of  heart  disease,  they  are  alto- 
gether inadmissible.  Reflex. 
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THE  ENGLISH  ACTORS’  REPLY. 


To  direct  attention  once  more  to  the  unwarranted  asser- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Mansfield  as  to  the  treatment  accorded 
to  American  actors  and  actresses  when  they  visit  England, 
may  call  forth  the  rebuke  that  it  is  making  too  much  ado 
about  nothing. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  accusations  were  allowed 
to  appear  in  a magazine  that  can  claim  a wide  circle  of  readers, 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  England,  and  possibly  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  felt  that  additional  force  would  be 
lent  to  the  denial  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  if  those  com- 
petent and  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  matter  were 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

This  course  was  accordingly  taken,  and  now  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  fact  that  in  no  single 
instance  has  there  been  found  one  who  supported  Mr. 
Mansfield.  As  one  who  has  for  a number  of  years  been 
intimately  associated  with  American  actors,  as  well  as 
possessing  the  right  in  a pre-eminent  degree  to  speak  in 
defence  of  his  numerous  colleagues  in  England,  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  says  : — “ Your  reply,  to  my  mind,  covers  the  whole 
ground  ; and  no  more  need  be  said.  Mr.  Mansfield  evidently 
wants  an  advertisement  at  any  cost.  He  is  a peculiarly 
ungracious  specimen  of  a normally  ungracious  class.” 

The  brief,  but  conclusive,  opinion  of  our  greatest  living 
English  actor  is  cordially  endorsed  by  Mr.  W.  Moy  Thomas, 
the  eminent  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily  News,  whose  verdict 
upon  men  and  things  theatrical  is  always  that  of  a writer 
who  may  be  said  to  express  it  without  fear,  favour,  or  affec- 
tion. This  is  what  he  has  to  say  upon  this  particular 
subject : — - 

“ As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  only  approach  to  a 
foundation  for  the  complaint  that  American  actors  are  denied 
fair  play  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  some  American 
actors  have  not  been  as  much  liked  by  English  audiences  as 
other  American  actors.  By  the  same  reasoning  it  might  be 
argued  that  we  have  a prejudice  against  English  actors.  The 
old  opposition  on  behalf  of  ‘ native  talent  ’ which  used  to 
exhibit  itself  in  noisy  demonstrations  even  before  the  rise  of 
the  curtain,  was  either  organised  by  the  least  respectable 
portion  of  the  profession  in  defence  of  what  they  were  pleased 
to  consider  their  vested  interests,  or  got  up  by  the  partisans 
of  some  popular  actor  whose  supremacy  appeared  to  them  to 
be  threatened.  Not  a trace  of  this  now  remains.  It  never 
awakened  much  sympathy  among  the  general  playgoirg 
public,  who  naturally  desire  only  to  be  amused.  I have  been 
present  at  some  unlucky  debuts  of  American  performers  on 
our  stage.  These  unfortunate  persons  have  no  doubt  found 
it  an  easy  task  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  been 
the  victims  of  national  prejudice  ; but  I search  my  memory 
in  vain  for  any  sign  of  a foregone  conclusion  against  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  rise  of  the  curtain  has  always  been  the 
signal  for  a cordial  welcome.  It  has  only  been  when  the 
actor,  or  the  play,  or  both  together,  had  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction, that  less  flattering  sounds  have  been  heard.  This, 
of  course,  may  have  been  the  fault  of  our  narrow  tastes ; 
bdt  that  is  a very  different  thing.  The  charge  of  pre- 
judice against  American  performers  appears  to  me  to 
be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  immense  popularity  among 
us  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan  and  the  Daly  company  in  general,  and 
by  the  enthusiastic  reception  and  the  steadfast  favour  accorded 
to  Jefferson,  Edwin  Booth,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  and  numerous 
other  American  actors  and  actresses  whose  names  will  readily 
occur  to  those  who  have  any  familiarity  with  our  stage  in 
recent  times.” 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  writing  from  Leeds,  observes “ Mr. 
Mansfield,  I am  sure,  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  his 
charges  could  not  apply  to  me.  For  years  I have  had  several 
American  artistes  in  my  company.  My  leading  lady,  Miss 
Maud  Jeffries,  my  business  manager,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rogers,  are 
American,  and  so  are  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Leary,  Mr.  Charles 
Lauder  and  others.  They  have  been  with  me  through  my 


English  tour,  and  will  accompany  me  to  their  native  land  in 
October.” 

“Unfounded  and  ridiculous”  are  the  epithets  which  Mr. 
John  Hare  applies  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Mansfield.  “ My 
impression  is,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ that  foreign  actors  are 
received  with  greater  favour  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  in 
the  world.  I am  surprised  that  Mr.  Mansfield  should  have 
committed  himself  to  such  an  absurd  expression  of  opinion.” 

Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  like  Mr.  Irving,  is  disposed  to  treat 
the  unfounded  allegation  with  silent  contempt,  and  not,  as  it 
were,  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  “ enemy.”  “ I do  not 
think,”  he  says,  “that  Mr.  Mansfield’s  vapourings,  which 
will  be  taken  at  their  true  value  in  the  stalls,  deserve  the 
compliment  of  a discussion.” 

Writing  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Miss  Winifred  Emery 
not  only  characterises  Mr.  Mansfield’s  statement  as  “most 
unjust  and  incorrect,”  but  goes  on  to  say  : “ I lock  upon  it 
as  absurd,  moreover,  and  far  from  complimentary  to  his 
countrymen,  to  make  an  assertion  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  implies  that  Americans  are  not  what  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be — very  well  able  to  look  after  themselves.” 

Miss  Kate  Vaughan  is  another  of  our  leading  actresses  who 
is  peculiarly  entitled  to  express  her  views  on  this  subject. 
When  Mr.  Mansfield  was  playing  in  London,  Miss  Vaughan 
formed  one  of  the  company  who  appeared  with  him,  and  she 
states  that  “ they  one  and  all  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
the  way  in  which  they  were  received  in  England,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage.” 

Mr.  George  Alexander  says:  “I  cannot  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  actors  are  of  Mr.  Mansfield  s 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  treatment  by  Englishmen.  During 
my  short  career  as  a manager,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  enlist  the  services  of  two  excellent  American  actors — Mr. 
John  Mason  and  Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye.  The  former  made 
an  extraordinary  success  on  the  first  production  of  1 The 
Idler  ’ in  London,  and  this  I am  sure  was  freely  acknow- 
ledged by  the  press,  public,  and  ourselves.  I have,  too,  in 
my  possession  letters  from  Mr.  Mason  in  which  he  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  treatment  he  received.  Mr.  Lackaye 
also  played  in  the  provinces  and  on  the  revival  in  London, 
and  I am  sure  we,  one  and  all,  did  our  best  to  make  his 
stay  with  us  as  pleasant  as  it  possibly  could  be.  He  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  this.” 

That  cosmopolitan  actor  and  author,  Mr.  Harry  Paulton, 
remarks  : — “ If  I read  it  ” (meaning  Mr.  Mansfield’s  accu- 
sation) “ rightly,  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  actors  of  England, 
charging  them  with  a great  show  of  hospitality,  the  better  to 
burke  the  chances  of  Americans  obtaining  engagements,  and 
to  prevent  them  obtaining  an  appearance  on  the  English 
stage.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  instances 
byway  of  refutation,  because  it  cannot  apply  to  those  who  have 
had  an  appearance.  Their  case  rests  with  the  public,  who 
don't  care  one  cent  for  a man’s  nationality  if  he  pleases 
them.  Let  Mansfield  name  the  people  who  have  been  led 
away  with  burning  hearts.  The  whole  charge  is,  of  course, 
ridiculous.” 

Following  in  the  same  strain,  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  observes:— 
“ An  actor’s  success  both  here  and  in  America  seems  to  me 
to  depend  rather  on  his  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  public 
than  that  accorded  him  by  his  brother  professionals.” 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Mansfield  ; but  we  do 
so  with  the  feeling  that  the  expressions  of  opinion  given — • 
though  they  may  not  be  voluminous — are  amply  sufficient  to 
vindicate  the  contention  previously  put  forward  in  this 
Journal  that  the  allegation  was  a myth  and  had  no  foun- 
dation in  fact. 

But  would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  a little  bird  has 
whispered  tjrat  Mr.  Mansfield  is  not  an  American  after  all,  but 
an  Englishman  ? If  the  bird’s  twitterings  be  true,  don’t  you 
think  that  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has  aroused  some 
indignation,  and  a good  deal  of  amusement,  and  a propor- 
tionate amount  of  contempt,  has  been  poking  a good  deal  of 
fun  at  a great  many  people’s  expense,  and  that  he  has  been 
merrily  laughing  up  his  sleeve  meanwhile  ? 
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1 a.m,  at  the  * Morning  Mammoth”  Nev/spaper 

Office. 

II. 

Just  so.  You  have  corrected  your  proofs,  and  the  printer 
was  kind  enough  to  send  you  a remarkably  “ clean  ” revise  ; 
the  absence  of  blunders  from  which  may  be  partially  due  to 
the  fact  of  your  writing  such  an  execrably  bad  hand  that 
special  compositors  and  readers  of  long  experience  in  deci- 
phering the  most  illegible  cacography  are  usually  told  off  to 
set  up  and  correct  your  article.  You  are  free  to  depart. 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wish  your  able  editor  good  night. 
You  have  no  very  burning  ambition  to  see  him,  and  you  are 
quite  confident  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  see  you. 
So  you  don  your  overcoat  and  hesitate  a little,  as  you  descend 
the  grand  marble  staircase,  as  to  whether  you  will  look  in  at 
the  Junior  Penwipers’  Club  in  Park  Lane,  or  go  straight 
home  to  your  lodgings  in  Great  St.  Andrews  Street,  Seven 
Dials.  W.C. — stay,  stay  ! — I mean  your  luxurious  chambers 
in  the  Albany,  or  your  elegant  little  maisonette  at  Kensington 
Gore. 

Courteously  returning  the  salute  of  the  commissionaire  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  Morning  Mammoth — a fine  specimen  of 
wrought  iron-work,  gilt,  from  the  Place  Stanislas,  Nancy — 
you  see  standing  in  front  thereof  the  dainty  little  coupe  of  the 
Hon.  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs.  Her  coachman, 
you  notice,  wears  a cockade  in  his  hat ; a distinction  which 
Miss  Skeggs’s  close  connection  with  the  Court  really  en- 
titles him  to  assume.  But  just  as  you  are  entering  your  own 
equipage — your  man  does  not  wear  a cockade,  and  you  do 
not  even  have  a crest  on  your  carriage  panels,  as  you  have 
no  wish  to  pay  the  duty  on  armorial  bearings — you  behold, 
driving  up  to  the  portals  of  the  M.  M.  office,  the  rapidest  of 
hansoms ; and  from  this  vehicle  there  leaps  a tall,  spare, 
middle-aged,  prematurely  grizzled  gentleman,  attired  in 
weather-stained  travelling  costume,  and  bearing  in  one  hand 
a small  and  much  battered  and  frayed  Russia  leather  valise. 
He  airily  tosses  the  driver  half-a-crown ; and  when  the 
man  grumblingly  demands  an  additional  shilling,  the  tall 
gentleman  declines  to  pay  any  more,  but  blithely  offers  to  fight 
cabby  for  the  difference.  So  No.  8006  grimly  drives  away, 
muttering  to  himself  that  “ there’s  no  gettin’  forrardcr  with 
the  capting  nohow.” 

The  tall  spare  gentleman  is  not  a captain  ; nor  indeed,  does 
he  at  present  hold  any  naval  or  military  rank  whatsoever. 
You  recognize  him  at  once  as  your  old  friend  Rupert 
Swanquill,  special  war  correspondent— and  for  the  matter  of 
that,  peace  correspondent  to  boot — of  the  Morning  Mammoth. 
Scan  him  narrowly.  Mark  his  face  well ; “ it  is  worth  looking 
at,”  as  Danton  said  on  the  scaffold  to  the  executioner  when  he 
bade  him  show  his  severed  head  to  the  rabble.  He  may  be  fifty 
or  only  forty-five,  or  he  may  be  close  upon  the  sixties  ; but  he 
has  been  practically  an  old  man  for  many  many  years.  Now 
he  seems  to  have  got  over  his  age  and  to  have  become 
practicably  quite  young  again.  When  I say  that  Rupert 
Swanquill  has  never  borne  Her  Majesty’s  commission,  I ought 
to  have  added  that  he  has  seen  in  the  byegones  a good  deal 
of  active  military  service.  In  fact,  if  I remember  aright,  he 
was  once  a trooper  in  the  Ninetieth  Dragoon  Guards,  and  was 
very  possibly  polishing  stirrup-irons  at  the  period  when  you 


had  just  completed  your  studies  at  the  University  of  Oxbridge, 
or  at  St.  Wapshot’s  Charity  School,  London  Wall,  E.C.  It 
doesn’t  much  matter  which. 

Rupert  Swanquill  succeeded  Wolfe  Grump  as  a war  corres- 
pondent about  the  time  when  that  capable  but  hard-swearing 
journalist  was  induced,  in  consequence  of  his  increasing  in- 
firmities, to  relinquish  foreign  service  and  to  become  an  art 
critic.  Swanquill  as  a war  correspondent  dates  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Franco-German  war.  He  was  at  all  the  great 
battles,  and  personally  witnessed  the  Imperial  surrender  at 
Sedan.  If  I were  asked  where  he  has  been  and  what  he  has 
done  since  the  collapse  of  the  Second  Empire,  I might  inquire 
in  reply  whither  he  has  not  travelled  and  what  he  has  not 
achieved  in  the  service  of  the  great  journal  to  which  he  has 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  accredited. 

He  has  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  through  India,  through 
South-Eastern  Europe,  and  through  South  Africa.  He  was 
in  the  Servian  war  and  at  the  Shipka  Pass.  He  is  as  well 
known  at  Constantinople  as  at  Madrid,  at  Cape  Town  as  at 
Calcutta,  at  Pietermaritzburg  as  at  Moscow.  He  has  looked 
at  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  between  the  eyes  ; he  has 
confronted  death  in  fifty  forms,  and  pushed  away  disease  as 
blithely  as  just  now  he  repulsed  the  extortionate  cabman. 
The  innumerable  readers  of  the  Mammoth  have  revelled  in 
Rupert  Swanquill’s  inimitably  vigorous  and  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  numerous  campaigns  of  which  he  has  been  the 
spectator  ; but  possibly  they  have  not  been  aware  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  stirring  narratives  have  been  penned  by 
a special  correspondent  who,  although  he  has  always  had  on 
foreign  service  a pocketful  of  money,  has  not  unfrequently 
been  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  write 
column  after  column  of  “ copy  ” with  a drum,  or  a 
saddle,  or  a three-legged  stool  as  a writing  desk ; or  to 
pen  his  effusions  in  some  filthy  Oriental  hovel,  sur- 
rounded by  Turks,  Jews,  Gipsies  and  heretics;  to  write 
with  rags  upon  his  back,  fever  in  his  limbs,  and  starvation 
in  his  belly ; and  then  to  ride  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  station,  thence  to  dispatch  a message, 
costing  perhaps  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  its  trans- 
mission, to  London  where,  when  his  superb  article  is  published, 
it  will  meet  with  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  public 
at  large  and  the  valuable  approval  of  his  able  editor ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  will  be 
abused  like  a pickpocket  in  the  next  number  of  the  Saturday 
Review  because,  in  the  course  of  a letter  of  perhaps  five 
thousand  words,  he  has  made  a mistake  about  the  date  of 
the  Battle  of  Marathon,  or  spelt  the  name  of  Marshal  Davout 
as  Davoust. 

Rupert  has  plenty  of  foreign  decorations  at  home,  given  to 
him  for  his  courage  and  fidelity  in  the  field,  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  wear  his  crosses  and  medals  when  he  goes  to  court ; 
and  no  kind  of  honorific  recognition  or  reward  has  ever  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Government  of  his  native  country. 
There  is  no  promotion  in  the  special  department  of  journalism 
in  which  he  has  won  for  himself  a European  celebrity.  He 
never  goes  campaigning  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
killed  in  the  field  or  captured  and  hanged  for  a spy  ; but  he  is 
quite  content  to  risk  his  life  to  do  his  duty  to  his  employers  and 
the  public,  and  altogether  to  “ grin  and  bear  it,”  as  the  saying 
is.  Rupert  Swanquill  has,  it  must  be  owned,  his  little  faults 
and  eccentricities.  His  temper  is  rather  a lively  one,  and  on 
occasion  he  will  smite.  I remember  some  years  since,  when 
I was  in  the  city  of  the  Suttan  Pera,  asking  the  war  corres- 
pondent of  a French  daily  paper  whether  he  had  ever  met 
Rupert.  “ Oh  yes,”  replied  the  Gallic  journalist,  “ I know 
Monsieur  Swanquill  very  well.  A difficult  person  to  deal 
with.  If  there  be  anything  to  eat  M.  Swanquill  eats  it  ; if 
there  be  anything  to  drink  M.  Swanquill  drinks  it  ; if  there 
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be  a bed  to  spare,  he  sleeps  in  it,  and  if  you  remonstrate  with 
him  he  beats  you.” 

Rupert  can  spare  you  scarcely  a minute’s  talk.  He  has 
just  come  from  Crim  Tartary,  or  Trebizonde,  or  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  or  Vladivostok,  and  is  off  to-morrow  to  the  Desert 
ofGobe,  the  Black  Mountain,  or  the  North  Pole.  He  only 
wishes  to  exchange  a few  words  with  the  editor,  and  then 
England  will  know  him  no  more  for  many  months.  You  bid 
him  a cordial  “farewell;  ” but  dear,  dear  me,  what  a world  of 
metamorphoses  this  is  ! 

Being  Asmodeus,  I am  entitled  to  tell  youj  that  when 
Rupert  Swanquill  calls  another  hansom  and  directs  the 
driver  to  convey  him  to  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.,  he  undergoes  an  instantaneous  and  marvellous  trans- 
formation. It  is  no  spare,  middle-aged,  prematurely  grizzled 
individual  who  emerges  from  the  hansom  and  rings  the  bell  at 
the  hotel.  I,  Asmodeus,  disguised  as  a police  constable  on 
night  duty,  take  stock  in  the  glare  of  the  gas  lamp  of  the 
gentleman  who  alights  from  the  hansom.  He  is  decidedly 
elderly,  and  he  has  a handsome  and  dignified  mien,  and  he  is 
in  evening  dress,  having  probably  come  from  some  great  house 
where  he  has  been  dining,  and  where  the  festivities  have  been 
prolonged  to  a somewhat  late  hour  ; or,  perhaps,  he  has  come 
from  the  Kemble  Club,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  of 
the  renowned  smoking-room  of  which  palatial  establishment 
he  has  long  since  been  the  pride  and  delight. 

This  is  William  Bohun  Bayard,  LL.D.,  the  oldest,  and 
the  most  famous  of  English  war  correspondents,  and  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  His  intimate  friends,  to  say 
nothing  of  a good  many  outsiders  who  are  not  by  any  means 
intimate  with  him,  are  accustomed  to  call  him  “ Billy  ” 
Bayard.  He  has  seen  war  in  all  its  occasionally  glorious 
episodes,  and  in  all  its  normally  hideous  dirt,  desolation,  and 
despair,  all  over  the  world.  When  our  gallant  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea  were  wasting  away  with  famine  and  sickness,  the 
voice  of  William  Bohun  Bayard  spoke  morning  after  morning, 
trumpet-tongued,  in  the  columns  of  the  great  London  news- 
paper of  which  he  was  then  the  correspondent,  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  neglect  and  mismanagement  from  which  the 
army  before  Sebastopol  was  suffering ; and  materially  did 
his  undaunted  onslaughts  on  red  tape  and  pipeclay  help  the 
national  movement  for  relief  and  rescue  from  misery  worse 
than  death  to  which  the  noble-hearted  Florence  Nightingale 
devoted  herself,  with  results  that  will  not  be  forgotten  while 
any  history  of  our  land  endures. 

But  I must  leave  the  transformed  special  war  correspondent 
at  his  hotel,  and  strange  to  relate,  it  is  now  my  Asmodean 
duty  to  look  you  up  at  your  own  apartments,  wheresoever 
they  may  be  situated,  and  take  you  right  back  to  the  office  of 
the  Morning  Mammoth.  Never  mind  waiting  for  a brougham 
or  hailing  a cab.  It  is  getting  dangerously  near  two  in  the 
morning  and  we  must  make  hot  haste.  Besides,  although  I 
am  only  a Devil  on  Two  Sticks  and  lame,  I can  hop  along 
pretty  quickly,  and  carry  you,  if  need  be,  on  my  shoulders. 

Here  we  are!  We  have  come,  not  quite  straight  as  an  arrow 
from  a Tartar’s  bow,  but  by  Asmodean  leaps  and  bounds,  from 
the  west  to  the  east  central  end.  I am  invisible  of  course, 
but  I waft  you  once  more  up  the  marble  staircase,  and  to  an 
upper  story  of  the  vast  edifice  in  which  the  Morning  Mammoth 
is  printed  and  published.  I have  transformed  you  into  Mr. 
Erasmus  Polyglot.  See,  your  name  is  painted  in  full  on  the 
door  of  the  comfortable  little  chamber  dedicated  to  your  use. 
You  have  been  there,  entre  nous,  although  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact,  since  early  in  the  evening.  You  only  stepped  out 
shortly  after  midnight  to  have  some  supper,  and  now  you 
have  another  half-hour's  toil  before  you.  You  do  not  grumble 
at  the  late  hours.  Nobody  on  the  staff  grumbles  at  them. 
He  would  be  unworthy  of  his  salt  if  he  did  complain  ; and 
quite  as  resigned  to  his  fate  as  you  dutifully  are,  is  your  able 
editor  in  his  mysterious  sanctum  in  some  part  of  the  establish- 
ment to  which  at  present  I do  not  intend  particularly  to  refer. 

It  is  a warm  night,  and  you  prefer  to  take  off  your  coat  and 
to  fag  in  your  shirt  sleeves.  That  has  been  your  custom  for 
six  nights  every  week  for  a great  many  years  past.  You  are 
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the  foreign  editor  of  the  Morning  Mammoth.  To  you  have 
come  and  will  continue  to  come  almost  incessantly-arriving 
envelopes  containing  foreign  telegrams,  now  short,  now  lengthy ; 
now  consisting  of  only  half  a dozen  lines,  and  now  filling  a couple 
of  columns,  of  correspondence  brimful  of  momentous  intelli- 
gence from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Some  of  the  messages 
emanate  from  the  great  telegraphic  agencies  ; others  are  from 
the  Mammoth's  resident  correspondents  in  foreign  capitals — 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  the  price  of  gold  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  at  Calcutta,  “ corners  ” 
in  pork  and  grain  at  Chicago  and  in  Erie  Railroad  shares  at 
New  York,  Coal  miners  and  ironworkers’  strikes,  a famine 
in  Russia,  a beer  riot  at  Munich,  a balloon  accident  at 
Rangoon,  a kidnapping  by  brigands  in  Sicily,  an  anti- 
clerical demonstration  at  Rome,  a horrible  murder  at  Too- 
woomba, an  attack  on  missionaries  at  Shanghai,  a diplomatic 
ball  at  Pekin,  with  a full  explanation  of  the  political  motives 
which  prompted  the  Russian  Minister  at  the  Chinese  Court 
to  have  an  attack  of  the  measles  on  the  very  evening  previous 
to  the  British  Plenipotentiary’s  dance. 

All  these  and  five  hundred  other  items  oi  news  from  every 
corner  of  the  civilized  or  savage  world  pass  before  you.  You 
have  on  your  table  an  immense  pottle  of  hay,  or  rather  of 
tissue  paper  scribbled  all  over  with  half  illegible  characters, 
and  the  paper,  to  tell  the  truth,  does  not  smell  very  sweetly. 
You  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  odour  of  telegrams  long 
ago,  and  your  skill  and  tried  experience  will  enable  you  to 
extract  the  requisite  amount  of  needles  from  the  pottle  afore- 
said. You  are  an  old  hand  at  this  kind  of  work.  Before  you 
elected  to  remain  at  home  as  foreign  editor,  you  represented 
the  Mammoth  at  Berlin,  at  Vienna,  at  Constantinople,  at 
Madrid,  at  Rome,  and  in  many  other  great  Continental  cities. 
You  have  been  hand-in-hand  with  half  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  half  the  statesmen  in  twenty  foreign  centres,  you  speak 
half  a dozen  foreign  languages,  and  you  are,  besides,  an 
accomplished  musician  and  have  written  two  or  three  highly 
successful  novels,  to  say  nothing  of  a comic  opera  and  a 
burlesque  at  the  Gaiety. 

Possibly  a young  gentleman  with  a handsome  independence 
and  nothing  to  do  would  think  your  existence  a terribly  toil- 
some and  not  over  paid  one,  but  somehow  or  another,  you 
like  the  work,  laborious  as  it  is,  Newspaper  work  has  a 
strange  fascination  for  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it 
heart  and  soul,  as  a man  should  do  to  any  work  to  which  he 
intends  definitely  to  set  his  hand.  The  career  does  not  lead 
to  much,  it  offers  indeed  very  few  recompenses,  either  pecu- 
niary or  honorific,  and  although  in  these  days  journalists  of 
the  higher  grade  go  into  society  and  belong  to  Pall  Mall  Clubs, 
they  can  never  be  certain  that  the  Duchess  of  Newington 
Butts  is  not  pointing  them  out  at  the  Conversazione  to  her 
friend,  the  Marchioness  of  Monmouth  Street,  as  the  “ people 
who  write,”  while  old  General  Groggy  (retired)  is  anathe- 
matising the  editor  of  the  Mastodon  as  a “ confounded  cad  ” for 
not  having  inserted  his  one  and  a half  columned  letter  com- 
plaining of  the  condition  of  the  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Walton- 
on-the-Naze,  or  stigmatising  the  author  of  the  scathing  leading 
article  in  the  Plesiosaurus  on  Tommy  Atkins’s  rations,  as  “ a 
dash  penny-a-liner.”  * 

Those  are  the  little  rebuffs  which  journalists  must  bo 
always  prepared  to  encounter  ; as  a rule,  they  laugh  at  them. 
Although  they  write  for  the  most  part  anonymously,  they  are 
sustained  and  stimulated  in  their  exertions  by  the  possession 
of  a certain  influence  much  prized  by  the  majority  of  mankind. 
“ What  do  you  sell  here  ? ” asked  the  Russian  Prince 
Potemkin,  when  Matthew  Boulton  ushered  the  illustrious 
Muscovite  through  the  great  engine-shop  at  Soho,  near  Bir- 
mingham. “ We  make  and  sell  here,”  quoth  the  doughty 
partner  of  Watt,  “ that  which  all  the  world  wants — Power.” 
It  is  the  knowledge  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  part  of  a gigantic 
engine,  moving  incessantly  for  the  betterment  of  the  world— 
that  he  wields  a power  to  be  exercised  for  good  and  not  for 
evil — that  not  only  give  to  the  earnest  journalist  strength  and 
resolution  to  accomplish  his  onerous  task,  but  will  make  those 
duties  positively  delightful  to  him.  Q,  A.  S. 
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LAST  TEIET-A-IETT. 

BY 

B.  L.  FARJEON, 

Author  of  “ Great  Porter  Square,"  “Griff,”  “Blade-o’- 
Grass,”  “ The  Sacred  Nugget,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

♦ 

CHAPTER  I. 

My  Wife  Makes  up  her  Mind  to  Move. 

From  a peculiar  restlessness  in  my  wife’s  movements,  I 
gathered  that  she  was  considering  some  scheme  which 
threatened  to  disturb  the  peaceful  surroundings  of  my  life. 
Upon  two  or  three  occasions  lately  she  had  reproached  me 
for  not  being  sufficiently  lofty  in  my  social  views,  and 
although  the  tone  in  which  she  addressed  me  was  free  from 
acerbity,  her  words  conveyed  the  impression  that  in  some 
dark  way  I was  inflicting  an  injury  upon  her.  Familiar 
with  her  moods,  and  understanding  the  best  way  in  which  to 
treat  them,  I made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
this  injury,  but  waited  for  her  to  disclose  it — which  I was 
aware  she  would  not  do  until  she  was  quite  prepared. 

I am  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  an  ambitious  man, 
being  happily  blessed  with  a peaceful  and  contented  mind 
which  renders  me  unwilling  to  make  any  departure  from  my 
usual  habits..  As  regards  old-fashioned  ways  I am  somewhat 
of  a conservative;  I do  not  care  for  new  things  and  new 
sensations,  and  I am  not  for  ever  looking  up  at  persons  above 
me,  and  sighing  for  their  possessions  and  enjoyments.  Indeed, 
I am  convinced  that  the  happiest  lot  is  that  of  the  mortal  who 
is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
competence  which  will  serve  for  modest  pleasures,  without 
exciting  the  envy  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  Such  a 
competence  was  mine,  such  pleasures  were  mine.  Secure 
from  storms  and  unnecessary  worries — by  which  I mean 
worries  self-inflicted  by  fidgety  persons,  or  persons  discon- 
tented with  their  lot — I should  have  been  quite  satisfied  to 
remain  all  my  life  in  our  cozy  ten-roomed  house,  which  we 
had  inhabited  for  twenty  years,  and  in  which  we  had  been  as 
comfortable  as  reasonable  beings  can  expect  to  be  in  life.  Not 
so  my  wife,  the  best  of  creatures  in  her  way,  but  lately  (as  I 
subsequently  discovered)  tormented  with  jealousy  of 
certain  old  friends  who,  favoured  by  fortune,  had  moved  a 
step  or  two  up  the  social  ladder.  It  was  natural,  when  these 
friends  visited  us,  that  they  should  dilate  with  pride  upon 
their  social  rise,  and  should  rather  loftily,  and  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  seize  the  opportunity  of  describing  the  elegances 
of  their  new  houses  and  furniture.  Their  fine  talk  amused 
me,  and  I listened  to  it  undisturbed  ; but  it  rendered  my  wife 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  one  morn- 
ing, during  breakfast,  she  said, 

“ You  have  nothing  particular  to  do  to-day,  my  dear  ? ” 

“ No,  nothing  particular,”  I replied. 

“ Then  you  won’t  mind  coming  with  me  to  see  some  new 
houses.” 

I gasped.  The  murder  was  out. 

“ Some  new  houses  ! ” I cried. 

“ You  can’t  expect  me  to  go  alone,"  she  said  calmly.  “ It 
would  hardly  be  safe — to  say  nothing  of  its  impropriety — for 
a lady,  unaccompanied,  to  wander  through  a number  of 
empty  houses  with  the  street  door  shut.  We  read  of  such 
dreadful  things  in  the  papers.” 

“ Quite  true  ; they  are  enough  to  make  one’s  hair  stand  on 
end.  It  would  not  be  prudent.  But  what  necessity  is  there 
for  you  to  go  into  a number  of  empty  houses  ? ” 

“ How  stupid  you  are  ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ You  know  we 
must  move  ; you  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remain  in 
this  house  any  longer.” 


“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ Such  a question  ! And  the  house  in  the  state  it  is  ! 

“ A very  comfortable  state,  Maria.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever the  matter  with  it.” 

“ There  is  everything  the  matter  with  it.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  say  so ” 

“ I do  say  so.” 

A man  who  has  been  long  married  learns  from  experience, 
and  profits  by  what  he  learns,  if  he  has  any  sense  in  him.  Iam 
a fairly  sensible  man,  and  experience  has  taught  me  some 
useful  lessons.  Therefore  I went  on  with  my  breakfast  in 
silence,  knowing  that  my  wife  would  soon  speak  again. 

“ The  house  is  full  of  inconveniences,”  she  said. 

“ You  have  been  a long  time  finding  them  out,  Maria." 

“ I found  them  out  years  ago,  but  I have  borne  with  them 
for  your  sake.” 

I laughed  slyly,  took  the  top  off  an  egg,  and  requested 
her  to  name  the  inconveniences  of  which  she  complained. 

She  commenced.  “ We  want  a spare  room.” 

“ We  have  one,”  I said,  “ and  it  is  never  used." 

“ It  isn’t  fit  to  use.” 

“Oh  1 I had  an  idea  that  there  was  no  demand  for  it." 

“ If  it  wras  a comfortable  room  there  would  be.  Edward, 
I wish  yoii  would  recognise  that  things  cannot  always  remain 
as  they  are.” 

“ More’s  the  pity.” 

“ Nonsense.  You  talk  as  if  we  were  shell-fish.” 

“ It  did  not  occur  to  me.  Proceed  with  your  wants, 
Maria.” 

“ Our  wants,  my  dear.” 

“ Well,  our  wants.” 

“ You  want  a nice,  cozy  study,  where  you  can  sit  and  smoke." 

“ I want  nothing  of  the  kind.  I can  sit  and  smoke  any- 
where. Don’t  forget  that  I am  fifty  years  of  age,  and  that 
my  habits  are  fixed.” 

“ My  dear,  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn.” 

“ Keep  to  the  point,”  I said. 

“ As  if  I am  not  keeping  to  it  ! I have  no  morning  room.’* 

“ So  you  are  to  sit  in  your  morning  room,  and  I am  to 
sit  in  my  study,  instead  of  sitting  and  chatting  together,  as 
we  have  always  done.  A cheerful  prospect ! What  next  ? ” 

“We  have  very  good  servants,”  she  said  pensively. 

“ Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  inconveniences  you 
speak  of ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t  like  to  lose  the  girls,  especially  cook.  They 
sleep  in  the  attics,  you  know,  and  the  roof  is  shockingly  out 
of  repair.” 

“ It  is  the  chronic  condition  of  roofs.  Go  where  you  will, 
you  hear  the  same  story.  Have  the  girls  complained  ? " 

“ No,  but  I can  see  what  is  coming.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ The  kitchen  is  not  what  it  should  be  ; the  range  causes 
us  the  greatest  anxiety.  The  next  dinner  party  we  give 
we  must  have  the  dinner  cooked  out.  Think  what  a trouble 
it  will  be,  and  how  awkward  it  will  look.  Everything 
brought  to  the  table  lukewarm,  if  not  quite  cold." 

“ The  thought  is  heartrending.” 

“ And  you  so  particular  as  you  are.  I am  not  blaming  you 
for  these  things,  my  dear.” 

“ You  are  very  considerate.  Is  your  catalogue  of  ills 
finished  ? ” 

“ By  no  means.  Look  at  the  wine  cellar — it  positively 
reeks.  As  for  the  store  cupboard,  not  a thing  can  I keep  in 
it  for  the  damp.  Then  there’s  the  bath.  Every  time  I turn 
the  hot  water  tap  I am  frightened  out  of  my  life.  It  splutters, 
and  chokes,  and  gurgles — we  shall  have  an  explosion  one  day. 
Then  there’s  ” 

“No  more!”  I cried,  in  a tragic  tone.  “Give  me  two 
minutes  to  compose  myself.  My  nerves  are  shattered.” 

I finished  my  eggs  and  toast,  I emptied  my  breakfast  cup, 
I shifted  my  chair. 

“ You  wish  to  move,”  I then  said. 

“ Do  you  not  see  the  impossibility  of  our  remaining  where 
we  are  ? ” was  her  reply, 
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“ Frankly,  I do  not,  but  we  will  not  argue ; I bend  my  head 
to  the  storm.” 

“Edward,  Edward!”  she  expostulated.  “Must  not  a 
woman  have  a mind  ? Must  it  always  be  the  man  ? ” 

“ I meant  nothing  ill-natured,  Maria.  Have  you  any  par- 
ticular house  in  view  ? ” 

“ Several,  and  I have  made  out  a list  of  them.  I have  been 
to  the  house  agents  and  have  got  the  keys.  I did  not  wish 
you  to  have  the  bother  of  it,  so  I took  it  all  on  myself.  And 
here  are  the  orders  to  view  the  houses  where  there  are  care- 
takers. Of  course  we  don’t  want  the  keys  of  those  houses ; 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  ring.” 

“ How  many  empty  houses  are  there  on  your  list  ?” 

“ Twenty-three.” 

I repressed  a shudder.  “And  you  have  the  keys  of” 

“ Eleven.  I can  get  plenty  more.  We  must  be  careful 
they  don’t  get  mixed  up.  Perhaps  you  had  better  keep  them.” 

“Not  for  worlds.  Do  you  propose  to  go  over  the  whole 
twenty-three  to-day.” 

“ Oh  no,  my  dear,  but  we  will  continue  till  we  are  tired.  With 
what  I have  and  what  I am  promised  I dare  say  it  will  be  a 
long  job  before  we  are  suited.  Days  and  days.” 

“ Perhaps  weeks  and  weeks,”  I suggested,  faintly. 

“ Perhaps.  Do  you  remember  how  we  hunted  and  hunted 
till  we  found  this  house  ? ” 

“ Can  I ever  forget  it  ? I grew  so  sick  of  tramping  about  that 
I thought  seriously  of  buying  a travelling  caravan,  and  living 
in  it.  Well,  Maria,  I confess  I don’t  like  the  prospect,  but 
as  your  . mind  is  made  up  I will  put  a good  face  on  it.” 

“ I was  sure  you  would,  my  dear.  You  are  the  best  man 
in  the  world.”  And  she  gave  me  a hearty  kiss. 

“ All  right,  my  dear.  When  do  we  start  ? ” 

“ I shall  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.” 

In  less  than  that  time  we  were  off,  I resigned  to  my  fate, 
and  my  wife  as  brisk  as  a young  maid  about  to  enter  into 
housekeeping  for  the  first  time.  I could  not  but  admire  her 
courage.  Her  bag  was  stuffed  with  keys,  and  in  her  hand  she 
carried  a book  in  which  were  set  down  the  particulars  of  the 
houses  we  were  to  look  over. 


CHAPTER  II. 

House-Hunting  a la  Mode, 

It  was  a satisfaction  to  me  that  my  wife  did  not  entertain 
the  idea  of  deserting  the  north-western  part  of  London, 
in  which  I have  lived  from  my  boyhood,  and  which  I 
regard  as  the  pleasantest  district  in  our  modern  Babylon. 
In  no  other  part  of  London  can  you  see  in  such  perfection  the 
tender  green  of  spring,  and  enjoy  air  so  pure  and  bracing, 
and  there  are  summers  when  my  wife  agrees  with  me  that  it 
is  a mistake  to  give  up  these  advantages  for  the  doubtful 
enjoyment  and  the  distinct  discomforts  of  a few  weeks  in 
the  country.  So,  with  my  mind  somewhat  relieved,  I started 
upon  the  expedition  which  was  to  lead  me  to  the  deserted 
house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  and  thence  to  the  strange  and 
thrilling  incidents  I am  about  to  narrate.  And  I may 
premise  here  that  I do  not  intend  to  attempt  any  explanation 
of  them  ; I shall  simply  describe  them  as  they  occurred,  and 
I shall  leave  the  solution  to  students  more  deeply  versed  than 
myself  in  the  mysteries  of  the  visible  and  invisible  life 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.  I must,  however,  make 
one  observation.  There  is  in  my  mind  no  doubt  that  I was 
the  chosen  instrument  in  bringing  to  light  the  particulars 
of  a foul  and  monstrous  crime  which  might  otherwise  have 
remained  unrevealed  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  all  things 
shall  be  made  clear.  Why  I was  thus  inscrutably  chosen 
and  was  haunted  by  the  Skeleton  Cat  until  the  moment 
arrived  when  I was  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
criminal  and  say,  “ Thou  art  the  man  ! ” is  to  me  the  most 
awful  and  inexplicable  mystery  in  my  life. 

In  our  search  for  a new  house  the  story  of  one  day  is  (with 
the  single  exception  to  which  I have  incidentally  referred) 
the  story  of  all  the  days  so  employed.  We  set  out  every 


morning,  my  wife  fresh  and  cheerful,  and  I trotting  patiently 
by  her  side ; we  returned  home  every  evening  worn  out, 
disheartened,  bedraggled,  and  generally  demoralised.  My 
condition  was,  of  course,  worse  than  that  of  my  wife,  whom  a 
night’s  rest  happily  restored  to  strength  and  hope.  I used  to 
look  at  her  across  the  breakfast  table  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, for  truly  her  vigour  and  powers  of  recuperation  were 
surprising. 

“ Are  you  quite  well  this  morning  ? ” I would  ask. 

“Quite  well,”  she  would  reply,  smiling  amiably  at  me. 
“ I had  a lovely  night.” 

Wonderful  woman ! A lovely  night ! While  I was  tossing 
about  feverishly,  going  up  and  down  innumerable  flights  of  stairs 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  steps,  opening  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  doors,  and  pacing  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  rooms,  measuring  their  length,  breadth,  and  height 
with  a demon  three-foot  rule  which  mocked  my  most  earnest 
and  conscientious  efforts  to  take  correct  measurements ! The 
impression  these  expeditions  produced  upon  me  was  that,  of 
all  the  trials  to  which  human  beings  are  subject,  house-hunting 
is  incomparably  the  most  exasperating  and  afflicting.  Were 
I a judge  with  the  power  to  legislate,  I would  make  it  a 
punishment  for  criminal  offences:  “Prisoner  at  the  bar,  a 
jury  of  your  countrymen  have  very  properly  found  you  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  you  have  been  tried,  and  it  is  my 
duty  now  to  pass  sentence  upon  you.  I have  no  wish  to 
aggravate  your  sufferings  in  the  painful  position  in  which 
you  have  placed  yourself,  but  for  the  protection  of  society  the 
sentence  must  be  one  of  extreme  severity.  You  will  be  con- 
demned to  go  house-hunting,  and  never  getting  suited,  from 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  o’clock  at  night  for 
a term  of  three  years,  and  I trust  that  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  you  will  deter  you  from  crime  for  the  rest  of 
your  natural  life.”  I should  almost  be  tempted  to  add, 
“ And  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul ! ” 

I could  not  have  wished  for  a better  leader  than  my  wife, 
who  continued  to  take  charge  of  the  keys  and  to  keep  a record 
of  the  premises  we  had  looked  over  and  were  still  to  look 
over;  and  in  the  little  book  in  which  this  record  is  made 
were  set  down  in  admirable  English — occasionally,  perhaps, 
somewhat  too  forcible — the  reasons  why  there  was  not  a 
single  house  to  let  which  answered  her  requirements.  Many 
of  the  houses  had  been  tenantless  for  years,  and  reminded 
me  in  a depressingly  odd  way  of  unfortunate  men  who  had 
fallen  too  soon  into  “ the  sere  and  yellow,”  and  were  sinking 
slowly  and  surely  into  damp  and  weedy  graves.  The  dis- 
coloured ceilings,  the  mouldy  walls,  the  moist  basements, 
the  woe-begone  back  yards  and  the  equally  dismal  gardens, 
the  twisted  taps,  the  rusty  locks  and  keys,  the  dark  closets 
which  the  agents  had  the  effrontery  to  call  bedrooms,  supplied 
ample  evidence  that  their  fate  was  deserved.  There  were  some 
in  a better  condition,  having  been  newly  patched  and  painted  ; 
but  even  to  these  more  likely  tenements  there  was  always, 

I was  ever  thankful  to  hear,  an  objection,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  raised  by  my  wife.  In  one  the  dining  room  was  too 
small,  in  another  it  was  too  large,  in  another  the  bath  was 
on  an  unsuitable  floor — down  in  the  basement  or  up  on  the 
roof — in  another  the  range  was  old  fashioned,  in  another  theie 
was  no  getting  into  the  garden  unless  you  passed  through  the 
kitchen  or  flung  yourself  out  of  the  drawing  room  window, 
in  another  there  were  no  cupboards,  and  so  on  and  so  on  with- 
out end.  Again  and  again  did  I indulge  in  the  hope  that  she 
was  thoroughly  exhausted  and  would  give  up  the  hunt,  and 
again  and  again  did  the  wonderful  woman,  a few  hours 
afterwards,  impart  to  me  the  the  disheartening  news — smiling 
cheerfully  as  she  spoke — that  she  had  been  to  a fresh  house 
agent  and  was  provided  with  another  batch  of  keys  and 
“ orders  to  view.”  After  every  knock-down  blow  she  “ came 
up  smiling,”  as  the  sporting  reporters  say.  Meekly  I con- 
tinued to  accompany  her,  knowing  that  the  least  resistance 
on  my  part  would  only  strengthen  her  determination  to  pro- 
long the  battle.  At  the  end  of  a more  than  usually  weary  day 
she  observed, 

“ My  dear,  if  we  were  rich  we  would  build.” 
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“We  would,”  I said,  and,  with  a cunning  of  which  I felt 
secretly  proud,  I encouraged  her  to  describe  the  house  she 
would  like  to  possess.  I am  a bit  of  a draughtsman,  and 
from  the  descriptions  she  gave  me  of  the  house  that  would 
complete  her  happiness'  I drew  out  the  plans  of  an  Ideal 
Residence  which  I was  convinced  could  not  be  found  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This,  however,  was  not  my 
wife’s  opinion. 

“ It  is  the  exact  thing,  Edward,  ’ she  said,  and  she  took 
my  plans  to  the  agents,  who  said  they  were  very  nice,  and 
that  they  had  on  their  books  just  the  place  she  was  looking 
for — with  one  trifling  exception  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 
But  this  trilling  exception  proved  ever  to  be  of  alarming  pro- 
portions, was  often  hydra-headed,  and  was  always  insur- 
mountable. Then  would  she  glow  with  indignation  at  the 
duplicity  of  the  agents,  and  would  call  them  names  which,  had 
they  been  publicly  uttered,  would  have  laid  us  open  to  a great 
number  of  actions  for  libel  and  slander.  Ihus  a month 
passed  by,  and,  except  for  prostration  of  spirits,  we 
were  precisely  where  we  had  been  when  we  com- 
menced. The  Ideal  Residence  was  still  a castle  in  Spain. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  so  tired  out  that  we  could 
hardly  crawl  along,  my  indomitable  wife,  after  slamming  the 
last  street  door  behind  her,  informed  me  that  she  intended 
to  call  upon  another  house  agent  whom  she  had  not  yet 

patronised.  . 

“ That  will  be  the  ninth,  I think,”  I said,  in  a mud  tone. 

“ Yes,  the  ninth,”  she  said.  “ They  are  a dreadful  lot.  You 
can’t  place  the  slightest  dependence  upon  them.” 

Gascoigne  was  the  name  of  the  agent  we  now  visited,  and 
he  entertained  us  in  the  old  familiar  way.  _ As  a matter  of 
course,  he  had  the  very  house  to  suit  us ; in  fact,  he  had  a 
dozen,  and  he  went  through  them  seriatim.  But  my  wife, 
who  during  the  past  month  had  learned  something,  managed, 
by  dint  of  skilful  questioning,  to  lay  her  hand  on  the  one  weak 
spot  which  presented  itself  in  all.  ...  , . 

“ I am  afraid  they  will  not  do,”  she  said,  “but  we  will  look 

at  them  all  the  same.” 

I sighed ; I was  in  for  it  once  more.  A dozen  fresh  keys,  a 
dozen  fresh  orders  to  view — in  a word,  a wasted,  weary  week. 
Mr.  Gascoigne  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  his  office  table, 
and,  after  a pause,  said  : 

“ I have  left  the  best  one  to  the  last.” 

“ Indeed  1 ” said  my  wife,  brightening  up. 

“The  house  that  cannot  fail,”  said  he;  “a  chance  seldom 
met  with — perhaps  once  in  a lifetime.  I shall  not  have  it  long 
on  my  books ; it  will  be  snapped  up  in  no  time.  It  possesses 
singular  advantages.” 

“ Where  is  it  ? ” asked  my  wife,  eagerly. 

“ In  Lamb’s  Terrace,  No.  79*  Detached  and  charmingly 
situated.  Ten  bedrooms,  three  reception  rooms,  two  bath 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  water  to  top  floor,  commodious  kitchen 
and  domestic  offices,  conservatory,  stabling,  coach  house, 
coachman’s  rooms  over,  two  stalls  and  loose  box,  large 
garden  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  and  two  greenhouses. 

My  wife’s  eyes  sparkled;  I also  was  somewhat  carried 
away,  but  I soon  cooled  down.  Such  an  establishment 
would  be  far  beyond  my  means. 

“ To  be  let  on  lease  ? ” I enquired. 

“ To  be  let  on  lease,”  Mr.  Gascoigne  replied. 

“The  rent  would  be  too  high,”  I observed.^ 

“ I don’t  think  so.  Ninety  pounds  a year.” 

“ What  ? ” I cried. 

“ Ninety  pounds  a year,"  he  repeated. 

I looked  at  my  wife ; her  face  fairly  beamed.  She  whis- 
pered to  me,  “ A prize  1 Why  did  we  not  come  here  before  ? 
it  would  have  saved  us  a world  of  trouble.” 

For  my  part,  I could  not  understand  it.  Ninety  pounds 
a year  1 It  was  a ridiculous  rent  for  such  a mansion. 

I turned  to  the  agent.  “Is  there  a caretaker  in  the 

house  ? ” 

“ No,”  he  replied,  “ it  is  quite  empty. 

“ Has  it  been  long  uclet  ? ” 


“ Scarcely  any  time.”  _ 

“The  tenant  has  only  just  left  it,  I suppose  ? 

“ The  tenant  has  not  been  living  in  it.” 

“ He  has  been  abroad  ? ” 

“ I really  cannot  say.  I know  nothing  of  his  movements. 
You  see,  we  are  not  generally  acquainted  with  personal 
particulars.  A gentleman  has  a house  which  he  wishes  to 
let,  and  he  places  it  in  our  hands.  All  that  wc  have  to  uo  is 
to  ascertain  that  the  particulars  with  which  he  furnishes  us 
are  correct.  We  let  the  house,  and  there  is  an  end  ot  the 

matter  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.” 

I recognised  the  common  sense  of  this  explanation,  ana  yet 
there  appeared  to  me  something  exceedingly  strange  in  such 
a house  being  to  let  at  so  low  a rent,  which  had  just  loot  a 
tenant  who  had  not  occupied  it. 

“ Is  it  in  good  repair  ? ” I asked.  )( 

“ Frankly,  it  is  not ; but  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

“ How  do  you  make  that  out  ? ” 

“ Because  the  landlord  is  inclined  to  be  unusually  liberal 
in  the  matter.  He  will  allow  the  incoming  tenant  a hand- 
some sum  in  order  that  he  may  effect  the  repairs  in  the 
manner  that  suits  him  best.  There  is  a little  dilapidation,  I 
believe,  in  one  or  two  of  the  rooms,  a bit  of  the  flooring  loose 
here  and  there,  some  plaster  has  dropped  from  the  ceilin6s» 
and  a few  other  such  trifling  details  .to  be  seen  to  ; and  the 
garden,  I think,  will  want  attention.  ,, 

“ The  house  seems  to  be  completely  out  of  repair  . 

“ Oh,  no,  not  at  all  ; I am  making  the  worst  of  it,  so  that 
you  shall  not  be  disappointed.  But  there  is  the  money 

provided  to  set  things  in  order.” 

“ Roughly  speaking,  what  sum  does  the  landlord  propose 

to  allow?”  „ 

“ Roughly  speaking,  a hundred  pounds  or  so. 

“ About  one-third,”  I remarked,  “ of  what  I should  judge 

to  be  necessary.”  , . , , 

“Not  at  all;  a great  deal  can  be  done  with  a hundred 
pounds  ; and  my  client  might  feel  disposed  to  increase  the 
amount.  You  can  examine  the  house  and  see  if  it  suns  you, 

which  I feel  certain  it  will.  . ,,  . 

Here  my  wife  broke  in.  She  had  listened  impatiently  to 
my  questions,  and  had  nodded  her  head  in  approval  of  every 
answer  given  by  the  agent  to  the  objections  I had  raised. _ 

“I  am  sure  it  will  suit  us,’  she  said.  The  next  be.t 
thing  to  building  a house  for  oneself  is  to  have  a sufficient 
sum  of  money  allowed  to  spend  on  one  already  built  , to  repair 
it,  and  paint  and  paper  it  after  our  own  taste. 

“ I agree  with  you,  madam,”  said  the  agent,  y°u 

will  find  the  landlord  not  at  all  a hard  man  to  deal  with.  I e 
makes  only  one  stipulation— that  whoever  takes  the  house 

“Why,  of  course  we  should  live  in  it,"  said  my  wife. 
“ What  on  earth  should  we  take  it  for  if  we  didn  t . 

“ Quite  so,”  said  the  agent.  . „ T . , „ 

“ I should  like  to  ask  two  more  questions,  I said.  Are 

the  drains  in  good  order  ? ” „ 

“ The  drains,”  replied  the  agent,  “ are  perfection. 

“ And  is  it  damp  ? ” 

“ It  is  as  dry,”  replied  the  agent,  “ as  a bone. 

Some  further  conversation  ensued,  in  which,  however,  I 
took  no  part,  leaving  the  management  to  my  wife,  who  had 
evidently  set  her  heart  upon  moving  to  No  79,  Lambs 
Terrace.  The  agent  handed  her  the  keys  with  a bow  and  a 
smile,  and  we  left  his  office. 


CHAPTER  III. 

An  Old  Friend  Unexpectedly  Presents  Himself. 
During  the  interview  my  attention  had  been  attracted 
yeral  times  to  a peculiar  incident.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
r.  Gascoigne’s  office,  close  against  the  wall,  was  a high 
sk  with  an  old-fashioned  railing  round  it,  the  back  of  the 
sk’being  towards  me.  When  we  entered  the  office  no  person 
is  visible  behind  the  desk,  and  no  sounds  of  it  being  occupied 
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reached  my  ears ; but,  happening  once  to  look  undesignedly 
in  that  direction,  I saw  a grey  head  raised  above  the  railings, 
the  owner  of  which  was  regarding  me,  I thought,  with  a certain 
eagerness  and  curiosity.  The  moment  I looked  at  the  head, 
which  I inferred  was  attached  to  the  body  of  a clerk  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Gascoigne,  it  disappeared,  and  I paid  no 
attention  to  it.  But  presently,  turning  again,  I saw  it  bob  up 
and  as  quickly  bob  down ; and  as  this  was  repeated  five  or 
six  times  during  the  interview,  it  made  me,  in  turn,  curious  to 
learn  the  reason  of  the  proceedings.  Finally,  upon  my  leaving 
the  office,  the  head  bobbed  up  and  remained  above  the  desk, 
seemingly  following  my  departure  with  increasing  eagerness. 

“ My  dear,”  said  my  wife,  as  we  walked  along  the  street — 
very  slowly,  because  of  the  weary  day  we  had  had — “ at  last 
we  have  found  what  we  have  been  searching  for  so  long.” 

It  did  not  strike  me  so,  but  I did  not  express  my  opinion. 
All  I said  was,  “ I am  tired  out,  and  I am  sure  you  must  be.” 

“ I do  feel  tired,  but  I am  repaid  for  it.  Yes,  this  is  the 
very  house  we  have  been  hunting  for,  just  the  number  of 
rooms  we  want,  just  the  kind  of  garden  we  want,  and  so  many 
things  we  thought  we  couldn’t  afford.  Then  the  stable  and 
coach-house — not  that  we  have  much  use  for  them,  but  it 
looks  well  to  have  them,  and  to  speak  of  them  to  our  friends 
in  an  off-hand  way.  Then  the  fruit  trees — what  money  it 
will  save  us,  gathering  the  fruit  quite  fresh  as  we  want  it ! I 
have  in  my  eye  the  paper  for  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms  ; 
and  your  study,  my  dear,  shall  be  as  cosy  as  money  can  make 
it.  I have  something  to  tell  you — a secret.  I have  put  away— 
never  mind  where— a long  stocking,  and  in  it  there  is  a nice 
little  sum  saved  up  out  of  housekeeping  pennies.  That 
money  shall  be  spent  in  decorating  No.  79,  Lamb’s 
Terrace.” 

Thus  rattled  on  this  wonderful  wife  of  mine,  working  her- 
self into  such  a state  of  rapture  at  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
the  Ideal  Residence  I had  drawn  out  for  her,  and  which  she 
believed  she  had  obtained,  that  I could  not  help  admiring 
more  and  more  her  sanguine  temperament  and  her  indomi- 
table resolution.  Bier  pluck,  her  endurance,  her  persistence, 
were  beyond  praise  ; such  women  are  cut  out  for  pioneers  in 
difficult  undertakings;  they  never  give  in,  they  never  know 
when  they  are  beaten.  In  the  midst  of  her  glowing  utter- 
ances I heard  the  sound  of  rapid  steps  behind  us,  and,  turn- 
ing, saw  the  elderly  man,  whose  head,  bobbing  up  and  down 
in  Mr.  Gascoigne’s  office,  had  so  engaged  my  attention.  He 
had  been  running  after  us  very  quickly,  and  his  breath  was 
almost  gone. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  I beg  your *pardon,”  he  said,  speak- 
ing with  difficulty,  “ but excuse  me,  I must  get  my 

breath.” 

We  waited  till  he  had  recovered,  my  wife  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  was  charged  with  a message  from  Mr.  Gascoigne, 

I with  no  such  expectation.  I felt  that  he  had  come  after  us 
on  a purely  personal  matter,  and  as  I gazed  at  him  I had  an 
odd  impression  that,  at  some  period  of  my  life,  I had  been 
familiar  with  a face  like  his.  I could  not,  however,  bring  to 
rny  mind  any  person  resembling  him. 

“ The  agent  has  given  us  the  keys  of  the  wrong  house,” 
whispered  my  wife.  “ I hope  it  is  no  worse  than  that  ; I 
hope  he  hasn’t  made  a mistake  in  the  rent.” 

She  was  in  great  fear  lest  the  splendid  chance  was  gone 
and  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace  was  lost  to  us. 

“ I am  all  right  now,”  said  the  stranger,  “ and  I must  beg 
you  to  excuse  me  if  I am  mistaken.  I think  not,  for  I seem 
to  recognise  your  features ; and  yet  it  is  so  long  ago — so  long 
ago!”. 

The  impression  that  I had  known  him  in  earlier  years  grew 
stronger. 

“I  heard  your  name,”  he  continued,  “while  I was  working 
at  my  desk.  When  you  handed  your  card  to  Mr.  Gascoigne 
he  spoke  it  aloud,  and  I recognised  it  as  that  of  an  old  school 
friend.  It  so  stirred  me  that  I fear  you  must  have  thought 
me  rude  for  staring  at  you  as  I did.  My  name  is  Millet, 
Bob  Millet — don’t  you  remember?” 

Good  heavens  1 My  old  schoolmate,  Bob  Millet  dear  old 


Bob,  almost  my  brother,  whom  I had  not  seen  for  nearly 
forty  years,  stood  before  me.  What  reminiscences  did  the 
sight  of  him  inspire  1 He  and  I were  chums  in  those  early 
days,  stood  up  for  each  other,  defended  each  other,  played 
truant  together,  took  long  walks,  went  into  the  country 
together  during  holiday  time — did  everything,  in  short,  that 
could  bind  schoolboys  in  firm  links  of  comradeship.  Once, 
when  my  parents  took  me  to  the  seaside,  they  invited  Bob 
at  my  urgent  request  to  spend  a week  with  us,  and  he  spent 
two,  three — all  the  time,  indeed,  that  we  were  away  from 
home.  There  at  the  seaside  he  taught  me  to  swim,  and  we 
had  days  of  enjoyment  so  vivid  that  the  memory  of  them 
came  back  to  me  fresh  and  bright  even  after  this  lapse  of 
years.  How  changed  he  was  1 He  was  a plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  boy,  and  he  had  grown  into  a thin,  spare,  elderly 
man,  with  all  the  plumpness  and  all  the  rosiness  squeezed 
clean  out  of  him.  It  was  a bit  of  a shock.  He  was  younger 
than  I,  and  he  looked  twenty  years  older;  his  clothes  were 
shabby,  his  face  worn  and  lined  with  care,  as  though  life's 
battle  had  been  too  much  for  him  ; while  here  was  I,  a fairly 
prosperous  man,  full  of  vigour  and  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
and  blessed  with  means  for  the  indulgence  of  pleasures  which 
it  was  evident  he  could  not  afford.  There  was  on  my  part 
more  of  sadness  than  of  joy  in  this  meeting.  I held  out  my 
hand  to  him,  and  we  greeted  each  other  cordially. 

“ My  dear,”  I said  to  my  wife,  “ this  is  my  old  school 
chum,  Mr.  Millet.” 

“ Bob  Millet,  please,”  he  said  reproachfully;  “ don’t  drop 
me  because  I am  shabby.” 

“ I am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  do  that,  Bob,”  I rejoined. 
“ You  have  had  a tussle  with  fortune,  old  friend,  and  got  the 
worst  of  it  ? ” 

“ Considerably,”  he  replied,  with  a little  laugh  in  which 
there  was  no  bitterness ; it  reminded  me  that  when  he  was 
at  school  he  always  took  a cheerful  view  of  any  misfortune 
that  happened  to  him  ; “ but  a meeting  like  this  makes  up 
for  a lot.  What  does  the  old  song  say  ? ‘ Bad  luck  can’t 

be  prevented.’  Well,  I am  glad  to  see  you  ! I ran  after  you 
with  a double  purpose — first  to  shake  hands  with  you,  then 
to  talk  to  you  about  that  house  you  are  looking  after.” 

“ All  in  good  time.  Have  you  done  work  for  the  day  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

’*  Come  home  with  us  and  have  a tea-dinner,  unless,”  I 
added,  “ there  is  someone  else  expecting  you.” 

“ No  one  is  expecting  me,”  he  said,  rather  mournfully. 
“ I am  all  alone.” 

“ Not  married  ? ” 

“ I was,  but  I lost  her." 

I pressed  his  hand  sympathetically. 

“ You  can  come  along  with  us,  then,”  said  my  good  wife  ; 

“ it  will  be  better  than  passing  the  evening  with  yourself  for 
company ; and  I am  burning  to  hear  what  you  have  to  tell 
us  about  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace.  I am  fairly 
enchanted  with  it,  even  before  I see  it.  There  is  our  ’bus  ; 

I hope  there  is  room  for  us.” 

There  was  room,  and  we  got  in,  and  alighted  within  thirty 
yards  of  our  house — our  dear  old  house,  which  my  wife  was 
bent  upon  giving  up. 

I took  Bob  to  my  dressing-room,  and  we  had  a wash  and 
a brush  up. 

“ Any  children  ? ” he  asked. 

“ No,”  I replied  ; “ it  caused  us  sorrow  at  first,  but  we  get 
resigned  to  things.” 

“ Yes,  indeed.” 

Downstairs  my  wife  was  waiting  for  us,  and  there  was  our 
tea-dinner  already  prepared,  with  one  or  two  additional  small 
luxuries  in  honour  of  our  visitor. 

“Sit  down,  Bob,”  I said,  “and  make  yourself  at  home. 
To  you  this  is  Liberty  Hall ; we  haven’t  a bit  of  pride  in  11s, 
although  my  dear  wife  here  has  an  ambition  for  a larger 
house;  that  is  why  we  are  going  to  move.” 

“We  can  afford  to  move,  Mr.  Millet,”  said  my  wife  with 
dignity. 
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“ I arn  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Bob ; “ it  is  always  pleasant 
to  hear  of  a friend’s  good  fortune.” 

My  wife  smiled  kindly,  and  we  all  made  a good  meal;  and 
then  she  bustled  away  to  see  to  some  domestic  matters,  while 
the  maid  cleared  the  table.  Before  she  left  the  room,  she  said 
to  Bob, 

“ Mr.  Millet,  not  a word  about  that  delightful  house  until  I 
join  you.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


^oWOW. 


THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


***  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 

4 - 


(At  Mrs.  Armful's). 

Mrs.  Armful:  Now  that  everyone  is  crying  out  about 
germs  of  impurity  being  secreted  in  the  very  food  we  eat, 
the  waters  we  drink,  and  the  clothes  we  wear,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  very  careful  in  our  selection  of  these  three  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  a great  nuisance  to  be  always  suspicious,  especially 
as  the  constant  fear  invariably  makes  us  more  nervous  than 
we  otherwise  should  be. 

LadyVelvel:  And  yet  there  is  no  denying  that  we  are 
often  the  victims  of  infectious  diseases  through  no  fault  of 
our  own. 

Mrs.  Armful  : True,  but  really  one  cannot  take  up  a paper 
without  reading  some  case  of  horrible  infection,  the  result  of 
unclean  food  or  insanitary  homes.  In  fact,  I sometimes  think 
that  everything  is  tainted  with  something  nasty,  and  I get 
to  fancy  that  the  goblin  germ  is  lurking  in  every  mouthful  I 
eat  or  drink.  If  the  School  Boards  would  only  devote  a little 
more  attention  to  this  desirable  branch  of  education,  and  a 
trifle  less  to  music,  and  French,  and  drawing,  it  would  surely 
be  all  the  better  for  the  health  of  the  community  at  large. 

Mrs.  Tabinet  : Dirt  is  too  often  the  starting  point  of  most 
infectious  diseases,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  poor  gave 
half  as  much  heed  to  cleanliness  as  they  do  to  drink  there 
would  be  fewer  cases  of  fever. 

Lady  Velvel  : I wish  the  powers  that  be  could  make  a law 
compelling  everyone  to  be  clean.  What  an  Elysium  the 
world  would  be  then — no  dirt,  no  disease,  no  fevers  ! 

Mrs.  Armful  : By  the  way,  I see  Messrs.  Foster  and  Sons, 
Pure  Mineral  Water  Manufacturers,  have  brought  out  some 
absolutely  pure  table  water,  and  are  selling  it  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all.  They  have  devised  a plan  whereby 
they  can  give  a chemical  purity  to  the  water  by  a boiling 
process  ; afterwards  filtering  it  to  get  rid  of  all  solid  matter, 
and,  finally,  aerating  it  to  give  it  a palatable  flavour.  They 
guarantee  that  it  is  prepared  and  bottled  by  perfectly  healthy 
workpeople  ; so  that  no  suspicion  of  disease  need  be  dreaded. 
Therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  thatthe  “Forester” 
brand  of  pure  water  will  be  in  great  demand  by  all  lovers  of 
Adam’s  ale. 

Miss  Tabinet:  lam  really  grieved  to  see  that  the  bar- 
barous fashion  of  wearing  earrings  is  coming  into  vogue  again. 
I heard  a rumour  of  it  some  time  ago,  and  lately  I have 
noticed  several  smart  women  wearing  them,  and  also  that 
abomination  the  chignon,  and  the  hair  net.  I only  devoutly 
hope  these  revivals  will  not  be  followed  by  crinolines  or  the 
birdcage  dress  improvers  I 


Lady  Velvel  : I am  not  so  sure;  there  is  a tiny  suspicion 
of  it  already,  unless  I am  mistaken.  In  our  fashions  we 
generally  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  as  the  skirts 
have  been  so  tight  fitting  for  the  past  two  years  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  we  shall  soon  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

Mrs.  Armful  : A well-known  tailor  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  is  making  a good  many  gowns  now  with  only  one 
seam,  which  is  almost  invisible  ; the  skirt  opens  at  the  sides 
by  two  flaps,  which,  when  buttoned  up,  form  pockets,  and  do 
not  show  that  it  is  really  the  fastening  of  the  skirt.  These 
will  look  well  on  slight  figures,  but  I am  sure  they  will  not 
find  favour  with  those  women  who  trust  to  a well-made  seam 
to  take  off  the  appearance  of  stoutness.  The  tinsel  rage 
is  becoming  a little  overwhelming.  The  shop  windows 
are  full  of  it,  so  full  that  the  eye  will  become 
weary  of  it  before  it  has  time  to  get  on  the  frocks. 
The  ribbons  this  season  are  exquisite ; indeed  I cannot  re- 
member ever  seeing  so  many  variations.  Some  of  them  are 
simply  charming  blends  of  colours ; others,  perhaps,  strike 
one  as  being  a trifle  too  garish  for  good  taste.  But  taking 
them  as  a whole  they  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  smart. 
Every  article  of  attire  promises  to  be  well  ribboned,  buttoned, 
buckled,  and  laced.  Tea  jackets  are  delightful  creations  of 
beauty  and  taste;  they  are  fast  becoming  more  popular  than 
the  tea-gown ; for  the  reason,  I expect,  that  it  is  easier  to 
slip  off  the  bodice  of  one’s  dress  and  don  a comfortable  pretty 
jacket  than  it  is  to  entirely  unrobe  and  put  on  a tea-gown 
for  the  short  time  between  . tea  and  dressing  for  dinner. 
Nothing  looks  more  dainty  than  one  of  these  little  comforts 
of  satin  and  lace,  worn  during  your  cup  of  afternoon  tea  in 
the  seclusion  of  your  boudoir,  while  you  take  your  ease  and 
chat  with  one  or  two  friends  whom  you  admit  on  terms  of 
intimacy. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


By  Mrs.  Armful. 

Mairi  asks  if  I can  tell  her  whether  Shetland  underclothing  can  be 
obtained  in  London,  and  if  so  where  ? I should  think  that  any  of  our  best 
drapers,  if  they  do  not  already  keep  it,  would  get  it  for  you.  I have  never 
bought  any  myself,  but  if  I were  you  I should  write  to  Lewis  and  Allenby, 
Regent  St.  I believe  there  is  a Shetland  Wool  Company,  but  am  not  sure 
about  this.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  give  information  on  the 
subject. 

I.  G.  H.  (Edinboro’).— I am  glad  my  remarks  and  suggestions  pleased 
you,  and  am  delighted  to  be  of  further  service  to  you.  Now  that  you 
have  given  me  full  particulars  of  the  sum  you  wish  to  spend,  I can  help 
you  better.  Seventy  pounds  is  not  a great  sum  to  spend  on  the  furniture, 
painting,  and  papering ; still  it  is  enough  to  make  your  room  look  nice.  I 
don’t,  as  a rule,  like  any  room  that  is  to  be  used  simply  for  receiving 
callers.  It  is  always  apt  to  look  stiff  and  unhomelike.  Yes,  yellow  would 
look  well  for  the  prevailing  colour  ; it  is  still  fashionable  and  always  will 
be,  because  it  is  a good  wearing  colour.  But  the  height  of  fashion  now  is 
green.  Still  I prefer  yellow  ; it  looks  well  all  the  year  round,  while  green 
is  a little  cold-looking  for  the  winter.  If  you  have  yellow  walls,  you 
should  have  white  paint,  or  a shade  of  soft  sage  green  would  look  charming. 
If  you  have  the  latter,  buy  your  curtains  to  match.  You  can  get  exquisite 
shade  of  brocade  for  6s.  or  7s.  a yard.  If  you  can  make  them  at  home 
they  would  come  very  inexpensive,  and  give  the  room  a handsome 
appearance.  Curtains  often  make  or  mar  a room,  so  be^  very  particular 
about  them.  If  you  decide  on  the  white  paint  I should  have  yellow 
curtains.  I should  like  a yellow  or  green  art  matting  on  the  floor,  with 
pretty  mats.  No,  no,  no,  do  not  have  anything  so  horrible  as  furniture 
en  suite.  Get  your  room  done  as  far  as  walls,  paint,  floor,  and 
curtains.  Then  look  about  and  choose  a few  pretty  chairs,  and  have  them 
sent  on  approval,  if  possible.  You  will  then  be  able  to  judge  if  they  look 
well.  Do  not  spend  much  on  tables,  as  they  should  be  covered  with  silk 
cloths  or  oriental  squares.  Have  a cabinet  that  will  hold  china  and 
books.  If  you  like  bamboo  there  are  any  number  of  pretty  ones  to  be  got. 
Many  people  like  them  immensely.  Have  two  or  three  really  nice  flower- 
pots to  hold  good  plants.  Certainly  you  can  have  a rail  put  round  the 
room,  about  three  feet  from  the  wainscot.  Many  people  have  this  and  put 
photographs  on  it,  or  little  knick-knacks,  or  unframed  pictures.  I will 
answer  your  other  questions  re  dining  room  next  week,  as  I am  afraid  I 
have  already  given  you  more  than  your  share  of  space ; but  you  wrote  such 
a nice  letter  I felt  tempted  to  be  generous. 

Nellie.— If  you  like  to  send  me  the  address  of  the  person  who  is  anxious 
to  sell  the  knitted  trimming  I will  put  it  in  my  address  book,  and  when  I 
get  any  request  for  work  I will  forward  her  name  with  others.  Certainly, 
you  might  advertise  ; it  would  make  it  more  known,  and_jou  would  stand 
the  chance  of  getting  direct  applications  for  the  work. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Oscar  Ford,  having  recovered  from  a state  of  temporary  Insanity,  finds  that  his  best 
friend,  Herbert  Wayne,  is  unaccountably  missing,  and  his  relatives  do  their  utmost  to 
conceal  the  facts  from  him.  He  at  last  sees  the  report  of  an  inquest,  from  which  it  would 
appear  tnat  Wayne  committed  suicide.  But  various  circumstances  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  V\  ayne  was  murdered  by  John  Gregory,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  With  a view  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Ford  endeavours  to  trace  Gregory's  late  servant  Andrews,  who  has 
1 whose  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Ford  has  a dream,  in  which  he 


left  his  master,  and  rusimuuuia  is  uumiuwn.  r ora  nas  a dream,  in  which  he 

seems  to  witness  the  tragedy,  and  the  mystery  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
I Old  s father  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  Wayne  killed  himself.  Gregory  visiting 
Fords  family  again  suggests  that  they  should  return  to  London.  In  town,  Ford  agaih 
tries  to  discover  Andrews'  address,  and  fails.  Then  he  meets  Hester  Greythorne  and 
alls  111  love  with  her,  but  hesitates  because  it  was  Gregory  who  introduced  him  to  her 
family.  Ford  employs  Tom  Carter  to  pursue  the  inquiry  and  in  the  meanwhile  proposes 
to  Hester  and  is  accepted.  As  Tom  Carter  has  failed  to  obtain  tidings  of  Andrews,  Ford 
sends  him  to  Devonshire,  and  he  writes  that  he  has  important  news.  Tom  Carter's  news 
greatly  strengthens  the  suspicion  against  Gregory.  “ Mrs.  Bob  ->  now  sends  George 
Andrews  address  and  Ford  despatches  Tom  Carter  in  search  of  him.  Meanwhile,  Ford’s 
sister  becomes  engaged  to  Gregory.  Then  he  receives  a letter  from  Tom  saying  that  it 
was  a case  of  suicide  after  all,  and  that  he  (Tom)  must  leave  Ford's  service.  Oscar  Ford 
his'life°eS  d°Wn  t0  Amberwe11  himself,  and  there  discovers  how  Herbert  Wayne  lost 

CHAPTER  XXX. — Continued. 

It  was  with  a sad  and  trembling  heart  that  I reached  my 
home.  Jack  entered  the  house  with  me,  of  course,  and  I 
found  my  family  assembled  in  the  drawing  room.  My  father 
was  there,  and  my  mother,  and  Amy — and  Hester  also. 

I looked  forward  to  a trying  ordeal  and  faced  it  with  fear. 
I anticipated  a painful  scene  of  questions  and  consolations, 
but  I was  not  prepared  for  that  which  happened. 

To  my  utter  amazement  I was  received  exactly  as  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  secret  flight.  If  I had  returned  from  a 
mere  pleasure  trip,  my  relatives  could  not  have  Welcomed  me 
back  with  less  show  of  feeling. 

My  father  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
rne  home  again.  My  mother  and  Amy  embraced  me  and  asked 

it  1 had  had  fine  weather  for  my  journey.  It  was  strange 

very  strange.  ° 

And  Hester  ? How  shall  I describe  her  greeting  ? It  will 
live  for  ever  in  my  memory,  so  singular  it  was.  She  did  not 
rush  into  my  arms;  she  did  not  even  come  forward  to  meet 
me ; but  stood  apart ; timid  and  hesitating  with  head  bent 
down  but  with  upcast  eyes  fixed  upon  mine.  What  was  I to 
understand  from  this  gentle  show  of  shyness  ? There  was 
tenderness,  there  was  love,  there  was  sympathy  in  those  dear 
eyes,  buc  no  sadness,  no  anxiety.  Oh ! the  agony  of  the 
thought  that  she  knew  nothing  yet  of  what  I had  to  tell  her 
and  that  when  she  should  know  it  those  eyes  would  look  upon 
me  for  the  last  time ! F 

I did  not  kiss  her,  and  she  did  not  seem  as  though  she  ex- 
pected me  to  do  so.  We  shook  hands  like  friends  and  were 
silent.  I could  not  bear  it  long.  I flew  from  the  room  and 
hurried  to  my  study,  and  there  outpoured  the  agony  of  mv 
bursting  heart.  J J 

“Oh,  my  lost  Herbert!  my  lost  Hester  1"  I cried  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  despair. 

Presently,  with  a strong  effort,  I,  in  some  measure,  recovered 
my  self-possession.  I had  a duty  to  perform,  and  I must  do 
it  with  firmness  and  courage. 

1 sent  a message  for  Hester  and  she  came  to  me 

1 toTok  in  my  arms  and  held  her  in  a long  embrace,  and 
then  I put  her  from  me. 

Plestei,  I said,  “ I have  that  to  tell  you  which  will  grieve 
you  sorely ; which  will  break  your  heart  as  it  has  broken  mine. 

N terrible  misfortune  has  befallen  us — you  as  well  as  myself 
Yms  beloved  ; Amy  spoke  truly  after  all  when  she  said  that 
that  fatal  journey  which  I was  about  to  take  was  full  of 
danger  for  me  and  that  it  must  part  us  for  ever.” 

7 


Wonderful  1 Hester  did  not  utter  a cry;  she  did  not  show 
the  slightest  sign  of  alarm  or  horror,  or  even  curiosity.  She 
heard  me  calmly  out  and  answered  actually  with  a smile. 
Taking  me  by  the  hand  she  said  : 

“ I know  all,  darling." 

“ You  know  all ! ” I exclaimed,  in  utter  amazement.  “ How 
is  that  possible  ? ” 

“ Amy,”  she  replied,  “ has  told  me  everything  from  first  to 
last.” 

“ What ! in  my  absence  ? ” 

“ Yes,  but  only  this  morning  very  early  when  she  received 
the  telegram  from  Jack.” 

“ What  telegram  ? ” 

“ That  which  he  sent  from  Amberwell : — 1 Oscar  has  learned 
the  truth — Let  Hester  know  it  too.'  ” 

“ And  you  have  been  told  of — of  what  I did  ? ” 

“ Yes — everything.” 

“ And  can  you  meet  me  thus,  Hester  ? Can  you  regard  with- 
out abhorrence  and  disgust  a man  whose  hands  are  soiled  with 
the  blood  of  his  friend — a man  who  in  a fit  of  madness  com- 
mitted homicide  ? ” 

“ I love  you  Oscar,”  Hester  simply  said. 

“ Oh, but  my  darling,”  Icried,  “this  cannot— cannot  be.  It 
is  impossible  that  you  can  take  a man  so  stained  as  I am.  I 
am  not  fit  to  be  any  woman’s  husband,  and  I can  never  be 
yours.” 

“ Why  not  ? You  are  innocent.” 

“ No,  no,  Hester.  You  must  not  speak  like  this.  You 
must  not  sacrifice  yourself  to  me.  Let  me  go  darling,  let  me 
go  to  nurse  my  grief  elsewhere,  and  worship  your  sweet 
memory  which  is  all  that  I have  left  to  love.” 

“ Go,  dearest,  where  you  will,  but  I go  with  you.  In  joy, 
in  sorrow,  in  glory  or  in  disgrace,  I am  still  your  own— all— 
all  your  own.  Oh  ! my  love,  my  darling,  shall  we  be  parted 
by  a chance — an  accident  ? You  have  done  no  wrong,  and  if 
you  are  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  God,  shall  you  not  be  so  in 
mine  ? ” 

“ But,  Hester — your  friends,  your  family — ” 

“ My  family  know  nothing  of  this  misfortune,  and  will  never 
know  it.  It  is  a secret  that  will  be  kept  fast  for  ever  among 
ourselves.  No  one  will  hear  of  it  but  those  within  this  house, 
and  they,  I hope  and  pray,  will  all  forget  it.” 

I was  silent,  at  a loss  for  argument  to  meet  her  sweet  per- 
suasion. And  then  a terrible  suggestion  crossed  my  mind. 

“ Hester  ” I cried,  “ I must  not,  dare  not,  bind  you  to  me. 
That  which  has  happened  once  may  occur  again.  My  brain 
may  give  way  once  more,  and,  oh  God  ! the  thought  of  what 
my  fate  might  force  me  to  do,  deprived  of  reason  and  of  will.” 

“ It  cannot  happen  again,”  said  Hester  ; “ I will  take  care 
of  that.  You  fell  ill  through  over-study  ; and  I will  make 
you  so  idle.  Why,  I will  snatch  the  horrid  books  away  from 
you,  and  you  shall  learn  nothing  but  lessons  of  love.  And  oh! 
darling,  I shall  be  such  a loving  little  wife.  I will  do  all  I 
can  to  be  bright  and  cheerful,  to  study  your  wishes,  to  please 
and  amuse  you  and  make  you  forget  this  dreadful  past.  No, 
Oscar,  you  shall  never  fall  ill  again — not  at  least  in  that  v/ay 
— never,  never  while  I live.” 

How  could  I resist  these  tender  entreaties  ? I felt  my  reso- 
lution fast  giving  way,  but  I made  one  final  effort  to  be  firm. 

“ Oh  ! Hester,”  I cried,  “ I cannot,  I dare  not,  marry  you.” 
“You  must,”  she  answered  with  intense  feeling.  “ You 
must,  you  must,  you  shall." 

Then  throwing  her  arms  around  me  she  held  me  closer  than 
she  did  when  in  her  fierce  desperation  she  entreated  me  not  to 
leave  her.  She  printed  impassioned  kisses  on  my  face,  my 
lips  ; she  would  not  let  me  go  until  I promised  to  be  hers — 
hers  only  and  for  ever. 

And  so — I yielded  to  temptation. 


.* 


The  scene  is  once  more  Fallington,  and  the  garden  of  that 
pretty  villa  where  we  lived  so  long.  It  is  early  summer  and 
a sunny  morning.  We  are  all  seated  on  the  lawn  behind 
the  house  and  there  is  silence  among  us,  broken  only  by  the 
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singing  of  the  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  brawling  river,  and  the 
chiming  of  the  distant  bells. 

My  father  and  my  mother  are  here.  So  is  Jack  Gregory, 
and  Hester  is  sitting  by  my  side,  her  hand  in  mine.  Amy 
alone  is  absent. 

I am  at  peace  if  not  happy,  but  ever  and  again  my  thoughts 
revert  to  Herbert  and  I am  sad.  My  dear  ones  know  my 
moods  and  strive  to  comfort  me.  Jack  Gregory  argues  with 
me  in  his  old  sensible  logical  way,  and  Hester  tenderly  con- 
soles me.  But  it  is  in  vain.  I cannot  shake  off  that  melan- 
choly which  often  oppresses  me. 

I am  now  in  one  of  my  sombre  moods,  and  they  all  know  it. 
At  such  times  they  never  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  past,  and  it 
is  plain  that  they  intend  to  do  so  now. 

My  mother  is  the  first  to  speak. 

“Oscar,”  she  said,  “has  it  never  occurred  to  you  how 
strangely  similar  is  your  misfortune  to  that  of  Mary  Lamb 
the  sister  of  the  gentle  ‘ Elia  ’ ? ” 

“ What  misfortune  was  that  ? ” I asked,  for  strange  to  say, 
I had  never  heard  of  it. 

“Mary  Lamb,”  said  Mrs.  Ford,  “ was  devotedly  attached  to 
her  mother,  but  unhappily  she  was  afflicted  with  a temporary 
mental  disorder,  and  one  day  in  a moment  of  insanity  she 
stabbed  and  killed  her  beloved  parent.” 

This  information  gave  me  a painful  shock  and  my  wonder 
was  excited  by  it. 

“ Surely,”  I said,  “ it  must  have  blighted  all  the  rest  of  her 
existence — she  could  never  have  been  happy  again. 

“ Not  so,”  replied  my  mother.  “ But  here  comes  Amy.  f or- 
give us,  dear  Oscar,  for  this  last  conspiracy  we  are  practising 
upon  you,  but  we  had  all  agreed  that  some  day,  when  you 
seemed  sorrowful,  you  should  hear  the  story  of  Mary  Lamb, 
and  learn  its  lesson,  trusting  that  it  might  inspire  you  with 
hope  and  courage.” 

At  this  moment  Amy  reappeared  with  a volume  in  her  hand. 
She  took  her  seat  beside  Jack  Gregory,  who  put  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  while  she  opened  the  book  upon  her  knee, 
and  searched  its  pages. 

Then  I,  with  Hester’s  hand  in  mine,  prepared  to  listen. 

Amy  had  found  the  page  she  sought,  and  then  my  mother 

said: 

“Read.” 

And  this  was  what  my  sister  read  from  Palfourd  s “ tinal 
Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb  ” : 


••  I learned  that  she  had  described  herself,  on  her  recovery  from  the 
fatal  attack,  as  having  experienced,  while  it  was  subsiding,  such  a con- 
viction that  she  was  absolved  in  Heaven  from  all  taint  of  the  deed  in 
which  she  had  been  the  agent— such  an  assurance  that  it  was  a dispen- 
sation of  Providence  for  good,  though  so  terrible — such  a sense  that  her 
mother  knew  her  entire  innocence  and  shed  down  blessings  upon  her,  as 
though  she  had  seen  the  reconcilement  in  silent  vision— that  she  was  not 
sorely  afflicted  by  the  recollection.  It  was  as  if  the  old  Greek  notion,  of 
the  necessity  for  the  unconscious  shedder  of  blood,  else  polluted  though 
guiltless,  to  pass  through  a religious  purification,  had  in  her  case  been 
happily  accomplished  ; so  that  not  only  was  she  without  remorse,  but 
without  other  sorrow  than  attends  on  the  death  of  an  infirm  parent  in  a 
good  old  age.  She  never  shrank  from  alluding  to  her  mother,  when  any 
topic  connected  with  her  own  youth  made  such  a rc-  erence,  in  ordinary 
respects,  natural ; but  spoke  of  her  as  though  no  fearful  remembrance  was 
associated  with  the  image  ; so  that  some  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  who 
knew  of  the  disaster,  believed  that  she  had  never  become  aware  of  her  own 


share  in  its  horrors.” 

Amy  here  closed  the  book.  Then  said  my  mother  in  a tender 

solemn  voice : . 

“ Even  as  it  was  with  Mary  Lamb,  so  may  it  be,  my  son, 

with  you ! ” 


THE  END. 
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“INCOGNITA”  AT  THE  LYRIC. 


When  people  get  too  much  of  a good  thing  they  are  apt  to 
think  it  not  of  so  much  account  as  if  they  were  a little  stinted. 
Mr.  Horace  Sedger  has  given  the  public  just  a trifle  too  many 
good  things  in  “ incognita,”  the  new  comic  opera  produced 
on  such  a scale  of  magnificent  splendour  at  the  Lyric  1 heatre 
on  Thursday  last.  It  simply  teems  with  goo^  songs,  dresses, 
scenery,  dancing,  and  music.  Such  a combination  of  Lecocq, 
Burnand,  Greenbank,  Yvolde,  Bunning,  and  D Auban,  are 
bewildering  to  the  average  playgoer.  The  materials  might 
well  be  split  up  into  at  least  two  operas.  At  present,  Mr. 
Scdgcr  is  too  liberal  ; he  has  provided  too  much  for  his 
patrons.  Whether  they  will  show  a proper  sense  of  gratitude 
remains  to  be  proved. 

In  its  present  state  the  opera  is  too  long,  the  audience 
become  weary  of  gazing  on  so  much  splendour  in  one  evening, 
and  in  listening  to  so  much  good  music  all  at  once.  The  far  t 
of  the  matter  is,  unless  the  opera  is  “ cut  ” it  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  detachments.  Theatre  goers  will  assuredly  have  to 
drop  into  the  habit  of  seeing  half  on  one  evening  and  the  other 
half  on  the  next.  In  his  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  cope 
with  the  growing  demand  of  the  modern  playgoers  for  stage 
magnificence,  Mr.  Sedger  has  just  a little  overdone  it.  He 
has  gone  to  enormous  expense  and  the  result  is  a series  oJ 
lovely  pictures,  heightened  by  the  efforts  of  a remarkably 
competent  company  of  artistes.  Rarely  have  Londoners  seen 
such  exquisite  dresses  and  scenery  in  comic  opera.  W hen 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act  a murmur  of  intense  approba- 
tion ran  through  the  house,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
round  of  well  deserved  applause  from  the  spectators  when 
they  gazed  on  the  beautiful  scene  representing  the  Orange 
Lodge  and  Gardens,  with  its  crowd  of  pretty  girls  all  dressed 

to  perfection.  . ... 

The  story  of  the  opera  sinks  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance by  the  side  of  the  gorgeous  dresses  and  scenery.  I he 
plot  is  simple  to  a degree.  A good-looking  Prince  falls  in  lo\  e 
with  what  he  imagines  is  a waiting-maid  to  Ins  intended 
bride  whom  he  has  not  yet  seen,  but  who  is  in  reality  t le 
Princess  herself  masquerading  in  her  waiting-maid  s clothes. 
One  glance  at  the  Princess  when  arrayed  in  her  bridal  magni- 
ficence would  have  made  matters  plain— that  one  glance, 
presumably,  is  not  given,  although  the  marriage  ceremony 
by  this  time  has  taken  place.  The  indifference  of  the  Prince 
to  the  bride  his  father,  the  King  of  North  Portugal  has 
chosen  for  him  is  certainly  very  unusual.  A man  ^ natural 
curiosity  would  prompt  him  to  take  at  least  one  • peep  at 

the  future  partner  of  his  home  and  heart.  . , 

A good  deal  of  amusing  business  was  introduced  lor  the 
two  kings,  fathers  of  the  respective  bride  and  bridegroom 
Mr.  Harry  Monkhouse,  as  the  southern  king,  and  Mr.  fired 
Kaye,  as  the  northern,  are  both  extremely  droll.  Exception 
mi4t  be  taken  to  the  scene  in  the  third  act  when  Mr.  Monk- 
house  appears  as  a gipsy  girl  of  somewhat  ample  propor- 
tions.  It  was  not  a happy  thought  and  savoured  too  much 

°f  Mis s°S  uskf Vaughan  gave  a really  genuine  bit  of  comedy 
in  her  impersonation  of  a wonderfully  made-up  Lady  Cham- 
berlain. Mr.  Fred  Kaye  was  droll  as  the  Monarch  of  North 
Portugal,  a gentleman  with  a propensity  for  catching  butter- 
flies and  making  love  to  big  women.  Some  hard  work  fell 
to  the  share  of  Mr.  Wallace  Brownlow,  who  pleased  every- 
one by  his  delightful  singing  and  unaffected  acting;  while 
Mr.  John  Child  gave  equal  satisfaction  by  his  charming 
rendering  of  several  difficult  songs.  Miss  Jenoure,  as  the  real 
waiting-maid,  looked  pretty,  and  her  acting  and  tuneful 
singing  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Miss  Sedohr  Rhodes 
voice  was  somewhat  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  u, 
but  she  has  a pleasing  style.  She  was,  however,  well  received. 

The  dancing  honours'  fell  to  Miss  St.  Cyr  who  looked  a 
veritable  picture  in  a dress  of  brown,  red,  yellow  and  blue 
the  colours  so  exquisitely  blended  that  it  was  quite  a work 
of  art.  The  Serpentine  Farondole  was  well  danced  byfour 
young  ladies  in  skirts  of  orange  hue,  shading  oft  into  white. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦ 

DELMONICO’S. 

Memories  of  old  times  gathered  fast  and  thick  around  me 
when  I opened  the  pages  of  a goodly  tome,  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Brentano,  Strand,  London,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington,  Paris,  called  “The  Delmonico  Cook  Book: 
How  to  buy  food,  how  to  cook  it,  and  how  to  serve  it.” 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1863  that  I first  made  my 
acquaintance  with  Delmonico’s  world-famous  restaurants  in 
New  York.  I had  had  some  literary  business  to  transact  with 
a great  publishing  firm  somewhere  near  the  bottom  of 
Broadway,  and  my  interview  with  the  firm  had  not 
been  of  a very  pleasant  nature.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
they  shared  the  peculiarity  ascribed  by  Canning  in  matters  of 
commerce  to  the  Dutch,  in  giving  too  little  and  asking  too 
much.  There  were  three  partners,  but  in  the  outset  I only 
saw  two  of  them.  One  was  a very  methodical  gentleman, 
bristling  all  over  with  figures  ; the  other  seemed  to  be  of 
somewhat  a theological  tendency,  but  I could  not  make,  in 
the  way  of  business,  anything  satisfactory  of  the  pair.  I left 
the  office  in  dudgeon,  and  was  wending  my  way  up  Broadway 
towards  the  Brevoort  House,  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
hotels  in  the  world,  when  I heard  a quick  step  behind  me. 
A hand  was  laid  on  my  arm,  and  I was  accosted  by  a little 
stout  gentleman,  who  introduced  himself  to  me  in  the 
friendliest  imaginable  manner.  “ You  didn’t  get  along  very 
well  with  our  people,”  he  remarked.  “ You  have  seen  the 
arithmetical  partner  and  the  pious  one;  I,  sir,  am 
the  festive  partner ! Oysters  on  the  half-shell  and 
Heidsieck  s Dry  Monopole,  white  seal,  at  Delmonico’s  at 
once.”  Delmonico  then  had  a branch  restaurant  in  William 
Street,  and  to  that  pleasant  place  of  entertainment  we  forth- 
with repaired,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  “ festive 
partner,”  I made  a very  satisfactory  business  arrangement 
with  the  house  of  which  he  was  a member. 

There  was  still  another  Delmonico’s  down  town  near  Wall 
Street,  and  yet  another  on  a most  palatial  scale  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  corner  of  East  14th  Street ; but  the  last  time  that  I was 
in  the  Empire  City,  I found  only  a single  Delmonico,  installed 
in  a magnificent  mansion  fronting  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Broad- 
way, and  26th  Street,  into  the  last  of  which  thoroughfares 
looks  out  a magnificent  cafe  with  a tessellated  floor,  lofty 
ceiling,  and  any  number  of  small  marble-topped  tables. 
In  this  room  smoking  and  drinking  as  well  as  eating  are 
indulged  in  by  gentlemen.  The  remaining  moiety  of  the  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  a similar  apartment  fronting  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  used  as  a public  restaurant.  An  elevator  gives 
access  to  the  second  floor ; and  here  are  a series  of  private 
apartments  and  dining  rooms  en  suite,  and  a spacious  and 
splendidly  decorated  ball  room  or  dining  hall.  On  the  upper 
floors  are  a limited  number  of  apartments  for  gentlemen,  and 
in  one  of  these  suites  of  chambers  Dion  Boucicault,  the 
dramatist,  resided  for  a considerable  period.  The  cuisine  and 
the  service  at  this  house  are  not  surpassed  by  any  restaurant 
in  the  world,  and  the  same  may  safely  be  said  of  the  prices, 
which  are  commensurate  with  the  excellence  of  the  fare  and 
the  perfection  with  which  it  is  served.  Yet  two  persons  can  dine 
modestly  at  Delmonico’s  for  five  dollars,  or  £ 1 sterling.  This 
sum  includes  a bottle  of  very  good  claret,  although  it  is  the 
cheapest  on  the  list.  It  may  be  added  that  at  Delmonico’s 
the  rule  obtains  that  a “ portion  ” for  one  is  quite  enough  for 
two. 

The  author  of  “ The  Delmonico  Cook  Book  ” is  M. 
Alessandro  Filippini,  who  has  been  twenty-five  years  clief  at 
this  historic  house,  and  in  an  autograph  letter  which  serves 
as  a preface,  hededicates  his  exhaustive  work  to  the  Delmonico 
family.  In  500  closely  printed  pages,  one  finds,  to  begin 
with,  ample  information  touching  the  market  of  New  York, 
and  the.  Britisher  will  derive  much  interesting  information 
concerning  a large  variety  of  edibles  which  are  rarely  met 
with  in  this  country.  For  example,  M.  Filippini  mentions 


wild  turkeys,  “ ruffed  grouse,  commonly  called  partridge,” 
squabs,  robin  or  red  breasted  snipe— oh  ! M.  Fillippini  !— 
sora  or  Virginia  rail,  antelope,  brant,  red-heads,  cygnet  or 
young  swans,  with,  of  course,  the  famous  canvas-back  duck. 

Then,  among  fish  mainly  strange  to  the  English  palate  are 
pompanos,  sheep’s  head,  red-snapper,  grouper,  white  fish, 
cisco,  catfish,  wall-eyed  pike.  Then  there  is  green  turtle 
and  terrapin  ; then  come  clams,  soft  shell  crabs,  and  twenty 
varieties  of  oysters.  M.  Filippini  proceeds  to  give  a series  of 
menus  for  every  day  in  the  year,  in  which  among  a host  of 
truly  American  dainties,  you  will  find  stuffed  and  devilled 
crabs,  sweet  potatoes,  fried  scallops  with  tomato  sauce, 
stringed  beans  with  cream,  fish  balls,  Saratoga  potatoes,  pig's 
feet  a la  Boston,  Martha  Washington’s  pie,  black  fish  au  gratin, 
squash,  broiled  sea  bass,  scrambled  eggs,  with  asparagus  tops, 
tender  loin  steak,  turkey  with  cranberry  sauce,  antelope  chops, 
lamb  steak,  flat  sausages  with  white  wine,  and  blue  fish 
a ritalienne. 

When  to  the  master-pieces  of  the  American  cuisine  you 
add  all  that  is  best  and  most  elegant  in  French  and  Italian 
cookery,  you  will  be  able  to  form  something  like  an  idea  of 
how  one  can  lunch,  dine,  and  sup  at  Delmonico’s.  From  the 
many  hundreds  of  carefully  drawn-up  recipes  which  form  the 
body  of  the  book,  I have  ventured  to  cull  just  a few  ; and  I 
should  strongly  advise  you,  if  you  want  a thoroughly  compre- 
hensive lexicon  of  cosmopolitan  cookery,  to  invest  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Delmonico  s Cook  Book,  which  only  costs  twelve 
shillings. 


RECIPES. 


Delmonico  Cook  Book. 

Mexican  Omelette. — Have  half  a pint  of  veloute  sauce  in  a sauce- 
pan, place  it  on  a moderate  fire,  add  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size 
of  half  an  egg,  twelve  shelled  and  cooked  shrimps,  and  season  with  a little 
salt  and  a very  little  pepper.  Let  cook  for  two  minutes,  stirring  it  lightly 
then  add  quarter  of  a good  sized,  empty  and  peeled  green  pepper,  finely 
hashed ; cook  for  one  minute  longer,  then  let  rest  on  the  corner’  of  the 
stove.  Make  an  omelet  with  six  eggs,  fold  up  the  opposite  side,  pour  half 
of  the  preparation  in  the  centre,  fold  the  other  end  up,  turn  the  omelet 
on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  both  sides  with  the  rest  of  the  shrimps,  pour- 
ing the  balance  around  the  dish ; then  send  to  the  table.  ’ * 

Canvas-Back  Ducks,  Roasted.— Procure  two  fine,  fat,  canvas-back 
ducks,  pick,  singe,  draw  well,  and  wipe  neatly ; throw  a light  pinch  of 
salt  inside,  run  in  the  head  from  the  end  of  the  neck  to  the  back  truss 
nicely,  and  place  in  a roasting-pan.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  over,  put  them  in 
a brisk  oven,  and  let  cook  for  eighteen  minutes ; arrange  on  a very  hot 
dish,  untruss,  throw  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  broth  into  each  duck  and 
serve  with  six  slices  of  fried  hominy,  and  currant  jelly. 

Fried  Egg  Plant.— Peel  one  medium  sized  egg-plant,  cut  it  into  six 
round  slices,  about  half-an-inch  in  thickness,  and  season  with  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Dip  the  pieces  in  beaten 
egg  and  in  fresh  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  for  five  minutes 
Remove,  salt  slightly  again,  and  drain  them  well ; serve  on  a hot  dish  over 
a folded  napkin. 


Shad,  Broiled  Maitre  d’Hotel.— Pare  and  cut  a small  shad  in  two 
scale  it  and  remove  the  backbone  ; lay  it  on  a dish,  sprinkling  it  over 
with  a pinch  of  salt,  and  baste  with  one  tablespoonful  of  oil.  °Leave  it 
for  a few  moments,  then  broil  it  on  a slow  fire  in  a double  broiler  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  on  the  flesh  side,  and  for  one  minute  on  the  skin  side 
leaving  the  roe  in  the  inside.  Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  spread  a gill  of  °ood’ 
maitre  d’hotel  sauce  over,  and  serve  with  six  slices  of  lemon.  6 


iuftiLunr,  ur  L.LLb.- 


. - v - cui  one  ana  a-nalt  pounds  of  eel 

into  pieces  two  inches  in  length.  When  well  washed,  put  them  in  a stewnai 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter ; fry  them  for  two  minutes  ■ add  • 
glassful  of  red  wine  a third  of  a pint  of  nutmeg,  half  a pinch  of  salt  an! 
a third  of  a pinch  of  pepper,  also  a bouquet,  a glassful  of  fish  stock  o 
white  broth,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  liquor.  Add  six  srrial 
glazed  onions,  and  six  mushroom  buttons.  Cook  for  thirty  minutes  thei 
put  in  a tablespoonful  of  roux  ; stir  well  while  cooking  two  minutes  loneer 
and  serve  with  six  fried  pieces  of  bread  garnished  with  Soubise. 


Prohibited  in  Russia. 


“BY  ORDER  OF  THE  CZAR,” 

By  Joseph  Hatton,  cr.  8vo.,  as. ; cloth,  gilt,  zs.  6d.  A Thirteenth  Edition 
this  day. 

Fourth  Edition. 


“THE  PRINCESS  MAZAROFF,” 

A Romance  of  the  Day,  by  Joseph  Hatton.  Cr.  Svo  cloth  is 
London  ; Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Square.  * 1 J 
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Naga  (Leeds)  wants  to  know  the  origin  of  “ Mrs.  Grundy.” 
What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?  The  phrase  is  from  Tom 
Morton’s  “ Speed  the  Plough.”  In  the  first  scene  Mrs. 
Ashfield  shows  herself  very  jealous  of  neighbour  Grundy,  and 
farmer  Ashficld  says  to  her,  “Be  quiet,  wool ’e.  Always 
ding,  dinging  Dame  Grundy  into  my  ears.  What  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  say  ? What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  think  ?....” 
The  phrase  has  now  come  to  mean,  “ What  will  our  rivals  or 
neighbours  think  ? ” 

Speculator;  M.  R.  (Great  Missenden,  Bucks);  E.  G. 
(York),  and  fifty  other  correspondents  hailing  from  different 
parts  of  England,  all  beg  me  to  tell  them  fuller  particulars 
about  the  Royal  Havana  Lottery.  Please,  good  correspond- 
ents, write  to  the  Spanish  Consul,  London.  One  of  his 
secretaries  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  all  the  particu- 
lars you  require^  At  the  same  time  I may  mention  that 

Delta  (West  Kensington)  advises  those  who  have  a fancy 
for  lotteries  to  invest  their  money  in  some  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  or  Paris  Municipal  Loans.  He  thinks  they  would 
find  the  investment  perfectly  safe,  and  their  capital  intact 
whenever  they  wished  to  withdraw  it.  At  the  same  time 
they  would  have  all  the  excitement  of  a 'continuous  lottery 
without  its  drawbacks,  drawing  interest  all  the  time  they  held 
the  bonds. 

Discontent  (Glasgow)  enquires  if  I know  of  any  process 
for  waterproofing  canvas  suitable  for  tent  making.  No  I 
don’t,  unless  plentifully  anointing  your  canvas  with  tar  or 
pitch  will  bring  about  the  desired  effect.  I suspect  my 
correspondent  is  suffering  from  the  same  stormy  weather  at 
Glasgow  as  we  are  having  South,  judging  from  his  signature 
of  “ Discontent.” 

Mea  wishes  me  to  acquaint  him  with  the  best  method  of 
becoming  a good  conversationalist.  I remember  that  another 
correspondent  whose  letter  I have  mislaid,  and  therefore  can 
give  no  name  in  my  reply,  asked  me  exactly  the  same 
question  saying  that  “ in  his  daily  walks  with  a friend  conver- 
sation was  apt  to  flag  for  want  of  a few  good  anecdotes  to 
keep  it  going.”  Get  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  read  and  study 
them,  often  and  carefully,  and  you  will  all  blossom  into 
amusing  conversationalists. 

L.  B.  (Charlwood  Street,  Pimlico)  reminds  me  that  I 
promised  in  our  cookery  page  another  article  on  confectionery. 

“ L.  B.  shall  have  it  very  soon.  Furthermore,  my  corre- 
spondent reminds  me  of  an  unfulfilled  promise  in  the  first 
number  of  Sala’s  Journal  “ to  give  instructions  for  cooking 
salmon  of  an  artfuller  and  more  elaborate  nature  than  the  one 
just  presented.  Certainly.  Here  is  an  elaborate  recipe  for 
salmon  in  the  Imperial  fashion  as  formulated  by  the  great 
chef  Careme,  sometime  chief  cook  to  King  George  IV. 

\ our  salmon  being  clean,  throw  salt  in  the  inside  and  rub  some  on  the 
outside.;  three  hours  after  wash  it  in  several  waters,  drain  and  wipe  it  and 
fill  the  interior  with  a farce  or  stufiing  of  whiting,  just  as  that  which  we 
would  use  for  a whiting  pudding.  Keep  the  fish  in  its  first  shape  and  lav 
it  in  a fish  kettle  with  a mirepoix,  which  is  simply  a fancy  name  fora 
faggot  of  vegetables— say,  two  carrots,  two  onions,  two  shalots,  two  bay 
leaves,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a clove  of  garlic  minced  fine  with  a little  fat  bacon 
and  raw  ham  passed  with  butter  and  pepper  and  salt.  This  mirepoix—^ 
mind,  I am  giving  you  the  elaborate  and  expensive  recipe— must  be 
moistened  with  two  bottles  of  dry  champagne.  When  it  comes  to  the 
boil  cover  with  a large  piece  of  strong  paper  buttered,  then  let  it  boil 
gently  one  hour ; let  it  cool  in  its  braise,  take  it  up  afterwards  on  the 
strainer,  neatly  remove  all  the  skin  and  glaze  the  best  side  with  a li<dbt 
fish  glaze  to  which  you  have  added  some  butter ; place  it  carefully  on  a 
dish  with  a napkin,  on  which  place  a row  of  crayfish,  afterwards  a row  of 
the  livers  of  carp.  When  serving  garnish  with  eight  hatelets,  or  ornamental 
sxewers  with  fancy  silver  heads  on  which  impale  in  layers,  aspic,  cray  fish 
tails,  carp  rows,  and  small  discs  of  truffles.  Serve  in  one  sauceboat  a white 
mayonnaise  with  aspic  jelly,  and  in  the  other  a ravigote,  that  is  to  say  a 
sauce  made  of  tarragon,  chervil,  chives,  burnet,  minced  fine  in  a butter 
sauce,  to  which  add  the  flesh  of  a lemon  cut  in  very  thin  slices  and  the 
pips  removed.  Serve  cold. 

This  is  a noble  dish  for  wedding  breakfasts,  smart  luncheons 
and  gala  suppers.  Next  week  you  shall  have  a correspond- 


ingly elaborate  dish  of  salmon  served  hot,  but,  in  justice  to 
my  great  army  of  correspondents,  I cannot  give  you  any  more 
space  this  week.  J 

. W-  W-  (Crumpsall,  Manchester)  writes,  “Can  you  please 
inform  me  if  John  George  Zimmermann,  the  author  of  ‘ Zim- 
mermann  on  Solitude  ’ ever  wrote  any  other  works.  What 
are  the  titles  of  such  works,  if  any,  and  where  am  I likely  to 
obtain  them  ? You  had  best  be  contented  with  the 
work  on  “ Solitude.”  Zimmermann  was  a valetudinarian 
physician.  His  writings  are  very  voluminous  and  have  a 
tendency  to  make  one  uncomfortable.  He  wrote  a quarto 
dissertation  on  “ Irritability,”  a treatise  on  “ National  Pride,” 
and  a number  of  ponderous  medical  books.  His  “ Fragments 
of  Conversation  with  Frederick  the  Great,”  are  certainly 
amusing,  but  I do  not  know  where  to  get  the  small  volume. 

K-  "W.  P.  (Garden  Street,  Wakefield)  wishes  to  know  what 
proportion  or  what  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  are  able  to  command  an  income  above  five  hundred  per 
annum  ?.  The  question  was  the  subject  of  a debate  at  a small 
society  in  the  town.  I candidly  confess,  in  reply,  that  my 
sources  of  statistical  information  as  to  the  incomes  of  the 
English  people  are  limited.  Plowever,  the  publication  of  my 
correspondent’s  query  will,  no  doubt, Jbe  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing from  some  kind  reader  the  information  which  “ K.  W.  P.” 
seeks  for. 

C.  W.  A.  (Throgmorton  Street)  who  kindly  sends  me  a 
curious  satirical  poem  entitled  “ Paganini’s  Interview  with 
Satan,  apparently  cut  from  a magazine  of  1831,  says  that  he 
cannot  remember  seeing  the  illustrious  Paganini  in  Brighton 
in  1836  as  I mentioned  in  one  of  the  articles  on  Regent 
Street.  It  may  have  been  a year  or  two  before,  but  any°col- 
lector  of  old  concert  programmes  might  be  able  to  verify  the 
exact  date.  My  correspondent  can  remember  Lieutenant 
Col.  Elde,  M.C.,  who  was  indeed,  he  says,  a peculiar 
character.  Lieutenant  Col.  John  Elde  was  the  last  of  a long  line 
of  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Brighton,  and  there  is  a 
capital  notice  of  him,  and  a characteristic  portrait  to  boot,  in 
Mr.  John  George  Bishop’s  “Peep  into  the  Past  of  Brighton 
m the  Olden  Times.”  Although  eccentric,  the  last  of  the 
Brighton  M.C.  s was  a thoroughly  high-minded  gentleman, 
and  irreproachable,  both  in  his  private  and  public  character. 
His  occupation  of  attending  fashionable  balls,  introducing 
genteel  persons  to  each  other,  and  receiving  guineas  from 
smart  people  who  thought  it  orthodox  to  enter  their  names  in 
his  books,  gradually  faded  into  extinction  with  the  incoming 
of  railroads.  The  last  ball  which  he  “ bossed,”  was  in 
November  i853>  and  was  a brilliant  success,  over  five 
hundred  persons  being  present,  including  the  Russian 
officers  taken  prisoners  in  the  Crimean  War,  who  were 
on  parole  at  Lewes. 

K.  T.  H.  (Bombay,  Western  India)  writes  in  the  friendliest 
and  most  complimentary  manner  to  take  exception  to  a recent 
statement  of  mine  to  the  effect  that  hardened  devotees  of  the 
weed  (cigars)  rarely  get  bitten  by  gnats  or  mosquitos.. 
“ K.  T.  H.”  is  an  invcterately  hardened  smoker,  but  he  is  a 
perfect  martyr  to  mosquito  bites.  He  adds  that  in  Bombay 
there  is  a specially  thoroughbred  train  of  mosquitos  of  large 
size  and  striped  like  a zebra.  I am  reminded  in  this  connec- 
tion of  a , story  once  told  me  by  a very  ancient  theatrical 
“ cleaner  ” at  a period  when  the  boxes  at  the  London  theatres 
were  almost  invariably  upholstered  with  crimson  striped  with 
black.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  abnormally  large  theatri- 
cal flea,  a pest  which  has  I hope  by  this  time  almost  entirely 
“ skipped  ” out  of  existence,  but  the  cleaner  assured  me  that 
to  her  certain  knowledge,  the  fleas  in  the  particular  Theatre 
Royal  were  all  of  a deep  crimson  hue,  regularly  striped  with 
black. 

J-  G.— Where  do  you  live-? — says  that,  till  a few  days  ago, 
he,  and  he  supposes  some  few  thousands  besides,  were  under  tire 
impression  that  Jane  Shore  died  in  the  road  of  Shoreditch, 
but  a friend  assures  him  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  Jane 
attained  a ripe  age  and  died  in  a religious  house.  Can  1 tell 
him  the  true  story  ? I will  do  what  I can.  The  old  London 
tradition  that  Shoreditch  derives  its  name  from  the  beautiful 
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favourite  of  Edward  IV.,  who,  worn  out  with  poverty  and 
hunger,  died  miserably  in  a ditch  in  this  thoroughfare,  is 
wholly  erroneous.  Her  penance  at  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.,  is  alluded  to  by  [Michael  Drayton,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  distinctly  asserts  that  Jane  Shore  was  alive  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  seems  to  imply  that  he  himself 
had  seen  her.  Equally  inaccurate  seems  to  be  the  derivation 
suggested  by  Dr.  Percy,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  parish 
to  sewer,  a common  drain.  Shoreditch,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
really  took  its  name  from  the  old  family  of  the  Soerdiches,  who 
were  lords  of  the  manor  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Stowe 
mentions  a house  at  Hackney,  called  Shoreditch  Place,  which 
was  probably  the  old  mansion  of  Sir  John  Soerdiche,  wrho  was 
one  of  the  brothers  in  arms  with  the  Black  Prince. 

Labor  Omnia  Vincit  puts  three  questions.  First,  how  are 
cocoa  nibs  prepared  to  form  a drink  for  the  breakfast  table  ? 
Soak  the  nibs  in  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  boil  in  the  same 
water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity;  when  cool,  the 
oily  matter  should  be  skimmed  from  the  top  as  it  would  very 
likely  disagree  with  the  invalid.  It  is  then  served  like  pre- 
pared cocoa  or  chocolate.  Question  No.  2.  Who  is  the 
friend  referred  to  in  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam?”  Arthur 
Hallam.  Question  No.  3.  Do  I know  of  any  small  book 
giving  the  meaning  of  idiomatic  expressions  in  common  use 
in  business  and  ordinary  life,  such  as  “ Mutatis  mutandis,” 
“De  die  in  diem  ? ’ I have  no  such  book  on  my  shelves,  but 
there  are  many  such  published  at  a small  price — sixpence  or 
a shilling.  Any  bookseller,  say,  in  Booksellers’  Row,  Strand, 
would  supply  you  with  what  you  want.  Did  “ Labor  Omnia 
Vmcit  ” enclose  three  coupons  ? I hope  so. 

yEsop  (Hammersmith).— Your  question  I can  only  reply  to 
privately. 

Harpist  (Limerisk)  is  anxious  to  know  who  was  the 
composer  of  the  air  of  Tom  Moore’s  exquisitely  beautiful 
song,  “ ’Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer.”  What  country  pro- 
duced it  ? Some  say  it  is  Irish,  but  that  appears  doubtful. 

I don’t  know;  but  I shall  be  very  grateful,  “ Harpist,”  if  you 
will  tell  me  how  it  came  about  that  the  melody  of  “The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer  ” got  into  Flotow’s  opera  of  “ Martha.” 
Did  the  composer  “lift”  the  air,  or  how  ? 

Miranda  asks  my  opinion  of  the  word  “ yolk  ” and  “ yelk.” 
Which  is  the  corrector  form — the  “ yolk  ” of  an  egg  or  the 
“ yelk  ” of  an  egg  ? Turn  again  to  Ogilvie  and  Annandale. 
Their  exhaustive  English  Lexicon  says  that  the  “yelk”  is 
the  yellow  part  of  an  egg,  and  then  the  student  is  told  to  turn 
to  “yolk,”  which  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “geoleca,” 
the  “ yolk  ” from  “ geolu  ” yellow.  So  on  the  whole  I prefer 
the  form  “ yolk  ” as  applied  to  the  yellow  part  of  that 
equivocal  edible,  the  egg.  Old  James  Howell,  in  his  “ Lexicon 
Tretraglotton,”  gives  both  “ yelk  ” and  “ yolk.”  That  isall  I 
can  tell  you,  ma’am. 

D.  M.  (Killorglin,  Ireland)  says  : "lama  large  holder  in 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  shares,  and  have  read  an  alarmist 
criticism  of  them  in  Truth  (July  14th)  ; kindly  say  if  there  are 
any  grounds  for  this  criticism,  and  if  the  shares  are  a safe 
investment.”  I am  always  delighted  to  hear  from  Irish 
correspondents,  and  I believe  that  we  have  many  friends  in 
that  Green  Isle,  against  whose  people  I do  not  remember  to 
have  written  one  line  during  a very  long  career,  but  I know 
nothing  whatever  about  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shares,  and  I 
never  answer  questions  touching  financial  investments. 

H.  I.  C.  S. — with  an  unintelligible  address — wishes  me  to 
recommend  him  to  a fairly  moderate  hotel  in  Paris,  of  the 
same  class  as  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  in  the  Fausse  aux  Loups, 
Brussels.  I should  recommend  the  Hotel  de  Lille  et  d’Albiorq 
in  the  Rue  de  St.  Plonore. 

I . A.  (Richmond  Road,  Hackney),  who  is  curious  touching 
the  early  history  of  the  Daily  News,  is  informed  that  the  first 
number  of  this  popular  and  influential  journal  appeared  on 
January  21st,  1846.  The  price  was  twopence-halfpenny. 
The  publishers  and  part  proprietors  were  Messrs.  Bradbury 
and  Evans,  the  editor  was  Charles  Dickens,  the  assistant- 
editor  was  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  among  the  prominent  leader 
writers  were  Albany  Fonblanque  and  John  Forster,  both  of 


the  Examiner.  Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  that  at  the  period 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Daily  News,  every  copy  bore 
a Government  penny  stamp,  so  that,  in  effect,  the  price  ol 
the  new  paper  was  only  three-halfpence. 

A.  G.  S.  (Catford  Hill,  S.E.)  wishes  to  know  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  three  works,  the  titles  of  which  she  sends. 
Repeatedly  have  I reminded  my  correspondents  that  I am 
not  a professional  valuer  of  books.  The  trio  she  cites  are  the 
genuine  works  of  William  Hogarth,  3 vols.,  Longman, 
1808-17.  Next  Angelo’s  “ Fencing,”  with  forty-seven  large 
engravings,  1817;  worth  money,  I should  say,  but  I cannot 
tell  how  much.  Burton’s  “ Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  2 vols, 
1817;  not  exceptionally  valuable  I should  imagine.  Previous 
questions  have  already  been  answered. 

Marvel  (Manchester)  writes,  “ Can  you  give  me  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  following  lines  : — ” 

“ Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.”  ? 

The  lines  occur  in  the  “ Essay  on  Translated  Verse,”  by  the 
Earl  of  Roscommon,  1633 — 1684.  The  noble  bard  is  not  so 
much  read  as  he  should  be,  and  those  who  do  read  him  have 
little  scruple  in  cribbing  his  ideas.  Compare  his  lines  with 
the  essay  just  quoted, 

“ Remember  Milo’s  end. 

Wedged  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend," 
with  Byron’s 

" He  that  of  old  could  rend  the  oak, 

Dreamed  not  of  the  rebound, 

Chained  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke, 

Alone,  how  looked  he  round." 

A.  E.  D.  (Brighton)  wishes  to  know  the  address  of  the 
publishers,  Sutton,  Dowiy,  & Co.  It  is  11,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.C. 

Argonaut  (Grand  Parade,  Brighton)  seeks  an  explanation 
as  to  how  it  was  possible  for  Daniel  Defoe,  in  his  work  on 
“ The  Great  Plague  of  London,”  to  relate  his  experiences  as 
an  eye-witness  of  that  period,  seeing  he  was  born  in  1661, 
and  the  Great  Plague  did  not  break  out  till  1665.  “This 
would  make  him  only  four  years  old  at  the  period  of  the 
dreadful  visitation.”  I need  only  point  out  to  “ Argonaut  ” 
that  Daniel  Defoe  was  endowed  in  a marvellous  degree  writh 
the  faculty  of  lying  like  truth,  but  that  he  told  fibs  not  for  the 
harm,  but  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  never  was  cast 
away  on  a desert  island,  but  he  wrote  “ Robinson  Crusoe.” 
He  was  never  a London  pickpocket,  nor  an  assigned  servant 
in  an  American  plantation,  but  he  wrote  “ Colonel  Jack  ” with 
just  as  much  wondrous  truthfulness  as  he  wrote  “Moll 
Flanders.”  He  had  the  art  of  putting  himself,  so  to  speak, 
into  other  people’s  skins,  seeing  with  their  eyes,  feeling  with 
their  hearts,  and  thinking  with  their  thoughts.  G.  A.  S. 


The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  of  October  Flowering 
Chrysanthemums  takes  place  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14th.  Truly,  at  no  place  in  the  world  can  so  many  sights  be  seen  as 
at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  at  which  three  Exhibitions  are  now  being 
held  in  addition  to  the  usual  attractions,  and  under  the  present  manage- 
ment no  extra  charge  is  made,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  for  the 
various  entertainments  provided. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 
MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans. Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 

SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 
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Legal  Woteg  agd  Que^ie^. 


A new  series  of  Patent  Rules  has  just  been  issued,  and  I 
recommend  all  interested  in  patents  and  inventions  to  buy 
and  read  them.  The  old  Rules  of  1884  were  a step  in  the 
right  direction  when  they  cut  down  the  absurdly  high 
expenses  of  taking  out  a patent,  and  now  these  new  Rules 
still  further  reduce  the  scale  of  patent  taxation.  We  have  to 
thank  an  enlightened  Board  of  Trade  for  this  generosity,  and 
the  rates  seem  still  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  multiplication  of  frivolous  and  obstructive  patents.  The 
new  Rules  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  this  month. 

* * * 

His  Honour  Judge  Stonor  has  made  so  many  friends  in  his 
fifty  years’  experience  at  the  Bar  that  they  will  one  and  all 
regret  his  recent  determination  to  retire  from  active  work. 
The  learned  judge  has  enjoyed  a distinguished  professional 
career.  He  has  been  at  different  times  County  Court  Judge 
of  no  less  than  three  circuits,  and  he  has  sat  for  nearly  thirty 
years  on  the  judicial  bench.  He  was  at  one  time  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  West  Indian  Estates  Commission,  and  he  is 
also  a member  of  the  County  Courts’  Rules  Committee,  and 
a magistrate  for  Surrey  and  London.  Brompton,  Brentford, 
and  Marylebone  County  Courts  will  greatly  miss  him. 

* * * 

Justices  Gorrel  Barnes  and  Gainsford  Bruce  are  about  to 
have  the  unique  honour  of  breaking  through  the  well-known 
rule  that  a barrister’s  own  circuit  alone  entertains  him  at 
dinner  when  he  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  bench.  Both  of 
these  learned  judges  will  be  entertained  at  the  Hotel  Mctropole 
on  November  5th  by  the  Northern  and  North-Eastern 
circuits. 

* * * 

There  is  a reason  for  this,  as,  I suppose,  there  is  for  every- 
thing. The  Northern  and  North-Eastern  circuits  formed 
together  the  famous  old  Northern  circuit  until  the  year  of 
grace  1876.  In  that  year,  however,  when  the  circuits  were 
remodelled,  the  Northern  was  split  up  into  the  two  present 
circuits,  and  these  judges,  who  had  long  been  members  of  the 
Northern,  are  therefore  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
both  the  existing  circuits. 

* * * 

The  Temple  Church  has  just  been  re-opened  after  being 
under  repair  since  June,  lime  was  when  the  service  there 
was  undeniably  the  best  in  London  from  a musical  point  of 
view,  but  Templars  complain  that  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable falling  off  in  this  respect  of  late.  Dr.  Hopkins  is 
far  too  good  a musician  to  need  any  hints,  but,  if  I may  ven- 
ture, I should  say  that  the  weak  spot  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poor  quality  of  the  boys’  voices  in  the  choir  at  present.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  if  there  were  a better  selection. 

* * * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  M.  (St.  Mary  Axe).— The  father  of  four  children  made  a will  dividing 
bis  estate  equally  among  them  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  If  one  of  these 
children  died  before  the  wife’s  decease,  “ What,”  asks  “ D.  M.,”  “ would 
become  of  such  dead  child’s  share  ? ” I am  sorry  I cannot  answer  the 
question  with  any  degree  of  certainty  from  the  meagre  facts  “D  M ” 
supplies.  Every  word  in  the  will  would  need  a careful  consideration,  and 
it  should  be  submitted  for  that  purpose  to  a lawyer.  Perhaps  the  follow 
ing  remarks  will  assist  " D.  M.”  If  there  is  a mere  direction  to  divide  the 
property  among  the  testator’s  children,  then  only  those  who  survive  the  wife 
will  be  entitled  to  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  immediate  gift  to 
the  children,  but  the  division  is  postponed  until  the  wife’s  death  then  a 
child  predeceasing  her  could  leave  his  share  by  will,  or,  if  he  died  intes- 
tate, it  would  descend  to  his  next-of-kin. 

S.  (Chester).— The  book  you  inquire  about  is  "The  Law  relating  to 
Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors.”  It  is  to  be  obtained  at 
Stevens  and  Sons,  119,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. ; price  8s  6d  for  cash 
Messrs.  Macassey  and  Strahan  are  the  authors,  and  the  last  edition  is 
dated  1890.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  is  a member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  as  well  as  a barrister. 
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All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Cheques,  Money 
Orders  and  Postal  Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  " The  Secretary, 
Sala’s  Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,”  and  crossed 
••  London  and  County  Bank.” 


Sala’s  Journal— Telegraphic  Address:  "Spoonfuls,"  London. 
Telephone  No.  2956. 


In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses  lady- 
helps  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have,  as  a way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  started  a "Wanted”  column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants 
There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favourable 
results.  The  charge  will  be: — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion ; for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These 
advertisements  will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 


Saxa’s  Journal,  with  the  current  and  following  numbers,  will 
stand  as  an  Insurance  Policy  for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of 
£250. 


Sala  s Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct 
from  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala's  Journal 
requiring  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write 
to  the  Editor,  and  mark  the  envelope  "Patents.”  A1  letters 
will  be  answered  by  an  expert  on  these  matters. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  frequently  receive  letters  from  corres- 
pondents seeking  information  on  points  of  law,  we  have  com- 
menced a Legal  Column.  Communications  for  this  department 
should  have  “ Legal  ” written  on  the  envelope. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions; 
therefore  all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala’s  Journal  aie 
earnestly  requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents.— With  every  enquiry  must  be 
enclosed  the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current 
number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of 
issue.  This  heading  stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this 
department  must  have  " Answers,  G.A.S.,”  written  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  and  must  contain  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the 
sender.  Correspondents  who  require  more  than  one  reply,  must 
send  a separate  coupon  for  each  question  they  wish  answered. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their 
communications  to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to 
the  Editor’s  private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters 
relating  to  woman  s dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity 
and  space  may  permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions, 
and  domestic  matters  in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning 
home-life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column. 
All  letters  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  refer- 
ence  is  made  in  a previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private 
reply  must  enclose  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage. 
Letters  for  this  department  should  have  the  word  " Boudoir  ” on  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Teims  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal. — Twelvemonths,  6s.  6d.  ; 
Six  months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. All  other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d  • Twelve 
months,  8s.  8d. 


Nun-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala’s  Journal  at  any 
Newsagents  or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should 
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FLOWERS  AT  FUNERALS. 

The  mortal  coil  of  Alfred  Tennyson  has  been  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster. 

There  has  been,  I take  it,  mingled  with  the  expression  of 
immense  and  sincere  admiration  for  the  character  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  writings  of  the  Prince  of  Poets  in  our  time,  a 
sufficiency  of  bone-grubbing,  of  undertakers’  technicalities,  and 
of  more  or  less  sickening  gush  in  the  daily  press  concerning  the 
death  of  the  author  of  the  “ Idylls  of  the  King.”  We  have 
been  told  how  the  Paul  Prys  down  at  Haslemere  had  to  be 
kept  from  creeping  up  the  garden  path  leading  to  the  poet’s 
house,  and  prevented  from  peeping  through  the  casement  into 
the  chamber  of  death,  by  the  not  very  graceful  device  of 
tying  up  the  entrance-gate  with  stout  ropes.  Surely  a Hasle- 
mere artificer  could  have  fitted  a chain  and  padlock  to  the 
gate  in  twenty  minutes.  As  for  the  details  which  have  been 
published  touching  the  handling  of  the  poet’s  body,  of  the 
screwing  down  of  the  coffin,  and  the  texture  of  the  pall,  and 
the  “ reverent  ” manner  in  which  the  undertaker’s  hirelings 
carried  the  remains  to  the  cart  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
railway  station,  and  the  equal  “ reverence  ” with  which  at 
Waterloo  station  the  coffin  was  placed  in  a furniture  van 
drawn  by  one  horse  ; and  especially  as  regards  the  almost 
inconceivable  nonsense  ascribed  to  a distinguished  physician 
— I am  sure  erroneously — that  Tennyson  died  with  “ a 
glorious  Rembrandt  halo  ” about  his  head — the  halo  in  ques- 
tion having  been  produced  by  the  moonbeams — I think  that 
we  may  as  well  say  no  more  about  such  revolting  prattle.  I 
hope  that  now  the  great  and  good  man  has  been  decently 


committed  to  the  earth,  we  shall  have  a surcease  of  prurient 
and  nauseous  gossip. 

The  late  Lord  Tennyson,  although  delightfully  amiable 
and  affectionate  in  his  own  private  circle,  was  shy  and 
reserved  to  an  almost  morbid  extent.  To  him  it  must  have 
been  a matter  of  absolute  anguish  to  be  worried  and 
pestered  by  trippers,  sometimes  from  the  English  provinces, 
but  more  frequently  from  the  United  States — impertinent  and 
inquisitive  Vandals  who,  when  Garibaldi  planted  a tree  in  the 
poet’s  grounds  at  Farringford,  somehow  contrived  to  scale  the 
wall  at  night  and  despoil  the  sapling  of  almost  all  its  branches 
and  leaves.  Fear  and  horror  of  the  trippers  must  have  pro- 
duced in  Lord  Tennyson’s  normally  sensitive  mind  a nervous 
disturbance  well-nigh  amounting  to  disease ; and  to  this  we 
must  ascribe  the  apparently  sullen,  but  really  enforced,  seclu- 
si-n  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  extraordinary  precautions — 
some  of  them  slightly  undignified — which  were  adopted  by  his 
family  to  prevent  the  English  people  at  large  from  beholding 
in  the  light  of  day  the  passing  of  his  honoured  remains  through 
the  streets  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire. 

A French  poet,  Victor  Hugo,  in  a very  few  respects  slightly 
the  superior,  in  many  others  vastly  inferior,  to  Tennyson,  had 
the  harmless  vanity  to  direct  in  his  will  that  his  corpse  should 
be  borne  to  the  grave  on  the  corbillard  du  pauvve — the  pauper’s 
hearse ; but  the  French  nation  at  once  and  unanimously 
demanded  that  to  the  author  of  “ Notre  Dame  de  Paris  ” and 
the  “ Chants  du  Crepuscule  ” there  should  be  given  a public 
funeral  more  magnificent  than  that  given  under  the  Second 
Empire  to  the  remains  of  Beranger,  and  the  splendour  of 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  equalled  since  the  second  funeral 
of  Napoleon  the  Great.  One  feature  of  this  last  memorable 
interment  was  indeed  borrowed  to  impart  additional  pomp 
and  circumstance  to  the  obsequies  of  Victor  Hugo. 

When  the  ashes  of  the  conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth 
were  brought  to  the  head  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  thence 
to  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  there  to  repose  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  among  that  French  people  whom  he  had  loved 
so  well,  the  stately  car  being  drawn  by  a long  train  of  horses 
draped  in  purple  velvet  powdered  with  the  Imperial  bees, 
and  with  the  sumptuous  catafalque  supporting  the  coffin,  on 
the  lid  of  which  lay  the  cloak  of  Marengo,  the  little  cocked 
hat  of  Jena,  and  the  sword  of  Austerlitz,  the  august  pro- 
cession passed,  not  round,  but  wider,  that  great  Arch  of 
Triumph  which  Napoleon  himself  had  decreed  to  com- 
memorate his  victories  and  those  of  his  heroic  companions 
in  arms.  The  night  before  the  burial  of  Victor  Hugo  the 
corbillard  du  pauvre,  the  pauper’s  hearse  which  was  his  bier, 
but  which  had  been  heaped  high  with  the  rarest  flowers,  was 
brought  beneath  the  arch,  and  there  remained,  sorrowfully 
guarded  till  daybreak  ; the  electric  light  streaming  in  almost 
blinding  brightness  all  around,  on  perhaps  the  bravest  canopy 
that  has  ever  hung  over  a human  corpse.  Tennyson  probably 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  bare  thought  of  his  remains 
being  thus  honoured  in  the  sight  of  perhaps  half  a million 
of  spectators. 

Now,  what  I have  to  say  in  this  place  is  indirectly  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  features  of  the  great  English  poet’s 
death  and  funeral ; but  it  is  far  more  directly  connected  with 
a subject  to  which  I have  for  a long  time  given  very 
earnest  attention,  and  that  subject  is  the  advisability  or  the 
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contrary  of  displaying  flowers  at  funerals.  I need  scarcely 
cell  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  or  those  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  me  in  other  channels  of  publicity,  that  I am 
an  extremely  faulty  writer,  and  that  I often  make  very 
ridiculous  blunders ; but  there  is  one  purpose  from  which  I have 
never  swerved  since  I first  took  a pen  in  my  hand  to  write 
copy  for  the  printers.  I have  always  had  an  honest  hatred 
for  what  is  vulgarly  but  expressively  called  Humbug  ; and 
in  discussing  the  topic  of  funeral  flowers,  it  is  impossible,  if 
the  theme  be  frankly  and  honestly  treated,  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  a prodigious  quantity  of  Humbug  has  been,  during  the  last 
dozen  years  or  so,  written  or  talked  about  the  flowers 
which  sorrowing  relatives  and  sympathising  and  admiring 
friends  send  to  deck  the  coffins  and  the  graves  of  the 
dead. 

There  is  a body  of  no  doubt  very  conscientious  and  well  mean- 
ing persons  calling  themselves  the  Funeral  Reform  Association, 
or  some  such  name  ; and  among  its  members  there  are,  I believe, 
a goodly  number  of  prelates  and  dignified  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Whether  this  association  is  altogether 
irrevocably  pledged  to  the  adoption  of  what  is  called  the  “earth 
to  earth  ” system  of  burial — that  is  to  say,  the  committal  to  the, 
ground  of  the  corpse  in  a wicker  basket  or  a papier  mache  box, 
so  that  both  corpse  and  basket,  or  box  should  be  speedily  re- 
solved into  dust — I do  not  know ; but  I understand  that 
the  Funeral  Reform  people  distinctly  reprehend  expensive 
interments.  They  would  have  no  funeral  baked  meats,  no 
funeral  scarves,  nor  hat-bands,  nor  gloves,  no  plumed  hearses 
nor  black  coaches,  and  especially,  they  deprecate  the  display 
at  funerals  of  a profusion  of  costly  floral  tributes. 

Looking  at  these,  the  most  prominent  points  in  the 
programme  of  Funeral  Reform,  I should  very  much  like  to 
learn  whether  the  well-intentioned  individuals  whom  I have 
in  my  mind,  have  offered,  or  intend  to  offer,  any  protest'against 
the  prodigious  display  of  flowers  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Tennyson’s  decease.  I read  that  when  the  poet’s  coffin  was 
brought  to  the  gates  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  taken  out 
of  the  furniture-van  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Faith,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  forming  the  select  band 
of  mourners  carried  in  their  hands  beautiful  crosses  and 
wreaths,  and  that  when  the  coffin  had  been  placed  on  the 
trestles  in  the  chapel,  only  the  floral  offerings  of  members  of 
the  family  were  laid  upon  the  lid.  There  was  a large 
cross,  composed  of  loosely  arranged  white  roses  with  green 
sprays  intermingled ; and  there  was  a very  large  wreath  of 
red  roses  with  sprays  of  fern,  and  sprigs  of  laurel ; while 
another  but  smaller  wreath  was  formed  of  holly  with  red 
berries  aqd  myrtle  branches.  The  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  the 
Abbey  was  set  apart,  under  the  care  of  “ Mrs.  Rush” — whose 
portrait  is  given  in  the  Daily  Graphic — for  the  reception  of 
wreaths  and  other  emblems ; and  as  these  offerings  arrived 
they  were  laid  on  the  great  table  until  they  completely  covered 
the  ancestral  board. 

There  were  white  flowers  and  red  flowers,  and  comprised 
in  the  great  display  was  a lyre  fashioned  entirely  of  violets 
springing  from  a bed  of  white  lilacs.  Again,  there  was  a huge 
wreath  of  bays,  surmounted  with  a crown  of  chrysanthemums, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  in  white  blossoms.  Another  wreath 
was  composed  of  lilies,  orchids,  and  maidenhair ; and  there 
was  a vast  number  of  other  floral  trophies,  comprising  white  and 
yellow  immortelles,  stephanotis,  and  arum  lilies.  One  news- 
paper has  remarked  that,  late  at  night,  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
was  “ full  of  bud  and  scent  like  a hothouse."  I may  say 
once  for  all  that  I rejoice  entirely  and  most  sincerely  that 
this  amazing  treasury  of  flowers  was  spread  out  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  that  from  the  hour  of  the  poet’s 
death  to  that  of  his  being  laid  in  his  grave,  there  were  around 
his  remains  the  beauty  and  the  aroma  of  those  jewels  of 
Nature,  the  glories  of  which  he  has  sung  in  imperishable  verse. 
But  what  have  the  Funeral  Reform  Association  to  say  about 
this  wondrous  exhibition  of  floral  tributes  to  an  illustrous 
Englishman  ? Many  hundreds  of  pounds  must  have  been 
spent  over  these  fleeting  emblems  of  the  loveliness  and  the 
kindness  of  Nature.  Where  are  the  Funeral  Reformers  who 
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should  remind  us  that  the  money  which  has  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  florists  would  have  been  much  better  expended 
in  endowing  a cot  in  a children’s  hospital  ? 

Then,  again,  I will  respectfully  ask  the  Funeral  Reform 
Association  if  they  ever  entered  any  public  protest  against 
the  astonishing  profusion  of  flowers  which  poured  in  to 
Sandringham  and  to  Windsor,  not  only  from  the  Metropolis 
and  from  every  town  and  nearly  every  village  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  from  a hundred  cities  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australasia,  on 
the  lamentable  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence? 
I witnessed  the  funeral  of  the  beloved  young  prince  in 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  coffin  was  all  banked  up 
with  wreaths  and  crosses  of  flowers,  and  the  side  chapel  to 
which  the  poor  young  Duke’s  coffin  was  removed  after  the 
obsequies  had  concluded  had  become  a very  Pergola — an 
arbour  of  Flora’s  loving  gifts. 

T.  hat  which  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  lamented  son 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  equally  with  that  which  took  place 
at  Plaslemere  and  in  Westminster  Abbey— -evidently  with  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  since  our  Sovereign  sent 
a wreath  herself,  with  an  inscription  in  her  own  hand,  for 
deposition  on  the  poet’s  grave — is  done  every  day  in  the  cases 
of  people  utterly  unknown  to  fame— who  have  borne  no  titles, 
fought  no  battles,  written  no  poems,  sung  no  songs,  painted 
no  pictures ; but  who,  being  deeply  loved  by  their  kindred  and 
their  friends,  have  received,  and  are  receiving  continually,  the 
beautiful  and  affectionate  tributes  of  flowers  at  their  funerals. 
To  my  mind,  there  is  no  abstract  difference  between  the 
splendid  cross  or  wreath  ordered  from  a Covent  Garden 
florist  and  the  bunch  of  wild  flowers  which  Hodge,  the  plough- 
man, places  on  the  plain  deal  shell  of  his  dead  wife.  Who 
are  these  Funeral  Reform  people  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to 
bury  our  beloved  dead  and  what  measure  of  sympathy  we  are 
to  show  to  them  ? If  flowers  are  to  be  tolerated  at  all, 
are  we  to  be  restricted,  say  to  a shilling  or  half  a crown  at  the 
utmost,  for  a posy  to  be  placed  on  the  coffin  of  those  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  us  ? 

I went,  some  years  ago,  to  the  funeral  at  Chislehurst  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  of  France.  There  were  many  and  magnificent 
trophies  of  flowers  on  the  bier  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the 
Sanctuary  ; but  that  which  touched  me  most  was  the  fact  that 
every  Frenchman  in  the  crowded  congregation  wore  a violet 
in  his  buttonhole.  The  flower  was  not  only  a symbol  of 
Imperialism  ; it  was  a heartfelt  and  graceful  memento  of  the 
respectful  sympathy  felt  for  an  august  widow  bereaved  of  her 
only  son.  Whether  it  be  among  the  very  richest  and  grandest 
of  humanity,  or  the  very  humblest  and  poorest,  I hold  that 
flowers  at  funerals  are  always  commendable,  and  that  the 
sympathetic  instincts  of  humanity  will  never  induce  them  to 
abandon  the  use  of  floral  adjuncts  to  the  two  most  solemn 
functions  of  human  life. 

Flowers  have,  to  most  of  us,  beyond  their  matchless  beauty 
and  their  enchanting  scent,  a distinct  meaning.  They  are 
emblems  of  Hope  ; they  are  a promise  of  Immortality.  They 
die,  it  is  true  ; but,  after  the  cruel  winter  comes  the  vernal 
spring  and  the  quickening  summer  ; and  the  flowers  live  again 
— to  die,  of  course,  again,  but  to  be  resuscitated  year  after  year 
for  ever.  We  have  plenty  of  flowers  at  a marriage  because  we 
hope  that  the  man  and  woman  whose  hands  have  been  joined 
together  at  the  altar  will  be  happy.  We  should  have  plenty 
of  flowers  at  a funeral ; first,  because  they  symbolize  our  hope 
that  death  is  only  a gliding  into  another  life,  and  next  because 
their  sight  and  perfume  are  a solace  and  a consolation  to 
those  who  mourn.  The  crosses  and  wreaths  atone  for  the 
chilling  atmosphere  and  the  appalling  odour  of  the  charnel 
house.  The  flowers  take  our  thoughts  away  from  skulls  and 
bones — from  dissolution  and  corruption.  We  are  but  poor, 
weak,  shambling,  uncertain,  timorous  creatures  after  all ; even 
to  the  bravest  of  us.  We  need  continual  and  tender  cheering 
up  in  affliction  ; and  flowers,  I honestly  believe,  act  a quiet  and 
loving  part  in  robbing  the  grave  of  part  of  its  victory,  and 
softening  the  bitterness  of  the  sting  of  death. 

G.  A,  S. 
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In  No.  7 of  Sala’s  Journal,  dated  June  nth,  when  com- 
menting upon  the  various  reports  which  had  reached  us 
concerning  the  state  of  things  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we 
asked  our  readers  if  it  could  by  any  possibility  be  true  that 
the  natives  of  some  of  the  smaller  islands  are,  as  report  said, 
a poor,  downtrodden,  browbeaten  race,  and  their  condition 
pitiable  under  the  German  rule  ; that  every  chief  is  compelled 
to  pay  a heavy  tax  to  the  German  Government,  and  that 
the  chiefs  in  their  turn  repeat  the  taxation  on  their  subjects, 
thereby  bringing  about  a state  of  starvation  in  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  We  also  enquired  if  it  could 
be  true  that  in  spite  of  all  the  money  collected  in  England 
for  missionary  work,  the  native  has  to  pay  six  or  even  ten 
shillings  for  a little  ninepenny  Bible  ; that  the  laws  are  unduly 
stringent  for  all  those  natives  who  go  through  a kind  of 
mission  school  at  Samoa ; that  heavy  fines  are  inflicted  upon 
them  when  funds  get  low  ; and,  finally,  that  if  these  fines  are 
not  paid,  a public  flogging  is  often  inflicted  on  the  unhappy 
victim. 


We  asked  for  veracious  information  on  these  points,  and,  in 
addition,called  upon  the  distinguished  author,  Mr.  Louis  Steven- 
son, to  tell  us  whether  there  is  really  such  a seamy  side  to  life  in 
the  Samoan  Islands  as  is  frequently  represented  to  us  in 
England.  For  weeks — nay,  months — we  had  no  reply  to  our 
queries  ; but  this  week  comes  a most  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  to  Self,  which  puts  quite  a different 
complexion  on  matters  Samoan. 


Says  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  : 

"In  a cutting  from  your  Journal,  which  has  come  to  my  hands  without 
date,  I see  you  appeal  to  me  by  name,  and  I have  much  pleasure  in  answer- 
ing that  appeal.  I have  already  visited  upwards  of  forty  islands  in  the 
South  Seas ; I have  besides  resided  for  a considerable  length  of  time  in 
no  less  than  four  different  groups  ; and  nowhere  have  I met  with  anything 
of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  cutting.  The  * little  ninepenny  Bible  1 is  a 
curious  flight  of  ignorance  and  want  of  thought.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  retailers  of  such  reports  to  English  newspapers  that  the  Bible  in 
question  must  have  been  translated  into,  and  printed  in,  the  island  lan- 
guage ; a work  of  great  labour,  knowledge,  time,  vigilance,  and  expense. 
Take  our  Bible  here  in  Samoa ; it  is  not  only  a monument  of  excellent 
literature,  but  a desirable  piece  of  typography.  I would  gladly  pay  high 
for  as  good  an  edition  of  its  English  sister,  if  one  existed  ; and  the  price 
is  6s.  small,  or  10s.  large.  As  for  the  * heavy  fines  ’ and  ' public  floggings' 
they  are  the  coinage  of  ignorance  or  malice.  All  missions  are  not  equally 
good,  nor  all  missionaries  either  wise  or  honest.  But  missions  in  the 
South  Seas  generally  are  far  the  most  pleasing  result  of  the  presence  of 
white  men ; and  those  in  Samoa  are  the  best  I have  ever  seen." 


this  strictly  non-sporting  journal,  we  would  bet  very  heavy 
odds  that  before  Guila  Ravogli  had  got  through  half  a dozen  bars 
of  “ Che  Faro  senza  Euridice,”she  would  completely  subdue, 
tame,  propitiate,  and  render  mild  as  the  morning  beams  and 
soft  as  sponge  cake,  an  audience  composed,  say,  of  all  tne 
Kings  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  any  number  of  garotters  just 
released  from  penal  servitude  on  ticket-of-leave,  and  a con- 
tingent of  the  Mahdi’s  most  ferocious  dervishes.  The  charm- 
ing Sisters  Ravogli  as  Orfeo  and  Euridice  received  an 
enthusiastic  ovation  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  first  night  of 
their  reappearance  in  London,  an  ovation  which  certainly 
must  have  assured  them  that  their  presence  is  ever  welcome 
to  English  lovers  of  music. 


We  must  congratulate  Mdlle.  Rosita  Sala  on  her  brilliant 
success  in  “ II  Trovatore,”  our  namesake,  although  not 
relative.  Sixty-five  years  ago,  at  Old  Covent  Garden  1 heatre, 
another  Sala— Henrietta  Katerina  Florentina,  the  dear  mother 
of  the  writer  of  these  few  lines— made  her  appearance 
as  the  Countess  Almaviva  in  the  “ Mariage  de  Figaro,”  also 
with  great  success.  Mdlle.  Rosita  Sala  was,  we  are  told,  born 
in  South  America  of  Italian  parents.  She  has  youth  and 
beauty  on  her  side,  as  well  as  a true,  well-trained,  and 
eminently  “ musical  ” soprano  voice ; and  to  these  gifts  she 
adds  dramatic  power  and  dramatic  instinct.  She  has  all.  the 
makings  of  a great  actress,  and  her  tuneful  voice  will  in  a 
year  or  two  have  gained  that  fulness  and  maturity  of  tone 
which  it  lacked  in  the  ambitious  role  of  “Leonora,”  in  which 
the  youthful  vocalist  made  her  debut  last  week. 


“ Lohengrin,”  with  the  magnificent  Madame  Melba  as 
Elsa,  must  score  as  another  triumph  of  managerial  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Augustus,  every  seat  in  the  house 
being  filled.  The  Australian  nightingale  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  warm  reception  accorded  her  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  audience  had  equal  reason  to  be  delighted 
with  the  musical  bouquet  provided  for  them.  Rarely  has 
Madame  Melba  appeared  to  such  advantage  as  in  Elsa,  a 
role  peculiarly  suitable  to  her  handsome  presence,  her 
melodious  voice,  and  her  perfect  vocalisation.  The  Lohen- 
grin of  the  new  tenor,  Signor  Cremonini,  was  not  the  Lohen- 
grin of  a certain  Polish  tenor  who  on  this  occasion  shall  be 
nameless;  but  he  has  already  sung  himself  into  favour 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  has  established  himself  as  a vocalist 
of  high  merit. 


On  Sunday  next,  the  23rd  inst.,  that  good  old  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Sunday  Times , will  celebrate  technically 
its  seventieth  birthday ; but  in  reality  it  is  its  eighty-sixth 
anniversary,  since  it  had  a previous  stage  of  existence  as  the 
Independent  Whig , which  was  started  in  1806,  the  year  after 
Trafalgar.  Then,  for  a brief  period,  it  flourished  as  the 
Independent  Observer;  then,  on  October  20th,  1822,  the  journal 
took  the  name  of  the  Sunday  Times , the  proprietorship  of 
which  passing  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  David  Whittle  Harvey, 
solicitor,  orator,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  ultimately  Com- 
missioner of  the  City  Police. 


We  owe  you  a thousand  thanks,  Mr.  Stevenson,  for  so  kindly 
responding  to  our  appeal,  and  for  sending  us  this  valuable 
information  touching  the  recently  much  maligned  islands. 
There  is  nothing  so  convincing  as  the  exact  truth  from  head- 
quarters, more  especially  when  it  emanates  from  so  trust- 
worthy an  authority  as  yourself. 


Sir  Augustus  Harris  was  especially  happy  in  having  chosen 
“Orfeo”  as  the  opening  opera  for  the  autumn  season  at 
Covent  Garden^  since  in  London  “ Orfeo  ” has  come  to  mean 
Guila  Ravogli.  The  lyrist  of  old  charmed  the  savage  denizens 
of  the  forest  ; Guila  Ravogli  happily  has  only  to  enchant  an 
audience  whom  she  has  fascinated  before,  and  who  are  pre- 
pared to  be  again  charmed ; but  did  we  lay  any  wagers  in 


During  the  many  years  of  the  existence  of  the  journal 
as  the  Sunday  Times  it  has  numbered  a whole  host  of  famous 
contributors  to  its  columns.  Byron,  Lady  Blessington,  Louis 
Kossuth,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Albert  Smith,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Sir  Edward 
Lawson,  Gilbert  Abbot  a’Beckett  the  founder  of  Figaro  in 
London , the  predecessor  of  Punch,  and  James  Augustus  St. 
John,  the  father  of  a large  family  of  literary  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  now  British  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Mexico,  are 
among  the  famous  people  who  at  one  time  or  another  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  S.  T.  “ G.  A.  S.”  used  to  contribute 
to  the  Sunday  Times  about  seven-and-thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  paper  was  owned  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  then  lessee 
of  Drury  Laije,  a weekly  column  of  ouerulous  gossip  with 
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the  engaging  title  of  “ The  Grumbler.”  And  he  has  been 
grumbling  ever  since  ! 


The  Palace  Theatre,  erst  the  Royal  English  Opera  House, 
has  been  granted  a license  for  music  and  dancing.  The  con- 
ditions exacted  from  the  Palace  Theatre  Company  by  the 
Licensing  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  were 
somewhat  onerous,  but  the  managing  director  (Sir  Augustus 
Harris)  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  them  all.  The  opposition  to 
the  license  being  granted  was  of  the  drollest  kind.  The 
would-be  humorous  barrister  who  appeared  to  oppose  on 
behalf  of  the  Empire  Theatre,  candidly  confessed  that  he  was 
an  interested  advocate,  while  the  learned  gentleman  who 
opposed  on  behalf  of  the  new  Oxford  had  the  assurance  to  tell 
the  Committee  that  in  his  opposition  he  had  the  welfare  of 
Sir  Augustus  Plarris  at  heart,  since  he  (the  learned  counsel) 
was  fully  persuaded  that  the  place  would  turn  out  an  utter 
failure.  It  is  a pity  that  this  eminent  gentleman  did  not 
practice  at  the  bar  of  ancient  Ephesus.  The  Corporation  of 
Silversmiths  would  surely  have  given  him  a very  large  retainer 
to  oppose  any  other  members  of  their  craft  who  wished  to  set 
up  their  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana. 


The  new  Palace  Theatre  will  be  finished  in  good  time.  The 
works  in  hand  are  giving  remunerative  employment  to  a large 
number  of  mechanics,  decorators,  and  labourers,  and  when  the 
house  opens— which  it  will  do  before  Christmas— between 
500  and  600  persons  will  be  employed,  and  the  expenses  will 
amount  to  ^2,000  a week,  most  of  which  will  go  in  wages. 


Swift  said,  in  “ Gulliver’s  Travels,”  that  he  who  made  two 
ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  had 
only  grown  before  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. Sir  Augustus  Harris  is  running  just  now  the  National 
Theatre,  Drury  Lane,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  and  a theatre  at  Newcastle.  At  Christmas  he  will 
be  running,  in  the  interests  of  the  3,000  shareholders,  the  new 
Palace  Theatre,  at  which  will  be  produced  a ballet  surpassing 
in  magnificence  any  that  has  yet  been  given  on  a London 
stage.  A vast  army  of  artistes  and  employes  will  derive 
benefit  from  these  and  kindred  performances,  and  surely  he 
who  can  find  well-paid  work  for  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
industrious  people  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
benefactor  to  his  species. 


The  late  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord  Tennyson  were  frequent 
visitors  at  Buxton.  Another  habitue  was  the  late  Lord 
Houghton.  It  is  mournful  to  speak  of  the  three  great  poets 
in  the  past  tense.  When  the  Laureate  first  came  to  Buxton 
he  modestly  assumed  the  name  of  “ Palgrave  ” ; and  as  plain 
“ Mr.  Palgrave  ” he  appeared  in  the  Visitors’  List.  Tennyson 
went  to  the  hotel  with  the  smallest  amount  of  luggage  carry- 
ing it  himself.  He  asked  for  a bed.  The  proprietor  of  the 
aristocratic  caravanserai  scrutinized  the  slouched  hat,  the 
unkempt  hair,  the  tragic  cloak,  and  the  altogether  lachrymose 
aspect  of  the  poet ; and  the  result  of  this  personal  examina- 
tion was  not  favourable  to  the  deep-browed  bard.  In  fact 
he  was  refused  accommodation.  Then  he  asked  for  “ mv 
friend,  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.”  That  name  acted  like  magic 
and  the  best  quarters  in  the  house  were  instantly  found  amid 
a profusion  of  apologies. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Brad- 
ford, one  of  the  speakers,  in  the  course  of  a paper  on  new 
methods  of  church  work,  asked  whether  a church  would  be  a 
less  holy  place  because  a number  of  young  women,  after  a day 
of  monotonous  toil,  met  in  the  sacred  edifice  to  do  their  sewing 
learn  cookery,  singing  or  musical  drill ; or  would  the  place  be 
polluted  if  the  proceedings  closed  with  a game  at  blind  man’s 
but!  ? If  the  reverend  gentleman  who  asked  these  questions 


has  got  Strutt’s  “ Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 
England  ” in  his  library,  he  will  find  on  consulting  that  erudite 
work  that  in  olden  times  things  which  we  should  deem  at 
present  most  extraordinary  used  to  be  done  in  English 
churches.  Gentlemen  used  to  bring  their  hawks  and  hounds 
to  church  and  interrupt  the  service;  miracle  plays  were  per- 
formedin  churches  ; then  there  were  “church  ales  ”or  guzzling 
bouts  in  the  church  porch  and  the  churchyard ; and, 
finally,  there  were  the  scandalous  saturnalia  of  the  Feast  of 
Fools  and  the  Boy  Bishop.  We  have  changed  all  that.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  certainly  periodical  entertain- 
ments known  as  “ church  oyster  stews,”  but  whether  those 
banquets  wind  up  with  blind  man’s  buff  we  cannot  say, 
American  contemporaries,  please  tell  us. 


Lady  Jeune  returns  to  the  attack  with  renewed  vigour, 
and  in  the  current  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
replies  to  those  lyho  have  criticised  her  statements  as  to 
Society  in  London.  Her  ladyship,  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  her  article,  says  she  had  not  “ the  slightest  wish 
to  assume  the  functions  of  a censor,  or  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Cassandra.”  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  Mr.  Mallock,  and  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan,  however,  must  have  given  Lady  Jeune  credit 
for  some  such  intention  ; and  in  the  interests  of  Society  itself, 
perhaps  it  is  a pity  now  that  they  did  so. 


At  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War  there  was  published 
a brochure  descriptive  of  Dame  Europa’s  School,  with  the 
French  and  German  lads  fighting  while  the  English  lad 
looked  on.  The  obvious  meaning  attaching  to  this  is,  in  a 
sense,  reproduced  by  this  seeming  attack  and  defence  on 
Society  in  London.  One  section  attacks,  the  others  repel, 
and  the  community  in  general  look  on — some  amused,  some, 
perhaps,  ashamed.  The  question  is,  Does  it  do  any  good,  or 
does  it  do  harm  ? 


It  may  be  that  Lady  Jeune  has  stated  only  that  which  is 
has,  in  fact,  accurately  described  a condition  of  things 
which  really  exists,  and  which  stands  in  need  of  reforma- 
tion,  or,  at  all  events,  modification.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  contentions  of  those  who  differ  from  her  ladyship  may  be 
equally  well  founded  ; but  if  both  be  true,  is  it  altogether 
'vise  to  proclaim  the  fact  from  the  housetops  ? Will  it  in  the  end 
do  good  or  harm  to  that  vast  body  which  is  for  the  time  bein'* 
the  subject  of  comment  ? Will  it  alter  the  existing  state  o! 
things  one  iota,  or  will  the  world  and  Society  continue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  respective  ways  as  if  nothing  had  been 
written  ? That  is  the  question. 


It  might  almost  be  hoped  that  Lady  Jeune’s  present  justifi- 
cation would  be  the  last  word  written  on  this  subject.  But 
this  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  seeing  that  her  ladyship  not  only 
defends  her  previous  assertions,  but  emphasizes  them  in  a 
marked  degree  by  making  others.  As  to  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  Queen,  she  does  not  deny  that  it  still  exists;  but 
she  points  out  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  presented  at  Court 
now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago;  while,  with  regard  to 
entrance  into  Society,  she  contends  that  “ the  great  mass  of 
Society  owe  few  of  the  triumphs  they  enjoy  to  their  wit,  but 
much  to  their  wine  and  food  ; and  many  a cordon  bleu  lays  his 
head  on  his  pillow  every  night  with  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing  that  his  master  and  mistress  would  never  be  where  they 
are  but  for  his  genius.”  This  conjures  up  a picture  that  only 
a Linley  Sambourne  or  a John  Tenniel  could  do  justice  to. 


By  the  way,  Lady  Jeune  is  slightly  at  fault  when  she 
describes  a cordon  bleu  laying  “ his  ” head  on  “ his  ” pillow.  A 
cordon  bleu  is  not  a male  but  a female  cook.  A hundred  and  one 
theories  have  been  broached  as  to  who  invented  the  term 
cordon  bleu.  The  clearest  solution  of  the  mystery  is  given  in  the 
famouscookery  book  of  Beauvilliers’,  the  restaurateur  par  excel- 
lence  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris,  during  the  First  Empire 
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and  part  of  the  Restoration.  During  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  allied  armies,  Wellington,  Blucher,  and  the  Hetman 
Platoff  frequently  dined  at  Beauvilliers’. 

In  his  preface  to  L'art  du  cuisine , Beauvilliers  tells  us  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  suburban 
restaurants  of  Paris  the  guests  used  to  be  amused  by  pretty 
maidens  from  Savoy,  dressed  in  their  national  costume,  who 
were  allowed  to  sell  light  refreshments  such  as  pastry, 
sausages,  and  so  forth.  They  were  distinguished  among 
themselves  by  the  broad  ribbons  which  they  wore  at  their 
shoulders;  the  Belle  Marianne  sported  a cordon  rouge  ; but 
the  Belle  Fanchon  was  known  by  her  cordon  bleu.  She 
married  a restaurateur,  and  became  subsequently  a most 
accomplished  cook.  The  story  of  Louis  XV.  having  jocularly 
conferred  the  blue  ribbon  of  a French  Order  of  Chivalry  on  a 
dish  which  had  pleased  his  palate  is  as  apochryphal  as  the 
tale  of  Charles  II.  knighting  a joint  of  beef,  which  should  be 
properly  a surloin  and  not  a sirloin. 


Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  whose  Parliamentary  experience  en- 
titles him  to  speak  with  a good  deal  of  authority,  has  been 
giving,  in  the  Million,  some  information  as  to  the  best  means 
of  reaching  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  do  not 
find  that  the  genial  “T.  P.  ” is  a disciple  of  the  late 
Mr.  Warton,  or  that  he  advocates  the  tactics  of  Mr. 
Cuninghame  Graham,  but  his  advice — and  sound  advice  it 
is,  too — is  that  a man  should  never  rise  to  speak  until  he  has 
mastered  the  subject  and  well  weighed  what  he  is  going  to 
say.  He  must  also  acquire  the  habit  of  being  able  to  think 
as"  he  speaks — a habit  only  acquired  after  considerable 
practice. 

Mr.  O’Connor  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a business  assembly.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  is  also  an  assembly  whose  members  air  their 
so-called  eloquence  to  an  alarming  extent.  Speaking  first 
and  business  afterwards  has  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day  for  a long  time  at  St.  Stephen’s.  But,  possibly,  Mr. 
O’Connor  anticipates  a good  time  coming. 


In  this  connection  Self  may  mention  that  very  many  years 
ago  when  “Tom”  Wakley,  and  “Tom”  Duncombe  were 
fellow-Members  for  Finsbury,  he  asked  the  representative  of 
a Conservative  borough  to  tell  him  the  best  way  to  adopt  to 
“catch  the  Speaker’s  eye.”  “When  you  want  to  speak,” 
answered  the  Conservative  member,  “ get  up  and  speak,  and 
keep  on  speaking  till  you  are  dragged  into  the  outer  lobby.” 
Members  of  the  new  Parliament,  follow  the  “ straight  tip  ” of 
Self’s  Conservative  friend. 


The  news  that  Mr.  Harry  Nicholl's  has  been  stricken  down 
with  typhoid  fever  has  excited  a feeling  of  deep  sympathy 
for  this  clever  and  popular  comedian.  In  a letter,  written 
only  a day  before  the  announcement  of  his  serious  condition 
was  made  public,  he  says : “ On  the  day  I received  your  letter 
I was  taken  rather  ill,  and  have  been  getting  worse  since.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I can  get  through  my  work 
at  night,  when  (thank  goodness  !)  it  isn’t  noticed  that  I am  so 
shaky.”  What  a painful  effort  it  must  have  been  to  him  to  excite 
the  laughter  and  merriment  of  the  vast  audiences  at  Drury  Lane 
while  all  the  time  he  was  suffering  from  a terrible  fever  in  its 
incipient  stages ! It  shows  how  an  actor  must  struggle  against 
the  most  fearful  odds  in  order  to  please  the  thousands  who 
come  to  be  amused. 


“ Pink  Dominoes  ” the  clever  but  erratic  comedy  by  the 
late  James  Albery,  has  once  more  bobbed  up  vivaciously  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre.  It  still  makes  people  laugh,  and  the 
audiences  at  the  popular  little  playhouse  in  Piccadilly  Circus 
are  not  slow  in  showing  their  appreciation  of  anything 
laughable.  “ Pink  Dominoes  ” will  probably  play  to  good 
business  until  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers’  new  piece  is  ready  for 


production.  Mr.  Fred  Kerr  had  a difficult  task  imposed  on 
him,  but  he  succeeded  well,  and  is  very  acceptable  as 
the  Manchester  man  of  business,  who  has  always  a ready  fib 
and  a stock  of  bogus  letters  and  telegrams  to  hand  when  he 
wishes  to  go  off  on  pleasure  free  from  his  pretty  but  unin- 
teresting young  wife.  Mr.  Herbert  Standing,  as  Sir  Percy 
Wagstaff,  played  with  his  accustomed  ease  and  finish,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Maltby  was  admirable  as  the  amorous  old  Joskin 
Tubbs.  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  looked  remarkably  handsome  as 
Lady  Maggie  Wagstaff,  and  acted  in  a delightfully  natural 
manner.  Miss  S.  Carlisle  was  rather  insipid  as  Mrs.  Grey- 
thorne,  but  Miss  Stella  Maris  was  very  lively  and  fascinatingly 
wicked  as  Miss  Baron,  the  naughty  young  woman  who  orders 
a supper  fit  for  a dozen  people,  and  then  goes  oft  without 
eating  it,  leaving  her  elderly  admirer  to  pay  for  it,  and  console 
himself  with  an  evening  paper.  Miss  Robertson  was 
amusingly  droll  as  Mrs.  Tubbs. 


There  are  few  more  curious  features  in  modern  civilization, 
that,  although  pink  dominoes  and  Cremorne  Gardens  have 
become  things  of  the  past,  there  are  still  vast  numbers  of 
people  who  seem  to  believe  that  there  is  yet  a Cremorne 
where  masquerades  are  given  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames; 
and  moreover,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  in  the  remoter 
portions  of  the  kingdom  there  are  still  people  who  believe  in 
the  existence  of  Vauxhall  Gardens.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
kill  as  a name.  There  is  a Vauxhall  Gardens  at  Helsingfors 
in  Finland,  and  in  the  Hot  Lake  district  in  New  Zealand  there 
was,  it  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  a 
“ Mdme.  Rachel’s  Bath,”  immersion  in  which  was  supposed 
to  make  the  bathers  beautiful  for  ever. 


The  dangerous  level  crossing  at  Tooting  Junction  station  is 
to  become  a thing  of  the  past,  so  far  as  the  public  are  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  result  of  representations  made  to  tlie 
railway  companies  affected.  But  must  it  always  be  neces- 
sary that  a life  should  be  sacrificed  before  steps  are  taken  to 
remove  what  is  an  obvious  danger?  Level  crossings  exist 
at  other  places  besides  Tooting,  and  at  some  of  these  it  may 
be  that  accidents  have  occurred.  Railway  companies  are 
both  rich  and  powerful,  but  while  thinking  of  their  share- 
holders and  the  dividends  they  can  offer  them,  they  should 
at  the  same  time  give  every  consideration  to  securing  the 
absolute  safety  of  the  public  as  well.  If  not,  then  the  Board 
of  Trad^  or  the  Railway  Commissioners,  should  make  it  their 
particular  business  to  see  that  they  do  so. 


In  the  United  States  there  are  railway  perils  far  more  awful 
than  level  crossings.  Railway  trains  run  right  through  the 
streets  of  populous  towns,  the  only  warning  given  to  the  public 
being  placards  placed  at  intervals,  with  the  inscription,  “ When 
the  bell  rings,  look  out  for  the  locomotive.”  Self  remembers 
once  visiting  an  hospital  in  company  with  a Chief  Justice 
somewhere  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  one  of  the  cots 
there  was  a poor  wee  mite  of  a child,  its  tiny  body  all  strapped 
and  bandaged  up.  It  had  been  badly  injured  by  the  “cow- 
catcher ” of  a passing  engine.  The  Judge  stooped  and  kissed 
the  little  sufferer  whom  he  personally  knew  and  said  : “When 
Tommy  gets  well,  Tommy  won’t  play  on  the  railway  track 
when  the  locomotive’s  coming,  will  he  ? ” 


The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  are  entering  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  details  of  a scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a College 
of  Music  in  that  city.  The  promises  of  support  are  numerous, 
and  the  proposal  is  one  which  meets  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  Mayors  of  the  various  northern  towns.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would 
be  a grand  step  towards  making  us  a much  more  music-loving 
people  than  we  are. 

When  the  new  College  becomes  an  established  fact,  it  will 
have  as  its  first  principal  Sir  Charles  Halle,  a selection  that 
will  give  universal  satisfaction.  Sir  Charles  and  his  talented 
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wife,  Lady  Halle,  have  done  much  to  promote  a love  for 
good  music,  not  only  in  Manchester  and  Lancashire  but 

roHp5h°Uttwe-  Um]e5  £inSdom-  As  Principal  of  such  a 
lege  as  that  intended,  Sir  Charles  would  be  still  better  able 
to  make  his  influence  felt. 

c-Jn  advocating  Manchester  as  the  best  centre  for  the  College 
che  n^u^c^oing^n^amd  ciiltivated^in'  Sam 

tt  Tyt^se^stin^ thG  °ther  l6adiDg  mUSidanS  °f 

ft1^h?KHanlPStead-Guardians  are  another  board  who  will  find 

«‘Dagon?t  ’>  aTheglT.en  m°rtal  t0  our  *°°d 

Th  • concessions  that  have  been  made  of 

! tfttfuthe  P*upe*?  ln  our  workhouses  have  somehow  disagreed 
wnh  the  author  of  “ Mustard  and  Cress.”  He  has  given  vent 

brohimSf  “if S ln  hf  "SUady  playful  atyle,  and  when  it  is 
not  knoJvl^dge  tbat  even  his  inimitable  banter  ha  s 

Sdth  the  chances  are  that  he  will  exclaim, 

with  much  feeling  in  his  tone,  “ You  don’t  say  so  1” 

The  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Hampstead  Guardians  is 
with^respect  to  the  outdoor  garb  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house.  It  is  not  to  be  so  distinctive  as  it  has  been.  Ther^ 
is  to  be  an  absence  of  brass  buttons  from  the  old  men’s  coats~ 
and  the  women  are  to  be  allowed  to  choose  serge  dresses  and 
woollen  shawls  of  different  shades.  , Variety,  even  in  a pauper’s 
dress,  is  no  doubt  charming  to  the  wearers.  P P 

A question  has  arisen  as  to  why  paupers  should  ever  have 
had  brass  buttons  on  their  coats  at  all,  and  the  writer  of  a 
lading  artaete  V?,0ne  of  our  daily  contemporaries  has  sucr- 
gegted  that  possibly  these  metallic  buttons  were  affixed  to 
\ ie  paupers  coats  as  an  ironical  reminder  to  them  that  so 

£ " to? :kVS,Were  CTerned’  they  were  destitute*  of 

that  brass  which  in  popular  parlance  signifies  money. 

The  proposal  to  acquire  the  Albert  Palace  at  Battersea  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  is  one  which  is  received  with 
the  heartiest  acclamation.  Not  a dissentient  voice  has  been 
raised,  and,  after  the  gratifying  announcement  which  John 

toUbeSM?S  Past  t0  “S?’  th?  a generous  donor>  understood 
to  be  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  was  willing  to  give  /ho  ooo 

Z^ST  "r^56  Tney’  there  is  smad  reain  to  doubt 
Vhe.L°nd0n  C°unay  CoUncil  and  the  ClaPham  and  Batter- 
sea Vestries  will  accede  to  the  request  to  provide  the  other 
£10,000. 
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portrait  of  Hermann  Hart,  Esq.,  by  John  Parker,  which 
besides  being  an  admirable  likeness,  is  a living  picture  so 
instinct  is  it  with  vitality  and  energy.  General  W.  H.  Blake, 

portrait  painte^art?”'  " ““  eXCe‘lent  eXam£>le  th= 

withal  fsethatan2  °f  rhiS  „exhibition>  and  a pleasant  one 
Withah  is  that  one  continually  meets  with  old  acquaintances 

on  the  walls  for  the  fact  that  a picture  has  been  exhibited 

before  is  no  bat  to  its  admission  to  the  New  Gallery.  Here 

herefore,  are  to  be  found  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  picture  of  the 

“Emperor  Hadrian.”  The  Hon.  John  Collier  has  an 

excellent  portmu  of  this  artist.  “ TheJ Shadow  of  the  Saint,” 

by  Mr.  Philip  Burne-Jones  has  also  been  on  view  before. 

hnlH  mg  p ,!he.St.ream’”  by  George  Chester,  is  a piece  of 
bold  work,  full  of  rich  and  natural  colouring.  An  extra- 
ordinaryp^turcLthatby  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes,  “The  Princess 
and  the  Enchanted  Prince,”  in  which  the  colours  all  “ swear” 
at  one  another  ; and  one  wonders  where  a model  could  have 
been  found  for  the  red-haired  Princess. 


Tt  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  the  Albert  Palace  wer* 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  builder.  As  a people’s  palace 

purpoT  It  tnf  rghf  ,o  b,e  ma1e 

purpose.  It  will,  however,  depend  to  a very  great  extent 

thPe°nnrarH  arn  managedl  With  rfgard  to  this 

wanted  He  i C°m™on  sense  of  John  Burns  will  again  be 
wanted.  He  is  taking  an  active  part  in  saving  the*  Dalace 

from  demolition  and  securing  it  for  the  use  of  the  masses  • 
but  when  he  has  done  this,  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  promoting  its  success  as  a people’s  palace 
in  a hberal  m.nner.  If  anyone  in  Battersea  eSs  the  con- 
fidence of  the  working  classes  it  is  John  Burns,  and  as  “one 
from  the  ranks  he  ought  to  know  what  will  be  most  suitable 

f0r  Wh0Se  welfare  and  benefit  he 


The  autumn  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  is  by  no  means 
a striking  one,  although  a few  of  the  pictures  rise  Tbove  the 

^ fa  el“dSCri‘hWi,h  ^ ^ *3S.  in 

gene. at  are  Hooded.  The  poi traits  are  on  the  whole  verv 

good,  notably  one  by  Mouat  Loudan  of  a lady.  The  pose  of 

the  figure  and  the  colouring  are  both  excellent.  Worthy  to 

place  beside  it  is  “ Nycheia,  with  the  April  Eyes  ” by  H Harris 

Brown,  a lovely  face  most  delicately  painted  * A^oYher  is  a 


tt  wu 3th^r  c“rJ?usly  red-haired  woman  is  to  be  found  in 

Who  shall  deliver  me  ? ” by  Fernand  Khnopff.  A still  more 
remarkable  picture  by  the  same  hand  is  “ The  Offering  ” \ 

white  wan -faced  woman  is  pushing  some  small  object— what 
If  impossible  to  determine— towards  a marble  figure’ 

strikimr  ' v nu  ?leaSant’L  thou&h  both  are  eminently 
J-V-  bas  one  °f  his  favourite  snowy 

" S?’  where  the  faithful  horse  waits  beside  the  dead  master, 
stretched  rigidly  on  the  ground.  In  another  picture  from  the 
same  brush,  the  title,  “ The  old,  old  story,”  tells  its  own  tale. 

The  enormous  strides  made  of  late  in  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy  is  brought  strikingly  before  the  public  in  the  exceed- 
ingly interesting  exhibition  of  Platinotype  reproductions  now 

MrVF^dat-theHDpdle7i1Gallery’  Egyptian  Hall>  Piccadilly. 
Mr.  Frederick  Hollyer  has  occupied  himself  for  years  in  the 

reproduction  of  pictures,  and  the  results  of  his  patient  work 
are  now  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Gallery.  The  reproductions 
are  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Mr.  E.  Burne-Jones,  Dante 
Cabriei  Rosetti,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Sandys, 
and  these  artists  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  that 
their  work  can  be  given  to  the  world  in  a form  which  can 
combine  popularity  with  thorough  artistic  merit.  The  patience 
necessary  to  bring  this  art  to  its  present  state  of  perfection 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  pictures  as  many  as 
hlty  negatives  have  been  taken  before  the  critical  eye  of  Mr. 
Hollyer  could  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  late  Marquise  de  Blocqueville,  the  daughter  of  Marshal 
Davout,  whose  death  was  recorded  the  othefday  by  a Paris 
correspondent,  was  closely  related  by  marriage  to  Prince 
Cambaceres  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  First  Empire,  who  was 
also  renowned  as  an  epicure.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  in  Pans,  as  Commander  of  the  allied  armies,  he  was 
invited  to  dine  with  Cambaceres.  During  the  progress  of 
the  dinner,  the  Chancellor  expressed  the  hope  that  his  o-jest 
iound  a particular  recherche  dish  agreeable.  “ Very  good  ” 
said  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  “ very  good ; but  I really  don’t 
care  what  I eat.”  Cambaceres  started  back,  and,  frightened 
F°m  bls propriety,  exclaimed,  “Don’t  care  what  you  eat! 
What  did  your  Grace  come  here  for  then  ? ” 

It  was  Cambaceres  who,  at  the  end  of  the  Consulate,  being 

deAa-ed  ve,r>\  late  -0ne  evening  at  the  Council  of  State  at 
which  the  kidnapping  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  was  agreed 
upon,  was  seen  by  Napoleon  to  be  hastily  scribbling  a note  in 
pencil.  The  First  Consul  insisted  on  reading  the  contents  of 
the  missive,^  which  turned  out  to  be  a memorandum  written 
by  Cambaceres  to  his  cook,  running  thus:  “ Save  the  roasts1 
the  entrees  are  ruined.”  . ’ 


Here  is  a grain  of  comfort  for  men  who  are  contemplating 
matrimony.  It  is  becoming  the  fashion  just  now  for  the 
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bride  to  make  presents  to  her  “ maids  ” instead  of  that  duty 
devolving  on  the  bridegroom.  Poor  bride  ! Lucky  groom  ! 


Poor  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew ! A terrible  indictment  has  been 
proved  against  him.  He  has  had  clothes  made  by  London 
tailors.  Though  guilty,  Mr.  Depew  has  set  up  a defence 
that  is  likely  to  pass  muster.  Trust  an  American  to  find  a 
way  out  of  a difficulty.  Mr.  Depew’s  excuse  is  that  it  does 
not  do  to  appear  in  London  unless  one’s  garb  is  up-to-date. 


Like  the  majority  of  folk,  Mr.  Depew  bought  his  experi- 
ence. On  one  occasion  he  left  New  York  for  London  with  a 
goodly  stock  of  “diagonals,  in  the  cut-away  style  ; ” but  when 
he  reached  the  Metropolis  he  found,  perhaps  to  his  disgust, 
that  Cockneydom  inclined  to  “long  frocks,  of  Prince  Albert 
cut.”  Consequently  he  had  to  discard  what  he  had  brought, 
and  get  something  new,  or  else  appear  singular.  And  Mr. 
Depew  singular  would  be  terrible  to  contemplate  ! 


If  it  will  help  that  gentleman  in  any  way,  we  are  prepared 
to  take  oath  and  say,  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection,  that 
the  last  time  we  saw  him  in  London,  he  was  the  pink  of  per- 
fection— his  get-up  was  altogether  beyond  reproach. 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  was  the  moot  question  of  lady 
barristers.  The  fact  that  in  France  a lady  has  been  called  to 
the  bar,  and  that  in  the  United  States  the  female  barrister  is 
not  unknown,  has  suggested  the  possibility — only  the  possi- 
bility, mind  you  ! — of  a similar  innovation  in  England.  One 
thing  is  tolerably  certain,  the  barristers  themselves  would 
not  hail  the  prospect  with  acclamation.  We  cannot  but 
think  they  would  be  right.  The  idea  of  the  female  form 
divine  in  wig  and  gown,  to  say  nothing  about  other  points 
that  would  enter  into  consideration,  would.be  repugnant  to 
those  who  prefer  to  see  woman  as  she  is. 


The  French  Minister  of  War  has  ordered  a census  to  be 
taken  of  all  the  pigeons  in  France  that  would  be  available 
for  carrying  dispatches  in  time  ©f  war.  They  are  all  to  be 
numbered;  those  attached  to  the  military  establishments, 
those  which  belong  to  pigeon  flying  associations  and  clubs, 
those  that  are  the  property  of  the  farmers  and  landowners. 
Thoughts  of  pie  must  be  banished  now  that  the  pigeons  are 
of  national  importance. 


At  the  same  time  might  not  the  French  Minister  of  War 
take  precautions  to  prevent  the  promotion  of  too  many 
pigeons  into  pies  ? A humorist  of  the  last  generation 
describes  the  pigeon  as  a bird  ordained  by  nature  to  fall  from 
the  sky  into  a pie  dish  with  his  legs  through  the  crust.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  idea  of  registering  pigeons  in  view  of  the 
contingency  of  that  war  which  the  French  seem  to  have  on 
the  brain  is  sufficiently  ludicrous. 


The  demonstration  of  butter  making  at  the  Dairy  Show  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  appeared  to  be  especially  popular,  and 
a constant  crowd  was  to  be  found  round  the  band  stand, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  which  model  dairymaids  presided 
over  the  butter  making,  using  [model  appliances,  and  never 
failing  in  that  one  great  essential  for  good  butter— model 
cleanliness. 


The  attendance  was  large  on  each  day,  Portly  country 
gentlemen  walked  round,  sturdy  country  vicars,  whose 
glebe  lands  have  brought  them  into  practical  sympathy 
with  things  agricultural,  were  to  be  seen,  and  rosy,  genial 
looking  farmers  were  to  be  met  with,  in  crowds,  examining 
cheese,  butter,  bacon,  and  hams,  dairy  utensils,  and  poultry 
with  knowing  eyes. 


Among  the  many  other  attractions  that  will  tend  to  make  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  famous  will  be  an  ideal  Irish  village, 


consisting  of  ten  cottages,  wherein  the  manufactures  and 
resources  of  the  country  will  be  displayed.  Lady  Aberdeen, 
who  has  interested  herself  in  the  matter,  says  there  will  be 
nothing  dirty  or  uncouth  about  it.  This  may  mean  that  it 
will  sustain  its  character  of  ideal ; but  will  it  be  a reproduction 
of  the  correct  thing  ? 


Shall  we  have  a reproduction  of  the  legendary  Irish  pig 
who  is  permitted  to  reside  in  the  parlour  for  the  reason  that 
“ he  paid  the  rint.”  But  the  legend  relates  to  a period  when 
“ rints  ” were  sometimes  paid.  They  manage  those  things 
differently  at  present  in  the  Green  Isle. 


The  concert  season  in  London  has  commenced,  Senor 
Sarasate  leading  off  with  a brilliant  success  at  the  St.  James’s 
Hall.  The  room  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  pro- 
gramme gone  through  by  the  great  violinist,  assisted  by 
Madame  Berthe  Marx,  was  one  which  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  The  arrangements  for  the  concert  were  in  the 
the  hands  of  Mr.  N.  Vert,  6,  Cork  Street. 

The  magistrate  at  the  West  London  Police  Court  the  other 
day  told  a married  woman  that  “ if  she  was  nice  to  her  hus- 
band  he  would  not  leave  her ; men  never  did.”  Had  the  good 
woman  been  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  she  might  have  retorted 
that  as  his  worship  had  been  so  kind  as  to  tell  her  to  be 
“ nice,”  perhaps  he  would  go  a little  further  and  tell  her  how 
to  be  “ nice.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  offer  advice,  and,  under 
some  circumstances,  perhaps,  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out. 
But  here  was  a woman  with  four  children  to  feed.  She  said 
she  had  to  work  hard  at  the  wash-tub  to  keep  them  because 
the  husband,  who  ought  to  maintain  them,  neglected  to  do 
so.  True,  he  was  out  of  work,  and,  as  the  worthy  magistrate 
logically  observed,  “ You  can’t  get  blood  out  of  a stone.” 
Certainly  not,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  you  expect  a 
woman  to  be  “ nice  ” to  the  man  who  leaves  her  and  her 
children  to  fare  as  best  they  may,  and  is  continually  “nasty” 
to  her.  It  may  be  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  woman 
has  no  especial  desire  to  be  “ nice,”  for  the  simple  and  honest 
reason  that  she  prefers  the  room  to  the  company  of  her  quon- 
dam “ lord  and  master.” 


Lovers  of  the  chrysanthemum  have  had  exceptional  advan- 
tages, not  only  of  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  magnificent 
blossoms,  but  at  the  same  time  of  choosing  new  stock  for  the 
coming  year,  at  the  National  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show 
recently  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  In  addition  to  the 
chrysanthemums  there  was  a fine  show  of  begonias  and  a 
splendid  collection  of  apples  from  Laing’s  of  Forest  Hill. 

A most  important  railway  amalgamation  is  being  quietly 
negotiated,  none  other  than  that  of  the  Midland  with  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western  line.  When  the  union  be- 
comes an  accomplished  fact,  the  Midland  will  add  about 
400  miles  to  its  present  extensive  system  of  nearly  1,900  miles. 
It  already  stretches  its  iron  roads  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Clyde,  the  Mersey  to  the  Wash,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
the  German  Ocean.  St.  Enoch’s,  at  Glasgow,  is  another 
St.  Pancras  ; and  the  traveller  by  the  Pullman  sleeping  car, 
when  he  wakes  at  Glasgow  and  sees  the  Scottish  terminus, 
with  its  gigantic  girder-span  and  colossal  covering  of  glass, 
might  fancy  he  had  never  left  London  at  all,  although  he  has 
been  thundering  through  the  counties  at  45  miles  an  hour  for  at 
least  ten  hours. 


The  Midland  Company’s  Directors  have  made  a thorough 
inspection  over  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  territory, 
visiting  the  principal  traffic  places.  They  paid  their  devoir  to 
the  Island  of  Arran  in  the  steamship  Glen  Sannox,  and  they 
took  stock  alike  of  Greenock,  Ardrossan,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
Dumfries,  &c.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Turner,  the 
present  General  Manager  of  the  spirited  Midland  Railway 
Company,  formerly  held  a similar  post  of  responsibility  on 
the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  linet 
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Early  in  December  next  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  will 
welcome  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Chatsworth. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  coming  for  the  shooting  on  the 
splendid  preserves  that  surround  “ the  Palace  of  the  Peak.” 
It  was  in  December,  1872,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  were 
last  entertained  at  Chatsworth.  The  late  Duke  received 
them  right  royally,  and  for  the  nonce  the  ducal  mansion  and 
the  park  became  a veritable  fairy-land,  so  lavishly  elaborate 
were  the  illuminations.  Indeed,  the  enchanting  scene  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  “ Arabian  Nights.”  The 
coup  d'ceil  on  the  night  of  the  grand  ball,  when  the  fountains 
and  the  conservatories  blazed  in  light,  was  indescribably 
grand,  and  the  scene  surpassed  that  of  the  Queen’s  visit  with 
Prince  Albert  and  her  children  in  1843. 


The  firm  of  Beeton  and  Co.,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  appears 
to  play  a conspicuous  part  in  regulating  the  fashions  of  the 
day,  or  rather  month,  by  the  publication  of  a number  of 
tastefully  got-up  and  well-selected  fashion  periodicals.  Hearth 
and  Home,  Myra's  Journal , the  Lady's  Magazine , and  Myra's 
Threepenny  Journal  are  among  those  issued  every  month,  and 
each  of  these  is  replete  with  information  and  tittle-tattle 
concerning  dresses,  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  and  the  numerous 
etceteras  which  have  an  irresistible  attractiveness  for  the 
gentler  sex. 


Bibliophiles  in  search  of  treasures  should  secure  a copy  of 
the  250th  catalogue,  just  issued  from  the  “ Caxton  Head,” 
232,  High  Holborn,  by  James  and  Mary  Lee  Tregaskis.  It 
is  admirably  compiled,  and  the  rarities  that  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  Borghese  Library  at  Rome  and  from  other 
places  are  described  with  a completeness  that  renders  a 
perusal  of  the  catalogue  a task  of  extreme  interest. 


The  Blackpool  Corporation  have  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
They  own  the  gas-works  which  supply  the  town,  they  are 
about  to  erect  an  electric  lighting  station  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  electricity  at  private  houses,  and  they  also  contem- 
plate taking  over  the  tramways  and  working  them  by 
electricity.  Evidently  the  principle  of  this  go-ahead  Cor- 
poration is,  no  companies  need  apply. 


The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  is  said  to  be  ^500  in  debt.  This  ought  not  to  be, 
when  it  is  remembered  what  admirable  work  the  Society 
accomplishes.  Those  who  are  constant  newspaper  readers — 
and  who  is  not  ? — cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  horrible 
cases  of  cruelty  which  are  daily  brought  to  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  experienced  a sense  of  gladness  to  think 
that  the  brutal  parents  have  in  some  cases  met  with  their 
desserts.  This,  however,  would  not  have  beendone,  probably, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Waugh,  who  has  so  long  shown  himself  to  be  such  a protector 
of  poor  children,  and  those  associated  with  him  in  this  crusade 
against  brutality.  But,  like  every  other  crusade,  it  needs  the 
sinews  of  war  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the  good  work. 


Petworth,  one  of  those  picturesquely  old-fashioned  country 
towns  in  the  north-west  of  Sussex,  must  look  to  its  laurels. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  Petworth,  which  can  boast  of 
having  Lord  Leconfield  as  a close  neighbour,  is  said  to  be 
degenerating  into  a village.  It  is  no  longer  the  important 
and  flourishing  country  town  that  it  was.  As  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  has  just  expressed  it,  Petworth  needs  to 
wake  up.  According  to  this  gentleman  it  suffers  from  that 
canker  which  invariably  works  such  intolerable  mischief  in 
small  communities — “ abominable  little  cliques  ” and  “abomin- 
able little  squabbles.”  There  is  no  reason,  with  its  rich  and 
historical  associations,  why  Petworth  should  not  continue  as 
a thriving  country  town— only  the  inhabitants  must  live  in 
amity  with  one  another,  and  strive  to  attain  one  common 
end,  the  mutual  good  of  all. 


Those  who  have  seen  the  Godiva  show  at  Coventry,  and 
those  who  have  not  but  who  nevertheless  find  a pleasure  in 
reading  about  the  survival  of  this  ancient  custom,  will  find 
the  book  which  Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh  has  written  on  the  subject 
exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  published  by  Elliot  Stock, 
London.  The  author,  who  is  a firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  the 
legend  which  the  late  Poet  Laureate  rendered  so  familiar  to 
the  present  generation,  says  that  he  has  studied  many 
charters  and  deeds  relating  to  the  age  of  which  he  writes,  and 
his  task  consumed  the  leisure  of  many  years. 


There  is  ample  evidence  throughout  the  book  that  Its 
construction  has  been  a labour  of  love.  The  story  of  the 
Lady  Godiva  is  an  excellent  historical  study.  Manyamusing 
instances  are  given  which  show  how  great  is  the  difference 
between  the  England  of  then  and  now,  separated  as  they 
are  by  nearly  a thousand  years.  An  account  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  that  time  in  the  monastic  schools  is  interesting  : — ■ 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  Earth  ? — It  is  a great  planet  as  flat  as  tha 
table  in  the  refectory  of  the  fathers. 

Do  the  heavens  move? — Yes,  the  heavens  turn  round  daily  above  tha 
earth,  while  the  planets  oppose  by  going  a contrary  course. 

What  is  the  sun  ? — The  sun  is  a burning  stone. 

Why  is  it  red  when  it  rises  and  sets  ?— It  is  red  in  the  morning  because 
it  comes  out  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  red  in  the  evening  because  it  look* 
over  hell. 


The  American  has  a poor  opinion,  apparently,  of  Sunday  in 
London.  This  is  what  we  read  in  a New  York  contem- 
porary : — “ London  is  a bad  place  in  which  to  be  ill — on  a 
Sunday.  You  can  attend  church  several  times  a day,  and 
you  may  get  as  drunk  as  you  please,  for  the  doors  of  the 
public-houses  stand  wide  open  day  and  evening,  except  during 
church  hours  ; but  you  can’t  get  a prescription  made  up  on 
Sunday  until  after  ten  a.m.”  This,  maybe,  is  true,  and  it  is 
not  the  only  inconvenience  which  Londoners  have  to  put  up 
with  in  the  early  hours  of  a Sunday  morning.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  it  would  be  possible  to  enumerate  which 
you  cannot  procure.  Sunday  is  undeniably  a day  of  rest  in 
London — early  in  the  morning. 


At  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  inform  English  readers 
that  Sunday  in  the  Eastern  States  is  a most  gruesome  and 
afflictive  day.  In  Chicago  it  is  a little  more  cheerful,  in 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  it  is  festive.  In  Cincinnatti, 
formerly  known  as  Porkopolis,  the  proprietors  of  the  concert 
saloons,  who  keep  order  on  Sunday  evening,  are  always 
prosecuted  by  the  police,  but  as  the  roll  of  summonses  has  by 
this  time  reached  an  aggregate  of  ten  thousand,  the  earliest 
dating  from  the  year  1886,  there  are  few  chances  of  the  great 
body  of  offenders  against  the  law  being  brought  to  justice. 


A correspondent  suggests  that  it  would  be  a great  con- 
venience if  lists  of  subscribers  to  charitable  institutions  were 
printed  in  sections  of  counties  and  large  towns.  The  friends 
of  a candidate  have  now  to  wade  through  the  whole  book  to 
find  the  subscribers  in  a particular  locality.  London  might 
be  divided  into  the  postal  districts.  Each  section  should  begin 
on  the  right-hand  page,  so  that  the  book  might  be  divided  if,  as 
is  often  the  case,  only  part  was  required  to  be  forwarded  to  a 
particular  place.  Each  section  might  have  a coloured  title- 
page  and  blank  sheet  bound  up  with  it  which  would  be  found 
useful  when  divided  for  transmission. 


But  how  about  the  people  who  “ do  good  by  stealth  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame.”  Where  are  we  to  alight  on  the 
benevolent  gentleman  who  sends  Mr.  Labouchere  an  annual 
bag  of  sixpences  for  the  Truth  Children’s  Toy  Fund,  and 
what  is  the  real  name  and  address  of  “ Mr.  Peter  Pickwick,” 
formerly  so  bounteous  a donor  at  Christmas  to  the  poor  boxes 
of  the  metropolitan  police  courts.  There  was  a “ Mdme  La 
Pig  ” — odd  name  ! — who  was  a close  follower  of  “ Mr.  Peter 
Pickwick  ” in  his  poor-box  campaign.  Self  knew  her  real 
name  and  address  very  well.  She  is  dead. 
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An  interesting  experiment  in  cheese-making  has  just  been 
concluded  in  Cheshire.  The  losses  arising  de- 

coloration being  very  great,  a Mr.  Willis  undertoo 
explain  and  teach  how  cheese  could  be  made  of  PurJ  colour> 
and  discoloration  prevented.  It  was  arranged  that  he 
should  visit  three  dairies  and  make  cheese  of  pure  colour 
from  the  milk  produced  on  the  farm,  these  afterwards  bein^ 
submitted  to  a jury  of  six.  The  result  of  the  ^perunent 
was  not  completely  successful,  but  considerable  bene 
accrued  in  each  of  the  trials.  It  was  further  stated  that  at 
the  farms  visited  by  Mr.  Willis  superior  cheese  had  since 
been  made.  We  are  a cheese-eating  nation,  more  or  less  , 
therefore  the  fact  that  this  appetising  edible  is  being  improved 
upon  should  be  an  acceptable  item  of  intelligence. 

The  Directors  of  the  Brighton  West  Pier  Company  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  progress  made  with  the  alterations  at 
the  pier  head.  The  widening  of  the  east  side  was  completed 
in  July,  and  at  a shareholders’  meeting,  the  other  day,  it  was 
reported  that  the  western  portion  was  well  advanced,  and 
that  the  new  pavilion  would  also  be  quickly  erected.  1 he 
West  Pier,  from  the  day  of  its  opening  until  now,  has  always 
been  a popular  promenade,  both  with  visitors  and  residents, 
and  as  an  investment  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  town. 

The  Secretary  and  General  Manager  (Mr.  I.  Wilkinson) 
says  he  will  not  rest  content  till  the  property  is  the  best 
paying  concern  on  the  South  Coast.  < Mr.  Wilkinson  has  had 
sufficient  experience  now  in  the  public  line  to  know  what  he 
is  about.  He  graduated  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  then  migrated 
to  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  after  that  opened  pleasure  grounds 
(one  of  the  most  charming  retreats  that  Brighton  can  best) 
on  his  own  account,  and  now  he  is  settled  at  the  West  Pier. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a gentleman  who  manifests  a keen  interest 
in  all  that  he  undertakes,  and,  if  need  be,  he  is  not  above 
taking  off  his  coat,  rolling  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  lending  a 
helping  hand  in  an  emergency.  He  is  anticipating  big 
business  ” from  the  new  pavilion  when  it  is  finished  and  ready 
for  use.  

The  fact  that  there  is  a revulsion  of  feeling  in  Germany  and 
Austria  respecting  the  long  distance  ride  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  In  England  but  one  opinion  has  prevailed— that  it  was 
both  useless  and  cruel. 

We  saw  it  stated  somewhere  that  it  was  a pity  there  was  no 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
which  might  have  tested  the  question  whether  or  not  it  was 
cruelty,  according  to  law,  to  ride  a noble  steed  to  death.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  countenance  was  given  to  the  whole 
proceedings  by  the  two  Emperors,  would  any  Society  have 
dared  to  prosecute ; or,  prosecuting,  would  they  have  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  success  ? 

An  officer’s  wedding  is  always  invested  with  a more  than 
ordinary  measure  of  interest.  The  presence  of  the  men  ot 
the  bridegroom's  company  in  their  smart  uniforms  tend"  to 
give  eclat  to  the  proceedings.  This  characteristic  was 
especially  noticeable  at  the  marriage  of  the  Hon.  Rowland 
Winn,  M.P.,  and  Miss  Mabel  Forbes,  at  the  aristocratic 
church  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  The  bridegroom  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Oswald,  and  serves  his 
Queen  and  country  both  as  an  officer  and  a politician.  His 
regiment  is  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  his  constituency 
Pontefract.  His  bride  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.,  and  Helen,  Laby  Forbes. 

The  ceremony  brought  together  a large  and  fashionable 
congregation,  and  the  bride,  as  she  passed  up  the  aisle,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  brother,  Sir  Charles  Stewart  Forbes, 
looked  charming  in  her  dress  of  pearl  white  duchesse  satin. 


She  was  attended  by  seven  bridesmaids.  The  honeymoon  is 
Wnjspent  a",  Welbcck  Abbey,  which  is  lent  by  the  Duke  ot 
Portland.  

Transatlantic  travellers  are  to  have  a new  route  opened  to 
them,  by  which  the  sea  journey  will  be  shortened  to  less  than 
five  days.  Some  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  secured 
32,000  acres  of  land  at  Montank  Point,  Long  Island.  Within 
this  Point  lies  Fort  Pond  Bay,  where,  at  low  tide,  there  is  never 
less  than  40  feet  of  water.  In  making  this  the  starting  place 
on  the  American  side,  all  waiting  for  tides  in  crossing  the  bar 
of  New  York  harbour  will  be  obviated,  and  as  Milford  Haven 
is  the  chosen  landing  place  on  British  soil,  the  distance  o 
voyage  would  be  shortened  by  300  miles.  An  agreement  has 
Ilready  been  signed  by  the  Long  Island  and  Pennsylvanian 
companies  to  build  a tunnel  under  the  New  York,  Hudson, 
and  East  Rivers,  so  uniting  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn.  The 
enterprise  from  eve-y  point  of  view  is  a large  one,  and  should 
it  prove  to  be  a success  will  probably  revive  the  decay.nl 
prosperity  of  Milford  Haven. 

The  Sunlight  Challenge  Shield,  presented  by  Messrs. 
Lever  Bros.,  Limited,  to  the  Life  Saving  Society,  has  been 
won  by  the  Nottingham  No.  2 team,  who  were  left  in  the  final 
with  Ravensbourne  (London).  The  shield  is  said  to  be  the 
most  valuable  trophy  in  the  swimming  world.  Messrs. 
Lever  Bros.,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  also  the  generous 
donors,  some  time  since,  of  a lifeboat. 

The  Licensing  Wovld  is,  as  its  title  announces,  specially 
intended  for  the  licensed  victuallers,  and,  without  going 
beyond  these  bounds,  the  new  paper  should  command  a large 
circulation,  being  well  written,  well  printed,  and  containing 
much  information  of  interest  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
compiled. 

Exhibitions  of  all  kinds  have  been  rife  during  late  years, 
and  at  the  present  time  Brighton  has  its  “ Holy  Land  and 
Oriental  Exhibition.”  The  visitor  may  at  one  step  transfer 
himself  from  the  commonplace  surroundings  of  an  English 
watering-place  to  the  very  centre  of  a street  in  Jerusalem, 
where  crowds  of  Orientals  in  their  picturesque  costumes 
give  a faithful  delineation  of  many  sides  of  Eastern  life. 
In  the  bazaar  are  to  be  found  all  sorts  of  Oriental  ware. 
Upstairs  there  is  a picture  gallery,  where  the  Rev.  James 
Neil  gives  sketches  of  Eastern  life  three  times  daily,  or  a 
visit  can  be  paid  to  the  concert-room,  where  the  “ greatest 
living  conjuror”  is  to  be  seen.  A diorama  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  models  and  products  from  Palestine,  are  a few 
among  the  many  other  attractions  of  this  Exhibition,  the 
existence  of  which  is  due  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  C.  Lang 
Neil,  of  Chancery  Lane,  London,  who  is  both  the  designer 
and  manager. 

The  Industrial  School  of  the  Newport  Market  Refuge  is 
still  the  object  of  interest  in  connection  with  our  Children’s 
Penny  Fund.  During  the  past  week  the  following  sums 
have  been  received,  and  we  tender  to  the  donors  our 
warmest  thanks:  Lady  E.  Dugmore,  5s.  ; Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
Blunt,  5s. ; “ Francois,”  5s. ; “ Muriel,"  is. ; “ Nellie,  ’ is. ; 
J.  C.  W.  Lister,  Brosely,  Shropshire  (an  old  contributor), 
2s.  6d. ; and  “ G.  H.  B.,”  Limerick,  is. 


Self  and  Partner. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’  THEATRE.— To-night  and  Every  Evening  at 
8 10  IN  TOWN,  a New  Musical  Comedy,  by  Adrian  Ross  and  James 
Leader  music  by  Osmond  Carr,  with  the  following  powerful  cast Messrs. 
Arthur’Roberts,  H.  Grattan,  E.  Bantock,  Eric  Lewis;  Mesdames  Phyllis 
Broughton,  Sylvia  Grey,  Jenny  Rogers,  Maria  Davis,  Belle  Harcourt. 
Maude  Hobson,  Blanche  Massey,  Hetty  Hamer.  Kate  Cannon  Nellie 
Simmons,  and  Florence  St.  John.  Preceded,  at  7.50.  by  THE  WHITE 
LADY.  Doors  open  at  7.30.  Box-office  open  from  10  to  0.  t j.  Harris, 
Business  Manager.— Proprietor,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruco. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


XXI. 

FOR  THE  WINTER— ABROAD. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  question,  “ Where 
shall  we  winter  ? ” must  be  answered. 

Many  considerations  enter  into  the  choice  we  have  to  make. 
There  are  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  person,  the 
time  of  life,  the  state  of  health  and  the  particular  condition 
for  which  a special  climate  is  selected.  Many  persons  are 
sent  abroad  with  the  sole  object  of  climate  in  view,  and  other 
considerations  are  forgotten  which  are  of  equal  importance 
to  some  invalids.  Home  surroundings,  home  comforts,  home 
life,  home  associations,  must  reckon  for  much  in  certain 
cases.  The  knowledge  that  we  are  far  away  from  friends, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  some  illnesses,  both  in  their 
course  and  duration,  may  cause  an  anxiety  which  is 
most  prejudicial  to  recovery,  no  matter  what  advan- 
tages are  reaped  from  climate.  This  is,  perhaps,  more 
keenly  felt  in  the  case  of  those  in  advanced  life  than  it 
is  by  the  young.  The  dislike  to  be  taken  seriously  ill  abroad, 
or  far  away  from  one  s home,  increases  with  age,  and  engenders 
an  apprehension  that  prevents  the  due  enjoyment  which 
might  otherwise  be  felt.  And  it  is  often  questionable  how 
far  it  may  be  prudent  to  take  invalids,  accustomed  to  the 
comforts^of  home  life,  long  distances,  and  remove  them  from 
that  restful  consciousness  of  “being  at  home’’  which  they  can 
nowhere  else  feel  save  in  their  own  houses  and  among  their 
own  relations.  Many  times  have  we  known  disastrous  conse- 
quences follow  that  “long  sea  voyage,’’  so  readily  and 
thoughtlessly  advised,  yet  which  only  hurried  the  patient  to 
his  grave.  In  many  instances  it  was  undertaken  when  the 
life  at  sea,  the  chances  of  sea  sickness,  the  too  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  and  the  stay  necessitated  in  an  unsuitable 
climate  while  awaiting  the  return  passage,  deprived  the 
invalid  of  whatever  chance  he  had  of  prolonging  his  life. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  long  voyage  to  Australia. 

People  leave  home  for  the  winter  with  very  different 
objects  in  view.  Some  are  hale  and  strong,  and  they 
winter  abroad  rather  for  pleasure  than  from  necessity.  The 
Riviera,  Monte  Carlo,  Biarritz,  Egypt,  or  the  Canary  Islands 
offer  attractions  which  are  irresistible;  they  fly  from  the 
murky  sky  and  cloud-laden  atmosphere  of  these  islands  in 
search  of  brighter,  balmier,  and  warmer  climes.  They  show 
their  sense.  Others  have  exhibited  in  throat  or  lung  some 
evidence  of  incipient  organic  mischief,  and  they  are  wise  who 
can  afford  it  who  leave  these  shores,  and  with  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  mischief  seek  a curt  in  a mountain  health  resort, 
and  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  South  Africa,  or  Colorado’ 
baffle  the  attacks  of  the  insidious  enemy  before  those  irrepar- 
able changes  have  occurred  when  the  term  “ cure  ” can  no 
longer  be  applied  to  any  climatic  effect.  Others  are  the 
victims  of  some  chronic  bronchial  or  asthmatic  affection,  and 
tney  find  in  the  Riviera,  Algiers,  Cairo,  Madeira,  at  least  tem- 
porary relief  from  their  trouble,  and  escape  the  attacks  which 
are  certain  to  occur  if  they  remain  in  England. 

Another  common  error  on  the  part  of  friends  and  patients  is 
to  postpone  reaping  the  benefits  of  a climatic  cure  until  the  time 
has  passed  when  they  can  derive  any  lasting  service  from  a 
change.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a large  class  who  foolishly  dis- 
regard the  early  warnings  of  some  respiratory  mischief,  and  who 
cannot  expect  to  benefit  from  those  altitudes  and  tempera- 
tures which  check  disease,  or  nip  it  in  the  bud.  They  find 
that  life  is  prolonged  by  a warm  climate,  and  the  sunlight 
of  which  they  see  little  in  England,  brightens  and  cheers’ 
inspites  hope  and  materially  lessens  the  suffering  which  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  cold  and  damp  air  of  this  country! 

It  is  with  some  such  considerations  as  these  that  a choice  of 
a winter  climate  or  climates  has  to  be  made.  For  it  is  often 


prudent  to  change  altitudes  according  to  the  prevailing  winds 
and  degrees  of  sunshine  in  different  months,  as  for  instance 
from  St.  Moritz  to  the  Maloja  or  Pontresina,  to  move 
from  the  Riviera  to  Tangiers,  or  later  on  to  Algiers,  or 
from  Biarritz  to  Monte  Carlo  and  the  Riviera,  or  say 
Llorence.  There  are  also  elements  of  health  not  to  be 
omitted  from  our  calculations  in  recommending  a winter  resi- 
dence. We  have  to  consider  the  individual  needs  for  variety 
and  amusement.  Gaiety,  change,  society,  varied  forms  of 
entertainment,  are  as  needful  for  some  people  as  climate. 
Patients  who  go  abroad  and  carry  with  them  a liver,  who 
who  are  possibly  gouty,  and  who  suffer  from  indigestion,  which 
latter  state  may  have  much  to  say  to  their  sensitive  throat 
and  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  or  those  who  are  unfor- 
tunately rheumatic,  or  those  who  winter  abroad  simply  to 
avoid  the  depressing  influence  of  our  sunless  sky,  and  who, 
already  gloomy  or  depressed  in  spirits,  dread  the  insomnia 
which  haunts  them  at  home — these  require  such  mild  excite- 
ment and  mental  occupation  as  will  distract  their  minds  and 
healthfully  amuse  them.  Such  recreation  they  will  get  in 
places  like  Rome,  Florence,  Biarritz,  Cairo,  Nice,  and  Monte 
Carlo,  Meran  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  or  in  the  naval  and 
military  society  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  We  have  said  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  we  may  very  broadly  place  the  indications 
for  winter  residence  for  special  classes  of  pleasure  seekers  or 
invalids  under  certain  heads. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  any  special  allusion  to  the 
demands  of  those  on  pleasure  bent,  we  may  somewhat 
roughly  summarize  the  necessities  we  have  to  meet  in  a 
winter  abroad.  Those  persons  for  whom  a long  sea 
voyage  is  suitable,  with  a possible  short  stay  before  mak- 
ing the  return  trip,  as  that  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  Orange  Free  State;  those  for  whom  a dry 
mountain  climate  is  indicated,  as  at  Davos  Platz,  St. 
Moritz,  the  Maloja,  Pontresina,  Mont  Dore,  Colorado,  and 
the  Orange  Free  State;  those  who  require  a warm  and  dry 
air,  as  at  Suez,  Cairo,  Las  Palmas,  Oratova ; those  for 
whom  a medium  temperature  with  mild  climate  (who  are 
not  deterred  by  a certain  degree  of  humidity)  is  desired,  as 
Biarritz,  Algiers,  San  Remo,  Bordighera,  Mentone,  Hyeres, 
Ajaccio,  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  all  of  which  places  have  that 
proximity  to  the  sea  that  is  so  valuable  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  ■ 

Cannes  and  Nice  are  exceptionally  dry  ; while  Tangiers, 
again,  is  more  humid,  and  the  moisture  of  the  Madeira 
climate  is  a distinct  contra-indication  in  certain  forms  of  lun^ 
affection.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  their  special  attract 
tions  in  their  proximity,  in  the  comparatively  moderate  living, 
in  the  equable  climate,  and  its  general  suitability  for  people 
of  all  ages  for  whom  a gravel  soil  and  a good  deal  of  sun 
are  necessary  considerations.  Pau,  as  a winter  residence, 
has  to  be  chosen  cautiously.  Its  rapid  alternations  of  tem- 
perature, its  scorching  heat  by  day  and  extreme  cold  at 
night,  its  occasional  wet  periods,  render  it  a very  question- 
able resort  for  persons  with  a rheumatic  or  neuralgic  ten- 
dency,  or  those  who  are  prone  to  sudden  congestions  in 
either  throat  or  lung.  We  have  glanced  thus  lightly  over 
a list  of  places  sufficiently  extensive  and  comprehensive 
for  most  persons  who  are  thinking  of  moving  abroad  for 
the  winter. 

F or  our  own  part  we  should  say  that  in  the  Upper  Engadine, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  or  Colorado,  we  have  the  best  choice 
of  mountain  resorts;  for  some  chest  affections  Egypt,  and  for 
others  the  Canary  Islands,  are  more  suitable ; while  for  a large 
class  of  invalids  the  Riviera,  East  and  West,  offers  a con- 
siderable choice,  not,  however,  to  be  made  without  delibera- 
te011- Patients  whose  delicate  throats  induce  them  to  leave 
England  can  best  select,  according  to  the  months,  from  Algiers, 
Biarritz,  Cannes,  Corfu,  Tangiers,  or  San  Remo. 

In  our  next  reply  to  the  query  “Where  shall  we  winter  ?” 
we  hope  to  deal  exclusively  with  home  resorts,  and  subse- 
quently to  refer  more  in  detail  to  several  of  the  localities  we 
have  alluded  to  in  this  necessarily  general  survey. 
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A MORNING  AT  LLOYD’S. 


A 1 at  Lloyd’s.  How  few  of  the  people  who  use  this  expres- 
sion know  really  all  it  means,  and  that  the  ships  and  steamers 
which  reach  the  highest  class,  100A1  for  iron,  and  Ax  for 
wooden  vessels,  have  to  undergo  a severe  examination  and 
careful  survey  of  all  their  principal  parts. 

It  is  a kindred  association  called  Lloyd’s  Register  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping  which  does  the  surveying  and 
classing.  Its  office  is  in  White  Lion  Court,  Cornhill,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd’s  especially  and 
the  community  at  large,  publish  every  year  a book  showing 
every  detail  of  each  vessel,  and  it  is  from  this  book,  called 
“ Lloyd’s  Register,”  that  the  underwriter  knows  whether  the 
vessel  is  a good  or  bad  one,  and  in  some  cases  knows  more 
than  the  captain  who  commands  her. 

“ What  is  Lloyd’s  ? ” you  hear  people  ask.  They  have  heard 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  shipping  or  insurance,  but 
get  no  further,  unless  it  is  to  remark  that  it  is  a Sunday 
paper.  This  great  institution,  with  its  570  members,  about 
650  subscribers,  and  an  equal  number  of  substitutes,  began  in 
a very  small  way.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  Edward  Lloyd  kept  a coffee  house  in  Tower 
Street,  and  later  in  Pope’s  Head  Alley,  and  to  this  coffee 
house  flocked  the  merchants  and  brokers  of  London  to  talk 
over  business.  There  they  used  to  agree  to  share  with 
each  other  their  marine  risks,  and  started  a newspaper  called 
Lloyd's  List,  giving  lall  the  latest  intelligence  of  their  maritime 
ventures;  and  so  this  small  body  grew  in  its  limited  surround- 
ings for  almost  a hundred  years,  till  1774,  when,  with,  79 
members,  it  migrated,  taking  with  it  the  old  name,  to  the  first 
floor  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  and  besides  its  members  and  subscribers,  has  now  over 
1500  agents  at  all  the  different  seaports  who  take  charge  of 
the  underwriters’  interests. 

These  agents  are  chosen  from  the  most  trustworthy  of  the 
merchants  at  each  place,  and  the  appointment  is  much  coveted, 
for  although  there  is  no  fixed  remuneration,  yet  there  are  a 
number  of  emoluments  in  the  way  of  fees,  besides  the  pres- 
tige which  helps  to  bring  more  business.  The  “ Room,”  as 
habitues  call  it,  is  guarded  by  a barrier  at  which  stands  a 
red-coated  janitor  to  see  that  no  stranger  passes  through,  for 
no  one  but  members  or  subscribers  are  allowed  to  enter. 
These,  however,  can  introduce  strangers.  You  ask  for  the 
person  you  wish  to  see,  and,  after  a name  quite  unintelligible 
to  you  has  been  called  out,  your  friend  appears  and  you  walk 
in  at  his  invitation  and  see  before  you  a long  room  with  three 
rows  of  desks  at  which  the  underwriters  and  their  sub- 
stitutes sit.  The  gangways  are  filled  with  brokers  and  their 
clerks,  showing  to  underwriters  ships  on  which  the  nature 
of  the  risk  is  written,  and  should  he  like  the  risk,  he  writes 
down  the  amount  he  wishes  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  should 
the  vessel  be  lost  or  damaged,  and  his  initials,  and  so  from 
desk  to  desk  the  broker  goes,  until  he  has  completed  the 
amount  he  wishes  to  insure,  after  which  a policy  is  made 
out  to  which  the  underwriters  affix  their  names  and  respec- 
tive “ lines.” 

At  the  end  of  the  large  room  there  is  a small  apartment 
where  some  more  underwriters  sit.  As  you  go  past  the 
barrier,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  fearful  noise  going  on, 
and  marvel  that  the  mortals  rushing  here  and  there  should 
be  able  to  catch  their  respective  names  when  called  ; yet  so 
accustomed  do  they  get  to  the  buzz  and  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  does  Farrant,  the  jovial  crier,  call  them  out,  that 
they  very  seldom  have  to  be  repeated.  On  the  left  as  you 
enter  is  the  Superintendent’s  room, beside  which  is  the  “ Loss 
Book,”  in  which  is  written  all  the  serious  casualties.  At 
this  book  all  the  underwriters  and  brokers  look  first  in  the 
morning,  and  then  pass  on  to  what  is  called  the  “ Chamber 
of  Horrors.”  This  is  a small  room  on  the  walls  of  which  all 
the  casualties,  small  or  great,  are  posted,  also  notices  of  the 
Committee  and  all  the  telegrams  announcing  the  welcome 
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news  of  the  safe  arrival,  the  speaking,  or  the  departure  of 
vessels,  or  the  disastrous  tidings  of  a loss. 

The  arrivals  are  posted  into  large  books  in  the  order  they 
are  telegraphed,  before  being  posted  into  large  alphabetical 
index  books  in  which  the  initiated  can  trace  the  movements 
of  any  vessel  on  any  particular  date  with  ease.  These  books 
are  on  sloping  desks  in  the  Reading  Room,  and  are  constantly 
being  posted  by  a staff  of  clerks  who  are  kept  busy  night  and 
day.  In  this  reading  room  are  kept  books  in  which  the 
record  of  every  captain  from  the  time  he  gets  his  master’s 
certificate  is  written.  There  are  also  all  the  Directories  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  world,  and  all  the  principal  news- 
papers of  the  world,  which  are  religiously  filed  and  kept  for 
reference,  and  a host  of  other  books,  &c.,  necessary  for  the 
information  of  those  doing  business  there. 

An  office  for  selling  policies  at  one  corner,  and  a Post  and 
Telegraph  office  at  the  other,  adds  to  the  convenience  of 
the  members.  . Then,  through  another  doorway,  is  the  Res- 
taurant called  the  “ Captains’  Room,”  and  one  has  only  to 
look  in  there  between  the  hours  of  12.30  and  2.30  to  see 
how  well  the  men,  whose  business  is  one  of  the  most  anxious, 
can  enjoy  themselves.  A student  of  humanity  might  go 
farther  than  “ Lloyd’s  ” and  fare  worse,  for  there  he  will  see 
all  kinds  of  countenances,  and  hear  all  kinds  of  expressions 
at  the  Desk  or  Loss  Book,  in  the  Casualty  or  Captains’  Room. 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  their  business,  they  are  a 
cheery  lot  of  fellows,  and  must  have  their  little  jokes.  They 
are  very  clannish,  and  stick  to  each  other  as  in  no  other 
business.  They  are  jealous,  and  justly  so,  of  the  great  name 
of  “Lloyd’s”  and  of  the  reputation  of  its  members,  for  although 
an  underwriter  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  yet  he 
is  an  example  of  not  only  honest  but  generous  dealing  to 
other  centres  of  the  world’s  commerce. 

Space  will  not  allow  for  more  than  the  above  cursory 
glance,  or  to  give  detail  more  fully  of  this  wonderful  asso- 
ciation and  its  glorious  past,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  uninitiated  what  “ Lloyd’s”  is.  Here  day  by  day, 
year  by  year,  generation  after  generation,  in  all  the  bustle 
and  noise,  over  a thousand  human  beings  toil  from  ten  till 
four  and  one  on  Saturdays,  after  which  time  the  room  with 
all  its  tales  of  accidents  and  wrecks  is  given  over  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Intelligence  Department  and  the  charwoman,  and  the 
latter  little  knows,  as  she  sweeps  each  desk,  of  the  troubles  of 
the  man  who  sat  there  an  hour  before,  and  who,  perhaps, 
will  pass  a sleepless  night  listening  to  the  storms  and  thinking 
of  all  he  has  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 


O.  W.  K. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Occident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildinqs, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
bit  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  ( should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DAR MONTHS  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found,  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  IS 90,”  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


i a.m.  at  the  “ Morning  Mammoth  ” Newspaper 

Office. 


ill. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  lie  was  congratulated  on  the 
imperishable  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  science, 
modestly  likened  himself  to  a boy  playing  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  diverting  himself  in  now  and  then  finding  a smoother 
pebble  or  a prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean 
of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  him.  I have  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge  o'f  any  kind,  nor 
am  I aware  of  having  rendered  any  appreciable  service  to 
anybody.  Still — at  an  immensity  of  interval — I have  so  far 
followed  Sir  Isaac,  in  playing  on  the  shore  and  diverting 
myself  with  a few  smooth  pebbles  and  pretty  shells  while  the 
great  ocean  of  Daily  Journalism  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me. 

How  is  it  all  done  ? Who  does  it  ? You  may  open  your 
eyes  in  genuine  or  feigned  astonishment,  or  you  may  indulge 
in  an  incredulous  sneer  when  you  read  these  queries.  If  any- 
body should  know  all  about  the  organization  of  a great  daily 
newspaper,  it  should  surely  be  the  humble  individual  who 
addresses  you.  I have  been  toiling  in  the  Philistine’s  mills 
and  fighting  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  journalistically  speaking, 
for  forty  years  ; yet  I have  little  more  practical  knowledge  of 
how  a great  daily  paper  is  carried  on,  than  perhaps  has  the 
Honourable  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  who 
receives  her  comfortable  little  cheque  so  punctually  for  record- 
ing the  doings  of  patrician  society. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Skeggs  brings  or  sends  her  manuscript— 
penned  in  a symmetrical  Italian  hand — to  the  newspaper- 
office,  and  in  process  of  time  she  obtains  handsome  remunera- 
tion for  her  work.  That  is  precisely  my  own  case.  I write 
a,  leading  article  and  send  it  down  to  the  office  ; and  in  due 
time,  the  labourer  being  deemed  worthy  of  his  hire,  that  hire 
I receive.  In  years  gone  by,  when  wars  or  rumours  of  wars 
were  in  the  air,  or  when  Emperors  and  Kings  happened  to 
get  crowned,  or  married,  or  assassinated,  or  when  there  were 
International  Exhibitions  in  foreign  capitals,  I used  to  make 
journeys  abroad  sometimes  to  a distance  of  many  thousands 
of  miles,  and  record  my  impressions  of  what  I had  seen. 
When  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery  open  their 
doors  for  summer  or  winter  exhibitions,  I go  to  the  private 
views ; and  occasionally  I look  in  at  the  galleries  of  the 
Water  Colour  Societies;  while  every  Boxing  night  when  I 
am  in  England,  I occupy  a stall  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  grand  Christmas 
Pantomime ; slip  out  of  the  theatre  just  after  the  “ comic 
business”  has  begun;  write  a column  and  a half  not  of 
criticism  but  of  simple  description,  and  go  home  tranquilly  to 
bed. 

That  is  what  my  own  “ connection  with  the  press  ” amounts 
to.  In  my  very  early  life  that  connection  entailed  the  perform- 
ance of  somewhat  more  miscellaneous  duties.  I preserve  the 
record  of  one  working  day,  many  years  ago,  when  I was 
attached  to  a daily  journal  now  defunct,  which  we  may  call 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Let  me  see,  how  much  toil  did  I <mt 
through  that  far-off  day  between  noon  and  ten  p.m.  ? I was 
living  in  an  ancient  mansion  called  Upton  Court,  near  Slough. 

I used  to  come  up  every  morning  by  the  ten  o’clock  express. 
Fr.om  Paddington  to  St.  Clement’s  Church  Yard,  in  a rapid 
hansom,  took  twenty-two  minutes.  I got  into  harness  at 
once,  and  on  the  day  cited  I wrote  two  leaders,  reviewed  one 
of  the  late  Laureates  poems,  wrote  half  a column  about  a 


Talking  Fish  exhibited  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  went  to  a 
public  dinner  in  the  evening;  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  in  the  chair.  I never  learned  shorthand,  I was 
never  able  even  to  take  longhand  notes  of  a speech : thus  it 
was  to  my  memory  that  I had  to  trust  when  I imparted  to  the 
readers  next  morning  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  my  impressions 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  speakers  on  the  previous  evening,  say, 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  or  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern. 

It  is  precisely  the  circumstance  of  my  knowledge  of  news- 
paper organization  being  so  extremely  limited  that  has  led 
me  to  dally  with  and  dwell  long  on  perhaps  half  a dozen  types 
of  journalistic  character,  while  so  vast  a field  of  newspaper 
economics  lay  all  unobserved  in  the  distance.  Let  my  case 
serve  as  a warning  to  those  sometimes  too  pretentious  persons 
who  publish  books  purporting  to  teach  the  rising  journalist  all 
the  secrets  of  his  craft.  My  own  belief,  from  somewhat 
lengthened  experience,  is  that  there  is  not  one  living  press- 
man who  could  completely  and  exhaustively  enumerate  and 
describe  the  attributes  and  functions  of  every  department  in 
an  important  newspaper;  and  that  we  who  contribute  to  its 
columns,  and  have  continued  to  contribute  thereto  for  perhaps 
the  best  part  of  our  lives,  are  so  many  wheels,  or  cogs,  or 
pinions,  or  endless  bands  in  a vast  and  complex  machine, 
working,  it  is  true,  by  our  own  zealous  co-operations,  but  set 
in  motion,  guided,  and  controlled  by  influences  and  powers 
far  beyond  our  sphere  of  observation,  and  very  often  wholly 
beyond  our  ken. 

How,  again,  I ask,  is  it  all  done  ? I have  only  been  able 
to  sketch,  dimly  and  imperfectly,  the  aspects  of  the  dramatic 
and  operatic  critics,  the  art  critic,  the  foreign  editor  and  the 
special  war  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Mammoth.  That 
little  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Skeggs  is,  believe  me,  a 
wholly  imaginary  one.  For  aught  I can  tell  the  contributor 
of  the  graphic  paragraphs  chronicling  the  latest  fashionable 
weddings  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  the  latest  garden 
party  at  Sennacherib  House,  or  the  lovely  dresses  worn  at 
the  Duchess  of  Dandlecourt’s  reception,  may  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Captain  Hugious  of  the  Heavy  Cavalry, 
unattached,  or  the  Rev.  Ebban  Flow,  one  of  the  curates  of 
St.  Pogis-Underpump,  E.C. 

Why  not  ? I have  myself  known  in  the  flesh  a cleric  who 
was  the  editor  of  a monthly  Fashion  Magazine,  and  an  ex- 
coal merchant  who  directed  a bonnet  building  establishment. 
In  all  kinds  of  press  work,  there  is  something  of  the 
mysterious ; and  the  more  or  less  rigid  adoption  of  the 
anonymous  tends  to  surround  daily  journalism  especially  with 
a mist  or  haze  not  very  easy  to  penetrate.  I have  candidly 
told  you  that  I live,  myself,  in  a fog,  touching  many  matters 
pertaining  to  my  trade,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I beg 
you,  my  readers,  to  beware  of  and  to  repose  but  a very  slight 
measure  of  faith  in  the  assertions  of  the  pert  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  so  ready  to  inform  you,  at  five  o’clock 
tea,  that  they  write  all  the  “padding”  leaders  in  the  Griffin - 
hoof  Review,  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  musical  critiques 
in  the  Weekly  Fly  flapper,  and  for  the  art  notices  in  the  Ladies' 
Mile,  or  that  they  are  about  to  proceed  to  Sturm-und-Drangbad 
to  describe  the  festivities  to  be  held  in  honour  of  the  golden 
wedding  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  the  interesting 
German  principality  in  question. 

Take,  for  example,  that  most  capable  and  interesting  body 
of  gentlemen,  the  parliamentary  reporters.  What  do  I know 
about  them  ? Scarcely  anything.  I was  never  in  the  re- 
porters’ gallery  of  either  of  the  Houses  in  my  life;  and  I 
have  paid  only  a solitary  visit  to  the  Commons  while  sitting. 
On  that  occasion,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  a distinguished 
member  of  the  late  Government,  I was  allowed  to  take  a seat 
under  a gallery ; and  there  I sat  for  about  half-an-hour  in 
mortal  fear  of  being  at  any  moment  hauled  off  my  bench  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  handed  over  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  for  perpetual  incarceration  in  the  basement  of  the 
Clock  Tower,  for  having  inadvertently  transgressed  some 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Honourable  House. 

Yet,  during  that  delightful  but  uneasy  thirty  minutes,  my 
thoughts  were  much  more  absorbed  by  that  reporters’  gallery 
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which  I could  discern  far  away  in  front  than  by  the  per- 
fervid  eloquence  of  an  honourable  gentleman  with  a voice  like 
the  sound  of  a coffee-mill  in  full  action,  who  was  grinding 
out  a long  series  of  observations  about  the  Scotch  law  of 
Hypothec,  or  the  woes  of  the  crofters  in  the  Isle  of  Wig,  or 
the  heraldic  grievances  of  the  the  Scottish  Lion,  or  something 
entrancingly  interesting  of  that  kind.  My  thoughts  were 
with  the  gentlemen  in  the  high-up  gallery,  replacing  each 
other  at  intervals,  fagging  at  what  must  be  practically  both 
an  intellectual  and  a physical  treadmill.  Is  the  reporters’ 
gallery  still  that  which  it  once  was — a nursery  for  future 
chancellors,  judges,  statesmen,  historians,  and  diplomatists  ? 

Are  there  any  budding  Campbells,  Hazlitts,  Payne  Colliers, 
Charles  Russelis,  William  Howard  Russells,  Edward  Clarkes, 
ascending  or  descending  the  steps  leading  to  that  tribune  ? I 
am  given  to  understand  that  nowadays  the  comfort  of  the 
scribes  in  the  gallery  is  sedulously  attended  to  by  the 
authorities  of  the  House,  that  they  are  treated  with  every 
possible  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  that  altogether  their  lines 
are  cast  in  pleasanter  places  than  they  were  in  the  days  when 
there  was  only  scant  and  wretched  accommodation  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Commons  for  the  reporters  to  transcribe  their 
shorthand  notes ; while  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  wretched 
reporters  of  the  debates  had  to  perform  their  duties  kneeling 
on  the  floor  at  the  verge  of  the  House,  with  their  note  books 
on  their  knees,  which  note  books  ill-conditioned  officials 
occasionally  took  a malicious  pleasure  in  kicking  over  as  they 
passed — accidentally  of  course. 

And  how,  I should  like  to  know,  do  the  reporters  occupy 
themselves  during  the  Parliamentary  vacation  ? Are  they  all 
engaged  by  the  year,  and  devote  their  talents  during  the 
recess  to  writing  reviews  of  books  for  the  great  organs  of 
public  opinion  to  which  they  are  attached  ; or  are  they  only 
sessional  reporters  who,  when  the  halls  of  St.  Stephen  are  as 
desolate  for  nearly  half  the  year  as  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  are 
free  to  utilise  their  great  capacity  by  the  delivery  of  lectures 
at  suburban  polytechnics,  by  stumping  the  provinces  in  a 
Conservative  or  a Liberal  van,  or  by  breaking  in  Mexican 
Mustangs  or  Australian  buck-jumpers  at  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild 
West  entertainment  ? 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  Parliamentary  reporters  fulfil  highly 
important  duties,  and  their  position  in  their  profession  is  a 
distinctly  recognised  and  honourable  one.  The  members  of 
the  gallery,  together  with  the  general  reporters  of  the  pro- 
vincial press,  must  constitute,  I should  say,  the  great  bulk  of 
that  Institute  of  Journalists  which,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr. 
H.  Gilzean  Reid,  is  making  such  rapid  strides,  not  only  in 
professional,  but  in  public,  recognition  and  acceptance.  There 
are  also  a large  number  of  general  reporters  who  have  been 
in  and  out  the  offices  of  the  Morning  Mammoth  all  through 
this  evening  and  night.  The  police  court  chroniclers  must 
have  brought  in  their  accounts,  now  terse  and  now  formidably 
prolonged,  of  the  cases  heard  at  Bow  Street  and  elsewhere. 
Who  puts  the  lively,  and  sometimes  comic,  headings  to  the 
police  reports  ? At  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  I was  once  told  of  a 
great  local  daily  which  retained  on  its  staff  a gentleman  with 
the  handsome  remuneration  of  six  thousand  dollars  a year, 
whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  affix  headings,  now  humorous,  now 
pathetic,  now  blood-curdling,  not  only  to  the  police  reports, 
but  to  articles  of  general  information. 

One  exceptionally  typical  example  of  his  skill  in  this  par- 
ticular direction  was  brought  under  my  notice.  It  was  a 
heading  to  a report  of  the  examination  of  an  individual  who 
was  in  trouble  with  Justice  for  having  entered  no  less  than 
four  times  into  the  matrimonial  state,  without  being  a widower 
or  having  been  divorced  from  any  of  his  three  preceding  partners. 
Thus  ran  the  remarkable  epigraph  : “ The  Bigamist  Lies  In 
His  Lonely  Cell,  and  His  Four  Poor  Wives  are  Doing  Quite 
Well.”  Now,  I call  that  “ fetching  ; ” although,  to  be  sure, 
to  have  been  technically  correct,  the  culprit  with  the  four 
wives  ought  to  have  been  called  a “ tetragamist.” 

Then  there  are  the  gentlemen  who  have  looked  in  during 
the  afternoon,  and  who  have  brought  their  voluminous  or 


summary  reports  of  a meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Guild  for  Advo- 
cating the  Punishment  of  Penal  Servitude  for  Criminals  con- 
victed of  the  Atrocious  Crime  of  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage. 
Other  reporters  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  General  Booth,  while  he 
was  making  his  latest  announcement  that  unless  he  received  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
seven  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  and  three  farthings,  by  ten 
o’clock  next  Monday  morning,  the  Submerged  Tenth  would 
go  under  for  good.  Others  who  arrive  much  later  have 
attended  the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Home  for  Penitent 
Washerwomen ; the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Soapsuds 
in  the  chair.  Numerous  noblemen,  officers  of  high  rank 
in  the  army  and  navy,  judges  and  divines  favoured  the 
company  with  stirring  specimens  of  their  attainments  as 
after-dinner  speakers;  but  Admiral  Gangway,  K.C.B.,  will 
feel  rather  bad  to-morrow  ; and  General  Halberts  might  be 
inclined  to  tear  his  hair — only  he  is  quite  bald — when  they 
find  that  their  lengthy  prolusions  on  the  grievances  of  the 
Services  have  been  remorsely  cut  down  to  half-a-dozen  lines, 
or  have  been  contemptuously  snuffed  out  in  the  curt  statement 
at  the  end  of  the  report — “ other  toasts  followed.”  And  even 
in  the  instance  of  a distinguished  speaker  being  reported  at 
length,  he  is  rarely  satisfied  when  he  reads  his  oration  in  the 
papers  next  morning.  Those  pestilent  reporters  may  have 
changed  the  word  “ involved  ” into  “ evolved,”  or  may  have 
omitted  to  sprinkle  one  exceptionally  well-received  passage 
with  “ cheers,”  “ loud  cheers,”  or,  if  the  speech  has  been  a 
humorous  one,  “laughter.” 

Finally,  I am  wholly  unable  to  make  up  mind  as  to  whether 
a personage,  once  very  familiar  to  me,  is  extant  in  these  days 
of  “ New  Journalism  ” ; or  whether  he  has  vanished  from  the 
press-world.  I mean  the  penny-a-liner.  Strictly,  the  term 
itself  is  a misnomer,  as  the  occasional  reporter  of  all  kinds  of 
scraps  and  snippets  of  information  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  half-penny  per  printed  line ; but  does  the  individual 
himself  exist  and  retain  his  original  status,  or  has  he  like  the 
so-called  Bohemian  of  the  present  decade,  become  a masher, 
arrayed  in  the  proper  sable  garb  with  the  due  white  cravat 
and  the  indispensable  floweret  at  the  buttonhole  ? 

When  I was  young,  the  penny-a-liner  indefatigably  indus- 
trious as  he  was,  rarely  represented  the  appearance  of  one 
who  was  a favourite  of  Fortune.  He  was,  in  truth,  usually 
a seedy,  grubby  person,  who  for  all  his  laboriousness  seldom 
seemed  to  obtain  any  advancement  in  his  calling.  It  is  true, 
that  a first-rate  murder  and  plenty  of  additional  “ particulars” 
turning  up  morning  after  morning  sometimes  obtained  for 
him  a brief  spell  of  worldly  prosperity.  I remember  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  an  Irish  exciseman  by  that  choice  pair 
of  rascals,  George  Frederick  and  Maria  Manning — both  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  I saw  hanged  over  the  gate  of  Horse- 
monger  Lane  Gaol — a penny-a-liner  whose  real  name  I have 
long  since  forgotten,  but  whom  we  used  to  call  “ Ada  the 
Betrayed,”  for  the  reason  that  he  had  once  written  a 
“ penny  dreadful  ” with  the  title  just  given,  but  which,  after 
running  through  four  successful  numbers  of  the  We  tidy  Ghoul, 
came  to  a sudden  termination.  The  proprietor  of  the  Ghoul 
eloped  unawares  to  Texas,  and  “ Ada  the  Betrayed,”  like 
Lord  Ullin  in  the  ballad,  was  “ left  lamenting.” 

The  crime  of  the  Mannings  brought  for  a while  splendid 
grist  to  “ Ada’s”  mill.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  excise- 
man’s corpse  under  the  stones  of  the  kitchen  in  Bermondsey, 
he  had  been  a man  all  tattered  and  torn,  but  so  soon  as  the 
remains  of  poor  Patrick  O'Connor  had  been  identified  through 
the  dentist’s  number  on  the  gold  of  the  false  teeth  which  he 
wore,  the  lucky  reporter  blossomed  into  a brand  new  coat 
of  Newmarket  cut.  New  plaid  pantaloons  followed,  a glossy 
silk  hat  shone  upon  his  head,  Wellington  boots  adorned  his 
lower  extremities,  and  the  bows  of  a satin  necktie  floated  on 
his  chest.  The  only  thing  he  lacked  was  a waistcoat ; but 
alas  ! the  Mannings  were  hanged  ere  “ Ada  the  Betrayed  ” 
had  secured  that  much-coveted  vest,  and  afterwards,  murders 
being  rare,  he  drifted  gradually  into  his  old  and  normal  condi- 
tion of  dismal  seediness.  G.  A.  S. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a house- 
hunting expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  in  the  house  they  have 
inhabited  for  a great  number  of  years.  Being  an  easy-going  man  he  consents  to  accom- 
pany her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get  suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and 
depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery  receives  from  an  agent  the  particulars  of  a 
deserted  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  which  he  offers  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes 
from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is  not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the 
offer  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home  they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  aeent ) he  has  overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in 
Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries 
after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance,  and  to  give  him  some  information  about  the 
bouse  which  Mrs.  Emery  seems  bent  upon  taking. 

♦ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Bob  Millet  gives  us  some  Curious  Information  about 
the  House  in  Lamb’s  Terrace. 

“ Now,  Bob,”  said  I,  “ here’s  a clean  pipe  and  some  bird’s- 
eye.  Do  you  remember  our  first  cigar  in  your  little  bedroom 
in  your  father’s  house  ? How  we  suffered,  and  vowed  never 
to  smoke  again  ! We  have  time  for  a pipe  and  a chat  before 
my  wife  comes  in.  She  has  many  virtues,  Bob,  and  a 
special  one  for  which  she  deserves  a medal — she  does  not 
object  to  my  smoking  in  any  room  in  the  house.  Heaven 
knows  what  rules  she  will  lay  down,  and  what  changes  for 
the  worse  there  will  be  when  we  move  ! I am  not  going  to 
anticipate  evils,  however.  Without  pretending  that  I am  a 
philosopher,  I take  things  as  they  come,  and  try  to  make  the 
best  of  them  ; it  is  the  pleasantest  way.  Tell  me  what  you 
have  been  doing  all  these  years.” 

He  told  me  all  about  himself — of  his  leaving  school  with 
fair  expectations ; of  his  entering  into  his  father’s  business  ; of 
his  marrying  for  love,  and,  after  three  years  of  happy  married 
life,  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  ruin  of  his  prospects  ; 
of  his  subsequent  struggles  and  disappointments  ; and  of  his 
sinking  lower  and  lower  until  he  found  himself  fixed  upon 
that  depressing  platform  which  is  crowded  with  poor  clerks 
struggling  with  all  their  might  and  main  for  bread  and  butter. 
Except  when  he  spoke  of  his  wife  there  was  no  sadness  in  his 
voice  ; and  I saw  that  the  cheerful  temperament  which  had 
distinguished  him  when  we  were  at  school  together  had  not 
deserted  him. 

“ It  has  been  a tussle,”  he  said,  “ but  I have  managed  to 
rub  along,  and  it  might  have  been  worse  than  it  is.  You 
don’t  mind  my  calling  you  Ned,  do  you  ? ” 

“ If  I did,”  I replied,  “ I should  have  good  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself.  It  was  Ned  and  Bob  when  we  were 
boys;  it  is  Ned  and  Bob  now  that  we  are  elderly  men.  A few 
pounds  more  in  my  purse  than  in  yours  can  make  no  differ- 
ence; and  as  far  as  that  goes,  I can  spare  a little  cheque  if  you 
need  it.” 

“ No,  Ned,”  he  responded,  quickly,  “ that  is  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  I hope  I shall  have  to  do.  Though  I don’t  sit 
down  to  a banquet  every  day  for  dinner,  I have  never 
borrowed,  and  I never  will  if  I can  possibly  help  it.  Don’t 
judge  me  by  my  sad  looks — I have  a disagreeable  impression 
that  1 am  not  a cheerful  fellow  to  contemplate ; but  if  the 
truth  were  known  there  are  much  harder  lots  than  mine.  I 
have  a comical  trick  of  twisting  things  to  my  own  advantage, 
and  of  rather  pitying  men  who  could  sell  me  up  over  and  over 
again.  Ned,  as  there  is  no  station  in  life,  however  high, 
without  its  miseries,  so  there  is  no  station  in  life,  however 
low,  without  its  compensations.” 

“ You’re  the  philosopher,  Bob,”  quoth  I. 


“ I don’t  know  about  that.  I have  grown  into  the  belief 
that  the  poor  have  as  much  enjoyment  as  the  rich,  and  when 
I take  a shillingsworth  in  the  gallery  of  a theatre,  I am 
positive  that  I don’t  get  less  pleasure  out  of  it  than  the  people 
who  sit  in  the  stalls  do  out  of  their  half-guineas.  If  I am  a 
philosopher  that  is  the  use  I make  of  my  philosophy. 
Then,  Ned,  I have  the  past  to  think  of ; for  three  years  there 
was  no  happier  man  than  I,  and  my  sad  memories  are 
sweetened  with  gratitude.  And  life  is  short  after  all ; Time 
flies;  to-morrow  we  shall  all  be  on  a level,  rich  and  poor 
alike.” 

Thus  spoke  my  old  schoolfellow,  Bob  Millet,  in  his  shabby 
coat,  and  the  regard  I used  to  have  for  him  grew  stronger 
every  minute  that  passed. 

When  my  wife  came  in,  bustling  and  cheerful  as  usual,  she 
nodded  brightly  at  us,  sat  down  with  a piece  of  needlework 
in.  her  hand — she  is  never  idle,  this  wife  of  mine — and 
said  : 

“ Now>  Mr.  Millet,  let  us  hear  about  the  house  in  Lamb’s 
Terrace.” 

“ 1 will  tell  you  all  I know.  Have  you  the  keys,  Ned  ? ” 

“ My  wife  has,”  I replied. 

She  opened  her  bag  and  took  them  out,  remarking,  as 
she  wiped  her  fingers,  that  they  were  very  dusty. 

“As  you  see,”  observed  Bob,  “they  are  covered  with 
rust.” 

“ They  could  have  been  used  very  little  lately,”  I said. 

“ Hardly  at  all,”  said  Bob;  “ and  this  is  one  of  the  singular 
features  in  connection  with  the  house  with  which  you  should 
be  made  acquainted.  Did  not  the  information  Mr.  Gascoigne 
give  you  of  the  last  tenant  strike  you  as  rather  extra- 
ordinary?” He  turned  to  my  wife  for  an  answer,  but  she 
did  not  reply. 

“ It  struck  me  as  very  extraordinary,”  I said.  “ I could 
not  understand  it  at  all,  nor  can  I now  understand  why  a 
house,  with  so  many  rooms,  with  stabling,  a large  garden, 
and  so  many  other  advantages,  should  be  offered,  at  so  low 
a rent.” 

Bob  looked  at  me,  looked  at  my  wife,  hesitated,  coughed, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  spoke. 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  the  house  has  been  empty  for  four 
or  five  years.” 

“ Really  a matter  of  fact  ? ” inquired  my  wife.  “ Within 
your  own  knowledge?  ” 

“ Not  exactly  that ; I can  speak  only  of  what  I have 
gathered.” 

So  that  your  matter  of  fact,”  observed  my  wife,  shrewdly, 

“ is  merely  hearsay.” 

“ I must  admit  as  much,  I am  afraid,”  he  said,  a little 
awkwardly. 

“ Why  should  you  be  afraid  to  admit  it  ? " 

I detected  in  these  questions  one  of  my  wife’s  favourite 
manoeuvres.  When  she  met  with  opposition  to  a project 
which  she  had  resolved  to  carry  out,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  • 
seizing  upon  any  chance  words  which  she  could  construe  in 
such  a way  as  to  confuse  and  confound  the  enemy.  Often 
has  she  driven  me  so  hard  that  I have  been  compelled  to  beat 
a retreat  in  despair,  and  to  give  up  arguing  with  her. 

“ Upon  my  word  I don’t  know  why,”  said  Bob.  “It  was 
only  a form  of  speech.  I seem  to  be  getting  into  a tangle.” 

“ I will  assist  you  to  get  out  of  it,”  said  my  wife,  with  play- 
ful severity.  “ Go  on,  Mr.  Millet.” 

“ It  was  originally  taken  on  lease,”  contined  Bob,  “and  the 
term  having  expired,  the  tenant— I suppose  we  must  call 
him  so— wished  to  renew.  The  landlord  says,  ‘ I will  renew 
on  one  condition,  that  you  live  in  the  house.’  The  tenant 
objects.  ‘ What  does  it  matter,’  he  says,  ‘ whether  I live  in  the 
house  or  not,  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid  ? ’ The  landlord  replies 
that  it  matters  a great  deal,  that  a house  cannot  be  kept  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  unless  it  is  occupied,  and  that  he  does 
not  like  to  see  his  property  fall  into  decay,  as  this  house  has 
been  allowed  to  do.” 

“ Did  you  hear  these  words  pass,  Mr.  Millet  ? ” asked 
my  wife. 
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“No;  I am  only  throwing  into  shape  what  I have 
gathered.” 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a knock  at  the  door,  and  my 
wife  was  called  from  the  room  to  see  a tradesman  whom  she 
had  sent  for  to  put  some  locks  in  order.  As  she  left  us  she 
gave  Bob  rather  a queer  look.  I took  advantage  of  her 
absence  by  asking  Bob  why  he  hesitated  when  he  began  to 
speak  about  the  house. 

“ Well,”  he  answered,  “ this  is  the  first  time  I have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  wife,  and  I don’t  know  if  she  is  a 
nervous  woman.” 

“ She  is  not  easily  frightened,”  I said,  “ but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it  ? ” 

“ Everything.  I have  heard  that  the  house  is  haunted.” 

I clapped  my  hand  on  the  table.  “ And  that  is  the  reason 
of  the  low  rent  ? ” 

“ It  looks  like  it,  doesn’t  it  ? ” 

“ And  that  is  why  the  last  tenant  did  not  live  in  it  ? ” 

“Ah,”  said  Bob,  “ now  you  strike  another  key.  There  is 
a mystery  here  which  I cannot  fathom.  Having  a house 
on  lease  and  being  responsible  for  the  rent,  he  is  bound  to 
pay  till  his  term  has  expired.  Very  well — but  here’s  the 
point,  Ned.  The  lease  having  run  out,  and  he  having  all 
these  years  presumably  paid  a large  sum  of  money  every 
quarter-day  for  value  not  received,  why  should  he  wish  to 
renew  ? The  house  is  haunted,  he  will  not  live  in  it,  he  never 
even  opens  the  door  to  say  how  do  you  do  to  the  property 
which  is  costing  him  so  dear,  and  now  that  his  responsibility 
is  at  an  end  he  wants  to  take  it  upon  his  shoulders  again, 
and  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  pay  his  rent 
without  receiving  any  return  for  it.  Men  don’t  usually  throw 
their  money  away  without  some  special  reason,  and  this 
eccentric  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  last  tenant  makes  one 
rather  curious.” 

“It  is  certainly  very  mysterious,”  I observed.  “What 
was  the  rent  he  paid  for  it  ? ” 

“ I heard  Mr.  Gascoigne  say,  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds.” 

“ And  it  is  offered  to  us  for  ninety.  Have  you  seen  the 
house,  Bob  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Mr.  Gasgoinehas,  I suppose.” 

“ I don’t  believe  he  has.” 

“ Then,  how  have  you  learnt  all  you  have  told  me  ? ’’ 

“ In  this  way.  I was  at  my  desk  when  the  landlord — who 
is  himself  only  a leaseholder,  having  to  pay  ground  rent  to 
a wealthy  institution — called  upon  Mr.  Gascoigne,  and  put 
the  house  into  his  hands.  Mr.  Gascoigne,  when  he  wrote 
down  the  particulars,  expressed,  as  you  did,  surprise  at  the 
low  rent,  and  little  by  little  all  the  particulars  came  out. 
There  appeared  to  me  to  be  some  feeling  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  last  tenant,  but  nothing  transpired  as  to  its 
nature  while  I was  present,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
Mr.  Gascoigne  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I am.  There  had 
been  trouble  in  obtaining  the  keys,  I understood.  A house 
agent,  you  know,  never  refuses  business,  and  Mr.  Gascoigne 
put  the  place  on  his  books,  but  has  not  pushed  it  in  any  way. 
He  did  not  mention  it  to  you  till  he  had  exhausted  the  list  of 
other  available  houses.  It  was  only  this  morning  that  the 
rent  was  reduced  in  the  books  to  ninety  pounds,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received  from  the  landlord,  and  it 
was  probably  in  accordance  with  those  instructions  that 
Mr.  Gascoigne  made  a strong  effort  to  prepossess  you  in 
favour  of  it.  Your  wife  may  be  in  any  moment.  Is  she  to 
know  that  the  house  is  haunted  ?” 

I rubbed  my  forehead ; I pondered  ; I laughed  aloud. 

“Tell  her,  Bob,”  I said  ; and  then,  at  the  idea  of  all  her 
fond  hopes  being  once  more  dashed  to  the  ground,  I fairly 
held  my  sides,  while  Bob  gazed  at  me  in  wonder.  I did  not 
explain  to  him  the  cause  of  my  hilarity  ; I had  no  time, 
indeed,  for  my  wife  re-entered  the  room,  and  resumed  her 
seat  and  her  needlework.  I composed  my  features  the 
moment  I heard  her  footstep;  she  would  certainly  have  asked 
why  I was  so  merry,  and  any  explanation  I might  have 
ventured  to  offer  would  have  been  twisted  by  her  to  my  shame 
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and  confusion,  and  would,  moreover,  have  made  her  more 
determined  than  ever  to  take  the  house. 

“Where  did  we  leave  off,  Mr.  Millet?”  she  said,  in  a 
suspicious  tone.  “ Let  me  see— I think  it  was  about  the 
house  falling  into  decay.” 

“ Never  mind  that  just  now,  Maria,”  I said.  “ Bob  has 
something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  impart  to  you.  Brace 
your  nerves — prepare  for  a shock.” 

There  was  a note  of  triumph  in  my  voice,  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  upon  me,  with  an  idea,  I think,  that  I was  going  out 
of  my  mind. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Millet,”  she  said,  with  a shrewd  glance  at 
him,  “ what  is  this  something  of  the  highest  importance  that 
you  have  to  impart  to  me  ? ” 

“ I was  reluctant  to  mention  it,”  said  Bob,  “before  I spoke 
of  it  to  Ned,  because  I was  doubtful  how  it  would  affect  you. 
If  you  should  happen  to  hear  of  it  when  it  was  too  late  to 
retract  you  might  say  with  very  good  reason,  ‘ But  why  did 
not  Mr.  Millet  tell  us  before  we  went  over  the  house  ? 
Why  did  he  leave  us  to  find  it  out  for  ourselves  after  we  signed 
the  lease  ? ’ ” 

“ Find  what  out,  Mr.  Millet  ? ” 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,”  said  Bob,  and  quickly  withdrew  the 
unfortunate  phrase,  “ I mean  that  I have  heard  the  house 
has  a bad  name.” 

She  frowned. 

“ A bad  name  ! ” 

“ Bad,  in  a certain  way.  They  say  it  is  haunted.” 

“ Oh,”  said  my  wife,  smiling,  “ is  that  all  ? They  say  ? 
Who  say  ? ” 

“I  can’t  give  you  names,”  replied  Bob,  conspicuously 
nonplussed,  “ because  I don’t  know  them.  I can  only  tell  you 
what  I have  heard.” 

“ I thought  as  much,”  she  said,  her  eyes  twinkling  with 
amusement.  “ Merely  hearsay.  You  might  be  more  explicit, 
Mr.  Millet.  Haunted  ? By  what  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ When  does  It  appear  ? ” 

“ I can’t  say.” 

“ How  tantalizing ! Don’t  you  think,  fedward,  that  the 
news  Mr.  Millet  has  given  us  makes  the  house  all  the  more 
interesting  ? ” 

Thus  effectually  did  she  sweep  away  all  my  fond  expecta- 
tions. She  made  no  more  of  a haunted  house  than  she  would 
have  done  of  a loose  handle  to  a door. 

“ If  that  is  the  view  you  take  of  it,”  I said,  “ perhaps  it 
does.  I am  always  ready  to  please  you,  Maria,  but  till  this 
moment  I had  no  idea  that  your  taste  lay  in  the  direction  of 
haunted  houses.  At  all  events,  you  will  not  be  able  to  say 
that  you  were  not  warned.” 

_ “ You  will  not  hear  me  say  it.  There  is  a proverb  about 
giving  a dog  a bad  name  and  hanging  him  at  once,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  apply  to  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace.  If 
Mr.  Millet  could  give  us  something  to  lay  hold  of  I might 
express  myself  differently.” 

“ \ ou  can  t lay  hold  of  a ghost,  Maria,  unless  those  gentry 
have  undergone  a radical  change.  For  my  part,  I am 
much  obliged  to  Bob.  It  was  out  of  consideration  for  you 
that  he  did  not  mention  it  at  first.” 

“Mr.  Millet  was  very  kind,  I am  sure,”  she  said,  stiffly;, 
and  then  addressing  him  as  though  she  would  give  him 
another  chance,  “Are  you  acquainted  with  the  last  tenant  ?” 

“ No,  I have  never  seen  him.” 

“ What  is  his  name  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know.” 

“ Where  does  he  live  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know.” 

“ Now,  do  you  think,”  she  said,  quizzing  him,  “that  it  is 
quite  fair  to  take  away  the  character  of  an  empty  house  upon 
such  slender  grounds  ? It  is  like  hitting  a man  when  lie’s 
down,  which  I have  heard  is  not  considered  manly.” 

‘‘  I assure  you,”  replied  Bob,  gravely,  “that  what  I have 
said  has  been  said  with  the  best  intentions.” 

“ No  doubt,”  said  my  wife,  composedly,  meaning  quite  the 
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other  thing.  “ Edward,  our  best  plan  will  be  to  go  and  look 
over  the  house  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.” 

“ That  settles  it,  Bob,”  I said,  “ for  the  present,  at  all 
events.  What  do  you  say  to  coming  here  to-morrow  even- 
ing and  hearing  our  report  of  the  house  ? ” 

He  looked  at  my  wife,  as  if  doubtful  whether  a second 
visit  would  be  agreeable  to  her  ; but  she  nodded  pleasantly, 
and  said, 

“Yes,  come,  Mr.  Millet;  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
surprise  you.” 

« Thank  you,”  said  Bob,  and  we  talked  of  old  times  with 
rather  eager  readiness,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  carefully 
avoided  the  subject  which  had  so  nearly  brought  him  to 
grief.  At  ten  o’clock  he  took  his  departure,  and  a few 
minutes  afterwards  Maria  and  I retired  to  our  bedroom. 

“ Good  night,  dear,”  she  said,  in  her  most  amiable  tone, 
as  I put  out  the  light. 

“ Good  night,  dear,”  I replied,  and  disposed  myself  for 
sleep. 

We  are  both  healthy  sleepers,  and  generally  go  off  like  a 
top,  as  the  saying  is,  a very  short  time  after  our  heads  touch 
the’pillows.  But  this  night  proved  to  be  an  exception,  for 
we  must  have  lain  quite  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  darkness 
when  my  wife  began  to  speak. 

“ Are  you  asleep,  Edward  ? ” 

“No,  Maria.” 

“ Do  you  know,”  she  said  drowsily,  “ I nave  a funny  idea 
in  my  head.” 

“ Have  you  ? " 

“ Yes.  It  is  that  you  and  Mr.  Millet  laid  a little  plot 

forme.”  r , , , „ 

“ It  isn’t  a funny  idea,  Maria  ; it  is  a perfectly  absurd  idea. 

« That  is  what  you  say,  dear  ; it  is  never  agreeable  to  be 
found  out.  I dare  say  you  thought  yourselves  very  clever. 
It  hasn’t  raised  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Millet.  1 should  have 
liked  to  believe  him  a different  kind  of  peison. 

“ Whatever  are  you  driving  at,  Maria  ? ” I said.  “ Bob 
Millet  is  the  simplest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  is  incapable 
of  laying  a plot.” 

« oh,  there’s  no  telling.  You  were  old  playmates,  and  he 
is  anxious  to  please  you ; he  will  find  out  by-and-bye  perhaps 
that  I am  not  quite  the  simpleton  he  takes  me  for.” 

“ Poor  old  Bob  ! ’’  I thought.  “ His  ill  luck  sticks  to  him.” 
Aloud  I said,  “ You  are  a conundrum,  Maria ; I shall  give 
you  up.” 

“ Better  give  up  the  plot,”  she  said  pleasantly. 

“ I will,  when  I know  what  it  is.” 

“ It  was  this — that  you  would  invent  a ridiculous  story 
about  the  house  I have  set  my  heart  upon  taking  being 
haunted,  so  that  I should  be  frightened  to  go  near  it.  You 
ought  to  have  known  me  better,  Edward,  and  I must  say  you 
did  it  very  clumsily ; my  consolation  is  that  you  did  not 
succeed.  I am  so  sorry  for  you  ! Good  night,  dear  ; I hope 
you  will  sleep  well.” 

I did  sleep  fairly  well,  though  I was  kept  awake  longer  than 
usual  by  my  annoyance  at  the  prejudice  Maria  entertained 
against  my  old  friend  Bob. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A Complaisant  Painter.— It  was  in  the  year '1779  that  I painted  for 
the  first  time  the  portrait  of  the  Queen,  then  in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
beauty  Marie  Antoinette  was  tall,  exquisitely  well-made  sufficiently 
plump  without  being  too  much  so.  Her  arms  were  superb,  her  hands  small, 
perfect  in  form,  and  her  feet  charming.  Her  gait  was  more  graceful  than 
that  of  any  woman  in  France  ; she  held  her  head  very  erect,  with  a majesty 
which  enabled  you  to  distinguish  the  sovereign  amidst  all  her  court,  and 
vet  that  majesty  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  extreme  kindness 
and  benevolence  of  her  look.  Her  features  were  not  regular  ; she  derived 
from  her  family  that  long,  narrow  oval  peculiar  to  the  Austrian  nation. 
Her  eyes  were  not  large  ; their  colour  [was  nearly  blue,  and  they  had  an 
intellectual,  mild  expression  ; her  nose  was  thin  ana  handsome,  her  mou  li 
not  too  large,  though  the  lips  were  rather  thick.  But  the  most  remark- 
able thin"  about  her  face  was  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion.  I never 
saw  any  so  brilliant-yes,  brilliant  is  the  word,  for  her  skin  was  so  trans- 
parent that  it  took  no  shade.— Memoirs  oj  Madame  Lebtuie. 
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(At  Lady  Velvet’s .) 

Lady  Velvel  : Cloaks,  mantles,  capes,  and  dolmans  of 
every  conceivable  shape,  make,  colour,  and  design  seem  to  be 
more  in  favour  than  jackets  this  autumn.  Why  I cannot 
understand,  as  a jacket  is  so  much  more  comfortable  for 
ordinary  street  wear. 

Mrs,  Armful:  Yes,  so  I think;  yet  so  many  women  wear 
mantles  simply  because  they  are  the  fashion.  They  do  not 
mind  looking  like  windmills  if  only  they  have  got  on  the 
newest  style.  That  in  itself  is  such  complete  satisfaction  to 
them  that  all  else  fades  into  comparative  insignificance.  Of 
course,  the  big  sleeves  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  style 
of  one’s  outdoor  apparel.  Still,  it  is  easy  enough  to  wear  a 
blouse  under  a jacket  instead  of  spoiling  the  dress  bodice  by 
cramming  the  sleeves  into  spaces  too  small  to  hold  them. 

Miss  Tabinet:  I have  seen  some  wonderful  specimens  of 
the  three-cape  style  of  cloak  in  the  streets  lately,  the  wearers 
all  looking  thoroughly  satisfied  with  this  autumnal  ng-out. 

A great  many  bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  being  either 
made  by  a dressmaker  who  had  not  graduated  in  the  difficult 
art  of  mantle-making,  or  else  made  at  home  without  having 
had  the  necessary  amount  of  thought  and  care  bestowed  on 
the  cutting  out  and  the  trimming. 

Mrs.  Armful:  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  anyone 
should  not  succeed  in  making  one  of  these  cloaks.  If  proper 
time  is  given,  and  a moderate  amount  of  thought  and  care 
bestowed,  a really  fashionable  garment  can  be  made  for  a 
small  sum,  and  it  ought  to  look  as  well  as  one  that  would  cost 
you  four  or  five  guineas  if  bought  ready  made.  Some  girls 
are  so  clever  at  needlework  that,  without  even  any  lessons, 
they  can  turn  out  the  most  wonderful  results  in  dresses, 
mantles,  and  even  jackets  ; the  latter,  of  course,  being  the 
most  difficult  test  of  all.  Such  girls  make  the  best  ot  any 
material,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  they  make  only  for  them- 
selves  and  leave  the  incompetent  ones,  who  have  not 
mastered  even  the  elementary  principles  of  cutting,  to  make 
hideous  garments  for  the  unfortunate  women  who  can  neither 
work  for  themselves  nor  afford  to  go  to  a first-class  hand. 

Lady  Velvel:  I saw  a lovely  cloak  the  other  day  at  a 
well-known,  though  most  expensive,  shop  in  Bond  Street.  It 
was  a long  full  cloak  of  lime-green  shot  velvet,  edged  with 
narrow  sable,  the  three  shoulder  capes  faultlessly  cut  and 
beautifully  put  together— also  edged  with  sable,  surmounted 
with  a curious  glittering  of  narrow  rows  of  a sort  of  rainbow 
passementerie.  The  cloak  was  lined  with  white  silk  shot 
with  mauve  of  a red  hue.  It  was  quite  a Parisian  creation, 
and  the  price  of  it  quite  beyond  the  average  purchaser. 
Brilliant  colours  seem  to  be  contesting  with  each  other  for 
supremacy,  each  trying  to  become  the  most  popular.  But  no 
one  shade  seems  to  gain  supremacy,  as  they  all  appear  to 
mingle  together,  sometimes  in  picturesque  confusion,  often  in 
blindin'"  garishness  most  unbecoming  to  the  wearers.  Fancy 
a yellow  satin  dinner  gown  lined  with  pale  green  silk,  the 
ed^e  of  the  skirt  adorned  with  mauve  velvet,  thickly  embroi- 
dered with  iridescent  beads  representing  all  the  colours  ever 
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t'i  night  of  ! The  bodice  of  this  remarkable  gown  was  mauve 
v -Ivct  exquisitely  trimmed  with  priceless  old  point  lace  , the 
sheves  were  of  palest  green  shot  velvet  ai.nost  covered  with 
la-  e.  No  one  but  a really  beautiful  woman  could  possibly 
appear  in  such  a gown,  let  alone  look  well  in  it.  Still,  the 
richness  of  the  materials,  the  lace,  and  the  general  outre  style 
might  please  some  of  our  giddy  fashion-loving  young  matrons 
to  whom  nothing  outlandish  comes  amiss. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I have  just  bought  a really  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  pretty,  travelling  cloak,  a sort  of  thing  that  can  be 
worn  in  the  streets  on  cold,  damp  days.  It  is  only  a brown  and 
white  speckled  sort  of  cloth,  but  the  make  is  exquisite.  Ju.it 
a long  coat  with  full  sleeves,  and  a triple  cape  for  the 
shoulders.  It  does  not  sound  much,  but  wait  till  you  see  me 
in  it,  and  then  envy — which  is  the  sincerest  form  of  admira- 
tion— will  seize  you,  and  you  will  not  be  satisfied  till  you  get  one. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Talking  of  bread  last  week,  I could  not 
help  thinking  of  you,  Lady  Velvel,  when  I got  home,  for  I 
found  something  in  the  nature  of  bread  awaiting  me  on  my 
hall  table.  It  had  been  left  by  a friend  for  me  to  taste,  as  I 
had  been  complaining  to  this  said  friend  that  I could  get  no 
bread  I really  liked.  Hence  this  timely  little  present,  with 
full  particulars  of  its  merits  attached. 

Lady  Velvel;  Really,  what  was  it?  Brown  or  white, 

nice  or  nasty  ? _ 

Mrs.  Armful;  Colour — brown;  taste — nice!  Name  it 
rejoices  in — Hovis.”  It  appears  that  it  claims  to  be 
absolutely  pure,  and  is  free  from  all  foreign  admixture  , no 
adulteration  of  any  sort.  It  is  very  palatable  and  easily 
digested. 

Miss  Tabinet  : I have  eaten  Hill’s  bread  for  years  and 
like  it  immensely. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Well,  you  try  the  “ Hovis  ’ brown  bread, 
lam  sure  you  will  like  it. 

Lady  Velvel  : I had  such  a funny  letter  from  a corres- 
pondent the  other  day,  begging  me  to  ask  Mr.  Sala  to  have  a 
column  for  “ complaints,”  as  she  was  brimful  of  complaints 
and  longing  to  air  them  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  words  for 
a shilling.  Whether  Mr.  Sala  will  care  to  hear  so  many  com- 
plaints, even  if  he  is  paid  so  liberally  for  them,  I don  t know, 
but  I mean  to  ask  him  next  time  I meet  him  ! 

Miss  Tabinet  : Have  you  read  the  “ Lady’s  Dressing 
Room,”  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  It  is  a translation 
by  Lady  Colin  Campbell  from  theFrench,  and  is  by  that  eminent 
authority  on  toilet  matters,  the  Baroness  Staffe  ? It  is  very 
amusing,  often  clever,  and  full  of  generous  hints  to  old  and 
young.  It  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  enter  for  the 
Beauty  Stakes.  The  talented  authoress  gives  every  detail 
connected  with  the  toilet,  and  furnishes  some  useful  and 
refreshing  hints.  She  is  quite  right  in  saying  so  many 
women  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  what  pleases  their 
husband's  eye.  Having  won  the  husband  the  average  wife 
thinks  her  duty  is  done,  and  she  need  spend  no  more  thought 
on  her  appearance  as  far  as  he  is  concerned ; but  she 
expresses  the  greatest  surprise  if  he  ventures  to  admire 
some  other  woman. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Some  women  have  a wonderful  knack  of 
retaining,  not  only  the  love  of  the  man  they  marry,  but,  more 
wonderful  still,  his  admiration  ! These  sort  of  women  have  a 
peculiar  cunning  all  their  own — a cunning  that  smacks  of 
wisdom,  insomuch  that  they  realize  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing a man’s  love  by  letting  him  know  he  has  something  more 
to  learn — that  there  are  yet  recesses  in  his  wife’s  heart  that 
he  has  not  penetrated.  The  woman  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  opposite  sex  has  a clever  little  knack  of  never 
allowing  her  husband  to  see  her  out  of  temper.  Therefore 
he  does  not  observe  her  under  a disadvantage.  But  woe  betide 
the  wife  if  she  becomes  careless  and  allows  her  husband  to 
admire  other  women  more  than  he  does  her.  We  are  none 
of  us  too  perfect,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  expose 
our  imperfections,  even  to  our  husbands,  especially  when 
they  arc  disposed  to  be  in  love  with  us  after  a considerable 
number  of  years  of  married  life. 

The  Three  Women,— On  reference  to  our  esteemed  con' 


ductor  we  can  obtain  nothing  from  him  but  a reply  of  the 
friskiest  character.  He  says  that  he  has  a great  many 
physical  complaints  of  his  own,  and  generally  wakes  up  with 
a new  one  about  three  mornings  in  the  week.  As  for  other 
people’s  complaints  he  would  rather  not  be  troubled  with  them. 
He  is  not  ambitious  to  turn  Sala’s  Journal  into  a Grumbler. 
It  w'as  not  only  because  the  Happy  Man  was  without  a 
shirt  that  he  was  so  constantly  cheerful — he  never  com- 
plained. 

ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

An  Admirer  of  Sala’s  Journal  (London)  asks  me  to  tell  her  of  a cheap 
and  healing  remedy  for  blotches,  and  of  a good  wash  for  the  eyes.  From 
what  you  tell  me  I should  say  the  blotches  come  more  from  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  blood  than  anything  else,  and  you  require  medicine.  A very 
good  ointment  is  sold  by  Holloway,  78,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
For  ordinary  blotches  I have  found  this  a most  effectual  cure.  As  for 
your  eyes,  you  should  certainly  have  them  seen  to  at  once  by  an  oculist. 
If,  however,  you  think  you  are  requiring  glasses,  you  could  consult  the 
well-known  optician,  Mr.  Browning,  63,  Strand,  who  is  very  clever,  and 
would  tell  you  at  once  what  you  want,  and  also  what  is  wrong  with  your 

Argus  (Southsea). — You  will  find  a thoroughly  good  selection  of  furs  at 
the  Grafton  Fur  Company,  164,  New  Bond  Street.  I went  in  to  see  them 
last  week,  and  was  much  struck  with  their  beauty  and  comparative  cheap- 
ness. They  have  a very  large  assortment.  It  would  be  well  worth  your 
while  to  pay  the  shop  a visit  when  you  come  to  town. 

Curious  (Blandford). — You  can  get  complete  sets  of  manicure  instru- 
ments at  Truefitt’s,  13  and  14.  Old  Bond  Street.  He  sells  only  Dr.  Paul’s 
instruments,  which  are  the  best,  I think,  made.  Dr.  Paul’s  system  of  treating 
the  nails  is  first  to  immerse  the  finger  tips  in  a lather  of  soap,  j ust  to  soften, 
not  only  the  nail  itself,  but  the  hard  cuticle  at  the  base  of  the  nail.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  soaking  the  nails  are  ready  for  the  operator,  who  begins 
by  loosening  the  overgrown  skin  very  carefully;  then  he  proceeds  to  remove 
any  superfluous  bits  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors  specially  made  for  this 
purpose.  Great  care  must  be  observed,  or  injury  to  the  nan  will  be  the 
result  of  reckless  cutting.  The  next  thing  is  to  reduce  the  nail  to  the 
required  length ; this  is  done  by  means  of  a file  and  little  b.ts  of  emery 
board,  which  are  sold  in  packets  expressly  for  this  purpose.  The  nails  are 
now  ready  for  the  beautifying  process,  which  is  effected  by  first  immersing 
them  in  the  cleansing  fluid  pr  :pared  for  the  purpose.  I his  removes  all 
stains,  especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  orange  wood  sticks,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  fore  nail  can  be  cleansed.  The  nails  are  now 
ready  for  polishing.  This  is  done  by  shaking  some  " Poudre  Lustrale  ’ 
on  a polisher  and  giving  it  a few  rapid  passes  over  the  nails.  Generally 
a very  small  quantity  of  Ceraline  (a  pink  cream)  is  put  on  each  nail , this 
gives  them  a nice  pink  enamel-like  appearance.  You  can  get  the  entire 
set  of  instruments  and  all  the  creams,  fluids,  &c.,  necessary  for  the  process 
of  manicure  by  sending  to  Truefitt,  as  well  as  a little  book  which  gives 
much  fuller  information  than  space  will  permit  me  to  give. 

Lilian  (Bradford)— I don’t  think  anything  can  be  bought  that  will 
really  make  one’s  hair  curl.  But  there  are  several  things  in  the  market 
that  help  to  keep  it  in  curl.  Zoelia,  a preparation  sold  by  Messrs. 
Roberts,  67,  New  Bond  Street,  is  one  of  the  best  I know  of. 

Sister  Kate  (Gloucester)  asks  us  if  we  think  she  would  get  any  orders 
for  fancy  work  if  she  advertised  her  work  in  our  “Wanted”  column. 
We  cannot  say.  It  depends  whether  the  public  want  the  kind  of 
work  you  can  do.  Undoubtedly,  little  is  done  nowadays  unless  people 
do  advertise.  Could  you  not  do  plain  needlework  cheaply  ? It  seems  to 
us  as  if  that  would  pay  better  than  wool  socks,  hoods,  slippers,  &c.  We 
get  a large  number  of  letters  from  ladies  wishing  for  the  addresses  of  the, 
makers  of  knitted  trimming,  and  that  is  why  we  advised  the  makers  to 
advertise.  It  seems  there  are  still  a large  number  of  people  left 
in  the  world  who  prefer  utility  to  beauty,  and  \vho  like  to  adorn  their 
underwear  with  good,  tough,  long-wearing  trimming  instead  of  dainty  frills 
of  fine  lace. 

Anger  (Birmingham)  wishes  for  a good  recipe  for  pot-pourri.  The  follow- 
in'’ is  a reliable  one.  Gather  the  rose  petals  in  the  morning,  let  them 
stand  in  a cool  place,  tossed  up  lightly  for  an  hour  to  dry  off,  then  put 
them  in  layers,  with  salt  sprinkled  over  each  layer,  into  a covered  dish. 
Add  to  this  for  several  mornings,  until  you  have  enough  stock,  from  a pint 
to  a quart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  jar ; stir  every  morning  and  let  the 
whole  stand  for  ten  days  and  then  transfer  it  to  a glass  fruit  jar,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  place  2 oz.  allspice  coarsely  ground,  the  same  quantity 
of  stick  cinnamon  coarsely  broken.  This  may  stand  for  six  weeks  closely 
covered,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  permanent  jar.  Have  ready  1 oz. 
each  of  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  and  mace,  all  ground,  but  not  too 
fine;  1 oz.  orris  root,  bruised  and  shredded;  2 oz.  lavender  flowers, 
and  a small  quantity  of  any  other  dried  flowers  or  herbs ; mix 
together  and  put  into  the  jars  in  alternate  layers  with  the  rose  stock; 
add  a few  drops  of  oil  of  rose,  geranium,  or  violet,  and  pour  over  the  whole 
one  quarter  of  a pint  of  good  Eau  de  Cologne.  This  will  last  for  years, 
though  from  time  to  time  you  may  add  a little  lavender  or  orange  flower 
water,  or  any  nice  perfume.  It  should  be  kept  in  a covered  jar,  which  if 
opened  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  will  scent  the  room  for  the  day.  An 
excellent  pot-pourri  can  be  made  by  omitting  the  rose  petals  entirely, 
and  using  a much  larger  quantity  of  lavender  blossom,  with  the  sasn* 
Quantity  of  spices,  scent,  and  Eau  de  Col°gne  given  abovo* 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A PRIIA  DONNA. 

By  NOMAD. 


ACCORDING  TO  PROMISE. 

No.  VI. 

“ Cara  Signorina. — It  is  my  regret  to  write  to  you  thus,  but  it  is  before 
me  to  say  I am  by  you  ill-used.  Wherefore  you  treat  me  so,  and  leave  me 
to  sing  alone  without  your  valuable  aid?  Our  agreement  was  mutual  with 
regard  to  this  what  is  called  provincial  tour,  and  you  break  it  with  no 
word  of  apology  to  me  when  you  say  that  all  relations  between  us  are  ended. 
That  is  not  enough  of  explanation  for  me.  Again,  I hear  of  you  singing 
for  charity,  in  these  mountain  solitudes  whither  you  have  flown  to  hide 
yourself  from  me,  and  your  escort,  an  old  man  with  a white  beard — you  see 
I am  well  informed — has  been  insufferably  rude  in  refusing  a hearing  to 
a messenger  of  mine.  Sono  furioso.  If  yeu  are  well  enough  to  sing  for 
these  people’s  poverty  and  misfortunes,  as  their  billeta  says,  then,  on  the 
score  of  illness,  the  engagement  should  not  be  broken  in  sunder.  I lose 
money,  I lose  prestige  in  a strange  country,  I lose  you.  What  was  your 
promises  to  sing  always  with  me,  to  marry  me  ? Your  law  of  this  English 
land  must  settle  for  us,  Signorina  Emberlin,  if  we  fail  to  come  to  our  own 
terms  in  amicable  condescensions;  but  I forgive  all — once  you  return 
to  your  common  senses  and  to  me.  I say  no  more,  but  it  must  be  to  lose  for 
you  in  reputation  if  you  do  not  marry  me  according  to  promise,  which  I 
hold  in  letters  of  your  own  handwriting,  and  which  will  be  to  me  a fortune. 
I have  done — this  is  my  appeal  and  my  warning,  unless  I come  to  you  in 
propria  persona.  It  is  for  one  briche  of  business  contract  and  for  one  briche 
of  marriage  promise  that  I seek  redress  from  you.  I have  finish — but  I 
hold  myself  to  forgive." 

I gasp  as  I fully  take  In  the  meaning  of  the  indignant 
tenor’s  letter  to  me.  There  is  a florid  wind-up,  in  Italian 
phrasings,  which  dance  before  my  awakened  eyes  like  a 
kaleidoscope  ; and  no  wonder,  for  the  words  are  penned  in 
vivid  violet  ink  and  underlined  with  red,  to  make  them 
strike  home  to  my  understanding  with  additional  force. 

I raise  my  eyes  to  the  dark  sombre  pines  that  face  my 
balcony  in  this  high  solitude,  and  so  steady  my  nerves  some- 
what. But  I am  staggered.  Everything  is  so  deliciously 
peaceful  and  silent  in  this  valley  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees  that 
nothing  but  worrying  letters  could  affect  one’s  calm.  How 
dare  he  say  I have  hidden  myself  from  him  ? Because  I 
gave  no  address  it  does  not  follow  that  I am  quite  such  a 
coward.  The  letter  I sent  him  required  no  answer.  Voild  tout. 

Poor  Uncle  John,  too — my  escort,  as  he  puts  it  with 
insolent  inuendo — well,  a white  beard  is  venerable  to  age. 
Ah,  me  ! how  short  a time  ago  it  seems  that  it  was  bright  and 
glossily  brown  as  a pheasant’s  wing. 

My  folly  has  brought  things  to  a pretty  pass — what  the 
dear  old  man  would  call  a “kettle  of  fish ’’—which  this 
absurdly  pompous  epistle  brings  to  a fine  boiling  point.  Is 
the  man  so  wronged  ? For  the  life  of  me  I fail  to  see  it. 
There  were  of  course  certain  passages — born  of  our  art  more 
than  of  love — for  during  this  ten  days  of  emancipation  from 
stage  conventionalities  I have  well-nigh  forgotten  his  existence. 
How  foolish  these  poor  simple  folk  were  to  put  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  my  generosity  into  their  papers.  That  is 
it — their  admiration,  their  gratitude,  has  been  my  undoing. 

1 o say  the  least  of  it,  I am  scared,  for  there  is  nothing  I 
so  dislike  as  vulgar  esclandres  of  this  sort.  I am  no  true 
Bohemian,  and  do  not  count  all  notoriety  as  advertisement. 
Being  what  I am  professionally,  there  must  be  somewhat 
lacking  in  my  constitutional  parts.  How  differently  an 
Englishman  would  have  taken  my  decision.  Surely  a woman 
has  a right  to  change  her  mind  ! It  is  her  prerogative. 

I beat  my  foot  impatiently  on  the  woodwork  of  the  narrow 
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balcony  as  accompaniment  to  my  hurrying  thoughts.  What 
an  arrant  little  donkey  I have  been.  Just  because  two  persons’ 
voices  blend  distractingly  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  those 
two  should  cast  in  their  lot  together  for  life.  Letters!  He 
says  he  has  letters  of  mine.  He  descends  to  threaten  me. 

He  will  make  money  of my  letters.  Bah ! they  are 

nothing,  less  than  nothing,  those  two  poor  hastily-written 
notes.  Stay — perhaps — and  cold  shivers  run  down  my  back- 
bone— some  unguarded  words  may  have  put  me  in  his  power. 
Great  heavens  ! In  his  power — in  the  power  of  the  law. 
I see  myself  a miserable  little  shamed  object  in  the  stifling 
courts,  trying  to  answer  and  refute  certain  impossible  questions. 
My  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  What  must  I 
do? 

Already  I have  kept  this  letter  too  long,  dreading  the 
look  in  Uncle  John’s  eyes  were  he  to  read  it.  I clasp  my 
hands  to  my  burning  brow,  and  my  reasoning  faculties 
are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  I in  this  man’s  power  ? No, 
no,  it  cannot  be.  His  unmanly  threats  are  too  weak  and  puerile 
to  cause  any  sensible  woman  real  anxiety.  Are  they  ? 
Being  what  he  is,  dare  I leave  events  to  take  their  course  ? 
And  the  law — how  it  works,  wheel  within  wheel,  and  how 
remorselessly  cruel  it  is  to  those  who  are  sensitive  enough  to 
feel  its  stabs. 

The  damps  of  a nameless  horror  start  from  me  at  every 
pore.  I must  delay  no  longer.  At  least  Uncle  John  is  a man 
— a great,  true-hearted,  honest-minded  man.  He  will  kno\{ 
what  steps  to  take.  At  all  costs  he  will  see  me  through 
it.  And  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst — public  exposure 
— I must  give  up  my  dearly-loved  profession,  for  I could 
never  face  an  audience  again.  My  voice  would  die  away  for 
very  shame.  But  I am  rich — I laugh  hysterically — rich, 
rich,  and  the  rich  have  always  something  to  live  for. 

Pocketing  my  pride,  I scuttle  along  the  hotel  corridor  in 
search  of  my  much-tried  relative.  “ Uncle  John — Uncle— 
are  you  there?  ” and  I rattle  his  door  vigorously.  No  answer. 
The  room  is  empty. 

A fresh  terror  lays  hold  upon  me.  This  man,  furious  with 
his  wrongs,  may  come  at  any  moment.  “Jean — Marie,”  as 
these  stolid  persons  confront  me.  “ Is  Monsieur,  mon  onde , 
in  the  hotel  or  is  he  out  ? Tell  me,  my  good  souls,  for  I want 
him  on  a matter  of  life  and  death." 

They  stare  at  me  in  surprise,  and  then  they  look  at  each 
other  with  varying  expressions  of  curious  interest.  How  time 
drags ! 

“ Monsieur  is  out,  Mademoiselle,  with  a gentleman  who  was 
enrage,  beaucoup  enrage,  with  heat,  and  who  insulted  Monsieur, 
so  that  Monsieur ’’—here  the  good  Jean  grins  broadly — “beat 
him  in  the  courtyard.  Then  they  went  off  together  to  the 
gave  in  the  angry  milord’s  carriage.”  English  fails  her  at  this 
juncture  and  she  lapses  into  her  own  language.  “ line  res- 
tait  pas  pour  le  dejedner.  II  ne  pvenait  meme  rien  a boire.  II 
retouvne  en  Angletene  scion  son  serment,  mais  votre  bon  onde 
reviendm  tout  de  suite.  La  paix  fdt  faite  ; que  Mademoiselle  prenne 
courage  ; je  lid  appovterai  du  bouillon .” 

He  has  come,  they  have  met.  The  waters  have  gone  in 
over  my  soul,  and  bouillon  is  offered  me  as  consolation. 

I go  slowly  back  to  our  cheerful  sitting-room  in  no  enviable 
frame  of  mind,  but,  as  fancy  paints  for  me  the  scene  in  the 
courtyard,  I am  constrained  to  laughter,  and  my  mood 
suddenly  veers  round  to  fair.  Now  that  Uncle  John  has 
taken  up  my  burden  I can  breathe  freely.  The  relief  is 
intense. 

He  has  come  in.  “You  seem  merry,”  is  his  rather  curt 
greeting,  and,  not  to  be  outdone,  I ask  innocently,  “Where 
have  you  been  all  the  morning  ? You  look  tired  out.” 

“ Humph — perhaps  you  will  favour  me  with  a sight  of  this 
precious  letter  I find  you  received  last  night.  Being  black- 
mailed isn’t  pleasant,  Miss  Emberlin,  and  thrashing  a hound 
is  hot  work,  I can  tell  you.” 
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I sit  in  petrified  silence  while  he  scans  the  precious  missive 
to  the  bitter  end.  “And  what,  for  patience  sake,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  these  fantagging  issimas  at  the  end  ? ” he  asks. 
“Why  can’t  he  stick  to  his  diabolically  bad  English,  since  he 
began  with  it  ? At  any  rate  it  is  English  and  understand- 
able.” 

At  sight  of  me  his  mood  relents.  “ Well,  well,  let’s  say  no 
more  about  it,  but  I’ll  take  possession  of  this,  and  put  it 
away  for  awhile  with  those  two  others,  which  have  cost  me 
a cool  thousand  to  get  hold  of.  There  were  but  two,  eh  ? ” 

“ Only  two,”  I falter,  gratefully. 

“ Upon  my  word,  Nelly,  you've  had  a narrow  squeak  this 
time,  in  more  ways  than  one,”  he  goes  on,  eyeing  me 
critically  from  head  to  foot.  “ Now,  would  you  mind  telling 
me  what  oh  earth  you  women  see  in  a touzle-headed  foreign 
jackanapes  like  that  ? ” 

“Goodness knows,” I answer,  promptly;  “I  must  have  been 
mad.” 

“ Humph — a bit  off,  I should  say.” 

“ He  is  very  handsome,”  I subjoin,  wickedly,  for  my  spirits 
rise  now  that  I am  out  of  the  wood,  “ and  very  fascinating, 
don’t  you  see  ? ” 

“ I confess  I don’t.” 

He  stretches  out  his  arm  wearily.  “ Not  so  strong  as  it  used 
to  was,”  he  says,  funnily,  “ but  strong  enough  to  make  a cur 
like  that  double  up  and  cry  for  mercy.  Nelly,  do  you  know 
he  squirmed  like  a cat,  and  tried  his  hand  at  scratching  ? 
Good  God  ! and  a thing  like  that  calls  itself  a man,  and 
women  see  through  rose-coloured  glasses,  and  plead  fascina- 
tion. Ugh ! ” 

He  is  folding  up  the  obnoxious  letter  when  some  phrase  in 
it  arrests  his  attention.  “ According  to  promise,”  he  articu- 
lates, slowly,  and  with  infinite  amusement,  “ Aunt  Measor’s 
very  words.  Well,  death  wrung  ’em  from  her,  poor  soul,  and 
I guess  we’ve  been  death  on  the  tenor,  anyhow.” 

“Oh,  Uncle — I remember — poor,  poor  Aunt  Measor.” 

But  Uncle  John  is  sleepy,  and  I steal  away  on  tiptoe, 
humming  softly  to  myself — 

Backward,  oh  ! backward,  fair  Time,  in  thy  flight.” 

“ According  to  promise,”  I see  the  sentence  quite  plainly, 
with  my  aroused  mental  vision,  in  poor  ignorant  Aunt  Measor’s 
characteristic  handwriting,  and  the  whole  scene  comes  before 
me  thus — • 

* * * * 

“ Nelly  ” is  called  outside  the  nursery  door.  “ Mother  tells 
me  you  are  none  the  worse  for  your  ducking.  Let’s  make  it 
up  and  be  friends.  I am  going  to  Aunt  Measor’s,  and 
Bumpus  is  roughed,  so  that  you  can  come  with  me.”  Uncle 
John  pokes  his  cheery  face  in  round  the  door,  and  I forget  all 
my  anger  to  smile  a joyful  assent  to  his  proposition.  And 
presently  we  start  on  our  two-mile  tramp  across  the  frozen 
common.  It  is  so  comfortable  when  Uncle  John  walks  beside 
Bumpus,  because  he  seems  to  know  quite  well  he  has  to 
behave  himself  properly.  Sometimes  he  is  very  tiresome  and 
gives  himself  airs  with  Frank,  and  will  stop  and  eat  thistles 
just  whenever  he  chooses. 

“ Good  heavens  ! This  is  too  much  of  a good  thing.”  I 
tug  at  the  bridle  r^ins  and  look  over  my  shoulder.  “ What’s 
too  much  of  a good  thing?”  I ask,  but  Uncle  John  is  in  con- 
vulsions of  mirth,  and  can’t  answer  for  the  life  of  him.  He 
only  points  to  an  advancing  figure  in  the  shape  of  an  Alderney 
cow,  with  head  down  and  tail  erect,  that  is  now  close  to  us, 
and  snuffling  with  satisfaction.  It  is  Daisy,  who  is  always  so 
unhappy  when  Bumpus  goes  out  and  she  is  left  alone  in  the 
paddock.  “ Well,  she  can  come,”  I say,  “ she’ll  be  all  right. 
If  the  gate  was  left  open  she  would  have  been  a silly  not  to 
come  after  us.  She  always  does.” 

“ Has  this  cavalcade  been  formed  before  ? ” the  tears  run- 
ning down  his  face, 

Daisy  walks  demurely  along — her  end  achieved.  “ Course. 
Frank  don’t  mind  and  I don’t  mind.”  He  pishes  and  pshaws  ! 
a great  deal,  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  walk  on, 
and  all  in  good  time  we  reach  Aunt  Measor’s  cottage,  with 


the  bright  green  palings,  to  which  is  tied  Dr.  Pemberton’s 
pretty  mare  “ Lucy.” 

Sounds  of  weeping  issue  from  the  wide  open  door,  for  there 
is  trouble  here  now.  Aunt  Measor’s  old  mother  is  ill,  and 
every  day  some  of  us  go  to  take  her  good  things  to  eat  and 
wine  and  broth  to  drink.  But  now  Dr.  Pemberton  says  we 
shall  not  need  to  come  any  more,  for  that  she  will  not  live 
through  the  night. 

Uncle  John  says  “ Humph — poor  old  girl,"  and  pulls  his 
beard  ever  so.  Bumpus  edges  up  by  Lucy  and  tries  to  kick 
her.  Daisy  has  her  head  over  the  palings  snuffling  about 
for  something  to  eat.  Dr.  Pemberton  holds  Aunt  Measor’s 
hand  hard  and  tells  her  “ it  is  in  the  course  of  nature  her 
mother  should  die — that  we  must  all  die  some  day.” 

“ We  mustn’t  talk  of  it  afore  the  little  lady,  sir  —bless  her, 
how  frightened  she  is,  for  sure — and  after  all,  pore  mother  is 
nigh  pon  her  centerry.  She’d  a bin  a hundred  come  next 
Candlemas.  Lord,  now,  and  here’s  Daisy,”  and  Aunt  Measok 
falls  weeping  on  the  pretty  little  cow’s  neck. 

“ Has  old  Mrs.  Measor  had  a call  ? ” I whisper.  “ Won’t 
she  tell  any  more  fortunes  ? ” 

Dr.  Pemberton  smiles  and  strokes  my  curls  before  he 
undoes  Lucy’s  rein  and  brings  her  round  to  the  gate. 

“ Now,  Aunt  Measor,”  he  says  kindly  to  the  stout  washer- 
woman, “ cheer  up  all  you  can  and  we’ll  see  you  through  the 
trouble.  I’m  asking  you  a favour,  too,  on  my  own  account.” 

“ Eh ! for  sure,  sir,  and  bless  you  kindly,”  says  Aunt 
Measor,  brightening  up  wonderfully. 

“ I want  you  to  send  word  in  the  morning  if  she  has 
passed  away — to  save  me  and  Lucy  here  a useless  journey, 
you  see.” 

“ For  sure,  Doctor,  I’ll  promise  faithful,”  and  the  poor  soul 
breaks  down  into  tears  again.  She  tries  to  hide  them  this 
time  in  Lucy’s  glossy  mane.  “An’  the  club  money’ll  be  all 
right  for  the  buryin’,  sir,  and  for  the  mournin',”  she  looks  up 
to  say. 

“ Mrs.  Emberlin  will  see  to  all  that,  Aunt,  and  don’t  spend 
it  all  on  crape  and  fal-lals,  or,  pon  my  word,  I shall  have  a big 
quarrel  with  you — you  shan’t  wash  another  shirt  of  mine ” 

“ Lord,  sir,  you  must  alius  hev  your  joke — s’if  I havent 

washed  every  blessed  shirt  since  you  set  up  in and  never 

nobody  looks  better  about  the  bussum  than  you  do,  though  I 
ses  it  as  shouldn’t.” 

The  good  doctor’s  merry  eyes  twinkled  as  he  rode  away, 
and  the  next  morning  quite  early  he  came  in  to  see  my 
mother,  with  whom  I am  doing  lessons.  I always  have  to  do 
lessons  in  holiday  time,  but  mother  always  takes  the  book  to 
hear  my  tables.  I wonder  why.  It  is  so  funny. 

“ Yes,”  he  says,  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,  “ it  is  all  over, 
and  Aunt  Measor  will  be  buying  crape  by  the  cartload  if 
you  don’t  put  a spoke  in  the  wheel,  Mrs.  Emberlin.  I 
thought  I’d  drop  in,  that  you  might  take  .time  by  the  fore- 
lock. By-the-bye,  Herries,”  as  Uncle  John  comes  in,  “this 
was  the  notice  I received  at  daybreak.  I never  forget  your 
collection,  you  see.” 

The  blurred  note  is  handed  round,  and  they  all  smile  ; but 
my  mother  says,  “ Poor  soul ! at  last  she  is  at  rest.” 

As  they  go  out  Uncle  John  tosses  the  note  to  me.  “ Don’t 
lose  it,  Nelly.” 

“You  bet ; ” and  I pick  it  out  carefully,  instead  of  learning 
“ Three  Times.” 

To  our  dear  doctor  as  said  how  'twould  be  ony  yesterday  as  was. 

Dear  and  Honoured  Sir, 

This  is  to  let  you  know  to  once  as  my  dear  mother  departed  this  life, 
according  to  promise,  at  half-pas  six  o’clok  before  the  day  was  broke. 
The  last  rights  is  done  decent  and  may  God  rest  her  sole. 

Yours  faithful, 

Martha  Green  Measor. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).— 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1780. 
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towers  10  Gorrespotonis 


— — ♦ 

Campagna  (Glasgow)  asks  if  I can  inform  him  in  what 
number  of  All  the  Year  Round  there  appeared  an  account 
of  an  extraordinary  instance  of  determined  imposition  on  the 
part  of  a sapeur  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  feigned  loss  of 
speech  and  said  he  was  discharged  as  incurable  ; but  as  soon 
as  he  passed  out  of  the  gate  of  Brompton  Barracks,  “ by 
Rochester,”  his  speech  returned.  Charles  Dickens,  adds  my 
correspondent,  was  a frequent  visitor  at  Brompton — I have 
walked  with  him  from  Gad’s  Hill  to  Chatham,  Rochester, 
Strood,  and  Brompton,  and  back  again  to  Gad’s  Hill  before 
lunch — and  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  made  inquiry  into  the 
case,  of  which  he  gave  an  accurate  account  in  All  the  Year 
Round.  My  correspondent  thinks  about  1867.  I was  abroad 
at  that  time.  The  best  thing  that  my  correspondent  can  do  is 
to  write  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  present  proprietor  and 
conductor  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

Ajax  (Lancaster)  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is  a good 
English  translation  of  Petrarch’s  “ Rime,”  and  whether  an 
ordinary  Italian  Lexicon,  such  as  Graglia’s,  would  afford 
sufficient  help  in  translating  Petrarch.  I have  never  met  with 
any  English  translation  of  the  great  Italian  poet,  although  there 
may  be  plenty  of  such  translations  in  existence.  A refer- 
ence to  the  general  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
library  would  no  doubt  give  the  desired  information.  The 
illustrious  Italian  patriot  and  scholar,  Ugo  Foscolo,  who  was 
a refugee  in  our  midst  from  1816  till  his  death  in  1827,  was 
a frequent  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  and  published  in  English  his  essays  on  Petrarch 
and  Dante,  which  are  counted  among  his  best  compositions. 
As  for  English  and  Italian  dictionaries,  the  cheap  and  stereo- 
typed ones,  they  are  generally  naught,  and  full  of  obsolete 
expressions.  The  very  best  English  and  Italian  Lexicon  is 
that  of  Millhouse,  in  two  vols.,  published  at  Milan,  but  Mr. 
David  Nutt  of  the  Strand  would  doubtless  be  able  to  obtain 
a copy  for  you. 

Miss  Agnes  Ryan  has  asked  for  detailed  information  as  to 
a trip  to  Naples  ; which  is  the  best  time  to  go  ? Of  the  next 
five  months  I should  think  February  would  be  preferable  for 
such  a journey.  The  cost  of  a return  ticket,  first  class, 
to  Naples  and  back  by  the  Orient  line  is  £25  4s.  The  cost 
of  a first  class  overland  ticket  to  Naples  is  ^11  5s.  3d.,  or 
£7  17s.  6d.  second.  Each  member  of  the  party  should  allow 
from  25s.  to  30s.  for  expenses  on  shore  per  day.  But  all 
particulars  can  be  had  by  applying  to  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
Anderson,  Orient  Company,  5,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

S.  D.  (Llandudno)  writes  : “ Tell  your  correspondent  from 
York  Villas,  Brighton,  to  write  to  Mr.  Matthew  Hindrie, 
Secretary,  Training  Ship  Indefatigable,  Liverpool,  for  informa- 
tion. Boys  are  taken  for  a small  fee,  or  free  if  the  children 
of  seamen,  and  I can  testily  as  to  the  excellence  ot  the  train- 
ing and  discipline.” 

C.  R.  (Clapham  Road,  S.W.)  has  been  asked  by  a friend  in 
Italy  to  tell  her  what  English  author  has  adopted  as  his  motto 
or  device,  “ Work  not  to  merit  the  admiration  of  the  crowd.” 
The  lady  in  Italy,  however,  has  written  in  French,  and  as 
“ C.  M.”  has  made  a free  translation  of  the  apothegm,  the  words 
may  have  undergone  slight  alteration,  while  retaining  the 
original  sense.  The  lady  in  Italy  has  an  idea  that  the  saying 
is  in  Carlyle.  Can  any  of  my  readers  resolve  her  doubts  ? I 
am  unable  to  do  so,  but  some  day  I hope  we  shall  have  an 
English  concordance  to  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Ruskin,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton. 

Bulver  (Canonbury)  asks  me  'to  give  her  my  opinion  upon 
Lytton’s  “ My  Novel.”  Well,  I am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
the  best  work  the  distinguished  novelist  ever  wrote,  and 
criticism  can  go  no  further  than  that.  You  ask  me  to  enlarge 
as  fully  as  I can  on  this  book.  Space  forbids. 

Student  (Croydon)  is  studying  Spanish,  and  wants  to 
know  if  I can  tell  him  of  any  Spanish  petiodicals  or  news- 


papers which  can  be  obtained  in  London.  I think  you  can 
get  newspapers  in  any  language  from  Madame  Barjant, 
foreign  newsagent,  in  Wardour  Street,  London. 

Pert  Pube  (Alsager)  asks  me  if,  in  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
fession of  analytical  chemist  is  a remunerative  one  ? Yes  ; 
and  a most  interesting  occupation  to  boot. 

M.  L.  wishes  me  to  tell  her  whether  Dore’s  Pictures  have 
left  London  for  good.  They  have  been  bought  by  an 
American  who  will  take  them  through  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  thought  probable  that  they  will 
return  to  England,  but  there  is  no  knowing.  John  Martin’s 
huge  oil  paintings  of  sacred  subjects  went  round  the  world 
and  turned  up  a few  years  since  at  an  exhibition  room  in  the 
Western  Road,  Brighton. 

W.  H.  (Oldbury,  Birmingham)  has  been  reading  a book  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Asmodeus  (not  our  good  friend  of 
Fleet  Street  sporting  fame),  and  he  wants  me  to  tell  him  who 
he  was?  Asmodeus  was  an  evil  spirit  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  introduced  by  Le  Sage  in 
his  romance  “ Le  Diable  Boiteux,”“The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.” 
A ballet  with  the  last  named  title  was  produced  some  fifty 
years  ago  at  a London  Theatre — the  Adelphi  I think — the 
part  of  the  lame  fiend  being  sustained  by  a mimetic  actor  of 
marvellous  ability  called  George  Wieland.  He  afterwards 
went  into  business  as  a tavern  keeper  in  Oxford  Market,  and 
I painted  his  sign  for  him,  about  1846  I imagine.  Wieland 
was  a Forester,  and  the  sign  had  something  to  do  with  that 
ancient  order. 

Red  Nose  (Oldham)  complains  that  on  going  out  into  the 
cold  air  his  nose  assumes  a red  appearance,  much  to  his  dis- 
comfort, and  causes  him  great  annoyance  during  the  winter 
months.  My  correspondent  adds  that  nobody  but  the  sufferer 
has  any  idea  of  what  has  to  be  contended  with,  and  that  a red 
nose  makes  him  feel  utterly  miserable.  I should  advise  you 
to  write  to  Mr.  Lees  Ray,  WaveVtree,  Liverpool,  who  is  a 
specialist  in  the  treatment  of  nose  diseases.  He  will  send 
you  a pamphlet  touching  on  malformation  of  the  nasal  organ, 
or  the  discolouration  of  the  same,  and  will  advise  you  as  to  the 
best  methods  you  can  adopt  for  lessening  your  affliction. 
Perhaps  he  may  discover  that  the  inflammation  you  complain 
of  is  merely  due  to  a disorganization  or  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  stomach,  in  which  case  he  will  advise  you  what  physician 
to  consult. 

Olga  (Bath)  wishes  me  to  tell  her  something  about  com- 
monplace books.  She  will  find  my  views  on  this  subject  in 
Sala’s  Journal  of  June  18th. 

S.  M.  (Hull)  wishes  for  directions  for  the  cooking  of  stuffed 
olives,  and  also  some  hints  as  to  the  preparation  of  truffles. 
The  most  palatable  olives  are  those  grown  in  the  groves  in 
the  Lucca  district  in  Italy.  They  are  perfectly  sweet  and 
free  from  any  strong  flavour.  You  must  first  peel  your  olive 
carefully  from  the  stone,  and  fill  in  the  skin  with  pounded 
anchovy  and  a little  minutely  chopped  truffles,  to  which  may  be 
added  a tiny  modicum  of  oil.  I like  them  best  as  hors  d' oeuvres 
at  the  beginning  of  dinner  ; but  they  can  be  served  with  the 
cheese  with  a glass  of  very  sound  port.  “ A gentleman,”  Beau 
Brummel  used  to  say,  “always  ports  with  his  cheese;”  whereas 
in  Spain  they  say  “ a green  olive  and  a bumper  of  Vino  de 
Pasto  is  a "bull-fighter’s  breakfast.”  Olives  stuffed  with 
forcemeat  can  also  be  served  hot  with  a salmi ; but  to  my 
mind  the  fruit  itself  loses  its  flavour  in  cooking.  With  regard 
to  truffles,  they  may  be  dressed  by  being  soaked  in  luke  warm 
water  for  two  hours  and  then  cleansed  with  a rather  hard 
scrubbing-brush.  When  quite  clean  let  them  simmer  in 
white  stock  in  a stew-pan  which  has  been  well  lined  with 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables  in  season, 
parsley,  thyme,  bayleaf,  clove,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Then 
put  in  half  a pint  of  dry  champagne  and  simmer  another  half 
hour.  Serve  them  on  a napkin,  with  champagne  sauce. 
This  is  the  smartest  way  of  dressing  truffles. 

• Dejeuner  a la  Fourchette — whose  “ London,  S.W.,”  is 
almost  as  vague  as  that  of  a Bohemian  friend  who  once 
borrowed  a little  cash  from  me  to  start  him  on  an  expedition 
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to  break  a bank  at  some  German  watering-place,  and  in- 
formed me  that  his  address  would  always  be  Poste  Restante 
— inquires  whether  I know  any  respectable  restaurant  in  the 
City,  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Mansion  House, 
where  a business  man  could  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a light 
and  appetising  repast,  such  as  can  be  obtained  at  mid-day 
in  any  cafe  in  Paris  or  Brussels.  “ Dejeuner  a la  Four- 
chette”  finds  that  a cut  off  the  joint,  however  excellently 
cooked,  is  of  too  heavy  a character  to  enable  him  as  a 
business  man  to  work  comfortably  afterwards.  I very  rarely 
go  into  the  City  in  the  day  time,  but  I remember  about  two 
years  ago  being  treated  to  a most  elegant  little  luncheon  by 
three  ladies,  all  business  ladies,  and  two  of  them  were 
sisters-in-law  of  mine,  at  a restaurant  called,  I think,  “ The 
Palmerston,”  which  was  certainly  within  a few  minutes  walk 
of  the  Mansion  House.  The  cooking  was  French  and  the 
wines  exquisite. 

A.  (Junior  United  Service  Club)  courteously  corrects  an  error 
into  which  I fell  in  replying  to  “ J.  H.”  (Bath)  when  I alluded 
to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Pole’s  only  daughter.  He  had,  it 
appears,  another  daughter  Henrietta,  who  married  a county 
gentleman  in  Bedfordshire.  “ A ” also  seeks  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Ancient  Lights.  This  law  term,  I 
apprehend,  means  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  day  light  and 
air  for  ventilation  for  a period  of  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
thus  constituting  a right  which  cannot  afterwards  be  disturbed. 

S.  W.  (North  Brixton)  tells  me  he  has  a little  book  of 
mine  written  in  1873 — “The  Story  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,”  and  obligingly  offers  to  forward  it  to  me  if  I do  not 
happen  to  possesss  a copy.  I have  not  got  one — I have  very 
few  copies  indeed  of  my  own  productions— and  I gratefully 
accept  “ S.  W.’s  ” kind  offer. 

F.  L.  R.  (Seymour  Street,  Camden  Town)  asks  a question 
which  I must  rely  on  some  of  my  readers  to  answer.  In 
which  reading-rooms  (besides  the  British  Museum’s)  are 
there  North  American,  South  American,  Cape  Colony,  and 
Australian  newspapers  ? 

Inquirer — Where  do  you  live  ? — will  find  a memoir  of 
the  lady  mentioned  by  him  in  the  volume  of  the  “ Lady’s 
Museum”  for  1827.  The  work  in  question  should  be  at  the 
British  Museum.  Only,  in  reading  the  memoir,  let 
“ Inquirer  ” bear  in  mind  that  the  nationality  of  the  lady’s 
father  was  Polish,  and  not  Prussian  as  the  memoir  writer 
erroneously  stated  it  to  be. 

M.  E.  M.  (Upper  Norwood)  tells  me  that  she  has  a cookery 
book  older  than  my  Mrs.  Glasse’s.  It  is  by  a Mrs.  Mason, 
and  is  dated  1786.  Alas!  “ M.  E.  M,”  my  edition  of  Mrs. 
Glasse  is  the  first  and  rare  one  of  1747. 

Derwentwater  (Derby)  is  anxious  to  obtain  a full  account 
of  the  admirable  Crichton.  The  only  full  account  I know  is 
the  “ Life  of  James  Crichton  of  Cluny,”  commonly  called 
“ the  admirable  Crichton,”  with  an  appendix  of  original 
papers,  one  vol.  octavo,  Edinburgh  1819.  Unfortunately, 
I have  not  the  book  in  question  or  I would  gladly  lend  it  to 
“Derwentwater,”  to  show  my  sense  of  a personal  favour  which 
he  has  done  me. 

Traveller  (Hereford)  would  be  obliged  if  she  could  be 
informed  where  she  can  procure  a list  of  the  London  Hotels 
in  the  West,  or  South,  or  North-West,  which  have  lifts.  I am 
glad  to  be  able  to  answer  this  query  by  advising  “Traveller  ” 
to  subscribe  to  a new  periodical  called  The  Hotel , a monthly 
journal  of  hotel  news  and  information.  It  is  published  at  21, 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  price  sixpence.  The  yearly 
subscription  is  seven  and  sixpence.  It  is  the  most  interest- 
ing journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  hotels,  clubs,  and 
restaurants  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  travellers  who  take  in 
this  paper  need  never  hesitate  as  to  what  hotels  to  go  to  since 
the  fullest  description  of  nearly  all  important  houses  is  given, 
and,  moreover,  the  salons  and  dining  rooms  ot  some  are 
copiously  illustrated.  The  Hotel  is  cheap,  and  I wish  the 
journal  the  success  which  it  deseves. 


A POPULAR  NOVELIST. 


“The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne”  (just  published  in  book 
form  by  Chatto  and  Windus)  having  been  determined 
in  a manner  that  must  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  thou- 
sands who  followed  the  mystifying  but  intensely  interesting 
story  week  by  week  in  this  Journal,  it  may  serve  as  a suitable 
addendum  if  we  add  a few  salient  details  respecting  its  clever 
author,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Goodman. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1887  that  Mr.  Goodman  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  to  novel- writing  ; but  for  thirty  years  prior 
to  that  date  he  had  been  intimately  and  actively  associated 
with  journalism,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  At 
the  present  time,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years,  Mr.  Goodman 
has  filled  an  onerous  and  responsible  post  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph i 

Mr.  Goodman’s  father  was  a City  merchant,  and  when  school 
days  were  at  an  end,  the  son  was  put  to  business,  but  not  in 
a newspaper  office.  Young  Goodman,  however,  loved  to 
“ scribble,”  and  in  course  of  time  he  drifted,  so  to  speak,  into 
journalism,  his  first  attempts,  which  met  with  acceptance, 
being  the  reviewing  of  some  books  for  a friend. 

After  a brief  association  with  journalism  in  London,  Mr. 
Goodman  wended  his  way  to  Edinburgh  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Courant,  remaining  for  four  years.  He  then  returned  to 
London,  but  subsequently  migrated  again  to  the  provinces, 
and  the  next  eight  years  found  him  associated  with  the 
'Manchester  Courier  and  the  Yorkshire  Post.  He  next  edited  a 
short-lived  London  daily  called  the  Circle,  and  it  was  while 
on  the  Press  barge  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race 
that  he  renewed  acquaintance  with  his  old  schoolfellow,  now 
Sir  Edward  Lawson,  which  led  to  his  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph — a connection  which  has  remained  unbroken 
for  just  upon  a score  of  years. 

Although  unknown  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
daily  read  the  “ largest  circulation,”  yet,  as  a novelist,  the 
author  of  “The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne”  has  troops  of 
friends  and  admirers.  Mr.  Goodman  made  what  some  would 
consider  a late  start  as  a writer  of  fiction ; but  having  once 
launched  forth  he  quickly  caught  the  public  fancy,  and  the 
probability  is  that  he  enjoys  at  the  present  time  an  unique 
position  as  a writer  whose  stories  possess  that  intrinsic  merit 
of  puzzling  the  reader  by  the  introduction  of  a number  of 
remarkable  situations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  completely 
mystifies  them  regarding  the  actual  denouement.  This  has 
been  especially  noticeable  in  the  novel  concluded  in  the  last 
number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  and  the  same  attractive  feature 
is  also  conspicuous  in  the  other  stories  which  this  srentleman 
has  written. 

Mr.  Goodman’s  first  story  was  “ Too  Curious,”  published 
by  Bentley,  and  reproduced  by  Tauchnitz  and  the  Lippincott 
Company.  Bentley  also  published  his  second  novel,  “ Paid 
in  his  Own  Coin.”  This  was  followed  by  “ His  Other  Self’’ 
(Ward  and  Downey),  and  the  success  of  his  “ Hobson’s  Hoard,” 
in  Answers,  encouraged  him  to  produce  another  “puzzle 
story  ” called  “ The  Only  Witness,”  which  had  a very  large 
sale.  It  is  understood  that  he  intends  to  break  new  ground 
in  his  next  novel,  which  will  be  one  of  character  and  senti- 
ment, without  either  mystery  or  sensation. 

Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  a personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Goodman  are  able  to  testify  to  his  amiability  and 
geniality.  To  know  him  is  to  entertain  for  him  a feeling  of 
the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
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POTATOES. 

Madame  de  Stael  said  that  she  did  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
but  that  she  was  afraid  of  them.  Not  much  more  paradoxi- 
cal is  it,  I hope,  for  me  to  say  that,  although  I do  not  believe 
in  potatoes,  I recognise  their  great  value  in  the  alimentation 
of  humanity.  The  potato  has,  I suppose,  some  nourishing 
qualities.  Cobbett  denied  that  fact  altogether,  and  called 
the  potato,  hog’s  food.  Still,  it  is  sufficiently  filling  as  an 
article  of  human  diet.  Its  taste,  although  insipid,  is  not  dis- 
agreeable ; and  it  is  wholesome  when  it  is  eaten  ripe. 

New  potatoes  should  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  since  they 
contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  solanine — a vegetable 
alkaloid  very  bitter  and  acrid,  and  highly  poisonous.  I have 
heard,  too,  that  what  is  called  Elbe  sherry  is  distilled  from 
potatoes.  So  the  tuber,  which  I so  heartily  detest,  has  its 
potable  as  well  as  its  edible  properties.  I candidly  admit 
that  my  dislike  for  this  particular  vegetable  has  become, 
in  my  mind,  somewhat  of  a craze.  I happened  to 
belong  to  a very  delightful  little  club  in  London  where  you 
have  the  advantage,  if  you  choose  to  avail  yourself  of  it,  of 
seeing  your  dinner  cooked.  This  club  has  among  its 
members  a goodly  number  of  accomplished  gourmets,  and  I 
fear  I have  been  designedly  teased  into  a state  of  exaspera- 
tion by  references  among  my  friends  to  a boiled  potato.  It 
is  to  me  as  the  red  rag  is  to  a bull. 

The  plain  boiled  potato  has  been  the  bane  of  English 
cookery.  On  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  tomato, 
there  has  not  been  added  one  important  ingredient  in  the 
English  cuisine  for  two  hundred  years,  and  I am  prepared  to 
maintain  that  cookery  in  England  was  in  a more  advanced 
stage  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — herself  an  excellent  cook 
— than  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  potato,  again,  as  an  article  of  food  in  England,  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a modern  innovation.  We  have 
heard  all  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  potato  plantations  in 
Ireland,  but  I prefer  to  read  how  Raleigh,  having  planted 
potatoes  in  his  garden  at  Youghal,  was  the  cause  of 
bitter  disappointment  to  his  gardener,  who,  on  tasting  the 
apples  of  the  fine  American  fruit,  found  them  very  nasty. 
He  subsequently  found  tubers  were  edible,  and  he  was 
desired  by  his  master  to  “ throw  away  the  useless  weeds.” 
Would  that  he  had  thrown  them  away  for  good  and  all  ! 

Moreover,  at  the  period  when  Shakespeare  spoke  of  “the 
sky  raining  potatoes,”  they  were  never  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  butcher’s  meat,  or  poultry,  or  any  other  favourite 
dish.  Gerard,  the  Elizabethan  herbalist,  who  had  himself 
procured  the  plant  from  Virginia,  especially  recommends  it 
as  the  basis  for  delicate  conserves  and  restorative  sweetmeats, 
with  the  assurance  that  its  flatulent  effects  may  be  infallibly 
corrected  by  having  the  roots  sopped  in  wine ; adding  that 
to  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating  they  should  be  boiled 
with  prunes.  Would  you  like  to  eat  potatoes  and  prunes  ? 
I fancy  that  the  majority  of  my  readers  would  as  soon  elect 
to  eat  “papa  ” and  “ prism.” 

Wishing,  however,  to  be  altogether  impartial,  and  trans- 
posing the  old  proverbial  axiom,  I fully  recognise  the  fact 
that  what  may  be  one  man’s  poison  may  be  another  one’s 
meat.  Thus,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  like  potatoes,  I 
have  appended  to  these  few  remarks  a few  recipes  which  I 
think  will  be  serviceable.  Let  me  add  another  mode  of 
dressing  potatoes  as  they  have,  for  a hundred  years  past, 
been  served  at  Lyons,  in  France.  Cut  your  potatoes  in 
slices  of  the  circumference  of  a ha’penny,  but  twice  as  thick 
as  that  coin.  Put  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a saute-pan 
with  thirty  button  onions  put  in  rings.  Place  on  the  fire,  and 


when  the  onions  take  a golden  colour,  put  in  your  potatoes,  • 
season  with  chopped  parsley,  salt,  lemon  juice,  and  a good 
pinch  of  black  pepper.  Stir  while  they  fry  ; when  they  become 
a deep  yellow,  serve. 


RECIPES. 

Potato  Rissoles. — Boil  the  potatoes  floury ; mash  them,  seasoning 
with  salt  and  a little  cayenne ; mince  parsley  very  finely  and  work  up  with 
the  potatoes,  adding  eschalot  also  chopped  fine ; bind  with  yolk  of  egg ; 
roll  into  balls  and  fry  with  fresh  butter  over  a clear  fire.  Meat  shred 
finely,  bacon,  or  ham  may  be  added. 

Potato  Souffle. — Take  any  number  of  large  potatoes,  the  less  eyes 
and  the  firmer  the  skin  the  better.  Clean  them  thoroughly  and  then  bake 
them ; after  which  cut  a round  piece,  not  quite  so  large  as  a half- 
crown,  out  of  each  potato,  and  remove  as  much  of  the  inside  as  can  be 
obtained  without  damage  to  the  skin.  Mash  the  potatoes  with  cream, 
adding  a little  butter,  sprinkle  over  a little  salt,  and  put  to  it  half  a pint  of 
milk ; give  it  all  a boil ; take  the  white  of  three  eggs,  whip  them  until  they 
froth,  add  them  to  the  potatoes  while  they  boil,  and  then  make  the 
potatoes  into  a paste  ; return  them  through  the  orifice  in  the  skin  of  the 
potato  until  each  skin  is  full ; bake  them,  and  serve. 

Potatoes  a la  Maitre  d’Hotel. — Boil  the  potatoes  ; before  they  are 
quite  done  take  them  up,  place  them  aside,  and  let  them  get  cold ; cut 
them  in  slices  of  a moderate  thickness  ; place  in  a stew  pan  a lump  of 
fresh  butter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  let  the  butter  boil,  and  add  a 
teacupful  of  broth  ; let  it  boil  and  add  the  potatoes,  which  you  have 
covered  with  parsley,  chopped  fine,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  ; 
stew  them  five  minutes,  remove  them  from  the  fire  ; beat  up  the  yolk  of 
one  egg  with  a tablespoonful  of  water  and  a little  lemon-juice.  The  sauce 
will  set,  then  dish  up  the  potatoes  and  serve. 

Potato  Omelette. — This  may  be  made  with  a mashed  potato  and  four 
eggs,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a little  nutmeg.  It  should 
be  thick,  and,  being  rather  substantial,  a squeeze  of  lemon  will  improve  it. 
Fry  a light  brown. 

Potato  Fritters.— Wash  and  pare  some  potatoes  ; cut  them  into  thin 
slices,  which  soak  for  half-an-hour  in  a little  brandy,  with  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  ; then  drain,  dip  them  in  good  batter  and  fry  them  of  a nice  colour ; 
drain  them  again,  place  the  fritters  in  a dish,  sprinkle  sugar  over,  and 
serve  them  hot. 

Potato  Cheesecakes.— Pare  and  boil  thoroughly  half  a pound  of  the 
best  kind  of  potatoes;  when  quite  done,  rub  them  through  a sieve,  and 
mix  with  them  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  a sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  make 
into  a paste,  a few  currants,  a little  spice,  and  grated  bread.  Lay  this  on 
puff-paste,  like  other  cheesecakes,  and  bake. 

Potato  Cake. — Pare  half  a pound  of  steamed  or  well-boiled  dry  potatoes 
and  pound  them  in  a mortar,  add  butter  and  milk  in  which  sugar  has  been 
dissolved  ; when  the  potatoes  are  well-beaten  and  mixed,  set  the  paste  on 
the  fire  and  boil  it ; then  stir  it  into  a basin  to  cool ; then  put  to  it  the  yolks 
of  einht  eggs,  a sufficient  quantity  of  sugar,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to 
a snow,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water.  Take  a mould,  butter 
the  inside  well,  and  sprinkle  the  sides  over  with  bread  crumbs,  and  pour 
in  the  above  preparation ; bake  it  till  nicely  coloured,  when  it  may  be 
turned  on  a dish.  Serve  with  some  sauce. 

Potato  Salad.— Small  potatoes,  which  are  wasteful  to  peel  and  cook 
with  larger  ones,  should  be  sorted  out  for  salads.  Boil  them  in  their 
skins  and,  while  warm,  peel  and  slice  them  thin.  Mince  chives,  parsley, 
or  onions  very  fine,  and  strew  it  over  the  potatoes  in  the  salad-bowl. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  pour  over  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  oil, 
and  moisten  the  whole  with  vinegar  and  water  mixed,  that  it  may  not 
be  too  sour.  Chives  or  onions  may,  of  course,  be  omitted.  Several 
things  are  mixed  with  potato  salad,  both  for  flavour  and  appearance; 
such  as  pickled  beetroot  sliced,  a fresh  cucumber  sliced  as  usual,  a 
Dutch  herring  cut  up  small,  or  a few  sardines  mmced.  Only  one  of 
these  things,  be  it  understood,  should  be  mixed  with  the  potatoes  before 
the  oil  and  vinegar. 

Potato  Pudding. — Take  a quart  of  potatoes,  boil  them  soft,  peel  them, 
mash  and  rub  them  through  a sieve  to  have  them  fine  and  smooth.  Take 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  melted,  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  beat 
them  well  together  till  they  are  very  smooth,  beat  six  eggs,  whites  and 
all  boil  it  half  an  hour,  melt  butter  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  and 
sweeten  with  sugar  and  pour  over  it.  You  may  bake  it  in  a dish,  with 
puff-paste  all  round  the  dish  and  at  the  bottom. 

Another  Potato  Pudding. — Boil  tw®  pounds  of  potatoes,  beat  them 
in  a mortar  fine,  beat  in  half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  boil  half  an 
hour,  pour  melted  butter  over  it  with  a glass  of  white  wine  or  the 
the  juice  of  orange,  throw  sugar  all  over  the  pudding  and  dish. 


The  Musical  Exhibition  and  Loan  Collections  were  re-opened  at  the 
Royal  \quarium,  Westminster  on  Saturday.  The  Aquarium  is  now,  there- 
fore, running  two  Exhibitions.  Truly,  at  no  place  in  the  world  can  so  many 
sights  be  seen.  In  addition  to  the  usual  attractions  there  are  some  startling 
sensations  Rivalli,  Akros,  Lauclo  and  Dunbar,  Zulima,  and  a host  oi 
artistes  at  2.30  ail'd  7 30;  Concert,  5.50  ; and  all  for  One  Shilling. 
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BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER  ILLUSTRATION. 


Thsre  appears  to-be  some  slight  confusion  of  ideas  (and  no 
wonder),  writes  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  in  the  questions  and 
“ answers  to  correspondents,”  about  the  processes  and  drawing 
for  the  Press. 

If  my  next-door  neighbour  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
with  a pile  of  correspondence  before  him,  had  just  tapped  at 
the  wall,  and  said  “ Hullo  ! how  would  you  reply  to  this 
letter  from  Georgia  ? ” I should  have  said  “ Let  us  know 
what  machines  are  used  for  printing  the  Looking-  Glass  at 
Savannah,  and  we  will  advise  you  what  processes  to  use ; ’* 
and  further,  “ watch  closely  the  names  of  the  firms  of  process 
engravers  in  the  corners  of  illustrations  in  the  London  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  the  Post  Office  Directory  will  tell 
you  the  rest.” 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  illustrations  in  such  papers 
as  the  Daily  Graphic,  Pick-Me-Up,  Strand  Magazine,  Illustrated 
Bits,  &c.,  depend  for  their  excellence  (when  they  are  excellent) 
upon  the  drawing,  the  printing,  the  paper,  and  the  speed  at 
which  they  are  rolled  off  a cylinder  machine,  not  upon  any 
special  process ; all  use,  practically,  the  same  zinc  process  of 
photo-engraving,  the  cheapest  being  the  best  if  the  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  is  rightly  done.  The  rate  for  newspapers  does 
not  exceed  6d.  the  square  inch,  and  the  blocks  can  be  made 
in  six  hours,  or  less  on  an  emergency. 

The  above  refers  to  drawings  in  line  only,  which  are  the  most 
successful,  and  the  best  adapted  for  rapid  printing,  because 
they  can  be  etched  as  deeply  as  a wood  engraving.  Illustra- 
tions made  by  process  blocks  direct  from  wash  drawings  or 
photographs  from  nature  (which  may  be  distinguished  by  a 
mechanical  grain  on  the  block,  say  on  a portrait  in  the  Queen 
or  the  Gentlewoman,  or  over  a landscape  in  a modern  book 
of  travels)  are  now  used  largely  as  substitutes  for  wood- 
engraving ; but  these  blocks  require  good  paper  and  printing, 
and  the  cost  is  double  that  of  reproducing  line  work.  Some 
of  the  little  illustrations  in  the  Strand  Magazine  and  the  Idler 
might  be  quoted  as  some  of  the  best  up-to-date  examples  of 
wash  drawings  by  process,  where  large  numbers  have  to  be 
printed. 

But  I must  not  trespass  on  your  space.  The  gist  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  the  illustrations  are  drawn  in  the  right  way, 
i.e.,  if  good  artists  will  condescend  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  requirements,  the  results  will  be  satisfactory,  as  the 
processes  are  improving  every  day. 

So  rapid  is  the  advance  in  this  direction  that  I think  my 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  would  hardly  recommend 
his  own  little  book  called  “ Modern  Methods  of  Illustration,” 
published  in  1886  (rightly  quoted  by  your  correspondent 
“ H.  W.,”  Worcester)  as  very  helpful  at  the  present  time.  It 
abounds  with  useful  technical  information,  but  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  specially  helpful  to  artists,  and  is  certainly  not 
up  to  present  data. 

Let  me  add  that  any  artist  who  reads  Sala’s  Journal, 
and  will  send  his  card  to  me,  may  see,  at  123,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  any  Wednesday  between  10  and  4,  at  least  100 
different  styles  of  drawing  for  the  Press,  and  the  results 
when  reproduced  on  photo-zinc  blocks  for  the  type  press. 


The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  was  a veteran  of  foppishness, 
did  not  fail  to  adopt  the  modish  elegance  of  having  two 
watches.  One  day  as  he  was  dressing,  and  his  two  watches 
flaming  with  brilliant  stones  were  laid  on  his  table,  a court 
adulator  intreated  permission  to  admire  and  compare  them  in 
his  own  hands.  This  awkward  flatterer  dropped  one,  and  in 
attempting  to  recover  it,  let  fall  the  other ; both  the  brilliant 
and  fragile  trifles  were  on  the  ground.  Ashamed  at  his  mal- 
adroitness, he  offered  a thousand  apologies  to  the  duke,  who, 
without  being  at  all  disconcerted,  said,  “Don’t  despair,  I 
never  yet  saw  them  go  so  well  together 
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TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  ( Household)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


* 


For  Indigestion 


If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 
gestion, or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 
Guy’s  Tonic  will  heal  the  fraiity  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  follow  good  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it — good  reports 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 
value. 

When  will  you  begin  to  let  it  help  you  ? 


Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : “ I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic  * 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the  $ 
doctors’  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and  £ 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I £ 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion  5 
for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one  £ 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just  £ 
obtained  another.  I must  say  that  I feel  ? 
a wonderful  difference — the  depression  £ 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much  *• 
better  ; in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.’’  £ 

Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  2s.  9d.  per  £ 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price  by 
Guy’s  Tonic  Company,  4,  Lua’gate  Circus,  London,  E.C.  £ 
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GIVEN  AWAY! 

With  every  6d.  and  Is.  Bottle  of  Crystal 
Palace  (John  Bond’s)  Gold  Medal  Marking 
Ink  or  Pencil,  requiring  no  heating,  a 
Voucher,  entitling  purchaser  to  name  or 
monogram  Rubber  Stamp,  for  marking  linen 
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Legal  Notes  aqd  Queried 


NOTICES. 


Almost  as  soon  as  the  High  Court  gets  to  work,  on  the 
24th  of  this  month,  six  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Judges  will  be 
hurried  off  to  the  country  to  try  election  petitions..  It  passes 
the  comprehension  even  of  lawyers  why  these  petitions  cannot 
be  heard  by  one  Judge  alone.  There  would  be  an  immense 

saving  of  public  time. 

* * * 

The  worst  of  it  is  the  Queen’s  Bench  will  also  soon  lose 
the  services  of  another  Judge  for  a considerable  period. 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew  is  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Com- 
mission on  Evicted  Tenants,  and  it  is  qnite  impossible  to  say 

how  long  that  Commission  will  sit. 

* * * 

No  better  man  could,  however,  be  chosen  for  the  post. 
Sir  James  Mathew  is  an  Irishman  by  birth  ; he  knows  his 
country  well ; and  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  intricate 

questions  which  Irish  tenancy  involve. 

* * * 

I hear  there  is  a local  agitation  to  make  Plymouth  an  assize 
town.  The  worthy  Plymouth  folk  should  know,  there  is  not 
the  least  chance  of  the  number  of  assize  towns  being  increased 
until  the  resolutions  of  the  Judges  relative  to  the  circuit 
system  have  been  fully  considered.  * 

The  new  Chamber  of  Arbitration  in  the  City  will  be  opened 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  October  24th.  It  is  proposed  to 
manage  the  business  of  the  Chamber  by  a Joint  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  . It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  City  men  will  take  kindly  to  this  new  Court. 
* * * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

0 C j ( Club.  London)  has  a clerk  who  has  stolen  money...  The 

clerk's  relatives  voluntarily  refunded  the  sum  stolen,  and  " C.  C.  J.”  asks 
if  he  would  be  compounding  a felony  if  he  now  refrains  from  prosecuting. 
As  the  money  has  been  voluntarily  refunded,  and  as  no  agreement  not  to 
prosecute  was  entered  into,  no  question  of  compounding  a felony  arises. 
It  would  have  been  otherwise  if  “C.  C.  J.”  had  agreed  to  refrain  from 
prosecuting  upon  condition  of  recovering  his  money.  In  answer  to 
“ C.  C.  J.'s”  second  question,  the  clerk  could  still  be  convicted  of  theft, 
although  he  proved  that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  another  person. 

Perplexed. — When  an  engagement  is  broken  off,  there  is  no  obligation 
on  either  party  to  return  presents  given  during  the  courtship.  It  is  true 
that  in  a case  decided  in  1742  a Judge  said  such  presents  ought  to  be  re- 
turned, but  lawyers  are  now  agreed  that  this  was  a mere  expression  of 
opinion  and  it  does  not  represent  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day.  These  presents 
are  mere  gifts,  and  therefore  absolute,  whatever  the  motive  of  the  giver 
may  have  been.  Your  friend  is  an  infant,  so  she  cannot  be  sued  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  although  the  reasons  for  which  she  broke 
off  the  match  are  not  sufficient  in  law.  She  can  resist  any  attempt  to 
recover  the  presents.  . 

Inexperience  (Dewsbury,  Yorkshire)  asks  a question  of  interest  to  all 
householders.  He  took  a house,  and  before  he  signed  the  lease  the  land- 
lord gave  him  a written  promise  to  do  certain  repairs.  There  was  no 
reference  to  this  promise  in  the  lease.  The  landlord  refused  to  carry  out 
the  repairs,  so  “ Inexperience  ” did  them  himself,  and  he  now  asks  if  he 
may  deduct  their  cost  from  the  first  quarter's  rent  ? He  may  not  do  so  ; 
and  if  he  fails  to  pay  his  rent  in  full,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
the  landlord  can  distrain.  ‘'Inexperience’s"  only  remedy  is  to  sue  for 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  on  the  written  promise.  I am  not  told 
the  exact  terms  of  this  promise,  but  if  the  consideration  for  which  it  was 
given  does  not  appear  in  it,  or  in  some  document  connected  with  it,  he 
will  be  prevented  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  from  suing  on  it,  and  I fear  he 
will  be  at  a loss  for  a remedy. 

Olga. — I would  gladly  help  you  if  I could.  It  is  hard  to  know  that 
one’s  father  was  robbed  of  thousands  by  a defaulting  trustee.  I think  we 
may  assume  that  the  trustee  is  now  dead,  since  he  was  your  great-uncle,  and 
the  dates  you  mention  are  so  long  ago.  You  seem  very  vague  as  to  where 
he  fled  to,  so  you  might  easily  spend  another  fortune  in  trying  to  trace  him. 
I cannot  advise  colonial  researches,  they  would  be  endless ; but  you  migtff, 
perhaps,  get  a solicitor  to  make  some  enquiries  in  England.  The  trustee’s 
descendants  would  not  be  liable  to  make  good  his  default,  even  if  you  dis- 
covered them.  They  would  only  be  made  to  refund  any  of  the  trust 
property  which  was  proved  to  be  in  their  possession  at  present.  I fear  you 
know  too  little  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  have  any  hope  of  success. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed 
to  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Cheques,  Money 
Orders  and  Postal  Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  " The  Secretary, 
Sala’s  Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,"  and  crossed 
London  and  County  Bank." 
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from  correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances, 
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helps,  type-writers,  clerks,  and  the  like,  we  have,  as  a way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  started  a “ Wanted  " column.  In  this  our 
numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known  their  wants. 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


/r^r 


BISHOPS  AND  BONIFACES. 


There  was  an  English  Bishop  once,  by  the  name  of  Still, 
who  wrote  a very  jovial  ballad  in  praise  of  beer.  The  song 
is  called  “Jolly  Good  Ale  and  Old  ; ” and  the  burden  of  the 
episcopal  ditty  is  of  a nature  to  make  the  earnest  teeto- 
taller s hair  stand  on  end.  What  do  you  think,  for  example, 
of  these  shocking  lines  : — 

“ Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ; 

Foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 

But  belly,  God  send  thee  ale  enough, 

Jolly  good  ale  and  old.’’ 

One  would  think  that  human  depravity  had  reached  its 
extremest  depth  in  the  above  appalling  stanza  ; yet  to  the 
lowermost  depth  there  would  seem,  paradoxical  as  the 
assumption  may  be,  a still  lower  profundity  of  naughtiness  ; 
and  the  mitred  ale-bibber — I grieve  to  say  that  he  was  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth— has  absolutely  the  hardihood  to  tell  us  that, 
“ Tib,  his  wife,  who  for  her  life  loved  well  good  ale  to  seek,’’ 
was  in  the  habit  of  quaffing  that  pernicious  beverage  until  the 
“tears  ran  down  her  cheek.” 

Itis  gratifying  to  know  that  the  episcopal  bench  has  longsince 
ceased  to  countenance  conviviality.  There  are  no  more  “ leet” 
ales,  “ bride  ” ales,  “clerk”  ales,  or  “church”  ales  ; and  our 
dignified  clergy  have  been  for  many  years  earnest  advocates  of 
the  cause  of  temperance.  It  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  I 
am  about  to  call  attention  to  some  remarkable  utterances 
recently  made  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  course  of  an 
interview  with  the  representative  of  a great  daily  paper. 


Dr.  Temple  incidentally  observed  that  he  thought  it  was 
certain  that  throughout  society  at  the  present  day  there  was 
a great  deal  more  freedom  in  the  conduct^of  young  people  than 
there  used  to  be.  “Young  ladies  are  much  less  restraine I 
than  they  were  formerly,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  old  restraint  was  so  very  good,  or  as  good  as  it  perhaps 
seemed  to  old  people.  Freedom  is  a tendency  of  the  times; 
but  I should  be  quite  as  strict  in  the  matters  of  the  time  which 
we  are  discussing  as  my  father  was.”  I venture,  in  the  most 
reverential  and  deferential  manner  possible,  to  dispute  Dr. 
Temple’s  postulate  as  to  freedom,  in  one  sense  at  least,  being 
a tendency  of  the  times.  The  people,  it  is  true,  want  to  be 
free,  and  they  are  rapidly  advancing,  politically,  towards 
democracy;  but  at  the  same  time  there  area  multitude  of 
influential  persons  in  authority,  or  who  seek  to  be  in  authority 
• — not  only  clergymen,  but  also  members  of  Parliament,  county 
'councillors,  magistrates,  and  the  like — who  are  doing  their  best 
to  reduce  the  people  of  England  to  a state  of  social  slavery  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  restrict,  and  in  many  cases  suppress,  their 
amusements;  to  “ Bowdlerise  ” the  songs  that  are  sung  and 
the  plays  that  are  acted  at  places  of  public  recreation ; to  clap, 
wherever  they  can,  a veto  upon  music  ; to  prohibit  public 
dancing;  to  discourage  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  to  deprive 
the  poor  man  of  his  pint  of  beer  or  his  glass  of  grog. 

All  these  things  I grant  that  they  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  in  a 
strictly  conscientious  spirit,  and  with  the  purpose,  I honestly 
believe,  of  making  the  people  more  virtuous  and  more  law- 
abiding  ; still  I fail  to  see  how  the  social  slave-code  which 
they  are  desirous  of  enacting  can  be  completely  carried  out, 
unless  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  England — never  mind  how 
many  millions  they  number — are  comfortably  locked  up  in  one 
colossal  gaol  where  their  Mentors  can  officiate  as  chaplains, 
warders,  taskmasters,  and  schoolmasters. 

Naturally,  Dr.  Temple  confirmed  the  opinion  expressed  at 
a Mansion  House  meeting  that  there  is  “a  growing  increase  of 
intemperance  among  women.”  Obviously  nothing  but  words 
of  truth  and  wisdom  can  come  out  of  the  Mansion  House. 
That  there  are  drunken  women  and  a great  many  more  bibu- 
lous females  than  is  desirable  I have  never  for  one  moment 
attempted  to  deny.  Indeed,  I made  a candid  admission  of 
that  unpleasant  fact  in  the  first  paper  published  on  this  par- 
ticular topic  in  our  Journal.  I glanced  therein  at  some  of 
the  causes  which,  to  my  thinking,  are  conducive  to  habits  of 
intoxication  among  the  female  sex,  but  I doubt — and  my 
doubts  are  based  on  long  and  close  experience  of  the  manners 
and  ways  of  all  classes  in  society — whether,  looking  at  the 
immense  increase  of  the  population  since  I began  to  observe 
and  to  study  English  life  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  national  drunkenness  either  among  men 
or  among  women.  One  of  the  reasons  why  philanthropists, 
teetotalers,  and  general  moralists,  be  they  lay  or  clerical,  are 
so  copiously  supplied  with  texts  on  which  to  preach,  or  with 
bases  on  which  to  frame  tyrannical  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
they  hope  to  see  passed  in  the  halcyon  time  when  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  comprise  a large  majority  of  faddists,  hobby- 
riders,  and  crotchet-mongers,  is  the  almost  inconceivably 
widespread  Publicity  which  at  present  is  given  by  the  press 
throughout  England  to  the  pettiest  and  paltriest  transactions 
of  human  life. 

Formerly,  the  police-court  reporters  disdained  to  take  ar.7 
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notice  of  what  are  called  the  “night  charges;”  at  present 
every  midnight  brawler,  every  troublesome  tramp,  every 
tippler  who  has  got  into  trouble  by  assaulting  the  potman 
or  the  police  on  being  ejected  from  the  public-house,  every 
truant  schoolboy,  every  saucy  flower-girl,  finds  his  or  her 
niche  next  morning  in  the  police  intelligence  ; and  if  a toper 
happens  to  be  a woman,  an  alarming  text  bearing  on  female 
inebriety  is  at  once  produced,  cut  and  dried,  for  the  utterance 
of  the  most  solemn  homilies,  and  as  the  foundation  for  the  ab- 
surd suggestion  that  drunken  women  should  be  considered  as 
victims  of  “ disease,”  and  incarcerated  in  asylums  to  be  pro- 
vided for  and  controlled  by  the  State.  They  would  be  much 
better  for  a good  shaking. 

Additional  zest  was  given  to  the  conversation  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  with  the  interviewer  by  Mrs.  Temple,  who  took 
occasion  to  state  th^t  “ several  ladies  had  very  often  declared 
at  private  meetings  ” that  women  need  not  pay  for  drink  at  a 
public-house  at  all.  This  preposterous  insinuation — made, 
be  it  remembered,  at  secondhand — seemed  almost  too  strong 
for  the  stomach  of  the  excellent  Bishop.  ' “ Pretty  women,” 
blandly  explained  Dr.  Temple,  “ women  who  would  be  likely 
to  draw  custom  to  the  house.  I have  never  mentioned,” 
added  his  lordship,  “ that  matter  in  public,  for  I have  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  I think  it  worth  inquiring  into.” 

Yes  ; it  is  most  assuredly  worth  inquiring  into ; and  I feel 
certain  that  if  a searching  inquiry  were  made,  it  would  be 
found,  that  there  is  not  one  single  public-house  in  this  five- 
million-peopled  city  where  any  woman  could  obtain  gratuitous 
drink  on  the  mere  strength  of  her  having  a pretty  face.  The 
Bishop  of  London  very  properly  observed  that  he  had- 
abstained  from  publicly  noticing  that  which  I hold  to  be 
an  equally  idiotic  and  disgraceful  calumny ; and  it  seems  as 
likely  as  not  that  it  was  only  at  “ private  meetings”  that 
“ certain  ladies  ” had  cackled  the  idle  and  untruthful  scandal 
in  question.  But  it  is  precisely  at  such  “ private  meetings  ” 
that  all  these  astonishing  mares’  nests  are  woven.  It  is  by  per- 
fectly unfounded  and  malevolent  insinuations  or  downwright 
allegations  of  the  “pretty-face”  nature  that  truly  benevolent 
and  kind-hearted  persons  like  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish 
are  incited  to  get  up  on  public  platforms  and  talk  rubbish 
about  ladies  of  high  rank  keeping  stimulants  in  their  dressing 
cases,  and  asking  for  “ white  cup  ” at  afternoon  tea. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  should  they  not  ask 
for  champagne  cup  if  they  like  it  and  if  the  lady  of  the 
house  be  hospitable  enough  to  provide  that  certainly  not  very 
inebriating  nectar,  which  can  be  made,  I am  told,  with  very 
cheap  champagne,  and  on  a hot  summer’s  afternoon  is,  so  some 
ladies  have  informed  me,  extremely  refreshing?  But  there 
would  positively  seem  to  be  no  end  to  the  wickedness  of  ladies 
moving  in  the  best  society  in  the  matter  of  stimulants.  I did 
not  quite  shudder  and  turn  pale  when,  the  other  day,  a lady 
whose  intimate  friendship  1 have  the  honour  to  enjoy  told  me 
that  she  always  had  a glass  of  port  wine  after  she  had 
taken  a Turkish  bath,  and  that  if  her  inclination  had  lain  in 
the  direction  of  a B.  & S.,  she  would  have  demanded  and 
would  have  been  served  with  the  fatal  mixture  in  question. 

That  such  practices  do  exist,  and  among  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  sex,  is  additionally  proven  by  Mrs.  Temple’s  horrifying 
statement  that  a great  deal  too  much  claret  cup  is  at  present 
consumed  at  lawn  tennis  parties.  Yes,  Right  Reverend 
Madam,  but  I fancy  it  must  be  the  gentlemen  tennis  players 
and  not  the  female  ones  who  get  the  lion’s  share  of  the  claret 
CUp — as  they  get  the  lion’s  share  of  almost  everything  besides 
at  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes. 

There  is  no  kind  of  fanaticism  or  bigotry  in  Dr.  Temple’s 
expressions  of  opinion.  His  lordship  spoke  according  to  his 
lights,  but  they  are  not  the  lights  of  a thorough  man  of  the 
world.  They  are  reflected  and  refracted  from  the  loose  talk 
and  the  more  or  less  unfounded  statements  which  he  has 
heard  and  the  faulty  statistics  at  which  he  has  glanced.  He 
means  for  the  best  and  is  entitled,  if  only  for  that  reason,  to 
hearty  commendation ; even  though  he  occasionally  drifts 
into  inaccuracy  very  nearly  approaching  nonsense. 

But  here  we* have  another  episcopal  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  as  tblerant  and  as  earnest  as  the  Bishop  of  London, 


but  slightly  more  practical  in  his  views.  The  Bishop  of 
Chester  has  ‘explained  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  the  nature  of  the  Bill  which  he 
proposes  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which 
Bill  deals  with  licensing  on  what  is  called  the  “ Gothenburg 
system.”  A “Philanthropic  Company”  will  be  formed  to 
manage  the  business;  the  Directorate  receiving  small  fixed 
salaries,  and  the  surplus  profit  of  the  sale  of  drink  going  to 
“ objects  of  a philanthropic  character,”  but  not  in  reduction 
of  the  rates.  License  holders  would  have,  say,  five  years’ 
notice  that  their  houses  would  be  taken  over  by  the  Company, 
with  such  stocks  as  might  be  needed,  and  trustworthy 
servants  would  be  taken  over  under  improved  conditions. 
The  landlords  who  wished  to  part  with  their  houses  at  once 
might  be  allowed  two  years’  profit  on  their  business,  and  Dr. 
Jayne  does  not  intend  to  introduce  into  his  Bill  anything 
regarding  the  option  of  totally  prohibiting  the  sale  of  drink. 

It  is  significant  that  no  resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting 
to  which  this  proposed  bill  was  propounded.  Possibly  among 
the  members  of  the  Society  present  there  were  a considerable 
number  who  thought  that  the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  drink  evil  was  total  pro- 
hibition of  its  sale  without  the  slightest  compensation  to  the 
licensed  victualler. 

The  “ Gothenburg  system  ! ” Humph  ! It  is  in  the  first 
place,  I should  say,  scarcely  desirable  to  borrow  a scheme  of 
legislation  from  Gothenburg.  The  Swedes,  the  Dayes,  and 
indeed  all  the  Scandinavian  races,  have  been  for  centuries 
notoriously  immoderate  tipplers  of  brandy,  and  the  restriction 
and  organisation  of  the  brandy-traffic  in  Sweden  may  have 
been  on  the  whole  a very  wise  and  merciful  enactment. 
Still,  we  should  remember  that,  although  there  is  a proportion 
of  the  English  people  who  drink  ardent  spirits  to  excess,  that 
people  has  been  a beer-drinking  one  for  more  than  a thousand  years, 
and  that  beer  has  been  considered  by  some  of  the  wisest 
members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  to  be,  when  consumed  in 
moderation  by  hard-working  people,  a wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing aliment.  Of  course  a man  can  drink  too  much  beer,  even 
as  a teetotaler  can  eat  too  much  leg  of  mutton  and  a vege- 
tarian too  many  lentils  or  nuts  or  radishes ; but  it  is  when 
one  turns  to  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  the  “ Philan- 
thropic Company,”  that  the  mind  of  the  shrewd  observer 
becomes  perplexed  as  to  whether  he  should  laugh  or  sigh. 

On  the  whole,  the  idea  of  these  philanthropists  registered 
under  the  Companies’  Act,  with  a directorate  with  small 
fixed  salaries,  reminds  one  of  Cromwell's  apostrophe  to 
Sir  Harry  Vane  just  before  Old  Noll  turned  the  members  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  locked  the  doors,  and  put  the  keys 
in  his  pocket  : “ Sir  Harry  Vane  ! ” he  exclaimed,  “ the  Lord 
deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane!”  Most  people  I should 
say  would  pray,  not  necessarily  irreverently,  to  be  delivered 
from  a philanthropic  company  to  which  was  entrusted  the 
management,  on  the  Gothenburg  system,  of  the  national 
taverns,  and  perhaps  with  a system  of  sour  old  English 
Puritanism  superadded.  The  philanthropic  company, 
before  they  had  been  six  months  in  office,  would  very 
probably  frame  rules  and  regulations  to  the  effect  that  no  bar- 
maids should  be  engaged  ; that  before  a customer  was  served 
with  a pint  of  beer  he  should  be  compelled  to  devour  a pium 
bun  or  a sausage  roll,  or  a quarter  of  a pork  pie,  or,  at  least, 
a seedy  biscuit ; that  one  working  man  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  treat  a friend,  nor  to  say  “ here’s  to  you  !”  as  he 
drinks  ; that  no  singing  should  be  suffered  in  the  tap-rooms  of 
village  ale-houses ; that  such  a thing  as  a horse  race  or  a 
cricket  match  should  never  be  mooted  at  a public-house  bar ; 
and  that  no  kind  of  artistic  decoration  should  be  tolerated  in 
a tavern,  which  was  not  to  be  used  as  a place  of  convivial 
meeting,  but  only  as  a grim,  dolorous,  dismal  establishment, 
where  a strictly  regulated  amount  of  fermented  liquor  was  to 
be  churlishly  served  and  swallowed  in  sulky  silence. 
Before  the  Philanthropic  Company  had  been  established  a 
year,  the  directorate  would  probably  prohibit  smoking  in 
public-houses,  and  about  three  months  alter  that,  1 apprehend, 
the  Philanthropic  Company  would  go  to  smash. 
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The  Earl  of  Onslow,  the  deservedly  popular  ex-Governor 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  equally  popular  member  of  London 
Society,  whose  hospitality  has  led  him  to  take  a pleasantly 
new  departure  in  gastronomy  by  an  ingenious  device  which 
enables  him  to  entertain  at  dinner  two  separate  sets  of  guests 
in  the  course  of  a single  evening,  has,  we  read  in  the  St.  James's 
Gazette , taken  up  “ General  ” Booth’s  challenge,  and  is  forming 
a Committee  to  inquire  into  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  general  and  the  Darkest  England  Scheme  in  particular. 
The  St.  James  s Gazette  suggests  that  among  the  members  of 
the  Committee  there  should  be  a lawyer  and  an  accountant. 
W e would  also  recommend  that  to  the  body  of  inquirers 
be  added  the  incumbent  of  an  East  End  parish,  a daily  journa- 
list, and  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  If  Mr.  Horace  Voules  of  Truth,  Mr.  J.  M.  Le 
Sage  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Beyfus  of  the  firm  of  Beyfus  and  Beyfus,  could  be 
put  on  to  the  Committee,  it  would  be  a sweet  boon,  and  Self 
and  Partner  would  not  mind  “jumping  up  behind.”  We 
are  so  very  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  Booth  and  his  little 
ways  and  means. 


W hen  the  Bishop  of  London  recently  told  the  interviewer 
that  young  ladies  were  formerly  subjected  to  much  more 
restraint  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  his  esteemed  father, 
one  feels  inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  right  reverend 
prelate  has  on  his  shelves  the  biography  of  a very  eminent 
eighteenth  century  divine  by  the  name  of  Philip  Doddridge. 
Pie  was  a Nonconformist,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  recognised  by 
all  classes  in  the  serious  world  as  a cleric  who,  on  account 
oi  his  singularly  amiable  disposition  and  manners,  his  minis- 
terial assiduity,  piety  and  learning,  made  himself  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he 
belonged.  If  Dr.  Temple  will  turn  to  one  of  the  early  chapters 
of  the  biography  referred  to,  he  will  find  that  one  of  the 
favourite  amusements  in  English  country  houses,  about  the 
year  17:20,  was  for  the  young  ladies  to  sit  one  above  another 
on  the  stairs,  on  which  a large  Holland  sheet  had  been  care- 
fully placed.  The  young  gentlemen  of  the  house  held  the 
lowermost  corners  of  the  sheet,  which  they  carefully,  at  a 
given  signal,  drew  towards  them,  and  the  result  was  a general 
tumble  and  scuffle  among  the  fair  ones  on  the  stairs. 


. 0.ur  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a very  curious  point  in  the 
issuing  of  postal  orders.  A correspondent  at  Brixton  Hill 
asks  us  whether,  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  wording 
thereon,  a postal  order  is  not  payable  until  the  last  day  of  the 
™°nth,?  . 0n  referring  to  a postal  order  (obtained  with  much 
difficulty)  we  find  that  this  is  most  assuredly  the  case,  and 
that  our  observant  correspondent  is  quite  right  in  his  assump- 
tion.  All  of  you  who  are  so  happy  as  to  possess  postal 

ord,ers  J°ok  at  them,  and  you  will  read  : Pay  to at  any  time 

wi.lun  three  Calendar  Months  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
issue,  the  sum  of,  etc.  J 


immediately  hands  us  the  blessed  bullion,  and  does  not  inform 
us  that  by  the  written  rule  we  are  commanded  to  wait  until 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  issue  before  he  can  comply  with 
our  request  for  cash.  Will  the  Postmaster-General  please 
enlighten  us,  and  tell  a pensive  public  whether  a postmaster 
could  refuse  to  pay  until  the  last  day  of  the  month  ? 


We  learn  from  the  possessor  of  the  model  of  H.M.S. 
Victory,  made  by  the  French  prisoners  of  war  out  of  bed 
bones,  which  was  intended  as  a presentation  to  the 
Greenwich  Royal  Naval  School,  that  the  appeal  made  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Udney  to  the  public  for  the  purchase  of  this  historic 
model  has  resulted  in  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  26s., 
which  will  have  to  be  returned  to  the  subscribers.  The  cir 
cumstances  of  the  possessor  of  the  model  necessitate  his 
disposing  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  therefore,  we 
have  been  asked  to  enquire  whether  the  members  of  some 
Naval  and  Military  Club,  or  some  Naval  Institution,  will  not 
subscribe  among  themselves  to  purchase  the  little  ship  for, 
say,  ^50,  as  an  act  of  philanthropy.  The  model  is  of  un- 
doubted historical  interest,  and  £50  or  £60  would  not  be  a 
very  great  sum  to  collect  from  those  persons  who  have  at  some 
time  or  another  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  in  order  to 
serve  their  country.  Will  not  some  gallant  Admiral  come 
forward  and  set  the  Victory  ball  a rolling  ? 


The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  who 
attempted  to  prove  that  ladies’  ball  dresses  were  made  in 
miserable  dens  has,  after  an  interval,  essayed  to  reply  to  the 
criticism  offered,  not  only  in  this  journal,  but  also  in  the  St. 
James's  Gazette.  He  accuses  us  of  impugning  the  veracity  of 
his  statements.  We  admit  that  we  did  consider  the  assertions 
exa£gerated,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  one  of  those  instances 
in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  hear  both  sides  before  arriv- 
ing at  a decision.  We  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
probably  if  those  against  whom  the  charges  had  been  levelled 
were  allowed  to  give  their  version,  the  tale  told  by  this  sen- 
sational writer  would  bear  a totally  different  complexion. 


This  has  been  done.  A manager  of  one  of  the  Court  dress- 
making firms  has  refuted  the  allegations ; nay  more,  has 
pointed  out  their  absurdity.  This  has  roused  the  ire  of  the 
chronicler,  who  has — possibly  to  his  own  satisfaction — en- 
deavoured to  make  mince-meat  of  the  manager.  He  finds 
fault  with  those  who  dared  to  cast  the  slightest  breath  of 
suspicion  on  the  statements  which  he  himself  made — unlikely, 
in  all  conscience,  though  they  were — but  he  is  illogical  enough 
to  try  to  prove  that  a person  who  ought  to  know,  and  who 
demonstrates  that  the  statements  are  without  warrant,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a perverter  of  the  truth.  That  is 
for  the  public  at  large  to  judge,  and  we  still  think  they  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  manager  is  right,  and  that 
ladies’  ball  dresses  are  not  made  in  miserable  dens,  where 
they  would,  undoubtedly,  run  the  risk  of  being  soiled. 


The  Town  Council  of  Leeds  have  set  an  example  that 
might,  with  advantage  to  tfie  community,  be  followed  by 
other  corporate  bodies  and  local  authorities  throughout  the 
kingdom.  They  have  started  “free  Corporation  concerts” 
on  Saturday  evenings  in  their  Town  Hall,  the  whole  of  the 
seats  being  thrown  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  If  we 
want  to  elevate  the  masses — and  social  reformers  are  very 
fond  of  talking  about  this — we  must  do  it  in  a practical 
way.  The  Leeds  Corporation  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
course  they  ha  ve  taken  ; it  remains  for  the  authorities  of 
other  towns  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


Now  this  wording  is  as  plain  as  the  proverbial  pikestaff 
and  even  plainer  to  the  town-bred  eye  ; and  yet  as  soon  as  we 
receive  one  of  these  tempting  little  blue  and  white  slips  of 
paper,  away  we  rush  to  the  nearest  post  office  to  convert 
it  into  coin  of  the  realm,  and  the  obliging  postmaster 


Mr.  George  Newnes,  M.P.,  who  represents  Tit -Bits,  New- 
market, and  Matlock,  where  his  father  is  a Dissenting 
Minister,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Tramway  Company  at  the 
Derbyshire  waterin  g-place.  The  Matlock  Cable  Tramway, 
which  gonnects  Mat  lock  Bridge  with  Matlock  Bank,  is  only 
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half  a mile  in  length,  but  the  gradients  are  sensational,  being 
from  1 in  10  to  1 in  6.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  tram- 
way in  England  was  opened  in  i860  at  Birkenhead.  No 
supposition  could  be  more  remote  from  th^  truth.  “ In 
1800,”  says  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  in  his  “ Life  of  George 
Stephenson,”  “ Mr.  Benjamin  Outram,  of  Little  Eaton, 
Derbyshire,  used  stone  props  instead  of  timber  for  supporting 
the  ends  and  joinings  of  rails.  As  this  plan  was  generally 
adopted,  the  roads  became  known  as  ‘Outram  Roads,’  and 
subsequently,  for  brevity’s  sake,  ‘ tramroads.’  ” 

Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  is  undoubtedly  a high  authority  on  all 
matters  connected  with  railways,  but  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  derivation  of  “ tram  ” from  “ Outram  ” is  a mere 
guess.  “ Tram  ” is  a very  old  word  for  a bar  or  beam,  and 
tramways  in  the  coal  districts  were  known  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  trams  or  ways  being  of  timber. 


Haddon  Blall  is  just  now  very  much  en  evidence,  and  all 
lovers  of  that  romantic  baronial  mansion  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  during  her  sojourn  in  Derbyshire  the  Duchess 
of  Rutland  has  paid  several  visits  to  the  grand  old  ancestral 
pile.  "Her  Grace  has  given  instructions  for  certain  necessary 
repairs  to  be  executed  in  architectural  sympathy  with  the 
building,  which  the  Manners  family  hold  in  trust  for  the  na- 
tion, they  being  (at  their  own  cost)  the  caretakers.  In  a 
similar  manner,  Chatsworth  would  appear  to  belong  senti- 
mentally to  the  masses,  and  not  to  the  Cavendishes. 

Astonishment  is  expressed  by  a correspondent  signing  himself 
“ A.T  ” that  some  of  the  advocates  of  vegetarianism  have  not 
added  something  to  the  article  which  was  published  in  this 
Journal  on  the  subject  on  the  24th  September. 

" You  are  evidently  not  aware,”  observes  " A.  T.,”  “that  although  Mrs. 
Brotherton  has  been  dead  more  than  30  years,  Miss  Brotherton,  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Brotherton— who  for  24  consecutive  years  represented  Salford  in 
Parliament — is  still  alive,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  faculties.  I,  at 
once,  sent  her  a copy  of  your  Journal,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  discussing 
the  article  with  her  during  the  past  week.  She  had  made  several  notes, 
which  I now  enclose.  As  to  whether  the  Vegetarian  Cookery  Book 
of  1832  or  1842  is  still  considered  a valid  authority  I may  say  the  present 
edition,  published  by  Pitman,  is  still  sold  by  the  Vegetarian  Society.  The 
rules  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  simply  pledge  the  members  to  abstain 
from  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  as  food.  All  the  animal  products — milk,  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs — are  included  in  the  dietary  of  its  members,  but 
there  are  some  who  take  few,  if  any,  of  these  articles,  and  cookery  books 
have  been  published  excluding  animal  products  from  the  recipes.” 

The  notes  to  which  “ A.  T.”  refers  are  as  follow  : — 

‘‘‘Vegetable  Cookery,’  by  Mrs.  Brotherton,  was  first  published  in 
numbers  in  1812,  and  afterwards  in  an  octavo  volume.  Fourth  edition 
published  in  1833.  Date  of  the  introduction,  written  by  Mr.  Brotherton 
evidently  for  an  earlier  edition,  August  22nd,  1829.  This  contains  the 
recipes  mentioned  in  Sala’s  Jo  jrnal  as  not  being  from  Mrs.  Brotherton's 
bcok.  In  1852  the  fifth  edition  was  revised  and  re-arranged,  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  by  whom  the  introduction  was  written.  Title  was  changed  to 
• Vegetarian  Cookery.'  Seventh  edition  published  in  1882.  The  names 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Brotherton  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Simpson  are  on  the 
title  page.” 

It  may  be  added  that  the  late  Mr.  Simpson  founded  the 
Vegetarian  Society  in  1847. 

A reasonable  request  was  recently  made  in  a contemporary 
by  a correspondent  who  signed  herself  “ An  Unprotected 
Woman.”  She  asked  that  two  or  three  carriages  in  each 
class  in  suburban  trains  should  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  ladies  who  were  compelled  to  travel  alone.  Her 
reason  for  preferring  the  request  was  that  she  a nd  her  sister 
were  insulted  by  four  well-dressed  young  men  who  entered  the 
carriage  of  which  the  ladies  were  occupants.  The  marvel 
is  that  well-dressed  young  fellows  should  be  guilty  of  conduct 
that  is  not  only  unmanly,  but  dastardly.  By  all  means  afford 
every  kind  of  protection  to  ladies  who  are  corrkpelled  to  travel 
aloue,  and  whenever  the  opportunity  serves  punish  those 
who  would  dare  to  insult  them.  There  are  compartments 
reserved  for  ladies  on  main  line  trains  ; but  the  statement  of 
this  “ unprotected  woman  ” points  to  the  necessity  of  the 
system  being  still  further  developed. 


At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that 
carriages  for  “ladies  only”  were  some  years  ago  provided 
on  the  Underground  Railway,  and  that  the  ladies  steadily 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  set  apart 
for  their  use. 


If  railway  companies  really  wish  to  study  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  their  passengers,  they  might  advantageously  pro- 
vide a nursery  to  each  train,  so  that  the  many  “mammas 
pets  ” who  travel  could  have  a compartment  all  to  themselves, 
in  which  to  roam  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  not  distract 
inoffensive  passengers  by  theirincessant  crying,  or  disturb  their 
equanimity  by  vigorous  and  often  successful  attempts  to  grab 
at  all  that  may  be  within  reach,  utterly  indifferent  as  to  any 
annoyance  such  unappreciative  attention  may  cause.  We 
have  Pullman  drawing  room,  refreshment  room,  and  smoking 
cars  ; why  not  a Pullman  nursery  car  ? 


In  the  United  States  travellers  declare  that  there  is  a special 
and  typical  infant  which  they  call  the  Sleeping  Car  Baby.  Its 
yell  at  dead  of  the  night  is  said  completely  to  drown  the  noise 
of  the  locomotive  whistle,  and  when  a train  is  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  ululations  of  the  Sleeping  Car  Baby 
are  sufficient  to  cause  the  prairie-dogs  to  retreat  gibbering 
to  their  several  burrows,  which  they  are  said  to  share  with 
rattle-snakes  and  owls.  A merry  family  ; but  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  is  the  prairie-dog  (really  a kind  of  squirrel),  the 
rattle-snake,  or  the  owl  which  pays  the  rent. 


Attention  is  called  in  one  of  the  monthlies  to  the  entire  lack 
of  cohesion  in  the  story  of  modern  burlesques,  as  well  as  the 
excessive  amount  of  extraneous  material  introduced.  It  is 
a debatable  question,  however,  whether  this  is  not  the  fault 
rather  of  the  audience  than  of  either  the  author  or  the  actor. 
Thereisan  undoubted  demand  for  this  “ extraneous  material,” 
and  the  actor,  if  he  wishes  to  achieve  success  in  burlesque, 
must  be  prepared  to  supply  it.  In  this  instance  it  is  the 
demand  that  creates  the  supply.  The  lovers  of  burlesque 
like  it  and  expect  it ; and  they  are  not  satisfied  if  they  don’t 
get  it,  and  plenty  of  it.  Consequently  the  author  must  of 
necessity  allow  ample  latitude. 


By  the  way,  in  mentioning  “ extraneous  matter  ” in  bur- 
lesques, it  may  not  be  generally  know  that  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies’  celebrated  mechanical  effect  of  the  pump  and  tubs 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Portsmouth,  had  to  some  extent  a 
foundation  in  fact.  The  famous  English  tenor,  John  Braham, 
who  was  lessee  and  manager  of  the  St.  James  Theatre  in 
1 836-7,  produced  a burlesque  by  Gilbert  Abbot  a’Beckett 
called  “ The  Revolt  of  the  Workhouse.”  Braham  had  some- 
where purchased  a theatrical  effect  representing  a field  of 
turnips,  which  by  some  cunning  artifice  were  changed  into 
human  heads,  and  then  from  the  field  the  human  turnips 
rose  higher  and  higher  until  they  trod  the  stage  as  rebellious 
paupers.  Young  Charles  Dickens  was  constantly  behmd  the 
scenes  at  the  St.  James’s  at  the  period  in  question,  and  Vincent 
Crummies’  pump  and  tubs  were,  in  all  likelihood,  suggested 
by  Braham’s  turnip  field. 


Why,  asks  a correspondent,  is  there  not  an  “ Ocean 
Convalescent  Home  ” set  going,  in  the  shape  of  a suitably 
fitted,  say,  old  P.  and  O.  boat  in  which  the  hundreds  who 
would  be  benefitted  by  a Mediterranean  or  Madeira  voyage 
might  be  able  to  take  it  as  freely  as  if  despatched  to  a seaside 
home  ; while  those  able  to  pay  might  also  enjoy  their  sea 
voyage  on  reasonable  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  of 
all  proper  medical  comfort  and  nursing  which  might  be  re- 
quired ? The  suggestion  is  a good  one,  and  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  not  long  purses,  but  to  whom  a sea  voyage 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  idea  will  not  fall 
on  stony  ground  ; but  will  “ catch  the  eye  ’ of  those  who  may 
have  if  in  their  power  to  turn  the  same  to  good  account. 
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By-the-way  the  late  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  journalist  and 
sometime  M.P.,  once  propounded  a scheme  for  an  educational 
three-decker,  which  should  be  continually  going  round  the 
the  world  and  taking  in  fresh  cargoes  of  youths  who  were  to 
learn  from  actual  observation  the  aspect  of  distant  lands. 
These  youthful  rovers  of  the  deep  were  to  be  expected  to 
Jvrite  brief  essays  on  the  different  countries  which  they 
visited.  The  scheme  never  came  to  fruition,  or  we  might 
have  had  essays  as  edifying  as  that  written  by  the  little 
Jniddy  who  was  ordered  by  his  captain,  as  a scholastic  exercise, 
to  write  something  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  some  island  in  the  Polynesian  Archipelago  at  which 
the  ship  had  touched.  The  tittle  middy’s  essay  was  terse 
but  comprehensive.  “ Manners  they  have  none,  and  their 
customs  are  very  nasty.” 

Oh  ! those  printers  ! What  next,  if  you  please  ! A musical 
bouquet  forsooth  ! vide  ^ age  603  of  last  week’s  Sala’s  Journal. 
A musical  banquet  the  great  Sir  Augustus  has  often  provided 
for  us,  but  never  to  our  knowledge  has  he  presented  his 
audience  with  musical  “ bouquets.” 

But  the  ingenious  and  enterprising  impresario  may 
possibly  by  our  printer’s  error  gain  a new  idea,  and  on  the 
first  night  of  the  opening  of  the  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties 
present  all  the  lady  shareholders  present  with  posies  which 
when  lifted  tenderly  and  gently  to  their  nasal  organs  will 
emit  sweet  tuneful  music  calculated  to  soothe  their  nerves, 
which  had  been  all  too  cruelly  shattered  by  the  conflicting 
reports  as  to  the  dividends,  if  any,  they  were  to  receive  in  the 
future  upon  the  shares  they  had  been  allotted  in  response  to 
their  eager  applications. 


Nous  venous.  As  long  as  no  one  receives  a bouquet  con- 
taining an  infernal  machine  in  the  centre  all  will  be  well. 
That  there  are  such  firework  bouquets  is  evident,  for  does 
not  that  rising  young  author,  Mr.  Fergus  Hume,  of  “ Hansom 
Cab  ” renown,  in  his  last  novel,  “ The  Black  Carnation,” 
kill  his  heroine  on  the  stage  by  means  of  one  of  those  explo- 
sive posies  ? 

The  days  of  “King  Henry  VIII.”  at  the  Lyceum  are 
numbered.  On  November  10th,  the  first  performance 
of  “ King  Lear  ” will  be  given.  While  the  new  pro- 
duction is  awaited  with  pleasurable  anticipation,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  mingled  with  it  a certain  measure  of 
regret  in  parting  with  a pronounced  favourite.  “ King  Henry 
VIII.”  has  been  a grand  success ; a success  that  would  seem 
to  know  of  no  abatement.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
production  is  well  sustained,  and  were  Mr.  Irving  so  minded 
he  could  very  well  go  on  for  a long  time  yet  without  making 
any  alteration  in  his  programme. 


Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  “ King  Henry 
VIII.”  will  retain  many  pleasant  recollections  of  a marvellous 
performance.  Mr.  Irving’s  conception  of  the  smooth  tongued 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  pathetic  interpretation  of 
the  good  Queen  Katharine,  and  Mr.  Terriss’s  impersonation 
of  the  King — to  say  nothing  of  the  excellence  of  the  others,  or 
of  the  general  splendour  associated  with  the  various  scenes — 
are  memories  that  will  never  fade. 


It  may  be  stated  that  “ Henry  VIII.  ” will  be  played  every 
evening  up  to  November  4th,  with  the  exception  of  Satur- 
day evening  (October  29th),  when  “ The  Bells  ” will  be  given. 
There  will  be  a matinee  of  “ Henry  VIII.  ” on  Saturday,  and 
also  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  (November  5th),  the  latter 
being  the  last  performance  of  the  play. 

“ Agatha  Tylden,”  the  new  play  by  Mr.  Edward  Rose, 
which  Mrs.  Langtry  has  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket,  is 
not  calculated  to  cheer  any  one.  It  savours  too  much  of 
what  we  go  to  the  theatre  to  get  rid  of — business.  “ Agatha 
Tylden  ” is  business  from  beginning  to  end.  Here  and  there 


is  a stray  gleam  of  love,  but  of  so  hard  and  stern  a kind  that 
it  appeals  to  no  one.  Who  could  have  any  sympathy  for  a 
love-sick  hero,  who,  because  his  passion  was  not  returned  by 
the  woman  on  whom  he  had  fixed  his  flinty  affections,  de- 
liberately set  to  work  to  watch  and  wait  for  the  ruin  of  her 
business,  so  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  see  her  bitter 
humiliation  ? 


In  spite  of  the  office  atmosphere,  the  ledgers,  and  other 
symbols  of  commerce,  Mrs.  Langtry  has  never  been  seen  to 
such  great  advantage  as  an  actress.  Her  principal  scene 
with  Mr.  Waller — the  aforesaid  flinty  lover — at  the  end  of  the 
third  act  is  a fine  piece  of  acting;  one  only  wished  it  could 
have  been  expended  on  a less  humiliating  subject.  The  sight 
of  a beautiful  woman  praying  to  a man  for  mercy,  love,  and 
help,  is  always  a sad  one,  and  still  more  so  when  that  man 
refuses  the  boon  she  craves.  Although  the  lines  Mr.  Waller 
was  obliged  to  speak  were  brutal  and  unnecessary,  his  acting 
was  excellent.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  admirably  made  up,  played 
a hard-headed  old  Scotchman  with  great  tact.  Miss  Marie 
Linden,  Mr.  Lovel,  Mr.  Everill,  and  Mr  Maurice  all  helped 
to  pull  the  play  along,  but  there  was  no  getting  away  from  the 
gloomy  shadow  of  business.  “ Agatha  Tylden  ” is  clever,  but 
what  a pity  it  is  not  a good  deal  more  cheerful  1 


The  new  musical  two-act  farce,  “ In  Town,”  written  and 
composed  by  Messrs.  Adrian  Ross,  James  Leader,  and 
Osmond  Carr,  which  is  now  being  performed  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  Theatre,  is  an  odd  conglomeration  of  fun,  fast  life, 
and  sentiment.  It  is  not  a play — only  a string  of  humorous 
chat,  funny  “business,”  and  catching  ditties.  But  it  will 
serve  to  amuse  a large  section  of  the  public  who  care  for  this 
class  of  entertaiment.  Most  of  us  would  rather  laugh  than 
cry,  thereby  justifying  Figaro’s  maxim  that  you  should  laugh 
whenever  you  can,  because  you  never  know  how  soon  it  may 
be  when  you  will  have  occasion  to  weep ; and  there  is 
assuredly  plenty  to  laugh  over  in  this  new  medley. 


Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  is  excruciatingly  droll.  Every  move- 
ment of  the  actor  is  full  of  fun,  cleverness,  and  go.  He  is  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  audience  in  a good  temper  if  all  else  failed. 
He  simply  carries  the  merriment  along  with  a tremendous 
rush.  His  song,  “ Milord  Sir  Smith,”  is  a triumph  of  quiet 
acting  and  singing,  and  is  vociferously  encored  again  and 
again.  Mr.  Roberts  has  such  a wonderful  way  of  making 
every  point  tell!  Miss  Florence  St.  John,  looking  younger 
and  prettier  than  ever,  materially  helps  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  extravaganza.  She  is  in  excellent  voice,  and  her  songs 
are  delightful.  She  has  a peculiar  charm  in  her  method  of 
singing  which  no  one  who  hears  her  can  fail  to  appreciate. 
Miss  Phyllis  Broughton  is  scarcely  at  home  as  young  Lord 
Clanside,  a part  that  would  have  suited  such  a comedian  as 
Mr.  Harry  Esmond. 

Mr.  Eric  Lewis,  as  the  very  much  married  Duke  of  Duff- 
shire,  and  Miss  Maria  Davis,  are,  so  to  speak,  “ thrown 
away  ” on  two  very  stupid  parts.  The  dialogue  is  so  essen- 
tially theatrical  in  tone  that  those  unacquainted  with  the 
“ ropes  ” behind  the  scenes  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
appreciating  many  of  the  points.  The  music  is  pretty,  and 
“ In  Town  ” ought  to  have  a long  and  successful  run. 


The  return  of  that  popular  actor  and  dancer,  Mr.  Fred 
Storey,  has  made  “ Cinder-Ellen  Up  Too  Late,”  at  the 
Gaiety,  more  amusing  than  ever.  One  can  always  laugh 
with  the  Gaiety  Company ; they  have  the  delightful  faculty 
of  taking  you  out  of  yourself  and,  for  the  time  being,  making 
you  forget  your  private  woes.  1 he  clever  company,  headed 
by  Mr.  Fred  Leslie,  carry  the  fun  along  in  capital  style  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  everyone  present.  Pretty  Letty 
Lind  and  sprightly  Katie  Seymour  are  great  favourites,  and 
certainly  deserve  the  success  they  achieve ; while  handsome 
Miss  Maggie  Duggan  is  working  her  way  to  equal  favouritism. 
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Mr.  William  Boosey  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
firm  of  Boosey  and  Co.,  and  will  henceforth  devote  his 
exclusive  attention,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Lart,  to 
the  management  of  the  New  Opera  scheme  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  organised  by  himself,  Mr.  Lart  and  Mr.  Vert. 

Notwithstanding  the  multifarious  duties  that  claim  his 
attention  just  now,  Mr.  Irving  has  found  time  to  send  a con- 
tribution to  Lloyd's  News  for  insertion  in  the  jubilee  num- 
ber of  that  journal.  Mr.  Irving’s  article  will  deal  with  an 
incident  of  his  recent  holiday  in  Cornwall. 


The  National  Cat  Club  ! Is  this  not  something  altogether 
fresh  ? It  took  prominent  part  in  the  cat  show  recently  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace ; but  beyond  that  we  candidly  confess 
ignorance  as  to  its  existence.  We  should  like  know  more 
about  it,  therefore  we  invite,  nay  we  beg,  of  Mr.  Louis  Wain, 
the  energetic  President,  to  give  the  requisite  information. 


In  the  realms  of  fiction  strange  stories  have  been  narrated 
of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  beggars,  crossing  sweepers,  and  the 
like.  Among  others  who  can  be  called  to  mind  was  the 
man  who  was  able  to  live  in  a mansion  and  keep  his  carriage 
solely  from  the  money  he  obtained  by  enacting  the  part  of  a 
mendicant  in  the  evening.  He  was  also  able  for  a long  time 
to  keep  his  secret.  During  the  day  he  was  the  gentleman, 
living  in  ease  and  luxury  ; at  night  he  was  the  mumper,  in 
clothes  all  tattered  and  torn.  There  came,  however,  the 
inevitable  day  when  his  dual  mode  of  existence  was  no  longer 
a secret.  He  was  found  out. 


Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  would  seem  to  have  happened 
to  the  man  Andrew  Jacobs  who  was  charged  by  a mendicity 
officer  at  one  of  the  London  police  courts  wnth  begging. 
The  axiom  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  has  so  often 
proved  correct  that  it  must  have  long  since  passed  into  the 
region  of  accepted  fact.  In  this  case  it  was  stated  that  the 
accused  occupied  comfortable  rooms,  well  furnished,  and 
containing  a pianoforte,  while  in  addition  he  was  the  owner 
of  two  freehold  houses.  If  all  this  were  the  outcome  of 
mendicity,  then  Andrew  Jacobs  had  used  his  “talents”  to 
undoubted  advantage.  To  become  a suppliant  for  alms  is 
not  a “walk  in  life”  that  one  : would  voluntarily  select. 
Perhaps  Andrew  with  an  eye  to  business,  saw  that  the 
“ market  ” was  not  over  stocked,  and  that  there  was  a 
“ chance  ” for  a man  who  knew  how  to  turn  his  resources  to 
good  account.  Comfortable  rooms,  well  furnished,  with 
pianoforte,  and  two  freehold  houses  besides,  remind  one  of 
Burns’s  jolly  beggars,  and  of  Elia’s  delightful  essay  on 
Beggars,  to  say  nothing  of  Thackeray’s  charming  little  story 
of  “ Miss  Shum’s  Husband.”  That  person,  you  recollect,  was 
a real  gentleman  during  the  evening,  but  in  the  daytime  he 
swept  the  crossing  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the  Bank. 


The  proposal  of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  to  help  to 
meet  a deficit  of  six  million  francs  by  imposing  a tax  on  cycles 
can  arouse  but  one  feeling — surprise,  to  think  that  such  a tax 
has  not  been  imposed  long  before,  not  only  in  France,  but 
also  in  England.  We  only  hope  that  M.  Rouvier  will  have 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  carry  his  proposal  to  a 
successful  issue.  L '•  ‘ - r-  '• 


There  is  no  mention  as  to  whether  any  difference  will  be 
made  between  the  two-wheel  and  the  three-wheel  machines. 
It  may  be  that  the  six  francs  to  be  imposed  will  cover  any 
machines,  but  if  the  French  Minister  has  any  idea  ol;  charging 
according  to  the  number  of  wheels,  he  should  undoubtedly 
take  a step  backwards,  and  charge  more  for  the  bicycle  than 
he  would  for  the  tricycle.  The  latter  is  decidedly  the  “lesser 
evil  ” in  the  streets.  - 


This  proposed  new  tax  offers  a valuable  suggestion  to  our 
own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  which  he  might, 


perhaps,  after  a little  cogitation,  be  able  to  turn  to  aecount. 
The  feeling  in  favour  of  a graduated  system  of  income-tax  is 
strong  and  deep.  Why  should  not  Sir  William  Harcourt 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  raise  money  on  cyles  as  a 
means  towards  effecting  this  much-to-be-desired  reform  ? It 
is,  to  say  the  least,  monstrously  unfair  that  the  clerk  or  the 
artizan,  whose  income  just  exceeds  the  limit  sum,  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  rich  man  who  practically 
does  naught  for  his  money. 


But  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  We' are  not  quarrel- 
ing with  the  rich  man  because  he  is  rich  ; but  we  say,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  in  this  matter  there  should  be  a decided 
distinction  and  difference,  and  the  Government,  be  it  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  Radical  or  Unionist,  which  can  bring  about 
a modification,  and  lighten  the  burden  of  those  who  feel  the 
pinch,  should  have  the  hearty  support  of  all  sensible  men. 
This  is  not  politics,  but  common  sense.  Unfortunately,  the 
two  do  not  always  go  together. 


In  the  course  of  his  travels  long  long  ago,  Self  has  had  to 
notice  the  exaction  of  two  most  ingenious  and  apparently 
remunerative  imposts.  In  Spain  twenty  years  since  all  railway 
tickets  were  taxed,  and  in  the  Great  American  Civil  War 
there  was  a Federal  stamp  compulsorily  affixed  to  every 
photographic  carte-de-visite.  It  was  not  much — two  cents 
possibly — but  the  duty  brought  in  immense  sums  of  money. 
A tax  on  vanity  is  usually  a most  productive  one.  Think  of 
this,  Mr.  Chancellor  ofthe  Exchequer,  when  you  are  preparing 
your  next  Budget. 

We  would  propose  a tax  on  cats,  only  we  do  not  wisn  to 
break  the  hearts  of  the  many  thousands  of  ladies,  married 
and  unmarried,  who  are  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal. 


For  many  years  we  have  been  grumbling  about  the  deterio- 
ration of  modern  manners,  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  that 
stately  politeness  which  distinguished  a bygone  age.  Now  we 
shall  all  be  laughing  at  the  Guild  of  Courtesy,  that  has  been 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil,  and 
of  training  up  our  small  boys  and  girls  to  become  Lord 
Chesterfields  and  Lady  Jerseys.  It  is  the  wTay  of  the  world, 
and  there  really  is  something  humorous  about  the  idea. 

When  the  youthful  members  have  been  duly  enrolled,  are 
they  to  be  educated  to  perform  the  latest  society  “ shake,” 
accompanied  by  the  fashionable  “ How  ’do  ?”  and  are  the 
boys  to  be  further  instructed  in  the  ,art  of  lifting  the  hat  in 
the  newest  style  and  re-adjusting  it  at  the  proper  angle  ? 
We  know  they  are  to  be  supplied  with  a manual  of  etiquette, 
to  winch  they  may  refer  when  in  doubt  about  any  nice  point 
of  behaviour,  and,  finally,  when  they  have  become  sufficiently 
polished,  they  will  be  presented  with  certificates  testifying  to 
their  refinement. 


Amusing  as  it  seems,  no  doubt  the  accomplishment  taught 
by  the  Guild  of  Courtesy  should  prove  an  agreeable  supple- 
ment to  the  ordinary  education  provided  by  the  State,  and  its 
institution  ought  to  gladden  the  heart  of  Miss  Marryat,  who 
has  been  condemning  'the  School  Board  children  for  their 
evil  manners  and  brutal  behaviour.  We  have  seen  no 
allusion  to  the  members’  subscription.  It  ought  not  to  exceed 
the  traditional  twopence. 


A new  method  of  reducing  superfluous  adipose  tissue  is 
recommended  by  a lady,  who  has  tried  the  experiment  upon 
herself,  with,  as  she  declares,  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
A very  limited  indulgence  in  fluids  was  formerlly  held  to  be 
a necessity,  but  we  are  assured  that  this  is  all  a mistake,  for, 
suffering  from  extreme  thirst,  she  “ consumed  large  jugs  of 
pure  cold  water  every  night — and  a great  deal  of  tea,  &c.” 
Her  friends  warned  her  that  she  would  make  herself  ill,  but 
she  says  her  health  improved  as  well  as  her  figure,  and  she 
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found  her  “garments  too  loose,  four  inches  in  a few  months 
having  to  be  taken  in.”  But,  ladies,  please  remember  that 
winter  is  upon  us  ; and  large  jugs  of  pure  cold  water  when 
the  temperature  is  below  freezing  point  are  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate. 

The  reference  which  has  been  made  in  the  newspapers  to 
the  secession  of  Lord  Donington,  of  Castle  Donington, 
Derby,  and  Loudoun  Castle,  Ayrshire,  to  Rome,  recalls  to 
mind  the  fact  that  at  Castle  Donington  Thomas  Moore 
always  found  a most  hospitable  home.  The  author  of  “ Lalla 
Rookh  ” wrote  most  of  that  delicious  Oriental  poem  in  the 
library  at  the  Castle.  When  he  left  Donington  he  resided 
for  a time  at  Kegworth,  Leicestershire,  near  the  seat 
of  h'is  patron.  Concerning  his  sojourn  at  Kegworth,  the 
following  characteristic  story  is  told.  Being  a new 
resident  in  the  place,  applications  were  made  to  him  by 
the  various  tradesmen  to  solicit  his  custom,  and  one  morning 
a butcher  presented  himself  to  receive  his  orders. 


Now,  the  poet  knew  more  about  the  composition  of  a lyric 
than  the  structure  of  a cow,  and  when  the  butcher  asked  him 
“ What  part  shall  I send  you,  sir  ? ” he  was  sorely  puzzled ; 
but,  having  heard  of  a quarter  of  lamb,  and  not  liking  to 
appear  ignorant  of  common  matters,  said  hastily  : “ Well, 
send  me  a quarter  of  beef ! ” “Fore  or  hind?”  asked  the 
butcher.  “ Hind,”  said  the  poet,  and  accordingly  half  a cart- 
load of  beef  was  soon  at  the  poet’s  door.  His  surprise  at 
receiving  the  mountain  of  flesh  may  be  imagined,  and  he 
found  himself  in  a difficulty  from  which  he  had  some  trouble 
to  extricate  himself. 


The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  has  consented  to  lay  the 
first  stone  of  the  Derby  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  a 
charity  that  extends  its  beneficent  operations  throughout  the 
Midland  Counties.  The  function  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  November.  The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Derby  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  is  Mr.  Henry  Bemrose,  J.P.,  the  head  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Bemrose  & Sons.  He  has  for  years 
dedicated  his  energies  to  the  cause  he  has  uppermost  at 
heart. 


The  last  services  at  the  old  church  of  St.  Werburgh’s, 
Derby,  have  been  held,  and  the  sacred  edifice  is  to  be  replaced 
by  a cathedral  for  the  Suffragan  Bishop.  The  tottering  old 
structure  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  by  fire  and  flood. 
It  contains  one  of  Chantrey’s  masterpices  in  marble;  and  at 
this  parish  church  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  married.  In  the 
register  pilgrim  eyes  read  an  historic  entry.  It  occurs  in 
the  third  volume,  and  imparts  much  value  and  interest  to 
the  faded  page:— “July  9,  1735.  Mara  Sam11  Johnson  of 
“ y°  parish  S.  Marys  in  Lichfield  and  Elizh  Porter  of  ye  parish 
“ of  S.  Phillip  in  Birmingham.” 


Dr.  J.  IC  Bridge  has  been  lecturing  on  “Shakespeare  and 
Music.  The  subject  was  an  attractive  one,  and  was 
rendered  all  the  more  enjoyable  by  the  singing  of  various 
Shakespearian  songs  to  their  old  English  settings.  Dr.  Bridge 
was,  of  course,  able  to  quote  many  passages  showing  what 
a deep  and  well-grounded  knowledge  Shakespea.re  had  of 
the  technical  terms  and  the  theory  of  the  music  of  his  day. 

The  songs  as  sung  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  said  Dr.  Bridge, 
were  usually  accompanied  by  the  lute,  and  he  quoted  a 
couple  of  amusing  passages  from  old  writers  with  regard  to 
that  instrument.  “ If  a lutist,”  says  one,  “ attain  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  you  may  be  sure^that  he  has  spent  sixty 
years  tuning  his  lute.”  This  is  on  all  fours  with  the  computa- 
ion  of  Hullmandel,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  art  of  lithography, 
that  every  worker  with  lithographic  chalk  spent  one-third  of 
his  time  in  cutting  his  pencil. . Another  quotation  gave  some 
advice  as  to  how  best  to  preserve  a lute,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
solicitude  shown  nowadays  for  the  tennis  racquet.  “You  shall 
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do  well,”  so  runs  the  advice  of  the  sage,  “ even  when  you  lay 
the  lute  by  in  the  daytime,  to  put  it  into  a bed  that  is  seldom 
used,  between  the  rug  and  the  blanket.” 


Of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  a musical  celebrity  of  Shakespeare’s 
day,  Dr.  Bridge  told  an  amusing  story.  Wilson  is  buried  at 
Westminster,  and  some  time  ago  the  inscription  on  his  grave- 
stone, having  become  very  much  worn,  was  re-cut  at  the 
instance  of  a well-known  antiquarian.  While  a workman 
was  executing  the  task,  the  antiquarian  stood  by  his  side,  pour- 
ing into  his  ears  the  merits  of  Wilson  and  the  great  things  he 
had  done  for  music.  The  mason  went  on  chipping  away 
at  the  stone  and  listening  to  Wilson’s  eulogies.  At  length  he 
remarked,  “ I wish  I had  known  all  that  when  we  took  that  there 
drain  pipe  through  him.” 


A young  woman  has  been  fined  at  the  West  London  Police 
Court  for  riding  on  the  Underground  Railway  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  Company.  Her  excuse  was  that  she  did  it  “ to  pass 
the  time  away.”  That  young  woman  ought  to  be  secured  as 
a curiosity.  Most  people  find  time  pass  all  too  quickly. 
If  it  would  stop  short  sometimes  it  would  be  a decided 
convenience. 


In  the  opinion  of  a correspondent,  employers  are  themselves 
to  blame  for  making  the  cook  question  difficult  of  solution, 
and  he  ventures  to  insinuate  that  “ they  will  very  soon  make 
the  parlourmaid,  housemaid,  footman,  coachman,  page,  and 
every  other  question  equally  tormenting  if  they  continue  to 
raise  wages  as  they  (vide  advertisements)  do.” 

" I happen  to  know,”  he  says,  " of  good  cooks  who  were  content  with 
their  £20  a year,  and  with  it  thought  themselves  • somebody,’  hanging  fire 
at  present  at  offers  of  £35,  because  ‘if  we  wait  a bit  we  shall  get  £50.'  Don’t 
write  for  characters,  go  for  them ; you  will  be  able  to  ‘ read  up  ’ both 
mistress  and  cook  (or  maid)  then,  and  balance  their  accounts  as  you  like. 
A trained  cook  will  always  be  as  great  a nuisance  as  a trained  nurse  in 
a house. 

The  advice  given  is  good,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ad. 
upon  it.  Hence  the  discomfort  that  too  often  is  caused 
in  a home,  owing  to  the  misrepresentations  made  when 
servants  are  engaged. 


There  has  been  a dispute  at  Croydon  as  to  a suit  of  clothes. 
1 he  matter  came  before  his  Honour  Judge  Lushington,  who 
decided  that  he  must  “ see  ’em  on.”  He  did  see  them  on, 
and  the  judicial  mind  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  coat 
was  too  tight,  the  waistcoat  needed  to  be  lengthened,  and 
the  trousers  were  too  short.  This  practical  test  as  to  which 
side  was  telling  the  truth  ought  to  meet  with  general 
satisfaction. 


Judge  Lushington,  however,  is  not  the  only  County  Court 
Judge  with  a practical  turn  of  mind.  His  learned  brother, 
Judge  Martineau,  who  presides  over  the  different  courts  in 
Sussex,  has  also  been  known  to  show  a decided  inclination, 
whenever  possible,  to  put  the  dispute  to  a test.  For  instance, 
a lady  has  been  requested  to  retire  to  an  inner  apartment  and 
put  on  a dress,  the  proper  fit  of  which  was  open  to  doubt ; and 
on  one  occasion,  the  quality  of  certain  potatoes  being  chal- 
lenged, his  Honour  gave  instructions  for  a number  of  the  tubers 
to  be  boiled,  and  adjourned  the  case  while  this  was  being 
done.  After  all  there  is  nothing  like  being  practical,  especially 
in  a County  Court. 

According  to  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,the  outlook  for  the  unemployed 
during  the  coming  winter  will  be  a bad  one.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  more  men  unemployed  at  all  the  London  docks 
than  he  has  ever  known  before,  and  he  anticipates  that  there 
will  be  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  in  the  port  of  London 
alone  wanting  work  this  winter  ; while  another  twenty  thou- 
sand will  obtain  precarious  employment  only.  Such  a state- 
ment should  certainly  make  those  concerned  pause  and  con- 
sider. If  it  be  true,  then,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  stave 
off  the  evil  as  far  as  possible.  That  it  can  be  averted  to  a 
certain  extent  seems  within  the  pale  of  reason ; but  it  is 
essential  that  the  necessity  should  be  recognized  in  time; 
and  that  it  should  not  be  left  until  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  is  presented  in  a manner  that  will  brook  no  denial. 

In  many  of  our  provincial  towns  relief  works  are  started 
during  the  winter  months  for  the  out-of-works,  the  men 
receiving  a fair  day’s  wage.  It  may  not  be  a full  week’s 
work  that  they  obtain ; but  still  it  is  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  different  vestry  surveyors  in 
London  might  give  consideration  to  the  formulation  of  schemes 
on  a similar  basis.  If  they  were  not  able  to  give  work  to 
the  whole  of  the  unemployed  they  would  certainly  be  assisting 
to  lessen  the  number  vainly  seeking  for  work  outside  the 
docks.  Mr.  Tillett  says  there  will  be  “ a more  vigorous 
agitation  this  year  than  ever.”  We  do  not  care  to  regard 
this  as  a threat  ; but  prefer  to  consider  it  as  the  statement  of 
a man  who,  knowing  how  matters  really  stand,  gives 
expression  to  what  he  believes  will  actually  take  place.  If 
the  agitation  does . occur  those  in  authority  will  not  be  able 
to  plead  ignorance.  Forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 


It  is  rare,  even  in  a small  collection  of  pictures,  to  be  able 
to  say  all  are  good,  and  yet  this  is  the  verdict  which  must 
be  passed  on  the  pictures  by  Flemish  and  Dutch  Masters  now 
on  view  at  the  Japanese  Gallery,  28,  New  Bond  Street. 
Varieties  of  style  and  degrees  of  excellence  are,  of  course, 
present,  but  there  is  not  one  instance  of  a coarsely  executed 
or  carelessly  painted  picture  among  the  number.  Indeed,  the 
marvellous  finish  and  attention  to  detail  is  astonishing 
to  those  accustomed  only  to  more  modern  styles  of  art.  These 
old  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  were  of  a verity  the  men  who 
“ mixed  their  colours  with  their  brains.”  As  a result  the 
colouring  is  as  fresh  and  striking  as  though  the  pictures  had 
been  executed  but  a year  ago,  and  yet  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  over  two  hundred  years  old. 

A very  fine  and  thoroughly  characteristic  Rembrandt, 
“ Head  of  Man  with  Turban,”  will  at  once  attract  the  visitor, 
and  will  probably  be  considered  the  finest  piece  of  painting 
in  the  collection.  “A  Woody  Landscape,”  by  Jan  Looten, 
is  a work  of  marvellous  beauty  and  delicacy,  while  a water- 
colour by  Hobbema  is  an  exquisite  example  of  this  painter’s 
rare  mastery  of  colour.  Water-colour  drawings  by  Hobbema 
are  scarce,  and  prized  accordingly.  Wouwerman  is,  as  usual, 
represented  by  subjects  in  which  horses  play  a conspicuous 
part,  while  William  Van  de  Velde  has  several  excellent 
marine  pieces.  The  School  of  Gerard  Dow  gives  two  very 
typical  pictures ; one,  “ Boy  blowing  Bubbles,”  is  absolutely 
perfect  in  finish,  the  expression  on  the  child’s  face,  and 
the  sense  of  touch  conveyed  in  the  hand  which  grasps  the  pipe 
convey  a volume  of  teaching  to  the  earnest  student.  The 
two  Cuijps — Benjamin  and  Aelbert — are  each  represented, 
and  from  that  notable  figure  painter,  Hendrik  van  Ballen, 
comes  “ The  Dance  of  Children,”  a picture  full  of  grace  and 
movement. 


We  have  not  much  to  say  about  the  case  of  the  miserable 
man  Neill  or  Cream.  The  moral  of  his  hideous  story  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  A man  capable  of  murdering  a number  of 
wretched  girls  in  order  to  extort  money  by  accusing  others  of 
his  own  crimes  is  not  a very  estimable  person.  Cream,  like 
Deeming  and  others  of  his  class,  may  be  regarded  as  a sort 
of  human  monster,  a creature  with  a deformed  brain,  but 
quite  sane  enough  to  be  “ accurately  well  hung  ” ; so  there’s 
an  end  of  him. 


But  a word  is  perhaps  worth  saying  on  this  matter  from 
a journalistic  point  of  view.  The  evening  papers  have  a 
curious  habit  of  “giving  themselves  away”  on  such 
occasions.  They  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  a most 
surprising  manner.  They  all  issue  contents  bills  and  send 


lads  about  the  streets  proclaiming  the  end  of  the  trial.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  discreetly  announce  the  “ Result,”  or 
“ Verdict,”  and  of  course  everybody  buys  their  paper, 
anxious  to  know  what  that  result  or  verdict  may  be.  But 
others,  less  wary,  announce  “ Verdict  and  Sentence." 
Naturally,  after  this,  everybody  knows  what  the  result  is, 
and  therefore  need  not  buy  a paper.  For  what  possible 
result  could  have  happened  if  a murderer  has  been  sentenced  ? 
And  what  sentence  could  it  have  been  ? Five  shillings  and 
costs  ? or  three  months’  “ hard  ” ? This  point  was  put  the 
other  day  to  a newsvendor — one  of  a most  intelligent  class — 
and  he  saw  it  at  once.  But,  like  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  “the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him.” 

The  Westminster  Aquarium  has  recently  been  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  Royalty,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Princesses  Margaret  and  Victoria  Patricia  and  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught  being  present  at  the  performance  given 
on  the  central  stage.  The  Royal  party  and  suite  afterwards 
visited  the  skating  rink,  and  also  witnessed  the  swimming 
entertainment. 

At  the  concert  given  at  Steinway  Hall  the  other  evening 
by  Mrs.  Frederick  Nicholas  that  lady  won  hearty  applause  for 
her  pianoforte  contributions.  The  playing  of  Miss  Alice 
Maud  Liebmann,  a youthful  violinist,  and  the  singing  of  Miss 
Mary  Davies  and  Miss  Gwladys  Wood  were  also  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  those  present. 

At  Lewisham,  a few  evenings  since,  there  was  produced  an 
operetta  which  afforded  the  greatest  delight  to  those  who 
witnessed  it.  It  is  called  “ Don  Pedro,”  the  libretto  being 
by  Mr.  Edward  Adams,  and  the  music,  which  is  thoroughly 
appropriate  and  sympathetic,  by  Mrs.  Frank  Idle.  Both  author 
and  composer  were  fortunate  in  having  the  operetta  pre- 
sented by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  proved  themselves  com- 
petent in  every  way.  Miss  Blanche  Powell  and  Miss  Hannah 
Jones  were  deservedly  applauded  for  their  excellent  singing. 
It  is  in  the  vocal  numbers  that  the  operetta  is  especially 
strong,  the  gem  of  the  work  being  the  quartet,  “ Ah  ! Little 
Copper  Coin.” 

The  curriculum  at  the  Chicago  University  is  to  include 
“ a course  in  journalism.”  The  youths  who  pass  through  this 
particular  University  on  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  in  the 
journalistic  world  will  be  expected  to  devote  six  weeks  to  the 
study  of  the  “ art,”  and  during  that  time  they  will  receive 
lessons  in  “ periodical  literature,  literary  editorship,  and  book- 
making.” Vulgarly  speaking,  this  takes  the  cake.  Why  six 
weeks  ? Why  not  have  a machine  invented  for  turning  them 
out  at*once,  as  if  they  were  so  many  pounds  of  sausages  ? 
There  would  be  just  as  much  sense  in  it  as  to  think  that  a 
young  fellow  can  acquire  a practical  knowledge  of  journalism 
in  six  weeks. 

A kind  and  generous  donor,  residing  near  Worcester,  who 
signs  her  letter  “ Marian,”  has  sent  us  a Bank  of  England 
note  for  £10  with  the  request  that  we  will  dispose  of  it  as  we 
think  fit.  In  her  communication  she  says,  “ We  really  ought 
to  respond  better  than  we  do  to  your  appeals  on  behalf  of 
the  various  good  objects  you  place  before  us.”  We  tender 
our  cordial  thanks  to  “ Marian  ” for  her  liberal  donation,  and 
as  it  left  to  us  to  distribute  the  money,  we  propose  to  give  £n 
to  the  Newport  Market  Refuge,  a similar  sum  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  of  Nazareth  House,  reserving^  to  be  divided 
between  three  other  deserving  charities  which  we  shall  decide 
upon. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £1  is.  from 
Mr.  S.  Lewis,  20,  Grosvenor  Square,  2s.  6d.  from  “ E.  B.”, 
and  another  2s.  6d.  from  “ G.  C.,”  sent  through  our  Children’s 
Penny  Fund  for  the  Industrial  School  of  the  Newport  Market 
Refuge.  “J.T.  B.”  Tennyson  Road,  Kingston,  has  kindly 
forwarded  2s.  6d.  for  the  “ Nye-Chart  ” bed,  a fund  to  which 
we  had  anticipated  there  would  be  a much  more  favourable 
response.  Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

FOR  THE  WINTER— AT  HOME. 

XXII. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  those  who  can  afford  to 
winter  abroad,  and  who  have  any  delicacy  that  requires 
climatic  treatment,  ought  not  to  remain  at  home.  We  have 
in  our  last  “ Where  Shall  We  Go  ” emphasized  the  fact  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  that  in  many  instances 
we  must  carefully  balance  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
climate  against  the  disadvantages  which  accrue  from  foreign 
residence,  pension  or  hotel  life,  foreign  food  and  cooking, 
added  to  the  loss  of  the  thousand  and  one  home  comforts 
and  domestic  surroundings  so  essential  to  the  happiness  and 
treatment  of  many  invalids.  There  are  likewise  those  who 
are  in  that  condition  of  health  in  which  it  is  simply  cruel  to 
put  them  to  the  distress  of  a long  journey.  To  drag  people 
away  to  the  Continent  with  very  little  prospect  of  prolonging 
life — nay,  often  only  to  bring  them  back  by  easy  stages,  and 
at  great  distress,  to  die  on  their  arrival  in  England,  or  possibly 
en  route  home — is- something  worse  than  foolish.  Yet  this  is 
often  done,  the  only  results  being  useless  drain  on  resources 
already  sufficiently  crippled  by  the  expenses  of  a long  illness, 
serious  discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  the  entailment  of  grave 
anxiety,  if  not  positive  ill  health,  to  the  friends  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  watching  and  nursing  of  an  invalid  abroad. 

The  recent  epidemics  of  influenza  have  left  reminders  in  many 
constitutions.  Various  nervous  conditions,  including  neural- 
gic headaches  and  insomnia,  chronic  throat  and  nose  troubles, 
bronchial  irritations,  and  general  constitutional  susceptibility 
to  the  effects  of  chill  or  continued  damp  weather,  lurk  about 
in  the  systems  of  several  of  the  victims  to  influenza.  For 
such  people,  a winter  in  foggy  and  damp  London,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  murky  and  smoke-laden  city  in  which  there  is  usually 
a heavy  winter  rainfall,  is  decidedly  bad.  All  of  them  require 
whatever  of  sunshine  they  can  get,  a dry  and  fairly  bracing 
air,  and  a gravelly  and  quickly  drying  soil.  Clay  soil,  humid 
atmosphere,  absence  of  sunlight,  are  their  great  climatic 
enemies.  Excess  of  vegetation,  the  moist  air  of  valleys, 
dwellings  circumscribed  by  trees,  or  adjacent  to  forest  land, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swampy  ground,  have  to  be 
shunned.  And  those  who  cannot  go  far  from  London  during 
the  winter  will  do  well  to  select  some  such  suburban  locality 
as  Wimbledon,  Upper  Hampstead,  Lewisham,  or  Black- 
heath,  parts  of  Sydenham  and  Tooting,  Upper  Warlingham, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epsom,  the  Banstead  side  of  Sutton, 
or  the  Epsom  Downs  and  the  higher  spots  in  Kent  and 
Surrey — as,  for  example,  Knockholt  and  Reigate.  And  for 
an  hour’s  ride  by  train,  parts  of  Dorking  or  Guildford,  and 
Mount  Ephraim,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  may  be  taken  as 
good  examples  of  healthy  places  in  which  to  pitch  one’s  tent. 

One  remark  we  must  make  on  the  practice  of  taking  a com- 
paratively long  double  railway  journey  every  day.  For  a short 
time  ill  effects  are  not  felt  by  most  persons.  But  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  constant  railway  travelling,  in  the  worry 
involved  in  catching  trains,  the  hurried  manner  in  which 
meals  are  taken,  the  effects  of  the  oscillation  of  the  cars, 
the  fatigue  induced  before  work  is  begun  in  the  morning,  and 
after  it  is  finished  for  the  day,  is  injurious  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  we  have  many  times  known  it,  when  persisted 
in,  to  produce  evil  consequences.  All  the  more  needful  is' 
it  to  give  this  caution,  because  many  who  do  not  feel  the 
bad  effects  at  the  time  fancy  that  it  is  a doctor’s  fad  to  insist 
on  their  possible  occurrence.  But  we  can  assure  such  sceptics 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  those  men  who  have  excitable  heart 
action,  not  to  speak  of  any  of  its  graver  lesions,  who  have 
delicate  digestions,  and  whose  nervous  systems  are  readily 
depressed  and  irritated,  or  who  are  troubled  with  nervous 
headaches  and  possibly  insomnia,  should  eschew  these  daily 
journeys  by  rail.  The  impunity  with  which  some  can  endure 
this  excitement  and  shaking  day  by  day  does  not  invalidate 
the  importance  of  the  fact  we  here  insist  on.  -For  such  fortu- 
nate travellers  the  short  journey  is,  perhaps,  their  pleasantest 


part  of  the  day,  and  in  novel,  newspaper,  conversation, 
chess,  or  cards  it  passes  quickly  away. 

Brighton,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is,  in  this 
light,  an  unspeakable  boon  to  the  London  City  worker. 
Where,  along  the  entire  southern  coast  of  England,  can  the 
“City  man”  obtain,  in  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
degree  of  comfort,  the  tonic  and  bracing  effects  of  a clear  and 
invigorating  air  as  at  Brighton — for  him,  at  least,  the  “ Queen 
of  Seaside  Places  ” ? Here  he  has  every  facility  for  taking 
his  family,  while  he  comes  up  to  business  (all  the  better,  if  he 
can  manage  it  only  on  certain  days  of  the  week),  and  has  his 
Saturday  to  Monday  at  the  seaside.  Eastbourne  also  offers 
the  same  attractions,  and  by  many  is  preferred  to  Brighton ; 
but  the  air  is  much  colder  and  keener  than  at  Brighton. 
Worthing  air  is  softer  and  balmier  than  that  of  Brighton,  and 
agrees  well  with  those  who  have  had  recent  chest  trouble. 
We  have  known  many  such  sufferers  do  well  at  Worthing. 
Nor  are  the  south-eastern  seaside  resorts  to  b?  ignored, 
during  an  enjoyable  Sunday  stay  at  some  of  which  we 
may  blow  off  from  throat  and  chest  the  remains  of  the  smut- 
laden air  of  the  metropolis,  and  wash  out  the  week’s  accumu- 
lation of  dust  and  fog  by  a draught  of  the  pure  air  on  Folke- 
stone Lees,  at  sheltered  Sandgate,  at  the  “ Granville  ” at 
Ramsgate,  in  quiet  Deal  or  Broadstairs  ; while,  even  up  to 
Christmas,  the  air  at  Clacton  or  Felixstowe  is  often  exception- 
ally mild. 

It  is,  however,  rather  to  the  south  of  England  as  a winter 
residence  for  those  who  unfortunately  are  affected  with 
delicate  respiratory  organs,  whether  throat  or  lungs,  that  we 
have  especially  to  refer.  We  have  already  insisted  on  the 
incomparable  advantages  which  are  on  the  side  of  such  foreign 
resorts  as  the  Engadine,  the  Riviera,  the  Canaries,  Egypt, 
and  other  climates  indicated  in  last  week’s  article.  For 
invalids  who  cannot  avail  of  such  winter  sanatoria,  there  are 
fortunately  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  England  substitutes 
which,  if  lacking  the  peculiar  features  which  adapt  their 
foreign  competitors  to  varying  shades  and  degrees  of  respira- 
tory mischief,  still  possess  most  important  and  distinct 
character  in  situation,  atmosphere,  temperature,  and  amount 
of  exposure  or  shelter,  that  enable  us  to  recommend  them 
with  confidence  to  the  class  of  patient  we  have  referred  to, 
and  also  to  differentiate  the  particular  climate  especially 
adapted  for  the  individual  case.  Such  climates  are  those  of 
Glengariff,  and  the  Cove  of  Cork  or  Queenstown,  in  the  south 
of  ’Ireland ; Torquay  and  its  neighbourhood  ; the  Cornish 
coast  as  at  Penzance;  Bournemouth;  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonards  ; or  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  selection  of  any  one  <jf  these  places  will  in  a great 
measure  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  lung  affection  for  which 
it  is  specially  chosen.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages, 
dependent  upon  the  temperament  of  the  invalid  and  the  stage 
of  the  affection  at  the  time.  Torquay,  to  which  we  can 
accord  the  palm  in  the  picturesqueness  of  its  sheltered  situation, 
in  the  loveliness  of  its  surroundings,  and  the  mildness  of  its 
air,  has  its  attractions  for  those  who  can  bear  its  moisture, 
and  for  whom  we  are  not  specially  solicitous  for  a dry  and 
bracing  climate.  Penzance,  again,  gives  us  the  soft  and  warm 
air,  with  the  hygometrical  humidity  of  the  Cornish 
climate  generally.  Bournemouth,  protected  well  in  parts  from 
thenorthand  north-east  winds,  and  with  the  great  advantage  of 
its  pine  woods,  imparting  to  its  air  that  purity  and  antiseptic 
property  which,  with  its  bracing  effects,  have  yielded  to  us 
many  of  the  best  curative  results  of  any  seaside  winter  resort 
in  England  in  chest  cases.  Ventnor,  with  its  equable  and 
tonic  climate  and  its  shelter  from  north  and  north-east  winds 
and  comparatively  dry  air,  closely  rivals  Bournemouth  from  a 
curative  point  of  view.  Lastly,  we  have  space  only  to 
mention  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards,  which,  combining  between 
them  all  the  qualities  of  shelter,  tonicity  of  atmosphere, 
evenness  of  temperature,  and  the  most  complete  provision 
in  private  house  and  elegant  hotel  for  the  comfort  of  invalids, 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  climate  in  the  South  of  England  as 
preventive  resorts  for  those  threatened  with  lung  affection. 

Reflex. 
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& PUBLISHER  AND  HIS  BOOKS. 


The  busy  season  is  at  hand  for  the  book-publishing  trade, 
and,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  the  well-known 
publisher  of  Paternoster  Square,  the  output  is  not  likely  to 
show  any  diminution.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason 
for  the  numerous  publishing  houses  to  anticipate  that  it  will 
compare  favourably  with  previous  years.  This  fact  must  be 
all  the  more  encouraging  when  it  is  stated  that,  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years,  each  succeeding  year  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  increase  compared  with  that  of  its  predecessors. 

It  is  satisfactory  also  to  learn,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
the  reading  is  general,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular  class 
of  books.  Mr.  Unwin  was  fain  to  admit  that  novels  still  hold 
premier  position.  “ They  are  published,  he  observed  ; and 
then  with  a significant  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a smile  he 
added,  “ whether  they  are  sold  or  read  is  quite  another 
matter.” 

Questioned  as  to  what  were  the  books,  apart  from  novels, 
that  appeared  to  meet  with  appreciation,  Mr.  Unwin 
mentioned  those  which  are  organized  into  the  series  or 
library  form.  In  this  connection  he  referred  to  “ The  Story 
of  the  Nations,”  a list  of  volumes  forming  in  themselves  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  world,  and  possessing  the 
advantage  of  being  the  work  of  competent  authors.  This 
series  has  now  reached  its  thirty-second  number,  and  Mr. 
Unwin  says  there  are  at  least  twelve  other  volumes  being 
written  by  accomplished  writers,  not  only  in  England,  but  all 
over  the  world.  Commissions  have  been  given,  among 
others,  for  works  on  modern  France,  Greece,  Italy  , and  there 
are  in  course  of  preparation  volumes  dealing  with  the 
Colonies  of  America. 

Mr.  Unwin  next  referred  to  “The  Adventure  Series”  as 
another  instance  of  the  taste  of  the  reading  public  for 
something  apart  from  the  stereotyped  novel.  If  we  mistake 
not,  Mr.  Unwin  is  exceptionally  pleased  with  the  list  of  books 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  embodying  in  this  particular 
collection  ] and  for  this  reason,  that  it  has,  10  use  his  own 
phrase,  tended  to  expose  “ the  ingenious  absurdities  of 
writers  who  have  always  stopped  at  home.  h rom  a number 
of  papers  piled  on  his  desk,  the  publisher  extracted  a circular 
having  reference  to  “ The  Adventure  Series,”  and  in  this  he 
distinctly  states  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  “ to  dispel  the  idea 
that  adventures  are  confined  to  Africa  ; and  that  the  collec- 
tion includes  the  narratives  of  travellers,  soldiers,  seamen, 
prisoners  who  have  escaped  from  captivity,  early  emigrants, 
famous  robbers,  pirates,  and  buccaneers,  adventures  for  profit 
and  adventures  for  pleasure.”  And  then,  as  if  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  the  character  of  the  books,  and  also  of  the 
writers,  the  circular  goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  “ men  who, 
though  ignorant  of  ‘ Quatermain,’  know  the  quarterdeck ; 
whose  achievements  are  undeniable,  though  unconnected 
with  ‘ She.’  ” 

With  regard  to  this  series  Mr.  Unwin  could  say  no  more 
than  was  contained  in  his  circular  ; and  from  the  quotations 
made  it  will  be  observed  that  he  displays  no  hesitancy  in 
setting  forth  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  Pseudonym  Library  is  con- 
tained in  the  fact  that  it  offers  a channel  for  bringing  into 
prominence  the  works  of  authors  who  have  not,  perhaps, 
hitherto  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  From  the  publisher’s 
point  of  view  the  venture  has  been  a success.  A volume 
is  issued  monthly — the  twentieth  has  just  been  sent  out — and 
there  are,  to  use  a conventional  phrase,  more  to  follow.  Mr. 
Unwin  illustrated  the  usefulness  of  this  series,  from  the 
author’s  standpoint,  by  mentioning  Lanoe  Falconer,  who 
contributed  “ Mademoiselle  Ixe,”  and  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
who  furnished  “ Some  Emotions  and  a Moral,”  as  being 
materially  benefitted  through  having  their  work  published  in 
this  form.  “ The  Pseudonym  Library  has,”  said  Mr.  Unwin, 
“ obtained  the  reputation  of  bringing  out  good  work,  and 
yet  it  is  new  writers  who  primarily  contribute  to  it. 
Those  which  are  translations  are  practically  revelations  to 


English  readers.  We  have  translated  from  the  Russian, 
modern  Greek,  French,  German,  and  we  propose  shortly  to 
issue  a volume  which  will  be  the  work  of  a Finland  author.  ’ 

As  Mr.  Unwin  went  on  to  explain,  “any  author  included 
in  such  a series  as  that  of  the  Pseudonym  Library  obtains  at 
Once  a distinct  status  as  a writer.  In  other  words,  he  has 
to  thank  the  publisher  for  placing  him  in  a position  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  occupy  if  his  work  were  issued  as«n 
individual  volume.”  The  force  of  this  contention  in  the  case 
of  an  unknown  aspirant  to  literary  fame  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  Children’s  Library,  commenced  by  Mr.  Unwin  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  is  another  illustration  of  a successful 
endeavour  to  place  before  children  good  literature,  as  well  as 
to  furnish  them  with  a good  library.  Some  twelve  volumes 
have  been  issued,  the  latest  being  •“  The  Feather,”  by  fiord 
H.  Madox  Hueffer,  a charming  story  of  the  adventures  of  a 
princess,  written  in  a style  which  cannot  fail  to  captivate  the 
juvenile  mind. 

Incidentally  the  question  of  the  binding  of  books  was 
touched  upon,  and  Mr.  Unwin  expressed  the  opinion  that 
nowadays  people  are  mainly  interested  in  the  binding  of  a 
book  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  binding  need  not 
be  extravagant  or  expensive,  the  laying  on  of  gorgeous  colour 
is  not  called  for,  and,  he  added,  not  necessary.  The  binding 
of  a book  must  be  attractive  and  artistic,  the  one  of  necessity 
following  the  other. 

Although  the  year  now  fast  drawing  to  a close  Has  marked 
the  publication  of  many  excellent  books,  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin 
- — to  say  nothing  of  the  host  of  other  London  publishers — has 
many  more  treasures  in  store — treasures  that  will  merit  a 
heart-y  reception.  His  series  of  books  especially  suitable  for 
Christmas  will  be  larger  this  time  than  usual.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  given  the  aggregate  number  of 
books  sent  out  in  the  course  of  a year  by  this  house  ; but  it 
was  a question  that  Mr.  Unwin  was  unable  to  answer  oft  hand, 
and,  as  he  said,  he  had  not  the  time  to  spare  to  go  into  the 
the  figures.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  number  increases 
each  year  is  evidence  that  whatever  depression  there  may  be 
in  other  trades,  it  has  not  affected  those  who  devote  their 
energies  to  supplying  the  public  with  good  literature. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

4 

The  popularity  of  “ The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne,’  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Goodman  (Chatto  and  Windus,  London,  3s.  6d.),  was 
assured  while  it  was  appearing  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
and  before  it  had  reached  volume  form.  Mr.  Goodman  is  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  mystery.  The  fate  of  Herbert 
Wayne  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  secret  of  who 
really  killed  the  unfortunate  young  student  is  admirably  kept 
till  the  very  last,  when  his  friend  Oscar  Ford,  who  has 
thoughout  been  tiying  to  unravel  the  mystery,  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  an  appalling  solution.  That  the  book  will 
remain  as  a lasting  pleasure  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  readers,  who  had  completed  the  perusal  of  the  stoiy  in 
its  serial  form  in  these  columns,  have  written  to  say  that  they 
have  re-commenced  to  read  the  tale,  while  numbers  have 
testified  to  the  marvellous  fascination  which  the  story  hat 
for  them. 


“ The  Member  for  Wrottenborough  ” made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  entertaining  columns  of  the  Sunday  Times.  The 
narrative  of  his  experiences  in  endeavouring  to  retain  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  so  lucidly  and  faithfully  described  by 
Mr.  Arthur  William  a Beckett,  has  since  been  transferred 
to  book  form,  and  those  who  have  the  inclination  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  what  a Parliamentary  candi- 
date has  to  go  through  when  seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  elec- 
tors— for  be  it  said  that  Wrottenborough  claims  to  be  a 
typical  constituency — are  strongly  advised  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  Mr.  a Beckett’s  “ hero.”  The  book 
is  delightful  reading— the  meetings,  the  deputations,  the 
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tussles  with  the  provincial  editor,  and  the  other  thousand 
and  one  items  that  demand  “the  candidate’s”  attention 
during  the  .progress  of  the  contest,  are  all  narrated  by 
Mr.  a Beckett  in  a style  that  excites  many  a hearty  laugh, 
the  volume  being  replete  with  ludicrous  incidents,  in  which  the 
unhappy  candidate,  of  course,  plays  a prominent  part.  The 
publishers  are  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  London. 


That  Henrick  Ibsen  is  a dramatist  of  no  ordinary  calibre 
few  can  doubt,  but  had  the  talented  gentleman  never  pro- 
duced stronger  work  than  “Peer  Gynt  ” (Walter  Scott, 
London),  it  is  questionable  whether  his  fame  would  ever  have 
resounded  as  it  has  done,  until  it  has  become  a household 
world  for  dramatic  power  unfettered  by  any  conventional 
trammels.  The  translators,  to  whom  their  work  appears  to 
have  been  a labour  of  love,  so  enthusiastically  do  they  speak 
of  their  subject,  tell  us  that  “ Peer  Gynt  ” has  its  roots  in 
Norwegian  folk-lore,  and  the  reader  is  introduced  to  many 
curious  scenes  of  a strongly  marked  local  character. 


Peer  Gynt  himself  is  a grotesque,  roughly-hewn  character, 
a sort  of  modern  Caliban,  who,  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare, 
might  have  developed  into  the  half  revolting,  half  fascinating 
monstrosity  which  marks  the  creation  of  our  own  great 
dramatist.  But  instead  of  this  the  character  degenerates  into 
that  of  a buffoon.  Of  fine  thoughts  or  poetic  expressions  the 
drama  is  absolutely  devoid,  while  as  a play  it  would  be  an 
utter  impossibility. 


Books  which  have  the  power  of  transporting  their  readers 
from  their  own  immediate  surroundings  and  setting  them 
down  within  the  locale  of  the  story  are  sure  to  be  popular. 
Such  a book  is  to  be  found  in  “ Legends  from  the  Lothians,” 
by  Robert  Steuart  (Andrew  Elliot,  Edinburgh).  It  gives  a 
collection  of  short  stories  which,  though  but  sketches,  are 
powerfully  dramatic  in  their  conception,  and  present  vivid 
pictures  both  of  locality  and  character.  The  tales  are  chiefly 
weird  in  style,  as  befits  their  legendary  origin. 


To  readers  who  like  a simple  story  and  do  not  object  to 
the  evident  signs  of  a “ ’prentice  hand  ” “ I,  too,”  by  Mrs. 
Gerard  Ford  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co., 
London),  may  prove  pleasant  reading.  The  morals  expressed 
in  it  are  faultless,  and  there  is  a close  adherence  to  nature  in 
the  telling  of  the  tale  which  has  its  attractions.  The  only 
mystery  in  the  book  is  the  title,  which  still  remains  an  un- 
solved riddle  after  the  reading  of  the  last  page. 


“ I too  ” reminds  us  that  in  our  first  number  we  mentioned 
an  Australian  bird,  the  note  of  which  bore  a curious  resemblance 
to  “ Me  too,”  and  that  the  cry  in  the  bush  was  generally 
responded  to  by  another  bird,  the  utterance  of  which  sounded 
very  much  like  “ More  pork.”  Curiously  enough  the  death 
of  our  honoured  and  beloved  Poet  Laureate  has  led  to  the 
utterance  in  several  organs  of  the  daily  press  of  at  least  five 
living  poets  whose  lyrical  effusions  certainly  remind  one  of 
“ Me  too,”  but  there  is  not  much  “ pork  ” associated  with  the 
Poet  Laureateship.J 


“Olga's  Dream,  a Nineteenth  Century  Fairy  Tale,”  by 
Norley  Chester  (Skeffington  & Son,  London),  is  a book  which 
will  delight  old  and  young  alike.  The  jokes  are  real  jokes, 
which  will  appeal  to  the  risible  faculties  of  the  young  ; while 
a sly  hidden  meaning  will  raise  a smile  to  the  lips  of  their 
elders.  The  story  of  Olga  on  her  journey  through  the  Fields 
of  Learning,  whither  she  travelled  in  a coach  drawn  by  the 
Three  R’s,  is  very  amusing. 


An  entertaining  episode  is  the  visit  to  the  Critics,  where 
Olga  sees  the  Stove  at  which  unfortunate  authors  are 
“ roasted,”  and  the  various  machines  by  which  they  are 
“ made.”  “ killed,”  or  “ pushed  forward.”  A new  rendering 
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of  that  old  nursery  favourite,  “ Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  is 
also  to  be  found,  where  a smart  slap  is  given  to  those  who 
push  the  examination  fad  to  its  utmost  limit,  forgetting  the 
need  of  the  little  ones  for  play  as  well  as  work.  “ Olga’s 
Dream  ” is  a thoroughly  wholesome  book. 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  reciters,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  have  to  contend  with  is  that  of  adding 
to  their  store  of  recitations,  and  the  fact  that  “ Elocution,  with 
Selections  from  Authors  and  Dramatists,”  by  George  Baynham 
(Blackie  and  Son,  London),  has  passed  into  its  seventh 
edition  and  is  now  offered  in  a revised  and  extended  form, 
shows  how  eagerly  such  books  are  bought.  Some  excellent 
rules  are  given  to  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
art  of  elocution,  as  well  as  a selection  from  authors,  old  and 
new,  grave  and  gay,  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  so  that  every 
taste  may  be  suited. 

“ Counsel  to  Ladies  and  easy-going  Men  on  their  Business 
Investments  ” should  prove,  if  not  a mine  of  gold,  at  least  a 
rock  of  safety.  The  advice  runs  chiefly  on  the  key  of  “ Don’t,” 
and  gives  plain-spoken  and  strong  warnings  against  certain 
classes  of  securities,  though  the  “ Do  ” is  quite  as  sensible 
and  practical  in  advising  investments  in  well-tried  and 
reputable  companies  and  securities.  The  price  of  the  book, 
which  is  published  anonymously  by  the  Leadenhall  Press,  is 
3s.  6d.,  and  is  in  itself  an  excellent  investment. 


“Days  in  Clover,”  by  the  Amateur  Angler  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  London,  is.),  are  veritable  days  of 
delight,  spent  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  amid  rural 
scenes  and  idyllic  surroundings.  We  are  carried  to 
Folkestone  and  its  Holy  Well,  its  beautiful  landslip  known 
as  the  Warren.  Next  he  takes  us  a-fishing  with  the  old 
master  of  the  “gentle  craft,”  then  we  ramble  among  the 
trout  streams  of  Hampshire,  and  catch  grayling  in  the 
Itchen.  The  Wye  serves  as  a theme  for  pleasant  remi- 
niscences, as  does  also  the  holiday  in  Wales,  where,  making 
his  headquarters  at  Tenby,  the  “ Amateur  Angler  ” carries 
us  through  “the  little  England  beyond  Wales”  which 
stretches  away  inland.  In  his  company  we  visit  the  grey  old 
castles  of  Manorbeer,  Carew  and  Pembroke  ; the  wonderful 
Lvdstep  Caverns,  finishing  with  an  excursion  to  the  far-famed 
“ Stacks  ” with  their  myriads  of  birds  and  magnificent  surround- 
ings, and  finally  wend  our  way  homeward,  via  Devonshire, 
well  pleased  with  the  excursion  we  have  been  able  to  make 
under  such  agreeable  circumstances. 


The  name  of  Miss  Honnor  Morten  appended  to  “ How  to 
become  a Nurse)’  (Scientific  Press,  140,  Strand,  London, 
2S.  6d.)  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  book  will  be  worth 
reading,  and  will  contain  practical  information  and  sound 
common  sense.  Even  before  beginning  to  read  the  book 
a whole  sermon  may  be  found  in  the  title,  “ How  to  become 
a Nmse,  and  How  to  Succeed,’  the  sub-title  conveying  the 
note  of  warning  that  becoming  a nurse  does  not  necessarily 
mean  success- in  the  profession.  Miss  Morten  by  no  means 
slurs  over  the  many  disagreeables  which  environ  the  early 
days  of  the  nursing  probationer. 

Unless  she  is  much  in  earnest,  these  experiences  will  be  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  will  be  beaten  from  the  field.  It  is  no  use  to  slur  over  the 
disagreeables  of  [hospital  life,  but  it  can  be  confidently  pointed  out  to  all 
candidates  that  a good  woman  can  always  rise  superior  to  these  dis- 
agreeables, and  perform  the  most  menial  task  with  gentleness  and  nobility 
There  are  a great  many  merely  domestic  duties  demanded  of  a probationer 
and,  instead  of  being  disgusted  with  them,  she  will  do  well  to  give  them  her 
chief  attention  at  first.” 

Every  detail  necessary  for  the  would-be  nurse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  both  as  regards  hospitals  and 
their  various  varieties  and  peculiarities,  advice  as  to  training 
and  conduct,  nursing  at  home  and  abroad,  while  one  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  some  eminent  nurses.  No  better 
book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a young  girl  desirous  of 
devoting  herself  to  this  particular  profession. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


1 am  at  the  “Morning  Mammoth”  Newspaper 

Office. 


No.  IV.  and  Last. 

Possibly  you  would  like  to  know  something,  patient  reader, 
of  the  gentlemen  who  write  the  leading  articles  in  the  half- 
dozen  great  daily  newspapers  of  which  the  Morning  Mammoth 
is  one.  But  ere  I venture  to  skate  as  gingerly  as  I can  on 
that  which  may  prove  to  be  very  thin  ice,  I should  wish  you 
to  take  a glimpse  at  a very  old  journalist,  probably  the  first 
writer  of  what  we  call  “ racy,”  or  “lively,”  or  “ spicy,”  or 
sometimes  “sensational,”  leaders. 

Behold  a personage  with  long  hair,  curled  moustaches,  and 
short  peaked  beard.  He  wears  a broad-brimmed  slouched 
hat  with  a red  plume  in  it,  a stout  doublet  with  a falling  collar 
of  old  Mechlin  lace,  a broad  embroidered  belt  crossing  his 
breast  and  holding  a very  long  rapier  with  a basket  hilt, 
baggy  nether  garments,  and  boots  of  buff  leather  with  very 
capacious  bucket  tops.  This  is  Captain  Marchant  Needham, 
a most  popular  journalistic  scribe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Isaac  Disraeli  calls  the  Captain  “ the  great  patriarch  of  news- 
paper writers,  a man  of  versatile  politics,  a bold  adventurer, 
and  most  successful,  because  the  most  profligate,  of  his  tribe.” 
From  the  University  he  came  to  London;  was  an  usher  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  School ; then  a clerk  in  the  steward’s 
office  at  Gray’s  Inn  ; studied  physic  and  practised  chemistry, 
and  finally  became  a captain  unattached  ; and,  in  the  words 
of  Anthony  a Wood,  “ siding  with  the  rout  and  scum  of  the 
people,  made  them  weekly  sport  by  railing  at  all  that  was 
noble  in  his  Intelligencer  called  Mercurius  Britannicus.”  The 
captain  broke  with  his  first  friends,  the  Presbyterians ; had 
an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the  King,  was  reconciled  to  his 
Majesty,  and  showed  himself  a violent  Royalist  in  a news- 
paper called  the  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  in  which  he  daily  mauled 
the  Roundheadsjvith  his  quips  and  quirks. 

But  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  popular  party 
prevailed,  the  mercurial  captain  again  changed  his  views, 
and,  being  “ got  at  ” by  President  Bradshaw,  became  once 
more  a virulent  Presbyterian  and  lashed  the  Cavaliers 
outrageously  in  his  Mercurius  Politicus.  At  length,  at  the 
Restoration,  the  captain,  becoming  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  such  a place  as  Tyburn  and  such  a thing  as  a halter, 
judiciously  removed  himself  to  Holland.  But  having  scraped 
together  some  money,  he  paid  it  to  a hungry  courtier,  and 
obtained  a pardon  under  the  Great  Seal.  He  ended  his  days 
as  a physician,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  did  not  slay  so 
many  patients  with  his  prescriptions  as  he  had  slain  political 
opponents  with  his  goose  quill. 

Here  you  have  a terse,  but,  I should  say,  veracious 
portrait,  of  the  thoroughly  unscrupulous,  personally  dis- 
reputable, but  altogether  capable,  all-round  journalist  of  the 
past.  We  have  glimpses  of  Captain  Marchant  Needham 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  Sometimes  he  was  a 
captain  unattached,  sometimes  a doctor  of  physic,  and 
occasionally  a doctor  of  divinity.  He  wrote  fluently,  inde- 
fatigably,  vehemently,  for  the  party  which  paid  him  best;  and, 
on  the  whole,  although  from  time  to  time  he  suffered  for 
his  outspokenness  by  standing  in  the  pillory,  his  life  was 
not  a much  more  chequered  one  than  that  led  by  the  majority 
of  hack  writers  of  the  period. 

It  is  sufficiently  curious,  however,  to  find  that  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who,  for  all  his  genius  and  his  accomplishments, 


never  entirely  passed  out  of  the  hack  stage,  once  apologized 
to  the  public  for  having  degraded  himself  by  writing  in  the 
columns  of  a newspaper.  While,  still  more  edifying  to  relate, 
that  exemplary  character,  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne,  the 
author  of  two  imperishable  contributions  to  English  literature, 
the  “Sentimental  Journey”  and  “Tristram  Shandy,”  who 
was  besides  about  as  arrant  a rascal  as  ever  cheated  the 
gallows,  tells  us  in  the  fragment  of  his  autobiography  that 
his  uncle,  James  Sterne,  Prebendary  of  York,  was  once  on  very 
good  terms  with  him,  but  he  quarrelled  with  him  afterwards 
because  he  would  not  write  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers. 

“ He  was  a party  man,”  adds  Laurence,  loftily  ; “ I was  not, 
and  detested  such  dirty  work,  thinking  it  beneath  me.” 

In  any  case,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  discreditable 
and  unscrupulous  leading  article  writer  of  the  Marchant 
Needham  type  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
world  of  modern  journalism,  and  it  is  wTorth  curious  observa- 
tion that  what  I may  call  the  elevation  and  purification  of  the 
leading  columns  of  the  London  press  have  been  due  in  a very 
great  measure  to  the  influence  of  English  poets  of  high  stand- 
ing. Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Thomas  Moore  were  for 
a lengthened  period  contributors,  the  first  to  the  Morning  Post, 
and  the  second  to  the  Morning  Chronicle , and,  occasionally, 
to  the  Times.  Leigh  Hunt,  harmonious  versifier  and  even 
more  melodious  writer  of  prose,  was  the  editor  and  the  chief 
leader-writer  of  the  weekly  journal  called  the  Examiner , 
founded  by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  John. 

In  that  remarkable  paper,  the  author  of  the  “ Legend  of 
Florence,”  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  advocacy  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  and  who  yet  was  personally  unac- 
quainted with  such  leaders  of  the  Reform  party  as  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Major  Cartwright,  and  Thomas  Francis 
Place,  and  who  hated  Cobbett,  gathered  around  him  a band 
of  admirable  prose  writers — Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt, 
with  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  the  painter,  who  could  write 
most  vigorous  prose,  to  say  nothing  of  such  poetical  allies  as 
Byron  and  Shelley.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  the 
author  of  “ Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  ” was  once  on  the 
verge  of  starting  a daily  newspaper  of  which  Leigh  Hunt  was 
to  be  the  editor.  The  noble  Childe,  however,  to  judge  from 
his  letters  on  the  subject,  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  a 
newspaper  editor  should  be  a kind  of  Olympian  Jove,  who 
should  look  upon  his  staff  pretty  much  as  Zeus  might  be 
expected  to  look  upon  a small  congregation  of  black  beetles. 
Ultimately  the  project  of  the  Byronic  daily  was  relinquished, 
but,  as  a compromise,  a monthly  magazine  entitled  the 
Liberal  was  started.  It  was  edited  in  Italy,  and  being  found 
somewhat  unsuitable  to  the  latitude  of  Fleet  Street,  was  soon 
abandoned.  I picked  up  the  first  number  of  the  Liberal  once 
in  the  twopenny  box  at  a book-stall. 

The  poets,  I am  glad  to  say,  have  not  by  any  means  severed 
their  connection  with  the  daily  and  weekly  London  press. 
If  you  had  been  here  at  one  o’clock  this  afternoon,  you  would 
have  found  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Morning  Mammoth 
newspaper  a brace  of  very  eminent  poets  indeed.  You 
would  have  seen  a middle-aged,  middle-sized  gentleman,  some- 
what resembling  the  late  Anthony  T rollope  in  appearance,  with  a 
beard  almost  as  ample  as  that  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  with  blue 
spectacles.  He  has  been  writing  leading  articles  in  the 
Mammoth  for  at  least  thirty  years— leaders  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject — home  and  foreign  politics,  Indian  finance, 
literature,  art,  archaeology,  Oriental  languages,  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  intemperance,  the  fashions,  the  drama, 
Church  congresses,  bi-metallism,  electro-biology,  horticulture, 
yachting,  and  the  price  of  salmon  in  Billingsgate  market.  It  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  modern  journalism  that  subjects 
which  two  generations  since  were  only  dealt  with  in  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines,  or  in  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh 
Reviews,  are  now  habitually  treated  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  and  among  the  all-round  leader-writers  who  can  be 
asked  at  five  minutes’  notice  to  pen  a column  and  a quarter 
on  any  one  of  the  topics  which  I have  mentioned,  and  on  five 
hundred  topics  besides,  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  the 
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flowing  beard  and  blue  spectacles  can  at  once  be  confidently 
reckoned  upon  to  respond  to  the  appeal. 

How  he  does  it  passes  my  comprehension.  I have  peeped 
into  his  room  at  the  Morning  Mammoth  office — a very  plainly 
furnished  apartment,  and  with  no  more  extensive  library  of 
reference  than  a dog’s-eared  copy  of  Burton’s  “ Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,”  Liddell  and  Scott’s  great  “ Greek  Lexicon,” 
Whitaker’s  Almanack,  and  the  “ Child’s  Guide  to  Know- 
ledge.” Stay,  I think  in  a corner  there  is  a copy  of  the 
Koran,  in  Arabic,  and  Magnall’s  Questions.  This  Caliph  of 
leading  article  writers  is  Sir  Charles  Launcelot  Greaves 
Grandison,  M.A.,  K.B.U.C.,  L.P.P.,  X.Y.Z.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  thousands  of  leaders  which  have  rippled  from 
his  pen,  he  has  found  leisure  enough  to  compose  those 
wondrous  epic  poems  “ Buddha’s  Tooth,”  “ The  Rape  of 
Bramah’s  Lock,”  the  “ Courtship  of  Confucius,”  the  “ Mystery 
of  Mungo  Jumbo,”  and  the  “ Sacred  Blade  Bone,”  the  last 
immortal  poem,  having  for  its  basis  that  marvellous  bone  of 
a shoulder  of  mutton  on  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  pro- 
phet Mahomet  wrote  many  chapters  of  the  Koran  as  dictated 
to  him  by  the  Superior  Authorities. 

And,  again,  wonderful  to  record,  Sir  Charles  Launcelot 
Greaves  Grandison  has  had  time  to  travel  repeatedly  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  He  is  on  terms  of  familiar 
friendship  with  the  Great  Mogul,  the  Emperor  Prester  John, 
the  Mikado,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Grand 
Llama  of  Thibet,  and  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  and 
wheresoever  he  journeys  the  affability  of  Sir  Charles’s 
manner,  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  make  him  a 
general  favourite. 

But  you  are  not  to  imagine— oh  dear  no  ! — that  Sir  Charles 
is  the  only  poet  of  whom  the  Morning  Mammoth  can  boast. 
At  the  council  of  the  editorial  staff  at  one  p.m.  there  was 
present  that  well-known  writer  of  satirical  poems,  eloquent 
essayist,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  English  historian  of  the 
future,  Hercules  Demetrius  Tetraglotton,  D.C.L.,  who 
although  he  bears  in  face  and  even  garb  a striking  resemb- 
lance to  a Lazarist  missionary,  is  the  most  jovial  soul  imagin- 
able, full  in  his  unoccupied  moments  of  mirth  and  glee.  He 
sings  a very  good  song  too,  and  I have  heard  surpasses  many 
mashers  in  the  difficult  art  of  leading  the  cotillon. 

Round  the  corner  is  the  Daily  Megatherium  office.  They 
also  have  a poet  who  is  as  accomplished  in  prose  as  he  is  in 
verse.  This  gifted  creature  is  Roderick  Dhu  Ironshanks.  At 
once  I must  indignantly  denounce,  as  malevolently  apochry- 
phal,  the  insinuation  which  I have  more  than  once  seen  in 
print  that  Roderick  never  sits  down  to  write  a leader  without 
arraying  himself  in  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  and  that  his  brightest 
essays  are  composed  when  he  has  his  dirk  between  his  teeth. 
As  stupidly  mendacious  is  the  rumour  that  when  he  has  con- 
cluded the  peroration  of  his  article  he  indulges  in  a right  good 
Highland  fling,  accompanied  by  cries  of  “ heugh  1 ” At  any 
rate,  there  are  few  leading  article  writers  who  have  so  many 
varied  accomplishments,  and  such  indefatigable  industry,  as 
Roderick  Dhu  Ironshanks. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  at  which  topic  he  is  best.  Some  prefer 
him  as  a critic  on  Ossian,  others  think  that  he  is  most  impres- 
sive when  dealing  with  Norse  Mythology,  but  personally  I 
admire  him  most  when,  in  the  course  of  a column  and  one 
eighth,  he  has  contrived  to  hold  forth,  always  wittily  and 
always  wisely,  say,  on  Columella’s  Husbandry,  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius,  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  the  Lost  Odes  of  Sappho, 
the  Satires  of  Saronides,  and  the  Fairy  Tales  of  Mother  Goose’. 
Yet  another  writer  of  leading  articles  who  in  his  spare 
moments  cultivates  the  Muse,  and  cultivates  her  too  with 
brilliant  success,  is  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Mas- 
todon. Runymede  Orson  is  the  sternest  of  political  writers. 
Controversial  theology  is  another  of  his  strong  points,  and 
there  are  few  living  journalists  so  well  versed  as  he  is  in  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  and  the  theory  of  fluxions. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Psychical  Society,  and  plays  sweetly 
on  the  banjo. 

It  must  be  owned  that,  among  the  contributors  of  leaders 
to  the  daily  press.,  the  poets  of  the  first  rank  do  not 


number  more  than  a dozen;  On  the  other  hand,  I think  I 
can  point  out  to  you  at  least  a score  who  are  profound 
classical  and  Oriental  scholars ; others  who  have  seen  service 
in  the  Atmy  and  Navy,  and  a few  who  have  taken  clerical 
orders.  The  sporting  leading  article  writer  is  another  type 
who,  when  occasion  serves,  might  be  described  in  detail.  I 
could  write  a whole  column,  for  example,  about  the  Hon. 
Plantagenet  Beaulieu,  Lord  Boscoville’s  younger  brother. 
Does  the  Hon.  Plantagenet  know  anything  practical  about 
the  turf  ? I should  say  that  most  assuredly  he  knows  a great 
deal  about  it,  seeing  that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  he  lost 
ninety  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  horse  racing,  mainly 
in  connection  with  an  animal  called  “ Hand-in-your-Pocket,” 
which  was  first  favourite  at  some  Derby,  the  date  of  which  I 
have  forgotten,  but  which  failed  to  win  the  race,  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  turf  being  won  on  the  occasion  in  question  by 
an  entirely  “dark  horse”  called  “ Smouche.” 

The  Hon.  Plantagenet  “paid  up  and  looked  pretty.”  He 
subsequently,  I have  been  told,  held  high  military  rank  in 
the  service  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Jagurrath,  the  popular  potentate 
Ash  Lungara  Chasleeda,  who  habitually  sits  on  a crystal 
throne,  specially  manufactured  for  His  Highness  by  Messrs. 
Mortlock,  and  who  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  Foster 
and  Sons  bottled  beers.  Leaving  the  Rajah’s  service,  in 
which  he  had  attained  the  grade  of  Grand  Serang,  the  Hon. 
Plantagenet,  like  Prince  Rupert  of  yore,  devoted  himself  to 
the  exciting  pursuit  of  naval  warfare,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  South  American  Republic  of  Sanquebrado  to  command 
the  armoured  cruiser,  Buscapies,  in  which  he  bombarded  and 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  San- 
vaquero.  After  that  I think  he  was  a blockade-runner  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  but  he  turned  up  smiling  at  the 
office  of  the  Morning • Mammoth  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  has  since  achieved  immense,  although  anonymous, 
popularity  as  a writer  on  sporting  subjects,  not  only  as  regards 
the  present,  but  in  relation  to  the  past  history  of  racing.  He 
has  known  Admiral  Rous,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  and  many  other  patriarchs 
of  the  turf,  intimately.  He  can  enumerate  without  book  the 
names  of  all  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  can  minutely  trace  the 
pedigree  of  the  Coffin  Mare,  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  and 
Eclipse.  More  than  all  this,  he  possesses  an  exact  knowledge 
of  all  the  Arab  chargers  ridden  by  Napoleon  the  Great,  and 
he  treasures  at  home  one  of  the  hoofs  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton’s horse  Copenhagen,  richly  mounted  in  gold,  as  a snuff 
box. 

Some  years  ago,  my  very  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates,  in  the  prospectus  for  an  evening  paper  called 
the  Cuckoo.  which  he  was  about  to  start,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  English  newspaper  readers  had  had  quite  enough  and  to 
spare  of  the  old-fashioned  leading  article,  which  he  elegantly 
likened  to  a broad-wheeled  wagon  lumberingly  sticking  in  the 
ruts  of  a highway  too  often  traversed.  According  to  Mr. 
Yates,  satiety  had  set  in  with  regard  to  the  leading  articles  of 
a column  and  a quarter  long,  and  its  surcease  had  become  a 
matter  of  public  expediency.  In  setting  forth  these  views, 
the  astute  founder  of  the  Cuckoo — which  did  not,  by  the  way, 
have  a very  protracted  existence— practically  sounded  the 
first  trumpet-blast’of  what  is  now  called  “the  New  Journalism.” 
His  idea  of  a leader  was  a lively,  sparkling,  fetching  paragraph, 
all  fruit  and  no  rind,  and  not  exceeding,  at  the  very  utmost, 
twenty  lines  in  length  ; and  with  such  paragraphs  he  proposed 
to  fill  the  space  then  occupied  by  three  or  four  column  and  a 
quarter  leaders  which  thegreat  diurnals  then  almost  invariably 
submitted  to  their  noble  armies  of  readers.  When  Mr.  Yates 
tried  himself  the  experiment  of  lively  leaderettes  instead  of 
lengthy  leaders  the  results  in  the  Cuckoo  were  hardly  success- 
ful, but  the  paragraph  leader  has  since  obtained  almost  * 
uniyersal  acceptance  in  daily  and  evening  journalism,  while 
as  legards  the  morning  papers,  the  old-fashioned  lengthy 
leaders  still  hold  their  own  side  by  side  with  the  spicy  para- 
graphs, and  show  no  signs  of  fading  into  extinction. 

G.  A.  S. 
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The,  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person, operp  with  a description  of  aiihottsa 
hunting  expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs,  Maria  Emery,  mueh^arnst 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  m the  house  they  have 
inhabited  for  a greatrnumber  of  years.  Beln'g  an  easy-going  naan  he  consents  to  acpom- 
pany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not.  gt;f  suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and 
depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Efoqry  xeaeifts  from  an  agent  the  particulars  of  i 
deserted  house  in  Lamb's  Terrace,  which,  l.eiotfers  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value. 
from  the  office  in  a State  of  elation,  which  n jiot ' shared  by  her  HnSbattd,  whb  fegafds  thfe 
utter  with  suspicion.  On  their  way: hotnei" they  ar/e  overtaken  by  Mi  • Bob  Millet,  afpooi 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  ^eent  ; he  lias  .overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  iu 
Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom  he  had  not  seen  since- they  \vere  boys,  liurries 
after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance,  and  to  give  him' some  inhumation  about  the 
house  which  Mrs.  Emery  seems  bent  upon  taking.  Mr.  Millet  accepts  an  invitation  to 
take  tea  with  them,  and  after  the  meal  informs  them  Iteihas  been  told  that  the  houfee  m 
I amb's  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that  the  last  tenant  was  willing  t<?  renew 
his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  i h the  honsd.  In  consequence  of- this;  the  lAndlord 
refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  po  credenee-in  the  stoj  y of  tire  house-being 
haunted,  and  entertains  ttie  opinion  that  it  has  been  made  tip  by  her  husband  and  Bob 
Millet  in  order  to  induce  her.  hoi  to  take  the  house.  She,  however,  remains  firm  in  her 
purpose.  , - ' ' 

* 


CHAPTER  V. 

We  look  over  the  House  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  and 
Receive  a Shock.  « - \ J 

We  rose  earlier  than  usuaTthe1  next  morning,  and  my  wife 
bustled  about  in  lively  expectation  of  a successful  and  pleasant 
day.  She  made  no  allusion  to  Bob  Millet:,  and  I,  well 
acquainted  with  her  moods,  was  aware  th^t  her  silence  was 
no  indication  that  she  was;  n6t  thinking  of  him.  'My  meeting 
with  him  had  recalled  agreeable  memories,  and  I was ' sin- 
cerely sorry  that  he  had'  nob  been  successful  in  life’s  ' battle. 

I resolved  to  assist  him  if  I could,  though  I could  not  exactly 
see  a way  to  it,  because  of  his  aversion  to  borrowing  moiifcy, 
and  because,  living  retired  as  I. was,  with  no  business  to 
attend  to,  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  offer  him  a better  situa- 
tion than  the  one  he  occupied  in  Mr.  Gascoigne’s  office. 
Anxious  that  my  wife  should  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  ' him 
as  I had  myself,  I made  an  effort  to  reinstate  him  in  her  good 
graces. 

“ I think,  Maria,”  I said,  during  breakfast,  “ that  you  were 
inclined  to  do  Bob  an  injustice  last  night.  He  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  set  you  against  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace, 
but  only  to  give  us  some  information  which  he  considered  it 
his  duty  not  to  withhold  from  us.  He  was  perfectly  sincere 
in  all  he  said,  and  perfectly  truthful,  and  you  must  admit  that 
he  did  give  us  some  strange  news.” 

“ Yes,  he  did,”  she  replied,  “ and  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  it  is  true  ; we  should  not  be  too  ready  to  believe  ajl 
the  idle  gossip  we  hear. 

“ Undoubtedly  we  should  not ; but  if  there  is  anything 
against  the  place,  it  is  better  that  we  should  hear  it  before  we 
decide  upon  living  in  it.  When  I was  a boy  an  aunt  of  mine 
took  a house,  and  afterwards  discovered  that  a murder  had 
keen  committed  in  herbedroom.  She  didn’t  have  a moment’s 
peace  of  her  life  ; she  used  to  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  fancy  all  sorts  of  things.  I remember  her  spend- 
ing an  evening  with  us  at  home,  and  starting  at  the  least 
sound  ; her  nerves  were  shattered,  and  my  poor  dear  mother 
said  she  couldn’t  live  long.  She  told  us  stories  of  horrid 
* sights  she  saw  in  the  house,  and  horrid  sounds  she  heard, 
and  my  hair  rose  on  my  head.  I didn’t  sleep  a wink  myself 
that  night.  Now,  if  she  had  known  all  this  before  she  took 
the  house  she  would  have  been  spared  a great  deal  of 
suffering.” 


“ Did  she  die  soon  after  ? ” asked  my  practical  wife. 

“ No,”  I replied ; and  I could  not  help  laughing  at  my 
defeat,  the  moral  of  the  story  being  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  theory  I wished  to  establish  ; “as  a matter  of  fact,  she 
lived  to  a good  old  age.” 

“ I don’t  quite  see  the  application,  Edward,”  said  my  wife, 
dryly ; and  I deemed  it  prudent  to  change  the  subject. 
Maria  is  not  an  unreasonable  or  an  unjust  woman,  and  I 
gathered  from  her  manner  that  she  intended  to  hold  over 
her  filial  verdict  upon  Bob’s  character  until  she  had  ascer- 
tained what  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  information 
he  had  given  us. 

Upon  looking  through  the  local  directory,  the  only  refer- 
ence I could  find  to  Lamb’s  Terrace  was  the  name  under 
the  ihitial  L,  “ Lamb’s  Terrace.” 

“It  is  singular,’-’’  I said.  “The  number  of  the  house  we 
are  going  to  is  79, , and ' the  presumption  is  that  there  aie 
other  houses  in  the  terrace,  with  people  living  in  them,  yet 
there  is,  no  list  of  them  in  this  directory.” 

My  wife  turned  over  the  pages,  but  could  find  no  further 
reference  to  the  place. 

“ It  is  rathei;  singular,”  she  said,  and  handed  me  back  the 
book. 

A few  minutes  afterwards  we  were  on  our  way,  having  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Gascoigne  on  the  previous  day  that  a North 
Star  ’bus  would  take  us  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  was 
situated.  . _ , 

“ How  many  houses  are  we  going  to  look  over . I 
inquired.  • 

“ Only  One, ’’"replied  my  wife,  “ and  if  that  doesn’t  suit  us 
I really  don’t  know,  what  we  shall  do.” 

With  all  my  heart  I wished  that  it  would  not  suit  us. 
Reluctant  as  I had  been,  when  we  first  commenced  these 
wearisome  journeys,  to  remove  from  our  old  home,  I felt 
now,  after  the  experiences  I had  gone  through,  that  it  would 
be  a positive  rhisfortune. 

Lanrtfs;  Terrace  was  not  easy  to  find.  The.  conductor  of 
the  North  Star  ’bus  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  said  he  had  best 
take  Us  far  as  his  conveyance  went,  and  then  set  us  down. 
This  was  done,  no  other  course  suggesting  itself  to  us;  he 
took  us  as  far  as  he  went,  and  then  cast  us  adrift  upon  the 
world.  We  made  inquiries  of  many  persons,  and  the  replies 
we  received  added  to  our  confusion.  Women  especially  set 
their  tongues  wagging  with  astonishing  recklessness,  for  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  were 
offering  an  opinion.  But  they  gave  instructions  and  advice, 
which  we  followed,  for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  know  what 
else  we  could  do.  Some  said  they  thought  Lamb  s Terrace 
must  lie  in  this  direction  ; we  went  in  this  direction,  and  did 
not  find  it.  Others  said  it  must  lie  in  that  direction  ; and  we 
went  in  that  direction,  with  the  same  result.  We  requested 
sundry  cabmen  to  drive  us  to  79>  Lamb  s Terrace,  and  they 
nodded  their  heads  cheerfully,  and  asked  where  Lamb’s 
Terrace  was.  We  could  not  inform  them.  “ Do  you  know 
Lamb’s  Terrace  ? ” they  asked  their  comrades,  who  scratched 
their  heads  and  passed  the  question  along  the  rank,  and 
eventually  said  they  were  blarmed  (or  something  worse)  if  they 
did.  The  consequence  was  that  they  lost  a fare,  and  that  we 
were  cast  adrift  again. 

At  length,  after  tramping  about  for  nearly  two  hours,  we 
found  ourselves  in  what  T can  only  describe  as  a locality 
which  had  lost  its  place  in  civilized  society.  It  was  deplor- 
ably desolate  and  forlorn,  and  its  dismal  aspect  sug- 
gested the  thought  that  it  had  been  abandoned  in  despair. 
Fields  had  been  dug  up  but  not  levelled  ; roads  had  been 
marked  out  but  not  formed  ; buildings  had  been  commenced 
but  not  proceeded  with.  Rubbish  had  been  shot  there  fier  y. 
Empty  cans,  battered  out  of  shape,  broken  bottles,  dead 
branches,  musty  rags,  useless  pieces  of  iron  and  wood,  and 
the  worst  refuse  of  the  dustbin,  lay  all  around.  If  there  had 
ever  been  a time  in  its  history — and  it  seemed  as  if  the.e 
had  been,  and  not  so  very  long  ago— when  it  deserved  to  l e 
regarded  as  a region  of  good  intentions,  its  character  w as 
gone  entirely,  and  it  could  now  only  be  regarded  as  a region 
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of  desolation.  Wandering  about  this  mournful  region,  my 
wife  suddenly  exclaimed, 

“ Why,  here  it  is  ! ” 

And  there  it  was.  A narrow  thoroughfare,  not  wide 
enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass  each  other,  with  the  words 
“ Lamb’s  Terrace”  faintly  discernible  on  the  crumbling 
stones. 

“ Shall  we  go  on  ? ” I asked. 

“ Of  course  we  will  go  on,”  replied  my  wife.  “ What  did 
we  come  out  for  ? And  after  the  trouble  we  have  had  to  get 
here ! ” 

We  turned  at  once"  into  the  narrow  lane.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  was  a gloomy  house,  untenanted.  Beyond  this 
was  a long  wall,  very  much  out  of  repair.  On  the  opposite 
side  there  were  no  houses  at  all,  but  another  long  wall,  also 
very  much  out  of  repair.  I searched  for  the  number  of  the 
gloomy  untenanted  house,  but  could  not  see  one,  and  my 
wife  suggested  that  the  house  we  wanted  was  lower  down. 
We  went  lower  down,  and  passed  the  gloomy  house  a distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  between  the  said  walls.  So  still  and 
death-like  was  everything  around,  and  so  secluded  did  Lamb’s 
Terrace  appear  to  be,  that  I regarded  it  as  being  not  only 
lost  to  society,  but  almost  out  of  the  world. 

I glanced  at  my  wife,  and  saw  on  her  face  no  traces  of 
disappointment.  Her  spirits  were  not  so  easily  dashed  as 
mine. 

Having  traversed  these  fifty  or  sixty  yards  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  right-hand  wall.  Adjoining  it  was  a large  building, 
in  rueful  harmony  with  all  the  depressing  characteristics  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  house  was  approached  by  a front 
garden  choked  up  with  weeds  and  rank  grass,  and  enclosed 
by  rusty  and  broken  railings  ; at  the  end  of  this  garden  was 
a flight  of  stone  steps.  The  gate  creaked  on  its  hinges  as  i 
pushed  it  open,  and  a prolonged  wheeze  issued  from  the 
joints ; the  sound  was  ludicrously  and  painfully  human,  and 
resembled  that  which  might  have  been  uttered  by  a rheumatic 
old  woman  in  pain.  My  wife  pushed  past  me,  and  I followed 
her  up  the  flight  of  stone  steps. 

“There  is  a number  on  the  door,”  she  said,  tip-toeing. 
“Yes,  here  it  is,  79,  almost  rubbed  out.” 

“Numbers  1 to  78,”  I grimly  remarked,  “ must  be  some- 
where round  the  corner,  if  there  is  any  round  the  corner  in 
the  neighbourhood  ; they  are  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  off.” 

“ My  dear,”  s*aid  my  wife  bravely,  “ don’t  be  prejudiced. 
Here  is  the  house  ; what  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  whether  it 
will  suit  us.” 

“ You  would  not  care  to  go  into  it  alone,”  I said. 

“I  should  not,”  she  admitted,  with  praiseworthy  candour; 

“ but  that  is  not  to  the  point.” 

I thought  it  was  ; but  I did  not  argue  the  matter.  She  had 
removed  from  the  keys  as  much  rust  as  she  could,  and  had 
had  the  foresight  to  bring  with  her  a small  bottle  of  oil,  with- 
out the  aid  of  which  I doubt  if  we  should  have  been  able  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock.  After  a deal  of  trouble  this  was 
accomplished,  and  the  mysterious  tenement  was  open  to  us  ; 
as  the  door  creaked  upon  its  hinges,  the  sound  that  tortured 
my  ears  was  infinitely  more  lugubrious  than  that  which  had 
issued  from  the  gate,  and  it  produced  upon  me  the  same  im- 
pression of  human  resemblance.  When  we  entered  the  hall 
I asked  my  wife  whether  I should  close  the  street  door. 

“ Certainly,”  she  said.  “ Why  not  ? ” 

I did  not  answer  her.  Have  her  way  she  would,  and  it 
was  useless  to  argue  with  her.  I closed  the  door,  and  felt  as 
if  I had  entered  a tomb. 

The  entrance  hall  was  spacious,  and  shaped  like  an  alcove  ; 
there  was  a door  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left ; in  the 
.centre  was  a wide  staircase,  leading  to  the  rooms  above  ; 
farther  along  the  passage  was  a masked  door,  leading  to  the  • 
rooms  below. 

“ Upstairs  or  downstairs  first  ? ” I inquired. 

“ Downstairs,”  my  wife  replied. 

The  stairs  to  the  basement  were  very  dark,  and  my  wife, 
prepared  for  all  such  emergencies,  produced  a candle  and 


matches.  Lighting  the  candle  we  descended  to  the  stone 
passage.  There  was  a dreary  and  gloomy  kitchen  ; there  was 
a large  scullery,  a larder,  and  all  necessary  offices,  cob- 
webbed  and  musty  ; also  two  rooms  which  could  be  used  as 
living  rooms.  The  glass-panelled  doors  of  both  these  rooms 
opened  out  into  the  back  garden,  which  was  in  worse  con- 
dition and  more  choked  up  with  wefias,  and  rank  grass,  and 
monstrous  creepers  than  the  ground  in  front  of  the  house  ; 
two  greenhouses  were  at  the  extreme  end,  and  there  were 
some  trees  dotted  about,  but  whether  they  were  fruit  trees 
it  was  impossible  to  say  without  a closer  examination. 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  my  wife,  “we  will  go  over  the 
garden  just  now'.  It  looks  as  if  it  was  full  of  creeping 
things.” 

“ The  rooms  we  have  seen  are  not  much  better,  Maria.” 

“They  are  not,  indeed;  I never  saw  a place  in  such  a 
dreadful  state.” 

I was  more  than  ordinarily  depressed.  As  a rule  these 
expeditions  invariably  had  a dispiriting  effect  upon  me,  but 
I had  never  felt  so  melancholy  as  I did  on  this  occasion.  I 
made  no  inquiry  into  my  wife’s  feelings;  I considered  it  best 
that  she  should  work  out  the  matter  for  herself ; the  chances 
of  my  emerging  a victor  from  the  contest  in  which  we  were 
engaged  would  be  all  the  more  promising. 

We  ascended  to  the  hall,  and  then  I observed  to  my  wife 
that  we  had  forgotten  to  examine  the  stabling  and  the  wine 
cellar ; we  had  even  neglected  the  coal  cellars. 

“ We  won’t  bothef  about  them  to-day,”  she  said,  and 
despite  my  despondency  I inwardly  rejoiced. 

I had  also  learned  to  prepare  myself  for  the  trials  of  this 
house-hunting.  In  my  side  pocket  were  two  flasks,  one  con- 
taining water,  the  other  brandy.  I had  often  grown  faint 
during  our  wanderings,  and  a sup  of  brandy  now  and  then 
had  kept  up  my  strength.  I saw  that  my  wife  was  lower  than 
usual,  and  I mixed  some  spirits  and  water  in  the  tin  cup 
attached  to  one  of  the  flasks.  She  accepted  the  refreshment 
readily,  and  I took  a larger  draught  myself,  and  was  much 
cheered  by  it. 

“ It  always,”  said  my  wife,  in  a brighter  tone,  “ makes  one 
feel  rather  faint  to  look  over  a house  which  has  been  empty 
a long  time,  especially  a house  which  is  so  far  away  from — 
from  any  others.” 

“ It  is  almost  as  if  we  were  in  a grave,”  I observed. 

“ How  can  you  say  such  dreadful  things  ! ” she  retorted. 

“ If  I were  a man  1 should  have  more  courage.” 

There  were  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  each  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  all  in  shocking  dilapidation.  The 
paper  had  peeled  off  the  walls,  and  was  hanging  in  tattered 
strips  to  the  ground ; quantities  of  plaster  had  dropped 
from  the  ceilings,  and  here  and  there  the  bare  rafters  were 
exposed  ; there  were  holes  in  the  flooring ; the  grates  were 
cracked,  the  hearths  broken  up. 

“ A hundred  pounds,”  I observed,  “would  not  go  far  to- 
wards making  this  house  habitable.” 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  half  enough,”  said  my  wife. 

Upon  quitting  the  dining  room  I enquired  whether  she 
wished  to  go  any  further. 

“ I am  going,”  she  said,  stoutly,  “ all  over  the  house.” 

Upstairs  we  went  to  the  first  floor,  where  we  found  the 
rooms  in  a similar  condition  to  those  below. 

“Disgraceful!”  exclaimed  my  wife.  “No  wonder  the 
landlord  was  indignant  with  the  last  tenant.” 

In  due  course  we  found  ourselves  on  the  second  floor,  and 
we  stood  in  a large  room,  the  windows  of  which  faced  the 
garden  in  the  rear.  I had  opened  the  door  of  this  room  with 
difficulty,  and  the  moment  we  entered  it  slammed  to,  which  I 
ascribed  to  the  wind  blowing  through  some  broken  panes. 
By  this  time  I perceived  plainly  that  my  wife’s  spirits  were 
down  to  zero,  and  I was  comforted  by  the  reflection  that 
looking  over  a house  so  wretched,  so  forlorn,  so  woc-begone, 
would,  after  all  we  had  gone  through,  be  the  last  straw 
that  would  break  the’  back  of  her  determination  to  move. 
We  had  been  in  the  house  about  half  an  hour,  and  nothing 
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but  her  indomitable  spirit  had  sustained  her  in  the  trying 
ordeal. 

In  the  room  in  which  we  were  now  standing  there  were 
two  bell-pulls;  one  was  broken,  the  other  appeared  to  be  in 
workable  condition.  It  was  not  to  prove  this,  but  out  of  an  idle 
humour  as  I thought  at  the  time — though  I was  afterwards 
inclined  to  change  my  opinion,  and  to  ascribe  the  action  to  a 
spiritual  impulse— that  I stepped  to  the  unbroken  bell-pull, 
and  gave  it  a jerk.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  what  followed. 
Bells  jangled  and  tolled  and  clanged  as  though  I had  set 
in  motion  a host  of  infernal  and  discordant  tongues  of 
metal,  and  had  raised  the  dead  from  their  graves  to  take 
part  in  the  harsh  concert,  for  indeed  there  seemed  to  be 
something  horribly  fiendish  in  the  discord,  which  was  at 
onee  hoarse,  strident,  shrill,  and  sepulchral,  and  finally 
resolved  itself  into  a low  muffled  wail  which  ran  through 
the  house  like  a funereal  peal.  With  the  exception  of  our 
own  voices  and  footsteps  and  the  slamming  of  the  doors 
we  had  opened  and  shut,  these  were  the  only  sounds  we 
had  heard,  and  they  brought  a chill  to  our  hearts. 

“ How  awful ! ” whispered  my  wife. 

I nodded,  and  held  up  my  hand.  The  last  echo  of  the 
bells  had  died  away,  and  now  there  came  another  sound, 
so  startling  and  appalling  that  my  wife  clutched  me  in  terror. 

“ My  God  ! ” she  cried  ; “ someone  is  coming  upstairs  !” 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


***  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home -interest. 

{At  Miss  Tabinet's.) 

Miss  Tabinet  : Calling  at  the  house  of  a young  married 
couple  the  other  day,  I was  shown  into  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  drawing-rooms  I have  ever  seen  ! Its  charming  owner, 
by  the  way,  did  not  designate  her  room  a “ drawing-room  ” ; 
she  called  it  v'hat  in  reality  it  was,  her  sitting-room.  It  has 
always  been  a mystery  to  me  why  people  who  live  in  small 
houses  wish  to  call  their  sitting-room  a drawing-room.  The 
latter  word  has  such  a large,  uncosy  sort  of  sound  about  it — 
a cold,  stiff  kind  of  grandeur  that  one  associates  only  with 
the  huge  museum-like  rooms  in  mansions. 

Lady  Velvel:  Still  the  term  is  so  commonly  used  that 
few  of  us  pause  to  consider  the  suitability  of  it.  Well,  tell 
us  what  your  friend’s  room  was  like,  seeing  that  it  made 
such  an  impression  on  you. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Oh,  nothing  very  grand.  Perhaps  you 
wTould  not  be  so  taken  with  it  as  I was.  The  room  was 
rather  long,  with  two  narrow  windows,  which  were  high 
enough  from  the  ground  to  have  seats— nice  broad  ones — 
built  out.  These  were  covered  with  a greenish  brocade,  and 
had  nice  down  cushions  on  either  side.  The  windows  them- 
selves had  a sort  of  framework  of  white  wood,  which 
projected  about  a foot  from  the  jamb  of  the  window,  so  that 
the  latter,  with  their  cosy  seats,  formed  nice  little  alcoves. 
Curtains  of  green  brocade  were  artistically  draped  on  either 
side,  and  on  the  windows  were  frilled  curtains  of  white  book 
muslin.  The  floor  was  stained  a dark  brown,  highly  polished, 
and  partially  covered  with  two  large  Persian  rugs.  A dainty 
little  inlaid  rosewood  writing  table  stood  between  the  two 


windows,  placed  so  that  a pedestal  which  supported  a large 
palm  could  go  behind  it.  A mattress-sofa  occupied  one 
corner  and  half  the  length  of  the  wall.  This  had  a most 
inviting  appearance  with  its  mass  of  bright  cushions.  A 
pretty  pinkish  screen  formed  a wall  between  the  foot  of  the 
sofa  and  the  door.  A cabinet  filled  with  choice  china  and 
brightly  bound  books,  a table  covered  with  a silken  cloth,  a 
few  tasteful  odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of  flowers,  vases, 
plants,  etc.,  and  a plush  easel  on  which  rested  a lovely 
water  colour  drawing,  was  really  all  the  room  contained, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chairs.  These,  I was  glad  to 
notice,  were  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  make;  and,  what  was 
also  very  much  to  my  satisfaction  and  approval,  they  were 
all  the  acme  of  comfort. 

Mrs.  Armful  : How  about  the  walls  ? What  sort  of 
paper  were  they  covered  with  ? I consider  the  way  in 
which  the  walls  are  decorated  makes  or  mars  any  room. 

Miss  Tabinet:  So  do  I.  I left  this  to  the  last,  because 
I know  the  walls  of  this  particular  room  accounted  in  a great 
measure  for  the  cosy  look  which  struck  me  immediately  I 
entered.  They  were  not  papered  at  all.  There  was  a white 
wood  dado,  about  three  feet  in  height,  with  a little  ornamental 
shelf  at  the  top.  Above  this  was  a delightful  rose-pink  brocade 
with  white  flowers  and  soft  green  leaves  on  it.  Then  came 
a frieze  rail.  Above  this  was  a stripe  of  green  plush  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  leaves  on  the  brocade.  On  this  all  sorts  of 
china  and  knick-knacks  were  artistically  arranged,  the  effect 
being  wonderfully  pretty.  There  were  no  pictures,  and  what 
is  more,  none  seemed  to  be  needed. 

Mrs.  Armful:  It  sounds  delightful.  I like  the  brocade 
wall.  It  would  look  much  warmer  than  paper  and  weat 
better,  I should  think. 

Lady  Velvel  : Having  nothing  better  to  do  one  day  last 
week,  I strolled  into  the  National  Gallery  for  half  an  hour.  Itis 
astonishing  what  a number  of  working  men  and  women  find 
pleasure  in  looking  at  the  pictures.  I wish  our  County 
Council  could  study  the  pleasures  of  these  people  a little  more. 
If  they  had  more  amusement  there  would  be  less  mischief. 
How  fond  the  poorer  classes  are  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  but 
they  cannot  often  afford  the  journey  to  and  fro.  W hat  an 
excellent  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  have  a similar  glass  house 
in  the  middle  of  Hyde  Park,  and  have  it  open  on  Sundays  as 
well  as  every  other  day  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Yes,  and  it  would  pay.  It  is  a pity  there 
are  not  more  suitable  resorts  for  the  working  classes  on 
Sundays. 

Miss  Tabinet:  Have  you  seen  the  new  piece  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre  ? If  not,  go  and  see  it.  There  is  a 
dres.s  worn  by  Miss  Maud  Hobson  in  the  first  act  that  would 
exactly  suit  you. 

Lady  Velvel  : What  is  it  like  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  : A skirt  of  grey  poplin,  lined  with  rich 
purple  silk,  the  inside  edge  being  finished  off  with  a mass  of 
pinked  out  frills  of  the  same.  Above  this  is  a deep  lace 
petticoat  frill  that  looks  most  fetching  every  time  the  wearer 
moves.  The  waist  is  made  -with  rows  of  black  satin  bound 
round  and  round,  terminating  at  the  back,  a little  to  the  left, 
with  a small  rosette  and  long  ends  reaching  to  the  end  of  the 
skirt.  Over  this  black  satin  arrangement  is  worn  a curiously 
shaped  coat  of  lovely  purple  velvet,  the  sleeves  being  very 
full  at  the  top,  but  getting  tighter  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm.  At  the  neck  is  worn  a fall  of  cream  lace,  fastened  with  a 
diamond  brooch.  With  this  pretty  gown  Miss  Hobson  wears 
a grey  chip  bonnet  of  a poke  shape,  adorned  with  black  ribbon 
and  a long  drooping  feather.  The  bonnet  looked  charming 
on  the  stage,  but  I doubt  if  it  would  be  quite  suitable  for  every- 
day wear.  The  dress,  however,  is  decidedly  not  stagey,  and 
yet  very  becoming. 

Lady  Velvel  : I saw  a very  pretty  brown  serge  dress  last 
week.  It  was  tan  shade,  made  with  three  rows  of  emerald  green 
velvet  on  the  skirt,  which  was  lined  with  green  silk.  The 
bodice  of  this  gown  was  made  something  like  the  one  you 
have  described,  only  the  waist  was  of  the  serge,  arranged  so 
that  the  skirt  came  over  it ; and  then  the  green  velvet  jacket, 
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which  was  more  of  a Zouave,  was  edged  with  a brown 
beaded  trimming.  A green  velvet  bonnet  was  worn  with  this 
costume. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Well,  I must  be  going,  I have  any  amount 
of  things  to  see  to.  I wish  the  days  were  a little  longer,  so 
that  we  could  cram  in  more  work  and  more — pleasure.  And 
yet  I have  hearcl  lazy  folk  declare  that  the  days  are  too 
long,  and  only  the  other  day  a young  woman  who  was  brought 
up  before  a magistrate  and  fined  for  travelling  backwards  and 
forwards  between  two  or  three  underground  stations  without 
a ticket  declared  she  had  only  travelled  about  thus  “ in  order 
to  pass  the  time.” 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

Jar  (Dundee). — You  might  try  Smedley’s  Chillie  Paste  for  your  attack  of 
rheumatism.  It  is  really  an  excellent  preparation  ; also  useful  for  chest 
complaints  and  neuralgia.  It  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Smedley’s,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  successful  in  curing  cases  of  acute  gout  and  rheumatism, 
especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  Lascelles’  Pills. 

Chingford. — Of  course,  there  must  be  many  wholesale  houses  in  London 
where  you  can  obtain  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  but  I do  not  happen  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  any  of  them. 

Vernon  (Northallerton).— Wash  your  hair  in  warm  water,  into  which 
you  must  put  a tablespoonful  of  Scrubbs’  Ammonia.  Rub  it  well  and 
rinse.  After  the  hair  is  thoroughly  dry,  put  on  a little  of  Rowland’s 
Macassar  oil ; then  brush  well,  and  your  hair  will  look  as  shiny  as  you 
could  wish.  You  should  brush  it  well  always.  At  least  half  an  hour  a 
day  is  necessary  to  keep  it  nice. 

Country  Maiden. — I am  delighted  to  give  you  a list  of  plays  worth 
seeing  when  you  come  to  town  next  month.  First  you  must  see  “King 
Lear,'  which  I expect  will  be  on  by  the  time  you  arrive.  Others  well 
worth  seeing  are  “ Walker,  London,”  “ The  Prodigal  Daughter,”  “ Cinder- 
Ellen  up  too  Late,”  " Haddon  Hall,”  ” In  Town,”  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Theatre,  and,  of  course,  all  the  grand  operas  at  Covent  Garden. 

Enquirer  (London). — The  only  thing  I know  that  would  be  likely  to 
take  out  the  stain  would  be  salts  of  lemon  in  hot  water.  As  the  work  is 
so  delicate  you  will  have  to  be  very  careful  in  doing  it.  I should  really 
be  inclined  to  let  the  stains  remain  in  unless  they  are  very  bad.  Could 
you  not  ” dodge  ” the  marks  somehow  by  working  a butterfly  or  a small 
flower  over  them  ? Of  course,  not  having  seen  the  work  I do  not  know  if 
this  would  be  possible,  but,  if  it  is,  it  would  be  an  easy  way  out  of  your 
difficulty. 

Jordan  (Tynemouth).— From  what  you  tell  me  I should  say  you  are 
suffering  more  from  indigestion  than  anything  else.  You  must  take  plenty 
of  exercise  and  give  up  drinking  tea.  You  have  no  idea  what  a bad  effect 
tea  drinking  has  on  people  who  suffer  from  indigestion.  Then  take  a 
course  of  Guy  s tonic,  which  is  a splendid  thing,  and  sure  to  improve  your 
health  as  well  as  take  away  the  pain  you  complain  of. 

• P0°,R  ■*7eet  (Nottingham). — So  sorry  you  suffer  from  tender  feet ; there 
is  nothing  more  agonising  and  nothing  one  gets  so  little  sympathy  for.  I 
am  quite  sure  if  you  went  to  Godfrey  Hall  & Co.,  89,  Regent  Street,  they 
would  make  you  a pair  of  boots  that  would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
You  would  experience  absolute  comfort  when  wearing  them.  The  ” Pan- 
nus  Cerium  ” boots  are  not  quite  so  pretty  to  look  at  as  the  usual  lady's 
, 1 what  you  lose  in  appearance  you  make  up  in  comfort.  They 
will  make  house  shoes  of  the  same  material. 

Water  Fly  (Hastings). — You  will  find  The  Military  Chest  Expanding 
race  just  the  thing  for  your”  lanky  boy.”  They  are  a wonderful  support 
^ vastly  improve  the  figure.  They  are  to  be  obtained 
at  ine  Military  Brace  Company,  20,  Bucklersbury,  London,  E.C. 

Jan  (London).  Yes,  I have  heard  of  the  new  drink,  celery  coffee.  It  is 
supposed  to  give  renewed  strength  to  the  brain  and  nerve.  It  is  very  nice 
to  the  palate,  and  certainly  improves  the  general  health  of  those  who  take 
it  regularly.  It  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  Celery  Coffee  Co.,  654, 
Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow.  It  is  sold  in  tins  at  is.  and  2s. 

ci,MnIR!,~SiD,Ce  a"swering  y°u  No.  25,  a friend  has  told  me  that 
Shetland  wool  underclothing  can  be  obtained  at  White  and  Co ’s 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

(Worcester).  A very  charming  gown  can  be  made  with 
velveteen  of  some  pretty  art  shade  in  green  and  pink,  and  I would  advise 
you  to  write  to  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Market  Street,  Manchester,  for  their 
pattern  cards_  They  are  a most  useful  sort  of  gown,  and  stand  any  amount 

ZZ  ™ y are  good',  1 should  have  a lime  green  shade  made 

perfectly  plain  at  the  back  and  cut  so  that  it  would  form 
two  pleats  in  front.  These  to  be  made  as  flat  as  possible, 
and  a tnmming  of  jet  going  down  the  centre  of  each ; have  the 

adCekenUfaliqUfrr  baC<  ^ fM°nt’  rather  lower  at  the  back-  and  bave  either 
betterP  vfj*  g°mg  R , r°Und>  °r  if  a m0re  Severe  Style  suits  ypu 

a Jet  square  macle  so  that  it  will  fit  the  neck.  The  sleeves 
b Jfrge  PUtuS  re,achjnS  to  the  elbow,  else  very  long,  so  that  they 
come  well  over  the  hands.  Have  the  lining  of  palest  pink  silk  with  a 
quantity  of  pinked  out  green  and  pink  frills.  P 
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AN  EASY  QUITTANCE. 


In  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  soldiers  were  in 
demand,  magistrates  were  permitted  to  enrol  recruits  without 
the  intervention  of  the  too  seductive  sergeant.  During  this 
period,  a well-known  and  efficient  functionary  (afterwards 
transferred  to  the  metropolis)  presided  over  the  police  court 
of  an  important  provincial  city. 

A prisoner  was  before  him  on  a charge  of  misdemeanour, 
fully  proved,  and  he  was  about  to  pass  a sentence  of  six 
months,  when  the  defending  attorney  rose  and  said  : — 

“ May  it  please  the  Court : Before  sentence  is  passed  upon 
the  prisoner,  I ask  permission,  on  his  behalf,  to  say  a very 
few  words.  I am  desired  to  express  his  great  regret  that  he 
should  have  been  drawn  into  the  commission  of  an  offence  for 
which  he  does  not  pretend  to  find  any  excuse,  save  that  he 
was  not  quite  sober  at  the  time.  But  I believe  your  Worship 
has  the  power,  under  a recent  statute,  to  enrol  recruits  for  the 
army,  and  I therefore  wish  to  beg  of  you  to  exercise  that 
power  in  the  present  case,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  prisoner’s 
assurance  of  his  future  good  behaviour — an  assurance 
which  I venture  to  think  you  may  reasonably  accept,  as  this 
is,  I believe  his  first  appearance  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances— by  enlisting  him  into  any  regiment  of  the  line  which 
you  may  think  most  desirable.” 

The  worthy  magistrate  paused,  and  looked  severely  at  his 
prisoner,  who  certainly  seemed  a likely  young  fellow  enough 
— then  keenly  at  the  attorney,  whose  face  showed  nothing 
but  the  most  anxious  concern — and  said  : — 

“ Well,  prisoner,  if,  as  your  attorney  very  properly  suggests, 
I give  you  another  chance,  by  entering  you  in  the  106th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  (at  present  under  orders  for  India),  I trust  you 
will  endeavour  to  retrieve  your  good  name  by  becoming  a 
steady  servant  of  your  Queen  and  country.  What  is  your 
name  ? ” 

“ Charles  Green,  your  Worship.” 

“ Charles  Green.;  and  your  age  ? ” 

“ Twenty-three,  your  Worship.” 

“ VerY  well.  Here  is  a shilling  (see  that  he  gets  it  at  ones, 
Usher  !).  Understand,  you  are  now  enrolled  in  Her  Majesty’s 
name,  and  discharged  from  the  jurisdiction  of  my  Court.” 

“ I have  to  thank  your  Worship,  on  behalf  of  the  new 
recruit, ’’saidhis  attorney.  “ For  I suppose  he  is  fully  enlisted  ? ” 

“ Fully;'  said  the  magistrate,  grimly,  “ and  will  be  sworn 
immediately.” 

“Well  then,  your  Worship,”  continued  the  attorney,  with 
marvellously  sudden  briskness  of  manner,  taking  a neat 
parcel  in  silver  paper  from  his  waiscoat  pocket — “ before  that 
is  done,  I have  to  tender  to  the  Court,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  on  behalf  of  Charles  Green, 
at  present  a recruit  unattested,  in  the  106th  Regiment,  the 
sum  of  twenty-one  shillings  current  coin,  and  this  the  value 
as  ‘ smart  money,’  and  to  ask  for  his  immediate  discharge 
from  his  engagement.” 

The  Court  tittered.  “Silence!  Silence  ! ” bawled  the  crier, 
in  his  most  scandalised  tone.  The  prisoner  blushed  (but  it 
was  with  pleasure)  and  tried  to  look  unconscious.  The 
magistrate  first  coughed,  then  smiled,  and  finally  laughed 
outright. 

Be  off,  said  he,  “ you  young  rascal ; mend  your  ways, 
and  never  let  me  see  you  here  again  ! I have  to  congratulate 
you,  Mr.  Weasel,  on  the  professional  smartness  which  secured 
your  good-for-nothing  client  such  an  easy  quittance.” 

J-J-A. 


flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
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The  hot  sun  poured  down  upon  him,  his  bent  back,  his 
shrunken  limbs,  his  badly-hanging  coat,  the  old  red  handker- 
chief in  which  he  carried  his  chalks,  the  piece  of  cloth  and 
the  little  tin  of  turpentine  from  which  he  used  to  moisten 
the  stones  before  beginning  his  designs  upon  them.  The 
coppers  dropped  down  very  sparingly;  in  fact,  the  day’s 
record  stopped  at  twopence.  It  seemed  as  though  on  such 
a day  Charity  preferred  to  keep  quietly  at  home. 

The  road,  leading  out  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was 
bordered  on  either  side  with  lime-trees,  and  the  few  who 
passed  walked  with  their  eyes  following  the  perspective  of 
the  soft  green  lines,  and  never  noticed  the  eyes  of  the  artist, 
lifted  ever  and  again  so  hopelessly  to  their  own. 

They  were  used,  many  of  them,  to  seeing  him  there.  They 
knew  his  subjects  so  well — he  had  so  few  of  them;  he  had 
only  taken  to  the  art  three  years  before,  owing  to  the  accident 
that  had  maimed  and  unfitted  him  for  any  other  life. 

There  was  first  the  rustic  inn  at  Luss,  with  the  lovers’ 
seat  in  the  garden,  the  blue  waters  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the 
purple  height  of  the  “ Ben  ” behind.  Then  there  was  the 
wreck  of  the  brave  schooner  Daisy,  with  heads  of  drowning 
men  tumbling  about  on  the  stormy  sea,  and  the  gallant  captain 
clinging  to  a mast  on  the  submerged  deck,  loyal  to  his 
ill-fated  vessel  to  the  last.  The  soldiers  from  the  barracks, 
when  passing  with  their  sweethearts,  would  stop  sometimes 
to  watch  the  artist  at  his  work,  and  the  girls,  observing  the 
garden  seat  where  the  lovers  sat  wrapped  in  each  other’s 
arms,  would  turn  to  their  men  and  say  with  a touching  can- 
dour that  it  was  “just  beautiful,  wasn’t  it?” 

But  the  sinking  schooner  was  the  one  that  appealed  most 
surely  to  the  hearts  of  the  little  errand  boys  and  the  message 
girls  who  hung  round  while  it  was  laboriously  and  patiently 
struggling  into  life.  The  errand  boys  would  stop  whistling 
as  they  looked,  and  their  eyes  would  grow  fixed  and  serious 
as  they  walked  off,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  great  sea  that 
lay  away  there  to  the  West,  beyond  the  islands,  so  wonderful, 
so  full  of  magic,  so  utterly  outside  their  little  lives. 

The  sun-rays  streamed  on  him  as  he  bent  over  his  oval- 
shaped designs.  The  Loch  Lomond  waters  shone  blue  and 
bright  in  the  white-hot  light,  yet  no  one  seemed  to  care.  The 
sea  ran  mountains  high  round  the  poor  frail  schooner,  yet  no 
one  seemed  disturbed.  As  a never-failing  draw  he  sketched 
the  head  of  the  poet  Burns,  in  noble,  life-like  lines,  and 
placed  him  between  the  schooner  and  the  Highland  scene, 
yet  no  one’s  national  pfide  was  aroused  to  the  extent  of  a 
solitary  halfpenny  thereby. 

When  he  had  put  the  last  touches  to  his  Burns — there  was 
a portrait  of  him  in  the  little  room  at  home,  on  a teacup 
which  he  had  bought  one  day  as  a present  for  his  wife,  and  he 
had  studied  the  features  well  and  to  good  account — he  moved 
across  the  pavement  and  flung  himself  in  the  shade  of  one  of 
the  limes.  He  pushed  his  cap  back  a little  from  the  thick 
damp  hair  that  fell  about  his  brow,  and  through  his  half-closed 
eyes  watched  wearily  the  faces  of  those  who  passed,  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  one  of  them  would  be  moved  to  minister 
to  him  in  his  misery. 

Presently  there  hove  in  sight  a fat,  comfortable-looking  old 
gentleman,  with  a very  red  nose,  a very  white  waistcoat,  and 
a fine  malacca  gilt-handled  stick.  He  waddled  ponderously 
up  to  where  the  dull  grey  pavement  became  suddenly  beauti- 
ful with  the  artist’s  efforts,  and  there  he  paused  to  wipe  his 
generous  countenance  and  look  around  him.  The  artist’s  heart 
beat  high  with  hope  when  he  saw  the  old  man’s  hand  go 
into  the  left  trouser  pocket  and  come  out  again,  fat,  round, 
and  goodly  to  behold  as  it  closed  on  the  inevitable  penny — 
perhaps  on  two  or  three  of  them.  But  before  throwing  down 


his  contribution,  he  looked  around  for  the  artist.  Seeing  him 
reclining  against  the  lime-tree  in  the  shade,  he  muttered 
something  about  “ those  chaps  having  far  too  easy  a time  of 
it,”  and  waddled  off  again — nose,  stick,  pence,  and  all. 

The  artist  saw,  heard,  and  understood.  He  was  not  by 
nature  a bitter  man  ; and  one  great  love  'had  kept  him  free 
from  the  harder  feelings  which  rush  in  to  crowd  the  spare 
places  of  poorly-filled  hearts.  Yet  at  that  moment  the  bitter- 
ness of  life  struck  him  with  a sense  of  fierce  reality.  Pie 
forgot  that,  before  all  things  on  earth,  he  loved.  He  only 
felt  that  he  hated  desperately,  hated  as  only  men  can  hate 
who  see  comfort  and  prosperity  dancing  up  and  down  the 
street  before  them,  and  know  that  at  home  the  dearest  one 
lies  wanting  the  simplest  things  of  life. 

He  trudged  wearily  back  to  his  sketches,  and  re-touched 
them  in  one  or  two  places.  A burning  pain  was  in  his  head, 
his  knees  were  sore  to  bleeding,  he  could  have  cried  out  with 
the  thirst  that  consumed  him — yet  his  chief  thought  was 
that  his  selfish  desertion  of  the  post  of  duty  had  meant  so 
much  the  less  material  comfort  for  her. 

Presently  a young  lady  turned  a corner  some  hundred 
yards  beyond  and  came  down  the  street  towards  him.  Young 
ladies,  as  far  as  artists  of  the  pavement  are  concerned,  may 
be  roughly  divided,  like  Gaul  of  old,  into  three  parts.  First, 
those  who  give  because  charity  sits  so  prettily  on  them,  their 
dainty  dresses,  their  tender  youth,  their  ingenuous  smiles. 
Secondly,  those  who  give  because  their  heart  of  love  goes 
out  to  pain  and  poverty,  and  they  have  truly  learnt  how 
infinitely  more  blessed  a thing  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Thirdly,  those  who  do  not  give  at  all.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  first  of  these,  as  far  as  concerns  the  artist,  is 
that  the  former  are  not  to  be  relied  on. 

The  young  lady  who  turned  the  corner  on  that  burning 
afternoon  must,  for  want  of  more  definite  classification,  come 
under  the  first  heading.  She  glanced  at  the  poet  Burns,  and 
at  the  white,  hopeless  face  of  his  delineator.  Her  heart  was 
not  all  of  lead,  and  she  really  felt  very  sorry.  But  she  re- 
membered that  the  only  small  coin  in  her  purse  was  a three- 
penny bit,  and  that  the  next  day  was  Sunday — a day  for 
which  the  threepenny  bit  was  simply  made.  It  drops  into  the 
bag  with  such  a graceful  click.  With  a little  management  it 
can  be  made  to  sound  like  sixpence.  She  passed  on ; she 
was  of  the  small  suburban  order  to  which  countless  thousands 
of  us  belong — that  was  all. 

At  intervals  others  passed,  but  none  noticed  him  to  any 
purpose,  kneeling  there  by  his  sketches,  the  fierce  sun 
blistering  his  neck  and  face,  his  weary  eyes  pleading  no 
more  for  the  help  that  was  so  slack  to  come. 

Later  on,  a policeman  in  plain  clothes  passed  by,  and  as 
he  stood  looking  for  a moment  at  the  coloured  blocks,  and 
then  at  the  hopeless  face  by  the  railings,  he  was  moved  to 
remark  that  it  was  a warmish  sort  of  day  and  tp  put  down 
twopence.  After  this  there  came  a positive  little  run  of  luck. 
A gentleman  threw  down  sixpence,  and  said,  moreover,  that 
the  Burns  head  was  a remarkably  good  one.  Then  pennies 
strayed  in  one  by  one  until,  at  last,  the  gallant  total  of  the 
day’s  earnings  stood  at  eighteenpence. 

Then  he  packed  up  the  things  of  his  trade,  gave,  in  his  joy, 
a lump  of  his  best  crimson  chalk  to  comfort  a small  boy  who 
was  weeping  bitterly  because  he  had  spilt  his  father’s  beer, 
and  finally,  after  a deep  drink  at  the  fountain  round  the 
corner,  started  off  on  the  long  road  which  led  to  the  sorry 
little  home  that  love,  albeit  a one-sided  love,  had  made  so 
sweet. 

Sixpence  of  course  he  knew  must  be  reserved  for  the  cold, 
unsympathetic  sort  of  expenditure  which  coal  and  room- 
rent  mean,  but  with  the  shilling  she  should  have  for  once  in 
a way  something  off  the  beaten  track  of  tea  and  bread,  some- 
thing that  would  bring  smiles  to  the  eyes  and  words  to  the 
lips,  which,  though  they  never  complained,  yet  never  spoke 
that  which  at  times  he  felt  he  would  give  half  his  life 
to  hear. 

Strawberries  and  roses  ! It  was  getting  late  in  the  season 

for  both,  yet  never  eight  or  taste  of  either  had  she  had. 
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Good!  She  should  have  them  now.  On  Saturday  nights 
flowers  and  fruit  are  sold  passing  cheap  in  the  deep  places 
of  the  cities.  For  sixpence  the  artist  got  such  a show  of 
strawberries,  and  for  fourpence  such  a cluster  of  roses,  red 
and  white,  that  he,  who  as  a rule  was  void  of  imagination, 
flushed  a dull  red  under  his  brown  and  battered  skin  when 
he  thought  how  all  the  “ alley  ” would  crowd  round  in  wonder 
and  admiration,  as  he  passed  down  its  dreary  length  to  her. 

There  was  still  twopence  left.  He  was  determined  that 
the  whole  should  be  spent  to  the  dainty  delight  of  the  dearest 
one.  Presently  he  reached  a part  of  the  city  where  the 
streets  were  so  narrow  that  nought  of  the  sweet  twilight 
could  enter  there,  and  flaring  gas-jets  were  projecting  from 
the  sheds  that  lined  the  pavements,  at  one  of  which  a man 
was  doing  a roaring  trade  with  literature  of  - a fearful  and 
wonderful  nature — chiefly  in  pink  covers  ! 

# Summer  IN  umber  of  the  ’Owe  nud  Fireside  Novelette , 
just  out,  he  shouted,  with  a fine  and  reckless  disregard  for 
accuracy.  “ Thrillin’ story  of  h’agony  an’  adventure — ‘The 
Dook’s  Dilemmer ! 

He  bought  “ The  Dook’s  Dilemmer,”  and  never  man  in  all 
the  land  stepped  homewards  to  his  love  more  bravely  than 
did  that  poor  artist  of  the  pavement  on  the  sultry  summer 
night  of  which  I write. 

Just  as  he  reached  his  door,  a species  of  nervousness  over- 
came him. 


paper  where  the  lamp-light  fell  clearest  on  it.  The  words  were 
tew,  but  it  took  him  the  best  part  of  an  hour  to  make  them  out. 
1 hey  were  just  these  : 

Pear  1 bave  rin  away-  I aint  never  coming  back.  'Taint  no 

good  your  tooting  for  me.  You  won't  never  fine  me  I've  got  to  feel 

Vnv  'ti  y?frthiaH  1 Ta  abidS,  the  Si«ht  of  J°hn  dir,  that  s 
way  i ' P th-e  baby  hadn  ‘ taken  to  died,  things  might  have  been 

°JbfrT  than  th?y  1S'  1 can,t  say  no  how-  I aint  never  going  to  forget 

that  I married  vou  cos  von  sav^rl  mv  _ ? . ,,  ^ 


In  the  watches  of  that  short  sad  night,  he  kept  on  saying 
over  and  over  again  to  himself  the  words  which,  somehow, 

mu  btVrnt,  "A0?*  fiercely  into  his  poor  shattered  brain : 
ihat  s why  tis,  John  dear,  and  nothing  else.” 

***** 

I,  who  have  known  many  of  his  days,  have  come  to  tell 
you  of  this  one  only  because  across  it  the  tragedy  of  his  life 
was  written.  And  we  chiefly  care  to  hear  about  our  fellow- 
man  when  the  delights  and  victories  of  life  are  dancing  round 
his  happy  head,  or  when  the  mists  of  tragedy  and  pain  are 
shrouding  him  m their  black  envelopment.  When  his  day 
is  only  marked  by  the  plain  prose  of  duty  done  or  left  undone 
—as  most  days  are— then,  I suppose,  he  is  no  longer  particu- 
larly dear  to  us. 


He  longed  to  go  to  her  with  his  gifts,  this  fragile,  un- 
responsive wife  of  his,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  his  arms 
around  her — the  straight  one  and  the  twisted — and  say  to  her 
something  in  this  way  : 

‘ My  dear,  it  has  been  a hot  day  and  a very  weary  one. 
But  it  is  over  now.  I have  had  a little  luck,  though.  Look 
here,  dear.  Hear  are  roses  for  you  ...  . and  might  I 
kiss  you  too  ? ” 

But  he  knew  so  well  the  little  shudder  she  was  never  quite 
able  to  repress  when  he  came  near  to  caress  her.  He  knew 
the  slow  sick  look  that  came  over  her  fair  white  face  when  he 
breathed  the  smallest  tenderness  into  his  tone.  He  almost 
heard  the  sigh  of  relief  that  he  knew  escaped  her  every 
morning  when  he  started  out  across  the  city  with  his  chalks. 
These  were  the  things  of  his  daily  martyrdom,  and  being 
only  a poor  untaught  man  of  one  emotion  and  idea,  he  bore 
them  bravely  and  faced  them  with  a certain  pathetic 
philosophy  peculiarly  his  own. 

Once  on  the  threshold,  his  hand  on  the  door-latch,  his  plan 
of  action  hastily  evolved  itself.  Her  enjoyment  of  the  little 
pleasures  should  not  be  marred  one  whit  by  any  untoward 
demonstration  on  his  part.  With  supreme  delicacy  of  heart, 
he  felt  that  to  press  for  a reward  would  be  to  take  a gross 
advantage  of  the  situation,  so  he  decided  to  place  his  gifts 
beside  her  almost  without  looking  at  her,  and  with  as  much 
gentle  coldness  as  he  could  control  himself  to  assume. 

He  opened  the  door  very  gently— sometimes  at  this  hour 
she  would  be  sleeping  in  the  old  high-backed  chair.  He 

began:  “ Well  my  dear- .”  Then  he  saw  that  the  fire 

in  the  grate  had  burnt  out,  that  an  unwonted  desolation  was 
m the  air,  in  short,  that  she  had  gone.  He  could  not  under- 

Tiir-i’  1 be  'Aas  ncd:  strong  and  was  never  out  at  nights. 
With  the  neighbours  she  kept  no  manner  of  intercourse 
having  always  held  herself  aloof  as  one  belonging  orimnallv 
to  another  sphere.  0 b 3 

It  was  the  fire  being  out  that  puzzled  him,  for  she  always 
suffered  from  cold,  and  would  sooner  go  without  bread  than 
file,  when  both  together  were  impossible — he  could  not 
understand. 

Fie  went  deeper  into  the  room.  He  put  the  strawberries 
the  roses,  his  chalks  on  the  table.  The  shadows  were  thick 
and  he  tried  to  find  the  lamp.  When  he  had  lighted  it  he 
noticed  a piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the  mantelpiece. 

She  was  a “ scholar,”  and  though  he  rather  doubted  his 
own  ability  to  decipher  it,  the  sight  of  her  writing  thrilled 
him  through  with  a sense  of  proudest  love.  Wondering 
greatly,  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and  put  the  little  piece  of 


They  always  call  him  “ Crazy  John'”  now.  Fie  has  heard 
them  say  it  so  often  that  he  has  come  at  last  to  believe  them, 
tie  still  clings  to  the  old  mechanical  way  of  life.  When  the 
shadows  are  no  more,  and  the  long  northern  twilight  deepens, 
and  his  colours  grow  pale  and  indistinct,  he  says  to  himself: 

home  1 ^ 1S  time  y°U  W6re  g°ing— home— home— 


AN  AMERICAN  EL  DORADO. 


“ Detroit  is  certainly  a beautiful  city,”  writes  a lady  to 
her  friends  in  England.  “ You.  could  not  imagine  how 
different  to  our  ideas  of  cities.  Every  street  is  splendidly  wide. 
The  chief  street,  straight  through,  is  four  miles  long,  with 
grand  buildings,  and  delightful  shops.  There  are  other 
equally  good  streets,  and,  branching  from  these  rows  of 
shops,  are  the  avenues,  where  are  only  cottages  and  private 
houses. 

“ These  avenues  are  wide,  planted  on  either  side  with  hand- 
some trees,  and  have  a broad  flagway,  bordered  with  strips  of 
lovely  grass.  The  houses,  large  and  small,  are  detached, 
and  no  two  alike.  They  are  the  prettiest  houses  you  could 
imagine,  with  verandahs,  porches,  little  steps,  and  gables 
and  corners,  all  of  different  colours— green,  grey  pink 
white— every  shade.  They  are  surrounded  with  green  lawns 
and  grassy  slopes  that  reach  to  the  flagged  side- walk — right  to 
the  street.  They  are  without  railing  or  wall,  and  are 
beautifully  kept.  Trees  are  simply  everywhere,  along  the 
street  and  all  round  the  houses.  It  is  perfect.  Every  house 
is  on  a different  plan.  Every  kind  of  design,  and  coloured 
wood,  brick,  stone,  and  cement,  that  could  be  imagined,  are 
used,  consequently  monotony  and  terraces  are  absolutely 
unknown,  dhen,  here  and  there,  right  in  the  town,  are 
open  spaces  of  grass,  trees,  and  flowers,  with  fountains  and 
seats  where  you  can  sit  and  rest.  The  w’hole  gives  the 
impression  of  air,  light,  and  green  trees  ; so  that  one  can 
scarcely  feel  like  living  in  a close,  stuffy  city,  even  if  livin'7-  in 
the  centre  of  it.  0 

“ Then,  at  night,  you  walk  along  these  clean  wide  side-walks 
with  trees  all  around  you.  Poles,  60  feet  high,  rise  at  inter- 
vals from  the  road  ; and,  at  the  top,  clusters  of  large  electric 
lights  throw  the  most  delightful  light  through  the  trees 
exactly  the  same  as  moonlight.  This  light  shines  on  the 
houses,  casts  shadows  of  the  leafy  trees  on  the  flags  at  your 
feet,  and  long  soft  shadows  everywhere.  It  is  simply 
enchanting.”  * s 
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P C.  R.  (Chepstow),  in  referring  to  the  article  °n  “ Work- 
ing Men’s  Savings,”  asks  the  question  whether  this  State 
Department  is  as  successful  as  the  Bankruptcy  Department, 
self-supporting,  or  is  there,  as  has  been  suggested 

interest  allowed  to  depositors  in  exJess  f^^^tan- 
cannot  say  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  but  Mr.  C.  D.  Lang, 
the  Controller  of  this  Department,  who  is  a most  kindly  and 
genial  gentleman,  will  probably  reply  _ to  this  or  any  oth 
° „ _.n  tVic  subiect.  The  question  of  the  £30  limit, 

attention  to  which  was  called  in  the  pages  of  this  ]0URNAL> 
has  since  been  taken  np  and  eagerly  discussed  m more  than 

one  of  our  daily  ,Wml  Lim„,  Monthly, 

lately  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  is  published  by  Wtlham  Price, 

86GF  AiTC^Londonj— this  is  the  only  name  that  I can  make 
out,  because  my  correspondent's  writing  is  not  very 'legate- 

asks  me  to  give  him  advice  as  to  literary  work.  G.  Aitch 
S as  he  imagines,  not  the  only  one  who  has  written  to 
me  far  similar  fdvice.  All  that  I can  tell  him  is  summed  up 
in  the  one  word— Persevere.  No  literary  aspirant  ever  yet 
achieved  fame,  or  even  the  smallest  chance  of  money ^aK, 
without  many  disappointments  and  miieb  bard  worl k It  s 

from  their  failures  that  successful  men  have  built  up  tn 
ladder  which  has  helped  them  to  scale  the  empyrean  heights 
nf  ultimate  success  for  they  have  let  their  failures  teach  them. 
When  the ^ MS.  fs’returnel  “ G.  Aitch,”  sit  down  with  the 
determination  to  improve  it  before  it  goes  out  on  another  fo 
tune  seeking  errand,  and  remember  a pregnant  Passage  whic  1 
I quote  from  memory  from  Charles  Dickens’s  “ Haunted 
Maqn  ’ “ Look  upon  me,”  said  the  spectre  “ am  he, 

neglected  in  my  youth  and  miserably  poor,  and  still  stro\  e 
and  suffered  untid  I hewed  out  knowledge  from  the  mine 
wheret  was  buried,  and  made  rugged  steps J thereo  for : my 
worn  feet  to  rest  and  rise  on.  Learn  that  passage  y 
heart  and  strive  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  hew 
oS  steps  by 3 which,  if  you  will  only  persevere,  you 

W1Scm mler^B  Jyswtiter) . — Y ou  cannot  do  better  than  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  of  “ The  Writer’s  CljFeet 
Street  E.C.,  who  will  supply  you  with  all  _ information. 
The  club  was  especially  started  for  the  convenience  of  la  y 

journals  j 0f  obtaining  the  address  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould. 
j cannot  give  it  him,  but  should  think  that  a letter  addressed 
•‘J^GoSd  Esquire,  United  States  of  America,”  would  be 

SUEMBRon3ERESS  (Devonshire  Street,  W.)  is  anxious  to  obtain 

information  respecting  the  Spectacle  Mission ■ 

months  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  She  should  apply 

of 

«Mrs  Glasse’s  Cookery  Book.”  In  the  back  numbers  of 
Sala’s  Journal  I have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  value  of 
the  various  editions  extant  of  this  culinary  manual.  W 1 1 
“W  H R.”  kindly  look  at  his  old  numbers,  as  I fear  my 
readers  will  get  rather  tired  of  Mrs.  Glasse  and  her  precious 
book  ff  I so  constantly  refer  to  the  old  lady  and  her  tome  ^ 
Hardwicke  (Penarth).  — The  emphasis  in  word 

hvdraulic  is  laid  on  the  second  syllable,  not  on  the  first. 

YEnouirer  (Battle)  wishes  to  have  the  address  of  some 
orint  ?hop  in  London  where  he  can  obtain  the  old  theatrical 
nrints  (id.  plain  and  2d.  coloured)  of  actors  and  actresses. 
Ask  Mr  John  Hollingshead,  of  the  Alhambra,  Leicester 
Square.  He  is  a perfect  mine  of  information  on  all  matters 

t0Hh?fRteR“m)  inquires  for  a book  on si “gin| 

a m +Vip  nap-ps  of  an  early  number  ot  Salas  journal, 
"Tl.es  ftarffhas  askedLr  a.  the  publishers,  and 
has  failed  to  find  it.  The  reason  is  evident.  H.  I arker 


made  a mistake  in  the  title,  and  another  as  to  the  author 
If  he  will  inquire  for  “ A Singing  Lesson,  How  to  Learn  or 
Teach  It,”  by  Charles  J.  Bishenden,  he  will  not  fail  to  get 
what  he  requires.  The  price  is  is. 

Tersey  (where  do  you  hail  from  ?)  requests  me  to  tell 
him  the  name  of  the  vegetarian  who  died  some  time  since  “J 
North  London  of  syncope.  I cannot  do  this,  but  as you  a _ . 
wish  me  to  advise  you  how  to  procure  it,  I should  say  search  the 
files  of  one  of  the  London  daily  papers,  either  at  the  ofhee  oi 
the  journal,  or,  if  not  living  in  London  you  might  be  allowed 
to  do  so  at  some  club  or  other  place  where  a file  is  kept. 

Colonial  (Southsea),  and  numerous  other  correspondents, 
be"  me  to  give  them  a “ Coffee  ” article  m “ Our  Cookery 
pa"e.  I will  at  an  early  date  give  you  all  my  ideas  as 
fo  the  proper  Way  of  making  coffee,  and  the  best  cafetieres 
an  cl  coffee  to  use.  I have  drunk  coffee  m almost  every 
country  in  the  world  ; therefore,  perhaps,  I know  as  much  as 

most  folks  do  about  the  seed  (usually  and  erroneously  termed 

the  berry)  of  the  coffee  plant,  and  the  proper  mode  of  p e- 
paring  a decoction  thereof. 

Rose  F W.  (Clapham). — I do  not  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing  in  these  days  to  be  earned  by  copying  out  the  parts 
of  orchestral  or  other  works  for  composers.  Consult  some 
well-known  music  publisher. 

De  Kaap  (Dundee)  asks  me  the  origin  of  the  expression 
“ Great  Scott.”  I don’t  know  ; but  should  say  it  came  from 
America,  being  one  of  those  many  euphemisms  that  particular 
Yankees  are  accustomed  to  substitute  for  stronger  expression^. 

Anxious  One  (Grimsby)  might  persuade  her  fath^ywho 
suffers  from  insomnia,  to  try  “ Eau  de  Fleurs  d Oranger, 
which  you  can  get  from  Jozeau,  a French  chemist,  at  49, 
HayiJrket,  London.  If  this  fails  ask  the I oo .gmg 
pharmacien  to  make  you  up  some  musk  pills— an  old  French 
remedy  which  I have  personally  found  occasionaily  valuable 
in  cases  of  sleeplessness.  I say  occasionally,  for  I have 
known  instances  in  which  every  possible  soporific,  except  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia— and  avoid  morPhia  ^S 
would  the  plague,  unless  it  is  exhibited  by  your  doctor  has 
been  of  no  avail.  I have  heard  many  people  say  thaJ 
who  suffer  from  insomnia  should  always  have  a warm  bath  t 
nieht  and  just  before  gettinginto  bed  take  a cup  ofcoldsoup,  or, 
better  Till,  a breakLt-cup  of  Bovril.  O nly  this  week  a 
young  relative  of  mine,  who  has  been  suffering  from  depres- 
sion  and  from  lassitude  and  insomnia,  writes  to  tell  me 
she  is  wonderfully  better— nay,  almost  well— simply  from  takin 
Bovril  three  times  a day,  the  last  time  just  after  a warm 
bath  at  night.  Again,  the  beneficent  ^r-  Benjamin  M^ajd 
Richardson  prescribes  a supper  composed  of  a boiled  1 ort  0 
onion  as  a capital  preventive  of  insomnia. 

Creede  City,  when  this  Journal  first  commenced,  wrote 
to  ask  me  for  some  information  concerning  a new  American 
town  0^ that  name.  Now,  I did  not  believe  there  was  any 
such  city  as  Creede,  and  I threw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of 
any  of  my  readers  who  would  lighten  my  ignorance.  It  was 
not  undiy  this  week  that  I have  gleaned  any  intelligence 
about  the  above-named  town  ; but  I now  h^ve  before  jne 
delightfully  kind  and  interesting  letter,  signed,  Tour  frie 
Dick”  from  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico,  who  tells  me  that  he 
was  at  Creede  some  months  ago,  and  found  the  usual  booming 
Sue  camp  with  long  rows  of  modern  shanties,  dancing- 
halls  gambling-houses,  and  saloons.  Night  was  turned  into 
dav  and  everything  going  full  blast,  Sunday  and  week-days. 
When  theV  first  c&S  wL  born  in  the  camp  a 1 mine ^ was 
"iven  to  it,  bonfires  were  lit,  and  fireworks  let  off,  and  the 
uioneer  of  the  camp  presented  the  lucky  infant  with  asne 

knife  fork  spoon,  and  cup.  My  correspondent  who  seems 

Jo  have  traveled  almost  all  over  the  world,  adds  that  some 
shipments  of  ore  have  been  made  from  the  camp  and  very 
recently  Creede  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
now  rebuilt  and  going  ahead  again.  He  also  informs  me 
that  Bob  Ford,  the  slayer  of  Jesse  James,  was  shot  down  in 
a saloon  there  - and  adds  that  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn 
tlieretbe  place  was  full  of  gamblers,  shrewd  speculators,  and 
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“ toughs,”  and  that  in  his  opinion  Creede  is  no  place  for  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  Wild  West  life  unless  he  possesses 
a shrewd  head  and  a willingness  to  work  long  and  hard. 
Noticing  that  intending  emigrants  have  from  time  to  time 
consulted  me  through  the  medium  of  Sala’s  Journal  as  to 
their  chances  of  success  in  a new  country,  kindly  Mr.  “ Dick  ” 
writes  me  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  my  young 
friends  who  are  yearning  to  go  to  California  : “ One  class 
only  are  not  required  in  San  Francisco — clerks.  The  market 
is  overstocked  and  salaries  very  low  ; but  were  I to  settle 
down,  California  would  be  my  home.”  Many  thanks  to  you, 
Mr.  “ Dick.” 

Harpist's  inquiry  concerning  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ” 
is  answered  by  “ Dilettante  ” as  follows  : — 

" I may  remark  that  Moore  adapted  his  lines  to  the  tune  of  the  'Groves 
of  Blarney,’  as  did  Father  Prout  (Mahoney)  his  song  the  ' Bells  of 
Shandon.’  The  melody  as  it  presented  itself  to  Moore  and  his  coadjutor, 
Sir  John  Stevenson,  differed  materially,  however,  from  that  now  familiar 
to  us.  Indeed,  most  of  the  airs  published  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies 
underwent  a process  of  modification  and  modernisation  at  the  hands  of 
their  adapters,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  they  lost  in  character 
they  gained  in  prettiness.  It  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
to  define  the  nationality  of  traditional  melodies,  and  to  say,  1 this  is  a Scotch, 
a Welsh,  or  an  Irish  air.1  The  * Groves  of  Blarney  1 had  doubtless,  like 
other  tunes  of  the  same  class,  undergone  modifications  from  time  to  time 
before  Moore’s  day,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  melody  had 
its  origin,  like  another  air  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  very  dissimilar, 
‘The  Vicar  of  Bray,’  in  that  form  of  the  fifth  Ecclesiastical  Tone  ( Tonus 
Icetus)  known  as  the  ‘ Parisian  Tone.’  In  introducing  ‘ The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer’  into  his  opera  of  ‘Martha,’  Flotow  but  followed  the  example 
set  him  by  Boieldieu,  who  inserted  the  charming  Scotch  tune,  • The 
Yellow-haired  Laddie,’  in  his  ‘ Dame  Blanche,’  a precedent  followed  in 
our  own  day  by  Bizet  in  importing  into  his  ‘ Carmen  ’ the  ear-haunting 
‘Habanera’  of  Yradier.  It  is  recorded  that  up  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  Flotow  was  complimented  on  his  ‘ Martha,'  the  moyceau  always 
selected  for  commendation  was  precisely  that  in  which  he  had  no  concern, 
viz.,  ‘ The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.’  ” 

True  Briton. — Read  our  cookery  pages  and  you  will 
often  meet  with  good,  substantial,  and  cheap  dinner  dishes 
such  as  you  say  you  want,  viz.,  “ something  fit  to  put  in  an 
Englishman’s  stomach,  and  after  it  is  put  in  the  stomach 
that  the  said  stomach  is  satisfied  with  it.”  Why 
not  try  beef  steak  pudding,  or,  rather,  pudding  made 
from  leg-of-beef,  which  is  cheaper  than  steak,  with  some 
good  ox  kidney  mixed  with  the  shin  of  beef,  cut  up,  of 
course,  into  junks  ? This  pudding,  takes  many  more  hours  to 
boil  than  beef  steak  pudding  mixed  with  oysters ; but  I can 
safely  affirm  that  this  viand  is  good,  substantial,  and 
cheap,  and  likely  to  stay  in  the  stomach  when  put  there.  In 
fact,  I fancy  that  I have  heard  some  people  say  that,  owing  to 
the  substantial  properties  of  this  pudding,  it  stays  in  the 
stomach  so  long  sometimes  as  to  cause  indigestion.  But 
then  there  are  stomachs  and  stomachs,  the  same  as  there  are 
puddings  and  puddings,  and  Britons  and  Britons. 

Aleck  (Swansea)  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  gain  the 
fullest  and  most  reliable  information  respecting  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale’s  work  at  Scutari.  Get  Doctor  William  Howard 
Russell’s  “ My  Diary  in  the  Crimea,”  in  which  most  interest- 
ing book  you  will  find,  I should  say,  all  the  information  you 
desire.  The  “ Memoirs  of  Alexis  Soyer  ” (Kent  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Row)  will  also  tell  you  a little  about  the  “ Lady 
of  the  Lamp.”  It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  reading  some 
of  Doctor  Russell’s  letters  to  the  Times  touching  the 
inefficient  cooking  of  the  food  in  the  barrack  hospital  at 
Scutari,  Soyer  offered  his  services  gratuitously  to  the 
Government  and  forthwith  proceeded,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  the  seat  of  war.  What  Miss  Nightingale  did  in  the 
hospital  wards,  Soyer  did  in  the  kitchen.  The  soldier  will 
always  remember  his  name  with  gratitude.  He  it  was  who 
made  Tommy  Atkins  a decent  meal  out  of  his  rations  ; and  it 
was  “ Soyer  who  manufactured  lemonade  and  other  refreshing 
drinks,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  dying  and  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle.”  It  was  this  doyen  of  the  culinary  art  who  first 
told  the  story  of  the  sick  soldiers  raising  themselves  on  their 
pallets  to  kiss  on  the  wall  the  shadow  of  Florence  Nightingale 
as  she  passed  like  an  angel  through  the  cold  and  cheerless 
wards.  Read  Longfellow’s  beautiful  poem  on  the  incident. 
Soyer  was  also  wont  to  relate  yet  another  tale  of  this  nobbst 


of  English  women.  One  day  a poor  fellow  was  cursing  and 
swearing  and  giving  utterance  to  almost  every  imaginable 
blasphemy  when  writhing  in  anguish  under  the  surgeon’s 
knife.  The  doctor  somewhat  sternly  reproved  the  wounded 
soldier  for  the  strength  of  his  language  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady,  whereupon  Miss  Nightingale  quietly  said,  “ You  mind 
your  own  business,  doctor,  and  let  me  mind  mine.  Let  the 
poor  fellow  swear  as  much  as  he  likes.  He  knows  not  what 
he  is  saying.” 

Sheleg  (181,  Euston  Road,  N.W.)  has  asked  me  to  inform 
him  whether  it  is  possible  to  procure  a work  entitled 
“ Solomon  Isaacs,”  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon.  This  Christmas 
book,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Christmas  stories  of  that 
favourite  author,  are  out  of  print,  and  it  is  expected  that  next 
year  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a re-issue  of  them.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  “ Solomon  Isaacs  ” went 
through  nine  or  ten  editions.  Beyond  this  I cannot  give  you 
any  information. 

F.  Q.  (St.  Paul’s  Churchyard)  asks  me  if  it  is  incorrect  to 
use  the  word  “ bi-annual,”  meaning  something  taking  place 
twice  in  a year.  There  is,  so  far  as  I know,  no  such  word  as 
bi-annual,  and  I should  say  that  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  use  it ; but  there  is  biennial  which  means  a space 
of  two  years ; thus  a biennial  election  is  one  that  takes  place 
once  in  twenty  four  months.  In  botany,  a plant  which  con- 
tinues for  two  years  and  then  perishes  is  a biennial. 

Everina  (Hammersmith)  is  thanked  for  all  the  appreciative 
things  she  says  about  Sala’s  Journal  in  her  kind  letter.  The 
best  way  for  your  friend  to  learn  to  be  a reporter  is  to  gain 
a knowledge  of  shorthand  and  sedulously  practice  the  same 
by  attending  lectures,  and  so  accustom  herself  to  jotting  down 
what  she  hears.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a post  on  the 
staff  of  a newspaper  as  a verbatim  reporter  unless  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  shorthand.  It  is  advisable  to  learn 
to  work  the  typewriter,  as  in  these  days  the  majority  of 
editors  prefer  type-written  copy  to  hand-written.  Besides, 
the  chances  of  type-written  copy  over  autographic  being 
accepted  is  certainly  ten  to  one. 

W.  A.  (Flint)  has  just  purchased  Ruskin’s  “ Stones  of 
Venice  ; ” the  volumes  are  in  their  original  bindings,  and“  W. 
A.”  asks  my  advice  as  to  having  them  rebound.  Were  the 
volumes  mine  I should  certainly  have  them  handsomely 
bound,  partly  for  the  reason  that  shabby  and  old  bindings 
are  unpleasing  to  my  eye,  and  partly  because  I should  wish 
to  pay  all  honour  to  the  great  writer  by  enclosing  his  works 
in  the  best  of  all  good  Zaensdorf  covers. 

Pauline  (London,  N.)  says,  “ Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  John  Palliser,  and  is  his  book  (press-proof  sheets^ 
bound),  ‘ Solitary  Rambles  and  Adventures  of  a Hunter  in 
the  Prairies,’  of  any  value  ? ” John  Palliser  is  an  Irishman 
who  was  born  in  1817.  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Waterford. 
He  made  many  scientific  and  geographical  explorations,  and 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  “ Far  West,” 
which  work  appeared  in  1861,  and  the  book  you  mention  was 
published  in  1863.  The  grand  old  author  is  still  living. 

Enquirer  (Deavory  Street,  Park  Lane,  London) — what  a 
swell  address  ! ’Tis  very  evident  that  Sala’s  Journal,  although 
only  a penny,  is  not  despised  by  the  “ Nobbs” — wants  me  to 
tell  her  who  Maria  More,  the  painter,  was.  Dear  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  I have  heard  of  good  old  Hannah  More, 
but  I do  not  call  to  mind  any  notable  artist  named  Maria 
More,  although  I have  searched  countless  biographical  works 
for  information  concerning  her  life  and  works.  There  was  a 
Maria  Moser,  a flower  painter,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  The  oligarchs  of 
Burlington  House  have  not  the  grace  to  admit  lady  members 
now.  They  are  jealous  of  lady  painters. 

G.  A.  S. 


I7th  CENTURY  FLEMISH  AND  DUTCH  MASTERS.— A veiy  Choice 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦ 

EGGS. 

Victor  Hugo  was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  were  few 
things  more  inherently  equivocal  than  an  egg,  and  that  he 
never  broke  the  shell  of  one  without  a dim  apprehension  that 
the  unexpected  might  suddenly  make  its  appearance.  It  is 
certain  that  very  strange  things  have  from  time  to  time  come 
out  of  eggs,  in  addition  to  the  chicken  which  they  should 
normally  produce. 

When  the  luxury  of  the  Second  Empire  was  at  its  height 
and  the  practice  of  giving  Easter  eggs  was  carried  to  a 
hitherto  unheard  of  degree  of  extravagance,  it  is  said 
that  Mademoiselle  Hortense  Schneider,  the  once  renowned 
heroine  of  opera-bouffe,  received  a Pashcal  present  purporting 
to  be  an  egg  of  such  huge  dimensions  that  it  had  to  be  carried 
upstairs  by  two  stout  porters.  On  being  opened  the  egg  was 
found  to  contain  an  elegant  Victoria  drawn  by  two  cream- 
coloured  ponies. 

But  it  is  only  with  eggs  in  connection  with  cookery  that  I 
am  at  present  treating,  and  I am  bound  solemnly  to  admit 
that  English  people  rarely  do  sufficient  culinary  justice  to  the 
appetising  offerings  of  Dame  Partlet  the  Hen.  Boiled  eggs 
for  breakfast,  fried  or  poached  with  bacon  or  ham,  hard  boiled 
eggs  in  salad,  and  in  sauce  for  salt  fish,  scrambled  or  mixed 
with  rice  in  kedgerie — when  one  has  mentioned  them  the 
catalogue  of  egg  preparations  has  been  pretty  well  exhausted. 

Eggs  are,  of  course,  used  to  a prodigious  extent  in  the  making 
of  cakes  and  puddings ; but  our  neighbours  the  French  pro- 
bably use  many  more  millions  of  eggs  every  year  in  the 
making  of  those  omelettes  in  the  confection  of  which  very  few 
English  cooks  are  even  tolerably  proficient.  A simple 
omelette  should  be  made  solely  and  exclusively  of  eggs; 
but  in  England  there  exists  a preposterous  delusion  that 
milk,  and  even  flour,  may  be  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  pan, 
the  result  being  the  production  of  a stodgy,  lumpy,  indigest- 
ible mass,  which  is  frequently  fried  a dingy  brown  instead  of 
being  of  a delicate  pale  golden  hue. 

You  will  find,  on  the  other  side,  only  a very  few  carefully 
thought  out  recipes  for  savoury  egg  dishes,  but  whenever  I 
can  spare  a column  I shall  return  again  and  again  to  eggs. 
When  I tell  you  that  the  chef  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  once 
sent  me  a little  book  of  his  composition  in  which  there  were 
at  least  a hundred  and  fifty  recipes  for  dressing  eggs,  you 
will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  variety  and  skill  which 
the  French  possess  in  dressing  this  eminently  palatable  and 
nourishing  food. 


RECIPES. 

Eggs  in  Cases.— Cut  up  a sheet  of  paper  into  pieces  of  three  inches 
square,  turn  up  half  an  inch  all  round  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  square  case ; 
there  will  then  remain  but  two  inches  square  in  the  inside.  Take  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  a pinch  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  a little  fine  chopped 
parsley,  spring  onions,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  mix  them  together ; put  a 
little  into  each  case,  then  break  one  egg  into  each,  put  them  on  a gridiron, 
over  a slow  fire,  and  do  them  gently,  or  place  them  in  a dish  in  an  oven  ; 
when  well  set,  serve.  Small,  round  paper  cases  may  be  procured  very 
cheap. 

Eggs  a la  tripe. — Take  some  eggs  that  have  been  boiled  for  seve  o 
minutes  and  shell  and  slice  them.  Butter  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be 
served,  place  a thin  layer  of  creamy  Bechamel  sauce  on  the  bottom,  and 
on  this  place  a layer  of  the  sliced  eggs,  sprinkling  lightlv  with  a little 
finely  chopped  eschalot  and  fresh  parsley  ; add  another  layer  of  the  sauce 
and  then  the  eggs  as  before,  and  continue  in  like  manner  until  the  dish  is 
nearly  full.  Let  the  sauce  be  on  the  top,  and  sprinkle  over  this  a few 
browned  breadcrumbs  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  batter  broken  in  tiny 
pieces  ; set  the  dish  in  a tin  containing  boiling  water,  and  stand  in  a hot 
oven  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ; then  take  up,  remove  the  dish 
from  the  tin  and  sprinkle  the  top  over  with  the  hard-boiled  yolx  of  egg 
(that  has  been  passed  through  a fine  sieve)  and  a little  chopped  parsley. 

Curried  Eggs  a La  Bengal.— Peel  three  onions,  cut  then!  in  very 
thin  slices  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  fat  or  batter, 
and  two  ounces  of  chopped  lean  bacon;  add  two  finely  chopped  bay 
leaves  and  a sprig  of  chopped  thyme  ; fry  these  all  together  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  till  a nice  golden  brown  ; then  lightly  sprinkle  in  a table- 
Bpoonful  of  fine  flour,  add  a teagooonful  of  cardamons,  one  small  scraned 


clove  of  garlic,  a saltspoonful  of  ground  allspice,  curry  powder,  and  salt,  a 
pinch  of  ground  ginger,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  any  light  stock  or 
milk,  and  boil  all  together  till  the  mixture  is  almost  dry.  Add  to  it 
twelve  sliced  hard-boiled  egg’s,  then  serve  on  a hot  dish  in  a border  of 
plainly  boiled  rice,  garnished  with  little  bunches  of  hard-boiled  yolk  of 
eggs  that  have  been  rubbed  through  a wire  sieve,  and  shredded  green 
capsicums. 

Eggs  with  Burnt  Butter. — Put  into  a frying  pan  two  ounces  of  butter, 
which  melt ; as  soon  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  browning,  put  in  the  eggs,  which 
have  been  previously  broken  in  a basin,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt ; when  well  set,  serve,  with  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar  over  the  eggs. 

Randalled  Eggs.— Twelve  eggs  boiled  hard  and  halved ; cut  a piece 
from  the  ends  of  half  of  them  to  allow  them  to  stand,  take  out  the  yolks, 
chop  them,  and  mix  chopped  boiled  ham  or  tongue,  season  with  nutmeg  and 
mace,  moisten  with  butter,  and  put  it  in  the  space  within  the  egg.  Put  the 
halves  together,  and  stand  the  joined  eggs  on  end  in  the  dish. 

Eggs  Brouilles.— Break  four  or  six  eggs ; beat  them  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and|a  spoonful  of  gravy, 
which  makes  the  eggs  softer;  stir  them  over  the  fire  until  sufficiently 
thick ; serve  on  a plate  garnished  with  toasted  bread.  To  eggs  dressed 
this  way,  truffles,  ham,  mushrooms, 'etc.,  minced,  may  be  added.  In  Ireland 
where  it  is  in  general  use,  it  is  usually  served  upon  hot  buttered  toast, 
and  is  there  called  “ buttered  eggs."  It  is  also  very  common  in  France, 
where  it  is  usually  served  for  breakfast. 

Frothed  Eggs.— Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of  four 
(set  aside  the  remaining  whites)  with  a desert  spoonful  of  water,  some  salt, 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; fry  this,  and  then  put  it  on  a dish  , whip 
the  four  whites  (which  were  set  aside)  to  a froth  with  sugar,  and  place  it 
over  the  fried  eggs  ; bake  it  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Eggs  Hashed.— Boil  eggs  hard,  slice  them,  fry  an  onion,  sliced  in  butter; 
put  in  the  eggs,  a little  good  gravy,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Serve  them  hot. 

Eggs  Fricasseed.— Boil  your  eggs  pretty  hard,  slice  them,  then  take 
a little  veal  gravy,  a little  cream  and  flour,  and  a bit  of  butter,  nutmeg, 
salt  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  and  a few  pickled  mushrooms.  Boil  this 
up,  and  pour  it  over  the  eggs.  Put  a hard  yolk  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
with  toasted  sippets. 

Gratin  of  Eggs  with  Cheese.— Take  some  grated  bread,  Parmesan 
cheese,  also  grated,  a small  piece  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  nutmeg, 
and  pepper;  mix  these  together,  and  spread  them  over  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  set  it  over  a gentle  fire  to  make  a gyatin,  on  which  break  ten  eggs  , 
sprinkle  Parmesan  cheese  over  the  surface,  finish  cooking  it,  and  brown  it 
with  the  salamander. 

Eggs  a la  Piedmontaise.— Put  a couple  of  anchovies  and  a little  gravy 
into  a saucepan,  and  when  they  are  dissolved,  add  the  yolks  of  eight 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  (well  beaten),  season  them  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg ; beat  them  well  whilst  they  are  doing.  Serve  them  with 
fried  bread,  grate  Parmesan  cheese  over,  and  brown  it  with  a salamander. 


Letters  of  Ninon  de  l’Enclos. — 41 M.  de  Gourville,  an  intimate  friend 
f Ninon’s  adhered,  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  to  the  party  of  the  Prince 
,f  Conde.  Compelled  to  quit  Paris,  to  avoid  being  hanged  in  person,  as 
ie  was  in  effigy  in  1661,  he  divided  the  care  of  a large  sum  of  ready  money 
between  Ninon  de  l’Enclos  and  the  Grand  Penitencier  of  Notre  Dame, 
’he  money  was  deposited  in  two  caskets.  On  his  return  from  exile,  he 
pplied  to  the  priest  for  his  property,  and  was  not  a little  surprised  that, 
nstead  of  preserving  it  for  the  owner,  the  depositary  had  distributed  it 
unong  the  poor  for  the  good  of  the  owner’s  soul.  Disgusted  at  this  flagrant 
ivDocrisv  in  one  whose  profession  required  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  and 
rood  faith,  he  applied  to  Mademoiselle  de  l’Enclos  with  an  apprehensive 
mart  little  doubting  that  the  contents  of  her  casket  had  been  employed, 
luring  his  absence,  in  similar  works  of  charity.  His  fears  were  by  no 
neans  lessened  when  she  entreated  his  forgiveness  for  a great  misfortune 
iccasioned  by  his  banishment.  He  was,  however,  somewhat  relieved 
vhen  she  continued  by  observing  that  during  that  period  she  had  lost 
ler  taste  for  those  very  familiar  attentions  with  which  he  had  formerly 
lonoured  her ; and  as  for  the  twenty  thousand  crowns  he  had  entrusted  to 
ier  keeping,  he  had  better  withdraw  them  from  her  hands,  as  she  should 
vish  to  see  him,  for  the  future,  on  no  other  footing  than  that  of  a friendly 
ntimacy.  Surprised  at  the  contrast  between  her  conduct  and  that  of  her 
•everend  co-depositary,  Gourville  related  the  story  of  the  latter  without 
•oncealing  his  surprise  at  the  different  mode  of  action  pursued  by  the 
■lergyman  and  the  professed  woman  of  gallantry.  Her  reply  is  less  deli- 
cate* than  witty  ; but  the  whole  business  has  given  her  the  name  of  la  belle 
Zdeuse  de  cassette.  Voltaire,  whose  vigilant  antipathy  no  anecdote  oi  this 
lature  could  escape,  has  made  it,  with  some  variation  the  subject  of  a 
;omedy,  well  known  to  every  admirer  of  the  French  drama,  under  the 


vIusical  Novelty  — In  consequence  of  their  great  success,  the  sixty- 
r hands  Grand  Pianoforte  Recitals  are  to  be  repeated  at  the  Royal 
uarium  Wednesday  and  Saturday  (October  26  and  29).  at  4.30  p.m. 
e Management  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium  have  been  more  fortu- 
effi  theCancial  results  of  their  Musical  Exhibition  enterprise  than 
■ Vienna  the  former  having  paid  sufficiently  well  to  induce  keeping  it 
ming  three  weeks  over  the  intended  time  The  Loan  Collections  cannot 
retained  after  Saturday,  and  lovers  of  musical  art  should  not  miss 
ing  the  show  and  hearing  the  final  64  Hands  Grand  Pianoforte  Recital. 
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will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of -kin  of  any  one  xvho  is  hilled 
by  anaccidentto  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DAR MONTHS  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Rislcs  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesdaxi  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 

SUPPLIED  TO  THE  QUEEN  & ROYAL  FAMILY. 

THE  ONLY  FOOD  that  will  PREVENT  or  CURE  INDIGESTION. 

RECOMMENDED  ^ ABSOLUTELY 

STRONGLY  NECESSARY 

BY  FOR 


THE 

MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


ALL 
GROWING 
CHILDREN. 


If  any  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  Hovis  Bread  or  Biscuits  from  any 
leading  Baker,  please  write  S.  FITTON  & SON,  Millers,  Macclesfield. 


THE  ARLINGTON,  Bourne- 

mouth.  Superior  suites  of  rooms. 
Sunny  and  sheltered.  Visitors  boarded  ; 
or  by  tariff.  Cuisine  recherchde.  No 
public  rooms.  Sanitary  certificate. 


TT OW  to  make  a delicious  Curry, 
X an(j  the  art  of  boiling  rice  perfectly, 
by  an  Anglo-Indian.— Sahib,  Sola's  Journal. 
31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


■WINTER  home  for  young 

’ ' LADIES,  with  an  English  family, 
at  BORDIGHERA,  Western  Riviera. 
South  rooms.  Large  garden.  Lawn 
Tennis.  Inclusive  terms,  Twelve  Guineas 
a month,  reduction  for  sisters.— Mks.  De 
Boegh  Daly,  Villa  Boschcreccia,  Bordi- 
fjhera , Italy. 


SHETLAND 

WOOLLEN  UNDERCLOTHING 

For  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children. 
Detailed  Price  List  Post  Free.  The  genial 
warmth,  ventilative  character,  and  won- 
derful lightness  of  Shetland  Underc'oth- 
ing  render  it  an  unspeakable  boon  to  all 
who  wear  it.  Combinations,  Undervests, 
Drawers,  Spencers,  Petticoats,  Sleeping 
Jackets,  Waist-belts,  Under-shirts,  Socks, 
Plaids,  Hap  Shawls,  Lace  Shawls,  Stock- 
ings, Gloves,  Travelling  Shawls,  Scarves, 
and  Veils. 

WINTER 

SHETLAND  GOODS 

JOHN  WHITE  & Co., 

The  Shetland  Warehouse,  Frederick  St., 
EDINBURGH. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBQ’S  ( Household^  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

* SCRUBB’S  (noisc&id)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 

SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street.  S.E. 


&,  JEW’S  LIST. 

HE  BLACK  CARNATION,  Is. 

By  Fergus  Hume,  Author  of  “ The  Mystery  of  a Hansom  Cab,"  eto. 

LEFT-HANDED  MURDER,  Is. 

By  Annie  Carruthers,  Author  of  “ The  Pet  of  the  Consulate,”  etc. 

API  AIN  PEACOCK  S Military  Novels,  Is.  each  volume. 

4 FROM  REVEILLE  TO  LIGHTS  OUT. 

A SOLDIER  AND  A MAID.  .RONALD  THE  FUSILIER. 

. _ By  Conway  Cregax. 

A CIRCUMSTANTIAL  CASE,  Is.  A STRANGE  CASE  OF  A MISSING  MAN,  la. 
The  above  are  obtainable  at  all  Booksellers,  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  from  the 
Publisners,  GALE  & POLDEN,  2,  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.C. 


T 

A 

C 


fl!  11  CUIDTQ  REFITTED.  - Fine  Irish 
ULU  Omni  0 Ljnen(  28.;  or  very  best 

Linen,  returned  free,  ready  to  wear  2s.  6d.  New 
Shirt  sent  free,  2s.  9d.,  3s.  9d.,  4s.  9d.,  6s.  9d.,  or 
6s.  9d.  Eest  Linen  Collars,  2s.  9d.  half  dozen. 


Hand  Knit  by  Donegal  I CHOU  CtfW 
peasantry.  Warm,  durable,  1111011  OUA 
comfortable.  Two  pairs  Men’s  size  sent  post 
frce,2S;  6d.  Knicker  Hose,  two  pairs  free,  3s. 9d., 
4s.  9d.,  5b.  9(1.,  Gs.  9d.,  7s.  9d.  WOOL  PANTS  and 
VESTS  are  now  very  cheap.  Price  lists  and 
patterns.  Cambric  Handkerchiefs  and  all  kinds 
of  linen  goods  free. 

B.  & E.  M'HUGH,  LJ.,  BELFAST. 


f1  A U T 1 0N.5HL  O B 0 DT  SB*- 

B » Each  bottle  of  this  well-known  Spe- 
cific  for  Coughs,  Cholera,  Diarrhoea, 
Spasms,  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, &c.,  has  engraved  on  the  Govern- 
ment stamp,  “ Freeman's  Original 
Chlorodyne.”  — Sold  everywhere  at 
13£d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  11s.,  and  20s.,  pest 
free.  Reject  substitutes. 

FAMOUS  PEOPLE  I HA  VE  MET. 

BY 

Mrs.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SAtA. 

With  Fac  simile  Letters.  Crown  8vo 
cloth  extra,  6s. 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD,  McILYAINE  & CO., 

45.  Albemarle  Street.  London. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  one  volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

'i  ■; 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  E.  J.  Goodman,  Author  of  “ Too  Curious.” 

* The  very  populir  tale, "which  has  recently  been  running  in  Sala's  Journal. 

London  : CHATTO  & WINDUS,  211,  Piccadilly,  W. 

WANTED,  at  St.  Leon- 

' ' ard’s  or  Hastings,  com- 
fortable APARTMENTS  for  a 
Lady,  her  nurse,  and  one  ser- 
vant. Accommodation  required  : 
one  sitting-room,  a large  double- 
bedded  room  with  dressing- 
room,  and  servant’s  room.  Must 
have  sunny  aspect.  Terms  must 
be  moderate.  Address  S.  S , 
Sala’s  Journal,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

TV/T  ANUSCRIPTSMopicd , 

either  by  Typewriter  or 
hand.  Home  work.— A.P.,  158, 
Elms  Road,  Clapham. 

"jP\RESSMAKING  up  to 

date  (long  West-end  ex- 
perience).—33,  Queen  Margaret's 
Grove,  Mildmay  Park,  N. 

13  AMSGATE.— To  let,  tur- 

J-L  nished,  three  sitting,  five 
bedrooms  ; six  pounds  monthly!; 
sheltered  situation  ; near  sea’; 
drainage  certified.  — Owner, 
Springmount,  Anerley  Hill, Nor- 
wood. 

LADY-HOUSEKE  EPER 
and  Companion  seeks  en- 
gagement abroad.-M.T.,  General 
Post  Office,  Edinburgh. 

/TOPIES  of  Sala’s  “Look- 
V-"'  ing  at  Life,”  “ Two  Kings 
and  a Kaiser,”  ” Waterloo  fo 
the  Peninsula.”— State  price  to 
P.H.E.,  Box  51,  P.O.,  Preston. 


THEY  DO 
THEY DO 
THEY DO 


CLING  l/m 
SPLIT 
SHRINK 


THEY  SLIP  ON  EASILY, 

USD  iH  USE  ABE  EQUAL  TO  SILK. 


r "_ji 

SILK.  j 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DRAPERS., 


Trade  Mark  on  Selvage. 


1 H.  RICHARDSON.  SONS  i OWQEN,  Ltd,  BELFAST 
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Legal  Mote?  agd  Queries. 

Four  men,  and  four  only,  are  named  in  the  Temple  as 
likely  to  be  the  successor  to  Mr.  Justice  Denman.  Mr.  R. > i • 
Reid,  Q.C.,  stands  first,  and,  close  behind  him,  come  Mr. 
Hopwood,  O.C.,  Mr.  Bowen-Rowlands,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Gully, 
Q C Mr  ~Reid  would  make  an  excellent  Queen’s  Bencu 
fudge.  He  has  a distinguished  Oxford  career;  is  in  the 
first  rank  of  his  profession  ; and,  last  but  not  least,  he  was 
once  the  best  wicket-keeper  in  England. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  recent  innovations  in  the  Bar 
Examinations,  solicitors  are  to  the  fore  with  a new 
scheme  of  education  for  articled  clerks.  The  main  idea  is  to 
impart  legal  lore  by  means  of  lectures  in  London,  and  corres- 
pondence in  the  case  of  country  students.  It  is  a well- 
meaning  attempt  to  remedy  an  evil,  and  to  scotch  non- 
professional “ coaches;  ” but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  articled 
clerks  will  take  kindly  to  the  new  venture  and  forsake  their 

numerous  tutors  in  Chancery  Lane. 

...  * 

Neill’s  trial  will  be  remarkable,  if  only  for  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  eight  counsel  were  engaged  in  it.  I believe  it  to 
be  unique  in  the  dismal  records  of  the  Old  Bailey  that  a man 

should  have  four  counsel  to  defend  him. 

* * * 

The  Bar  is  somewhat  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Hon.  Bernard  Coleridge  as  Treasury  Counsel  in  Neill’s  case. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  its  police  court 
stages ; he  is  not  a frequenter  of  the  Old  Bailey,  nor  is  he 
a member  of  the  Bar  Mess  there.  It  is  supposed  that  his  brief 
points  to  a Treasury  appointment  in  the  near  future.  By  the 
by,  apropos  of  Treasury  Counsel,  may  I correct  a misstate- 
ment in  the  Echo  that  seats  are  “ reserved  for  the  Treasury 
Bar”  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court?  This  is  inaccurate 
lor  the  simple  reason  there  is  not  such  thing  as  a “ Treasury 
Bar.” 

* * * 

No  fewer  than  775  actions  are  set  down  for  hearing  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  alone  during  the  present  sittings.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  the  list  can  be  exhausted  by  Christmas. 
Quite  half  the  Judges  will  soon  be  away  on  circuit  or  tiying 
election  petitions.  Romantically  disposed  persons  will 
grieve  to  learn  that  there  are  only  four  breach  of  promise 
actions  out  of  all  these  cases. 

As  befits  the  latter  end  of  the  long  vacation,  there  has 
been  the  usual  talk  in  professional  papers  of  the  necessity  of 
curtailing  its  length.  I rather  fancy  this  suggestion  will 
never  pass  beyond  the  domain  of  talk.  Legal  Avork  is 
undoubtedly  more  exhausting  than  most  business  occupations, 
and  lawyers  will  not  readily  forego  their  one  real  annual 
holiday.  Of  course,  if  the  public  demand  a change  that  is 
another  matter ; but  it  is  a safe  prophecy  to  say  that  legal 
men  themselves  will  not  propose  it. 

.;.  Jfc  * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Homelight  —It  appears  from  your  letter  you  are  not  yet  a partner  in 
the  business,  although  you  have  an  option  to  become  one  at  a future  time. 
Unless  you  lent  the  / 200  fora  definite  period  which  has  not  yet  expired, 
vou  can  demand  repayment  without  notice,  and  without  any  deductions. 
I nresume  the  receipt  is  stamped  ? If  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  received  in 
evidence,  although  you  could  probably  prove  the  loan  in  other  ways.  As 
to  whether  you  could  enforce  the  agreement  for  partnership,  you  canno 
do  so  specifically,  but  you  may  bring  an  action  for  damages  if  the  pro- 
prietor refuses  to  carry  out  his  agreement  at  the  appointed  time. 

^ Espanol. The  word  “ leave  ” in  your  agreement  undoubtedly  applies 

to  a dismissal  The  contract  is  reasonable,  it  is  founded  on  good  con- 
sideration.'and  it  could  be  enforced  against  you  Your  employers  were 
acting  legally  when  they  had  the  letter  stamped  after  y°"  ha<i  s\“n 
That  letter  constitutes  the  agreement  between  you,  and,  by  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  any  agreement  may  be 
stamped  within  fourteen  days  of  execution.  
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MURDER  MADNESS. 


1 


During  the  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  that  usually 
elapses  between  the  condemnation  and  the  execution  of  some 
distinguished— one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  say  “ fashion- 
able  ” — murderer,  in  this  country,  the  public  are,  as  a rule, 
treated,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  a series  of 
details  respecting  the  convict  which,  to  all  decent  and  well- 
regulated  minds,  must  be  nothing  less  than  nauseating.  We 
are  told  from  day  to  day  how  he  slept  over  night,  and  some- 
times what  he  dreamed  about ; what  he  ate  and  drank  for 
breakfast,  and  dinner,  and  supper ; what  he  thought  of  the 
judge  and  jury  that  tried  him,  and  the  counsel  that  prosecuted 
and  defended  him  ; we  are  regaled  with  all  the  mendacious 
stories  he  has  concocted  in  the  desperate  hope  of  securing  a 
reprieve  ; we  are  invited  to  peruse  his  farewell  letters  to  his 
parents,  if  he  has  any,  or  to  some  wretched  woman  whom  he  has 
deceived ; and,  worst  of  all,  we  are  dosed  with  copious 
draughts  of  sickening  cant,  the  almost  blasphemous  utter- 
ances of  the  condemned  wretch — utterances  so  unctuous 
in  their  hypocritical  pretence  of  piety  that  the  perusal  of 
them  causes  an  ordinarily  sober-minded  man  to  feel  as  though 
he  were  quite  an  inferior  being,  spiritually  speaking,  beside 
the  seraphic  creature  who  is  about  to  leave  a world  not  half 
good  enough  for  him.  What  is  not  vouchsafed  to  us,  as  a rule, 
is  that  which  we  most  desire  to  know — that  the  guilty  man  has 
given  genuine  proof  of  his  repentance  by  confessing  his  crime. 

Another  aspect  of  this  parenthetic  episode  between  the 
dock  and  the  gallows  is  not  less  repulsive.  It  takes  the  form 
of  a discussion,  or  agitation,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
saving  the  criminal’s  neck,  and  often  based  on  the  flimsiest 
of  pretexts.  If  the  murderer  is  very  bad  indeed — and  there 
are  degrees  of  heinousness  in  murder,  though  the  law,  in 
its  wisdom,  declines  to  recognize  any  distinctions — an  endea- 


vour is  made  by  a knot  of  busybodies  to  show  that  he  is  mad, 
and  therefore  irresponsible,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
punished.  If  the  fantastic  antics  of  the  cunning  culprit 
do  not  seem  sufficiently  irrational  to  prove  him  crazy,  the 
history  of  his  father  and  mother,  his  sisters,  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts,  is  diligently  traced  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
one  or  more  of  his  family  did  not  show,  at  some  time  or  other, 
more  or  less  pronounced  symptoms  of  dementia,  and  so  set 
up  a plea  of  hereditary  insanity. 

A good  deal  of  this  sort  of  revolting  stuff  we  have  had  to 
wade  through  since  the  trial  of  the  miserable  man  Neill,  or 
Cream,  who  is  to  suffer  death  on  an  early  day  next  week.  It 
is  a pity  that  the  newspapers  do  not  spare  us  such  details 
and  debates,  in  a case  the  merits  of  which  ought  surely  to  be 
as  clear  as  daylight.  The  man  Neill  is  as  uninteresting  as 
he  is  undeserving,  and  the  less  said  about  him  the  better. 
That  he  should  continue  to  remain  a subject  of  attention 
and  discussion  after  he  has  been  awarded  his  just  sen- 
tence, almost  makes  one  wish  that  the  last  dreadful  penalty 
of  the  law  could  be  visited  upon  the  culprit  in  a summary 
manner ; that  he  should  be  made  simply  to  step  out 
of  the  dock  on  to  the  scaffold.  Of  course  that  would 
never  do.  Good  people  would  doubtless  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  idea.  What  ! send  a poor  mur- 
derer unprepared  to  his  death  ! For  Thomas  Neill  had 
had  no  time  for  “ preparation  ” before  he  was  condemned  ; 
he  had  never  had  the  least  notion,  while  nail  after 
nail  was  being  driven  by  evidence  into  his  coffin,  that 
he  would  be  found  guilty ; he  had  no  leisure  all  those 
years  when  he  was  so  busy  robbing  and  torturing 
and  slaying  his  fellow  creatures,  to  “think  of  his  latter 
end  ” and  anticipate  the  fate  ultimately  in  store  for 
him.  So  by  all  means  let  him  have  his  two  or  three  weeks 
of  “ preparation  ” and  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  atoning 
in  that  brief  space  of  time  for  a long  life  of  infamy,  wiping 
out  in  those  few  days  a record  of  guilt  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  cruel  and  dastardly  crime. 

There  is  one  point  of  interest,  and  one  only,  connected  with 
this  fiendish  murderer,  and  that  concerns  his  mental  or  psycho- 
logical condition.  And  the  fact  that  this  question  is  open  to 
consideration  in  no  way  justifies  that  movement,  just  referred 
to,  in  favour  of  establishing  a plea  of  insanity.  It  should  be 
as  plain  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be  that  Neill  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  so  mad  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  He  is  no  homicidal 
maniac  such  as  we  sometimes  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
in  lunatic  asylums.  There  amiable,  harmless-looking  patients 
are  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  as  persons  who  at  some 
period  or  other  committed  horrible  deeds  of  bloodshed.  These 
unhappy  beings  are  no  more  responsible  for  their  acts  than 
brute  beasts  who  hunt  down  their  prey.  It  is  not  to  this  class 
that  Neill  belongs,  but  to  another — for  he  is  one  of  a class— 
not  very  large,  fortunately,  but  full  of  danger  to  society. 

Neill,  like  Williams,  the  Ratcliff  Highway  assassin  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  like  Deeming  and  the  author 
of  the  Whitechapel  atrocities  in  our  own  day,  is  murder  mad. 
That  there  was  a certain  clumsy  method  in  his  madness,  that 
his  crimes  had  a certain  inchoate,  ill-formed  motive,  cannot  be 
denied.  It  would  seem  that  he  poisoned  these  miserable 
girls  in  order  to  blackmail  a number  of  respectable  men  by 
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accusing  them  of  the  crimes  that  he  himself  had  committed. 
A more  extraordinary,  or,  it  might  be  said,  round-about  or  far- 
fetched way  of  profiting  by  one’s  own  villanies,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive,  and  if  such  extravagant  acts  were  intro- 
duced into  a work  of  fiction,  the  general  exclamation  would 
be— “ What  an  improbable  story  ! ” Probability,  by  the  way, 
among  critics  of  fiction,  is  usually  measured  by  the  standard 
of  common  or  normal  experience.  It  is  customary  to  declare 
that  a man  “ would  not  ” do  this,  or  “would  not”  do  that, 
because  such  things  are  not  often  done  in  real  life.  Nine 
persons  out  of  ten,  or  perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred, 
would  be  altogether  incapable  of  such  wildly  preposterous 
conduct.  But  the  tenth,  or  the  hundredth,  still  remains,  and 
this  small  minority  constitutes  the  class  of  which  Neill  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  members. 

Truth,  to  repeat  a hackneyed  saying,  is  stranger  than 
fiction,  but  fiction  sometimes  anticipates  truth.  And  the 
present  writer  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  recalling  the 
circumstance  that  only  a few  weeks  before  the  discovery  of 
the  first  of  the  Whitechapel  murders,  he  published  a novel 
called  “ Paid  in  His  Own  Coin,”  wherein  the  very  type  of 
criminal  of  which — if  the  truth  were  known — the  so-called 
“ Jack-the-Ripper”  would  probably  be  found  to  be  an  example 
was  distinctly  portrayed.*  If  ever  that  arch-murderer  be 
detected  he  will,  in  all  likelihood,  prove  to  be  no  vulgar,  trucu- 
lent ruffian,  repulsive  in  appearance,  and  destitute  of  educa- 
tion, but  “ a most  respectable  ” person,  mild  and  suave,  or 
cheerful  and  plausible,  in  manner,  of  superior  culture  and 
intelligence,  possibly  a very  popular  man  in  his  own  circle — 
what  is  commonly  called  “ a good  fellow  ” — in  short  the  very 
last  person  whom  ordinary  folks  would  have  suspected  of  such 
deeds  as  his.  Just  such  a man  was  the  Oliver  Crayke  of  the 
novel  above  referred  to.  He  was,  to  all  seeming,  a singularly 
harmless  and  even  kindly  individual,  soft  of  speech,  agreeable 
as  a companion,  and  possessing  no  small  amount  of  learning 
and  taste.  All  the  while  this  strange  creature  was  in  secret 
a sedulous  student  of  crime,  a connoisseur  of  the  art  of  murder. 
He  had  for  years  been  collecting  all  the  murder  literature  he 
could  gather,  he  was  never  absent  from  any  remarkable  trial 
for  murder  that  he  could  attend,  and  analysed  and  dissected 
the  motives  and  procedure  of  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes 
with  all  the  zeal  and  attention  that  the  physiologist  bestows 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  human  frame. 

This  hideous  pursuit  gradually  generated  in  the  man’s  brain 
A horrible  impulse  of  emulation.  Little  by  little  the  desire 
grew  in  his  mind  to  become  himself  a great  and  famous 
murderer,  and,  stimulated  further  by  that  criminal’s  vanity 
which  undoubtedly  constitutes  a powerful  motive  force  in  the 
conduct  of  many  assassins,  more  especially  those  of  France, 
this  Oliver  Crayke  coolly  and  deliberately  set  about  to  search 
for  a victim  and  to  slay  him  under  circumstances  so  perplexing 
to  the  outside  world,  that  while  suspicion  might  light  upon 
himself,  his  conviction  would  be  all  but  impossible. 

This  creature  of  the  novelist’s  fancy  was  simply  murder- 
mad.  He  had  no  motive  for  his  crimes  beyond  a strange,  un- 
natural craze  for  experiment  in  an  art  the  study  of  which  had 
absorbed  his  whole  mind  and  such  soul  as  he  possessed.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  such  a being  was  impossible — and 
then  came  the  Whitechapel  murders.  In  the  case  of  Neill, 
of  course,  there  is  just  the  faintest  indication  of  something 
like  a comprehensible  motive,  monstrously  extravagant  as 
it  is.  None  the  less  is  he  as  certainly  murder-mad  as  the 
Oliver  Crayke  of  fiction,  or  the  “Jack-the-Ripper”  of  real 
life.  Motive  was  more  distinctly  apparent  in  the  case  of 
Deeming,  who  slew  wife  after  wife  to  get  rid  of  an  encum- 
brance and  an  obstacle  to  the  further  gratification  of  his  base 
passions.  Nevertheless,  he  too  was  murder-mad,  the  craze 
for  slaughter  for  its  own  sake  predominating  in  his  mind  over 
all  other  causes  of  action.  These  creatures  are  to  be  altogether 
differentiated  from  theordinary  or  even  extraordinary  criminal 
of  which  we  have  examples  in  such  murderers  as  Rush,  as 
Palmer,  as  Lampson,  as  Lefroy,  as  Count  La  Pommerais,  or 
as  Pranzini.  Atrocious  as  the  crimes  of  these  men  were 
they  all  had  a distinct  and  intelligible  design.  They  were 


perpetrated  as  means  to  an  end,  not  as  ends  in  themselves. 
But  the  wild,  the  utterly  absurd  and  futile,  hope  that  he  could 
make  money  out  of  his  wholesale  trade  of  slaughter,  and  in 
such  a way  as  that  which  he  adopted,  is  wholly  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  deeds  of  Thomas  Neill. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  regard  him  and  others  of  the  same 
very  small  but  very  dangerous  class  to  which  he  belongs  ? 
The  answer,  perhaps,  may  be  supplied  by  one.  or  two  passages 
in  the  novel  already  cited.  “ Just  as  there  are  Heaven-born 
geniuses  destined  to  make  their  mark  in  arts,  politics  and 
arms — geniuses  whose  lofty  aspirations  nothing  can  check  or 
repress — so  there  are  Hell-born  monsters  whose  vicious  tenden- 
cies must  find  an  outlet  sooner  or  later,  and  are  held  in  restraint 
only  by  the  force  of  circumstances.”  And,  “ are  there 
not  human  monsters  in  the  world  ? Has  history,  public 
and  private,  not  exhibited  examples  of  moral  depravity 
so  hideous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief?  Is  there  not  such  a 
thing  as  mental  deformity,  as  strange  and  grotesque  as  the 
physical  conformation  of  any  crook-backed  dwarf  or  being 
endowed  with  an  abnormal  deficiency  or  superfluity  of  limbs  ?” 
This  mental  deformity  has,  indeed,  been  actually  broughtMo 
light  by  the  post  mortem  examinations  of  physiologists.  For 
instance,  Lombroso,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Nesbit  in  his  interesting 
work  on  “ The  Insanity  of  Genius,”  says : “ The  brains  of 
criminals  are  in  many  cases  found  to  be  defective  in  a manner 
which  could  not  possibly  be  detected  outside  the  skull.  They 
exhibit  a deterioration  of  the  grey  or  white  substance ; the 
blood  circulation  is  imperfect,  or  the  convolutions  are 
abnormally  fissured.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how 
far  the  brain  of  Thomas  Neill  exhibits  the  defects  thus  indi- 
cated ; and  there  will  before  long  be  an  opportunity  of  making 
this  instructive  investigation. 

But  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  something  wrong 
with  Neill’s  “grey  or  white  substance”  is  no  reason  for 
deferring  the  inquiry  until  death  comes  to  him  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  It  may  or  may  not  be  doubtful  whether 
his  brain  is  deformed  or  diseased  ; but  that  he  is  a horrible 
and  most  dangerous  monster  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  such  human  wild  beasts  to  go  at 
large ; we  cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  entertain  the 
belief,  or  even  the  hope,  that  their  abnormal  brain 
development,  actual  or  supposed,  will  protect  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  That  we  hang 
more  people  than  we  ought  to  execute  may  perhaps  be 
conceded  to  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  between 
one  sort  of  murderer  and  another,  although  there  are 
various  classes  of  homicides  as  widely  separated  by 
moral  barriers  as  the  petty  pickpocket  from  the  embezzler 
of  trust  funds.  Bad  as  he  may  be,  the  man  who  kills 
a fellow  creature  from  motives  of  passion,  of  jealousy, 
hatred  or  vengeance,  is  altogether  on  a different  criminal 
plane  from  him  who  destroys  his  victim  by  the  torture 
of  slow  poison  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  from  him  who  murders 
for  little  more  than  the  mere  lust  of  destruction. 

Spare  the  former,  if  you  will,.  Messieurs  the  Abolitionists  ; 
but  for  the  rest,  away  with  them  ! Sweep  them  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  soon  as  may  be ! They  are  of  no  bene- 
fit to  the  world  ; quite  the  reverse.  We  must  do  our  best  for 
the  physically  deformed,  we  must  endeavour  to  cultivate  the 
intelligence  even  of  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile,  but  with  the 
Moral  Monster,  the  Murder-Madman,  there  is  but  one  way. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  his  essay  on  “ The  Disparity  between 
Buckingham  and  Essex,”  uttered  the  well-known  saying : 
“ Hanging  is  the  worst  use  man  could  be  put  to.”  These 
words  were  written  some  three  centuries  ago,  when  men  were 
hanged  for  any  one  of  a hundred  and  more  minor  offences, 
from  sheep-stealing  to  forgery,  and  they  no  doubt  held  good 
then  and  for  long  afterwards.  They  are  out  of  date  now. 
We  do  not  hang  for  trifles  in  these  days,  and  if  hanging  is 
the  worst  use  to  which  Thomas  Neill  can  be  put,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  to  what  better  use  we  could  put  that  most 
atrocious  and  mischievous  of  criminals. 

E.  J.  Goodman. 
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That  is  indeed  a very  venerable  story  of  Lord  Nelson’s 
coxswain  bringing  a letter  from  his  illustrious  commander 
to  Lady  Hamilton,  and  of  the  impulsive  Emma  asking  the 
tar  what  he  would  have  to  drink  while  she  was  writing  an 
answer.  “ Well,  your  ladyship,”  the  coxswain  replied,  so 
the  ancient  and  probably  apochryphal  storyteller  goes  on  to 
say,  “ I should  like  a glass  of  sherry  and  a glass  of  port  while 
the  grog's  getting  ready."  The  present  attitude  of  the  Booth 
reminds  us  of  this  threadbare  but  still  droll  anecdote.  The 
Booth  thought  that  he  would  like  ^100,000  for  his  Darkest 
England  scheme  ; and  he  got  it.  Just  at  present  he  is  think- 
ing that  he  would  like  another  ^60,000,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  he  may  get  it.  It  will  keep  him  going  very  nicely  “ while 
the  grog’s  getting  ready;”  that  is  to  say,  until  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  appears.  Should  the  result  of  the 
investigation  be  satisfactory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Booth  will  be  able  to  reckon  on  obtaining  any  quantity 
he  desires  of  “grog  ” in  the  shape  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 


Still,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Lord  Onslow’s  Committee  are  altogether  unimpeach- 
able, one  would  like  to  have  seen  a few  more  added — that  is 
to  say,  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  who  know  something  about 
practical  philanthropy.  Lady  Jeune,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  Miss 
Clementina  Black,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  would  have  been 
able  to  render  great  service  in  such  an  inquiry,  and  as  regards 
the  ruder  sex  we  should  certainly,  as  we  have  already  done, 
recommend  Mr.  Alfred  Beyfus,  to  whom  might  be  adjoined 
Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  and  most 
assuredly  Mr.  John  Corlett. 

A curious  paragraph  has  made  its  appearance  to  the  effect 
that  No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  long  the  office  of 
All  the  Year  Round,  founded  by  Charles  Dickens  the  first, 
and  now  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens  the  second,  has  been 
leased  by  an  eminent  theatrical  costumier  and  coiffeur,  who 
has  modernised  the  house  and  intends  to  utilise  it  as  a reposi- 
tory for  his  stores.  There  seems  to  be  prevalent  a strange 
delusion  that  this  house  is  a very  old  one,  and  it  has  been 
actually  stated  that  the  costumier  has  been  approached  by 
sundry  enthusiastic  Americans  -with  the  view  of  the  block 
being  transported  bodily  to  Chicago  to  adorn  the  World’s 
Fair  with  an  interesting  relic  of  Charles  Dickens. 


Cockneys  to  the  manner  born  are  well  aware  that  No.  26, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  old 
house,  nor  is  Wellington  Street  itself  an  old  thoroughfare. 
The  street  was  built  in  1829,  and  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  adjacent  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  which,  until  1817, 
when  it  was  opened  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and  finally 
christened,  was  called  “ The  Strand  Bridge.”  No.  26  was  the 
publishing  office  of  All  the  Year  Round  and  not,  as  has 
been  erroneously  stated,  of  Household  Words,  which  was 
published  from  1850  until  the  time  of  Dickens’s  quarrel  with 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  at  No.  16. 

We  are  firm  believers  in  fate,  destiny,  necessity,  call  it 
what  you  will.  It  happens  that  so  long  ago  as  1849  Self’s 
mother  and  his  sister,  long  since  dead,  occupied  furnished 
apartments  at  this  very  2b,  Wellington  Street,  the  drawing' 


room  being  the  identical  first  floor  front  in  which  Dickens 
and  his  assistant  editor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  used  to  sit 
between  1859  and  1870,  conferring  upon  All  the  Year 
Round  matters.  In  1849  Self  had  no  more  idea  that  he 
would  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  a periodical  conducted 
by  Charles  Dickens  than  he  had  of  finding  his  way  one  day 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  the  Hot  Lake  District  of 
New  Zealand. 


Many  thanks  to  the  gallant  editor  who  has  sent  us  No.  58 
of  the  Brigade  of  Guards'  Magazine,  to  the  October  issue  ot 
which  there  is  a most  welcome  frontispiece  in  the  shape  of  an 
excellently  well  executed  threp-quarter  length  portrait  of  our 
friend,  General  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  Bart.,  late  Scots  F usilier 
Guards.  Sir  Henry  is  in  undress  uniform,  and  looks  dignified 
but  genial.  The  magazine  itself  is  well  worth  attentive  read- 
ing, and  additional  interest  is  lent  by  the  insertion  of  a most 
interesting  record  of  the  historical  events  connected  with  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall,  from  the  time  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
to  the  final  disestablishment  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  January, 
1891,  when  the  keys  of  the  Banqueting  House  were  handed 
over  to  Captain  Burgess,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution. 


Surely  England  is  the  oldest  of  old-fashioned  countries; 
and  it  is  all  the  better  and  the  wiser,  perhaps,  for  preserving 
so  many  of  its  antique  customs  and  even  names.  Turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  pleasant  Guards'  Magazine,  we  note  an 
allusion  to  theTylt  Guard.  Now  this  guard  must  evidently  have 
been  originally  stationed  at  theTylt  Yard,  Whitehall,  which 
we  find  figured  in  old  maps  of  London,  drawn  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  of  Charles  I.  Knights  and  squires  have 
long  since  ceased  to  joust  in  the  Tylt  Yard,  but  the  “ Tylt 
Guard  ” still  remains.  Long  may  it  flourish ! 


That  was  an  odd  case  recently  heard  at  the  Bradford  County 
Court  about  the  alleged  artificial  colouring  of  a dog.  The 
plaintiff  was  a lady  from  Bury ; the  defendant,  a boot  and 
shoe  dealer  of  Bradford.  Plaintiff  bought  for  £10  a black 
and  tan  terrier  dog  at  the  Bradford  Canine  Show  in  July  last, 
and  obtained  with  it  a warranty  declaring  the  dog  to  be 
sound  and  honest.  A few  days  afterwards,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  plaintiff,  the  bow-wow  began  to  show  tan  markings 
on  its  chest  and  hind  legs  where  it  ought  to  have  been  black. 
A veterinary  surgeon  stated  that  he  had  tested  the  dog  at  the 
request  of  the  plaintiff,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
animal  had  been  dyed.  The  defence  was  that  there  was  no 
case,  the  purchase  and  warranty  having  been  effected  on  a 
Sunday,  which,  of  course,  is  legally  a dies  non  in  all  financial 
transactions. 


Has  everybody,  we  wonder,  heard  that  intensely  funny 
American  story  about  the  “ plum  pudding  ” dog,  whose  spots 
proved  the  reverse  of  permanent?  Nouveau  Richejwent  to  a 
dog  dealer  in  New  York  and  purchased  from  the  foreman  a 
Danish  or  “ plum  pudding  ” dog  to  run  after  his  carriage. 
The  first  shower  of  rain  sufficed  to  wash  away  all  the  beautiful 
mottling  and  to  reveal  the  animal  as  an  ugly  and  insignificant 
white  mongrel.  The  millionaire  went  in  a rage  to  the  dog 
dealer  and  complained  of  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised 
on  him.  The  dealer  sent  for  his  foreman  and  wrath  fully 
inquired  whether  it  was  he  who  had  sold  the  deceptive 
animal  to  the  indignant  customer.  On  receiving  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  he  exclaimed,  “ You  rascal,  you  scamp,  you 
scallawag,  didn't  1 always  tell  you  that  an  umbrella  always  went 
out  with  that  kind  of  dog  ? " 

Another  American  jokelet  is  recalled  by  a most  amusing 
paragraph  in  the  Daily  News  about  a conflict  in  one  of  the  law 
courts  in  Vienna,  between  the  judge  and  an  obstinate  lady, 
accused  of  slander.  The  lady  was  very  impertinent  to  the 
judge,  and  was  fined  a gulden  for  contempt  of  court,  where- 
upon the  defendant  handed  in  a five-gulden  note,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  impertinent  until  her  successive  fines  had  ex* 
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hausted  the  amount.  History  repeats  itself,  and  this  is  only  a 
counterpart  of  the  conduct  of  the  irritated  defendant  in  a case 
heardinsome  court  in  the  Far  West,  who,  when  the  jury  found  a 
verdict  against  him,  produced  his  pocket-book,  took  a ten- 
dollar  bill  therefrom,  flung  the  security  on  the  table,  and  in 
accents  of  withering  scorn,  exclaimed,  “Fine  me  that  for  con- 
tempt! ” after  which  he  stalked  moodily  away. 


Poor  Baby  Bronzeboots — we  mean  Tottie  Fay  with  the 
many  aliases — has  been  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  three 
years,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  sentence  was  about  the 
best  thing  that  the  upright  and  kind-hearted  judge  (Sir 
Peter  Edlin)  could  do  for  the  wretched  creature,  who  was 
convicted  of  stealing  some  money  from  a commercial 
traveller  at  a temperance  hotel.  Our  imaginary  Baby 
Bronzeboots  in  Great  Grubby  Street  Police  Court  was  taken 
away,  you  will  remember,  by  Miss  Glyde,  who  offered  to  take 
charge  of  her ; and  in  the  case  of  the  real  Tottie  Fay,  a legal 
gentleman  said  there  were  certain  charitable  persons  who 
were  willing  to  place  the  prisoner  in  a home  for  inebriates, 
and  therefore  asked  that  sentence  might  be  postponed.  The 
judge,  however,  replied  that  that  was  a matter  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  passed  sentence  on  Tottie. 
She  will  be  much  better  off  in  prison  than  she  would  be  in 
any  Home  in  which  she  could  not  be  legally  detained;  and 
besides,  the  Home  Secretary  has  the  power  to  remit  a portion 
of  her  sentence  and  even  to  obtain  the  Royal  pardon  for  her 
if  he  thinks  fit. 


Ought  a bride  of  thirty-nine  to  sport  orange  blossoms  ? 
This  is  a momentous  question,  propounded  by  our  old  and 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  San  Francisco  News  Letter.  A 
great  American  authority  on  dress,  Mr.  James  T.  Phelan, 
opines  that  with  regard  to  orange  blossoms,  their  assumption, 
or  the  contrary,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  bride.  Mr. 
Donald  V.  Graham,  who  seems  to  be  a monarch  among 
mashers,  sets  his  face  against  orange  blossoms  for  brides  of 
mature  age;  but  the  remarks  of  a certain  Colonel  H.  I. 
Kowalsky  are  described  as  brutal.  “ Sir,”  he  said,  “ they 
can  do  as  they  choose ; but  were  I a woman,  Pd  get  married 
in  a Mother  Hubbard.” 


In  our  opinion,  the  question  is  not  worth  arguing,  seeing 
that  there  are  no  brides  of  thirty-nine  or  upwards,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any.  A bride  is  just  as  old  as 
she  looks,  and  it  is  her  business  when  led  to  the  matrimonial 
altar  to  look  twenty.  If  any  benevolent  creature  is  dastardly 
enough  to  tell  her,  or  to  insinuate,  that  she  has  exceeded 
sweet  and  twenty,  she  should  say  to  him  that  which  ungallant 
Professor  Horsley  should  not  have  said  to  poor  dear  Miss 
Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


There  are  certain  matters  connected  with  ladies  in  which 
it  is  expedient,  and,  indeed,  indispensable,  to  meet  assertion 
by  a flat  denial.  Self  knew  a grande  dame  depar  le  monde  once, 
who  had  been  reading  a work  by  a learned  Italian  professor, 
proving  to  demonstration  that  the  sweet  childish-looking  girl 
with  the  wonderful  eyes,  painted  by  Guido,  was  not  Beatrice 
Cenci,  and  that  the  real  Beatrice  was,  at  the  time  of  her 
lamentable  death,  twenty-two,  not  at  all  good  looking,  and 
the  mother  of  a bouncing  baby  to  whom  she  left  her  fortune. 
The  lady  flung  down  the  learned  professorls  volume  in  a rage, 
“ It  isn’t  true,”  she  exclaimed.  “ It  can’t  be  true  ; ” and,  she 
added,  “ it  shan't  be  true."  The  lady,  sentimentally  speaking, 
was  altogether  right,  you  bet ! 


Mr.  Heather  Bigg  has  cordially  responded  to  the  suggestion 
made  in  a recent  number  of  this  Journal  that  he  should 
express  his  opinion  on  cycling.  He  says  : — 

“ I have  considered  the  matter  of  cycling  for  some  years,  both  from  a 
professional  point  of  view  in  the  persons  of  my  patients,  and  also  because 
1 have  had  the  opportunity,  my  country  cottage  being  on  the  fine  level 
road  between  London  and  Oxford,  of  observing  the  thousands  of  cyclists 
who  frequent  this  favourite  thoroughfare. 


" I may  say  at  once  that  I believe  cycling  rationally  pursued  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  in  the  way  of  exercise  and  recreation  that  our  youth 
possesses,  and  that  it  is  of  equal  advantage  to  those  who  have  passed  into 
maturer  years  is  proved  in  the  person  of  that  genial  septuagenarian  naturalist 
Mr.  Tegetmeier,  who  ascribes  his  phenomenal  energy  and  health  to  the 
exercise  he  regularly  takes  on  his  cycle. 

“But  the  youth  of  all  ages,  whether  in  the  Isthmian  games  of  old  or  in  the 
athletic  sports  of  to-day,  is  disposed,  as  Mr.  Platt  points  out  in  his  excellent 
work  on  Business,  to  overrate  the  exhibition  of  strength  and  to  underrate 
the  value  of  health.  In  consequence,  there  is  no  healthful  recreation  that 
is  not  perverted  into  becoming  a field  for  that  somewhat  vain  desire  to 
excel,  and  hence  it  is  that  cycles  are  being  now  built  of  a pattern  which 
may  possibly  add  to  speed,  but  which  at  the  same  time  forces  the  rider  to 
adopt  the  bowed  and  injurious  position  to  which  you  have  drawn 
attention. 

" Now  this  position  is  positively  harmful  to  health  ; for,  as  in  exercise 
the  heart  and  lungs  are  prompted  to  fuller  action,  so  this  action  should  be 
aided  and  facilitated  by  the  position  of  the  body.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  crouched  and  stooping  posture,  necessarily  assumed  on  cycles  of  a 
certain  build,  cramps  the  action  of  both  heart  and  lungs,  and  renders  these 
organs  liable  to  overstrain  in  their  increased  work. 

" That  the  spine  is  harmfully  affected  I do  not  think,  not  only  because  I 
have  never  come  across  results  of  this  kind,  but  also  because  temporarily 
assumed  positions  do  not,  as  a rule,  harm  healthy  persons.  There  is 
scarcely  a trade  without  some  special  deformity,  which  bears  its  name, 
and  I may  cite  tailors  and  shoemakers  in  instance  : yet  it  is  only  a very 
small  minority  of  weakly  persons  that  become  affected,  the  vast  majority 
escaping  scot  free. 

“ Reverting  to  cycling,  however,  I think  I may  say  that  there  is  no 
physical  exercise  better  or  more  recreative,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  pursued 
on  machines  of  such  a build  as  allow  the  body  to  maintain  a true  and 
natural  posture — and  there  are  many  such." 


The  following  letter,  also  bearing  on  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  cycling  from  a health  point  of  view,  seems  to  answer 
in  every  detail  the  contention  of  Mr.  Heather  Bigg.  The 
writer,  who  endorses  what  has  previously  appeared  in 
this  Journal  respecting  the  present  mode  of  riding  bicycles 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

“ I have  been  striving  for  many  years  to  produce  a machine  that  will 
give  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  and  speed  which  at  present  obtains  in 
cycling,  without  any  of  its  deterrent  effects.  After  years  of  patient  study  I 
have  done  more  than  what  I attempted,  and  the  result  is  a bicycle  or. 
which  a speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  may  be  easily  generated  by  simply 
exercising  those  powerful  muscles  of  the  hips  and  loins  which  are  brought 
into  action  when  walking  or  running  ; but  never  used  when  riding  a bicycle 
or  tricycle  in  the  present  style.  I daresay  you  have  noticed  that  the 
muscular  action  emanates  from  the  knees  only,  when  the  rider  is  sitting  on 
his  saddle,  and  that  when  he  desires  to  accelerate  the  speed  he  pulls  hard 
at  his  steering  bar,  and  thus  lifts  himself  partly  from  the  saddle,  but  at  the 
same  time  brings  the  weight  of  the  body  to  bear  on  the  pedals,  and  also 
exercise  those  muscles  which  are  dormant  when  riding  ordinarily.  Without 
going  into  details,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  on  my  patented  invention 
the  rider  will  stand  perfectly  erect,  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
being  held  in  suspension  by  a simple  mechanical  contrivance  which  is  auto- 
matically released  the  moment  the  rider  is  in  danger.  This  same  contrivance 
also  enables  the  rider  to  steer  the  machine  without  using  his  hands  for  that 
purpose.  It  will  be  placed  on  the  market  next  spring,  and  should  have  a 
great  future,  if  used  only  for  racing  purposes,  although  for  Army  Cycling 
Corps  it  will  be  a decided  aid  to  introducing  cycling  on  the  actual  field  of 
battle,  because  it  may  be  taken  over  obstacles  18  inches  high  or  more, 
even  with  scarcely  any  vibration,  and  the  rider ’would  be  able  to  use  his 
hands  for  a different  purpose  than  steering.” 

The  above  gives  promise  of  a new  order  of  things  that 
should  attract  the  notice  of  cycle  riders  and  cycle  makers. 


We  are  believers  in  He  Anagke — Fate — and  have  the  word  in 
Greek  characters  woven  into  our  door  mats,  and  inscribed  in 
a number  of  our  books  ; therefore,  it  is  not  at  ail  surprising 
that  we  were  at  once  attracted  by  the  title  of  Mr.  B.  L. 
Farjeon’s  latest  novel,  “ The  March  of  Fate.”  It  proved  to 
be  quite  as  interesting  to  us  as  its  title  prognosticated.  There 
is  no  author  who  can  deal  with  everyday  ordinary  matters  in 
so  engrossing  a manner  as  can  the  author  of  “Great  Porter 
Square  -a  book  which  is  looked  upon  not  only  as  a novel, 
but  part  and  parcel  of  English  literature. 


Then  again,  who  of  us  can  forget  another  of  Mr.  Farjeon’s 
masterpieces,  “ Grif  ” ? Just  think  for  a moment  of  the  genius 
of  that  one  passage — The  dog  dies  and  the  two  wretched  little, 
more  than  half  starved,  street  urchins  hold  a burial  service 
over  the  friend  to  mankind.  “ Take  yer  hat  off!  ” says  the  boy 
who  performs  the  service  to  his  junior,  and  then  reverently 
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folding  his  hands  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  the  street 
Arab,  knowing  no  other  prayer  for  the  dead,  says  : “ For 
what  we  are  going  to  receive  may  the  Lord  make  us 
truly  thankful.”  It  is  the  spark  of  genius  that  makes 
us  all  love  and  admire  anything  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Farjeon.  lie  may  dwell  upon  commonplace  and  everyday 
things,  and  seldom  depict  the  ways  and  thoughts  and  manners 
of  either  the  fashionable  life,  or  la  vie  de  Boheme,  but  from  what- 
ever class  he  draws  his  characters,  he  draws  them  real,  and 
living,  and  breathing.  The  author  of  “ Grif,  “ Blade  o 
Grass,"  and  a dozen  other  books  of  that  ilk,  rings  true  and 
never  gives  out  a false  note. 


The  “March  of  Fate ’’deals  with  some  very  tiresome, 
wearisome  characters  at  times,  notably  the  ex-private  detec- 
tive officer  Millington,  of  Shepherd’s  Bush,  his  son  George, 
Mr.  Haldane’s  manservant,  Simpson,  and  the  decidedly 
insipid  Miss  Haldane  and  her  maid,  Rachael  Diprose.  We 
willingly  pardon  all  these  uninteresting  people  for  the  sake  of 
the  other  personages  in  the  story,  who  all  have  their  nar- 
rative to  tell,  and  tell  it  well.  This  novel  cannot  pretend  to 
rank  with  Mr.  Farjeon’s  “ Mystery  of  Great  Porter  Square," 
his  “Grif,”  and  his  “ Blade  o’  Grass,"  but  still,  it  is  not^  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  a thoroughly  interesting  novel  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  if  only  you  once  begin  it,  so  vivid  and 
real  are  the  incidents  and  people  portrayed,  you  simply  must 
continue  reading  until  you  reach  the  end  of  volume  3,  or  be 
consumed  with  a restless  curiosity  as  to  the  fate  of 
Honoria,  the  outcast,  Adeline  Ducrox,  her  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  mother,  and  Mr.  Haldane  and  Louis  Redwood  the 
villains  of  the  drama. 

A meeting  has  been  held  at  Brighton  to  consider  the  best 
steps  to  be  taken  “ for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
the  town.”  The  suggestions  were  decidedly  numerous. 
They  included  a winter  garden  at  the  east  end,  a Corporation 
band,  a harbour  for  yachts,  floating  swimming  baths,  and 
more  shelters  on  the  sea  front,  the  Town  Council  being  ex- 
horted to  “ pluck  up  ” sufficient  courage  to  go  in  for  some  of 
these  suggested  improvements.  We  may  assume  that  the 
Council  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  favourable  considera- 
tion to  these  new  departures  in  order  to  make  the  town  still 
more  attractive  provided — and  this  is  where  the  rub  always 
comes  in — the  ratepayers  are  willing  to  pay  the  piper  in  the 
form  of  increased  rates.  It  is  easy  enough  to  indicate  what 
ought  to  be  done  ; but  it  is  a horse  another  colour  when 
the  question  of  cost  is  gone  into. 


It  may  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  many  new  features 
might  be  introduced  which  would  tend  to  make  delightful 
Brighton  even  more  delightful  than  it  is  ; but  at  the  same  time 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  London-super-Mare  has  fairly 
kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  all  things  considered,  there  is 
nothing  much  to  grumble  about.  It  still  holds  its  own 
as  the  Queen  of  Watering  Places. 


Ginnett’s  Hippodrome,  at  Brighton,  opened  its  doors  for 
the  winter  season  on  October  24th  to  a large  and  appreciative 
audience.  Seldom  has  a better  company  of  artistes  been 
engaged  than  the  clever  troupe  now  performing  at  the  New 
Hippodrome  in  the  North  Road.  The  programme  com- 
menced with  a most  diverting  and  animated  game  of  “ Blind 
Man’s  Buff,  or  Folly  on  Horseback.” 

We  have  seen  this  amusing  and  healthful  romp  enacted 
many  a time  and  oft  on  foot,  but  never  before  on  horseback. 
Four  graceful  equestriennes,  Mesdames  Ginnett,  Swallow, 
Roze,  and  Caroline,  all  clad  in  handsome  parti-coloured 
satin  riding  habits,  caps  and  bells— one  lady,  by-the-bye, 
supporting  Sala’s  Journal  by  donning  our  colours,  black 
and  yellow — led  the  game,  while  Mr.  Claude  Ginnett, 
mounted  on  a fiery  charger,  and  arrayed  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  pursued  the  fair  r,evellers 


round  and  round,  and  across  and  across  the  ring,  only  to  be 
again  and  again  cheated  from  grasping  one  or  all  of  the  damsels 
he  coveted.  Presently  the  ladies  wove  yards  and  yards  of 
silken  gauze  around  their  pursuer’s  head  and  neck,  and 
then  commenced  in  right  earnest  Blind  Man’s  Buff.  The 
horses  wheeled  and  turned,  curvetted  and  waltzed,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  frequently  stand  upright  on  their  hind  legs, 
the  more  dexterously  to  “ wheel  about  and  turn  about, 
when  the  Blind  Man  came  within  an  ace  of  grasping  his 
prize.  Finally,  the  gorgeous  chieftain  captured  one  of  his 
tormentors  by  throwing  an  arm  round  her  slender  waist, 
whereupon  he  lost  no  time  in  leaping  from  his  steed  to  hers 
and  victoriously  riding  round  and  round  the  ring  with  the 
captured  damsel  pillion  fashion.  While  they  rode,  the 
gauze  scarf  became  unwound  and  was  taken  up  in  festoon  by 
the  other  ladies  until  it  formed  a series  of  triumphal  arches 
through  which  the  riders  and  their  sensible  horses  waltzed 
again  and  again,  ultimately  leaving  the  ring  full  tilt  in  single 
file. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  game  of  Blind  Man’s 
Buff  on  Horseback  might  prove  a most  entrancing  entertain- 
ment if  taken  up  by  fashionable  young  men  and  women  who 
yearn  for  a novc-l  amusement  on  wet  days,  when  outdoor 
equestrian  exercise  is  out  of  the  question.  Might  not  some  of 
the  large  riding  schools  be  hired  for  this  purpose,  and  some  of 
the  most  sensible  of  horses  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  the 
fun,  and  the  spirit,  and,  we  may  say,  the  skill  of  Blind  Man’s 
Buff,  and  be  taught  to  waltz,  as  well  as  to  trot  and  gallop, 
gracefully  ? At  least,  such  a game  would  give  the  Amazons 
a greater  chance  of  displaying  their  skill  in  horsemanship 
than  they  have  when  ambling  up  and  down  Rotten  Row  or 
the  King’s  Road  at  Brighton. 

To  return  to  Ginnett’s.  On  the  opening  night  one  of  the 
attractions  was  Signor  Pegrani’s  “ Magnetic  Horse,”  so- 
called,  the  Wonder  of  the  Century.  This  intelligent  animal 
Signor  Pegrani  purchased  at  Newmarket  from  the  late  Fred 
Archer,  and  trained  it  to  perform  in  a state  of  mesmerism. 
Some  people,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  such 
posturing  as  Signor  Pegrani’s  horse  goes  through  is  just  so 
much  cruelty.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  horse  and  its 
master  are  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  one  another,  and  that 
no  cruelty  whatsoever  is  used  in  this  mesmeric  and  posturing 
exhibition  ; but  that  the  wonderful  performances  given  are 
solely  due  to  the  remarkable  intelligence  and  patience  of  the 
animal  on  the  one  part,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  kindness 
and  perseverance  of  its  owner. 


There  was  a wonderful  little  fellow  named  Hula,  about 
nine  years  of  age,  who  performed  some  surprising  equilibristic 
feats  on  the  high  wire.  We  have  since  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  pretty  little  lad ; and  have  learnt  that  he  is  the 
grandson  of  Fred  Randall,  the  comic  singer,  and  the  son  of 
Claud  Randall,  bare-back  rider,  whose  feats  in  horsemanship 
are  well  known. 

We  should  like  Miss  Amy  Reade,  who  talks  so  much  about 
cruelty  to  circus  children,  to  see  this  descendent  of  Fred 
Randall.  Little  Hula  is  a splendid  specimen  of  a comely, 
healthy,  well  cared  for,  happy,  English  child,  as  merry  as  a 
grig,  and  as  clean  as  a new  pin.  He  was  most  communi- 
cative to  us  concerning  his  profession,  which  he  dearly  loves. 
At  three  years  of  age,  he  informed  us,  he  made  his  first  bow 
to  the  public  with  some  performing  ponies;  a little  later 
on  his  father  began  to  train  him  on  the  high  wire,  and 
this  winter  he  is  also  to  be  initiated  by  the  same  kind  teacher 
into  the  difficulties  of  horsemanship.  He  showed  us  with 
pride  a silver  watch  and  chain  presented  to  him  by  the  owner 
of  a circus  at  St.  Helens  at  the  end  of  his  first  engagement, 
and  various  other  souvenirs. 


We  also  learnt  that  this  small  boy  has  already  a banking 
account.  We  inquired  if  he  went  to  school.  “ Oh,  no,”  he 
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replied,  “ I couldn’t  learn  anything  at  schools  as  we’re  always 
on  the  move  ; besides,  we  practice  in  the  ring  every  morning, 
and  then  every  afternoon  my  dad  teaches  me— just  like  a 
schoolmaster — reading,  writing,  sums,  and  geography,  regular 
as  clockwork,  and  I don’t  want  to  know  nothing  my  dad 
can’t  teach  me,”  sagaciously  wound  up  Master  Hula. 


Then  there  is  a Berlin  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  ! The  members  have  held  an  indignation 
meeting,  and  protested  against  the  recent  long  distance  ride. 
The  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  see  fit  to  move  in  the  matter 
before.  The  president  mentioned  that  counsel’s  opinion  had 
been  taken  regarding  the  feasibility  of  prosecuting  the  com- 
petitors, but  it  was  not  thought  that  the  Public  Prosecutor 
would  interfere.  Was  it  not  possible  for  the  Society  to  have 
taken  action  on  their  own  account  ? Or  do  we  manage  these 
things  differently  in  England?  We  should  be  doing  Mr. 
Colam  an  injustice  if  we  thought  that  he  would  have  waited 
for  the  Public  Prosecutor,  or  anyone  else,  if  such  cruelty  had 
been  perpetrated  in  this  country. 


Is  there  a similar  Society  in  Vienna  ? If  so,  could  not 
the  members  be  induced  to  exert  themselves  in  order  to  get 
the  proposed  ride  between  Austrian  arid  Italian  officers 
vetoed  ? It  is  said  that  one  of  the  principal  conditions  in  this 
would  be  that  the  prizes  would  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
state  in  which  the  horses  arrive.  But  it  is  open  to  grave 
doubt  whether  this  would  remove  the  element  of  gross 
cruelty  which  was  so  conspicuously  associated  with  the 
Austro-German  ride.  There  is  no  good  purpose  served  in 
these  attempts  to  accomplish  long  distances  on  horseback,  and 
this  being  the  case  they  can  very  well  be  left  severely  alone. 


The  mention  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  inflated  tariffs 
reminds  him  of  a story  told  him  by  an  old  traveller  in  Canada, 
Mr.  John  Livesey.  There  was  a Parliamentary  election 
going  on  in  Montreal  some  thirty  years  since,  and  the  candi- 
date for  one  of  the  districts  of  the  city  was  addressing  a 
meeting  of  coloured  electors.  “What  we  want,  gentlemen,” 
he  said,  incidentally  bringing  down  his  fist  on  the  table 
before  him,  “is  no  arbitrary  tariff,  but  a well  digested  system 
of  ad  valorem  duties.”  Now,  a negro  boy,  a waiter  at  an 
adjoining  restaurant,  had  just  looked  in  at  the  meeting,  carry- 
ing a japanned  tin  tea-tray  under  one  arm.  Our  African 
brethren  have,  as  you  know,  an  instinctive  sense  of  music. 
Somehow  the  words,  “ ad  valorem,"  tickled  the  ears  of  the 
youthful  waiter  from  the  restaurant.  “ Ad  Valorem  ! ” he 
repeated,  softly  tapping  the  tea-tray.  “ Ad  Valorem  ! ” “ Ad 
Valorem  ! ” “AD  VALOREM  ! ” in  a rapid  crescendo,  bang- 
ing his  metallic  plateau  with  reverberating  thwacks.  A cry  of 
“ Ad  Valorem ! Ad  Valorem  ” burst  from  the  whole  assembly ; 
and  then  a voice  was  heard  to  cry:  “ Bully  for  old  Ad  Valorem; 
we  will  vote  for  him  ! ” And  the  candidate  got  in  by  a large 
majority. 


Ladies  who  like  to  enjoy  a cup  of  tea  during  an  after- 
noon ramble  will  do  well  to  call  at  “ The  Kettledrum,”  a 
new  tea  boudoir  opened  recently  at  43,  New  Bond  Street. 
The  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  is  not  served  in  thick  cups,  which 
often  make  one  turn  against  the  contents,  but  in  dainty  little 
yellow  cups  and  saucers,  such  as  one  uses  in  one’s  own  home. 
Light  luncheons  are  also  provided.  The  rooms  are  charm- 
ingly decorated  in  yellow — our  favourite  colour  when  turned 
up  with  black — and  everything  about  the  place  is  clean, 
dainty,  in  good  style,  and  taste.  Ladies  can  also  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  writing  letters  if  they  wish  to. 


The  recent  glove  fight  between  Sullivan  and  Corbett,  at  New 
Orleans,  has  resulted  in  a balance  being  netted  of  ^9,000.  Is 
it  any  wonder  there  are  prize  fighters  ? The  gross  receipts  on 
this  occasion  amounted  to  ^21,000,  and  the  expenses  to 
£12,000.  The  men  who  managed  the  “show”  evidently 
knew  what  they  were  about.  How  would  these  aggre- 
gates compare  with  the  days  of  old,  when  Sayers  and 
Heenan,  or  Heenan  and  King,  engaged  in  their  memorable 
battles?  Probably  it  would  be  found  that  prize  fighting 
then  was  not  the  money-making  game  which  it  is  now. 
Perhaps  the  people  who  patronised  fistic  displays  were  not 
so  gullible.  At  all  events,  they  invariably  got  value  (such 
as  it  was)  for  their  money.  It  is  not  always  so  now. 


We  are  much  gratified  to  hear  that  our  little  yellow  and 
black  covered  Journal  has  established  itself  as  a favourite  at 
Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  and  we  gladly  give  publicity  to  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  our  Canadian  readers : 


" To  the  Editor,  Sala's  Journal.  Dear  Sir,— The  trenchant  paragraphs 
in  your  issue  of  17th  September,  wherein  you  allude  to  the  great  expense 
of  living  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  apply  with  similar  force  to  Canada  as 
well  as  to  the  States.  When  I first  visited  Montreal,  in  1857,  one  could 
live  here  on  quite  forty  per  cent,  less  than  now,  but  the  shamefully  high 
Customs  tariff  of  the  Dominion  imposed  at  present  is  painfully  burden- 
tome,  more  especially  on  the  middle  classes.  As  an  instance  or  two,  water 
rates  in  this  city  are  quadruple  those  in  Liverpool,  and  gas  comes  to  three 
times  the  charge  in  London.  I could  put.a  house  I occupied  in  Liverpool 
^ £45  per  annum,  over  the  top  of  one  here  for  which  700  dollars 
(over  £140  sterling)  would  be  demanded. 

" I would  conclude  by  saying  that  this  unhappy  country  will 

never  progress  and  prosper  till  the  enormous,  so-called  • protective  ’ 
duties  are  reduced  to  the  reasonable  level  of  ten  years  ago.  Fancy  on 
British  iron  material,  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  duties  ! — I rather  understate 
them  and  these  are  exacted  by  a Government  seeking  for  a rapid  line  of 
steamers,  which  could  not  procure  heavy  cargo  owing  to  this  iniquitous 

“ Yours  truly, 

“ Montreal,  Canada.  October  5th.  >•  A British  Canadian." 


We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Canada  is  an  “ unhappy 
country.”  Self  preserves  the  pleasantest  memories  of  the 
Dominion,  especially  of  the  friendly  cities  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec. 


Miss  Billington  is  not  to  escaped  unanswered.  Mrs.  Talbot- 
Coke  (who  apologises  for  being  late)  “ breaks  a lance  ” with 
her  friend  in  the  following  good  natured  manner  : — 

Your  amusing  contributor,  Miss  Billington,  in  her  article  on  ‘Journa- 
lese has  omitted  a very  exasperating  phase  of  it  which  is  now  commonly 
used  in  ^ smart  accounts  of  first  night  audiences.  I allude  to  the  terms 
‘boxed1  and  'stalled,'  the  latter  cruelly  suggestive  of  oxen  I In  certain 
papers  one  constantly  reads  • pretty  Mrs.  A.  and  her  sister,  Miss  B„  were 
also  among  the  boxed,"  while  among  the  *•  stalled  " I noticed,  etc,,  etc.' 
Surely,  this  masculine  departure  is  even  worse  than  the  feminine  ' gowned  ' 
which  raises  your  contributor’s  ire  ? As  the  producer  of  the  word  • bed- 
spread ' (the  best  descriptive  term  I could  think  of  for  an  ornamental 
cover  to  spread  over' the  counterpane  during  the  day),  I venture  to  observe 
it  is  not ‘Journalese’  for  a counterpane,  but  quite  another  story.  The 
word  antimacassar  is  so  sickening  in  its  greasy  suggestiveness  that,  surely, 
the  noble  army  of  home  decorators,  to  which  I am  proud  to  belong 
deserve  a vote  of  thanks  for  disguising  it  in  the  term  *chairback.*  Miss 
Billington  s idea  of  a ‘ mason-sewn 1 house  is  capital ; and  we  may  yet  hear 
ft  tailors  failure  described  as  a ‘jerry-built  gown  ’ I Nevertheless,  the 
gay  and  airy  lady  correspondent— ' Journalese  ' and  all— has  brightened  up 
many  ft  dreary  room,  helped  out  many  a skimpy  dress  allowance,  improved 
the  daily  menu  of  modest  homes,  planted  many  a little  garden,  and  made 
many  a dull  paper  more  readable.  More  power  to  her  I " 


Another  correspondent  who  tenders  his  thanks,  “many  and 
heartfelt,”  for  the  article  on  “the  newest  English,”  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  too  frequent  and  inept  use  of  the  word  “ smart.” 
He  points  out  that,  as  applied  to  “people”  and  “frocks,”  its 
equivalent  is  “spruce,”  which  means  “neat,  without  elegance 
or  dignity,”  or,  as  a verb,  to  “dress  with  affected  neatness.” 
“Ye  lady  journalists,”  exclaims  this  critic,  “how  have 
ye  in  the  past  stigmatised  in  your  ignorance  garments 
and  ladies  ye  thought  to  honour  ! ” 


The  usefulness  of  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association 
has  long  since  been  recognized,  and  to  learn  that  both  with 
regard  to  members  and  organization  it  is  better  now  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  is  an  assurance  that  must  afford  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  been  interested  in  its 
welfare.  If  any  justification  were  needed  for  the  existence  of 
such  an  association,  we  assuredly  find  it  in  M.  Zola’s  “ Down- 
fall,” wherein  the  novelist  depicts  in  the  most  lurid  colours,  not 
only  the  awfulness  of  war,  but  also  the  horrors  of  the  ambu- 
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lance.  Much  depends  on  the  treatment  received  in  the  first 
instance  by  an  injured  person,  and  the  instruction  given, 
through  the  auspices  of  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association, 
has  been  the  means  of  preventing  a vast  amount  of  additional 
suffering  which  ignorance  would  otherwise  unintentionally 
have  inflicted. 

The  suggestion  is  made  by  a correspondent — and  it  is 
worthy  of  every  consideration — that  the  Albert  Palace,  when 
it  has  been  acquired  for  the  people,  and  the  People’s  Palace 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  should  be  utilized  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  many  pictures  which  are  “crowded  out”  each 
year  from  the  Academy.  The  pictures  should  be  subject  to 
selection,  but  not  so  severely  artistic  as  that  exercised  by  the 
Academy  authorities.  It  goes  without  saying  almost  that 
such  exhibitions  would  be  popular  with  the  masses  (more 
especially  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing  them  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  week  days),  and  it  would  at  the  same  time 
be  some  solace  to  those  whom  our  correspondent  facetiously 
terms,  “ the  hair-tearing  army  of  the  aggrieved  and  ‘ great 
unhung.’  ” He  adds  : — 

“ Many  years  ago  I advocated  utilizing  the  discarded  one*  in  some  such 
way,  only  my  favourite  showrooms  were  the  quadrant  galleries  at  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Albert  Hall.  I think  the  idea  was  taken  up  by 
some  one,  but,  if  I recollect  rightly,  they  spoilt  it  by  charging  for  exhibition, 
and  mentioning  rejection  by  the  R.A.'s.  Fatal,  of  course  1 ” 


In  this  really  lies  the  fatality.  Artists  of  merit  whose 
works  have  been  rejected  at  Burlington  House  do  not  like 
to  be  branded  and  ticketed,  so  to  speak,  with  the  ignominious 
trademark  “chucked  out!”  practically  affixed  to  paintings 
over  which  they  have  spent  long  months  of  loving  labour. 
There  was  not  only  an  exhibition  of  refused  pictures  at 
Olympia,  but  another  one  in  the  galleries  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
over  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson’s  jewellery  showrooms.  Mr.  Benson 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  display,  but  the  fatal  affix 
of  “ chucked  out  ” marred  the  success  of  a most  interesting 
collection  of  works  of  real  artistic  merit. 


The  Moore  and  Burgess  Minstrels  maintain  their  popularity. 
Their  form  of  entertainment  may  be  as  familiar  as  the 
proverbial  hills,  but  it  never  fails  to  draw  a large  number  to 
each  performance  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall.  There  is  always 
an  agreeable  freshness  in  the  ballads,  the  comic  songs,  the 
humorous  observations  of  the  corner  men,  and  the  different 
items  that  make  up  the  second  part.  The  troupe  has  entered 
upon  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  its  existence.  It  is  a long 
period  for  any  company  to  retain  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  public  ; but,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason  why  the  Moore 
and  Burgess  “darkies”  have  always  been  successful  is  because 
they  have  always  kept  the  entertainment  well  up  to  date,  and 
never  failed  to  give  of  the  very  best.  The  programme  gone 
through  at  the  present  time  is  one  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  find  fault  with,  and  there  is  nothing  the  audience 
enjoy  more  than  the  funniments  of  Mr.  Moore.  He  is  a 
host  in  himself,  and  he  is  ably  supported  by  a talented 
company. 

“ The  Private  Secretary  ” at  the  Comedy  Theatre  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  mirth-provoking  pieces  now  being 
played  in  London.  Mr.  Penley’s  representation  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Spalding  is  so  exceedingly  funny  that  not  only  are  the 
spectators  convulsed,  but  even  those  on  the  stage  find  it 
impossible  to  keep  from  smiling.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Penley,  with  umbrella, 
band-box,  goloshes,  Bath  bun,  orange,  bottle  of  milk,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  Each  time  he  appears  on 
the  stage,  the  audience  roar  with  laughter,  every  movement, 
every  utterance,  and  every  action  being  so  intensely  funny.  But 
while  Mr.  Penley  commands  the  lion  share  of  applause,  the 
rest  of  the  company — among  them  Miss  Ethel  Matthews, 
’ Miss  Violet  Armbruster,  Miss  Caroline  Elton,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hawtrey,  Mr.  W.  Wyes,  and  Mr.  Sam  Sothern — help 
materially  to  keep  the  merriment  in  this  excellent  farcical 
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comedy  well  sustained.  What  a pity  the  curtain  raiser  whicl 
precedes  “ The  Private  Secretary  ” is  not  more  interesting  ! 


We  are  within  a few  days  of  the  much  looked-foi 
revival  of  “ King  Lear  ’’  at  the  Lyceum.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Carrington  Willis  has  won  the  appreciative  plaudits 
of  an  audience  who  assembled  in  the  Steinway  Hall  to 
listen  to  his  recital  of  selections  from  this  Shakesperian 
play.  Mr.  Willis  showed  evidence  of  much  versatility,  and 
succeeded  in  keeping  each  character  distinct.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  rendering  he  gave  of  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  as  compared  with  that  of  Goneril, 
or  the  nimble-witted  court  fool. 


Students  of  modern  Greek  may  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Self  recently  picked  up  at  Brighton,  in  a handsome  royal 
octavo  volume,  a translation  in  Romaic  of  “ Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  « Othello,”  and  “ King  Lear.”  “Ho  Basileus  Ler  ” 
reads  most  sonorously.  The  translator  of  the  plays  is 
M.  Demetrius  Bikela. 


The  Gordon  Boys  Home  should  profit  considerably  by  the 
Recital  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  its  behalf  by  Mr.  Clilford 
Harrison,  the  large  room  being  crowded.  Many  of  the 
recitations,  which  were  selected  from  Tennyson’s  poems,  had  a 
musical  accompaniment,  played  by  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  effect.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
singing ; but  here  and  there  a harmonious  chord  was  struck, 
which  served  to  intensify  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  words. 


The  first  of  a series  of  afternoon  receptions  given  by  the 
Grosvenor  Club  was  largely  attended.  The  amusements 
provided  comprised  an  excellent  concert  from  the  Meister 
Orchestra,  while  an  exceedingly  good  collection  of  pictures, 
both  of  old  and  new  masters,  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
gallery.  But  at  these  gatherings  even  such  attractions  are 
scarcely  necessary,  so  eminently  sociable  are  the  frequenters  of 
this  club. 


That  most  excellent  of  charities,  the  St.  Marylebone 
General  Dispensary,  is  in  need  of  £1,500  to  enable  it  to  in- 
crease its  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  order  to  help  towards  so 
good  a cause,  Mrs.  Craddock,  of  51,  Weymouth  Street,  Port- 
land Place,  gave  an  entertainment  in  the  form  of  recitals  a few 
days  since,  at  the  Steinway  Hall,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Brandram 
lent  his  valuable  assistance.  The  veteran  reciter,  as  usual, 
charmed  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  Mrs. 
Craddock  also  met  with  great  success,  being  recalled  again 
and  again.  She  was  especially  good  in  her  rendering  of 
Tennyson’s  “ Defence  of  Lucknow.”  A trio  of  sisters,  the 
Misses  Mukle,  contributed  musical  selections  on  the  piano, 
violin,  and  ’cello.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Craddock 
has  consented  to  receive  subscriptions  towards  the  Rebuilding 
Fund. 


As  the  motive  power  for  raising  money,  a bazaar  is  un- 
deniable. There  are  always  so  many  willing  helpers ; and 
these  willing  helpers  take  good  care  that  there  are  numerous 
purchasers.  When  the  effort  is  on  behalf  of  a good  cause,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  commend  the  indomitable  perseverance 
of  the  ladies  in  getting  rid  of  the  multifarious  and  hetero- 
geneous stock.  Such  pertinacity  was  to  be  observed  at  the 
Oriental  Bazaar,  held  on  Monday  evening  and  Tuesday  at  the 
Lecture  Hall,  Avenue  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  in  aid  of  the 
“ H.P.B.  Children’s  Home”  and  Clare  Cr6che,  of  which  Mrs. 
Frank  Marshall  is  the  president  and  Dr.  Muriel  Maitland- 
King  the  hon.  sec.  The  object  of  the  Cr6che  is  “to.  provide 
for  the  children  of  women  who  have  to  leave  their  homes 
during  the  day  to  earn  a livelihood,”  and  it  is  also  “ a home  of 
refuge  for  babies  and  little  children.” 

The  bazaar,  like  every  other  bazaar,  was  a success.  Who 

ever  heard  of  one  that  was  not  when  a number  of  energetic 
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ladies  band  themselves  together  for  such  a purpose  ? The 
stalls  were  so  arranged  as  to  represent  an  Eastern  village  in 
a g"Ove  of  palms  and  bananas,  and  were  gay  with  articles  of 
all  descriptions.  Their  artistic  arrangement  was  most 
effective,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  stallholders 
and  their  industrious  assistants. 


The  latest  idea  for  our  soldiers  is  a long  distance  march. 
This  should  be  popular  with  both  regulars  and  volunteers. 
The  marching  columns  at  Easter  are  largely  patronised,  and 
the  winter  months  afford  a capital  opportunity  for  indulging 
in  a competition  which  would  contain  none  of  the  objectionable 
features  associated  with  the  long  distance  ride.  An  experi- 
ment in  long  distance  marching  is  to  be  made  by  the  1st 
Surrey  Rifles.  Each  team  will  comprise  eight  men  and  a 
leader,  and  one  of  the  conditions  laid  down  is,  that  should  a 
man  fall  out  on  the  march  his  team  must  wait  for  him.  We 
assume,  however,  that  no  man  who  was  not  a good  walker 
would  enter  into  the  contest.  He  would  be  foolish  to  do  so, 
and  would  only  have  himself  to  blame  for  any  ill  effects  that 
might  follow. 


The  object  of  the  Life  Saving  Society  is  conveyed  in  its 
title,  and  those  who  assembled  at  the  Kensington  Swimming 
Bath  on  Saturday  evening  must  have  been  more  than  con- 
vinced that  the  members  are  fully  competent  to  maintain  its 
reputation.  There  were  exhibitions  of  life-saving  that  were 
both  interesting  and  instructive;  and  there  were  also  water 
polo  matches,  which  were  exceedingly  diverting.  Although 
only  established  last  year,  the  Life-Saving  Society  has 
achieved  a large  measure  of  popularity  among  swimmers. 


The  Queen’s  ostrich  has  been  suffering  from  indisposition 
since  it  has  taken  up  its  quarters  at  the  Zoo.  Perhaps  the 
unwonted  excitement  of  receiving  so  many  visitors  has  affected 
its  health,  for  it  has  proved  a great  attraction,  and  its  re- 
ceptions have  been  crowded.  However,  the  unsophisticated 
bird,  having  partaken  of  a tempting  sausage  in  which  its 
able  but  guileful  physician  had  concealed  a large  dose  of 
consolidated  castor  oil,  is  now  convalescent.  No  further 
bulletins  will  be  issued. 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  curious  collections  of  antique 
ceramic  ware  belonging  to  a private  owner  in  England  is,  per- 
haps, the  Willett  collection,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Brighton 
Public  Museum.  It  includes  many  rare  examples  of  the 
inscribed  pottery  in  which  a former  generation  of  English- 
men found  a vent  for  expressing  their  patriotic  and  domestic 
sentiments,  or  for  celebrating  national  rejoicings  and  victories. 
A series  of  articles  which  are  about  to  be  published  in  the 
Brighton  Herald  descriptive  of  this  collection  should  be  of 
special  interest. 


All  preconceived  notions  of  tobacco  smoke  being  considered 
& disinfectant  have  been  ruthlessly  dispelled  by  a correspon- 
dent in  a contemporary,  who  says  that  smoke  of  all  kinds 
pollutes  the  air,  loads  it  with  noxious  vapours,  and  that 
tobacco  smoke  is  the  worst  kind  of  all ; and,  as  if  desirous  of 
leaving  no  shred  of  doubt  he  adds  : “ Smoking  is  at  all  times 
injurious,  but  it  is  especially  dangerous  during  an  epidemic.” 
This  warning  note,  probably  sounded  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, is  in  danger  of  being  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  We 
shall  still  smoke  ; and,  once  again,  we  shall  ask  statisticians 
whether  it  is  not  an  ascertained  fact  that  in  the  cholera  visit- 
ations of  1831,  1849,  and  1866,  not  one  London  tobacconist 
died  from  the  disease  ? 


The  American  authors,  or  some  of  them,  are  up  in  arms 
and  eager  for  the  fray.  They  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  “the  publishers  secure  all  the  proflts,  while  the  authors 
secure  next  to  nothing.  Consequently  they  have  banded 
together  and  formed  an  association,  and  as  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  it  is  suggested  that  the  author  furnish  to  the 


publisher  as  many  stamps  bearing  his  signature  as  there  are 
books  in  the  edition  contracted  for.  It  is  hoped  by  this 
means  to  tell  exactly  the  number  of  copies  which  have  been 
sold. 


This  is  not  quite  a novel  suggestion.  We  have  in  our 
culinary  library  a very  valuable  work  on  cookery  by  Beau- 
villiers,  published  in  Paris  in  1817  ; and  it  is  stated  on  the 
fly-leaf  that  every  copy  issued  bears  the  autograph  signature 
of  Mme.  Veuve  Beauvilliers,  the  widow  of  the  famous 
restaurateur  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 


The  sixty-four  hands  pianoforte  recitals  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  have  attracted  such  large  audiences 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  continue  them.  There  are  also 
two  exceedingly  clever  children,  Master  Charlie  Henke  and 
Miss  May  Williams,  now  performing  at  this  institution,  who 
are  worth  listening  to. 

T he  action  of  those  who  are  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  offenders  once  more  emphasises  most  strongly  the 
necessity  of  some  uniformity  being  observed  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  punishment  to  be  awarded.  In  London  a man  found 
guilty  of  stealing  twopence  has  been  sentenced  to  four  years’ 
penal  servitude,  while  at  Liverpool  an  old  offender,  who  had 
spent  no  less  than  twenty-six  years  in  gaol,  was  awarded  on  y 
one  day’s  imprisonment  for  theft.  If  such  diverse  views  aie 
entertained  by  those  who  sit  on  the  judicial  bench  as  to  the 
measure  of  punishrhent  to  be  awarded,  then  it  must  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  a recognized  rule,  so 
that  such  seeming  inconsistencies  may  not  appear  to  prevail. 

“ Sentences,”  observed  a well-known  chief  constable  of  a 
northern  county  some  years  ago,  “ are  a lottery.”  That  is 
quite  true,  only  it  unfortunately  happens  that  in  a vast  number 
of  instances  incorrigible  rogues  draw  prizes  in  the  way  of 
lenient  sentences,  while  the  blanks,  or  severe  sentences,  fall  to 
the  lot  of  comparatively  venial  offenders. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Harrald,  who  has  just  ceased  his  connection 
with  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  was  formerly  Baptist 
minister  at  Shoreham  in  Sussex.  The  story  goes  that  on 
one  particular  Sunday  he  was  announced  to  preach  a special 
sermon  having  reference  to  a burial  scandal  in  another  part 
of  the  county.  A request  was  sent  to  Brighton,  which  is 
about  six  miles  distant,  that  a reporter  from  the  office  of  the 
daily  paper  might  attend.  The  scribe,  not  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  spending  Sunday  evening  in  this  way,  resolved  to 
“go”  for  that  minister  if  he  got  the  chance.  He  did  get  the 
chance,  and  he  convinced  Mr.  Harrald  that  it  was  a mistake 
to  ask  a man  to  work  on  a Sunday,  after  he  had  been  working 
hard  all  the  week.  Like  the  sensible  man  he  is,  Mr.  Harrald 
saw  the  point,  regretted  the  mistake,  and  never  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  at  Shoreham  found  any  more  Sunday 
work  for  reporters.  If  there  was  any  to  do,  he  did  it  himself. 

What  should  be  the  punishment  meted  out  to  a workhouse 
inmate  who  goes  out  for  the  day,  returns  home  the  worse  for 
drink,  and  has  besides  a flask  of  spirits  in  her  possession  ? 
Opinions  may  differ,  but  the  Hastings  Guardians,  who  have 
had  an  old  woman  inmate  guilty  of  this  offence,  have 
stopped  her  day  out  for  the  next  two  months.  We  presume 
the  flask  has  been  confiscated,  otherwise  the  old  dame  would 
have  had  something  with  which  to  keep  up  her  spirits.  But 
what  a naughty  old  girl  she  must  be  to  set  such  a bad 
example ! 

The  baby  daughter  of  the  German  Emperor  was  very 
much  en  evidence  at  the  christening  which  took  place  at 
Potsdam.  She  cried  lustily  during  the  whole  of  the 
ceremony,  a fact  which  her  Imperial  father  augurs  as  a 
good  sign  for  the  future.  At  all  events  it  can  be  claimed  for 
her  that,  though  a princess,  she  is  no  different  to  other  babies. 
They  all  cry  ; but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  all  fathers 
regard  it  as  a good  sign  for  the  future. 
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In  calling  attention  to  the  “ exceedingly  loose  and  in- 
sufficient procedure  which  takes  the  place  of  intelligent 
investigation  in  relation  to  death  inquiry  in  this  country,” 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  performs  a timely  service  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  We  have  recently  had  a striking 
illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  a person — whose  death  is 
subsequently  proved  to  be  the  result  of  foul  play — might  be 
buried  and  no  more  be  heard  of  the  matter.  Unquestionably 
a serious  responsibility  rests  on  every  medical  man  who  is 
called  upon  to  certify  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  no  certifi- 
cate ought  to  be  given  unless  the  fullest  inquiry  has  been 
made,  and  the  doctor  is  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  it  is 
the  result  of  natural  causes. 


Sir  Henry  says  he  has  on  various  occasions,  for  a period 
extending  over  twenty  years,  called  public  attention  to  this 
important  subject,  but  hitherto  without  any  practical  result. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  persistency  in  advocating  a 
reform  which  has  for  its  object  the  public  safety.  He  suggests 
that  we  should  adopt  the  French  system  of  having  a medical 
expert  in  every  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion in  every  case  of  death  without  exception.  Whether  it  be 
this  or  any  other  efficient  means,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
adequate  modification  is  necessary  when,  in  all  likelihood  we 
are  assured,  “ thousands  of  persons  are  annually  buried  with- 
out certificate  or  inquiry  of  any  kind.” 


The  fatality  at  the  Britannia  Mills,  Birstal,  suggests  a 
serious  question  for  consideration.  There  was  a printed 
notice  that  the  lift  would  not  hold  more  than  eight  persons, 
and  yet  sixteen  deliberately  rushed  on  to  it  and  attempted  to 
descend.  The  machinery  broke,  owing  to  the  double  weight, 
and  four  persons  were  killed,  while  others  were,  injured. 
Morally,  if  not  legally,  those  twelve  persons  must  he  held 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  their  companions.  They  con- 
tributed to  the  accident  by  wilfully  overcrowding  the  lift.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  a life-long  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  employes 
at  these  mills.  But  at  what  an  awful  price  these  lessons 
have  to  be  taught  1 


The  proposal  to  hold  an  exhibtion  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.  would  no  doubt  be  well  received  by  the 
public  at  large,  but  certain  difficulties  would  have  to  be  over- 
come before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.  For  instance,  the 
expense  of  removing  statuary  is  very  great,  and  the  risk  of 
damage  still  greater.  The  latter  consideration  might  influence 
the  respective  owners  more  than  the  former. 


Such  plays  as  “ L’Enfant  Prodigue,”  and  “ Le  Statue  du 
Commandeur  ” have  proved  how  effective  dumb  show  can  be. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  success  achieved  with  these  plays  that 
inspired  M.  Victor  de  l’Epee  to  entertain  the  idea  of  founding 
the  “ Theatre  of  the  Pen  and  Thought  ” in  Paris,  in  which 
all  the  actors  will  be  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  performances 
will  be  given  by  means  of  signs.  The  first  play  to  be  per- 
formed is  “ L’Amour  et  la  Mort,”  and  is  the  work  of  M. 
Varenne,  himself  a deaf-mute. 


Are  we  coming  back  to  the  days  of  the  Cafe  des  Aveugles 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  instrumentalists  and  the  singers 
were  all  blind  ? It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  waiters 
were  all  endowed  with  the  very  brightest  and  keenest  of  eye- 
sight. 


A robbery  recently  committed  in  Paris  will  bear  compari- 
son with  some  of  the  ingenious  narratives  submitted  for  our 
delectation  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Dick 
Donovan,  Mr.  Moser,  and  those  who  appear  to  have  such  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  detective  lore.  For  neatness  and 
finish,  not  to  mention  its  barefacedness,  it  suggests  that  the 
present-day  thief,  in  Paris  at  least,  has  lost  none  of  his  cunning 


A traveller  arriving  in  the  French  capital  was  directed  by  a 
man,  who  stated  that  he  was  a sanitary  agent,  to  come  with 
him  to  be  disinfected,  in  compliance  with  quarantine  regula- 
tions. The  traveller  complied  with  this  authoritative  order, 
and  followed  his  guide  to  a house  near  the  station,  where  lie 
was  stripped  of  his  raiment,  which  was  carried  away,  as  he 
assumed,  to  be  disinfected.  The  disrobed  individual  awaited 
their  return  till  he  became  cold  and  impatient ; and,  finding 
no  means  of  communication  in  the  room,  tried  the  door,  only 
to  find  that  it  was  locked  from  the  outside.  History  is  silent  as 
to  how  he  effected  his  escape,  or  whether  the  ingenious  thief 
has  been  discovered.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  scoundrel 
who  is  on  evil  bent.  Even  a cholera  scare  serves  his  menda- 
cious ends. 


We  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  many  millions  or 
billions  of  chocolate  creams,  vast  numbers  of  them  of  French 
manufacture,  are  consumed  every  year  in  London  ? Tht 
question  is  worth  asking  since  it  is  stated  that  the  Board  of 
Customs  has  determined  to  subject  all  foreign  chocolate  creams 
to  careful  analysis  before  the  comfits  are  delivered  to  the 
importers.  Is  such  an  analysis  quite  practicable  ? To  be 
equitable  every  box  of  sweetmeats  which  comes  into  our  ports 
would  have  to  be  tested,  and  unless  a whole  army  of  analysts 
were  employed,  many  months  might  ensue  before  the  creams 
reached  the  wholesale  dealers.  Meanwhile,  the  English  con- 
fectioners, and  the  American  ones  also,  might  rejoice,  since 
English  and  American  made  sweetmeats  are  acknowledged 
to  be  beyond  impeachment  as  to  their  wholesome  composition. 


Let  our  English  women,  who  have  to  depend  upon  their 
own  exertions  for  a livelihood,  up  and  away  to  Washington. 
Here  is  a quotation  from  the  Baltimore  Sunday  News : 
“ Washington  is  getting  to  be  woman’s  paradise  ; there  is  no 
other  place  in  the  wide,  wide  world  where  women  earn  as 
much  money,  are  as  independent,  and  are  as  deferentially 
treated  by  men  as  in  Washington.”  Further  than  this  we 
learn  that  men  are  becoming  unnecessary  to  the  business  of 
the  world,  for  we  find  that  should  the  men  of  Washington  be 
called  away  en  masse , things  would  still  go  on  very  well  without 
them.  “ There  is  no  legitimate  business  which  would  be 
left  without  a votary,  and  no  profession  would  fall  into  decline.” 


Lawsuits  could  still  be  carried  on.  There  would  still 
be  chemists  to  make  up  prescriptions,  and  bakers  and 
butchers  to  supply  the  daily  needs,  barbers  would  remain 
though  the  chins  to  shave  would  be  wanting,  and  preachers 
could  hold  forth  to  congregations  of  their  own  sex.  Business 
in  stocks  and  shares,  real  estate,  and  loans  could  be  trans- 
acted as  usual.  Verily,  the  American  woman  is  the  type 
of  progression. 


This  is  all  very  well,  but  if  any  criminal  has  got  to  be 
hanged  in  Washington  who  is  to  perform  the  necessary  opera- 
tion of  sus  per  coll  There  was  really,  we  believe,  in  the  last 
century,  a hangwoman  in  some  Irish  town,  but  the  gentle 
American  female  mind  would,  we  should  say,  turn  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  having  to  fulfil  the  dismal  function  of 
what  might  be  called  a Jane  Ketch. 


Among  other  burdens  which  the  late  cholera  scare  has  had 
to  bear  was  the  one  which  proved  very  embarassing  to  the 
authorities  at  Yale.  Orders  had  been  given  to  foreign  book- 
sellers for  certain  books  necessary  for  the  course  of  lectures 
undertaken  by  certain  student?,  but  owing  to  quarantine 
regulations  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  for  the  opening  of 
the  collegiate  year,  and  in  the  meantime  the  professors  were 
obliged  to  limit  their  instruction  to  lectures,  a state  of  affairs 
viewed  with  entirely  different  eyes  by  the  working  and  non- 
working sets  at  college. 

SfitP  and  Partner, 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

♦ 

It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  McKinley  tariff  that  the 
breeders  of  every  recognized  breed  of  British  animal  should 
combine  to  publish  records  and  collect  pedigrees  of  the  stock 
in  which  they  were  personally  interested.  But  the  “ Pony 
Stud  Book  ” (H.  J.  Hall,  25,  South  Molton  Street,  W., 
3 is.  6d.)  is  the  outcome  of  an  older  desire  for  record  than 
this.  The  pony,  being  the  oldest  form  of  British  horse,  is 
also  that  to  which  most  sentiment  attaches.  For  some  years 
there  has  been  the  wish  for  a record  expressed  in  the  press, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  present  editors  and  committee  took 
the  matter  in  hand  that  it  assumed  a concrete  form. 


The  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  book  is  modestly 
stated  in  the  preface  to  be  “ to  show  the  general  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  decided  on  ; ” but  when  we  find  that  it 
records  the  pedigrees  (or  as  much  as  has  been  supplied  of 
them,  for  in  many  cases  owners  might  have  given  more 
details  with  advantage)  of  some  150  ponies  of  every  known 
British — and  some  Eastern — breeds,  together  with  some  50 
pages  of  prefatory  matter  and  appendices,  making  altogether 
a handsome  volume  of  over  350  pages,  we  think  the  apology 
is  uncalled  for.  The  contents  of  the  volume  alone  are  a 
sufficient  raison  d'etre  for  its  publication.  Apart  from  the 
pedigrees,  of  which  the  Exmoor  form  the  largest  class,  the 
literary  matter  consists  of  a lightly-written  “ Introduction  ” 
by  the  editor,  and  a most  valuable  treatise  on  the  breeding 
of  ponies  by  Mr.  Watt,  so  long  the  successful  manager  of  the 
Government  farm  at  Princetown.  We  also  find  the  list  of 
committee  and  several  papers  relating  to  the  body  whose 
title  has  lately  been  shortened  to  that  of  “The  Pony  Society,” 
while  the  list  of  sires  given  at  the  end  will  be  highly  valuable 
to  breeders. 


The  book  is  in  itself  quite  an  edition  de  luxe,  one  pedigree 
only  being  printed  on  every  other  page,  while  portraits  of 
ponies  (the  frontispiece  by  that  rising  animal  painter,  Miss 
Turner,  is  of  especial  merit)  and  plans  will  make  it  of 
value  and  interest,  not  only  to  the  large  class  of  pony  breeders, 
but  to  that  larger  class  who  have  owned  or  do  own  a speci- 
men of  that  popular  favourite,  the  British  pony. 


A new  set  of  volumes,  known  as  the  “ Independent 
Novel  Series,”  is  now  being  published  by  T.  P'isher  Unwin, 
London.  The  first  number,  “ The  Shifting  of  the  Fire," 
by  H.  Ford  Flueffer  (3s.  6d.),  is  the  story  of  one  whose 
Joss  of  money  and  loss  of  credit,  though  caused  by  mis- 
fortune, bring  in  their  train  the  loss  of  a fair  bride.  Mr. 
Ryland,  the  father  of  Clement  Hollebone’s  fiancee  absolutely 
forbids  the  continuance  of  the  engagement.  Edith,  who  is 
devoted  to  her  lover  and  stunned  by  her  father’s  action,  is 
guilty  of  an  act  of  the  most  Quixotic  folly.  She  determines 
to  marry  a rich  and  aged  suitor,  trusting  that  by  her  newly 
acquired  wealth  she  may  help  Clement.  As  may  well  be 
imagined,  this  course  of  conduct  is  disastrous,  and  the 
revenge  taken  by  her  elderly  husband,  when  he  discovers 
that  his  wife’s  affection  has  never  been  given  to  him,  is 
diabolical  in  its  cruelty.  In  this  character  of  Mr.  Kasper- 
Rynes  lies  the  strong  part  of  the  book.  It  is  thorough  in  con- 
ception and  is  well  worked  out,  even  to  the  miserable  remorse 
which  follows  his  cruelty.  Fortunately  brighter  days  are  in 
store  for  Edith,  and  the  book  ends,  as  most  books  do,  happily. 


That  the  doctor  and  the  cook  should  act  in  concert  is  an 
axiom  often  laid  down,  and  never  can  the  truth  be  more  manifest 
than  in  the  case  of  Invalid  Food.  “ The  Art  of  Feeding  the 
Invalid,”  by  a Medical  Practitioner  and  a Lady  Professor  of 

Cookery  (The  Scientific  Press,  140,  Strand,  3s.  6d.),  is  an 


admirable  instance  of  the  advisability  of  running  in  double 
harness.  The  doctor  gives  scientific  reasons  for  and  against 
certain  foods  in  special  forms  of  disease,  and  the  lady  pro- 
fessor gives  appetising  recipes  to  make  the  permitted  diet  as 
tempting  and  appetising  as  possible.  Such  a book  of 
reference  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  every  household, 
for,  says  the  medical  man,  “ Doctors  now  recognise  how 
much  depends  on  diet  and  feeding.  . . . Diet  is,  in  fact,  taking 
as  important,  if  not  more  important,  a part  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  than  medicine.”  That  high  authority,  Miss 
Nightingale,  expresses  the  opinion  that  “ every  careful  observer 
of  the  sick  will  agree  in  this,  that  thousands  of  patients  are 
annually  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty."  With  the  aid  of 
the  book  mentioned,  and  with  willing  hands  to  prepare  the 
food,  no  patient  need  starve,  or  lack  food  to  tempt  a failing 
appetite. 


What  more  can  be  said  of  Schiller’s  “ Maid  of  Orleans” 
than  has  been  said  by  great  writers  again  and  again  ? According 
to  Carlyle,  Joan  is  “ the  most  noble  being  in  tragedy,”  and 
the  “ Maid  of  Orleans  ’’  “ one  of  the  very  finest  of  modern 
dramas.”  Schiller  never  intended  his  work  to  be  regarded  as 
historically  accurate ; he  arranged  his  facts  more  to  meet  the 
demands  for  the  picturesque  than  for  veracity.  He  depicts 
“ the  Maid  ” as  in  the  power  of  the  English,  escaping 
miraculously  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies  and  rejoin- 
ing the  French  at  the  moment  of  battle,  and,  after  assisting 
to  retrieve  their  fortunes,  she  is  wounded  and  dies,  surrounded 
by  her  friends.  This  is  doubtless  a poetical  finale,  but  it  is 
not  historical.  The  book  is  presented  in  this  instance  in  the 
cheap  and  attractive  form  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  “ Scott 
Library  ” (Walter  Scott,  London,  is.  6d.).  The  translator, 
Major-General  Maxwell,  gives  a spirited  rendering  of  the 
drama,  and  adds  an  excellent  historical  appendix. 


“ How  to  get  Rich,”  by  Kate  T.  de  Roode  (John  Heywood, 
Manchester).  With  such  a title  this  book  ought  to  have  an 
abnormally  large  sale,  for  all  the  world  is  convinced  that 
“ Money  is  power.”  It  is  not  often  that  the  way  to  be  rich 
is  pointed  out  by  a woman,  but  in  this  case  Miss  de  Roode 
asserts  that  she  has  made  a fortune,  and  is  on  the  way  to 
making  another  still  larger.  She  talks  of  25  per  cent,  with  a 
calmness  which  causes  the  mouth  of  the  impecunious  to 
water.  She  gives  general  rules,  but  she  does  not  give  details 
or  the  method  of  applying  these  rules,  as  nobody  but  an 
experienced  speculator  or  broker  could  safely  apply  them. 
This  may  be  discouraging  at  the  start,  but  the  ardent  seeker 
for  wealth,  after  studying  the  tables  given  by  the  author,  may 
feel  inspired  with  such  confidence  that  in  time  he,  too,  will 
be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  “ How  to  get  rich.” 


THE  POST  OFFICE  SAYINGS  BANK. 


In  a previous  article  reference  was  made  to  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  as  a source  of  investment  for  the  working 
classes.  By  way  of  supplement  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  give  briefly  some  particulars  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  Department  so  far  as  concerns  the  head  offices  in  London. 
These  are  situated  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  and  Knightrider 
Street,  the  two  being  accessible  from  each  other  by  means  of 
a tunnel  under  the  roadway,  and  also  by  a bridge.  In  addition 
to  these  main  buildings  it  is  also  found  necessary  to  utilize 
temporarily  other  offices  in  Queen  Victoria  Street ; but  at  some 
distant  date  the  idea  is  to  make  an  extension  of  the  Knightrider 
Street  premises,  have  the  frontage  in  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
and  so  arrange  it  that  the  two  main  buildings  will  be  con- 
verted into  one.  But  there  are  no  signs  of  this  being  done  at 
present. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  work  of  the  Department, 
it  is  only  possible  to  repeat  the  facts  detailed  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Postmaster-General.  In  that  issued  for  the 
current  year,  it  is  stated  that  the  business  of  the  Bank  con- 
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tinues  to  show  a steady  advance.  The  balance  sheet  for  the 
year  1891  is  a fund  of  information.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  was  a balance  due  to  depositors  (including  interest)  of 
no  less  than  ^"71,608,002  4s.  2d.,  while  the  surplus  of  assets 
over  liabilities  was  ^1,241,582  5s.  6d.  Over  and  above  this, 
the  Department  more  than  pays  its  way,  as  a handsome  sum 
has  for  many  years  been  annually  handed  over  to  the  National 
Exchequer  as  profit,  the  amount  in  1891  being  about 
£50,000.'  As  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  public,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  total  number  of  transactions  (deposits 
and  withdrawals)  from  the  commencement  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  to  the  end  of  the  last  year  was  164,314,910, 
representing  a sum  of  £327, 148,826  8s.  6d.  deposited,  and 
^255,540,824  4s.  4d.  withdrawn. 

These  are  aggregate  totals,  but  if  we  go  more  into  detail  we 
find  that  the  daily  average  number  of  deposits  throughout  the 
year  was  29,412,  representing  a sum  of  ^70,180.  On  one 
day,  however,  the  deposits  reached  to  a total  of  72,689,  and 
on  another  the  amount  deposited  was  as  much  as  ^178,294. 
And  to  show  the  regularity  with  which  this  large  business  is 
carried  on,  it  was  stated  that  a system  is  in  vogue  by  which 
they  can  balance  every  day.  Referring  to  the  course  pursued 
in  the  case  of  withdrawals,  it  was  explained  that  the  moment 
the  notices  are  received  they  are  sorted  by  the  female  sorters, 
then  the  signatures  are  carefully  compared  with  the  declara- 
tions, and,  if  found  correct,  the  warrants  are  issued.  These 
are  prepared  by  boy  clerks,  but  before  they  are  despatched 
they  are  examined  by  the  warrant  examiners  so  as  to  ensure 
accuracy. 

The  calculation  of  the  interest  is  made  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  work  being  shared  in  by  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male  portion  of  the  staff. 

We  had  the  assurance  of  the  Controller  that  the  system 
of  saying  by  means  of  the  sheets  on  which  postage  stamps  may 
be  affixed  is  answering  remarkably  well,  and  he  v/as  also  able  to 
speak  in  the  most  satisfactory  terms  of  the  kindred  scheme 
started  at  the  various  elementary  schools  throughout  the 
country  since  the  abolition  of  the  school  fees.  There  are 
some  1600  schools  where  the  plan  has  been  adopted  ; and 
though  it  entails  much  extra  work,  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Education  Department  and  the  teachers  generally 
in  assisting  to  make  this  branch  a success  is  cordially 
acknowledged. 

A recent  concession  which  will  meet  with  hearty  appreciation 
is  the  decision  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  accept  cheques  as 
deposits.  This  will  be  a great  convenience  to  many  depositors, 
and  it  affords  evidence  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  each 
succeeding  Postmaster-General  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  the 
Savings  Bank  a popular  source  of  investment.  Due  precau- 
tion will  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  see  that 
the  cheques  paid  in  are  honoured,  and  not  until  this  has  been 
done  will  the  depositor  receive  his  acknowledgment. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  this  cursory  description,  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  Savings  Bank  Department  is  enormous.  The 
staff  numbers  as  many  as  1900,  of  which  700  are  women. 
These  comprise  the  “ machinery,”  and  it  must  be  satisfactory 
to  know  that  they  work  with  a smoothness  and  regularity 
which  is  most  commendable. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  S HOUSE. 


The  ancient  house  known  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  at 
Youghal,  County  Cork,  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  for  sale,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  in  this 
Journal  that  it  should  be  bought  and  transported  to  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.  The  suggestion  was  discussed  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  but  the  latest  announcement  is  that 
the  transfer  will  not  take  place.  In  view  of  this  fact,  a 
correspondent,  who  ventures  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  the 
historic  mansion  being  sold  to  the  Americans,  suggests  in- 
stead that  it  should  be  acquired  by  the  County  of  Cork  for 


the  purpose  of  creating  therein  a museum  of  Irish  Antiquitj 
and  History.  The  sum  required,  he  contends,  would  not  be 
a very  large  one;  and  surely,  he  adds,  the  spirited  Irish  gentry 
and  middle  classes  can  do  as  much  for  this  remarkable  place 
as  has  been  done  already  by  the  people  of  Somersetshire,  who 
purchased  and  saved  the  doomed  castle  at  Taunton,  which 
now  serves  as  a most  interesting  Museum  and  Library  for 
the  West  of  England. 

Raleigh’s  house  is  indeed  a remarkable  structure.  Durin° 
three  hundred  years  it  has  passed  through  many  strange 
hands,  and  intimately  associated  with  it  are  historical 
reminiscences  of  the  most  interesting  character.  Built  on  the 
lines  of  an  English  manor  house  of  the  fourteenth  century  (it 
dates  from  about  1350),  it  was  originally  the  residence  of  the 
Warden  or  Prior  ot  the  College  of  Canons,  which  existed  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Youghal,  up  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  * 

It  was  on  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  Munster,  and 
during  his  years  of  Mayoralty  of  Youghal,  that  Raleigh 
resided  in  the  house  which  is  now  offered  for  sale.  Here  it 
was  that  he  entertained  Spenser,  the  poet,  during  the  latter’s 
memorable  stay  in  Munster,  as  Seneschal  of  the  Castle  of 
Kilcolman,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater.  There  are  four 
great  yew  trees  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the 
shade  of  these  Sir  Walter  and  the  poet  often  sat  while  the 
latter  was  composing  the  stanzas  of  the  “ Faerie  Queen.” 

Several  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  still  retain  their  oak 
panels,  and  the  quaint  old  scriptural  tiles  also  remain  in 
the  mediaeval  fire-places.  The  principal  room  is  that  known 
as,  ir  3Ya^er  s study.  . This  is  beautifully  panelled  in  dark 
oak.  The  capacious  chimney  work  is  surmounted  by  a noble 
mantelpiece  of  Elizabethan  design,  in  which  are  the  statuettes 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  the 
recessed  or  “oriel”  window  where  Sir  Walter  was 
accustomed  to  write  his  despatches  to  the  Queen.  In  this 
recess,  too,  is  a very  fine  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  in  ruff 
and  jewelled  stomacher,  with  a dress  of  Genoese  velvet ; and 
it  was  here  also  that  Raleigh  told  her  Majesty  of  his  project  of 
adventurous  sea  roving.  In  the  chimney  nook  that  still  exists 
Sir  Walter  must  have  sat  and  smoked,  while  there  are  also 
the  oaken  table  and  chairs  that  were  in  use  in  the  days  of  old. 

, a c°rner  of  the  garden  the  spot  is  shown  where  Sir 
Walter  first  planted  the  potato ; but  besides  bringing  the 
tuber  and  tobacco  into  Ireland  it  can  also  be  claimed  for  the 
gallant  knight  that  he  introduced  the  cherry  tree  into  Munster. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  cherry  trees  in  this  part  of  Ireland 
were  planted  by  him,  and  at  Dromana,  a few  miles  up  the 
Blackwater,  there  are  some  ancient  cherry  trees  which  were 
also  of  his  planting. 

Among  other  notable  and  historical  characters  who  visited 
the  famous  homestead  was  Cromwell,  who  also  preached  in 
the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Mary.  In  later  years,  the  mar- 
vellous Quaker  preacher,  George  Fox,  passed  beneath  the 
portal  of  the  old  house.  A lane  in  the  ancient  town  bears  the 
preacher  s name,  and  it  is  closed  at  the  water  side  by  Crom- 
s Arffih  as  it  has  been  called  for  generations  past. 

The  grounds  associated  with  the  house  are  protected  ora 
one  side  by  the  ancient  wall  of  the  town,  with  its  “Archers’ 
walk  and  loopholed  parapets,  now  ivy-clad  and  gay  with 
lovely  ferns  and  crimson  and  white  valerian  blossoms.  Ora 
the  other  side  of  the  old  wall  stands  the  lofty  fortress  tower 
connected  with  St..  Mary’s  Church.  There  is  a door  of  com- 
munication still  existing  between  the  garden  of  Sir  Walter’s 
house  and  this  feudal  tower,  for  whoever  lives  in  the  house 
priviffige  of  hoisting  his  flag  or  pennon  on  the  tower. 

There  is  a tradition  that  the  silver  bells  of  St.  Mary’s  are 
buried  in  Sir  Walter  s old  garden,  wherein  their  spirit  sounds 
may  be  heard  on  All  Souls’  night. 

In  advocating  the  purchase  of  this  venerable  house,  our 
correspondent  points  out  that  a similar  restoration  of  an 
antique  residence  at  Bruges  is  now  in  progress  and  has 
already  brought  many  travellers  from  afar  to  inspect  it.  So 
let  Irishmen,  he  argues,  save  the  old  place  at  Youghal  from 
Yankee  showmen. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


8 p.m.  Dinner  at  the  Queen’s  Guard,  St.  James’s. 

Persons  who  are  almost  incessantly  working  very  hard 
have  a curious  propensity  for  indulging  in  day  dreams  in 
which  they  mentally  draw  up  elaborate  schemes  for  compos- 
ing amusing  little  books  which  they  mean  to  write  some  day, 
when  they  have  a modicum  of  leisure ; and  so  they  go  on 
dreaming  and  scheming,  and  toiling  and  moiling,  till  at  length 
the  Night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  them,  their  labours,  and  their  vain  imaginings. 

Among  the  many  plans  which  I have  long  since  elaborated 
in  my  mind  and  carefully  tied  up,  docketed,  and  consigned 
to  their  proper  imaginary  pigeon-holes,  I will  mention  just 
ten.  “ A Dictionary  of  Biography  of  Cooks  in  all  Countries 
and  in  all  Ages”;  “ Old  Clothes — being  an  Account  of  the 
Garments  Worn  at  all  Periods  of  the  Career  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  sometime  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy,  called  the  Great,  and  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Prince  of  Waterloo”;  “Subjects  for  Pic- 
tures which  have  hitherto  been  Unaccountably  Neglected  by 
Painters”;  “The  History  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Time  when  that  Work 
was  written”;  “A  History  of  English  Domestic  Ser- 
vants from  the  time  when  Tusser  wrote  his  * Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry  ’ to  the  Present  Day  ” ; 
“ Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Dancing  Masters,  and  the  Dances 
which  they  Taught  ” ; “ Italy  in  England,  an  account  of 
Italians  Domiciled  in,  or  visiting  this  Country  from  the  Days 
of  the  Mercenaries  imported  into  this  country  in  the  time  of 
the  Tudors  to  the  invasion  of  London  by  the  Vendors  of 
Penny  Ices  ” ; “A  History  of  Ghosts,  Ancient  and  Modern.” 
“ The  Story  of  the  London  Police  Courts,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  Fielding  to  that  of  Montagu  Williams”;  finally, 
“ The  Typical  Dinners  of  the  British  Metropolis.” 

Of  such  repasts  I feel  confident  that,  if  I had  time  and 
opportunity  to  rummage  those  pigeon-holes  aforesaid,  I could 
describe  at  least  fifty.  But  chiefly,  would  I like  to  behold  you 
as  a guest  at  one  of  the  military  dinners  of  which  I proudly  be- 
lieve London  has  an  unquestioned  monopoly.  Even  the  ordi- 
nary regimental  mess  is  an  institution  which  does  not  seem  to 
flourish  to  any  perceptible  extent  abroad.  It  is  a British 
institution  and  will  not  grow  on  foreign  soil.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  strove  to 
introduce  the  mess  system  in  the  garrison  of  Paris ; and  the 
officers  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were 
officially  encouraged  to  take  their  repasts  in  common.  They 
could  not,  however,  obtain  dining  accommodation  in  their 
barracks ; so  they  patronised  the  Restaurant  Lucas,  in  a 
street  somewhere  near  the  Madeleine.  I recollect  it  as  an 
establishment  with  a sanded  floor,  and  renowned  for  a 
particular  sauce  writ  or  bright  green  sauce  which  was  served 
with  boiled  salmon.  Still  the  martial  Gauls  never  took 
kindly  to  gregarious  messing,  and  the  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  institution  in  France  was  and  is  the  somewhat  sulky 
social  as  well  as  military  superiority  claimed  by  foreign 
officers  of  field  rank  over  their  inferiors  in  grade. 

A French  colonel  may  ask  even  the  youngest  of  his  subal- 
terns to  dinner,  but  he  rarely  condescends  to  sit  down  at  the 
festive  board  on  socially  equal  terms  with  them.  The  majors, 
to  a certain  extent,  look  down  on  the  captains  who,  on  their 
side,  turn  up  their  noses,  socially,  at  the  lieutenants,  and 
these  last,  for  their  part,  snub  the  sous-lieutenants  when  they 
have  a chance  for  so  doing.  Thus,  as  a rule,  the  officers  of 
each  grade  lunch  and  dine  with  companions  of  their  own 
precise  military  rank,  and  foregather  in  the  particular 
restaurant  which  each  grade  may  elect  to  patronise. 

You  know  very  well  how  vastly  different  is  the  British 
military  practice.  The  fact  of  the  commanding  officer  of  an 
English  regiment  tranquilly  plying  his  knife  and  fork  at  the 


same  table  with  all  the  officers  under  his  command  does  not, 
to  the  slightest  extent,  diminish  the  deferential  respect  which 
is  shown  by  the  juniors  to  the  seniors.  But  it  is  not  a mess, 
properly  so-called,  to  which  for  the  nonce  I am  about  to  in- 
troduce you.  It  is  to  one  of  the  dinners  nightly  partaken 
of  by  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Household  Brigade, 
stationed  in  the  Metropolis,  who  happen  to  be  on  guard 
to-night,  that  I venture  to  introduce  you.  A bounteous  pro- 
vision for  a nightly  symposium  of  these  scarlet-clad  warriors 
is  annually  made  in  the  Parliamentary  Estima  tes,  and  the 
dinners  take  place  in  a room  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
at  St.  James’s  Palace.  Again,  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  I often  used  to  dine  years  ago — I think  in  the  Beau- 
champ Tower — there  is  a dinner  for  the  officer  on  guard. 
Thirdly,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  officer  on  guard  is 
hospitably  entertained  at  the  cost  of  the  Old  Lady  of  Thread- 
needle  Street  herself ; the  rank  and  file  of  the  Bank  Guards 
being  also  provided  with  supper  and,  unless  I am  mistaken, 
with  a small  gratuity  in  “ white  money.” 

I have  dined,  too,  in  the  bygones  with  the  Blues  and  the 
Life  Guards  First  and  Second,  in  their  mess-room  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  but  whether  that  banquet  has  been  discon- 
tinued, or  whether  the  cavalry  officers  on  guard  come  down 
to  St.  James’s  to  refect,  I am  not  quite  certain.  The  cavalry 
dinners  that  I remember  were  quite  typical,  and  a military 
curiosity  in  their  way.  Your  galla  nt  hosts  dined  in  their 
dressing  gowns  and  their  buckskins, i and  when  there  was  a 
call  for  duty,  it  was  your  pleasant  pr  vie  ge  to  accompany  the 
officer  by  whom  you  had  been  invited  to  his  dressing-room 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  his  soldier-servant  and  your 
own  willingly  helping  hand,  he  was  in  an  astonishingly  short 
space  of  time  arrayed  in  all  the  sumptuous  panoply  of  full 
uniform — jackboots,  spurs,  back  and  breast-plates,  gauntlets, 
plumed  casque,  sabre  and  all. 

There  will  be  nothing  exciting  in  the  scene  which  you  will 
behold  to-night.  The  small  group  of  officers,  on  guard  at  the 
Royal  Palaces  are  privileged  to  invite  a few  visitors,  for 
whom,  of  course,  evening  dress  is  de  rigueur.  You  sit  down  at 
eight  and  you  are  amicably  turned  out  at  eleven  p.m.  The 
officers  themselves  are  in  full  uniform,  and  you  may  see  their 
bearskins  lying  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the  dining  saloon  as  a 
silent  reminder  that  they  are  ready,  aye  ready,  for  the  call  of 
duty.  The  only  difficulty  which  1 experience  in  piloting 
you  to  the  particular  apartment  in  which  you  are  to  meet  the 
Queen’s  Guard,  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  discover  the  mess  room 
is,  to  a nervous  and  purblind  individual,  a task  beside  which 
threading  the  Maze  at  Hampton  Court  is  comparatively  light 
and  facile.  Built  on  no  particlar  plan,  but  continually 
patched  and  cobbled  up  and  pieced  out  at  various  periods 
ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  for  aught  I know, 
since  the  period  when  St.  James’s  itself  was  an  hospital  for 
epers,  the  palace  in  its  exterior  has  become  a very  labyrinth. 

It  is  fully  a quarter  of  a century  since  I dined  with  the 
Queen’s  Guard,  and  I have  altogether  forgotten  whether  they 
regale  in  some  chamber  leading  out  of  the  Colour  Court,  the 
Ambassador’s  Court,  or  the  Stable  Yard.  So,  I must  apologize 
to  you  for  rambling  and  straggling  about  and  harking  back 
from  court  to  court,  and  colonnade  to  colonnade  in  vain 
attempts  to  find  the  proper  portal  of  ingress  in  a bewildering 
congeries  of  buildings,  everyone  of  which  seems  to  have  more 
doors  than  windows.  I “ ask  a policeman,”  and  he  courteously 
directs  me  whither  I should  bend  my  steps,  but  alas  ! after 
five  minutes  more  wandering  we  are  brought  up  sharp,  by  a 
dead  wall.  Then  we  ask  another  policeman,  who  with  equal 
courtesy  replies,  “ first  turning  to  the  right,  second  to  the 
left,  then  turn  sharp  to  the  right  again  and  go  straight  on.” 
The  result  of  this  fresh  peregrination  brings  us  well  out 
into  Cleveland  Row,  and  the  agonised  impression  comes  over 
us  that  we  shall  be  at  least  ten  minutes  too  late  for  dinner. 
Fortunately,  just  on  re-entering  the  Palace  precincts,  we  see 
an  open  door,  revealing  a well-lighted  staircase.  We  make  a 
dart  for  it,  and  are  informed  by  a servant  that  this  is  the 
haven  which  we  have  so  long  sought  for  in  vain.  We  are 
only  five  minutes  after  the  appointed  tryst. 
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We  are,  nevertheless,  the  last  of  the  invited  guests,  most 
of  whom  are  military  men  in  evening  mufti,  and  dutifully 
observant  of  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  “ military  time.” 
However,  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  you  sit  down  to  a 
capital  dinner,  quietly  and  deftly  served,  which  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  describe  in  detail.  I leave  you  to  enjoy  it, 
and  the  excellent  dry  champagne,  and  the  coffee,  and  the 
liqueurs,  the  cigars,  and  the  cigarettes  afterwards ; to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasant  flow  of  merry  and  cultured  talk  which, 
strange  to  relate,  turns  neither  on  military  “ shop  ” nor  on 
horse  racing ; but  while  I see  that  you  are  being  taken 
sedulous  care  of  by  your  individual  host,  and  I am  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  polite  attentions  paid  me  by  the  gallant  officer 
who  has  been  kind  enough  to  invite  me,  I cannot  help  falling, 
over  a medium  Havana,  into  what  I may  call  a Scarlet 
Study. 

It  is  a spacious,  comfortable,  handsomely  but  not  luxuriously 
decorated,  apartment  in  which  we  are  enjoying  ourselves.  I 
recognise  on  the  dinner  table  some  massive  silver  gilt  plate, 
profusely  ornamented  with  effigies  of  the  Sphynx,  which  seems 
to  bear  with  it  reminiscences  of  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of 
1801.  I recognise  also  as  an  old  acquaintance  a richly-mounted 
snuff  box,  fashioned  from  a horse’s  hoof.  The  hoof  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie’s  war-horse,  or  that  of  the  charger  of 
Napoleon  the  Great  ? Which  charger?  the  Corsican  rode  so 
many.  Tell  us,  Hon.  Francis  Lawley.  Yet  in  spite  of  their 
well-remembered  paraphernalia,  I rub  my  eyes  from  time  to 
time  and  gaze  around  and  upwards  in  some  slight  bewilder- 
ment. Can  it  be  the  same  room  ? No.  Your  kindly  host 
hastens  to  explain  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  same  apartment. 
It  has  been  enlarged,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works,  and  it  quite  an  “ up-to-date  ” saloon. 

Then,  when  I look  around  upon  our  stalwart,  comely, 
entertainers,  full  of  youth,  and  life,  and  gaiety,  my  Study  in 
Scarlet  takes  me  very  many  years  b\ck,  and  to  another  gene- 
ration of  Celtic  Guardsmen,  one  as#stalwart  and  comely,  as 
youthful  and  vivacious,  as  these.  Five-and-twenty,  six-and- 
twenty,  seven-and-twenty  years  ago,  I used  to  be  the  frequent 
guest  of  the  officers  of  the  selfsame  historic  regiment  whose 
hospitality  I am  now  enjoying.  But  it  was  not  only  here,  at 
St.  James’s,  at  the  Tower,  or  at  the  Bank,  but  also  far 
away  beyond  the  broad  Atlantic.  I have  called  the 
regiment,  by  your  leave,  the  Celtic  Guards.  I first 
made  their  acquaintance  at  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada, 
in  the  winter  of  1863.  The  regiment  had  a regular 
mess  room,  not  in  their  barracks,  but  at  Hogan’s 
Hotel,  a huge  caravanserai,  ugly,  but  extremely  comfor- 
table. It  has  long  since,  I suppose,  been  swept  away 
to  make  room  for  some  vaster  and  more  palatial  hotel. 
Canada,  at  the  time  of  which  I speak,  was  full  of  British 
troops.  The  Civil  War  in  the  States  was  at  its  height ; and 
the  capture  of  the  Confederate  Commissioners  Slidell  and 
Mason  on  board  a British  mail  steamer  on  the  high  seas  by 
an  American  man-of-war  had  nearly  brought  the  two  greatest 
nations  in  the  world  into  hostile  collision.  The  Bomb  Shell 
Guards,  as  well  as  the  Celtic,  were  in  garrison  at  Montreal, 
and  held  their  mess  at  a house  in  Jacques  Cartier  Square. 

The  Rifle  Brigade  were  stationed  at  a town  called  Hamil- 
ton ; regiments  of  infantry,  among  the  officers  of  one  of  which 
was  my  old  friend  Captain  Hawley  Smart,  now  a writer 
dearly  beloved  by  all  readers  of  “ breezy  ” novels,  were  in 
garrison  at  Quebec ; and  a large  number  of  British  staff 
officers,  who  have  since  become  famous,  were  in  Canada — not 
just  yet  the  Dominion — at  that  momentous  time.  Specially 
do  I remember  to  have  met  a Colonel  Jervois,  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  our  American  dependencies,  to  report  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  A very 
lively,  observant,  alert  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers  was 
he.  The  last  time  that  I had  the  honour  to  meet  him  was 
at  Wellington,  New  Zealand  ; and  he  had  become  His  Excel- 
lency Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Francis  Drummond 
Jervois,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 


I found  him  in  1885  as  alert,  as  observant,  as  lively,  and  as 
kindly  and  hospitable  as  ever.  This  Study  in  Scarlet 
is  surely  waking  up  strange  memories.  Straight  my  mind 
goes,  not  to  an  imaginary  but  to  a real  pigeon  hole,  or  rather 
a drawer  in  a large  bureau  which  I have  at  home  ; a bureau  of 
American  manufacture  which  we  call  the  “ Adjutant-General,” 
for  it  holds  a thousand  and  one  objects  pertaining  to  our 
craft,  which  can  all  be  arranged  with  mathematical  precision. 
From  that  drawer,  when  I get  home  to-night,  I will  take  a 
little  visiting  card  bearing  the  engraved  superscription, 
“ Major  Wolseley,”  and  a line  in  pencil,  “ Come  and  dine 
to-night.  Eight.  Notre  Dame  Street.”  Another  little  gentle- 
man, alert,  lively,  observant,  and  with  brains  all  over  his 
body,  just  as  frogs  are  said  to  have.  He  is  now  General 
Viscount  Wolseley,  with  half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as 
honorific  initials  appended  to  his  name.  Hold,  enough  ! I 
must  place  a curb  on  my  memories  of  the  past. 

They  crowd  too  thickly  around  me.  There  is  only  one 
more  name  which  I will  cite  in  association  with  Canada  in 
1863-4.  At  Quebec  once,  dining  at  the  table  of  Lord  Monk, 
then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  I remember  that  there 
was  among  the  guests  another  officer  of  Engineers  who  struck 
me  as  being  a slightly  morose  and  distrait  gentleman,  although 
from  time  to  time  he  would  burst  out  in  fluent  eloquent  talk. 
The  name  of  this  officer  was  Gordon — Charles  George 
Gordon — the  Gordon  who  served  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol,  and  who  afterwards  was  to  be  known  as  Chinese 
Gordon,  and  to  die  a cruel  but  an  immortally  glorious  death 
at  Khartoum. 

It  is  a very  unmannerly  thing,  we  all  know,  to  look  a gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,  but  I,  an  inveterate  old  digger  and 
delver  among  the  dry  bones  of  the  past,  would  have  liked  to 
ask  my  host  something  about  the  genesis  and  the  present  con- 
stitution  of  the  Queen’s  Guard  dinner.  Was  it  in  any  way 
looked  after  by  that  august,  but  somewhat  occult  body,  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  which  I have  read  in  old  books  has  an 
exempt  jurisdiction,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Steward 
of  the  Household,  who  formerly  was  judge  of  a special 
tribunal  which  possessed  the  power  to  try  all  treason,  murders, 
felonies,  assaults,  and  other  offences  committed  in  the 
Palace,  or  on  the  verge  thereof?  Among  the  pleasant 
functions  of  this  Board  was  the  controlling  of  the  immense 
Royal  kitchen  in  St.  James's  Palace  in  which,  in  the  good  old 
times — before  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  took  it  into  his 
head  to  scrutinise  the  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List,  and  to 
denounce  the  exorbitance  of  the  great  army  of  cooks,  foolish, 
fat  scullions,  yeomen  of  the  mouth,  yeomen  tasters,  rat 
catchers,  herb  women,  and  co,ck  crowers,  attached,  with  com- 
fortable salaries,  to  the  Royal  Household — were  prepared  not 
only  the  repasts  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  resident 
in  the  palace,  but  likewise  everyday  a large  number  of  dinners 
which  were  distributed  among  bodies  or  individuals  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  Court. 

In  that  immense  kitchen,  roasting,  boiling,  baking,  stew- 
ing, broiling,  and  frying,  seemed  never  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  Royal  chaplains,  in  particular,  had  a bounteous  table 
laid  for  them  every  day  in  one  of  the  out  quarters  in  the 
palace ; but  even  in  the  spendthrift  days  there  were  a 
few  reformers  of  the  Edmund  Burke  way  of  thinking, 
who  remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture involved  in  the  entertainment  daily  of  the  reverent 
hungry  and  thirsty  gentlemen  in  cassocks  and  bands, 
who  waxed  fat  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  Crown.  King 
Charles  promised  to  see  about  the  matter  with  a view  to 
retrenchment ; and  in  order  to  see  how  things  really 
stood,  he  took  his  seat  one  day  at  the  chaplains’  table.  Grace 
was  said  and,  according  to  the  tradition,  it  was  the  witty  Dr. 
South  who  was  in  the  chair.  Instead  of  using  the  regular 
formula  “ God  Save  the  King  and  bless  our  dinner,”  he  trans- 
posed the  verbs  saying,  “ God  bless  the  King  and  save  our 
dinner.”  The  Merry  Monarch  laughed  and  the  dinner  was 
saved,  but  only  for  a season. 
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BY 

B.  L.  FAR  JEON, 

Author  of  “ Great  Porter  Square,”  “Griff,”  “Blade-o’- 
Grass,”  “The  Sacred  Nugget,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

♦ 

SYNOPSIS. 

The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a house- 
hunting expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  where  they  are.  Being 
an  easy-going  man,  he  consents  to  accompany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get 
suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and  depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery 
receives  from  an  agent  the  particulars  of  a deserted  house  in  Lamb's  Terrace,  which  he 
offers  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes  from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is 
not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the  offer  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home 
they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  agent ; he  has 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in  Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries  after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  infotm  them  that  the  house  in  Lamb's  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that 
the  last  tenant  was  willing  to  renew  his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  no 
credence  in  the  story  of  the  house  being  haunted,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  ha3 
been  made  up  by  her  husband  and  Bob  Millet  in  order  to  induce  her  not  to  take  it. 
She,  however,  remains  firm  in  her  purpose,  and  they  go  to  the  house,  which  they 
find  is  situated  in  a deserted  waste.  There  are  no  ligns  of  habitation  near  it,  and  all 
the  surroundings  are  most  mournful  and  desolate.  In  the  course  of  their  examination 
they  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  pause  in  an  empty  room, 
in  which  Mr.  Emery  observes  a bell-rope.  In  an  idle  humour  he  pulls  the  rope,  and  a 
clang  of  discordant  bells  resounds  through  the  lonely  building.  When  the  sound  ceases 
they  are  terrified  by  the  pit-pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below, 

♦ 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Answer  to  the  Bell. 

We  stood  transfixed  with  fear. 

As  I have  said,  we  were  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  sound 
which  now  filled  us  with  apprehension  proceeded  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  house.  It  was  very  faint,  and  I judged — 
though  in  such  circumstances  but  small  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  any  judgment  I may  have  formed — that  if  human 
feet  produced  it  they  must  have  been  encased  in  soft  shoes  or 
slippers.  It  has  ever  since  been  to  me  a matter  for  wonder 
how  a sound  so  fine  could  have  reached  our  ears  from  that 
distance.  It  must  have  been  that  our  senses,  refined  instead 
of  dulled  by  the  despair  which  held  us  spellbound,  were  pre- 
ternaturally  sharpened  to  catch  the  note  of  warning  which  at 
any  other  time  would  have  been  inaudible. 

At  the  moment,  therefore,  of  my  wife’s  frenzied  exclamation 
I inferred  that  the  feet  had  left  the  kitchen  and  were  on  the 
stairs  leading  from  the  basement  to  the  hall.  If  my  surmise 
was  correct  there  were  still  two  flights  of  stairs  to  ascend 
before  the  full  horror  of  the  incident  was  revealed  to  us. 

I have  described  the  impression  produced  upon  me  when 
we  first  turned  into  Lamb’s  Terrace,  of  being,  as  it  were,  cut 
off  from  the  world.  There  was  not  an  inhabited  house  near 
us.  We  had  not  seen  a human  being  in  the  thoroughfare, 
and,  as  the  prospect  from  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
we  now  stood  stretched  across  a bare  and  desolate  waste  of 
ground,  there  was  absolutely  no  hope  of  any  helpful  response 
being  made  to  our  appeals  for  assistance. 

The  possibilities  of  the  peril  in  which  we  had  placed  our- 
selves presented  themselves  vividly  to  my  agitated  mind.  The 
house,  having  been  for  so  many  years  deserted  by  its  proper 
tenant,  might  have  become  the  haunt  of  desperate  characters 
who  would  shrink  from  no  deed,  however  ruthless,  to  secure 
their  safety ; who  might  even  hail  with  satisfaction  the  intrusion 
of  respectable  persons  who  had  unconsciously  put  themselves 
in  their  power.  Supposing  that  these  evil-doers  were  con- 
cealed in  the  lower  rooms  when  we  entered,  they  could  rob 
and  murder  us  with  i little  fear  of  discovery.  But  there  was 
also  the  consoling  reflection  that  they  might  be  in  the  house 
with  no  sinister  designs,  and  that  their  only  anxiety  now  was 
to  escape  from  a building  into  which  they  had  made  an  un- 
lawful entrance.  This  would  soon  be  put  to  the  proof.  If, 
when  they  were  on  the  landing  of  the  ground  floor,  we  heard 
the  street  door  open  and  shut,  the  fears  which  oppressed  us 
would  be  dispelled,  and  we  should  be  able  to  breathe  freely. 

I perceived  that  my  wife  was  animated  by  a similar  hope, 
and  we  both  strained  our  ears  in  the  endeavour  to  follow  with 
our  terrified  senses  the  progress  of  the  sound. 


It  ceased  awhile  on  the  ground  floor,  and  we  listened  in 
agonized  suspense  for  the  click  of  a latch  and  the  harsh  creak 
of  rusty  hinges;  but  no  such  comforting  sounds  reached  our 
ears,  and  presently  the  dead  silence  was  broken  by  the  soft  pit- 
pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  first  floor.  My 
wife’s  hold  upon  me  tightened. 

“ We  are  lost  I " she  moaned.  “ What  shall  we  do — O, 
what  shall  we  do  ? " 

I had  no  weapon  about  me  with  the  exception  of  a small 
penknife,  which  was  practically  useless  in  such  an  encounter 
as  that  in  which  I expected  soon  to  be  engaged.  A peaceful 
citizen  like  myself  had  no  need  to  carry  weapons.  I looked 
around  the  room  for  one.  There  was  not  an  article  of  furni- 
ture in  it — not  a stick.  I would  have  given  the  world  for  an 
axe  ora  piece  of  iron  with  which  I could  have  made  some  kind 
of  defence.  We  were  absolutely  helpless  and  powerless,  and 
it  was  my  terror  that  made  me  certain  that  we  were  threatened 
by  more  than  one  enemy.  To  go  from  the  room  and  meet 
the  persons  who  were  advancing  towards  us  would  be  an  act 
of  madness,  and  would  in  all  probability  but  hasten  our  fate. 
We  must  remain  where  we  were,  and  wait  for  events ; no 
reasonable  alternative  was  open  to  us. 

Pat,  pat,  pat,  came  the  sound  to  our  ears  ; nearer,  nearer, 
nearer ; not  boldly,  as  if  those  from  whom  it  proceeded  were 
engaged  upon  an  open  and  honest  mission,  but  stealthily  and 
covertly,  as  though  they  desired  all  knowledge  of  their  move- 
ments to  be  concealed  from  their  victims. 

The  footsteps  had  now  reached  the  landing  of  the  first  floor 
and,  after  another  deathlike  pause,  commenced  to  ascend  the 
stairs  which  led  directly  to  us. 

“ Can’t  you  do  something,  Edward  ? ” whispered  my  agonized 
wife,  wringing  her  hands.  “ Can’t  you  lock  the  door  ? ” 

It  is  strange  that  the  fact  of  the  door  being  unlocked  had 
not  occurred  to  me  before.  I rushed  to  it  instantly,  and  a 
sigh  of  intense  relief  escaped  me  at  finding  the  key  in  the  lock. 
I turned  it  like  lightning,  and  we  were  so  far  safe.  Then  my 
wife  flew  to  the  window  ai?d,  throwing  it  open,  began  to  scream 
for  help — that  is  to  say,  she  would  have  screamed  if  she  had 
had  the  power,  but  her  voice  was  almost  frozen  in  her  throat, 
and  the  sounds  that  issued  from  her  were  of  a raven-like 
hoarseness,  and  could  have  travelled  but  a few  yards ; too 
short  a distance  in  our  lonely  situation  to  be  of  any  practical 
value.  Soon  I added  my  shouts  to  her  hoarse  scream.  They 
were  sent  forth  to  a dead  world  ; to  our  frantic  appeals  na 
answer  was  made. 

Meanwhile,  occupied  as  I was,  I could  still  pay  some 
attention  to  what  was  passing  on  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
room.  I had  indulged  in  a faint  hope  that  our  cries  would 
alarm  those  without,  and  would  induce  them  to  forego 
their  murderous  attack  upon  us,  but  the  stealthy  pat,  pat, 
pat  of  the  footsteps  continued,  and  were  now  in  the  middle  ot 
the  staircase ; there  could  be  but  a few  more  stairs  to  ascend,. 
Still  another  hope  remained — that  when  the  footsteps  reached 
the  second  landing  they  would  proceed  onward  to  the  top  of: 
the  house.  This  last  hope,  like  those  which  had  preceded  it, 
was  not  fulfilled.  Nearer,  nearer,  nearer  they  approached^ 
until  they  were  close  to  the  door  ; then  there  was  another 
pause  ; no  further  sounds  were  heard. 

My  impression  now  was  that  the  villains  who  had  a design 
against  us — for  by  this  time  I entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
diabolical  purpose,  and  that  we  were  in  the  direst  peril — were 
making  preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Presently  they 
would  try  the  handle  of  the  door,  and,  discovering  that  it  was 
locked,  would  burst  it  open  and  spring  upon  us. 

A long  and  awful  silence  ensued,  during  which  the  agonizing 
question  occupied  my  mind,  what  was  being  done  outside  the 
door  ? The  torture  of  the  suspense  was  maddening ; the 
silence  was  more  harrowing  than  the  footsteps  themselves 
had  been.  I was  soon  to  receive  an  appalling  answer  to  the 
question. 

The  door — notwithstanding  my  firm  belief  that  I had 
securely  locked  it — slowly  and  noiselessly  opened.  My  heart 
beat  wildly,  but  I held  myself  ready,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  poor 
power,  to  meet  the  attack  with  which  we  were  threatened. 
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And  now  the  door  stood  wide  open,  and  I sa  \v  no  form  of 
man  or  woman.  But  gradually  there  shaped  it  self  in  the  air 
the  outline  of  a female  shape,  a shadow,  whi>  :h  as  I gazed 
grew  more  distinct,  and  yet  was  never  quite  vivi  d to  my  sight. 
It  was  the  figure  of  a young  girl,  poorly  dresse*  I,  with  carpet 
slippers  on  her  feet.  Her  hair  was  hanging'  1 Dose,  and  the 
Mattered  remnants  of  a cap  attached  to  it  wsts  an  indication 
ithat  her  station  in  life  was — or,  more  properly  speaking,  had 
ibeen — that  of  a domestic  servant.  Her  face  w as  white  and 
wan,  and  her  large  grey  eyes  were  fixed  mournfi  illy  upon  me. 
There  was  a dead  beauty  in  their  depths  whi.  :h  seemed  to 
speak  of  glowing  hopes  of  youth  prematurely  'blasted  and 
destroyed,  and,  though  the  features  of  the  appar:  ition  were  but 
airy  outlines,  I could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  in  a bygone 
time  they  had  been  comely  and  prepossessing. 

More  terrible  than  any  form  of  living  man  c ir  woman  was 
ithis  appalling  spectacle  as  it  stood,  silent  and  still,  upon  the 
threshold.  Had  the  bell  I rang  summoned  it  fi  ;om  the  grave  ? 
For  what  purpose  had  it  come  ? What  did  it  require  of  me  ? 
It  is  probable  that  I should  have  mustered  courage  to  ask 
some  such  questions  as  these,  and  indeed  I was  aware  that 
my  lips  were  moving,  but  no  sound  issu  ed  from  them, 
my  voice  was  gone  ; I could  not  utter  an  aud  ible  sound. 

For  several  minutes,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  though  it  could 
not  have  been  so  long,  did  I continue  to  gaze,  upon  the  figure. 

I had  directed  a brief  glance  at  its  l’eet,  but  when  my  eyes 
travelled  up  to  its  face  they  became  magnetized,  as  it  were. 
The  spell  was  broken  by  a movement  on  the  ground,  not  pro- 
ceeding from  the  apparition  of  the  girl..  I looked  down,  and 
there,  gliding  past  the  upright  spectral  figure,  I saw  creeping 
towards  me  a skeleton  cat. 

It  was  veritably  a skeleton,  and  was  to  my  sight  as 
■impalpable  as  the  young  girl.  Through  its  skin,  almost  bare 
of  hair,  its  bones  were  sharply  outlined!.  It  was  black ; its 
ears  were  pointed,  its  eyes  were  yellow,  its  mouth  was  open, 
showing  its  sharp  teeth. 

This  second  apparition  added  to  my  horror,  which  grew 
■deeper  and  deeper  as  the  cat,  with  gliding  motion,  approached 
me.  Had  its  paws  left  upon  the  ground  a b’loody  imprint  I could 
not  have  been  more  awe-stricken.  It  paused  a few  inches 
from  me,  where  it  crouched  motionless  so  long  as  I remained 
so.  When  I moved  it  accompanied  me,  and  when  I stopped 
it  stopped,  waiting  for  a mandate  from  me  to  set  it  in  motion. 

Raising  my  eyes  to  the  door  I discovered  to  my  amaze- 
ment that  the  figure  of  the  girl  had  vanished.  Nerving  my- 
self to  the  effort,  I stepped  softly  into  the  passage  and  gazed 
along  and  at  the  staircases  above  and  below  me,  but  saw  no 
movement  of  substance  or  shadow.  Returning  to  the  room  I 
was  irresistibly  impelled  by  a desire  to  convince  myself  whether 
the  cat  which  had  accompanied  me  to  and  fro  was  as  palpable 
to  touch  as  to  sight.  Kneeling  to  put  this  to  the  test  I found 
myself  kneeling  on  my  wife’s  dress.  So  engrossed  had  I been 
in  the  astounding  apparitions  that  I had  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  and  now  I saw  that  she  had  fainted.  Before  devoting 
myself  to  her  I passed  my  hand  over  the  cat  and  came  in  con- 
tact with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  substance.  It  was  truly  a 
spectre,  and  I beheld  it  as  clearly  as  I beheld  the  body  of  my 
wife  lying  at  my  side. 

I took  my  flask  from  my  pocket  and  bathed  my  wife’s  fore- 
head, and  poured  a few  drops  of  brandy  and  water  down  her 
throat,  and  I was  presently  relieved  by  seeing  her  eyes  open. 
She  closed  them  again  immediately,  and  said,  in  a whisper, 

“ Is  it  gone  ? ” 

Anxious  to  learn  what  she  had  seen — for  I inwardly  argued 
that  I might  my solf  be  the  victim  of  a strs.nge  delusion — I 
met  her  inquiry  by  asking, 

“ Is  what  gone,  Maria  ? ” 

“ The  girl,”  she  murmured ; “ that  dreadful  figure  that  came 
into  the  room  ? ” 

“ Look  for  yourself,”  I said. 

It  was  not  without  apprehension  that  I made  the  request, 
and  I nervously  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes.  * 

“ lt  is  not  in  the  room,”  she  sighed.  “ But,  Edward,  wliq 
opened  the-  door  ? " 


“ The  wind  blew  it  open,  most  likely.” 

You  locked  it,  Edward  ! I heard  you  turn  the  kev  in 
the  lock.”  3 


I thought  I did,  but  I must  have  been  mistaken.  Terri- 
fied as  we  were,  how  could  we  trust  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  ? And  do  you  suppose  there’s  a lock  in  the  house  in 
proper  order  ? ” 

It  must  have  been  my  fancy.  Bid  you  see  nothing  ? ” 
How  should  I answer  her  ? Revive  her  terror  by°telling 
her  that  she  was  under  no  delusion,  but  that  the  spectral  figure 
of  the  young  girl  had  really  presented  itself ; or,  out  of 
kindness  to  her,  strive  to  banish  her  fears  by  a pardonable 
falsehood  ? 

Before  I decided  how  to  act  I felt  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  cat  lying  in  full  view  to  me  was  visible  to  her. 

“ Maria,  I said,  “take  the  evidence  of  your  senses.  Look 
round  the  room— at  the  door,  at  the  walls,  at  the  ceiling,  on 
the  floor — and  tell  me  what  you  see.” 

With  timid  eyes  she  obeyed,  and  glanced  in  every  direction, 
not  omitting  the  spot  upon  which  the  skeleton  cat  was  lying. 

“ I don’t  see  anything,  Edward.” 

“ Does  not  that  prove  that  the  figure  you  spoke  of  was  a 
trick  of  the  imagination  ? ” 

“ You  actually  saw  nothing  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

r^S  ^me  s^e  had  been  sitting  on  the  floor,  keeping  tight 
hold  of  me.  I assisted  her  to  her  feet ; she  was  so  weak  that 
she  could  hardly  stand. 

For  heaven  s sake  ! she  said,  “ do  not  let  us  remain  in  the 
house  another  minute.” 

“I  was  as  anxious  to  leave  as  she  was,  and  had  I been  alone 
I should  have  rushed  downstairs  in  blind  haste,  but  I had  to 
attend  to  my  wife.  The  power  of  rapid  motion  had  deserted 
her,  and  when  we  were  about  to  pass  through  the  passage 
she  shrunk  back,  fearing  that  the  apparition  of  the  youn^girl 
was  lurking  there.  She  experienced  the  same  fear  as  we 
descended  the  stairs,  and  clung  to  me  in  terror  when  \Ve 
approached  an  open  door.  I was  grateful  that  the  apparitibn 
of  the  cat— which  followed  us  faithfully  down  to  the  hall— 
was  invisible  to  her ; if  it  had  not  been  she  would  have  lost 
her  senses  again,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  work  for  me  to 
carry  her  out,  as  she  is  by  no  means  of  a light  weight. 

The  question  which  now  agitated  me  was  whether  the  cat 
would  come  into  the  streets  with  us,  or  would  return  to  the 
resting  place  which  should  have  been  its  last.  It  was  soon 
and  plainly  answered. 

I opened  the  street  door,  and  stood  upon  the  threshold. 
The  cat  stood  there  also.  I paused  to  give  it  the  opportunity 
of  returning,  but  it  evinced  no  desire  to  do  so.  I went  down 
the  stone  steps  to  the  front  garden.  The  cat  accompanied  me. 

I walked  through  the  front  garden,  out  of  the  gate,  straight 
into  Lamb  s Terrace,  and  thence  across  the  wretched  wastes 
of  ground  into  more  cheerful  thoroughfares ; and  the  skeleton 
cat  was  by  my  side  the  whole  of  the  time. 

The  evidence  of  civilized  life  by  which  we  were  now  sur- 
rounded restored  Maria’s  spirits  ; she  found  her  tongue. 

“ did  y°u  stoP  on  the  doorstep,  Edward  ? ” she  asked. 

I had  to  lock  the  street  door,  ” I answered. 

“We  will  not  take  that  house,  my  dear,”  she  said. 

“ No,  we  will  not  take  it.” 

Some  unaccustomed  note  in  my  voice  struck  her  as  strange. 

“ Is  anything  the  matter  with  you  ? ” she  asked. 

“ No,"  I replied,  glancing  at  the  cat,  “ nothing.” 

“ What  are  you  looking  at  ? Why  are  your  eyes  wandering 
so  r 0 

“ My  dear,”  I said,  with  an  attempt  to  speak  in  a lively 
tone,  and  failing  dismally,  “ I must  be  a bit  unstrung,  that  is 


r j wvi.  wo  oauoiaLlUiy, 

“ No  wonder,”  she  said  ; « I would  not  go  through 
another  trial  for  all  the  money  in  the  world.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

DAVOS  OR  ST.  MORITZ. 

XXIII. 

Some  observations  of  a general  character  we  desire  to 
make  before  referring  more  particularly  to  Davos  and  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Engadine  as  health  resorts  in  the  winter 
for  those  who  have  already  shown  symptoms  of  lung  delicacy, 
or  who,  otherwise  enfeebled,  give  sufficient  cause  to  their 
friends  on  grounds  of  heredity  for  anxiety  in  this  direction.  It 
may  be  taken  as  an  accepted  fact  that  the  days  for  “coddling” 
chest  patients  is  past.  Henry  Bennet,  the  well-known  phy- 
sician, of  Mentone,  long  since  drove  the  last  nail  into  the 
coffin  of  the  old  system  of  warm  rooms,  wraps,  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  which  attended  on  that  enervating  system 
that  literally  nursed  consumption,  whether  in  lung  or  else- 
where, and  which,  by  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  microbal  origin  of  tubercle,  was  but  a gigantic  and 
universal  incubative  plan  for  the  development,  growth,  and 
culture  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  may  be  taken  as  a general 
rule,  subject  necessarily  to  such  modifications  in  its  appli- 
cation as  certain  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution  or 
natural  susceptibility  of  temperament  involve,  that  the  more 
invigorating  the  treatment  of  a phthisical  patient  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  is,  the  better  chance  has  he  or  she  of 
throwing  off  the  delicacy  and  of  its  complete  cure. 

Now,  in  what  does  such  invigorating  treatment  consist  ? 
Here  we  have  only  space  to  briefly  summarize.  First,  and 
primarily,  it  involves  life  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 
And  even  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  this  open- 
air  treatment  by  carriage  and  bath-chair,  open  window,  or 
gentle  exercise  is  necessary  to  prolong  life.  Nor  are  patients’ 
friends  to  be  deterred  by  some  slight  inclemency  of  weather. 
We  are  not  certain  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
many  a young  man  who  was  showing  symptoms  of  lung 
delicacy  would  not  be  to  enter  him  as  a postman  into  the 
Post  Office  service  or  set  him  to  drive  a hansom  cab.  For 
exercise,  not  over  strained,  not  violent,  not  erratic,  not 
taken  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  is  another  essential  in  the 
invigorating  plan.  Thus,  when  not  abused , bicycling,  rowing, 
gymnastics,  mountain  climbing,  horse  exercise,  and  walking 
are  most  beneficial.  And  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  press 
home  these  points  as  many  of  the  tuberculously  inclined  men 
and  women  are  naturally  lethargic,  often  indolent,  difficult  to 
impress  with  the  importance  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
reluctant  to  make  any  self-denying  exertion.  Another  point 
also  neglected  is  the  care  of  the  skin.  The  habitual  use  of  the 
bath  at  a temperature  of  from  6o°  to  8o°,  with  proper  friction 
of  the  body  surface,  subsequently  followed  by  the  use  of  dumb- 
bells or  light  clubs,  is  on  all  physiological  grounds  to  be  advo- 
cated. This  is  just  another  item  in  the  invigorating  plan 
which  friends  are  apt  to  overlook. 

When  we  come  to  consider  a mountain  climate  as  part  of 
this  tonic  system  we  naturally  inquire  what  are  its  special 
advantages.  As  these  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  purity 
and  rarity  of  the  air  of  the  specified  station,  its  dryness,  its 
average  temperature,  its  exposure  to  certain  winds,  its  shelter, 
and  the  average  amount  of  sunlight  it  is  favoured  with,  so 
must  mountain  sanatoria  vary  considerably  in  the  effects 
they  produce  in  different  individuals  who  are  sent  to  them  for 
relief  or  cure.  Sunshine,  by  its  exhilarating  effect,  the 
influence  it  exercises  on  both  respiratory  movements,  and 
the  chemico-physiological  changes  in  the  body ; dryness  of 
the  air,  making  respiration  easier  and  enabling  the  skin  to 
better  withstand  the  effects  of  chill ; tenuity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, increasing  the  frequency  and  depth  of  the  respirations, 
and  the  freedom  of  muscular  movements,  giving  the  sense 
of  elasticity  in  exercise  and  the  feeling  of  ease  in  breathing, 
assisting  the  mechanical  power  of  the  heart  in  its  rhythmical 
action,  raising  the  spirits  and  increasing  the  appetite,  all 
contribute  to  the  cure.  Besides  such  influences  there  are 
the  facilities  for  moderate  mountain  climbing,  and  walking 
over  undulating  ground,  which  Dr.  Oertel  has  shown  are  so 


conducive  to  healthier  action  of  the*  heart — in  fact,  as  curative, 
when  not  pushed  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  in  some  cases  of 
weak  heart.  Add  to  all  these  advantages  of  a mountain 
climate  the  increase  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
presence  of  ozone,  producing  a direct  action  on  the  character 
of  the  blood  and  the  force  of  its  circulation,  as  well  as  the 
enforced  rest  after  exercise  which  is  unavoidable  during  the 
colder  hours  of  the  day,  and  we  are  at  little  loss  to  compre- 
hend why  it  is  that  the  air  of  two  such  places  as  Davos  in 
the  Grison:;  (5,100  feet),  and  St.  Moritz  (5,859  feet)  in  the 
Engadine  Valley,  the  former  of  which  we  desire  specially  to 
refer  to  in  this  article,  is  so  valuable'’"  *he  prevention  of  lung 
affection  and  its  cure  in  the  early  stagei  We  are  not  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  great  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  both 
of  these  Swiss  Alpine  resorts,  and  that  the  stage  of  the  affec- 
tion, the  tendency  to  congestion,  the  constitutional  strength, 
the  ability  to  stand  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  have  all  to 
be  cautiously  considered  in  each  particular  case.  The  exhil- 
arating effects  of  the  air  of  St.  Moritz,  its  action  on  the  circula- 
tion, especially  of  those  subject  to  headache,  and  its  stimulating 
action  in  some  forms  of  laryngeal  congestion  have  to  be  re- 
membered. It  is  simply  a gross  blunder,  cruel  to  the  sufferer  and 
unjust  to  friends,  to  send  advanced  phthisical  patients  to  either 
Davos  or  St.  Moritz. 

Some  twenty  years  since1  Davos  was  a quiet  Swiss  village, 
and  almost  unknown  in  England.  Now  there  is  what  we  may 
more  properly  designate  a town  (the  lower  part  of  which  is, 
unfortunately,  getting  overcrowded),  characterized  by  good 
hotels,  pleasant  villas  and  pensions,  picturesque  terraces,  fair 
shops,  and  the  Davoser  Zeitung,  £)avoser  Blatta,  and  the  Davos 
Courier  testify  to  the  invasion  of  this  remote  district  by  the 
irrepressible  printing  press,  while  the  presence  of  the  electric 
light  has  put  a finishing  touch  in  the  way  of  comfort  and 
brightness  to  this  Alpine  resort,  to  which  the  narrow  gauge 
railway  now  runs  direct  from  the  main  line  at  Eandquart,  a 
charming  and  interesting  journey,  varying  from  between 
three  to  four  hours.  In  those  twenty  years  the  number  of 
yearly  visitors  has  increased  from  200  to  over  2,000.  Here 
patients  can  bask  in  the  sun  during  the  winter,  and  sit  out  at 
a temperature  of  from  io°  to  20°  F.  In  this  snow-covered 
valley  they  can  enjoy  all  the  effects  of  the  calm  still  air, 
sleeping  at  night  with  open  window  undeterred  by  any  fear 
of  draught.  Here  are  splendid  natural  toboggan  runs,  an  ice 
rink  for  skating  of  over  two  acres,  and  lawn-tennis  courts.  The 
force  of  the  Swiss  “ thalwind  ” is  broken  by  theserpentine  course 
of  this  sheltered  valley.  This  gives  it  that  comparative  still- 
ness and  warmth  which  offer  certain  advantages  for  some  in- 
valids over  its  more  fashionable  and  attractive  competitor  in 
the  higher,  straighter,  and  more  exposed  Engadine  Valley, 
St.  Moritz. 

English  visitors  are  glad  to  find  on  arrival  a good  English 
library,  a literary  society,  a gymnasium  and  club,  while  in 
the  pretty  English  church  of  St.  Luke’s,  a few  yards  distant 
from  the  splendid  Belvedere  Hotel,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship  services  are  regularly  conducted. 
We  advisedly  say  the  splendid  Belvedere  Hotel,  for  certainly 
nothing  has  been  spared  by  Mr.  Ccester  to  secure  for  English 
visitors  every  modern  luxury  and  comfort  in  its  apartments, 
superb  saloons,  cuisine,  and  amusements,  while  it  is — a most 
important  recommendation — not  immoderate  in  its  charges. 
Bazaars,  concerts,  theatricals,  dances,  fancy  dress  and  other 
balls  occur  at  intervals,  and  from  it  issue  all  sorts  of  expedi- 
tions to  the  surrounding  hills,  mountains,  and  passes.  The 
hotel  is  warmed  by  steam  pipes,  and  ventilated  by  tubes  that 
go  from  each  bedroom  direct  to  the  roof. 

W alks  and  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Davos  are 
legion.  Truly  has  the  experienced  and  accomplished  English 
physician,  Dr.  Tucker  Wise,  said  that  here  a most  pleasant 
existence  can  be  spent  by  those  in  search  of  health.  By 
the  new  direct  route  we  leave  Charing  Cross  or  Victoria  at 
11  a. in.,  and  arrive  at  Davos  at  5 p.111.  the  following  day. 
But  for  many  it  is  essential  to  sleep  a night  at  Paris,  and 
proceed  by  Basle  the  following  morning,  where  a night  can 
again  be  spent.  Reflex* 
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***  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
cm  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home -interest.  J 


{At  Mrs.  Armful's.) 

Lady  Velvel  : Notwithstanding  all  the  talk  about  people 
remaining  in  London  this  autumn,  1 am  inclined  to  think 
a very  large  number  intend  to  migrate  to  foreign  climes 
Everyone  thought  that  their  furnished  houses  in  London 
would  let  easily,  but  somehow  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  great 
demand,  and  there  are  such  a number  to  let  that  I am  really 
sorry  for  the  owners  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest. 

Mrs.  Armful:  The  English  hotel  landlords  grumble 
because  we  English  rush  off  to  foreign  hotels  and  spend  our 
money  there,  but  is  it  not  a fact  that  in  Continental  hotels 
one  can  get  rooms  much  cheaper  and  have  a great  deal 
more  amusement  into  the  bargain  ? 

Miss  Tabinet  : It  does  seem  a thousand  pities  that  English 
people  cannot  make  the  winter  as  attractive  as  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Of  course  in  London  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  society,  even  when  real  society  is  absent 
from  the  big  city.  There  is  the  incessant  calling,  and  the 
endless  small  At  Homes.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  really  pleasant  parties  given  by  the  middle  ten  thou- 
sand, that  one  finds  a real  pleasure  in  going  to.  It  is  when 
there  is  the  palpable  struggle  to  out-do  each  other,  to  enter- 
tain beyond  reasonable  bounds,  that  the  whole  thing  strikes 
one  as  being  a huge  mistake. 

Lady  Velvel  : I am  very  much  taken  with  the  new  seal- 
skin jackets  this  season.  I never  liked  the  loose  cloth  coats, 
but  in  seal  I think  they  are  splendid.  I should  like  to  have 
* ^ear  * s‘10uid  be  guilty  of  wicked  extravagance 
if  I did,  as  I had  a new  one  iast  winter.  All  furs  are  dear 
this  year.  . I saw  some  delightful  sable  trimming  the  other 
day  at  a big  West-End  house  ; it  was  only  four  inches  wide 
and  the  price  just  under  £5  a yard.  Fancy  having  three 
rows  of  it  on  a winter  gown  ! How  lovely  it  would  look  ! 

Miss  Tabinet  : The  novelty  that  pleases  me  most,  in  a 
small  way,  is  the  pretty  little  theatre  bag.  It  is  made  in 
brocade,  silk,  satin,  and  suede,  with  little  rings  on  the  out- 
side, through  which  a silk  cord  is  run  for  drawing  purposes. 
A friend  of  mine,  just  back  from  Vienna,  had  a little  beauty 
with  her  when  we  went  to  the  Opera  together  last  week. 
She  tells  me  no  woman  in  Vienna  or  Paris  dreams  of  goinfr 
out  without  these  little  bags,  which  are  so  handy  for  holding 
handkerchiefs,  smelling-salts,  purse,  and  keys. 

Lady  Velvel  : I don  t like  the  new  gloves ; they  strike  me 
as  being  in  bad  taste ; though  I hear  that  in  Paris  most  of 
the  smart  women  are  wearing  light  shades  with  black  bands 
round  the  top,  these  same  bands  being  carried  round  the 
opening.  I like  a plain  good  fitting  glove,  and  fear  I shall 
never  care  for  anything  else.  I have  seen  a number  of  charm- 
ing petticoats  for  winter  wear  ; I really  think  they  get  prettier 
and  more  costly  every  year.  Those  that  are  padded  with  soft 
wool,  which  seems  to  have  no  weight,  are  delightful  wear. 

Miss  T abinet  : From  petticoats  to  custards  is  a far  cry  ; 
but  have  either  of  you  tasted  custard  made  from  the  Khovah 
powder.  If  not,  tell  your  cooks  to  make  custard  from  it.  It 
is  delicious ; and  the  lemon  curd  equally  sq« 


Mrs.  Armful  : No.  I hnve  never  gone  in  for  using  any 
of  the  various  powders  brought  out  for  custard  purposes, 
preferring  to  have  it  made  from  gas. 

Miss  Tabinet:  But  really  you  should  try  the  “Khovah.’' 
It  is  a capital  substitute,  and,  of  course,  is  much  less  expea- 
sive  than  using  a lot  of  eggs. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

Wvbrow  (Ivy bridge).— The  rugs  and  carpets  sold  by  The  British 
Carpet  W eaving  Co.,  31,  Old  Street,  Aldersgate,  London,  E C arc 
unequalled  for  cheapness,  combined  with  durability  and  prettiness  ’ You 
could  not  do  better  than  send  for  some;  they  would  brighten  up  your 
rooms  wonderfully  and  at  a small  cost.  It  is  depressing  to  be  obliged  to 
live  in  cheerless  gloomy  rooms,  especially  in  winter.  Have  art  serge  cur- 
-ains,  or  belter  still,  a nice  warm  red  plushette.  The  latter  would  keep 
out  draughts  and  would  cost  you  very  little  more.  They  would  give  a 
tone  of  warmth  and  comfort  that  I am  sure  your  rooms  must  sadly  lack 
1 am  sorry  for  you,  or  anyone  who  is  condemned  to  live  in  such  a gloomy 
soit  of  home  as  you  describe.  It  must  indeed  send  your  spirits  down  to 
a very  low  ebb.  I am  afraid  mine  would  vanish  altogether  under  such 
trying  circumstances. 

I.  G.  H.  (Edinburgh).— I am  sorry  I was  not  able  to  give  you  space  last 
week  n your  question  about,  black  oak.  I should  certainly  advise  you  to 
have  modern  oak. _ You  can  have  any  old  design;  and  you  have  the 
advantage  of  choosing  exactly  what  you  like.  No,  it  is  not  imported  from 
Germany,  but  is  made  in  England.  Messrs.  Ilewetson  and  Milner, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  have,  perhaps,  the  largest  selection  of  this  class 
of  goods  of  any  house  in  London.  They  will  colour  the  oak  any  shade 
you  desire.  I can  speak  of  this  firm  from  personal  experience  as  th<w 

onfbeing  black  cal  7 ^ S°me  years  a§°’  a lar=e  Portion 

Looking  Glass  (Barnsley).— Send  to  the  Bradford  Manufacturing 
Company  for  their  box  of  patterns.  If  you  do  not  care  for  a fancy 
material,  I should  have  a purple  cloth  for  a walking  dress.  It  would  look 
well  trimmed  with  the  fur  you  have.  Make  the  skirt  just  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  not  too  full  round  the  bottom,  as  this  style  is  going  out  and 
the  gores  are  by  no  means  so  pointed  as  they  were.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
newest  skirts  I have  seen  are  quite  full  at  the  waist  behind.  Line  the 
dress  with  silk  of  the  same  shade  as  the  cloth,  and  put  the  fur  on  in  bands. 
These  would  look  well  if  you  had  them  about  three  inches  apart.  Make 
the  jacket  long,  that  is  to  say,  about  down  to  the  knees.  Have  it  turned 
back  and  faced  with  fur,  the  collar  to  be  made  very  deep  behind  Velvet 
sleeves  would  look  nice  with  large  fur  cuffs  ; also  a velvet  waistcoat.  This 
I should  make  to  fasten  behind.  You  will  find  it  will  fit  so  much  better 
1 here  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  make  this  dress  yourself.  It  will 
require  care  and  a good  deal  of  patience,  but  I am  sure  you  will  succeed 
ly°U  ™ake  up  y°“r.  mind  to  do  so.  Get  a good  paper  pattern  before  you 
start.  1 he  great  thing  is  to  tackle  the  seams  with  caution,  and  afterwards 
press  them  well  Do  not  try  to  make  the  jacket  too  tight,  or  failure  with 
your  seams  will  be  the  result.  I should  put  one  of  the  ■■  Amazon  " 
velvet  skirt  facings  round  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  It  will  prevent  the 
skirt-edge  from  fraying.  * 

Margaret  (London).— I have  usedTruefitt’s  "Face  and  Hand  Lotion" 
for  some  time,  and  I find  it  suits  me  remarkably  well.  Possibly  it  might 
do  your  face  good  and  get  rid  of  the  redness  of  which  you  complain  O 
course,  all  things  do  not  suit  all  skins,  but  let  me  advise  you  to  try  this 
dfem TeSU  ar  y for  a few  months-  You  can  obtain  it  at  any  good 

Cologne  (Aberdeen).— Free  or  running  pattern  papers  are  very 
fashionable.  In  my  opinion,  they  give  a drawing-room  a larger 
appearance.  Some  of  the  English  designs  are  very  pretty  and  not  foo 
expensive.  I thinx  you  would  be  sure  to  get  some  charming  patterns  sent 
you  either  from  Knowles,  164,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  or  from  Smee  and 
Cobay.  29  Moorfields.  E.C.  Either  of  these  houses  supplies  some  ofthe 
prettiest  of  wall  papers,  ranging  from  all  prices.  In  the  olden  days  if  one 
gave  a small  price  for  a wall  paper  it  meant  having  to  put  up  with  a per- 
fect  eyesore,  but  now  a really  artistic  effect  can  be  obtained  for  iSP  or 
is.  6d.  per  piece,  and  upwards. 

Minnie  (SouthiH). —Feather  boas  are  still  worn,  but  quite  the  newest 
though  I cannot  say  quite  the  most  popular,  kind  of  boas  are  composed  of 
he  entire  body  of  little  sables  and  martens.  They  go  round  the  neck  and 
fasten  either  at  the  front  or  the  side.  I do  not  think  it  at  all  a pretty  idea 
o have  an  animal  wound  round  your  neck  in  this  fashion,  and  1 do  not 
fancy  that  many  women  will  care  for  this  fantastic  fad.  In  my  opinion 

many  yea°s  ® ^ l0”8  h“  b“"  in  «*  iS so 

Canary  (Torquay).  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  your  hair  a nice  light 
brown  shade,  but  it  is  a difficult  process  and  rather  a long  one  It  would 

ro  lf  S°me  °nf  could,.helP  y°u.  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the  colour 

to  look  more  even  when  applied  by  some  one  else.  The  first  thing  to  be 

thp  r™,  ° USGfrg  per?xide  of  hydrogen  to  bleach  the  hair  8 When 
tnoth  ErS  Ere  f rdry*  ap?  y any  8°od  brown  dye  very  evenly  with  a 

h brush  and  fine  comb.  Do  not  have  the  brush  too  wet.  When  the 
o ouring  is  finished  dry  the  hair  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  wash 
your  head  thoroughly  in  warm  water.  V sU 
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By  GEORGE  MGRLEY. 

If  ever  a man’s  “ perfession  ” showed  itself  in  his  face  it 
did  in  the  face  of  Handy  George.  His  real  name  was 
George  Redmond,  but  owing  to  some  particular  smartness 
in  “ doing  ” his  fellow  man,  or  escaping  from  the  clutches 
of  the  “ peelers,”  his  butties  had  given  him  the  nickname  of 
“ Handy.”  _ . 

He  was  very  handy  with  his  hands,  fists,  feet,  and  lips.  He 
also  knew  how  to  use  his  tongue — or  misuse  it. 

Though  it  is  a lovely  day  in  October,  Handy  is  in  his 
hovel,  sitting  on  a wood  chair,  with  his  legs  stretched  out 
upon  the  hearthstone.  His  house  deserves  no  better  name 
than  hovel,  though  it  is  down  in  the  rate  books  of  the  town 
and  is  rated  to  the  landlord  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
the  pound. 

It  was  originally  a thatched  cottagje  of  one  storey,  standing 
alone  on  a bit  of  pasture  near  the  town.  Now  the  town  has 
crawled  round  it,  like  the  tide  round  a dreamer  ; it  is  com- 
pletely blocked  in  with  brick.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a 
foul  passage  where  there  is  no  lamp  in  summer  or  winter. 
Not  four  feet  from  the  front  door  are  some  reeking  stables 
not  kept  over  clean ; at  the  back  of  it  is  a cowshed ; on  one 
side  is  a laundry,  on  the  other  a dairy  ; and  in  this  hovel 
live  Handy,  his  dog,  his  wife,  and  his  four  children. 

The  dog  must  come  next  to  Handy,  for  it  is  of  more  moment 
to  him  than  his  wife  or  little  ones— “brats”  he  calls  them. 
He  is  playing  with  the  brute  now,  and  oh!  such  an  ugly  brute 
it  is— a dark,  brindled,  tiger-striped  lurcher;  a strange, 
brutish,  cunning,  leering,  serpent-like  looking  creature,  with 
something  more  than  dog-like  sagacity  in  its  piercing 
black  eyes. 

It  is  lying  under  Handy’s  chair  in  that  peculiar  awake- 
though-asleep  style  always  observed  in  lurchers,  and  which 
makes  them  appear  to  have  something  uncanny  about  them 
— like  the  jackdaw. 

“ Come  out,  you  old  devil,”  said  Handy,  catching  the  dog 
by  the  ear,  and  making  him  howl  with  pain.  “ Come  out,  my 
old  butty.”  The  dog  uttered  frightful  yells. 

“ Oh  ! George,”  cried  a woman’s  voice  from  the  inner  room, 
“ don’t,  please  don’t  make  the  dog  howl  like  that.  You’ll 
kill  him,  or  you’ll  get  into  prison  for  cruelty.” 

“ Who’ll  blow  the  gaff  to  get  me  in  quod  ? Who’ll  blow  the 
gaff?”  said  the  ruffian,  in  a taunting  vein.  “Who  landed 
me  in  durance  afore  for  six  hard  ? Who,  I ask,  but  my  wife, 
my  loving  wife  ! ” 

A figure  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  other  room 
—a  woman’s  figure.  Her  face  could  not  be  distinctly  seen, 
owing  to  the  defective  light,  but  she  appeared  to  be  very  ugly. 
Yet,  over  the  mantelshelf  there  was  a picture  on  the  wall  of 
an  extremely  pretty  woman,  and  when  Handy  was  out,  little 
children  used  to  slink  from  the  inner  room  to  gaze  upon  this 
portrait  and  say,  “ Oh ! what  a pretty  woman  our  mamma 
used  to  be.” 

The  figure  in  the  doorway  was  Handy’s  wife,  an  angel 
mated  to  a devil. 

“ George,”  she  said,  and  there  was  no  sound  of  anger  m her 
voice,  only  gentleness,  “ I am  your  loving  wife,  though  you 
may  sneer  at  the  words — your  dutiful,  loving  wife.” 

“ Oh  ! nonsense,”  said  Handy. 

“ You  may  kill  me,”  continued  the  woman ; “ but  the 
moment  you  lay  a finger  upon  the  helpless  children,  as  you 
have  done,  that  moment  I will  again  speak  of  your  inhuman 
conduct.  Now,  George,  do  be  kind.  Don’t  be  cruel  to  us, 
and  don’t  be  cruel  to  Jerry.  He’s  only  a dog,  you  know,  and 
has  no  one  to  help  him.” 

The  woman  spoke  with  gentleness  the  last  few  lines.  Any 
heart  but  Handy’s  they  would  have  touched  ; but  he  was  low, 
mean,  brutish,  and  demoralized,  and  he  only  mocked  at  her 


“ Come,  dry  up,  Nell,”  he  said.  “ You’re  like  a bloomin’ 
district  visitor,  with  your  preaching  and-  sermonizing,.  I 
don’t  want  any  of  that.  When  I was  a different  cove  lo  what 
I am  now,  I could  have  stood  it.  But  I can’t  now  ; so  dry  up, 

I tell  you.  As  for  Jerry,  here,  he’s  my  butty.  You  are  my 
butty,  ain’t  you  ?”  he  said,  addressing  the  dog.  , “ Come,  tell 
me  you  are  my  butty,  you  old  devil,  else  1 11  pull  your 
ear  out,”  he  cried,  again  pulling  at  the  animal’s  ear. 

The  lurcher  gave  a short,  sharp  bark,  more,  apparently,  the 
result  of  pain  than  affection.  Handy  evidently  considered  it 
an  answer  to  his  query,  for  he  let  go  the  dog  s ear  and  patted 
his  thin  body. 

“ Good  dog!”  said  Handy  ; “good  dog!” 

The  ugly  creature  was  mad  with  delight.  It  licked  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  made  it  squeal ; it  uttered  short  bar^s  of 
joy;  it  jumped  in  the  air  over  its  master  s hands;  it  crawiedon 
the  ground  like  a snake,  passing  and  re-passing  between 
Handy’s  legs.  In  its  paroxysm  of  delight  it  permitted  one 
of  its  teeth  to  just  prick  the  flesh  of  its  master’s  leg.  In  a 
second  it  was  sent,  like  a kicked  football,  crashing  and  howl- 
ing into  the  fireplace,  by  the  big,  heavy  hob-nailed  boot  of 

Handy.  , . . , 

“ I’ll  learn  you  to  bite  the  hand  or  leg  of  your  good,  kind 
master,  you  ugly  brute,”  said  the  man.  “Now  you  lie  there 
till  I want  you  to  go  out.” 

Jerry  did  as  he  was  bid.  In  fact  the  dog  was  too  much 
hurt  to  stir.  It  lay  in  the  fender  like  a dead  hare,  only  that 
its  eyes  were  open,  fixed  upon  its  master.  _ 

Handy  sat  contemplating  the  brute  for  some  time.  There 
was  a strange  expression  on  his  face,  a sort  of  pain-spasm  of 
regret  that  he  had  been  cruel  to  the  dog.  The  man  was 
not  all  evil,  though  a long  course  of  indolence,  crime,  anva 
demoralization  had  set  the  mark  of  the  . gallows  upon  him. 
When  he  suffered  himself  to  think,  which  was  not  often, 
because  it  was  too  painful,  he  loathed  himself,  his  manners, 
and  his  crimes  ; and  looked  back  with  an  aching  heart  1.0 
the  old  days  before  he  began  his  downward  path. 

His  present  cruelty  to  his  lurcher  recoiled  upon  him  as  he 
looked  into  the  ugly  brute’s  faithful  though  reproachful  eyes. 
In  the  glassy  orbs  of  Jerry  he  saw  himself,  a respectable, 
happy  young  man  ; now  he  was  given  over  to  the  fiend. 
Thoughts  came  down  upon  him  like  flashes  of  lightning. 
They  darted  through  his  frame  and  touched  his  heart. 

“Jerry,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice,  evidently  thick  with 
emotion,  “ poor  Jerry  ! ” , 

In  a moment  the  dog  wriggled  itself  from  the  fender  and 
sprang  between  Handy’s  legs.  It  raised  its  pointed  nose  up 
to  its  master  as  though  it  were  about  to  lick  his  face. 

“ You  are  my  good  old  butty  after  all,”  said  Handy.  “ Long 
Bill  and  Curly  Tom,  and  the  other  chaps  ain’t  like  you  are, 
Jerry.  I’ve  been  cruel  to  you,  yet  you  stick  to  me  like  a leech. 
I’ve  kicked  you,  yet  you  come  and  lick  my  hand.  I ve  half 
starved  yer  many  and  many  a day,  yet  you  stick  to  the  oid 
hovel  arter  all.  Long  Bill  and  Curly  Tom  say  they  are  my 
butties,  and  they  are  good  coves  as  far  as  they  go ; but  Jerry, 
my  own  lean  lad,”  and  he  held  the  brute  up  with  his  hand 
under  its  chin,  looking  deeply  into  its  dark  eyes,  you  are 
my  true  butty,  ain’t  you,  Jerry  ? ” 

The  dog  put  out  a long,  red  tongue  once  more,  with  the 
intention  of  kissing  his  master’s  face.  Handy,  however, 
having  no  special  liking  for  dog’s  kisses,  though  the  dirt  on 
his  face  was  nearly  an  inch  thick,  took  the  kiss  for  granted, 
and  thanked  the  dog  by  patting  it  again  affectionately  on  the 
sides. 

During  all  this  time  the  figure  of  the  woman  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  inner  room,  silent,  speechless,  immovable. 
The  man’s  performance  with  the  dog  was  so  strange  and 
unusual.  That  black  figure,  surmounted  by  a white  scared 
face,  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot  and  without  the  power  to 
stir. 

Handy,  indeed,  was  surprised  at  himself.  He  took  the  lean 
paws  of  the  dog  and  set  one  on  each  knee.  I verily  believe 
that  ugly  lurcher  would  have  kept  in  that  position  for  hours 
had  its  master  told  it  to.  It  looked  like  one  of  those  bronze 
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dogs  we  sometimes  see  on  the  doorsteps  to  the  houses  of  the 
great. 

‘‘Jerry,”  said  Handy,  speaking  with  an  earnestness  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  “ I’m  a brute.  I know  that 
very  well.  But  someday  belike  I shall  want  a butty,  and  if 
ever  I’ve  been  good  to  you  for  one  minute  in  your  life,  if  ever 
I’ve  given  you  a bit  o’  beef  as  you  liked,  a rabbit’s  paw,  or  so 
forth,  I ask  you,  my  lad,  to  forget  the  punches  and  kicks  as 
I’ve  give  you,  and  be  my  own  true  butty,  truer  than  Long 
Bill  or  Curly  Tom.  You  will  be  that,  won’t  you,  Jerry  ? ” 

The  brute  never  spoke,  only  looked  at  its  master  more 
intently  than  ever. 

“ When  maybe  a cursed  keeper  ’as  shot  a hole  clean  through 
me  ” 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  man  ? He  had  bent  his 
head  over  the  dog,  and  the  figure  in  the  doorway,  that  figure  in 
black  and  white,  heard  a sound  which  was  more  like  a sob  than 
anything  that  man  had  uttered  in  that  hovel  for  years. 

“ Oh  ! George  ! George  ! ” 

She  had  her  arms,  the  arms  he  had  blackened  and  bruised 
many  a time,,  round  his  bent  figure  and  that  of  the  dog  in  a 
second.  This  woman  was  brimming  over  with  love.  She 
yearned  often,  in  her  lonely  hours,  for  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  was  now  weeping  over  his  lurcher.  And  this  man  had 
beaten  her,  aye  beaten  her  more  cruelly  than  his  own  dog. 

“ George,”  she  said,  kissing  his  dirty  cheek,  “ don’t  cry.  I 
love  you  better  than  Jerry  ever  can.  Kiss  me” 

How  is  it  that  there  are  women  with  hearts  so  gentle,  so 
tender,  and  so  self-sacrificing  ? The  fist  of  this  cowed 
ruffian  had  often  smote  this  woman’s  cheek ; there  were 
marks  upon  her  face  (once  so  pretty)  which  even  the  hand  of 
time  could  never  obliterate  ; yet  she  loved  the  owner  of  the 
hand.  She  and  the  lurcher  were  rivals  for  the  love  of  this 
demoralized  creature. 

_ “ K*ss  me>”  she  said  again,  hungering  for  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation ; “ surely  I am  more  to  you  than  a dog.” 

How  prettily  she  said  it ! Something  of  the  old  sweetness 
of  past  days  seemed  to  pervade  the  air  of  that  dingy  hovel. 
Handy  lifted  up  his  head. 

“ You  ! ” he  said,  contemptuously. 

“ Yes,  George  ; I am  more  to  you  than  your  dog.” 

“ Take  your  paws  off,”  said  the  man,  roughly,  though  his 
eyes  were  wet,  as  he  removed  his  wife’s  arms  from  his  neck. 
“You  are  nothing  to  me  like  what  this  dog  is.  You  blow 
the  gaff  on  me  and  get  me  sent  to  durance.  Does  Jerry  ? 
You  do  the  crying  business  when  the  parson  calls,  and  make 
out  that  I,  your  loving  husband,  am  a regular  devil  to  you. 
Does  Jerry  ? You  try  to  make  me  give  up  earning  an  honest 
living  in  the  spinnies  yonder.  Does  Jerry  ? ” 

The  woman  shrunk  from  him  and  stood  again  in  the  door- 
way. Oh  ! if  she  could  only  have  stopped  her  ears. 

“You  are  nothing  to  me,  Nell,  only  a burden  I’ve  got  to 
keep.  Jerry’s  everything  to  me.  Jerry’s  my  butty.  Come 
on,  Jerry.” 

Handy  rose  from  his  chair.  The  sunlight — what  there  was 
^ ^ had  retreated  from  the  room.  The  day  was  dying  in 
which  honest  men  do  their  work  ; the  night,  in  which  none 
can  work  but  poachers,  was  creeping  on.  Handy’s  butties, 
Long  Bill  and  Curly  Tom,  would  be  waiting  for  him  on  the 
close  stile  at  the  end  of  the  Black  Lane.  He  must  be  off. 

From  a cupboard,  near  the  firegrate,  he  took  a bundle  of 
netting,,  two  stout  sticks,  a lot  of  sharp  pegs,  and  other 
poacher’s  requisites.  These  he  stowed  away  in  the  linings 
of  his  overcoat.  Such  is  the  place  in  which  Ishmaelites  hide 
their  tools.  It  makes  them  look  rather  bulky  behind,  but 
none  take  notice  of  this  but  the  policemen  ; and  the  poachers 
endeavour  to  keep  a safe  distance  from  those  gentlemen. 

Pulling  his  slouching  hat  over  his  brows,  and  nodding  in  a 
slovenly  way  to  the  figure  in  the  doorway,  Handy  said  : 

“ I’ve  got  a ’pintment  to-night.” 

With  God  ? said  the  figure  in  the  doorway. 

With  the  Devil,  perhaps  ! ” roared  the  man.  He  opened 
the  door  with  an  oath  that  made  the  woman  tremble, 


slammed  it  after  him,  and  passed  from  his  hovel,  his  lurcher 
slinking  at  his  heels. 

* * i<  * * 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  next  morning,  between  one  and 
two,  the  wife  of  Handy,  seated  at  a little  bare  table, 
was  mending  a child’s  frock  by  the  aid  of  a flickering  candle- 
light. The  children  were  sleeping  in  the  inner  room.  The 
woman,  unable  even  to  take  an  hour’s  rest,  owing  to  her  dis- 
turbed mind,  was  waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  home. 

A shuffling  noise  on  the  stones  of  the  passage,  and  a whis- 
pering of  voices  caused  the  woman  to  stop  sewing  and  listen. 
She  bent  forward  her  head.  The  light  of  the  candle  fell  flat 
upon  her  cheek,  and  showed  an  eye  terribly  discoloured  from 
a blow.  Part  of  her  cheek  was  as  yellow  as  mustard ; the 
eye-circle  was  a deep  blue.  This  was  one  mark  of  her 
husband’s  affection. 

“ Mrs.  Redmond,”  whispered  a voice  outside  the  door — 
not  his  voice — in  hurried  accents. 

She  glided  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  her  face  a shade  paler 
than  before.  Two  faces  peered  at  her  from  the  darkness  of 
the  passage — the  faces  of  Long  Bill  and  Curly  Tom ; faces 
she  disliked  to  look  upon. 

“ What  is  it  you  want  ? ” she  said. 

Two  coarse  red  hands  thrust  a bundle  of  netting,  several 
pegs  with  the  sharp  points  broken  off,  and  a strap  into  the 
room.  She  wondered  at  this. 

“ Here  are  Handy’s  traps  ; we  thought  you  had  better 
have  ’em  ; the  slops  ’ll  be  arter  us  as  soon  as  it’s  light.” 

“ Where’s  my  George?  ” asked  Mrs.  Redmond,  as  a terrible 
misgiving  crossed  her  mind. 

“ We  left  him  under  the  bridge  near  the  spinny.  We 
couldn’t  carry  him,  missis,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“ Carry  him  ? ” questioned  the  woman  in  a voice  bursting 
with  suppressed  emotion. 

“ No,  we  couldn’t  carry  him,  else  we’d  have  brought  him 
home.  He’s  hurt ; but  don’t  blame  us.  We  had  to  look  arter 
ourselves.  Put  the  nets  out  o’  sight,  missis  ; put  the  nets 
out  o’  sight.” 

The  men  rushed  off  with  the  stealthiness  of  lurchers,  without 
another  word. 

“ Cowards  ! ” she  shouted  after  them. 

She  had  taken  hold  of  the  nets  when  the  men  thrust  them 
in  at  the  door.  She  let  them  fall  now  on  the  naked  boards. 
She  closed  the  door  and  went  to  her  sewing  again  with  her 
poor  brain  in  a whirl.  On  the  white  frock  a red  stain 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a hand.  The  woman  stopped  and 
looked  at  it,  as  women  do  when  they  see  aught  that  surprises 
them.  Then  she  turned  up  her  own  hand  and  looked  at  it. 

It  was  red  with  blood ! 

“ Whose  blood  ? ” she  asked  herself.  Not  her  own  surely, 
because  she  had  no  recollection  of  cutting  or  pricking  herself ; 
if  she  had  she  must  have  known  it.  Then  what  blood,  or 
whose  blood  could  it  be  ? 

She  rose  from  her  seat  with  a face  perfectly  blanched  with 
fear,  though  her  step  was  firm,  and  her  eyes  betokened  fear- 
less resolution.  She  took  the  guttering  candle  over  to  where 
the  nets  lay.  She  bent  down  to  them  with  a close  and 
frightened  stare.  They  were  saturated  with  blood.  The  strap 
which  Handy  had  worn  round  his  waist,  instead  of  wearing 
braces  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  respectable,  was 
smeared  with  red  gore  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  floor 
of  the  room  was  stained  and  spotted  like  the  floor  of  a 
butcher’s  shop. 

The  poor  creature  guessed  the  truth. 

Many  women  would  have  fainted  at  the  sight ; many  more 
would  have  screamed.  Nell  Redmond  did  neither.  Her 
heart  only  broke ; that  was  all.  She  was  a woman  of  un- 
daunted courage  even  now,  though  she  had  been  beaten, 
bruised,  and  cowed  by  the  husband  she  yearned  to  reclaim. 
Her  little  children  were  sleeping  in  the  inner  room  ; it  would 
therefore  not  do  for  her  either  to  faint  or  scream.  She  must 
be  quiet  and  awake. 

Moving  like  a ghost  about  the  room,  she  threw  a shawl 
round  her  figure,  and  placed  a bonnet  on  her  head.  Was  it 
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not  strange  that  at  such  a moment  as  this  she  should  reach 
down  the  looking-glass  from  the  mantelshelf  and  look  into 
it  ? Perhaps  she  was  comparing  herself  now  with  the  girl 
she  was  in  the  days  when  George  Redmond  was  courting 

her. 

Unseasonable  thoughts  do  flood  back  upon  the  memory  at 
times.  Her  thoughts,  whatever  they  were,  were  soon  dis- 
posed of,  for  she  put  the  mirror  back  in  its  place  directly 
(while  a tear  coursed  down  her  cheek),  as  if  she  had  been 
looking  at  something  hideous. 

Then  she  went  into  the  inner  room.  One  glance  at  the  little 
ones  (all  in  the  same  bed)  satisfied  her  that  all  was  well  with 
them.  She  could  leave  them  in  God’s  hands;  she  was 
Christian  enough  to  know  that. 

In  another  moment  she  had  shut  the  door  upon  them,  and 
was  in  the  foul  and  dark  passage. 

What  was  the  woman  going  to  do?  Was  she  about  to 
call  up  a neighbour,  go  to  the  home  of  the  craven  Poachers 
for  further  information,  or  go  to  the  police-station  ? No 
doubt  that  is  what  many  women  would  have  done  under  the 
circumstances. 

What  Nell  Redmond  did  was  this. 

She  fled  up  the  dark  passage  like  a shadow,  up  silent  street 
after  silent  street — right  away  from  the  habitations  of  men. 
Up  a green  hill,  on  the  top  of  wRich  a row  of  trees 
seemed,  to  her  perturbed  senses,  like  a row  of  dark  fiends 
waving  their  arms  to  catch  her. 

On  she  flew  down  the  Black  Lane,  past  a lone  cottage- 
on,  on,  until,  under  the  glimmer  of  the  dying  moon,  she  saw 
the  river — a glassy  streak  of  white  in  a mass  of  dead  gloom. 
Was  the  woman  mad  ? 

The  woman  was  not  mad.  She  was  flying,  as  fast  as 
woman  ever  yet  flew,  to  the  side  of  her  husband — to  the  man 
who  had  so  often  illused  her.  Who  can  estimate  the  love  of 
a true  woman  ? 

She  passed  the  spinny.  Remember,  it  was  between  one 
and  two  in  the  morning  when  the  country,  more  than  the 
town,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  weirdest  and  strangest 
shadows  ; and  she  had  never  been  that  way  before  only  m 
the  sunlight.  The  whirr  of  the  bats,  and  the  screech  of  the 
barn  owl  had  no  power  to  scare  her.  Her  foot  never  faltered 
until  she  reached  the  bridge. 

“Jerry,”  she  whispered  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
bridge  to  take  breath,  for  she  was  dead  beat  now. 

A plaintive  whine  floated  up  to  her  from  beneath  the 
bridge.  Like  a woman  in  a frenzy  she  scrambled  over  a rail, 
slid  down  a short  grass  bank,  and  by  the  sickly  moonlight 
saw  under  the  bridge  the  two  figures  of  which  she  was  in 
search — a man  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  a dog  watching 
over  him. 

She  ran  to  the  figures.  Her  arm,  the  dear  arm  he  had 
blackened  and  bruised  many  a time,  was  placed  under  the 
man’s  head  in  an  instant. 

“ George,  it  is  me — Nell.” 

Handy  opened  his  eyes. 

“ Say  ‘ God  forgive  me,’  George,  if  you  can." 

The  man  could  not  speak.  A shot  had  gone  clean  through 
him  ; the  place  around  was  saturated  with  the  blood  that 
came  from  the  hole  in  his  side.  Handy  was  cast  for  death. 
His  night  brawls  had  come  to  an  end.  Nell  closed  his  filmy 

^But  the  poacher’s  butty  was  there;  the  lean,  hungry, 
beaten  lurcher  was  glued  to  the  place.  The  two  human 
butties  had  taken  their  carcases  off  and  left  their  comrade 
in  crime  to  die.  The  ugly  dog  had  remained— as  a priest  to 
the  penitent  soul. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9.  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps) - 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside.  London,  bstab.  1760. 


Regular  Subscriber  (Bournemouth)  complains  that  a few 
weeks  ago  she  asked  for  information  respecting  a vegetable 
called  the  aubergine,  and  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  her 
enquiry.  My  correspondent  adds  that  she  thinks  Self  and 
Partner  might  have  been  civil  enough,  to  say  the  least,  if 
neither  of  them  could  answer  it,  to  have  said  so.  If  Regu- 
lar  Subscriber  ” could  just  take  one  glance  at  a huge  basket 
containing  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  letters  from  my 
readers — as  yet  unanswered — all  asking  questions,  she  would 
no  longer  wonder  why  a few  weeks  have  passed  without  ner 
query  being  replied  to.  I say  once  and  for  all  that  I do  my 
utmost  to  answer  as  many  of  my  correspondents,  week  by 
week,  as  space  and  time  permit  ; but  surely  your  own  reason 
must  tell  you  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  me  to 
respond  at  once  to  every  letter  which  is  forwarded.  vR re  I able 
to  fag  all  night  as  well  as  all  day  at  Answers  to  Correspondents, 
it  is  probable  that,  even  then,  I could  not  find  time  to  answer 
all,  and  even  if  I could  achieve  such  a feat,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  to  start  two  more  Sala’s  Journals  in  which  to 
publish  all  the  replies.  I again  repeat  that  I value  all  my 
correspondents,  and  feel  complimented  that  they  ask  me  for 
information,  but  at  the  same  time  I must  beg  t lem  to 
remember  that  ours  is  not  a sixpenny  or  a shilling  journal 
with  a limited  circulation,  but  a penny  paper  -with  an  immense 
circulation  ; therefore  it  follows  that  my  readers  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  nearly  all  ask  questions.  _ It  happens 
that  we  do  know  something  about  the  aubergine,  and  how 
it  should  be  cooked,  and  we  are  only  too  happy  to  impart 
our  information,  not  only  to  pacify  “ Regular  Subscriber 
and  induce  her  to  be  again  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  but  in 
order  to  enlighten  three  other  correspondents  who  have  written 
to  us  on  the  same  subject.  The  aubergine  is  a plant  culti- 
vated in  the  centre  of  France,  chiefly  in  Provence.  It  bears 
a large  pinkish  red  fruit,  something  like  a banana.  lou 
must  use  aubergines  when  perfectly  ripe,  otherwise  they  are 
too  acid  in  flavour  to  be  palatable.  I am  asked  to  give  a 
recipe  for  “ aubergines  farcie.”  Here  is  one  : 

Cut  the  aubergines  in  two,  lengthways;  takeout  part  of  the  interior  flesh, 
mince  it  and  leave  it  for  an  hour  in  a plate  with  some  salt ; then  squeeze  the 
paste  so  that  it  may  not  prove  too  salt.  Mince  up  the  same  quantity  of 
mushrooms  with  a piece  of  lard,  two  cloves  of  gailic,  some  eschalots  and 
a little  parsley;  add  them  to  the  flesh  of  the  aubergines  and 1 place i all on 
the  fire  in  a china-lined  stewpan,  throwing  in  a piece  of  fresh  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  and  a little  olive  oil.  Instead  of  mushrooms  you  can  use, 
if  you  like,  bread  which  has  been  steeped  in  milk  or  broth.  When  all  is 
well  warmed,  add  some  forcemeat  in  proportion,  and  when  the  mixture  is 
complete  fill  the  interior  of  the  aubergines  with  it,  and  cover  with  egg  and 
breadcrumbs';  place  them  in  a hot  oven  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  serve 
in  a hot  water  dish,  either  plain  or  with  a rich  brown  sauce  (> 

H H (War  Office),  in  answer  to  “ American  Girl  s query 
touching  “ I.  K.  S.  ” and  his  lines,  “ When  the  Rudyards  cease 
from  Kipling,  and  the  Haggards  Ride  no  more  ” very  kindly 
sends  me  a book  entitled  “ Lapsus  Calami  (Macmillan  and 
Bowes,  Cambridge),  wherein  the  lines  appear.  Exactly  me 
hundred  and  twenty  of  my  readers  have  written  to  me  supplying 
the  information  which  I was  unable  to  give  “ American  Girl. 
From  all  these  letters,  which  I now  gratefully  acknowledge, 

I gather  that  “ J.  K.  S.  ” was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  and  died  only  a few  months  ago.  Many  of 
his  clever  poems  appeared  m the  St.  Jamas  Gazette,  and  I 
also  learn  that  for  some  time  he  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  death  of  the  gifted  author  of  Lapsus 
Calami  ” excited  much  regret  among  a very  large  circle  ot 
friends  ; and  naturally  I can  see  that  he  was  very  popular  from 
the  avalanche  of  letters  which  has  come  upon  me  concerning 
his  life  and  works.  One  of  my  correspondents,  Derry 
Boy  ” (Derry),  after  giving  copious  information  about  J . K.  b., 
winds  up  by  pronouncing  that  Sala’s  Journal  is  the  best  of 
all  penny  papers,  and  wishing  me  millions  of  a circulation. 
Thank  /on,  Mr.  “ Derry  Boy.”  We  have  not  quite  got  to 
the  millions  stage  ; but  we  are  fairly  on  with  our  thousands, 
and  look  forward  to  the  millions  at  no  very  distant  date. 
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A Reader  of  Sala’s  Journal  (Fleet  Street)  is  so  good  as 
to  send  me  the  reply  to  “A.  J.  T.’s”  question,  as  to  which  of 
Dickens’s  works  contains  the  joke  about  “ swallowing  the  roll.” 
My  Fleet  Street  informant  says  : “ The  joke  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  Dickens's  works.  It  is  made  by  an  old  gentleman 
named  Copperas,  one  of  the  characters  in  ‘ The  Disowned,’ 
the  third  or  fourth  novel  written  by  the  first  Lord  Lytton. 
The  passage  in  which  it  occurs  will  be  found  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  book.  Punning  was  fashionable  in 
those  days,  and  Bulwer,  as  he  was  then  known,  introduced  a 
punster  in  more  than  one  of  his  earlier  novels." 

H.  B.  (Teddington)  can  acquire  information  about  his 
coloured  engravings  from  any  well  known  print  seller  in 
London. 

A North  London  Surgeon  (Holloway,  Canonhury,  High- 
gate,  or  which  Sir  ?)  towards  the  end  of  every  July,  is  besieged  by 
numerous  street  cnildren  with  the  plaint  and  a solicitation, 
“Please  remember  the  Grotto!”  And  he  observes,  as  he 
casts  his  eyes  in  a given  direction,  an  erection  of  oyster  shells, 
&c.,  &c.,  by  the  roadside,  sometimes  very  tastefully  built 
in  beehive  form.  “ North  London  Surgeon  ” has 
inquired  times  without  number  the  origin  of  this  custom ; 
and  when  meeting  with  an  intelligent  looking  suppliant  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  2s.  6d.  for  a solution  of  the 
mysterious  plaint.  But  alas,  never  any  answer  from  the 
begging  urchins  ! I think  I can  enlighten  my  correspondent. 
July  25th  in  the  new  style,  and  August  5th  in  the  old,  are  the 
days  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Great,  and  on  these  festivals 
pilgrims  in  days  of  yore  used  to  pay  a visit  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  wearing  shells  in  their  hats  or  on 
their  cloaks.  Shell  grottoes  with  an  image  of  the  Saint  inside 
used  to  be  erected  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  could 
not  afford  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
grotto  reminded  the  passers  by  “to  remember  it  on  St. 
James’s  Day”  and  not  to  forget  their  offerings  to  the  saint. 
In  process  of  time  the  saint  faded  into  oblivion ; but  his 
grotto  remained  in  the  shape  of  the  hollow  beehive-shaped 
structure  which  boys  used  to  build  in  the  street  at  the 
beginning  of  the  oyster  season  from  the  shells  cast  away  by 
oyster  eaters  at  the  stalls  at  the  time  when  new  oysters  were 
only  sixpence  a dozen.  At  night  a lighted  candle  was 
placed  inside  the  grotto,  and  “ Remember  the  Grotto  ” 
degenerated  into  mere  mendicancy  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

G.  (Bristol)  will  be  grateful  if  any  of  my  readers  can  tell 
her  where  the  following  lines  occur  : — • 

" Unchanged  by  absence, 

Firm  in  every  clime  ; 

And  oh  ! and  more  than  all, 

Untried  by  time.” 

I do  not  know  where  these  lines  are  to  be  found  ; but  I admire 
more  than  all  the  last  one,  “ Untried  by  time.”  Very  few  of 
us  can  announce  that  we  are  untried  by  old  Father  Time ; 
and  we  should  nearly  all,  I think,  be  glad  to  possess  that  secret 
of  perpetual  youth  evidently  enjoyed  by  the  writer  of  the 
above  verse.’ 

Vox  (Birmingham)  most  politely  reminds  me  that  he  asked 
me  some  few  weeks  ago  whether  the  late  Charles  Dickens 
was  the  author  of  some  verses  entitled  “ The  Children.”  I 
do  not  think  Charles  Dickens  was  the  author  of  the  verses  in 
question.  However,  don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ask  some 
members  of  the  great  novelist’s  family.  Miss  Mamie 
Dickens,  who  is  at  present  contributing  some  memoirs  of  her 
father  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  would 
probably  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  concerning 
the  verses  you  name. 

Ignoramus  (Leeds)  wishes  me  to  tell  him  of  a book  that 
will  give  him  an  insight  into  money  matters,  so  that  he  can 
run  over  the  money  article  in  the  daily  papers  and  under- 
stand it.  No  doubt  there  are  any  number  of  books  that 
would  answer  the  purpose  which  “ Ignoramus  ” has  in  view, 
but  if  he  wants  a book  containing  many  valuable  and  useful 
hints  on  the  subject  of  investment  I would  refer  him  to  the 
volume  just  issued  by  the  Leadenhall  Press,  which  conveys 
the  nature  of  the  contents  in  the  title.  It  is  described  as 


“Counsel  to  Ladies  and  easy  going  Men  on  their  Business 
Investments.” 

E.  U.  (Fulham  Road)  wants  to  know  where  she  can  get 
a ticket  for  the  United  Service  Museum.  Write  to  the 
Secretary,  Whitehall  Yard.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  I believe, 
are  admitted  free,  but  the  public  only  by  a member’s  order. 
The  annual  subscription  is  10s.,  and  the  sum  of  makes 
you  a member  for  life.  Lectures  are  delivered,  to  which  a 
member  can  admit  two  friends,  either  by  escorting  them  per- 
sonally, or  providing  them  with  tickets  of  admission.  The 
publishers  of  Mr.  John  Hollingshead’s  booklet  on  Leicester 
Square  are  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and 
Co.,  52,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

H.  M.  W.  (Southampton)  is  anxious  to  know  the  proper 
orthography  of  Balder,  the  god  of  light,  peace,  and  day,  as  he 
wishes  to  paint  the  name  on  the  stern  of  a vessel.  He 
enquires  whether  it  should  be  spelt  “ Baldur,”  “ Balder,”  or 
“ Baldaar.”  I should  most  decidedly  say  “ Balder.”  Refer 
to  Dr.  Brewer’s  “ Reader’s  Handbook,”  in  which  you  will 
find  it  is  “ Balder,”  and,  again,  note  Longfellow 
" Balder  the  beautiful 
God  of  the  summer  sun," 
in  his  poem,  “ Tegnier’s  Death.” 

J.  C.  M.  L.  (Broseley,  Shropshire)  kindly  informs  “ Labor 
Omnia  Vincit  ” that  he  will  find  that  “Familiar  Latin 
Quotations  and  Proverbs,”  published  by  Whitaker  and  Co., 
price  6d.,  is  a useful  volume,  containing  the  meaning  of 
idiomatic  expressions  in  common  use  in  business  and  ordinary 
life. 

G.  U.  P.  (Forest  Hill)  begs  me,  in  our  next  issue,  if  possible, 
to  tell  him  the  origin  of  the  word  “ busby,”  the  head-dress  now 
worn  by  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  and  Hussars  in  England.  Pie 
has  seen  it  stated  in  some  book  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby, 
head-master  of  Westminster  School  in  the  time  of  Charles  1 1 , 
wore  a peculiarly  shaped  cap,  and  that  the  present  hussar 
and  artillery  busby  originated  from  the.same.  “ G.  U.  P.” 
affixes  no  date  to  his  letter,  so  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  long  it  is  since  he  asked  me  the  above  question.  How- 
ever,  lest  poor  Self  and  Partner  should  again  be  accused  of 
incivility,  I will  proceed  with  the  “ busby  ” query  forth- 
with. The  busby  is  supposed  to  be  of  Hungarian  origin. 
The  bag  which  hangs  at  the  side  used  to  be  worn  much  longer 
and  was  extensively  padded,  and,  attached  to  the  right  shoulder, 
served  as  a defence  against  sword-cuts.  “ Busby-wig,”  was 
a punning  synonym  of  a“  buzzwig,”  the  joke  being  in  reference 
to  Dr.  Busby  of  Westminster,  who  never  wore  a wig,  but  only 
a skull-cap.  I can  tell  you  no  more  about  the  busby  than 
this.  My  correspondent  asks  me  a second  question, 
namely,  “ Did  the  late  Serjeant  Bannatigne  receive  ^"x,ooo  a 
day  for  going  out  to  India  to  defend  the  late  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda,  who  was  charged  with  attempting  to  poison  Sir 
Robert  Phayre,  the  then  Resident  at  the  Gaekwar’s  Court, 
in  addition  to  his  expenses  ? ” I believe  that  Serjeant 
Ballantine — not  Bannatigne,  my  friend — did  receive  a lump 
sum  of  an  immense  amount,  in  addition  to  his  expenses,  for 
proceeding  to  India  for  the  purpose  you  name.  It  may  have 
been  ^5,000  or  even  ^10,000.  You  can  get  definite  informa- 
tion on  this  point  by  asking  for  the  “ Memoirs  of  Serjeant 
Ballantine  ” at  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum ; 
or,  if  you  are  not  a reader  there,  ask  some  friend  who  is. 

Will  correspondents  kindly  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  also  put  the  name  of  the  month  and  not  a figure 
for  the  same  ? When  a figure  appears  for  the  month  I have 
to  reckon  right  from  January,  in  order  to  arrive  at  which 
month  is  intended  ; and  I am  a bad  reckoner ; and,  moreover, 
time  is  precious.  G.  A.  S. 


Royal  Aquarium. — Leon  v.  Sample,  the  Great  Horse-Taming  Contest, 
at  8 p m.  Free  Entertainments  at  12  noon.  Two  Great  Central  Stage 
Performances  at  2.30  and  7.30  ; over  150  Artistes,  including  Rivalli,  the 
Fireproof  Prince;  Zulima,  the  Lady  Sampson;  Akros,  the  Continental 
Wonder;  the  National  Russian  Troupe  of  Singers  and  Dancers,  &c.  All 
Free.  At  5.50  and  6.50  (free).  Ballad  Concert.  Swimming,  5 and  10. 
Leon  at  4.  Skating,  &c.  &c.  For  dates  of  64  Hands  Grand  Pianoforte 
Recitals  see  daily  papers. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  COFFEE. 

A host  of  correspondents  have  been  beseeching  us  these 
many  weeks  past  to  give  them  a recipe  for  making  coffee. 
On  the  principle  of  every  man  thinking  his  own  geese  swans, 
I believe  that  we  make  as  good  coffee  in  our  house  as 
is  to  be  met  with  in  most  middle-class  families,  where  the 
master  and  mistress  know  something  about  cookery ; and 
I will  tell  you  in  a very  few  words  how  our  coffee  is  made. 
We  allow  a tablespoonful  and  a half  for  each  break- 
fast cup,  and  we  use  the  best  coffee  that  we  can  get. 

Formerly  we  had  a coffee  mill  and  ground  the  so-called 
beans,  which  are  really  the  seeds  of  the  coffee  berry,  at  home  ; 
but  now  we  are  content  to  use  good  colonial  coffee,  with  a 
very  small  modicum  of  chicory  in  it.  To  make  the  delicious 
beverage  we  use  that  simple  percolator  of  block  tin  which, 
to  my  precise  knowledge,  I have  seen  used  for  fifty 
years.  In  the  upper  cylinder  of  the  percolator,  we  place 
the  coffee,  we  close  the  top  with  a perforated  block 

tin  disc  to  prevent  the  aroma  from  escaping  during 

the  process  of  infusion  and  the  water  from  falling 
with  a rush  on  the  coffee,  then  we  pour  in  a sufficiency  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  infusion  percolates  into  the  lower 
cylinder,  and  is  in  due  time  poured  out  from  the  spout,  strong 
and  clear  as  a bell.  That  iis  all.  Stay,  my  cook  tells  me 
that  the  percolator  must  be  kept  from  boiling  again,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  its  flavour  and  its  clearness ; but  it  must  be 
placed  on  a “hot  plate,”  to  prevent  the  contingency  of  its 
becoming  tepid.  Lukewarm  coffee  is  an  abomination,  on 
which  only  tortured  dumb  animals  and  miscreants,  guilty  of 
the  hideous  offence  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ought  to 
be  fed. 

In  case  you  should  think  our  coffee  recipe  too  rough  and 
ready,  I have  given  you  on  the  other  side  a number  of  recipes 
culled  from  long  acknowledged  authorities  on  the  subject. 
As  I say,  there  are  a hundred  and  one  ways  of  making  coffee, 
but  I have  found  ours  not  only  palatable  to  ourselves,  but  to 
our  friends.  In  the  morning  at  breakfast  we  drink  cafe  au  lait 
— one  part  of  coffee  to  three  parts  of  boiling  milk.  After  lunch 
and  after  dinner,  and  altogether  against  the  advice  of  my 
medical  attendant,  I drink  black  coffee  without  milk  and  with  a 
little  sugar.  At  luncheon  I take  no  petit  vert  with  my  coffee  ; 
after  dinner  I have  a liqueur  glass  of  green  chartreuse  with 
my  cafe  noir,  and  it  does  me  good.  My  medical  attendant 
says  that  it  does  not.  My  medical  attendant  may  go  to  Hong- 
Kong ; and  I have  not  the  slighest  doubt  that  when  he  dines 
at  the  iEsculapian  Club  he  never  fails  to  take  his  petit  vert 
with  his  coffee.  I remember  dining  once  with  no  less  than 
nine  doctors ; they  all  ate  turtle  soup,  they  all  took  curry, 
they  all  drank  champagne  and  port  afterwards,  they  all  had 
liqueurs  with  their  demie  tasse,  and  they  all  smoked. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  what  some  old  culinary  authorities 
have  to  say  about  coffee.  Worthy  Dr.  Kitchener,  in  his 
“ Cook’s  Oracle  ” (1827),  observes  that  coffee,  as  used  on  the 
Continent,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  an  agreeable  tonic 
and  an  exhilarating  beverage,  without  the  unpleasant  effects 
of  wine ; but,  as  drunk  in  England,  it  debilitates  the 
stomach  and  produces  nausea,  being  usually  made  from 
bad  coffee  served  up  tepid  and  muddy,  and  drowned  in 
a deluge  of  water,  sometimes  deserving  the  title  given 
to  it  in  “The  Petition  Against  Coffee”  (1874),  “a  black, 
base,  thick,  nasty,  bitter,  stinking,  puddle  water.”  For  making 
coffee,  the  doctor  recommended — sixty  five  years  ago,  you 
will  remember — the  use  of  the  “German  filter,”  which  was 
only  a simple  percolator,  and  he  adds  that  at  least  four 
shillings  a pound  must  be  paid  for  the  coffee,  and  that  at 
least  an  ounce  should  be  allowed  for  two  breakfast  cups.  As 
to  making  coffee  in  the  ordinary  coffee  pot,  the  old  fashioned 
mode  of  boiling  and  clearing  the  liquid»it  is  simply  abominable. 
I have  read  one  recipe  where  you  are  told  that  before  you  make 
your  coffee  you  should  put  it  into  a basin  and  break  into  it  an 
egg,  white,  yolk,  shell  and  all.  This  compost  being  put  into 


the  pot,  it  is  to  be  boiled  up  three  times.  It  will  then,  says 
the  prescriber  of  this  nastiness,  be  as  clear  as  amber,  and 
“ the  egg  will  give  it  a rich  taste.”  Sometimes  the  dried 
skin  of  sole  and  cod  fish  scraped,  washed,  and  dried,  and 
cut  in  pieces  an  inch  square  were  used  for  settling  the  coffee, 
and  isinglass  was  another  favourite  clearer.  We  had  a cook 
once  who  maintained  that  the  only  possible  way  of  clearing 
coffee  was  to  throw  a live  coal  into  the  pot  after  its  final  boil. 
That  cook,  I hope,  came  to  a bad  end. 


RECIPES. 

Soyer's  Method. — Choose  the  coffee  of  a very  nice  brown  colour,  but 
not  black  (which  would  denote  that  it  was  burnt,  and  impart  a bitter 
flavour)  ; grind  it  at  home  if  possible,  as  you  may  then  depend  upon  the 
quality  ; if  ground  in  any  quantity,  keep  it  in  a jar  hermetically  sealed 
To  make  a pint  put  two  ounces  into  a stewpan,  or  small  iron  or  tin  sauce- 
pan, which  set  dry  upon  a moderate  fire,  stirring  the  coffee  with  a wooden 
spoon  until  it  is  quite  hot  through,  but  not  in  the  least  burnt ; should  the 
fire  be  very  fierce,  warm  it  by  degrees,  taking  it  off  every  now  and  then 
until  hot  (which  would  not  be  more  than  two  minutes),  then  pour  over  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  close,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
(but  not  to  boil)  for  five  minutes,  then  strain  it  through  a cloth  or  a piece  of 
thick  gauze,  rinse  out  the  saucepan,  pour  the  coffee  (which  will  be  quite 
clear)  back  into  it,  place  it  upon  the  fire,  when  nearly  boiling  serve  with 
hot  milk  if  for  breakfast,  but  with  a drop  of  cold  milk  or  cream  if  for  dinner. 

Coffee,  French  Fashion. — To  a pint  of  coffee,  made  as  before 
directed,  add  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  warm  both  together  until  nearly 
boiling,  and  serve.  The  French  never  use  it  any  other  way  for  breakfast. — 
Soycr. 

White  Coffee. — Put  two  ounces  of  unground  coffee,  slightly  roasted, 
into  a clean  stewpan,  which  set  upon  a moderate  fire,  slowly  warming  the 
coffee  through,  shaking  the  stewpan  round  half  a minute;  when  very  hot, 
which  you  will  perceive  by  the  smoke  arising  from  it,  pour  over  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  the  stewpan  well,  and  let  it  infuse  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  half  a pint  of  boiling  hot  milk,  pass 
the  coffee  through  a small,  fine  sieve  into  the  coffee  pot  or  jug,  and  serve 
with  white  sugar  candy  or  crystalized  sugar.  It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  a 
great  novelty,  and  an  agreeable  change  ; but  if  by  neglect  you  let  the  coffee 
get  black,  or  the  least  burnt,  do  not  attempt  to  make  use  of  it ; it  should 
only  be  sufficiently  charred  to  break  easily  into  a mortar  if  required.— 
Soycr. 

Coffee,  made  with  a filter. — To  make  a quart.  First  put  a pint  of 
boiling  water  through  the  filter  to  warm  it,  which  again  pour  away  ; then 
put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  coffee  upon  the  filter,  upon  which  put 
the  presser  lightly,  and  the  grating  ; pour  over  half  a pint  of  boiling  water 
let  it  drain  three  or  four  minutes,  then  pour  over  a pint  and  a half  more 
boiling  water ; when  well  passed  through,  pour  it  into  a clean  stewpan, 
which  set  at  the  corner  of  the  fire  until  a light  scum  arises,  but  not  boiling  ; 
pour  it  again  through  the  filter,  and  when  well-drained  through,  pour  it 
into  the  coffee  pot  and  serve  with  hot  milk  or  a little  cream  separately. — 
Soyer. 

Another  Way,  More  Economical. —Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but 
drain  the  coffee  through  once  only,  and  serve,  after  which  pour  another 
quart  of  boiling  water  over  the  coffee  grounds,  which,  w hen  drained 
through,  reserve,  [and  boil  up  for  the  next  coffee  you  make,  using  it 
instead  of  water,  and  an  ounce  less  coffee. 

Coffee. — The  simplest,  the  easiest,  and  most  effectual  means  to  produce 
well-made  coffee  is  to  procure  a percolator.  Put  the  coffee  in  the  well, 
place  the  perforated  presser  upon  it,  and  then  pour  in  the  boiling  water 
gently  and  gradually,  until  the  quantity  required  is  completed ; put  the  lid 
on  the  percolator,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  run  through.  By  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  foregoing  instructions  excellent  coffee  will  be 'produced  in  a 
few  minutes — the  proportions  of  coffee  and  water  being,  one  ounce  of  coffee 
to  a large  breakfast-cup  of  water.  This  is  Francatelli  s way. 

Indian  Military  Way  of  Making  Coffee.— Beat  up  an  egg  with  a 
little  water  ; mix  it  with  four  ounces  of  fresh-roasted  ground  coffee  ; then 
pour  one  quart  or  three  pints  of  water  upon  it,  and  boil  for  five  minutes ; 
let  it  settle  a few  minutes  to  clear,  or  strain  through  a napkin,  flannel,  or 
muslin  bag.  If  this  be  done,  it  requires,  heating  again ; or,  instead  of 
clearing  with  an  egg,  pour  a little  cold  water  into  the  pot  before  taking  it 
off  the  fire.  It  may  be  made  this  way  on  the  night  previous  to  marching ; 
the  cleared  part  poured  off,  bottled  and  corked,  if  made  treble  strong,  and 
will  keep  strong  for  many  days. — Riddell's  "Indian  Domestic  Economy 

Coffee,  Burnt  (The  French  “ Gloria  "). — This  coffee  should  be  served 
in  small  cups,  and  be  made  as  strong  and  clear  as  possible,  and  sweetened 
almost  to  a syrup.  At  the  last  moment  a little  brandy  should  be  poured 
gently  over  it  on  a spoon,  fire  set  to  it,  and  when  the  spirit  is  partly  con- 
sumed, the  flame  blown  out,  and  the  coffee  drunk  quite  hot.  Allow  a 
cupful  for  each  person. — Cassell's  Cookery  Book. 

Coffee,  Essence  of,  to  prepare. — Pour  a breakfast  cupful  of  boiling 
milk  over  a dessert-spoonful  of  the  essence  of  coffee,  and  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  is  smoothly  blended.  It  is  a good  plan  to  keep  the  essence  of 
coffee  in  the  house  when  any  one  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  early  in  the 
morning.  With  it  a comforting  cup  of  coffee  may  be  made  with  very 
little  trouble  in  short  time.  Sufficient,  three  dessert-spoonfuls  for  a 
breakfast-cupful.— ■Cassell's  Cookery  Book. 
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SALA 


FAMOUS  PEOPLE  I HAVE  MET. 

By  MRS.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

With  Fac-simile  Letters.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD,  McILVAINE,  & CO., 

45,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


Mother  Rachel’s  Healing  Ointmen 

Corea  Scalds.  Wounds,  Whitlow*. 
Chilblains,  ftc. 

TESTIMONIAL.  Mrs.  R.  C, 
Evan*,  Bron  y gan,  Uanfair 
fecban,  N.  Wale» " I have  ha« 
ulcers  on  my  anklea  for  sevei 
1 years,  and  tried  everythin; 

| recommended  by  doctors  an< 

I others.  I have  had  only  on. 
f pot  of  Mother  Rachel  througl 
an  advertisement,  and  m' 
ankles  are  healed,  and  ) 
can  walk  about  the  hous< 
and  stand.  address  is  en 
closed,  ana  it  anyone  will  write  to  me  I will  answer  am 
questions.— October  IS,  1892.'* 

Price  Is.  l$d.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  aad  Medicine 
Vendors,  or  direct  from 

MOTHER  RACHEL  COMPANY 

215,  GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  H.  ’ 

ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Limited, 

No.  10,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  E.C. 

General  Accidents. 

Railway  Accidents.  Personal  Injuries. 
Death  by  Accident. 

C.  HABDING,  Manager. 


gMOKE  CANTAB  CIGARETTES. 

WITH  PATENT  HOLDER  TUBES* 
Avoid  Niootine,  ■tain*  of  Auger*,  toiling 
gloves.  The  late  Sir  Morell  Uaokeniie 
advised  emoking  through  a tube. 

In  TURKISH  or  VIRGINIA,  1/-  Boxes 
if  20,  ZIOALIOTTI’S  best.  Fjeefrom 
coenta. 


Solo  »y  Leadin#  Tobacco  kists. 
Agents : R.  HOYENDEN  ft  80S,  London* 


GIVEN  AWAY 

YV  1th  every  6d.  and  Is.  Bottle  of 
Crystal  Palace  (John  Bond’s) 
Gold  Medal  Marking  Ink  or 
Pencil,  requiring  no  heating, 
Voucher,  entitling  purchaser  to 
name  or  monogram  Rubber 
Stamp,  for  marking  linen  or 
paper.  Forty-four  Gold  Medals 
and  other  awards.  Caution- 
Original  and  genuine  label  has 
the  trade  mark,  "Crystal  Pa- 
lace.’’ Actions  at  Law  granted 
with  injunctions,  costs,  and 
damages  awarded  against 
wrong-doers  for  selling  colour- 
ar:e  imitations.  — Works:  7b, 
Southgate  Road,  London,  N. 


TT  ASTIN  GS. — Furnished 
apartments,  five  minutes 
from  sea  ; quiet  house.  Winter 
terras;  recommended.— 67,  Mil- 
ward  Road. 

"DEIGHTON. — Furnished 
rpartments,  highly  re- 
commended for  comfort  and 
pood  cooking.  One  door  from 
front. -Mrs.  Russell,  Woodford 
H.osc,  Broad  Street. 

T\7  INTER  HOME  FOR 
f y young  LADIES,  with 
an  English  family,  at  BORDIG- 
HERA,  Western  Riviera.  South 
rooms.  Large  garden.  Lawn 
Tennis.  Inclusive  terms,  Twelve 
Guineas  a month,  redaction  for 
sisters.— Mbs.  Db  Buroh  Dai,y, 
Villa  Botchereccia,  Bordiahera. 
Italy, 

THE  ARLINGTON, 

Exeter  Park,  Bourne- 
mouth. In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Pier.  Superior  suites 
of  rooms.  Sunny  and  sheltered. 
Visitors  boarded  ; or  by  tariff. 
Cuisine  recherchde.  No  publio 
rooms.  Sanitary  certificate. 

/COPIES  of  Sala’s  “Look- 
^ ing  at  Life,”  “ Two  Kings 
and  a Kaiser,”  " Waterloo  to 
the  Peninsula.”— State  price  to 
P.H.E.,  Box  51,  P.O.,  Preston. 

Lady-  housekeeper 

and  Companion  seeks  en- 
gagement abroad.-M.T. .General 
Post  Office,  Edinburgh, 


THE 


WITH  EXPRESSION 
STOP. 


ONLY  4/- 
CIONTHLY. 


J.  M.  DRAPER^  Organ ette°Work*^<Btiackbuimrr) 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  ( Household)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB'S  (hSSSSm)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  ftc. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


^VWWUW'WVUUiUUiVUUUHVVVHVW 

For  Indigestion  t 


If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 
gestion  or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 
Guy  s Tome  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  follow  good  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it— good  reports 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 
value. 

When  will  you  begin  to  let  it  help  you? 

Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 
for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.  I must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference — the  depression 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much 
better  ; in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.1’ 

. HiUy,S  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  2s.  gd.  per 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  priceby 
Guy  s Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


THEY  DO  1IATCLIHD 
THEY  DO  |U[  1 1 SPLIT 
THEYDOllUl  SHRINK 

they  slip  ON  EAsTly 

«NP  HI  USE  ABE  EQUAL  TO  SILK. 

ro  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DRAPERS. 

Se«  ou>.  name  and 
Mftrfccra  Salvage 


TO  LADIES. 

W WALLER  begs  to  inform  his  nu- 
merous clientele  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
that  he  forwards  every  kind  of 

ORNAMENTAL  HAIR  of  the  best 

quality  at  lowest  prices. 

HAIR  SWITCHE8  from  2/6  upwards. 
His  20-inch  TRESS  at  10/6,  and  24-inch  at 
21/-,  being  of  first-class  value.  Post  free 
on  receipt  of  amount  and  colour  of  hair. 
Exchanged,  or  money  returned,  If  not 
approved  of. 

WALLER’S  CURLED  FRINGES  will 
not  mat  or  entangle,  and  may  be  oombed 
out  and  dressed  in  any  form.  Made  in 
every  style  of  workmanship, 

FRINGES,  7 inoheslong,  4/6,  increasing 
at  1/-  per  inch  ; made  on  net,  8/6,  increas- 
ing at  2/-  per  inch. 

. HARTEAUX  CURLS  (self-adapting)  10/6 
the  set  of  six,  or  2/-  each. 

W.  WALLER,  Court  Hairdresser, 

86,  Camden  Road,  London,  N.W. 


OLD  SHIRTS 

Linen,  returned  free,  ready  to  wear  2s.  6d.  New 
Shirt  eent  free,  2s.  9d.,  Ss.  9d.,  4s.  9d.,  6b.  9d.,  or 
6s.  9d.  Best  Linen  Collars,  2>.  9d.  half  dozen. 
Hand  Knit  by  Donegal  IQIQII  QflV 
peasantry.  Warm,  durable,  lltlOrl  OUA 
comfortable.  Two  paira  Men's  size  sent  post 
free,  2a.  6d.  Knleker  Hose,  two  pairs  free,  Ss.9d., 
4s.  9d.,  6a.  9d.,  Sa.  9d.,  7a.  9d.  WOOL  PANTSand 
VESTS  are  now  very  eheap.  Prioe  lists  and 
patterns.  Cambric  Handkerchiefs  and  ail  kinds 
of  llnon  f oodi  free. 

B.  ft  E,  M’HUGH,  Ld„  BELFAST. 

FIT?  EPILEPSY, 

GIDDINESS,  SENSATIONS,  FAINTS. 
However  many  years  the  disease  may  hare 
existed,  or  however  complicated  a case  may 
be.  do  not  despair,  there  is  stIU  hope.  Write 
to  the  Secretary,' "Burwood  House,  Burwood 
, f'  London.  He  will  send  you 
Gratis  full  instructions  for  cure  and  advice 

on  diet. 


QOEPULFNCE.-«  The  Maitland  Treatment  is  of  the 

fVtr/atment  ' The  Bflufce99  of  the 

to  sufferers  from  obe8ity“-Tam«a  Doc/l  h . T oan  confidently  recommend  it 

Urotyenor  Street,  Gromnor  Squat,,  faxtroulara  ol  Sec,  (four  stamps),  81a, 


SALA’S  JOURNAL. 
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Legal  Mote?  aqd  Queries. 


Her  Majesty’s  Judges  have  before  them  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  deciding  2000  cases  before  Christmas.  Of 
course,  we  sha-11  hear  the  usual  grumbles  about  the  “ law’s 
delay.” 

* * \ * 

The  Divorce  Court  is  exceptionally  heavy  this  time,  but  only 
two  titled  cases  figure  in  it.  As  usual,  undefended  suits  far 
outnumber  all  others,  and  the  Court  makes  short  work  with 
these.  I have  known  Mr.  Justice  Butt  unmarry  an  ill-suited 

couple  inside  ten  minutes. 

* * * 

The  County  Court  returns  for  last  year  show  enormous 
figures.  In  every  department  there  has  been  increased  work, 
clearly  indicating  that  these  Courts  have  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  The  cases  under  £20  alone  numbered  a million; 
the  judgments  recovered  exceeded  £1 ,500,000,  and  a similar 

sum  was  paid  into  Court. 

* * * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquirer.— When  a mortgagee  has  foreclosed,  and  the  mortgagor  has 
not  paid  the  mortgage  debt  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Court,  the  mortgagee 
will  be  allowed  to  keep  the  interest  in  the  house  which  was  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  mortgage  deed  ; unless,  indeed,  the  Court  orders  a sale  upon 
the  request  of  either  party.  If  a sale  takes  place,  and  the  proceeds  do  not 
equal  the  debt,  interest,  and  costs,  the  mortgagee  can  sue  the  debtor  for  the 
balance  under  the  covenant  to  repay  which  every  properly  drawn  mortgage 
deed  contains.  There  is  no  power  to  seize  on  anything  besides  the  house, 
except  in  the  case  where  the  mortgagee  obtains  a judgment  for  the  balance 
of  the  debt  under  his  covenant.  In  that  event,  he  could  issue  execution 
against  the  debtor’s  goods  if  default  were  made  in  payment. 

Anxious.— If  neither  the  carman  nor  the  bill  of  sale  holder  will  give  you 
defendant’s  address,  I know  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  information 
than  by  employing  an  enquiry  agent.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the 
West  Kensington  police  could  assist  you.  It  seems  useless  trying  to  find 
her ; you  tell  me  all  her  property  is  covered  by  the  bill  of  sale,  so  your 
order,  which  you  say  you  obtained  in  the  ^Lambeth  County  Court,  would 
be  postponed  until  the  money  lender  was  paid.  If  you  find  the 
address  and  get  over  the  bill  of  sale  difficulty,  you  can  apply  to  the 
Lambeth  Registrar  and  he  will  issue  execution  against  the  defendant’s 
property  in  Kensington  if  she  has  not  paid  any  instalments.  She  is  not  a 
bankrupt,  so  your  claim  is  prior  to  that  of  her  landlord,  and  she  can  be 
imprisoned  if  you  prove  that  she  has  means  to  pay,  but  will  not  do  so. 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK 
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ON  A FAMOUS  FUNERAL  CAR. 


It  chanced  that  I had  plenty  of  Topics  of  the  Week  to 
choose  from  when  I addressed  myself  to  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  my  hebdomadal  tasks  in  this  Journal.  I could  have  said 
a good  deal — and  something  a little  cogent,  perhaps — about 
the  diamond  brooch  case ; then  there  was  that  horrible 
accident  to  the  Scotch  express ; music  and  dancing  licenses, 
moreover,  as  humorously  dealt  with  by  the  droll  spirits  of 
the  London  County  Council,  would  have  been  an  instructive, 
and  perchance,  an  amusing  subject  to  handle  ; and  Trafalgar 
Square  and  the  Unemployed,  including  “ Miss”  Oliver,  the 
“ unemployed  ” domestic  servant  who  has  had  the  hardihood 
to  say  that  th?re  are  “thousands”  of  her  class  out  of  work 
at  the  West  End,  would  have  afforded  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  speaking  out  on  a matter  touching  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  a great  many  misleading  and  some  downright 
false  statements  have  been  made.  In  fact,  I was  wavering 
between  the  diamond  brooch  lawsuit  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Unemployed  on  Tower  Hill  when  the  following  paragraph 
caught  my  eye  in  the  Times  : 

“The  Wellington  Funeral  Car: — The  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers  have  made  an 
application  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  recommend- 
ing the  removal,  restoration,  and  exhibition  in  some  proper 
place  of  the  Wellington  funeral  car,  now  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.” 

Forthwith  I resolved  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Funeral  Car  should  be  my  Topic  for  that  Week  at  the  end  of 
which  I have  now  the  honour  to  address  you. 

Why  should  I choose  it  ? I think  that  you  will  be  dis- 
posed to  admit  ere  I have  come  to  the  close  of  this  article, 
that  I have  several  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  talking 
about  this  car  and  its  surroundings.  I have  never  been  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  many  years  have 


passed  since  I gazed  on  the  car  itself ; but  it  so  happens 
that  I saw  the  building  of  the  huge  caravan,  and  that  it 
was  professionally  my  duty  to  take  stock  of  every  one  of  its 
component  parts ; so  that  although  I had  no  hand  in  the 
construction  of  the  vehicle,  I spent  many  weeks  in  con- 
tinuous labour  closely  associated  with  that  car  and  with 
other  things  attendant  on  it. 

My  younger  readers  can  scarcely  picture  to  themselves  the 
great  blank — the  chasm,  the  void — that  was  felt  among  all 
classes  in  England  when  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  First  Duke  of 
Wellington,  died.  The  Great  Captain  of  the  Age  had  reacheda 
period  of  life  so  advanced  that  even  those  who  had  been  his  bit- 
terest political  opponents  had  long  since  ceased  to  entertain  the 
slightest  sentiments  of  animosity  towards  an  illustrious  soldier 
who  undoubtedly  saved  this  country  from  the  devastating 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  and  to  whose  heroic  deeds,  and  those 
of  his  valiant  companions  in  arms  in  a hundred  well-fought 
fields,  we  owe  much  even  now  of  the  freedom  and  peace  and 
prosperity  which,  as  a nation,  we  enjoy. 

In  1852,  when  the  Great  Duke  had  entered  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  the  people  at  large  had  entirely  forgotten  that  the 
windows  of  his  mansion  had  been  barred  with  iron  shutters  ever 
since  1832,  because  in  that  year  the  mob  had  striven  to  raid 
Apsley  Plouse,  in  order  to  manifest  their  wrath  at  the  strenuous 
opposition  offered  by  the  Duke  to  the  first  Reform  Bill.  They 
forgot  his  temporary  unpopularity ; they  forgot  that  he  had 
been  an  opponent  of  cheap  postage;  they  only  remembered  the 
Iron  Duke,  the  Hero  of  a Hundred  Fights,  the  Victor  of  Assaye, 
of  Salamanca,  of  Waterloo,  and  they  almost  idolised  the 
good  old  gentleman,  with  his  white  hair,  his  placid  face  and  his 
bowed  form — bowed  by  the  weight  of  the  laurels  that  crowned 
him — who,  dressed  in  blue  frock-coat,  white  trousers, white  neck- 
cloth, and  narrow  brimmed  hat,  might  on  most  forenoons  be 
seen  riding  up  Constitution  Hill  on  his  way  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  closely  followed  by  an  ancient  groom,  who  kept  the 
most  watchful  of  eyes  on  his  Chief,  less  the  noble  veteran,  who 
had  become  very  feeble,  should  swerve  perilously  in  his  saddle. 
He  was  known  by  sight  to  at  least  a million  of  Londoners. 
He  was,  as  it  were,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  entire  population ; 
and  from  the  peer  of  the  realm  to  the  smallest  and  raggedest 
street  boy — from  the  duchess  in  her  landau  to  the  flower  girl 
at  the  street  corner,  everybody  saluted  as  “ the  Duke  ” 
passed  by. 

He  died,  as  we  all  know,  at  Walmer  Castle,  in  the  middle 
of  Sept-mber,  1852;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber that  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  earth  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul.  The  whole  nation  had  de- 
manded that  a public  funeral  on  the  grandest  scale  should  be 
conceded  to  him  : but  some  little  time  naturally  elapsed 
before  the  preparations  for  the  magnificent  ceremonial  could 
be  completed.  I was  living,  in  November,  1852 — as  I am 
living  now,  in  1892 — for  most  part  of  the  year  at  Brighton, 
where  my  mother  had  long  been  resident,  and  when  I told 
her  of  the  grand  funeral  which  Wellington  was  to  have,  she 
related  to  me  long  and  interesting  stories  of  her  memories 
of  the  funeral  of  Nelson,  which,  as  a young  girl  newly  arrived 
in  England  from  the  West  Indies,  she  had  seen  from  a 
window  of  a goldsmith’s  at  Charing  Cross. 

I had  soon,  however,  to  come  to  town  permanently  to 
make  my  own  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  obsequies 
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of  the  Hero  of  Waterloo.  I had  little  to  do  with  literature 
or  journalism  at  the  time  ; my  productions  as  a writer 
being,  as  a rule,  confined  to  the  contribution  of  a weekly 
story,  or  essay,  to  a periodical  called  “Household  Words,” 
which  had  been  established  a couple  of  years  before  by 
Charles  Dickens,  and  I mainly  supported  myself  by  working 
as  a draughtsman  on  wood,  as  a lithographer,  and  as  an 
engraver  on  copper  and  steel.  Looking,  then,  at  the 
approaching  funeral  at  St.  Paul’s  from  a business  point  of 
view,  I conferred  with  my  partner  in  the  engraving  busi- 
ness, the  late  Henry  Aiken,  a distinguished  painter  and 
etcher  of  horses,  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  feasible  to 
produce  a panoramic  picture  of  the  Duke’s  funeral,  the 
figures  of  which  were  to  be  drawn  and  engraved  by  me, 
while  Aiken  was  to  take  care  of  the  horses. 

We  very  soon  found  a firm  of  art  publishers  of  high  stand- 
ing at  the  time — the  Ackermanns,  indeed — whose  warehouse 
was  at  the  corner  of  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand — on  the  site 
now  occupied  as  the  business  premises  of  Mr.  Rimmel,  the 
perfumer.  The  Ackermanns  very  readily  adopted  our  sugges- 
tion, and  undertook  to  publish  the  panorama ; and  we 
covenanted  to  produce  it  ready  for  the  printers  within  a 
given  time  after  the  funeral.  It  was  to  be  I forget  how 
many  yards  long,  and  to  contain  I fail  to  remember  how 
many  thousand  figures  on  horseback  and  on  foot ; to  say 
nothing  of  batteries  of  artillery,  the  State  carriages  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a multitude  of  mourning  coaches,  and  the  monu- 
mental funeral  car  itself.  The  whole  work  was  to  be 
executed  on  so  many  steel  plates ; and  the  panorama  was 
first  to  be  etched  in  outline,  and  then  finished  by  means  of 
the  process  known  as  aquatint. 

That  Car  gave  me  an  immensity  of  trouble.  Photography 
was  then,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy ; and  there 
tvas  no  getting  a sun  picture  of  the  prodigious  vehicle.  I was 
allowed,  however,  to  sketch  it  piecemeal,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a complete  drawing  of  this  ark  on 
wheels — catafalque,  canopy,  trophies  of  flags  at  the  angles, 
and  all.  The  under-carriage  and  the  wheels,  I think,  were 
of  bronze,  profusely  embossed  with  ornaments  and  cast  from 
gun-metal  captured  in  the  Duke’s  campaigns.  The  sump- 
tuously embroidered  pall  covering  the  bier  was  worked,  if  I 
remember  aright,  by  the  lady-students  of  the  School  of 
Design,  which  was  then  a nascent  institution  established 
either  at  Somerset  House  or  at  Marlborough  House.  When, 
however,  the  drawing  of  the  car  had  been  effected,  a long 
time  was  occupied  in  tracing  it  for  transference  to  the  steel 
plates  which,  as  you  know,  when  used  for  etching  purposes, 
are  covered  with  a ground  of  varnish  and  wax,  through  which 
the  etching  needle  makes  its  way  and  scratches  the  required 
design  on  the  plate  ; acid  being  subsequently  poured  over  the 
plate  so  that  the  aquafortis  bites  or  “eats ’’into  the  portions 
of  metal  laid  bare. 

Disaster  upon  disaster  followed  my  attempts  to  transfer  the 
tracing  of  this  most  uncomfortable  car  on  to  the  plate.  The 
tracing  paper  slipped  when  the  work  was  half  through,  and 
the  ground  of  the  plate  had  to  be  laid  again.  At  last  Adolphus 
Ackermann,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm,  who  had 
picked  up  many  inklings  of  technical  skill  from  his  notable 
father  old  Rudolph  Ackermann,  came  to  our  assistance,  bring- 
ing with  him  a sheet  of  very  transparent  gelatine.  I retraced 
the  car  on  the  gelatine,  then  dusted  vermilion  carefully 
over  the  whole  so  that  the  powder  entered  into  all  the  incisions 
and  then  the  tracing  was  laid  face  downwards  on  the  plate 
which  was  passed  through  a rolling  press,  and  the  entire  out- 
line of  the  car  then  made  its  appearance  in  a beautiful  labyrinth 
of  red  tracery  on  the  black  varnish. 

Meanwhile,  Aiken  had  been  as  busy  as  a bee  sketching 
and  etching  the  multitude  of  horses  required ; but  in  this 
instance,  indeed,  we  had  to  battle  with  the  hardest  of 
lines.  The  undertakers  had  very  kindly  furnished  Aiken 
with  the  number  of  horses  that  were  to  draw  the  car,  and 
with  their  guidance  he  had  sketched  the  animals,  draped 
from  head  to  hoofs  in  black  velvet,  an4  witb.  nodding 


plumes  between  their  ears.  We  had  imagined  that  these 
sable-clad  steeds  would  be  managed  by  ordinary  under- 
takers’ assistants,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was  discovered 
that  no  horses  in  any  undertaker’s  stud  in  the  Metropolis 
were  strong  enough  to  drag  this  huge  portent  through  the 
streets  of  London,  so  recourse  was  had  to  an  eminent  dis- 
tiller, who  contracted  to  furnish  a sufficient  team  of  gigantic 
dray  horses.  They  were  duly  exercised  in  harness,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  undertakers’  men  could  no  more 
manage  these  puissant  stallions  than  they  could  have  tackled 
as  many  roaring  lions.  So  the  obliging  distiller  was  fain  to 
provide  a staff  of  his  own  draymen,  whb  averaged  at  least 
six  feet  in  height,  and  for  these  tall  charioteers  special  suits 
of  black,  special  hats  and  gloves,  and  even  whips  had  to  be 
made. 

I suppose  that  among  all  the  pageants  that  I have  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  a sight-seeing  life  not  one,  with  the  exception 
of  the  second  funeral  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  has  impressed 
me  more  than  the  obsequies  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
You  saw  passing  through  London  streets  that  bleak  November 
morning  the  abstract  and  chronicle,  not  brief  but  well  nigh 
exhaustive,  of  the  power,  the  wealth,  the  prestige,  and  to 
some  extent  the  history,  of  the  British  Empire.  There 
were  representatives  of  every  corps  in  the  army,  and  the 
present  was  linked  with  the  past  by  the  moving  spectacle  of 
eighty-four  old  Chelsea  pensioners — their  numbers  corre- 
sponding with  the  years  of  the  dead  duke — who,  in  their  scarlet 
gabardines  and  quaint  three-cornered  hats,  now  superseded  by 
caps,  preceded  the  bier. 

The  night  before  the  funeral  was  one  which  shall  be 
never  erased  from  my  memory.  The  military  clubs  about 
Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  were  literally  gorged  with  officers 
from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  who  had  come  up  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonial.  In  nearly  every  public  house, 
soldiers  were  billeted ; until  long  after  midnight  Tommy  Atkins 
was  busy  cleaning  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  brushing  his 
uniform,  polishing  his  buttons,  heel-balling  his  shako — which 
headgear  had  in  1852  the  form  of  a high  ornamental  flower- 
pot— and  pipeclaying  his  boots  for  the  early  morning  parade. 
The  cavalry  horses  were  accommodated  at  the  livery  stables, 
and  the  troopers  were  up  by  three  in  the  morning  grooming 
their  own  horses  and  the  chargers  of  their  officers  in  readi- 
ness for  the  tremendous  cortege. 

It  had  been  my  business,  for  at  least  a month,  to  study  and 
make  notes  of,  and  prepare  tracings  of  officers  and  soldiers 
belonging  to  every  arm  of  the  service.  The  Horse  Guards 
authorities  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  Sir  Richard,  afterwards 
Lord  Airey,  who  was  then,  I think,  Quartermaster-General, 
gave  us  a plan  of  the  military  portion  of  the  procession,  mark- 
the  order  of  the  several  regiments  and  detachments,  and  the 
interval  which  would  occur  between  one  corps  and 
another.  It  was  very  valuable  to  me  to  gather  that  knowledge 
which  has  never  been  erased  from  my  memory,  and  the 
retention  in  my  mind  of  these  minutim  has  been  the  more 
serviceable,  inasmuch  as  a very  few  years  after  the  Duke's 
funeral,  the  wardrobe  of  the  British  officer  and  the  British 
soldier  underwent  a complete  and  marvellous  transformation. 

In  1852  the  cavalry  of  the  Household  Brigade  wore  swallow- 
tailed coatees  and  massive  bullion  epaulettes.  The  Foot 
Guards  likewise  wore  swallowtails,  the  epaulettes  of  the 
officers  were  gold  and  those  of  Tommy  Atkins  white  worsted. 
Their  bearskins  were  much  higher  than  they  are  at 
present  and  their  cartouche  boxes  were  suspended  from 
cross  belts  and  worn  behind.  The  Hussars  still  donned 
the  dolman  or  superfluous  jacket  hanging  loose  over  one 
shoulder,  and  their  uniforms,  equally  with  those  of  the 
Horse  Artillery,  were  one  blazing  mass  of  gold 
embroidery.  There  is  scarcely,  in  fact,  a detail  of  military 
dress  that  has  not  been  radically  altered  since  the  Crimean 
War.  The  choking  black  leathern  stock  has  disappeared,  the 
knapsack  is  quite  as  light  as  it  was  of  yore,  and  the  undress 
uniform  of  the  officers  has  been  entirely  remodelled.  Even 
the  sword  carried  by  the  officers  has  been  changed. 

G.  A,  S. 
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Princess  May,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  set  herself  a tolerably 
easy  task.  She  has  undertaken  to  collect  the  sum  of  ^100 
for  the  Victoria  Home  for  Invalid  Children.  It  would  be 
impossible  not  to  admire  and  appreciate  the  philanthropic 
work  which  Princess  May  so  earnestly  engages  in,  and  this 
being  so,  it  is  necessary  also  to  remember  that  “ sympathy 
without  relief  is  like  mustard  without  beef.”  In  other  words, 
those  who  appreciate  must  of  necessity  sympathise,  and 
those  who  sympathise  ought  to  be  eminently  practical  and 
give. 


tory  address  from  the  members  of  the  Chichester  Diocesan 
Conference.  His  lordship  is  indeed  a grand  old  man,  and 
the  energy  which  he  displays  in  the  discharge  of  the  numerous 
duties  pertaining  to  his  high  office  is  simply  marvellous.  He 
works  hard,  and  scarcely  a day  passes  but  what  he  is  to  be 
found  journeying  to  some  portion  of  Sussex.  Dr.  Durnford 
has  one  excellent  quality ; he  is  always  affable,  always,  so  to 
speak,  get-at-able.  Consequently  he  is  exceedingly  popular 
both  in  the  village  and  in  the  town. 


Alderman  Morrison,  who  has  just  retired  from  the 
Mayoralty  of  Eastbourne,  won  the  admiration,  not  only  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  also  of  a much  wider  section  of 
quiet-loving  citizens,  for  the  plucky  part  he  took  in  the 
memorable  Salvation  Army  riots.  In  order  to  mark  their 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  he  discharged  what  proved 
to  be  really  onerous  duties,  the  townsfolk  have  presented  him 
with  a marble  bust  of  himself  (admirably  executed  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Joy),  an  album  containing  the  names  of  over  two 
thousand  subscribers,  and  a purse,  the  latter  being  the  balance 
of  the  sum  subscribed.  The  bust  is  placed  in  a prominent 
position  on  the  central  staircase  of  the  handsome  Town  Hal] 
at  Eastbourne. 


It  might  very  well  be  said  that  the  visits  of  Royalty  to 
Brighton  are  like  those  of  angels — very  few  and  far  between. 
We  are  referring  more  particularly  to  visits  of  a public  or 
semi-public  character,  such  as  that  so  graciously  undertaken 
by  Princess  Christian  when  H.R.H.  laid  the  memorial  stone  of 
the  new  seaside  home  for  sick  and  injured  policemen  at  Hove. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Brighton  folk, 
that  when  they  do  get  the  chance  they  are  quick  to  appreciate 
the  honour  conferred  on  them,  and  to  demonstrate  their 
loyalty  in  an  unmistakeable  manner. 


Princess  Christian  has  visited  Brighton  on  several  occasions, 
and  has  always  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  welcome. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  have  also  within  the  last  two 
decades  favoured  Brighton  with  their  presence ; but 
what  the  inhabitants  would  like  above  everything  is  to 
be  honoured  with  the  presence  of  our  gracious  Queen.  There 
was  a period  when  her  Majesty  displayed  a partiality  for  the 
charming  watering  place  ; but  that  was  many  .years  ago. 
If  ever  the  time  does  come  when  it  will  be  the  privilege  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Brighton  to  testify  in  person  their  loyalty 
to  their  Sovereign,  it  will  be  writ  down  largely  as  the 
brightest  of  red  letter  days  in  the  history  of  the  town. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  being  approached 
with  a view  to  securing  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  Pump  Room  at  Buxton,  next  spring. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Duchess  will  shortly  lay  the  foundation 
stone.  The  new  Pump  Room,  which  faces  the  Crescent, 
will  be  a very  handsome  structure. 


Is  it  not  about  time  in  this  refined  age  that  we  should  dis- 
establish that  certainly  inelegant  term,  “ Pump  Room  ? ” 
Would  not  “source,”  or  “well-spring,”  or  “fountain-head” 
be  more  aesthetic  ? 


The  Duke  of  Portland  has  again  granted  the  use  of  the 
wonderful  underground  apartments  of  Welbeck  Abbey  to  the 
Rufford  Hunt  Committee  for  their  annual  ball.  His  Grace 
has  distributed  among  various  charitable  institutions  the 
amount  of  the  entrance  fees  paid  by  the  thousands  of  tourists 
and  trippers  who  visit  Welbeck  each  year.  The  sum  realised 
amounts  annually  to  over  a thousand  pounds. 


The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  has  just  completed  his 
ninetieth  year,  has  been  made  the  recipient  of  a congratula- 


We  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  a rumour  which  has  reached 
us,  that  at  all  future  cricket  matches,  lawn  tennis  outings, 
agricultural  or  floral  shows,  or  race  meetings,  the  erection  of 
“ booths  ” will  be  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Corporation  of 
Eastbourne.  This  is  understood  to  be  a “general”  enact- 
ment. 


An  enterprising  seeker  after  information  has  formulated  a 
series  of  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  of  pantomime,  with, 
as  he  says,  “ a view  to  ascertaining  the  opinions  held  by 
various  representative  people  with  respect  to  it ; and,  if 
possible,  profiting  by  the  answers  given  and  suggestions 
made.”  The  following  are  the  questions,  and  appended  to 
each  of  them  is  Self’s  reply : — 

QUESTIONS. 

Are  you  a lover  of  pantomime  ? 

What  is  your  opinion  of  pantomime 
as  a form  of  entertainment? 

Do  you  think  pantomime  improves  or 
deteriorates  each  succeeding  year  ? 

And  in  what  direction  ? 

What  are,  to  your  mind,  the  most 
notable  changes  in  pantomime  of 
recent  years  ? 

Do  you  approve  of  the  introduction 
of  the  music  hall  element  into 
pantomime  ? 

Do  you  derive  pleasure  or  pain  from 
seeing  pantomime  ? 

What  part  of  pantomime  pleases  you 
the  most  ? 

What  part  interests  you  the  most  ? 

What  part  saddens  you  the  most  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  “ Mother 
Goose  " as  a pantomime  subject  ? 


What  is  your  favourite  pantomime 
subject  ? 

What  subject  would  you  select  if  you 
were  going  to  write  a pantomime  ? 

And  how  would  you  treat  it  ? 

Can  you  offer  any  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  pantomime,  and  if 
so,  what  are  they  ? 

Here  is  an  item  of  news  exclusively  intended  for  our  many 
lady  readers.  The  godmothers  to  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Granby,  the  future  Duchess  of  Rutland,  were 
the  Duchess  of  Portland  and  Mrs#  Bcerbohm  Tree. 


ANSWERS. 

Yes,  when  there  was  any  to  love. 
That  it  is  a form  of  entertainment 
that  practically  no  longer  exists. 
Their  most  prominent  tendency  is 
to  vanish  out  of  sight  altogether. 
In  every  direction. 

The  disappearance  of  fun. 


I should  say  the  introduction  of  the 
music  hall  element  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  like  the 
music  halls. 

Intense  pain. 

The  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  overture. 

The  comic  business. 

I believe  that  “Mother  Goose” 
was  a highly  interesting  panto- 
mime when  the  part  of  clown 
was  played  by  Joseph  Grimaldi. 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who  had 
'never  seen  a pantomime  until  he 
was  an  old  man,  having  witnessed 
the  performance  of  “ Mother 
Goose,"  went  on  ten  successive 
nights  to  behold  the  merry  per- 
formance. 

1 have  none. 

King  Lear. 

Tragically. 

^Relinquish  them  altogether. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  “ Sette  of  Odd  Volumes  ” still 
complete  and  not  yet  laid  on  the  shelf.  This  charming  social 
dining  club,  established  some  fourteen  years  ago  by  that 
prince  of  booksellers,  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  and  others,  now 
numbers  thirty-nine  members,  and  meets  once  a month  at 
Limmers’  Hotel,  confessedly  for  purposes  of  “ conviviality 
and  mutual  admiration.”  There  is  a pretty  old-fashioned  air 
about  this  little  society,  with  its  queer  customs  and  ceremonies 
and  the  characteristic  titles  bestowed  on  its  members,  one  of 
whom  is  its  “ Herald,”  another  its  “ Stationer,"  and  others  the 
“ Antiquary,”  the  “ Alchemist,”  the  “ Leech,”  the  “ Necro- 
mancer,” the  “ Chapman,”  the  “ Pilgrim,”  the  “ Ancient 
Mariner,”  and  so  forth.  The  Odd  Volumes,  too,  occasionally 
issue  for  private  circulation  some  of  the  daintest  little  anti- 
quarian books  ever  printed,  and,  indeed,  all  their  typography, 
from  their  handbook  to  their  menus,  are  gems  of  Caxton’s 
art. 


The  “ Leech  ” is  the  President  of  the  year,  that  honourable 
title  being  given  to  Dr.  William  Murrell,  one  of  the  physicians 
of  Westminster  Hospital,  and  he  presided  right  genially  at 
the  latest  dinner  of  the  “ Sette  ” over  a very  brilliant  com- 
pany, consisting  of  men  of  science  and  letters,  artists  and 
journalists,  and  persons  belonging  to  other  professions. 
The  proceedings  might  have  served  as  a model  for  many 
more  pretentious  gatherings.  The  speeches  were  numerous, 
for  every  member  was  called  upon  to  name  and  describe  his 
guest,  and  there  were  a large  number  of  these,  but  no  one 
spoke  for  more  than  three  minutes,  and  everybody  adopted  a 
light  and  humorous  tone.  The  talk  was  indeed  as  good  as 
the  dinner,  and  that  is  saying  much.  Only  one  exception 
was  made  to  the  brevity  of  the  oratory,  and  that  was  in  the 
case  of  Brother  Herbert  Ward,  the  “ Vagabond  ” of  the  society, 
who  occupied  about  half-an-hour  in  a description  of  life  in 
an  African  village  on  the  Congo,  so  vivid  and  graphic  that 
his  hearers  could  fancy  they  were  witnessing  the  scenes  he 
described.  An  invitation  to  the  Odd  Volumes  is  a privilege 
not  easily  obtained,  and,  when  enjoyed,  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  Luther  festival  at  Wittenberg  has  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  Protestant  Germany,  and  the  German 
Emperor  has  expressed  his  intention  of  having  a bronze 
medal  struck  bearing  on  one  side  his  portrait  and  the  Luther 
Church,  and  on  the  other  the’inscription  “ Ein’  Feste  Burg  1st 
Unser  Gott.”  In  England  the  commemorative  festival  has 
elicited  a considerable  number  of  leading  articles  in  the 
newspapers  and  sermons,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  a multi- 
tude of  pulpits.  Perhaps  after  all  we  do  not  treat  the 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  quite  so  reverentially  as  we  ought 
to  do.  Thackeray  shocked  a good  many  people  when  he 
wrote  his  mirthful  ditty  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Luther,  the  refrain 
being  slightly  too  convivial  for  devout  ears.  Perchance,  if 
the  temperament  of  Luther  had  been  a little  less  jovial  and 
his  faculty  of  humour  not  quite  so  pronounced,  he  would  figure 
in  a statelier  manner  than  he  does  in  history. 

Worthy  of  curious  remark  is  it  that  Luther  was  one  of  the 
first  celebrities  who  knew  how  to  deal  with  our  common  enemy, 
the  unsolicited  interviewer.  The  doctor  was  sitting  at  supper 
with  his  wife  one  evening  when  he  espied  somebody  under 
the  table.  He  dragged  out  the  intruder  by  the  ears,  and  dis- 
covered a student  who  had  been  carefully  taking  notes  of  the 
conversation  of  Dr.  Martin  and  Catherine  his  wife.  The 
reformer  just  glanced  at  the  student’s  memorandum  book, 
threw  a bowl  of  hot  porridge  in  his  face,  and,  saying  “ Don’t 
forget  to  make  an  entry  of  that  in  your  notes,”  carefully  dis- 
missed him. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  most  philanthropic  of 
physicians,  has  had  a festive  little  tilt  with  the  Idlers’  Club 
Symposium  on  the  subject  of  smoking.  The  practice,  he 
contends,  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  drinking,  still  it  is  radically 
objectionable ; it  disturbs  the  circulation,  impedes  digestion, 


interferes  with  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  senses,  and  some- 
times impairs  the  lenses  of  vision.  Moreover,  it  generates 
a craving  for  itself  in  the  nervous  organism,  and  indirectly  is 
occasionally  conducive  to  cancer.  This  is  just  what  Self 
tells  young  men  when  they  ask  him  whether  they  should 
smoke,  only  in  the  case  of  tobacco  “ G.  A.  S.  ” may  be 
regarded  as  a finger  post.  He  points  out  the  direct  way  to 
a given  goal,  only  he  doesn’t  go  there  himself.  When  one 
has  been  smoking  persistently  for  more  than  fifty  years  it  is 
easy  to  preach  abstinence  from  nicotine  to  others,  but  difficult 
to  practice  it  in  person. 

An  elderly  party  who  is  afraid,  for  his  health’s  sake,  of 
smoking,  reminds  one  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  be  hanged, 
and  it  being  winter  time  donned  a cardigan  jacket  for  fear  he 
should  catch  cold. 


At  a fancy  ball  given  near  Melbourne,  we  read  that  two 
ladies  were  attired  respectively  as  an  English  and  an  Irish 
“ masheress.”  What  on  earth  is  a “ masheress  ” ? There 
were  a few  nurses,  but  not  so  many  as  at  present  appear  at 
English  fancy  balls.  One  very  young  lady  chose  to  go  as  a 
romp — a survival  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  English 
masquerade  costumes,  and  which  you  will  find  alluded  to 
in  the  last  chapter  of  a book  called  “ Twice  Round  the 
Clock,”  published  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  Romps 
at  English  bal-masques  were  detestable  nuisances  ; but  Selp 
never  saw  a romp  in  real  life  at  the  Antipodes. 


It  is  understood  that  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  has 
re-opened  negotiations  with  the  beneficent  millionaire,  Mr. 
Tate,  with  ample  promise  of  the  ultimate  realization  to 
present  to  the  nation  his  splendid  collection  of  pictures, 
together  with  a gallery  in  which  the  works  of  art  may  be 
worthily  housed.  The  site  selected  will,  so  it  is  said, 
probably  be  that  upon  which  Millbank  Penitentiary  at  present 
stands. 


The  suggested  site  is  not  by  any  means  an  eligible 
one.  The  whole  shore  of  the  Thames  from  Westminster  to 
Vauxhall  Bridge  is  more  or  less  marshy,  and  a marsh  is  not 
a place  wherein  to  build  a picture  gallery.  The  frescoes  in 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  those  in  the  garden  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  would  not  have  gone  to  pieces  so 
rapidly  but  for  the  dampness  of  their  surroundings.  To  be 
sure  it  would  be  something  to  the  good  if  the  hideous 
memories  of  Millbank  could  be  wholly  blotted  out,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  very  unadvisable  to  build  our  new 
London  Luxembourg — if  we  ever  get  it — without  first  laying 
down  a very  deep  foundation  of  concrete. 


The  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  contains  two 
articles  which  every  thoughtful  person  ought  to  read.  First 
we  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Marcus  B.  Huish’s  “ Whence 
comes  this  great  multitude  of  Painters  ? ” in  which  the  writer, 
an  expert  in  all  matters  of  fine  art,  draw’s  attention  to  the 
alarming  fact  that  fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  about  two 
hundred  artists  who  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Water  Colour  Societies ; but  that  at  present  the  list  of 
exhibiting  artists  extends  to  nearly  five  thousand  names,  and 
is  increasing  by  hundreds  every  year.  The  result  is  that 
painters  who  cannot  sell  their  pictures  must  be  regarded  as  a 
very  numerous  wing  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

But  why  are  there  so  many  unsuccessful  painters  ? The 
reason,  according  to  Mr.  Marcus  Huish,  is  that  the  students 
at  the  National  Training  School,  South  Kensington,  and  at 
many  of  the  provincial  art  schools,  disdain  to  concentrate 
their  energies  on  such  crafts  as  decorative  design,  pattern 
drawing,  carving,  modelling,  and  working  in  metal,  so  as  to 
find  employment  with  printers  of  textile  fabrics,  carpet  manu- 
facturers, paper  stainers,  upholsterers,  glass  makers,  brass 
and  iron  manufacturers,  potters,  lace  makers,  and  the  like. 
The  students  are  ambitious.  The  bulk  of  them  yearn  to 
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exhibit  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  Very  often  their  pictures 
are  rejected  by  the  authorities  at  Burlington  House,  and  even 
when  their  works  are  hung  only  a very  small  proportion  oi 
them  find  purchasers. 

Another  article  in  the  Nineteenth  which  you  should  peruse 
very  attentively  is  on  “ The  Art  of  Cookery,  by  Col.  A. 
Kenney-Herbert  (Wyvevri).  Col.  Herbert  is  a little  too  fond 
of  French  terminology,  but  his  views  as  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  English  cookery  is  full  of  practical  good  sense,  and 
keen  appreciation  both  of  our  culinary  good  qualities  and  our 
shortcomings. 


It  is  said  that  the  unemployed  in  Sydney  still  parade  the 
town,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  they  have  been 
offered  work  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per  day.  But  they  refuse 
this,  as  the  rate  demanded  by  the  Union  is  is.  an  hour ; and, 
it  is  said,  they  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  public  do 
not  sympathise  with  them.  We  must  confess  that  we  are 
not  astounded. 

The  Australian  working  man  whom  Self  knew  very  well 
a few  years  ago  is  a very  fine  fellow,  but  in  the  matter  of 
Trade  Unionism  he  is  apt  to  become  a tyrant  a great  deal 
more  despotic  than  Nero,  or  Amurath,  or  Ivan  the  Terrible 

ever  was. 

The  old  prison  hulk,  Success,  of  cotivict  notoriety,  which, 
sunk  at  anchor  in  Sydney  Bay,  was  recently  sold  in  that  watery 
lodgment  for  ^"25.  She  has  since  been  successfully  weighed 
up,  and  before  long  the  Australian  public  are  promised  a dis- 
play of  waxwork  figures,  representing  some  of  the  first 
pioneers  of  the  now  marvellously  prosperous  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  those  early  con- 
victs must  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  for  there  is  a 
striking  family  likeness  among  the  waxen  effigies. 


Is  betting  on  the  increase  in  Sydney,  N.S.W.?  Accord- 
ing to  an  Antipodean  correspondent  it  is  a disgraceful 
spectacle  to  see  respectable  people  hustled  off  the  pavement 
of  the  principal  streets  by  the  hundreds  of  racing  men  solicit- 
ing clients  to  back  horses  on  the  “ totalisator.”  “ This  system 
of  betting,”  he  says,  “ is  growing  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  town.”  But  where  are 
the  police  ? The  “ totalisator,”  be  it  observed,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  pari-mutuel  betting  machine,  the  employment 
of  which  has  been  pronounced  illegal  in  England. 


Sir  Edward  Watkin  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has 
tunnelled  the  Channel,  which  Jerrold  declared  to  be  the  only 
good  thing  between  England  and  France.  In  the  meantime, 
he  means  to  push  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln 
Railway  to  London,  and  make  a Righi  Railway  to  the  summit 
of  Snowdon.  The  stupendous  works  of  the  East  to  West 
Coast  Railway,  an  English  longitudinal  line,  are  in  actual 
progress. 

By  the  way,  while  glancing  at  the  Channel  Tunnel,  elderly 
playgoers  may  remember  that  so  long  ago  as  1845  there  was 
an  allusion  in  a farce,  in  which  Wright  and  Miss  Woolgar 
played  at  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre,  to  a proposed  joint-stock 
company  for  constructing  a submarine  tunnel  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  And  again,  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  the 
first  Brunei  left  France  in  dudgeon  in  1799  because  the 
Government  of  the  Directory  declined  to  countenance  his 
scheme  for  tunnelling  under  the  Seine.  Fourteen  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  visited  England, 
Brunei  submitted  to  him  a plan  for  tunnelling  the  bed  of  the 
Neva ; but  the  proposal  did  not  meet  with  favour,  and  it  was 
not  till  1824  that  the  undaunted  engineer  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  English  Government  for  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  under  the  Thames.  Another  twenty  years  elapsed 
before  the  work  was  completed.  But  who  talks  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel — now  a railway  one — at  this  time  of  day  ? 
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The  navvies  on  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Line,  an  extension 
of  the  Midland  Railway  connecting  Sheffield  and  Manchester, 
have  at  last  shaken  hands  in  Totley  'funnel.  1 his  tunne  , 
which  is  over  31  miles  long,  is  second  in  length  only  to  the 
Severn  Tunnel.  The  driving  of  the  “ headings  ” wascommenced 
four  years  ago,  and  incessant  flooding  has  caused  the  con- 
tractors almost  insuperable  difficulties  and  enormous  expense. 
The  wages  they  have  been  constrained  to  pay  to  the  excava- 
tors to  get  them  to  work  at  all  would  make  men  in  other 
“ walks  ” in  life  “rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  ’ 


The  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway  is  only  20  miles  in  length, 
but  the  engineering  obstacles  presented  by  the  Peak . of 
Derbyshire  have  made  it  a very  costly  piece  of  work,  the 
capital  voted  for  this  branch  is  upwards  of  a million  sterling. 
It  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  opened  for  goods  traffic  in 
about  twelve  months’  time. 


A lady,  who  recently  took  the  son  of  a relative  to  one  of 
our  public  schools,  has  committed  to  writing  her  impressions 
of  what  she  saw.  She  says  : — 

I asked  to  be  shown  the  lad’s  room  which,  to  my  horror,  was  more  like 
a soldier’s  barrack-room  than  anything  I have  ever  seen  I did  not  see 
that  there  were  any  blinds  to  the  windows,  certainly  no  curtains 
or  carpet,  and  whitewashed  walls  ; no  furniture  of  any  sort  except  the 
beds,  and  a rough  sort  of  erection  down  the  centre  of  the  room  for  a wash- 
stand.  I felt  I had  received  a shock,  but  that  was  only  No^i.  Shock 
No.  2 followed  when  the  matron  informed  me  they  had  a bath  once  a 
week  1 You  may  think  I am  exaggerating,  but  I assure  you  these  are  facts. 
I should  like  very  much  to  know  why  the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  have  been 
brought  up  and  accustomed  to  comforts  should  be  subject  to  such  rough 
ways  while  being  educated  ? I do  not  know  if  other  public  schools  are 
similar,  but  in  my  opinion  each  boy  ought  to  have  his  own  cubicle,  and 
certainly  a bath  once  a day.  The  school,  as  far  as  building  goes,  is  very 
fine,  and  the  chapel  magnificent ; but  I certainly  think  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  comforts  of  the  boys,  and  if  I had  a son  he  should 
not  go  to  a public  school  if  they  are  all  like  that. 

My  dear  Madam,  it  is  expedient  that  boys  in  public  schools 
should  be  brought  up  on  Spartan  principles  ; only  Spartan 
schoolmasters  ought  to  charge  Spartan  prices.  For  the  barrack- 
room  accommodation  and  plain  food  we  have  heard  of  as 
much  as  ^130  per  annum  being  charged.  The  rate  of  pay- 
ment seems  to  be  more  adapted  to  Sybarite  than  to  Spartan 
pockets. 


Our  contributor,  Reflex,  urges  us  to  say  a word  on  the 
prevailing  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  the  number  of  cases 
having  risen  in  the  Metropolis  to  3 >^67  on  the  day  we 
write.  This  figure  is  said  to  be  unprecedented.  Such  a 
state  of  things  calls  for  unusual  precautions  on  the  part  ot 
heads  of  schools  and  families,  precautions  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  are  not  always  taken. 

While  the  desperately  infectious  nature  of  scarlet  fever  is 
fully  recognized  by  the  public,  the  strict  quarantine  regula- 
tions which  this  necessitates  sometimes  leads  to  concealment, 
from  which  danger  we  are  now  fortunately  protected  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  if  the  doctors  discharge  their  duties  con- 
scientiously in  the  notification  of  the  disease  to  the  authori- 
ties. But  the  lurking  and  subtle  nature  of  the  scarlatina 
poison  in  rooms,  in  furniture,  in  clothes,  and  in  the  person  of 
the  affected  is  such  that  the  period  of  convalescence  is  not 
sufficiently  prolonged  before  the  infecting  medium  is  sent 
abroad  to  spread  the  contagion  in  church,  school,  play- 
ground, omnibus,  theatre,  and  at  children  s entertainments. 
No  Notification  of  Diseases  Act  can  prevent  this,  nor  any 
doctor’s  supervision.  It  depends  on  the  care,  caution,  and 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public,  of  friends  and 
relatives. 


It  is  notorious  that  friends  or  visitors  leave  infected  houses 
and  go  about  in  public  conveyances,  enter  churches,  go  back 
to  their  houses,  to  which  children  may  be  invited,  and  omit 
to  take  the  commonest  sanitary  steps  to  prevent  dissemination 
of  the  infecting  germs  either  by  change  of  clothes  or  the  use. 
of  proper  disinfectants.  Patients  and  friends  alike  become 
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impatient  over  the  prolonged  isolation.  Seeming  immunity 
after  a time  generates  at  first  rashness,  and  secondly,  gross 
carelessness. 


The  dislike  to  destroy  infected  clothing,  and  the  neglect  to 
get  it  efficiently  purified,  and  to  have  the  latter  step  taken 
with  regard  to  bedroom  furniture ; the  passing  of  patients 
from  bed-rooms  to  sitting-rooms  in  the  condition  of  desqua- 
mation are  other  potent  sources  of  the  spread  of  an  epidemic. 


It  is  curious  to  note  that  one  of  the  earliest  of  distin- 
guished English  physicians  who  strove  to  introduce  reforms 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Reflex  was  to  a considerable 
extent  baffled  and  thwarted  by  the  party  politicians  of  his 
day.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  illustrious  physi- 
cian Dr.  Mead  was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  to 
ascertain  the  most  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  spreading 
of  the  plague  which  had  been  raging  at  Marseilles.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  advice  given  by  Mead,  a quarantine  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  but  the  opposition  at  the  time,  merely 
through  the  wish  to  spite  the  Ministry,  caused  two  of  the 
wisest  clauses  in  the  Bill  to  be  expunged.  These  related  to 
the  compulsory  removal  of  sick  persons  from  their  habitations, 
and  the  making  of  lines  of  demarcation  about  infected 
places.  Against  the  adoption  of  these  obviously  prudent 
precautions  a tremendous  outcry  was  raised,  and  a vast 
amount  of  vehement  rubbish  talked  about  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  failing  eyesight  necessitates 
his  engaging  the  services  of  an  amanuensis,  who  writes  most 
of  his  correspondence.  But  there  are  certain  persons  with 
whom  the  learned  doctor  still  corresponds  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  among  them  is  Mr.  Edward  Marston  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston  and  Co.).  It  was  but  a few  days  ago  that 
Mr.  Marston  received  a kindly  worded  letter  from  Dr.  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  in  which  he  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  engage  the  services  of  an  amanuensis,  but  that  to  an 
old  friend  like  Mr.  Marston  he  still  preferred  to  write  himself. 
It  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  learn  that,  on 
his  part,  Mr.  Marston  appreciates,  at  its  fullest  value,  the 
compliment  paid  him  by  the  eminent  author. 

Women  are  now  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  The  new  departure  served  as  the  occasion 
for  boisterous  merriment  on  the  part  of  the  male  students. 
They  greeted  their  new  allies  with  plenty  of  banter,  but  to  the 
credit  of  the  ladies,  be  it  said,  they  went  through  the  ordeal  in 
a most  praiseworthy  and  plucky  manner.  No  doubt  when  the 
novelty  of  the  new  order  of  things  has  worn  off,  this  working 
side  by  side  in  the  lecture  room  will  be  taken  as  quite  a 
matter  of  course.  And,  pray,  why  shouldn’t  it  be  ? Why 
should  the  door  be  shut  to  any  woman  who  has  the  ability 
and  perseverance  to  rise,  but  whose  only  drawback  is  that 
she  is  a woman  ? 


In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  we  shall  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  a universal  cheap  postage  in  1893.  This  interest- 
ing fact  was  elicited  at  the  performance  given  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Cumberland  and  Miss  Phyllis  Bentley  atthe  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Theatre  last  week.  Mr.  Heaton  was  invited  to  think  when 
the  great  reform  which  he  has  so  long  aimed  at  would  be 
accomplished;  and  Mr.  Cumberland  had  to  write  on  a black- 
board the  year  that  Mr.  Heaton  had  in  his  mind.  It  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the  former  as  a thought-reader, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  figures  1893  was  acknowledged  to 
be  correct.  There  were  many  interesting  features  connected 
with  the  performance,  not  the  least  noteworthy  being  the 
mixed  character  of  the  Committee,  who  were  fully  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  being  above  suspicion.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  was 
chairman,  and  he  found  himself  supported  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker  of  the  City  Temple,  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  Dr. 
Lauder  Brunton,  Mr.  William  Archer,  and  others. 


November  12,  1892. 


The  part  taken  by  Miss  Phyllis  Bentley  in  the  proceedings 
was  to  show  that  several  of  the  feats  performed  by  the 
Georgia  Magnet  could  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  any 
supposed  electricity  ; and  this  young  lady  certainly  succeeded, 
not  only  in  satisfying,  but  also  astonishing  her  audience,  just 
as  she  had  previously  astonished  the  Czar  and  the  other 
crowned  heads  who  formed  the  golden-wedding  party  at 
Bernstorff.  But  we  long  to  know  what  Mr.  Labouchere  will 
have  to  say  about  the  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Cumberland. 
Hitherto,  the  editor  of  Truth  has  been  a stern  sceptic  in 
matters  pertaining  to  thought-reading,  as*  we  ourselves  always 
have  been. 


Are  we  ever  to  secure  the  inestimable  luxury  of  the 
brilliant,  clean,  cool,  safe  electric  light  in  our  private  houses 
at  so  cheap  a rate,  as  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  most 
modest  household  ? Really  it  would  look  like  it,  if  the  experi- 
ment now  being  tried  in  Smithfield  Market  proves  a success. 
There  Messrs.  Julius  Sax  and  Sons,  a well-known  firm  of 
electricians,  whose  founder  came  to  London  a poor  Russian 
Jewish  boy  and  made  a fortune  by  his  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise, have  entered  upon  a twenty-one  years’  contract  to 
supply  the  market  people  with  electric  light  at  the  same  price 
as  they  have  hitherto  paid  for  gas.  The  undertaking  has  been 
duly  “ inaugurated  ” by  the  late  Lord  Mayor  and  is  now  in 
full  operation.  May  it  succeed  ! That  is  to  say,  may  it  prove 
profitable  to  the  contractors  and  thus  encourage  them  and 
others  to  light  us  up  everywhere  with  the  most  brilliant  illu- 
minating medium  that  has  yet  been  invented  ! The  only 
obstacle  to  £ke  general  use  of  electric  light  at  present  is  its 
excessive  cost,  and  if  they  succeed  in  cheapening  it  Messrs. 
Sax  will  deserve  a monument. 


An  accountant  who  has  to  supervise  the  ledgers  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  West-End  dressmakers  declares  that 
not  one  of  his  clients  (who,  he  says,  are  numerous  enough 
to  constitute  a fair  sample  of  the  whole)  has  ever  had  a gar- 
ment or  any  portion  of  a garment  made  outside  the  work- 
rooms attached  to  their  business  premises  in  the  West-End, 
and  he  adds  : “ The  workrooms  are  all  in  a most  cleanly  and 
well  ventilated  condition.”  This  statement  confirms  what 
we  previously  said  on  this  subject. 


An  “ Old  Playgoer  ” requests  ue  to  air  a grumble  which 
he  wishes  to  make  with  regard  to  the  incidental  music  in 
theatres 

" I allude,’’  he  says,  only  to  the  soft  (?)  music  now  so  universally 
introduced  into  the  dialogue,  which  is  often  rendered  inaudible  owing  to 
this  cause.  For  entractes,  entrances,  exits,  &c.,  by  all  means  let  us  have 
it  hot  and  strong,  but  leave  us  alone  during  the  action  of  the  play. 
Many  to  whom  I have  spoken  on  the  subject  are  quite  of  my  opinion.” 


A new  “ Ave  Maria  ” has  been  composed  and  dedicated 
to  Mdme.  Patti  by  Signor  Angelo  Mascheroni,  who  has 
lately  been  a guest  at  Craig-y-nos  Castle.  The  talented 
vocalist  is  delighted  with  the  new  wrork,  and  intends  to  sing 
it  at  her  forthcoming  concerts. 


The  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  upheld  by  Mr.  Justice 
Day  in  a most  exemplary  manner.  In  connection  with  what 
has  been  known  as  “ The  Jewe1  Slander  Case,”  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  our  supply  of  morning  contemporaries 
thought  fit  to  make  certain  comments  which  were  considered 
to  be  gross  contempt  of  court.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  editor  and  the  publisher  were  each  mulcted  in  heavy  fines 
and  the  costs.  Although  probably  many  may  feel  inclined  to 
think,  especially  those  who  have  been  made  to  suffer  for  their 
folly,  that  the  learned  judge  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
leniency,  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been 
for  a long  time  now  a growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  so- 
called  “ smart  ” journals  to  attempt  to  be  very  much  up  to 
date.  It  may  be  one  of  the  essential  features  of  what  it 
known  as  the  “ New  Journalism  ” to  take  all  risks,  and  cer- 
tainly if  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  most  people  that  a 
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certain  evening  journal,  which  at  one  period  of  its  chequered 
career  was  noted  for  its  sensationalism,  frequently  ventured 
to  offer  very  outspoken  views  during  the  progress  of  the  cele* 
brated  Parnell  Commission. 


Possibly  that  and  other  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
since  then  have  led  the  fatuous  editors  of  these  very  much 
up-to-date  newspapers  into  the  false  belief  that  they  can  do 
just  as  they  please,  and  that  if  they  are  called  “ over  the 
coals,”  it  will  only  resolve  itself  into  a cheap  but  excellent 
advertisement.  After  the  sorry  experience  of  the  erring 
editor  and  the  unfortunate  publisher  of  this  “ latest  addition, 
to  our  daily  journalism  it  will,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that  the 
fond  illusion  has  been  rudely  dispelled.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Justice  Day  has  made  it  unmistakeably  clear  that  “ smart- 
ness ” which  resolves  itself  into  contempt  of  court  is  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  his  decision  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
object  lesson  to  all  and  sundry. 

If  the  legitimate  unemployed  desire  to  gain  the  practical 
sympathy  of  those  who  might  be  willing  to  use  their  influence 
to  help  them,  they  had  better  at  once  make  up  their  minds  to 
have  naught  to  do  with  professional  agitators.  In  the 
daily  meetings  held  on  Tower  Hill  these  noisy-mouthed  orators 
are  making  themselves  very  conspicuous,  and  their  inflamma- 
tory oratory  only  has  one  effect — to  damage  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  honestly  seeking  work.  The  unemployed  will 
do  well  to  give  these  men  a wide  berth. 

Last  week  an  individual,  who  was  described  as  a well- 
known  Anarchist,  gave  utterance  to  such  arrant  nonsense  as 
. the  abolition  of  government  and  of  private  property.  This 
reminds  us  of  an  Anarchist  in  Paris  who  was  always  preach- 
ing a similar  doctrine,  and  declaring  that  there  should  be  an 
equal  distribution  of  this  world’s  goods.  But  one  day  this 
advocate  of  the  law  of  equalization  found  himself  the  possessor 
of  a handsome  legacy  left  him  by  a relative.  From  that 
moment  no  more  was  heard  of  him.  He  vanished,  taking  his 
legacy  with  him.  Such  was  his  belief  in  the  principles  he 
enunciated. 

The  audience  which  assembled  in  St.  James’s  Hall  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recital  given  by  M.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann 
accorded  the  gifted  artiste  a hearty  reception.  It  was  his  first 
appearance  in  London  since  his  return  from  America,  and,  as 
though  to  give  special  significance  to  the  occasion,  a handsome 
laurel  wreath  was  presented  at  an  early  stage  of  the  recital. 
It  was  manifest  that  M.  de  Pachmann  had  lost  none  of 
his  old  charm.  The  audience  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  exquisite  compositions  of  Chopin  and 
other  masters,  and  at  the  termination  of  each  contribution 
the  applause  bestowed  fully  testified  to  the  enjoyment  felt. 

Picture  shows  and  private  views  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day  lately.  At  the  Goupil  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  the 
collection  now  on  view  is  from  the  brush  of  Hervier,  the 
French  painter,  who  died  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Hervier 
thoroughly  associated  himself  with  the  peasant  life  in 
Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  South  of  France,  and  chiefly 
chose  rustic  and  domestic  scenes  from  this  locality  as  subjects. 
The  pictures  are  vigorous  in  conception,  and  generally  rich 
in  colouring,  though  some  notable  exceptions,  especially  in 
his  sketches,  show  light  and  delicate  tones  and  tints,  very 
characteristic  of  the  more  gloomy  skies  and  tender  greens  and 
greys  of  the  Normandy  landscape. 


Another  deceased  artist  is  also  represented  on  the  walls  of 
the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  Bond  Street,  where  are  dis- 
played the  water-colour  drawings  of  the  late  Charles 
Robertson,  R.  W.S.  After  painting  almost  exclusively  in  oils 
until  1880,  Mr.  Robertson  turned  his  attention  to  water- 
colours, and  achieved  his  greatest  success.  His  work  is 
characterised  by  the  greatest  delicacy  and  ftnishi  There  are 


many  Oriental  scenes  in  the  collection,  reminiscences  of  the 
artist’s  travels  in  the  East,  and  these  pictures  are  notable  for 
their  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  great  boldness  of  conception. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  to  be  seen,  at  the  Burlington 
Gallery,  Bond  Street,  a collection  of  pictures  executed  with 
what  is  known  as  the  silver  point— a pencil,  or  rather  stylus, 
of  pure  silver  used  on  prepared  paper— by  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Sainton.  The  subjects  are:  “Impressions  of  the  Ballet, 
and  Fancy  Subjects.”  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
have  expressed,  in  a letter,  the  greatest  interest  in  these 
pictures,  and  the  Princess  has  purchased  two  of  them—  A 
Butterfly”  and  “The  New  Moon,”  the  latter  showing  a 
female  figure,  with  an  owl  on  her  arm,  lying  asleep  on  the 
crescent  of  the  moon. 

In  the  same  gallery  is  a small  but  very  pleasing  collection 
of  water  colours  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lauder,  who 
chooses  Venice  and  London  as  his  themes,  and  admirably 
contrasts  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  City  of  the  Silent 
Streets  with  our  more  murky  skies.  Nevertheless,  in  our  own 
busy  capital  the  artist  has  found  many  a picturesque  spot  to 
transfer  to  his  canvas. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  trial  of  the  action  brought  by  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Long,  R.A.,  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  deceased  was  not  a portrait  painter.  This  assertion  the 
widow  has  answered.  She  says  that  from  1847  to  1858  her 
husband  painted  portraits  only,  and  she  refers  to  the  portraits 
of  Princess  May,  the  Baroness  Burdett  - Coutts,  Lady 
Kavanagh,  Lord  Iddesleigh,  Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  as  proof  of  his  artistic  skill 
in  this  particular  direction. 

Mrs.  Long  also  explains  how  it  was  that  the  deceased  did 
not  confine  himself  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  exclusively 
to  portrait  painting.  “In  1858  he  went  to  Spain  where, 
being  struck  by  the  picturesque  people,  he  painted  a small 
picture  of  a lady  coming  out  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  with 
her  little  girl,  and  an  old  beggar  lifting  the  heavy  portiere  for 
them.  This  was  exhibited  at  the  Institute,  sold  on  the 
private  view  day,  and  so  liked  that  Mr.  Long  was  encouraged 
to  paint  many  Spanish  subjects.  Later,  sacred  art  took  his 
fancy,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  be  never  refused  a portrait  if 
he  liked  the  subject,  as  he  found  it  a rest  for  his  prolific  brain.” 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  widow;  and  it  is  one  which 
certainly  refutes  the  allegation  that  the  late  Mr.  Long  was 
not  a portrait  painter. 

People  who  sit  for  their  portraits  are  so  frequently  and  so 
intolerably  unreasonable  that  we  really  think  that  artists  of 
known  capability  in  this  particular  line  would  be  justified  in 
exacting  payment  beforehand.  There  was  once  a very  remark- 
able portrait  painter  who  did  not,  it  is  true,  get  paid  in  advance 
but  who,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  proper  remu- 
neration from  the  recalcitrant  sitter.  He  had  painted  the 
portrait  of  an  exceptionally  ugly  nobleman,  who,  when  the 
picture  was  finished,  refused  to  pay  for  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  at  all  like  him.  The  artist  thereupon  sent  a polite 
communication  to  his  lordship,  stating  that  unless  he  received 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  sum  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
the  portrait,  with  the  addition  of  horns,  hoofs,  and  a tail,  would 
be  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  wild  beast  showman.  The 
money  came,  as  the  saying  is,  “ in  a jiffy.”  The  name  of  the 
portrait  painter  was  William  Hogarth. 

Next  to  the  unreasoning  people  who  quarrel  with  the 
protraits  which  painters  have  striven  so  hard  to  execute  with 
faithfulness,  are  those  distractingly  irritating  people,  who, 
when  you  show  them  a photograph  of  yourself,  declare  that 
the  sun  picture  is  not  a bit  like  you.  In  vain  you  reason 
with  them  ; they  are  not  to  be  convinced. 
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I here  was  once  a famous  Italian  sculptor,  by  the  name  of 
Antonio  Canova,  who  took  an  exquisitely  subtle  revenge  on  an 
ungrateful  sitter.  When  the  renowned  First  Empire  beauty, 
Mdme.  Recamier,  in  her  declining  years,  visited  Rome,  she 
sat  to  Canova  lor  a bust  of  herself.  When  it  was  finished, 
she  tossed  her  head,  declared  that  it  was  a bad  likeness,  and 
refused  to  pay  for  it.  It  only  sinned  from  the  fact  that 
Canova,  in  modelling  her  features,  had  flattered  her.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  sent  the  marble  bust,  inscribed  “ Clytie,” 
to  the  Paris  Salon,  then  held  at  the  Louvre.  Everybody  was 
in  ecstacies  with  “ Clytie,"  and  Mdme.  Recamier  hastened  to 
tell  the  habitues  of  her  salon  that  she  had  sat  for  the  bust  of 
“Clytie.”  “Nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  the  wily  Canova, 
when  interrogated  on  the  subject,  “ a skinny  old  woman  like 
that,  indeed ! My  model  was  a pretty  girl  of  the  Compagn 
He  told  a fib,  but  he  was  revenged;  and  it  is  not  only  to 
women  that  revenge  is  sweet. 


matter  by  offering  practical  suggestions,  culled  from  his. 
long  experience,  he  will  be  doing  a great  service. 

Acting  on  the  principle  of  giving  his  patrons  plenty  for 
their  money,  Mr.  Sidney  Alport  has  added  Mr.  F.  W. 
Broughton’s  “Withered  Leaves”  to  his  bill  of  fare  at 
Terry’s  Theatre,  and  it  serves  as  a prelude  to  “ A Lucky 
Dog.”  It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  distinctly  above  the  average; 
and  when  the  curtain  falls  there  is  hearty  applause  instead 
of  the  chilling  silence  which  is  too  often  the  fate  awaiting 
the  curtain  raiser.  One  act  plays  resemble  to  a very 
marked  degree  short  stories ; they  are  far  more  difficult  to 
write  than,  perhaps,  a good  many  persons  imagine.  The 
author  who  would  achieve  success  in  this  direction  must 
first  of  all  acquire  the  art  of  condensation.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Broughton  has  managed  to  do. 


A Crediton  correspondent,  who  read  the  article  on  “Bishops 
and  Bonifaces,”  says,  although  not  a beer  drinker  himself,  he 
quite  enjoyed  the  rollicking  old  English  fun  that  hangs  around 
Bishop  Still’s  refrain.  He  adds  : — 

" ' The  jolly  good  ale  and  old  ' must  have  agreed  with  his  lordship,  as  I 
note  the  worthy  Bishop  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  77  years,  dying  Feb.  26, 
1627.  It  was  another  and  greater  celebrity  still  (no  joke  intended)  which 
your  article  called  to  mind,  and  that  was  the  original  Boniface  himself, 
who  was  born  in  this  very  town  of  Crediton — which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
seat  of  the  Western  Bishopric  previous  to  Exeter,  and  is  locally  called 
‘ Kirton  ’ — more  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  being  born  in  680,  as  you  may 
read  if  you  turn  up  the  Saint  in  Gorton’s  ‘Biographical  Dictionary,’  pub- 
lished in  1851.  He  is  also  known  as  Wynfrith  or  Winnifrith,  not  ‘Wilfrid.’ 
In  715  he  set  out  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  Pagans;  but  whether  he 
was  also  the  first  brewer  of  ’ jolly  good  ale  ’ history  sayeth  not.  I think  he 
must  have  been  as  this  Boniface  succeeded  so  well  with  the  Pagans  that 
in  732  the  once  obscure  Devonshire  lad  was  created  Primate  of  Germany! 
In  746  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  His  bones  now  rest  in  the  abbey 
of  Fulda,  whence  they  were  carried  after  his  massacre  by  the  heathens. 

“ The  question,  however,  which  arises  in  my  own  and,  I believe,  many 
of  your  readers’  minds  is,  are  publicans  termed  • Bonifaces  ’ after  this 
celebrated  worthy  or  not  ? If  not,  why  not  ? Or,  rather,  why  term  them 
Bonifaces  at  all  ? If  my  surmise  that  St.  Boniface  was  the  first  brewer  of 
ale  be  correct,  it  will  show  yet  another  debt  we  Britons  owe  to  Devonshire 
worthies,  for  was  it  not  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  also  a Devonian  born, 
who  first  introduced  the  fragrant  weed  ? " ' 


Alas ! for  the  picturesque  ! The  dictionaries  tell  us  that 
Boniface,  the  colloquial  term  for  a sleek,  good-natured,  rosy 
landlord,  is  not  older  than  the  name  of  a licensed  victualler 
in  Farquhar’s  comedy  of  the  “ Beaux  Stratagem." 

The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  announced  to 
lecture  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  on  “ The  Need  of 
Reform  in  the  Law  relating  to  Building  Societies.”  The 
recent  disclosures  made  by  the  Official  Receiver  of  the 
Liberator  Building  Society  and  also  the  statements  published 
in  reference  to  the  Kent  and  Surrey  Society  point  only  too 
conclusively  to  the  fact  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  reform, 
and  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Brabrook  that  he  should  not 
only  point  out  the  need,  which  is  admitted,  but  he  should 
also  state  how  it  may  be  possible  to  remedy  the  evil.  What 
means  would  he  suggest  for  avoiding  such  a catastrophe  as 
that  in  which  the  unfortunate  shareholders  and  depositors  of  the 
Liberator  find  themselves  ? Only  a little  over  ^50,000  assets 
to  meet  a deficit  of  over  three  millions!  Who  can  wonder  at 
the  torrent  of  indignation  which  is  being  heaped  on  those 
who,  on  the  showing  of  the  Official  Receiver,  have  so 
seriously  mismanaged  what  was  believed  to  be  a solvent  and 
prosperous  concern  ? 


The  appointment  of  independent  chartered  accountants,  or, 
if  need  be,  the  control  of  the  State,  were  advocated  in’  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  this  Journal  as  a means  to  an  end 
It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Brabrook  were  to  give  his 
opinion  on  these  points.  It  seems  morally  certain  that 
nothing  short  of  I arhamentary  interference  in  some  form  or 
another  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment — will  satisfy 
not  only  the  thousands  who  have  suffered,  but  also  the 
community  at  large.  If  Mr.  Brabrook  can  help  in  this 


The  Liverpool  Sunday  Society  is  advancing  on  right  lines. 
The  winter  season  has  now  commenced,  and  the  syllabus 
which  has  been  prepared  shadows  forth  many  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  Sunday  afternoons  for  those  who  attend  the  Picton 
(Rotunda)  Lecture  Hall.  Concerts  are  to  be  given  every 
alternate  week,  the  intervening  afternoons  being  devoted  to 
lectures.  Among  those  engaged  to  lecture  are  Mr.  F.  Villiers, 
the  war  artist  and  correspondent,  who  has  a rich  store  of 
reminiscences  to  draw  upon,  as  well  as  some  graphic  sketches 
made  at  the  seat  of  war,  which  will  be  displayed  on  the  screen; 
Captain  Charles  Reade,  R.N.,  who  will  tell  of  his  trip  through 
India,  recalling  instances  of  the  Mutiny  ; Mrs.  R.  A.  Proctor 
(widow  of  the  late  Professor  Proctor),  Mrs.  Henry  Norman 
(nee  Miss  Muriel  Dowie),  whose  trip  in  the  Carpathians  gained 
for  her  such  world- wide  notoriety,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Plummer, 
(director  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Board  Observatory),  who  will 
tell  of  the  work  done  at  the  Observatory  of  which  he  has  just 
assumed  the  direction.  A Society  which  can  offer  such 
healthy  attractions  as  these  for  Sunday  afternoons  merits  the 
warmest  support.  It  certainly  provides  a want  much  felt  by 
a large  section  of  the  community. 


The  seventh  season  of  the  London  Symphony  Concerts 
has  been  opened,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Daniel  Mayer, 
and  judging  by  the  large  attendance  which  marked  the  first 
concert  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  it  was  evident  that  considerable 
interest  was  taken  in  the  event.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Henschel,  the  orchestra  acquitted  themselves 
splendidly.  A programme  containing  such  names  as  Berlioz, 
Weber,  Beethoven,  Liszt,  and  Wagner,  offered  gratification 
to  the  tastes  of  all,  and  the  prolonged  applause  which 
followed  each  piece  showed  how  appreciative  were  the 
audience.  Mdlle.  Szumowska’s  pianoforte  solo  and  Mrs. 
Henschel’s  vocal  pontribution  were  well  received.  Wagner’s 
“Grand  festival  March,”  written  for  the  Centenary  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
although  undoubtedly  a very  fine  example  of  orchestration, 
was  too  loud  for  performance  in  any  ordinary  sized  concert  hall. 


The  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  have  made  a good 
choice  in  electing  Mr.  George  Meredith  as  their  new  President, 
in  place  of  the  late  Poet-Laureate.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
expect  to  get  a second  Chief  of  the  literary  standing  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  though  Mr.  John  Ruskin  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  the  fittest  possible  candidate  for  the  post.  However, 
with  the  author  of  “ Beauchamp’s  Career  ” they  have  done 
very  well  indeed,  as  many  regard  him  as  the  greatest  English 
novelist  now  living.  It  is  understood  that,  at  a very  full 
meeting  of  the  Council,  the  choice  was  quite  unanimous,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  the  energetic  moving  spirit  of  the  Society,  whose  end 
and  aim  is  to  warn  the  guileless  and  helpless  author  from  the 
jaws  of  the  rapacious  publisher.  Lord  Tennyson  was  only 
a nominal  and  ornamental  President.  Whether  Mr.  Meredith 
will  rest  content  with  that  passive  position  remains  to  ba 
see0.  Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


BIARRITZ. 

XXIV. 

If  we  were  asked  what  winter  seaside  resort  most  impressed 
us  in  climate  and  picturesqueness,  we  should  incline  to  yield 
the  palm  to  Biarritz:  in  climate,  in  its  protection  from  the 
east  winds,  and  its  exposure  to  the  south  and  west,  thus  re- 
ceiving the  ozonised  air  sweeping  over  it  from  the  Bay  of 
Gascony,  the  waters  of  which,  warmed  by  the  influx  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  contribute  to  its  equable  temperature,  while  the 
balsamic  breezes  of  the  Pyrenees  are  wafted  over  it  from  the 
south.  In  climate,  also,  Biarritz  is  singularly  favoured 
through  a powerful  sun  heating  its  every  street  and  villa, 
drying  its  beach  quickly,  and  rapidly  melting  the  snow  which 
seldom  falls  in  this  old  Basque  town.  Any  unpleasant  effect 
of  this  summer  heat  is  now  modified  by  the  foliage,  which  is 
abundant,  and  the  number  of  plane  and  tamarisk  trees 
planted  in  different  directions.  Thus  it  is  that  the  cold  is 
rarely  excessive  or  prolonged  at  Biarritz,  and  if  it  is  exposed 
to  the  north  winds,  the  effect  is  fleeting,  and  is  well  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantages  we  have  alluded  to.  Thus,  with 
a fairly  uniform  temperature,  which,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  rises  as  high  as  from  550  to  6o°  Fahr.,  a soil  quickly 
drying  and  rapidly  absorbing  moisture,  and  a slight  rainfall, 
Biarritz,  from  a climatic  point  of  view,  justly  sustains  and 
yearly  increases  the  reputation  it  has  earned. 

_ For  lethargic  temperaments,  in  certain  enfeebled  circula- 
tions, for  chest  cases  requiring  a tonic,  yet  not  ozw-exhila- 
rating  and  pure  air,  and  active  outdoor  exercise ; in  those 
with  rheumatic  tendencies,  and  in  some  chronic  congestive 
throat  troubles,  Biarritz  is  a splendid  place  for  residence  in 
the  winter  months.  And  though  we  write  specially  of  it  here 
as  a winter  resort,  we  do  not  infer  that  it  is  otherwise  than  a 
most  charming  situation  in  summer  and  autumn  ; nor  are  those 
who  have  seen  the  storm-tossed  waters  of  the  bay  during  the 
September  gales  likely  to  forget  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
they  have  gazed  down  on  from  the  rocks  of  Curculong, 
Atalaye,  and  Cape  St.  Martin.  As  to  its  picture-squeness, 
one  must  visit  Biarritz  for  himself  to  realise  the  unique 
construction  of  this  town  on  a cliff,  so  quaintly  built, 
with  its  elegant  buildings  and  beautiful  villas,  so  pro- 
miscuously grouped,  yet  so  artistically  harmonising,  con- 
taining so  much  that  is  elegant  and  symmetrical  in 
the  midst  of  that  which  betrays  no  evidence  of  deliberate 
design.  We  wish  we  could  take  our  readers  for  a short  stroll 
through  the  street  of  Mazagran,  with  its  fine  shops, 
and  the  villa  recently  constructed  by  Madame  O’Brienen, 
past  the  mairie,  and  turn  up  the  Rue  Gambetta, 
by  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  the  cuisine 
and  cellars  of  which  are  so  justly  celebrated,  to  the  Rue 
Peyreloubie,  noticing  in  our  walk  the  terraced  arrangement 
of  the  houses.  Turning  at  this  point  and  following  the  cliff, 
we  see  many  beautiful  houses,  among  which  is  the  Villa 
and  Chalet  of  Rothschild.  We  reach  the  Rue  Dalbarade,  in 
which  is  the  lovely  shaded  park  of  the  Villa  Labrouche,  for 
half  a century  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  there 
we  rest  to  enjoy  the  captivating  panoramic  view.  Making 
now  for  the  pretty  Bay  of  Port  Vieux,  we  continue  our  upward 
stroll  by  the  Chalet  Hamilton,  still  revelling  in  the  lovely 
coast  view,  and  now  descend  to  the  Place  Port  Vieux,  before 
mounting  to  the  Atalaye,  with  its  old  tower  and  signal  station. 
After  a turn  on  the  Promenade  and  an  inspection  of  its 
venerated  Cross,  we  descend  to  the  Place  Ste.  Eugenie,  of 
which  more  anon.  Or  we  might  start  for  the  rocks  of  the 
Cape  St.  Martin,  at  the  other  point  of  the  crescent,  capped  by 
the  lighthouse  (Le  Phare),  from  whence  to  the  Atalaye  there  is 
a splendid  and  most  enjoyable  marine  promenade  by  the  Plateau 
of  the  Grande  Plage.  Following  this  route  we  cannot  resist 
ascending  the  terrace  of  the  old  Imperial  residence,  the  Palais 
Biarritz,  so  as  to  obtain  the  inviting  view  of  the  s^a  and  the 
surrounding  park,  already  parcelled  out  into  numerous  new 
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avenues  and  villas  with  pretty  gardens.  In  fact,  from  the 
Russian  church  to  the  Parc  du  Helder  and  the  Villa  O’Shea, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Rue  de  France,  are  quite  a group 
of  choice  residences  and  grounds,  including  the  beautiful  villa 
of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  and  Villas  Savalquinto  and  Bauffre- 
mont ; while  the  fine  hotels,  the  Continental  and  the  Victoria 
de  la  Grande  Plage,  are  close  to  the  Palais  Biarritz. 

But  our  walk  is  along  the  Grande  Plage,  past  its  Moorish- 
like  baths,  to  the  fine  Casino,  a great  point  of  attraction  at 
Biarritz,  with  the  adjacent  monster  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  a 
building  larger  still  than  the  Grand  in  the  Place  Bellevue. 
Nor  here  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  two  comfortable 
hotels  in  the  Place  de  la  Liberte,  the  Hotel  d’Europe,  and 
Hotel  de  France.  Curiosity  and  astonishment  are  aroused  by 
the  chaotic  mass  of  rocks  which  bound  the  little  “port”  on  one 
side,  called  the  Chinaougue,  the  rugged  disorder  of  which,  and 
their  fantastic  shapes,  tell  of  the  impress  made  by  the  advancing 
tides.  From  here  we  turn  into  that  most  charming  of  squares, 
the  Place  Ste.  Eugenie,  planted  with  shrubs,  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  esplanade  and  musical  kiosque,  where 
alternately  perform  La  Societe  des  Enfants  de  Biarritz,  the 
orchestra  of  the  Casino,  and  the  Societe  Chorale  et  l’Orpheon 
Bayonnais.  Again  we  make  a halt  to  survey  the  groups  of 
rocks  from  the  Chinaougue  to  the  Atalaye,  with  the  inter- 
esting basin  and  the  Parc  aux  Huitres,  the  Gothic  chapel  of 
Ste.  Eugenie  occupying  one  corner  of  the  square.  If  we 
follow  further  in  our  explorations  the  Rue  du  Port  Vieux,  we 
come  on  the  remains  of  the  ancient  port  where,  in  times  long 
past,  the  Spanish  whalers  rested  from  their  harpooning  labours 
before  a terrible  cyclone  suddenly  destroyed  the  old  town  of 
Biarritz.  On  our  right  are  the  huge  rocks  of  the  Atalaye  pro- 
montory with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  (13th  century)  Chateau 
of  Ferragus,  which  in  mediaeval  times  defended  this  primitive 
fishing  station.  On  our  left  is  another  rocky  promontory, 
Roche  du  Halde,  with  a base  supported  by  rocks  of 
protean  forms,  from  that  of  the  gargoyle-like  head  to  the 
belfry  or  turret  shape.  These  rocks  are  composed  of  a 
conglomerate  of  fine  sand  and  broken  shells,  through 
which  runs  the  cutting  leading  to  the  Cote  des  Basques, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  pretty  rustic  bridge,  the  Pont  du 
Diable.  On  the  summit  of  the  Halde,  by  the  old  tamarisk 
hedge,  is  an  extensive  view,  commanding  the  Bay  of  Gascony, 
and  reaching  over  Cape  Machicaco  to  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains.  Another  lovely  view  is  that  we  have  already 
referred  to,  by  the  Villa  Labrouche,  where  we  can  see  right 
along  the  coast  line  to  Bidassoa,  and  Cape  Figuier  with 
the  blue  chain  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees  in  the  background, 
a panoramic  effect  heightened  in  the  clear  air  of  the  morning, 
especially  if  the  wind  be  from  the  north. 

At  the  Port  Vieux  is  one  of  the  bathing  establish- 
ments,  a special  feature  in  Biarritz,  there  being  three 
of.  these,  those  of  the  Port  Vieux,  the  Grande  Plage,  and  the 
Cote  des  Basques.  Most  amusing  is  it  to  watch  the  bathers 
in  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  the  Port  Vieux. 
Many  spectators  come  to  see  the  pretty  costumes  of  the 
Basque  men  and  women,  the  aquatic  gymnastics  of  the 
swimmers  on  the  cord  stretching  across  from  the  Atalaye  to 
the  Halde,  on  which  most  amusing  acrobatic  feats  are  per- 
formed. Another  feature  is  the  “ sand  bath.”  The  sand 
of  the  beach,  though  coarse,  has  no  pebbles,  is  dry,  and  is 
readily  heated  by  the  sun.  Into  this  warm  sand,  making  for 
himself  a sort  of  circular  stove,  the  bather  goes.  There  are 
also  the  warm  salt  baths  of  Madame  Larrebat  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Cote  des  Basques,  at  Chinaougue,  on  the  Basta,  and 
elsewhere.  Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a reference  to 
the  pretty  lakes,  Mouriscot  and  Marion,  the  exquisitely-con- 
structed and  beautifully-situated  Villa  Marbella,  belonging  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  or  those  of  Montmorency  and 
Larralde.  Ihese  and  several  other  points  of  attraction  in 
society,  amusements,  including  the  famous  golfing  links,  and 
various  charming  excursions,  we  advise  those  who  require 
such  a climate  as  that  we  have  sketched  to  go  and  see  for 
themselves.  Reflex, 
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A VISIT  TO  ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE. 


Among  what  may  be  termed  the  old  publishing  firms  of 
London,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Company, 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  can  claim 
to  take  honourable  rank.  The  history  of  the  firm  extends 
over:  something  like  a hundred  years.  During  that  long  period 
they  have  published  the  works  of  many  of  the  most  accom- 
plished writers ; and  they  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
achieving  what  may  justly  be  regarded  as  numerous  brilliant 
successes  in  connection  with  their  publications.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  with  a representative  of  this  Journal,  Mr. 
Edward  Marston  recalled  many  interesting  reminiscences 
associated  with  the  business  of  the  firm. 

The  Discovery  of  Stanley. 

One  which  he  looks  back  to  with  justifiable  pride  is  what  he 
termed  his  discovery  of  Mr.  Stanley.  “ It  was  in  1872  or 
’73,”  observed  Mr.  Marston,  “ that  I first  met  Mr.  Stanley. 
It  came  about  in  this  way.  He  had  just  returned  to  London 
from  his  meeting  with  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Africa,  and  had  paid 
a visit  to  Mr.  Murray  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  his 
book.  At  that  time  considerable  doubt  was  expressed  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Geographical  Society  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Stanley.  They  did  not 
credit  the  statement  that  Livingstone  had  been  found,  and 
they  carried  their  conviction  to  the  extent  of  not  believing 
that  it  was  Livingstone’s  body  which  was  brought  home. 
The  interview  with  Mr.  Murray  did  not  lead  to  any  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  and  the  consequence  was  Mr.  Stanley  entered 
into  negotiations  with  us.  I saw  him  and  arranged  as  to  the 
publication  of  his  first  book,  ‘ How  I found  Livingstone.’ 
This  was  in  1872,  and  I may  say  that  I have  been  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Stanley  ever  since.” 

Mr.  Marston  incidentally  mentioned  that  he  had  preserved 
the  large  number  of  private  letters  which  he  received  from  the 
great  explorer  during  those  years — letters  written  by  him 
when  he  was  on  his  travels,  and  containing  very  interesting 
information — letters,  added  the  speaker,  which  some  day, 
perhaps,  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  exceedingly  interesting 
volume.  “ Only  this  morning,”  continued  Mr.  Marston,  “ I 
had  a letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  in  which  he  expresses,  in  terse 
but  vigorous  terms,  his  very  favourable  opinion  of  Major 
Wingate’s  ‘Ten  Years’  Captivity  in  the  Madhi’s  Camp.’  ” 

The  Success  of  “Darkest  Africa.” 

With  regard  to  “ Darkest  Africa,"  Mr.  Marston  spoke  of 
it  as  being  one  of  the  biggest  ventures  entered  upon  by  his 
firm,  but,  happily,  one  of  the  most  successful.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  book  have  been  sold,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  still  only  obtainable  at  what  may  be  termed 
the  prohibitive  price  of  two  guineas.  But  for  the  masses  the 
good  time  is  coming.  In  all  probability  a cheap  edition  of  this 
wonderful  work  will  be  issued  next  spring.  Such  is  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Marston ; and  it  goes  without  saying  that  it 
is  one  the  accomplishment  of  which  will  be  devoutly  wished 
by  many  thousands. 

Recalling  the  many  statements  that  were  made  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Stanley’s  return  as  to  the  publication  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Marston  was  asked  to  explain  how  it  was  that  his  firm 
obtained  the  commission.  “ There  was  no  signed  agreement,” 
said  that  gentleman,  “ between  Mr.  Stanley  and  ourselves, 
but  it  was  generally  understood  between  us  that  if  he  came 
back  and  wrote  a book  we  should  publish  it.  And  I must 
say,"  he  added,  “that  he  acted  in  every  way  most  loyally, 
although  he  had  many  tempting  offers  to  take  the  book  else- 
where. But  he  remained  true  to  us,  and  I think  the  result 
has  been  in  every  way  to  his  satisfaction.”  “ Darkest  Africa,” 
it  was  stated,  was  published  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  also  in  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Portugese,  Dutch,  Hungarian  and  Tehee  languages,  and  in 
three  of  the  Scandinavian. 

“ And  they  were  all  practically  ready  for  the  press  at  the 
same  time,”  parenthetically  observed  Mr.  Bickersteth,  another 


director  of  the  Company,  who  was  in  the  room  while  the 
conversation  took  place.  “ You  should  have  seen  the  piles 
of  correspondence  that  daily  poured  in  upon  us.  It  was,” 
he  added,  “ a triumph  of  organization  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Marston,"  a compliment  which  the  last-named  gentleman 
smilingly  acknowledged. 

The  History  of  the  Firm. 

Then  the  conversation  reverted  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Stanley  to  what  may  be  characterised  as  the  history  of  the 
well-known  publishing  house  itself.  The  originator  was 
Sampson  Low,  who  commenced  business  as  a publisher  in 
Soho  about  the  year  1793.  He  was  still  a young  man  when 
he  died  six  years  later,  but  during  those  few  years  he 
published  the  novels  of  Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  whose  writings 
at  that  time  gained  the  approbation  of  Sir- Walter  Scott. 
This  founder  of  the  firm  was  also  the  publisher  of  a number 
of  theological  books.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  his 
son  was  only  a lad  of  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
the  business  was  carried  on  by  the  widow,  but  eventually 
ceased  to  exist.  In  1819,  Sampson  Low,  the  second, 
commenced  business  in  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street  as  a book- 
seller, librarian,  and  publisher  of  books.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  century  this  was  a fashionable  quarter  of  London,  and 
Sampson  Low  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  considerable 
patronage.  He  continued  in  that  neighbourhood  till  1847, 
when  he  sold  his  business  and  removed  to  Fleet  Street.  It 
was  about  three  years  prior  to  this  that  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Harper  Brothers,  of  New  York,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  as  their  agent  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1886,  a period  extending  over  forty-two  years.  There  were 
other  publishing  houses  in  the  forties  besides  that  of  Sampson 
Low  which  imported  books  from  America ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  Triibner,  there  were  none  which  had  such  a 
large  connection — a connection  which  is  still  maintained. 

Mr.  Marston’s  association  with  the  firm  goes  back  for  more 
than  forty-six  years.  In  1852  he  successfully  entered  into 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  books  in  Australia,  and  four  years 
later  he  became  a partner,  the  firm  then  being  known  as 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston.  About  that  time  a move 
was  made  from  Fleet  Street  to  Ludgate  Hill.  The  house, 
however,  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Railway  Company,  and  the  firm  was  forced 
to  take  fresh  premises  “ higher  up.”  Once  more  they  ex- 
perienced the  inconvenience  of  being  “ turned  out,”  the  site 
being  required  for  the  widening  of  the  street.  From  there 
they  removed  to  188,  Fleet  Street,  the  handsome  edifice 
known  as  Crown  Buildings ; after  a time  it  proved  too 
small,  and  some  six  years  ago,  when  the  firm  was  converted 
into  a private  limited  liability  company,  the  present  spacious 
structure,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  was  erected,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  extensive  business  is  carried  on. 

The  Changes  in  the  Firm. 

In  order  to  tell  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
among  the  heads  of  the  firm,  apart  from  those  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Marston  referred  to  his  memorandum  book. 
From  this  it  was  gleaned  that  Sampson  Low,  junior,  died 
in  1871  ; then  it  was  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Low  and  Mr.  Searle, 
who  had  for  years  been  a clerk,  became  partners.  In  1874, 
Sampson  Low,  senior,  practically  retired.  Later  on  Mr.  W. 
J.  Rivington  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  were  included,  and, 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Searle  and  Mr.  Rivington,  the 
company  was  reconstructed  as  a private  Limited  Liability 
Company,  the  present  directors  being  Mr.  E.  Marston,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Marston,  Mr.  R.  Bickersteth  (son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter),  Mr.  Stuart  J.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Abney  (Secretary),  by 
' whom  all  the  shares  are  now  held. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  who  has  now  been  connected  with  the 
firm  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  is  known  among  anglers  all 
over  the  world  as  the  editor  of  The  Fishing  Gazette.  He 
is  President  of  the  Anglers’  Benevolent  Society,  a Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society,  and  has 
for  many  years  taken  a leading  part  in  all  angling  move- 
ments. 
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Authors  and  Publishers. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  different  men  and  women  of 
letters  who  have  entrusted  their  works  to  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.  would  be  practically  impossible.  It  might 
almost  be  said  their  number  is  legion.  “ We  devote  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  books  of  travel,”  observed  Mr.  Marston  ; 
but  in  order  to  show  that  the  business  was  of  a thoroughly 
cosmopolitan  character,  he  mentioned  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Lord  Lytton,  William  Black,  Wilkie  Collins,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Clark  Russell,  George  Macdonald,  Jules  Verne, 
and  Charles  Reade,  as  among  those  whose  works  have  passed 
through  their  hands.  The  firm  were  not,  it  was  explained, 
the  original  publishers  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  although 
they  have  issued  several  editions  of  this  particular  work. 

* The  book  was  non-copyright,  and  consequently  was  taken  up 
by  several  publishers.  “Dred”  was  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  works, 
which  the  Company  issued,  and  which  has  had  a large  sale. 
Mr.  Bickersteth  estimated  that  they  had  disposed  of  at  least 
150,000,  and  mentioned  that  it  was  still  reprinted  each 
autumn.  Wilkie  Collins’s  “ Woman  in  White  ” was  a novel 
that  had  an  abnormal  sale,  notwithstanding  that  it  first 
appeared  in  All  the  Year  Round. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Marston  was  canvassed  as  to  the  present 
system  of  running  the  work  of  a good  writer,  first  in  serial 
form,  and  then  reproducing  it  afterwards  in  book  form.  “ It 
depends  on  the  story  itself,”  was  the  reply.  “ If  it  be  a 
really  good  story,  and  the  public  like  it  as  it  appears  in  serial 
form,  then  the  publication  in  weekly  instalments  serves  as  a 
splendid  advertisement ; but,  if  it  fails  as  a serial,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  fail  as  a book.”  “ The  Woman  in  White  ” was  cited 
as  an  instance ; the  weekly  instalments  created  a great  sen- 
sation, and  its  appearance  as  a complete  novel  was  eagerly 
anticipated.  “ It  is  the  same,”  added  Mr.  Marston,  “ with 
Mr.  Black’s  novels,”  of  whose  works,  by-the-bye,  the  Com- 
pany are  now  issuing  a new  uniform  and  complete  issue  at 
half-a-crown  per  volume.  There  were  many  other  publica- 
tions referred  to  as  having  met  with  extraordinary  success, 
among  them  “ Lorna  Doone,”  which  goes  through  a big 
edition,  every  year,  the  Hymnal  Companion,  the  compilation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Bickersteth),  which  has  extended 
to  more  than  two  hundred  editions,  representing  a sale  of 
several  millions,  and  the  fifty  books  from  the  facile  and 
fascinating  pen  of  Jules  Verne.  “ There  is  one  thing,” 
observed  Mr.  Marston  in  conclusion, “ which  I might  mention, 
and  that  is  that  the  sale  of  two  or  three  volume  novels  has 
fallen  off  considerably.  The  libraries  used  to  like  them,  but 
now  Mudie’s  and  Smith’s  prefer  to  get  them  as  cheaply  as 
possible  in  one  volume.  At  least,  that  is  my  experience,” 
said  that  gentleman  as  he  turned  to  the  mass  of  correspon- 
dence which  was  awaiting  his  attention. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

• 

A good  index-maker  is  a public  benefactor,  and  we  welcome 
to  the  ranks  of  this  useful  band  their  latest  recruit,  Mr. 
William  Wheeler,  a gentleman  in  the  Civil  Service,  who  had 
already  done  valuable  work  in  his  department.  He  has  now 
taken  in  hand  that  mine  of  learning,  thought,  and  anecdote, 
Addison’s  “ Spectator,”  and  compiled  a “ Digest-Index  ” of 
its  contents  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons,  London).  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  executed  his  task  intelligently  and  effectually.  His  book 
is  not  a mere  index  or  concordance,  but  partakes  of  the 
character  of  both,  and  something  more.  The  principal  sub- 
jects are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a reference  is 
given  to  the  pages  of  Professor  Morley’s  edition  of  the 
“ Spectator  ” in  which  they  appear  ; but  the  most  important 
heads  are  accompanied  by  extracts  more  or  less  lengthy,  so 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  desired  quotation  comes  ready  to 
hand.  As  an  addition  to  any  collection  of  works  of  reference 


this  “ Digest-Index  ” is  simply  invaluable,  and  the  literary 
student  will  crave  for  more  of  its  kind  from  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
industrious  pen. 

The  story  of  the  Franco-German  War,  as  told  by  M.  Zola 
in  his  latest  work,  “The  Downfall”  (Chatto  and  Windus, 
3s.  6d.),  is  one  of  the  most  realistic  and  fascinating  narratives 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  public  for  a long  time  past. 
It  is  a work  that  reflects  the  genius  of  the  great  writer  in 
every  page.  M.  Zola  set  himself  a big  task,  and  he  has 
faithfully  and  fearlessly  accomplished  it.  There  have  been, 
and  probably  there  will  still  be,  those  who  may  attempt  to 
impeach  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
author.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  detract  from  the  interest 
which  the  book  must  necessarily  possess  for  those  who  read  it. 
M.  Zola  has  not  thought  to  spare  or  excuse  those  who  held  high 
command  during  the  campaign.  He  has  depicted  the  horrors 
of  war  with  a boldness  that  can  only  lend  additional  interest 
to  his  marvellous  work  ; while  his  vivid  description  of  the 
scene  at  Sedan,  togetherwith  his  graphic  details  of  the  horrors 
of  the  ambulance,  and  later  on  the  hideousness  of  the  Com- 
munistic outrages  in  Paris,  are  set  forth  in  a manner  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  so  far  as  artistic  development 
and  finish  are  concerned.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly,  who  was 
one  of  the  war  correspondents  during  this  memorable  cam- 
paign, is  the  translator  of  “ La  Debacle,”  and  he  has  done 
his  work  excellently. 


Mr.  J.  B.  IVlarsh,  the  author  of  “ Hops  and  Hopping,”  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  way  in  which  his  publishers 
(Raithby,  Lawrence,  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Circus,  and  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  London)  have  presented  his  work  to  public 
scrutiny.  The  volume  is  most  dainty  in  colouring,  binding, 
paper,  printing,  and,  above  all,  in  its  illustrations,  which  are 
ably  reproduced  from  the  sketches  of  E.  T.  D.  Stevens  and 
J.  Rochfort.  In  the  first  part  the  reader  is  taken  through 
that  part  of  the  hopland  which  stretches  round  Maidstone, 
and  delightful  little  sketches,  by  pen  and  pencil,  are  given  of 
this  locality,  which  the  author  avers  is  “ the  very  heart  of  the 
garden  of  the  world.”  Next,  we  have  a short  treatise  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  hop,  and  in  the  third  part  the  hopper  is 
introduced.  Mr.  Marsh  has  made  himself  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  hoppers,  and  the 
book  is  thoroughly  well  worth  reading. 


“ Players  of  To-day,”  by  Rudolf  Dircks  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  London,  is.),  contains  short  sketches  of  the  life  and 
artistic  career  of  our  most  eminent  actors  and  actresses, 
accompanied  by  portraits.  This  book  will  be  found  of  interest 
to  those  who  know  the  artists  in  question,  and  also  a useful 
handbook  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  some  further  know- 
ledge of  popular  exponents  of  the  dramatic  art  whom  they  see 
only  on  the  stage. 


At  the  close  of  the  year  a monthly  periodical  entitled 
“ McEwan’s  Phonographic  Magazine  ” will  be  published,  and, 
in  accordance  with  its  title,  will  deal  with  all  matters 
touching  upon  or  relating  to  phonography.  There  will  be 
interviews  with  eminent  public  men  and  woman,  stories, 
reports  of  lectures,  and  chatty  articles  by  the  editor,  the 
well-known  authority  on  shorthand,  Mr.  Oliver  McEwan,  who 
will  discourse  upon  everything  of  interest  relating  to  phono- 
graphy. The  first  number  will  be  issued  on  the  8th 
of  December. 


Royal  Aquarium. — Not  bad  for  a Shilling  1 Arthur  Lloyd  and 
Party ; The  Coco  Pantomimists ; Bransford  Eccentrics ; Beantier 
Ballet ; Altros,  the  Continental  Wonder  ; Prince  Rivalli,  Fireproof  Man  ; 
and  a whole  host  of  Artistes.  Free  Performances  12  and  2,  and  Free 
Stage  Varieties  230  and  7-30,  Concert  5’50  all  inclusive;  Swimmings 
and  io,  Leon  4 and  9.  On  Monday,  a Fighting  Kangaroo  and  a Man 
with  an  Iron  Cranium  are  promised  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  SHOW. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  is,  to  those  who  have  any  business 
to  transact  between  Westminster  and  Tower  Hill  on  the 
Ninth  of  November,  an  unmitigated  nuisance;  and  when  I 
am  in  London  on  that  day,  I am  scrupulous  in  keeping  the 
festival  precisely  as  I keep  the  four  Bank  Holidays,  with 
which  the  Metropolis  is  annually  afflicted  ; that  is  to  say,  I 
take  care  not  to  stir  out  of  doors  between  daybreak  and  night- 
fall. But  the  procession  undeniably  affords  delight  to  many 
scores  of  thousands  of  sightseers  ; and  I would  not  willingly 
rob  anybody  of  even  the  smallest  pleasure.  I should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  abolished.  It  is  the 
only  pageant  which,  in  London  at  least,  we  have  retained  to 
remind  us  of  mediaeval  times.  Occasionally  shabby,  and 
rarely  without  some  element  of  the  grotesque  in  it,  never- 
theless it  is  sufficiently  handsome,  stately,  and  picturesque  to 
amuse  the  vast  crowd  in  the  streets  and  interest  the  ladies 
and  children  at  the  windows ; and  if  only  for  these  reasons 
the  function  should  be  piously  preserved  for  the  recreation  of 
the  population  of  the  biggest,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  dullest, 
capital  in  the  world. 

Again,  glibly  as  some  people  talk  about  the  necessity  for 
Municipal  Reform,  and  bluntly  as  Lord  Rosebery  may  dilate 
on  the  admirable  work  which  is  being  done  west  of  the 
Griffin— which  is  in  reality  a Dragon — by  the  London  County 
Council,  I hold  most  strongly  that  not  one  whit  of  comeli- 
ness, stateliness,  and  splendour  should  be  taken  from  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  inasmuch  as  it  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  I hope,  an  annual  assertion  of  the  principleof  the 
monarchy  of  the  middle  classes  and  an  outward  and  visible 
symbol  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  oldest,  the  most 
dignified,  and  the  most  hospitable  municipal  corporation  in 
the  world. 

Yet  does  it  strike  me  that  November  the  ninth  is  precisely 
not  the  day  when  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  City  should 
proceed  in  triumphal  procession  from  Guildhall  to  the  New 
Law  Courts,  and  return  to  the  palace  of  Gog  and  Magog  to 
entertain  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  the  Judges,  the  Corps 
Diplomatique,  and  a goodly  company  of  citizens,  male  and 
female,  at  a grand  and  sumptuous  banquet. 

The  earliest  civic  show  on  record  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1236,  when  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence 
passed  through  the  City  to  Westminster;  and  when  Edward  I. 
came  back  from  Palestine,  the  citizens,  in  a frenzy  of  loyalty, 
ffirew  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  windows  among 
the  crowd.  A comfortable  sight  to  have  seen  ! Would  I had 
been  there  ! It  was  on  the  return  of  the  same  monarch  from 
his  Scotch  campaign  that  what  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  Lord  Mayor’U-Show  was  visible.  Each  Guild  had 
its  display.  I he  Fishmongers  had  gilt  salmon  and  sturgeon, 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  six-and-forty  knights  riding  sea. 
horses,  followed  by  the  effigy  of  St.  Magnus,  it  being  St. 
Magnus’s  Day.  Was  that  the  Ninth  of  November  ? I 
trow  not. 

For  very  many  generations  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude,  that  is  to  say  the  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
was  that  on  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  went  by  water 
to  Westminster,  attended  by  the  barges  of  all  the  Companies, 
and  on  their  return  landed  at  Paul’s  Wharf,  where  they  took 
horse,  and  with  much  pomp,  passed  through  “ the  great 


street  of  the  City,  called  Cheapside.”  The  road  was  kept 
clear  by  beadles  and  men  apparelled  as  “ divells,”  together 
with  wild,  stout  varlets,  whose  clubs  discharged  squibs  and 
crackers.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
clothed  on  Show  Day  in  a long  scarlet  gown,  with  a black 
velvet  hood,  and  a rich  collar  of  gold  about  his  neck.  Then 
came  the  Aldermen,  and  last,  the  two  Sheriffs,  who  enjoyed 
then,  even  as  they  do  now,  the  proud  privilege  of  paying  for 
half  of  the  Guildhall  banquet. 

There  was  apparently  no  speech-making  at  the  Tudor 
Municipal  feasts,  for  immediately  after  dinner  the  whole 
company  adjourned  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
— a most  wholesome  practice.  In  the  evening,  however, 
there  were  more  revels,  and  there  were  even  discourses ; only 
the  oratory  proceeded  from  hired  performers  arrayed  in 
fantastic  garb,  supposed  to  impersonate  the  Moral  Virtues. 
They  were  unanimous  in  assuring  the  Chief  Magistrate  that 
he  was  only  a little  lower  than  the  angels ; and,  I have  no 
doubt,  heartily  enjoyed  their  subsequent  supper.  It  is  most 
irritating  after  you  have  been  toiling  through  the  old 
books  about  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  to  find  so  very  few 
notices  of  the  exact  day  when  the  pageant  and  the  banquet 
took  place ; in  fact,  it  is  not  until  you  get  to  the  altogether 
trustworthy  pages  of  Pepys  that  you  begin  to  see  land  in  this 
respect. 

It  was  on  October  the  twenty-ninth,  in  the  Restoration 
year,  1663,  being  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Bateman  being  Lord  Mayor,  that  Mr.  Pepys  hied  him 
Citywards.  The  tailor  had  just  sent  him  home  his  new 
velvet  cloak — that  is  lined  with  velvet ; the  outside  was 
cloth — but  the  frugal  Samuel  refrained  from  wearing  the 
glorified  garment,  “because  of  the  crowd.’’  So,  plainly 
attired,  he  went  to  Guildhall,  where  he  met  “ Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Baron,  a City  Commander” — possiblyofthe  Finsbury 
Archers  or  the  Lumber  Troop — who  took  him  intothehalland 
showed  him  the  tables  set  for  the  banquet.  Under  every 
salt  cellar  there  was  a bill  of  fare  and  the  waiters  were 
marshalled  in  military  array  at  the  end  of  each  table. 

The  diarist  noted  it  as  “ very  strange  ” that  only  for  the 
Mayor  and  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  were  there  any 
napkins  or  any  knives,  to  say  nothing  of  forks,  provided. 
Fancy  having  to  bring  your  knife  and  fork  with  you  wfflen 
you  went  to  dine  at  Guildhall ! This  somewhat  barbarous 
practice  appears  to  have  prevailed  for  at  least  a hundred 
years  afterwards ; for,  looking  carefully  at  a contemporary 
engraving  of  a banquet  at  Guildhall,  in  1761,  when  Lord 
Mayor  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  had  the  honour  to  entertain 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  I cannot  discern  on  the 
well  laid  tables  anything  in  the  shape  of  a knife  or  a fork. 
Oddly  enough,  the  artist  has  drawn  the  guests,  from  Royalty 
downwards,  duly  seated  at  the  magnificently  spread  board, 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  eating,  and- there  is  not  so 
much  as  a glass  or  a decanter  to  be  seen  on  the  tables.  Pos- 
sibly, the  company  were  waiting  for  the  signal  to  rise  for 
grace  to  be  said,  and  then  producing  their  knives  and  forks 
from  their  pockets,  they  must  have  fallen  to  with  the  keenest 
of  appetites.  That  eventually  something  to  drink  was  served 
out  I surmise  from  the  figure  in  the  distance  of  a waiter 
with  a very  large  wig,  who  is  holding  a wine  glass  on  a 
platter. 

Fortunately,  the  bill  of  fare  of  this  exceptionally  hand- 
some banquet  has  come  down  to  us ; and  it  is  truly 
interesting  to  learn  from  the  menu  that  the  first  service 
comprised  venison,  turtle  soup,  and  fish  of  every  sort,  among 
which  figured  mullets,  turbots,  and  tench.  Who  eats  tench, 
now  ? The  second  service  was  composed  of  teal,  quails, 
ortolans,  ruffs,  reeves,  notts,  pea-chicks,  snipe,  partridges, 
and  pheasants.  For  the  third  service,  there  were  vegetables 
and  made  dishes,  green  peas,  green  morellas,  green  truffles, 
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ducks’  tongues,  and  “fat  livers.”  After  all,  gastronomy 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  very  great  progress  since  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  good  King  George  III.  Indeed, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  art  has 
degenerated.  For  all  the  wonderful  acceleration  of  locomo- 
tion due  to  railroads  and  steam  navigation  which  we  enjoy 
at  present,  English  epicures  can  very  rarely  nowadays  regale 
on  such  delicacies  as  green  truffles  ; and  while,  as  you  have 
seen,  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  s guests  impaired  their  digestions 
with  foie  gras,  just  as  a Lucullus  of  1892  might  do,  they 
likewise  titillated  their  palates  with  ducks’  tongues — a dainty 
which  I apprehend  is  a stranger  to  the  modern  cuisine. 

There  was  a fourth  course  at  this  luxurious  “ feed,”  in 
which  were  introduced  “ curious  ornaments  in  pastry,  jellies, 
and  “ blomonges.”  In  all,  not  including  the  dessert,  there 
were  placed  on  the  tables  four  hundred  and  fourteen  dishes, 
hot  and  cold.  Roast  beef  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
programme,  but  it  was  doubtless  abundant,  and  of  right  Old 
English  flavour.  The  wines  were  varied  and  copious  ; and 
the  contemporary  chronicler  tells  us  that  “ champagne  and 
burgundy  were  to  be  had  everywhere,  and  nothing  was  so 
scarce  as  water.’  The  drinking  of  toasts  seems  to  have  com- 
menced before  the  dinner  was  finished.  The  Common  Crier, 
standing  before  the  Royal  table,  called  for  silence,  and  then 
proclaimed  aloud  that  their  Majesties  drank  to  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London. 

Immediately  afterwards,  this  same  Crier,  who  appears  to 
have  fulfilled  the  functions  performed  in  our  days  by  Toole, 
Harker,  and  other  noted  civic  toastmasters,  gave  the 
toast  of  health,  long  life,  and  prosperity  to  the  King 
and  Queen.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  passing  round  of  the 
loving  cup  ; and  so  soon  as  the  banquet  was  over,  the  Royal 
party  retired  from  the  Council  Chamber,  where  they  took 
tea.  The  remaining  guests  were  not  suffered  to  stay  and 
take  t’other  bottle  ; the  Guildhall  being  at  once  occupied  by 
a horde  of  carpenters.  The  tables  were  carried  out,  the  dais 
recarpeted,  and  the  whole  gigantic  apartment  got  ready  for 
the  ball,  with  which  the  festivities  were  to  conclude.  The 
Royalties  having  returned  and  seated  themselves  under  the 
canopy,  the  ball  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Lady  Mayoress.  Another  minuet  followed,  danced  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  with  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction, and  the  illustrious  guests  took  their  departure  at 
midnight ; but  there  was  a tremendous  amount  of  confusion 
in  Guildhall  Yard  ; and  their  Majesties  had  to  wait  full  half- 
an-hour  before  their  coach  could  be  brought  to  the  door. 

They  did  not  get  back  to  St.  James’s  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing; and,  in  turning  under  the  gate  of  the  Clock  Tower,  the 
coachman  managed  to  run  his  horses  into  a sentry-box,  the 
wooden  roof  of  which  smashed  one  of  the  glasses  of  the  coach. 
Possibly  the  coachman  and  many  other  of  his  tribe,  including 
the  footman  and  the  link-bearers,  had  been  drinking  the  health 
of  the  young  King  and  Queen  slightly  too  often  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  also  had  to  wait  a wearisome  time 
for  the  arrival  of  her  equipage,  lost  her  temper,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  retire  again  into  the 
Hall.  If  one  compares  this  statement  with  a most 
diverting  description  given  by  Mrs.  Delany  of  a grand 
city  dinner  at  Guildhall,  at  which  she  was  present  when  she 
was  Mrs.  Pendarves,  quite  a young  woman,  early  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  rather  the  custom 
than  otherwise  for  unconscionable  delays  to  occur  in  getting 
up  the  carriages  at  the  end  of  the  banquet,  and  that  nervous 
ladies  who  shrank  from  encountering  a noisy  and  usually  dirty 
mob,  or  who  doubted  the  sobriety  of  their  own  servants 
not  unfrequently  made  a night  of  it  in  Guildhall  itself,  and 
found  improvised  sleeping  accommodation  where  they  could. 

. A dinner  at  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  at  the  present 
time  differs  very  widely  from  the  banquet  of  the  past.  For  more 
than  a hundred  years,  it  is  true,  the  caterers  for  the  guests  of 
tfe-D^ay°r  anC*  Sheriffs’  “ feed  ” have  been  the  historic  firm 
of  Birch ; but  the  modern  dinner  may  be  described  as  4 


superstructure  of  the  most  elegant  and  artistic  cookery, 
resting,  however,  on  amazingly  strong  pillars  of  cold  roast 
beef.  In  the  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindus,  the  globe  is 
symbolized  as  supported  by  an  elephant,  which  stands  on  a 
tortoise  ; but  what  the  tortoise  itself  stands  upon,  the  Cos- 
mogonists  have  failed  to  tell  us.  The  civic  world,  I appre- 
hend, might  be  emblematized  as  poised  on  a very  fat  ox  which 
stands  on  a fine  West  Indian  turtle,  while  the  turtle  itself 
might  repose  on  a pile  of  those  civic  charters  which 
Charles  II.  had  the  impudence  and  the  meanness  to  confiscate 
for  a time,  but  which  have  been  long  since  restored  to  the 
City,  and  will  never,  I hope,  be  taken  away  so  long  as  London 
remains  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  world. 

I have  eaten,  I should  say,  the  turtle  of  some  twenty-three 
Lord  Mayors,  although  it  has  not  always  been  on  the  Ninth 
of  November  that  I have  enjoyed  the  Chief  Magistrate’s 
hospitality.  So  far  as  I can  judge,  the  tendency  of  the  ban- 
quet has  been  to  become  every  year  less  heavy  and  more 
tasteful.  Turtle,  of  course,  thick  and  clear,  holds  its  own, 
and  cold  roast  beef  is  always  to  the  fore  ; but  the  side-dishes, 
the  game  and  poultry,  the  pastry  and  confectionery  have  lost 
that  indigestible  solidity  by  which  at  City  banquets  they  were 
formerly  distinguished.  Much  less  port  and  sherry  and  milk 
punch,  again,  is  drunk  at  up-to-date  civic  feasts  than  was 
formerly  the  case  ; and  the  champagne  has  grown  less  sweet 
and  less  strong  than  of  yore. 

Moreover,  there  are  at  present  at  Guildhall  at  the  close  of 
a Ninth  of  November  banquet,  dark  and  distant  rumours  of 
tobacco.  Somebody,  about  the  time  when  tea  and  coffee  are 
being  seived,  seems  to  be  indulging  in  some  remote  corner  in 
a cigar  or  a cigarette;  and,  at  all  events,  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  of  nicotine  recently  so  strongly  denounced  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  is  being  furtively  introduced  into 
City  manners.  In  many  particulars,  the  pageant  which  is 
visible  on  an  up-to-date  Ninth  of  November  is  fundamentally 
identical  with  the  pictures  of  the  show  which  we  see  in  old 
engravings — notably,  in  Hogarth’s  dramatic  tableaux  of  the 
career  of  the  Industrious  and  the  Idle  Apprentice. 

Gog  and  Magog  no  longer  figure,  it  is  true,  in  the  show, 
their  last  appearance  in  the  streets  having  been  in  1837,  in 
the  mayoralty  of  Alderman  Lucas,  in  whose  pageant  were 
exhibited  two  wicker-work  copies  of  the  Guildhall  giants,  four- 
teen feet  high;  their  faces  being  on  a level  with  the  first- 
floor  windows  of  Cheapside.  The  men  in  armour,  too,  whose 
martial  panoply  used  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Horse  Armoury 
of  the  Tower,  and  who  occasionally  imbibed  such  deep  pota- 
tions.of  stiong  beer  as  to  reel  in  their  saddles  in  a very 
unkmghtly  manner,  are  rarely  seen  in  a modern  show  ; and 
gone  too  are  the  old  allegorical  groups  representing  all  kinds 
of  human  attributes.  Banners,  however,  of  every  conceivable 
colour,  and  blazoned  with  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
heraldic  cognizances,  are  as  plentiful  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria  as  they  were  in  those  of  Queen  Bess. 

Preceding  and  following  the  great  gilded  ark  with  the  six 
much-bedizened  steeds  and  the  Sword-Bearer,  looking  craftily 
out  of  the  window  as  though  he  were  in  search  of  somebody 
whose  head  he  might  cut  off,  are  half-a-dozen  military  bands 
a volunteer  corps  or  two,  some  lads  from  a training  ship’ 
perhaps  a contingent  of  a Fire  Brigade,  and  any  number  of 
vehicles,  sometimes  hired  from  livery  stables,  but  dubbed  for 
the  nonce  “ State  chariots,”  in  which  ride  the  Masters  of  the 
City  Companies.  These,  with  a glittering  cavalry  escort, 
form  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  a Lord  Mayor’s  Show 
Up-to-Date.  It  blocks  up  the  arterial  thoroughfares  for  many 
hours  of  the  day,  and  leads  to  a good  deal  of  horseplay  and 
picking  of  pockets ; still,  no  Englishman  who  is  proud  of  his 
country  and  of  its  ancient  institutions  would  like  to  see  the 
Show  shorn  of  anything  of  its  splendour  ; but  I repeat  that  the 
Ninth  of  November  is  not  the  period  of  the  year  when  the 
pageant  should  sweep  through  London  streets.  We  want  a 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  without  a fog  and  with  plenty  of  sun- 
shine ; and  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  make  midsummer 
the  season  for  • nstal ling  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  all  his  glory. 
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BY 

B.  L.  FARJEON, 

Author  of  “ Great  Porter  Square,”  “Griff,”  “Blade-o’- 
Grass,”  “The  Sacred  Nugget,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

* 

SYNOPSIS. 

The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a house- 
hunting expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  where  they  are.  Being 
an  easy-going  man,  he  consents  to  accompany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get 
suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and  depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery 
receives  from  an  agent  the  particulars  of  a deserted  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  which  he 
offers  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes  from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is 
not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the  offer  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home 
they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  agent ; he  has 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in  Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries  after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  infoim  them  that  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that 
the  last  tenant  was  willing  to  renew  his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  no 
credence  in  the  story  of  the  house  beine  haunted,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  made  up  by  her  husband  and  Bob  Millet  in  order  to  induce  her  not  to  take  it. 
She,  however,  remains  firm  in  her  purpose,  and  they  go  to  the  house,  which  they 
find  is  situated  in  a deserted  waste.  There  are  no  signs  of  habitation  near  it,  and  all 
the  surroundings  are  most  mournful  and  desolate.  In  the  course  of  their  examination 
they  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  pause  in  an  empty  room, 
in  which  Mr.  Emery  observes  a bell-rope.  In  an  idle  humour  he  pulls  the  rope,  and  a 
clang  of  discordant  bells  resounds  through  the  lonely  building.  When  the  sound  ceases 
they  are  terrified  by  the  pit-pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below.  In  an  agony  of  alarm 
they  listen  to  the  sound,  which  ceases  outside  the  room  in  which  they  are  standing. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Emery  has  rushed  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  but  presently,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  the  door  noiselessly  opens,  and  two  apparitions  appear,  one  a servant 
girl,  the  other  a skeleton  cat.  He  sees  the  two  apparitions,  his  wife  sees  only  one,  that 
of  the  girl,  which  presently  fades  away.  The  cat  remains,  and  crouches  at  Mr.  Emery’s 
feet.  He  attends  to  hi3  wife,  who  has  fainted,  and  when  she  recovers  she  sees  nothing. 
The  apparition  of  the  cat  remains  visible  to  Mr.  Emery,  and  accompanies  him  from  the 
house. 

— ♦ 

CHAPTER  VII. 

I Make  some  Singular  Experiments. 

For  a little  while  we  walked  along  in  silence,  and  then  I 
asked  my  wife  whether  she  would  ride  or  walk  home. 

“ I should  prefer  to  walk,”  she  said;  “ it  is  early,  and  the  air 
is  fresh  and  reviving.  Things  look  all  the  brighter  now  we 
are  out  of  that  horrible  place.  A walk  will  do  us  good.” 

I made  no  demur,  though  I was  curious  to  see  what  the 
skeleton  cat  would  do  when  we  entered  an  omnibus  full  of 
people.  It  would  experience  a difficulty  in  finding  a place  on 
the  floor  of  the  ’bus,  and  there  would  be  no  room  for  it  to 
stretch  itself  comfortably  on  the  seats.  I wished  to  ascertain, 
also,  whether  among  a number  of  strangers  there  would  be 
one  to  whom  it  would  make  itself  visible.  I peered  into  the 
faces  of  the  passers-by  with  this  thought  in  my  mind,  but  I 
saw  no  expression  of  surprise  in  them,  notwithstanding  that 
the  cat  seemed  to  touch  their  legs  in  brushing  past.  Again 
and  again  did  I turn  my  eyes  away  from  the  apparition ; and 
again  and  again,  looking  down  at  my  feet,  I beheld  it  as  clearly 
as  if  it  were  an  actual  living  example  of  its  species.  Once  we 
got  into  a crowd  and  I hoped  that  I had  lost  it.  No  such 
luck  ; it  evinced  no  disposition  to  leave  me. 

“ Edward,”  said  my  wife,  “ I am  sure  you  are  not  well.  I 
have  tired  you  out  with  this  eternal  looking  over  houses  to  let. 
You  have  been  very  patient  with  me  ” — she  pressed  my  arm 
affectionately — “and  I will  try  and  make  it  up  to  you.  I 
know  you  never  really  wished  to  move.” 

“ I never  wished  it,  Maria.” 

“ And  you  have  gone  through  all  this  for  my  sake.  I don’t 
like  to  give  up  a thing  once  I have  set  my  mind  on  it — you 
know  that  of  old,  my  dear — but  the  experiences  of  this  morn- 
ing will  last  me  a lifetime  ; so  I will  give  this  up.” 

“ The  idea  of  moving  ? ” I asked  in  a dull  voice.  “ You 
give  it  up  altogether  ? ” 

“Yes,  altogether.  We  will  remain  in  our  old  house.” 

It  is  a singular  confession  to  make,  but  this  proclamation  of 
the  victory  I had  gained  afforded  me  no  satisfaction.  I had 
no  wish  to  move  ; my  earnest  desire  was  to  remain  where  we 
were ; but  with  the  infernal  cat  gliding  by  my  side,  I could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  haunted  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace 


which  we  had  just  quitted.  In  that  house  was  the  spectral 
figure  of  the  girl  who,  by  spiritual  means,  had  opened  a door  I 
had  locked,  and  presented  herself  to  me.  She  was  now  alone. 

I had  deprived  her  of  a companion  who,  for  aught  I knew, 
might  have  been  a solace  to  her.  It  was  as  if  I had  been 
guilty  of  a crime;  as  if  I had  condemned  her  to  solitude.  But 
it  was  folly  to  torment  myself  with  such  reflections.  What 
had  I to  do  with  the  incidents  of  this  eventful  day  ? I was  a 
passive  instrument,  and  was  being  led  by  unseen  hands.  More 
pertinent  to  ask  what  was  the  portent  of  the  apparitions,  and 
why  the  supernatural  visitation  was  inflicted  upon  me,  although 
to  these  questions  I could  expect  no  answer.  Involuntarily 
I stooped  to  assure  myself  once  more  that  the  cat  was  but  a 
shadow. 

“ What  are  you  stooping  for  ? ” inquired  my  wife. 

“ I thought  1 had  dropped  my  handkerchief.” 

“ It  is  here,  in  your  pocket.”  She  took  it  out  and  handed 
it  to  me.  . 

“ I was  mistaken,”  I muttered. 

She  held  up  her  sunshade  and  hailed  a passing  hansom, 
saying  energetically,  and  with  a troubled  look  at  me,  “ We 
will  ride  home.” 

I did  not  object.  I think  if  she  had  said  “ We  will  fly  home,” 

I should  have  made  an  attempt  to  fly,  so  absolutely  was  I,  for 
the  time,  deprived  of  the  power  of  deciding  my  own  move- 
ments. I did  not  see  the  cat  spring  into  the  cab,  but  directly 
we  were  seated,  there  it  lay,  crouched  in  front  of  us  ; and  when 
the  driver  pulled  up  at  our  house,  there  it  was,  waiting  for 
the  street  door  to  be  opened. 

“ Lie  down  and  rest  yourself  for  an  hour,”  said  my  wife, 
with  deep  concern  in  her  voice. 

“ No,”  I replied,  “ I will  smoke  a pipe  in  the  garden.” 

With  wifely  solicitude  she  filled  my  pipe  for  me,  and  held 
a lighted  match  to  the  tobacco.  I puffed  up,  thanked  her 
with  a look,  and  went  into  the  garden  accompanied  by  the 
cat. 

In  the  part  of  London  in  which  we  live  there  are  pleasant 
gardens  attached  to  many  of  the  houses,  and  our  little  plot  of 
ground  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  is  some  ninety  feet 
in  length,  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a broad  gravelled  space 
and  has  a gravelled  walk  all  around  it ; and  here,  when  the 
weather  permits,  my  wife  and  I frequently  sit  andenjoy  ourselves. 
I am  also  the  proud  possessor  of  a greenhouse,  which,  as  well 
as  the  borders  and  beds  I have  laid  out,  is  in  summer  and 
autumn  generally  bright  with  flowers,  of  which  I am  very 
fond  ; and  into  this  greenhouse  I walked  to  smoke  the  green 
fly,  which  was  doing  its  worst  for  my  pelargoniums..  There 
are  a couple  of  trees  in  my  garden,  and  birds’  nests  in  them. 
The  birds  were  flitting  among  the  branches,  and  I looked  at 
the  cat,  wondering  whether  it  would  spring  after  its  feathered 
victims.  It  took  no  notice  of  them,  nor  they  of  it.  I remained 
in  the  greenhouse  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  then  it  occurred 
to  me  to  make  an  experiment.  With  a swift  and  sudden 
motion  I left  the  greenhouse  and  pulled  the  door  behind  me, 
shutting  the  cat  inside.  I walked  towards  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  and  the  animal  I thought  I had  cunningly  imprisoned 
glided  on  at  my  side.  Doors  shut  and  locked,  and  doubtless 
stone  walls,  presented  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  creature  than 
the  air  I breathed. 

I sat  down  on  the  garden  seat,  and  smoked  and  pondered, 
and  was  aroused  by  a soft  purring  at  my  feet,  and  the  contact 
of  a furry  body  against  my  legs.  I uttered  an  exclamation, 
and,  looking  down,  saw  our  own  household  cat — a tortoiseshell 
tabby — rubbing  against  me.  N ow,  thought  I , there  will  be  a fight. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  I felt  convinced  that  the 
skeleton  cat  saw  our  tortoiseshell  cat,  and  presently  I was 
quite  as  convinced  that  the  flesh  and  blood  reality  was  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  the  disembodied  spirit. 

I made  another  experiment.  I went  stealthily  into  the 
kitchen,  and  filled  a saucer  with  milk.  This  saucer  I took  into 
the  garden  and  put  upon  the  gravel  before  the  two  cats. 

“ You  must  be  hungry,”  I said  aloud  to  the  spectral  figure, 
with  a feeble  attempt  at  jocularity.  “ Lap  up.” 
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It  made  no  movement.  With  a look  of  gratitude  at  me 
our  tabby  lapped  up  the  whole  of  the  milk,  and  licked  the 
saucer  dry. 

My  wife  came  out  and,  seeing  what  I had  done,  smiled. 

“ Are  you  feeling  better  ? ’’  she  asked  solicitously. 

“There  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  me,”  I said, 
with  an  unreasonable  show  of  irritation. 

She  wisely  made  no  reply,  and  I was  once  more  left  alone 
with  my  supernatural  companion. 

Thus  passed  the  day,  and  I was  glad  when  the  hour  arrived 
for  Bob  Millet  to  make  his  appearance,  lie  came  punctually 
and  was  cordially  received  by  my  wife. 

“ You  are  in  time  for  tea,  Mr.  Millet,”  she  said,  shaking 
hands  with  him.  “ I want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  really  wel- 
come here.” 

“ Indeed  I do  feel  so,”  said  Bob,  gratified  by  this  reception, 
which  I fancy  he  hardly  expected. 

They  made  a good  meal,  but  though  my  wife  had  thought- 
fully prepared  a dish  of  which  I was  very  fond — a tongue 
stewed  with  raisins — I ate  very  little. 

“ No  appetite,  Ned  ? ” said  Bob. 

I shook  my  head  gloomily. 

“ He  is  out  of  sorts,  Mr.  Millet,”  said  my  wife,  “ and  I 
am  delighted  you  are  here  to  cheer  him  up.  He  has  me  to 
thank  for  his  low  spirits ; it  is  all  because  of  my  stupid  wish 
to  leave  the  house  in  which  we  are  as  comfortable  as  we  could 
reasonably  hope  to  be.  I have  worried  him  to  death  almost, 
dragging  him  about  against  his  will — though  he  has  never  com- 
plained— from  morning  till  night  for  I don’t  know  how  long 
past.  He  is  not  half  the  man  he  was  ; he  doesn’t  eat  well  and 
he  doesn’t  sleep  well,  and  I am  to  blame  for  it.” 

She  was  ready  to  cry  with  remorse,  and  I felt  ashamed 
of  myself  for  not  having  the  strength  to  battle  with  the  delusion 
which  surely  would  not  torture  me  for  ever. 

I patted  her  on  the  shoulder  and  put  on  a more  cheerful 
countenance.  She  brightened  up  instantly,  and  then  Bob 
asked  whether  we  had  been  to  79,  Lamb’s  Terrace. 

“Yes,  we  have,”  said  my  wife,  “ and  I am  truly  thankful 
that  we  got  out  of  it  safely.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Bob,  lifting  his  eyes. 

“You  were  right,  Mr.  Millet,”  said  my  wife,  “ the  house  is 
haunted.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Bob,  “ I only  told  you  what  I had  heard.  For 
my  part,  I don’t  even  know  where  Lamb’s  Terrace  is.” 

“ Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Millet,  and  don't  try  to  know.  The 
less  you  see  of  the  place  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because  it  is  haunted,”  she  replied  with  emphatic  shakes 
of  her  head,  “ and  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  putting  us  on 
our  guard.” 

“ Then  you  saw  something  ? " 

My  wife  looked  at  me. 

“Tell him  what  you  fancy  you  saw,”  I said. 

“It  was  not  fancy,”  she  rejoined;  “I  have  been  thinking 
over  it  during  the  day,  and  the  more  I think,  the  more  I am 
convinced  that  I did  see — what  I saw.” 

“ I should  like  to  hear  about  it,”  said  Bob. 

“You  shall.” 

And  she  told  him  all ; of  our  going  over  the  house  till  we  got 
to  the  room  on  the  second  floor,  of  my  pulling  the  bell,  of  the 
sounds  we  had  heard  proceeding  from  the  basement  and 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  till  they  were  outside  in  the 
passage,  of  my  locking  the  door,  of  the  door  opening  of  its  own 
accord,  and  of  the  appearance  on  the  threshold  of  the  spectre 
of  a young  girl,  and,  finally,  of  her  fainting  away. 

“ It  was  only  my  obstinacy,”  she  said,  “ that  took  us  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  Edward  was  quite  ready  to  leave  it 
before  we  had  been  in  the  place  two  minutes,  but  I insisted 
upon  going  into  all  the  rooms,  and  I was  properly  punished  for 
it.  I was  frightened  enough,  goodness  knows,  before  I fainted, 
for  I was  chilled  all  over  by  what  I had  already  seen,  and  I 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  ; but  you  know  what  women  are, 
Mr.  Millet,  when  they  take  a fancy  into  their  heads.” 


“ There,  Bob,”  said  I,  “ there’s  a confession  to  make  ; not 
many  women  would  say  as  much.” 

Bob  smiled,  and  said,  “ You  are  too  hard  on  yourself.  We 
are  much  of  a muchness — men  and  women  alike;  there  is 
nothing  to  choose  between  us.” 

“ You  are  very  good  to  say  so,  Mr.  Millet.” 

“ When  you  recovered  from  your  faint,”  said  Bob,  “was 
the  figure  still  there  ? ” 

“ No,  it  was  gone.” 

And  you  did  not  see  it  again  ? ” 

“ No,  thank  God  !” 

“ Did  you  see  it  ? ” asked  Bob,  turning  to  me. 

“ He  says  he  didn’t,”  said  my  wife,  quickly  replying  for  me, 
“ but ” — 

“ But,”  I added,  “ she  does  not  believe  me.” 

“ How  can  I believe  you,”  said  my  wife,  reproachfully, 
“ when  the  very  moment  before  I swooned  away  I saw  your 
eyes  almost  starting  out  of  your  head  with  fright.” 

“ O,  well,”  I said,  “ I suppose  I have  as  much  right  to  fancy 
things  as  you.” 

“ Of  course  you  have,  and  it  was  very  considerate  of  you  to 
deny  that  you  saw  anything.  He  is  the  best  husband  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Millet,  and  if  he  thinks  I don’t  appreciate  him  he  is 
mistaken.” 

“ Now,  my  dear.”  I said,  soothingly,  “ you  know  I don’t 
think  anything  of  the  sort ; if  I am  the  best  husband  in  the 
world,  so  are  you  the  best  wife  in  the  world.  What  do  you 
say  to  our  going  in  for  the  flitch  of  bacon  ? ” 

“ It  is  all  very  well  to  make  a laughing  matter  of  it,”  said 
my  wife  seriously.  “ I will  ask  Mr.  Millet  this  plain  question. 
He  may  say,  like  you,  that  it  is  all  fancy  ; but  pray  how  does 
he  account  for  the  opening  of  a locked  door  ? ” 

“I  told  you,”  I interposed  before  Bob  could  speak,  “that  I 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  I had  locked  it.” 

“ Very  good.  But  the  door  was  shut  if  it  was  not  locked.” 
“ I don’t  deny  that  it  was.” 

“ How  did  it  come  open  then  ? ” 

“ I told  you  that,  too,”  I replied.  “ The  wind.” 

“ What  wind  ? ” 

“ The  wind  from  the  window  through  the  broken  panes.” 
She  turned  to  Bob  triumphantly.  “ What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Mr.  Millet  ? When  we  go  into  the  room  the  door  slams, 
and  my  husband  says  it  slams  because  of  the  wind  through 
the  window.  I accept  that  as  reasonable,  but  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  same  wind  that  blows  a door  shut  from 
the  inside  of  a room  should  blow  it  open  from  the  outside  ? ” 
“ Well,  no,"  said  Bob  with  a sly  look  at  me  ; “ I should  say  it 
was  not  reasonable.” 

I was  fairly  caught.  My  wife’s  logic  was  too  much  for  me. 
“ And  now,”  said  she,  “ as  I know  it  will  worry  him  if  I go 
on  talking  about  it,  I will  leave  you  two  gentlemen  together 
while  I go  and  look  after  some  affairs.  You  will  spend  the 
evening  with  us,  Mr.  Millet  ? ” 

“ With  much  pleasure,”  he  said. 

“ And  I beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  “ for  having  misjudged 
you.  I did  think  that  you  and  my  husband  were  in  a plot 
together  to  set  me  against  the  house,  and  I did  not  think  it 
was  nice  behaviour  in  a gentleman  who  was  paying  me  his 
first  visit.  I told  my  husband  as  much  last  night  before  we 
went  to  sleep,  and  he  stood  up  for  you  like  the  true  friend  he  is; 
and  now  I am  glad  to  say  I have  found  out  my  mistake.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me.” 

“ There  is  nothing  to  forgive,”  said  Bob,  in  the  kindest  and 
gentlest  tone  imaginable.  “ All  that  you  have  said  and  thought 
and  done,  was  most  fair  and  reasonable,  and  I ought  to  be 
thankful  for  the  little  misunderstanding,  if  it  has  given  you  a 
better  opinion  of  me.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I take  Bob  into  my  Confidence. 

“A  sensible  woman,”  said  Bob,  gazing  after  my  wife;  and 
then,  in  a more  serious  tone,  “Ned,  is  it  all  true  ? ” 

“ Every  word  of  it.” 
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“ About  the  phantom  of  the  girl  ? ” 

“ Yes,  about  the  phantom  of  the  girl.  Frightfully,  horribly 
true!” 

“ You  saw  it  ? ” 

“ I did  ; and  I would  swear  it  was  no  trick  of  imagination.” 
“ And  the  door  opened,  as  your  wife  has  described  ? ” 

“ It  did,  and  I will  swear  that  that  was  no  tuck  of  the 
imagination.” 

We  had  moved  our  chairs  and  were  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  from  which  stretched  the  bright  prospect  of  the  flowers 
in  my  garden ; there  was  a space  of  some  three  feet  between 
our  chairs  as  we  sat  facing  each  other,  and  on  this  space  lay 
the  skeleton  cat. 

“ There  is  something  more,”  I said.  “ Look  down  here.” 
I pointed  to  the  cat. 

“ Well  ? I am  looking.” 

“ What  do  you  see  ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Absolutely  nothing  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  except  the  carpet.” 

“ Bob,  would  you  judge  me  to  be  a man  possessed  of  a fair 
amount  of  common  sense  ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Not  likely  to  give  way  to  fads  and  fancies  ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

_ “ Caring,  as  a rule,  more  for  the  prosaic  than  the  romantic 
side  of  things  ? ” 

“ I should  say  that,  without  doubt.” 

“And  you  would  say  what  is  true  of  me,  up  to  the  present 
moment.  I prefer  the  plain  bread-and-butter  side  of  life,  and 
though  I hope  I have  a proper  sympathy  for  my  fellow 
creatures,  I am  not  given^to  extravagant  sentiment.  I am 
putting  this  description  of  myself  in  very  plain  words,  because 
I really  want  you  to  understand  me  as  I am.” 

“ I think  I do  understand  you,  Ned.” 

“ I have  never  had  a nightmare,”  I continued,  “ and,  as  a 
rule,  my  sleep  is  dreamless.  It  is  true  that  my  rest  has  been 
a little  disturbed  lately  by  my  wife’s  wish  to  move,  but  the  few 
restless  nights  I have  passed  from  this  reason  are  quite  an 
exception..  To  sum  myself  up  briefly  and  concisely/  I claim 
to  be  considered  a healthy  human  being  in  mind  and  body.” 

“ It  is  not  I,  Ned,  who  would  dispute  that  claim.” 

“ I have  told  you  that  the  spectral  figure  of  the  girl  appeared 
to  me.  A doctor  would  at  once  declare  it  to  be  a delusion  of 
the  senses.  If  my  wife  informed  the  doctor  that  she  also  saw 
it,  he  would  reply  that  she  was  suffering  under  a delusion, 
and  he  would  attempt  to  explain  it  away  on  the  ground  of 
sympathy  between  us.  But  the  opening  of  the  door  could  be 
no  delusion  ; it  was  tight  shut,  and  the  key  was  incontestibly 
turned  in  the  lock  ; and  yet  it  opened  to  admit  the  spectre. 
The  doctor  would  smile  at  this,  and  ask  incredulously,  ‘ Is  it 
necessary  for  the  entrance  of  an  apparition  that  a door  should 
be  open,  when  it  possesses  the  power  of  passing  through 
material  obstacles  ? ’ It  does  possess  such  a power,  Bob  ; I 
have  tested  and  proved  it.  Now,  what  I have  been  coming 
to  is  this.  My  wife  saw  one  apparition  ; I saw  two.” 

“ Two  ? ” exclaimed  Bob,  regarding  me  more  intently. 

“ Yes,  two.  One,  the  girl,  vanished  ; the  other,  the  cat,  re- 
mained.” 

“ In  heaven’s  name  what  are  you  talking  about  ? ” 

“ I am  relating  an  absolute  fact.  By  the  side  of  the  girl 
appeared  the  apparition  of  a skeleton  cat,  which  accompanied 
me  from  the  house,  which  glided  along  the  streets  at  my  side, 
which  entered  my  own  house  with  me,  and  which  now  lies- 
here,  on  this  little  space  of  carpet  between  us,  on  which  you 
see— nothing.  Now,  Bob,  tell  me  at  once  that  I am  mad.” 

“ I shall  tell  you  nothing  of  the  kind  ; I must  have  a little 
time  to  consider.  What  kind  of  reading  do  you  indulge  in  ? 
Sensation  stories  ? ” 

“ I chiefly  read  the  newspapers.” 

“ Digestion  good,  Ned  ? ” 

“ In  perfect  condition  ; for  the  last  ten  years  I have  not  had 
a day’s  bad  health.” 


“ All  that  is  in  your  favour.’’ 

“ Thank  you.  I see  that  you  are  taking  a medical  view  of 
my  case.” 

r “ Indeed,  I am  not ; I only  want  to  think  it  out  for  myself. 
You  can  actually  see  the  cat  ? ” 

“ There  it  lies,  its  yellow  eyes  fixed  on  my  face.” 

“ Touch  it.” 

I stretched  forth  my  hand  and  passed  it  over  and  through 
the  apparition. 

“ Does  it  reply  by  any  sign  ? ” 

“ By  none.” 

“ And  yet  it  moves  ? " 

“When  1 move.  Otherwise  it  remains  motionless, in  a state 
of  expectation,  as  it  appears  to  me.” 

“ I don’t  quite  understand,  Ned." 

“It  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  seems  to  be  waiting  for 
something  in  the  near  or  distant  future.  It  relieves  me  to  un- 
burden my  mind  to  you,  Bob.  I do  not  intend  to  confide  in  my 
wife  ; it  would  frighten  her  out  of  her  life,  and  in  the  kindness 
of  her  heart  she  would  try  to  make  me  disbelieve  the  evidence 
of  my  own  senses.  Therefore  not  a word  about  this  to  her. 

I hear  her  singing  ; she  is  coming  back  to  us,  and  she  is  singing 
to  make  me  cheerful.  Why,  Maria,”  I said,  as  she  entered  the 
room,“  what  have  yougotyourhat  onfor  ? Areyou  goingoutfor 
a walk  ? ” 

“ I am,’  she  replied  briskly,  “and  you  two  gentlemen  are 
coming  with  me.  It  is  now  half-past  seven,  and  if  you  will 
be  so  good  as  not  to  raise  any  objection  I propose  to  treat  you 
to  the  theatre.” 

“ A good  idea,”  said  Bob  Millet,  in  a tone  as  lively  as  her 
own. 

“ No  tragedies,”  she  continued,  “a  play  that  we  can  have 
a good  laugh  over  ; we  have  had  enough  of  tragedies  to-day,  and 
I don’t  intend  they  shall  get  the  best  of  me.  We  will  go  to  the 
Criterion,  where  you  always  get  a proper  return  for  your  money, 
and  I hope  you  won’t  object  to  the  pit,  Mr.  Millet  ?” 

“ I assure  you,”  said  Bob,  with  grave  humour,  “ that  when 
I sit  in  the  pit  I shall  consider  myself  one  of  the  aristocracy. 
Your  wife  is  a capital  doctor,  Ned.” 

Very  willingly  I fell  in  with  the  thoughtful  proposition, 
and  as  Maria  insisted  upon  paying  all  the  expenses  out  of  her 
private  purse  I allowed  her  to  do  so,  knowing  that  it  would 
give  her  pleasure. 

We  arrived  at  the  Criterion  before  the  raising  of  the  curtain 
and  we  saw  a laughable  comedy  most  admirably  acted,  which 
afforded  us  great  enjoyment.  I may  say  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  skeleton  cat  not  accompanying  us  was  the  main- 
spring of  my  enjoyment.  Could  it  have  been,  after  all,  an 
illusion  ? Was  it  really  possible  that  the  apparitions  I had 
seen  were  the  creations  of  my  fancy  ? Bob  whispered  to  me 
once : 

“Has  it  accompanied  us?  ” 

“No,”  I whispered  back,  “ I see  nothing  of  it." 

When  we  were  outside  the  theatre,  and  were  ready  to 
depart  our  separate  ways,  Bob  said, 

“Will  you  come  and  spend  an  hour  with  me  to-morrow 
evening,  Ned  ? ” 

“ Yes,  he  will,”  said  my  wife;  “ it  will  do  him  good.  It  does 
not  do,  Mr.  Millet,  for  a man  to  mope  too  much  at  home.” 

So  I consented,  and  we  shook  hands,  and  wished  each  other 
good  night. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Butler,  in  his  satirical  character  of  the  traveller,  thus 
describes  him  : — “ He  hath  worn  his  own  language  to  rags, 
and  patched  it  up  with  scraps  and  ends  of  foreign.  He 
believes  this  raggedness  of  his  discourse  a great  demonstra- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge,  as  Inns  of  Court 
men  intimate  their  proficiency  of  the  law  by  the  tatters  of 
their  gowns.” 
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three  women 

IN  A BOUDOIR. 


* 

* * 


Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope . The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 

[At  Miss  Tabinct's.) 

Mrs.  Armful  : The  more  I see  of  fashions  this  season  the 
more  convinced  I become  of  the  fact  that  if  every  woman 
were  to  choose  a different  style,  each  one  would  be  equally 
fashionably  attired.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  can  wear  almost 
any  mode  of  dress  nowadays,  and  yet  be  quite  in  the  fashion  ' 
As  soon  as  one  particular  style  of  gown  becomes  worn  by  the 
many,  the  ultra-smart  women  hark  back  to  bygone  modes 
or  else  to  something  more  fantastically  new  than  has  been 
seen  in  the  shop  windows.  The  modern  milliner  has  a busy 
time  trying  to  devise  fresh  fashions  to  please  her  smartest 
customers.  She  has  all  her  work  cut  out  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times. 

Ladv  Velvel:  Indeed,  yes.  My  dressmaker  was  bewailing 

the  strain  to  her  nervous  system  in  keeping  up  to  date or 

rather,  one  might  almost  say,  up  to  over-date — so  as  to  be  well 
ahead  with  every  possible  fad  or  fancy  likely  to  occur  to  Dame 
Fashion.  In  seeking  for  new  colour  effects  she  says  she 
spends  much  time  and  goes  to  no  end  of  trouble.  The  more 
inharmoniously  they  blend  the  more  they  appeal  to  some  of 
her  best  customers.  The  great  thing  is  to  cram  in  as  many 
colours  as  one  can,  so  long  as  they  are  new,  or,  at  any  rate 
peculiar.  J ’ 

MissTabinet:  To  be  peculiar  is  considered  rather  chic: 
only  to  be  successfully  peculiar,  one  must  have  a considerable 
amount  of  money  to  spend.  To  be  poor  and  possess  a natural 
gut  (. ) of  peculiarity  is  to  be  only  an  object  of  ridicule  to  your 
riends,  while  to  be  rich  and  affect  the  various  eccentricities 
of  the  age  brings  you  a long  and  ardent  following  of  admirers, 
and  more  or  less  successful  imitators. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Yes,  it  is  often  so. 


gown  was  a black  satin,  embroidered  with  green  leaves 
and  pink  rosebuds.  This  was  made  with  a long  plain 
s art,  the  bodice  and  sleeves  being  of  self-coloured  green 
velvet  to  match  the  leaves  on  the  skirt;  the  velvet  was 
carried  round  the  top  part  of  the  skirt  to  form  points.  It 
had  a very  elegant  effect  and,  besides  being  very  beautiful  to 
00k  at,  was  a distinctly  useful  gown.  A beautiful  opera  cloak, 
to  be  worn  with  this  or,  indeed,  any  other  dress,  was  com- 
posed  of  the  green  velvet,  made  in  full  folds  and  lined 
throughout  with  a lovely  shot  brocade,  which  seemed  to 
assume  forty  different  shades. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Do  you  know  I am  quite  devoted  to  magenta ! 
It  sounds  hideous,  but  lately  I have  seen  some  delightful 
things  made  with  quite  the  old-fashioned  tint,  and  really  if  a 
woman  is  particularly  careful  as  regards  the  dressing  of  her 
hair,  and  every  detail  of  her  appearance  is  carefully  attended 
to,  there  is  nothing  so  smart  as  a magenta  “ get-up.”  But 
it  wants  to  be  worn  by  a woman  who  is  thoroughly  cognizant 
of  the  art  of  how  to  dress.  0 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 
By  Mrs,  Armful. 


Lady  Velvel : There  is  plenty  of  scope  just  now  for  trying 

nolis i L°  m°' tT  1 am  comPletely  fascinated  with  the 
pehsse  frock.  They  are  just  as  pretty  as  can  be  with  their 

ug  \ civet  sleeves  and  dainty  little  capes  edged  with  sable, 
lade  in  the  new  cloths,  they  are  the  most  stylish  things  I 
iave  yet  seen.  The  Russian  blouse  appears  to  be  dying  a 
natural  death.  This  is  a pity,  as  it  is  undeniably  becoming 
to  tall,  slim  women;  but  the  common  and  cheap  specimens 
„a.v?»  1 suppose,  done  away  with  the  charm  of  it.  The 
Watteau  pleat  still  seems  to  hold  its  own,  made  in  a variety 
ot  styles,  both  for  teagowns  and  evening  gowns;  and  the 
Empire  period  has  a decided  following. 

..Mis^  rABINET  : I saw  a lovely  pink  satin  brocaded  with 
silver  filigree  the  other  day.  The  bodice  was  short-waisted, 
and  appeared  to  consist  of  only  two  pieces.  It  had  straps 
over  the  shoulder,  thus  making  the  bodice  square,  back  and 
front.  From  these  shoulder  straps  were  fixed  some  very 
handsome  lace,  which  formed  the  sleeves.  Round  the  bodice 
was  tied  some  more  of  the  lace,  fixed  so  as  to  form  a knot 
between  the  shoulders,  and  also  in  the  front.  The  top  was 
finished  with  a narrow  band  of  sable,  and  just  under  the  front 
piece  was  a row  of  ovely  pink  velvet  roses.  The  skirt  was 
made  just  to  reach  the  ground  ; round  the  bottom  was  draped 

three  F here.a"d  *!•«=  with  roses,  to  nXh 

those  ob  the  bodtee.  Another  very  charming  diooet 


Elspeth  (Perth).— I should  strongly  advise  you  to  have  your  evening 
cloak  made  of  "My  Queen  ’*  Vel-Vel ; it  is  warm  and  durable.  Send  for 
patterns  to  A Hunt  and  Co.,  41,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  and  I 
tiunk  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  range  of  colours  you  will  get  in  return. 
The  new  shades  are  really  lovely.  If  you  can  bear  a pronounced  colour 
there  is  a lovely  cerise,  and  another  called  Torero,  which,  to  some  may 
seem  more  charming  still.  It  would  make  a truly  regal  garment.  Have 
t lined  with  a quilted  satin,  to  match  the  colour,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  white. 
It  could  have  either  fur  or  feather  trimming  on  it. 

New  Reader.  I cannot  possibly  advise  you  what  cretonne  to  use  as 
your  request  for  "one  that  will  go  with  most  papers  " is  so  very  vague. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I should  advise  you  to  send  to  one  of  our  best 
London  houses  asking  them  to  forward  you  patterns,  so  that  you  might 
choose  what  would  suit  your  paper  best.  You  don't  even  give  me  an 
idea  of  the  colouring  of  your  walls.  You  can  trim  damask  curtains  with 

SbLSiX  h”dred  and  0n"  •!.*  are  now 

Mammy  (BansteadJ.-You  could  not  do  better  than  go  to  Garrould's. 
nfd*u  ' be,?°a<?'  f?r  lhe  ou,tfit  for  y°ur  little  g‘rls  : they  make  a speciality 
'ldren  S c*°thes-  thelr  llttle  cloaks  are  particularly  nice  ; indeed,  I 
think  that  as  you  have  so  much  shopping  to  do  and  in  so  limited  a time, 
you  could  not  do  better  than  buy  all  you  require  there. 

G.  B.  (Camberwell).— You  ask  me  what  you  can  do  to  get  your  dresses 
well  made,  and  if  I can  tell  you  of  anyone  who  will  make  up  your 
materials  without  spoiling  them.  I can  send  you  the  address  of  several 
ressmakers  if  you  send  me  a stamped  envelope,  but  I cannot  recommend 
tnem  from  personal  experience.  Once  or  twice  I have  bought  material 
and  given  it  out  to  be  made  up,  and  the  result  has  always  been  a failure 
and  in  the  end  has  cost  me  just  as  much  as  if  I had  gone  to  a good  dress- 
maker and  allowed  her  to  find  everything.  Believe  me,  there  is  no 
economy  in  buying  materials  unless  you  can  make  them  up  yourself 
Then  there  is  a vast  saying.  If  you  can  do  this,  and  take  trouble  over  it’ 
you  can  turn  out  a stylish  gown  made  much  better  than  the  average  pro- 
fessional dressmaker  can  make  it.  But  if  you  cannot  do  it,  take  my  advice 
and  go  to  a good  tailor  and  never  wear  anything  else  out  of  doors  but 
cloth  or  serge  \ ou  will  then  find  that  you  are  always  well  dressed,  and 
your  attire  will  look  suitable  for  every  occasion.  Unfortunately,  one-half 
the  women  who  profess  to  make  up  your  own  materials  have  no  notion  of 
the  art  of  dressmaking.  Seams  are  mysteries  they  never  solve  correctly  • 
they  have  no  notion  how  to  cut  a bodice,  let  alone  make  it.  The  only 
thing  they  do  understand  is  the  art  of  getting  paid  for  spoiling  another 
person  s material.  Such  people  have  no  business  to  be  dressmakers  • 
they  have  no  natural  talent  for  it,  and  the  consequence  is  they  never 
succeed.  To  be  successful  in  dressmaking,  as  in  every  other  business,  one 
must  have  some  natural  aptitude  for  it.  I am  not  sure  that  I can  give 
you  any  assistance  about  your  water-colour  drawings.  Could  you  not  trv 
some  art  shop  and  ask  them  to  sell  the  pictures  on  commission  ? Perhaps 
Mr.  T Fall,  of  io.  Baker  Street,  could  help  you.  I know  he  often  sells 
a great  many  drawings  and  paintings. 

, ;!uCII?TiH  <Bu.rsle™)  — Y°u  ,may  certainly  use  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil 
without  darkening  the  hair;  it  is  a capital  and  nutritive  preparation  and 
has  stood  the  test  of  years.  No  better  proof  of  its  excellence  could  be 
given  than  that  it  is  still  a public  favourite  notwithstanding  the  competi- 
lon  which  it  has  to  meet.  Indeed,  I may  say,  that  all  the  articles  for  the 
thefr  kind  lyd°r  ^ °dont0  lncluded— : made  by  this  firm  are  the  best  of 

Maggie  (Leicester).— Short  corsets  are  made  for  wearing  with  the 
Empire  dresses  For  long  waists  the  old  style  is  still  worn!  and  of  the 
two  I think  the  latter  by  far  the  most  popular.  So  few  women  look  really 
wf  ' ]n,short'walsted  gowns  that  they  are  never  likely  to  push  the  long, 
waisted  women  out  of  conceit  with  themselves.  Bodices  are  still  made 

wor8.  he  P°,lU5  baCk  a“d  £ir0nt’  th°Ugh  tlie  round  opes  are  HlhtY  wore 
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LORD  MISSENDEN'S  ESCAPE. 

By  H.  G.  F.  TAYLOR. 

“ What  a joke ! ” exclaimed  Lord  Missenden.  “ How  did 
you  hear  of  it  ? ” 

“ Quite  by  accident,”  replied  Dick  Gunning,  his  alter  ego, 
a man  of  five-and-thirty  summers,  whose  bronzed  face,  short 
black  beard,  and  quick  eye,  all  spoke  of  a hard  life  spent  in 
tropical  climes.  And,  in  this  respect,  the  two  men  resembled 
one  another. 

“ Explain,”  said  Lord  Missenden. 

“ It  was  in  the  following  way,”  continued  Dick  Gunning. 

« I was  sitting  in  a chair,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  innocently 
criticising  in  my  mind  the  bad  riders  and  tame  horseflesh 
constituting  the  fashionable  show,  when  two  fair  dames 
flopped  down  into  seats  beside  me,  and  began  to  make  remarks 
upon  the  passers-by.  . , 

“‘Who  is  the  old  woman  in  the  obviously  hired  victoria  ? 
asked  one# 

“ ‘ What ! ’ replied  the  other,  * don’t  you  know  Mrs. 
Matchem  ? She  is  a notorious  tuft-hunter.  The  handsome 
girl  beside  her  is  her  daughter.  You  wouldn  t think  Miss 
Viola  to  be  more  than  twenty,  so  well  is  she  got  up  ; but  I 
know  her  to  be  three-and-thirty,  if  she  is  a day.  . The 
mother  has  made  it  the  object  of  her  life  to  marry  the  girl  to 
a rich  peer;  but  the  aristocracy  is  forewarned,  and  they 
won’t  have  her  at  any  price — much  less  the  mother. 

“ ‘ Serve  her  right ! ' remarked  madame  number  one.  ‘ Have 
they  any  money  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Just  enough  to  keep  up  a sort  of  appearance  in  society. 
But  it  won’t  wash.  Everybody  knows  what  they  are  making 
for.  Still  they  don’t  lose  heart,  for  there  is  another  promis- 
ing catch  in  the  market — Lord  Missenden  a man  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  Mexico  or  Brazil,  or  some  other  out-of-the- 
way  place,  and  who  does  not  know  what  is  in  store  for  him. 

“ ‘ How  so  ? ’ inquired  madame  number  one. 

“ ‘ Why,  you  see,  he  never  expected  to  come  into  the  earl- 
dom, being  the  younger  son  of  a younger  son  of  the  late  peer. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  the  lives  fell  in,  and  Charlie  Blake,  a 
good-for-nothing  cowboy,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  the 
immense  Missenden  estates.’ 

“ ‘ Well  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well,  Mrs.  Matchem  has  set  her  heart  on  being  Lord 
Missenden’s  mother-in-law — that’s  all.’  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dick  Gunning’s  story,  Lord  Missenden 
burst  into  a wild  fit  of  laughter.. 

“ By  Jove  ! Dick,”  he  exclaimed,  “we  must  humour  the 
old  woman.  It  will  be  as  good  as  a play.” 

“ Oh ! by  the  way,”  resumed  his  friend,  “ I quite  forgot 
that  the  first  act  of  the  comedy  is  already  arranged.  My 
fair  neighbours  added  that  you  are  expected  to  make  your 
initial  appearance  in  English  society  at  the  Missenden  Hunt 
Ball  next  week,  and  everybody  is  wondering  what  you  are 
like.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Matchem  et  fille  have  contrived  that 
they  shall  be  there.  You  will  be  caught,  Charlie,  to  a dead 
certainty.” 

“ Good,”  remarked  Lord  Missenden,  with  a grim  smile. 
“ But  if  they  do  catch  me  they  will  repent  it ; for — thanks  to 
the  warning — they  will  catch  a Tartar  ! ” 

After  delivering  this  threat,  Lord  Missenden  sat  for  awhile 
smoking  his  cigar  in  silence,  and  revolving  in  his  mind,  the 
means  of  defence  against  the  wily  tuft-hunter’s  machinations. 
His  reflections  were  interrupted,  however,  by  Dick  Gunning, 
who  commenced  a little  set  speech  of  a kind  very  unlike  the 
usual  conversation  between  the  friends. 

“ I say,  Charlie,  old  man,  there  is  a matter  about  which  I 
have  always  avoided  speaking.  You  and  I have  knocked 
around  together  in  a pretty  rough  world  for  nearly 
fifteen  years ; and  I take  it  to  be  a pretty  sure  sign  of  your 
goodness  and  friendship,  that,  although  you  must  have 
guessed  that  Gunning  was  not  my  proper  surname,  you  have 
never  sought  to  know  who  I really  was,  or  how  I came  to  be  an 

' - - f- 1? 1 — A if,,™-,  pro  rrrvinor  tn  stand  sponsor 


for  me  in  your  fashionable  society,  I owe  it  to  you  to  tell  the 
truth  beforehand.  It  may  prevent  unpleasantness.” 

“ Go  and  be  hanged  !”  ejaculated  Lord  Missenden,  with  a 
shade  of  annoyance,  “ you  and  I can  dispense  with  sentiment 
and  all  that.  You  don’t  owe  me  anything.” 

“ But ” began  Gunning.  ^ 

“Shut  up,  Dick!  I know  you  were  at  Eton,  after  my 
time — because  you  told  me  so.  If  you  have  kept  a secret  for 
fifteen  years,  you  have  had  some  reason  or  other  for  it.  lou 
need  not  enlighten  me.  1 know  you  a great  deal  better  as  you 
are,  for  you  have  been  my  best  friend  yes,  for  a long  time, 
Dick,  my  only  friend  in  the  world.” 

“ Very  well,  Charlie.  I thank  you  heartily  for  your  faithful 
friendship.  But  don’t  go  and  fly  at  me  one  of  these  days  for 
having  held  my  tongue  on  the  subject.  1 
“ No  fear  of  that,  Dick.” 

And  they  dropped  the  conversation. 

* * * 

The  following  week.  . 

The  Missenden  Hunt  Ball  was  coming  to  an  end,  in  tlie 
dawning  hours  of  another  day. 

Many  of  the  guests  had  already  departed.  The  tew  who 
remained  danced  with  a reckless  abandon  which  enher 
betrayed  fatigue  or  the  intoxication  of  enjoyment.  The  band 
could  scarcely  keep  itself  awake,  and  it  was  quite  pathetic  to 
hear  the  half-conscious  efforts  of  the  “ cornet  to  join  m at 
the  proper  moments.  The  old  people  and  chaperons  who  sti  1 
remained  nodded  in  their  seats,  or  looked  around  for  their 
recalcitrant  charges,  deep  (they  feared)  in  flirtation  with  the 
ineligible  young  men  who  would  spoil  everything . ® 

general  air  of  early-morning  depression  and  despair  failed  to 
weigh  upon  only  one  of  the  anxious  mothers  present. 

Mrs.  Matchem’s  energies  showed  no  signs  of  failing.  Mrs. 
Matchem  was  wide  enough  awake  for  anything.  More  than 
that,  Mrs.  Matchem  wore  a look  of  triumph  which  had 
asserted  itself  more  and  more  emphatically  as  the  nignt 
passed  on.  Again  and  again  her  eyes  were  cast  anxiously 
about  amid  the  circle  of  dancers.  Again  and  again  she 
breathed  freely,  as  dance  after  dance  went  by,  and  her 
daughter  and  Lord  Missenden  failed  to  put  in  the  appearance 
which  etiquette  seemed  to  demand.  Their  prolonged  absence 
from  the  ball-room  argued  a more  serious  common  interest 
between  the  young  people  than  the  mere  love  of  dancing. 

There  comes  an  end  to  all  things.  The  dancing  is  oyer. 
The  band  wakes  up  for  the  last  time,  and  the  musicians 
actually  impart  a little  life  into  the  strains  of  “ God  Save  the 
Oueen.”  Pale  young  men  deposit  their  blushing  partners  m 
the  august  proximity  of  grumbling  mammas,  and  seek  a last 
consolation  in  the  supper-room  while  they  fumble  m their 
pockets  for  their  cloak-room  tickets,  and  wish  they  hadn  t to 
get  up  till  lunch-time  next  day.  u . 

Mrs.  Matchem  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ball-room.  Her 
daughter  had  not  yet  turned  up,  and  the  fond  parent  actually 
began  to  be  nervous.  She  had  not  bargained  for  a scandal, 
and  things  seemed  to  be  getting  rather  near  that  w ay . 

She  sailed  majestically,  though  in  fear  and  trembling,  down 
the  broad  staircase  of  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and  entered  toe 
supper-room,  where  already  the  waiters  were  clearing  up  and 
hastening  to  get  away  to  their  well-earned  rest.  ^ 

At  a tiny  table,  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  sat  the  pair 
of  whom  she  was  in  search. 

At  her  approach  Lord  Missenden  started,  and  seemed  to 
withdraw  a furtive  hand  behind  the  table  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Viola  Matchem’s  ungloved  fingers.  With  a flusn  on 
her  cheeks,  Miss  Matchem  rose  to  her  feet. 

“ My  dear  mamma,  I have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere. 
Where  on  earth  have  you  been  hiding  ? ” Lord  Missenden  s 
swarthy  complexion  darkened  a shade  or  two  at  her  excuse ; 
but  his  eyes  roved  over  her  handsome  figure,  and  admiration 
once  more  took  the  place  of  displeasure.  m ...... 

“ It  is  really  time  we  found  our  wraps,  my  love,  said  Mrs. 
Matchem,  with  the  faintest  reproach  implied  m a shake  ot 
the  head.  “ Lord  Missenden,  I am  afraid  my  daughter  lias 
kept  you.”  
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“Don’t  mention  it,  Mrs.  Matchem.  Shall  I call  your 
carriage  ? ” 

“May  I look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  a visit  from  you, 
Lord  Missenden,  at  our  little  house  in  Mount  Street?'  We 
are  always  at  home  at  five  o’clock,”  said  Mrs.  Matchem,  as 
Lord  Missenden  conducted  her  to  her  carriage. 

“ I will  come,  with  pleasure,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Come  on  Sunday,”  whispered  Viola,  as  she  in  turn  was 
led  down  the  steps.  . 

“I  will  not  fail,  ’ was  his  grateful  reply,  while  he  pressed 
the  soft  hand  extended  to  him,  and  looked  into  her  eyes  with 
an  expression  that  caused  her  a thrill  of  exultation. 

Several  weeks  elapsed.  Somehow  or  other  Dick  Gunnino- 
saw  less  of  his  friend  than  their  old  friendship  exacted,  and 
he  began  to  view  the  fact  with  uneasiness. 

At  last,  presuming  on  his  relations  with  Missenden,  he 
piesented  himself  one  evening  at  that  nobleman’s  house,  and 
asked  to  be  admitted. 

“ I hope  I am  not  taking  a liberty  in  coming  at  this  hour,” 
he  said. 

Not  at  all,  replied  the  other.  “ Will  you  have  a cigar  ? ” 

The  two  sat  back  in  their  easy  chairs,  and  kept  a short 
silence.  Then  Gunning  opened  the  conversation. 

I say,  Charlie,  there  s an  ugly  report  going  about  the 
clubs.  ’ 

“ Oh  indeed  ! ” answered  Missenden,  doggedly.  “ And 
pray  what  is  that  ? ” 

_ Lick  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  took  a long  pull  at  his 
cigar.  Then  he  puffed  out  a curling  stream  of  smoke  and 
answered — 

“They  say  you  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Matchem.” 


Lord  Missenden  cast  a quick  glance  at  his  friend,  but  said 
nothing. 

The  other  continued — 

“ Of  course  I told  them  it  was  a lie,  and  that  you  were 
t ic  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  hooked  by  an  adventuress.” 

Lord  Missenden  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  face  grew  black, 
and  his  eyes  glistened  with  anger. 

“ There  is  a limit  to  the  liberties  which  a friend  may  take  ” 
he  said,  warmly.  “ I will  trouble  you  in  future  to  leave  my 
afiairs  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Viola  Matchem  is  no 
adventuress.” 

“ Wkat ! ” exclaimed  Gunning,  with  a look  of  mingled 
amazement  and  disgust.  “ You  don’t  mean  to  say ” 

n/'1!.™6311  t0  saL”  in^upted  the  nobleman,  “that  Miss 
Matchem’s  reputation  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.” 

“ Good  heavens,  man  ! ” 

“ There ! That  will  do.  Keep  your  expressions  of 
annoyance  to  yourself,  for  I have  had  enough  of  them  ” 

. Dlck  Gunning’s  brow  darkened.  He  had  some  difficulty 
m suppressing  an  angry  retort.  Lord  Missenden  marked  the 
tact,  and  added  with  a sneer,  “ I suppose  you’re  jealous.” 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  his  irritation,  Dick  seemed  to 
recover  his  natural  humour  at  his  friend’s  impeachment. 

“ Y'es,”  he  replied  quietly,  “ I am  jealous.” 

“ I thought  so,”  returned  the  other,  uneasily,  yet  with  more 
than  a trace  of  bitterness. 


“ But  not  of  the  girl,”  continued  Gunning.  “ It  is  of  your 
good  name  I am  thinking.” 

. ?,h  ^s’  1 ^are  ' But  I have  already  told  you  that 

l*  Wj  «ke  Cjre  ^ itself-  Let  us  change  the  subject.” 
Lord  Missenden  looked  very  determined,  and  Gunning 
altered  his  tone.  b 


L°ok  kere,  Charlie  1 I have  no  intention  of  quarrelling 
wi  1 you.  \ ou  must  not  mistake  me  when  I say  that  the 
engagement,  if  there  is  one,  must  be  broken  off  at  once.” 
Missenden  glared  at  him,  like  a tiger  about  to  spring. 

“ Curse  your  impertinence  1 Who  are  you  that  you  come 

MatcheCm?1”S  t0  Whether  1 sha11  or  ska11  not  marry  Viola 


Dick  Gunning  looked  at  his  adversary  straight  in 
and  replied  deliberately, 

“ I am  her  brother  1 ” 


the  eyes, 
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Lord  Missenden  staggered  back  a pace  or  two,  and  repeated 
the  words  in  amazement. 

“ Her — brother  ! ” 

Perceiving  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  that 
Missenden  was  speechless,  Dick  continued  his  say: — 

“ Yes,  Charlie,  my  real  name  is  Dick  Matchem.  When  I 
left  school  I was  given  to  understand  that  my  father,  who  died 
when  I was  a mere  boy,  had  left  money  enough  to  give  me  a 
start  in  life.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  disposal  of  his 
small  fortune  remained  with  my  mother.  If  I had  shown  a 
disposition  to  be  subservient  to  her  every  wish,  she  would 
perhaps  have  made  things  comparatively  easy  for  me ; but 
just  at  the  moment  when  help  was  most  needed,  she  was 
detected  in  a transaction  to  which  I resolutely  declined  to  be 
a party.  It  was  discovered  that  for  many  years  she  had 
drawn  a pension  from  a public  fund,  under  a declaration 
which  was  palpably  incorrect.  The  authorities,  acting,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  fear  that  the  scandal  would  reflect  upon 
them,  decided  to  forego  the  over-payments,  and  hush  the 
matter  up.  When  I heard  of  it,  I protested  that  this  was 
dishonourable,  and  insisted  that  every  penny  ought  to  be 
repaid.  The  punishment  of  my  interference  was  swift  and 
cruel.  It  was  given  out  that  I was  a blackguardly  black- 
mailer. Supplies  were  stopped,  I was  deprived  of  a home, 
my  relations  avoided  me,  and  my  mother  thrust  me  out  into 
the  world  a beggar.  An  appeal  for  justice,  made  to  my 
sister,  who  was  old  enough  to  judge  for  herself,  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  You  know  the  rest,  Charlie.” 

Lord  Missenden  heard  him  out.  It  was  clear  that  the 
man  was  telling  the  truth.  The  peer’s  sense  of  justice 
towards  the  girl  he  loved  nevertheless  demanded  something 
more. 

“You  are  prepared  to  prove  this  ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

Gunning  drew  a little  bundle  of  papers  from  his  pocket, 
and  offered  them  to  Missenden. 

“ Read,”  was  all  he  said. 

Lord  Missenden  returned  to  his  chair.  He  perused  the 
documents  with  care.  As  the  proofs  unfolded  themselves  he 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  his  dilemma.  An  action  against 
him  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  would  mean  disgrace. 

Presently  he  finished  reading,  folded  up  the  papers,  and 
returned  them  to  their  owner.  Then  he  buried  his  head  in 
his  hands,  and  thought  the  matter  out. 

Not  a word  was  spoken. 

At  last  Lord  Missenden  rose,  and  went  over  to  a writing 
table. 

In  a few  minutes  he  returned  with  a note  which  he  had 
written.  He  gave  it  to  the  other  to  read. 

“ Will  that  do  ? ” he  asked,  simply. 

Dick  perused  the  letter,  which  ran  in  the  following  words : 

'*  Park  Lane,  Oct.  17. 

" Lord  Missenden  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Matchem. 
and  regrets  to  inform  them  that,  certain  information  having  been  placed 
in  his  possession,  together  with  the  necessary  proof  of  its  correctness,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Matchem,  he  is  unhappily  prevented  from  remaining  with 
them  on  a footing  of  friendly  acquaintance.  Lord  Missenden  does  not 
feel  under  any  obligation  to  apologise  for  this  letter.  He  wishes  that  his 
feelings  shall  be  thoroughly  understood.” 

Dick  Gunning  handed  it  back,  with  the  look  of  a criminal. 

I am  more  sorry  than  I can  say,  to  have  been  obliged  to 
do  this,  he  said.  “ But  you  have  always  been  kinder  to  me 
than  they  have  been ” 

“ Stop  ! ’ broke  in  his  friend.  “ I beg  your  pardon,  Dick, 
for  what  I said  in  ignorance.  I shall  never  forget,  and  never 
misunderstand,  your  motives.” 

Pie  held  out  his  hand,  and  Dick  shook  it  warmly. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Matchem  and  Viola  have  lost  their  last  chance. 
English  society  attracts  them  no  longer.  They  eke  out  an 
embittered  existence  in  Continental  hotels,  and  nothing  is 
further  from  their  thoughts  than  to  go  into  the  witness-box 
in  support  of  an  action  for  breach  of  promise. 
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Answers  to  Gorrespondents 


4. 

R.  (another  kindly  correspondent)  informs  “ Dejeuner  a la 
Fourchette  ” that  he  “ will  find  anything  he  may  want— from 
a toothsome  confection  to  a grandly  appetizing  repast  or 
elegant  luncheon— within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Exchange,  at 
Purcell’s,  north  side  of  Cornhill.  dhe  ‘ Palmerston  is  in 
Palmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street  and  Broad  Street, 
and  there  are  a dozen  other  similar  establishments  close  by. 
Try  Pimm’s,  in  Cheapside  ; Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street , 

‘ Gordon’s  Original  ’ King’s  Head,  Fenchurch  Street.  By  the 
way,  tell  ‘ Student  ’ that  very  many  of  the  foreign  papers  can 
be  seen  at  Lloyds’  Rooms,  by  an  introduction.  Much 
obliged  to  you,  “ R,”  for  helping  me  out  in  my  answers. 

Croydon — where  do  you  live  ? — asks  me  to  give  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  how  it  was 
brought  to  England.  The  Koh-i-noor,  or  “ Mountain  of  Light,” 
was  found  in  the  Golconda  mine  (15 5°)>  and  belonged  to  Shah 
Jehan  and  Aurungzebe  the  Great  (Mogul  kings).  In  1739  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  called  it  the 
Koh-i-nflr.  It  went  back  to  the  monarchs  of  Afghanistan, 
and  when  Shah  Sujah  was  dispossessed  he  gave  it  to  Runjeet 
Singh,  of  the  Punjab,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  towards 
the  recovery  of  Cabul.  It  next  went  to  Dhuleep  Singh,  but 
when  the  Punjab  was  annexed  to  the  British  Crown,  in  1849, 
this  noble  diamond  was  surrendered  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
valued  at  ^120,664. 

Musicus  (Northampton)  would  like  to  know  which  is  really 
the  Empire  City.  In  Besant  and  Rice’s  “ Golden  Butterfly,” 
my  correspondent  says  “ It  is  mentioned  as  being  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sacramento  and  in  California.”  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  frequently  seen  New  York  mentioned  as  the  Empiie  City 
of  America.  “Musicus”  is  right.  In  my  opinion,  New 
York  is  the  Empire  City,  and  no  other. 

The  Mitre  (Manchester)  says,  “During  a conversation 
with  a friend,  the  other  day,  who  is  a reader,  like  myself,  of 
your  Journal,  he  stated  that  you  had  written,  in  your  “ Streets 
of  the  World,”  about  Lord  Street,  Southport,  Lancashire. 
I,  who  have  read  most  of  your  works  published  over  and 
under  your  name,  since  the  days  of  the  first  “ Welcome 
Guest,”  thought  fit  to  contradict  his  statement.  I should  be 
glad  if  you  would  inform  me,  in  an  early  issue  of  your  Journal 
(I  enclose  coupon),  if  you  did  write  of  that  street.  I was 
never  in  Southport,  and  therefore  never  wrote  about  the 
thoroughfare  in  question.  I should  very  much  like  to  visit 
that  popular  watering  place  if  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration will  be  so  kind  as  to  entertain  me  at  luncheon  and 
get  up  a nice  little  subscription  for  the  statues  of  Self  and 
Partner  to  be  erected  in  front  ot  the  lown  Hall.  If  the 
statues  be  deemed  excessive  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  some 
potted  shrimps  from  Southport.  Any  port  in  a storm. 

“ yEscu lap’s ” (West  Bromwich)  asks,  “ Is  Tolmer  Square 
(it  should  beTolmers  Square),  Hampstead  Road,  in  chancery  or 
haunted  ? Why  are  the  windows  of  some  of  the  houses  wired 
over?”  I don’t  know;  perhaps  Tolmers  Square  was  formerly 
a very  philoprogenitive  one,  and  the  windows  were  vdred 
up  by  careful  mammas  to  prevent  the  olive  branches  from 
tumbling  out  of  window.  By  the  way,  I may  tell  my  corre- 
spondent that  about  thirty  years  ago,  if  you  noticed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chancery  Lane,  that  the  windows  of  an  other- 
wise ordinary  tenement  were  barred  up,  you  might  at  once 
confidently  infer  that  the  tenement  in  question  was  a spong- 
ing house,  where  sheriffs’  officers  offered  kind  but  costly  hos- 
pitality to  persons  arrested  for  debt,  who  could  afford  to  pay 
a guinea  a day  for  their  apartments  pending  their  removal  to 
the  Queen’s  Bench.  Again,  I remember  Kenny  Meadows, 
the  delightful  water-colour  painter  and  book  illustrator,  telling 
me  that  he  remembered,  about  1814,  a printseller’s  shop  by 
the  name  of  Ilumphrys  in  St.  James’s  Street,  on  an  upper 


storey  of  which  there  was  a window  secured  by  a screen  of 
iron  bars.  That  barred-up  room  was  occupied  at  the  time 
by  Gillray,  the  famous  caricaturist,  who  lodged  for  many 
years  with  Mistress  Humphrys,  but  who  in  his  latter  days 
went  mad.  His  kind-hearted  landlady  would  not  send  him 
to  Bedlam,  but  as  a measure  of  precaution  barred  up  the 
window  of  his  room. 

F.  L.  R.  (Islington)  asks  me  in  which  Reading  Room 
besides  the  British  Museum  he  can  find  South  American 
newspapers.  I don’t  know  ; but  should  say  the  head  official 
in  charge  of  the  Newspaper  Room  at  the  Museum  would  be 
able  to  give  you  some  information  as  to  where  you  can  find 
the  journals  you  name. 

E.  J.  L.  (Clifton,  Bristol)  asks  what  is  the  fancy  dress  of  a 
Moldavian  peasant.  My  lady  correspondent  has  found  a 
dress  for  a girl,  but  not  one  for  a boy,  and  she  requires  one 
for  a boy  of  eight  years  old.  I am  temporarily  divorced  from 
most  of  my  books  of  costumes,  but  if  you  will  get  some 
London  friend  to  go  to  Lewis  and  Allenby’s,  she  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  consult  an  immense  collection  of  costumes  of  all 
countries  available  for  fancy  dresses,  as  this  firm  has  a unique 
assortment  of  fashion  plates  of  all  countries  ; but  when  your 
little  boy  has  had  his  fling  as  a Moldavian  peasant,  why  don’t 
you  dress  him  as  a Russian  one  ? It  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
costumes  that  I know.  Black  velvet  caftan,  the  breast  cut 
on  a bias,  and  just  showing  the  neck  of  the  crimson  silk 
shirt,  which  must  be  worn  over  and  not  under  the  blue  and 
white  striped  knicker-bockers,  high  boots  with  tops  about  two 
inches  and  a-half  deep  of  red  Russia  leather,  a broad  sas  1 
of  some  prettily  variegated  silk  round  the  waist,  a narrow', 
curly  brimmed  silk  hat  very  much  resembling  the  headgear 
of  Tom  and  Jerry  in  the  old  prints,  with  a broad  hat-band 
and  buckle,  and  just  the  eye  of  a peacock’s  feather  stuck  in 
it.  If  you  like  the  idea  of  this  costume,  I will  shortly 
give  you  one  for  a Russian  peasant  girl. 

A hundred  AND  one  correspondents  who  yearn  to  know 
the  address  of  the  Royal  Havana  Lottery  are  once  more  in- 
formed that  their  proper  course  is  to  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Spanish  Consulate.  The  best  advice  1 can  give  you  is  to  let 
the  Royal  Havana  Lottery  and  all  other  lotteries  alone. 
They  are  only  different  forms  of  the  bucket  shop,  and  the 
bucket  shop  be  it  honestly  or  dishonestly  conducted  is  on  the 
trunk  line  to  perdition. 

Dora  wishes  me  to  explain  to  her  how  to  start  a registry 
office  for  servants.  She  has  a small  business  to  which  the 
above  could  be  conveniently  added.  I have  never  kept  a 
registry  office,  and  I am  afraid  that  I cannot  help  my  corre- 
spondent very  materially  in  the  direction  she  points  out. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  procure  a 
partner  who  had  had  some  experience  of  registry  offices  for 
servants,  taking  care  that  Partner  is  a perfectly  honest  person, 
and  is  not  likely  to  elope  with  the  cash-box. 

Arthur  Warner  (Black  Rock,  Dublin)  has  a complete 
edition  of  “ Hudibras,”  published  in  London  in  1732,  Mid  as 
the  title  page  recites,  adorned  with  a new  set  of  cuts  designed 
and  engraved  by  “ Mr.  Hogarth.”  « A.  W."  wishes  me  to  tell 
him  whether  I consider  the  book  to  be  of  any  value.  I think 
that  it  is  valuable.  Write  with  full  particulars  to  Mr.  Rimell, 
bookseller,  Oxford  Street,  London,  or  to  Messrs.  Pickering 
and  Chatto,  66,  Haymarket,  or  to  Mr.  Francis  Harvey, 
4,  St.  Tames’s  Street,  London,  and  invite  bids,  I he  great 
pictorial  moralist  and  satirist  of  whom  England  will  always 
be  proud,  seems  at  a very  early  stage  of  his  career  to  have 
attained  popularity  in  Ireland.  In  the  “ Legion  Club, 
composed  in  1736,  Swift  writes  : — 

••  How  I want  thee,  humorous  Hogarth  1 
Thou  I hear  a pleasant  rogue  art." 

But  how  would  it  be  if  my  correspondent’s  “ Hudibras  ” of 
1712  turned  out  to  be  the  Dean’s  own  original  copy?  Is 
“sympathy  without  relief,”  &c.,  in  your  “ Hudibras,  “ Arthur 
Warner,”  as  a foot  note  ? If  it  be,  kindly  communicate  with  me. 
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Enquirer  (Battle)  who  wished  to  have  the  address  of  some 
print  shop  in  London  where  he  could  obtain  the  old  theatrical 
prints  (id.  plain  and  2d.  coloured)  of  actors  and  actresses,  is 
answered  by  a correspondent  as  follows:—"  I am  afraid  that 
I saw  a short  time  back  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Webb, 
of  146,  Old  Street  Road  (the  business  may  still  possibly  exist, 
though),  or  your  correspondent  might  have  found,  I think,  all 
he  sought  there.  The  old  gentleman  had,  too,  a fund  of  in- 
formation on  all  matters  connected  with  the  miniature  stage, 
and,  when  I last  saw  him,  regretted  bitterly  that  nowadays 
the  shooting  of  the  young  idea  had  been  turned  in  quite 
another  direction  from  that  of  the  time-honoured  miniature 
theatre  and  fantoccini  or  Ombres  Chinoises  of  which  he 
always  had  a large  collection.  Your  correspondent  might 
very  likely  find  what  he  wants  at  Mr.  Park’s,  72,  Houns- 
ditch.  The  largest  stock  used  to  be  kept,  however, 
at  a publisher’s  (Park  too,  I think)  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Minories,  but  that  emporium  has  been  ‘ improved  away  ’ 
for  some  years.”  The  penny  plain  or  twopence  coloured 
could  be  glorified  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree  by  embel- 
lishing the  costume  of  the  figure  depicted  with  tinsel  orna- 
ment. Thus  in  my  youth  I have  spent  as  much  as  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  on  a twopenny  effigy  of  the  Red  Rover. 
Pistols  were  quoted  high — sixpence  apiece  I think — and  the 
Rover  always  had  one  in  his  hand  and  two  in  his  belt,  the 
belt  itself  having  a prodigious  gilt  buckle.  But  the  dearest 
of  Park’s  “ characters”  was  Rob  Roy.  I have  gone  without 
pocket  money  for  a month  in  order  to  furnish  the  free-booting 
MacGregor  with  the  brilliantly  tinselled  broad  sword,  dirk, 
sporran,  cairn  gorm,  buckles  for  his  shoes,  and  a gay  cockade 
for  his  plumed  bonnet.  The  tinselled  accessories  were  stuck 
on  with  gum  to  the  penny  plain. 

Brighton  is  desirous  to  know  if  it  be  true  that  a million 
postage  stamps  (cancelled)  can  be  devoted  to  any  charitable 
purpose.  She  has  heard  that  they  are  used  by  a “ papier- 
mache  ” company.  Can  I furnish  her  with  any  further 
details  ? No,  I cannot ; beyond  saying  that  the  question 
has  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  and,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  story  as  to  the  million  stamps  has  each  time 
been  stated  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Only  a little  while 
ago  a request  was  made  by  an  enthusiastic  correspondent 
that  we  would  save  all  the  stamps  from  the  envelopes  received, 
so  that  they  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and 
one  equally  impulsive  member  of  our  staff  undertook  to  collect 
them  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  any  useful  pur- 
pose could  be  served  by  so  doing.  Inquiries  were  made,  but 
the  result  was  not  of  a character  to  induce  our  “ member  ” to 
enter  upon  the  task,  and  the  following  week,  if  I mistake  not, 
an  article  on  the  subject  appeared  in  that  interesting  journal, 
the  Million,  which,  by  the  way,  looks  much  better  in  its  new 
form.  If  “ Brighton  ” thinks  fit  to  pursue  her  inquiries  in  any 
other  direction  and  the  result  is  an  affirmative  reply,  I shall 
be  glad  if  she  will  favour  me  with  the  information,  as  I have 
been  more  than  once  asked  if  I can  settle  this  apparently  open 
question.  But  I do  not  think  her  efforts  would  be  attended  with 
success.  When  I was  a boy  there  was  a ridiculous  “ shave  ” 
current  about  a stony-hearted  father  who  would  not  allow  his 
daughter  to  be  married  until  the  bridegroom  expectant  had 
presented  him  with  a million  cancelled  penny  stamps.  An 
address  was  given  and  the  postage  stamps  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  packed  in  hampers,  egg-boxes,  pottery- 
crates,  and  creels.  Some  of  these  strange  receptacles  for 
stamps,  were,  I believe,  engraved  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  There  is  nothing  so  human  as 
humanity,  and  humanity  is,  on  the  whole,  silly. 

Librarian  (Wexford)  asks  me  what,  in  my  judgment,  I 
consider  the  best  history  of  the  late  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  ? I have  never  read  any  history  of  that  war,  as  I was 
there  and  in  the  midst  of  it  in  1863-4  < therefore  I have  never 
felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  refresh  my  memory  by  reading 
any  history  of  it.  Send  to  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and 
Company.  They  arc  sure  to  be  able  to  tell  you  the  best  book 
to  obtain  on  the  subject,  even  if  they  have  not  published  any 


themselves.  I do  not  recollect  receiving  the  first  letter  you 
mentioned,  Mr.  “ Librarian.” 

J.  S.  C.  D.  (South  Hackney)  is  ambitious  to  know  in  what 
poem  the  following  line  occurs — “ Who  knew  him  most  ; 
loved  him  best.”  I am  not  aware.  The  sentiment  is  sweet 
but  trite. 

L.  S.  (Maidstone)  desires  me  to  inform  her  which  is  the 
most  suitable  health  resort  for  an  elderly  person  troubled  with 
sluggish  liver,  indigestion,  and  throat  complaint,  the  latter 
being  the  most  troublesome  ; and  “ L.  S.  ” also  begs  me  to 
give  her  the  name  of  a throat  specialist  in  London  whom  she 
could  consult.  By  all  means  consult  Dr.  Macnaughten  Jones, 
141,  Harley  Street.  We  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  his  great  skill  in  dealing  with  all  diseases  of  the  throat. 
He  will  soon  tell  you  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  you,  and 
will,  of  course,  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  your  health,  be 
better  able  to  tell  where  to  live  and  which  climate  will  suit 
your  constitution  better  than  I can. 

Antique  (Yorkshire)  wishes  to  know  of  some  books  on 
antique  furniture.  I can  recommend  you  the  “ Illustrated 
History  of  Furniture,”  by  Frederick  Litchfield  (Truslove 
and  Shirley,  143,  Oxford  Street),  price  25s. ; and  Jacquemart’s 
“ History  of  Furniture,”  which  you  can  procure  at  Hachette’s, 
King  William  Street,  W.C.  Thank  you  for  advising  all 
your  friends  to  take  Sala’s  Journal.  If  all  our  present 
readers  would  be  equally  kind  and  energetic  we  should  soon 
reach  the  “ millions”  circulation  which  “ Derry  Boy”  talked 
about. 

A.  S.  (Burton-on-Trent). — You  can  get  the  “ Petite  Encyclo- 
pedic Culinaire”  from  the  publisher,  Dupont,  1,  Rue 
Coquilliere,  Paris  ; but  it  will  be  easier  to  send  to  Hachette’s. 

Virginius  (Brixton),  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “in  the  year  of  the  sore  sickness”  in  the  following 
lines  of  Sheridan  Knowles’s  (not  Macaulay’s)  Virginius  ; — 

“ She  is  my  slave,  born  in  my  house 
And  stolen  away  and  sold 
In  the  year  of  the  sore  sickness, 

Ere  she  was  twelve  months  old.” 

The  passage  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  some  sore  Roman  pesti- 
lence; but  as  the  story  of  “ Virginius  ” is  fabulous,  the  sore 
sickness  may  be  equally  mythical.  I was  once  confidently 
told  by  a lady  that  the  passage  was  an  allusion  to  the  Great 
Plague  of  London,  when  68,590  people  died  of  it ! I gently, 
but  firmly,  informed  the  fair  damsel  that  she  was  quite  mis- 
taken, and  went  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the 
dates  of  1664  and  that  of  the  era  when  Virginius  is  said  to 
have  flourished ; but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  lady,  although 
she  acknowledged  that  she  rvas  rather  weak  in  both  Roman 
and  English  history  and  “ wretched  ” as  to  dates,  believes  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  to  this  day  that  the  sore  sickness  mentioned 
by  Sheridan  Knowles  does  mean  the  pestilence  so  magnifi- 
cently described  by  Daniel  Defoe. 

Arithmetic  (Boundary  Road,  N.W.)  begs  me  to  recom- 
mend him  a cheap  business  (and  he  underscores  the  word) 
arithmetic.  I should  say  that  if  you  wrote  to  Messrs.  F. 
Warnc  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  for  their  catalogue, 
you  would  find  in  their  list  of  commercial  and  practical  hand- 
books something  that  would  meet  your  views.  They  are  both 
cheap  and  good,  ranging  from  3s.  6d.  to  one  penny. 

Gornock  (Brixton),  who  informs  me  that  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  he  has  had  little  time  for  reading  or  study,  and 
who  now  desires  to  devote  attention  to  both,  wishes  me  to 
advise  him  as  to  what  course  of  literature  would  be  best 
to  take  up  with  a view  to  improving  what  he  describes  as  a 
“ comparatively  empty  mind.”  I cannot  do  better  than  repeat 
the  advice  I gave  to  a correspondent  in  August.  Obtain 
Cassell's  “ Popular  Educator  ” — a most  useful  publication 
dealing  with  many  and  varied  subjects — Chambers'  “ Infor- 
mation for  the  People,”  Charles  Knight’s  “ Half  Hours  with 
the  Best  Authors,”  and  a set  of  books,  in  four  volumes  I 
think,  called  “The  Casket  of  Literature a mine  of 
information.  G.  A.  $. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of  requests  wtiich  we 
receive  from  various  correspondents  asking  us  to  give  them 
the  recipe  for  some  particular  dish,  we  have  determined  to 
make  a “ new  departure  ” with  regard  to  “ Our  Cookery 
page.  It  is  this,  that  instead  of  strictly  adhering  to  the  plan 
hitherto  adopted,  and  giving  an  article,  together  with  recipes, 
on  some  special  subject  connected  with  cookery,  we  shall 
devote  a page  once  a month  to  replies  to  inquirers  on  culinary 
matters.  We  are  impelled  to  this  course  by  the  kindly 
remonstrances  of  a whole  host  of  friendly  correspondents 
who  are  not  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  of  cookery,  but 
who  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  their  own  questions  say, 
the  cause  of  thunder,  the  reason  why  Ovid  was  banished  by 
Augustus,  the  number  at  Lloyd  s of  the  ship  which  Jason 
commanded,  the  residence  of  Mother  Brownrigg  when  she 
was  a little  girl,  the  number  of  local  museums  containing  an 
authentic  skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  name  of  the 
bootmaker  of  Achilles— replied  to.  But  only  once  a month, 
mind  1 

A Constant  Reader  will  be  glad  if  I can  inform  her  how 
to  make  a “ sorbet  ” — one  which  she  has  heard  much  praised 
“ sorbet  a la  maraschino.  No,  dear  madam,  its  proper  name 
is  “sorbet  au  marasquin.  ’ ihe  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most 
temperate  manner  of  making  it  is  to  fill  as  many  glasses  as  you 
have  guests  with  lemon  water  ice,  and,  just  before  serving,  let 
your  butler  or  your  parlour-maid  pour  over  each  ice  a liqueur 
glass  of  maraschino.  The  more  elaborate  recipe  is  as 

follows : — . , , . . , 

Mix  thoroughly  a piat  of  syrup,  and  a gill  of  strained  lemon  juice,  half 
a pint  of  chablis,  sauterne,  or  some  other  white  trench  wine.  Strain  the 
mixture  through  silk  into  a freezing  pan,  and  freeze  in  the  usual  way. 
When  frozen,  flavour  with  three  tablespoonfuls  ot  maraschino,  pour  your 
sorbet  into  glasses  and  serve  it  at  dinner  between  the  last  entree  and  the 
roast’s.  . 

You  may  make  sorbets  with  kirchenwasser,  fine  old  Jamaica 
rum,  and,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  liqueur,  but  the  sorbet 
must  have  a considerable  proportion  of  lemon  juice  in  it. 
Mem  : The  first  and  simple  recipe  for  a maraschino  sorbet 
was  given  me  many  years  ago  by  the  head  waiter  at  Florian  s 
historic  cafe,  in  St.  Mark’s  Place,  Venice. 

Miss  G. — (Where  do  you  live  “Miss  G.  ?)— will  feel 
obliged  if  a detailed  and  practical  recipe  for  preserving  ginger 
can  be  given  at  an  early  date.  She  has  consulted  various 
books,  but  has  been  unable  to  find  any  information  on  the 
subject.  The  reason  why  my  correspondent  has  experienced 
so  much  difficulty  in  getting  a detailed  recipe  for  making  pre- 
served ginger  is,  that  this  delicious  sweetmeat  usually  comes 
to  us  from  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Havana,  where  it  is  made 
from  green  ginger.  The  Indian  recipe  is  as  follows  . 

Scrape  and  clean  your  green  ginger  well ; to  each  pound  of  ginger  put  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  ; boil  it  down  to  one  pint ; skim  it  carefully  while 
boiling,  then  strain  off  the  liquid,  add  one  pound  of  sugar  candy,  boil  the 
ginger  until  quite  tender. 

If  dark  and  stringy  it  is  not  good.  Palatable  imitations  of 
preserved  ginger  may  be  made  from  rhubarb  stalks,  lettuce 
stalks,  or  vegetables,  the  ordinary  ginger  of  the  grocers’ 
and  druggists’  shops  being  ground  and  mixed  with  the  vege- 
table and  syrup.  Don’t  put  in  any  cayenne,  it  kills  the 
saccharine. 

P.  E.  S.  (Staines)  wishes  for  a recipe  for  sole  au  vin  blanc. 
Here  is  one  from  Francatelli’s  Cook’s  Guide,  which  I have 
tried  and  consider  good  : — 

Cleanse  and  trim  a sole ; place  it  in  a baking  dish  previously  spread 
with  butter,  and  sprinkle  over  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  some 
raspings  of  bread  ; moisten  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  a little  mushroom 
catsup  and  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy  ; season  with  finely  chopped  parsley, 
mushrooms,  and  one  shalot ; strew  some  raspings  over  the  surface  ot  the 
sole  and  set  it  in  the  oven  to  bake  for  about  half  an  hour  ; and  when  done, 
remove  the  sole  on  to  its  dish  with  a fish  slice  ; add  half  a glass  of  wine  to 
the  sauce,  stir  together,  pour  it  over  the  sole ; apply  the  red  hot  sala- 
mander for  five  minutes,  and  serve. 

F.  Z.  (Tresco  Road,  S.E.)  has  several  cookery  books,  but 
yet  can  find  no  directions  for  cooking  buckwheat  cakes,  and 


begs  me  to  give  him  a recipe.  You  will  find  the  following 
in  Ellet’s  American  Cookery  Book  : 

Mix  a quart  of  buckwheat  flour  with  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk  and  a 
tea  cup  of  yeast— set  in  a place  to  rise.  When  light  (which  will  be  in 
8 or  10  hours  if  family  yeast  is  used — if  brewer’s  yeast  they  will  rise  much 
quicker)  add  a teaspoonful  of  salt— if  sour,  the  same  quantity  of  saleratus 
dissolved  in  a little  milk  and  strained.  If  they  are  too  thick,  thin  them 
with  cold  milk  or  water.  Bake  them  with  just  fat  enough  to  prevent 
their  sticking  to  the  griddle. 

I wish  my  friend  Soyer  were  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
as  I might  then  hand  on  my  cookery  correspondence  to  him 
and  beg  him  to  answer  some  of  the  queries  I receive. 

E.  L.  ].  (Dunstable)  would  be  much  obliged  if  we  can 
tell  her  the  best  method  to  bottle  tomatoes  for  winter  use, 
also  French  beans. 

French  Beans  Picki.ed. — Lay  them  in  salt  aud  water  for  four  days; 
then  add  a little  vinegar,  and  boil  them  in  the  liquor  ; when  they  become 
green,  drain,  wipe  them  dry,  and  put  the  beans  into  a jar.  Boil  son"\e 
vinegar,  ginger,  mace,  pepper,  cloves,  and  mustard  seed,  all  bruised,  and, 
while  hot,  pour  it  on  the  beans.  Cover  them  close  when  cold. 

Pickled  Tomatoes. — The  tomatoes  should  not  be  very  ripe.  Mix  in  a 
large  stone  jar  one  ounce  of  mustard,  and  half  the  same  quantity  of  cloves 
and  black  pepper,  and  fill  the  jar  half  full  of  the  best  vinegar.  La}’  in  the 
tomatoes,  mixing  them  with  a dozen  or  more  whole  onions.  The  jar 
should  not  be  opened  for  a month,  when  the  pickle  will  be  fit  for  use. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  close  the  jar  well  whenever  pickles  are  taken 
Out.  This  done,  they  will  keep  for  a year. 

A Subscriber  (Roland  House,  South  Kensington)  is  another 
cookery  querist.  She  wants  a recipe  for  marrons  ghees. 
Behold,  sweet  lady,  a toothsome  recipe  from  Pierre 
Larousse — 

Peel  your  chestnuts,  and  clean  them  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  them. 
Plunge  them  into  a syrup  at  25  degrees,  boil  them  very  slowly  up  to 
33  degrees.  Leave  them  for  24  hours  in  the  syrup ; then  they  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

A.  H.  S.  (Finsbury  Road)  is  anxious  to  obtain  a recipe  for 
making  tomato  catsup.  Go  to  Mrs.  Marshall  s Cookery 
Book  and  you  will  read  : 

Two  onions,  two  carrots,  four  bay  leaves,  two  turnips,  a little  celery  and 
leek,  four  large  or  eight  small  tomatoes,  cut  up  in  dice  shapes,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  parsley  and  twelve  crushed  peppercorns;  fry  in  two  ounces  of 
butter  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  two  good  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
one  and  a half  pints  of  brown  sauce  and  a few  drops  of  carmine ; coox 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  rub  through  the  tammy  and  use.  It 
tinned  tomatoes  are  used  the  vegetable  must  be  fried  separately,  and  then 
the  tomatoes  added. 

Rashers  (Dublin)— always  glad  to  hear  from  Dublin  !— 
a bachelor  and  a breakfaster,  has  no  Partner  to  prescribe 
weak  tea  and  an  egg  as  an  all-sufficing  matutinal  collation. 
Has  the  appetite  of  a schoolboy,  and  his  only  variety  for 
breakfast  is  on  Tuesday  to  eat  twice  the  number  of  rasuers 
it  may  hap  he  has  eaten  on  Monday.  What,  my  correspon- 
dent asks,  should  constitute  a well-furnished  breakfast-table 
for  a man  who  is  a bachelor  and  not  afraid  to  eat  ? Let  me 
see.  We  don’t  eat  much  at  breakfast,  and  we  eat  less  at  dinner, 
because  our  one  hearty  meal  per  diem  is  luncheon  at  two 
o’clock ; but  to  our  bachelor  friends  we  will  recommend,  on 
Sunday,  broiled  sausages  on  toast,  a couple  of  boiled  eggs,  and 
fried  sardines.  Monday,  eggs  and  bacon,  stewed  or  broiled 
kidneys  if  you  like,  and  an  anchovy  toast.  Tuesday, 
the  bacon  you  mention.  Wednesday,  broiled  soles  with 
anchovy  sauce  and  a little  chicken  and  ham  paste  as 
sold  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  on  bread  and  butter. 
Thursday,  kippered  herrings,  a small  mutton  cutlet  and  fried 
potatoes,  and  a tiny  savoury  of  ham  on  toast.  Friday, 
broiled  haddock,  an  omelet  aux  fines  herbes  or  with  ham  if  you 
like,  and  some  potted  shrimps.  Saturday,  kedgeroe,  a small 
rump  steak  with  horse-radish  sauce,  and  preserved  game  pie 
on  bread  and /butter.  Plenty  of  bread  and  butter  at  all 
breakfasts  ; dry  toast  which  you  can  butter  if  you  like ; but 
avoid  buttered  toast  so  called — it  is  bilious.  . Always  have 
some  marmalade  on  your  breakfast  table,  and  in  winter  time 
have  a nice  tall  glassful  of  celery  by  you,  and  munch  bet  ween 
whiles.  The  crisp,  cheerful,  pretty-looking  esculent  is  _ as 
wholesome  as  one  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels.  Of  course,  being 
in  Dublin  you  will  have  a jug  of  buttermilk  on  your  table. 
Other  beverages,  coffee  well  diluted  with  boiling  milk,  or 
cocoa.  If  you  take  chocolate  drink  a glass  of  cold  v>  ater  after 
it.-  Avoid  tea  at  breakfast. 
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SALAD  OF  ANECDOTES, 

Lord  Chatham’s  Shoes. — Someone  once  stole  Lord 
Chatham’s  large  gouty  shoes  ; his  servant,  not  finding  them, 
began  to  curse  the  thief.  “ Never  mind,”  said  his  lord- 
ship,  “ all  the  harm  I wish  the  rogue  is  that  the  shoes  may 

fit  him." 

Origin  of  Grog. — It  is  said  that  old  Admiral  Vernon 
first  introduced  rum  and  water  as  a beverage  on  board  a ship. 
The  veteran  used  to  wear  a grogram  cloak  in  foul  weather, 
which  gained  him  the  appellation  of  “Old  Grog.”  From 
himself  the  sailors  transferred  this  name  to  the  liquor,  and 
it  may  be  a question  to  which  of  the  grogs  they  were  most 
attached. 

Fischer  and  his  Oboe. — When  Fischer,  the  celebrated 
oboe-player,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  oddity  of  his 
manner,  played  concertos  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  a certain 
noble  lord  who  had  been  enraptured  with  the  rare  talent  he 
displayed  came  up  to  him  one  evening  and,  after  having  com- 
plimented the  player,  gave  him  a pressing  invitation  to  sup 
with  him  the  following  evening,  adding  “You’ll  bring  your 
oboe  with  you  ? ” Fischer,  who  was  a little  nettled  at  that 
sort  of  invitation,  hastily  replied,  “ My  lord,  my  oboe  never 
sups.” 

A Remarkable  Pair  of  Diamond  Earrings. — Lady 
Savalon  possessed  great  influence  with  Queen  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  George  II.,  and  she  was  strongly  suspected  of  turn- 
ing her  favour  to  pecuniary  profit.  A remarkable  pair  of 
diamond  earrings,  which  she  was  supposed  to  have  received 
as  the  price  of  her  patronage  in  procuring  some  office,  she 
wore  one  day  on  a visit  to  her  old  friend  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  After  she  was  gone,  the  Duchess  exclaimed, 
“ What  an  impudent  creature,  to  come  with  her  bribe  in  her 
ears ! ” “ Madame,”  said  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 

who  was  present,  “ how  do  people  know  where  the  wine  is 
sold  unless  the  bush  is  hung  out  ? ” 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCFSUBB’S  ( Household^  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

' GUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUEB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


Sampson  Low,  Marston  & Company’s 

UnTIELW  books. 


Second  Edition  just  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

Ten  Year’s  Captivity  in  the  Mahdi’s  Camp,  1832-1892. 

From  the  Original  Manuscripts  of  Father  Joseph  Ohrwalder,  late  Priest  of  the 
Austrian  Mission  Station  at  Delen,  in  Kordofan,  who  recently  escaped  with  two  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  on  Camels,  from  tha  Soudan.  By  Major  F.  R.  Wingate,  R.A.,  Director  of 
Military  Intelligence,  Egypt-'an  Army,  and  Author  of  “ Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian 
Sudan.”  Illustrated  by  Photographs,  Maps,  and  Special  Drawings  by  Walter  0. 
Horsley.  1 vol.,  demy  Svo,  500  pp.,  cloth  extra,  2ts. 


WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NOYBLS. 


2s.  6d.  per  Volume.  New,  Uniform,  and  Completely  Revised  Issue. 

THE  FOLLOWING  VOLUMES  ARE  NOW  READY 


A DAUGHTER  OF  HETH.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author, 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A 

PHAETON. 

A PRINCESS  OF  THULE. 

IN  SILK  ATTIRE. 

K1LMENY. 


MADCAP  VIOLET. 

THREE  FEATHERS. 

THE  MAID  OF  KILLEENA. 

GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCA- 

DILLY. 

MACLEOD  OF  DARE. 

LADY  SILVERDALE’S  SWEETHEART. 


***  Complete  Lilt  of  the  Volumes  on  application. 

STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
tu  a.r>, accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DA  fi  MONTES  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  vf  the-  catastrophe. 

Writ  se  n notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Co:  poration  vuithin  seven,  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 


NEW  VOLUMES  for  1892-1893.  In  very  handsome  cloth  binding.  Fully  Illustrated, 
Uniform  crown  8vo  volumes,  2s.  6d.  each  ; gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

THE  AZTEC  TREASURF,  HOUSE.  By  T.  A.  Janvier. 

THE  COBBLER  OF  CORNIKERAHIUM.  By  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  Author  of  “Uncle 
Towser,”  Ac. 

FOGERJINGLETON,  MINOR.  By  Talbot  Baines  Reed,  Author  oi  “ Sir  Ludar,”  Ao. 

HOW  MARTIN  DRAKE  FOUND  HIS  FATHER;  or,  Wanderings  in  the  Weat. 

By  G.  Norway. 

STRANGE  STORIES  OF  ADVENTURE.  By  Captain  Matne  Reid,  and  others, 

ROB  ROY  ON  THE  BALTIC.  By  John  Macgregor,  M. A. 

BEVIS:  a Story  for  Boys.  By  Richard  Jefferies.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Hentt. 

***  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Boys’  Books  tent  post  free  on  application. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  AND  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 


READY  on  the  11th,  1st  Edition  of  310,000  COPIES  of 

THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE, 

FOR  NOVEMBER,  1892, 


WAITED. 


T>  RIGHTON.— Furnished 

A-J  apartments,  highly  recommended 
for  comfort  and  good  oookir.g.  One 
door  lrom  front.— Mrs.  Russell, Woodford 
House,  Broad  Street. 


T EAMINGTON  SPA.— To  let, 

^well  furnished  sitting  room  with 
bedroom  adjoining,  opening  on  Balcony 
overlooking  Parade.  Reduction  for 
winter.— Washington  Private  Hotel. 


rrHE  ARLINGTON,  Exeter  Park, 

-A  Bournemouth.  In  the  immediate 


vicinity  of  Pier.  Superior  suites  of  rooms. 
Bunny  and  sheltered.  Visitors  boarded, 
or  bv  tariff.  Cuisine  recherchee.  No 
public  rooms.  Sanitary  certificate. 


A/OICE  CULTIVATION,  Singing 

’ (thorough).  Lessons  twice  weekly. 
12,  £1.  — Letters  to  Miss  Stallaerte, 
Berridge’s  Musio  Warehouse,  112, 
Hampstead  Road. 


COUTH  DEVON.— Mild  Winter 
kD  Home  to  let.  Two  Bedrooms  hand- 
some sitting  room  ; near  Railway  Station, 
No  children ; good  cooking.— Auburn, 

Ivybringe,  Devon, 


TA7ANTED,  a Comfortable  Home 
* ' ior  Maidservant  of  32  years’  service. 
Fcetde  Health  ; aged  61.  — Boudoir,  Sola’s 
Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.O, 


Edited  by  GEORGE  NEWNES. 

Containing  Illustrated  Interview  with  MISS  ELLEN  TERRY,  by  Habri  How,  Ac., 
with  182  Illustrations.  6d. 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  8,  9, 10,  & 11,  Southampton  Street,  & Exeter  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


THE  RUNAWAY  BROWNS.  By  H.  C.  Bunker.  Illustrated 
by  Charles  Jay  Taylok.  A remarkably  clever  and  interesting  Siory. 
One  of  the  brightest  of  humorous  fictions.  Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3/(3. 

A SPOIL  OF  OFFICE.  By  Hamlin  Garland.  A Story  of  the 
West.  A noble  novel  which  will  benefit  any  person  who  peruses  its 
pages.  400  pp.,  8vo,  red  cloth,  3/6. 

BRENTANO’S,  5,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
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Legal  Note?  aqd  l^uefie?. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  last  four  judicial  appointments 
have  all  been  made  from  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  they  are  all 
men  who  have  made  Admiralty  work  a special  line  of  business. 
* * * 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  has  already  earned  the  distinction  of 
being  considered  the  handsomest  wearer  of  the  er  nine,  although 
it  would  be  hard  to  excel  the  classic  features  of  Lord  Coleridge 
or  Mr.  Baron  Pollock.  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  three  children 
occupied  the  jury  box  when  the  new  Judge  took  his  seat  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  naturally  much  interested  in  the 
proceedings. 

* * * 

The  little  band  of  ex-Judges,  which  Mr/Denman  now  joins, 
consists  of  Lord  Field,  Lord  Justice  Fry,  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon  (his  office  is  now  abolished),  Mr.  Justice  Grove,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  If  rumours  prove  true,  the  list  will 
soon  been  increased  by  at  least  three  eminent  names. 

* * * 

The  modern  system  of  freely  naming  well-known  counsel 
as  likely  occupants  of  vacant  judgeships  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages  to  those  concerned.  Solicitors  do  not  care  to 
send  briefs  to  a man  who  may  possibly  have  to  throw  them 
up,  and  hence  a falling  off  of  practice  and  consequent  vexation. 
It  may  be  a compliment  to  name  a barrister  as  a possible 
judge,  but  it  is  a poor  one  when  it  touches  his  pocket. 

* * * 

Apropos  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  the  longing  eyes  of  juniors 
have  decidedly  turned  in  that  direction  of  late.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a great  opening  there  for  an  able  advocate,  now 
that  death  and  appointments  have  removed  so  many  leaders. 
The  special  character  of  the  work  prevents  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a rush,  since  it  is  not  every  lawyer  who  can  box  the 
compass,  and  understand  the  mysterious  evolutions  of  those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Amateur  yachting  is  said 
to  be  the  best  preparation,  but  it  is  expensive. 

* * * 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  just  laid  down  a wholesome 
doctrine  upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  “ refreshers.”  For 
the  future,  none  can  be  claimed  unless  counsel  has  actually 
attended  the  case  in  Court.  This  is  common  sense  as  well 
as  law,  and  only  those  very  leading  counsel  need  complain 
whose  manifold  duties  seem  to  consist  in  rushing  from  one 
Court  to  another,  and  learning  the  progress  of  their  cases 
from  the  juniors  engaged  in  them.  Of  course,  the  dictum 
does  not  apply  to  “ term  refreshers.”  There  it  is  only  fair  a 
man  should  be  paid  for  getting  up  his  brief  afresh. 

* * * 

The  new  practice  of  holding  two  Queen’s  Bench  Courts  at 
Guildhall  during  the  sittings  of  the  High  Court  seems  likely 
to  produce  serious  inconvenience.  Only  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham’s  Court  was  kept  idle  for  an  hour  because 
the  counsel  concerned  in  the  cases  before  him  were  “ on  their 
legs  ” at  Guildhall. 

* * * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jus  Accessorium. — I cannot  answer  your  question  without  knowing 
more  of  the  exact  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  wardship.  You  do  not 
say  if  the  ward  is  male  or  female,  sane  or  lunatic,  possessed  of  property, 
or  a pauper.  All  these  are  important  points.  Chancery,  of  course,  in 
many  cases  retains  its  control  over  its  wards  long  after  they  attain  21  years. 
Possibly  the  appointment  was  under  the  Guardianship  of  Infants  Act,  1886. 
If  so,  consult  that  statute. 

Skegness. — I know  nothing  of  the  company  you  name.  If  you  declined 
the  share  before  allotment,  you  can  now  resist  the  claim,  and  you  can 
demand  a return  of  your  deposit.  The  allotment  must  also  have  been 
communicated  to  you  in  order  to  make  you  liable.  After  allotment,  and 
receipt  of  notice  by  you,  you  cannot  resist  the  company’s  demand.  Of 
course,  if  there  were  any  fraud  in  the  prospectus,  it  would  exonerate  you. 


NOTICES. 

Sala’s  Journal  in  Australia. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  demand  for  Sala’s  Journal  in  Australia  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded our  anticipations;  and  we  have  consequently  opened  up  offices  at 
193,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Cheques,  Money  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  "The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,"  and  crossed  “ London  and  County  Bank." 


Sala’s  Journal. — Telegraphic  Address:  "Spoonfuls,"  London.  Tele- 
phone No.  2956. 


In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive  from 
correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to  tell  them 
where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances,  or  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady-helps,  type-writers,  clerks, 
and  the  like,  we  have,  as  a way  out  of  the  difficulty,  started  a “ Wanted  " 
column.  In  this  our  numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known 
their  wants.  There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favour- 
able results.  The  charge  will  be: — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These  adver- 
tisements will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 


The  current  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  stands  as  an  Insurance  Policy 
for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of  /250. 


Sala’s  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  tha 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal  requir- 
ing information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write  to  the  Editor, 
and  mark  the  envelope  " Patents."  All  letters  will  be  answered  by  an 
expert  on  these  matters. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions;  there- 
fore all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala’s  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current  number  of  Sala’s 
Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue.  This  heading 
stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  department  mns<  have 
" Answers , G.A.S.,”  written  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  must  contain 
the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Correspondents  who 
require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a separate  coupon  for  each 
question  they  wish  answered. 

Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  addrirs*  ihelr  commu- 
nications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor’s 
private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home- 
life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a 
previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two 
Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department 
should  have  the  word  “ Boudoir"  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal. — Twelve  months,  6s.  6d. ; Six 
months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All 
other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d. ; Twelve  months,  8s.  8d. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala’s  Journal  at  any  News- 
agents or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Printed  lot  the  Proprietor  by  Kino,  Ssll,  & Railton.  Limited,  12,  Gough  Square,  and  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  published  at  Sala  a Journal  Offices, 
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“KING  LEAR”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 


There  is  happily  no  need  for  me  to  offer  any  apologies  to 
my  readers  for  taking  as  a Topic  of  the  Week  the  magnificent 
performance  of  “ King  Lear  ’’  at  the  Lyceum,  in  which 
sublimest  but  painfullest  of  tragedies  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry  ha\e  added  yet  another  chaplet  to  their  glorious  store 
of  laurels,  and  have  been  worthily  supported  in  the  rendering 
of  a drama,  the  most  difficult  perhaps  of  interpretation  in  the 
entire  Shakespearian  repertoire,  by  a thoroughly  competent  and 
admirably  trained  dramatic  troupe. 

For  months  all  students  of  the  drama  and  all  habitual 
playgoers  have  been  eagerly  discussing  the  potentialities  of 
King  Lear  at  the  Lyceum.  Would  Henry  Irving,  in  the 
part  of  the  grey,  self-discrowned  monarch,  equal  or  surpass, 
or  fall  short  of  the  excellence  which  he  had  displayed  in  the 
long  array  of  Shakespearian  impersonations  by  which  he  has 
attained  world- wide  fame  ? Naturally,  opinions  have  been 
extremely  divergent  as  to  which  is  the  best  Shakespearian  part 
in  which  the  greatest  tragedian  of  our  time  has  manifested 
his  bright  genius,  and  his  long-disciplined  artistic  capacity. 

There  are  those  who  prefer  his  “ Macbeth  ” to  his 
“ Richard  ” ; others  who  laud  him  to  the  skies  as  “Shylock,” 
but  who  can  hardly  endure  him  as  “Romeo”;  while  yet 
another  band  of  critics,  who  declare  that  no  finer  “ Cardinal 
YV  olsey  could  ever  have  trodden  the  stage,  not  excepting 
even  the  majestic  John  Kemble,  are  not  prepared  to  agree 
that  Irving’s  “Hamlet”  can  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  tragic  parts  which  he  has  sustained. 

Obviously  those  comparisons  which,  although  proverbially 
odious,  are  still  and  perhaps  inevitably  persisted  in  when 


great  actor  is  to  be 


ed,  have  been  frequent,  passionate, 


and  contradictory  among  the  professional  critics. 


example,  there  has  been  a great  deal  in  print  lately  about 
Macready’s  “Lear”;  and  I have  read  with  much 
amusement  in  one  journal  of  repute  that  the  actor 
just  named  was  accustomed  to  “ tear  a passion  to  tatters  ” 
in  “ Lear.  Now  I have  seen  William  Charles  Macready 
a great  many  times  in  this  particular  role.  He  lashed 
himself  occasionally  into  tremendous  bursts  of  fury  which 
might  fairly  be  called  passion,  but  that  passion  most  assuredly 
he  never  tore  to  tatters.  When  his  voice  was  at  its  loudest 
and  his  tones  were  in  their  wrathfullest  key,  his  enunciation 
was  still  perjectly  and  continuously  clear.  I have  listened  to  him 
night  after  night  from  the  “flies”  of  the  old  Princess’s 
theatre,  and  I think  that,  even  now,  I could  repeat,  without 
book  and  with  something  like  the  intonation  which  he  im- 
parted to  his  words,  the  bulk  of  his  fragmentary  speeches  in 
the  stoim  scene.  Had  he  “torn  a passion  to  tatters”  I 
surely  should  not  be  able  to  remember  his  spoken  words  as 
distinctly  as  I do,  five-and-forty  years  after  their  utterance 
Now  and  then  in  the  scenes  with  Cordelia,  Macready 
was  pathetic  ; but  he  never  reached  the  exquisite  ten- 
derness which  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
“Lear  ’’  of  Henry  Irving.  Indeed,  to  my  thinking, 
Macready  s most  affecting  touch  of  pathos  was  when  he 
crept  off  the  stage  with  the  Fool  at  the  end  of  the  storm 
and  pitifully  wrapped  his  mantle  round  the  poor,  shivering 
ternfied  jester,  who  was  clinging  to  his  distraught  master. 
Of  course,  the  lovers  of  comparisons  have  favoured  us  witli 
their  opinions  touching  Betterton  and  Garrick,  and  Edmund 
Kean  and  John  Kemble  as  “ Lear."’  Of  “ Glorious  John,” 

I find  his  old  biographer  Boaden  telling  us  that  Kemble 
acted  Lear  to  Mrs.  Siddons’s  Cordelia  at  her  benefit  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1788. 
Boaden  held  that  Kemble  never  again  achieved  the  excellence 
which  he  displayed  that  night.  “ Subsequently  he  was  too 
elaborately  aged,  and  quenched  with  infirmity  the  insane  fire  of 
the  injured  father.”  “ The  Curse,  as  he  then  uttered  it,  harrowed 
up  the  soul  ; the  gathering  of  himself  together  with  the  hand 
convulsively  clasped  ; the  increasing  fervour  and  rapidity 
and  the  suffocation  of  the  conclusive  words,-  all  evinced  con- 
summate skill  and  original  invention.  The  countenance,  too 
was  finely  made  up,  and  in  grandeur  approached  the  most 
awful  impersonation  of  Michael  Angelo.”  Boaden  adds  that 
poor  Mrs.  Siddons  acted  “the  Cordelia  of  Nahum  Tate.” 
Her  passion  for  Edgar  was  an  e.xcresence,  but  “ pardonable 
on  the  stage  which  had  endured  the  restoration  of  ‘ Lear.’  ” 
On  this  occasion,  three  hundred  and  forty  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings,  were  taken  at  the  doors  ; the  largest  sum  that  had 
ever  been  received  at  the  Theatre,  except  at  Mrs.  Siddons’ 
first,  benefit,  when  she  played  “Lady  Macbeth,”  and  the 
receipts  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  one  pounds 
It  is  easy  to  picture  to  oneself  John  Kemble  as  a typically 
stately,  and  imposing  “ King  Lear,”  majestic  in  mien,  and 
commandingly  impressive  in  elocution.  As  a rule  mad  people 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  ; but  great 
poets  are  entitled  to  take  whatever  liberties  they  like  ■ and 
while  Edgar,  who  shams  madness,  babbles  and  gibbers  sheer 
Bedjannte  nonsense,  and  croons  forth  his  “ Pilhcock,  sat  on  ‘ 
Pilhcock  Hill  Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo  ! ’’-the  king  who  has 
really  for  the  time  lost  his  wits,  raves  usually  in  perfectly 
well-balanced  blank  versef  It  is  only  now  and  then 
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that  he  breaks  down  into  rambling,  but  still  noble, 
prose.  Thus,  Kemble,  when  “ Lear  ” was  at  his 
maddest,  would  attract  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  by 
his  wonderful  elocutionary  powers.  Boaden  does  not  say 
whether  Kemble  spoke  the  Curse  kneeling  as  Henry  Irving 
does  : following  a theatrical  tradition  of  some  antiquity  ; but 
lest  there  should  be  any  playgoers  who  complain  that  the 
great  Lyceum  actor’s  delivery  of  the  Curse  is  too  deliberate 
and  too  subdued,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Boaden  dis- 
tinctly says  that  Kemble,  after  slowly  and  deliberately 
enunciating  the  greater  part  of  his  speech,  became  in  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  malediction  “ suffocated.” 

Theobald,  whose  brilliant  merits  as  an  editor  of  Shake- 
speare have  been  recently  and  nobly  recognised  by  the 
Quarterly  Review,  very  aptly  tells  us  in  his  preface  to 
the  collected  works  of  the  poet,  that  “ the  attempt  to  write 
upon  Shakespeare  is  like  going  into  a large,  spacious,  and 
splendid  dome  through  the  conveyance  of  a narrow  and 
obscure  entrance.  A glare  of  light  suddenly  breaks  upon 
you,  beyond  what  the  avenue  at  first  promised,  and  a 
thousand  beauties  of  genius  and  character,  like  so  many  gaudy 
apartments,  falling  at  once  upon  the  eye,  diffuse  and  throw 
themselves  out  to  the  mind.  The  prospect  is  too  wide  to 
come  within  the  compass  of  a single  view  ; it  is  a gay  con- 
fusion of  pleasing  objects  too  various  to  be  enjoyed  but  in  a 
general  admiration ; and  they  must  be  separated  and  eyed 
distinctly  in  order  to  give  the  proper  entertainment.” 

Now  what  the  really  capable  and  perspicuous  Theobald 
wrote  of  Shakespeare’s  works  as  a whole,  the  blockhead, 
Nahum  Tate,  observed,  with  a transitory  gleam  of  common 
sense,  of  “ King  Lear.”  “ It  is,”  he  writes,  “ a heap  of  jewels, 
unstrung  and  unpolished,  yet  so  dazzling  in  their  disorder, 
that  I soon  perceived  I had  seized  a treasure.”  And  then 
the  obtuse  rhymster,  who  had  already  been  suffered,  in  con- 
junction with  Brady,  to  burlesque  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
hobbling  doggerel,  proceeded  to  murder  the  text,  and  the 
plot  to  boot,  of  “ King  Lear,”  and  to  make  Cordelia  fall  in 
love  with  Edgar. 

The  French  critics  quarrel  with  Shakespeare  for  killing  both 
Lear  and  Cordelia.  They  point  out  that  in  the  “ Gesta 
Romanorum”  the  story  of  “Lear”  is  related  of  one 
Theodosius  “ a wise  Emperor  in  the  City  of  Rome,”  and 
that  in  the  ancient  versions  of  the  tale,  the  wicked  daughters 
are  dethroned  and  punished  ; while  the  wise  Emperor,  restored 
to  sanity,  rules  his  realm  in  conjunction  with  his  loving 
daughter  Cordelia.  The  greatest  of  German  Shakespearian 
critics,  Schlegel,  does  full  justice  to  the  astounding  genius 
displayed  by  Shakespeare  in  framing  a spell-binding,  albeit 
harrowing,  denouement  out  of  what  seems  a very  labyrinth, 
a chaos,  of  plot  and  counterplot,  intrigue  and  counter-intrigue. 
But,  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint,  he  places  Cordelia  on  an 
almost  higher  pinnacle  than  Lear,  declaring  that  it  is  only 
with  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  that  she  can  be  contrasted. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  entirely  within  the  fitness  of 
things  that  Mr.  Irving,  in  scheming  out  his  own  acting  version 
of  the  tragedy  which  has  gained  so  unequivocal  a triumph  at 
the  Lyceum,  has  wisely  subordinated  the  elements  of  a play 
almost  as  tempestuous  as  the  storm  which  rages  through 
some  of  the  scenes  to  the  bringing  forward  in  commanding  pro- 
minence of  the  characters  of  the  king  and  his  devoted 
daughter.  Theatrical  audiences  who  will  throng  the  Lyceum 
for  many  months  to  come  will  doubtless  be  interested  by 
the  artistic  beauty  of  the  mise-en-scene  of  a play  which  does 
not  lend  itself  to  any  great  extent  of  spectacular  effects  of  the 
most  elaborate  class.  They  will  be  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge the  efficiency  with  which  the  subsidiary  characters  are 
played,  but  they  will  go  again  and  again  to  the  Lyceum  to 
see  Lear  and  Cordelia — Cordelia  and  Lear,  and  practically 
no  one  else. 

In  every  line  spoken  in  “ Lear,”  Mr.  Irving  gave  ample 
proof  of  long  and  earnest  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  part; 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  grasping  and  welding  together  into 
a compact  entity  his  own  ideas  of  the  inner  idiosyncrasies  of 

Lear,  He  has  drawn  him  at  the  outset  as  a noble,  wilful, 


passionate,  somewhat  vain  and  capricious  old  man;  impatient 
of  contradiction,  generous  to  a fault,  but  exacting,  perhaps,  too 
many  effusive  protestations  of  devotedness  and  thankfulness 
from  those  upon  whom  he  has  conferred  favours.  Subse- 
quently he  is  writhing  under  the  black  ingratitude  of  Goneril 
and  Regan,  and  is  at  last  driven  crazy  by  their  fiendish  con- 
duct towards  him.  Then  the  consummate  dramatic  artist 
traces,  with  infinite  subtlety  and  psychological  acumen,  the 
gradual  drifting  of  a disordered  mind  into  downright  insanity. 
But  the  real  key-note  of  the  character  of  Lear,  as  Mr.  Irving 
interprets  it,  is  Tenderness  ; and  he  is  at  his  very  greatest  in 
the  concluding  scene,  when  he  bends  over  the  corse  of  Cor- 
delia, drinks  her  tears  so  to  speak,  and,  with  wandering 
fingers,  toys  with  the  very  halter  which  has  strangled  her. 

In  some  few  instances,  the  great  actor  slightly  marred  the 
beauty  of  an  otherwise  superb  performance  by  his  indistinct 
utterance  and  irritating  jerkiness  of  speech.  If,  indeed,  he 
had  spoken  throughout  the  play  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
he  spoke  the  brief  but  telling  impromptu  speech  which  he 
delivered  when  the  triumphant  performance  had  come  to  an 
end,  he  would  have  sent  aw'ay  those  portions  of  the  audience 
who  were  seated  in  the  remoter  quarters  of  the  theatre  much 
more  delighted  than  was  probably  the  case.  Still,  this 
occasional  indistinctness  of  speech  and  chopping-up  of 
monosyllables  were  doubtless  due  to  quite  excusable  nervous- 
ness ; and,  as  the  weeks  roll  by,  he  will  probably  be  able  td 
recite  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare  as  intelligibly  as  he  has 
done  in  the  many  Shakespearian  parts  which  he  has  played. 

His  appearance  was  naturally  most  striking  and  most 
dignified  ; it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  with  an  actor  who  is 
nothing  if  not  picturesque  ; and  he  wisely  abstained  from 
giving  us  a King  Lear  with  a flowing  white  beard,  inevitably 
and  grotesquely  reminiscent  of  Old  Father  Christmas  in  the 
illustrated  papers.  As  to  the  scenery  and  the  accessories,  and 
the  extraordinary  effects  produced  in  the  storm  scene,  they 
were  fully  on  a par  with  the  grandest  efforts  made  in  these 
directions  in  former  Lyceum  dramas ; and,  happily,  with 
regard  both  to  the  historic  accuracy  of  scenery  and  costumes, 
the  archaeologist  will  not  be  able  to  find  any  weak  parts  in  Mr. 
Irving’s  armour. 

The  story  of  “Lear”  belongs  to  the  antique  folklore  of 
all  Europe,  and  may  possibly  have  had  prototypes  in  Greek 
or  in  Oriental  myths.  It  is,  in  any  case,  a most  romantic 
episode  in  the  fabulous  chronicles  of  Britain,  and  whether 
put  together  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  or  transplanted  into 
our  annals  from  a foreign  source,  is  not  very  material.  Mr. 
Irving  has  elected  to  make  his  King  Lear  flourish  at 
some  period  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  when 
some  remains  of  Roman  architectural  splendour  and  of 
Druidical  temples  were  to  be  found  in  the  South  of  England. 
As  regards  costume,  he  has  had  an  equally  free  hand ; and 
as  it  would  be  virtually  absurd  to  speak  of  the  dresses  in 
“ Lear  ” as  being  historically  incorrect,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
admit  with  a good  grace,  that  they  are,  from  first  to  last, 
handsome  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
picturesqueness  of  a most  artistically  and  tastefully  arranged 
series  of  stage  tableaux. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  verdict  on  “ King  Lear”  at  the 
Lyceum,  may  be  summed  up  thus.  As  the  king,  Henry 
Irving  has  surpassed  himself  as  an  exponent  of  paternal 
love  and  tenderness ; and  human  grief  has  perhaps  never 
been  so  eloquently  or  so  touchingly  represented  as  in  the 
last  scene  with  Cordelia.  As  that  ill-fated  heroine,  Miss  Ellen 
Perry,  looking  younger  and  more  graceful  than  ever, 
has  produced  a picture  of  emotional  beauty  fully 
worthy  to  rank  with  any  one  in  the  long  gallery 
of  womanly  portraits  which  will  transmit  her  fame  to  coming 
generations ; while  no  fault  whatever  can  be  found  in  the 
Edgar  of  Mr.  William  Terriss,  the  Edmund  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cooper,  the  Goneril  of  Miss  Ada  Dyas,  or  the  Regan  of  Miss 
Maud  Milton.  Mr.  Haviland’s  Fool  is  also  a most  proficient 
performance,  quiet,  intelligent,  and  unobtrustive. 
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What  should  you  say  of  having  to  pay  ^2,000  for  a frolic  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  sum  an  Edinburgh  gentleman  has  to  disburse 
to  a lady  to  whom  he  wrote  a letter  promising  her  marriage, 
which  document  he  declared,  when  the  deserted  fair  one 
sued  her  faithless  swain  for  a breach  of  promise,  was  indited 
“in  a frolic.”  Judges  and  eminent  Queen’s  Counsel  may 
frolic  at  their  own  sweet  will ; but  suitors  must  be  wary, 
and  never  own  to  frolicsomeness,  as  it  may  lead  them  to 
be  cast  in  heavy  damages. 


litigation  in  a nutshell.  “ While  we  congratulate  the 
one  lady  on  her  vindication,  we  really  need  not  use  harsh 
language  about  her  adversary.  Ladies  should  not  accuse 
each  other  of  stealing,  certainly ; and  perhaps  they 
will  be  a little  more  careful  not  to  do  so  in  future.  But, 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  what  woman  can  say  that, 
in  a similar  case,  she  might  not  have  done  as  Mrs.  Smyth 
did  ? In  the  third  week  of  September  she  had  lost  her  brooch 
on  almost  the  identical  day  Mrs.  Leader  sold  an  almost 
identical  jewel ; and  Mrs.  Leader  had  been  with  her  some- 
where about  the  time  of  the  loss.  Nine  women  out  of  ten 
would  probably  have  jumped  at  Mrs.  Smyth’s  hasty  conclusion, 
and  possibly  have  been  foolish  enough  to  utter  their  thoughts. 
It  was  doubtless  a bond  fide  and  not  very  unnatural  mistake, 
for  which  she  has  been  made  to  pay  a sufficiently  heavy 
penalty. 

“Meanwhile  there  are  two  other  questions  to  be  settled 
before  all  the  perplexities  of  the  case  can  be  said  to  have 
finally  disappeared  : — (1)  Who  stole  Mrs.  Smyth’s  brooch  ? 
and  (2)  who  made  Mrs.  Reader’s  brooch  ? The  thief  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  come  forward  ; but  the  jeweller  might.” 


For  instance,  surely  Mr.  Justice  Day  must  have  been  in 
a very  frolicsome  vein,  when,  in  his  summing  up  of  the 
Leader  v.  Smyth  diamond  brooch  case,  he  expressed 
his  surprise  that  newspapers  should  be  carried  on  for  pri- 
vate profit.  Does  his  lordship,  we  wonder,  imagine  that 
newspapers  are  conducted  solely  upon  philanthropic  prin- 
ciples, and  that,  like  The  Booth  who  owns  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  proprietors  of  literary  property  are  content  to  toil 
all  the  day  over  their  vast  commercial  enterprises,  and  yet 
receive  no  profit  for  their  labours,  and  no  returns  for  their 
outlay  of  capital  ? Even  the  London  Gazette,  which  belongs  to 
the  State  and  is  published  for  distinctly  public  purposes,  is  an 
excellent  newspaper  property  yielding  a considerable  annual 
revenue. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  considerably  exercised  by  Mr. 
Justice  Day’s  remarks  on  newspapers,  and  did  not  regard  them 
in  the  light  of  gentle  badinage,  since,  in  an  excellent  leading 
article  on  the  Brooch  Case,  we  find  that  the  writer  strongly 
animadverts  on  the  anti-journalistic  utterances  of  the  learned 
judge.  Listen  : — “ To  Mr.  Justice  Day  it  is  a sin  and  a 
shame  that  persons,  proprietors  and  others,  should  make  a 
private  profit  out  of  newspapers.  When  ‘ persons  connected 
with  newspapers  ’ hear  of  barristers  and  judges,  for  example, 
doing  their  work  without  regard  to  ‘ private  profit,’  and 
without  receiving  any,  it  will  be  time  for  them  to  think 
of  altering  their  ways.  Meantime,  this  profession  of  lofty 
contempt  for  those  who  make  4 private  profit  ’ comes 
oddly  from  a man  who  receives  ^5,000  a year  4 private 
profit  ’ for  the  work  which  he  is  doing.  When  Mr.  Justice 
T ay  nobly  refuses  to  accept  4 private  profit  ’ for  his  labours, 
the  world  will  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  his  homilies  on  the 
wickedness  of  working  for  4 private  profit.’  This  cant  is  none 
the  less  silly  and  inept  because  it  is  delivered  with  an  air  of 
owl-like  wisdom ; newspapers  may  not  always  be  models  of 
wisdom  and  good  taste,  but  judges,  too,  can  be  puerile  and 
impertinent  in  their  obiter  dicta — teste  Mr.  Justice  Day.  And  to 
hear  a judge  with  his  ^"5,000  a year  descanting  on  the  sin  of 
making  4 private  profit  ’ reminds  us  of  King  James  in  4 The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.’  4 Ah,  Geordie,  Jingling  Geordie  ! It  was 
grand  to  hear  Baby  Charles  laying  down  the  guilt  of  dis- 
simulation, and  Steenie  lecturing  on  the  turpitude  of 
incontinence.’  ” 


These,  indeed,  are  words  of  wisdom,  and  all  newspaper  pro- 
prietors who  commit  the  sin  of  making  44  private  profit  ” out 
of  their  journals  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  for  putting  the  whole  case  so  clearly,  so  tem- 
perately, yet  so  incisively. 

It  was  left  to  the  far-seeing,  and  shrewdly  appreciative 
St.  James's  Gazette  to  put  the  gist  of  the  Diamond  Brooch 


The  most  peculiar  point  in  the  Leader  v.  Smyth  case  to  us 
was  why  was  not  the  jeweller,  Rood,  himself  made  to  come  for- 
ward ; and  why  was  his  assistant  allowed  to  give  evidence  in 
his  stead  ? The  assistant  failed  to  find  any  private  mark 
whatsoever  on  the  brooch  handed  to  him,  although  he  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  ornament  he  held  in  his  hand  did 
not  fit  the  case  provided  by  Mrs.  Leader,  and  that  to  the  best 
of  his  belief  it  was  the  identical  brooch  sold  by  his  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Rood,  to  Mrs.  Smyth.  The  judge,  however,  after 
the  summing  up,  did  see  some  marks  on  the  brooch,  although 
the  assistant  to  Mr.  Rood  had  failed  to  discover  any.  His  sight 
may  have  been  defective. 


Mrs.  Smyth  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  her  not  quite 
unnatural  mistake.  The  damages  and  costs  of  plaintiff'  and 
defendant  all  to  be  paid  by  the  unfortunate  44  d”  will  “foot 
up  ” as  the  Americans  say  to  the  sum  of  £ 2,000 ; and  this, 
mind  you,  will  not  be  for  a 44  frolic.  ’ 


How  we  apples  swim  ! and  how  we  apples  sink  some- 
times ! The  Bankruptcy  Courts  are  apparently  more  than 
ordinarily  busy  just  now.  There  is  nothing  like  doing  even 
a bankruptcy  on  a magnificent  scale.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  magnificence  of  late  in  financial  failures  among  the  City 
and  West-end  44  big-wigs.”  The  receiving  order  made 
in  August  last  against  a great  prince  in  financial  Israel  who 
then  came  to  grief,  has  lately  been  heard,  and  accounts  have 
now  been  furnished.  This  firm  of  merchants  may  most 
assuredly  be  classed  as  being  of  the  very  highest  rank  of 
bankrupts  since  the  unsecured  liabilities  are  returned  at 
^’426,696,  and  debts  fully  secured  £70,000,  and  no  joint  assets 
are  disclosed.  The  old  saying  that  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well  is  certainly  exemplified  in  this  case. 


The  44  London  grievance  "—the  demon  fog — is  at  his  suffo- 
cating and  blinding  work  again  and  letters  of  complaint  are 
pouring  into  the  daily  newspapers,  censuring  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  moving  a finger  in  the  matter,  and  for  not  even 
attempting  to  prevent  volumes  of  smoke  from  being  emited 
from  factories  close  to  the  very  Houses  of  Parliament.  One 
indignant  correspondent  adds  that, 44  Politicians  are  so  entirely 
occupied  in  a struggle  for  office,  that  Metropolitan  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  are  annually 
neglected,  and  everyone  who  is  able  to  do  so  will  spend 
his  money  in  some  more  congenial  atmosphere.”  This 
is  so,  as  an  American  would  say,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  fogs  in  London  grow  in  intensity  every  year 
the  Metropolis  will  assuredly  become  a city  of  utter  darkness. 
But  while  most  of  us  sit  down  and  blame  the  State  for 
not  endeavouring  to  alleviate  tho  London  fogs,  what  are  all 
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our  clever  young  scientific  engineers  about,  that  they  do  not 
invent  a weapon  of  defence  with  which  to  fight  the  ever 
developing  fog  fiend  ? Engineers  are  continually  grumbling 
that  in  England  “ they’ve  got  no  work  to  do.” 


Certainly  Parliament  might  help  the  engineers  or  other 
skilful  persons  who  would  occupy  themselves  in  this  most  im- 
portant direction  by  offering  a national  reward  say  of  ^50,000 
for  the  best  practical  scheme  for  the  abrogation  of  fogs  and 
blights. 


In  spite  of  a most  interesting  article  on  the  Riviera  which 
appeared  in  the  Standard  a short  time  ago,  specially 
alluding  to  the  improved  attractions  of  Nice  as  a winter 
residence,  in  the  matter  of  better  drainage  than  of  yore,  better 
hotels  and  additional  amusements,  there  seems  to  be  a general 
disinclination  among  people  this  winter  to  visit  the  Continent. 
Already  Bath,  Torquay,  and  Bournemouth  are  full  of  visitors, 
and  the  hotel  managers  in  these  three  delightful  health  resorts 
are  one  and  all  smiling  and  beaming  and  rubbing  their  hands 
with  glee  in  the  certain  anticipation  of  a brilliant  season. 
Seeing  is  believing,  however,  and  Partner  means  before 
many  weeks  elapse  to  make  a tour  of  our  southern  health 
resorts,  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  hear  all  that  there  is 
to  be  heard  about  them,  wind,  weather,  and  balance  at 
the  banker’s  permitting. 


We  have  just  heard  of  Aberdovey  as  being  a splendid 
winter  resort,  and  it  is  considered  by  eminent  medical 
authorities  to  be  a friendly  rival  to  Torquay.  Aberdovey 
faces  full  south,  and  the  high  hills  behind  completely 
shelter  it  from  the  cold  and  boisterous  North-east,  North, 
and  North-west  winds.  Now  we  have  all  heard  of  the 
“ Bells  of  Aberdovey,”  and  almost  every  school  girl  who 
has  “spanked  on  the  grand  pianner  ” has  learnt  to  play 
Brinsley  Richards’ — or  was  it  some  other  musician’s  ?— 
composition  on  the  much-tortured  instrument  which  is 
supposed  to  simulate  the  harmonious  tinkling  of  those 
famous  Welsh  bells.  But  have  we  all  heard  of  the  Happy 
Valley  about  two  miles  from  Aberdovey  ? Have  we  taken 
those  walks  to  the  legendary  Bearded  Lake  and  Arthur’s 
Hoof  ? Then  the  long,  long  miles  of  the  sands  of  Aberdovey, 
so  rich  in  shells  and  pebbles,  what  a splendid  promenade 
they  make ! Now  all  you  non-fashionable  people  whose 
purses  are  not  sufficiently  long  for  Bath,  Bournemouth,  and 
Torquay,  hie  you  to  Aberdovey  for  the  winter,  if  you  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  the  Continent  on  account  of  the  recent 
cholera  outbreaks.  You  wall  find  plenty  to  interest  you  ; and 
the  golf  ground  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Hotels  are  not  extravagant  in  their  prices,  and 
apartments  may  be  obtained  at  very  moderate  terms. 


Terribly  sudden  was  the  death,  at  Blenheim  Palace,  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  great  English  nobleman,  Prince 
of  Mindelheim  and  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which 
has  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  was  only  forty-nine.  He  was 
the  eighth  Duke,  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  a contem- 
porary of  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Cadogan,  Lord  Carrington, 
and  Lord  Jersey.  He  proceeded  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  afterwards  a subaltern  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
Married  for  the  first  time  young — too  young.  Travelled  in 
India ; was  an  accomplished  linguist ; deeply  read  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  German  Schools ; was  a consummate 
analytical  chemist ; a high  authority  on  electric  lighting ; a 
capable  judge  of  Art  ; a fluent  and  lucid  writer  ; and,  on  the 
whole,  his  life  must  be  characterised  as  a very  unhappy  one. 
De  mortals,  &c. 


Mr.  George  Kebbell.does  not  cease  to  heckle  The  Booth  in 
the  Times.  He  girds  at  him  because  The  Booth,  starting  with 
a ^100,000  capital,  has  got  in  little  more  than  a year  £ 65,000 
in  debt,  and  has  kept  himself  afloat  by  temporary  loans.  As 
though  this  Boothia  Infelix  had  not  enough  worry  from 


Mr.  Kebbell,  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Times 
attacks  the  “ General  ” for  saying  that  out  of  ^"30,000  the 
residuum  of /”i85,ooo  which  he  has  spent,  he  has  helped  to 
feed  five  millions  of  hungry  people,  has  sheltered  a million, 
and  has  found  employment  for  ten  thousand.  This  cor- 
respondent, who  adopts  the  signature  of  “ Arithmeticus  ” 
points  out  that  if  the  ^"30,000  had  all  been  expended  on  the 
five  millions  of  hungry  people,  each  could  have  got  on  an 
average  about  three  halfpence  worth  of  food. 


But  it  is  really  cruel  to  make  such  a pother  about  a mere 
matter  of  figures.  What  are  a few  noughts  in  the  balance 
sheet  of  a philanthropist  ? When  Mistress  Quickly  told 
Prince  Hal  that  Falstaff  had  said  that  his  Royal  Highness 
owed  him  a thousand  pounds  the  Prince  was  angry,  but  the 
fat  Knight  exclaimed  “A  thousand  pound,  Hal ! A million! 
thy  love  is  worth  a million  ! Thou  owest  me  thy  love  1 ” So 
may  The  Booth  opine. 

In  a paragraph  in  the  Daily  News  the  observation  is  made 
that  France  still  lags  behind  England  in  the  matter  of 
religious  liberty.  While  an  Englishman  may  make  an 
affirmation  in  a Court  of  Law  in  lieu  of  taking  an  oath  on  the 
Bible,  a Frenchman  is  still  prevented  from  doing  so.  The 
latest  martyr  to  his  opinions  in  this  respect  is  a M.  Vernouillet, 
President  of  a political  organization  at  Reims,  who,  being 
summoned  on  a jury,  refused  to  take  the  oath.  He  was  fined 
five  hundred  francs,  and  on  a second  refusal,  was  mulcted  in 
a penalty  of  one  thousand  francs.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be 
pointed  out  that  French  jurymen  and  witnesses  are  never 
sworn  on  the  Scriptures.  To  a witness  the  President  says, 
“ Hold  up  your  hand.  You  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  What  do  you  know?” 
And  the  juryman  is  only  bidden  to  hold  up  his  hand  and  do 
justice  in  the  cause  he  is  about  to  try.  Probably  the  recalci- 
trant juryman  at  Reims  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
prisoner  in  the  Assize  Court  who,  being  asked  how  he  would 
be  tried,  answered,  “ He  would  rather  not  be  tried  at  all.” 
M.  Vernouillet  objected  to  swearing  anything. 


An  old  lady  has  just  died  in  the  pauper  asylum  at  Evaux, 
in  the  Department  of  La  Creusein  France,  at  the  phenomenal 
age  of  1 15.  She  had  long  been  bedridden,  but  to  the  last 
she  loved  to  talk  about  the  events  of  her  youth,  and  she  per- 
fectly remembered  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  she  called 
“ The  Year  of  Fear.”  Self,  from  his  earliest  childhood, 
had  the  most  intense  curiosity  to  gather  information,  first, 
about  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  next  about  the  Terror. 
When  he  first  went  to  school  in  France,  in  1839,  he  came  in 
contact  with  large  numbers  of  people  who  had  known  Napo- 
leon and  all  his  marshals,  and  who  during  the  Revolution 
had  known  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Marat,  and  the  awful  and 
inexplicable  Robespierre.  He  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  many 
old  ladies  whose  husbands  had  been  guillotined,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a dear  old  white-headed 
gentleman  who  had  resided  in  Paris  during  the  whole  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  This  patriarch  Self  was  continually  im- 
portuning for  anecdotes  touching  that  terrible  carnival  of 
bloodshed  ; but  the  only  information  which  he  could  obtain 
from  the  nice  white-headed  old  gentleman  was  this  : — “ My 
child,  during  that  sad  period  I was  wholly  occupied  in  the  study 
of  conchology.”  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning;, 
the  suggested  fact  being  that  he  had  heavily  insured  his  ex- 
tensive house  property  in  the  Sun  Fire,  Liverpool,  London 
and  Globe,  and  other  insurance  offices  of  the  period  ; but 
fancy  a man  being  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  structure  of 
shells  while  human  heads  were  falling  as  though  they  had 
been  medlars  from  that  horrible  crimson  tree  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution! 

They  had  lived  on  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  who  had  given 
music  lessons  at  sixpence  an  hour.  Such  was  the  explanation 
proffered  at  the  North  London  Police  Court  a few  days  since, 
when  a young  married  woman  was  charged  with  threatening 
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to  commit  suicide.  The  police  court  missionary  described  it 
as  a case  of  “ grinding  poverty.”  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  woman  and  her  husband  were  respectable  people  ; and 
like  so  many  others  they  had  had  a bitter  struggle  lor  exist- 
ence. But  the  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the  dawn.  An 
appeal  has  been  made  for  assistance  to  obtain  work  for  the 
husband,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be  made  m vain. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  so  many  more  struggleis  in 
the  same  sad  predicament. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  have  been  entertain- 
ing a large  house  party  at  Chatsworth.  Among  the  guests 
were  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Lady  Dudley,  Lady  Salis- 
bury, Lady  Edith  Ward,  and  Lady  Alice  Stanley.  The 
shooting  party  consisted  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Gosford,  Lord  de 
Grey,  Lord  Rowton,  Mr.  Sassoon,  Lord  E.  M.  Montagu,  Mr. 
E.  Stanley,  Mr.  Higgins,  Lord  Clifden,  and  Lord  Annaly. 
Game  is  abundant  both  in  the  woods  and  on  the  moors  and 
some  of  the  “ bags  ” were  sensational  enough  for  one  of  John 
Leech’s  cartoons. 


On  Monday,  November  7th,  was  given  the  first  of  Mr. 
Kuhe’s  concerts  at  the  Dome,  Brighton.  The  programme 
was  a most  attractive  one,  which  was  amply  testified  by  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience  that  crowded  every  corner  of 
the  immense  building.  The  Mei$ter  Glee  singers  met  with 
their  customary  hearty  welcome,  and  they  responded  with  two 
encores;  Madame  Nordica  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang 
with  her  usual  exquisite  taste  and  expression,  “ Plus  grand 
dans  son  Obscurite,”  from  Gounod’s  “ La  Reine  de  Saba. 
For  the  inevitable  encore,  she  gave  the  daintiest  of  love  songs, 
« When  Love  is  Kind.”  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  her  sing 
<<  Titania’s  Cradle  ” and  Rosalind's  “ Madrigal,”  from  Shake- 
speare, and  the  valse  by  Chopin  met  with  many  demonstra- 
tions of  delight. 


Mr.  Lloyd,  too,  was  fully  up  to  the  mark,  and  sang  severa 
solos,  but  he  was  distinctly  at  his  best  in  an  accepted  encore, 
“ I’ll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby.”  The  duet  sung  with  Mr, 
Eugene  Oudin,  “ O Salutaris,”  by  Mr.  Oudin,  was  very 
beautiful,  and  “ Amoroso,”  by  Chaminade,  and  the  “Templars 
Soliloquy,”  from  “ Ivanhoe,”  were  rendered  with  much  feel- 
ing by  Mr.  Oudin,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dulcet  and 
sympathetic  vocalists  of  the  present  . day.  M.  Hollman  s 
solos  on  the  violoncello  were  full  of  expression,  “Am  Spring- 
brunnen,”  by  Davidoff,  being  lightly  and  delicately  rendered. 
M.  Pachmann’s  interpretation  of  Chopin  met  with  that 
enthusiastic  applause  which  it  so  richly  deserved,  while  Miss 
Nettie  Carpenter’s  “ Danse  des  Lutins,”  by  Bazzini,  was 
simply  charming.  Miss  Damien  and  Mr.  Zoltan  Dome  also 
contributed  to  an  appreciable  extent  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Kuhe  should  indeed  be  thanked  for  having 
provided  his  old  friends,  the  Brightonians,  such  a rich 
musical  treat.  Some  concerts  are  unmistakably  dull  ; but  in 
the  programme  of  this  first  concert  of  the  season  all  was 
freshness,  brightness,  and  harmony. 


Brighton  needs  enlivening  just  now,  for  the  weather  is 
simply  detestable.  Our  medical  attendant,  who  is  weather 
wise,  informed  us  last  week  that  we  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  not  to  look  forward  to  much  sunshine  until  after 
Christmas,  as  Bvighton  hud  ei  lot  of  bud  weeithev  to  meike  up. 
This  is,  indeed,  cheerful  news ; but  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.  The  caterers  of  amusement  for  the  public 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  ill  wind ; as  theatres,  music  halls, 
concert-rooms,  rinks,  and  circuses  will  be  all  the  better 
patronised  than  if  the  weather  was  more  genial.  The  hotels 
will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels  if  they  wish  to  keep  their 
visitors,  too,  and  provide  a little  more  amusement  than  can 
be  derived  from  comfortable  armchairs  and  lounges,  and 
plenty  of  towering  plants  in  the  spacious  halls. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  every  large  hotel  at  pleasure  resorts  should 
have  its  theatre  as  well  as  its  ball  room.  In  these  days, 
when  dancing  appears  to  be  such  an  immense  fatigue  to  our 
languid  young  men,  a ball  room  in  a hotel  is  not  so  much  used 
as  it  ought  to°be.  A bijou  theatre  would  be  a constant  source 
of  enjoyment.  The  energetic  portion  of  the  visitors  could  act, 
while  the  languid  ones  could  sit  still  and  be  amused.  Amateur 
theatricals  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  interesting 
to  both  young  and  old  people.  Many  friendships,  and,  more- 
over, many  happy  marriages,  have  resulted  from  such  per- 
formances, and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  private  theatricals 
which  are  chronic  on  board  P.  and  O.  and  Orient  steamships 
diminish  the  aggregate  sum  of  sea-sickness  by  at  least  thirty 
per  cent.  Young  people  have  the  opportunity  given  them 
of  becoming  more  closely  acquainted  with  one  another  than 
they  can  be  by  a valse  or  two,  while  pater  and  mater- 
familias  of  various  families  are  apt  to  grow  very 
“ chummy  ” with  one  another  when  discussing  the  dramatic 
triumphs  of  their  respective  offspring.  Friendly  chat  and 
intercourse  are  really  so  much  more  enjoyable  m English 
hotel  life  than  sitting  up  evening  after  evening  glaring  at, 
secretly  criticising  one  another,  and  not  daring  to  speak, 
simply  for  want  of  that  opportunity  of  being  thrown  together 
which  amusing  and  vivacious  amateur  theatrical  performances 
would  speedily  give. 

An  excellent  entertainment  is  to  be  pro v id  id  at  the  Queen’s 
Gate  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  22nd  inst.,  in  aid  of  a most  deserving 
charity,  viz.,  “St.  Andrew’s  Society  for  Helping  Poor 
Ladies.”  This  Society  makes  small  grants  to  ladies,  assists 
them  to  find  employment,  provides  change  of  air  for  those  to 
whom  it  would  otherwise  be  an  impossibility,  and  in  every 
way  helps  those  who  too  often  have  lost  all  to  whom  they 
might  have  looked  for  aid  in  the  hard  struggle  of  life.  The 
following  pieces  are  to  be  performed  “ The  First  Night, 

“ In  Honour  Bound,”  “ The  Joint  Household.”  A delightful 
bill  of  fare;  and  when  we  add  that  such  distinguished 
amateurs  as  Colonel  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Onslow,  Miss  Howe- 
Browne,  Colonel  Barrington  Foote,  Captain  Enthoven,  and 
others,  have  consented  to  give  their  services,  we  feel  sure  that 
we  need  say  no  more  to  prove  that  there  is  real  enjoyment  to 
be  earned,  as  well  as  real  good  to  be  done,  by  obtaining  tickets 
of  Miss  F.  Walker,  22,  St.  George’s  Road,  Eccleston 
Square,  S.W.,  or  of  Messrs.  Fellows  and  Bate  (chemists), 
next  to’ the  Hall,  44,  Harrington  Road,  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. 


The  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brandram  has 
removed  from  our  midst  the  most  accomplished  Shake- 
spearian reciter  of  our  time.  For  years  he  commanded  the 
highest  appreciation  of  the  cultured  public,  and  those  who 
attended  his  recitals  must  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  his 
rare  powers  of  elocution  combined  with  his  marvellous  memory. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  committed  the  greater  number  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  to  heart ; but  in  reality  he  seems  to  have 
completely  mastered  the  text  of  at  least  ten.  At  all  events, 
he  was  always  letter  perfect  whenever  he  appeared  before 
an  audience.  He  won  for  himself  celebrity  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; and,  whether  in  London  or 
in  the  provinces,  his  recitals  always  attracted  a large  number 
of  persons  who  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  his  recitations  of 
the  “ bard  of  all  time.” 


At  the  conference  of  women  workers  at  Bristol,  Miss 
Hubbard  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
very  large  field  open  for  upper  middle  class  women  as  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  where,  she  said,  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply.  Is  this  so  ? Or  is  the  contrary  the 
case  ? Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  teaching  profession  is  one  ot 
those  which  are  greatly  overstocked  ; that  there  are  every  year 
far  more  teachers  leaving  college  than  it  is  possible  to  find 
situations  for ; or  have  we  been  dreaming  ? 

And  again,  are  there  not  thousands  of  well  educated  girls 
who  absolutely  loathe  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  who 
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would  sooner  go  out  as  lady’s  maids,  or  as  cooks — if,  poor 
things,  they  could  only  stand  the  fire — rather  than  drum  that 
little  learning  which  is  such  a dangerous  thing  into  little 
heads,  the  possessors  of  which  object,  as  a rule,  to  learn  any- 
thing that  is  not  closely  associated  with  giants  and  fairies  ? 


In  the  current  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  Lord 
Playfair  shows  how  waste  products  are  made  useful.  He 
says  there  are  some  perfumes  which  are  really  oils  and  ethers 
extracted  from  flowers.  There  are  others  which  are  made 
artificially,  and  curiously,  most  frequently  out  of  bad-smelling 
compounds.  Fusel  oil  which  has  a most  sickening  odour, 
after  treatment  with  acid  and  oxidizing  agents,  is  used  to 
make  the  oil  of  apples  and  the  oil  of  pears.  Oil  of  grapes 
and  oil  of  cognac,  we  also  learn,  are  little  more  than  fusel  oil 
largely  diluted.  On  the  other  hand,  oil  of  pineapples  is  best 
made  by  the  action  of  putrid  cheese,  or  by  distilling  rancid 
butter  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  lordship’s  disclosures  will  be  a distinct  shock  to  the 
feminine  mind.  Probably  they  would  prefer  to  be  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  as  Lord  Playfair,  following  Lord 
Palmerston,  states  that  “dirt  is  only  matter  in  a wrong  place." 


By  the  way,  talking  of  elements  which  might  be  utilized, 
but  which  are  utterly  wasted,  has  Lord  Playfair  ever  heard 
of  a joint  stock  company  which  was  once  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distilling  gin  from  the  fumes  liberated  by  bread  in  the 
course  of  baking  ? 


An  effort  to  help  the  Voluntary  schools  in  Brighton  is  to  be 
made  next  week  by  the  holding  of  a monster  bazaar  in  the 
capacious  Dome.  Lady  Louise  Loder  has  consented  to  open 
the  proceedings,  and  a large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  promised  to  help.  The  building  is  one  which  lends  itself 
admirably  to  an  exhibition  of  this  character,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  scene  should  be  exceedingly  picturesque,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  to  adapt  the  scenery  and  the 
costumes  from  the  time  and  characters  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays. 


It  appears,  from  the  communication  of  a correspondent, 
that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is 
not  merely  £600  in  debt,  but  ^"4,000. 

•'  Why,”  asks  our  correspondent,  " should  not  the  Government  step  in  and 
assist  the  Society  by  taking  over  the  work  ? They  have  appointed  Factory 
Inspectors  to  see  that  the  Factory  Act  is  carried  out,  School  Board  Inspec- 
tors to  see  that  the  Education  Act  is  enforced  and  other  Government 
officials  to  see  that  other  Acts,  are  carried  out,  and  yet  the  ‘ Children’s 
Charter,’  an  Act  of  far  greater  importance,  they  have  left  to  the  generosity 
of  the  subscribing  public  to  deal  with. 

“ True,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  been  left 
in  the  same  way,  but  as  far  as  that  Society  is  concerned  it  is  in  a solid  con- 
dition financially.  When  it  was  started  about  sixty  years  ago  there  was  not 
the  demand  upon  the  philanthropist’s  purse  that  there  is  now  by  different 
institutions.” 

There  are,  however,  many  good  reasons  why  the  State 
should  not  take  the  protection  of  children  from  cruelty  into 
its  own  hands.  It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  a certain 
amount  of  sentimentality  from  the  work  of  the  Society,  and 
Government  are  not  expected  to  be  sentimental.  The 
enterprise  had  much  better  be  continued  as  a purely  philan- 
thropic one,  but,  looking  at  the  vast  amount  of  good  which 
it  does,  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  an  annual  Parliamentary 
grant  in  aid  of  its  funds. 


The  following  pertinent  remarks  are  made  by  a corres- 
pondent on  the  subject  of  medical  charity  : — 

“ I wonder  whether  it  has  ever  been  thought,  or  better  still  tried,  how 
much  good  would  be  done  by  forming  in  every  district  a depot  to  receive 
and  dispense  gifts  in  kind  of  such  medical  comforts  and  necessaries  as  are 
continually  being  ‘ ordered  ’ for  the  poor,  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
their  ever  being  able  to  obtain  them. 

“ What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  telling  a poor  (really  poor)  patient  that 
he  or  she  wants  a glass  of  good  port  ‘ every  morning,’  or  to  make  ‘ a good 
strong  cup  of  beef  tea,’  or  any  one  of  the  hundred  and  odd  ‘ thoughtless  ’ 
(I  must  say  so)  instructions  that  are  constantly  given. 


“ Let  good  folks  give  into  any  one  hand  or  store  such  ' sick  comforts 1 
as  they  can,  and  let  such  comforts  be  dispensed  only  on  doctor's  order,  and 
for  this  purpose  provide  every  medical  man  in  the  district  with  a properly 
arranged  counterfoil  order  book,  on  which  to  write  and  hand  to  the 
patient’s  friends  what  he  wants,  and  sign  such  order  that  he  is  attending 
So  and  So  for  such  and  such  (generally  expressed)  complaint.  The  poor 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance,  and  nobody  could  be 
cheated.  No  money  should  ever  be  given,  or  even  seen.” 

A most  comfortable,  sensible,  and  altogether  Samaritan 
suggestion.  If  any  movement  for  a Comfort  Bureau  is  started 
in  the  parish  where  the  office  of  this  Journal  is  situated  we  will 
willingly  become  annual  subscribers  according  to  our  means. 
Don’t  let  the  matter  drop,  and  please  quote  it,  Lancet,  British 
Medical  Journal,  and  especially  the  Nursing  Record. 


Are  “ front  ” pieces  or  “ curtain  raisers  ” going  to  become 
fashionable  once  more?  It  would  really  look  like  it,  to  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  stalls  and  boxes  have  been  crowded 
night  after  night  during  the  run  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney’s 
one-act  play,  “ Kit  Marlowe,”  at  the  St.  James’s.  And  the 
piece  is  really  worth  seeing.  In  the  first  place  the  author 
has,  with  great  ingenuity,  contrived  to  base  a charming 
little  imaginary  story  upon  the  very  slight  amount  of  fact 
known  about  Marlowe,  and  he  has  told  it  so  well  as  to  en- 
chain the  attention  and  sympathy  of  his  audience. 


One  great  merit  of  the  production  to  which  sufficient 
justice  has  not  yet  been  rendered  is  the  aptness  of  the  dialogue. 
While  it  has  the  true  Elizabethan  ring  and  is  full  of  poetical 
passages,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  stage  recitation.  In  fact, 
a more  promising  first  play  has  not  been  seen  on  the  London 
boards  for  some  time,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if,  after  this 
success,  Mr.  Courtney  does  not  apply  himself  again  to 
dramatic  work.  Certainly  he  has  had  great  advantages  in 
the  staging  and  acting  of  his  piece.  The  scene  is  admirably 
picturesque,  the  groupings  most  artistic,  and  Mr.  Alexander, 
as  Kit  Marlowe,  has  opportunities  of  which  he  has  availed 
himself  so  well  as  to  make  a distinct  step  in  his  career.  For 
this  he  has  to  thank  Mr.  Courtney,  who  has  supplied  him  with 
a part  which  “ fits  him  like  a glove  ” and  which,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  and  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  not  soon  surrender. 


Yet  another  farcical  comedy  ! The  Opera  Comique  has  re- 
opened with“  You  Mustn’t  Laugh,”  which  is  described  as  being 
taken  “ from  the  Russian.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of 
those  who  saw  it  on  the  opening  night  cordially  wished  that 
it  had  never  been  taken,  or  at  least,  that  it  had  not  fallen 
to  their  lot  to  see  it  after  it  was  taken.  Mr.  Thalberg,  Mr. 
Julian  Cross,  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  and  the  others  in  the 
caste,  did  their  utmost  to  sustain  interest  in  the  piece,  but  in 
its  present  form  this  is  a very  difficult  task.  We  know  that 
farcical  comedies  are  created  out  of  the  flimsiest  material ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  effort  has  not  been  altogether  suc- 
cessful. “ Monsieur  Jacques,”  the  revival  of  a piece  which  was 
popular  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  is  the  other  attraction  in  the 
evening’s  bill  of  fare. 

That  the  public  has  a partiality  for  old  favourites  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  revival  of  “ The  Arabian  Nights” 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre  has  been  received.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  a hearty  laugh  does  more  good  than  a doctor’s 
prescription  should  not  miss  seeing  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  as 
the  perplexed  Hummingtop,  Mr.  W.  S.  Penley  as  the  horsey 
little  Joshua,  and  Miss  Lottie  Venne  as  the  gutta-percha  girl. 
Mr.  Grundy’s  play  is  irresistible.  There  is  one  continuous 
roar  of  laughter  from  start  to  finish. 


“ The  Burglar  and  the  Judge  ” is  a fetching  title  for  the 
new  piece  which  now  precedes  “ Agatha  Tylden  ” at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  tables  being 
turned.  ^Instead  of  the  unhappy  burglar  being  at  the  mercy 
of  the  judge,  it  is  the  unhappy  judge,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  burglar.  And  that  burglar 
pays  of!'  old  scores  with  a vengeance ! The  piece  is  capitally 
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played  by  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  and  Mr.  Cyril  Maude. 
Mrs.  Langtry’s  powerful  acting  as  Agatha  Tylden  continues 
to  attract  good  audiences. 

But  have  we  not  seen  something  of  the  same  character  of 
a Judge  being  heckled,  and  badly  heckled  too,  in  the  shape 
of  a most  amusing  dialogue  in  the  World  some  years  ago  ? 
Perhaps  one  of  the  authors  of  the  “ Burglar  and  the  Judge” 
was  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  “Comic  Scene  in  the 
journal  conducted  by  “ Atlas.” 


Up  to  the  present  Herr  WulfF  has  had  every  reason  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  reception  which  his  circus  has 
met  with  from  pleasure  seekers  in  the  Metropolis.  Having 
been  very  successful  on  the  Continent,  it  was,  perhaps,  only  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  that  the  manager  of  such  an  exten- 
sive troupe  as  that  now  located  at  Hengler’s  Amphitheatre 
in  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  should,  as  it  were,  desire 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  He  came,  he  saw,  and  no  doubt  he 
hopes  by  the  time  his  season  in  London  concludes  in  March 
next  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  conquered.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  programme  at  each  performance  affords  the  keen- 
est delight  to  those  who  witness  it.  There  is  no  stint  in  the 
applause  bestowed.  It  is  loud,  hearty,  and  prolonged.  This 
is  what  both  manager  and  artiste  like  to  hear,  because  they 
know  then  that  they  are  providing  something  which  is 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Herr  Wulff  takes  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  in  the 
ring,  and  among  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  enter- 
tainment are  his  appearance  with  eight  beautiful  Arab  steeds, 
who  display  remarkable  intelligence  ; and  also  the  able  way  in 
which  he  controls  something  like  fifty  horses  which  take 
possession  of  the  ring  at  one  time.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
is  not  room  for  all  of  them,  and  some  of  the  Liliputian  ponies 
have  to  find  a place  on  the  ledge  which  runs  around  the  ring, 
dividing  the  latter  from  the  seats.  This  is  a really  wonderful 
display.  There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  exhibitions  of  horse- 
manship, acrobatic  performances,  and  some  amusing  antics 
on  the  part  of  the  clowns.  Other  items  of  a varied  character 
are  introduced,  and  altogether  there  is  a diversity  in  the  per- 
formance which  appears  to  be  fully  appreciated. 


As  a believer  in  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  the  drama,  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  would  allow  the  music  halls  to  perform 
stage  plays  if  they  wished.  “ The  entertainment  given  at 
some  theatres  was  just  as  witless  and  puerile,  and  had  as 
little  connection  with  dramatic  art,  as  the  average  music  hall 
entertainment.”  Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Jones;  but  the  managers 
of  these  theatres  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not  care  a fig 
whether  it  is  art  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  it  fills  the  exchequer. 
No  doubt  it  is  sad  that  it  should  be  so  ; but  it  is  true  never- 
theless, and  probably  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of 
time. 


What  does  the  redoubtable  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  say  to  Mr. 
Jones’s  contention  that  “ our  modern  English  drama  has  very 
little  aim  except  that  of  satisfying  the  crowd  of  amusement 
seekers  ? ” Perhaps  he,  too,  might  be  tempted  to  reply — 
“ My  dear  boy.  It  is  simply  a question  of  money.”  Indeed, 
a Sims  melodrama  nowadays  must  be  a veritable  gold  mine. 


Finally,  might  we,  who  never  write  plays,  and  do  not 
intend  to  write  any,  ask  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  whether  he 
has  chanced,  while  reading  his  Moliere  lately,  to  come  across 
a very  well-known  line,  “ You  are  a jeweller,  Monsieur 
Josse?”  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  not  a jeweller,  but 
a playwright,  and  a very  good  playwright,  too;  but  he  should 
bear  Monsieur  Josse  in  mind.  The  little  hands  of  dramatists 
were  not  made  to  tear  out  brother  dramatists’  eyes. 


Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  a great  deal  to  say,  indig- 
nantly and  derisively,  of  a phantom  critic  whom  he  has 


conjured  up,  who  wears  an  ulster  and  a billycock  hat,  and 
who  does  not  think  much  of  “ Hamlet.”  He  objects  to 
’Arry  as  a dramatic  critic.  Now  there  have  been  not 
dramatists,  but  dramatic  artistes,  who  have  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated criticism  even  lower  than  that  of  the  billycock  and 
the  ulster.  What  said  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
actresses  of  the  century?  “Speak  not  to  me,”  she  said, 
“of  the  learned  and  witty  and  famous  critics  of  the  Debats 
and  the  Constitutionnel ; let  me  play  to,  and  let  me  hear  the 
opinion  of  le  pale  voyou  de  I’Ambigu  — the  pallid  young  scamp 
in  a blouse  of  the  upper  gallery  of  a minor  theatre. 

The  new  comedy,  “ The  Old  Lady,”  by  Mr.  C.  Haddon 
Chambers,  which  was  to  have  been  produced  at  the  Criterion 
last  Saturday  has  been  postponed  until  Saturday,  the  19th  inst. 
This  is  in  consequence  of  the  success  attending  the  revival 
of  “ Pink  Dominos.” 

The  latest  novelty  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  is  a pugilistic 
kangaroo.  Its  tutor  has  been  an  Australian  pugilist  named 
Laudermann.  Such  a unique  novelty  will  no  doubt  attract 
many  visitors  to  this  well-known  place  of  amusement. 

A singer,  new  to  this  country,  though  well  known  in 
American  musical  circles,  has  recently  made  her  London 
debut  at  a concert  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Fisk  gained  a high  reputation  in  Chicago,  where  her 
husband  is  an  eminent  professor.  She  has  a voice  of 
great  power  and  sweetness,  which  possesses  all  the  rich- 
ness of  a contralto  with  the  range  of  a mezzo-soprano. 
Mrs.  Fisk,  it  is  said,  desires  to  remain  in  this  country,  and 
no  doubt  her  attainments  will  ensure  her  a welcome  from 
all  lovers  of  music. 

The  first  long  distance  march  having  passed  off  so  satis- 
factorily, it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  more  will  follow.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  neither  the  regulars  nor  the  militia 
will  rest  content  until  they  have  endeavoured  to  wrest  the 
laurels  of  victory  from  their  volunteer  comrades  in  arms.  It 
was  an  excellent  performance  on  the  part  of  the  3rd  Surrey 
detachment,  under  Sergeant  Warren,  and  it  would  be  highly 
interesting  if,  when  another  contest  of  the  same  kind  takes 
place,  the  winning  team  on  the  last  occasion  could  once  more 
compete  and  strive  to  maintain  the  honour  which  they  have 
already  achieved  for  their  battalion. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  is  a thing  of  the  past,  for  this  year 
at  least ; and  a correspondent,  who  coincides  with  all  that 
was  said  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  on  the  subject, 
goes  even  further  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  become 
a thing  of  the  past  altogether.  We  must  confess  that  we  are 
not  surprised  at  this,  because  the  Show  occasions  considerable 
inconvenience  to  the  wayfarers  in  the  streets.  It  means  the 
complete  stoppage  for  at  least  half  a day  of  all  trade  in  the 
important  thoroughfares  through  which  the  procession  passes. 
And  after  all  what  is  there  to  see  ? Nothing  that  is  anything 
like  sufficient  to  warrant  the  obstruction  of  traffic  through 
some  of  the  main  arteries  of  London  and  the  suspension 
of  business  for  so  many  hours. 

Still,  Londoners  ought  to  think  twice,  and  even  thrice, 
before  they  consent  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show,  which,  as  “ G.  A.  S.”  pointed  out  last  week,  ought  to 
take  place,  not  in  November,  but  at  midsummer.  It  will  be 
an  evil  day  when  foreigners  are  told  that  le  grand  Lor  Maire 
has  ceased  to  ride  about  the  streets  of  London  once  a year 
in  a golden  coach  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  with  ever  so  many 
footmen  in  sumptuous  liveries  hanging  on  behind. 

Although  the  Show  was  a little  mixed,  and  the  speech- 
making at  the  subsequent  banquet  decidedly  a bore,  the 
illuminations  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
were  worthy  of  the  warmest  commendation.  They  afforded 
yet  another  evidence  of  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  which  it  is  at 
all  times  so  gratifying  to  recognize,  and  the  grand  show  of 
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illuminations  also  gave  unmingled  pleasure  to  scores  of 
thousands  of  spectators  without  being  productive  of  the 
obstruction  which  inevitably  attends  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show. 

We  observe  that  the  “ Royal  Warrant-Holders,”  that  is  to 
say,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  tradesmen,  dined  together  most 
hilariously  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth,  and,  of  course,  the 
festive  board  was  graced  by  a good  store  of  venison,  the 
generous  gift  of  the  Prince.  It  likewise  requires  a “ warrant  ” 
to  shoot  a fat  buck  in  one  of  the  royal  parks. 

As  to  Biarritz,  of  which  winter  resort  our  correspondent 
Ri.flex  has  given  so  graphic  a description,  he  has  first  a word 
to  say  to  the  Municipality  there,  and  that  is,  as  to  the  unin- 
telligent way  in  which  it  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  demands  and 
necessities  of  its  English  visitors  for  some  amusements 
wherewith  to  while  away  the  dull  hours  of  winter.  The 
casino  is  indifferently  managed,  and  there  are  no  bands  to 
speak  of. 

There  is  a good  and  very  decorous  English  club  and  also 
a Spanish  one.  Splendid  drag  hunts  are  provided  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Labouchere,  the  indefatigable  M.F.  H.  These  are 
“red  letter  days  ” in  the  season.  They  can  be  followed  by 
carriages.  But  the  dearth  of  bands  prevents  those  other 
public  and  open-air  meets  which  for  social  chit-chat,  and  the 
comparison  of  gown  and  bonnet,  are  so  essential  in  the  life  of 
the  gentler  sex.  Golf  allures  away  all  the  gentlemen,  and 
hence  it  is  often  a dull  time  indeed  for  the  ladies. 
Many  of  the  English  lady  visitors  consequently  come  home 
and  grumble  sadly  of  the  dulness  of  the  place,  and  it  is  little 
satisfaction  to  them  to  be  told,  with  a characteristic  Basque 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  “ Ah,  you  know,  we  have  all  this  in  the 
Spanish  and  Russian  seasons.”  The  want  of  any  theatre 
nearer  than  that  at  Bayonne  is  another  great  drawback  to 
Biarritz. 


It  is  only  common  justice  to  the  various  hotel  managers 
to  say  that  they  do  all  in  their  power,  each  in  his  individual 
capacity,  to  give  the  place  more  “go.”  But  it  is  the  Muni- 
cipality who  are  slow  to  move,  and  who  appear  to  have 
come  to  think  that  the  English  must  come  to  Biarritz  for  the 
winter.  There  they  are  mistaken.  Let  them  take  care  that 
they  do  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  and 
drive  many  away  to  Pau,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Cairo. 

Our  pleasant  and  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Gentlewoman 
has  hit  upon  a novel  way  of  retailing  the  latest  news  and  gossip 
and  chief  events  of  the  week  in  a column  headed  “ The  Diary 
of  a Gentlewoman.”  Now,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing at  all  novel  in  so  heading  a column,  we  think  we  hear 
some  of  our  captious  readers  complain — we  have  some  captious 
readers,  but  we  rejoice  to  say  very  few — but  when  we  say  that 
this  Diary  is  written  entirely  in  verse,  in  a light,  amusing, 
sparkling,  and  yet  wholly  comprehensive  style,  will  you  not 
at  once  own  that  there  is  something  entirely  novel  in  this 
“Diary  of  a Gentlewoman?”  The  only  drawback  to  this 
weekly  contribution  is  that  the  witty  and  clever  diarist  neg- 
lects to  give  us  her  name. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Gentlewoman  is  to  hand,  and 
an  excellent  sbillingsworth  it  is  too.  It  is  replete  with 
interesting  matter.  The  chief  literary  feature,  “ A Story  of 
Seven  Christmas  Eves,”  deals  with  the  life  of  two  waifs  of 
gentle  birth,  the  authors  who  tell  the  tale  being  Miss  Clo 
Graves,  Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Mr.  B. 
L.  Farjeon,  Miss  Florence  Maryatt,  Mr.  Justin  H.  McCarthy, 
and  Mr.  Clement  Scott.  There  is  a satin  supplement,  and  a 
double  page  drawing  of  cat  life,  “ Snap  Dragon  at  Pussy 
Cat’s  Christmas  Party,”  by  Mr.  Louis  Wain,  an  artist  whose 
work  is  referred  to  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this 
Journal. 

A member  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  named  Eade,  has 
been  recommended  as  deserving  of  a medal  for  bravery.  He 


was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  premises  of  a tailor  in  Com- 
mercial Road  East  where  a fire  was  raging,  and,  planting  his 
escape  against  the  house,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  two 
children  whose  lives  were  in  imminent  danger.  It  was  a 
valiant  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommenda- 
tion made  in  Eade’s  favour  will  be  acceded  to.  It  will  be  a 
fitting  reward  to  the  gallant  fellow  for  the  fearless  way  in 
which  he  did  his  duty,  and  it  will  show  that  when  the  fire- 
men display  bravery  which  beats  the  record — because  under 
any  circumstance  he  must  needs  be  brave  to  be  a fireman — 
the  efforts  of  the  brigade  do  not  pass  unnoticed. 

There  is  another  suggestion  which  arises  from  this.  Are 
the  lives  of  our  firemen,  whether  paid  or  volunteer,  whether 
in  London  or  in  the  provinces,  insured  ? We  notice  that  at 
Erith  this  has  been  done.  It  may  be  that  in  other  towns  the 
same  wise  course  has  been  pursued  : but  surely  there  should 
no  exception  whatever.  When  we  think  of  the  risks  which 
these  men  run  in  serving  the  public,  the  least  which  the  latter 
can  do  in  return  is  to  see  that,  in  the  event  of  any  unfortu- 
nate accident,  such  valuable  and  useful  servants,  and 
especially  those  dependent  on  them,  are  properly  provided 
for. 

Life  assurance  for  firemen  should  be  compulsory,  and  this 
is  a thing  which  the  State  might  most  appropriately  and 
legitimately  deal  with  in  a short  Act  of  Parliament.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  practicable  to  pass  an  Act  making  it 
compulsory  for  a workman  to  insure  his  tools  in  case  of  their 
destruction  by  fire. 

Among  the  attractions  offered  at  Covent  Garden,  the  per- 
formance of  Mascagni’s  “ L’Amico  Fritz,”  was  a complete 
success.  Signor  Cremonini  gave  an  artistic  rendering  of  the 
part  of  Fritz,  and  his  singing,  both  in  the  garden  scene  and 
in  the  third  act,  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  large  audience. 
Madlle.  Del  Torre  made  a charming  Suzel,  her  vocalization  in 
the  garden  scene  being  most  effective.  The  other  parts  were 
equally  well  sustained. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums 
sent  through  our  Children’s  Fund  on  behalf  of  the  Newport 
Market  Refuge  : — Sir  G.  Arthur,  Bart.,  14s.  6d. ; Titmouse, 
is.  ; Mrs.  Bernard  Morgan,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  qd. 


The  dense  fog  which  prevailed  on  Thursday  evening  did 
not  prevent  a large  and  fashionable  audience  from  assembling 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  the  occasion  being  the  only  appearance  in 
London  during  the  present  autumn  of  Madame  Patti.  The 
concert  was  a brilliant  success,  and  the  reception  accorded 
the  prima  donna  was,  as  usual,  most  enthusiastic.  The  audience 
had  the  satisfaction  during  the  evening  of  hearing  her  no  less 
than  seven  times,  Madame  Patti  generously  acceding  to  the 
vociferous  demands  for  encores.  One  of  her  most  charming 
contributions  was  a “ Woodland  Serenade,”  by  Signor 
Mascheroni,  with  accompaniment  for  four  mandolins.  She 
also  delighted  her  hearers  with  “ Home,  Sweet  Home.” 


By  the  time  these  lines  are  published  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
will  have  started  on  his  journey  round  the  world.  He  goes 
first  via  Mont,Cenis  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Brindisi,  where 
he  will  take  steamer  to  Egypt.  Afterwards  he  visits  Ceylon, 
India,  and  Japan,  and  finally  arrives  in  the  United 
States  for  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  It  is  understood 
that  his  letters  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  will  be  signed,  as  were 
those  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  during  his  visit  to  Japan.  Mr. 
Scott  took  affectionate  farewell  of  his  friends  individually, 
but  accepted  no  invitation  to  any  “send  off”  except  a little 
private  dinner  at  the  Garrick  Club  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 
Mr  Scott’s  work  as  dramatic  critic  will  probably  be  put  “ in 
commission  ” during  his  absence,  being  entrusted  to  n:c  e 
than  one  of  his  colleagues.  Every  one  will  wish  him  a 
prosperous  voyage  and  a safe  return  in  much  better  health 
than  he  takes  away  with  him. 


Self  and  Partner, 


November  ig,  1892. 
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WHERE  SHAEL  WE  GO? 


THE  WESTERN  RIVIERA. 

XXV. 

Apart  from  the  more  alarming  forms  of  chest  affection 
which  we  commonly  style  “ consumption,”  there  are  many 
chronic  conditions,  catarrhal  and  asthmatic,  which  demand  a 
genial  yet  relatively  dry  air  and  for  which  the  higher  alti- 
tudes may  be  unsuited.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
throat.  The  degree  of  exposure,  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
average  rainfall,  the  humidity,  the  mean  temperature,  have 
all  to  be  carefully  considered.  And  it  is  just  because  we 
can  make  the  selection  most  completely  in  the  Riviera, 
and  there  make  arrangements  for  the  quick  removal 
of  our  patient  from  one  type  of  climate  to  another,  more 
suitable  at  different  times  during  the  winter  months,  that 
it  offers  so  many  advantages  over  any  other  district  for 
a large  class  of  invalids.  Do  we  require  a sheltered, 
fairly  dry,  and  genial  climate,  a little  removed  from  the  sea 
coast,  we  have  it  in  that  of  Hyeres  ; a more  bracing  sea  air 
with  direct  southern  aspect,  and  we  seek  it  at  St.  Raphael ; 
a hilly,  pure,  and  dry  air,  further  inland  still  than  Hyeres, 
with  less  exposure  to  wind  than  Cannes  or  Nice,  yet  with  its 
full  share  of  sunshine,  Grasse  supplies  us  with  all  these 
advantages  ; for  a uniform,  mild,  and  genial  atmosphere,  with 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  most  perfect  shelter  from  all  obnoxious 
winds,  we  find  no  parallel  spot  to  the  Eastern  Bay  of  Mentone. 
An  equally  mild  air  to  that  of  Mentone,  but  less  humid  and 
warmed  by  more  of  the  sun’s  heat,  catching,  as  it  does,  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  is  that  of  Bordighera  ; and  if  we 
are  in  search  of  a special  sedative  climate  where  we  have 
perfect  hill  shelter,  with  the  mildest  of  sea  breezes,  and  where 
mist,  hail,  and  snow  are  almost  unknown,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  choose  San  Remo. 

At  Nice  we  can  so  pitch  our  tent  as  to  adopt  the 
climatic  effect  to  the  individual  wants  of  the  visitor.  Here 
we  have  the  quadruple  effect  of  sea,  hill,  plain,  and  valley. 
And  should  we  desire  the  most  balmy  air  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  entire  Riviera,  we  can  repair  to  that  most 
exquisite  of  floral  haunts,  the  lovely  olive  planted  village  of 
Beaulieu,  or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cimiez  in  the  more 
sheltered  quarter  of  Carabacel,  or  to  the  crag  protected  bay 
of  Villafranche.  In  fact,  speaking  medically,  the  mind  can- 
not conceive  of  any  spots  in  aspect,  shelter,  climate,  and 
surroundings  better  calculated  to  protect  and  revive  delicate 
respiratory  organs  than  those  two  nooks  of  this  far-famed 
Ligurian  coast,  Villafranche  and  Beaulieu.  At  Nice,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  its  beautiful  Chateau  Hill,  on  the  famous 
Promenade  des  Anglais,  in  its  popular  Place  du  Jardin,  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Midi,  we  gain  all  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
sea  and  sun,  though  we  run  the  risk  of  wind,  dust,  and  greater 
exposure  ; while  on  the  heights  of  Cimiez  above  Carabacel  we 
enjoy  the  combined  effects  of  mildness,  altitude,  and  protection 
from  the  north,  thus  imbibing  the  tonic  though  less  stimulating 
air  of  the  hilly  region  betwixt  the  Paglione  valley  and  that  of 
the  Var.  Or  the  same  effect,  though  here  of  a more  exhilarat- 
ing nature,  may  be  found  above  the  Lazaretto  on  the  orange- 
clad  slopes  of  Mont  Boron.  Nice  is  subject  to  the  just 
reproaches  of  exposure  to  the  terrible  Riveria  Mistral  that 
sweeps  down  the  valleys  from  the  north-west,  and  is  rendered 
doubly  disagreeable  by  the  clouds  of  dry  dust  it  carries  in  its 
wake,  the  rapid  variation  of  temperature  that  marks  the 
disappearance  of  the  rays  of  its  scorching  sun,  and  the  over 
exhilarating  effects  of  its  exposed  sea  line.  But  against  such 
objections, it  must  in  fairness  be  urged  that  the  dreaded  Mistral  is 
limited  in  its  incursions  to  comparatively  few  days  in  the  year, 
principally  in  Feburaryor  March,  and  that  much  of  its  disagree- 
able effects  can  be  avoided  by  remaining  indoors  or  changing 
temporarily  one’s  residence,  and  that  for  the  rest  of  the  winter 
the  wind  is  comparatively  mild,  changing  daily  with  the  track 
of  the  sun  from  easterly  in  the  morning  to  south-westerly  and 
westerly  at  night;  also,  that  the  peculiar  dryness  of  its  air  aud 


the  comparatively  slight  rainfall,  with  the  fairly  uniform 
temperature,  permits  of  out  door  enjoyment  and  delightful 
excursions  in  its  more  sheltered  vallons  and  less  exposed 
districts.  Finally,  Nice  is  typically  a health  resort 
in  which  a residence  must  be  selected  with  caution,  according 
to  the  temperament,  constitution,  or  special  delicacy  of  the 
visitor.  Asthmatic  and  chronic  lung  sufferers  must  avoid  the 
exposed  quarters ; victims  to  insomnia  must  keep  away  from 
the  marine  esplanades  ; the  same  caution  may  be  given  to  all 
ns-rvous  and  neuralgic  people.  Phthisical  people  had,  in  our 
opinion,  best  avoid  Nice  altogether.  Those  who  are  attacked 
with  irritating,  dry,  winter  cough,  frequently  the  accompani- 
ment of  a gouty  erythism,  must  be  most  careful  at  Nice. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  rheumatically  inclined. 
To  our  mind,  Nice  is  a glorious  climate  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  a Riviera  winter,  during  which  they  can  see  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery  and  its  unrivalled  loveliness  in  all  the 
rich  profusion  of  its  semi-tropical  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
and  who  are  not  compelled  to  consider  every  change  of  wind 
and  temperature,  but  are  sufficiently  strong  to  avail  of  its 
promenades,  varied  amusements  and  entertainments,  not  to 
speak  of  the  charming  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood. 

For  the  Riviera  is  not  for  chest  invalids  only  ; but  there  the 
hysterical,  anaemic,  hypochrondriacal,  and  dyspeptic,  are 
drawn  out  of  themselves,  and,  forgetting  their  exaggerated 
ills,  become  less  morbidly  introspective,  and  less  gloomy  and 
lethargic.  The  vivid  colouring,  the  bright  sunlight,  the 
prevailing  calm  of  its  hills,  valleys,  and  sheltered  nooks, 
the  peace  of  its  vallons,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the 
scenery  and  exquisite  sea  peeps,  the  quaint  architecture  of 
its  smaller  towns,  the  magnificence  of  its  modern  villas,  and 
the  numerous  evidences,  in  temple,  bath,  and  amphitheatre, 
of  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  civilisation  and  occupation, 
all  combine  to  lift  the  cloud  of  melancholy  or  sadness  which 
enwraps  them  round  in  the  mist  and  fogs  of  humid  England  ; 
and  all  this  variety  in  amusement,  scenery,  and  climate  we 
have  in  perfection  in  and  about  Nice.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  itself  is  rich  in  evidences  of  prehistoric  Ligurian 
life,  of  Phocean  occupation  and  Roman  customs  and  rules, 
while'to  such  historic  signs  of  successive  possessors  of  this 
marvellous  coast,  with  its  Appenine  background  of  snow-capped 
peaks, are  added  the  scattered  remains  of  mediaeval  buildings  and 
fortresses,  reminding  us  of  many  a hard  struggle  for  supremacy 
betwixt  Templar,  Frank,  and  Saracen,  or  the  Counts  of  Pro- 
vence with  the  latter,  and  the  Guelphs  with  the  Spinolas.  Such 
names  as  those  of  the  Rue  Smollett,  the  Place  Garibaldi,  the 
Quai  Massena,  recall  to  mind  some  of  the  many  more  modern 
associations  of  a town,  in  which  Leon  Gambettais  buried  and 
where,  in  sight  of  his  Corsican  home,  the  Petit  Corporal 
was  arrested.  Yet  to  enjoy  Nice  we  must  be  able  to  enter 
into  its  enjoyments,  revel  at  its  carnival,  take  our  part  in  its 
mimic  floral  engagements,  stroll  about  its  Casino,  and  pay 
our  occasional  visits  to  the  seductive  terrace  and  tables  at 
Monte  Carlo.  Who  can  resist  the  influence  of  a walk  along 
the  Villafranche  road,  amidst  its  gardens  of  palms  and  orange 
trees,  and  dense  pine  woods;  or  to  beauteous  Beaulieu,  among 
its  orange,  olive,  lemon,  and  carouba  trees ; or  up  the  slopes 
of  Mont  Boron,  where  the  thyme,  rosemary,  and  alyssum 
grow,  and  the  evergreen  mastic  carpets  the  rocks  ; or,  in  the 
delightful  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Chauve,  where, 
standing  amidst  its  pine  scenting  trees,  we  gaze  over  the 
lovely  scene  that  combines  in  its  reach  snow-topped  Fenestra, 
the  mountain-perched  Aspremont,  the  long  valley  of  Magnan 
and  the  distant  channel  of  the  Var,  while  close  at  hand,  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  the  eye  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  remains 
of  that  old  freebooter’s  village  of  Chateuneuf,  the  dis- 
mantled houses  of  which  clothe  the  summit  of  its  cone-shaped 
peak  ? But  we  are  forgetful  of  our  circumscribed  task,  and 
ramble  on  oblivious  that  we  have  to  bring  out  in  contrast  the 
climatic  features  of  Monaco,  Cannes,  Hyeres,  Mentone,  San 
Remo,  and  Alassio,  not  to  speak  of  such  nooks  as  Antibes  and 
Bordighera.  This  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  our  next  sketch 
of  Western  Riviera. 

KfiFLfeX, 
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PETER  AND  PETER’S  MASTER. 


A CHAT  WITH  MR.  LOUIS  WAIN. 

The  President  of  the  National  Cat  Club  is  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  this  particular  domestic  pet.  He  is  likewise  an 
excellent  artist — a fact  tolerably  well-known — and  also  a 
a competent  judge  of  the  animal.  The  other  day  a representa- 
tive of  this  Journal  called  on  Mr.  Louis  Wain,  at  his  rooms  in 
Baker  Street,  and  found  him  busily  engaged  executing  a com- 
mission for  the  popular  illustrated  journal  formerly  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Arkell  Weekly 
Company,  thus  proving  that  Mr.  Wain’s  abilities  as  an  artist 
are  appreciated  in  America  as  well  as'in  this  country.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  it  was  stated  that  all  of  his  principal 
productions  are  reproduced  not  only  in  America — “ pirated 
generally  ” was  the  expression  which  Mr.  Wain  used — but 
also  in  Paris  and  in  Germany. 

The  Success  of  the  Cat  Clue. 

But  at  the  outset  of  the  interview  reference  was  made 
chiefly  to  the  doings  of  the  Cat  Club.  As  President,  Mr.  Wain 
was  able  to  report  that  satisfactory  progress  was  being  made. 
There  was,  he  said,  a decidedly  upward  tendency  so  far  as 
the  number  of  members  was  concerned,  and  among  those  who 
have  joined  during  the  past  year,  he  mentioned  with  pleasure 
the  name  of  Mdme.  Ronner,  the  eminent  cat  painter.  But, 
as  President,  he  is  not  yet  satisfied.  He  willingly  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Club  has  done  much  to  improve  the  breed  of 
cats  ; it  has,  so  to  speak,  banded  the  fanciers  and  breeders 
together  ; there  has  been  a keen  competition  for  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
offered  ; but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  scope  and  usefulness  of 
the  Club  can  be  increased  ; that  not  only  cat  breeders  and 
fanciers  should  become  members,  but  also  those  who  love  cats; 
that  certificates  and  medals  should  be  offered  to  the  working 
classes  at  the  different  shows  throughout  the  country  for  well- 
bred  and  well-kept  cats,  and  that  in  this  and  other  ways  the 
masses  should  be  taught  to  be  kinder  to  animals  and  to  care 
for  them  more. 

The  Original  Peter. 

It  was  while  discussing  these  and  other  points  relative  to  ’ 
the  future  operations  of  the  Club  that  a black  and  white 
pussy  took  possession  of  the  chair  beside  the  representative 
and  endeavoured,  after  its  own  fashion,  to  be  on  friendly 
terms. 

“ That’s  Peter,”  observed  Mr.  Wain.  “ Peter,”  he 
added,  “ whose  life  and  adventures  have  been  so  graphically 
told  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Morley,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Budget." 
Who  has  not  read  of  this  wonderful  “ cat  o’  one  tail  ” and 
of  his  adventures  by  day  and  by  night  ? It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  forthwith  Peter  and  the  representative  became 
the  firmest  of  friends. 

“ But  is  he  really  as  clever  as  Mr.  Morley  makes  out  ? ” 

“ I must  admit  that  my  friend  put  the  best  complexion  on 
Peter’s  abilities,”  remarked  Mr.  Wain,  with  a smile;  “but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  Peter  can  pretend  to  be  dead,  he  does  put 
his  paws  together  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  saying  his  prayers, 
and  he  used  at  one  time  to  mew,  and  he  was  lost  and  found, 
as  you  remember  it  is  described  in  the  book. 

A Remarkable  Cat. 

And  then  Peter  was  put  through  some  of  his  “ tricks.” 
He  sat  on  his  master’s  knees  and  put  his  fore  paws  together 
with  a devoutness  worthy  of  a Christian.  Then  he  held  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  his  paws  as  if  he  were  reading,  and  after 
this  he  went  through  the  “ death  scene  ” in  a style  that  had 
a quaint  touch  of  realism  about  it.  It  must  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  Peter  was  seen  at  a decided  disadvantage. 
He  has  been  suffering  from  paralysis,  and,  although  he  is 
much  better,  he  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered. 

“ When  he  was  very  bad  and  suffering  acutely,”  said  Mr. 
Wain,  “ it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce  him  to  the 
lethal  chamber,  but  the  reason  he  escaped  was  because  cone 


of  us  felt  that  we  could  take  him.  It  sounded  very  well,  and 
was  undoubtedly  right  in  theory— when  applied  to  other 
people’s  pets.” 

Another  of  Peter’s  peculiarities  is  at  meal-times.  He  has 
his  chair  by  the  side  of  his  master,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  meal  he  will  sit  patiently,  with  his  forepaws  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  “ He  never  thinks  of  moving,”  explained 
Mr.  Wain,  “ but  when  we  have  finished  then  comes  Peter’s 
turn.  He  gives  three  mews,  and  then  he  is  fed.”  Sometimes 
this  remarkable  cat  allows  himself  to  be  adorned  with  paper 
spectacles,  and,  when  sitting  on  his  haunches  with  a piece  of 
paper  in  his  paws,  he  presents  a truly  singular  appearance. 

What  Peter  objects  to. 

One  of  Peter’s  favourite  positions  used  to  be  to  sit  on  the  top 
of  his  master’s  drawing-board,  and  watch  him  at  his  work.  He 
will  sit  there  for  hours  at  a time;  “But  strange  to  say, ’’observed 
Mr.  Wain,”  he  would  never  let  me  draw  him.  The  instant  he 
saw  that  I was  drawing  him  he  would  jump  down  and  go  and 
sit  under  the  table.  That  is  a fact.  I believe  myself,”  he 
added,  “ that  you  can  humanize  an  animal  if  you  take  a lot  of 
trouble,  and  treat  it  as  you  would  a child.  It  is  said  a cat 
always  clings  to  its  home  in  preference  to  a human  being ; 
but  my  belief  is  that  you  can  humanize  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  cling  to  a human  being  in  preference  to  its 
home.” 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  reference  was  again  made  to 
Peter.  At  one  time  Mr.  Wain  was  travelling  about  a great 
deal,  and  the  cat  was  left  in  the  charge  of  a relative.  His  master 
did  not  see  him  for  six  months  ; but  when  he  came  back 
Peter  knew  him  at  once,  and  would  not  leave  him.  When 
Mr.  Wain  made  for  the  front  door,  Peter  made  for  it  too ; 
and  during  the  week  that  the  former  was  away  the  cat  was 
constantly  sitting  at  the  door,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  out.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Peter  was  lost.  One  day 
when  the  door  was  opened  he  made  good  his  escape,  and  it 
was  not  until  a week  had  elapsed  that  he  was  found.  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his  delightful  book,  has  detailed  this  incident  in  a 
style  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  upon  ; and  he 
records  how,  at  last,  the  hero  of  the  adventure  was  discovered 
in  the  company  of  a party  of  workmen  in  an  empty  house  that 
was  being  put  in  repair.  Peter  had  regaled  himself  during 
that  week  on  mice  and  whatever  else  he  could  manage  to 
secure.  Whether  he  indulged  in  the  customary  three  mews 
before  he  devoured  his  mouse  his  master  was  not  prepared  to 
say.  It  is  a point,  too,  upon  which  Peter  preserves  strict 
silence. 

The  Artist  and  his  Work. 

Having  spoken  about  his  clever  cat,  Mr.  Wain,  at  the 
request  of  the  representative,  went  on  to  say  something 
about  himself  and  his  work.  Those  who  derive  pleasure 
from  glancing  at  the  various  illustrated  papers  must  have 
noticed  at  some  time  or  another  Mr.  Wain’s  quaint  re- 
presentations of  cats.  He  is  particularly  happy  in  his 
portrayal  of  them;  and  one  which,  perhaps,  met  with 
most  favour  from  the  public  was  his  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  the  cats’  “ Merry-Go-Round,”  which  served  as 
the  supplement  to  one  of  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the 
Lady's  Pictorial.  Then  there  was  “ Blind  Man’s  Buff,”  a 
drawing  containing  twenty-six  cats,  and  executed  by  the 
artist  in  five  hours ; “ Under  the  Mistletoe,”  another 

Christmas  supplement,  and  many  others  ; but  the  one  which 
Mr.  Wain  considers  to  be  his  best  was  “ The  Cat’s  Night- 
mare,” which  appeared  in  Black  and  White.  In  connection 
with  the  recent  cat  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  executed 
drawings  for  the  Illustrated  London  News,  the  Pall  Mall  Budget, 
the  Penny  Illustrated,  the  Queen,  the  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News, 
and  Black  and  White.  The  artist  said  he  was  very  fond -of 
press  work,  but,  in  addition,  he  is  engaged  a great  deal  in 
illustrating  books.  Being  a quick  worker  he  can  make  a 
drawing  of  thirty  or  forty  cats  in  a day ; “ Perhaps  it  is,”  he 
said,  “ because  when  I begin  I scarcely  eyer  move  from  my 
work  until  I have  finished  it.’*  1 
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Asked  whether  he  had  always  confined  himself  solely  to 
drawing  cats,  he  replied  in  the  negative.  At  one  time  he 
turned  his  attention  to  owls  and  dogs.  “ As  a rule,  however,” 
he  went  on  to  explain,  “ you  will  find  animal  draughtsmen  do 
not  go  in  for  very  many  different  varieties.  The  reason  is 
because  each  animal  is  practically  a study  in  itself.  The 
animal  artist  who  can  draw  a greyhound  cannot,  perhaps, 
draw  a racehorse,  and  the  man  who  can  draw  a racehorse 
cannot  give  a perfect  representation  of  a terrier,  and  so  on. 
Each  animal  has  its  own  individuality.” 

As  Artist  and  as  Judge. 

“ To  be  successful  in  studying  animals,  and  particularly 
cats,”  remarked  the  artist,  “you  require  to  exercise  a vast 
amount  of  mental  study.  I had  drawn  cats  for  years,  until 
at  last  I thought  I knew  a good  deal  about  them.  But  when 
I came  to  judge  them  without  at  the  same  time  drawing 
them,  I found,  after  a while,  that  my  knowledge  of  these 
animals  was  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  simply  by  comparing 
one  with  the  other.  Consequently,  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I am  only  just  beginning,  as  a result  of  judging,  to 
get  a keener  insight  by  comparison  into  the  real  feline  instinct. 
The  reason  I attribute  for  this  is  that  when  you  are  drawing 
a cat  you  are  transferring  the  animal  to  the  flat,  and  of 
necessity  your  attention  is  fixed  more  on  your  paper  than  on 
the  animal  itself,  and,  after  a time,  you  get  into  the  habit  of 
forming  ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  after  judging  at  a show, 
I find  that  I can  remember  individual  cats  so  well  that  I can 
sit  down,  after  a long  interval,  and  draw  certain  cats  with  all 
their  distinguishing  qualities.” 

Mr  Wain’s  Explanation. 

“ But  what  about  those  quaint  animals  which  you  have 
produced,  and  to  which  you  give  such  extraordinary  expres- 
sions ? Are  they  the  result  of  studying  from  animal  life  or 
from  the  human  ? ” 

Mr.  Wain  smiled  as  he  proceeded  to  answer  the  query. 
“ The  lines  in  the  human,”  he  said,  “ can  always  be  repro- 
duced without  destroying  the  animal  characteristics  on  round- 
faced  animals,  such  as  pigs,  cats,  or  bull  dogs.  There  are 
so  many  things  one  observes  in  daily  life,  that  if  I were  a 
figure  draughtsman  and  attempted  to  satirise  them  it  might 
be  considered  vulgar,  and  consequently  the  drawing  would 
lose  somewhat  of  refinement  if  applied  to  only  one  class  in 
life  ; whereas,  if  you  cover  your  satire  in  an  animal  form  you 
avoid  the  vulgarity  and  gain  your  point.  The  animal  accentu- 
ates the  satire.  At  one  time,  whenever  I thought  oi  going 
in  for  expression,  I used  to  study  my  own  face  in  the  glass, 
and,”  he  laughingly  added,  “ I am  told  that  I get  a'l 
the  expressions  of  the  animals  on  my  face  when  I am 
drawing.” 


A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

♦ 

The  Magazine  of  Art  in  its  bound  form  should  have 
hosts  of  admirers.  It  is  a really  handsome  volume,  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.  having  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  this 
respect.  The  valuable  contents— the  interesting  articles  and 
the  exquisitely  finished  plates  and  illustrations — must  of 
necessity  serve  as  a source  of  great  delight  to  thousands  who 
affect  a love  for  the  beautiful.  Such  a book  would  be  a suit- 
able addition  to  any  library,  and  to  the  art  student  it  should 
prove  a perfect  mine  of  useful  information. 


A new  and  popular  edition  has  just  been  published  of 
Mr.  Spielmann’s  interesting  description  of  the  life  and  works 
of  that  wonderful  painter  of  cat  life  and  cat  character, 
Madame  Henriette  Ronner.  The  first  edition  was  issued 
in  order  to  celebrate  the  seventieth  birthday  of  that 
gifted  lady,  and  to  introduce  to  the  public  the  life-work 
of  an  over- diffident  artist.  Not  twelve  months  have 
elapsed  since  then,  yet  the  publishers  (Messrs.  Cassell  and 
Co.,  London)  have  been  called  upon  to  produce  a less 
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elaborate  edition  of  the  work,  so  that  a wider  circle  may 
enjoy  what  was  originally  intended  chiefly  for  the  collector 
and  lover  of  luxurious  volumes.  The  handsomely  bound 
quarto  edition,  containing  a portrait  of  Madame  Ronner  and 
twelve  full-page  illustrations  in  photogravure  by  Boussod, 
Valadon  and  Co.,  and  sixteen  typogravures  in  the  text,  is 
offered  at  £2  10s.,  and  though  this  may  seem  a large  sum, 
still  those  who  purchase  the  volume  will  at  once  acknowledge 
that  they  have  more  than  value  for  their  money.  The  repro- 
ductions are  in  themselves  works  of  art,  while  the  text 
furnished  by  Mr.  Spielmann  not  only  deals  with  the  ante- 
cedents of  Madame  Ronner  in  particular,  but  with  cats  and 
cat  painters  in  general.  He  tells  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  portray  cat  life  and 
character,  and  declares  that  peculiar  qualities  are  necessary 
in  the  artist  to  bring  him  into  line  with  the  oddities  of  his 
model’s  temperament.  For  the  last  twenty  years  Madame 
Ronner  has  devoted  herself  assiduously  to  the  reproduction 
of  cats,  and  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  her  work 
shows  no  signs  of  failing  power,  and  she  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  very  few  pre-eminent  animal  painters  of  the  day,  and  as 
a specialist  she  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
admirable  of  all  times. 


As  a rule,  the  person  with  a mission  is  not  the  most  interest- 
ing of  individuals,  and,  unfortunately,  Mrs.  G.S.  Reaney  has 
not  succeeded  in  making  Gladys  Winter  any  exception. 
After  a careful  perusal  of  “Gladys’ Vow  ” (Messrs.  J.  Clarke 
& Co.,  Fleet  Street,  3s.  6d.)  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
feeling  is  one  of  disappointment.  There  is  a suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Reaney  has  not  given  us  her  best  work,  or,  if  she  has, 
that  the  book  is  not  worth  the  money  which  is  asked  for  it, 
bearing  in  mind  that  for  the  same  sum,  and,  in  many  instances, 
less,  we  can  become  possessed  of  the  works  of  the  most 
accomplished  writers.  “ Gladys’  Vow  ” finishes  well,  and  if 
the  same  standard  of  excellence  had  been  maintained  through- 
out, it  would  have  been  only  right  to  award  it  a full  measure 
of  praise.  In  all  sincerity  we  would  suggest  that  the  author 
should  endeavour  to  acquire  a larger  vocabulary.  There  is 
such  a constant  reiteration,  say,  of  the  word  “ warmly  ” that 
at  last  its  appearance  has  a positively  irritating  effect. 

Just  now,  or  at  all  events  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
generous  parents  and  friends  will  be  on  the  look  out  for 
suitable  books  for  the  little  ones.  Among  the  many  that  they 
will  find  at  the  booksellers  we  can  safely  recommend  them  to  give 
favourable  consideration  to  the  “ Rosebud  Annual,”  (Messrs. 
J.  Clarke  & Co.,  Fleet  Street,  4s.)  It  is  well  got  up,  printed 
in  large  type,  and  contains  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations. 
The  latter  are  admirably  conceived,  and  the  reading  matter 
is  such  as  will  find  favour  with  the  juveniles.  The  “ Rosebud 
Songs,”  and  the  “ Rosebud  Rhymes,”  each  published  at  is. 
by  the  same  firm,  are  also  well  got  up. 

The  titles  to  some  books  explain  themselves ; in  other 
instances  they  are  involved  in  a certain  amount  of  mystery. 
In  the  latter  case  the  readers  are  always  grateful  when  the 
author  takes  them  into  her  confidence.  The  little  ones  who 
become  possessed  of  Miss  Fanny  Barry’s  “ Soap  Bubble 
Stories  ” (Skeffington  and  Son,  163,  Piccadilly)  will  be  pleased 
to  find  that  that  lady  has  explained  why  she  chose  such  an 
uncommon  title  for  her  charming  book.  She  assumes  that 
it  is  evening,  and  that  a number  of  children  are  gathered 
around  her.  They  have  been  blowing  soap  bubbles  during 
the  afternoon,  and  now,  in  the  twilight,  they  are  enchanted 
with  the  “ soap  bubbles  ” which  she  is  able  to  evolve.  The 
“soap”  which  she  uses  is  her  imagination,  and  her  “ pipe” 
a humble  black  pen.  The  result,  however,  is  highly  satis- 
factory, and  the  book  as  a present,  should  be  a gift  most  wel- 
come to  any  child. 

We  have  many  class  journals,  but  we  wait  for  the  appear- 
ance of  two  more.  One  to  be  called  The  Waiter,  and  the 
other  The  Guest > 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 

10.30  a.m.  at  the  New  Law  Courts. 

I. 

“ G.  5.  In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  1892  E.  No.  1014.  Between  Pogis  Underpump, 
plaintiff,  and  Gotopi  and  Co.,  defendants. 

“ Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
to  Wearied  Wobbler,  Paperstainer.  Greeting.  We  com- 
mand you  to  attend  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand, 
London,  at  the  sittings  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of 

our  High  Court  of  Justice  to  be  holden  on  Tuesday,  the 

day  of , 1892,  at  the  hour  of  10.30  in  the  forenoon, 

and  so  from  day  to  day  during  the  said  sittings,  until  the 
above  cause  is  tried,  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff.  Witness,  Glaucus  Owlett,  Baron  Ivybush,  Lord 

High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the— day  of in 

the  year  of  Our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Ninety  Two.” 

This  is  the  engaging  document  which,  about  three  weeks 
ago,  just  as  you  had  finished  your  breakfast,  was  handed  to  you 
by  an  attorney’s  clerk,  with  a complexion  like  a suet  pudding, 
enlivened  here  and  there  by  currants  in  the  shape  of  pimples 
of  a pale  mauve  hue;  and  thatched  with  a shock  of  red  hair. 
So  far  as  you  could  gather  from  the  statements  of  your 
domestics,  this  unwelcome  bearer  of  a writ  of  subpoena 
obtained  admission  to  your  residence  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
something  to  do  with  the  gas,  or  that  he  wished  to  ascertain 
the  net  value  of  a first  edition  of  Cocker’s  Arithmetic.  At 
all  events,  he  did  get  in  somehow— attorneys’  clerks  would 
bore  their  way  into  a lignum  vitas  chest  with  four  locks  and 
two  iron  bands  round  it — and  after  cheerily  remarking  that  it 
was  a fine  morning  (it  happened  to  be  pouring  cats  and  dogs), 
he  served  you  with  the  subpoena,  tendered  you  half-a-crown 
in  payment  of  your  travelling  expenses  to  the  Royal  Law 
Courts  in  the  Strand,  and  took  a somewhat  precipitate  depar- 
ture ; quite  indifferent  to  your  wrathful,  “I  ought  to 
have  had  a guinea  instead  of  two-and-sixpence  for  my 
expenses,”  and  your  indignant  declaration  that  you  were  a 
hostile  witness  and  would  probably  do  the  plaintiff  more  harm 
than  good  if  you  were  called.  As  the  clerk  scuttled  down 
stairs,  you  shouted  over  the  banisters  that  you  wouldn’t  come 
at  all ; whereupon  he  looked  up  with  a fiendish  grin  on  the 
suet-pudding  face,  and  said  “You  Must.”  Having  dis- 
charged this  Parthian  dart,  he  vanished  into  the  infinities. 

After  the  departure  of  this  limb  of  the  law,  you  took  up  the 
abhorred  subpoena,  stuck  it  in  the  pier  glass,  and  shook  your 
fist  at  it.  Then  you  felt  very  much  as  Job  expressed  himself 
as  having  felt  with  reference  to  his  birthday.  You  had  formed 
such  nice  little  plans  for  a day  out  of  town  on  the  very  date 
fixed  for  your  enforced  attendance  at  the  Halls  of  Themis  ! 
Wither  the  Halls  of  Themis  ! You  were  going  to  Brighton, 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  Newmarket,  to  the  Crystal  Palace; 
but  now  all  your  plans  were  dashed  to  atoms  by  this  im- 
placable piece  of  paper.  It  was  but  a sorry  consolation  to 
sneer  at  the  immense  amount  of  tautology  in  the  summons. 
Truly  it  was  most  gracious  and  condescending  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  send 
you  her  greeting,  and  in  the  first  person  plural,  too ; and  to 
a modified  extent  you  feel  flattered  that  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  whose  acquaintance  you  once  made  at  a public 
dinner,  and  who  cut  you  dead  the  next  day  in  Pall  Mall, 
should  testify  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Royal  invitation. 

On  the  whole,  however,  you  are  more  strongly  inclined  to 
agree  with  Prince  Bismarck,  who,  at  Versailles,  in  1870, 
talking  to  Dr.  Moritz  Busch  on  the  inordinate  prolixity  of 
English  legal  processes,  remarked,  “ What  is  the  use  of  all 
this  diffuse  talk  about  Victoria, by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  sending  Greeting  in  a writ  of  sum- 
mons to  somebody  whom  her  Majesty  does  not  know  from 
Adam  ? Would  it  not  be  more  practical  and  easy  to  say, 

‘ Look  here,  you  scoundrel,  you  come  to  the  New  Law  Courts, 


Queen's  Bench  Division,  on  such  or  such  a day,  and  don’t 
tell  any  lies,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  ? ’ ” 

There  is  plainly  no  armour  against  fate,  as  the  Elizabethan 
poet  so  pregnantly  reminded  us.  You  know  that  you  will 
lose  time,  money,  and  patience  by  appearing  as  a witness  in 
the  case  of  Underpump  versus  Gotopi ; but  you  have  been 
served  with  the  subpoena,  and  you  must  needs  obey  it.  So 
you  resign  yourself  to  your  unhappy  lot  ; and  on  the  ap- 
pointed Tuesday  dispatch  a hasty  breakfast,  and,  after  your 
ill-digested  meal,  hail  the  shabbiest  of  four-wheeled  cabs  and, 
feeling  more  than  ever  like  the  patriarch  Job  on  his  birthday, 
make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

It  is  one  of  those  charming  London  November  mornings, 
when  there  is  taking  place  a kind  of  triangular  duel  between 
the  rain,  the  fog,  and  the  smoke,  all  fiercely  battling  for  the 
mastery.  The  result  of  their  contest  is  an  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  all  three  to  half  drench  you  with  drizzling 
rain  drops,  largely  mingled  with  soot,  and  half  choke  and  half 
blind  you  with  the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  coal  smoke  com- 
bined with  the  native  odour,  so  it  would  seem,  of  the  Essex 
marshes,  which  exhilarating  perfume  in  the  shape  of  fog  has 
come  to  spend  a merry  forenoon  in  town. 

When  the  poet  Coleridge  visited  Cologne  he  professed  to 
have  discovered  no  less  than  seventy  distinct  stenches  in  that 
venerable  cathedral  city.  There  are  many  more  on  a damp 
and  foggy  day  in  London  ; still,  this  much  justice  must  be 
done  to  the  new  Law  Courts,  in  the  admission  that  in  winter 
time  they  have  one  grand  and  peculiar  miasma  of  their  own 
—a  more  powerful  and  more  nauseous  emanation  even  than 
that  of  Great  Grubby  Street  Police  Court.  It  is  an  amalga- 
mated effluvium,  a reek  of  stuff  gowns,  dog-eared  papers, 
mouldy  parchment,  horse-hair  wigs,  imperfectly  washed 
spectators,  police  constables  and  witnesses,  with  a bracing 
whiff  of  ammonia  from  the  wood  pavement  in  the  Strand 
outside,  to  which,  on  days  when  a sensational  trial  is  in 
progress,  must  be  added  the  Araby  the  Blest  gusts  from  the 
scent-bottles  and  the  perfumed  handkerchiefs  of  the  gaily- 
dressed  ladies  who  have  flocked  to  listen,  with  the  greediest 
of  ears,  to  the  scandalous  details  of  a crapulent  case,  just  as 
they  would  flock  to  an  opera  bouffe  theatre  to  witness  some 
mongrel,  topical,  and  choregraphic  entertainment,  full  of  slang 
dialogue,  and  fishfag  “breakdowns”  and  “ cellarflaps." 

You  have  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  particular  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  where 
the  case  of  Underpump  versus  Gotopi  is  to  be  heard.  At 
the  central  entrance  gate,  towards  which  crowds  of  lawyers’ 
clerks,  with  stuff  bags  under  their  arms,  are  flocking  ; you 
think  that  you  might  as  well  ask  a policeman,  and  you 
address  yourself  to  a very  bluff,  stalwart,  morose-looking 
constable,  who  to  all  appearance  has  had  something  for 
breakfast  which  did  not  agree  with  him.  At  all  events, 
he  meets  your  deferential  query  with  a “ dunno,”  and  looks 
as  if  he  had  a great  mind  to  run  you  in  forthwith  for  your 
impertinence.  So  you  venture  timidly  up  some  stone  steps 
and  find  yourself  in  a stone  hall  immensely  long,  immensely 
high,  and  ridiculously  narrow  in  its  proportions.  It  is  very 
dark  to  boot,  and  about  as  unimposing  an  apartment  for  a 
Great  Hall  of  Pleas  as  can  readily  be  imagined. 

There  are  a great  many  arches  supported  on  massive 
pillars  in  this  hall ; and  on  the  whole  it  strikes  you  that  an 
unnecessary  number  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  have 
been  lavished  on  the  construction  of  a gigantic  vestibule  into 
which  the  public  have  been  distinctly  warned  that  they  have 
no  right  of  entrance  unless  they  are  personally  concerned  in 
some  matter  which  is  before  the  Court.  However,  as  you 
are  a witness  in  Underpump  versus  Gotopi,  you  feel  that, 
on  this  day  at  least,  you  have  a warrant  for  ingress  to  the 
atrium  of  the  Temple  of  Justice.  To  your  left  as  you  enter, 
there  is  a kind  of  darksome  bower  in  which  an  attendant  is 
sitting  in  a grove  of  overcoats  and  umbrellas,  all  emitting  the 
approved  London  Particular  Law  Courts  Smell. 

The  attendant  is  very  civil.  The  Queen's  Bench  Division 
Courts,  he  tells  you,  are  upstairs ; but  in  what  particular 
tribunal  the  case  in  which  you  are  legally  compelled  to  be 
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interested  is  to  be  tried,  he  knows  not.  You  had  better  look 
at  the  “cause  list.”  It  is  stuck  up,  the  civil  attendant  adds, 
between  two  of  the  arches.  “ Where  ? ” “ There  ” ; and  he 

points  in  the  direction  of  Hampstead  Heath  ; that  is  to  say, 
he  might  as  well  have  extended  his  dexter  digits  towards 
that  healthy  acclivity  ; since,  to  the  north,  right  in  front  of 
you,  you  can  discern  little  beyond  fog  and  smoke. 

At  length  you  are  rescued  from  a deplorable  state  of  un- 
certainty by  a friendly  barrister.  You  had  become  aware  of 
him  just  before  you  entered  the  Court  as,  with  the  hem  of 
his  check  trousers  prudently  turned  up,  he  was  cautiously 
picking  his  way  across  the  muddy  Strand.  You  cannot 
exactly  make  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  he  is  a young,  or  a 
middle-aged,  or  an  elderly  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  because 
he  is  lean,  and  gaunt,  and  wan,  and  the  rust  and  rime  of  the 
Law  Courts  are  upon  him  ; and  he  is  wrinkled  and  furrowed, 
and  has  altogether  “ a stale  and  accustomed  look.”  His  wig 
has  been  put  on  awry,  and  it  is  off-coloured  and  seems 
mildewed.  Even  half  an  ounce  of  flour  would  brighten  it  up 
a little.  His  whiskers,  which  are  sparse  and  straggling,  are 
as  mouldy-looking  as  his  peruke.  His  forensic  gown  is 
frayed  and  threadbare  ; he  has  no  bag — that  has  been  borne 
into  court,  you  suppose,  by  his  clerk — but  he  has  a bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand,  tied  up  with  green  ferret. 

The  papers  are  dog-eared  and  yellow  with  age.  What  are 
they,  you  wonder  ? Have  they  any  connection  with  the  Qui 
Tam  actions  of  yore,  or  the  Thellusson  Will  litigation,  or  the 
Tichborne  case,  or  the  great  suit  between  Stradling  and 
Styles  touching  the  pied  horses  and  the  horses  that  were 
pied  ? In  any  case,  fortunately  for  you,  the  lean  and  hungry  - 
looking  barrister  of  uncertain  age  turns  out  to  be  a most 
obliging  gentleman.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  he  says,  is 
up  stairs  everything  at  the  New  Law  Courts  seems  to  be 
upstairs — and  Underpump  versus  Gotopi  will  be  heard  in 
Court  Number  Nine.  He  happens  to  be  going  thither  him- 
self, and  will  be  very  happy  to  be  your  guide.  The  case,  he 
incidentally  adds,  promises  to  be  a “ nutty  ” one.  Then,  as, 
■with  childlike  confidence,  you  follow  the  seedy  barrister 
upstairs,  you  begin  to  bestow  a thought  on  the  case  itself. 

\ou  did  not  know  the  plaintiff — who  is  a distinguished 
philologer — until  about  a month  ago,  when  he  called  on  you 
and  expressed  a lively  wish  that  you  would  testify  as  to 
what  you  knew  about  the  custom  among  dictionary-makers 
as  to  the  admission  to  or  exclusion  from  dictionaries  of 
certain  words  or  phrases  of  Sanskrit,  or  Greek,  Urdu  Pali,  or 
Sclavonic  or  pure  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal  Green  derivation. 
Mr.  Underpump  was  the  compiler  of  a new  dictionary  of  the 
English  language ; and  Messrs.  Gotopi  are  well-known 
printers  in  a large  way,  carrying  on  business  in  Inkdabber 
Lane,  Steampress  Street,  E.C.,  who  contracted  to  print  the 
new  dictionary  in  question.  It  happened,  however,  that  they 
objected  to  certain  words  and  phrases  in  the  manuscript 
supplied  by  the  compiler ; on  the  ground  that  if  they 
punted  them,  they  might  expose  themselves  to  the  wrath  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,  and  might  possibly  be  the  means  of  raising  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  Young  Person.  Very  reluctantly 
} ou  consented  to  attend  and  give  evidence  as  to  what  you 
t nought  was  advisable  to  admit  and  what  to  banish  from  a 
work  which,  after  all,  was  to  be  issued  at  so  high  a price  as 
to  render  its  perusal  by  Mrs.  Grundy  or  the  Young  Person 
a matter  of  extreme  unlikelihood  ; still,  you  were  slightly 
reassured  when  you  gave  the  required  consent  to  find  that 
several  eminent  English  word-masters  had  also  promised  to 
be  in  attendance  at  the  Law  Courts  and  give  their  evidence 
on  this  matter  of  literary  etiquette  and  ethics. 

1 our  conductor  pilots  you  up  a narrow  and  gloomy  stair- 
case and  into  a corridor  narrower  and  gloomier  still.  First 
turning  to  the  right;  second  turning  to  the  left.  Then  you 
encounter  a great  rush  of  lawyers’  clerks  and  people  of 
indescribable  mien  who  apparently  have  some  business  in  this 
most  unlovely  place.  Then  your  cicerone  halts  at  a door 
guarded  by  a police  constable  ; he  introduces  you  into  Court 
Number  Nine,  and,  giving  you  a friendly  nod,  departs.  In 
vdiat  case  or  cases,  you  wonder,  is  he  retained,  this  lean  and 
hungry  practitioner  ; if  any  practice  he  have  ? 
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It  is  yet  early,  and  the  body  of  the  Court  itself  is  nearly 
empty,  although  the  exiguous  gallery,  reserved  for  the  public 
who  have  entered  by  a side  door  in  the  Strand,  is  already 
lull.  Perhaps,  they  have  heard,  by  means  of  some  occult 
subterranean  wire,  that  Underpump  versus  Gotopi  is  going 
to  be  a “ nutty  case.  You  make  your  way  into  what  is 
called  the  “ well  ’ of  the  Court,  that  is  to  say,  the  not  very 
wide  space  on  the  floor  between  the  last  row  of  seats  appro- 
priated to  Counsel  and  the  Bench  itself.  You  take  your 
seat  behind  a long  table  already  piled  by  assiduous  clerks 
with  papers  tied  up  wTith  red  tape  or  with  the  green  ferret 
aforesaid,  and  from  this  coign  of  vantage  take  a survey  of 
the  scene  around  you — not  without  a feeling  of  nervous 
apprehension  lest  an  usher  should  sternly  inform  you  that 
you  have  no  right  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  Court  at  all,  and 
that  you  must  go  somewhere  else.  Whither  ? That  is 
uncertain.  There  is  nothing  whatever  certain  about  the 
Law  of  England  save  that,  whether  you  are  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant  in  a suit,  you  will  undergo  much  trouble  and 
more  misery,  and  have  some  portion,  at  least,  of  your  skin 
taken  off  you,  in  the  way  of  duly  taxed  costs. 

The  spectacle  which  you  behold  is  scarcely  an  imposing' 
one  , indeed,  if  you  have  lately  visited  Brussels,  and  witnessed 
a trial  in  one  of  the  spacious,  handsome,  and  commodious 
apartments  in  the  new  Palais  de  Justice  there,  you  might 
opine  that  court  Number  Nine  or  court  number  anything  in 
the  late  Mr.  Street’s  Brobdingnagian  pile,  on  which  something 
like  a million  sterling  has  been  spent,  is  only  one  of  a series  of 
ugly,  mean,  and  shabby  rooms,  quite  unsuitable  for  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  dignity,  in  the  capital  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.  It  is  ill-lit,  ill-ventilated, 
and  full  of  the  old  London  Particular  Law  Court  odour,  which 
will  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  Bar,  the  attorneys  with 
their  clerks,  the  jury,  and  the  witnesses  troop  in.  At  present, 
beyond  a few  barristers  in  the  extreme  back  benches,  and  the 
clerks  fitfully  gliding  to  and  fro,  there  are  very  few  people  to 
meet  your  gaze.  But  as  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  creeps 
slowly  but  surely  towards  ten-thirty,  the  court  grows  fuller 
and  fuller. 

There  is  a little  pen  with  appliances  for  writing  in  which  a 
group  of  two  or  three,  swelling  imperceptibly  to  double  that 
number  of  gentlemen,  are  gathered  and  begin  to  refer  to  their 
note  books.  These  persons  you  instinctively  recognise  as 
representatives  of  the  press.  Turning  round,  and  looking  at 
the  barristers’  seats,  rising  amphitheatricai  till  the  rearmost  are 
lost  in  the  misty  distance,  you  find  that  counsel  learned  in  the 
law  have  begun  to  muster  with  some  strength  ; and  presently 
you  recognize  more  than  one  eminent  Q.C.  and  several  rising 
stuff-gownsmen  of  your  acquaintance. 

It  is  Mr.  Justice  Braddlestroggs  who  is  to  try  the  case.  A 
learned  judge  black  letter  scholar  so  they  say,  an  adept 
in  Norman  French,  an  experienced,  impartial,  clear-sighted, 
high-minded,  and  altogether  exemplary  luminary  of  the 
law.  You  must  not  be  led  away  to  adopt  an  erroneous 
inference  by  the  trifling  circumstance  that  Mr.  Justice 
Braddlestroggs  is  to  all  appearance  fast  asleep  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  cases  heard  before  him.  Yet,  somehow  or 
other  he  contrives  to  follow  every  sentence  in  the  addresses 
of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  and  every  jot 
and  tittle  in  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses.  It  is  only  Mr.  Justice  Braddlestroggs’  way  to 
close  his  eyes  and  to  appear  to  be  wrapped  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus.  When  the  time  for  summing  up  arrives,  it  turns 
out  that  he  has  made  careful  notes  of  the  entire  body  of 
evidence,  and  he  proceeds  to  astonish  the  jury  by  the 
exhaustiveness  of  his  knowledge  of  the  suit  and  the  lucidity 
and  cogency  of  his  comments  thereon. 

His  lordship  is  the  most  punctual  of  judges,  and  at  the 
stroke  of  10.30  he  has  emerged  from  a little  door  as  though  he 
were  one  of  the  automata  which  flank — or  used  to  flank— the 
dial  of  the  great  Strasburg  clock,  has  bowed  with  somewhat 
an  air  of  cast  iron  courtesy  to  the  Bar  and  the  spectators 
generally,  and  has  taken  his  seat  on  the  Bench. 
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Author  of  “ Great  Porter  Square,”  “Griff,”  “Blade-o’- 
Grass,”  “The  Sacred  Nugget,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

♦ 

SYNOPSIS. 

The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a house- 
hunting expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  where  they  are.  Being 
an  easy-going  man,  he  consents  to  accompany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get 
suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and  depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery 
receives  from  an  agent  (he  particulars  of  a deserted  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  which  he 
offers  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes  from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is 
not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the  offer  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home 
they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  agent ; he  has 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in  Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries  after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  infoim  them  that  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that 
the  last  tenant  was  willing  to  renew  his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  r.o 
credence  in  the  story  of  the  house,  being  haunted,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  made  up  by  her  husband  and  Bob  Millet  in  order  to  induce  her  not  to  take  it. 
She,  however,  remains  firm  in  her  purpose,  and  they  go  to  the  house,  which  they 
find  is  situated  in  a deserted  waste.  There  are  no  signs  of  habitation  near  it,  and  all 
the  surroundings  are  most  mournful  and  desolate.  In  the  course  of  their  examination 
they  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  pause  in  an  empty  room, 
in  which  Mr.  Emery  observes  a bell-rope.  In  an  idle  humour  he  pulls  the  rope,  and  a 
clang  of  discordant  bells  resounds  through  the  lonely  building.  When  the  sound  ceases 
they  are  terrified  by  the  pit-pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below.  In  an  agony  of  alarm 
they  listen  to  the  sound,  which  ceases  outside  the  room  in  which  they  are  standing. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Emery  has  rushed  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  but  presently,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  the  door  noiselessly  opens,  and  two  apparitions  appear,  one  a servant 
girl,  the  other  a skeleton  cat.  He  sees  the  two  apparitions,  his  wife  sees  only  one,  that 
of  the  girl,  which  presently  fades  away.  The  cat  remains,  and  crouches  at  Mr.  Emery’s 
feet.  He  attends  to  his  wife,  who  has  fainted,  and  when  she  recovers  she  sees  nothing. 
The  apparition  of  the  cat  remains  visible  to  Mr.  Emery,  and  accompanies  him  from  the 
house, 

♦ 

CHAPTER  IX 
I pay  Bob  Millet  a Visit. 

I was  naturally  curious  when  I arrived  home  to  see  if  the 
cat  was  there.  It  was.  It  did  not  meet  me  at  the  street  door, 
but  it  lay  on  the  spot  on  which  I had  left  it  a few  hours 
previously.  Of  course  this  distressed  me,  but  I did  not  betray 
my  uneasiness  to  my  wife.  I had  at  least  cause  for  thankful- 
ness in  the  silent  announcement  made  by  the  apparition  that 
it  was  not  its  intention  to  accompany  me  to  every  place  I 
visited. 

We  had  our  supper  and  went  to  bed ; and  it  was  an 
additional  comfort  to  me  when  I found  that  it  did  not  follow 
us  to  our  bedroom. 

It  was  not  likely,  after  such  an  exciting  day,  that  I should 
pass  a good  night.  My  rest  was  greatly  disturbed  ; and  at 
about  three  o’clock  I was  wide  awake.  My  wife  was  sleeping 
soundly.  I rose  quietly,  thrust  my  feet  in  my  slippers,  and 
went  downstairs  to  the  dining  room.  There  lay  the  cat  with 
its  eyes  wide  open. 

“ You  infernal  creature,”  I cried,  holding  the  candle  so  that 
its  light  fell  upon  the  spectre,  “ what  are  you  here  for  ? 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? Why  do  not  you  go  back  to 
your  grave  and  leave  me  in  peace  ? ” 

I asked  these  questions  slowly,  and  paused  between  each, 
with  an  insane  notion  that  an  answer  might  be  given  to 
them.  No  answer  was  vouchsafed,  and  I recognised  the 
folly  of  my  expectation.  The  peculiarity  of  the  apparition 
was  that  its  eyes  never  seemed  to  be  closed,  as  the  eyes  of 
other  cats  are  when  they  are  in  repose.  It  appeared  to  be 
ever  on  the  watch,  but  what  it  was  watching  for  was  a sealed 
mystery  to  me.  In  a moment  of  exasperation  I raised  my 
hand  against  it  threateningly  ; it  did  not  move.  I went  no 
further  than  this,  feeling  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  strike  at 
a shadow.  I returned  to  my  bedroom,  and  after  tossing  about 
for  an  hour  fell  into  a disturbed  sleep. 

Bob  lived  at  Canonbury,  and  had  given  me  directions  to 
take  a North  London  train,  his  station  being  about  half  a mile 
from  his  lodgings. 

All  the  day  the  cat  had  remained  in  the  dining  room,  but 
when  I was  leaving  the  house  on  my  visit  to  Bob,  it  rose  and 
followed  me. 

“ Do  you  intend  to  favour  me  with  your  company  ?”  I asked. 
“ Very  well,  come  along.” 


And  come  along  it  did,  to  the  train  I took,  got  into  the 
carriage  with  me,  and  emerged  from  it  at  the  Canonbury 
station,  where  I found  Bob  waiting  for  me  on  the  platform. 

“ 1 have  brought  another  visitor  with  me,  Bob,”  I said, 
“ but  I can  assure  you  it  has  accompanied  me  without  any 
invitation.” 

“ Is  it  here,  then  ?”  he  asked,  following  the  direction  of  my  eyes. 

“ Yes,  Bob,  it  is  here.”  And  as  we  walked  to  the  old- 
fashioned  house  in  which  he  rented  one  room  at  the  top,  I 
remarked,  “ Is  it  not  singular  that  it  did  not  come  to  the 
theatre  with  me  last  night,  and  that  it  should  accompany  me 
now  upon  this  friendly  visit  to  you  ?”  Bob  nodded.  “ I am 
beginning  to  have  theories  about  it,”  I continued,  “and  one 
is,  that  something  will  occur  to-night  in  connection  with  the 
haunted  house  in  Lamb's  Terrace.” 

“ Do  not  get  too  many  fancies  into  your  head,  old  fellow,” 
said  Bob. 

“ I will  not  get  more  than  I can  help,  but  ideas  come  with- 
out any  active  prompting  or  wish  of  my  own  ; I am  like  a man 
who  is  being  driven,  or  led.” 

Bob’s  one  room  was  by  no  means  uncomfortable;  it  served 
at  once  for  his  living  and  bedroom,  but  the  bed  he  occupied 
being  a folding  bed,  and  the  washstandhe  used  being  enclosed, 
it  did  not  present  the  appearance  of  a bedroom.  There  -were 
shelves  on  the  walls  containing  a large  number  of  books ; four 
or  five  of  these  were  on  the  table. 

“Now,  sir  or  madam,”  said  I to  the  cat,  “what  do  you 
think  of  Bob’s  residence,  and  what  can  we  do  to  make  you 
comfortable  ? ” 

The  cat  glided  to  the  hearthrug  and  stretched  itself  upon  it  ; 
I wrested  my  attention  from  the  unpleasant  object. 

“ I am  very  well  off  here,  ” said  Bob  ; “ the  landlady  cooks 
my  meals  for  me,  and  allows  me  to  have  them  downstairs.  I 
am  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  there  is  a fine  view  from  the 
roof ; I often  smoke  for  an  hour  there.  You  see  that  door  in 
the  corner  ; it  is  a closet,  with  a fixed  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  roof ; in  case  of  fire  I should  be  safe.  Sit  in  the  arm- 
chair, Ned,  and  let  us  reason  out  things.  I have  been  thinking 
a great  deal  about  you  to-day,  and  talking  about  you,  too.” 

“ That  was  scarcely  right,  Bob.” 

“ Don’t  be  afraid  ; you  were  not  mentioned  by  name,  and 
the  gentleman  I conversed  with  is  blind.  That  is  the  reason, 
very  likely,  why  he  believes  in  what  he  does  not  see.” 

“ A friend  of  yours  ? ” 

“ A dear  friend  ; a poor  gentleman  who  has  suffered,  and 
who  bears  his  sufferings  with  a resignation  which  can  only 
spring  from  faith.  I told  you  yesterday  that  I had  been 
married  and  that  I lost  my  wife.  The  gentleman  I speak  of 
is  the  son  of  my  dead  wife’s  sister,  who  is  herself  a widow. 
My  wife’s  family  were  gentlefolk,  who  had  fallen  from  affluence, 
not  exactly  into  poverty,  but  into  very  poor  circumstances. 
Ronald  Elsdale — the  name  of  my  nephew — is  a tutor  ; he  was 
not  born  blind ; the  affliction  came  upon  him  gradually,  and 
was  accelerated  by  over  study  in  his  boyish  days.  Four  years 
ago  he  could  see,  and  when  blindness  came  upon  him  he  was 
fortunately  armed,  and  able  to  obtain  a fair  living  for  himself 
and  hiswidowed  mother  by  tutoring.  He  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  frequently  obtains  remunerative  engagements 
to  play.  He  speaks  modern  languages  fluently,  is  well  up  in 
the  sciences,  has  read  deeply,  and  is  altogether  as  noble  and 
sweet  a gentleman  as  moves  upon  the  earth.” 

Bob  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  he  had  a sincere  love  for  Mr.  Ronald  Elsdale. 

“ In  every  way  so  accomplished  and  admirable,”  I said, 
“and  with  such  a misfortune  hanging  over  him,  he  needs  a 
wife  to  look  after  him.” 

“ His  mother  does  that,”  Bob  replied,  “ with  tender  devotion, 
and  Ronald  will  never  marry  unless — but  thereby  hangs  a tale, 
as  Shakespeare  says.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who  cherishes 
delusions.” 

“ Ah  ! he  has  delusions.  I hope  they  are  more  agreeable 
than  mine.  How  is  it,  Bob,  that  you  have  had  time  for  so 
much  talk- to-day  with  your  nephew  ? ” 

“ This  is  Thursday,  and  Mr.  Gascoigne  closes  his  office  on 
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Thursdays  at  two  o'clock,  so  I have  had  a few  hours  at  my 
disposal,"  which  have  been  partly  employed  in  talking  with 
Ronald  and  partly  in  studying  your  case.” 

“ Explain.” 

“ I have  been  looking  up  apparitions,”  said  Bob,  pointing 
to  the  books  upon  the  table. 

I did  not  trouble  myself  to  examine  them  ; it  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  books  would  be  of  much  service  in  my  case  ; the 
facts  themselves  were  sufficiently  strong  and  stern,  and  I 
mentally  scouted  the  idea  that  printed  matter  would  enable 
me  to  get  rid  of  the  apparition  that  haunted  me. 

“ It  is  clear  to  me,”  I said,  “ that  you  think  I am  labouring 
under  some  hallucination,  and  that  I see  the  spectre,  now 
lying  on  the  hearthrug,  with  my  mental  and  not  my  actual 
vision.  Very  well,  Bob  ; a difference  of  opinion  will  not  alter 
the  facts.” 

“ The  awkward  part  of  it  is,”  said  Bob,  “that  all  evidence 
is  against  you.” 

I nodded  towards  the  books  on  the  table,  and  said,  “ All 
such  evidence  as  that.” 

“ Yes,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  cleverer  heads  than  ours 
have  occupied  years  of  their  lives  in  sifting  these  matters  to 
the  bottom.” 

“ In  trying  to  sift  them,  Bob.” 

“Well,  in  trying  to  sift  them;  but  they  give  reasons  for 
the  conclusions  they  arrive  at  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  men  like  ourselves  to  argue  away.” 

“ There  are  two  strong  witnesses  on  my  side,”  I remarked ; 
“ one  is  myself,  the  other  is  my  wife.  Bear  in  mind  that  we 
both  saw  the  apparition  of  the  girl ; there  was  no  collusion 
between  us  beforehand,  and  if,  in  our  fright,  our  imaginations 
were  already  prepared  to  conjure  up  a phantom  of  the  air,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  that  phanton  should,  without  previous 
concert,  assume  exactly  the  same  form  and  shape  ; nor  was 
there  any  after  conspiracy  between  us  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  phantom  was  to  be  dressed.  Now,  my  wife  has 
described  to  me  the  dress  of  the  girl,  the  shreds  of  a cap 
sticking  to  her  hair,  the  frock  of  faded  pink,  the  carpet  slippers, 
the  black  stockings,  and  I recognize  the  faithfulness  of  these 
details,  which  presented  themselves  to  me  exactly  as  they  did 
to  her.  Granted  that  one  mind  may  be  labouring  under 
a delusion,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  two  minds  can  simul- 
taneously be  thus  imposed  upon.  Answer  that,  Bob.” 

“ Sympathy,”  he  replied. 

“ The  word  I used  yesterday  evening,  when  I was  imagining 
what  the  doctors  would  say  upon  my  case  ; it  is  an  easy  way 
to  get  out  of  it,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  me.  1 suppose  you  have 
come  across  some  curious  cases  in  looking  up  apparitions  ?” 

“Some  very  curious  cases.  Here  is  one  in  which  a door, 
not  only  locked  but  bolted,  plays  a part.  A great  Scotch 
physician  relates  how  a person  of  high  rank  complains  to  him 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  being  visited  by  a hideous  old  woman 
at  six  o’clock  every  evening  ; that  she  rushes  upon  him  with 
a crutch  in  her  hand,  and  strikes  him  a blow  so  severe  that  he 
falls  down  in  a swoon.  The  gentleman  informs  the  physician 
that  on  the  previous  evening,  at  a quarter  to  six  o’clock,  he 
carefully  locked  and  double-bolted  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
that  then  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  waited.  Exactly  as 
the  clock  strikes  six  the  door  flies  wide  open — as  the  door  in 
Lamb’s  Terrace  did,  Ned — and  the  old  woman  rushes  in  and 
deals  him  a harder  blow  than  she  was  in  the  habit  of.  doing, 
and  down  he  falls  insensible.  ‘ How  many  times  has  this 
occurred  ? ’ asks  the  physician.  4 Several  times,’  is  the  reply. 

‘ On  any  one  of  these  occasions,’  says  the  physician,  ‘ have  you 
had  a companion  with  you  ? ’ ‘ No,’  the  gentleman  replies, 

‘ I have  been  quite  alone.’  The  physician  then  inquires 
at  what  hour  the  gentleman  dines,  and  he  answers,  five 
o'clock,  and  the  physician  proposes  that  they  shall  dine 
the  next  day  in  the  room  in  which  the  old  woman  makes  her 
appearance.  The  gentleman  gladly  consents;  they  dine 
together  as  agreed  upon,  and  the  physician — who  is  an  agree- 
able talker — succeeds  apparently  in  making  his  host  forget  all 
about  the  apparition.  Suddenly,  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
is  heard  striking  six.  ‘ Here  she  is,  here  she  is  ! ’ cries  the 
gentleman,  and  a moment  afterwards  falls  down  in  a fit,”. 


“ Very  curious,”  I said,  “ and  how  does  the  wise  physician 
account  for  the  delusion  ? ” 

“ By  the  gentleman  having  a tendency  to  apoplexy.” 

“ There  is,  generally,”  I observed,  “ a weak  spot  or  two  in 
this  kind  of  story.  Does  it  say  in  the  account  that  the  door 
was  locked  and  bolted  when  the  gentleman  and  the  physician 
dined  together,  and  that  the  door  flew  open  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  lady  ? ” 

“ No,  it  does  not  say  that.” 

“ The  omission  of  the  precaution  to  lock  the  door,”  I said, 
“ isfatal,  for  the  absence  of  that  visible  and  material  mani- 
festation deprives  the  physician  of  the  one  strong  argument 
he  could  have  brought  forward.  Had  the  door  been  locked 
and  bolted,  and  had  the  old  woman  appeared  without  its  fly- 
ing open,  the  physician  could  have  said  to  the  gentleman, 
4 You  see,  the  door  remains  fastened,  as  we  fastened  it  before 
we  sat  down  to  dinner ; you  imagined  that  it  flew  open,  and 
there  it  remains  shut,  a clear  proof  that  the  old  woman  and 
her  crutch  is  but  a fevered  fancy.’  That  would  have  disposed 
of  this  gentleman  at  once.” 

“ Quite  so,”  said  Bob. 

“ You  will,  I suppose,  admit  that  if  the  locked  door  had 
opened  in  the  physician’s  presence,  it  would  have  been  a sign 
that  some  spiritual  power  had  been  exercised  for  which  he 
could  not  so  readily  have  accounted  ?” 

“Yes,  I should  admit  that.” 

“ Admit,  then,  that  as  my  wife  and  I — two  witnesses,  each 
uninfluenced  by  the  other — saw  the  locked  door  in  Lamb’s 
Terrace  fly  open,  that  that  is  an  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  a 
spiritual  power.” 

Bob  laughed  a little  awkwardly.  “ You  have  made  me 
give  evidence  against  myself,”  he  said. 

Here  there  came  a knock  at  the  door,  and  Bob  calling  “ Come 
in,”  the  landlady  of  the  house  made  her  appearance. 

“ Mr.  Elsdale  is  downstairs,”  she  said,  “ and  was  coming 
up,  when  I told  him  you  had  a friend  with  you,  and  he  sent 
me  to  ask  whether  he  would  be  intruding.” 

Bob  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

“ Not  so  far  as  I am  concerned,”  I said ; “ I should  very  much 
like  to  make  your  nephew’s  acquaintance.” 

“ Ask  Mr.  Elsdale  to  come  up,”  said  Bob  ; and  the  land- 
lady departed. 

“ I have  more  than  a passing  fancy  to  see  your  nephew,”  I 
said;  “you  tell  me  he  has  delusions;  what  he  says  in  our 
discussion,  which  I don’t  propose  to  drop  when  he  joins  us, 
may  be  of  interest.” 

As  I spoke  Ronald  Elsdale  entered  the  room. 

“ My  nephew,  Ronald  Elsdale,”  said  Bob  introducing  us. 
“ My  old  friend,  Mr.  Emery.” 

As  we  shook  hands  my  attention  was  diverted  to  an  incident 
which,  insignificant  as  it  might  appear,  struck  me  as  very 
singular ; the  skeleton  cat  had  risen  from  the  hearthrug  and 
was  now  standing  at  Ronald  Elsdale’s  feet,  looking  up  into 
his  face. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ronald  Elsdale  gives  Opinions. 

Something  more  singular  than  this  next  attracted  my 
attention.  Ronald  Elsdale,  blind  as  he  was,  inclined  his 
head  to  the  ground  and  seemed  to  be  returning  the  gaze  of  the 
cat.  “ Can  it  be  possible,”  I thought,  “ that  this  man,  physi- 
cally blind,  and  this  cat,  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  mine,  are 
conscious  of  each  other’s  presence  ? ” I put  this  to  the  test. 

“ You  appear  to  be  listening  for  something,”  I said. 

“ Did  you  bring  a dog  with  you  ? ” he  asked.  “ My  uncle,  I 
know,  keeps  neither  cat  nor  dog.” 

“ No,”  I replied,  “ I brought  no  dog.” 

“ Then  I must  be  mistaken,”  he  said,  and  he  felt  his  way 
to  the  seat  he  was  in  the  habit  of  occupying  in  Bob’s  room. 
The  cat  lay  at  his  feet. 

I was  prepossessed  in  the  young  man’s  favour  the  moment 
I set  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  tall  and  fair,  a true  Saxon  in 
feature  and  complexion.  There  was  an  engaging  frankness  in 
his  manner,  and  his  bearing  was  that  of  a gentleman.  He 
aroused  my  curiosity  t>y  a habit  he  had  of  closing  his  eyea 
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when  any  earnest  subject  occupied  his  mind.  He  closed  them 
now  as  he  sat  upon  his  chair,  and  when  he  opened  them  he 
said,  in  a singularly  gentle  voice,  “ My  uncle  has  told  you  I 
am  blind,  Mr.  Emery  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  I replied  ; “ I sincerely  sympathise  with  you.” 

“ Thank  you.  It  is  a great  misfortune  ; but  there  are  com- 
pensations. There  are  always  compensations,  Mr.  Emery, 
even  for  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  a man.” 

“ It  is  good  if  one  can  think  so,”  I remarked.  “ As  a rule 
men  are  not  patient  when  things  are  not  as  they  wish.” 

“ It  is  not  only  useless  to  repine,”  was  his  reply,  “ it  is 
foolish,  and  morally  weak.  For,  admitting  that  there  is  such 
a principle  as  divine  justice,  we  must  also  admit  a divine 
interposition  even  in  the  small  matters  of  human  life.  I should 
not  speak  so  freely  if  my  uncle  had  not  told  me  of  his  early 
association  with  you,  and  of  the  friendly  and  affectionate 
greeting  he  received  from  you  after  a separation  of  nearly 
forty  years.  I look  upon  you  already  as  a friend.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ; we  will  seal  the  compact.” 

I pressed  his  hand  once  more,  and  he  responded  as  I would 
have  wished  him  to  respond. 

“ I knew  you  would  like  each  other,”  said  Bob. 

“ When  I closed  my  eyes  just  now,”  resumed  Ronald  Els- 
dale,  “ it  was  because  of  the  impression  I had  that  there  was 
some  other  living  creature  in  the  room  besides  ourselves.” 

Bob  and  I exchanged  glances,  and  Bob  said, 

“ We  three  are  the  only  living  creatures  within  these  four 
walls  of  mine.” 

“ Of  course,  of  course.  Mr.  Emery  said  so,  and  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  deceive  me.  Blind  people,  Mr.  Emery,  are 
generally  very  suspicious ; it  follows  naturally  upon  their 
affliction.  Seeing  nothing,  they  doubt  much,  and  are  ever  in 
fear  that  they  are  being  imposed  upon  and  deceived.  I am 
happy  to  say  this  is  not  the  case  with  me  ; where  I have  not 
a fixed  opinion  I generally  believe  what  is  told  me.” 

A pang  of  self-reproach  shot  through  me  as  he  spoke. 
Here  was  I,  in  my  very  first  interview  with  this  frank  and 
ingenuous  young  gentleman,  deliberately  deceiving  him.  Bob, 
also,  did  not  seem  quite  at  his  ease.  He  was  playing  with 
his  lower  lip,  always  an  indication  in  him  of  mental  disturb- 
ance. 

“You  said  something  just  now,”  I observed,  with  a wish  to 
change  the  subject,  “ about  compensations  for  misfortune,  and 
I infer  that  you  have  compensations  for  yours.  But  it  must 
cause  you  regret  ? ” 

“It  does,  but  I do  not  fret,  Ido  not  take  it  to  heart;  I 
accept  the  inevitable.  The  proper  use  of  the  higher  intelli- 
gence with  which  we  are  gifted  is  to  reason  calmly  upon  all 
human  and  worldly  matters  which  touch  us  nearly.  Those 
who  can  thus  reason  have  cause  for  gratitude ; and  I have 
cause.  Compensations?  Yes,  I have  them.  Difficult  to 
describe,  perhaps,  because  they  are  spiritual ; inspired  by 
faith  or  self-delusion,  which  stern  materialists  declare  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.” 

“Your  uncle  and  I,”  I said,  “were  having  a discussion 
upon  delusions  when  you  entered.” 

“ In  continuation  ” — he  turned  to  Bob  ; he  seemed  to  know 
always  where  the  person  he  was  addressing  was  standing  or 
sitting — “ in  continuation  of  the  discussion  we  were  having 
this  afternoon  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Bob, “and  we  do  not  quite  agree.” 

“ My  uncle  is  a sceptic,”  said  Ronald,  “ he  does  not  believe 
in  miracles.” 

“ You  do  ? ” I inquired. 

“Undoubtedly.  It  will  be  a fatal  day  for  the  world  when 
faith  in  miracles  is  dead.  Do  not  do  my  uncle  an  injustice, 
Mr.  Emery ; I never  heard  him  speak  as  he  spoke  this  after- 
noon when  we  were  discussing  this  subject,  and  it  almost 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  arguing  against  himself. 
Do  you  require  absolute  visible  proof  before  you  believe  ? ” 

“ Not  always,”  I replied,  with  my  eyes  on  the  spectral  cat. 
“ I am  forced  to  believe  in  some  things  which  are  not  visible 
to  other  eyes  than  mine.” 

“ I do  not  quite  understand  you,”  said  Ronald  thoughtfully. 


“ It  is,  at  the  best,  but  a half-hearted  admission,  and,  regarding 
you  in  the  light  of  a friend,  as  I do  Uncle  Bob,  I would  like 
to  break  down  the  barrier.” 

“ Try,”  I said  anxiously. 

He  was  silent  for  a moment  or  two,  considering. 

“ My  uncle  this  afternoon,  in  the  attempt  to  support  his 
argument,  brought  forward  some  instances  of  spectral  illusions 
such  as  that  of  a man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  his 
drawing  room  a band  of  figures,  dressed  in  green,  who  enter- 
tained him  with  singular  dances  ; and  he  instanced  other  illu- 
sions of  a like  nature.  These  are  waking  fancies,  produced 
either  by  a disordered  mind  or  a disordered  body ; they  are  of 
the  same  order  as  dreams. 

At  dead  of  night  imperial  reason  sleeps, 

And  fancy,  with  her  train,  her  revel  keeps. 

So  by  day,  when  the  mind  is  disturbed  by  such  fancies,  does 
imperial  reason  sleep.  For  my  own  part  I make  no  attempt 
to  dispute  the  facts  of  these  cases.  They  have  been  brought 
forward  by  physicians  in  proof  of  certain  functional  and 
scientific  facts,  and  by  wise  treatment  suffering  mortals  have 
been  won  from  madness.  In  this  respect  they  have  served  a 
good  purpose  ; but  materialists,  and  persons  who  now  fashion- 
ably call  themselves  agnostics,  seize  upon  these  illustrations 
in  proof  that  mortal  life  is  of  no  more  value,  and  means  no 
more,  than  the  life  of  a flower  or  the  growth  of  a stone,  and 
that  when  we  die  we  are  blotted  out  spiritually  and  materially 
for  ever.  In  their  eyes  we  are  so  many  pounds  of  flesh  and 
blood  ; there  is  nothing  divine,  nothing  spiritual  in  us  ; we  are 
surrounded  by  no  mystery.  ‘ Miracles  ! ’ they  cry.  ‘ Stories 
for  children  : fables  to  tickle,  amuse,  and  delude ! ’ What 
we  see  and  feel,  is  ; what  we  do  not  see  and  feel,  is  not  and 
cannot  be.  If  this  view  were  universal  what  would  become 
of  religion  ? The  high  priests  of  God,  under  whichever 
banner  they  preach,  insist  upon  our  accepting  miracles, 
and  they  are  right  in  thus  insisting.  You  laugh  at  faith 
and  destroy  it,  and  in  its  destruction  you  destroy  comfort 
and  consolation ; you  destroy  salvation.  God  is  a miracle. 
Because  we  do  not  see  him  are  we  not  to  believe  in  him  ? 
Are  we  not  to  believe  in  the  resurrection?  Then  farewell  to 
the  sublime  solace  that  lies  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
There  is  a road  to  Calvary  called  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  there 
pilgrims  kneel  and  see  a miracle  in  every  stone  ; there  hearts 
that  are  crushed  with  sorrow  tarry,  and  go  away  blessed  and 
comforted  for  the  struggle  of  years  that  yet  lies  before  them.” 

His  voice  was  deep  and  earnest,  his  handsome  face  glowed 
with  enthusiasm.  I touched  his  hand,  and  a sweet,  pathetic 
smile  came  to  his  lips. 

“ Mr.  Elsdale,”  I said,  “ I thank  you  from  my  heart.  May 
I venture  to  ask  if  you  believe  in  spiritual  visitations  ? ” 

“ Believing  what  I believe,”  he  replied,  “ I must  believe  in 
them.” 

“You  have  spoken,”  I continued,  “of  receiving  comfort 
and  consolation  from  such  belief.  Do  you  think  that  a man 
who  is  not  to  his  own  knowledge  interested  or  involved  in 
something  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I will  call  a crime, 
may  receive  a spiritual  visitation  which  compels  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  it  ? ” 

“ Not  in  the  crime,”  asked  Ronald,  “in  the  discovery  of  it, 
I suppose  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Yes.  In  the  discovery  of  it.” 

“ I think,”  said  Ronald,  “ that  a man  who  is  not  in  any  way 
connecfed  with  it  may  be  made  an  agent  in  its  discovery.” 

We  had  some  further  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  an  hour  or  so  Ronald  Elsdale  took  his 
departure,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  we  should  meet  again, 
to  which  hope  I cordially  responded. 

As  he  stood  with  h*is  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  the 
cat,  which  had  risen  when  he  rose,  stood  at  his  feet. 

“ Are  you  going  with  him  ? ” I mentally  asked.  “ You  are 
quite  welcome.” 

A troubled  expression  crossed  Ronald’s  face,  and  he  made  a 
motion  with  his  hand  as  if  to  dispel  it.  Then  he  left  the  room, 
but  the  cat  remained. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
■would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 

(At  Lady  Velvet's.) 

Mrs.  Armful  : Nearly  every  one  I know  appears  to  be  ill ! 
I have  never  come  across  so  many  people  suffering  from  colds 
as  I have  within  the  last  two  weeks.  It’s  quite  painful. 
Wherever  one  goes  there  is  nothing  to.be  heard  but  a chorus 
of  sniffs  and  sneezes.  Pocket-handkerchiefs  are  terribly  in 
request,  and  they  require  to  be  of  the  softest  kind,  or  they 
wage  war  with  noses  in  a most  unpleasant  manner. 

Lady  Velvet.  : I have  had  my  cold  clinging  to  me  most 
affectionately  for  several  weeks.  I have  tried  staying  in  bed  ; 
I have  put  faith  in  warmth,  poultices,  and  cough  lozenges, 
without  any  satisfactory  result.  Then,  feeling  desperate,  I 
turned  round  and  went  in  for  more  severe  methods.  I tried 
going  out  and  walking  hard,  but  nothing  seems  to  rid  me  of 
my  enemy.  It  clings  to  me  with  painful  fondness. 

Miss  Tabinet:  I am  sorry  for  you  both.  By  the  way, 
have  you  noticed  when  walking  down  our  principal  streets  the 
care  and  attention  our  large  shopkeepers  bestow  on  child- 
ren ? Years  ago  few  of  them  ever  thought  of  devoting  one 
or  two  windows  for  the  display  of  children’s  costumes.  Now, 
one  can  see  the  pretty  little  party  frocks,  hats,  stockings,  and 
shoes,  or  smart  little  coats,  all  set  forth  to  attract  as  much 
notice  as  the  fal-lals  for  the  “ grown-ups.”  A few  days  ago 
in  one  important  shop  I noticed  eight  or  nine  really  charming 
creations  for  young  people.  They  were  the  sweetest  of  little 
frocks,  suitable  for  wearing  at  parties. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Yes.  I saw  some  which  showed  very  dis- 
tinctly that  the  craze  for  dancing  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  in 
regard  to  the  costumes.  There  was  one  little  frock  for 
a child  of  nine,  made  in  white  silk.  The  entire  skirt  was 
accordion  pleated,  the  yoke  being  of  white  velvet.  The 
underskirt  was  of  soft  muslin  edged  with  a four-inch  lace. 
This  was  also  pleated  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  quite 
a little  stage  frock,  and  will  probably  be  worn  by  some  child 
in  a drawing-room  who  will  go  through  a feeble  exhibition  of 
skirt  dancing  to  the  outward  admiration  of  all  her  mother’s 
friends.  Several  smart  frocks  in  pale  coloured  plushes  were 
both  suitable  and  pretty  for  children’s  wear.  One  in  sea- 
green  was  particularly  charming,  being  made  with  full  white 
silk  sleeves  caught  here  and  there  with  gold  embroidery, 
some  of  which  was  introduced  on  the  yoke.  With  this  went 
some  dainty  silk  stockings  and  bronze  shoes.  A yellow 
gauze  was  also  very  lovely,  tied  at  waist  in  Empire  style  with 
pale  mauve  ribbon.  This  was  not  at  all  full,  in  fact  the  gauze 
was  made  almost  plain  over  the  satin  underskirt,  all  the  full- 
ness being  at  the  back.  I am  not  fond  of  vivid  scarlet,  but 
there  was  a rather  original  design  in  this  colour  that  would 
have  suited  some  small  mite  of  a brunette.  The  skirt  was 
rather  long  and  almost  skimpy,  the  hem  being  adorned  with 
two  rows  of  gold  trimming.  The  bodice  was  made  in  direct 
Empire  style.  Well  under  the  arms  was  a sash  tied  in  a huge 
bow,  the  ends  being  finished  with  a gold  fringe.  Red  silk 
stockings  were  placed  by  the  side  in  tempting  array,  and  little 
shoes  made  of  that  gold  leather  which  looks  so  well  on  tiny 
feet. 

Lady  Velvel:  In  my  childhood  our  fashions  were  not 

studied  as  they  are  for  the  children  of  the  present  genera- 


tion. Comfort,  not  show,  was  the  first  thought  bestowed  on 
our  attire.  To  return  to  ourselves  and  our  own  fashions. 
I saw  some  really  hideous  gloves  the  other  day,  white 
kid  laced  up  one  side  with  coloured  chenille  cord! 
Just  the  sort  of  thing  a “young  person”  would  delight  to 
wear  at  a tenants’  ball  in  the  country,  or  what  a shy  young 
mechanic  would  send  to  his  sweetheart  for  a valentine  ! I 
cannot  fancy  any  smart  London  woman  encasing  her  hands 
in  such  clumsy  unbecoming  gear.  From  what  I have 
noticed  lately  there  appears  to  be  a wild  desire  on  the  part 
of  glove  makers  to  introduce  some  kind  of  novelty.  And  as 
nothing  pretty  occurs  to  their  imagination,  they  have 
flooded  the  market  with  some  of  the  most  weirdly  unbecoming 
specimens,  both  in  colour  and  design,  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  misfortune  to  see.  No  well  dressed  woman  could 
possibly  have  the  courage  to  don  some  of  the  things  I have 
come  across  in  one  or  two  well-known  shops. 

Miss  Tabinet  : And  the  result  of  this  large  stock  will  be 
that  at  the  Spring  sales  the  assistants  will  have  to  put  on 
their  most  persuasive  manner,  and  inveigle  our  country 
cousins  to  buy  largely.  There  will  be  a good  many  alluring 
announcements,  to  the  effect  that  such  and  such  a firm  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  buying  a large  stock  of  the  newest 
gloves  at  unusually  good  terms,  are  prepared  to  offer  the  same 
to  their  customers  at  less  than  cost  price,  thus  giving  them 
a rare  chance  of  purchasing  these  stylish  goods  for  really 
ridiculous  prices.  A good  many  will  take  the  bait  thus 
generously  offered,  and  so  the  “newest  glove”  stock  will 
stand  a chance  of  being  reduced  without  any  serious  loss  to 
the  manufacturers. 

Mrs.  Armful  : I wonder  if  the  printers  of  Sala’s  Journal 
are  fond  of  custards  made  from  gas  ? I see,  in  No.  28,  they 
have  given  me  the  credit  of  liking  it  made  with  gas  instead  of 
eggs.  Of  course,  tastes  vary  a good  deal,  but  I don’t  think  mine 
will  ever  arrive  at  a liking  for  gas  custard.  If  the  printers 
prefer  it,  by  all  means  let  them  have  it.  People  should 
please  themselves  in  the  matter  of  diet  ; but  the  printers 
might  have  been  kind  enough  to  confine  their  recipes  of  this 
sort  to  those  trade  journals  which  deal  exclusively  with  their 
own  particular  craft. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

Lydia  (Standish). — A cinnamon  cloth  dress  would  suit  you,  I should 
think,  better  than  a purple.  You  could  have  it  made  with  black  satin,  it 
would  then  be  very  useful  to  you  as  a Spring  gown  ; and  would  look 
exceedingly  smart  and  stylish  for  the  occasion  you  want  it  for  now.  Have 
a smooth  cloth,  and  be  sure  the  satin  is  very  thick  and  good,  or  you  will 
lose  the  style.  The  entire  skirt  should  be  lined  with  black  silk,  and  a 
bunchy  arrangement  of  frills  in  black  and  cinnamon  all  round  the  bottom 
inside.  I should  have  the  bodice  made  of  black  satin  folds,  with  a Zouave 
over  it.  This  should  be  of  cloth,  embroidered  in  satin  stitch,  or  else 
trimmed  with  narrow  rows  of  satin  ribbon,  sewn  on  according  to  the  curves 
of  the  Zouave.  The  sleeves  should  be  entirely  of  satin,  made  enormously 
full  at  the  top  and  tightening  as  they  reach  the  wrists.  Here  they  should 
slightly  widen  again,  and  be  left  open  about  two  inches  on  the  inside  seam. 
Around  the  waist  should  be  a broad  black  satin  sash,  falling  in  long  ends 
on  the  cinnamon  skirt.  Wear  a black  bonnet  of  the  new  poke  shape,  with 
a myrtle  green  feather  in  it.  Black  shoes,  stockings,  and  gloves. 

Riverside  (Dundee). — Yes,  I know  Dundee,  and  fully  share  your  dis- 
like of  it.  Certainly  I stayed  there  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, which  may  account  in  some  measure  for  my  aversion  to  the  town. 
Since  you  ask  my  advice  about  your  wedding  gown,  will  you  take  it,  I 
wonder  ? I should  have  something  that  will  be  warm.  There  is  nothing 
like  going  in  for  comfort.  Then,  again,  if  you  wish  to  study  your  ap- 
pearance, don’t  go  to  the  altar  looking  chilly.  A red  nose  and  blue  cheeks 
improve  no  one.  As  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  any  great  expense,  why 
not  have  an  ivory-white  velveteen  ? This  would  be  very  inexpensive,  very 
warm,  and  exceedingly  pretty.  Send  to  Lewis,  Market  Street,  Man- 
chester, for  their  patterns.  Have  the  dress  made  very  plain,  high  to  the 
throat,  and  with  large  sleeves.  I am  sure  you  would  be  very  pleased  with 
the  effect  of  such  a gown,  and  the  cost  would  be  very  small.  It  would  be 
nice  to  have  it  lined  with  a cheap  silk,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
This  sort  of  gown  would  be  useful  to  wear  afterwards  for  a few  dinner 
parties,  if  you  had  it  cut  low  in  the  neck  and  put  some  handsome  lace 
round.  For  your  bridesmaids’  dresses  I should  suggest  pale  green  cloth, 
made  in  the  pelisse  style,  which  is  now  so  fashionable.  These  would 
require  a narrow  fur  trimming  on  the  little  capes.  Regardless  of  old- 
fashioned  prejudices  about  wearing  black  at  weddings,  I should  certainly 
have  their  hats  of  this  sable  hue,  and  liberally  adorned  with  feathers. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  what  are  commonly  called  "picture  hats," 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A PRIMA  DONNA. 

By  NOMAD. 


WIGS  ON  THE  GREEN. 

Part  VII. 

“ If  Emberlin  sings,  I won’t. — Nelita.” 

In  the  midst  of  an  exhausting  practice — undertaken,  too,  at 
short  notice,  for  Royal  behests  are  not  to  be  treated  lightly— 

Mr.  Paul dashes  in,  his  face  pale  with  anger.  “ How  is 

this,”  he  shrieks;  “what  on  earth  am  I to  do,  Miss  Em- 
berlin ? ” 

In  his  trying  capacity  as  business  manager,  or  impresario, 
I sincerely  pity  the  poor  man ; but  as  my  good  friend  and 
adviser  I am  inclined  to  bid  him  set  the  insolent  message  at 
naught,  and  leave  events  to  take  their  course. 

“ If  it  were  a matter  of  ordinary  business,  yes,”  striving  for 
control,  “ but  this ” 

“ Is  not  an  everyday  occurrence,”  I murmur,  irrelevantly. 

“ If  only  it  were,  the  woman  might  go  to  the ahem,” 

blowing  his  nose  vigorously.  “ How  petty  women  are,  and 
where  jewellery  is  concerned  jealousy  runs  riot — envy,  hatred, 
and  malice  have  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  a thousand  pities 
Her  Majesty  should  present  any  on  these  occasions.” 

I distend  my  optics  questioningly.  He  will  cool  down 
presently. 

“ Don’t  you  see,”  and  he  flings  up  the  offensive  telegram, 
“ that  this  is  the  outcome  of  your  ring  having  five  diamonds 
across  it,  whilst  hers  can  only  boast  of  three  ? Pshaw  ! ” — 
metaphorically,  he  spits  fire. — “ If  royalty  only  knew  what 
wigs  on  the  green  is  the  result  of  such  favours ” 

I glance  at  a costly  pin  that  sparkles  in  his  satin  stock. 
He  is  abashed,  chokes  down  his  wrath,  laughs.  Once  more 
he  is  his  own  hopeful,  cheery  self.  But  the  case  is  imminent. 
This  royal  summons  comes  so  unexpectedly  after  the  other, 
at  which  our  rings  were  so  graciously  presented.  I twirl 
mine  round  meditatively.  “ Oh ! she  will  listen  to  reason, 
don’t  you  think?  ” 

“You  little  witch  ! ” and  his  eyes  twinkle.  “ Of  course  she 
will  when  it’s  Windsor  or  no  Windsor.  Gad  ! my  wits  were 
wool-gathering  when  I pelted  off  to  you  after  this  fashion. 

To  think  that  I,  Paul , after  thirty  years’  experience  of 

musical  people  and  their  fads— it’s  treading  twixt  eggs  to 
keep  ’em  all  right,  as  you  call  it — should  have  put  myself 
about  so  for  a termagant’s  jealous  whim  ! ” 

He  rubs  his  hands  gleefully,  and  asks  for  a telegram  form. 
It  will  save  time  to  send  it  from  here,  and  then  he  will  leave 
me  in  peace. 

He  writes  quite  carefully  : — 

“ As  you  please,  of  course.  Will  make  other  arrangements. 

Paul  ” 

“That’ll  do,  eh?” 

“ It  would  for  me,”  I say,  meekly. 

He  looks  quizzically  at  me.  “ Hum ! like  many  small 
people,  you  are  supernaturally  wise,  my  dear  lady,  and  too 
chary  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  eating  dust.  It  ain’t 
pleasant  feeding,  I can  tell  you.” 

By  his  expression  I am  expected  to  take  this  as  some  sort 
of  apology,  and  I hold  out  my  hand  frankly.  “ For  all  your 
hard  words  against  the  sex,  I forgive  you,  sir.” 

With  a glance  at  the  score  on  my  stand  he  grins  comically, 
“ She’ll  take  it  out  of  you  to-night,  Miss  Emberlin.  Ortrud 
will  be  in  fine  form,  eh  ? ” 

He  bustles  off,  leaving  me  to  my  work,  which,  by  reason 
of  distracted  interest,  I find  difficult  to  resume. 

Am  I chary  ? Perhaps. 

One  lives  and  learns,  and  eating  temper-dust  is  not  solacing 
to  one’s  pride.  I fully  experienced  that  before  I was  five. 
It  must  be  a humiliating  experience  late  in  life.  Poor  Nelita  ! 
What  an  artiste — taken  as  one,  she  is  simply  exquisite.  As  a 
woman,  so  nice  when  she  is  nice,  but  so  very  nasty  when  she 


is  nasty.  So  handsome,  too,  despite  her  ponderous  propor- 
tions. 

“ So — la  ne'  miei  prim'  an — ni.  In  preda  a rio  do — lor ” 

“ Bah  ! ” and  I toss  the  score  aside.  “What  need  to  mutter 
taunts  at  heaven  for  one’s  loneliness  ! One’s  own  will  should 
be  one’s  law.  No  more  practising  for  to-day.  ’Tis  but  waste 
of  time.  Are  people  of  small  stature  of  sharper  wit  than 

those  of  larger  growth  ? Mr. often  has  a sly  hit  at  me 

this  way.  Thank  goodness  he  does  not  know  everything. 
And,  poor  dear  blind  bat,  he  thinks  her  spleen  all  due  to 
professional  jealousy.  “ Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie 

us ” It  is  very  funny,  Mr.  Paul ! Madame  Nelita  ! 

he  so  comfortable  and  commonplace,  she  so  unrestful  and,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  exigent  and  peculiar.  What  pranks 
Love  plays,  and  how  diverting ! My  mind  regains  its  equal 
balance  as  a ringing  laugh  escapes  my  lips.  Hysterical  ? 
Oh  dear  no!  Not  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world.  Merely 
artistic  temperament.  How  much  it  has  to  cover ! Mr. 

Paul would  snort  vigorously  and  declare  vehemently 

this  same  artistic  humbug  was  the  heaviest  cross  of  his  life. 
He  is  a good,  patient  creature. 

It  is  “ Lohengrin  ” to-night.  She  will  be  grander  than 
ever  in  her  favourite  role.  I can  hear  the  tempests  of  applause, 
and  little  thrills  run  about  the  mechanism  of  my  being.  I 
start  up  and  rearrange  the  score,  fully  determined  to  have 
the  best  of  my  idle  humour.  As  Elsa  I always  deplore  my 
lack  of  inches.  I shall  to-night  feel  smaller  than  ever  till 
Nelly  Emberlin,  my  own  personality,  fades  away,  and  only 
the  soul  of  Elsa  remains  to  face  Ortrud  on  the  vast  stage. 

In  the  dressing-rooms  corridor  Madame  Nelita  sweeps 
superbly  past  me,  then  turns  and  eyes  me  critically  from  head 
to  foot.  Her  rich  dark  face  is  blurred  with  emotion.  Can 
she  have  been  weeping  ? The  idea  of  this  big,  grandly 
impulsive  woman  put  to  such  straits  is  infinitely  amusing, 
and  I think  of  poor  Mr.  Paul  — — and  Cupid  Love. 

“ What  are  you  laughing  at,  may  I ask  ? ” 

At  this  poser  my  wits  almost  desert  me,  for  the  air  of  the 
dim  corridor  seems  charged  with  tragedy,  and  I am  groping 
after  the  light  blindly. 

“Was  I smiling ? ” — prevarication  is  so  ready  a friend 

— “ surely  not.” 

Yes,  her  fine  eyes  are  red  and  inflamed,  her  mood  irritable 
and  captious  ; but  I like  her  too  well  and  admire  her  too 
heartily  to  feel  more  than  a passing  hurt  at  her  manner. 

“You  will  sing  with  us  on  Thursday,”  I ask  pleasantly, 
“ do,  please  do.” 

A contemptuous  sound  escapes  her  lips,  and  her  vast  figure 
seems  to  expand.  “ Of  course  I sing  on  Thursday,”  and  her 
scorn  seems  to  wither  me  up.  I cannot  precisely  follow  her 
mood.  As  a rule,  it  is  remarkably,  even  amusingly,  easy.  Pie 
who  runs  may  read — save  perhaps  Mr.  Paul — but  he  certainly 
is  somewhat  dense — at  times.  “ Miss  Emberlin,  before  we 
dress,”  looking  sharply  at  her  watch  and  speaking  in  a low, 
clear  tone  that  only  reaches  my  ears,  “ tell  me,  are  you  as 
sweet  and  innocent  of  evil  towards  me  as  you  appear,  or  ” — 
here  her  voice  has  a curious  gasp  in  it — “ is  what  I heard  this 
morning  true — that  you  are  going  to  marry  Paul ? ” 

“ Paul — I marry  Mr.  Paul—”  I can  only  just  manage  to 
articulate;  “ he  certainly  has  never  asked  me  to  do  so.  What 
a preposterous  idea  ! ” 

I feel  her  warm,  hurried  breath  on  my  cheek,  as  she  bends 
largely  over  my  quivering  figure.  “ Swear  this  is  truth — if 
indeed  it  is  the  truth.” 

For  a moment  I am  angry — too  angry  to  do  her  bidding,  but 
at  the  look  of  abject  misery  in  the  convulsed  face  a great  pity 
seizes  upon  me.  Something  in  my  eyes  must  tell  her  this, 
for  she  kisses  me  hastily  and  leaves  a tear  stain  across  my 
skin,  that  seems  to  burn  into  the  flesh  beneath.  “ If  you 
knew  my  life — what  it  has  been,  what  it  is — the  dread, 
the  lonely  horror  of  its  days  and  nights — you  would  know 
what  a good  man’s  love  means  for  me.  Pie  must,  he  shall 
love  me.” 

Her  dressing-roorh  door  bangs  and  I am  alone  on  the  stifling 
lauding,  under  the  flaring  gas  jet  that  leaves  the  gloom  all 
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deeper  beyond  its  immediate  light.  A bell  tinkles  in  the 
distance.  I must  hurry  up  if  Elsa  is  not  to  keep  the  stage 
waiting. 

How  near  we  are  to  great  tragedies  in  common  every-day 
life.  I dress  rapidly  in  utter  silence,  and  my  women  respect 
my  mood  as  they  deftly  adjust  every  detail  of  the  customary 
toilette  for  the  first  act.  What  pain  and  suffering  there  was 
in  that  powerful,  richly-tinted  face.  It  was  a revelation.  “And 
all  this,”  picking  up  a lace  handkerchief  and  scrutinising 

my  “ make  up  ” before  departure  “for  Paul .”  It  is 

wonderful — inexplicable,  and  produces  a jar  of  feelings  within 
me.  But  somehow  there  is  such  pathos  in  it  that  I no  longer 
call  it  funny,  and  laughter  does  not  come  to  my  lips.  Instead, 
I am  cold  and  chill  till  a burning  wave  of  colour  floods  into 
my  face  and  shames  the  artificial  effects  that  have  been  so 
skilfully  applied.  Who  am  I to  judge  how  others  turn  the 
awkward  corners  of  their  lives  ? She  at  least  need  have  no 
shame  of  her  love,  for  he  is  a good  man  and  true.  His  word 
is  his  bond,  and  his  affection,  once  yielded,  will  be  a safe  shield 
and  trusty  anchorage.  Again  that  wretched  bell  tinkles— 
this  time  imperatively.  “ Coming,  coming,”  I cry,  and 
in  my  ears  is  the  tinkle  of  another  bell — a big  brass  one  in  the 

old  school  house  at . 

***** 

It  summons  us,  does  this  big  brass  bell,  from  the  wintry 
playground  to  the  house  for  dinner,  but  we  linger  about  in 
frightened. groups,  for  one  of  the  day  boarders  has  just  told 
us  with  bated  breath  that  “It”  has  been  seen  again  last 
night  at  the  witching  hour  when  churchyards  yawn  and 
graves  give  up  their  dead.  That  old  Silas  Gale  was  carried 
home  in  a faint  and  that  Dr.  Pemberton  had  said  he  would 
be  another  victim  to  the  ghost  scare  that  was  turning  sensible 
men  into  fools. 

The  good  doctor  was  known  to  be  very  intolerant  to  this 
horrible  ghost  scare  that  was  petrifying  all  the  common 
sense  of  the  district  for  miles  round.  “ There’s  the  bell  again,” 
I say,  shivering  all  over  with  cold  and  terror.  “ Oh ! will 
poor  old  Silas  be  put  in  the  madhouse  ? If  I was  him  I’d  die.” 

“ If  I was  him,”  shrieks  the  red-haired  girl,  who  always 
trips  me  up  when  she  can — and  she  never  does  her  own 
grammar  lessons  properly  either — “just  hear  Miss  Chig-Mag, 
who  must  always  put  her  spoke  in.  As  for  me,  I wish  we 
could  see  the  ghost.  Spring-heeled  Jack  his  name  is,  my 
cousin  Tom  says,”  and  she  laughs  hideously. 

“ Perhaps  it  is  your  cousin  Tom,”  one  of  the  big  girls 
says  contemptuously,  for  she  always  takes  my  part,  “ and  if  he 
is  caught,  as  my  cousin  Reggie  says  he  will  some  fine  night, 
he  will  be  pretty  quickly  clapped  into  prison,  and  I ought  to 
know,  as  my  papa  is  a J.  P.” 

The  red-haired  girl  collapses,  as  she  invariably  does  when 
sat  upon,  and  I march  towards  the  schoolhouse  triumphantly, 
little  knowing  what  is  in  store  for  me.  Mortification  pure 
and  simple,  and  of  a sort  that,  coming  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  is  peculiarly  hard  to  bear. 

It  is  the  fashion  at  “ our  school  ” for  pudding  to  be  served 
before  meat.  It  seemed  very  queer  at  first  to  me,  but  after  a 
bit  I got  used  to  it,  and  Uncle  John  said  it  was  very  filling. 
As  I take  my  seat  I hear  suppressed  titters  to  right  and  left 
of  me.  Before  my  astonished  eyes  is  an  empty  plate,  while 
on  all  the  rest  is  an  ample  serve  of  delicious  plum -duff,  of 
which  I am  especially  fond.  To  make  aggravation  more 
aggravating  still,  the  red-haired  girl’s  mamma  has  sent  some 
Devonshire  cream,  which  is  handed  round  till  my  mouth 
fairly  waters  with  agonizing  disappointment.  With  tearful 
gaze  I mutely  implore  explanation  of  Miss  Ellerston,  who 
says  simply,  and  with  stern,  unforgiving  eyes,  “No  stickjaw. 
Nelly  Emberlin,  no  pudding.” 

I see  it  all,  and  my  shamed  eyes  fall  to  my  lap.  Far  rather 
would  I have  been  punished  in  some  more  regular  way. 
Tables,  or  “ Magnall’s  Questions,”  or  even  Verbs,  I would 
have  learned  off  willingly,  but  this  is  Miss  Ellerston’s  unique 
idea  of  reproof  being  fitted  to  the  individuality  of  the  offender. 
One  glance  I give  to  my  enemy,  who,  her  mouth  full  of  plum- 
duff  and  cream,  grins  from  ear  to  ear,  knowing  well  that  she 
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is  avenged.  Had  she  not  cunningly  led  me  on  to  speak  out 
what,  after  all,  was  united  opinion,  on  the  frequency  of 
stickjaw.  It  was  at  her  instigation  that  I stubbornly  refused 
it  the  day  before.  I had  but  fallen  into  a trap,  unwitting  of 
my  enemy’s  fell  intent. 

Talk  concerning  the  ghost  scare  is  strictly  prohibited 
within  school  limits,  but  on  Saturday  afternoon,  what  is  to 
prevent  Frank  telling  me  confidently  that  the  police  were  at 
last  on  the  scent. 

“ What’s  on  the  scent  ? ” I enquire,  thinking  only  of  old 
Silas  Gale,  who  had  actually  died  of  the  cruel  shock. 

“ Well,  they  thinks — thinks,  mind— as  they  smells  them  as 
puts  on  spring-heeled  boots  and  white  sheets,  with  coppers 
stuck  into  their  eyes,  and  blue  fire  about  ’em  as  flashes  when 
they  springs  walls  and  dykes,  to  say  nothink  o’  the  church- 
yard itself.” 

Frank’s  tone  is  hushed,  but  he  is  evidently  convinced. 

“ You  think  they’ve  found  out  that  ’tisn’t  a real  ghost,”  I 
say,  excitedly,  “ but  some  wicked  person  that  dresses  up  to 
frighten  people  out  of  their  wits.” 

I had  heard  this  theory  discussed,  but  had  hitherto  leaned 
entirely  to  supernatural  fancies.  What  should  put  my  red- 
haired  enemy  into  my  mind  at  that  precise  moment  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  there  she  was  as  she  appeared  when  speaking  so 
assuredly  of  her  cousin  Tom. 

“ They  don’t  think,”  says  Frank  oracularly,  “ they  knows 
— leastwise,  they  near  about  knows — and  next  time  Master 
Tom  Hussey  dresses  up  as  Spring-heeled  Jack  he’ll  git  his- 
selTcotched  right  away,  and  I ain’t  a-going  to  be  the  one  to 
give  him  no  warning,  after  poor  old  Silas  lies  dead  and  buried 

all  through but  what’s  up,  Missy,  I says,  what’s  up  now, 

as  you’re  trembling  fit  to  fall  out  of  the  trap  ? ” 

He  is  driving  me  home,  and  pulls  Coosie  up  to  look  into  my 
quivering  face.  Coosie  looks  round  too  to  see  whether,  per- 
haps, we  are  getting  out  to  pick  wild  flowers  on  a bleak 
December  day. 

“ Master  Tom  Hussey  ! ” I gasp,  with  tremendous  excite- 
ment. 

“Oh — but  I say,  Miss  Nellie,  mum’s  the  word,  you  know,  till 
he’s  cotched.” 

I nod  my  head  comprehensively,  and  Frank  is  vastly  re- 
lieved. “ He  haven’t  got  many  friends,  Master  Tom  Hussey 
haven’t,”  he  goes  on  to  say.  “ Everybody  hates  the  sight  of 
his  carroty  head  and  his  speering  eyes.  He’s  always  poking 
his  nose  into  other  folks’  business,  and  breeds  mischief,  he 
do.” 

Once  more  Coosie  trots  on,  and  in  my  head  is  a mad  tune 
that  tries  to  get  along  faster  than  the  pretty  hoofs  that  clink- 
clank  on  the  frosty  road. 

Tom  Hussey — her  cousin — her  nasty  cousin  that  poisoned 
Aunt  Measor’s  cat,  and  chased  some  geese  across  the 
common  till  they  weren’t  fit  to  kill,  one  Michaelmas.  She 
looked  so  frightened  when  Mabel  Hollies  said,  “ Perhaps  it 
is  your  cousin.”  Oh  ! yes,  I remember  now  how  startled  she 
was.  I wished  from  my  very  heart  that  he  might  be  caught, 
and  put  into  prison  and  punished  very  severely. 

And  before  a week  was  over  I had  my  wish. 

[Commenced  in  No.  4,  May  an#.] 


Without  his  Ticket. — Chasse,  the  celebrated  French 
singer,  presenting  himself  one  evening  at  the  door  of  the 
Comedie  Franqaise  without  his  ticket,  was  refused  entrance. 
“ Sir,”  said  he,  pompously,  to  the  doorkeeper,  “ I am  Chasse, 
from  the  Opera.”  “ Very  well,”  replied  the  man,  “ and  now 
you  are  chasse  (driven  away)  from  the  Comedie  Framjaise  ” — 
at  the  same  time  shutting  the  door  in  his  face. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps). — 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1780. 
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4. 

^Esculap  (West  Bromwich)  tells  us  that  he  has  bought 
Delmonico  s Cook  Book,  and  is  on  the  whole  delighted  with 
it,  although  he  thinks  that  he  could  improve  upon  it.  Next 
he  asks  what  are  string  beans  ? String  beans  is  the  common 
name  in  the  United  States  for  French  beans,  from  the  string- 
like substance  stripped  from  the  side  of  the  pod  in  preparing 
it  for  table.  Here  is  a good  recipe  for  cooking  them,  maitre 
d’hotel  fashion. 

Prepare  as  for  boiling,  put  in  stewpan  a bit  of  butter,  fresh  parsley,  and 
a few  green  onions;  when  the  butter  melts  add  the  beans,  turn  a few 
times  over  the  fire,  shake  in  a little  flour,  moisten  with  good  stock  well 
seasoned,  boil  the  sauce  till  consumed,  then  put  in  yolks  of  three  eggs 
beaten  up  with  milk,  and  add  a drop  or  two  of  vinegar. 

Sabrina  (Cardiff)  is  informed  that  if  she  will  forward  us 
a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  we  can  put  her  into  com- 
munication with  a correspondent  who  would  possibly  buy  the 
old  stamps  about  which  she  consulted  me. 

C.  F.  (Lavender  Hill)  has  been  given  to  understand  by  a 
friend  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  Bernal  sale,  Marlborough 
House  was  a museum.  Hardly  a museum,  pure  and  simple, 
my  friend ; but  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Marlborough 
House  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  was  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
Vernon  collection  of  pictures,  and  others  of  the  English  school, 
until  they  could  be  fitly  hung  at  the  National  Gallery.  The 
upper  rooms  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art,  for  a library,  museum  of  manufactures,  the 
ornamental  casts  of  the  School  of  Design,  a lecture  room,  &c. 
Here  in  1852  was  designed  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral 
car,  which  was  subsequently  exhibited  to  the  public  in  a 
temporary  building  in  the  court-yard.  You  ask  me  where  the 
collection  of  china  bought  for  Marlborough  House  at  the 
Bernal  sale  is  now.  It  must  be  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

\ ox  (London)  asks  me  to  give  her  the  name  of  a teacher  of 
singing  in  London  whose  method  of  teaching  is  good  and  her 
terms  moderate.  Write  to  Miss  Stallaerte,  Berridge’s  Music 
Warehouse,  112,  Hampstead  Road.  I have  been  told  that 
this  lady  is  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing  ; and  I know  that 
her  terms  are  reasonable. 

E.  A.  (Constitutional  Club)  tells  me  that  some  years  ago  he 
found  in  the  cupboard  of  his  room  in  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  Seville, 
a box  packed  and  addressed  to  myself,  which  apparently  had 
been  forgotten,  and  the  landlord  remembered  nothing  about  it. 
I remember  your  writing  to  me  about  this  box,  and  it  even- 
tually reached  me  from  Seville.  It  contained  a statuette  in 
porcelain  of  Don  Quixote,  made  at  the  great  pottery  factory 
of  the  Marques  de  Pickman,  at  Cartuja,  near  Seville.  This 
statuette  was  all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  nearly  the 
only  work  of  high  art  the  factory  had  produced.  The 
Marques  de  Pickman,  however,  made  every  year  thousands  of 
chocolate  pots  for  home  consumption.  You  wish  me  now  to  give 
you  the  present  address,  if  living,  of  Mr.  Sellon,  art  critic,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Otty  Baines,  critic.  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  give 
you  their  addresses,  or  even  tell  you  if  they  are  still  in  our 
midst ; but  gladly  give  your  query  publicity  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  my  readers  will  reply  to  it.  The  only  Mr.  Sellon  in 
the  Post  Office  London  Directory  is  J.  S.  Sellon  Esq.,  79, 
Hatton  Garden,  E.C.,  and  The  Hall,  Sydenham;  and  I can 
find  no  mention  of  a Frank  Otty  Baines. 

M.  D.  B.  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  sometime  ago  asked  me  whether 
there  is  such  a term  as  “ The  Brides  of  Enderby,”  which  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  Jean  Ingelow’s  ballads,  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  history  thereof.  In  reply  to  my  fair  Bostonian  querist  I at 
once  confessed  that  I knew  nothing  about  “ The  Brides  of 
Enderby”  ; but  through  the  courtesy  of  a literary  friend  and 
admirer  of  Sala’s  Journal,  who  prefers  to  be  known  by  the 
tiom  de  guerre  of  “ Ariel  ’’-—over  which  signature,  by  the  way, 


he  regularly  contributes  to  several  Yorkshire  newspapers — I 
am  now  enabled  to  answer  my  American  cousin’s  query. 
“ ‘ The  Brides  of  Enderby,’ ” writes  ‘‘Ariel,”  “is  the  name 
given  by  Miss  Jean  Ingelow  to  a chime  or  tune  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  rung  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  flood  of  1571,  so  pathetically  celebrated 
by  Miss  Ingelow  in  her  poem,  ‘ The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast 
of  Lincolnshire’  (1571),  when  she  tells  us  that:  — 

‘ The  old  Mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 

The  ringers  ran  by  two,  by  three  ; 

“ Pall,  if  ye  never  pulled  before  ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,”  quoth  he. 

“ Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O,  Boston  bells ! 

Play  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells — 

Play  uppe,  The  Brides  of  Enderby.”  ’ 

With  regard  to  the  term  itself,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a tune  known 
in  some  part  of  Scotland  as  the  ‘ Brides  of  Enderby,’  but  with  regard  to 
Lincolnshire,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Boston,  that  the 
term  is  ‘ entirely  a creation  of  Miss  Ingelow’s  fancy,  no  such  name  being 
known  in  connection  with  the  bells  of  St.  Botolph.  There  are  villages  of  the 
name  of  Enderby  not  far  hence,  but  no  tradition  whatever  of  any  tune  of  the 
name,  either  on  these  bells  or  (as  far  as  I know)  in  any  other  form,  although 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  high  tide  alluded  to  in  the  poem  really  occurred.’ 
This  is  confirmed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Miss  Ingelow  herself,  for 
I find  amidst  a copious  correspondence  on  the  subject,  which  took  place 
some  years  ago  in  Notes  and  Queries  (Vol.  II.,  sixth  series)  there  is  an 
extract  from  a letter  of  Miss  Ingelow,  in  reply  to  a correspondent,  in  which 
she  says  ‘ there  was  no  foundation  for  the  tune — it  was  purely  a matter  of 
invention  on  my  part.’  With  regard  to  the  name  Enderby  there  are  three 
villages  in  Lincolnshire  of  that  name  within  a few  miles  of  each  other, 
and  in  addition  it  is  a common  surname  in  that  county,  so  that  Miss 
Ingelow’s  poetic  use  of  the  place-name  is  a very  natural  one.  In  one 
part  of  her  charming  poem  Miss  Ingelow  refers  to.  . . that  kindly  message 
free,  the  “ Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby.”  This  last  tune  calls  to  mind  a mild 
joke,  which  is  still  retailed  by  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  with  grert  gusto. 
The  story  goes  that,  ‘ once  upon  a time,’ — that  vague  period  when  so  many 
of  the  good  old  incidents  took  place — a gentleman  on  horseback,  a stranger, 
asked  a boy  the  way  to  Enderby.  ‘ Mavis,  Wood,  or  Bag,  sir  ? ’ enquired 
the  boy.  ‘ Tell  me  the  way  to  Enderby,’  cried  the  irate  stranger,  ‘ or  I'll 
lay  this  whip  across  you.’  ‘ Mavis,  Wood,  or  Bag,  sir  ?’  again  asked  the 
lad.  The  rider,  thinking  the  boy  was  poking  fun  at  him,  gave  the  poor 
lad  a good  hiding,  and  rode  on  roundly  cursing  him  for  his  impudence. 
The  lad,  however,  was  quite  right,  for  the  three  villages  of  Enderby  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  of  Mavis  Enderby,  Wood 
Enderby,  and  Bag  Enderby.” 

Many  thanks,  “ Ariel.” 

German  (in  what  part  of  the  world  do  you  live  ?)  says  he 
has  some  prints  by  H.  Aiken,  dated  1821,  titles  “ Dissatis- 
fied,” “ Terrified,”  and  “ One  of  the  Pleasures  of  Riding  in 
Company,”  and  wants  to  know  if  they  are  of  any  value  ? If 
your  prints  are  really  by  Henry  Aiken  the  elder,  they  are  of 
somevalue.  Write  to  a respectable  printseller.  Say  Mr.  Palser 
in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Pater  (Regent’s  Park),  believing  me  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Brighton,  ventures  to  ask  me  to  recommend  a good  day- 
school  for  boys  in  the  town,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  pay 
about  £10  & term.  “ Pater”  goes  on  to  tell  me  that  his  son 
is  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  that  young  Hopeful  is  not 
possessed  of  a devouring  industry  and  for  that  reason  a very 
large  school  would  be  unsuitable,  as,  unless  a boy  pushes 
himself  forward,  he  is  apt  to  come  out  badly  from  a large 
school.  I quite  agree  with  you  “ Pater.”  You  are  altogether 
right  in  believing  me  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Brighton ; 
but  curiously  enough  I do  not  happen  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  any  schoolmaster  here  ; and  as  yet  we  have 
not  had  any  advertisements  of  Brighton  schools  sent  to  Sala’s 
Journal,  and  I have  not  had  occasion  to  enquire  into  the 
excellence  or  otherwise  of  any  boys’  schools  in  the  Queen  of 
Watering  Places.  Had  you  asked  me  to  recommend 
to  you  a high  class  boarding  school  for  young  ladies 
at  Brighton,  I could  have  given  you  the  name  and  address 
of  a lady  who  is  the  very  ideal  of  a first-rate  schoolmistress, 
as  one  of  my  own  young  relatives  was  under  her  care. 
A private  boys’  school  I cannot  recommend  from  personal 
knowledge  of  it ; but  a friend  has  spoken  very  highly  to  me 
of  Mr.  Clark’s  school,  84  and  85,  Buckingham  Road,  as  an 
excellent  day-school.  Mr.  Clark  also  takes  boarders.  Why 
do  you  not  advertise  your  want  of  a school  for  your  boy  anil 
then  come  down  and  look  round  for  yourself  ? I am  sorry 
that  at  present  I cannot  help  you  any  further  in  the  matter. 
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Stamp  Collectors  (some  hundreds  of  whom  have  written 
to  me)  are  informed  that  I did  my  best  to  answer  them  in 
Sala’s  Journal  of  September  10th,  page  476;  and  I cannot 
again  reply  to  correspondents  who  write  me  about  stamps,  as 
I really  know  nothing  about  old  stamps  or  what  use  to  make 
of  them,  but  I do  know  what  to  do  with  any  amount  of 
unused  English  postage  stamps  which  my  correspondents 
may  feel  inclined  to  forward  me. 

F.  A.  V.  (Maida  Vale)  who  wrote  in  September,  bemoaning 
her  inability  to  obtain  musical  engagements  is  requested  to 
forward  her  name  and  address  to  me  as  “ W.  A.  B.,”  another 
correspondent,  has  kindly  written  to  say  that  he,  or  she,  may 
possibly  be  able  to  help  “ F.  A.  V.” 

H.  L.  O.  Jenkyns  (Bradford),  from  whom  I am  delighted 
to  hear,  says  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  our 
Journal  from  its  commencement,  for  the  reason,  not  “ of  its 
undoubted  excellence,”  I suspect,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
several  times  noticed  that  I have  alluded  to  my  early  school- 
days as  having  been  passed  at  Turnham  Green.  My  corres- 
pondent does  not  know  to  what  particular  academy  I belonged, 
but  he  tells  me  that  he  received  his  education  at  a certain 
Afton  College  in  the  same  locality.  Shake  hands  with  me, 
“ H.  L.  O.  Jenkyns.”  We  have  no  doubt  many  a time  and 
oft  thrown  brickbats  and  other  schoolboy  missiles  at  one 
another,  in  the  distant  past ; for  we  were  neighbours.  I was 
at  the  Pestalozzian  School  of  Mr.  John  Godfrey  Dyne,  and  you 
were  at  Afton  House,  next  door.  Of  course,  there  was  a deadly 
rivalry  between  the  two  schools,  each  one  thinking  the  other 
superior  in  every  way ; and  as  youth — the  English  youth,  at 
least — must  throw  or  kill  something — we  threw  brickbats  at 
one  another.  My  correspondent  goes  on  to  ask  whether  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  “spoonfuls,  handfuls,  &c.,”  or  whether  it 
should  not  be  “ spoonsful,  handsful,”  on  the  principle  of 
the  plural  “ court-martial,  aide-de-camp,  &c.  ? Of  course, 
logically,  it  should  be  “ spoon-full,”  but  “ spoonful  ” is  a con- 
vention universally  accepted.  For  example,  we  should  say 
the  whereabout  of  anything,  but  we  have  agreed  to  say  the 
whereabouts. 

C.  O.  (Maida  Hill)  wishes  me  to  give  him  any  hints  which 
will  enable  him  to  find  out  and  see  the  Chinese  quarter  in 
London.  My  correspondent  has  heard  that  there  are  opium 
dens  and  Celestials  ad  lib  somewhere  in  the  East  End  ; but 
no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  tell  him  more  than  that  “ they 
know  that  there  are  such  places.”  Travel  due  East  and 
make  enquiries  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sailors’  Home  for 
Asiatics  in  Shadwell.  This  is  really  all  I know.  Broadly 
speaking  I should  advise  you  to  give  Chinamen  in  London  and 
opium  dens  the  widest  of  berths. 

H.  C.  (Edgware  Road),  asks  me  to  tell  him,  through  the 
medium  of  Sala’s  Journal,  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as 
a good  mild  threepenny  cigar  to, be  had  in  London.  Yes  ; 
there  is.  Try  T.  Bewlay  and  Co.,  49,  Strand.  They  will  put 
a really  good  cigar  between  your  lips  for  threepence. 

Robin  (Cornwall),  and  several  other  correspondents,  ask  me 
for  the  publisher  of  “ Colonel  Quagg's  Conversion.”  This  book 
was  published  by  Messrs.  Tinsley,  Catherine  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

Balaklava  would  be  obliged  if  I could  tell  him  the  best 
black  hair  dye  for  the  moustache.  My  “ Boudoir  ” ladies, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  I am  getting  towards  the  Auld  Robin 
Gray  stage,  have  drawn  my  attention  to  the  beneficial  and,  I 
may  say,  regenerating  results  which  accrue  from  using  Mrs. 
Fairbanks’  hair  restorers.  Her  address  is  16,  North  Audley 
Street,  London,  W.  Consult  her.  She  will  send  you  what 
you  want  to  improve  your  moustache. 

Silver  Question  (Dawlish)  wishes  me  to  tell  him  a readable 
and  cheap  treatise  on  bi-metallism.  I don’t  want  to  know  what 
bi-metallism  is,  and  I know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  Only  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  anybody  would  inform  me  why,  when  I 
send  out  for  change  for  a sovereign  there  comes  back  to  me  a 
fat  five-shilling  piece — possibly  the  most  objectionable  coin  ever 
minted  a double  florin,  and  the  remainder  in  half-crowns  and 
florins.  YY here  are  the  shillings  ? Where  are  the  sixpences  ? 

*• 


I know  where  some  of  the  threepenny  pieces  are,  because  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  hoarding  them  in  cigar  boxes,  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  a Chat  wood  burglar-proof  safe.  Jesting  apart, 
why  is  small  change  so  lamentably  scarce  ? 

H.  G.  B.  (Portsmouth)  says  he  has  mentioned  to  some 
friends  the  fact  that,  when  living  near  the  “ Grecian,”  in  the 
City  Road,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  he  saw  a balloon  ascend 
with  a horse  made  fast  under  the  car,  and  he  thinks  a man 
on  its  back.  His  friends  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement, 
and  he  asks  me  if  I can  confirm  what  he  says.  About  the 
time  you  mention,  a French  aeronaut  named  Poitevin,  made 
an  ascent  on  a pony  suspended  from  the  car  of  a balloon,  but 
Lord  Palmerston,  being  at  the  period  Home  Secretary,  in  a 
spirit  of  wisely  liberal  despotism,  forbade  the  repetition  of  the 
foolhardy  feat.  I will  not,  however,  be  certain  as  to  the 
precise  year,  as  I can  find  no  mention  of  Poitevin’s  escapade  in 
Haydn’s  “ Dictionary  of  Dates,”  of  which  a new  edition,  still 
edited  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Vincent,  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock. 

Valentinus  (Manchester)  desires  to  know  whether  the 
letters  written  by  the  Tiroes'  correspondent  attached  to  the 
Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil  War  were  ever  reprinted, 
and  if  so  where  they  can  be  obtained.  I should  say  they 
were  not  reprinted  ; at  least  I never  met  with  them  in 
volume  form.  They  were  full,  I well  remember,  of  “ go  ” 
and  “grit”  ; but  I will  ask  the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  who 
knows  much  more  about  the  Confederate  side  of  the  Civil 
War  than  I do.  I was  in  the  midst  of  that  war,  but  did  not 
quit  the  States  north  of  Dixie. 

Sergeant  (New  Basford,  Nottingham)  inquires  whether 
the  Royal  Marines  are  allowed  to  march  through  the  streets 
of  the  City  of  London  with  bayonets  fixed,  or,  if  any,  what 
regiments  of  either  service  are  allowed  to  do  so?  Not  the 
Marines,  I think.  Some  military  correspondent  will  be  kind 
enough  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  regiment  of  foot  enjoying 
the  proud  privilege  mentioned  by  my  esteemed  correspondent. 

Investor  (Camberwell)  asks  me  to  advise  him  in  reference 
to  the  purchase  of  some  Government  stock,  I never  answer 
financial  questions.  Study  your  Postal  Guide,  or  consult  a 
stockbroker’s  clerk. 

P.  K.  (You  give  no  address)  requests  me  to  inform  him  if 
M.  Guy  de  Maupassant’s  “ Mont  Oriol  ” has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  where  he  can  obtain  it.  Address  your 
inquiry  to  any  good  bookseller,  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to 
give  you  the  information  you  require. 

W.  H.  (Hammersmith),  in  reply  to  “Enquirer”  (Deanery 
Street,  Park  Lane,  London,  Oct.  29th,  in  Sala’s  Journal), 
tells  me  there  was  a Maria  More,  a painter ; and  that 
“ Enquirer,”  by  referring  to  Horace  Walpole’s  “ Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,”  will  find  in  Vol.  II.  page  238,  that 
“ Mary  More  painted  for  amusement,  and  gave  a picture  to 
the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  there  now,  and  which  by  a 
strange  mistake  is  called  “ Sir  Thomas  More,”  though  it  is 
evidently  a copy  of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  Robert  White- 
hall a poetaster  wrote  verses  to  her  in  1674,  on  her  sending 
thissupposedpictureofSirThomas  More.”  Thanks,  “ W.  H.,” 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Volo  non  Valeo  (Camberwell)  wants  me  to  tell  him  the 
name  of  a reliable  book  on  Japan,  as  he  wishes  to  obtain 
some  information  about  the  commerce  and  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  islanders.  Ask  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  as  to  the  advisability 
of  throwing  in  your  lot  with  the  islanders.  He  knows  more 
about  Japan  than  I do.  I have  not  a work  on  Japan  in  my 
library  ; but  any  good  bookseller  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best 
book  to  read.  Mr.  David  Stott,  370,  Oxford  Street,  is  a trust- 
worthy person  to  consult.  G.  A.  S. 


Not  bad  for  a Shilling  1 A Man  with  an  Iron  Cranium  ; Arthur  Lloyd 
and  Party  ; The  Coco  Pantomimists ; Bransford  Eccentrics  ; Beauticr 
Ballet  ; Akros,  the  Continental  Wonder  ; Prince  Rivalli,  Fireproof  Man  ; 
and  a whole  host  of  Artistes.  Free  Performances  12  and  2,  and  Free 
Stage  Varieties  2 30  and  7'30,  Concert  5-50,  all  inclusive  ; Swimming  5 
and  10,  Leon  4 and  9.  A Novelty  in  the  way  of  Animal  Training  of  an 
unusual  character  is  promised  this  week  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦ 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Our  esteemed  contributor,  Miss  Tabinet,  has  drawn  our 
attention  to  the  sedulous  and  thoughtful  care  which  our  large 
shopkeepers  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  Metropolis  bestow 
on  children.  Her  remarks  gave  rise  to  the  idea  in  my  mind 
that  if  so  much  care  and  attention  were  bestowed  by  enter- 
prising tradespeople  on  finery  for  the  small  fry,  why  should 
not  we,  in  this  Journal,  bestow  pains  on  a Cookery  page 
now  and  again  for  the  children  ? The  well-being,  as  well 
as  the  good  behaviour  of  children,  depends  to  a very  large 
# extent  on  the  dietary  prepared  for  them.  They  should  not 
— whether  they  be  inclined  to  be  bon  vivants  or  not — be 
tempted  by  the  sight  of  food  which  is  not  suitable  to  their 
tender  years  and  to  their  tender  digestions ; but  they  should 
take  their  meals  chiefly  apart  from  their  elders  until  at  least 
they  are  ten  years  old.  My  experience  in  catering  for  young 
people  has  not  been  large ; but  I am  enabled  to  speak  from 
the  experiences  related  to  me  of  many  friends  whose  olive 
branches  have  been  and  are  numerous. 

Now  let  me  think.  The  blinds  are  drawn  up  in 
the  nurseries,  and  the  youngsters  are  all  wide-awake  ; and, 
like  their  elders,  their  first  desire  upon  waking  is  not  to 
have  a bath,  but  to  have  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
I hear  some  of  my  readers  exclaim,  “ Something  to  eat 
and  to  drink  before  they  are  washed  and  dressed! 
Ridiculous!”  But  I repeat  that  their  first  desire  upon  waking 
is  to  have  something  to  eat  and  to  drink ; and  that  desire  I 
maintain  should  be  satisfied.  Give  your  children,  wise 
mothers,  upon  waking  a wine-glassful  of  home-made 
lemonade,  a Marie  biscuit,  and  some  fruit,  a few  grapes,  a 
pear,  an  apple,  an  orange,  or  a few  figs.  Let  the  little  ones 
enjoy  this  early  “ snack  ” everyday  upon  waking,  and  you 
will  find  that  their  general  health  will  be  very  much  the 
better  for  it,  and  it  will  go  far  to  decrease  your  chemist’s 
bill.  Bread  and  milk  should  constitute  the  staple  diet  for 
breakfast ; but  beware  of  porridge  more  than  once,  or, 
at  the  outside,  twice  a week.  Too  frequent  meals  of 
oatmeal  porridge  are  apt  to  have  a bad  effect  on  the  skin. 
With  some  children  it  brings  about  a roughness  and  with 
others  absolute  soreness  of  the  skin.  When  given  at 
breakfast  it  should  be  prepared  with  milk,  and  the  consistency 
should  be  only  that  of  arrowroot  or  cornflour,  and  not  resemble 
in  thickness  a “ bran  mash  ” or  linseed  poultice,  as  I have 
frequently  seen  it  served.  Brown  sugar,  and  not  white,  should 
be  served  with  porridge.  There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to 
tell  how  bread  and  milk  should  be  prepared,  as  we  all  know 
that  ; but  even  in  this  homely  fare  there  are  two  ways  of 
serving  it  up  in  the  nursery,  an  appetising  way  and  a non- 
appetising  way.  I have  lived  Upon  bread  and  milk  at  my 
morning  meal  for  months  together  during  times  of  sickness,  so  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  the  appetising  aspect  of  it.  A 
nice  cottage,  not  a tin,  loaf  should  be  chosen,  cut  into  even 
squares,  taking  care  to  leave  nice  bright  little  edges  of  crust 
for  this  matutinal  dish  ; next  take  special  care  to  pour  boil- 
ing, and  not  lukewarm,  water  on  the  bread  ; drain  it  off 
quickly  so  as  not  to  allow  the  bread  to  be  reduced  to  a pap  ; 
set  the  bowls — always  have  white  bowls — on  a warm  plate, 
and  pour  on  to  the  bread  the  hot  fresh  milk  in  a few  seconds, 
just  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Don’t  wait  until  the 
milk  actually  boils,  or  it  may  become  brown  and  burnt  in  a 
moment,  and  will  entirely  spoil  the  children’s  repast.  A nice 
dish  of  buttered  toast,  made  from  tin  loaves,  should  follow,  with 
a cup  of  chocolate  made  from  cocoa  nibs. 

The  next  day  bread  and  butter,  hot  buttered  toast,  and 
boiled  or  poached  eggs  should  be  the  fare  with  glasses  of  cold 
milk  or  cafe  au  lait.  No  tea,  please.  For  dinner  have 
mutton  or  chickens  boiled,  or  roast,  but  beef  only  in  croquettes 
or  minced,  with  plenty  of  nice  fruit,  custard,  and  rice 
puddings ; use  plain  vegetables  such  as  cauliflower,  brussels 


sprouts,  and  cabbage  and  turnips,  and  have  fish  once  a week.  I 
say  “once  a week,”  as  fish  impoverishes  the  blood  of  children. 
If  the  doctor  allows  cheese,  it  should  be  taken  grated,  either 
on  a buttered  biscuit,  or  eaten  with  boiled  macaroni.  Soup 
I should  not  recommend  for  children  as  it  requires 
to  be  highly  flavoured  to  be  altogether  palatable ; but 
occasionally  good  beef  gravy  over  potatoes  is  tj  be 
commended  as  being  nutritious.  For  the  evening  meal 
chocolate  is  better  than  tea,  and  failing  chocolate  not  meet- 
ing with  approval,  I should  give  cold  milk  in  summer  or  hot 
in  winter,  as  tea  is  too  astringent  in  its  qualities  for  children. 
Plenty  of  good  bread  and  butter,  home-made  preserves,  and 
plum  and  seed  cakes  ; and  occasionally  chicken,  and  ham, 
or  egg  sandwiches  should  find  favour  for  this  last  meal  of  the 
day.  For  children  who  are  not  very  robust  I would  give  a 
little  cold  chicken  broth,  or  a spoonful  or  two  of  beef-jelly  on 
a biscuit  just  before  bedtime  ; but  strong  and  healthy  children 
require  absolutely  nothing,  as  a rule,  after  their  schoolroom 
tea.  Pastry  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  wholly  avoided,  and  a 
watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  consumption  of  the  con- 
tents of  those  fascinating  boxes  of  bon-bons  which  so  many 
children  receive  nowadays  as  presents  from  their  admiring 
friends.  After  children  have  passed  their  twelfth  year  they 
require  a more  generous  diet ; but  of  that  I shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  anon  in  my  Cookery  Page  for  Schoolboys  and 
Schoolgirls, 


RECIPES. 

Croquettes  of  Beef. — Mince  very  finely  a pound  and  a half  of  lean  un- 
cooked or  underdone  cooked  beef,  which  put  upon  a plate  ; in  a stewpan 
put  a good  teaspoonful  of  finely  chopped  onions  with  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a walnut,  which  stir  over  the  fire  until  the  onions  have  become  lightly 
browned,  when  stir  in  half  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  with  which  mix  by 
degrees  half-a-pound  of  broth  to  which  you  have  added  a few  drops  of 
browning  ; when  done,  stir  in  two  yolks  of  eggs,  quickly  stir  another  minute 
over  the  fire,  then  pour  it  upon  a dish  until  cold  ; have  a couple  of  eggs 
well  beaten  upon  a plate,  also  some  bread  crumbs  in  a separate  dish,  then 
divide  the  preparation  into  about  a dozen  pieces,  and  flavour  with  pepper 
and  salt,  roll  up  into  round  balls,  or  any  other  shape,  and  throw  them  into 
the  bread  crumbs;  move  them  over  until  well  covered,  then  roll  them  into  the 
egg,  then  the  bread  crumbs  again,  from  which  take  them  gently,  patting  the 
surface  lightly  with  a knife,  put  them  into  very  hot  lard  or  fat  to  fry  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  being  careful  not  to  break  them  whilst  frying ; 
when  done,  drain  them  upon  a cloth,  and  serve  upon  a napkin.  Mem. 
Mutton  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  fresh  or  cooked.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  uncooked  meat  is  the  more  nutritious. 

Rice  and  Apples. — Core  as  many  nice  apples  as  will  fill  the  dish  ; boil 
them  in  light  syrup  ; prepare  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk,  with 
sugar  and  salt ; put  some  of  the  rice  in  the  dish,  and  put  in  the  apples  and 
fill  up  the  intervals  with  rice,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  till  it  is  a fine 
colour. 

To  Prepare  Fruit  for  Children. — A far  more  wholesome  way  than 
in  pies  and  puddings  is  to  put  apples  sliced,  or  plums,  currants,  &c.,  into 
a stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  them  with  as  much  sugar  as  necessary.  Set  the 
jar  in  an  oven  or  on  the  hearth,  with  a teacupful  of  water  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  burning,  or  put  the  jar  into  a saucepan  of  water,  till  the  contents 
be  perfectly  done. 

Macaroni  Pudding. — Take  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  best  maca- 
roni, and  simmer  it  in  a pint  of  milk  and  a little  cinnamon  till  tender  ; put 
it  into  a dish  with  milk,  three  eggs,  but  only  one  white,  some  sugar  and 
a little  nutmeg.  . 

Apple  Charlotte. — Stew  a dozen  apples,  butter  a plain  mould,  take 
a newVoaf,  the  crumb  of  which  cut  in  thin  slices  about  two  inches  broad 
and  the  depth  of  your  mould,  and  cut  two  round  pieces,  one  for  the  top 
and  the  other  for  the  bottom  of  your  mould.  Then  begin  by  dipping  the 
the  round  piece  in  good  clarified  butter,  lay  it  at  the  bottom,  the  others 
place  on  the  side,  one  against  the  other  until  they  meet  all  round  ; put 
your  apples  in  the  mould,  cover  the  top  well  over  with  crumb-bread  and 
bake  for  nearly  an  hour.  A little  lemon  juice  may  be  added  to  the 
apples  if  liked. 

Plain  Fruit  Cake. — One  loaf  of  bread,  half  a cup  of  butter,  and 
half  a cupful  of  sugar,  a little  syrup  if  liked,  half  a cupful  of  butter- 
milk, half  of  currants,  one  of  raisins,  three  eggs,  and  some  lemon  peel. 
Mix  all  well  together,  adding  some  spice  to  taste,  and  bake. 

Good  Sponge  Cakes.— Weigh  ten  eggs,  and  their  weight  in  very  fine 
sugar,  and  that  of  six  in  flour;  beat. the  yolks  with  the  flour,  and  the 
whites  alone,  to  a very  stiff  froth ; then  by  degrees  mix  the  whites  and 
the  flour  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  them  well  for  half  an  hour. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven  for  an  hour. 
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EDWARDS’ 

DESICCATED 


SOUPS. 


Unequalled 

FOR  MAKING  SOUPS, 

STEWS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

Cooke™  Book  post  free  on  application  to  Solo  Manufac- 
turers. FRED  KING  Sc  Co  , Ltd  , 

3 TO  6,  CAMOMILE  STREET,  LONDON. 


■ UGLY  SHAPE  can  be 
altered,  EEDNESS  can 
be  permanently  cured. 

I If  you  are  a sufferer  from 
either,  send  a stamped 
■ envelope  for  Pamphlet 
Wt  H and  particulars.  The 
Treatments  are  thorough  and  honest.  They  have  a 
recommendation  above  suspicion,  viz.,  that  of  the  Editor 
of  this  Journal,  Mr.  Sala  himself.  See  his  advice  to 
correspondent,  “Red  Nose,"  Oct. 22, 1892.  The  Pamphlet 
describes  what  a good  nose  ought  to  he.  All  matters 
are  private— even  testimonials. 

Address  LEES  RAY,  Specialist, 

Wavertree,  Liverpool. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

With  every  6d.  and  Is.  Bottle  of 
Crystal  Palace  (John  Bond’s) 
Gold  Medal  Marking  Ink  or 
Pencil,  requiring  no  heating, 
Voucher,  entitling  purchaser  to 
name  or  monogram  Rubber 
Stamp,  for  marking  linen  or 
paper.  Forty-four  Gold  Medals 
and  other  awards.  Caution — 
Original  and  genuine  label  has 
the  trade  mark,  “ Crystal  Pa- 
lace.” Actions  at  Law  granted 
with  injunctions,  costs,  and 
damages  awarded  against 
wrong-doers  for  selling  colour- 
able imitations.  — Works : 75, 
Southgate  Road,  London,  N. 


rpHE  ARLINGTON,  Exeter  Park, 

-A  Bournemouth.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Pier.  Superior  suites  of  rooms. 
Sunny  and  sheltered.  Visitors  boarded, 
or  by  tariff.  Cuisine  recherehde.  No 
public  rooms.  Sanitary  certificate. 


WANTTED. 

To 

i 


QUPERIOR  APARTMENTS  to  let 
kv  furnished,  2 minute3  to  Station, 
Tram,  and  Bus.  References  Exchanged. 
17,Krathblaine  Road,  St.John’s  Hill,  S.W. 


BE  L E T.— Handsomely- 

furnished  suite  of  Apartments  in 
charmingly-situated  private  house  (with 
excellent  cooking  and  attendance). — 2, 
Ormond  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park.N.W. 


Bournemouth.  — charming 

Winter  residence,  Central. — Lauder- 
dale, Exeter  Park.  Overlooking  Pleasure 
Gardens.  Mrs.  Crawshaw.  Highly  re- 
commended. 


FAMOUS  PEOPLE  I HAVE  MET. 


BY 


Mrs.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

With  Fac-simile  Letters.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD,  McILVAINE,  & CO., 

45,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


IMPORTANT. 

The  “Quiver”  for  November  says: — “‘THE  CHURCH  MONTHLY,’ 
in  its  particular  sphere  as  a magazine  for  localisation  in  parishes,  is, 
in  our  judgment,  distinctly  the  BEST  among  the  magazines  of 
its  class,  and  also  one  of  the  CHEAPEST.” 

No  Advertisements  of  Books,  Periodicals,  or 
Societies  appear  in  this  highly  popular  Almanack, 
which  contains  35  beautiful  Engravings  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.  As  the 
demand  is  already  very  large,  orders  should  be 
sent  in  at  once  to  ensure  delivery  before  Christ- 
mas. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  well- 
known  Parish  Magazine  into  new  parishes,  the 
January  Number  is  NOW  READY.  No  Christ- 
mas Number  is  issued  with  this  periodical,  nor 
are  any  appeals  for  societies  inserted  in  its  pages. 
The  CHURCH  MONTHLY  is  now  published  in 
two  sizes,  24pp.  crown  4io,  and  32pp.  demy  8vo. 

Terms  for  Localisation,  Central  Sheets,  and  particulars  as  to  Free  Grants,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application  to 

FREDK.  SHERLOCK, 

30  and  31,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

N.B.— Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  supplying  Localised  Copies  to 
very  small  country  parishes. 


THE 

CHURCH  ALMANACK 
for  1893. 

THE 

CHURCH  MONTHLY 
for  1893. 


NECESSARY  ARTICLES 

MAY  BE  PURCHASED  FIRST  HAND, 

DIRECT  FROM  MILL  TO  THE  HOME. 

SAVED.  50  o"»T.  SAVED. 


PATTERNS  OF  ALL  GOODS  POST  FREE. 

ANY  LENGTH  CUT  AT  MILL  PRICES. 

N B.— Cash  Returned  if  Goods  Not  Approved  of. 

ALBERT  & BRITANNIA  MILL  CO.  (O.Dept.),  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


WRITE 

TO-DAY. 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  (hSL)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Hou°ehoid)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 
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sFor  Indigestion 


If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 
gestion, or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 
Guy’s  Tonic  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  follow  good  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it — good  reports 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 
value. 

When  will  you  begin  to  let  it  help  you? 


Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 

B— mm— iiin  wn  iw  cm 

Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : “ I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors’  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 
for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.  I must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference  — the  depression 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much 
better  ; in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.” 

Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  2s.  9d.  per 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price  by 
Guy’s  Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 
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NEW  CHRISTMAS  FAIRY  TALE. 

“THE  ROSE,  THE  RING,  AND  THE  PEARL.” 

BY  JOHN  LITTELBED.  Is.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald. -It  is  crammed  full  of  the  most  wonderful  adventures.  It  is 
altogether  a pretty  piece  ol  Fairyology,  and  dull  indeed  must  be  the  boy  or  girl  who 
fails  to  be  charmed  and  fascinated. 

Stationer.- We  suspect  the  late  Mr.  Barnum  would  have  given  much  to  have 
been  allowed  to  participate  in  some  of  the  Fairey’s  revels.  The  argument  is  good,  well 
written,  and  is  worth  reading.  The  book  should  sell  well. 

R.  Sutton  & Co.,  Ltd.,  11,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  “ENGLISH”  ORGANETTE. 

I QT H0  scat's  WITH  EXPRESSION  6T0P 

£ASY  PAYMENTS,  4/*  MONTHLY 

Plays  Hymus, Popular  Airs,  Quad 
rilles,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Reels,  Horn 
1 pipes.  Any  tune  cau  be  player 
with  artistic  effect  by  anyone.  N< 
musical  knowlcdcro  required.  £ 
mere  child  can  play  it. 

Most  Marvellous  Musical  In 
strument  in  the  World. 

^rice  30/-  Terms:  4/-  deposit  & 4/- monthly* 
Organette  delivered  when  first  4s.  is  paid. 

Write  for  list  of  musicand  full  particulars.  (Mention  this  paper} 

J.  M.  DRAPER,  ORGANETTE  WORKS,  ppKBURN, 


l/MONTHUY 


Bournemouth— 

Board,  Residence,  good 
table.  No  children.  Charmingly 
situated.  21s.  and  25s.— Gables, 
Pinetree  Glen. 


TJ'L  OR  E N C E. — A lady 
liuing  in  Florence  would 
be  glad  to  find  one  or  two 
ladies  to  pass  the  winter  with 
her.  Excellent  references  in 
London.  — Address,  Madamk 

CbsJi  6,  Ym  S.  gpitifo,  Fhjreuce 
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THE  INDIAN  CIGAR  TRADE. 


NOTICES. 


The  pipe,  perhaps,  is  the  common  lot  of  most  men,  the 
cigarette  has  many  votaries,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  unde- 
niable that  a good  cigar  finds  favour  with  all  who  smoke. 
We  say  a good  cigar  advisedly,  because  we  have  arrived  at 
the  time  when  a good  cigar  does  not  necessarily  mean  an 
expensive  one.  At  one  of  our  London  Police  Courts  the 
other  day  a remark  was  made  to  the  effect  that  an  “individual 
who  smoked  a twopenny  cigar  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  it 
were  made  of  cabbage  leaves  soaked  in  tobacco  juice.”  This 
was  an  injudicious  and  unnecessary  remark  to  make,  because 
it  can  be  proved  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Good 
Indian  cigars  are  now  being  sold,  and  find  favour  with 
a large  number  of  devotees  of  the  weed,  which  do  not  average 
more  than  twopence  «ach.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  cigar 
trade  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving  industries  in  our  vast 
Indian  Empire,  and  it  is  said  that  the  growth  of  well  conducted 
cigar  factories  in  this  country  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 

In  England,  Indian  cigars  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  with  smokers.  They  were  introduced  some  sixteen 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Bewday  and  Co.,  the  well-known  cigar 
merchants,  whose  shops  are  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
Metropolis.  At  that  time  it  was  found  that  a stock  of  20,000 
was  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  But  now  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a stock  of  not  less  than  two  millions  of 
these  particular  cigars  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
numerous  customers,  a fact  which  is  attributed  to  the  care 
bestowed  by  this  firm  to  the  quality  and  manufacture. 

And  in  this  connection  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
different  brands  that  exist  among  Indian  cigars.  At  one  time, 
almost  the  only  kind  of  cigar  to  be  obtained  from  that  country 
was  a strong  coarse-looking  Trichinopoly.  Nowit  is  possible 
to  be  supplied  with  the  Flor  de  Java,  a mild  cigar,  or  the 
Elor  de  Dindigul,  a medium  mild  cigar.  The  latter  is  a brand 
much  sought  after.  It  will  bear  favourable  comparison  as 
regards  shape,  delicacy  and  flavour  with  choice  Havanas, 
and — also  a great  consideration — the  cost  is  about  a third  the 
price  of  the  latter. 


Sala’s  Journal  in  Australia.— We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  demand  for  Sala  s Journal  in  Australia  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded our  anticipations ; and  we  have  consequently  opened  up  offices  at 
193,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Cheques,  Money  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  “The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  ’ and  crossed  11  London  and  County  Bank.” 


Sala's  Journal.— Telegraphic  Address:  "Spoonfuls,"  London.  Tele- 
phone No.  2956. 


In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive  from 
correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to  tell  them 
where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances,  or  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady-helps,  type-writers,  clerks, 
and  the  like,  we  have,  as  a way  out  of  the  difficulty,  started  a " Wanted  " 
column.  In  this  our  numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known 
their  wants.  There  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favour- 
able  results.  The  charge  will  be: — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These  adver- 
tisements vjjjll  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 


The  current  number  of  Sala’s  Journal  stands  as  an  Insurance  Policy 
for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of  /250. 

Sala's  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices  167  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  SouthamptonStreet 

Strann  r * 


. Inventions  and  Patents.— Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal  requir- 
ing  information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write  to  the  Editor 
and  mark  the  envelope  Patents."  All  letters  will  be  answered  by  an 
expert  on  these  matters.  3 


As  from  little  acorns  large  trees  grow,  so  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Bewlay  and  Co., 
has  now  become  an  important  industry  in  our  Indian  Empire, 
as  well  as  a valuable  source  of  income  to  the  revenue  of  this 
country.  May  it  continue  to  prosper  ! 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  ICing  - 
dom  or  Channel  Lslands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  ( should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DAR MONTHS  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited 
.let,  lb  JO,  Risks  J\os.  2 and  o,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 


v.a.iinuL  uuucudns  to  return  unsolicited  contributions;  there- 
fore all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  -keep  copies  thereof.  3 


Answers  to  Correspondents.  With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current  number  of  Sala’s 
Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue.  This  heading 
stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  department  must  have 
“Answers,  G.A.S.,"  written  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  must  contain 
the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Correspondents  who 
require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a separate  coupon  for  each 
question  they  wish  answered. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  commu- 
nications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor’s 
private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  1 he  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home- 
life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column  All  letters 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coufon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a 
previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two 
Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department 
should  have  the  word  “ Boudoir"  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala's  Journal. — Twelve  months  6s  6d  • Six 
months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ’ All 
other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  qd.  ; Twelve  months,  8s.  8d 

Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala’s  Journal  at  any  News- 
agents or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
arise  m obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  at 
once  to  the -Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  King,  Sell,  & Railton.  Limit™  ,,  k c . , , „ T — = 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK.  f§| 



THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


Alas!  our  “Topic  of  the  Week”  has  been  the  topic  of 
many  weeks  past,  and  promises  to  be  the  topic  of  many  a 
week  to  come.  Not  a day  goes  by,  especially  in  these  winter 
months,  without  the  sight  of  that  stereotyped  headline  in  the 
columns  of  our  journals  ; not  a week  without  its  appearance 
in  the  hebdomadal  prints ; the  magazines  and  reviews  have 
a place  for  it  every  month,  while  pamphlets  and  books  and 
reports  innumerable  are  issued  almost  incessantly  on  the  same 
difficult,  desperate  subject.  In  all  cases  this  everlasting 
reiteration  of  fact,  scheme,  opinion,  and  comment  on  one  topic 
soon  becomes  monotonous  and  tedious.  Public  attention  can- 
not long  remain  concentrated  on  any  single  subject  without  a 
sense  of  weariness  and  an  expression  of  impatience.  Even 
the  most  exciting  and  sensational  incident  in  the  history  of 
our  public  or  social  life  palls  sooner  or  later,  and  we  are  eager 
to  hear  the  last  of  it  and  forget  it,  and  to  set  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  something  new  and  interesting. 

So  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  at  length  the  tire- 
some  repetition  of  the  same  stale  topic  is  apt  to  provoke  the 
familiar  but  thoughtless  exclamation,  “ Oh,  bother  the  Un- 
em ployed ! ” This  outburst  of  petulance  is  due  to  no  want 
ot  feeling,  to  no  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  suffering. 
It  is  of  a piece  with  the  spirit  in  which  a good-hearted 
litterateur  in  the  old  Bohemian  days,  when  the  woes  of  the 
great  unemployed  were  as  acute  and  as  much  discussed  as 
they  are  now,  wrote  a somewhat  frivolous  song,  which  had  for 
its  refrain— with  a slight  difference  in  the  expletives— “ Hang 
the  People  I Curse  the  People  I Dash  the  Lower  Orders!  ” 


The  writer  of  these  irreverent  lines  was  probably  not  more 
insensible  to  the  misery  of  his  destitute  fellow  creatures  than 
the  most  active  philanthropist  of  his  day,  and  very  likelj 
would  have  been  the  first  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  not  take  it  out  empty,  at  the  sight  of  some  starving 
wretch.  Possibly  it  was  he,  or  someone  very  much  like  him, 
who,  being  remonstrated  with  on  his  intention  to  give  a 
shilling  to  a beggar,  because  the  mendicant  was  no  doubt  an 
arrant  impostor,  replied  : “ That  may  be ; but  one  thing  is 
certain — he  is  doosid  poor  ! ” 

Yes,  the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  is  a terrible  bore;  but 
we  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  labelling  it  with  an  epithet  and 
putting  it  away  in  the  pigeon-hole  of  oblivion.  It  is  a sub- 
stantial reality,  but  it  is  also  a phantom,  which  haunts  us  by 
day  and  by  night,  when  we  rise  to  work  and  think  of  those 
who  have  no  work ; when  we  lie  down  to  rest  and  remember 
how  many  there  are  who  have  no  bed  but  the  iron  bench  in 
the  park,  or  the  stone  seat  on  the  bridge;  when  we  take  our 
meals  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  skeleton  forms  of  the 
famished  women  and  children  who  have  nothing  to  eat ; when 
v/e  warm  ourselves  over  the  blazing  coal  fire  and  recollect 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  are  shivering  in  the  cold  and 
rain  and  snow,  without  shelter  or  fuel  or  other  clothing  than 
rags._ 

It  is  all  very  horrible,  is  it  not  ? But  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Here  is  another  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  public  atten- 
tion on  this  troublesome  topic.  Even  those  who  are  not 
prompted  to  put  it  aside  by  sheer  weariness  and  disgust  are — 
to  use  a familiar  phrase— “ choked  off”  by  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  the  utter  failure  of  every  attempt 
made  by  the  wisest  heads  in  statesmanship  and  philosophy 
to  solve  it.  It  is  very  horrible — so  all  admit — and  the  con- 
clusion which  many  come  to  is  that  “ It  can’t  be  helped.”  It 
is  not  a comfort,  but  it  is  a conviction,  that  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages  there  must  necessarily  be  a poor  and  sufferin'* 
class,  that  a certain  amount  of  want  and  destitution  is  inevit> 
able,  that  the  evil  which  all  deplore  is  simply  incurable  and 
must  be  endured. 

Then  again  there  is  another,  and,  perhaps,  still  more 
effectual,  check  to  sustained  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
unfortunate  unemployed  have  one  dangerous  set  of  enemies 
— their  friends.  Possibly  nothing  tends  so  much,  if  not 
to  alienate  public  sympathy  from  them,  at  any  rate  to  divert 
attention  from  their  legitimate  claims,  as  the  monstrous,  the 
violent,  the  positively  atrocious,  language  of  the  agitators,  the 
spouters,  the  demagogues,  who  profess  to  advocate  their 
cause.  The  pestilent  rubbish  talked  by  the  Anarchists  and 
Socialists  does  more  harm  to  the  interests  of  the  unemployed 
than  anything  else.  The  feeling  excited  by  the  vapourings  of 
these  fanatics  is  not  weariness  or  despair,  but  irritation  and 
resentment.  Their  poor  clients  and  victims  are  not  responsible 
for  their  rabid  ravings,  but  are  somehow  made  to  appear  so. 
In  the  minds  of  many,  the  working  man  without  work  is 
vaguely,  sometimes  distinctly,  associated  with  the  mob 
oiator  who  assumes  to  represent  him,  and  the  cry  of  the 
unemployed,  whose  only  demand  is  for  an  opportunity  of 
earning  an  honest  living,  is  drowned  in  the  chorus  which 
shouts  for  fire  and  blood,  and  outrage  and  robbery,  and  in 
which  he,  poor  fellow,  has  no  voice,  and  does  not  wish  to 
have  any. 
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Nor  are  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  exhausted  by  these 
factors  in  it.  Another  yet  remains  ; and  it  lies  in  the  question, 
Who  are  the  unemployed  ? Naturally  the  obvious  definition 
is,  Those  who  have  no  work  to  do.  But  of  these  there  are 
two  classes ; and  the  intermixture  of  them — so  inextricable  that 
the  attempt  at  disentanglement  becomes  literally  hopeless — 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  endeavour.  There 
are  those  who  want  to  work  ; and  those  who  do  not.  There 
is  the  honest  artizan  who,  by  stress  of  hard  times,  from  what- 
ever cause — dulness  of  trade,  tightness  in  the  money  market, 
labour  disputes,  foreign  competition,  over-production  and  what 
not — falls  out  of  employment  and  is  only  too  anxious  to 
be  in  it  again  ; and  there  is  the  idle  loafer  and  drunkard  who 
calls  himself  a workman  but  never  does  a stroke  of  work  if  he 
can  help  it.  Whatever  is  done  for  the  former  and  really 
deserving  class,  must  inevitably  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
latter  and  worthless  class,  for  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

Let  this  be  made  clear  by  illustration.  Say  that  some 
grand  national  scheme  of  public  charity  is  organised,  by  which 
a period  of  hard  times  is  to  be  tided  over  and  the  honest 
workman  and  his  family  are  to  be  kept  or  assisted  till  good 
times  come  again.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a very 
great  number  of  those  thus  aided  would  accept  this  succour 
in  a right  and  proper  spirit.  They  would  take  their  daily  or 
weekly  allowance  so  long  as  they  needed  it  and  no  longer, 
and  be  only  too  glad  when  they  should  cease  to  be  in  a state 
of  dependence.  Many  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be 
“ pauperised  ” by  this  charity  and  lose  the  desire  and  incen- 
tive to  work  when  they  found  they  could  live  without  labour. 
But  the  most  troublesome  body  of  all  would  be  our  friends 
the  idlers  and  loafers,  and  the  mischief  caused  by  the  en- 
couragement of  this  class  must  be  simply  incalculable.  Or 
again,  suppose  that  some  equally  comprehensive  scheme  of 
public  employment  were  set  on  foot,  by  which  work  would 
be  found  for  everybody.  Here  again  no  doubt  there  would 
be  plenty  of  honest  workers,  though  in  many  other  cases  the 
security  of  such  employment  would  divert  the  employed 
from  their  legitimate  but  more  precarious  occupations.  But 
once  more  the  great  difficulty  would  be  caused  by  the  idle, 
vagabond  class  who  would  make  a mere  pretence  at  work  or 
refuse  to  work  at  all.  By  what  possible  process  of  test  or 
examination  are  the  tares  to  be  differentiated  from  the  wheat  ? 
What  Board  or  Committee  is  to  decide  who  are  entitled  to 
assistance  and  who  are  not  ? 

We  need  not,  however,  theorise  on  the  subject.  This 
scheme  of  public  employment,  which  to  some  minds  looks 
so  pretty  and  plausible  on  paper,  has  actually  been  tried,  and 
its  result  is  among  one  of  the  most  signal  failures  in 
the  history  of  human  crotchets.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  France,  after  the  abdication  and  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  1848,  the  wise  men  who  had  come  to  the  front 
and  seized  the  reins  of  authority  organized  a system 
of  public  workshops  for  the  unemployed,  under  the  direction 
of  that  well-meaning  little  man,  Louis  Blanc,  and  a certain 
M.  Albert,  who  called  himself  a workman,  but  was,  in  fact,  a 
ci-devant  manufacturer.  With  a grand  flourish  of  trumpets, 
4he  “Commission  de  Gouvernement  pour  les  Travailleurs  ” 
commenced  operations,  and  opened  their  ateliers.  They 
limited  the  period  of  labour  to  ten  hours  a day,  and  offered 
two  francs  a day  to  all  who  were  willing  to  take  employment. 
Naturally,  work  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  found  for  all 
who  sought  it,  and  there  was  left  an  enormous  residuum  who 
could  not,  and  who  did  not  care  to  be  employed.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? Was  the  Provisional  Government,  after  all  its  fine 
promises,  to  leave  these  idlers — the  most  dangerous  members 
of  the  community — to  starve  ? Certainly  not.  So,  as  a tem- 
porary stop-gap,  an  allowance  of  one  franc  a day  was  made 
to  these  worthies  till  they  could  be  employed  at  the  higher 
rate,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  greatly  pre- 
ferred this  arrangement  to  the  other.  It  is  a matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  whole  foolish  scheme  tumbled  hopelessly  to 
pieces  in  a very  short  space  of  time ; and  such,  beyond  all 


reasonable  doubt,  would  be  the  fate  of  any  similar  undertak- 
ing in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Yet  plans  of  much  the  same  character  are  being  constantly 
pressed  on  our  Government  by  the  leaders  of  the  unemployed, 
and  these  not  the  most  fanatical  and  violent  of  them.  Mr.' 
Tom  Mann,  for  instance,  has  a budget  of  beautiful  proposals, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  which  is  a project  for 
creating  a new  set  of  docks  for  the  port  of  London,  at  the 
cost  of  some  six  or  seven  millions,  whereby  the  greater 
part  of  the  existing  docks,  in  which  many  more  millions  have 
been  sunk,  would  be  rendered  practically  useless.  Mr. 
Mann  is  one  of  those  who  would  put  all  employment  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  and  establish  such  a system  of 
interference  with  the  rights  of  capital  and  enterprise  as 
would  very  soon  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  commercial 
freedom  in  this  country. 

No  one  will  deny  for  a moment  that  doctrinaires  of  this  sort 
are  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives — motives  as  honest  and 
sincere  as  those  of  Louis  Blanc  and  his  colleagues,  all 
honourable  men.”  But  none  the  less  such  projects  are  as 
mischievous  as  they  are  visionary.  They  are  impracticable 
and  raise  false  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  the  unemployed,  while 
the  very  proper  rejection  of  them  tends  to  excite  in  the 
same  class  an  unfounded  belief  that  the  public  and  their  rulers 
are  indifferent  to  their  sufferings. 

So  once  more  we  come  back  to  the  terribly  difficult  ques- 
tion—What  is  to  be  done  ? For  something  must  be  done, 
at  any  rate  to  alleviate  the  misery  that  confronts  us  year  by 
year  and  seems  to  grow  more  severe  with  every  recurring 
winter.  At  the  moment  when  these  lines  are  being  written 
the  weather  is  wonderfully  mild  and  even  warm.  The.  ther- 
mometer is  standing  at  58  deg.  Fahrenheit  in  a room. without 
a fire,  and  the  leafless  trees  out-of-doors  seem  to  be  putting  their 
heads  together,  and  considering  whether  it  is  not  time  to  start  a 
few  new  buds.  But  by  the  day  of  publication  a season  01  bitter 
cold  may  have  set  in,  with  ice  and  snow  and  blizzard,  and  the 
unemployed  may  be  freezing  as  well  as  starving  in  their 
miserable  dens.  A winter  such  as  we  may  have  before  us 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  vigorous  effort 
being  made,  at  any  rate  to  help  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  are  idle  from  no  fault  of  their  own.  So,  once  more,  what 
is  to  be  done? 

The  recommendations  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 

in  1886,  and  recently  brought  again  under  the  notice  of  local 
authorities,  seem  based  upon  safe  and  sound  principles,  and,  if 
acted  upon,  ought  to  do  some  good.  They  suggest  that  there 
should  be  found  for  artizans  temporarily  deprived  of  employ- 
ment “ work  which  will  not  involve  the  stigma  of  pauperism , 
work  which  all  can  perform,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
previous  avocations  ; work  which  does  not  compete  with  that 
of  other  labourers  at  present  in  employment ; and,  lastly, 
work  which  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  resumption  of 
regular  employment  in  their  own  trades  by  those  who  seek 
it.”  This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  even  if,  on  account 
of  its  merely  recommendatory  and  permissive  character,  it  does 
not  go  very  far.  It  is  a very  different  matter,  however,  from 
the  establishment  of  public  workshops  or  the  municipal 
control  of  industry.”  But  the  scheme  has  been  on  foot  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  v.  hat 
has  come  of  it. 

For  the  rest  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  is  to  be  done  except 
to  adopt  and  carry  out  a plan  of  thoroughly  well-organized 
and  discriminating  relief.  This,  no  doubt,  is-  to  use  a 
popular  locution — “ a large  order,”  but  it  will  have  to 
be  executed,  and  with  despatch.  The  honest  workers  must 
not  be  pauperised,  the  idler  and  loafer  must  not  be  en- 
couraged ; but,  nevertheless,  come  what  may,  the  destitute, 
unemployed  poor  must  not  be  left  to  starve  and  perish..  Any- 
thing, even  to  the  breach  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
political  economy,  is  better  than  that  ; and,  pending  the  ad- 
vent of  some  industrial  Jenner  or  Koch  or  Pasteur,  and  the 
discovery  of  some  infallible  specific  for  this  terrible  disease 
of  Worklessness,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  have  to  call  in 
that  great  and  humane  physician -Dr.  Charity. 
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Christmas  is  coming,  and  we  are  threatened  with,  or  rather 
we  are  already  in  the  acutest  throes  of,  an  oyster  famine. 
Natives  at  least  have  been  retailed  at  the  prohibitory  price  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  a dozen  and  even  more.  What  has 
become  of  the  dear  old  days,  when  at  Yuletide  your  uncle  in 
Essex  used  to  send  you  up  a barrel  of  oysters,  or  you  sent 
one  down  to  your  aunt  in  Devonshire  ? The  oyster  dearth 
is  all  the  more  regrettable  to  us,  since  a few  days  ago  we 
came  upon  a recipe  for  cooking  the  delicious  bivalves  which 
we  venture  to  think  would  be  a most  agreeable  novelty  at 
Christmas  supper  parties.  Here  is  the  recipe  : — 


Take  a barrel  of  oysters  just  as  you  receive  it  from  your  shell  fish- 
monger. Then  get  an  iron  kitchen  utensil  large  enough  to  hold  the  barrel 
so  that  the  water  well  covers  it.  Bring  the  water  to  the  boil,  then  put  the 
barrel  into  the  pot.  Let  it  boil  for  twelve  minutes.  T.hen  knock  the  head 
off;  serve  the  keg  in  the  middle  of  a great  dish  which  bring  to  table 
and  ladle  out  your  oysters  piping  hot,  and  with  no  other  sauce  but  their 
own  liquor. 

The  recipe  is  an  American  one,  and  the  oysters  thus  cooked 
are  said  to  be  simply  delicious. 


It  is  not  only  oysters  that  have  become  unconscionably  dear 
this  season.  In  America,  the  lovers  of  that  delicious  salt 
marsh  tortoise,  the  terrapin,  are  groaning  over  the  announce- 
ment that  ere  the  winter  well  begins  the  price  of  terrapins, 
which  has  hitherto  averaged  sixty  dollars  the  dozen,  will  go  up 
to  eighty.  Fancy  the  horror  that  would  arise  in  civic  minds 
if  Messrs.  Ring  and  Brymer,  or  mine  host  of  the  Ship  and 
and  Turtle  in  Leadenhall  Street,  announced  that  in  future 
the  price  of  real  turtle  would  be  two  guineas  a quart ! 


few  “ Bills  ” and  “ Jems  ” and  “ Sams  ? "—was  good  enough 
to  inform  the  Labour  Commission  the  other  day  that  a great 
deal  of  spurious  literature  got  into  the  poor  mans 
home,  and  that  if  he  had  his  way  he  would  impel 
the  State  to  prohibit  the  production  of  such  literature, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the  State 
in  question  should  provide  the  disestablished  authors  with 
situations.  Was  there  ever  such  pestilent  rubbish  talked  as 
this?  Those  who  are  accused  of  composing  “spurious 
literature  might  very  well  say  something  remarkably  tren- 
chant about  “spurious”  working  men.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  a cheap  press,  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  his  fellows  would  still 
be  sunk  in  the  intellectual  degradation  from  which  Henry 
Brougham  rescued  them  when  he  proclaimed  with  trumpet 
tongue  that  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad.  There  are  more 
pennyworths  of  sound,  honest,  pure  literature  that  find  t .eir 
way  into  the  home  of  the  working  men,  than  there  are  five 
shillingsworths  and  half-guineasworths  of  “ smart  literature 
dispensed  from  the  circulating  libraries. 


The  umbrella  dog  has  made  an  appearance  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  although  it  was  his  master,  and  not 
himself,  who  got  into  trouble.  He  is  the  canine  hero  oi 
the  hour.  But  have  our  readers  ever  heard  of  the  undertaker 
dog  ? He  turns  up  in  Pepys’  Diary  under  the  date  of  Sept, 
nth,  1661.  This  dog  belonged  to  a Dr.  Williams  who 
trained  him  to  kill  all  the  cats  that  came  into  his  garden  to 
destroy  his  pigeons.  Trained  or  untrained,  this  wonderfu 
dog  was  accustomed  to  bury  the  cats  he  killed,  and  he  did 
it  with  such  care  that  they  were  entirely  covered  with  earth, 
and  if  the  tip  of  a cat’s  tail  hung  out,  he  would  take  up 
pussy  again  and  dig  the  hole  deeper,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Williams,  he  had  killed  and  buried  more  than  a hundred  cats. 
Mr.  Louis  Wain  should  paint  a picture  of  the  undertaker 
dog  burying  his  feline  victims, 


A correspondent  of  our  erudite  and  useful  contemporary, 
The  Lancet,  referring  to  a statement  in  Chambers’s  Etymological 
Dictionary  that  the  word  “quack  ” is  derived  from  the  cry  of 
' the  duck,  remarks  as  a curious  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  for  a doctor  is  a duck.  Is  this  writ  ironical  ? 


American  terrapin  is  very  nice,  but  on  the  the  whole  it 
reminds  one  of  what  Bentley  said  of  burgundy  as  compared 
with  port.  Terrapin  would  be  turtle,  if  it  could. 


Every  English  visitor  to  Paris  must  have  noticed  the  long  line 
of  bookstalls  set  forth  on  the  parapet  of  the  quays  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  extending  from  opposite  the  Rue  de  Bac 
as  far  as  the  Pont  Neuf.  Last  Sunday  no  less  than  a hundred 
of  these  same  bookstall  keepers  were  regaled  with  a substantial 
dinner  at  Vefour’s  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  founder  of  the 
feast  being  the  late  M.  Xavier  Marmier,  a member  of  the 
Academy,  and  a distinguished  traveller  and  scholar.  M. 
Marmier  had  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  second-hand  book- 
sellers during  his  long  and  studious  life,  and  the  banquet,  for 
which  he  made  provision  in  his  will,  is  to  be  an  annual 
one. 


We  have  no  heads  for  figures — other  people’s  figures  at 
least — and  so  we  will  not  presume  to  criticise  in  detail  the 
general  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  “ Darkest 
England”  Fund  put  forth  by  Mr.  William  Booth,  the  so- 
called  General  of  the  so-called  Salvation  Army.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  document  appears  to  be  a truly  remark- 
able one,  and  the  enormous  deficiency  which  the  “ General  ” 
acknowledges  between  his  takings  and  his  spendings  will 
probably  give  rise  to  a great  deal  of  inquisitive  investigation. 
For  the  rest,  the  financial  anatomization  of  Mr.  Booth  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann — why  are  the  fugalmen  of  the  Labour 
party  always  “Toms”  or  “Bens;”  why  can’t  we  have  a 


The  much-talked-of  Trafalgar  Square  demonstration  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  From  the  demonstrators’  point  of  view  it 
was  a success,  and,  to  judge  from  the  faces  at  the  windows, 
the  people  in  the  , houses  and  hotels  surrounding  the  Square 
were  as  interested  as  the  working  men  themselves  in  the 
proceedings.  Apart  from  the  fact,  however,  that  it  drew 
together  a vast  concourse  of  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  at  its  true  worth  the  special  significance  which 
has  been  given  to  this  so-called  “ retaking  of  the  Square. 
Admit  that  the  Square  has  been  recaptured,  admit  that  men, 
women,  and  children  assembled — nine-tenths  of  them  out  of 
idle  curiosity — and  then  what  is  there  left  ? Simply  this, 
that  a number  ’of  men  having  no  better  means  of  spending 
their  Sunday  afternoon,  decide  among  themselves  to  march  in 
procession  with  banners  flying  and  bands  playing  through  the 
streets  of  London  ; and  on  reaching  their  rendezvous  are  con- 
tent to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  others,  who  could  just  as  well 
have  orated  in  their  own  particular  districts. 


If  we  are  not  mistaken,  too  much  has  been  made  of  this 
Trafalgar  Square  question.  As  it  has  been  shown  that 
demonstrating  and  rioting  do  not  necessarily  go  ihand  in  hand, 
the  newspapers  can  now  very  well  afford  to  attac  h to  it  less 
prominence  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  If  thejre  are  those 
who  wish  to  air  their  grievances,  and  feel  that  they  can  only 
do  so  in  the  Square,  let  them  do  it  after  their  o»wn  fashion. 
The  police  will  see  that  they  come  to  no  harm,  arui  the  great 
bulk  of  the  public,  who  do  not  care  a brass  farthing  about  the 
nostrums  enunciated,  but  who  simply  go  to  look  on,  will  soon 
grow  weary  of  this.  There  must  necessarily  be  a sa*meness  in 
the  proceedings,  and  whea  the  aovelty,  such  as  it  ( has  wora 
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off,  then  those  who  are  only  drawn  out  of  curiosity  will  cease 
to  go,  and  the  whole  thing  will  become  as  dull  as  a modern 
comic  song. 


Another  question  must  be  asked  in  connection  with  the 
Trafalgar  Square  pow-wows.  I he  base  of  the  Nelson  column 
has  been  selected  as  the  platform  whence  the  spouters 
address  their  hearers.  How  long  will  the  bas-reliefs  and  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer’s  couchant  lions  last  if  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  and  Jack  and  Jill  to  boot,  are  to  be  continually  cluster- 
ing and  rubbing  themselves  against  the  bronze  work  ? Sir 
Edwin  s lions  are  very  noble  in  outline,  but  they  are  typical 
oi  what  is  called  painter’s  modelling,  as  distinguished  from 
sculptor’s.  The  details  lack  firmness  and  incisiveness,  and 
the  constant  attrition  of  human  bodies  against  the  bronze 
must  surely  still  further  enfeeble  the  metal  work. 


The  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  which  recently  received  its 
first  legacy  of  ^1,000,  merits,  although  it  does  not  yet 
receive,  ihe  cordial  support  of  every  journalist  throughout 
the  country.  Many  instances  could  be  mentioned  of  the 
good  it  has  done ; and  effected  too  in  that  unostentatious 
manner  which  should  always  be  associated  with  acts  of 
philanthropy.  Only  to  quote  one  case.  A journalist  in 
the  north  was  suffering  from  consumption.  He  was  too  ill 
to  work.  The  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
and  his  own  expenses  and  those  of  his  wife  were  defrayed  so 
that  he  might  come  to  London  and  see  Dr.  33.  W.  Richardson, 
thehonoiary  physician  to  the  bund,  whose  kindness  many  a 
pressman  has  had  occasion  to  acknowledge.  “ Youmustgo  to 
the  seaside,  was  the  verdict  of  the  good  doctor.  The  invalid 
explained  that  his  means  would  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take the  journey.  “ We  must  see  about  that,”  was  the  reply. 
And  the  sequel  was  that  the  sick  journalist  and  his 
wife  were  located  in  a cottage  at  the  seaside,  with  every 
necessary  comfort  provided  for  them.  There  he  remained  until 
he  died,  the  Society  in  the  meantime  paying  all  expenses.  It 
was  a noble  act  ; but  it  was  only  one  of  many  which  have  been 
performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fund. 


Shall  foreigners  visiting  Paris  be  charged  an  admission 
fee  to  the  national  museums  ? This  is  the  question  that  is 
again  being  considered  in  France,  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  probability  of  a law  being  passed  to  prevent  strangers 
from  gratuitously  enjoying  the  artistic  possessions  of  thenation. 
The  idea  is  not  a very  creditable  one  to  the  Republic,  and 
appears  a petty  limitation  of  the  hospitality  it  offers  to  its 
visitors.  Even  “ the  nation  of  shopkeepers  ” has  not  con- 
descended to  such  a method  of  money-making. 


This  term  “ hospitality,”  by  the  way,  is  one  which  has  been 
frequently  and  impudently  abused  by  the  French  press. 

A’liat  hospitality  do  the  Parisians  show  to  English  people  ? 
W e spend  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  every  year  in  the 
brench  capital — in  the  hotels  and  restaurants  and  knick-knack 
shops  of  the  most  extortionate  people  in  the  world.  Is  there 
any  hospitality  in  charging  a foreigner  two  francs  fifty  centimes 
for  a cauliflower  an  gratin , the  entire  cost  of  which,  grated 
cheese  and  all,  probably  does  not  exceed  twopence  ? Is 
there  any  hospitality  in  charging  him  five-and-thirty  francs 
for  a two  hours  drive  in  a landau  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ? 
Hospitality,  quotha!  If  English  people  with  plenty  of  money 
in  their  pockets  were  to  give  Paris  a wide  berth  for  a couple 
01  years  there  would  be  weeping  and  wailing  from  the  Place  de 
la  Madeleine  i.o  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 


“ It  is  true,”  observes  a correspondent,  “that  for  nearly  a 
century  Milford  Haven  has  been  in  a state  of  decay,  but 
since  the  opening  of  the  docks  in  1889  the  port  has  prospered 
by  leaps  an  d bounds,  owing  to  the  fishing  trade  which  has 
been  estaol  ished  there,  and  the  place  is  now  in  a flourishing 
condition.  ^ Before  the  docks  were  opened  the  town  was  but 
sparsely  i/ahabited,  arid  the  population  was  said  to  be  in  a 
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state  bordering  on  starvation.  Now,  however,  the  trades- 
people are  doing  a lucrative  business,  and  the  crews  of  the 
fishing  vessels  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  accommodation 
for  their  families,  for  there  is  scarcely  a room  to  be  let.” 
Such  good  news  meritsall  the  publicity  which  canbcgiventoit. 


We  have  heard  a great  deal  of  strong  language  used 
against  the  wire  fence,  especially  by  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  expense  of  enclosing  land.  Certainly  it  is  not 
picturesque,  and  we  should  lament  its  substitution  for  the 
hedgerows  which  are  so  lovely  a feature  in  English  landscape. 
But  it  has  its  advantages.  It  is  cheap  ; it  takes  up  little 
room  ; and  an  ingenious  landowner  at  Melbourne  has  dis- 
covered an  additional  benefit  connected  with  its  use  ; he 
employs  tne  top  wire  of  the  fences  as  a telephone,  by  which 
means  every  part  of  a large  estate  is  connected  with  the  farm 
buildings,  and  a considerable  saving  of  time  effected. 
Australia  is  rivalling  America  in  smartness. 


• The  wire  fences  have,  of  course,  a very  objectionable  side. 
They  have  killed  a good  many  riders  to  hounds  in  our  time. 
As  to  the  Australian  wire  fences,  which  were  chiefly  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  rabbits  from  the  pastures, 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  squatters  and  farmers  are 
utilizing  the  top  wires  as  telephones  ; but  unfortunately  those 
irrepressible  rabbits  often  burrow  under  the  bottom  wires, 
and  popping  up  in  their  thousands  on  the  other  side,  continue 
to  nibble  up  every  blade  of  grass  they  can  get  at. 

“ What  a stroke  of  business  Cook  and  the  Midland  missed,” 
observes  a correspondent,  “ by  not  running  excursion  trains 
to  If  addon  via  Rowsley  during  last  month,  while  the 
magnificent  autumn  tints  of  the  foliage  were  so  greatly  in 
evidence  ! It  is  astonishing  how  few  southerners  know  the 
beauties  of  the  Peak.  What  a treat,  too,  Mr.  D’Oyley  Carte 
might  have  easily  arranged  for  his  artists  in  the  opera  by  taking 
them  to  the  actual  scene  of  their  mimetic  labours  ! To  the 
hypercritical,  however,  it  might  have  had  about  it  a touch 
of  the  Squeers — ‘ Spell  window.  Now  go  and  clean  ’em.’  ” 


In  the  opinion  of  a correspondent,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  if  the  various  railway  companies  would  paint  the  out- 
side of  the  compartments  they  set  apart  for  ladies  of  a 
distinguishing  colour  (or  even  the  doors  would  do),  say,  a 
delicate  pink,  out  of  compliment  to  the  sex  1 Such  a 
distinguishing  mark  would  at  once  enable  ladies  to  spot  these 
carriages  in  any  incoming  train,  which  the  small,  undecipher- 
able announcement  on  board  or  paper  never  does  now. 


Once  more  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  special  com- 
partments for  ladies  were  provided  long  ago  on  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  and  the  fair  sex  declined  to  patronize  them. 
But,  oh,  for  nurseries  on  wheels  ! When  will  the  railway 
companies  give  us  these  compartments  ? 

The  death  rate  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  is  so  low  that 
the  district  rivals  in  salubrity  the  American  village  which  was 
so  extraordinarily  healthy  that  the  inhabitants  who  wished  to 
“ shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  ” had  to  migrate  into  a neigh- 
bouring town.  The  mortality  at  Buxton  is  nine  per 
thousand;  at  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Flash  it  is  said  that 
death  takes  only  the  very  young  and  very  old,  the  infant  and 
the  patriarch.  The  sexton  can  almost  tell  whose  grave  he 
will  next  dig.  In  a similar  manner  at  Edale,  under  the 
shadow  of  Kinderscout,  death  goes  by  seniority. 


At  Tideswell,  also,  in  the  “ Peake  Countrie,"  there  was, 
quite  recently,  the  funeral  of  a man  64  years  of  age,  whose 
father  and  mother  were  still  living  in  the  parish,  having  been 
married  67  years. 


That  prodigiously-circulated  newspaper,  Lloyd's,  will  com- 
memorate its  jubilee  on  Sunday  next.  Any  journal  which  can 
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boast  of  an  existence  of  fifty  years  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  fact,  and  in  honour  of  the  occasion  Lloyd's  on  that  day  will 
be  increased  to  120  columns,  and  will  contain  many  special  and 
attractive  features.  One  of  the  most  interesting  among  these 
will  be  the  reminiscences  of  the  indefatigable  editor  (Mr. 
Thomas  Catling).  For  no  less  a period  than  thirty-nine  years 
that  gentleman  has  been  associated  with  the  paper,  so  that  much 
of  what  he  enumerates  with  regard  to  its  progress  will  be 
matter  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 


There  is,  in  the  editor’s  sanctum  in  Salisbury  Court,  a com- 
plete file  of  the  paper,  which  was  recently  acquired  from  an 
individual  who  had  been  a subscriber,  and  had  carefully  pre- 
served each  copy.  At  the  commencement,  in  November,  1842, 
the  title  selected  was  Lloyd's  Illustrated  Loudon  News,  the  pic- 
torial heading  being  virtually  a replica  of  that  already  adopted 
by  the  Illustrated  London  News.  It  was  only  in  the  first  eight 
numbers  that  illustrations  appeared.  In  January,  1843,  the 
paper  was  enlarged,  the  price  was  increased  from  twopence 
to  twopence  halfpenny,  and  the  blocks  were  dispensed  with. 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  price  was  further  increased  to 
threepence. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Catling  that  for  ten  years 
Lloyd's  did  not  pay,  and  it  was  only  the  profit  derived  from 
other  publications  which  enabled  its  proprietor  to  keep  it  going. 
When  the  stamp  duty  was  repealed  in  185  5 there  was  at  once 
a reduction  in  price  to  twopence,  and  six  years  later,  when 
the  duty  on  paper  became  a thing  of  the  past,  there  was  a 
further  drop  to  one  penny.  From  that  time  the  circulation  of 
Lloyd's  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Now  there  are  issued 
each  week  no  less  than  three-quarters  of  a million  copies,  and 
the  upward  tendency  is  said  to  be  steadily  maintained.  T here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  within  the  past  two  years  Lloyd's  has 
made  rapid  progress.  It  was  at  that  time  still  further  enlarged 
and  new  features  were  added,  and  in  every  respect  it  fully 
maintains  its  well-merited  renown  as  one  of  the  best  Sunday 
papers  extant.  It  has  many  rivals,  but  we  should  say  none 
which  can  beat  it  for  the  complete  and  attractive  manner  in 
which  all  the  news  of  the  week  is  served  up. 


Like  every  other  newspaper  of  standing,  Lloyd's  can  claim 
to  have  had  some  excellent  men  at  the  helm.  Its  first  editor 
was  Dr.  William  Carpenter,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
“ The  People’s  Peerage,”  and  also  as  the  writer  of  what  was 
termed  a “Political  Letter,”  which  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  effusions  of  the  time.  The  association 
of  Douglas  Jerrold  with  Lloyd's  commenced  in  1852,  and  it  is 
quite  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  Jerrold  who  offered  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  the  suggestion  of  starting.4  cheap  weekly  newspaper. 
The  journal  had  been  in  existence  nine  years  before  Jerrold 
became  connected  with  it.  He  was  editor  for  five  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Blanchard  Jerrold,  who,  for  thirty 
years,  contributed  the  editorial  articles.  It  was  in  1884  that 
Mr.  Catling  assumed  the  “ reins  of  office,”  having  for  eighteen 
years  previously  filled  the  onerous  post  of  sub-editor.  How 
worthily  Mr.  Catling  has  justified  his  appointment  is  attested 
by  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  the  paper. 

The  special  features  for  the  Jubilee  number  are  far  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  detail.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury will  contribute  a short  sermon,  the  first  of  a series  to  be 
written  by  many  eminent  divines  ; Mr.  Irving  has  sent  a 
pathetic  little  episode  drawn  from  real  life,  but  having  no 
reference  to  the  stage;  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  the  war  corre- 
spondent, will  deal  with  the  wars  of  our  time ; Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims  will  furnish  one  of  his  cleverly  written  stories  of  London 
life  ; Lord  Brassey  has  promised  an  article  on  “ Concilia- 
tion ” in  questions  affecting  capital  and  labour  ; Mr.  Henry 
Herman  commences  a new  serial  up-to-date  detective  story, 
and  many  others,  including  the  members  of  the  Idlers’  Club, 
will  send  their  quota.  Therefore,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
occasion  is  one  of  especial  interest  in  the  history  of  the  paper, 
the  number  itself  will  be.  a splendid  pennyworth. 


Self  knew  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  very  well,  ever  so 
many  years  ago,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  he  first 
made  his  debut  as  a draughtsman  on  wood  in  Lloyd's  Penny 
Sunday  Times,  and  as  an  illustrator  of  a remarkable  penny 
weekly  romance,  entitled  “The  Heads  of  the  Headless.” 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Pass 
more  Edwards.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  he  is  the  gentleman 
who  has  promised  the  ^10,000  towards  the  purchase  of  lh 3 
Albert  Palace.  Now  we  find  it  mentioned  that  he  has  intr- 
mated  his  willingness  to  give  £ 1,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a drinking  fountain  as  a memorial  of  Mr.  James  Beal  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  the  pioneers  of  London  municipal  reform. 
Londoners  have,  indeed,  good  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Mr. 
Edwards  for  many  benefits  which  they  enjoy. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  great  men,  whether  it  be  that 
they  have  made  their  names  as  statesmen,  diplomatists^ 
writers,  singers,  actors,  politicians,  or  in  any  other  walk  in 
life,  should  favour  us,  at  some  time  or  another,  with  their 
reminiscences.  It  is  then  that  we  really  learn  the  vicis- 
situdes which  have  taken  place  in  their  career  beforn 
success  has  been  attained.  These  reminiscences — perhaps 
of  early  struggles,  later  on  of  marvellous  achievements— 
almost  invariably  tend  to  increase  our  esteem  for  the  person  to 
whom  they  refer  ; while  at  the  same  time  they  serve  as  the 
beacon  light  of  hope  to  many  a young  aspirant  who  has 
only  commenced  to  tread  the  rugged  path. 


One  of  the  latest  to  favour  us  with  leaves  from  his  life  is 
Mr.  Charles  Santley,  the  celebrated  singer,  who,  when  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  leave  England  and  study  in  Milan, 
started  with  the  modest  sum  of  forty  pounds,  comprising  his 
own  savings  and  “the  results  of  a farewell  concert.”  1 here 
were  many  dark  days  during  the  two  years  spent  in  Milan— 
days  when  the  singer  felt  his  situation  so  keenly  that  he 
conterrtplated  putting  an  end  to  his  existence.  But  the  silver 
lining  eventually  made  its  appearance,  and  then  slowly  but 
surely  Mr.  Santley  began  to  establish  that  grand  reputation 
which  he  now  enjoys.  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  was  the  baritone  s 
good  friend,  and  after  his  return  to  England  Sir  Michael 
Costa  always  took  kindly  interest  in  him. 


Mr.  Henry  Fothergill  Chorley  was  a musical  critic  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  his  day,  and  lyrical  censor,  we  believe, 
to  the  AThenceim.  He  died  in  1872.  Facially  hehad  not  beep 
favoured  by  Nature,  but  he  had  a heart  which  could  feel  for 
another. 

Emulating  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  sent  envoys  abroad  to 
collect  the  best  laws  from  all  lands,  the  modern  Americans 
are  about  to  despatch  a representative  group  of  gentlemen  to 
travel  round  the  world,  not  to  collect  laws,  but  to  discover 
literary  material.  Theforemost men ol  letters  in  theNew  World 
are  members  of  this  literary  syndicate,  and  among  those  who 
are  actually  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  are  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne — the  leader  of  the  band — and  Mr.  Melville  Phillips, 
literary  editor  of  the  Press.  A schooner  has  been  chartered, 
and  will,  it  is  expected,  sail  about  the  1st  Jan.  next.  Science 
as  well  as  literature  will  be  represented  among  the  party, 
for  a geologist,  a naturalist,  and  a conchologist  will  be  in  the 
number.  It  is  expected  that  this  new  band  of  explorers  will 
eventually  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  will  bring  back  with 
them  stores  of  incidents  for  romantic  fiction,  drawn  from  obser- 
vation of  the  places  and  of  the  natives  of  the  spots  visited.  A 
collection  of  curiosities  will  also  be  made,  which  will  be 
divided  and  presented  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
two  institutions  in  Philadelphia. 


In  short,  the  expedition  may  attain  in  the  future  as  much 
celebrity  as  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  only  if  the  trans- 
atlantic Jason  brings  home  a golden  fleece  to  the  States, 
would  it  not  be  something  like  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle  ? 
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For  at  least  two  hundred  years  American  booksellers  did  the 
liveliest  of  business  in  fleecing  English  authors. 

We  have  received  a most  amusing  letter  from  a corre- 
spondent at  St.  John’s  Wood,  who  signs  herself"  M.J.A.D.,” 
describing  how,  not  expecting  to  find  dried  turtle,  such  as  is 
sold  “ ready  for  use”  at  8s.  per  lb.,  as  tough  and  as  hard  as 
iron,  she  was  silly  enough  to  purchase  some,  and  now  has 
not  the  least  idea  what  to  do  with  it.  Did  you  expect,  dear 
"M.J.  A.  D.,”  to  buy  a real  turtle  preserved  in  syrup  like 
plums  and  gooseberries,  or  did  you  expect  to  get  a pound  of 
something  resembling  that  Turkish  Delight,  so  dear  to  us  in 
youth,  which  would  “ melt  in  the  mouth  ” ? 


During  an  attack  of  influenza  we  once  bought  a couple 
of  pounds  of  this  dried  turtle  " ready  for  use,”  and  we  most 
certainly  expected  to  find  our  purchase  consisting  of  slabs  of 
turtle  very  similar  in  texture  to  Turkish  Delight;  but,  like 
you,  we  only  discovered  some  terribly  hard  brown  chunks,  of 
we  know  not  what,  more  resembling  pieces  of  carpenter’s  glue 
than  any  other  substance.  In  all  good  faith,  the  substance 
being  declared  “ ready  for  use,”  we  naturally  thought  that  the 
chunks,  if  placed  in  some  good  stock  previously  prepared, 
would  gradually  melt  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  prove,  perhaps,  as 
palatable  as  the  turtle  of  the  Mansion  House.  Oh,  no  ! the 
stock  was  right,  but  the  turtle  all  wrong.  We  flew  to  our 
cookery  books,  but  could  find  nothing  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  dried  turtle. 


A few  weeks  later  we  happened  to  have  a new  cook,  and 
she  one  day  suggested,  when  we  were  deploring  the  expense 
of  real  turtle  from  Gunter’s,  that  she  should  make  some 
from  the  dried  preparation,  assuring  us  that  if  properly  cooked 
it  was  delicious.  She  had  her  way,  and  four  days  later 
she  gave  us  the  real  turtle  soup  ; but  when  questioned  as  to 
how  she  worked  the  miracle  she  was  dumb.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  nearly  everyone  in  our  household  is  pressed 
into  the  literary  service  of  Sala’s  Journal,  and  our  latest 
recruit  is  our  cook.  "M.J.  A.  D.’s  ” letter  was  shown  to  her, 
and  after  little  thought  she  briefly  remarked,  "Leave  it 
to  me ! ” An  hour  afterwards  she  sent  up  the  communica- 
tion, to  which  was  pinned  the  following  recipe  : — 

For  three  or  four  quarts  of  soup  have  i lb.  of  dried  turtle.  Soak  it  in 
cold  water  for  three  days,  changing  the  water  occasionally.  Cook  this 
for  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  sixteen  hours,  in  good  stock,  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  ; for  each  quart  a little  celery,  one  small  carrot,  one  turnip,  a 
leek,  two  bay-leaves,  two  onions.  Herbs,  basil,  marjoram,  thyme, 
parsley,  three  cloves,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  tied  up  in  a piece  of  muslin. 
Keep  it  all  gently  simmering,  and  add  more  stock  as  the  pot  reduces. 
When  the  turtle  is  cooked,  strain  off  the  stock,  remove  any  fat,  clarify, 
strain  through  a wet  clean  cloth  and  reboil.  For  each  quart  take  one 
dessert  spoonful  of  best  arrowroot,  mix  ^with  a wineglass  of  sherry, 
strain  in  the  soup  until  it  reboils,  taking  the  turtle  cut  in  pieces  about  an 
inch  square,  rinse  them  in  boiling  water  and  put  them  in  the  boiling  soup. 
Add  a small  tin  of  turtle  fat  and  boil  for  a few  minutes.  Just  before 
serving,  add  a little  lemon  juice. 

Eureka  ! ’Tis  the  soaking  and  the  boiling  that  does  it  ! 


We  know  that  the  inordinate  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  moral  evil,  and  it  now  appears,  from  the  investigations  of 
two  Parisian  doctors,  that  its  possession,  in  the  form  of  bank- 
notes, may  be  as  dangerous  to  our  physical  well-being. 
These  savants  have  discovered  19,000  germs  of  various  diseases 
in  a single  specimen  of  paper  currency.  Modern  science 
seems  determined  to  increase  our  sorrows  by  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  perils  which  environ  us  ; but  notwithstand- 
ing this  alarming  revelation,  we  shall  retain  the  general 
opinion  that  the  more  bank-notes  the  merrier. 


Seriously  speaking,  however,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
contagious  disease  in  Russia  has  not  been  spread  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  by  the  millions  of  rouble  notes,  which  are 
not  redeemable,  circulated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  enormous  empire.  These  notes  reek  with  an  indescribable 
stench,  and  they  become  so  greasy  that  were  it  not  for  the 


dirt  wnich  overlays  the  grease  they  might  be  used  as  tracing 
paper  by  engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  Scotch  and  Irish 
notes  are  apt  to  get  very  much  soiled  and  to  emit  something 
like  an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ; but  are  we  in  England 
quite  unimpeachable  in  the  matter  even  of  our  metallic 
currency  ? How  about  our  coppers  ? How  many  millions  of 
hands  do  they  pass  through  ? The  original  Catnach,  the 
father  of  Seven  Dials  ballad  singing,  used  to  receive  most  of 
the  money  paid  him  by  the  professional  ballad  singers  in 
copper.  Periodically  he  used  to  have  the  " browns”  boiled 
in  a vat  with  plenty  of  soda,  so  as  to  disinfect  them. 

If,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  calculates,  the  novelists  of  Great 
Britain  "foot  up  ” to  100,000,  how  about  the  novels,  novelettes, 
short  stories,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fiction  which  is  written  ? 
What  number  would  these  reach  to,  say,  in  twelve  months  ? 
Mr.  Lang’s  calculation  on  this  point  would  be  equally  interest- 
ing. It  would  certainly  add  weight  to  his  warning  not  only 
to  the  young,  but  also  to  those  of  older  growth,  to  pause  and 
reflect  before  joining  the  army  of  novelists.  And  what  an 
army ! 

f The  most  rapid  train  leaving  London  is  said  to  be  the  two 
o’clock  Sheffield  express,  which  covers  the  162  miles  in  three 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  or  at  an  average  of  more  than  51  miles 
an  hour.  We  all  appreciate  quick  travelling,  and  fifty  miles 
an  hour  ought  to  be  fast  enough  for  anybody  ; but  are  the 
rival  companies  satisfied  ? Or  do  they  seek  to  still  go  ahead  ? 
But  no  more  racing,  please,  from  London  to  the  north. 

The  execution  of  the  murderer  Neill  was  supposed  to  be 
private,  no  representative  of  the  press  being  allowed  to  be 
present.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  one  stranger  was  among 
the  witnesses.  The  practice  of  excluding  reporters  from  these 
final  scenes  is  becoming  general  throughout  the  country.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  advocate  pandering  to  the  morbid  tastes  of 
a prurient  public,  but  at  the  same  time,  would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  establish  the  rule  that  at  each  execution  at  least  two 
reporters  should  be  permitted  to  attend,  so  that  they  might 
give  a fair  and  impartial  account  of  the  last  dread  scene  ? 


As  a rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prison  officials  care  very 
little  as  to  whether  persons  with  morbid  ideas  are  favoured  or 
the  contrary.  They  only  want  to  snub  the  newspapers,  quite 
forgetting  that  the  Press  does  not  care  twopence  as  to  whether 
its  representatives  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  a horrible  and 
sickening  spectacle  or  not.  Self,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  has 
had  to  see  a great  many  murderers  strangled,  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  no  persuasion  would  succeed  in  inducing  him  to 
see  another  criminal  hanged. 

_ There  is  an  excellent  reason  why  at  least  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Press — that  is  to  say,  representatives  of  the 
public — should  witness  private  executions.  There  is  no 
official  executioner.  Sometimes  it  is  one  fellow,  and  another 
time  another,  who  is  allowed  to  act  as  hangman.  He  may 
blunder,  or  in  some  way  the  execution  may  be  shamefully 
mismanaged.  The  prison  authorities  can  be  depended  upon 
if  anything  goes  wrong  to  hush  up  the  scandal ; but  the 
public  do  not  wish  to  have  scandals  hushed  up. 

The  President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
Division  has  laid  it  down  that  it  is  irrelevant  for  a jury  to 
consider  a co-respondent’s  means  when  they  have  to  award 
damages.  On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  somewhat  strange, 
because  it  might  be  logically  argued,  what  is  the  good  of 
awarding  heavy  damages  if  there  be  no  prospect  of  their  being 
paid  ? As  Sir  Francis  Jeune  very  rightly  pointed  out,  the 
injury  to  the  petitioner  was  the  same,  whether  it  be  committed 
by  a poor  or  a rich  man.  Just  so,  but  when  a person  claims 
damages  for  the  injury  perpetrated  we  can  conceive  that  he 
would  prefer  to  be  awarded  such  a sum  as  he  is  likely  to 
receive  in  hard  cash,  rather  than  a fancy  sum  which  there  may 
be  little  or  no  likelihood  of  bis  ever  obtaining. 
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It  will  be  a positive  relief  wben  the  North  Pole  has  been 
discovered.  One  of  our  readers  wrote  to  ask  us,  the  other  day, 
why  there  should  be  nothing  said  about  making  an  expedition 
to  discover  the  South  Pole.  In  the  meantime  we  must  fain 
admire  the  pluck  and  perseverance  with  which  successive  ex- 
plorers make  the  attempt.  Dr.  Nansen  is  the  latest  on  the  list 
who  contemplates  making  a fresh  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery. 
He  has  just  favoured  that  august  body,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  with  his  plan  of  procedure,  and  while  the  audience 
listened  with  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  hopeful  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  intrepid  explorer,  such  veterans  as  Sir  Leopold 
M’Clintock,  Sir  G.  Nares,  and  Sir  Allen  Young,  could  not 
do  more  than  wish  the  gallant  doctor  complete  success. 


Dr.  Nansen  is  himself  sanguine;  and  so  has  every  other 
Arctic  explorer  been  when  starting  for  the  ice-bound  regions. 
Lieutenant  Pearcey  was  equally  hopeful,  but  the  result  was 
not  attended  with  the  measure  of  success  which  he  had  at 
the  outset  anticipated.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
each  successive  expedition,  that  it  can  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periences of  those  preceding  it.  This  apparently  is  what  Dr. 
Nansen  expects  to  do.  He  proposes  to  have  an  equipment 
that  will,  if  necessary,  last  him  five  or  six  years.  He  will 
have  associated  with  him  picked  men.  He  has  had  built  a 
vessel  which  he  describes  as  the  strongest  ever  used  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  event  of  this  being  crushed — a 
contingency  which  he  does  not  contemplate — he  will  still 
have  two  big  boats  to  proceed  in.  Many  other  details  were 
enumerated  by  the  fearless  explorer,  and  it  only  needs  that 
the  unexpected  should  not  happen  to  ensure  for  him  a reason- 
able prospect  of  success.  There  was  a period  when  the 
fitting  out  of  an  Arctic  expedition  excited  the  greatest  in- 
terest among  all  classes.  It  is  not  so  now.  Possibly  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  search  for  the  North 
Pole  somewhat  resembles  the  needle  in  the  load  of  hay,  only 
that  it  is  much  more  expensive. 


As  the  cynic  of  the  last  generation  observed,  where  is  the 
use  of  climbing  a Pole  that  has  not  got  a leg  of  mutton  on 
the  top? 

The  recently-elected  coroner  for  the  Western  Division  of 
Middlesex  has  made  a new  departure.  Instead  of  requesting 
the  jury  to  “ kiss  the  book,”  he  intends  to  adopt  the  French 
system,  and  ask  them  to  raise  their  right  hand.  Dr.  Gordon- 
Hogg  considers  that  this  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
There  are  other  matters,  besides  “ swearing,”  to  which  this 
reforming  coroner  might  with  advantage  turn  his  attention. 
One  of  the  most  objectionable  of  these  is  viewing  the  body. 
It  is  an  ancient  proceeding  which  might  well  be  dispensed 
with.  The  coroner’s  officer,  or  some  equally  responsible 
individual,  could  perform  the  gruesome  task  of  viewing,  and 
satisfy  the  jury  that  they  were  really  sitting  on  a dead  body 
in  order  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 


By  the  way,  one  of  the  most  effective  drawings  ever  made 
by  the  master  pencil  of  Gustave  Dore  was  that  of  a Coroner’s 
Jury  surrounding  a corpse,  which  they  were  called  upon  “ to 
view.”  The  picture,  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of 
Le  Journal  Pour  Tons,  was  Rembrandt-like  in  the  wonderful 
contrast  of  light,  shade,  and  expression. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  Brighton  cannot  be  congratulated  on  its 
treatment  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  brief 
visit  to  that  town.  An  amount  of  snobbishness  was  displayed 
which  it  would  be  difficultto  surpass.  The  right  hon  gentle- 
man, with  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
repaired  to  the  town  with  the  object  in  all  probability  of 
escaping  the  fogs  of  London,  and  securing  a necessary  rest. 
Unfortunately,  he  appears  to  have  escaped  one  evil  only 
to  find  himself  assailed  by  another.  This  took  the  form 
of  a well-dressed  mob,  who  followed  him  whithersoever  he  went. 
Could  anything  be  more  vulgar  ? It  might  reasonably  have 


been  thought  that  the  Brighton  folk — whether  visitors  or 
residents — would  show  better  taste — and  on  Sunday  too. 
The  case  would  have  been  very  different  if  the  Premier 
had  been  paying  a visit  of  a public  character.  If  our 
public  men  are  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  however  well 
intentioned  the  curiosity-mongers  may  be,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  will  think  twice  before  they  run  the  risk  of  honouring 
Brighton  with  their  presence.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 


On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Brighton 
refrained  from  mobbing  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  allowed 
to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  enclosure  opposite  Prince’s 
Hotel,  arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  without  being 
surrounded,  or  stared  at,  by  the  well-dressed  and  the 
ill-bred. 


A correspondent,  writing  from  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
good-naturedly  takes  us  to  task  for  what  we  recently  said 
about  South  Africa.  After  the  manner  of  a sturdy  colonist, 
he  asserts  that  the  climate  is  second  to  none  under  the  sun. 

“Consumptives,”  he  says,  “ find  * life  ' here,  and  most  people  life  worth 
living.  A draught  of  morning  air  is  as  exhilarating  as  a bumper  of  cham- 
pagne, and  far  less  expensive.  The  heat  in  no  part  or  in  no  portion  of 
the  day  or  night  is  unbearable,’  even  during  the  hottest  months  of  the 
lengthened  summer,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  ; whilst  the 
winter  months  are  simply  perfection.  As  a health  resort  the  fashionable 
Madeira  is  not  in  it  with  the  Cape.  European  modes  in  clothing  and 
material  are  worn,  and  no  departure  towards  assuming  garments  required 
in  tropical  countries  is  ever  made  or  even  necessitated. 

“ Mosquitos  do  hum  a little  near  the  coast,  but  they  are  not  viciously 
inclined,  and  seem  to  serve  a useful  purpose  in  lulling  one  to  sleep.  Cape 
carts  do  bump  over  ruts  where  ruts  exist,  but  it  is  a capital  remedial  agent 
for  a torpid  liver.  There  is,  however,  no  need  now  to  undergo  this 
exercise  in  journeying  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  for  we 
have  a network  of  railways  serving  each  important  town.  From  Cape 
Town  the  railway  runs  1014  miles  on  to  Johannesburg,  the  mining  town  of 
the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  in  the  Transvaal.  Port  Elizabeth  and 
East  London,  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Colony,  are  also  connected 
with  this  important  mining  centre.  Natal  has  pushed  on  a railway  towards 
this  point,  but  has  been  outpaced  by  the  sister  colony. 

“ The  language  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
settlers  is  a strange  compound  of  ‘ Hollands  ’ and  English  travestied,  and 
HighDutch  isas  foreign  to  them  as  say  universally  English  is.  Still,  though 
unnecessary  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  business  and  social  life,  this  patois  is 
easily  acquired  by  mixing  with  them.” 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  publish  this  letter.  First 
because  it  may  be  of  service  to  many  intending  emigrants, 
and  next  because  we  are  always  glad  to  have  letters 
containing  useful  information  from  our  numerous  Colonial 
friends. 


Mr.  Kuhe’s  second  delightful  concert,  held  at  the  Dome, 
Brighton,  on  Saturday,  November  12th,  was  to  the  full  as  enjoy- 
able as  the  first.  To  judge  from  the  large  audience,  this  instru- 
mental concert  had  been  anticipated  with  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  as  Senor  Sarasate 
and  Madame  Berthe  Marx  were  the  artistes,  and  they  more 
than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their  hearers.  “ The 
Kreutzer  Sonata,”  we  may  say,  was  the  great  feature  of  the 
evening,  and  it  was  rendered  with  marvellous  brilliancy  and 
execution,  provoking,  in  the  second  movement,  a burst  of 
involuntary  applause.  “ Faust,”  by  Sarasate,  met  with  equal 
appreciation,  and  the  composer  gave  the  “ Danse  des  Lutins  ” 
as  an  encore.  Madame  Marx  played  an  Impromptu  and 
Polonaise  of  Chopin  with  all  that  delicacy  of  touch  which  so 
distinguishes  this  accomplished  pianiste.  Her  rendering  of  the 
“ Barcarolle,”  by  Rubenstein,  and  the  “ Sixth  Rhapsody,”  by 
Liszt,  were  so  enthusiastically  received  that  she  could  really 
do  no  less  than  respond  with  an  encore,  choosing  for  this  a 
study  of  Chopin. 

Madame  de  Castelvecchio  has  cause  to  congratulate  herself 
upon  the  success  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  recitals  which 
she  is  giving  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  The  talent  which  she 
brings  together  is  considerable,  and  the  audience  is  treated 
to  an  excellent  musical  programme.  The  great  attraction, 
however,  is  Madame  de  Castelvecchio  herself,  who  possesses, 
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in  addition  to  an  exceedingly  graceful  and  attractive  presence, 
a very  unusual  share  of  dramatic  force  and  expression.  Her 
recitations  are  well  chosen,  and  comprise  selections  from 
American,  English,  hrench,  and  Italian  authors.  Quite  a 
feature  of  the  last  entertainment  was  the  duologue  “ Naughty 
Kitty  Clover,  given  by  Madame  dc  Castelvecchio  and  Miss 
Gracie  Webb,  a small  maiden  of  something  under  seven, 
who  spoke  her  lines  with  marked  confidence.  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  also  received  hearty  and  appreciative  applause  for 
Ins  rendering  of  two  recitations,  “ The  Portrait  ” and  “ The 
Marriage.” 


tj  JT.overs  ctassical  music  had  a great  treat  at  the  St.  James’s 
Hall  on  the  occasion  of  M.  Vladimir  Pachmann’s  second 
pianoforte  recital.  The  hall  was  completely  filled  by  a 
keenly  appreciative  audience,  who  now  and  again  applauded 
to  the  echo.  1 he  preludium  et  fuga,  Op  35,  No.  5 (Mendels- 
sohn) was  exquisitely  played  and  vociferously  encored.  An 
Impromptu,  Op  29  (Chopin),  was  a magnificent  performance 
of  this  prince  of  pianists.  After  the  arduous  finish  of  the 
long  “ Carnival,”  Op  9 (Schumann),  M.  Pachmann  good 
naturedly  played  yet  once  more,  and  delighted  admirers, 
having  left  their  seats,  stood  about  in  groups  to  catch  the  last 
notes  which  seemed  to  linger  on  the  familiar  air  as  it  the 
artiste  himself  were  loth  to  quit  the  scene. 


The  three  hundredth  performance  of  “ Walker,  London  " 
will  soon  be  reached,  and  still  the  interest  in  the  merry 
houseboat  party  continues  unabated.  Mr. Toole  is  now  perform- 
ing in  the  provinces,  where,  as  usual,  he  has  met  with  most 
hearty  receptions ; but  he  will  be  back  again  in  London  in 
time  for  the  three  hundredth  night,  when  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  make  one  of  his  usually  happy  speeches.  There  is 
some  mention,  too,  of  a souvenir  for  each  one  of  the  audience 
on  that  occasion.  The  extraordinary  success  of  “ Walker, 
London  ” fully  justifies  the  determination  that  it  shall  remain 
the  attraction  at  Toole’s  Theatre  for  some  time  to  come,  f ust 
before  Christmasit  will  be  preceded  by  a new  first  piece,  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  entitled,  “ Taking  the  Waters  at 
Homburg.”  Mr.  Barrie  is  also  writing  another  first  piece  for 
the  popular  comedian. 


The  English  version  of  “ Ma  Mie  Rosette  ” has  been  suc- 
cessiully  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Mr.  George  Dance 
is^  responsible  for  the  libretto,  and  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll  for  most 
Oi  the  music.  In  its  present  form  the  comedy-opera  is  very 
taking.  Not  a trace  of  vulgarity  appears,  though  the  subject 
is  one  that  would  lend  itself  to  such  if  it  were  not  so  delicately 
handled.  The  story  of  the  gay  King  Henry  of  Navarre 
who,  while  one  mistress — of  whom  he  is  already  tired 
is  yet  under  his  roof,  seeks  to  persuade  another  to 
accept  the  temporary  possession  of  his  fickle  heart, 
which,  he  declares,  is  large  enough  to  hold  love  for 
a hundred  women,  is  not  a subject  calculated  to  please 
everyone.  But  the  story  is  toned  down  so  skilfully 
that  no  one  is  shocked.  In  fact,  the  author  has  resorted 
to  a very  ingenious  device  in  order  that  the  village 
maiden  may  remain  true  to  her  rustic  lover,  by  making 
the  action  of  the  second  act  merely  a dream.  The 
innocent  little  maiden  is  so  horrified  with  all  her  amorous 
proceedings,  that  on  awakening  once  more  to  the  realities  of  her 
simple  life,  she  is  only  too  glad  to  creep  into  the  arms  of  her 
village  lover  instead  of  being— as  she  dreamt— the  plaything 
of  the  king.  .Silks  and  satins  and  gleaming  jewels  have  no 
charm  for  her. 


As  Rosette,  Mdlle.  Nesvilleon  theopening  night  was  charm- 
ing. Her  voice,  though  not  strong,  is  so  pure  and  true  that  her 
listeners  felt  a thrill  of  pleasurein  listening  to  such  dainty  render- 
ings.  Her  acting,  too,  was  full  of  pretty,  tender  little  touches. 
Mr.  Courtice  Pounds  was  not  so  good  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected  as  the  rustic  lover  Vincent.  Perhaps  the  part,  or 
the  music,  did  not  altogether  suit  him.  Then  again  his  dress, 
especially  in  the  second  act,  was  so  very  unbecoming  that  his 
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appearance  excited  mirth  where  it  should  have  excited 
admiration  and  sympathy.  Miss  Jessie  Bond  and  Mr.  Frank 
Wyatt  were  both  excellent  in  providing  fun,  their  singing 
and  dancing  being  thoroughly  appreciated.  But  the  real 
success  of  the  evening  was  the  exquisite  singing  and  delight- 
ful acting  of  Mr.  Eugene  Oudin.  Hearing  a perfect  voice,  at 
once  sympathetic  and  thrilling,  the  audience  were  not  slow  to 
realise  that  a great  musical  treat  was  in  store  for  them,  and" 
they  signalized  their  approval  by  hearty  applause. 

There  are  two  especially  hardheaded  men  in  London  at 
the  present  time.  One  named  Hull  is  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Aquarium,  the  other  called  Sante  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Alhambra.  They  have  both  skulls  thick  enough  to  permit 
of  blocks  of  granite  being  broken  on  them  with  a hammer. 
Hull,  among  other  things,  also  bends  bars  of  iron  with  his 
jaw  and  with  his  head,  while  Sante  demonstrates  that  be  can 
be  immovable,  although  a carthorse  is  striving  to  pull  him 
forward.  Each  show  is  a decided  novelty  in  its  way. 

The  Westminster  Orchestral  Society  has  just  added  to 
its  list  of  life  members  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
His  Grace  has  marked  his  approval  of  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Society  by  forwarding  a donation  of  ten  guineas,  which 
constitutes  him  a life  member,  and  in  addition  he  has  become 
an  annual  subscriber  of  £5. 

Acting  on  the  principle,  when  found  make  a note  of,  a 
correspondent  writes  : — 

"As  the  winter  is  approaching  and  we  have  so  many  nnemployed  in 
evidence  just  now,  and  consequently  much  distress,  I think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  alleviate  this  distress. 

“ I was  struck  with  an  idea  given  tome  the  other  day  when,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a large  buyer  of  tea,  he  told  me  that  enormous  quantities  of  tea 
and  coffee  were  wasted  every  day  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and 
much  of  this,  he  said,  could  be  used  again,  as  the  practice  is  to  taste  the 
tea  with  a spoon,  and  the  remaining  liquor  (amounting  daily  to  hundreds 
of  gallons)  and  tealeaves  are  thrown  away.  Both  liquor  and  leaves  would, 

I should  say,  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  many  a Refuge  and  Shelter.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  of  course,  in  collecting,  but  I am  assured  that  any 
Refuge  officials  or  Philanthropic  Society  undertaking  to  collect,  every 
facility  would  be  given  to  them,  and  the  result  would  be  undoubtedly 
beneficial  to  many  a poor  waif  and  stray,  as  most  of  this  tea  is  of  the 
finest  quality." 

There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  old  newspapers  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Henry  Sell,  of  Fleet  Street, 
London.  As  the  compiler  of  that  valuable  fund  of  informa- 
tion to  newspaper  and  business  men,  “ The  Dictionary  of  the 
World’s  Press,”  and  in  consequence  of  his  various  communi- 
cations with  the  newspapers  of  the  world,  Mr.  Sell  has  had 
exceptional  facilities  during  the  last  twenty  years  ot 
collecting  these  early  copies  of  papers  ; but,  naturally  enough, 
he  invites  those  who  may  be  possessed  of  copies  of  journals 
of  very  early  dates  to  assist  him  in  making  the  collection  as 
complete  as  possible.  It  is  Mr.  Seil’s  intention  at  the  close 
of  the  World's  Fair  to  establish  a permanent  free  exhibition 
of  old  newspapers  in  London. 

A correspondent- -evidently  a schoolboy,  and  we  are  always 
delighted  to  hear  from  schoolboys — sends  us  the  following 
very  characteristic  observations  : — 

" Please  pitch  into  the  New  Pugilism  when  a chance  occurs.  It  is 
altogether  beastly  and  unmanly.  If  one  of  our  fellows  were  to  hit  below 
the  belt  we  would  kick  him  round  the  school.” 

We  quite  agree  with  our  British  schoolboy  in  his  remarks. 

Be  brave  but  not  brutal,  we  say. 

The  sisters  Giulia  and  Sofia  Ravogli  sang  at  a concert 
given  in  the  Dome,  Brighton,  on  Thursday  evening,  and  met 
with  a most  enthusiastic  reception.  Their  splendid  vocaii-  * 
zation  gained  for  them  the  vociferous  applause  of  a delighted 
audience,  and  they  more  than  atoned  for  the  disappointment, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  Madame  Melba,  who  had  been  announced  to 
make  her  first  appearance  in  Brighton.  The  concert  was  in 
aid  of  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  an 
institution  opened  some  years  ago  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales#  Self  and  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

XXVI. 

THE  WESTERIT  RIVIEIbA. 

[No.  2.] 

Hyeres. — St.  Raphael. — Cannes. 

Assuredly,  in  its  peacefulness,  in  the  complete  loveliness  of 
of  its  orange  and  palm  clad  slopes,  in  the  marvellous  colouring 
of  its  varied  flowers  and  foliage,  in  the  balmy  air,  all  scent- 
laden with  the  odours  of  pine-covered  hills  and  groves,  in 
that  harmonious  blending  of  azure  and  blue  in  vaulted  sky 
and  sea  expanse,  in  the  “ ins  and  outs  ” amidst  its  groves 
and  orchards,  in  its  silent  valleys,  winding  hill  paths, 
and  its  mazes  of  pines,  olives,  cork  trees,  firs,  or  arbutus, 
Hyeres  approaches  the  ideal  of  the  antediluvian  garden  in 
which  primeval  love  sported  in  wanton  innocence,  and  the 
kisses  of  the  breezes  stirring  the  palms  and  ferns,  or  those  of 
the  ripples  of  the  streams  that  watered  its  fertile  slopes,  were 
the  only  echoes  that  reached  the  ears  of  our  first  parents  in 
those  earliest  days  of  human  love.  Here  the  pomegranate 
and  styrax  charm  the  eye  with  their  delicate  blossoms  ; the 
jessamine  perfumes  the  air ; the  olive,  vine,  and  fig  tell  of 
Nature’s  lavish  gifts  to  man’s  capricious  palate;  the  cypress 
and  myrtle  whisper  tales  of  passion  and  of  love. 

Smokers  should  have  a special  corner  in  their  affection  for 
Hyeres,  for  is  it  not  here  that  the  bruyerc , or  briar-root  of 
the  tree-heath,  is  gathered,  which  isfashionedinto  the  pipe  that 
soothes  and  solaces?  Was  it  chance  of  locality,  then,  that  for 
all  time  made  the  hardy  apple  the  fruit  of  man’s  first  fall  from 
this  happy  state  of  celestial  innocence,  and  not  the  luscious 
orange  ? Hyeres  is  admirably  adapted  for  aged  persons 
with  delicate  lungs,. for  many  who,  without  any  pronounced 
chest  mischief,  are  not  robust,  for  persons  with  rheumatic 
tendencies,  for  many  suffering  in  the  more  advanced  phthisi- 
cal stages,  for  whom  a hill  climate  or  one  quite  on  the  sea 
coast  is  unsuitable,  for  delicate  girls  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, and  for  those  who  require  the  peace  and  quiet 
which  its  comparatively  isolated  position  gives.  Hyeres,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  during  the  latter  months  of  the 
winter  and  early  spring  subject  to  the  full  force  of  the  mistral, 
and  hence  we  do  not  advise  it  for  asthmatics,  nor  for  delicate 
throat  cases,  or  patients  with  affections  of  the  larynx  and  vocal 
organs.  Then  they  should  move  to  Bordighera  or  Villa- 
franche. 

The  charm  of  the  HySres  climate  consists  in  its  constant 
salubrity,  a temperature  which  from  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  about  four  in  the  afternoon  is  generally  from 
40  to  50°  F.,  a minimum  rainfall  and  general  dryness  as 
compared  with  some  other  towns  in  the  Riviera.  ^Ve  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  map  and  view  the  position  of  this  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Aries,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by 
th  e mountain  chain,  the  name  of  which,  “ Les  Maures, 
betrays  its  Saracenic  associations ; facing  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  south,  while  the  north  and  east  winds  that  blow 
over  it  are  broken  by  the  hills  which  surround  it. 

Hyeres  is  not  the  place  for  those  who  are  in  need  of  social 
pleasures  and  excitements,  of  promenades,  concerts,  theatres, 
and  those  other  addenda  to  climatic  advantages,  often  equally 
necessary  as  the  climate  itself.  Its  value  and  charm  consist 
in  the  quietude  that  prevails  and  the  loveliness  of  its  sur- 
roundings, combined  with  the  solid  hotel  comforts  it  affords 
to  invalids.  At  Costabelle,  a mile  nearer  the  sea,  is  the  fine 
Hotel  d’Albion,  picturesquely  perched  under  the  shelter  of  a 
mountain  spur,  with  the  pine-covered  hills  of  Costabelle  to 
the  right,  commanding  a fine  panoramic  view  of  the  roadstead 
of  Hyeres,  with  the  sun-reflecting  peaks  of  the  Oiseaux  Hills 
overlooking  it,  the  lies  d’Or  in  the  blue  foreground,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Isthmus  of  Giens  stretching  out  to  the  right,  and 
the  fort  of  Begancon  to  the  left.  Here  there  is  less  exposure 
to  the  blasts  of  the  mistral. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  on  points  of  archaeological 
interest  this  neighbourhood  of  Hyeres  is  deficient*  At  the 
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ruins  of  Pomponiana,  the  ancient  Gallo-Roman  town,  on  the 
Pres-qu’ile  de  Giens,  at  St.  Tropez,  on  the  site  of  the 
Heraclea  Caccabaria,  and  at  Hyeres  itself,  amidst  the 
dismantled  towers  of  the  Castle,  in  the  Byzantine  churches 
of  St.  Louis  or  that  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  curious  old  upper  town, 
with  its  quaint  narrow  streets,  as  that  of  the  Rue  Rubaton, 
in  which  the  great  pulpit  orator,  the  Oratonian  Massillon, 
whose  marvellous  eloquence  so  stirred  the  Paris  of  Louis XI \ ., 
yet  whose  voice  was  never  heard  in  the  pulpit  after  his 
assumption  of  the  mitre  at  Clermont,  and  in  excursions  to  the 
curious  Celtic  monument  at  Draguignan,  on  the  road  to 
Castellane,  or  among  the  Golden  Islands  of  Hyeres,  the 
antiquarian  finds  ample  to  interest  him  in  his  rambles. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  say  a word  for  St.  Raphael, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  ofFrejus.  It  is  said  to  be 
“ the  Bournemouth  of  the  Riviera.”  It  is  associated  in  his- 
tory with  a tragic  event  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  as 
it  was  from  St.  Raphael  he  embarked  for  Elba  when  fickle 
fortune  frowned  on  her  most  favoured  child.  Here,  in  this 
sheltered  bay,  with  the  Esterel  chain  completely  protecting  it 
from  the  north-east,  lies  the  little  town,  sheltered  by  its  cliffs. 
It  is  a strong  testimony  to  the  climate  of  St.  Raphael  that 
it  was  close  here,  at  Valescure,  that  the  courteous  and 
scholarly  Guineau  de  Massey,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  modern  French  physicians,  whose  friendship  we  once  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure,  selected  his  Riviera  residence. 
For  some  asthmatic  patients,  and  those  with  feeble  heart 
action,  and  any  requiring  a mild  sea  residence,  we  can 
strongly  recommend  St.  Raphael.  There  along  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  rugged  Esterels,  by  the  pretty  ravine  of  the 
Garonne,  by  the  beach  of  the  pretty  bay,  and  in  many  trips 
in  the  vicinity,  the  visitor  can  have  some  delightful  rambles. 

Cannes  is  so  well  known  to  English  people  that  we  need  only 
stay  to  emphasize  some  points  connected  with  this  favoured  and 
favourite  winterresort.  Perhaps  no  town  in  the  Western  Riviera 
has  so  rapidly  risen  into  repute  as  this  fishing  “ Cannae  or 
“ reeds”  village  since  1834,  when  the  accident  of  a cholera 
quarantine  induced  Lord  Brougham  to  make  then  a tem- 
porary stay.  But  Cannes,  like  Nice,  has  passed  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  Roman  and  Saracenic  occupation,  and 
the  architecture  of  Old  Cannes  on  Rock  Chevalier  tells 
unmistakably  of  its  Proven9al  owners.  Hither  our  great 
English  statesman  repaired  every  winter  to  the  Villa 
Louise  Eleonore,  and  here  he  died  in  1868,  his  services 
to  the  town  being  commemorated  by  the  statue  which  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  square — Allees  de  la 
Liberte.  Few  finer  views  about  Cannes  can  be  had  than  by 
the  Tour  de  Chevalier,  on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  not  far 
from  which  is  the  quaint  17th-century  church  of  Notre 
Dame  d’Esperance.  Cannes  is  protected  on  the  north  by 
the  mountains  of  Grasse,  the  hills  of  the  Croix-des-Gardes, 
and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Esterels  chain,  on 
the  north-east  by  the  heights  of  Cannet,  and  on  the 
east  by  Croisette  and  the  islands  of  Lerins.  Cannes 
thus  possesses  an  air  more  invigorating  than  that 
of  Mentone,  and  less  exhilarating  than  that  of  Nice. 
If  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  variable  winds,  a certain 
degree  of  exposure,  and  more  dusty  roads  than  other  spots 
on  the  Riviera,  it  has  the  counterbalancing  advantage  of 
having  wooded  environs  in  which  are  lovely  shaded  walks,' as 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cannet  and  in  the  pine  woods  of  Califor- 
nia ; while  the  exquisitely  laid-out  gardens  of  La  Croisette  on 
the  east  of  Cannes,  or  those  of  the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa  on 
the  west,  are  delightful  recreation  grounds.  And  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Californian 
slopes,  or  a little  farther  back  at  Cannet,  all  the  disadvan- 
tages which  attend  on  residence  in  the  more  exposed  parts  of 
Cannes  are  escaped.  It  was  to  Cannet  that  “the  dying 
Rachel  in  a chair  they  bore,”  and  here  the  great  tragedienne 
died  in  1858  ; while  English  people  generally  are  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  Villa  Nevada,  on  the  height  of  California, 
for  here  the  scholar  Prince  breathed  his  last  in  March,  1884. 

Of  Cannes  and  the  special  cases  suitable  for  its  climate  we 

shall  have  more  to  say  in  our  next.  Reflex. 
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WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


Mrs.  Jopling  at  Her  School  of  Art. 

“ Women  are  the  world’s  teachers,”  says  an  old  and  trite 
aphorism,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying.  Women 
have,  as  a rule,  a large  share  of  that  quality  so  greatly  needed 
in  teachers — patience.  Among  their  ranks  teachers  of  all 
classes  are  to  be  found.  Music  and  drawing  mistresses 
abound,  and  yet  among  those  ladies  who  are  acknow- 
ledged mistresses  of  the  brush,  one  celebrated  lady  artist 
only  has  adopted  the  idea  of  founding  an  art  school,  of 
which  she  herself  is  the  presiding  genius  and  directress. 
Mrs.  Jopling  has  done  this,  and  a recent  visit  to  her  school 
has  shown  how  great  a success  her  academy  has  become. 

Passing  through  the  comfortable  old  house  in  Pembroke 
Road,  Kensington,  you  cross  the  lawn  to  a large  building  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  enter  the  life  studio,  where, 
tor  the  moment,  the  model  is  found  warming  herself  before  a 
generous  fire,  during  the  ten  minutes'  recess  which  follows 
every  fifty  minutes’  sitting.  In  a few  moments  time  is  up, 
and  every  student  is  back  at  the  easels,  on  which,  in  various 
mediums,  the  face  and  figure  of  the  model  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  canvas  or  paper.  Crayon,  oil,  pastels  are  all  used 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  student.  Silence  reigns  again, 
and  for  fifty  minutes  work  is  supreme,  while  the  directress 
walks  round  suggesting  and  correcting.  A preparatory 
class  for  juveniles  is  held  on  certain  days,  but  after  a certain 
stage  of  proficiency  is  passed  there  appears  to  be  no  limit 
in  the  age  of  the  students  ; but  whether  years  few  or  many 
have  passed  over  them,  all  are  engaged  over  the  same  work 
—drawing  from  life.  The  children  even  start  from  this  point. 
By  this  means  the  eye  is  trained  to  observation  from  the 
first ; weak  points  are  quickly  detected  by  the  observing 
eye  of  Mrs.  Jopling,  and  whatever  that  weak  point  may  be 
it  is  at  once  made  the  special  topic  for  particular  instruction 
from  the  flat.  If  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  an  arm  be  found  to  be 
weak  in  form  or  badly  drawn,  then  that  feature  or  limb  is 
studied  from  the  flat  until  its  every  detail  is  perfectly 
understood.  J 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  an  open  gallery.  On  one  wall 
hangs  a piece  of  tapestry  brought  from  Rome,  and  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Raphael,  and  the  remaining  wall 
space  is  covered  by  the  drawings  of  the  students.  Each  pupil 
has  her  own  wall  space,  and  here  she  hangs  her  week’s 
work,  for,  in  addition  to  her  “ life  ” and  drawings  from  the 
flat,  she  has  also  a sketch  from  memory  and  a composition 
picture  to  complete  during  the  six  days’  labour.  Sometimes 
an  abstiact  idea,  such  as  “devotion,”  is  given;  sometimes 
a line  of  poetry  will  suggest  a subject ; and  this  form  of 
practice  serves  the  double  end  of  strengthening  the  imagina- 
tive faculties,  and  of  again  showing  up  the  student’s  weakest 
points.  One  group,  illustrating  “gambling,”  showed  that 
the  ideas  of  some  of  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  chairs 
were  defective,  and  at  once  chairs  were  brought  forward  as 
a study,  and  not  put  by  until  thoroughly  mastered. 

, In  the  “ still  life  ” room  are  casts  and  models  of  all  kinds  ; 
tne  legs,  arms,  heads  of  animals  hang  round  the  room  and 
occupy  the  shelves,  while  for  the  study  of  the  human  form 
.vine  a grisly  skeleton  serves  as  a text  for  the  master  who 
gives  a lecture  on  anatomy  weekly.  Nothing  is  lacking  for  the 
comfort  of  the  pupils.  Behind  the  class-rooms  is  a snug 
little  kitchen,  where  over  a large  gas  stove  they  can  make  a 
cup  of  tea,,  or  cook  anything  they  please  for  their  lunch. 
Nor  is  sociability  neglected,  for  on  certain  days  in  the 
month  studio  teas  are  given,  to  which  each  student  has 
the  privilege  of  inviting  her  friends. 

“ What  first  induced  you  to  open  an  Art  School  ? ” I asked, 
when,  the  tour  of  the  school  over,  we  returned  to  the  house, 
and,  sitting  down  in  Mrs.  Jopling’s  spacious  private  studio, 

I patched  the  practised  hand  of  the  artist  as  she  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  a portrait#  u I had  so  many  applications/1 


she  replied  “ begging  me  to  take  pupils ; but  I always  de- 
clined, thinking  I had  no  capacity  for  teaching,  until  friends 
combatted  this  idea  by  telling  me  I could  always  make  them 
understand  so  clearly  what  f meant,  when  I explained  any 
detail  of  drawing,  therefore  why  should  not  students  unde^ 
stand  me.  So,  after  great  consideration,  I determined  ~to 
open  an  atelier,  after  the  fashion  of  French  artists  an«^ 
decided  to  teach  in  the  same  manner  as  I was  myself 
taught  in  Paris.  I aim  to  have  a competent  teacher 
who  is  always  with  the  students,  teaching  them  and  ex 
plaining  any  difficulties  to  them,  while  I endeavour  to  visit  the 
studios  each  morning,  look  over  the  work  hnd  correct  every 
mistake.  One  has  only,  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Jopling’s  few  clear 
and  lucid  remarks,  in  which  she  explains  and  corrects  errors 
to  be  assured  how  well  her  plan  must  succeed. 

. °cf  Mr,s<  J°Pling  as  a famous  artist  more  will  be  said  anon 
in  Sala  s Journal,  under  the  heading  of  “ People  Worth 
Reading  About.”  If  there  is  one  woman  more  than  another 
worth  reading  about  assuredly  it  is  Mrs.  Jopling. 


A CANDLE-LIGHT  AUCTION. 


Between  the  Warwickshire  villages  of  Polesworth,  where 
there  is  a nunnery,  and  Atherstone,  where  there  is  a field 
in  which  the  crown  of  Richard  III.  is  said  to  have  been 
hidden  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  there  is  a small 
hamlet  called  Warton.  At  the  Hatters’  Arms  in  this  village 
there  was  recently  celebrated  a quaint  custom  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  George  III.  It  relates  to  the  letting  of 
certain  grazing  rights  upon  the  herbage  at  the  roadside  °and 
upon  the  common  lands  in  the  parish.  The  rights  are  let  by 
auction,  and  the  quaint  and  picturesque  part  of  the  custom 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  grass  has  to  be  sold  by  candle-light, 
and  that  the  last  bidder  when  the  flame  burns  out  is°the 
purchaser. 

This  year  (or,  to  be  more  precise,  last  month)  this  candle- 
light auction  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  the  exact  spirit 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  surveyor  per- 
formed the  duties  of  auctioneer,  and  was  present  with  candle 
and  book.  The  latter  would  be  highly  entertaining  to  the 
antiquary,  as  it  contains  the  record  of  these  yearly  auctions  by 
candle-light  from  October  the  1st,  1815,  to"  the  present  day, 
and  the  prices  realized  at  each  sale. 

All  being  ready,  the  tallow  candle,  one  of  the  chief  “ pro- 
perties ” of  the  scene,  was  cut  into  five  lengths,  half-an-inch 
high,  there  being  five  lots  of  herbage  to  be  sold;  each  half- 
inch of  candle  being  for  each  lot.  Then  the  road-surveyor 
auctioneer  proceeded  to  describe  the  lots.  That  was  amusin^ 
enough  in  its  way,  for  the  promotion  to  the  post  of  honour 
.in  the  sale  inspired  the  joad-surveyor  with  a pretty  wit  ; and 
he  alluded,  quite  gaily,  to  the  sporting  rights  over  an  old 
gravel-pit,  and  to  the  pond  in  Lot  1,  which  had  no  fish  in  it, 
concluding  with  the  exhortation,  “ Get  on,  gentlemen,  please! 
the  light’s  burning.” 

But  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  attracted  to  the  flame  of 
the  candle.  It  was  something  to  watch,  something  to  make 
jests  upon.  The  company  showed  not  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  bid  for  the  herbage  until  the  candle-light  was  dying 
out.  Then  the  competition  was  remarkably  brisk,  and  at  the 
last  flicker  of  flame  the  lot  was  knocked  down  amid  roars  of 
laughter. 

Bidders  of  to-day  for  the  Warton  grazing  rights,  however, 
are  far  more  decorous  than  were  their  prototypes  of  fifty  years 
ago.  The  Warwickshire  farmers  and  graziers  of  the  past  were 
a merrier,  and  mayhap  more  riotous,  set  of  men  than  those 
meeting  at  the  “ Hatters’  Arms  ” to-day  ; for  it  is  set  down  in 
the  book  that  upon  some  bygone  occasions  competitors  would 
artfully  blow  out,  or  otherwise  extinguish,  the  flame,  and  thus 
create  disorder  in  the  auction  mart.  Still,  the  candle-light 
auction  of  to-day  is  not  less  interesting  because  it  is  more  quiet 
and  orderly. 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

- — ♦ 

“ Leaves  from  the  Log  of  a Gentleman  Gipsy,”  by  Gordon 
Stables,  M.D.,  C.M.,  R.N.  (Jarrold  and  Sons,  3,  Paternoster 
Buildings,  London),  we  would  commend  to  all  who  are  tired 
of  the  trite  and  commonplace  modes  of  enjoying  a holiday. 
In  it  they  will  read  of  a novel  and  most  delightful  way 
of  retiring  “ far  from  the  madding  crowd.”  Dr.  Stables  in 
his  book  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  pleasant  experiences 
in  camping  out  and  travelling  all  over  England  in  a caravan. 
The  book  is  intensely  interesting,  full  of  bright  incidents 
and  amusing  anecdotes ; and  its-  interest  is  doubled  by  the 
charming  word  picture  of  woodland  scenery  which  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables  paints  with  so  masterly  a hand.  The  volume 
is  daintily  bound,  well  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated 
throughout,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  pleasure  of  its 
perusal. 


“ Hush  ! ” by  Curtis  Yorke  (Second  Edition.  Jarrold  and 
Sons,  3,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C.,  3s.  6d.),  is  a most  attrac- 
tive novel.  The  theme,  morphia,  is  a miserable  and  painful 
subject,  and  also  a hackneyed  subject  on  which  to  write ; but 
the  author  has  treated  it  so  skilfully  that  interest  in  the  story 
is  well  sustained  throughout  and  is  never  allowed  to  flag. 
The  characters  of  Marmaduke  Power  and  his  wife  Delicia  are 
admirably  drawn,  and  all  one’s  sympathies  go  out  to  the  hero 
in  his  troubled  and  shadowed  career.  We  think  the  story 
deserves  a better  name. 


In  its  annual  form,  bound  in  bright  red  covers,  with  gilt 
adornment,  the  Church  Monthly  (30  and  31,  New  Bridge 
Street,  E.C.)  makes  a very  presentable  volume.  As  a 
sectarian  magazine  it  can  boast  of  a large  circulation.  It  is 
also  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  numerous  competent 
writers  among  its  contributors.  The  contents  are  always 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  suitable 
for  any  and  every  parish. 


An  admirable  collection  of  well-bound  books,  suitable  for 
young  people,  has  recently  been  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Blackie 
and  Son,  49,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.  Of  the  number  three  are 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  who  is  a most  prolific 
writer  in  this  particular  direction.  “ In  Greek  Waters  ” 
(6s.)  is  a story  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  1821-27. 
Mr.  Henty  has  succeeded  in  presenting  this  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  against  Turkish  oppression  in  a form 
which  will  be  heartily  appreciated  by  his  young  readers.  The 
adventures  of  Mr.  Beveridge  and  his  son  Horace  will  have 
a special  charm  for  those  lads  who  are  delighted  with  tales 
of  the  sea.  Another  story  by  the  same  author,  based  on  his- 
torical facts,  is  “ Beric  the  Briton"  (5s.).  The  hero,  among 
other  extraordinary  achievements,  saves  the  life  of  a Christian 
maid  by  slaying  a lion  in  the  arena  at  Rome.  “ Condemned 
as  a Nihilist  ” (5s.),  Mr.  Henty’s  third  work  among  the  books 
under  notice,  is  the  thrilling  story  of  an  English  lad’s  escape 
from  Siberia.  Miss  Anne  Beale’s  “ The  Heiress  of  Courtle- 
roy  ” is  a 5s.  book,  and  the  probability  is  that  those  girls 
whose  good  fortune  it  may  be  to  read  how  Mimica  saves  the 
Courtleroy  estate  from  ruin,  and  wins  the  affection  of  her 
selfish  uncle,  will  consider  themselves  lucky.  We  wonder 
if,  when  choosing  both  subject  and  title,  the  authoress  thought 
at  all  of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett’s  charming  and  ever  popular 
work. 


The  last  of  the  series  of  five-shilling  books  received  is  “The 
Thirsty  Sword,”  by  Mr.  Robt.  Leighton.  For  those  young 
readers  who  have  a keen  appetite  for  plenty  of  fighting  in  the 
books  they  read,  this  particular  volume  should  afford  them 
immense  satisfaction.  It  is  a story  of  the  Norse  invasion  of 
Scotland,  the  various  incidents  being  worked  out  with  every 
regard  for  effect.  There  are  also  three  books  published  at 
3s.  6d.  each.  “ A Very  Odd  Girl  ” is  by  Miss  Annie  E.  Arm- 


strong. Those  who  peruse  it  will  find  that  Vera,  the  heroine, 
is  a bright,  clever,  lovable  girl,  notwithstanding  her  odd 
characteristics,  and  her  experiences  in  an  English  farmhouse 
are  exceedingly  interesting.  In  “ An  Old-Time  Yarn,”  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Pickering,  we  once  more  get  back  to  ancient 
history,  and  find  recounted  some  stirring  sea  adventures 
which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Hawkins  and  Drake.  The 
last  book  to  be  noticed  in  this  collection  is  another  sea 
story,  entitled  “The  Captured  Cruiser,”  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hyne, 
the  central  incidents  of  which  deal  with  the  capture,  during 
the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  of  an  armed  cruiser.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  each  book  is  suitably  illustrated 
— a consideration  which  oftentimes  has  a material  effect  in  the 
opinion  of  the  would-be  young  reader. 


“ Phil  May’s  Illustrated  Summer  Annual  ” was  a grand 
success,  and  the  same  can,  in  all  justice,  be  said  of  its  Winter 
companion  which  is  now  on  sale.  Among  the  many  publica- 
tions specially  intended  for  Christmas  it  deserves  a high 
place.  It  is  illustrated  throughout  by  the  talented  artist 
whose  name  it  bears  on  the  title  page,  and  those  acquainted 
with  Mr.  May’s  clever  line  drawings,  and  the  subtle  humour 
which  he  infuses  into  his  sketches,  will  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, after  a careful  perusal  of  the  “ Winter  Annual,”  that  his 
hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning.  To  each  of  the  articles 
and  stories  Mr.  May  has  added  illustrations  which  are  most 
apropos , and  in  addition  he  gives  a series  of  “Types  I hav<? 
met,”  as  well  as  others  of  a humorous  character.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Philips  has  a delightfully  entertaining  story  entitled,  “ My 
Wilful  Wife,”  which  deals  with  the  experiences  of  a husband 
and  partner  who  visit  Monte  Carlo  and  the  casino.  Evange- 
lina’s  determination  to  try  her  luck  at  the  tables  is 
narrated  in  a very  amusing  manner,  Mr.  Philips  in- 
contestably proving  that  when  a woman  says  she  will 
she  will  and  there’s  an  end  of  it,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may.  And  in  the  case  of  Evangelina  and  her 
husband  they  were  undoubtedly  most  disastrous.  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes  narrates  his  personal  reminiscences  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
war  correspondent  does  not  entertain  an  exalted  opinion  of 
the  ex-German  Chancellor.  The  members  of  the  Idlers’  Club 
—that  band  of  clever  literary  men — are  strongly  in  evidence 
in  the  “ Annual.”  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  1.  Zangwill,  and  Mr, 
Francis  Gribble  are  contributors,  and  the  list  also  includes 
Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts,  Mr.  E^en  Phillpotts,  and  “ G.  A.  S.,”  who  tells  of 
“ A Night  with  Charles  Dickens  in  Paris,”  in  which  is 
recounted  some  of  the  writer’s  early  experiences  in  that  city. 
The  “Annual  ” is  published  by  Mr,  Walter  Haddon,  Bouverie 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.,  at  one  shilling. 


Why  do  not  the  publishers  make  it  a universal  rule  to  cut 
the  leaves  of  their  books  and  publications  before  they  send 
them  out  ? Some  do,  and  thereby  gain  the  heartfelt  thank? 
of  their  readers ; others  do  not,  and  if  the  consequences  are 
not  fatal — well,  they  ought  to  be.  So  far  as  we  can  see  there 
is  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  purchaser  should  be 
compelled  to  go  through  the  wearisome  process  of  cutting  the 
leaves  of  a book  before  he  can  peruse  the  contents.  It  is 
surely  a duty  that  devolves  upon  those  who  issue  the  volumes. 
Think  of  this,  ye  publishers,  and  have  mercy  on  a long-suffer- 
ing and  much-tried  reading  public. 


Royal  Aquarium. — Open  io  a.m.  Twice  this  day.  (In  the  theatre 
about  4 and  9)  see  the  Boxing  Kangaroo.  “ Hull  ” the  Man  with  an  Iron 
Cranium.  Free  Entertainments  commence  12  noon.  Ventriloquial  Enter- 
tainment (free),  2 p.m.  ; Professor  Willis,  Comical  Conjuring,  Stage 
Varieties  (free),  2.30  and  7.30;  over  150  artistes,  all  free,  including  Arthur 
Lloyd,  Annie  and  Harry  King  Lloyd,  the  Coco  Pantomimists,  Chivokicis 
and  Wife,  Japanese  Sword  Walkers;  Rivalli,  the  Fireproof  Prince; 
Akros,  the  Continental  Wonder  ; Musical  Pools,  the  Two  Aztecs,  &c. 
All  free.  At  5.50  to  6.50  (free),  Ballad  Concert.  See  the  Swimming 
Entertainment,  5 and  to;  The  St.  Stephen's  Great  Hall  Skating  Rink  ie 
now  open. 
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LONDON  UP  TO  DATE. 


10.30  a.m.  at  the  New  Lav/  Courts. 

II. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  memor- 
able breach  of  promise  case  of  Bardell  versus  Pickwick,  Mr. 
Snodgrass  wondered  what  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  whoever 
he  would  be,  had  got  for  breakfast.  To  which  made  answer 
sharp  little  Mr.  Perker,  plaintiff’s  solicitor,  “ Ah,  I hope  he 
has  got  a good  one.”  “ Why  so  ? ” inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
“ Highly  important,  very  important,  my  dear  sir,”  replied 
PerKer,  “ a good,  contented,  well  breakfasted  juryman  is  a 
capital  thing  to  get  hold  of.  Discontented  or  hungry  jury- 
men, my  dear  sir,  always  find  for  the  plaintiff.” 

You  can  scarcely  help  recalling  the  sagacious  remarks  of 
Mr.  Perker  as  you  watch  the  jury — it  is  a special  one — 
coming  tumbling  into  the  dock  and  going  through,  in  the 
usual  uncouth  and  ungainly  fashion,  the  process  of  being 
sworn.  I don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  I never  witnessed  a trial 
yet,  either  in  London  or  in  the  provinces,  where  the  jurymen 
did  not  appear  to  be  tumbling  upstairs  into  their  box,  and, 
subsequently,  tumbling  downstairs  out  of  it.  Jurymen’s 
boots  seem  to  me  to  make  a peculiar  creaking  sound,  and  to 
have  their  own  characteristic  reverberations  on  the  floor  of  a 
Court  of  Law. 

As  you  do  not  care  one  cowrie  whether  the  case  of  Under- 
pump versus  Gotopi  and  Co.  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff 
or  the  defendants,  and  your  sole  solicitude  is  to  ascertain  when 
you  will  be  released  from  the  thraldom  under  which  you  are 
at  present  mentally  groaning,  it  matters  little  to  you  whether 
the  jury  this  particular  morning  have  had  a good  breakfast  or 
a bad  one.  Still  you  find  yourself  scanning  the  twelve  honest 
men  rather  narrowly  and  asking  yourself  how  many  of  them 
may  be  to  any  extent  conversant  with  the  elements  of 
philology,  or  are  competent  to  understand  the  curious  ethical 
questions  which  are  intertwined  with  the  literary  bearings  of 
the  dispute  between  the  lexicographer  and  his  printers. 

In  a minute  or  so,  the  swearing  in  having  been  completed, 
the  jurymen  have  settled  down  in  their  places,  looking,  on  the 
whole/as  if  they  knew  that  they  were  about  to  be  profoundly 
bored.  I was  never  myself  on  a jury  but  once  in  my  life.  It 
was  a Middlesex  jury,  sworn  to  try  criminal  causes  at  Hicks’s 
Hall.  My  fellow-jurymen  were  kind  enough  to  elect  me  as 
their  foreman,  and  I expected  to  have  to  pass  at  least  five 
days  of  wearisome  woe  in  the  unsavoury  precincts  of 
Clerkenwell  Green.  As  it  was,  being  naturally — I hope — of 
a merciful  temperament,  I did  my  best  to  persuade  my 
colleagues  to  acquit  all  the  prisoners ; and  on  the  second  day 
ot  the  Sessions,  the  learned  Assistant-Judge— bless  him  !— 
binding  perhaps  that  the  course  of  justice  was  getting  some- 
what impeded  through  the  compassionate  character  of  the 
verdicts,  sent  me  about  my  business.  I hope  that  the  next 
foreman  did  not  find  everybody  guilty. 

If,  as  all  cheerful  people  should  be,  you  are  an  attentive 
student  of  your  “ Pickwick,  ’ you  will,  I feel  almost  certain, 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  me  that,  although  English  juris- 
prudence has  been  to  a very  great  extent  reformed  or  modi- 
fied since  the  period  when  the  action  in  which  Mrs.  Bardell 
was  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Pickwick  defendant  was  tried,  very 
few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  aspect  or  even  in  the 
personality  of  an  English  civil  tribunal.  Bardell  versus  Pick- 
wick came  for  hearing,  I should  say,  about  the  time  when  I 
was  born,  that  is  to  say,  sixty-four  years  ago,  and  although 
that  admirable  caricaturist  “ Phiz,”  in  his  etching  depicting  the 
Court,  has  arrayed  his  characters  in  the  costume  of  1836,  it 
will  be  a matter  of  no  difficulty  to  you  now  to  pick  out  from 
the  rows  of  seats  apportioned  to  Queen’s  Counsel  and  from 
the  upper  benches  tenanted  by  the  gentlemen  in  stuff  gowns, 


Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  with  their 
juniors,  Mr.  Skimpin  and  Mr.  Phunky. 

To  be  sure,  old  Serjeant’s  Inn  lias  been  disestablished  and 
demolished,  and  the  legal  title  of  Serjeant  is  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  extinct  ; still  the  mantles  of  Buzfuz  and  Snubbin 
have  descended  on  shoulders  well  worthy  to  support  those 
revered  togas.  Mr.  Pickwick,  although  he  no  longer  wears 
shorts  and  black  gaiters,  yet  sits  occasionally  on  the  low 
bench  just  beneath  the  desks  of  the  Queen’s  Counsel,  which 
is  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  attorneys  who  from  that 
spot  can  whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  leading  counsel  in  the 
case  any  instructions  that  may  be  necessary  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trial.  “ The  occupants  of  these  seats,”  the  illus- 
trious historian  of  the  Pickwick  Club  tells  us,  “ are  invisible 
to  the  great  body  of  spectators,  inasmuch  as  they  sit  on  a 
much  lower  level  than  either  the  barristers  or  audience,  whose 
seats  are  raised  above  the  floor.  Of  course,  they  ha.ve  their 
backs  to  both,  and  their  faces  towards  the  judge.”  Such  was 
the  “ well  ” of  the  Court  when  Dickens  wrote  his  first  and 
most  famous  novel,  and  such  is  it  at  present. 

The  witness  box  still  looks  like  a kind  of  pulpit  with  a 
brass  rail,  and  in  the  background,  high  up  towards  the  gallery, 
there  is  the  same  numerous  muster  of  gentlemen  in  wigs  and 
gowns,  “ who  present  as  a body  all  that  pleasing  and  extensive 
variety  of  nose  and  whisker  ” for  which  the  Bar  of  England 
was  so  justly  celebrated  in  1828,  and  for  which  it  is  still  as 
justly  renowned.  Stay ; one  little  sumptuary  alteration  has 
in  the  course  of  a couple  of  generations  been  made  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Bar.  Moustaches  are  pretty  plentiful,  and 
even  beards  make  a far  from  infrequent  appearance  among 
the  Counsel  ; while,  in  the  “well,”  although  you  feel  confident 
that  the  sharp  looking  little  man  with  the  closely  cropped 
black  hair  is  Mr.  Perker,  that  the  stout  heavy  man  is  Mr. 
Dodson,  and  the  lean  and  hatchet-faced  individual  is  Mr. 
Fogg,  attorneys  and  solicitors  in  1892  no  longer  think  it 
necessary  to  appear  in  public  in  sable  garments.  A lawyer 
nowadays  may  wear  any  costume  that  he  pleases  ; whereas, 
even  as  recently  as  the  period  when  Dickens  wrote  “ Bleak 
House  ” he  described  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  as  being  attired 
entirely  in  black,  with  knee  breeches  tied  up  with  ribbons,  and 
black  stockings.  Nowadays,  the  gentlemen  who  are  kind 
enough  to  serve  us  with  writs,  or  to  serve  others  at  our  request 
with  these  documents,  to  retain  counsel  for  us  and,  even  if  we 
win  our  case,  may  confidently  be  reckoned  upon  to  favour 
us  with  sweet  little  bills  of  costs  “ as  between  solicitor  and 
client,”  may  wear  without  reproach  any  costume  they  choose. 
Dodson  may  appear  in  a suit  of  dittoes,  and  Fogg  in  a New- 
market cut  coat  and  Oxford  grey  continuations  ; while  nobody 
would  quarrel  with  Mr.  Perker  if  he  donned  a plaid  ulster. 

The  weather  being  desperately  cold  this  morning,  you  descry 
more  than  one  prosperous  solicitor  whose  greatcoat  is 
trimmed  with  expensive  astrakan ; and  lo  and  behold,  not 
far  from  you  is  Mr.  Eugenius  Snapdragon  of  the  world  famed 
firm  of  Snapdragon  and  Snapdragon,  Jeroboam  Place, 
Holborn,  whose  picturesque  countenance  and  silvery  locks 
might  entitle  him  to  sit  as  a model  for  a Venetian  senator  in 
a picture  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  who  wears  above  his 
elegant  morning  dress,  a huge  pelisse  frogged  and  braided 
and  lined  with  the  costliest  Russian  sable,  with  cuffs  as  deep, 
so  as  to  speak,  as  a draw-well,  and  a collar  as  high  as  one  ol 
the  round  tires  of  those  Hebrew  belles  with  whose  extrava- 
gant toilette  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  so  terribly  angry. 

As  for  the  lawyers  so  with  their  clerks.  Articled  clerks 
and  copying  clerks  flourish  at  present  just  as  they  did  sixty- 
four  years  ago  ; only  “ the  middle-aged  copying  clerk  with  a 
large  family,  who  was  always  shabby  and  often  drunk,”  is 
becoming  a somewhat  rare  specimen  of  a limb  of  the  law  in 
this  well  dressed  age.  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Lowton,  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg  and  Mr.  Perker’s  young  men  are  quite  as 
conspicuously  to  the  fore  this  morning,  in  the  Strand  as  they 
were  at  Guildhall  in  1828,  but  I scarcely  think  that  they 
patronise  the  bar-parlour  at  the  Magpie  and  Stump  quite  as 
habitually  or  quite  as  uproariously  as  thev  were  wont  to  do 
when  George  the  Fourth  was  King;  and  as  you  glance 
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round  the  “ well,”  you  become  aware  of  clerks,  some  of 
whom  have  a decidedly  sporting  and  others  as  pronounced 
a military  appearance.  Nay,  more  than  one  positively  pose 
as  mashers. 

And  now  the  great  case  of  Underpump  versus  Gotopi  and 
Co.  has  been  called  on,  is  well  under  weigh,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Braddlestroggs,  wrapping  his  black  robes  round  him  and 
comfortably  ensconced  among  his  cushions,  seems  to  be 
taking  his  first  nap.  Mr.  Skimpin— the  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet — opens  the  case  in  a not  very 
interesting  succession  of  drawls,  lisps,  and  sniffs,  and  then 
Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin — I beg  his  pardon — Mr.  Snorter,  Q.C., 
proceeds  to  address  the  jury  for  the  plaintiff.  Listening  to 
this  most  eloquent  advocate,  in  whose  nasal  organ  perhaps 
the  sound  of  the  loud  bassoon  is  too  frequently  audible,  you 
might  yield  to  the  pleasant  conviction  that  if  there  existed  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  an  individual  who  was  only  a little  lower 
than  the  angels,  that  person  was  Mr.  Pogis  Underpump, 
who,  by  ihe  way,  is  also  an  LL.D.  of  the  University 
of  Wildcats  vide,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  and  a D.C.L.  of  the 
University  of  Schaffskopfstein,  Moravia.  Somehow  or 
another,  Snorter,  Q.C.,  contrives  to  mingle  with  the  merely 
legal  elements  in  his  client’s  case  the  information,  doubtless 
so  highly  pleasing  to  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Underpump  is  a 
devoted  husband,  the  affectionate  father  of  a large  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  whom  he  is  training  up  in  the  principles 
of  piety  and  virtue.  The  plaintiff’s  learning,  Snorter,  Q.C., 
continues,  is  prodigious  ; and  as  for  his  lexicon,  it  might  be 
read  from  cover  to  cover  by  a whole  High  School  full  of 
Young  Persons,  and  all  the  sweet  girl-graduates  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  to  boot. 

Then  he  puts  the  plaintiff  into  the  box,  and  you  are 
sorry  to  find  that  ere  poor  Mr.  Underpump  has  been  five 
minutes  under  examination,  he  offers  every  promise  of  making 
the  saddest  of  messes  of  it  before  the  trial  comes  to  an 
end.  He  has  a very  low  and  foggy  voice  to  begin  with, 
and  a deplorable  habit  of  biting  his  nails  when  he 
is  asked  a question,  and  is  generally  so  indistinct  that  Mr. 
Justice  Braddlestroggs  waking  up,  to  all  appearance,  from 
his  “ beauty  sleep,”  exclaims,  “Speak  up,  Sir!”  in  such  a 
thunderous  tone,  that  the  unhappy  plaintiff  collapses  for 
a moment  over  the  brass  rail  of  the  witness  box  just  as  you 
have  seen  Mr.  Shallabalah  do  when  Punch  gives  him  an 
unusually  sounding  thwack  with  his  baton.  The  poor  man 
has  really  a plain  tale  to  tell,  only  he  fails  to  tell  it  plainly  ; 
and  even  his  friendly  advocate  is  compelled  now  and  again 
to  snort  at  him  half  angrily  and  to  entreat  him  not  to  wander 
from  the  point.  , 

But  fearfuller  woes  await  him.  Mr.  O.  Bullyrag,  Q.C.,  who 
leads  for  the  defendant,  has  been  eying  the  plaintiff  and 
licking  his  lips  throughout  the  whole  of  his  examination. 
Then  comes  the  hideous  agony  of  cross-examination.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Buzfuz — I mean  Mr.  Bullyrag,  Q.C. — rends  the 
unhappy  plaintiff,  figuratively  speaking,  limb  from  limb.  He 
cuts  him  up  into  ten  thousand  pieces ; he  ties  slow  matches 
between  the  victim’s  fingers  and  sets  them  alight ; he  heats 
copper  basins  and  claps  them  on  the  shuddering  plaintiff  s pate ; 
he  turns  him  inside  out,  and  then  suspending  him  by  the  hair 
of  his  head,  tied  to  a rope  which  passes  through  a pulley  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  court,  he  bumps  Underpump  up  and  down 
— always  figuratively  speaking — in  an  ebony  armchair,  the 
seat  of  which  is  cut  into  diamond  shaped  facets,  just  as 
the  sworn  tormentors  did  to  poor  Beatrice  Cenci. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  half-an-hour’s  torture,  this 
wretchedest  of  Underpumps  emerges  from  the  witness  box, 
streaming  with  perspiraton,  staggering  feebly,  and  groping  in 
the  air  with  his  hands  as  though  he  had  been  dazed  with 
some  fierce  light.  So  he  has.  Bullyrag,  Q.C.,  has  brought 
his  biggest  guns  to  bear  upon  him,  and  what  with  the  fire 
and  the  smoke,  and  the  smell  of  villanous  saltpetre,  the  poor 
wretch  is  for  the  moment  all  but  bereft  of  his  senses.  The 
jury  look  upon  him  more  scornfully  than  compassionately. 
While  he  was  being  examined  by  Snorter,  Q.C.,  their  coun- 
tenances seemed  to  show  that  they  considered  the  plaintiff 


to  be  an  honest  man,  although  a bit  of  a blunderer;  but, 
when  Bullyrag,  Q.C.,  has  done  with  him  and  flung  his 
remains  into  the  well  of  the  Court,  to  be  picked  up  and  put 
together  again  by  his  solicitor,  the  jury,  to  all  seeming,  have 
come  to  the' conclusion  that  if  there  ever  cumbered  the  earth 
a hardened  miscreant  deaf  to  every  dictate  of  honour  and 
morality — a despicable  caitiff  who  would  think  nothing  of 
committing  the  Whitechapel  murders,  libelling  the  Equator, 
and  setting  the  Thames  on  fire — that  wretch  was  Pogis 
Underpump.  What  on  earth  was  his  solicitor  about  when  he 
failed  to  retain  Bullyrag,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff? 

The  plaintiff’s  case  is,  happily  for  him,  not  yet  concluded. 
The  evidence  of  experts  has  to  be  proffered,  and  it  is  your 
turn  to  be  examined.  You  do  not  feel  very  nervous,  for  you 
have  read  the  incriminated  dictionary  very  carefully,  and 
conscientiously  think  it  to  be  a rather  valuable  addition  than 
otherwise  to  English  philology,  although  scarcely  suitable 
for  the  tables  of  boudoirs  or  the  desks  of  class-rooms 
patronised  by  the  Young  Person.  You  have  been  furbishing 
up  in  your  memory  a few  Greek  and  Latin,  Sanskrit  and 
Sclavonic  derivations  which  you  have  judiciously  selected 
from  your  common  place  books,  and  you  flatter  yourself  that 
you  will  be  able  to  make  a somewhat  favourable  show  in  the 
witness  box.  You  know  Snorter,  Q.C.,  very  well.  He  is  a 
member  of  a club  to  which  you  belong — the  Cicero — a capital 
whist-player  and  an  admirable  judge  of  port  wine.  Moreover 
you  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  Bullyrag,  Q.C.,  convinced  as  you 
are  that  he  is  at  best  a noisy  wind-bag  and  braggart  with 
not  much  more  courage  when  boldly  confronted  than  wind- 
bags and  braggarts  are  usually  found  to  possess. 

But  a great  surprise,  and  one  of  a most  pleasurable  nature, 
is  in  store  for  you.  It  is  just  half  past  eleven  as  you  step 
into  the  box  and  are  sworn.  Then  you  plant  your  hands 
firmly  on  your  hips  and  prepare  yourself  to  answer  the 
questions  which  you  know  will  be  propounded  to  you  by 
Snorter,  Q.C.  Suddenly  Bullyrag  uprises  in  his  seat  and 
puts  it  to  the  judge  that  you  should  not  be  heard  at  all 
simply  because  you  happen  to  be  an  expert  and  to  know 
something  tangible  about  dictionaries  and  their  contents. 
Mr.  Justice  Braddlestroggs  takes  the  same  view  that  is  put 
forth  by  Bullyrag,  Q.C.  The  question  remarks  his  lordship, 
now  altogether  wide  awake,  is  not  one  for  experts  to  decide. 
It  must  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  jury  who  are 
men  of  the  world,  fathers  of  families,  ratepayers,  share- 
holders in  the  Truly  Respectable  Housekeepers’  Company 
Unlimited,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Finally,  Mr.  Justice 
Braddlestroggs,  with  whom  you  have  a dim  remembrance  of 
having  met  when  you  were  witness  in  some  previous  trial  of 
some  journalistic  case,  in  the  course  of  which  his  lordship 
expressed  his  opinion  that  writers  in  newspapers  were  about 
the  most  worthless  of  mankind  inasmuch  as  they  wrote  their 
articles  for  the  purpose  of  sordid  gain,  bids  you  depart. 

Joy  ! Joy  ! you  are  free ; you  can  telegraph  home  that  you 
will  return  to  lunch.  No,  you  think  better  of  that  ; you 
will  lunch  at  the  Cicero  Club.  All  memories  of  the’ case 
of  Underpump  versus  Gotopi  are  forthwith  erased  from  your 
mind,  just  as  the  writing  of  a schoolboy  is  erased,  by  a wet 
sponge,  from  his  slate.  You  do  not  care  what  becomes  of 
Underpump,  or  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Gotopi  and  Co. ; 
whether  the  verdict  goes  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendants^ 
or  whether  the  jury,  being  unable  to  agree,  are  discharged 
without  giving  any  verdict  at  all.  You  are  as  the  onagra 
— you  may  enjoy  the  desolate  freedom  of  the  wild  ass— only, 
as  you  hurry  down  the  dark  stairs  into  the  hall,  3 cu  are  lightly 
touched  on  one  arm,  and  turning  round  you  behold  the  lean 
and  hungry-looking  barrister  with  the  frayed  gown,  the 
mildewed  wig,  and  the  pantaloons  turned  up  at  the  heel. 

“ Not  such  a ‘ nutty  ’ case  after  all,”  he  remarks,  “heard  it 
all,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  at  least,  from  the  top  row,  right-hand 
corner.  Always  sit  there.  Don’t  know  how  the  case  will  go. 
Bullyrag  is  at  his  best  this  morning,  but  you  never  know  what 
may  happen.  Sorry  you  were  not  called.  Bullyrag  would 
have  made  you  sit  up.  Good  morning.  Don’t  come  here 
again.”  G,  A.  S. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a house- 
hunting expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  where  they  are.  Being 
an  easy-going  man,  he  consents  to  accompany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get 
suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and  depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery 
receives  from  an  agent  the  particulars  of  a deserted  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  which  he 
offers  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes  from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is 
not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the  offer  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home 
they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  agent ; he  has 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in  Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries  after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  inform  them  that  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that 
the  last  tenant  was  willing  to  renew  his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  no 
credence  in  the  story  of  the  house  being  haunted,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  made  up  by  her  husband  and  Bod  Millet  in  order  to  induce  her  not  to  take  it. 
She,  however,  remains  firm  in  her  purpose,  and  they  go  to  the  house,  which  they 
find  is  situated  in  a deserted  waste.  There  are  no  signs  of  habitation  near  it,  and  all 
the  surroundings  are  most  mournful  and  desolate.  In  the  course  of  their  examination 
they  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  pause  in  an  empty  loom, 
in  which  Mr.  Emery  observes  a bell-rope.  In  an  idle  humour  he  pulls  the  rope,  and  a 
clang  of  discordant  bells  resounds  through  the  lonely  building.  When  the  sound  ceases 
they  are  terrified  by  the  pit-pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below.  In  an  agony  of  alarm 
they  listen  to  the  sound,  which  ceases  outside  the  room  in  which  they  are  standing, 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Emery  has  rushed  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  but  presently,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  the  door  noiselessly  opens,  and  two  apparitions  appear,  one  a servant 
girl,  the  other  a skeleton  cat.  He  sees  the  two  apparitions,  his  wife  sees  only  one,  that 
of  the  girl,  which  presently  fades  away.  The  cat  remains,  and  crouches  at  Mr.  Emery’s 
feet.  He  attends  to  his  wife,  who  has  fainted,  and  when  she  recovers  she  sees  nothing. 
The  apparition  of  the  cat  remains  visible  to  Mr.  Emery,  and  accompanies  him  from  the 
house.  In  a visit  to  his  friend,  Bob  Millet,  whither  the  cat  follows  him,  he  relates  the 
adventure;  and  during  this  interview  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Bob’s  nephew. 
Ronald  Elsdale,  a blind  gentleman,  with  whom  he  holds  an  argument  upon  spiritual 
delusion. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Bob  Relates  to  Me  some  particulars  of  Ronald  Elsdale’s 
Delusion. 

I listened  to  the  blind  gentleman’s  footsteps  as  he  slowly 
descended  the  stairs,  and  I asked  Bob  if  he  considered  it  safe 
to  allow  his  nephew  to  go  home  unaccompanied. 

“ Quite  safe,”  replied  Bob.  “ When  a man  loses  the  sense 
of  sight  he  acquires  other  senses  which  have  not  been  pre- 
cisely defined ; he  seems  to  have  eyes  at  his  fingers’  ends. 
And  Ronald  prefers  to  be  alone.” 

“ Can  you  account,”  I inquired,  approaching  a subject 
which  I knew  was  in  Bob’s  mind,  and  to  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  be  the  first  to  refer,  “ for  his  impression  that  there  was 
another  presence  in  the  room  besides  ourselves  ? ” 

“ I cannot,”  said  Bob  curtly  ; “ nor  can  you.” 

“I  do  not  pretend  that  I can  ; but  it  has  set  me  thinking. 
Would  you  object  to  let  me  into  the  secret  of  the  delusion 
under  which  he  labours  ? ” 

“ There  can  be  no  harm  in  my  doing  so,”  he  replied,  after 
a pause.  “ In  a certain  way  it  is  a love  story,  of  which  I 
believe  Ronald  has  seen  the  end,  a belief  which  is  not  shared 
by  him.  The  incidents  are  few,  and  he  sets  store  upon  them, 
as  most  young  men  do  who  have  been  in  love.  It  commenced 
about  six  years  ago,  when  Ronald,  fagged  with  over-work, 
went  for  a summer  ramble  on  the  Continent.  He  spent  a few 
days  in  Paris,  and  then  took  the  morning  train  to  Geneva. 
It  is  a long  travel  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  and  to  any  one  not 
cheerfully  inclined  a wearisome  one.  A happy  spirit  is  re- 
quired to  enjoy  a dozen  hours  boxed  up  in  a railway  carriage, 
but  probably  this  day  was  to  Ronald  the  happiest,  as  it  was 
certainly  the  most  eventful,  in  his  life.  For  travelling  in  that 
train  were  a young  lady  and  her  father,  a widower,  I believe, 
though  upon  this  point  I cannot  speak  with  certainty,  nor  can 
I tell  you  the  gentleman’s  name,  for  the  reason  that  Ronald 
has  never  mentioned  it  to  me.  The  lady’s  was  Beatrice,  and 
that  is  all  I know.  In  the  course  of  that  eventful  day  Ronald 
found  opportunity  to  make  himself  of  service  to  the  young 
lady,  but  his  attentions  did  not  appear  to  be  as  agreeable  to 
the  father  as  they  were  to  the  daughter.  It  could  not  be 
doubted  that  she  accepted  them  very  readily,  and  that  Ronald 


was  as  attractive  to  her  as  she  was  to  him.  From  what  I 
have  gathered  I should  say  that  it  was  a case  of  love  at  first 
sight  on  both  sides.  Ronald,  as  you  have  seen,  is  a handsome 
young  fellow,  who  would  be  likely  to  win  favour  with  ladies  al! 
the  world  over,  and  at  the  time  I am  speaking  of  he  was  not 
oppressed  by  the  fear  of  losing  his  sight. 

“When  they  were  within  a short  distance  of  Geneva  he 
asked  Beatrice  at  which  hotel  they  were  going  to  put  up,  and 
she  replied  that  she  did  not  know.  He  inquired  of  her  father, 
and  that  gentleman  said  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind. 

“ ‘ I hope  we  shall  meet  again,’  said  Ronald  to  Beatrice. 
‘ Where  do  you  go  from  Geneva  ? ’ 

“ ‘ To  Chamounix,  of  course,’  she  replied.  ‘ I have  never 
been  in  Switzerland  before.  Have  you  ? 

“ ‘ O,  yes,’  he  said.  And  then  he  described  to  her  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Switzerland,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  those  beautiful  spots  were  the  places  he  intended  to  visit, 
and  for  which  he  had  taken  a circular  ticket. 

“ ‘ Perhaps  I shall  see  you  in  Chamounix,’  he  said.  ‘ Do  you 
remain  long  in  Geneva  ? ’ 

“ She  could  not  inform  him,  and  he  had  perforce  to  live  on 
hope ; for  to  a fishing  inquiry  he  put  to  Beatrice’s  father  as  to 
their  probable  length  of  stay  in  Geneva,  the  reply  he  received 
was  that  no  definite  plan  of  travel  had  been  laid  out.  They 
might  remain  in  Geneva  a week  or  a fortnight,  or  they  might 
leave  it  the  next  day.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Beatrice,  Ronald  discovered  that  her 
father  did  not  wish  to  be  intruded  upon  by  strangers.  It  was 
dark  when  the  train  stopped  at  the  Geneva  station,  and  all 
Ronald’s  offers  of  assistance  with  the  luggage  were  refused. 
However,  he  had  the  satisfaction,  when  he  shook  hands  with 
Beatrice  and  wished  her  good  night,  of  receiving  from  her 
something  more  than  a careless  pressure,  and  he  marched  to 
his  hotel  with  the  determination  not  to  lose  sight  of  her. 

“ It  was  his  intention  to  go  to  Cluses  by  rail,  and  thence  by 
diligence  to  Chamounix.  1 They  will  take  a carriage  of  course,’ 
he  thought,  ‘ but  we  shall  travel  on  the  same  day  and  arrive 
in  Chamounix  the  same  evening.’ 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  he  dreamt  of  Beatrice  that  night, 
and  that,  in  his  fancy,  he  saw  her  fair  face  in  the  depths  of  the 
beautiful  lake  the  next  morning.  But  that  is  all  he  saw  of 
her  in  Geneva,  for  though  he  made  diligent  search  and  most 
industrious  inquiries  he  could  not  discover  the  hotel  at  which 
Beatrice  and  her  father  were  staying. 

“ I know,”  continued  Bob,  “ thatyou  have  formed  a favour- 
able opinion  of  Ronald,  but  still  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
stability  of  his  character  and  of  certain  traits  in  it  which  dis- 
tinguish him  from  most  men.  Oi^ce  let  an  idea  take  firm 
possession  of  him  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  dislodge  it. 
He  dwells  upon  it,  strengthens  it  by  self-argument,  and  begets 
a strong  faith  in  it.  He  is  not  easily  discouraged  and  he 
seldom  gives  way  to  despair  ; he  is,  in  a wrord,  extraordinarily 
tenacious,  and  he  was  tenacious  in  this,  the  first  serious  love 
affair  in  his  life.  As  he  has  expressed  it  to  me,  he  felt  that  fate 
had  brought  him  and  Beatrice  together,  and  that  fate  would 
not  separate  them.  These  are  comfortable  convictions  ; they 
rob  life  of  many  small  miseries.  Thus  strengthened  and 
fortified,  Ronald  continued  his  search  for  Beatrice  in  Geneva, 
and  was  not  dashed  because  of  the  non-success  that  attended 
it.  On  the  third  day  he  determined  to  go  on  to  Chamounix, 
and  if  they  were  not  there  to  wait  for  their  arrival.  In  so 
small  a village  as  Chamounix  Beatrice’s  father  could  scarcely 
hope  to  conceal  his  daughter  from  Ronald’s  eyes.  On  he 
went,  and  discovered  that  he  was  before  them.  There  is  but 
one  road  from  Cluses  to  Chamounix,  and  from  three  to  six 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  every  successive  day  there  wras  no 
more  indefatigable  pedestrian  on  that  road  than  Ronald  Els- 
dale. At  length  his  patience  was  rewarded.  An  hour  before 
the  diligence  was  due  he  saw  on  the  road  which  crosses  the 
Arve  a carriage,  in  which  were  seated  Beatrice  and  her  father. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  them  so  early  on  their  arrival 
and  he  stepped  out  briskly  before  them  to  the  Chamounix 
village.  Their  carriage  drew  up  at  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre, 
and  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  they  left  the  Hotel  for  a stroll# 
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The  moment  they  were  out  of  sight  he  entered  and  engaged 
a room,  and  manoeuvred  to  have  his  seat  at  the  dinner  table 
placed  next  to  theirs.  They  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  him, 
and  I need  scarcely  say  that  of  the  two  Beatrice  was  by  far  the 
better  pleased.  Such  chance  meetings,  however,  as  these 
between  tourists  on  the  Continent  are  common  enough,  and, 
as  Ronald  is  unmistakably  a gentleman,  Beatrice’s  father 
could  not  but  receive  him  politely.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion over  the  dinner  table  Beatrice  informed  Ronald  that  they 
intended  to  remain  in  Chamounix  for  at  least  a week. 

“ ‘ We  are  not  quite  sure,’  said  Beatrice’s  father,  quickly. 

“ ‘ O yes  we  are,’  said  Beatrice.  ‘ It  was  a binding 
promise.’ 

“ He  made  a grimace,  but  did  not  reply. 

“ I mention  these  small  matters,”  said  Bob,  breaking  off 
here,  “ so  that  you  may  rightly  understand  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  elder  gentleman  towards  my  nephew,  and  it  certainly 
seems  to  be  not  open  to  doubt  that  he  did  not  regard  Ronald 
with  a favourable  eye. 

. “ fn  the  course  of  that  week  at  Chamounix  some  understand- 
ing must  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  young  people  which 
caused  them  to  consider  themselves  engaged,  but  I believe 
there  was  nothing  absolutely  definite  between  them  at  the 
time.  Beatrice  and  her  father  left  Chamounix  for  Lucerne, 
and  Ronald  followed;  but  he  was  as  unsuccessful  in  his 
endeavours  to  find  them  in  Lucerne  as  he  had  been  in  Geneva. 
He  went  from  place  to  place  in  the  hope  of  meeting  them, 
and  it  was  not  until  a fortnight  had  elapsed  that  he  had  the 
happiness  cjf  tracking  them  to  Como.  To  make  short  of  along 
story,  Beatrice  s father  could  no  longer  affect  ignorance  ofthe 
feelings  which  existed  between  Ronald  and  Beatrice,  and  in  a 
conversation  with  Ronald  he ‘expressed  open  disapproval 
of  my  nephew’s  attentions.  The  only  effect  this  opposition 
had  upon  Ronald  was  to  deepen  his  love  for  Beatrice,  and  it 
a ppearedto  be  the  same  with  the  young  lady.  In  one  of  the  inter- 
views between  the  gentlemen,  Beatrice’s  father  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  Ronald  was  following  his  daughter  for 
her  money,  which  Ronald  indignantly  denied,  the  truth  being 
that  he  had  no  idea  that  Beatrice  was  in  any  way  an  heiress; 
and,  except  that  she  was  a lady,  and  her  father  a gentleman, 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  social  position. 

From  this  point  of  Ronald  s story,  what  I have  to  relate 
must  be  conveyed  in  more  general  terms.  I gather  that 
when  the  tour  was  ended  the  young  people  met  occasionally 
and  corresponded ; and  also  that  every  obstacle  that  he  could 
devise  was  placed  in  their  way  by  Beatrice’s  father.  Thus 
passed  twelve  months  or  so,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  young 
lady  mysteriously  disappeared;  and  all  Ronald’s  efforts  to 
trace  her  were  of  no  avail.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
trouble  that  his  sight  began  to  fail  him,  and  then  it  was  that 
he  was  assailed  by  the  doubt  whether,  threatened  with  blind- 
ness, he  had  any  right  to  marry.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
impending  visitation  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  pros- 
pects to  warrant  him  in  setting  up  a home  to  which  he  could 
bring  a wife.  But  now  all  was  changed,  and  the  best  he  could 
hope  for  was  that  his  exertions  would  enable  him  to  support 
himseh  and  his  mother  in  fair  comfort.  If  he  had  known  how 
to  communicate  with  Beatrice  he  would  have  explained  this 
fiankly  to  her,  but  he  did  not  know  where  to  address  her  ; 
and  consequently  Beatrice’s  father  was  thus  far  master  of  the 
situation.  As  you  have  seen,  Ronald  was  not  spared  the 
affliction ; the  most  experienced  specialists  could  do  nothing 
for  him  ; he  finally  lost  his  sight,  and  I am  afraid  there  is  no 
hope  of  his  regaining  it, 

“ Misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and  they  did  not  come 
singly  to  Ronald.  About  a year  after  blindness  fell  upon  him 
he  heard  that  Beatrice  was  dead,  and  that  before  her  death  she 
had  been  for  some  time  in  London.  If  her  love  for  him  had  been 
lasting  and  sincere  it  was  strange  that,  being  in  London,  she 
had  made  no  effort  to  see  him  and  had  not  even  written  to  him. 

1 here  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  her  doing  one  or  the 
other  because  she  was  acquainted  with  his  address;  and  here 
comes  in  one  of  his  delusions.  Notwithstanding  her  silence 
he  believes  that  she  was  faithful  to  him»  Upon  this  you  may 
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reasonably  ask,  ‘ Why,  then,  did  he  himself  not  endeavour  to 
meet  her — why  did  he  discontinue  his  efforts  to  ascertain 
where  she  was  living  ? ’ His  answer  is,  that  he  could  not 
offer  her  a home,  that  he  dared  not  ask  her  to  share  his  lot, 
and  that  it.  was  his  duty  to  set  her  free  entirely.  There  is  a 
lack  of  logic  in  the  method  of  his  reasoning.  By  his  own 
action  he  wishes  her  to  believe  herself  in  no  way  bound  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  believes  that  she  is  faithful  to 
the  vows  they  exchanged.  Lovers  are  seldom  logical,  and 
my  nephew  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

“ But  this  is  a trifling  delusion  in  comparison  with  one  I am 
now  about  to  mention. 

“ Beatrice  did  not  die  a natural  death.  Retiring  to  rest 
one  night,  apparently  in  good  health,  she  was  found  dead  in  her 
bed  the  next  morning.  Bear  in  mind  that  I do  not  vouch  for 
the  exact  correctness  of  the  particulars  I am  giving  you. 
Ronald  has  always  been  exceedingly  reticent  upon  the'subject, 
and  it  is  only  from  chance  observations  that  have  fallen  from 
him  that  I have  gathered  and  put  together  what  I am  now 
relating.  She  met  her  death  by  asphyxiation.  Putting  out  the 
gas  before  getting  into  bed  she  must  have  accidentally  turned 
it  on  again,  for  her  room  was  filled  with  its  fumes.  In  the  face 
of  all  this,  what  will  you  think  of  my  nephew  when  I tell  you 
that  he  is  under  the  delusion  that  Beatrice  still  lives  ? ” 

With  the  spectral  cat  in  full  view  of  me,  I replied, 

“ Seeing  what  I see,  I cast  no  doubt  upon  any  man’s 
delusions.  It  is  warm  here,  Bob,  let  us  go  on  the  roof; 
perhaps  this  lady  here  would  like  a mouthful  of  fresh  air.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A House  on  Fire. 

Bob’s  phantom  visitor  and  my  faithful  companion  had  no 
objection  to  the  tiles,  in  which  it  may  have  found  an  endear- 
ing memory  of  old  associations.  Bob  had  fixed  a couple  of 
seats  to  the  roof,  where  we  sat  and  chatted  and  smoked,  and 
enjoyed  the  usual  prospect  of  chimney  pots  and  attic  win- 
dows. Sitting  upon  that  height,  accompanied  by  the  spectral 
cat,  reminded  me  in  an  odd  way  of  one  of  Cruikshank’s  pic- 
tures, and  I made  an  observation  to  this  effect  to  Bob. 

“ It  is  rather  weird,”  he  said,  “ and  especially  in  this  light.” 

The  sun  had  set,  and  in  the  skies  we  saw  the  reflection  of 
the  yellow  glare  from  the  shops  of  crowded  neighbourhoods. 
Our  conversation  was  confined  within  narrow  limits  because 
of  the  one  engrossing  subject  which  occupied  my  mind,  and 
as  we  had  pretty  well  threshed  that  out,  and  there  was  no- 
thing particularly  new  to  say  about  it,  we  fell  into  occasional 
silences,  which  suited  the  mood  I was  in.  During  one  of 
these  silences  I observed  what  appeared  to  be  an  unusual 
restlessness  in  the  cat.  Instead  of  sitting  quietly  at  my  feet 
it  crept  backwards  and  forwards,  and  at  length  paused  at  a 
little  distance  from  me,  with  its  face  to  the  west.  I described 
these  movements  to  Bob,  and  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  be 
expecting  something. 

“ I wish  with  all  my  heart,”  was  his  reply,  “ that  we  could 
find  some  other  subject  to  talk  about  than  this  wretched 
creature.” 

“I  wish  so,  too;  but  I don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  till  it 
bids  me  farewell.  I no  longer  possess  a will  of  my  own,  but 
am  led  or  driven  as  if  I were  a machine.” 

“ Keep  cool,  Ned.  I am  not  going  to  argue  with  you  any 
more  about  the  spiritual  existence  of  your  apparition.  I ac- 
cept it,  and  almost  wish  that  it  were  as  plain  to  my  eyes  as 
it  is  to  yours.  But  what  I want  you  to  do,  old  fellow,  while 
this  visitation  is  upon  you,  is  to  keep  cool.  For  less  cause 
than  you  have,  men  have  gone  mad.  That  is  an  unusual 
glare  in  the  sky  ; it  can  hardly  be  the  reflection  of  gaslights.” 

He  extended  his  hand  to  the  west — the  direction  in  which 
the  spectral  cat  was  looking. 

“Do  you  see  any  connection,”  I asked,  “between  that 
glare  and  the  attention  which  the  apparition  is  bestowing 
upon  it  ? ” 

“ No,”  replied  Bob. 
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“ I do.  That  is  the  reflection  of  a house  on  fire.” 

As  the  word  passed  my  lips  the  cat  glided  up  to  me,  and  I 
could  almost  have  deluded  myself  into  the  belief  that  it 
plucked  at  my  trowsers.  This,  of  course,  from  so  unsubstan- 
tial and  impalpable  a figure  could  not  have  been  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  by  its  motion  it  made  me  understand  that  I must 
not  remain  idle  on  the  roof  of  Bob’s  house — that  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  distance,  and  that  I must  go  to  it. 

I obeyed  the  voiceless  command. 

“ Come  ! ” I said  to  Bob. 

“ Where  to  ? ” 

“ To  the  fire,  in  which  my  spectral  friend  is  taking  the  great- 
est possible  interest.” 

Bob  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ It  must  be  a long  way  off.  ’ 

“ We  shall  find  it.  Come  ! ” 

There  was  no  excitement  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  as 
we  walked  along  in  the  direction  of  the  fire,  being  guided  by  the 
glare  in  the  sky.  A few  persons  turned  their  eyes  upwards,  and, 
remarking  that  there  was  a fire  somewhere,  passed  on.  Their 
indifference  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
in  no  danger  ; I could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  selfish- 
ness of  human  nature  which  causes  men  to  look  unmoved 
upon  tragedies  in  which  they  themselves  are  not  involved. 
Being  anxious  to  reach  the  spot  quickly  I called  a cab,  which 
in  half  an  hour  conveyed  us  to  the  corner  of  Stanmore  Street, 
West.  This  was  as  far  as  the  driver  could  go,  the  street 
being  deluged  with  water,  and  blocked  with  fire-engines  and 
firemen,  "it  had  been  a serious  conflagration  while  it  lasted, 
but  the  efforts  made  by  the  brigade  to  confine  it  to  the  house 
in  which  it  broke  out  were  successful.  This  one  building, 
however,  was  completely  gutted,  even  in  that  short  space  of 
time,  and  the  enthralling  incident  in  connection  with  it  which 
was  upon  every  man’s  tongue  was  that  a gentleman  had  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  From  the  remarks  that  reached  my  ears 
I gathered  that  the  house  had  been  let  out  as  chambers,  and 
that  when  the  fire  arose  there  were  no  other  persons  in  it  ex- 
cept the  housekeeper  and  the  gentleman  who  lived  on  the 
first-floor.  The  housekeeper  was  saved  ; the  gentleman  was 
burned  to  death. 

As  I stood  pondering,  Bob  at  my  side,  the  spectral  figure 
of  the  cat  at  my  feet,  Bob  asked,  “Well,  Ned,  where’s  the 
connection  ? ” 

“ Wait,”  I replied,  rather  irritably. 

A woman,  supported  by  two  female  friends,  passed  us. 
She  was  crying,  and  wringing  her  hands ; and  I learnt  that 
she  was  the  housekeeper  who  had  been  saved.  Instinctively 
I followed  her,  and  my  visible  and  invisible  companions  ac- 
companied me.  It  was  not  a difficult  matter  to  elicit  from 
the  housekeeper  all  the  information  it  was  in  her  power  to 
impart.  The  gentleman  who  had  met  with  so  untimely  an 
end  was  a single  man,  with  few  friends  and  no  relations. 

“ I don’t  think,"  said  the  housekeeper,  “ that  he  had  a 
brother,  or  a sister,  or  a cousin  in  the  world ; leastways,  so 
far  as  I know,  no  one  ever  came  to  see  him  who  had  any 
claim  upon  him.  He  was  a quiet  gentleman,  and  didn’t  give 
no  trouble.  What  do  you  want  to  know,  sir  ? Was  he  very 
rich  ? All  I can  say  is  he  always  paid  his  way,  and  always 
seemed  to  have  plenty  and  to  spare.  His  name  ? Mr. 
Alfred  Warner,  sir.  Are  you  a friend  of  his  ?” 

“ No,”  I replied — for  it  was  I who  had  asked  the  questions 
to  which  she  had  replied — “ I was  not  acquainted  with  him.” 

“ What  name  did  she  say  ? ” asked  Bob,  in  a whisper. 

“ Mr.  Alfred  Warner,”  I said. 

Bob  caught  his  breath,  and  said,  “ That’s  strange!  It  is 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  put  into  our  hands  No.  79, 
Lamb’s  Terrace.” 

“ There  is  the  connection,  Bob,”  I said.  “ What  do  you 
say  now  to  the  spectral  cat  and  its  having  urged  us  to  come 
to  this  fire  ? ” 

“ What  can  I say,  except  that  it  is  most  bewildering  and 
mysterious  ? ” 

“ Do  you  think  I am  still  labouring  under  a delusion  ? ” 

“ No,  I do  not.” 

“ It  was  not  without  a motive,”  I said,  “ that  I asked  your 


nephew  this  evening  whether  he  believed  that  a man  who  is 
not  interested  in  something  which,  to  make  myself  fairly  clear 
I called  a crime,  might  receive  a spiritual  visitation  which 
compelled  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  discovery.  His 
reply  was  that  he  did  believe  such  a thing  could  be.  I be- 
lieve it,  too,  more  than  ever  now,  after  this  strange  fire  ; and 
I believe,  also,  that  there  is  a crime  involved  in  it,  and  that 
I— whether  by  design  or  accident  I will  not  pretend  to  say — - 
shall  be  instrumental  in  its  discovery.  My  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  does  it,  Bob  ? You  told  me  yesterday  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  met  his  death  in  that  fire,  Mr.  Alfred 
Warner,  when  he  placed  79,  Lamb’s  Terrace  in  your  em- 
ployer’s hands  to  let,  did  not  mention  the  name  of  his  last 
tenant.” 

“ Yes,  I told  you  so,”  Bob  answered,  “ and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  ask  for  it.” 

“ So  that  it  is  probable,”  I continued,  “that  there  is  not  a 
disinterested  person  in  London  to  whom  we  could  go  to  ob- 
tain the  name  of  the  last  tenant.” 

“ Not  that  I am  aware  of,”  said  Bob. 

I looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  ten  o'clock.  “If  we  went 
to  your  nephew’s  house,  do  you  think  we  should  find  him 
up  ? ” 

“ Very  likely." 

“ I am  going  there,  Bob.  I have  a question  to  ask  him." 

He  put  no  opposition  in  my  way.  A kind  of  stupefaction 
appeared  to  have  come  over  him.  We  drove  to  the  residence 
of  Ronald  Elsdale,  and  found  him  up  ; his  mother  had  gone 
to  bed.  As  we  entered  his  room,  I observed  again  an  uneasy 
expression  flash  into  his  face,  and  I saw  his  blind  eyes  turn 
towards  the  spectral  cat. 

“ Only  yourselves  ? ” he  inquired. 

I left  it  to  Bob  to  reply,  and  he  said,  “ Only  ourselves.” 

“It  is  very  odd,”  said  Ronald,  “but  I have  the  same 
impression  that  I had  when  I entered  my  uncle’s  room  this 
evening,  that  there  is  somebody  or  something  else  present. 
It  is  useless  trying  to  account  for  it.”  Then  he  asked,  “ Is 
there  anything  you  wish  to  know  ? ” 

“ It  is  a late  hour  to  visit  you,”  I said  ; “ but  I have  a 
reason,  which  I cannot  at  present  explain,  for  asking  you 
where  the  young  lady  to  whom  you  were  attached  lived  when 
she  was  in  London  ? ” 

Pie  turned  his  troubled  face  towards  his  uncle,  who  said, 
“ It  is  not  an  idle  question,  Ronald.  I should  like  you  to 
answer  it.” 

“ She  may  not  have  lived  there  all  the  time  she  was  in 
London,”  said  Ronald ; but  I heard  where  it  is  supposed  she 
met  her  death.  It  was  in  the  North-Western  district — ■ 
Lamb’s  Terrace,  No.  79.” 

“ Thank  you,”  I said. 

We  wished  him  good-night,  and  left  the  house. 

[To  be  continued.) 


HE  SAID  BUT  ONE  WORD. 

According  to  an  academy  story  (for  the  literal  exactness 
we  cannot  vouch),  the  following  dialogue  once  occurred  be- 
tween Mr.  Stewart  Newton,  R.A.  (a  pleasant,  voluble  Yankee), 
and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  the  artist,  as  they  walked  home  from 
a dinner  party  : — 

Newton:  Well,  we  have  had  a pleasant  evening,  Wilkie  ? 

Wilkie  : Raily. 

Newton  : But  you  were  very  silent. 

Wilkie  : Raily  ? 

Newton  : In  fact,  you  said  but  one  word. 

Wilkie:  Raily? 

Newton  : There  it  goes  again  ! Why,  David,  you  never 
do  say  anthing  but  raily. 

Wilkie  : Ptaily  ? 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).— 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab  1780. 
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THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


gr(i^w>v2^(2H 


* * Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  he -glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest.  J 

{At  Mrs.  Armful's.) 

Mrs.  Armful  : How  customs  regarding  wedding  trousseaus 

die  out  for  a time  and  then  crop  up  again.  Of  late  years, 
very  little  household  linen  has  been  given  to  brides.  Indeed 
many  paients  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  their 
daughters  any  at  all.  The  husband  has  often  had  not  only 
to  buy  the  household  linen,  but  frequently  to  pay  bills  for  his 
wife’s  entire  trousseau ! 

Lady  Velvel  : Yes,  indeed ; it  is  rather  hard  lines  when 
a man  is  asked  to  pay  old  bills  contracted  by  his  wife  before 
he  led  her  to  the  altar.  Of  course,  he  is  not  obliged  to  pay, 
but  he  often  does  so  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness. 

Mms  rABiNET  : Talking  of  linen,  why,  in  the  old  days  it 
used  to  be  considered  a very  terrible  thing  if  a bride  did  not 
take  o her  new  home  a very  considerable  amount  of  house- 
hold linen.  And  in  the  event  of  the  young  lady  belonging  to 
wealthy  parents,  the  stock  was  often  exceedingly  large,  varied 
and  very  costly.  Sheets,  pillow-cases,  table-cloths,  &c.,  were 
always  of  the  finest  and  best  make  possible  to  procure. 
Everything  was  marked  with  the  bride’s  maiden  name,  and 

for  alTThne  °nSldered  t0  ^ always  her  own  exclusive  property 

Mrs.  Armful  : Y6s,_  I know  ; and  I hear  that  this  old  cus- 
tom  is  cropping  up  again,  with  a slight  variation  ; but  instead 
of  the  parents  supplying  sheets,  towels,  table-linen,  &c.,  the 
bride  s friends  are  invited  to  do  so.  I think  it  a very  sensible 
idea,  as  often  one  gets  loaded  with  a lot  of  such  utterly  use- 
less presents  that  they  are  frequently  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
gust instead  of  pleasure.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
wedding  presents  and  their  ultimate  fate.  Many  of  them 
are  often  sold,  simply  because  they  are  worse  than  useless  to 
their  owner.  They  fetch  very  little,  but  that  “ very  little  ” is 
often  more  useful  than  giving  house  room  to  things  which  are 
never  required.  Now,  good  household  linen  is  always  accept- 
able  to  every  woman.  Therefore,  how  much  nicer  to  send 

tahWMvf  ^ n S?  °f  ex(lmsitely  embroidered  sheets  or 
table-cloths.  Or,  if  an  entire  set  be  too  expensive  for  the 
intending  giver,  why,  even  two  pairs  would  be  acceptable. 
And  if  a dozen  people  were  to  follow  this  praiseworthy  ex- 
ample, why,  the  bride  would  be  nicely  set  up.  y 

. Mlss  1 abinet  : There  is  room  yet  for  a good  deal  of 
improvement  in  the  wedding-gift  line.  People  !o  often  buy 
'y  Realise  they  are  pretty,  and  look  well  to  show 

with  onlv  7 h 1 bieh7e  many  a £irI  who  marries  a man 
!"thJ ryj 1 f*w  hundreds  a year  would  far  rather  have  a good 

■ well  thaj  I would.UCeP“S  “ S“Ver  **>*•  1 very 

ratheA  YleT  j q"!ti  agree  wilh  S'0"-  11  is  certainly 

ratner  a pity  that  we  do  not  more  often  buy  the  useful 

instead  of  the  uselessly  ornamental.  Not  that  I mean 

or  wish,  to  insinuate  that  all  pretty  things  are  useless’ 

For  instance,  what  could  be  a prettier  o°r  more  useful 

wedding  present  than  a set  of  table  glass  ? Yet  how 

seldom  is  it  thought  of  for  that  purpose  ! Then,  again  a set 

such  ^gif™  Woth  TtRere  3re  S°,me  Pe°Ple  who  w°uld  jeer  at 
- ag,ft-  Others  there  are  who  would  be  delighted  with  it 

I could  name  dozens  oi  things  which  would  nQt  o«l y be  useful 


to  young  wives  whose  husbands  are  not  burdened  with  too 
much  cash,  and  at  the  same  time  be  most  ornamental  and 
highly  appreciated.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  against  the  modern  girl,  there  are  many  of  them  who 
are  not  only  able  but  exceedingly  willing  to  work  and  make 
their  homes  attractive  to  the  men  of  their  choice.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because)  a girl  is  proud  of  her  appearance  and 
fond  of  occasional  gaietjy  that  she  is  a bad  wife.  They  are 
generally  the  ones  who  make  the  very  best  of  wives.  A man 
soon  loses  all  admiration  for  a woman  who  is  slovenly  in  her 
appearance,  and  who  cares  for  and  thinks  of  nothing  but 
domestic  cares.  Man  is  a queer  kind  of  creature.  He  likes 
to  see  his  home  well-cared  for,  but  he  absolutely  hates 
to  see  the  process  of  caring  ! The  sensible  girl  is  the  one  who 
sends  her  husband  off  to  the  city  with  a kiss  and  a pleasant 
jest,  with  just  a suspicion  of  regret  that  he  is  obliged  to  go. 
He  thinks  of  that  caress  very  often  during  the  day,  anefis 
glad  to  get  home  again.  It  never  enters  his  masculine  head 
that  his  wife  is  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  for  a few  hours,  so  • 
that  she  can  just  do  a hundred  and  one  things  that  her  com- 
mon-sense tells  her  he  would  never  understand.  So  she  never 
tells  him  of  the  petty  trials  she  often  has  to  battle  with,  or  of 
the  things  she  has  to  do  to  keep  the  home  looking  so  nice. 
She  knows  he  would  never  understand ; therefore,  to  tell  him 
would  only  make  matters  ten  times  worse.  Men,  as  a rule, 
hate  to  be  worried  with  domestic  upheavals.  They  have  a 
pleasant  little  delusion  that  a woman  who  has  no  outside  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  has  a nice  easy  time  and  nothing  to  do  but 
make  herself  look  nice,  read  the  newspapers,  or  the  last  new 
novel,  and  pay  calls  ! It  is  no  use  arguing  with  husbands  ; 
it  brings  more  happiness  to  let  them  keep  their  delusions. 

Lady  Velvel  : Well,  good-bye  ! I will  leave  you  to  pur- 
sue your  domestic  discussions  together,  as  my  theories  on 
the  subject  of  husbands  would  not  be  interesting.  Besides, 

I have  promised  to  do  three  “teas”  to-day,  and  the  after- 
noons  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  all  too  short. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

Carmen  (Burnley).— Send  to  Truefitt,  13  and  14,  Old  Bond  Street,  for 
a list  of  his  manicure  instruments,  and  all  the  necessary  creams,  &c.  Every 
woman  should  pay  particular  attention  to  her  hands.  Nothing  looks  so 
nasty  as  stumpy  nails  badly  kept.  By  dint  of  care  and  constant  attention 
the  worst  hands  can  be  made  to  look  presentable. 

Daisy  (Wednesbury). -One  of  the  new  striped  French  papers  would  be 
charming  for  your  drawing-room.  They  are  made  in  such  lovely  shades 
of  soft  satin  blue  shading  to  almost  indescribable  hues  that  they  are  really 
lovely.  All  shades  of  pink  would  look  well  with  such  a paper,  and  also 
with  your  carpet.  Send  to  Hewetson  and  Milner,  Tottenham  Court  Road 
for  their  new  patterns.  Have  the  paint  work  done  white  ; or,  if  you  want 
to  be  very  chic,  have  a soft  green  paint  ; but  in  that  case  vou  must  have 
the  draperies  to  correspond,  or  you  will  not  get  a proper  effect.  I cannot 
understand  from  your  letter  whether  you  are  going  to  re-furnish  as  well  as 
re-paper  and  paint. 

Dodo  (Margate).— We  cannot  answer  your  question  in  these  columns 
See  Rules. 

Token  (Bristol).— I know  nothing  at  all  about  the  firm  you  mention,  so 
am  unable  to  give  you  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Limit  (Broadstairs). — You  could  not  use  a better  lotion  for  strengthening 
your  hair  than  Edward's  ••  Harlene  ” (95,  High  Holborn,  London°  W C ) 

It  is  perfectly  harmless.  At  the  same  shop  you  can  also  get  a good  skin 
tonic  called  the  " Violetta."  As  you  are  so  thoroughly  out  of  health  this 
would  account  in  a great  measure  for  your  hair  falling  out.  I should  see 
a doctor  and  get  him  to  give  you  some  medicine  that  would  brace  vou  un 
a bit.  J 1 

Schwester  (London)  asks  me  if  I can  tell  her  of  any  club  or  society 
wnicii  sne  could  join,  with  a view  to  giving  her  young  sister  the  benefit  of 
mixing,  with  youthful  companions.  No,  I cannot  say  I do  know  of  anything 
of  this  kind  which  I think  you  would  care  about.  Of  course  if  your  brother 
were  to  become  a member  of  the  Grosvenor  or  New  Lyric  Clubs,  he  might 
exert  himself  and  make  some  friends  to  whom  he  could  introduce  you. 
But  unless  you  know.the  people  who  go  to  these  meetings  you  would  feei 
very  lonely . and  miserable.  There  are  any  amount  of  public  balls 
during  the  winter  season,  to  which  you  might  take  your  sister  ; but  there 
again,  you  would  experience  the  same  difficulty,  as,  unless  you  could  go 
with  a party  of  friends,  your  evening  would  be  dulness  itself,  and  you  would 
be  that  most  desolate  of  all  creatures,  alone  in  a crowd.  As  regards 
dancing  lessons  you  could  not  do  better  than  go  to  Mr.  R.  Crompton  S4 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.  He  is  a thoroughly  good  master.  He  wili 
teach  you  all  the  newest  styles  in  dancing.  Thauks  for  your  kind  remarks 
about  the  Journal,  We  seldom  have  grumblers,  I am  glad  to  say. 
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DECEIVERS  EVER. 

By  E.  M.  Moore- 
♦ 

He  was  down  in  the  drawing-room,  fully  twenty  minutes 
before  anyone  else  had  made  their  apy  jearance  ; and,  with  all 
the  restlessness  of  the  masculine  na  ture,  had  been  moving 
impatiently  between  fireplace  and  win  dow — pulling  aside  the 
silken  curtains  to  look  at  the  moonlig  ht  falling  on  lawn  and 
parkland,  then  back  to  the  hearthru  g again,  inwardly  ana- 
thematizing the  engagement  that  had  carried  off  his  host  on 
the  first  evening  of  his  arrival,  leaving  Aim  to  face  a long  night 
with  two  unknown  women. 

His  hostess  was  a very  lovely  woma  n — he  had  seen  that  in 
the  five  minutes’  interview  before  the  < Iressing  bell  rang— but 
a woman  evidently  completely  wrapp<  ;d  up  in  her  husband 
and  children— a model  wife,  doubtless ; but — he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a cynical  smile,  and  strolled  over  to  examine 
one  of  the  many  charming  faces  framed  in  silver  and  brocade, 
that  stood  about  on  the  tables. 

He  was  still  bending  over  it  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
girl  came  in.  He  turned  and  saw  her  before  she  was  half- 
way across  the  room.  A girl  with  a fair  bright  face,  and 
soft  fair  hair.  In  his  mind,  he  instantly  likened  her  to  a 
daffodil,  she  was  so  fresh  and  erect  and  attired  in  pale  yellow 
from  head  to  foot. 

She  came  straight  to  him  with  a pleasant  smile,  and  frankly 
extended  her  hand. 

“ You  are  Mr.  Dent  ? You  have  seen  my  sister  ? I drove 
with  my  brother-in-law  as  far  as  Hulton,  and  just  got  home 
in  time  to  dress.” 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  friendly,  candid  eyes,  and  he 
was  holding  the  cordial  little  hand  in  his — longer  perhaps 
than  was  absolutely  necessary — and  conscious  that  this  girl, 
with  her  bright  face  and  truthful  blue  eyes,  was  the  freshest 
and  sweetest  piece  of  womanhood  that  it  had  ever  been  his 
fortune  to  meet.  With  a little  sigh  he  recollected  himself, 
and  spoke  as  frankly  as  she  had  done. 

“Iam  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  of  meeting  you, 
Miss  Heath.  I knew  you  at  once  when  you  came  into  the 
room.  You  are  very  like  your  sister.” 

“ Yes,  every  one  says  so,”  she  answered  easily ; “ but  Kate 
is  not  so  tall  as  I am,  and  she  is  a beauty  and  I am  not;” 
she  finished  up  with  a gay  little  laugh. 

There  was  something  better  than  beauty  in  her  face. 
Dent  felt  this,  and  he  bungled  over  a stereotyped  compliment 
like  some  schoolboy.  The  girl  flushed  and  laughed  again. 
Then  she  sat  down  in  the  cosy  corner  beside  the  fire,  and 
moved  aside  her  silken  gown  to  make  room  for  him,  and  they 
were  soon  chatting  like  old  friends. 

Dent  talked  well  when  he  liked,  and  he  did  so  now.  His 
voice  was  pleasant  and  delightful  to  listen  to,  so  the  girl 
thought,  looking  at  him  with  frank  curiosity,  and  wondering 
if  he  were  really  so  clever  as  her  brother-in-law  said. 

And  what  good  eyes  he  had  ! And  he  was  not  at  all  what 
she  imagined  a literary  man  to  be.  No  signs  of  ink,  or 
slovenly  dress  about  him. 

Then  she  caught  his  glance,  and  blushed  vividly.  It  was 
characteristic  of  her,  this  ready  blushing ; but  now  it 
deepened  vividly  under  Dent’s  eyes,  till  even  her  white  throat 
was  stained  scarlet. 

She  was  angry  with  herself  for  blushing,  and  bent  her  head 
over  the  bangle  on  her  wrist — pulling  and  twisting  at  the 
golden  circle  unmercifully. 

Dent  watched  her  with  a little  smile  in  his  keen  eyes,  and 
his  voice  took  a softer  tone. 

“ To-night  I am  in  Paradise,”  he  said,  half  seriously. 
“ The  day  after  to-morrow  I must  be  back  in  Babylon  again  ; ” 
and,  unconsciously  perhaps,  he  sighed. 

“ Oh  ! we  are  in  London  often,”  she  said,  innocently  raising 
her  head  and  looking  at  him. 

Their  eyes  met.  What  his  said  he  scarcely  knew  ; but  he 

saw  the  blue  eyes  beside  him  widening  in  a sudden  sweet 


knowledge.  He  saw  her  girlish  bosom  rising  and  falling  in 
her  quickened  breathing.  Then  her  lashes  fell,  and  hid  the 
strange  new  beauty  of  her  eyes. 

Dent  leaned  towards  her,  with  an  eager  lighting  up  of  his 
thin  dark  face.  But  just  at  that  moment  the  drawing-room 
door  opened  quickly,  and,  with  a gesture  almost  of  relief,  he 
rose  as  his  hostess  entered. 

Mrs.  Severne  was  full  of  pretty  apologies.  “ What  would 
Mr.  Dent  think?  But  he  had  made  friends  with  Freda? 
That  was  right ! Freddy  had  fallen  and  cut  his  hand ; and 
the  dear  little  fellow  would  let  no  one  bandage  it  up  but 
mother ! ” 

All  his  life  long  Dent  remembered  that  dinner  in  the  quaint, 
dark  room — the  softened  lights,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers, 
and  Freda’s  fair  face  smiling  shyly  at  him  over  the  silver 
bowls  of  yellow  roses. 

“ Of  course  you  sing,  Miss  Heath  ? ” he  said,  when  they 
were  back  in  the  drawing-room,  for  Dent  had  not  cared  to 
linger  over  his  wine  alone. 

“ Yes,”  admitted  the  girl,  frankly.  “ It  is  the  only  thing, 
I think,  that  I can  do  really  well  ; " she  laughed  as  she 

spoke. 

“ And  you  will  sing  for  me  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  shyly,  and  sat  down  to  the  piano,  with  a 
little  flush  tinging  her  cheeks. 

Her  fresh  young  voice  was  exquisitely  sweet,  and  perfectly 
trained,  and  Dent,  sitting  listening  to  her  in  a kind  of  dream, 
felt  a mad  longing  come  over  him  that  it  might  be  ever  so. 
Flis  the  right  to  sit  there  always  gazing  at  that  girlish  face 
with  its  sweet  varying  expressions. 

Mrs.  Severne,  deeply  engrossed  in  one  of  the  latest  novels,  did 
not  notice  how  close  the  dark  head  was  to  the  fair  one,  or  the 
long,  long  pauses  between  the  songs. 

And,  by-and-bye,  the  music  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
two  wandered  out  through  the  conservatory,  and  on  to  the 
terrace,  Freda  throwing  a white  wrap  round  her  pretty  head 
and  shoulders. 

They  walked  up  and  down,  from  one  end  of  the  terrace  to 
the  other,  rather  silently  at  first.  Then  Dent,  he  hardly  knew 
why,  began  to  talk  of  himself,  of  his  literary  work,  of  his  few 
successes  overshadowed  by  his  failures,  the  dreams  doomed 
never  to  be  realized,  the  fruit  he  had  toiled  for  and  clasped, 
at  length,  in  his  eager  hands,  only  to  find  it  full  of  bitterness 
and  disillusion. 

And  the  girl  listened,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  own 
unclouded  life,  she  whispered  a few  soft  words  of  hopefulness 
and  sympathy. 

When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace  Freda’s  hand  lay 
in  his,  and  when  he  bent  his  head  to  look  into  her  sweet  eyes, 
the  breeze  blew  the  little  tendrils  of  her  hair  against  his 
face. 

They  both  started  when  a carriage  turned  in  at  the  lodge 
gates  and  came  rolling  swiftly  up  the  avenue. 

“ It  must  be  Frank.  Let  us  go  in,”  the  girl  said  softly. 
There  was  a tender  light  shining  in  her  eyes.  Who  can  say 
what  woman’s  dream  was  flitting  through  her  mind  ? 

Mrs.  Severne  looked  up  rather  startled  when  they  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Dent’s  face  was  hard  and  pale,  but 
Freda’s  was  smiling. 

“Here’s  Frank,  Kate;”  and,  as  she  spoke,  Colonel 
Severne  himself  came  in,  boisterous  and  hearty,  and  with  a 
most  cordial  welcome  for  his  guest — and  how  was  Dent’s 
wife  ? 

Mrs.  Severne  widened  her  lovely  grey  eyes  in  astonishment, 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  How  very  odd  that  Frank 
had  never  mentioned  before  that  Dent  was  a married  man  ! 

There  was  a pause — a slight  pause — then  Dent  answered 
gravely  that  his  wife  was  well,  he  believed,  and  staying  at 
present  in  Antwerp. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  Freda.  She  was  stand- 
ing behind  her  sister,  her  face  ghastly,  her  great  eyes — dis- 
tended with  horror,  agony,  and  humiliation — fastened  on  his. 
The  next  minute  she  had  disappeared  from  the  room,  and  he 
saw  her  no  more* 
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Cecilia  (Madras)  sends  five  coupons,  and  writes  in  the 
imperative  mood.  Well,  the  fair  sex  are  entitled  to  be  impe- 
rious. Lady  Caroline  Lamb  had  a boy  in  buttons,  and 
having  one  day  some  fault  to  find  with  him,  she  knocked 
him  into  the  fender.  Tom  Moore,  commenting  on  the  trans- 
action, remarked  that  Lady  Caroline  was  a literary  lady,  and 
“had  only  doubled  down  a page.”  “Cecilia  (Madras)”  is 
kind  enough  to  consider  that  I am  a dictionary,  and  she  is 
ambitious  to  “ double  down  ” five  of  my  pages.  I can  only 
answer  four  of  her  queries  this  week.  First,  she  writes  : 
“ Tell  me  the  history  and  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  which 
has  become  a proverb — ‘ He  will  go  to  Canossa  ’ ” The  pro- 
verbial phrase,  Madam,  is  “ We  will  not  go  to  Canossa,” 
and  its  sayer  was  Prince  Bismarck.  Canossa  is  a castle 
in  Modena;  here  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  of  Germany, 
submitted  to  the  penance  imposed  on  him  by  his 
enemy,  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  then  living  at  the 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  This"was  in 
January,  1077,  and  for  several  days  the  poor  Kaiser,  without  an 
umbrella,  was  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  while 
he  was  waiting  for  the  desired  audience  with  his  Haughty 
Holiness.  When  the  German  Emperor,  William  I.,  with 
Bismarck  behind  him,  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
Falck  laws  (so  called  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
at  the  time)  established  a Royal  tribunal  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  Bis- 
marck observed  “ We  will  not  go  to  Canossa,”  meaning  that 
Prussia  did  not  mean  to  be  “under-dog  ” to  the  Pope.  Second: 
writes  “ Cecilia,”  “Tell  me  the  name  of  a good  Italian 
dictionary  of  good  clear  type,  for  binding.  I have  Graglia’s 
and  Baretti’s.  I want  another.  Barretti  and  Graglia 
are  wholly  out  of  date.”  The  best  English  and  Italian  and 
Italian  and  English  Dictionary  that  I can  recommend  is  that 
by  John  Millhouse.  My  edition  is  the  fifth  one,  published  at 
Milan,  1881.  You  will  be  able  to  procure  it,  I should  say, 
by  writing  to  Mr.  David  Nutt  of  the  Strand ; or 
perhaps  those  obliging  booksellers,  Thacker,  Spink  and  Co., 
of  Calcutta,  have  a branch  house  at  Madras.  In  any  case, 
don’t  forget  that  Millhouse  is  the  dictionary  for  you.  It  is  a 
pronouncing  and  explanatory  lexicon.  Third  : “ There  is  one 
specially  comfortable  hotel  at  Pallanza.  Is  it  Gardoni’s?” 
I don’t  know.  It  is  a good  many  years  since  I was  at 
Pallanza ; and  the  best  hotel  that  I remember  there  was  kept 
by  a German  named  Seyschal.  Pallanza  is  a very  sunny 
spot,  and  is  usually  balmy  in  winter ; but  I prefer  Baveno. 
Fourth  : “ Tell  me  about  the  climate  at  Pallanza.  Is  it  too 
cold  for  winter  ? How  many  months  in  the  year  could  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  tropics  live  there  ? Mr.  Labouchere 
says  in  Truth  that  it  was  cold  there,  even  in  September.” 
What  Mr.  Labouchere  says  must  be  true.  I have  had  no 
recent  wintry  experience  at  Pallanza  ; but  if  you  want  a 
thoroughly  mild  Italian  climate  to  winter  in,  why  not  try 
Pisa?  For  chest  troubles,  especially,  I hold  it  to  be  a most 
valuable  resort.  There  is  a very  nice,  clean,  comfortable 
hotel  at  Pisa — the  Victoria,  I think — on  the  Lung’Arno. 

Fossicker  (Westminster)  sends  two  coupons,  and  wishes, 
first,  to  know  the  size  of  my  head.  That  is  really  a question 
touching  which  I have  never  troubled  myself.  I should  say, 
generally,  that  my  head  is  very  thick ; since  at  the  base  of 
my  skull  I have  got  an  indentation  in  which  you  can  lay 
your  little  finger.  I am  indebted  for  this  “ sunken  tram  ” to  a 
French  cuirassier,  name  unknown,  who,  during  the  Coup 
d’Etat  in  Paris,  in  December,  1851,  was  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a blow  with  the  blunt  edge  of  his  sabre  as  an  incentive 
for  me  to  “move  on.”  How  grateful  I was  that  he  did  not 
hit  me  with  the  sharp  edge  ! If  you  really  want  to  know 
thG  size  of  my  head,  you  might  obtain  information  on  the 


subject  from  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Bennett,  of  Piccadilly, 
who  for  many  years  have  thatched  this  humble  pate. 
“ Fossicker’s”  second  question  I will  answer  later  on. 

J.  D.  (Glasgow)  wishes  to  know  wh^her  there  is  a 
description  of  Venice  in  any  one  of  Thackeray’s  books.  I do 
not  remember  any  description  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
in  the  works  of  W.  M.  T.  Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
drawn  a brief  but  wonderful  sketch  of  the  aspect  of  the 
enchanting  city  by  night,  in  the  “ Pictures  from  Italy.”  I 
remember  his  telling  me  that  it  was  with  Wilkie  Collins 
that  he  first  crossed  the  lagoons  from  Mestre  to  the  Grand 
Canal. 

E.  M.  (Where  do  you  reside,  madam  ?)  has  twenty-four 
outline  illustrations  of  “Faust”  by  Retsch,  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  who  Retsch  was,  and  if  the  engravings  are  of 
any  value.  About  half  a guinea  the  set,  I should  say. 
Friedrich  August  Moritz  Retsch  was  a renowned  German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  1779,  died  1857.  In  addition  to 
his  illustrations  to  “ Faust,”  he  executed  superb  outline 
drawings,  illustrative  of  Burger’s  “ Lenore,”  the  “ Parson’s 
Daughter  of  Taubenheim,”  “ The  Fight  with  the  Dragon,” 
and  several  plays  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  a wonderful  master 
of  form  and  expression. 

J.  S.  (Ashby  Hill,  Bristol)  tells  me  that  some  time  ago  he 
read  in  a newspaper  or  a magazine  a statement  to  the  effect 
that  many  of  our  most  eminent  men  of  letters  were  very  bad 
spellers,  and  that  the  names  of  Lamb,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray  were  among  those  instanced.  “ Is  this  state- 
ment correct  ? ” I never  saw  any  of  Charles  Lamb’s  MSS. ; 
but  looking  at  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a Bluecoat  Boy, 
and  that  “ Blues”  almost  invariably  write  well,  read  well, 
and  spell  well,  I should  say  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  orthography  of  Elia.  The  spelling  both  of  Dickens 
and  of  Thackeray  was  unimpeachable ; and  the  latter,  more- 
over, could  spell  accurately  in  French,  German  and  Italian. 

Salt  Pans  (Stoke  Green,  Coventry)  asks  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  popular  saying,  “ That  beats  Banagher  ” ? Banagher, 
on  the  Shannon,  formerly  sent  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  was  a pocket  borough.  When  politicians  spoke  of  a 
rotten  borough,  they  could  devise  no  stronger  expression  than 
“ that  beats  Banagher,”  which  asseveration  became,  in  process 
of  time,  a proverbial  locution.  This  is  Dr.  Cobham  Brewer’s 
solution,  and  is  given  in  the  “ Reader’s  Plandbook.”  I am 
reluctant  to  steal  the  learned  Doctor’s  or  anyone  else’s 
thunder. 

T.  H.  S.  (Shepherd’s  Bush)  informs  me  that  he  is  “one  of 
the  extreme  hard  up  brigade  ” and  that  through  an  evident 
error  I have  unconsciously  prevented  him  from  making  at 
least  five  shillings.  It  appears  that  “ T.  H.  S.”  fell  in  with  an 
old  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  which  there  was  an 
article  on  George  Cruikshank  from  my  pen,  and  in  addition 
an  incidental  allusion  to  my  own  blindness  in  childhood.  He 
copied  out  this  incidental  allusion,  with  the  idea  of  sending  it 
to  an  esteemed  contemporary  as  a “personal  paragraph”; 
but,  in  a recent  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine,  he  found  that 
my  clever  interviewer,  Mr.  Harry  How,  had  extracted 
from  me  my  reminiscences  of  early  blindness.  “ T.  H.  S.” 
fills  two  closely  and  legibly  written  octavo  pages  with  his 
amicable  remonstrance.  He  can  evidently  write  very  well. 
Why  does  he  not  turn  his  attention  to  the  composition  of 
original  paragraphs,  instead  of  copying  them  out  of  old 
magazines  in  the  hope  of  getting  five  shillings  apiece  for  them  ? 

R.  E.  W.  (Barnes)  mentions  that  in  one  of  my  articles  on 
Regent  Street,  I said  that  the  Quadrant  retained  its  arcaded 
character,  although  it  is  no  longer  “ columniated.”  He  can- 
not find  such  an  adjective  derived  from  column  in  his  dic- 
tionary and  wishes  to  know  if  “ columniated  ” be  a slip  of  the 
pen  on  my  part,  or  an  omission  in  his  dictionary.  In  reply 
I would  say  that  the  architect,  Gwilt,  uses  “ columniation  ” 
to  express  the  employment  of  columns  in  a design  ; but  as 
an  adjective  I admit  that  “ columnated  ” is  better  thaD 
“ columniated.” 
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Arundo  (North  London)  inquires  as  to  the  correct  recog- 
nised pronunciation  of  the  word  “ recipe.”  He  mentions 
that  Ogilvie  gives  res-i-pe,  the  imperative  of  recipio,  to  receive , 
but  he  adds  that  he  has  even  heard  it  called  receipt.  Yes, 
both  are  correct.  They  both  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing — a prescription.  I have  searched  several  dictionaries, 
but  can  find  no  other  pronunciation  than  that  which  Ogilvie 
gives. 

M.  F.  J.  (Cardiff)  is  a Scotchman  out  of  a situation  ; but  has 
had  commercial  experience,  both  as  manager  and  traveller  in 
the  wholesale  jewellery  trade,  file  is  anxious  now  to  enter 
the  coal  trade  in  the  Cardiff  district ; but  finds  that  in  or  der  to 
obtain  a decent  situation  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
correspond  and  speak  French  fluently.  He  asks  me  to  advise 
him.  It  should  be  possible  for  you  to  speak  French  fluently 
without  necessarily  spending  a large  amount  of  time  in 
France.  Of  course,  if  you  have  the  money  and  time  to  spare, 
as  well  as  the  inclination,  go  and  live  in  that  country.  1 
should  think,  however,  you  could  utilize  your  money  to  better 
advantage  in  England  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a 
good  French  teacher.  With  regard  to  1‘  rencli  books,  I should 
counsel  you,  as  I have  counselled  so  many  others,  to  write  to 
Franz  Thimrn,  24,  Brook  Street,  W.  Again,  I am  never 
tired  of  recommending  Cassell’s  Popular  Educator  to  those 
who  wish  to  teach  themselves  languages  ; and,  finally,  let  me 
hint  that  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  are  able  to  pick  up  at  a 
bookstall  a copy  of  Cobbett’s  Maltre  _ d’ Anglais,  a work 
written  in  French  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Frenchmen  to 
learn  English.  It  is  as  full  as  an  egg  is  of  meat  with  sterling 
common  sense  in  grammar  teaching. 

Mary  (Dublin). — I should  advise  you  to  attend  the  Metropo- 
litan School  of  Shorthand.  Miss  Mary  Dickens’s  School  of 
Typewriting  in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  is  an 
excellent  one.  She  is  most  successful  with  her  pupils. 

H.  N.  (King’s  Cross)  wishes  me  to  tell  him  if  any  and  what 
daily  newspapers  were  in  publication  seventy  years  ago  in 
London  beside  The  Times,  his  impression  being  that  there 
were  several,  but  a friend  of  his  thinks  differently.  1 am 
called  upon  to  decide  the  question.  You  are  right,  “ H.  N.” 
Seventy  years  ago  the  principal  daily  newspapers  were  The 
Times  The  Morning  Post,  The  Morning  Herald,  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  The  Morning  Advertiser  and  The  Courier ; and  the 
evening  newspapers  were  The  Sun  and  7 he  Globe.  T.  hanks  for 
all  the  kind  things  you  say  about  Sala’s  Journal.  My  readers 
can  always  help  me  by  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  their 
friends. 

Torture  (Sheffield)  asks  me  who  was  Marie  Lafargue — 
and  what  was  her  crime  ? Marie  Lafarge — not  Lafargue — - 
was  tried  in  1840  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  a rather 
worthless  person,  by  poisoning  him  with  arsenic.  The  case 
bore  a ghastly  resemblance  to  the  Maybrick  one.  After  a 
long  and  most  sensational  trial  she  was  found  guilty,  but 
with  extenuating  circumstances.  She  was  condemned  to 
penal  servitude  for  life,  and  to  exposure  on  the  pillory  ; but 
the  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted.  She  was  released 
after  twelve  years  of  captivity,  and  died  shortly  afterwards, 
in  1852,  at  an  inland  watering-place  called  Ussat.  During 
her  incarceration,  she  wrote  a touching  little  volume  called 
“ Prison  Hours,”  and  a drama  entitled  “ The  Lost  Woman,” 
which  has  remained  in  manuscript. 

J.  H.  (Lancashire)  wants  to  know  of  a good  French  and 
English  pronouncing  dictionary.  “ Gasc’s  French  and  Eng- 
lish Pronouncing  Dictionary  ” (George  Bell  and  Sons,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  price  10s.  6d.),  is  a very  good  one. 
If  this  is  too  expensive,  Sureme’s  is  more  moderate  in  price. 
Any  bookseller  would  get  it  for  you.  There  is  also  Cassell’s 
French  and  English  Dictionary,  which  is  a most  useful  work 
and  not  expensive. 

Marie  Antoinette  (Youghal)  will  find  the  “Handbook  of 
Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse,”  by  George  Glennie 
(Houlston  and  Wright,  Paternoster  Row),  a useful  guide  for 
gardening.  “Marie  Antoinette  ” asks  me  another  question 
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which  I cannot  quite  decipher,  as  her  writing  is  not  very 
legible.  Is  it  a book  of  hints  on  crystoleum  that  she  requires, 

I wonder?  If  so,  there  is  a Crystoleum  Company  in  Oxford 
Street,  or  there  used  to  be,  and  I believe  they  published  a 
handbook  upon  this  kind  of  painting  on  glass.  Thank  you, 

“ Marie  Antoinette,”  for  sending  Sala’s  Journal  every  week 
to  your  brothers  in  Australia.  We  are,  I hear,  greatly  in 
favour  there,  so  much  so  that  we  have  lately  opened  an  office 
at  193,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  expressed  by  many  Australian  friends  who  com- 
plained that  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  Journal 
regularly  from  the  ordinary  agents.  We  hope,  ere  long, 
to  be  able  to  spread  our  wings  a little  wider,  and  publish 
an  A merican  edition ; not  for  the  reason  that  our 
Transatlantic  friends  are  unable  to  obtain  the  paper 
regularly,  but  for  copyright  purposes,  since  so  many  of  our 
American  journalistic  confreres  calmly  appropriate  wholesale 
a good  many  of  our  best  articles  and  iorget  to  forward  us  the 
necessary  cheques  which  we  are  surely  entitled  to  for  con- 
tributing to  their  newspapers  and  magazines. 

P.  C.  (London)  and  a large  number  of  correspondents  still 
continue  to  think  that  I am  a second-hand  bookseller  and 
valuer  of  books,  and  forward  me  long  lists  of  volumes  asking 
me  to  put  a price  on  them.  If  I had  not  to  earn  my  daily 
bread  as  a journalist,  and  had  the  fates  that  rule  my  destiny 
provided  me  with  a nice  comfortable  income  for  which  1 need 
not  toil  and  moil,  nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to 
turn  book  valuer,  and  answer  all  correspondents  gratis  who 
write  to  me  on  this  subject ; and,  I would  even  go  further 
and  give  them  my  humble  opinion,  should  they  wish  to  know 
it,  of  the  contents  of  each  book  they  mentioned,  and  if  possible 
I would  give  them  in  addition  the  biography  of  the  author. 
By  the  time  these  words  are  in  print  I shall  be  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  rny  birthday  falling  on  November  24th  ; but 
Dame  Fortune  has  not  sufficiently  smiled  on  me  to  enable 
me  to  take  ease  and  revel  in  books  merely  for  amusement 
sake,  taking  no  thought  meanwhile  for  the  morrow. 

G.  S.  G.  (Preston  Road,  Brighton)  implores  me  to  quell 
ructions  in  his  house  by  informing  my  readers  where  to  find 
the  word  “ Antimacassar,”  as  all  the  dictionaries,  phrase  and 
fable  books,  and  encycloptEdias  in  his  dwelling,  that  hands 
can  be  laid  on,  have  been  searched  in  vain.  You  will  find 
the  word  in  Ogilvie  and  Annandale’s  Imperial  Dictionary. 

J.  W.  J.  Sand  does  not  give  any  address,  or  I should  be 
very  glad  to  publish  it  since  he  writes  me  a decidedly  un- 
reasonable and  abusive  letter  for  not  having  replied  to  a 
question  I never  remember  him  asking  me,  and  as  he  does 
not  enlighten  me  as  to  what  his  query  was  about,  I cannot 
possibly  give  him  the  information  he  desires.  However,  1 
am  glad  to  read  at  the  end  of  his  unreasonable  and  rude 
epistle  that  “ he  has  now  done  with  my  poor  paper.”  Readers 
of  the  “ J.  W.  J.  Sand  ” kind  (judging  him,  of  course,  by  his 
letter:  perhaps  my  correspondent  may  at  heart  be  a really 
good  fellow,  and  he  is  unmannerly  and  uncouth  in  his  mode 
of  expressing  himself  simply  because  he  has  never  been 
taught  to  be  well  mannered)  I have  no  pleasure  in  catering 
for.&  If  he  had  not  “ done  ” with  my  paper  I would  refer  him 
to  No.  28,  Nov.  5th,  page  668. 

Broseley  (Shropshire)  is  another  of  the  unanswered  cor- 
respondents, but  an  eminently  reasonable  one.  Thank  you 
for  your  offer  of  Broseleys.  I should  like  them  very  much. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  aware 
what  a Broseley  is,  I may  say  that  it  is  the  finest  “yard  of 
clay  ” or  tobacco  pipe  that  ever  was  devised.  The  bowl 
and  stem  are  so  exquisitely  counterpoised  that  it  is  said  you 
may  leave  your  Broseley  on  the  table  of  the  bar  parlour  of 
the  Half  Moon  and  Seven  Stars,  go  out  into  the  open,  ascer- 
tain the  precise  phases  of  the  moon,  and  return  to  the  festive 
board  to  find  your  Broseley  still  erect  and  awaiting  you  at  an 
angle  of  sixty-four  degrees.  So  at  least  they  used  to  say  at 
Broseley  five  and-forty  years  ago. 
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AN  “ UP  TO  DATE  ” DETECTIVE  STORY,  By  HENRY  HERMAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Everybody  who  was  anybody  knew  the  Clowsley  Tawnes 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe.  Everybody 
knew  that  Mr.  Clowsley  Tawne  had  originally  been  Mr. 
Hector  Clowsley,  a gentleman  of  scientific  pursuits  and  not 
exoibitant  income,  that  he  had — without  rhyme  or  reason,  so 
everybody  thought-inherited  the  large  fortune  of  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Abraham  Tawne,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Tawne 
and  Becldeswaithe,  bankers,  of  Lombard-street,  and  that  he 
had  assumed  the  last  portion  of  his  name  in  deference  to  the 
munificent  testator  s wishes.  Everybody,  of  course,  knew 
Mrs.  Clowsley  Tawne,  a sprightly  brunette  in  the  later 
twenties,  fully  twenty  years  her  husband’s  junior,  and  said  to 
be  a bit  of  a flirt — which,  in  this  peculiar  present-day  world, 
for  a mairied  woman,  was  thought  to  be  rather  piquant.  Of 
course,  everybody  knew  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  Mrs. 
Clowsley  lawne  dispensed  her  smiles  with  even-tempered 
prodigality.  She  was  seen  at  the  Opera  with  a noble  lord  on 
one  night,  and  with  a Bohemian  journalist  at  the  Gaiety  on 
the  next.  At  more  staid  functions  she  selected  escorts  in 
harmony  with  the  occasion — thus,  a bishop  had  once  accom- 
panied her  to  a charity  bazaar. 

The  Clowsley  Tawnes  lived  in  Fulham,  in  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  houses  that  still  are  to  be  found  in  that  suburb, 
surrounded  by  a couple  of  acres  or  so  of  well-timbered  garden,’ 
and  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  high,  ivy-covered  walls.  It  was 
a quaint  place,  and  had  been  left  to  Mr.  Clowsley  Tawne  with 
the  rest  of  the  Tawne  property.  Upon  it  the  testator  had 
spent  a small  fortune. 

Mr.  Matthew  Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe  had  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  Clowsley  Tawnes  ever  since  the 
husband  had  become  a partner  in  the  bank.  Some  people 
even  thought  that  he  was  too  frequent  a visitor  at  Tawne 
Lodge  to  be  guided  there  by  mere  friendship.  He  was  a hale 
and  hearty  gentleman  in  the  early  fifties,  who  tried  to  look, 
and  really  looked,  not  much  over  forty.  He  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  ladies,  young,  old,  and  middle-aged,  and, 
being  unmarried,  had  been  for  years  vainly  besieged  bv  dam- 
sels and  widows.  His  nephew,  Mr.  James  Beckleswaithe- 
Beckleswaithe,  vowed  that  his  uncle  would  die  a bachelor 
and  leave  him  all  his  money.  He  knew,  he  slyly  asserted, 
that  Mr.  .Matthew  Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe  would  never 
mairy,  and  as  Mr.  Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe  never 
contradicted  his  nephew,  people  came  to  believe  that  the 
young  man  was  right. 

Mr.  James  Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe,  whose  a<m  was 
actually  thirty-six,  looked  fully  ten  years  older  than  his  uncle 
He  had  inherited  over  £300,000  from  his  father,  had  promptly 
run  through  the  lot  in  the  space  of  four  years,  and  was  then 
vegetating  on  an  allowance  of  £1,500  a year  doled  out  to  him 
by  his  parsimonious  uncle.  As  his  annual  expenditure  regularly 


amounted  to  £3,500,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  could  not 
make  both  ends  meet. 

>TUl^er,a11  these  circumstances  the  Clowsley  Tawnes  and 
IrVMatthew  Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe  were  happy  enough 
in  their  way,  boasting  most  likely  a good  many  friends  and 
very  few  enemies.  Indeed,  where  people  so  nice  could  find 
the  luxury  of  real  enemies  might  have  been  a mystery  had 
not  Mr.  Matthew  Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe  met  with  his 
death  one  night  under  the  most  awful  circumstances. 

A dinner  party  had  been  given  at  Tawne  Lodge.  It  had 
not  been  one  of  a ceremonious  order.  The  guests  had  been 
nearly  all  intimates,  and  the  evening  had  passed  off  rather 
quietly.  Mr.  Clowsley  Tawne  had  retired  early.  All  the 

guests  had  departed  — so,  at  least,  the  servants  thought and 

Mrs.  Clowsley  Tawne  had  gone  to  her  boudoir,  and  had  been 
there  for  some  time,  as  everybody  supposed,  alone.  It  was 
past  midnight,  when  the  domestics  were  startled  by  a crash 
like  a rifle  shot,  succeeded  by  a series  of  piercing  shrieks 
proceeding  from  Mrs.  Clowsley  Tawne’s  room.  They  rushed 
wildly  to  their  mistress’s  apartment,  and  there  were  horrified 
to  find  the  figure  of  a man,  who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Matthew 
Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe,  lying  on  the  floor,  face  down- 
ward, in  a pool  of  blood,  and  the  lady  unconscious  by  the  side 
of  the  sofa.  While  the  women  were  doing  their  best  to 
revive  their  mistress,  the  men  raised  Mr.  Matthew  Beckles- 
waithe-Beckleswaithe, and  were  awe-stricken  to  find  that  the 
whole  front  and  upper  part  of  his  head  had  been  blown  away. 
Ihe  walls,  the  furniture— everything  in  fact,  about  the  room— 
was  bespattered  with  ghastly  fragments. 

*********  * 

The  first  news  I got  of  the  affair  was,  of  course,  given  by 
the  morning  paper.  As  I opened  my  “ Chronicle  ” some 
specially  boldly  displayed  lines  struck  my  eyes — “ Horrible 
death  of  a well-known  banker,  Murder,  suicide,  or  accident  ? ” 

1 he  announcement  itself  was  bewildering  enough.  It  read 
as  follows  : — 

“ An  awful  tragedy  occurred  shortly  after  midnight  last 
evening  at  Tawne  lodge,  Fulham,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hector 
Clowsley  Tawne,  member  of  the  well-known  banking  firm 
I awne  and  Beckleswaithe,  of  Lombard-street.  The  servants 
were  startled  by  a loud  explosion,  and  the  screams  of  their 
mistress,  and  on  rushingto  Mrs.  Clowsley  Tawne’s  assistance 
they  found  the  horribly  mutilated  corpse  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Beckleswaithe-Beckleswaithe  lying  on  the  floor,  covered  with 
blood  His  head  had  been  entirely  blown  away,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  recognise  the  corpse,  had  his  identity 
been  open  to  a doubt.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the 
terrible  affair  occurred  prevents  us  from  supplying  further 
particulars.  The  house  and  premises  are  now  being  guarded 
and  searched  by  the  police,  and  the  question  has  to  be 
answered  whether  this  horrible  business  is  a suicide  or  acci- 
dent, or  a new  and  most  awe-striking  variety  of  murder.” 


[The  continuation  of  this  story  (the  solution  of  which  the  author  says  will  defy  the  acutest  reader  until  the  last  chapter  is 

reached)  will  be  found  in  the 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

4. 

A CHAT  WITH  DR.  KITCHINER. 

It  is  good  from  time  to  time  to  have  a talk  with  those  whom 
I may  call  the  Old  Masters  of  the  Art  of  Cookery  ; and 
although  Dr.  Kitchiner  only  joined  the  majority  in  1827,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-two,  he  must'  be  con- 
sidered as  a very  Old  Master  indeed  in  the  art  of  feeding. 
I confess  that  it  is  in  a somewhat  disparaging  sense  that  I 
attach  the  adjective  “Old”  to  the  doctor’s  mastery  of 
matters  culinary,  since  I am  afraid  that  the  “Cook  s Oracle, ” 
of  which  scores  of  thousands  of  copies  were  sold  two 
generations  since,  has  now  become  a work  entirely  out  of  date 

Of  refined  French  cookery,  the  author  of  the  “ Cook’s 
Oracle  ” had  only  the  mistiest  of  notions.  For  example,  in 
his  chapter  on  made  dishes,  he  hazards  the  curious  statement 
that  in  the  French  kitchen  there  are  no  less  than  six  hundred 
“ ragofits,”  and  adds,  that  the  French  were  daily  inventing 
new  ones.  He  held  that  a sauce  for  a “ragofit  ” should  be 
thickened  till  it  was  of  the  consistency  of  rich  cream,  “ that 
it  might  adhere  to  whatever  it  was  poured  over.”  “ When 
you  have  a large  dinner  to  dress,”  continues  this  oracular 
doctor,  “ keep  ready  some  mixed  flour  and  water  well  rubbed 
together  till  quite  smooth  and  about  as  thick  as  butter.”  He 
likewise  mentions  that  at  his  request  an  accomplished  Eng- 
lish lady  of  his  acquaintance  compiled  for  him  “ an  ingenious 
and  economical  system  of  French  cookery,”  and  this,  when 
looked  into,  appears  to  comprise  an  inferior  “ pot-au-feu,” 
stewed  hare,  stewed  calf’s  head,  a neck  of  mutton,  boned  and 
sprinkled  with  dried  sage,  and  mutton  broth.  All  excellent 
dishes,  but  scarcely  pertaining  to  the  French  cuisine. 

He  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  well  versed  in  sub- 
stantial and  wholesome  English  cookery  ; and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I have  given  you  a few  of  the  more  practical  among 
his  recipes.  The  one  for  dressing  sturgeon  is  well  worth 
reading ; as  the  fish  is  much  more  easily  procurable  at  first- 
class  fishmongers  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  salt-fish 
pie,  again,  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  a winter  dish,  and  so  is 
the  game  soup  ; while  the  prescription  for  haricot  mutton  is 
about  the  best  with  which  I am  acquainted ; consequently  I 
have  given  it  in  detail.  It  is  a thoroughly  family  dish,  most 
appetising  to  hungry  people  of  all  ages,  from  childhood 
upwards.  The  lobster  soup  and  the  formula  for  dressing 
woodcock  are  only  suggested  to  the  criticism  of  epicures  who 
are  familiar  with  the  way  of  preparing  bisque  soups  and  of 
cooking  game  as  practised  at  the  best  London  clubs  ; or,  at 
Parisian  restaurants  of  the  first  rank. 

One  may  as  well  tell  you  in  a few  words  what 
manner  of  man  Dr.  Kitchiner  was,  and  what  he  did 
in  addition  to  writing  the  “ Cook’s  Oracle.”  His  father 
was  a wealthy  coal  merchant  who  sent  his  son  William 
to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Glasgow,  where  he  took  his 
degree  as  M.D.,  but  the  old  coal  merchant  died  “warm,” 
and  young  Dr.  Kitchiner  inherited  a handsome  independence. 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  wrote  “ Observations  on 
Singing  ” and  edited  a series  of  the  “ National  and  Sea  Songs 
of  England ; ” and  among  his  remaining  works,  are  the 
“ Art  of  Invigorating  Life  by  Food,”  “ The  Housekeeper’s 
Ledger,”  “ The  Traveller’s  Oracle,”  and  “ The  Economy  of 
the  Eyes,”  and  “ Rules  for  Choosing  and  Using  Spectacles 
and  Opera  Glasses.”  Altogether  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
clever,  versatile,  kind  hearted,  and  somewhat  eccentric 
individual,  and  among  his  queer  habits,  was  the  invariable 
practice  of  taking  his  wine  with  him  when  he  went  out  to 
dinner.  Possibly  in  this  respect  he  was  of  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  physician  to  King  Charles  I,  who 
held  that  all  wine  was  poison,  but  that  bad  wine  was  sudden 
death. 

Farewell  for  the  nonce,  Dr.  William  Kitchiner  ; but  al- 
though I am  fain  to  admit  that,  as  regards  culinary  elegance, 
he  is  not  by  any  means  up-to-date,  I repeat  that  for  plain, 
palatable,  filling  dishes,  he  is  a trustworthy  guide ; and  if 

any  of  my  readers  need  at  any  time  recipes  for  such  plain 


viands  as  stewed  rump  steak,  a-la-mode  beef,  ox-tail,  mock 
turtle  and  pea  soup,  I shall  be  very  happy  to  supply  them 
with  extracts  from  the  copious  Kitchiner  storehouse. 


RECIPES. 

Fresh  Sturgeon. — The  best  mode  of  dressing  this  is  to  cut  it  in  thin 
slices  like  veal  cutlets  and  broil  it.  Serve  very  hot,  and  eat  with  a squeeze 
of  lemon  juice.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  skin 
before  it  is  broiled,  as  the  oil  in  the  skin,  if  burnt,  imparts  a disagreeable 
flavour  to  the  fish.  The  flesh  is  very  fine,  and  comes  nearer  to  veal, 
perhaps,  than  even  turtle.  Sturgeon  is  frequently  plentiful  and  reasonable 
in  the  London  shops.  We  prefer  this  mode  of  dressing  it  to  the  more 
savoury  one  of  stewing  it  in  rice  gravy. 

Salt  Fish  Pie. — The  thickest  part  must  be  chosen,  and  put  in  cold 
water  to  soak  the  night  before  wanted ; then  boil  it  well,  take  it  up,  take 
away  the  bones  and  skin,  set  it  on  a fish-cfrainer  to  get  cold  ; in  the  mean- 
time boil  four  eggs  hard,  peel  and  slice  them  very  thin,  the  same  quantity 
of  onion  sliced  thin,  line  the  bottom  of  a fish  pie  with  fish  forcemeat,  or  a 
layer  of  potatoes  sliced  thin — then  a layer  of  onions,  then  of  fish,  and  of 
eggs,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full ; season  each  layer  with  a little  pepper ; 
then  mix  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  the  same  of  essence  of  anchovy, 
a little  mushroom  catsup  in  a gill  of  cold  water,  put  it  in  the  dish,  then  put 
on  the  top  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  broken  in  bits,  cover  it  with  puff  paste 
and  bake  it  one  hour. 

Game  Soup. — In  the  game  season  it  is"  easy  for  a cook  to  give  her 
master  a very  good  soup  at  a very  little  expense  by  taking  the  meat  off 
the  breasts  of  any  cold  birds  which  have  been  left  the  preceding  day,  and 
pounding  it  in  a mortar,  and  beating  to  pieces  the  legs  and  bones,  and 
boiling  them  in  some  broth  for  an  hour.  Boil  six  turnips,  mash  them,  and 
strain  them  through  a tammis  cloth  with  the  meat  that  has  been  pounded 
in  a mortar,  strain  your  broth,  and  put  a little  of  it  at  a time  into  the 
tammis  to  help  you  to  strain  all  of  it  through.  Put  your  soup  kettle  near 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  When  ready  to  dish  your  dinner,  have  six 
yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  strain  through  a sieve,  put 
your  soup  on  the  fire,  and,  as  it  is  coming  to  the  boil,  put  in  the  eggs  and 
stir  well  with  a wooden  spoon;  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 

Lobster  Soup. — Have  three  fine  lively  young  hen  lobsters  and  boil  them ; 
when  cold,  split  the  tails,  take  out  the  fish,  crack  the  claws,  and  cut  the 
meat  into  mouthfuls;  take  out  the  coral  and  soft  part  of  the  body,  bruise 
part  of  the  coral  in  a mortar,  pick  out  the  fish  from  the  chines,  beat  part 
of  it  with  the  coral,  and  with  this  make  forcemeat  balls,  finely  flavoured 
with  mace  or  nutmeg,  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  anchovy,  and  cayenne ; 
pound  these  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Have  three  quarts  of  veal  broth, 
bruise  the  small  legs  and  the  chine,  and  put  them  into  it  to  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  strain  it ; and  then  to  thicken  it,  take  the  live  spawn  and 
bruise  it  in  a mortar  with  a little  butter  and  flour,  rub  it  through  a sieve, 
and  add  it  to  the  soup,  with  the  meat  of  the  lobsters  and  the  remaining 
coral ; let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  ten  minutes ; do  not  let  it  boil,  or  its 
fine  red  colour  will  immediately  fade.  Turn  into  a tureen,  add  the  juice 
of  a good  lemon,  and  a little  essence  of  anchovy. 

Woodcock. — Woodcocks  should  not  be  drawn,  as  the  trail  is  liked  by 
epicures.  Truss  the  legs  close  to  the  body,  and  run  an  iron  skewer 
through  each  thigh  close  to  the  body,  and  tie  them  on  a small  bird  spit, 
put  them  to  roast  at  a clear  fire  ; cut  as  many  slices  of  bread  as  you  have 
birds,  toast  or  fry  them  a delicate  brown,  and  lay  them  in  the  dripping  pan 
under  the  birds  to  catch  the  trail ; baste  them  with  butter,  and  froth 
them  with  flour ; lay  the  toast  on  a hot  dish,  and  the  birds  on  the  toast, 
pour  some  good  beef  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  send  some  up  in  a boat. 
Twenty  or  thirty  minutes  will  roast  them.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Haricot  Mutton. — Cut  the  best  end  of  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton 
that  has  been  kept  till  tender  into  chops  of  equal  thickness,  one  rib  to 
each;  cut  two  .chops  to  one  bone,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  help 
when  there  is  only  one,  trim  off  some  of  the  fat,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
chine  bone,  and  scrape  it  clean,  and  lay  it  in  a slewpan,  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  ; set  it  over  a smart  five',  if  your  fire  is  not  sharp,  the  chops 
will  be  done  before  they  are  coloured,  the  intention  of  frying  them  is 
merely  to  give  them  a very  light  browning.  While  the  chops  are  browning, 
peel  and  boil  a couple  of  dozen  of  young  button  onions  in  about  three 
pints  of  water  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  set  them  by, 
and  pour  off  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in  into  the  stewpan  with 
the  chops,  if  that  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  them  add  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will ; remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  be  careful 
they  are  not  stewed  too  fast  or  too  much,  so  take  out  one  of  them  with  a fish 
slice,  and  try  it ; when  they  are  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  an  hour- 
and-a-half,  then  pass  the  gravy  through  a sieve  into  a basin,  and  set  it  in 
the  open  air  that  it  may  get  cold.  You  may  then  easily  and  completely 
skim  off  the  fat.  In  the  meantime,  set  the  meat  and  vegetables  by  the  fire 
to  keep  hot,  and  pour  some  boiling  water  over  the  button  onions  to  warm 
them.  Have  about  six  ounces  of  carrots,  and  eight  ounces  of  turnips, 
peeled  and  cut  into  slices,  or  shaped  into  balls  about  as  big  as  a nutmeg, 
boil  the  carrots  about  half-an-hour,  and  put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  and 
then  put  them  round  the  dish,  the  last  thing.  Thicken  the  gravy  by 
putting  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stewpan;  when  it  is  melted,  stir  in  as 
much  flour  as  will  stiffen  it ; pour  the  gravy  to  it  by  degrees,  stir  together 
till  it  boils ; strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  into  a stewpan,  put  in  the 
carrots  and  turnips  to  get  warm,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  while  you  dish 
up  the  meat ; lay  t he  chops  round  a dish,  put  the  vegetables  in  the  middle, 
and  pour  the  thiefcened  gravy  over  it.  Some  put  ia  capers,  minced 
gherkins,  &c. 
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and  abroad  it  has  won  for  itself  a foremost  place  in  public  favour  as  a 
Magazine  which  contains  attractive  reading  for  every  membeb  of  the 

FAMILY. 

The  success  of  the  Magazine  has  been  so  pronounced  that  its  circula- 
tion has  more  than  quadrupled  in  recent  years. 

Messrs.  CASSELL  & COMPANY  have  now  determined  to  permanently 
enlarge  the  Magazine,  without  increase  of  price,  by  the  addition  of  16  pages 
monthly,  commencing  with  the  December  Part,  1892.  By  means  of 
the  additional  space  thus  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  Editor  has  been  enabled 
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OUR  LEGAL  COLUMN.  NOTICES. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Soldier  (Dewsbury). — There  has  been  a recent  discussion  in  the  service 
papers  upon  the  point  you  raise.  Officers  circumstanced  as  you  are  have 
always  paid  income-tax  since  the  Income  Tax  Act,  but  the  words  of  the 
statute  are  most  ambiguous,  and  we  await  the  result  of  a test  case.  Per- 
sonally, I think  you  are  liable  to  pay  tax  on  your  private  income  and  on 
your  pay.  Look  at  schedule  E,  section  146,  5 and  6 Vic.,  cap.  35.  The 
section  at  first  limits  the  tax  to  " employments  of  profit  within  Great  Britain," 
but  it  afterwards  requires  "commissioned  officers  belonging  to  H.M.'s 
Army  ” to  pay  it.  It  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  this. 

Ajax  (Wigan). — When  a will  appoints  a person  sole  executor  be  has  a 
right,  and,  indeed,  a duty,  to  wind  up  the  estate  which  passes  by  the  will. 
In  pursuance  of  this  duty  he  may  collect  rents,  and  he  may  do  any 
necessary  and  urgent  repairs.  You  have  no  power  to  appoint  another 
executor  in  his  place,  or  to  act  jointly  with  him. 

Partnership. — It  is  clear  that  B can  claim  to  take  out  the  patent  jointly 
with  A,  and  if  A objects  to  this,  B can  proceed  by  injunction  against  A. 
Sections  20  and  21  of  the  Partnership  Act,  1890,  cover  your  case,  subject 
to  the  terms  of  the  partnership  agreement  between  A and  B (if  any),  the 
law  requires  all  rights  and  interests  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  or  in 
course  of  the  partnership  business  to  be  held  and  applied  exclusively  for 
that  business.  Your  case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  A was  also  a 
salaried  manager,  and  he  employed  the  firm's  men  and  time  in  perfecting 
the  new  process. 

Vexed  (St.  James’s  Street,  W.). — A manager  has  a right  to  refuse 
admission  to  the  stalls  when  the  applicant  is  not  in  evening  dress.  The 
ticket,  or  contract  between  the  parties,  relates  to  a particular  reserved  seat, 
admittedly  sold  and  reserved  upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that 
evening  dress  be  worn.  That  condition  is  a reasonable  one,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  recognised  at  law.  If  the  gentleman  has  a prejudice  against 
evening  dress,  it  is  open  to  him  to  purchase  a cheaper  seat. 

Eltham  (NewEltham). — I do  not  see  any  reason  why  youshould  be  liable 
to  fence  the  piece  of  ground  your  neighbour  enclosed  from  the  waste  four 
acres.  Nor  do  I see  any  obligation  upon  you  to  keep  his  fences  in  repair. 
The  plan  you  send  shows  that  your  premises  do  not  even  adjoin  those  of 
your  neighbour.  Probably,  he  had  no  legal  right  to  enclose  at  all.  In  any 
case,  it  is  ridiculous  to  contend  he  can  compel  another  person  to  keep  up 
his  fences.  Sue  him  for  damages  in  the  local  county  court  if  he  again 
injures  your  fowls. 

James  S.  (West  Ham).— Yours  is  an  exceedingly  hard  case.  Pray 
accept  my  sympathy.  You  have  no  legal  claim  against  your  employer 
since  you  did  not  give  him  notice  of  your  injury  within  six  months,  and 
you  did  not  bring  an  action  within  the  time  prescribed  by  The  Employers 
Liability  Act.  You  also  have  no  claim  against  him  at  common  law, 
because  you  were  injured  by  a fellow-workman  in  the  same  employ.  Your 
letter  leaves  me  in  doubt  whether  your  misfortune  was  the  result  of  the 
injury,  or  of  the  subsequent  lifting  of  the  heavy  weight.  Why  not  get  the 
doctor  to  write  to  your  employer  ? Pie  could  hardly  refuse  you  some 
compensation. 

Cumberland  (Carlisle).— It  all  depends  on  the  investment  clause  and 
the  words  in  the  will.  I could  not  say  unless  I saw  the  will.  Probably 
the  executors  were  authorized  to  retain  their  testator's  investments,  and,  if 
so,  they  are  under  no  liability. 


Sai.a's  Journal  in  Australia. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  demand  for  Sala's  Journal  in  Australia  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded our  anticipations ; and  we  have  consequently  opened  up  offices  at 
193,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Cheques,  Money  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  "The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,"  and  crossed  " London  and  County  Bank." 


Sala's  Journal. — Telegraphic  Address:  "Spoonfuls,"  London.  Tele- 
phone No.  2956. 


In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  applications  we  receive  from 
correspondents  asking  us  to  recommend  them  apartments,  to  tell  them 
where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  under  certain  circumstances,  or  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  employment  as  governesses,  lady-helps,  type-writers,  clerks, 
and  the  like,  we  have,  as  a way  out  of  the  difficulty,  started  a “ Wanted  " 
column.  In  this  our  numerous  correspondents  will  be  able  to  make  known 
their  wants.  I here  will  be  no  delay,  and  they  may  anticipate  most  favour- 
able results.  The  charge  will  be: — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for 
every  succeeding  seven  words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These  adver- 
tisements will  only  be  inserted  when  prepaid,  and  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  the  first  post  on  Thursday  morning. 


The  current  number  of  Sala’s'  Journal  stands  as  an  Insurance  Policy 
for  Railway  Passengers  for  the  sum  of  £250. 


Sala's  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  SouthamptonStreet 
Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala's  Journal  requir- 
ing information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write  to  the  Editor, 
and  mark  the  envelope  "Patents."  All  letters  will  be  answered  by  an 
expert  on  these  matters. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions;  there- 
fore all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current  number  of  Sala’s 
Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue.  This  heading 
stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  department  must  have 
"Answers,  G.A.S.,"  written  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  must  contain 
the  correct  name  a.nd  address  of  the  sender.  Correspondents  who 
require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a separate  coupon  for  each 
question  they  wish  answered. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean,  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildinqs, 
London,  to  the  next-of-lcin  of  any  one  who  is  hilled 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenge? , or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  ( should  death  result  within  THREE  GALEN- 
EAR  J\I 0 R TE S a f ter  such  accident ) , provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder.  ‘ 

tt  This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited 
•Act>  1SD0,  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  0 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  commu- 
nications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor’s 
private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman’s  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


..f^u®?^ons  Pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home- 
life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column  All  letters 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a 
previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two 
bhilhngs  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department 
should  have  the  word  " Boudoir"  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala's  Journal. — Twelve  months,  6s.  6d  ■ Six 
months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ’ Alt 
other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d.  ; Twelve  months,  8s.  8d. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala's  Journal  at  any  News- 
agents or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK, 


¥ 

HOARDINGS  AND  HYSTERICS. 


As  the  eventful  year  1892  is  waning  somewhat  dully 
towards  its  end,  and  there  being  little  likelihood  of  anything 
very  stirring  taking  place  in  the  political  world  until  the  end 
of  next  January,  it  has  apparently  occurred  to  the  astute 
conductors  of  the  Times  newspaper  to  get  up  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  “ a boom.”  There  are  certain  subjects  well 
suited  for  “ booming  ” purposes  which  the  great  journal  of 
Printing  House  Square  is,  by  circumstances  overwhich  it  has 
no  control,  precluded  from  touching  without  the  risk  of 
derogation  from  its  dignity.  The  austere  organ,  which  the 
Fiench  call  “ Le  Journal  de  la  Cite,”  can  scarcely  open  its 
columns  to  a lengthy  and  usually  witless  correspondence 
as  to  whether  marriage  be  a failure  or  success  ; whether  Eng- 
lish wives,  or  Paraguayan,  or  Potowatamie  ones  are  the  best 
whom  English  bachelors  can  select ; whether  spouses  who 
can  prepare  a pot-au-feu  are  preferable  to  those  who  can  only 
boil  a potato  and  fry  a mutton  chop  to  a sooty  black  in  an 
imperfectly  clean  pan ; and,  above  all,  the  Times  would,  I should 
say,  shrink  from  again  discussing  the  hackneyed  old  problem  of 
what  we  are  to  do  with  our  boys  and  our  girls. 

So,  in  stress  of  topics,  the  Times  has  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a “ boom  ” against  what  it  is  pleased  to  call 
the  “ Advertising  Plague  ” ; and  has  allowed  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  and  a number  of  less  prominent  people, 
to  go  into  hysterics  in  its  pages,  morning  after  morning,  on  the 
subject  of  the  street  hoardings  and  the  pictorial  posters  or 
advertisements  displayed  on  the  constructions  in  question. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  who,  1 believe,  is  an  architect  of  some 
repute,  was  permitted  to  open  the  ball.  He  declares,  in 
heartrending  accents,  that  the  advertising  disease  has  gone 
far  to  destroy  the  appearance  of  our  towns,  and  that  “ Brob- 
dingnag  lettering  and  colossal  sky-signs  ” have  almost  ruined 
our  street  architecture.  I never  knew  before  Mr.  Water- 
house  favoured  us  with  his  views  that  we  had  any  street 
architecture  to  ruin  at  all.  London,  for  at  least  three  parts 


of  its  entirety,  is  the  ugliest  city  in  all  Europe.  There  are 
some  handsome  squares  at  the  West-End;  but  a square  is 
the  outcome  of  the  aptitude  of  a landscape  gardener,  and 
not  of  an  architect.  For  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
Whitehall,  Pall  Mall,  and  Regent’s  Street,  there  is  scarcely 
a comely  thoroughfare  at  the  West  end  of  the  Metropolis. 

Then  Mr.  Distressed  Correspondent  contends  that  the  walls 
and  neighbourhoods  of  our  railway  stations  are  so  overlaid  with 
a mass  of  ridiculous  iteration  that  the  bewildered  traveller  has 
considerable  difficulty  in  identifying  his  destination,  if  he  ever 
arrives  there.  This  is  not  only  hysteria,  but  nonsense.  The 
name  of  every  railway  station  is  plainly  painted  in  black 
letters  on  a large  horizontal  board,  supported  by  two  uprights, 
on  the  platform  ; and,  moreover,  when  a train  draws  up  at  a 
station,  the  name  thereof  is  called  out  by  a porter.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  contends — and  in  this  I agree  with  him — that 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  beautiful  than  England ; 
but  he  is  struck  with  horror  to  remember  that  the  very 
loveliest  spots  in  our  island,  the  Thames  valley,  the  country 
round  Malvern,  the  picturesque  passes  in  North  Wales,  and 
the  estuaries  of  South  Devon,  “ are  being  degraded  by  this 
wanton  vulgarity.” 

I wonder  what  the  afflicted  architect  would  have  thought  had 
he  had  the  good  luck  to  have  been  born  in  ancient  Greece, 
say  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  as  to  the  practice 
of  public  advertising  in  that  classic  land  ? If  he  will  turn  to 
a Greek  author  named  Lucian,  he  will  find  that  runaway 
slaves,  things  lost,  stolen,  or  found,  and  commodities  for  sale , were 
conspicuously  advertised  in  placards  on  the  walls  or  on  boards 
set  up  in  frequented  spots.  A corresponding  custom  prevailed 
in  ancient  Italy.  The  plays  at  the  Roman  theatres  were 
daily  made  known  by  placards  exposed  to  public  view,  and 
by  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  Several  of  these  productions  of 
the  Willings  and  Partingtons  of  antiquity — some  of  them  of  a 
highly  pictorial  character,  such  as  that  of  the  schoolmaster 
thrashing  the  naughty  boy,  which  was  the  sign  or  advertise- 
ment of  the  school  itself — have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  are  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples ; and  Professor 
Becker,  in  that  wonderful  treasure-house  of  ancient  lore, 
“ Gallus,”  describes  a group  of  people  in  a Roman  street, 
reading  the  programme,  painted  on  the  walls  of  a public 
building,  of  the  next  contest  of  gladiators.  We  are  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  in  London  just  now,  in  proclaiming, 
coram  publico , the  achievements  of  the  Boxing  Kangaroo,  or 
those  of  the  Strongest  Man  on  Earth  or  the  Most  Wonderful 
Lady  Gymnast  that  ever  existed  ; only  the  placards  announc- 
ing these  shows  are  not  affixed  to  the  walls  of  public  buildings. 

And,  again,  touching  the  alleged  defacement  of  lovely  rural 
spots  by  signs  and  advertisements,  it  might  interest  Mr. 
Waterhouse  to  know  that,  by  the  ancient  Greek  law,  when- 
ever an  agriculturist  mortgaged  his  land  to  another  person, 
he  was  bound  to  set  up  a post  in  each  of  the  mortgaged  fields, 
giving  in  legible  letters  the  names  of  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee  and  the  sum  of  money  which  had  been  lent  on 
the  land  in  question. 

The  inconsolable  architect  is  tenderly  anxious  that  the  “ in- 
jured public  ” should  protest  and  take  measures  against  this 
“ crying  evil,”  and  he  thinks  that  if  they,  the  public,  would 
only  reflect  on  the  enormous  sums  spent  on  advertising,  which 
money,  according  to  his  showing,  comes  eventually  out  of  their 
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own  and  not  the  advertisers’  pockets,  they  would  cease  to 
bolster  up  “ a rotten  system,”  by  purchasing  articles  so 
advertised.  Thus  street  advertising  is  to  be  met  by  boy- 
cotting ' If  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  continues, 
would  only  have  the  courage  to  tax  the  “ disfigurements  of 
which  he  now  complains,  according  to  their  size  and  obtru- 
siveness, as  they  are  taxed  in  Paris,  he  believes  that  tie 
“ injured  public  ” would  soon  be  rid  of  what  he  considers  a 

nuisance.  ....  ,,«■ 

Unfortunately  for  the  tearful  remonstrant,  my  old  friend  Mr. 
John  Leighton,  F.S.  A.,  writes  to  the  Times  to  say  that,  although 
he  would  gladly  join  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  an  endeavour  to 
avert  the  “ advertising  pestilence,”  he  fears  that  the  Pans 
impost  would  affect  it  little;  for  there  they  tax  y e ;in  1 
vidual  poster  and  not  by  the  space  occupied— a bill  to  let 
lodgings  paying  the  same  as  the  biggest  broadside. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  such  a tax  of  a penny  on  every 
square  foot  of  the  poster  would  bring  a good  sum  into  the 
Exchequer.  Yes,  my  excellent  Mr.  Leighton,  so  it  would, 
but  you  and  I are  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  every 
advertisement,  short  or  long,  inserted  in  a newspaper  was  charged  by 
the  Inland  Revenue  with  a duty  of  eighteenpence.  How  would  the 
Times  newspaper,  which  lives  on  its  advertisements,  relish  the 
prospect  of  having  once  more  to  pay  an  eighteenpenny  tax  on 
every  advertisement  which  appears  in  its  prodigious  sheet  . 

Mr.  Waterhouse’s  emotional  effusion  has  been  followed  by 
others  quite  as  rhapsodical  in  style.  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmon  , 
whom  I know  and  admire  as  a very  accomplished  and  tasteful 
painter,  and  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner  have  addressed  a joint 
letter  to  the  Times,  and  these  gentlemen  pathetically  assert 
that  advertisements  “are  turning  England  into  a sordid  and 
disorderly  spectacle  from  sea  to  sea.  , 

They  are  horrified  at  fields  and  hill  sides  being  covered 
with  “unwonted  crops” — they  are  not  unwonted,  as  I have 
proved  by  reference  to  the  advertising  methods  in  ancient 
Hellas— of  boards  and  bills.  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Sumner 
are  good  enough  to  admit  that  the  public  want  to  know  what 
books  have  been  written  or  what  performances  are  being  given 
at  theatres,  or  concerts,  or  music  halls,  or  what  is  on  view  at 
picture  galleries;  but  they  resent  such  matters  being 
forced  on  their  knowledge  of  “ shocking  and  impertinent 
methods.”  “ When,”  these  sapient  gentlemen  remark,  we 
buy  a book  of  a publisher,  his  last  list  of  new  publications  is 
sure  to  be  germane  to  the  purchase.  Not  so  an  outside 
wrapper,  urging  us  to  smoke  Messrs.  Blank  s tobacco. 

And  why  the  dickens  should  not  Messrs.  Blank  advertise 
their  tobacco  on  outside  wrappers  or  on  the  outer  wails  . 
They  have  quite  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  Messrs.  Water- 
house  and  Richmond  and  Sumner  have  to  puff  their  own 
superfine  superiority  above  the  common  herd  m the  columns 
of  a newspaper.  As  to  soap,  mustard,  pills,  and  tooth  powder, 
Messrs.  Richmond  and  Sumner  say  that  it  is  not  our  national 
custom  to  converse  publicly  and  unceasingly  upon  such  sub- 
jects of  private  necessity;  so  they  fail  to  see  why  the  lam 
should  be  defaced  by  the  prominence  and  ubiquity  ot  soap, 
mustard,  pills,  and  tooth  powder  puffs— “things  to  be  obtained 
always  and  everywhere  at  household  shops,  and  the  adveitise- 
ment  of  which  only  pertains  to  private  dealings  with  cus- 

tC>This  silly  argument  needs  only  to  be  met  by  the  reminder 
that  this  is  an  age  of  unlimited  competition.  The  enforced 
adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  without  reciprocity  has 
led  to  England  being  flooded  by  millions  upon  millions  ot 
articles  of  all  kinds,  very  cheap  and  often  very  nasty,  ot 
foreign  manufacture.  The  French,  the  Germans,  and  above 
all  the  Americans,  are  doing  their  best  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  English  artizans  and  to  ruin  British  manu- 
facturers by  over-trading  and  underselling  them  ; and  I hold 
that  our  manufacturers  of,  and  wholesale  dealers  in,  articles  ot 
common  and  daily  use  are  fully  justified  m advertising  the 
wares  which  they  make,  or  which  they  sell,  in  any  manner 
which  shall  conduce  to  their  obtaining  the  publicity  which 
they  desire,  so  long  as  such  methods  of  publicity  do  a 
endanger  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  are  not  pioductUe 
of  any  injury  to  public  morals. 


Advertising  vans,  for  example,  were  put  down  by  law  some 
thirty  years  since,  because  the  huge  vehicles  crawled  along 
the  thoroughfares  to  the  obstruction  of  the  traffic ; but  no 
harm  is  done  if  advertisements  relating  to  soap,  or  mustard, 
or  pills,  or  toothpowder  are  affixed  to  omnibuses  which 
pass  rapidly  through  the  streets,  and  the  drivers  of  whicn  are 
not  on  any  account  allowed  by  the  police  to  loiter.  Again, 
if  the  pictorial  posters  contain  anything  approaching  “ shock- 
ing ” or  indelicate  features,  the  law  is  at  hand  to  punish  t.e 
tradesmen  or  the  advertising  agents  who  have  caused  such 
posters  to  be  publicly  exhibited. 

The  hysterical  letters  which  have  appeared  on  the  so- 
called  “ advertising  plague,”  and  which  have  been  followed 
by  a number  of  minor  scribblings  which  I disdain  to  notice, 
are  only  the  outcome  of  a sickly,  maundering,  puling,  queruloao 
dislike  and  jealousy  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  remon- 
strants against  “ shocking  ” and  “impertinent  ” advertisements 
are  only  so  many  Sir  Piercie  Shaftons  who  think  that  we  should 
all  be  so  very  “ cultchawed  ” and  so  very  “ intense,  . and, 
generally  so  “awfully  too  too,”  and  that  we  should  inces- 
santly worship  the  Beautiful  with  a big  B,  and  sit  in  tne 
seat  of  the  scorner,  sniffing  at  a scent-bottle,  turning  up  our 
superfine  eyebrows,  and  curling  our  superlative  hp=>  m 
infinite  contempt  at  the  “ shocking  ” Philistine,  the  “ irnper- 
tinent  ” Vandals,  the  « sordid  ” Visigoths,  who,  as  a matter  ot 
fact,  are  only  industrious,  energetic,  hard-headed  English,  or 
Scotch,  or  Irish  men  of  business,  who  work  hard  and  want 
to  make  money.  The  times  are  terribly  hard ; the  struggle 
for  life  is  incessant  and  desperate,  and  if  trade  ceases  to 
advertise  trade  will  starve. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Waterhouse  wants  to  get  as  many  houses 
to  build  as  he  can  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  is  very  glad  to 
obtain  as  many  commissions  as  he  is  able  to  procure  for  the 
portraits  which  he  so  charmingly  paints.  It  happens, 
nevertheless,  that  the  etiquette  of  the  profession  to  which  these 
fastidious  artists  belong  forbids  them  to  puff  their  genius  and 
capacity  on  the  walls,  or  the  hoardings,  or  on  omnibuses  ; 
similarly  as  fellows  and  members  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  cannot  proclaim  their  proficiency 
in  their  respective  vocations. 

Again,  Bullyrag  Q.C.,  is  forbidden  by  the  etiquette  of 
the  Bar,  to  announce  even  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper, 
much  less  on  a wall  or  a hoarding,  that  he  is  the  Champion 
Cross- Examiner.  On  the  other  hand,  while  professional  men 
are  thus  debarred  from  making  public  proclamations  of  the 
specialities  in  which  they  deal— although  it  is  true  that  they 
are  not  above  importuning  such  friends  of  theirs  as  may 
happen  to  be  journalists  to  puff  them  in  the  papers  to  whwh 
those  friends  are  attached— there  is  a mighty  army  °* 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  who,  were  they  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  advertising,  not  only  in  the  newspapers,  but 
on  hoardings,  walls,  and  so  forth,  would  speedily  find  that 
their  business  was  drifting  into  hopeless  decay.  _fhey  ha\e 
perpetually  to  confront  the  most  strenuous  competition.  Such 
competition  may  be  feverish,  but  it  is  inevitable.  We  must 
make  money.  Everybody  wants  more  than  he  has  ; and  the 
want  is  not  to  be  ignored  and  not  to  be  blamed.  The  rich 
man,  when  he  dies,  cannot  take  his  wealth  avvay  with  him  , 
and  our  hospitals  and  other  charities  would  be  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  pounds  the  poorer  every  year  were 
it  not  for  the  bequests  of  enriched  manufacturers  and 
traders  If  I were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a pul, 
or  a soap,  or  a mustard,  or  a tooth-powder  of  my 
own,  I would  advertise  it  m every  possible  shape  and 
form  ; and  if  I chose  to  patronise  the  hoardings  I would 

respectfully  approach  Mr.  W B.  Richmond  and  beg  him  o 

accept  a commission,  of  say  fifteen  hundred  pounds, . for  the 
design  of  a splendid  polychromatic  poster,  representing  the 
goddess  Hygeia  administering  Sala’s  Pills  to  the  Nine  Muses, 
or  Queen  Elizabeth  eating  Sala’s  mustard  with  her  immortal 
but  apocryphal  Michaelmas  goose,  or  Ninon  de  L Enclos 
opening  a box  of  Sala’s  tooth-powder,  lying  on  her  toilette 
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In  the  gossiping  reminiscences  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Bell 
Scott,  who,  artistically  and  poetically  speaking,  was  a very 
clever  old  gentleman,  but  who  was  certainly  lacking  in  the 
faculty  of  description,  there  is  a wonderful  word  picture  of 
Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  According  to  Mr.  Scott,  the 
author  of  “ Atalanta  in  Calydon  ” always  had  his  pockets 
.crammed  with  papers,  still  he  recited  quires  of  manuscripts 
without  consulting  them.  His  nervous,  excitable  nature 
could  not  stand  strain  ; pain  was  nothing  to  him  ; but  he 
could  not  bear  for  a moment  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
One  morning  he  had  the  toothache  and  he  at  once  determined 
to  have  the  molar  out.  Mr.  Scott  accompanied  him  to  the 
dentist.  It  was  a mighty  grinder,  and  the  operator,  exerting 
his  whole  muscular  force,  lifted  the  poet  from  his  seat,  without 
extracting  the  tooth.  Mr.  Scott  held  the  Swinburnian  head. 
The  grinder  broke,  but  again  the  dentist  went  for  it,  and 
wrenched  out  the  roots  piecemeal. 


This  terrific  tableau  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of  the 
determined  dentist  who  had  a patient  not  quite  so  valorous  as 
Mr.  Swinburne.  The  operator  had  exerted  his  whole  muscular 
force  to  extract  a refractory  grinder,  but  in  vain.  The  un- 
happy  patient  rolled  out  of  the  operating  chair,  and  lay 
prostrate  on  the  carpet ; the  determined  dentist,  with  his 
knee  on  the  patient’s  chest,  still  tugged  at  the  tooth.  The 
victim  felt  faint.  Enough,  enough,”  he  murmured ; 
“ another  time,  another  time  ! ” “ Another  time  be  blowed ! ” 

exclaimed  the  undaunted  dentist.  “ I’ll  have  it  out,  or  I’ll 

have  your old  head  off  ! ” Whether  the  tooth  came  out, 

or  whether  the  patient’s  head  came  off,  history  has  not 
recorded. 


The  ladies  who  comprise  the  London  Needlework  Guild 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  achievements  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Teck,  as  President  of  the  Guild,  has  published  an  account 
of  what  has  been  done,  and  a more  interesting  illustration  of 
good  deeds  performed  in  an  unostentatious  manner  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive.  Probably  the  few  and  not  the  many 
know  of  the  existence  of  this  truly  charitable  organization,  and 
yet  through  its  agency  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  useful  articles  of  clothing  have  been  distributed 
during  the  year  among  the  indigent  poor. 


Unquestionably  the  Guild  is  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
noble  and  sympathetic  lady  as  the  Duchess  of  Teck  at  its  head, 
and  the  assurance  that  a quarter  of  a million  garments  have 
been  given  away  testifies  to  the  fact  that  many  willing  hands 
must  have  been  hard  at  work.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  need 
of  more  helpers.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and  we 
can  imagine  that  many,  now  that  they  know  of  the  existence  of 
such  a society,  will  cordially  respond  to  the  invitation  to  help. 
“ W e cannot  have  too  many  members  ” is  the  assurance  of 
Her  Royal  Highness.  We  have  but  to  think  of  the  squalid 
misery  which  prevails  not  only  in  London  but  in  all  our  large 
towns  to  realise  the  absolute  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  a 
Guild  which  anybody  who  is  willing  to  help  can  join,  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Basil  Ellis,  9,  Southwick  Crescent, 
London,  W .,  will  ensure  the  receipt  of  all  necessary  infor- 
mation. 


One  distinguished  house  party  has  succeeded  another  at 
Chatsworth ; and,  among  the  recent  guests,  have  been  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  Lady  De  Trafford,  Lady 
Vane  Tempest,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland,  Earl  De 
Grey,  Lord  and  Lady  Dudley,  Lord  Annally,  Lord  Clifton, 
Lord  Gosforth,  Mr.  Sassoon,  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley,  M.P., 
Mr.  Higgins,  Colonel  Montagu,  &c. 


The  story  of  the  disappearance  of  Gainsborough’s  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  belongs  to  the 
Romance  of  Art.  The  history  of  the  vicissitudes  of  art 
treasures  contains  nothing  more  startling  than  the  theft  of 
this  canvas.  It  was  brought  to  the  hammer  at  Christie’s,  in 
King  Street,  on  May  6th,  1876.  The  bidding  for  the 
picture  was  very  spirited,  and  closed  at  ten  thousand 
guineas,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Agnew. 
It  was  stolen  from  his  premises  in  Old  Bond  Street  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  Nothing 
has  been  heard  since  of  this  famous  picture.  The  one 
of  Her  Grace,  at  Chatsworth,  is  by  the  same  painter, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1783.  Gains- 
borough was  so  dissatisfied  with  one  of  his  pictures  o 1 
the  Duchess  that  he  would  not  send  it  to  Chatsworth.  He 
drew  his  wet  brush  across  the  exquisite  mouth,  exclaiming ; 
“ Her  Grace  is  too  difficult  for  me.” 


It  is  said  that  the  stolen  “Duchess”  was  of  less  value  when 
she  was  young  than  after  her  decease.  In  her  early  career 
(1839)  she  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bentley,  a picture  restorer, 
for  £50  (fifty  pounds!),  and  afterwards  disposed  of  by  him  to 
Mr.  Wynn-Ellis  for  ^63  ! 


In  the  dining-room  at  Nuneham  Courtney,  on  the  Upper 
Thames,  there  is  a portrait,  by  Gainsborough,  of  Georgiana 
Poyntz,  Countess  Spencer,  the  mother  of  “ the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.”  As  a child  she  was  evidently  an 
“ugly  duckling,”  for  her  mother,  in  a letter  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Harcourt  family  at  Nuneham,  speaks  of  her 
as  “ a lanky  girl,  with  no  pretensions  to  good  looks,  but  who 
hopes  to  have  something  of  a figure.” 

The  coaching  revival  at  Buxton  during  the  season  now 
moribund,  if  not  dead,  has  been  a great  success.  The  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury’s  coach,  “ The  Greyhound,”  carried  500 
passengers  and  covered  3500  miles  during  the  few  weeks  it 
ran  between  Buxton  and  Alton  Towers.  To  show  what  an 
enthusiatic  coachman  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  is, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  on  several  occasions  he 
has  driven  over  to  Buxton  in  the  morning  in  his  “ buggy,” 
then  taken  the  reins  of  the  coach  and  driven  to  Alton  Towers 
and  back ; and,  after  but  a few  minutes  at  Buxton,  returned 
in  his  “buggy”  to  Alton,  the  total  distance  he  has  driven 
during  the  day  being  108  miles. 

Osmaston  Hall,  at  Derby,  is  to  be  demolished.  The 
Midland  Railway  Company  have  acquired  the  ancestral 
pile,  the  extensive  park,  and  the  little  church,  with  its  “ God’s 
Acre,”  for  the  extension  of  their  plant.  Osmaston  has  belonged 
for  centuries  to  the  Wilmot  family.  Sir  Nicholas  Wilmot, 
Serjeant-at-Law  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  one  of  this 
line;  and  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  who  died  in  1792,  was  of  the  family. 

There  is  another  Osmaston  Manor  in  Derbyshire,  the 
Osmaston  close  to  Ashbourne.  This  delightful  mansion  and 
domain  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Andrew  Barclay  Walker, 
Bart.,  who  married  Miss  0‘Keover,  of  0‘Keover  Hall,  near 
Dovedale,  on  the  Staffordshire  side  of  the  river.  It  has 
.been  observed  that  “ when  William  the  Norman  came  into 
these  parts,  he  found  0‘Keovers  at  0‘Keover.”  The  estate 
and  manor  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for 
nine  centuries,  and  the  alliances  they  have  formed  in 
marriage  would  be  an  injteresting  study  in  genealogy. 
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Some  days  since  that  charming  young  vocalist,  Miss  Rosita 
Sala,  favoured  us  with  a few  facts  concerning  her  early  career — 
the  period  before  she  made  her  successful  appearance  on  the 
lyric  stage.  As  explained  in  this  Journal  at  the  time  when 
she  sang  at  Covent  Garden  Opera  House,  there  is  no 
relationship,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
between  Miss  Sala  and  ourselves.  She  was  born  in  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  17th  December,  1871,  both  her  father  and 
mother  being  Italian.  At  an  early  age  her  capacity  for  sing- 
ing and  acting  began  to  show  itself,  and  when  only  seven 
she  displayed  marked  ability  in  the  rendering  of  various 
songs.  Her  parents  were  careful  to  foster  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  daughter,  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  they  removed  with  her  to  Milan.  In  this  city,  for 
three  years  she  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Professor 
Sima,  and  subsequently  with  Professor  Busi  at  Bologna. 
Miss  Sala’s  one  desire  was  to  become  a lyric  artiste,  and  she 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  assiduous  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  her  by  her  teachers.  In  fairness  to  herself  it 
must  be  said  that  she  studied  well,  her  ambition  serving  as 
an  incentive  to  unceasing  effort. 

Eventually  the  day  arrived  when  she  made  her  first 
appearance  in  public.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1890,  at 
Genoa.  She tookthe part ofGildain  “ Rigoletto,”andachieved 
a success  which  must  have  been  most  gratifying  both  to  her 
and  to  her  many  friends.  It  has  since  been  the  happy  lot  of 
the  young  artiste  to  achieve  many  such  triumphs.  In  Venice 
and  in  Cagliari,  as  Eleonora  in  “ La  Forza  del  Destino  ” and  as 
Santuzzain“  Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  Miss  Sala  added  to  her  pre- 
vious laurels,  and  this  led  to  a brilliant  reception  at  Pesaro 
during  the  Rossini  Centenary,  when  she  found  herself  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lyrical  artistes  of  the 
present  time. 

Her  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  is  another  bright  epoch 
in  her  career,  and  when  she  returns  to  her  beloved  Italy, 
where  she  has  engagements  to  fulfil  at  Fermo  and  in  Rome, 
she  will  carry  away  with  her  many  delightful  recollections  of 
her  visit  to  London.  This  was  her  first  appearance  in 
England,  and  when  asked  what  she  had  to  say  about  it,  her 
reply  was  that  she  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result, 
and  that  she  was  both  surprised  and  charmed  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  appreciation  which  were  displayed  by  English 
audiences. 


Let  us  discreetly  hint  that  Miss  Rosita  Sala  is  a very 
handsome  brunette,  as  graceful  in  figure  as  she  is  comely 
in  features. 


What’s  in  a name  ? Although,  of  course,  it  is  little  less 
than  high  treason  to  disagree  with  Shakespeare,  we  have 
always  thought  that  there  is  sometimes  a great  deal  in  a name. 
For  example,  here  is  M.  Johnson  the  clever  London  correspon- 
dent of  the  Paris  Figaro , who,  in  an  appreciative  article  on 
“ King  Lear,”  at  the  Lyceum,  persists  in  calling  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  Madame  Helene  Terry.  That  is  not  her  name  ; and  it 
shall  not  be  her  name,  oh  Johnson  ! To  her  countless  admirers 
she  cannot  be  anything  but  Ellen  Terry  pure  and  simple. 
Besides,  Figaro , your  sense  of  the  proprieties  should  have  led 
you  to  remember  that  there  is  a charming  French  actress 
called  Jane  Hading.  What  would  you  say  if  we  in  England 
persisted  in  calling  her  Jeanne  Hading  ? 

Politics,  as  we  proclaimed  in  the  prospectus  of  our  Journal, 
are  inexorably  banished  from  our  columns ; but  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  mention  that  a new  Hungarian 
Cabinet  has  just  been  formed.  It  comprises  the  following 
names:  Dr.  Wekerle,  Count  Czaky,  M.  Szilagyi,  M.  de 
Hieronymi,  M.  de  Lukacs,  Count  Louis  Tisza,  Baron  Fejer- 
vary,  and  Count  Bethlen.  After  reading  this  astonishingly 
cacaplionous  programme  Partner  had  the  toothache  and 
Self  went  out  for  a walk ; but  on  his  return  he  related  the 
story  of  the  Bohemian  gentleman  who  sought  to  improve  an 


originally  harsh  cognomen.  “ I have  putified  my  name,”  he 
said  “ by  daking  out  zom  of  te  gonzonants.  It  is  now 
SJOUAIG!” 


Mr.  Clement  Scott,  who  has  started  on  his  tour  round  the 
world,  contributed,  ere  he  left,  to  a Christmas  Annual  just 
published  a very  polished  little  poem,  entitled  “ Homesick 
for  England.”  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  accom- 
plished dramatic  critic,  poet,  and  essayist  will  not  be  enabled 
before  many  days  are  over  to  compose  a few  stanzas  called 
“ Seasick  for  Japan." 


A north  country  mother,  who  has  a son  at  a public  school, 
sent  us  last  week  a most  interesting  letter  in  which  she  says, 
in  referring  to  a former  correspondent’s  remarks  on  public 
schools  accommodation  : — 

" I was  most  interested  in  the  lady's  description  of  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dation  at  the  public  school  to  which  she  took  a young  relative ; and  I fancy 

if  she  had  gone  to (the  name  of  the  school  underscored)  she  would  have 

been  still  more  aghast,  as  there  (or,  at  least,  in  the  two  houses  I know  of) 
the  boys  sleep  in  their  studies,  two  beds  in  some,  four  in  others,  and  I 
think  the  barracklike  dormitory  infinitely  preferable,  as  it  certainly  is  airy 
and  has  not  been  occupied  during  the  day.  However  the  one  my  son  sleeps 
in  is  not  furnished  with  such  Spartan  simplicity  as  that  mentioned  in  the 
Journal;  but,  as  you  very  truly  remark,  the  prices  are  more  suitable  for 
Sybarite  pockets." 

May  we  be  permitted  to  call  upon  any  of  the  head  masters  of  our 
public  schools  who  happen  to  be  among  our  readers  to  throw 
some  further  light  upon  the  necessity  of  providing  such  sleep- 
ing accommodation  as  described  by  our  two  correspondents 
for  the  boys  entrusted  to  their  care  ? 


We  do  not  think  that  our  youthful  aristocrats  should 
have  all  their  sleeping  apartments  adorned  with  expen- 
sive cretonne  or  embossed  Japanese  leather  wall  papers, 
painted  ceilings,  fluted  and  lace  edged  blinds,  and  high  art 
silken  hangings,  gold  lacquered  bedsteads,  lace  counter- 
panes, soft  felt  carpets,  Turkish  rugs,  handsome  rosewood 
inlaid  with  ivory  wardrobes,  dressing  tables,  and  washstands, 
old  oak  writing  tables,  saddle-bag  easy  chair  and  lounge  of 
the  same,  and  a dressing-room  attached,  in  which  may  be 
found  a marble  bath,  fitted  up  with  the  latest  appliances  for 
vapour,  plunge,  hot  and  cold,  douche  and  electric  bathing. 
But  we  do  think  that  as  the  terms  charged  for  our  public- 
school  boys  are  terribly  high,  at  least  a separate  cubicle  should 
be  provided  for  every  boy,  that  the  walls  should  not  be  white- 
washed, but  papered  with  ornamental  sanitary  washing  wall 
papers,  that  a green  linen  blind  should  be  to  every  window,  and 
that  curtains  of  light  washing  dimity  should  be  hung  from  neat 
brass  poles;  that  neat  matting  should  be  laid  on  the  floors 
and  a warm  rug  by  each  bed;  that  the  beds  should  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  be  restful ; that  every  bed  should  be  fitted 
with  a good  wire-woven  mattress  and  a good  hair  mattress, 
bolster  and  large  square  pillow  ; that  the  sheets  should  be  of 
linen,  the  blankets  of  the  lightest  and  best  wool,  the  counter- 
panes white,  and  a sateen  covered  eider  down  quilt  or  striped 
rug  be  allowed  for  every  bed  in  winter  ; and  that  a good  dress- 
ing table-washstand  be  given  to  every  boy  with  looking  glass 
attached.  But  above  all  we  contend  that  every  boy  should 
be  compelled  to  take  a bath  every  day.  The  idea  of  a bath  oniy 
once  a week  is  simply  revolting.  We  sincerely  hope  to  hear 
further  about  this  matter,  one,  we  may  say,  of  national  interest. 


One  of  our  London  readers  kindly  informs  us  that  Purssell’s, 
a restaurant  at  Comhill — at  which  we  told  “ Dejeuner  a la  Four- 
chette,”  a few  weeks  ago,  he  would  find  the  kind  of  luncheon 
he  inquired  about— is  now  no  more;  and  that  this  once 
famous  house  has  been  closed  about  twelve  months.  My 
correspondent  adds  that  Mr.  Notby,  the  auctioneer  who 
occupies  offices  on  the  second  floor,  and  who  sold  off  the 
contents  of  Purssell's,  will  tell  any  of  our  readers  interested  in 
the  matter  all  about  the  distribution  ; what  became  of  the 
historic  giant  chessmen,  &c.,  &c.,  and  where  the  famous 
players  therewith  now  do  congregate. 
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The  statement  made  in  this  Journal  by  “ A British 
Canadian,”  that  Canada  is  “ an  unhappy  country,”  is  stoutly 
refuted  by  one  who  has  been  a resident  at  Toronto  since  1851, 
who  is  a Queen’s  Counsel  of  Canada,  and  who  for  twelve  years 
was  a member  of  the  Houseof  Commons  of  the  Dominion.  His 
version  is  totally  different  from  that  of  our  previous  correspon- 
dent. That  which  he  says  is,  that  the  country  is  as  prosperous 
and  progressive  as  a whole  as  any  country  in  the  world,  with 
as  good  an  educational  system,  and  as  good  laws — the  latter 
administered  by  a pure  and  able  judiciary — as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Having  a thorough  knowledge  of  almost  every 
part  of  Canada,  and  a very  good  knowledge  of  England,  and 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  both  countries,  our  legal  friend  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  statements  made  by  “ British 
Canadian  ” are  “ absurdly  untrue.”  How  often  we  find  that 
one  tale  is  good  till  another  is  told  1 Here,  surely,  we  have 
an  instance. 


It  is  suggested  that  our  large  hotels  might  follow  the 
example  of  the  great  hydropathic  establishments  where  there 
is  always  ready  to  hand  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  for 
balls,  amateur  concerts,  theatricals,  tableaux  vivants,  and 
other  amusements  which  their  temporary  residents  may 
desire  to  indulge  in.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  much  of  that  kind 
of  innocent  jollification  going  on  in  those  resorts  that  they 
are  almost  as  well  patronized  in  winter  as  in  summer.  If 
in  our  mammoth  caravanserai  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the 
comforts  of  the  visitors  were  adequately  studied,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  also  would  be  able  to  boast  of  being  well 
patronised  all  the  year  round.  At  present  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  this  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  instances. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  by  a correspondent,  that 
there  exists  no  list,  even  unauthenticated,  of  the  immense 
number  of  large  and  small  local  museums  scattered  over 
Great  Britain.  What  a vast  quantity  of  “treasures” 
must  be  in  existence  without  any  possibility  of  knowing  their 
whereabouts  may  be  easily  conjectured.  Publication  in  some 
form  (and  no  doubt  the  British  Museum  authorities  are  those 
to  collect  and  issue  it)  of  the  favoured  localities,  and  of  a 
cheap  reference  catalogue  to  each  would  be  of  great 
service. 


Or  perhaps  the  South  Kensington  authorities  would  take 
the  matter  in  hand.  Mr.  H.  C.  Trended  would  be  able  to 
compile  a most  valuable  manual  on  the  subject. 


Our  Australian  representative  sends  us  some  interesting 
notes  on  current  events  in  Sydney.  He  points  out  that  the 
people  are  supposed  to  be  democratic  and  somewhat  socialistic 
in  their  views,  but  he  finds  they  still  cling  to  the  good  old 
English  style  of  looking  up  to  those  who  represent  the  Queen. 
For  instance,  it  is  a common  thing  to  see  the  carts  of  bakers, 
butchers,  and  all  kinds  of  tradesmen  in  Sydney  with  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  they  supply  “ His  Excellency 
the  Governor.” 


A subject  which  our  correspondent  commends  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  or  any  other  nautical  reformer,  is 
the  condition  of  the  water  tanks  on  the  steamers  running  be- 
tween Australia  and  England.  He  thinks  it  would  be  a capital 
thing,  and  conducive  to  health,  if  a law  were  passed  com- 
pelling shipmasters  to  have  these  tanks  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  lime-washed  after  each  trip.  If  this  were  done,  he 
argues  that  sickness  on  board  would  be  practically  stamped 
out.  Surely  it  should  not  need  any  compulsion  to  see  that 
so  desirable  a precaution  is  always  taken. 


The  specimens  of  work  to  be  sent  by  the  ladies  of  Sydney 
to  the  Chicago  Exhibition  comprise  all  classes  of  art  and 
decorative  work.  Am6ng  them  is  a splendid  vase  of 
Australian  flowers,  ingeniously  made  from  the  feathers  of 
Australian  birds.  This  is  the  work  of  a Mrs.  Edwards,  of 


Woollahia,  who  is  more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Captain 
Davis,  of  H.M.S.  Royalist,  will  forward  a collection  of  South 
Sea  Island  curios,  which  he  obtained  during  his  recent  cruise 
among  the  Gilbert  and  Elice  group,  when  he  annexed  the 
islands  and  put  them  under  British  protection. 


The  result  of  the  strike  among  the  Broken  Hill  miners 
was,  we  are  assured,  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
by  every  liberal  thinking  Australian,  and  it  is  now  calculated 
that  strikes  in  that  country  have  seen  their  best  days.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  protracted  struggle,  which  extended  over 
four  months,  should  make  workmen  pause  well  and  consider 
the  consequences  before  they  enter  upon  what  may  end,  as 
has  been  the  case  not  only  in  Australia,  but  in  England,  Scot- 
land, America,  and  elsewhere,  in  disastrous  defeat.  It  must  be 
poor  satisfaction  to  a working  man  who  has  been  lured  on 
to  strike,  generally  with  regard  to  some  imaginary  grievance, 
to  find  that,  instead  of  a glorious  victory  surpassing  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  he  has  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  job. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  last  stage  is  very  much  worse 
than  the  first — at  least  for  the  working  man. 


Sir  George  Dibbs,  says  our  Sydney  representative,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  firm  stand  he  made  concerning  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders  at  Broken  Hill,  in  refusing  to  be  dictated 
toby  the  mob.  And  he  adds:  “The  Times  can  withdraw 
the  remark  which  it  made  that  ‘ the  mob  ruled  Australia  ! 


The  striking  fever,  according  to  all  accounts,  must  have 
been  rampant  in  this  Broken  Hill  district.  It  affected  even 
the  boys  at  school.  The  latter  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
cease  their  lessons,  and  they  formed  a Committee  and  drew 
up  a manifesto.  In  this  they  demanded  “less  Euclid,  less 
algebra,  less  caning,  and  more  holidays.”  Their  demands 
were  dealt  with  in  a peremptory  manner  by  the  master.  He 
commenced  by  thrashing  the  Committee,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  that  strike  was  at  an  end.  The  schoolmaster  was 
not  abroad  on  that  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  the  recalci- 
trants were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  very  much  at 
home. 


It  would  not  be  at  all  a bad  idea  if  some  such  punishment 
could  be  meted  out  to  the  mouthy  agitators  who  stir  up  strife, 
and  who  recklessly  lead  men  to  their  own  destruction.  There 
was  a delightful  specimen  of  this  class  of  individual  on  Tower 
Hill  the  other  day.  His  advice  to  those  who  listened  to  him 
was  that  they  should  pay  no  rent.  He  made  a boast  of  the 
fact  that  for  seven  years  he  had  paid  no  rent,  and  he  is  also 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  never  meant  to.  And  this  man 
was  described  as  “ the  paid  organiser  of  the  unemployed.”  A 
pretty  organiser,  forsooth  I 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  of  New  York,  are 
erecting  a magnificent  building  opposite  the  General  Post 
Office,  in  George  Street,  Sydney.  The  cost  will  be  ^250,000, 
and,  when  completed,  the  premises  will  form  one  of  the  finest 
edifices  in  Australia.  The  first  storey  is  already  up.  All 
the  facing  is  rough  stone,  with  granite  pillars.  This  style  of 
architecture  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 


The  deputation  which  waited  on  the  Postmaster-General 
to  protest  against  the  military  training  of  telegraph  boys 
performed  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a real  service. 
They  have  called  attention  to  a matter  of  which,  probably, 
the  public  were  not  cognisant,  and  they  have  elicited  from 
Mr.  Acland  a promise  that  it  shall  receive  his  serious  atten- 
tion. No  parent  who  allowed  his  boy  to  become  a telegraph 
messenger  would  object  to  the  lad  receiving  suitable  physical 
training  ; but  it  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  he  would  not 
think  seriously  before  he  permitted  his  son  to  enter  a service 
where  any  inducements  were  held  out  for  him  “ to  go  into  the 
army  with  the  prospect  of  re-entering  the  postal  service  ’’later 
on. 
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It  was  described  by  the  deputation  as  “ a system  of  indirect 
conscription.”  They  may  be  right,  or  they  may  have  taken,  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  view  ; but  the  idea  of  the  telegraph 
department  being  utilized  for  recruiting  purposes  will,  no 
doubt,  be  repugnant  to  a large  number  of  persons.  If  the 
necessity  exists  for  materially  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
army  it  were  better  that  the  attempt  were  made  in  an  open 
manner;  and  not  in  a way  which  gives  colour  to  the  suggestion 
of  its  being  in  the  least  degree  surreptitious. 

Self  being  well  stricken  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  Partner 
being  exempt  from  military  service  in  consequence  of  her 
sex,  although  she  occasionally  expresses  admiration  of  the 
valour  of  the  King  of  Dahomey’s  Amazons,  we  may  frankly 
say  that  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  a military  or  a 
naval  conscription.  Only  if  that  conscription  be  established, 
it  will  necessarily  draw  all  classes  in  the  community  into  its 
net  and  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  commissions  on  a five 
hundred  times  larger  scale  to  that  which  exists  at  present 
will  become  inevitable.  Should  we  be  very  pleased  to  have 
an  army  in  which,  perhaps,  the  generals  had  been  originally 
farm  labourers,  and  the  captains  working  men  ? Well,  why 
not  ? some  most  intelligent  persons  may  argue.  There  is  a 
notable  passage  in  Pepys’  Diary  entirely  to  the  point.  The 
diarist,  writing  in  the  third  year  of  the  Restoration,  is  speak- 
ing of  the  behaviour  of  the  old  Roundhead  soldiers. 

For  so  generally  they  are  the  most  substantiall  sort  of  people,  and  the 
soberest ; and  did  desire  me  to  observe  it  to  my  Lord  Sandwich,  among 
other  things,  that  of  all  the  old  army  now  you  cannot  see  a man  begging 
about  the  streets  ; but  what  ? You  shall  have  this  captain  turned  a shoe- 
maker ; the  lieutenant,  a baker  ; this  a brewer  ; that  a haberdasher  ; this 
common  soldier,  a porter;  and  every  man  in  his  apron  and  frock,  &c.,  as 
if  they  never  had  done  anything  else,  whereas  the  other  go  with  their  belts 
and  swords,  swearing  and  cursing,  and  stealing,  running  into  people’s 
houses,  by  force  oftentimes,  to  carry  away  something  ; and  this  is  the 
difference  between  the  temper  of  one  and  the  other ; and  concludes,  and  I 
think  with  some  reason,  that  the  spirits  of  the  old  parliament  soldiers  are 
so  quiet  and  contented  with  God's  providences,  that  the  king  is  safer  from 
any  evil  meant  him  by  them  one  thousand  times  more  than  from  his  own 
discontented  Cavalier.” 

Or  another  way,  as  the  cookery  books  have  it,  you  might 
retain  the  voluntary  enlistment  principle,  but  you  must  pay 
your  recruit  eight  shillings  a day,  and  you  must  not  expect 
him  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a day  save  in  war  time, 
when  battles  will  be  reckoned  as  overtime  and  paid  for 
accordingly.  How  would  such  a reform  square  with  public 
opinion  ? 

Habitual  drunkards  are  not  only  a disgrace  to  themselves, 
but  a nuisance  to  everybody.  At  one  of  our  London  police 
courts  last  week  a woman  was  convicted  of  being  drunk  and 
disorderly,  and  it  was  stated  that  she  had  been  charged 
between  fifty  and  sixty  times  with  offences  of  a similar 
character.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  reclaim  her,  but 
without  avail.  This  statement  elicited  from  Mr.  Plowden 
the  remark  that  until  a law  was  passed  to  deal  more  effectually 
with  habitual  drunkards  a magistrate  was  powerless  to  bring 
about  a reformation.  And  we  may  add  that  there  would  be 
no  class  of  the  community  more  pleased  to  see  something 
done  in  this  direction  than  the  licensed  victuallers.  To  them 
as  much  as  to  anyone  habitual  drunkards,  or  drunkards  at 
all,  are  a nuisance.  They  cause  unjustifiable  discredit  to  be 
cast  upon  an  eminently  respectable  body  of  men. 

We  are  afraid  “ The  Old  Lady  ” will  not  greatly  enhance 
Mr.  Haddon  Chambers’  reputation  as  a skilful  dramatist. 
A drearier  attempt  at  fun  has  surely  seldom  been  seen  on 
the  boards  of  the  popular  Criterion  Theatre.  Mrs.  John 
Wood  as  an  old  lady  is  all  very  well,  but  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  suited  with  an  amusing  part. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  cleverest  actress — and 
surely  Mrs.  Wood  is  one  of  our  cleverest — to  be  funny  if  she 
is  compelled  to  sit  in  an  invalid  chair  during  three  acts!  It 
is  enough  to  spoil  the  best  of  plays.  Every  one  on  the 
opening  night  pitied  Mrs.  Wood,  and  longed  to  drag  her  cut 
of  that  horrid  chair. 


Monte  Carlo,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers, 
could  not  possibly  have  any  charm  for  anybody.  The 
gambling  room — to  say  nothing  of  the  players — was  not  a 
bit  like  the  real  thing. 


We  hear  that  the  ever  welcome  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham, 
Miss  Mary  Moore,  and  the  regular  Criterion  company  will 
shortly  return  to  their  old  home  in  Piccadilly  Circus.  They 
will  receive  a hearty  greeting  when  they  appear,  even  if  it 
should  be  in  the  much-played  but  always  popular  “ David 
Garrick.” 


The  boxing  kangaroo  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  is  the  hero  of 
the  hour — in  London  at  all  events.  The  instinct  displayed 
by  the  animal  is  remarkable.  In  sporting  phraseology  he 
has  been  trained  to  perfection  and  goes  through  the  whole 
business  with  an  intelligence  which  is  not  to  be  denied.  One 
peculiar  feature  about  this  four-footed  pugilist  is  that  his 
ordinary  height,  about  five  feet,  is  increased  to  seven 
by  the  aid  of  his  tail.  He  balances  himself  on  this  and, 
in  the  most  approved  French  style,  makes  use  of  his  hind 
legs,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  person  against  whom 
he  is  pitted.  But  there  is  nothing  brutal  in  the  performance  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  highly  diverting. 


The  animal  must  evidently  have  been  most  carefully  and 
gently  trained.  The  creature  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  of 
its  kind.  When  exasperated,  and  at  close  quarters,  the 
kangaroo  has  a dangerous  habit  of  ripping  up  its  opponent’s 
stomach  with  a dragging  kick  with  its  hind  foot.  The  fury  of 
a lamb  is  terrible,  and  an  “ old  man  ” kangaroo  is  a remark- 
ably ugly  customer  both  for  man  and  dog  in  a kangaroo 
“ drive.” 


It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  Government  has  decided  to 
abolish  trial  by  jury.  Perhaps  the  unfortunate  juryman  in  the 
Althorp  murder  case,  who  was  mulcted  in  a fine  of  fifty  pounds 
for  taking  what  savoured  very  much  of  “ French  leave,”  has 
ere  this  entertained  a devout  wish  that  something  of  the  kind 
had  happened  in  this  country  long  before  it  fell  to  his  unhappy 
lot  to  be  one  of  those  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a fellow  creature  charged  with  the  capital  offence. 
In  any  event  it  must  be  a source  of  great  inconvenience  to  a 
business  man  to  have  to  serve  on  a jury,  more  especially  at 
Assizes ; but  still  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  man 
could  display  such  crass  ignorance  as  to  absent  himself 
from  his  colleagues  during  the  progress  of  a murder  trial. 


At  the  same  time,  if  the  unlucky  juryman  was  to  blame — 
and  most  assuredly  he  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  his  folly — 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  janitor  whose  duty  it  must  have  been 
to  keepguard  ? It  is  passing  strange  that  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy 
had  naught  to  say  with  regard  to  this  seeming  lack  of  vigilance  I 
Surely  it  was  an  instance  in  which  “ what  was  sauce  for  the 
goose  was  ditto  for  the  gander  ? ” If  the  juryman  erred,  what  can 
be  said  of  the  guardian  of  these  “twelve  honest  men”  who  pre- 
sumably allowed  him  to  do  so  ? But,  perhaps,  it  has  been  left 
to  others  to  take  his  case  into  consideration. 


With  regard  to  the  rumoured  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  in 
Russia  we  fail  to  see  that  any  very  great  benefit  will  accrue 
from  such  a measure.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Russian 
juries  have  a very  easy  time  of  it.  They  must  sit  in  the  box, 
it  is  true,  but  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
the  evidence.  In  due  time  the  verdict  which  they  have  to 
pronounce  will  be  sent  down  to  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 


There  is  a general  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  three  men 
sentenced  to  lengthened  terms  of  penal  servitude  for  -what 
was  known  as  the  Borough  tragedy  received  no  more  than 
they  deserved,  even  if  they  received  enough.  In  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a case  of  manslaughter,  and  not 
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murder,  the  jury  took  a merciful  view  of  the  conduct  of  three 
dastardly  ruffians.  These  convicts  may  not  have  conceived 
the  idea  in  the  first  instance  of  murdering  Dr.  Kerwain,  but 
they  most  assuredly  set  out  with  the  premeditated  intention 
of  robbing  him.  And  they  effected  their  object,  but  in  doing 
so  they  not  only  robbed  their  victim  of  his  possessions  but  of 
his  life  as  well. 


A fit  punishment  for  such  murderous  villains  would  be  a 
good  dose  of  the  cat  administered  at  suitable  intervals. 
More’s  the  pity  that  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  cannot  see  its 
way  to  order  such  an  infliction,  and  the  lack  of  such  a legisla- 
tive enactment  becomes  all  the  more  obvious  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  if  a person  be  found  guilty  of  highway  robbery 
with  violence  he  may  be  sentenced  to  the  lash  ; but  if  he  is 
convicted  of  murder  or  manslaughter  he  is  either  hanged  or 
sentenced  to  a term  of  penal  servitude  without  the  cat. 


Apropos  of  the  demon  fog,  a correspondent  who  claims  to 
have  had  a long  experience  of  this  pestilence  writes 

*■  For  the  last  forty  years  I have  breathed  London  fog  ‘ in  due  season,' 
and  certainly  cannot  find  that  there  has  been  any  difference  in  quality, 
whatever  there  may  have  been  in  quantity,  during  that  long  period.  It 
strikes  me,  however,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a distinction  without 
a difference  to  be  noted  in  the  centres  of  the  befogged  areas — viz.,  that 
although  the  proper  amount  of  darkness  has  been  there  present,  the  ‘ pea- 
soupy'  density  has  been  absent,  not  only  over  a considerable  area,  but  for 
a considerable  height  from  the  ground.  Now,  does  not  this  give  us  at 
least  a tiny  clue  as  to  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  fogs  in 
great  towns  which  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  any  of  the  futile 
attempts  to  eradicate  them? ” 

Evidently  our  correspondent  does  not  believe  that  the  time 
may  come  when  fogs  will  be  no  more — that  is  to  say,  the 
dense  fogs  with  which  London  is  specially  favoured.  His 
contention  is  that,  so  long  as  we  have  enormous  warm 
central  areas,  we  shall  and  must  have  fogs — and  dense  ones, 
too,  in  the  damp,  colder  seasons — over  and  in  those  areas. 
It  is  only  the  kind  of  fog  we  shall  change,  according  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  with  which  those  areas  load  the  atmos- 
phere, but  always  with  a clear,  lowest  centre  area  somewhere. 


There  has  been  a contest  in  America  which,  to  use  a 
familiar  colloquialism,  takes  the  cake.  It  was  a competition 
between  a lady  and  gentleman  on  the  pianoforte,  the  object 
being  to  see  which  could  pound  away  for  the  longest  time. 
The  male  performer  was  victorious,  his  record  being  seventeen 
hours,  while  that  of  the.  lady  was  eight  minutes  less.  One  of 
the  conditions  was  that  there  should  be  no  stop  in  the  per- 
formance, and  from  time  to  time,  we  are  assured,  each  com- 
petitor had  to  be  fed  with  a spoon,  and  both,  it  seems,  drank 
beer.  Anything  more  idiotically  puerile  than  such  an  exhi- 
bition as  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  There  was 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it. 


As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  incessant  banging  of  your 
neighbour’s  pianoforte  is  bad  enough  ; but  such  an  infliction 
as  a long  endurance  contest  on  this  nerve-trying  instrument 
is  intolerable.  We  have  but  one  hope,  and  that  is  that  the 
Americans  will  keep  their  latest  and  unique  novelty  to  them- 
selves. They  might  reserve  their  champion  for  the  Chicago 
Exhibition.  We  can  certainly  dispense  with  him  in  this 
country.  In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  craze  will 
not  prove  infectious  and  develop. 


A “ Wanderer  ” who  knows  Biarritz  well,  and  has  visited 
it  almost  yearly  from  the  days  when  it  was  little  more  than 
a fishing  village,  thoroughly  agrees  with  “ Reflex  ” as  to  the 
absence  of  amusements  in  winter.  He  contends  that  the 
authorities  should  consider  their  winter  visitors  the  same  as 
they  do  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian  during  the 
summer  months. 

"Everything  at  present,"  he  goes  on  to  remark,  “ as  far  as  the  English 
are  concerned,  is  done  by  themselves.  The  Hunt  was  established  by 
Englishmen.  The  Golf  Club  came  into  existence,  and  to  its  present 
prosperity,  under  that  good  golfer,  Lord  Shand,  and  its  present  secretary. 


The  club  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent.  There  are  English 
proprietors  who  dispense  English  hospitality  to  all  visitors.  Sir  Andrew 
and  Lady  Fairbairn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heeren,  and 
others,  are  names  familiar  to  those  who  visit  Biarritz.  But  I do  thoroughly 
agree  with  what  was  said  in  the  Journal  about  the  authorities  not  pro- 
viding the  amusements  which  they  ought  to  supply  in  order  to  enliven  the 
dulness  which  prevails  for  the  ladies  when  their  husbands,  brothers,  and 
admirers  are  galloping  after  Mr.  Labouchere’s  hounds,  or  playing  golf 
or  whist,  or  lounging  in  the  comfortable  club.” 

In  the  last  number  of  the  New  Review  a plea  was  made  for 
the  issue  of  coins  each  of  the  value  of  thirty  shillings. 
Probably,  as  the  writer  observed,  such  a species  of  coin 
would  be  very  useful,  but  has  he  not  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  existence  of  a convenient  coin  often  leads  to  prices  being 
based  upon  it  ? How  seldom  do  we  se^  articles  marked  nine- 
teen shillings,  or  nineteen  and  sixpence  ? The  wideawake 
shopkeeper  gives  us  the' benefit  of  the  doubt  and  asks  us  even 
money,  £1.  Therefore,  if  thirty  shilling  pieces  were  sent 
out  from  the  Mint,  it  might  serve  as  a temptation  to  ask 
thirty  shillings  for  what  is  at  present  a twenty-five  shilling 
article. 


By  the  way,  we  possess  a gold  coin  intrinsically  worth 
thirty  shillings,  coined  by  an  English  sovereign,  or  at  leasl 
by  an  English  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.  The 
coin,  however,  has  not  an  English  denomination.  Its  stated 
value  is  ten  thalers,  and  the  worth  of  a thaler  was  three 
shillings.  The  piece  was  issued  by  the  “ Finest  Gentleman  in 
Europe”  as  guardian  of  his  youthful  kinsman,  Duke 
Charles  of  Brunswick,  whose  heroic  father  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras.  We  sent  this  possibly  rare  piece  of 
gold  to  the  Military  Exhibition  at  Chelsea,  and  it  was 
displayed  in  a case  just  beneath  a full  length  portrait  of 
“ Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain,”  who,  by  the  way,  never  sat 
in  a windowed  niche  of  a high  hall,  as  Byron  has  made  him 
do,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  niches  to  the  windows  of  the 
low  and  not  high  apartment  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond gave  her  historic  ball  in  June,  1815. 

Our  good  friend  “ Dagonet  ” wants  a change.  He  is  tired 
of  what  he  calls  “ the  brutal,  disgusting,  and  degrading  details 
of  an  execution  by  hanging,”  and  as  a substitute  he  advocates 
not  electrocution,  but  the  lethal  chamber  In  the  Referee 
“ G.  R.  S.”  has  described  how  he  would  have  the  thing  done, 
Avith  reporters  admitted  “ to  a view  of  the  procee .lings.” 
But  if  he  be  really  in  earnest  concerning  his  proposal  we 
Avould  offer  the  suggestion  that  he  should  give  an  illustration 
in  the  new  drama  Avhich  he  is  Avriting  in  conjunction  Avith 
Mr.  Buchanan.  What  about  disposing — Avithout  any  pretence 
to  reality,  of  course — of  the  double-dyed  villain  in  this  manner  ? 
It  Avould  be  unique,  and  Avould  certainly  “ fetch”  the  gallery 
boys.  Think  about  it,  “ G.  R.  S.” 


Among  the  recent  performances  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
that  of  Verdi’s  “ Otello  ” will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant. Signor  Gianini  was  particularly  well  suited  with  the 
part  of  the  dusky  Moor.  He  was  in  fine  voice  and  every 
action  was  pregnant  Avith  feeling,  although  at  times  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  chilled  by  the  coldness  of  Madame  Melba's 
responses.  With  so  perfect  a voice,  one  wished  that  this 
favourite  prima  donna  had  more  passion  for  such  scenes  at 
her  command.  The  Iago  of  M.  Dufriche  Avas  full  of  subtle 
power.  The  orchestra,  under  the  firm  command  of  Signor 
Bevignani,  was,  as  usual,  fully  up  to  all  requirements. 


The  St.  Andrew’s  Society  for  helping  poor  ladies,  under  the 
patronage  of  Princess  Christian,  has  an  admirable  aim  ; and 
the  theatrical  performance  given  at  Queen’s  Gate  Flail  must 
have  considerably  added  to  its  funds,  as  every  corner  of  the 
hall  was  packed  Avith  an  attentive  and  appreciati\re  audience. 
A bright  little  piece,  entitled  “ A Joint  Household,”  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  commenced  the  performance,  and  the 
acting  of  Miss  Oliffe  and  Miss  Hutchinson  Avas  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  Next  on  the  programme  came  “In  Honour 
Bound,”  by  Mr,  Sydney  Grundy,  in  which  those  who  sustained 
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the  respective  characters  again  won  warm  and  deserved 
applause.  “The  First  Night,”  a comic  drama  in  two  acts, 
made  a capital  finish  to  a thoroughly  enjoyable  evening.  The 
acting  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Barrington  Foote,  R.A.,  as  the  old 
Frenchman,  Dufard,  was  a brilliant  success.  Musical  selec- 
tions on  the  piano  and  mandolin  brightened  the  intervals  of 
waiting.  . 


The  open  space  known  as  Vauxhall  Park  is  to  have  a fitting 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett.  This  will  consist  of  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  the  gift  of  Sir 
Henry  Doulton,  of  pottery  fame,  and  designed  and  modelled 
by  Mr.  George  Tinworth.  It  represents  Mr.  Fawcett  seated 
in  academical  attire,  behind  him  being  a figure  of  Victory,  with 
extended  wings,  holding  a laurel  wreath.  The  memorial  has 
gained  the  warmest  encomiums  of  those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  see  it  at  the  Doulton  works,  and  its  erection  in 
Vauxhall  Park  will  possess  a peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  on  this  spot  that  the  house  stood  in  which  the  deceased 
resided  during  his  lifetime.  Apart  from  this,  the  fact  that 
his  memory  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  a memorial  of  this 
character  will  afford  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  thousands 
among  whom  the  name  of  Henry  Fawcett  will  always  be 
remembered  with  reverence  and  affection. 


Two  subjects  for  meditation  are  suggested  by  the  erection 
of  such  a statue  in  such  a place.  The  locality  is,  we  per- 
ceive, Vauxhall  Park.  Why  was  the  ruthless  builder  ever 
permitted  to  cover  dear  old  Vauxhall  Gardens  with  his  ugly 
bricks  and  mortar,  so  that  long  years  afterwards  money  had 
to  be  raised  to  provide  a fresh  open  space  for  South  Lon- 
doners ? 


The  second  item  on  which  we  would  dwell  for  an  instant  is 
a pleasant  one.  Terra  cotta  is  to  be  the  material  used  instead 
of  marble,  granite,  or  bronze.  Terra  cotta  is  cheap,  and  its 
employment  will  thus  give  the  modeller  more  money  than  he 
would  receive  if  he  had  to  pay  his  marble  mason  or  his 
founder  ; and,  moreover,  the  material  is  easily  cleansed,  and 
if  the  bad  boys  do  not  make  the  terra  cotta  statue  a cockshy 
for  stones,  or  pellets  of  lead  shot  from  catapults,  the  terra 
cotta  effigy  ought  to  last  as  long  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  which 
is  only  so  much  baked  earth. 


The  “ Handwork  Association,”  whose  claims  on  the  good 
will  of  the  public  have  before  been  set  forth  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal,  is  about  to  hold  its  first  annual  sale  of  work  at 
the  Carter  Home,  High  Street,  Clapham.  The  aim  of  the 
Association  is  to  help  those  who  desire  to  help  themselves  : 
to  provide  impecunious  ladies  with  occupation  suited  to  their 
capacity,  and  to  give  them  opportunities  of  disposing  of  their 
handiwork.  The  sale,  which  will  take  place  this  week,  will 
consist  of  all  kinds  of  garments  and  lingerie,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  daintiest,  both  for  adults  and  children,  the  last  named 
branch  being  especially  studied.  Fancy  work  of  all  sorts, 
as  well  as  painted  and  carved  articles,  will  also  find  a place, 
while  American  sweetmeats  from  “Fuller’s,”  and  pots  of 
tea  from  the  Ladies’  Own  Tea  Association,  will  be  served 
with  other  light  refreshments,  and  music  and  recitations  will 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  visitors: 


The  Japan  Society  in  London  has  received  a special  mark 
of  royal  favour.  His  Excellency  the  Japanese  Minister  in 
London,  Viscount  Kawase,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
Society,  lias  informed  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  (Professor 
W.  Anderson)  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  having  heard  of  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  and  having  noted  the  meaning  of 
its  objects,  as  well  as  the  records  of  its  proceedings,  has 
marked  his  appreciation  by  presenting  it  with  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  guineas.  It  is  a recognition  which  will  give  much 
satisfaction  to  the  members.  Although  young  in  years,  the 
Japan  Society  in  London  has  made  excellent  progress.  Its 
periodical  meetings  are  well  attended,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 


The  universal  praise  which  has  in  past  years  been  accorded 
£ Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards  issued  by  Messrs. 
Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons,  72,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  must  once 
more  be  awarded  to  them.  It  is  said  that  the  sale  of  these 
cards  _ during  the  last  decade  has  grown  year  by  year 
until  it  has  assumed  unprecedented  dimensions.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  demand  continues  to 
increase,  when  we  take  into  account  the  numerous  artistic 
productions  which  are  offered  for  sale.  The  collection  of 
Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  for  this  season  is  as  attractive  as  ever 
and  the  only  difficulty  which  intending  purchasers  will 
experience  is  in  making  a selection.  They  will  hardly  know 
which  to  buy  and  which  to  leave,  the  various  designs  bein^ 
so  exceedingly  pretty  and  artistic. 

On  Friday  evening  the  fiftieth  performance  of  “ Incognita  ” 
a-V^eJ^r^C  was  ce^ebrated.  The  opera  has  undergone  con- 
siderable revision,  and  the  principal  role  is  now  admirably 
sustained  by  Miss  Aida  Jenoure. 

The  shop  assistants  are  beginning  to  make  their  customary 
plea  for  more  holidays  at  Christmas.  This  is  not  surprising 
seeing  that  this  year  the  festive  day  falls  on  Sunday.  nS 
one  will  begrudge  them  an  extra  day  wherever  it  can  be  made 
convenient,  because  they  certainly  have  to  do  a good  deal  of 
extra  work  for  some  time  before. 


In  the  near  future  Dover  is  to  commence  the  turning  over 
of  a new  leaf.  Improvements  are  to  be  begun  which 
will  cost  in  the  aggregate  something  like  a million  sterling. 
There  is  to  be  a new  marine  drive  and  promenade  between 
three  and  four  miles  in  length,  new  thoroughfares,  a new 
terminus,  and  a new  harbour.  Those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  town  are  evidently  determined  that  it  shall 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  pluck  and  enterprise. 


The  Board  of  Guardians  at  Brighton  have  decided  to  pro- 
' external  tire  escape  staircases  for  the  infirmary  and  other 
buildings.  The  precaution  is  a wise  one,  and  it  is  an  example 
which  other  Boards  would  do  well  to  follow. 


With  regard  to  appliances  for  coping  with  a fire,  we  should 
say  that  Brighton  is  as  well  provided  as  any  town  in  England. 
The  authorities  have  displayed  a liberality  in  this  respect 
which  is  most  praiseworthy.  There  are  three  excellent  fire 
brigades,  there  are  fire  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  town  in 
telephonic  communication  with  each  other,  and  with  respect 
to  engines,  escapes,  hose,  and  other  accessories,  there  seems 
to  be  scarcely  a thing  wanted.  If  there  is  it  is  obtained. 

American  ladies,  we  read,  are  envious  to  desperation 
of  their  English  cousins’  full  mellow  voices,  their  bodily 
vigour,  fine  complexions,  and  repose  of  manner.  On  the 
other  hand  have  not  the  English  ladies  good  reason  to  be 
jealous  of  the  fair  Americans,  and  of  the  conquests  which 
they  successfully  achieve?  At  least  it  might  be  thought  so 
considering  the  “ prizes  and  no  blanks  ” which  appear  to 
fall  to  the  happy  lot  of  the  Transatlantic  belles. 

The  Exhibition  of  Miniatures  and  Enamels  now  on  view  at 
the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  148,  New  Bond  Street,  is  a 
liberal  lesson  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  as  well  as  that 
of  other  nations,  for  in  the  various  cases  hangingon  the  walls 
—all  correctly  arranged  as  to  date  and  period— are  to  be  seen 
the  “ makers  of  history.”  The  Stuart  family  is  well  repre- 
sented ; and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  strong  family  traits 
which  mark  faces  otherwise  so  dissimilar  as  that  of  the  Youn^ 
Pretender  and  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  York.  One 
case  of  French  miniatures  contains  many  leading  characters  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  as  well  as  that  of  the  First  Empire. 
1 he  present  strong  leaning  towards  a revival  of  the  art  of 
the  miniature  painter  should  receive  an  impetus  from  this 

Self  ane>  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


XXVII. 

THE  WESTEE/1T  RIVIERA. 

[No.  3.] 

We  must  not,  in  concluding  our  brief  allusion  to  Cannes, 
forget  to  refer  to  its  many  interesting  surroundings.  Cannes  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  historical  and  archaeological  reminders  of  the 
past.  Thereisthe  road  to  the  Croix-des-Gardes, associated  with 
Hannibal’s  march  on  Gaul,  the  ancient  Hermitageof  St.  Cassien, 
the  village  of  Napoule(Avinionetum  of  the  Romans),  the  island 
of  St.  Marguerite,  with  its  grim  castle,  the  scene  of  that 
creepy  story  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  in  our  own  day 
better  known  through  the  imprisonment  there  of  the  loser  of 
Metz;  the  island  of  St.Honorat,  with  its  “Seven  Chapels,”  like 
those  at  Glendalough,  in  Ireland,  all  of  which  are  pregnant 
with  features  of  historical  interest,  where  in  centuries  past 
centred  the  piety  and  learning  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
posterity,  hallowed  by  the  names  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Columba, 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Honorat,  St.  Hilary  of  Arles,  and  many 
others.  And  in  modern  times  there  are  many  names  asso- 
ciated with  Cannes  which  remind  us  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
For  here  De  Tocqueville,  Auerbach,  Dumas,  Victor  Cousin, 
and  several  distinguished  in  arts  and  letters,  have  passed 
“over  the  bar.” 

From  what  we  have  said  of  its  climate,  our  readers  can 
themselves  surmise  the  class  of  invalid  most  likely  to  benefit 
by  a winter’s  stay  there.  The  “ all  round  ” delicate  girl  who 
suffers  from  anaemia  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and 
who  develops  a weakness,  whether  in  eye,  ear,  nose,  or  skin, 
generally  does  well  at  Cannes.  Young  invalids  with  weak 
spines,  the  patient  who  suffers  from  “nerve-mimicry,”  both 
in  spine  and  joints,  and  those  who  are  troubled  with  functional 
heart  affections,  may  here  lose  their  back-aehes ; sensitive 
joints  recover,  palpitation  disappear.  Chronic  martyrs  to 
gout  and  rheumatism  generally  do  well  at  Cannes,  as  do  also 
the  legion  of  people  who  complain  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
nose  and  throat.  The  nervous  or  excitable  temperament  does 
best  at  Cannet,  where,  if  the  air  is  less  pure  than  in  Cannes 
itself,  it  is  softer,  and  not  so  bracing  or  exciting  to  the  circula- 
tion and  the  nerves.  This  situation  is  better  for  the  general 
run  of  lung  cases,  and  is  decidedly  more  suited  for  many 
forms  of  throat  affection.  But  we  repeat  here  what  we  have 
before  insisted  on,  that  there  is  a great  responsibility  in  the 
selection  of  either  Cannes  or  Nice  for  tuberculous  patients 
generally,  whether  the  tubercle  be  in  the  lung  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  dangerous,  from  this  too  rapid  change  in  temperature,  to 
take  patients  in  the  depth  of  winter  by  rapid  journeys  to  Nice 
or  Cannes. 

Reluctantly  we  must  leave  Cannes  and  hasten  on  to  say  a 
word  of  its  near  neighbour,  only  ten  miles  distant — Grasse. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  a name  so  redolent  of  delicate  per- 
fume, and  bringing  so  many  delightful  reminders  of  our  obli- 
gations to  its  scent-laden  gardens.  The  purest  perfumes  in 
the  world  come  from  Grasse.  The  air  there  is  charged  with 
the  most  delightful  and  delicate  odoriferous  vapours  that  our 
olfactory  organs  can  analyse  or  detect.  The  gardens  of 
flowers,  from  the  blushing  rose  to  the  violet,  “ modesty’s  van- 
quished child,”  and  the  simple  jessamine,  with  the  delicately 
tinted  heliotrope  or  the  sweet-smelling  lavender,  the  hymeneal 
orange  blossom  and  the  homely  hyacinth,  all  contribute  to  the 
variety,  purity,  and  evanescence  of  the  Grasse  perfumery. 
The  special  properties  of  the  Grasse  climate  may  be  explained 
by  its  position — twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  a thousand  feet  above  its  level,  protected  from  the  north 
winds  by  the  Basses  Alpes,  and  from  the  blasts  of  the  mistral 
by  Rocavignon,  rising  some  seven  hundred  feet  behind  the 
town.  Grasse  has  the  peculiar  advantages  which  accrue 
from  its  inland  situation,  its  freedom  from  the  dust  and 
winds  of  Cannes,  and  its  exposure  to  the  warm  rays  of  the 


Riviera  sun.  From  the  summit  of  Rocavignon  and  from 
the  Cours  promenade  are  lovely  views  of  mountain  plateau 
and  sea  expanse,  including  from  the  former  hill  a view 
of  the  halting  place  of  Napoleon,  when,  on  March  2nd, 
1815,  he  rested,  under  the  shelter  of  an  ill-omened  cypress, 
to  take  his  hurried  dejeuner.  The  loveliness  of  the 
Grasse  scenery  has  attracted  at  different  times  many 
illustrious  persons,  our  own  beloved  sovereign  being  one  of 
the  latest  visitors  whose  names  have  helped  to  make  Grasse 
remarkable  in  this  respect.  Here  lived  the  wanton  but 
fascinating  Jeanne,  Countess  of  Provence  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  whose  violent  death  in  the  Castle  of  Muro,  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  Durazzo,  seemed  a fulfilment  of  Pope 
Urban’s  anathema  for  her  loves  and  crimes. 

The  Hotel  Mirabeau  reminds  us  of  the  great  orator  of 
the  Revolution,  and  of  his  gifted,  if  immoral,  sister,  and  of 
that  strange  contemporary  figure  in  the  story  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  all  respects  a contrast  to  Mirabeau,  the  fiery  and 
eloquent  son  of  the  people,  Maximin  Isnard.  Here  Horace 
Fragonard  was  born,  and  the  proofs  of  his  artistic  skill  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Mavillan,  in  the  celebrated 
pictures  he  painted  for  the  Countess  du  Barry.  Grasse, 
with  its  rival  Riviera  resorts,  participates  in  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  those  Ligurian,  Saracenic,  Roman,  and 
mediaeval  remains,  in  tomb,  camp,  tower,  and  quaint  town,  as 
at  Mouans-Sartoux,  Mougins,  Montauroux,  and  the  Camp  of 
St.  Vallier.  For  many  gouty,  bronchitic,  asthmatic,  nervous, 
and  hypochondriacal  sufferers,  and  for  some  throat  cases, 
Grasse  possesses  some  advantages  over  all  other  stations  in 
the  Riviera. 

We  must  not  omit  here  a passing  reference  to  a seaside 
resort  in  the  Riviera,  which  has  hardly  received  the  atten- 
tion which  from  its  situation  it  deserves.  The  ancient  Greek 
town  of  Antibes,  on  the  heel  of  the  promontory  that  juts  out 
facing  the  bay  of  Nice,  is  well  sheltered  by  the  spurs  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  which  surround  it  behind  from  west  to  east. 
Its  alpine  surroundings  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  hill 
rambles,  while  its  peacefulness  and  quiet  give  to  it  in  the 
eyes  of  some  a peculiar  and  special  attractiveness. 

And  now  we  must  say  a word  of  three  of  the  most  favoured 
and  most  frequented  of  Riviera  stations — viz.,  Mentone, 
Bordighera,  and  San  Remo.  The  former  lovely  Mediterranean 
amphitheatre,  divided  by  its  old  town  into  its  east  and  west 
bays,  is  well  known  as  the  residence  of  the  distinguished 
English  chest  physician,  who  there  sought  to  prolong  his  life 
when  it  was  almost  despaired  of  from  consumption,  and  who 
lived  there  subsequently  in  good  health  for  over  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  whose  well-known  garden,  like  that  of  Mr, 
Hanbury,  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  place.  Henry 
Bennet  made  the  fame  of  Mentone  as  a chest  resort.  Sheltered 
by  mountain  peaks  on  the  north-west  and  east,  the  profusion 
of  flowers  and  tender-growing  lemon  bear  silent  testimony  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  very  stillness  of  the  air  is 
remindful  of  the  peace  “ which  this  world  cannot  give,”  and 
which  has  been  found  at  last  in  the  rose-planted  cemetery  of 
our  countrymen  at  Mentone.  There  is  a sadness  about 
Mentone  which  one  finds  it  difficult  to  shake  off ; and  one 
cannot  well  avoid  reflecting  how  symbolical  of  a dying  health 
resort  for  consumptive  was  the  discovery  some  time  back 
made  in  the  “ bone-cave.”  That  fossil  human  skeleton 
should  have  been  left  at  Mentone,  suggestive  of  the  claim  it 
has  as  a last  resting-place  for  the  consumptive.  For  our  part, 
we  regard  Mentone,  so  far  as  chest  sufferers  are  concerned, 
as  a charming  spot  to  prolong  or  eke  out  an  existence  rather 
than  to  save  life  or  cure.  The  east  and  west  bays  offer  strong 
contrasts  in  climate— the  former  hot,  sultry,  humid ; the 
latter  more  bracing,  colder,  and  more  exposed  to  the  mistral. 
In  the  excursions  to  Monaco,  to  Cap  Martin,  to  the  Carrei 
Valley,  the  cascades  of  the  Bourg  d’Ora,  along  the  Corniche 
Road,  and  to  St.  Agnese,  are  some  of  the  most  enchanting 
drives  in  the  Riviera.  We  have  exhausted  our  space ; 
but  we  have  yet  a word  to  sa^  of  San  Remo,  Bordighera,  and 
Alassio. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY. 

Fixed  Bayonets. 

We  are  indebted  to  a large  number  of  correspondents  for 
the  information  which  they  have  kindly  tendered  with  regard 
to  the  question  as  to  what  regiments  are  allowed  to  march 
with  fixed  bayonets  through  the  City  of  London.  “This 
privilege,”  says  one,  “was-  granted  only  to  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Foot,  the  ‘ Buffs,’  now  represented  by  the 
Regular  and  Militia  battalions  of  the  East  Kent  Territorial 
Regiment,  the  ‘ Buffs,’  and  the  Royal  London  Militia,  now 
known  as  the  4th  battalion  of  the  City  of  London  Territorial 
Regiment,  the  ‘ Royal  Fusiliers.’  The  distinction  was 
accorded  the  regiments  mentioned  because  of  their  being  the 
lineal  successors  and  representatives  of  the  City  train 
bands.” 

These  train  bands,  originally,  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  apprentices,  who  were  empowered,  by  order  of 
Parliament,  to  count  their  term  of  military  service  as  part  of 
the  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  force,  in  course  of 
time,  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  apprentice  recruiting 
powers,  and  in  1660  attained  in  number  18,800,  of  whom 
800  were  cavalry. 

The  “ Convention  ” Parliament  disbanded  this  formidable 
force.  The  title  “ Militia,”  instead  of  the  original  designation, 
“ train  bands,”  came  to  be  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ; and  in  1685  the  force  presented  a total  of  no 
fewer  than  130,000  horse  and  foot,  the  Regulars  numbering 
no  more  rhan  8,700  of  all  arms. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  march- 
ing with  fixed  bayonets,  the  regiments  specified,  in  their  more 
ancient,  their  intermediate,  and  their  modern  form  of  corpo- 
ration, have  also  been  granted  the  prerogative  of  treading  the 
City  streets  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying. 

A Million  Stamps. 

According  to  a Cardross  correspondent,  the  story  of  the 
million  penny  stamps  cancelled  appears  to  be  confined  to  no 
particular  district.  He  states  that  he  has  come  across  it  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland — in  Galloway,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
&c. — only  the  object  being  different  in  each  instance.  “ As  I 
heard  it,”  says  our  informant,  “ the  story  was  that  a benevo- 
lent gentleman  had  promised  to  provide  for  and  start  in  life 
an  orphan  girl  and  boy,  provided  before  they  were  six  years 
of  age  they  could  collect  a million  penny  stamps  which  had 
been  cancelled.  A young  friend  of  mine  who  heard  of  this 
from  his  Sunday  School  teacher  appealed  to  me  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and,  partly  believing  the  story  and  partly  to 
oblige  him,  I took  some  considerable  trouble,  and  in  two  or 
three  months  collected  nearly  10,000,  all  carefully  cleaned  and 
put  into  packets.  My  opinion  now  is  that  the  modern  story 
is  systematically  ‘ worked.’  ” 

“ As  to  cancelled  stamps,”  writes  another  correspondent, 
“they  are  of  but  very  little  value  commercially,  only  dealers 
being  able  to  exchange  them  for  foreign  stamps  with  their 
agents  abroad.  The  present  rate,  I believe,  runs  from  a 
penny  to  three-halfpence  per  thousand,  and  postage  (at  letter 
rate)  extra.” 

Porridge  for  Breakfast. 

Writing  from  Cambridge,  a lady  correspondent  ventures  to 
differ  with  us  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  children  porridge 
for  breakfast  “ only  once,  or  at  the  outside,  twice  a week.” 
“ Now,  to  my  mind,”  says  our  fair  friend  at  Cambridge, 
“ porridge,  if  properly  made,  constitutes  the  finest  food  possible 
for  children.  It  far  outstrips  bread  and  milk  as  a staple  diet. 
Its  appearance  as  a 1 bran  mash  ’ or  ‘linseed  poultice  ’ denotes 
lack  of  skill  in  the  cooking."  She  mentions  that  three 
children,  whose  respective  ages  are  four  years,  two  years,  and 
nine  months,  have  it  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  she 
assures  us  that  their  health  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  while 
their  complexions  are  constantly  being  admired  for  their 
clearness  and  fineness  of  texturQ.  Here  is  her  recipe : — 

To  every  twa  teacupfuls  of  Ling's  Scotch  Oats  add  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk  and  a pint  and  a half  of  water  and  a small  pinch  of  salt.  Place  all 
ia  an  earthenware  jar,  and  the  jar  in  a large  saucepan  gf  water,  which 


should  be  kept  boiling  until  the  porridge  thickens.  Stir  occasionally,  serve 
with  brown  sugar.  If  too  thick,  thin  with  more  milk  or  cream  when 
finished. 

A Word  About  Building  Societies. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Kensington  Co-operative 
Stores  offers  the  opinion  that  an  auditor’s  position  at  present 
with  regard  to  the  better  supervision  of  building  societies,  is 
really  no  check,  and  he  doubts  very  much  whether  any 
accountant  would  have  the  qualifications  requisite  to  value  the 
assets,  the  most  important  test  of  a balance  sheet.  Our 
correspondent  says  he  speaks  from  experience  of  companies 
in  the  Colonies  ; he  was  also  associated  with  others  in  the 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a reform  for  more  effectual  super- 
vision. 

A Plea  for  tiie  ’Bus  Horses. 

A lady  correspondent — the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Army- 
says  we  profess  to  be  a sporting  nation  and  to  have  a real 
love  for  horses ; and  yet  daily  we  see  the  most  abominable 
cruelty  practised.  After  commenting  on  the  bad  condition  of 
the  roads  for  animals  in  wet  and  frosty  weather,  she  goes  cn 
to  say  that  she  has  purposely  gone  about  London  in  omnibuses 
to  see  if  women  were  the  offenders  as  to  unnecessary  stopping, 
and  she  grieves  to  say  they  are.  Not  one  out  of  a hundred 
seems  to  observe  the  struggles  of  the  horses  to  start  their 
heavy  load  again,-  after,  possibly,  only  a twenty  or  thirty 
yards’  run.  Can  nothing  be  done  with  reference  to  the  roads, 
she  asks?  Would  an  appeal  to  the  Dukes  of  Westminster 
and  Portland  be  of  any  use-?-  What  about  the  vestries, district 
boards,  and  the  London  County  Council  ? 

Where  to  Winter. 

Recently  we  mentioned  Aberdovey  as  a suitable  winter 
resort.  The  consequence  has  been  that  kind  correspondents 
have  reminded  us  that  there  are  other  places  quite  as  nice 
as  Aberdovey.  “A  Londoner  ’’  has  a good  word  to  say  for 
Eastbourne,  where  he  is  a frequent  visitor.  He  is  afraid 
the  beauties  of  the  town  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Its 
terraced  parades  are,  he  considers,  unequalled  in  England, 
and  he  points  out  that  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  on  the 
average  slightly  higher  than  that  of  Hastings.  “ There 
ought  therefore,”  he  says,  “ to  be  a winter  season  in  prospect 
for  Eastbourne.” 

A resident  at  Tenby  maintains  that  that  place  possesses 
attractions  in  a quiet  way  for  both  fashionable  and  non- 
fashionable visitors.  “The  climate,”  he  urges,  “is  very 
mild,  and  we  are  blessed  with  an  amount  of  sunshine  far 
above  the  average  of  more  fashionable  resorts.”  And  the 
same,  doubtless,  can  be  said  of  many  other  equally  interest- 
ing places  of  resort.  You  pay  your  money  and  you  take 
your  choice. 

Church  Socials  in  America. 

A Chicago  correspondent,  who  informs  us  that  she  notices 
Sala’s  Journal  in  all  the  booksellers’  windows  there,  and 
believes  it  has  “ come  to  stay,”  very  kindly  answers  the  ques- 
tion asked  some  time  since  : “ Do  Church  Socials  in  the 
United  States  wind  up  with' Blind  Man's  Buff?”  During 
her  seven  years’  residence  in  Chicago  she  says  she  has  been 
to  a great  many  Church  Socials — Congregational,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Episcopal — which  are  held  in  the  parlours 
or  schoolrooms  underneath  the  Church  ordinance  room. 
“ There  are  many  kinds  of  ‘ Socials,’  ” so  she  tells  us,  “ includ- 
ing Strawberry  and  Cream,  Oyster  Suppers,  Tableaux 
Vivants,  and  New  England  Dinner,  the  last-named  consist- 
ing of  boiled  meats,  pork  and  beans  (a  Boston  dish).  Then 
there  is  an  Orange  Festival,  in  which  young  ladies,  with 
paper  aprons,  fans,  caps,  and  handkerchiefs  of  orange  colour, 
serve  refreshments,  bearing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same 
colour  and  flavour  as  the  orange. 

“ At  one  Social  they  had  a printed  card  with  selected  topics 
of  conversation,  and  the  gentlemen  put-  down  their  names  to 
whichever  subject  they  wished  to  converse  on  for  five 
minutes.  These  entertainments  often  commence  with  what 
is  termed  a Grand  March,  and  sometimes  there  is  dancing 
afterwards,  but  I have  not  seen  the  game  of  Blind  Man  s 
Buff  played.” 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

+ 

“THE  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN.” 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have  recently  published  a most 
readable,  cleverly  compiled,  and  well  printed  book,  called 
“The  Perfect  Gentleman;  His  Character  Delineated  in  a 
Series  of  Extracts  from  Writers,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
selected  by  the  Rev.  A.  Smythe.  Palmer,  D.D.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  work,  which  only  lacks  an  index  of 
the  authors  quoted,  is  so  thoroughly  entertaining,  and  withal 
so  full  of  scholarly  polish  and  quaint  literary  lore,  that  one 
feels  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  what  Mr.  Thackeray  used 
to  call  bedside  and  chamber-candlestick  books — volumes  to  be 
taken  up  and  conned  when  one  happens  to  be  suffering  from 
insomnia.  I can  sleep  very  well  now,  but  on  sleepless  nights 
formerly  I always  had  Burton’s  “ Anatomy  of  Melancholy,” 
Howell’s  “ Familiar  Letters,”  “ Hudibras,”  and  the  “ Essays 
of  Elia  ” by  me.  One  was  never  tired  of  recurring  to  them. 
They  might  be  opened  at  random,  and  could  always  be 
reckoned  upon  to  afford  amusement  and  instruction,  and 
bring  you  into  a light  and  pleased  state  of  mind,  so  that  you 
popped  the  extinguisher  on  the  candle  and  softly  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  about  good  books  and  good  writers.  Were  I 
wakeful  now  of  nights  I would  add  “ The  Perfect  Gentle- 
man ” to  the  little  budget  of  bedside  books. 

Of  course,  I don’t  believe  in  Dr.  Smythe  Palmer’s  hypo- 
thesis that  the  typical  gentleman  is  typically  English  ; but 
possibly  by  English  he  really  means  British ; since  we  all 
know  that  an  Irish  gentleman  and  a Scotch  one  are  fully 
equal,  and  are  very  often  superior,  to  an  English  gentleman, 
who,  although  he  may  be  unimpeachably  honest  and  very 
well  bred,  often  suffers  from  a shyness  which  makes  him 
appear  churlish  and  uncouth.  I quite  agree,  however,  that 
no  word  in  foreign  languages  has  precisely  the  same  conno- 
tation or  embraces  so  many  fine  nuances  of  meaning  as  our 
word  “ gentleman  ” does.  The  French  “ gentilhomme  ” means, 
of  course,  a gentleman  of  noble  birth,  and  the  Englishman 
can  be  a perfect  gentleman  without  being  of  patrician  ex- 
traction ; but  Dr.  Smythe  Palmer  omits  to  tell  us  that  the 
convertible  French  term  for  our  English  “ gentleman  ” is 
homme  conune  il  faut.  Again,  he  remarks  that  the  Italian 
gentiluomo  and  the  Spanish  gentilhombre  go  but  a little  way  to 
translate  our  “ gentleman.”  In  the  last  remark  he  is  amus- 
ingly right,  since  the  Spaniards  often  apply  the  term  of  gentil- 
hombre to  the  valet  of  a nobleman,  just  as  we  say  “gentle- 
man’s gentleman.” 

Again,  although  as  we  know  from  Leporello’s  opening  song 
in  Don  Giovanni  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italian 
gentleman  was  known  as  a gentiluomo,  gallantuomo  more  fully 
expresses  the  idea  of  a thoroughly  honest  and  honourable 
man.  I may  add,  however,  that  the  Italian  language  has  at 
least  as  many  synonyms  for  our  word  “ gentleman  ” as  we 
ourselves  haver  He  may  be  a man  well  born,  a man  of  good 
family,  a distinguished  person,  an  honoured  man,  a signore, 
or  a cavalleria,  and  I remember  seeing  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  at  Venice,  a letter  addressed,  in  1817,  to  “ The  Nobil- 
uomo  Antonio  Canova.”  The  writer  of  the  superscription  did 
not  mean  that  the  great  sculptor  was  an  aristocrat  ; he  meant 
that  he  was  a man  whose  genius  and  work  had  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as  noble  by  his  countrymen.  As  to  the  assertion 
quoted  by  Dr.  Palmer  from  one,  Mr.  G.  P.  Marsh,  that  the 
ideal  of  social  grace  and  moral  excellence  in  man  as  attri- 
butes of  humanity  superior  in  worth  to  the  artificial  claims  of 
rank  and  conventional  manner  was  first  conceived,  named, 
and  realised  in  England,  I take  the  allegation  to  be  mainly 
moonshine.  In  the  middle  ages  the  English  idea  of  a gentle- 
man was  simply  and  exclusively  that  he  was  a landowner, 
and  when  on  a well-known  occasion  the  down-trodden  villeins 
broke  out  into  a rebellion,  their  catchword  was : 

“ When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? " 

In  any  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  dogmatise  as  to  who  is 
or  is  not  a gentleman.  Dr.  Maginn,  a fellow  countryman  of 


Dr.  Palmer,  opined  that  for  duelling  purposes  every  person  was 
entitled  to  be  called  a gentleman  who  wore  a clean  shirt  once 
a week,  while  as  regards  the  acceptation  of  the  term  in  the 
United  States,  I have  positively  read  in  American  newspapers 
of  an  hotel  with  exceptionally  gentlemanly  waiters,  and  in 
the  New  York  Herald  once  I read  this  advertisement : “ Board 
and  lodging  for  gentlemen,  blacksmiths  preferred.”  There  is 
a venerable  Transatlantic  chestnut,  too,  of  the  English 
traveller  in  the  States  who  ordered  a horse  and  gig  and  a 
competent  driver  thereof.  Shortly  before  the  hour  he  had 
fixed  for  his  departure  he  was  accosted  by  an  individual  who 
asked  him  : “ Are  you  the  man  that  hired  the  gig  ? ” “ Yes,” 
he  replied.  “ Then,”  continued  his  interlocutor,  “ I am  the 
gentleman  that’s  going  to  drive  you.”  A droller  misapplica- 
tion came  within  my  own  experience  some  five  years  ago 
when,  in  the  interval  of  moving  my  chattels  from  one  residence 
to  the  other,  I occupied  for  a fortnight  or  so  furnished  apart- 
ments somewhere  near  Russell  Square.  There  was  a 
wonderful  housemaid  who  was  always  going  about  with  a dust 
pan,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a kind  of  hand  mirror,  which 
she  so  closely  consulted  that  there  was  usually  a sprinkling  of 
cinders  on  her  countenance.  But  she  was  extremely  friendly  and 
so  courteous  that  she  called  everybody,  from  the  milkman  to  the 
letter  carrier,  and  from  the  newsboy  to  the  lodger  in  the  three- 
pair  back,  gentlemen.  The  landlord  of  the  house  had  the 
misfortune  to  go  out  of  his  wits,  and  one  morning  the  young 
female  with  the  cinder-sprinkled  countenance  came  to  me 
after  breakfast,  and,  in  a mysterious  whisper,  murmured  to 
me  that  the  “nurse  gentleman”  had  come.  The  “nurse 
gentleman  ” was  a keeper  hired  to  look  after  the  lunatic. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well  to  refrain  from  any 
elaborate  attempt  to  idealise  the  character  of  a gentleman. 
I have  travelled  pretty  nearly  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
found  perfect  gentlemen  in  all  the  countries  which  I have 
visited.  The  Turk,  so  far  as  dignity  and  self-possession  go, 
is  a born  gentleman  ; but,  unfortunately,  when  he  has  a fit  of 
fanaticism,  he  falls  to  cutting  Christian  throats  in  the  most 
ungentlemanly  fashion.  The  Mexican  is  also  an  exquisitely 
polished  and  refined  gentleman,  and  if  he  had  not  a bad 
habit  of  getting  on  horseback  in  order  to  commit  highway 
robbery,  he  would  be  a typical  gentleman  in  his  way. 

The  charm  of  Dr.  Palmer’s  dainty  little  volume  lies  in  its 
copious  and  varied  extracts  from  old  and  modern  writers, 
who  have  given  us  their  different  views  upon  what  the  perfect 
gentleman  really  is.  How  divergent  those  views  must  be  is 
plain  from  the  old  locution  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  him- 
self is  a gentleman.  G.  A.  S. 

Picture  books  with  movable  characters  will  find  favour 
with  the  young  folk.  Two  which  have  been  sent  by  Messrs. 
H.  Crewel  and  Co.,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  entitled  “ All 
Alive  ” and  “ From  Far  and  Near,”  are  the  result  of  German 
ingenuity.  Lothar  Meggendorfer  has  succeeded,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a strong  cardboard  slip  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
in  making  the  figures  in  each  picture  work.  The  little  blacka- 
moors belabour  the  camel  upon  which  they  ride,  the  student’s 
dog  lifts  himself  to  sniff  at  the  sausage,  and  sinks  again  to 
the  ground  at  a sign  from  his  master’s  finger,  and  other 
wonderful  things  are  done.  The  pictures  are  bold  in  colouring 
and  size,  and  each  book  is  well  got  up. 

In  “ O’Driscoll’s  Weird  and  Other  Stories”  (Cassell  and 
Co.,  5s.),  Miss  A.  Werner  presents  a collection  of  narratives 
which  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  she  gives  just  sufficient 
detail  without  introducing  any  unnecessary  characters  or 
incidents.  The  author  takes  world-wide  rambles  in  search  of 
subjects.  In  America  the  acquaintance  of  O’Driscoll  and  his 
brother  rebels  is  made ; in  Cornwall  we  meet  the  gentle  fisher- 
poet  lad ; in  Australia  we  are  carried  into  the  wilds,  and  take 
part  in  a midnight  attack  on  a solitary  station.  Perhaps  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  tales  is  “ Milunga,”  in  which  we  are 
transported  to  the  Congo  and  introduced  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region,  both  black  and  white,  and  find 
that  the  Christian  graces  do  not  entirely  abide  with  the  latter 
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8 a.m.  to  8 p.m  A Railway  Terminus  and  a 
Railway  Bookstall. 

Take  care  of  your  pockets ; for  light-fingered  characters 
are  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  some  of  the  grandest 
London  railway  stations.  Take  care  of  your  toes;  for  rail- 
way porters  swiftly  wheeling  luggage-laden  barrows  are 
careering  hither  and  thither  wildly.  Take  care  not  to  tuck 
your  umbrella  or  your  walking  stick  under  your  arm  in  such 
a manner  as  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  eyes  of  the 
people  pressing  on  behind  you.  Take  care,  in  short,  of  a 
good  many  things,  for  you  are  at  the  terminus  of  the  great 
Domdaniel  and  South  Pole  Railway  Company,  and  there  are 
many  things  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  booking  office  and 
the  vestibule  and  the  platform  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  studious  observer  of  humanity. 

The  great  Domdaniel  and  South  Pole  Railway  takes  every- 
body everywhere  at  extremely  moderate  fares.  Never  mind 
whether  this  notable  railway  has  its  terminus  north,  east, 
south,  or  west,  in  the  giant  city ; enough  to  know  that  it 
is  neither  at  London  Bridge  nor  at  Liverpool  Street ; 
and  that  if  you  journeyed  to  Cannon  Street,  to  Charing 
Cross,  to  Euston,  to  the  Waterloo  Road,  to  St.  Pancras,  to 
King’s  Cross,  or  to  Victoria,  you  would  not  be  able  to  find  a 
terminus  resembling,  in  any  important  particular,  the  pile 
which  I am  now  about  imperfectly  to  limn. 

There  is  a big  yard  in  front  of  the  not  very  commanding 
premises  which  form  the  facade  of  the  station  ; and  this  yard, 
for  full  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  is  thronged  with 
heavily-ladened  omnibuses,  hansoms,  and  four-wheelers,  pri- 
vate carriages,  carts,  and  vans,  all  coming  from  and  going, 
seemingly,  in  opposite  directions,  and  productive  of  a dis- 
tressing amount  of  noise,  confusion,  and  unreportable 
language. 

One  should  be  tolerant,  however,  of  these  trifling  draw- 
backs if  one  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  starting  of  one  of 
the  old  mail  coaches  say,  from  the  Bull-and-Mouth,  or  the 
Green-Man-and-Still,  or  the  Saracen’s  Head,  or  the  Bolt-in- 
Tun.  There  was  no  crowding,  no  confusion,  and  no  noise  in 
those  patriarchal  days.  Four  inside,  eight  outside,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  luggage  in  the  basket.  The  heavier 
baggage  went  down  to  its  destination  by  waggon. 

The  coaches  which  conveyed  His  Majesty’s  mails  and  the 
very  small  proportion  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  who  ever 
thought  of  travelling  more  than  fifty  miles  inland  from  the 
Metropolis  were  very  quiet  and  subdued  equipages  in  com- 
parison with  the  mighty  trains  which,  attached  to  armour- 
plated  engines,  at  present  bring  to  and  take  out  of  London 
every  day  and  night  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  bound  for  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Compare  the  tranquil  and,  perhaps,  slightly  sleepy  coach- 
ing system  of  the  past  with  the  continually  shifting  scenes 
which  present  themselves  to  your  view  at  the  terminus  of 
the  great  Domdaniel  line.  Upon  my  word,  while  you  are 
searching  for  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  your  second-class 
fare,  say,  to  Bathsheba  Junction,  or  East  Balclutha,  or 
Belgravia-on-Sea,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  Buda-Pesth, 
or  Nishni-Novgorod,  or  Jeddo  in  Japan,  there  comes  streaming 
through  the  ticket-office  a pack  of  foxhounds  !— pretty,  pied 
creatures  which,  I know  not  why,  in  flesh  and  blood  always 
look  much  smaller  than  they  do  when  they  make  their 
appearance  in  pictures  of  the  hunting  field.  Here,  however, 
they  all  are,  yapping  and  occasionally  snarling,  but  always 
keeping  the  most  observant  eyes  on  the  badge  of  office — and 
of  correction  too — borne  by  the  whipper-in,  a cleanly  shaven 
fellow  with  a tanned  face  and  an  unmistakably  horsey  look 
about  the  eyes  and  lips.  How  is  it  that  close  commerce  with 
horses  usually  gives  the  people  of  the  hunting-stable,  the 


race-course,  and  the  job-master’s  yard,  such  an  unmistake- 
ably  equine  mien  ? 

Good  old  Lavater,  the  physiognomist,  in  his  most  diverting, 
but  now  almost  forgotten,  work,  has  engraved  two  portraits  of 
a married  couple  who  had  lived  so  long  together  in  peace  and 
harmony,  that  they  had  grown,  facially,  to  be  wonderfully 
like  one  another.  So  may  it  be  with  horsey  human  beings. 
From  their  boyhood  upwards  they  have  dwelt  among  horses; 
their  trade,  their  talk,  their  thoughts,  their  sympathies,  have 
all  clustered  around  the  noble  animal,  and  they  have  become, 
after  a manner,  not  only  mentally,  but  physically,  centaurs. 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough,  having  the  necessary  authority, 
to  draw  up  in  a line  in  the  Mall  of  St.  James’s  Park,  say,  a 
hundred  individuals,  impartially  selected  from  divers  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  clad  in  suits  of  dittoes,  I venture 
to  think  that  I am  physiognomist  enough  to  be  able  to  pick 
out  from  the  array,  so  many  coachmen,  so  many  grooms,  so 
many  jockeys,  so  many  stablemen,  and  so  many  hunters  and 
whippers-in, 

Whence  the  hounds  have  come  and  whither  they  are  going, 
it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  determine  ; and  there  is  no  time 
to  ask.  Do  we  know  at  all  where  we  are  going  to  ? The  mad 
fellow  in  Plutarch,  when  the  night  watch  stopped  him  and 
asked  him  whither  he  was  proceeding,  answered  that  he  knew 
not ; whereupon,  the  wrathful  captain  of  the  watch  had  him 
arrested  as  a night  prowler  of  bad  character.  “ Was  I 
not  right  ? ” quoth  the  simpleton,  as  they  put  the  gyves 
upon  him,  “ Did  I know  that  I was  going  to  gaol  ? ” I 
suppose  that  the  huntsman  and  his  subordinate  know 
whence  these  hounds  came,  and  the  place  to  which  they 
are  to  be  taken ; possibly  they  have  come  up  from  Leicester- 
shire, and  are  going  down  into  Sussex  ; may  be  the  whole 
pack  were  sold  only  yesterday  at  the  Auction  Mart,  and  it 
is  not  beyond  the  domain  of  likelihood,  that  the  tall,  bluff, 
elderly  gentleman  with  white  moustaches  and  a plaid 
ulster,  who  is  giving  instructions  to  his  groom,  may  be  a 
master  of  fox-hounds. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is  the  owner  of  those 
three  slender  quadrupeds,  all  stockinged  and  hooded  and 
swaddled  up  in  warm  coverings,  which  are  being  carefully 
conducted  to  a horse-box  attached  to  one  of  the  trains. 
Inside  those  woollen  envelopes  may  be  the  famous  “ crack  ” 
Skiddamalink  which  won  the  Derby,  but  failed  to  carry  off  the 
St.  Leger ; while  the  other  two  animals  may  be  respectively 
Dancing  Baiber,  the  American  horse  which  did  such  wonders 
at  Ascot  last  year,  or  Brother  to  Cauliflower  which  you 
backed  yourself  only  last  week  for  a place  in  the  race  for  the 
Kafoozlum  Stakes.  If  you  sought  any  information  on  these 
points  you  might  very  soon  be  able  to  obtain  it  from  the 
crowds  of  booking  men,  racing  touts,  and  welshers  who  hang 
about  the  station  and  the  yard  thereof,  and  who  besiege  the 
telegraph  office  with  feverish  dispatches,  all  of  them  horsey, 
and  sometimes  of  a very  shady  nature,  from  misty  morn  till 
foggy  eve. 

Your  attention,  however,  is  speedily  diverted  by  a little 
group  of  sable-clad  nuns — some  portly  smiling  old  ladies, 
others  wrinkled  and  parchment-faced  parties,  who  look  as 
though  they  slept  on  planks,  wore  undergarments  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  cut-up  hair-brushes,  and  supported  nature 
chiefly  on  parsley  roots,  radishes,  and  charcoal  biscuits.  One 
or  two  of  them,  however,  are  really  pretty  rosy  girls.  Where 
are  they  going,  you  wonder  ? Perhaps  to  some  dreary  white- 
washed grated- windowed  old  convent  in  Belgium  or  the 
north  of  France.  Perchance  to  some  nice  clean,  cosy,  cheerful 
ivy  and  flower  embowered  nunnery  in  rural  England  or  at 
some  English  watering  place.  Not  improbably  to  India,  or 
Australia,  or  China.  Modem  nuns  are  often  Wandering 
Christians,  and  there  is  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. 

Ah ! here  is  a fresh  arrival,  and  one  of  a most  portentous 
kind.  A party  of  at  least  twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
perhaps  ten  more  individuals  of  both  sexes  more  plainly  clad, 
and  in  whose  appearance  a working-class  expression  is  mingled 
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with  a somewhat  artistic  but  Bohemian  allure , hurry  towards 
the  barriers.  They  have  a vast  quantity  of  luggage  with 
them  ; not  merely  trunks  and  portmanteaus  and  bags,  but  in 
addition  huge  packing-cases  and  mysterious  bundles  securely 
covered  with  canvas.  What  can  these  cases  and  canvases 
contain  ; and  who  are  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  the  pre- 
sumable working  men  and  women,  with  somewhat  of  an 
artistic  Bohemian  look  ? To  all  appearance,  they  trouble 
themselves  with  very  little  either  about  their  luggage  or  their 
tickets ; the  fact  being  that  all  these  details  are  being  very 
carefully  looked  after  by  a middle-aged  gentleman  attired  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  with  perhaps  a few  more  diamond  rin^s 
on  his  fingers  and  a larger  diamond  pin  in  his  tie  and°a 
heavier  gold  watch  chain  at  his  vest  than  you  ordinarily 
notice  among  members  of  the  “Johnnie,”  the  “ Chappie,”  or 
the  “ masher  ” type. 

You  recognise  him  at  once ; he  is  Mr.  Leopold  Thespis 
Strollerby,  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours.  He  was  a walkin" 
gentleman  once  at  the  Royal  Adversity  Theatre,  but  failed 
to  attain  any  great  popularity  on  the  boards ; then  he  tried 
old  man,  but  was  not  very  successful  in  that  line  of  business  ; 
subsequently  he  went  on  the  turf,  then  he  started  a dramatic’ 
sporting,  and  society  journal,  and  ultimately  he  became  acting 
manager  of  travelling  dramatic  companies.  Just  now  he  is 
perambulating  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  interest  of  Signor 
Torquato  Tasso,  that  well  known  impressavio,  who  was  born, 

I think,  in  the  Judengasse,  at  Frankfurt,  and  whose  real  name 
is,  I fancy,  a little  less  Tuscan  and  a little  more  Teutonic 
than  Tasso.  At  all  events,  the  Torquato  Tasso  Opera  Troupe 
have  been  coining  money  in  the  provinces ; and  how  could 
they  fail  to  do  so,  seeing  that  there  repertoire  includes  such 
deliriously  fascinating  productions  as  “ The  Queen  of  the 
Pumpkins,”  “ The  Princess  Chicaleaury,”  “ The  Dwarf 
Bride,”  and  “ The  Oyster  Girls  of  Trouville.” 

Behold  ! there  is  the  world-famous  heroine  of  “ The  Oysters 
of  Trouville”  herself  talking  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  Rumpel- 
stiltsken,  the  primo  tenore  of  the  troupe.  If  you  have  not  had 
the  privilege  to  behold  Miss  Aglae  Oglestalls  of  the  Torquato 
Tasso  Company  in  that  ravishing  opera-bouffe,  to  hear  her 
sing,  and  to  see  her  dance,  you  are  at  least  familiar  with  her 
cabinet  photograph,  in  which  she  is  represented  in  the 
sweetest  short  pink  skirt  with  eighteen  black  flounces,  and  the 
loveliest  black  silk  hose  with  embroidered  insteps,  that  ever 
you  fixed  your  enraptured  eyes  upon.  The  name  of  her 
diamonds  is  legion,  and  the  number  of  her  admirers  is 
similarly  incalculable.  By  her  professional  exertions,  Miss 
Aglae  Oglestalls  must  be  realising  an  income  of  at  least  five 
thousand  a year ; and,  unless  I am  mistaken,  not  so  many 
years  ago  little  Tabitha  Chump,  familiarly  known  as  “Tabby,” 
was  the  comfort  of  the  humble  home  of  her  maternal  parent 
— an  estimable  monthly  nurse  in  Bassinet  Street,  Hampstead 
Road— and  the  cynosure  of  the  admiration  of  the  small  boys 
and  girls  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  whose  delectation,  having 
a natural  turn  for  the  lyric  and  choregraphic  arts,  she  would^ 
with  the  kerbstone  for  a platform,  gratuitously  sing  “ Down 
Among  the  Coals”  and  “Tommy  Make  Room  for  Your 
Uncle,”  accompanying  those  ditties  by  the  sauciest  of  break- 
downs and  the  nimblest  of  Highland  flings.  As  you  look 
upon  her  and  admire  her  now,  you  observe  that  she  wears  a 
sealskin  mantle  worth  at  least  a hundred  guineas,  and  that 
her  little  black  poodle  must  be  worth  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds. 

You  have  just  managed  to  miss  the  train  by  which  you 
intended  to  proceed  say,  to  Smokely-on-Sewer,  or  Gruntley- 
in-the-Trough,  or  Pottedshrimpley-super-Mare  ; and  it  will 
be  a full  half  hour  before  another  train  to  your  proposed 
destination  will  start.  You  have  thus  plenty  of  time  to  loiter 
about  the  bookstall,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  the  many  marvels  of  up-to-date  railway  life.  Five  and 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I was  writing  “ Twice  Round  the 
Clock,”  in  the  Welcome  Guest  there  were,  as  I thought, 
an  ample  sufficiency  of  newspapers  and  monthly  and  weekly 
magazines  and  periodicals  published  in  London,  and  vended 
at  the  railway  stations  ; but,  at  the  present  time  the  prodigious 


quantity  of  publications  poured  out  every  day,  week,  month 
and  quarter  from  a never  resting  press  simply  astounds, 
bewilders,  and  overwhelms  me. 

Why  this  tremendous  accession  to  our  stores  of  railway 
literature  ? There  are  two  sufficing  reasons,  so  it  strikes 
me,  in  the  colossal  development  of  the  reading  public. 
Compulsory  education  is  training  the  younger  generation 
to  read  ten  times  more,  a hundred  times  more  perhaps, 
than  their  fathers  did,  but  there  is  another  and  even  a 
more  powerful  cause  for  this  tremendous  augmentation  in 
the  number  of  very  cheap,  and,  on  the  whole,  very 
amusing  and  harmless  publications.  In  1857,  when  that 
Welcome  Guest , of  which  I just  spoke,  was  enjoying  a 
very  fair,  but  not  excessive,  circulation,  good  old  Charles 
Knight  had  not  ceased  to  inveigh  against  what  he  justly 
termed  the  “ Taxes  on  Knowledge.”  One  of  the  most 
oppressive  of  those  taxes  was  the  paper  duty,  which  was 
imposed  late  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  produced 
latterly  about  one  million,  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
annually. 

For  long  years  the  party  of  progress  agitated  for  the  repeal 
of  this  most  irritating  and  unjust  impost.  I remember, 
myself,  having  been  a member  of  two  deputations  which  went 
up  to  one  Prime  Minister  and  one  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Downing  Street,  who  both  listened  politely  enough  to  our 
representations,  and  then  assured  us  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  duty  being  repealed  just  then,  and  so 
affably  bowed  us  out  of  the  room.  The  exasperating  old  tax 
was,  however,  abolished  in  1861.  The  two  penny  daily  news- 
papers which  had  been  painfully  struggling  for  existence 
while  the  duty  still  pressed  on  them,  became  almost  at  once 
mines  of  wealth  to  their  proprietors.  Most  of  the  high-class 
dailies  followed  suit  in  diminishing  their  prices  to  a penny, 
and  by  their  side  grew  up  squadrons  and  platoons,  battalions 
and  whole  armies,  of  penny  periodicals  of  a literary  and 
artistic,  a scientific,  a comic,  and  especially  of  a society  and 
sporting  character. 

All  this  while,  science  had  been  at  work  to  discover  new 
materials  from  which  paper  itself  could  be  made.  Before 
the  tax  was  abolished,  these  materials  were  almost  exclu- 
sively linen,  hempen  or  cotton  rags,  and  the  sweepings  of 
cotton  mills.  Paper  made  from  straw  was  to  some  extent 
used,  but  rags  held  the  supremacy.  Gradually  ingenious 
persons  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  very  serviceable  paper 
could  be  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  nettle  stalks, 
hop-tops,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  esparto  grass,  wood,  clover, 
and,  in  fact,  any  fibrous  vegetable  substance  ; and  there  is  a 
story  told  of  a German  professor  who,  sometime  in  the  sixties, 
boasted  that  he  would  make  very  excellent  printing  paper  from 
a dead  donkey,  if  anyone  who  had  such  an  article  to  spare 
would  favour  him  with  it.  The  astounding  multiplication  of 
materials  for  paper  making,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  it 
can  now  be  produced,  accounts  in  a very  great  measure  for  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  ot  penny  and  halfpenny  perio- 
dicals, but  as  very  much  of  the  paper  which  we  consume  is 
imported  from  abroad,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  out- 
break of  a Continental  war  would  not,  by  forcing  the  price  ot 
paper,  lead  to  a collapse  of  very  many  of  the  periodicals 
which  at  present  are  so  marvellously  abundant  on  the  book- 
stalls at  all  the  stations  of  the  great  Domdaniel  and  South 
Pole  line,  and  indeed,  at  every  terminus  and  every  station  in 
the  labyrinthine  network  of  railway  England.  The  majority 
of  these  journals  are  of  a highly  amusing  character,  and  some 
are  distinctly  philanthropic,  seeing  that  their  proprietors,  out 
of  their  abounding  love  for  their  species,  are  very  fond  of  insti- 
tuting “ Word  Competitions,”  by  means  of  which  subscribers 
of  a shilling  apiece  may,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  guess 
the  missing  word,  win  a substantial  number  of  pounds  sterling. 
A merry  system.  A fascinating  system.  Somewhat  resembl- 
ing the  French  Pari  Mutuel,  I take  it.  Not  unlike  the  Austra- 
lian “ Totalisator,”  I imagine.  Whether  it  be  illegal,  as 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  Lottery  Acts,  f don’t 
know. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a bouse- 
hunting  expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  where  they  a.r®*  ^einS 
an  easy-going  man,  he  consents  to  accompany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get 
suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and  depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery 
receives  from  an  agent  the  particulars  of  a deserted  house  in  Lamb  s Terrace,  which  he 
offers  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes  from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is 
not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the  offer  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home 
they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  ngent , he  has 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in  Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries  after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  infoim  them  that  the  house  in  Lamb's  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that 
the  last  tenant  was  willing  to  renew  his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  no 
credence  in  the  story  of  the  house  being  haunted,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  made  up  by  her  husband  and  Bob  Millet  in  order  to  induce  her  not  to  take  it. 
She,  however,  remains  firm  in  her  purpose,  and  they  go  to  the  house,  which  they 
find  is  situated  in  a deserted  waste.  There  are  no  signs  of  habitation  near  it,  and  ah 
the  surroundings  are  most  mournful  and  desolate.  In  the  course  of  their  examination 
they  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  pause  in  an  empty  room, 
in  which  Mr.  Emery  observes  a bell-rope.  In  an  idle  humour  he  pulls  the  rope,  and  a 
clang  of  discordant  bells  resounds  through  the  lonely  building.  When  the  sound  ceases 
they  are  terrified  by  the  pit-pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below.  In  an  agony  ot  alarm 
they  listen  to  the  sound,  which  ceases  outside  the  room  in  which  they  are  standing. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Emery  has  rushed  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  but  presently,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  the  door  noiselessly  opens,  and  two  apparitions  appear,  one  a servant 
girl  the  other  a skeleton  cat.  He  sees  the  two  apparitions,  his  wife  sees  only  0^6,  that 
of  the  girl,  which  presently  fades  away.  The  cat  remains,  and  crouches  at  Mr.  Emery  s 
feet.  He  attends  to  his  wife,  who  has  fainted,  and  when  she  recovers  she  sees  nothing. 
The  apparition  of  the  cat  remains  visible  to  Mr.  Emery,  and  accompanies  him  from  the 
house.  In  a visit  to  his  friend,  Bob  Millet,  whither  the  cat  follows  him,  he  relates  the 
adventure;  and  during  this  inteiview  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Bobs  nephew, 
Ronald  Elsdale,  a blind  gentleman,  with  whom  he  holds  an  argument  upon  spiritual 
delusion.  Mr.  Emery  and  Bob  Millet  are  attracted  by  a house  on  fire,  and  on  visiting 
the  scene  and  making  inquiries  they  find  that  a gentleman  named  Warner  has  been 
burned  to  death.  This  individual,  Millet  remembers,  placed  the  letting  of  79,  Lambs 
Terrace  in  the  hands  of  his  employer. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

I Take  the  Haunted  House. 


myself  at  your  service.  Heaven  only  knows  if  I can  be 
of  any  assistance  to  you,  but  it  may  be  that  even  the  renewal 
of  our  old  frendship,  and  our  coming  together  after  a separa- 
tion of  forty  years,  are  not  due  to  chance.  If  so,  I stand 
within  the  charmed  circle.” 

“ It  was  not  by  chance  we  met,  Bob ; in  the  smallest  inci- 
dent that  has  occurred  in  connection  with  that  house — which 
I can  see  now  with  my  mind’s  eye,  dark,  silent,  spirit-haunted 
— I perceive  the  hand  of  fate.  You  can  be  of  service  to  me. 

“ In  what  way  ? ” 

“ I wish  to  take  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace." 

A startled  exclamation  escaped  his  lips,  but  he  said  imme- 
diately afterwards,  as  if  in  apology,  “ Yes,  Ned,  yes.” 

“ I should  say,  rather,  that  I wish  to  have  the  refusal  for  a 
certain  time  of  taking  it  for  a term  of  years.  This  can  be 
managed,  I think,  through  you,  and  the  death  of  your  client 
may  make  it  easier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Say 
to  your  employer  that  I have  not  made  up  my  mind  whether 
it  will  suit  me,  and  that  I want  a few  weeks  for  consideration. 
Pending  my  decision,  I will  pay  three  months’  rent,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  if  I do  not  then  take  it  for  a term  of 
years,  it  will  be  open  to  another  tenant.  I have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gascoigne  has  some  sort  of  provisional  power  in  the 
matter,  and  that  he  will  be  glad  of  the  chance  there  is  in  my 
offer  of  securing  a permanent  and  responsible  tenant.  \\  ill 
you  undertake  to  carry  this  through  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then  you  may  as  well  walk  all  the  way  home  with  me, 
and  I will  write  a cheque  to-night,  which  you  can  give  to  Mr. 
Gascoigne  in  the  morning.  There  is  another  thing  which  I 
must  seriously  consider.  On  the  two  occasions  to-day  when 
we  and  your  nephew,  and  this  spectre  of  fate  gliding  at  my 
heels,  were  together,  he  was  troubled  by  the  fancy  that  I had 
brought  some  creature  with  me  of  which  we  made  no  mention. 
Is  this  new  to  you,  or  has  your  nephew  expressed  himself  to 
a like  effect  on  other  occasions  ? ” 

“It  is  quite  new  to  me.  Ronald  has  never  had  such  a fancy 


I was  too  much  excited  to  go  home  by  train,  though  I knew 
that  my  wife  would  be  waiting  up  for  me.  I felt  the  need  of 
physical  motion ; the  idea  of  sitting  down  in  a railway 
carriage,  and  being  compelled  to  keep  still  because  of  the 
people  with  which  at  this  time  of  night  it  was  sure  to  be  filled, 
was  unendurable.  The  confinement  and  the  close  air  would 
stifle  me.  The  advantage  of  walking  through  streets  more  or 
less  crowded  is,  that  you  can  be  alone  if  you  choose.  Every 
person  you  meet  or  pass  is  so  wrapt  up  in  his  own  affairs  that 
no  notice  is  taken  of  you.  You  may  wave  your  arms,  flourish 
your  stick  or  umbrella,  mutter  to  yourself,  even  talk  aloud, 
without  attracting  conspicuous  attention.  An  idle  fellow  or 
two  might  think  you  eccentric — that  is  all.  In  a railway 
carriage  or  an  omnibus  such  license  and  freedom  are  im- 
possible ; you  cannot  §hift  your  seat  without  draw- 
ing all  eyes  upon  you.  In  a certain  sense  you  become  the 
property  of  other  passengers,  who  would  be  likely  to  regard 
you  with  alarmed  suspicion,  and  would  probably  conclude 
that  you  were  an  escaped  lunatic.  In  such  circumstances 
you  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  devoting  yourself  to  the  one 
absorbing  subject  which  occupies  your  mind. 

“ I shall  walk  home,”  I said  to  Bob. 

He  nodded,  as  though  he  understood  why  at  so  late  an  hour 
I deliberately  inflicted  upon  myself  a good  four  mile  tramp. 
Fora  quarter  of  that  distance  we  proceeded  in  silence,  and 
only  then  did  it  occur  to  me  that  Bob  was  coming  out  of  his 
way.  I made  an  observation  to  this  effect. 

“ If  you  don’t  object  to  my  company,”  he  said,  “ I shall  be 
glad  to  walk  with  you.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  it  all?  ” I asked. 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  think,”  was  his  reply. 

“No  delusion,  eh,  Bob?”  I said,  in  a tone  of  sarcastic 
triumph.  “ You  will  not  hunt  up  any  more  cases  of  spectral 
illusions  to  prove  that  I am  on  the  road  to  madness.” 

“ No,  Ned.  Don’t  harp  upon  my  lack  of  faith  ; the  doubts 
I entertained  wrere  reasonable  doubts  after  all.  It  is  altogether 
a most  awful  mystery,  but  I accept  it,  and  place 


before.” 

“ The  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  he  was  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  this  apparition,  without  being  able  to  define 
its  nature.  There  is  here  a chain  of  psychological  circum- 
stances which  would  not  be  admissible  in  a court  ol  law’,  but 
which  I,  with  my  strange  experiences,  cannot  but  believe  to 
be  of  supreme  importance.  I have  an  odd  impression  upon 
me  that  the  mysterious  adventure  in  which  I am  engaged  has 
lasted  for  some  considerable  time,  whereas  scarcely  two  days 
have  elapsed  since  my  introduction  to  beings  of  another  world. 
I seem  to  be  familiarized  with  mysterious  incident,  and  I am 
so  prepared  that  I doubt  if  anything  would  astonish  me. 
Reflect,  Bob,  upon  the  links  of  a chain  which  is  dragging  me 
on,  and  which  is  not  yet  completely  formed.  Fate  directs  my 
steps,  through  the  agency  of  my  wife,  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Gascoigne:  link  number  one.  You,  my  old  schoolfellow, 
whom  I never  thought  to  meet  again,  are  employed  in  that 
office:  link  number  two.  My  wife,  against  my  wish,  insists 
upon  looking  at  a house  to  let  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  which  I am 
certain  will  not  suit  us  : link  number  three.  These  three  links, 
to  perfectly  disinterested  observers,  would  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  the  merest  chance.  We  know  that  it  is  not  so  ; we 
know  that  there  is  here  at  work  a supernatural  agency,  every 
step  in  which  is  directed  by  an  unseen  power.  You  renew 
your  old  friendship  with  me,  and  accompany  us  home,  and 
there  you  attempt  to  dissuade  us  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace.  Your  kindly  efforts  are 
thrown  away  : link  number  four.  You  may  ask  me  here  how 
this  seemingly  trivial  incident  can  be  made  into  a link.  My 
answer  is  that  you  are  the  uncle  of  Ronald  Elsdale,  and  that 
when  we  left  Mr.  Gascoigne’s  office,  had  you  not  follow’ed  us 
and  accepted  my  invitation  to  accompany  us  home,  the 
natural  probability  is  that  I should  not  at  the  present  moment 
have  known  of  the  existence  of  your  nephew,  w’ho  stands  now 
a foremost  stone  in  this  monument  of  mystery.  My  wife  and 
I visit  the  haunted  house,  and  there  we  behold  two  apparitions, 
only  one  of  which  makes  itself  visible  to  her.  I perceive  two 
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reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  that  she  shall  be  so  horrified  by 
what  she  sees  as  to  give  up  all',  idea  of  taking  the  house,  and 
perhaps  of  ever  going  near  it  agtain.  The  second  is,  that  I am 
the  person  appointed  to  carry  tthis  dark  mystery  to  its  as  yet 
unknown  end.  The  apparition  ot  the  girl  and  the  cat  form 
link  number  five.  I visit  your  hiouse  this  evening,  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Ronald  Elsdale  : link  number  six.  On  this 
occasion,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  seeing  him  again  in  his 
own  house  an  hour  ago,  he  has  a troubled  consciousness  of  a 
spiritual  presence — the  presence  of  the  spectre  now  gliding  at 
our  feet : link  number  seven.  The  eighth  link  is  fashioned 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  young  lady  whom  Ronald 
Elsdale  loved  and  loves  is  said  to  have  met  her  death  in  the 
house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace.” 

“You  have  reasoned  all  this  out,”  said  Bob,  “in  a most 
wonderful  way.” 

“It  is  not  I who  reason  it  out.  Iam  conscious  of  the 
extent  of  my  own  natural  powers,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  bring  forward  these  links  and  to  logically  connect 
them  were  I not  spiritually  directed.  What  is  occupying  my 
mind  just  now  is  the  question  whether  I ought  to  take  Ronald 
Elsdale  into  my  confidence  without  waiting  tor  further  develop- 
ments ? ” 

Bob’s  reply  was  very  humble.  “ Whatever  you  decide 
upon,  Ned,  will  be  right.  The  fatalist  never  doubts  that  the 
least  incident  in  his  life  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  is.” 

“Truly,”  I said,  “I  am  in  the  position  of  a fatalist,  and 
once  a step  is  decided  upon  I shall  not  hesitate  to  take  it,  and 
shall  not  question  its  wisdom.  By  to-morrow  morning  the 
question  will  be  answered  for  me.” 

My  wife  opened  the  street  door  for  us. 

“ Why,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you,  Mr.  Millet ! ” 
she  exclaimed.  “But  come  in,  come  in;  there’s  a bit"  of 
supper  for  you.  Now,  you  two  keeping  together  at  this 
time  of  night  shows  what  friends  you  must  have  been  when 
you  were  boys.  I hope  you’ve  had  a pleasant  evening.” 

“ Rather  an  exciting  one,”  I said.  “ We  have  been  at  a fire.” 

“ A fire!  Where  ? ” 

“ In  Stanmore  Street ! a long  way  from  here.” 

“ No  one  hurt,  I hope?” 

“ An  unfortunate  gentleman  lost  his  life  in  the  fire.  It  is 
rather  curious,  Maria,  that  this  gentleman  should  have  been 
the  owner  of  the  house  we  looked  over  in  Lamb’s  Terrace 
yesterday.” 

The  news  made  her  grave.  “ There  is  nothing  but  trouble 
connected  with  that  dreadful  place,”  she  said.  “ But  there, 

I don’t  want  to  think  of  it.  I’d  have  given  a good  deal  never 
to  have  set  foot  in  it.” 

Before  Bob  left  I wrote  out  the  cheque  for  Mr.  Gascoigne, 
and  when  I went  to  bed  I was  kept  awake  for  a long  time  by 
thinking  whether  I ought  to  take  Ronald  Elsdale  immediately 
into  my  confidence.  I fell  asleep  with  this  question  in  my 
mind,  and  when  I awoke  in  the  morning  I decided  that  it 
would  be  first  advisable  that  I should  ascertain  some 
particulars  of  the  last  tenant  and  of  the  death  of  the  young 
lady,  Beatrice.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  I now  set  myself,  and 
I felt  that  there  was  little  chance  of  success,  if  I attempted  it 
unaided.  Desultory  inquiries  could  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
result,  and  I therefore  determined  to  enlist  the  services  of 
a private  inquiry  agent.  Casting  my  mind  over  the  most 
likely  person  to  assist  me,  I recollected  that  a friend  some 
years  ago  had  need  of  the  services  of  such  a person,  and  had 
employed  one  Mr.  Dickson,  with  good  effect.  Looking  through 
the  columns  of  a morning  paper  I saw  Mr.  Dickson’s  advertise- 
ment ; and  at  eleven  o’clock  I set  out  for  his  office,  which  was 
situated  in  Arundel  Street,  Strand.  On  my  doorstep  I con- 
fronted a telegraph  boy  with  a telegram  for  me.  It  was  from 
Bob,  and  it  ran  as  follows : 

“ Arranged  house  Lamb’s  Terrace ; yours  for  three  months.” 

My  interview  with  Mr.  Dickson  was  soon  over.- 1 explained 
to  him  what  I wanted  done,  and  he  undertook  the  commission 
for  a specified  sum.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  give  me 
his  report  in  writing,  and  he  promised  to  set  about  the  inquiry 
without  delay. 
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“ Will  it  lead  to  anything  further  ? ” he  asked. 

'“It  is  quite  probable,”  I replied;  “but  at  present  this  is 
all  I require  of  you.” 

Two  days  afterwards  I received  his  report. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A Meagre  Report  from  the  Inquiry  Agent. 

“Sir, — From  inquiries  I have  made  I am  enabled  to  give 
you  ‘certain  information  respecting  the  matter  you  placed  in 
my  hands. 

“ The  uncompleted  term  of  the  lease  of  the  house,  79,  Lamb’s 
Terrace,  was  transferred,  about  nine  years  ago  (not  six  or  seven 
as  you  gave  me  to  understand),  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Nisbet.  At  the  time  that  this  transfer  was  made  the  principal 
landlord  was  abroad — I believe  in  Australia — and  his  busi- 
ness affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  a firm  of  solicitors  whose 
address  I have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain,  as  it  does 
not  come  within  the  limit  of  my  instructions.  Any  informa- 
tion you  wish  upon  this  or  any  other  points  which  you  did  not 
mention  in  our  interview  I shall  be  happy  to  obtain  for  you. 

“ Mr.  Nisbet’s  family,  at  the  time  he  entered  into  possession 
of  79,  Lamb’s  Terrace,  consisted  of  himself  and  his  step- 
daughter Beatrice,  he  being  her  mother’s  second  husband. 
Beatrice’s  mother  died  four  months  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Nisbet,  and  by  her  will  she  left  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  h : r 
daughter,  and  only  a small  portion  of  it  to  her  husband.  He 
was  appointed  guardian  to  Beatrice,  and  in  the  event  of  her 
death  her  fortune  was  to  revert  to  him. 

“ Should  you  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  precise 
terms  and  phraseology  of  the  will,  you  can  do  so  at  Somerset 
House. 

“The  young  lady  inherited  ^60,000  invested  in  consols. 
From  the  interest  of  this  sum  Mr.  Nisbet  was  to  receive  £ 1,000 
a year  for  his  guardianship  of  his  stepdaughter ; and  /200  per 
annum  was  apportioned  to  the  young  lady  for  pin  money. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  interest  was  to  accumulate  until 
the  young  lady  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  she  was  to 
come  into  possession  of  it  and  the  original  capital.  I have 
glanced  through  the  will,  and  it  appears  to  be  carefully  and 
sensibly  worded,  and  devoid  of  complications. 

“ According  to  my  information,  Mr.  Nisbet  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he  sought  consolation 
in  foreign  travel.  The  consequence  was  that  he  and  his  step- 
daughter spent  much  of  their  time  abroad,  and  the  house  in 
Lamb’s  Terrace  was  occupied  but  a few  weeks  every  year. 
About  four  years  ago  they  returned  to  London,  with  the 
intention,  as  I learn,  of  remaining  here  some  time. 

“ Their  domestic  affairs,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
gone  on  smoothly ; they  had  difficulties  with  servants,  and 
after  awhile  were  left  with  only  one,  a young  woman  who,  I 
should  judge,  was  willing  to  make  herself  generally  useful, 
and  was  rather  more  amiable  than  the  majority  of  her 
class ; otherwise  she  would  not  have  remained.  Keeping 
house  under  such  circumstances  presented  few  attractions, 
and  they  were  contemplating  taking  up  their  permanent  resi- 
dence on  the  continent  when  a calamity  occurred  which 
frustrated  this  intention  and  broke  up  the  establishment. 

“ The  young  lady,  going  to  bed,  turned  off  the  gas  in  her 
room,  as  she  supposed,  and  went  to  sleep. 

“ Certain  conjectures  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  she 
had  turned  out  the  light  and  taken  away  her  hand  at  once, 
there  would  have  been  no  escape  of  gas.  Whether,  after  the 
light  was  out,  she  carelessly  or  wilfully  turned  on  the  tap 
again,  or  whether  she  got  up  in  the  night  and  did  so,  cannot 
be  proved  at  this  distance  of  time,  because  there  were  no 
witnesses  of  the  incident  with  the  exception  of  herself.  Next 
morning  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  having  been 
suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  the  escaped  gas. 

“ There  was  an  inquest,  and  the  evidence  given  of  the 
cause  of  death  was  accepted  as  conclusive.  Mr.  Nisbet  shut 
up  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  and  left  England.  Having 
no  instructions  to  ascertain  where  he  is  at  the  present  time, 
I have  made  no  inquiries. 
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“ By  the  terms  of  his  wife’s  will  he  came  into  possession  of 
his  stepdaughter’s  fortune. 

“ I enclose  a newspaper,  containing  an  account  of  the 
inquest,  and  I shall  be  happy  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  in  any 
further  direction  you  desire. 

“ Yours  obediently, 

“James  Dickson." 

Although  this  report  was  not  so  full  as  I expected  it  to  be, 
I had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Dickson.  He  had 
kept  strictly  within  the  limit  of  his  instructions,  which  he  had 
taken  down  in  writing  from  my  lips,  and  he  had  lost  no  time  , 
I had,  therefore,  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  him.  I turned  my 
attention  to  the  account  of  the  inquest. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THREE  WOMEN 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 


Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 

(At  Lady  Velvet's.) 

Lady  Velvel:  None  of  the  bonnets  this  season  are  pretty! 
Perhaps  I ought  not  to  make  quite  such  a sweeping  assertion, 
so  I will  modify  it  by  saying  that  those  I have  noticed  are  not 
particularly  novel  or  pretty.  I am  tired  of  the  Marie  Stuart ; 
some  of  them  are  fairly  smart,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
are  simply  hideous.  Then,  again,  they  are  so  often  worn  by 
women  whose  faces  are  utterly  unsuited  to  such  a style.  The 
“ poke  ” shape  is  rather  becoming  to  most  faces,  and  looks 
well  if  the  wearer  is  driving  in  a well-appointed  carriage, 
otherwise  it  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
humble  pedestrian  looks  a fright  if  she  ventures  to  wear  any 
bonnet  or  hat  which  is  at  all  conspicuous.  I dislike  to  see  a 
woman  marching  along  the  streets  attired  in  a showy  style  of 
dress.  It  shows  such  wretchedly  bad  taste.  For  weddings, 
afternoon  receptions,  or  any  smart  occasion,  a poke  bonnet 
looks  remarkably  well,  if  it  is  stylishly  made  and  the  feathers 
are  properly  adjusted,  and  do  not  waggle  too  aggressively. 
I notice  that  most  of  the  newest  millinery  has  something 
purple  about  it.  Either  the  feathers,  flowers,  or  velvet  are 
of  this  rather  trying  hue.  I think  the  purple  veils  are  particu- 
larly ill-looking.  Whether  I shall  ever  alter  my  mind  and  get  to 
like  them  I don’t  know,  but  at  present  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  wear  one. 

Mrs.  Armful:  I rather  like  them  on  some  women.  Of 
course  one  wants  to  be  possessed  of  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  to 
pass  muster  in  a violet  veil ! I saw  one  the  other  day  which 
made  its  wearer  look  too  fascinatingly  beautiful  for  words  to 
describe.  But  then  she  was,  as  it  were,  dressed  up  to  it. 
Cloth  and  fur  appear  to  be  in  great  request  for  millinery 
purposes.  I saw  a lovely  little  dark  purple  cloth  bonnet  of 
a somewhat  peculiar  shape,  with  a rather  stiff  arrangement  of 
feathers  sticking  up  right  in  front.  The  whole  thing  looked 
so  dainty,  yet  so  eminently  stylish,  yet  not  the  least  bit  showy, 
that  I longed  to  buy  it,  but  what  was  my  dismay  when  I was 
calmly  informed  that  this  dainty  trifle,  with  its  cloth  covering, 
stiff  little  feathers,  and  velvet  strings,  was  modestly  priced  at 
three  and  a-half  guineas  ! On  that  occasion  I did  not  become 
the  proud  possessor.  I went  on  my  way  and  engaged  in  a 
little  mental  arithmetic,  trying  to  work  out  in  my  own  mind 
how  much  profit  that  milliner  would  make  on  that  one  bonnet 
alone  1 


Miss  Tabinet  : They  all  tell  you  the  same  thing  when  you 
venture  to  suggest  the  price  is  rather  high  considering  what 
materials  are  used  ! They  smile  at  you  in  a pitying  manner, 
and  say,  “ Of  course,  you  know,  madam,  it  is  not  the  actual 
materials  you  pay  for — but  the  style  ! ” I know  that  smile  so 
well,  and  I have  often  writhed  under  that  cutting  remark, 
especially  when  it  has  been  followed  by,  “ If  that  is  too 
expensive  for  you  I can  find  you  something  cheaper,  but  I 
cannot  promise  you  the  same  amount  of  style.” 

Lady  Velvel:  I am  thankful  that  skirts  are  to  be  made 
fuller  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  I never  liked  the  very 
skimpy  arrangement  at  the  back,  though  it  was  prettier  than 
too  much  fulness.  Fur  seVns  to  be  worn  on  evening  dresses 
a good  deal.  I am  not  altogether  sure  I like  it.  I saw  rather 
a charming  Empire  gown  in  rich  white  satin,  made  with  some 
lovely  old  lace  on  the  bodice  and  just  a very  narrow  band 
of  .sable  above  it.  Some  also  went  round  the  skirt.  I think 
I like  plain  satin  for  evening  dresses  better  than  anything. 
There  is  a certain  richness  about  them  which  is  very 
attractive.  I saw  rather  a pretty  white  satin  theatre  wrap  at 
the  Lyceum  a few  nights  ago  ; it  was  worn  by  a dark,  rather 
cadaverous  looking  woman.  Had  the  wrap  been  worn  by  a 
pretty  woman,  it  would  have  looked  remarkably  well.  It  was 
made  with  a yoke,  around  which  was  put  some  soft  white 
fur ; the  other  portion  fell  quite  loose,  with  just  a thick 
white  cord  round  the  waist;  The  sleeves  were  very  full 
and  large.  The  whole  thing  appeared  to  be  lined  throughout 
with  quilted  pink  satin. 

Miss  Tabinet:  I think  the  most  suitable  cloaks  for  theatre 
wear — especially  during  the  winter  months — are  those  made 
of  cloth  or  velvet.  Some  I have  seen  are  really  lovely, 
trimmed  with  costly  furs,  handsome  lace  and  ribbon.  I am 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  coat,  or  rather  dressing-gown, 
shaped  opera  wrap.  It  is  easily  put,  on,  is  very  comfortabb 
to  get  about  in,  and  one  is  sure  of  not  feeling  cold  about  the 
arms  and  neck. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Now  that  velvet  sleeves  are  so  much  worn, 
and  are,  moreover,  made  in  such  wonderful  shapes,  it  seems 
odd  that  some  of  our  big  drapery  establishments  do  not  make 
up  sleeves  for  sale.  Such  things  would  surely  have  plenty  of 
purchasers  among  the  many  girls  who  make  their  own  frocks 
and  who  so  often  find  the  new  sleeves  such  a stumbling- 
block.  Made  in  velvet,  silk,  or  lace,  they  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a veritable  blessing,  if  a moderate  price  were  attached 
to  them. 

Miss  Tabinet  : If  you  want  to  buy  a really  useful,  yet 
pretty,  drawing-room  writing-table,  go  to  Hewetson  and 
Milner’s,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  I saw  a little  beauty 
there  the  other  day.  It  was  made  in  rosewood,  and  fitted 
in  a most  unique  and  complete  style.  There  were  nice  little 
drawers,  pigeon  holes,  ink  pots,  and  every  possible  conveni- 
ence, while  underneath  were  too  good-sized  shelves  for  books. 
The  writing  slab  was  made  to  fold  up,  so  that  when  closed 
the  table  looked  like  a pretty  ornamental  cabinet.  I forget  the 
exact  price,  but  I know  I thought  it  remarkably  cheap. 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

Smith  Robinson  (Liverpool)  is  going  grey  and  asks  me  to  tell  of  a good 
wash  to  restore  the  colour  to  his  hair.  I fear  very  few  washes  will  do  this. 
Why  not  dye  your  hair?  If  you  write  to  Messrs.  Cassie  and  Co., 
49.  Newgate  Street,  London,  they  will  give  you  the  very  best  advice  and 
tell  you  exactly  what  to  do. 

Finis  (London)  writes  rather  a pathetic  letter,  saying,  " If  on  the  stage  a 
gentleman  sees  a lady  with  whom  he  very  much  wishes  to  become 
acquainted,  is  he,  simply  because  they  have  no  mutual  friend — and  there- 
fore no  apparent  means  of  effecting  an  introduction — to  forego  that  acquain- 
tance so  witch  desired  ? " “ Finis  ” goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  a gentleman — not 
a stage  door  lounger  (what  will  the  " mashers  ’’  say  to  this  ?)— consequently 
he  cannot  speak  to  the  actress  whom  he  so  much  admires,  because  he  believes 
such  a course  would  be  disagreeable  to  her  as  well  as  to  himself.  There- 
fore what  is  he  to  do  ? Can  I suggest  a way  out  of  his  difficulty  ? 
The  only  way  I can  suggest  is  to  make  every  effort  to  find  out  some 
one  who  knows  the  lady  in  question,  and  so  obtain  the  introduction  you 
so  much  desire.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  she  wishes  to  know  you  ? 
Ferhaps  had  you  told  me  the  lady's  name  I might  have  been  able  to  advise 
you  better,  If  you  should  care  to  do  so,  I need  hardly  tell  you  that  it  will 
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be  treated  confidentially.  Possibly,  if  you  wrote  her  a very  nice  letter  it 
might  have  some  effect.  But  be  careful  how  you  word  it,  as  even  actresses 
have  their  feelings  and  do  not  care  to  be  treated  as  some  men  think  it 
necessary  to  treat  them.  If  you  write  in  a manly,  straightforward  manner, 
and  she  is  the  kind  of  woman  you  believe  her  to  be,  she  will  very  likely 
answer  you  and  judge  for  herself  the  kind  of  man  you  are.  Actresses,  as 
a rule,  are  very  quick  at  summing  men  up  ; they  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  every  man  is  necessarily  in  love  with  them  just  because  he 
admires  their  acting.  An  actress  treats  a man  as  a friend  very  often, 
but  she  resents  an  insult  if  the  man  be  stupid  enough  to  forget  this  and 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  her  friendship. 

Fire  Fly  (Stirling). — Fancy  living  to  the  age  of  thirty-three  and  never 
been  to  London  I Still  I suppose  there  are  thousands  in  the  same  boat  as 
yourself.  It  seems  funny.  But  truth  often  is  funny  1 You  could  not 
possibly  use  anything  better  than  Scrubb’s  Ammonia.  It  is  a most  stimu- 
lating and  refreshing  addition  to  the  bath,  and  has  the  effect  of  inducing 
sleep.  Take  a fairly  hot  bath,  and  put  ten  tablespoonfuls  of  the  Ammonia 
in  it ; then,  after  thoroughly  rubbing  yourself  dry,  get  into  bed  and 
Morpheus  will  claim  you  before  you  have  time  to  think. 

Margaret  (Chester). — A pale  coffee-coloured  face  cloth  would  look 
lovely  trimmed  either  with  otter,  sable,  or  skunk.  Have  the  skirt  gored, 
and  make  rather  full  at  the  bottom,  with  three  narrow  rows  of  whatever 
fur  you  decide  on.  The  jacket  I should  like  made  in  the  Russian  blouse 
style,  with  a fur  edging  down  the  side  where  it  fastens,  but  not  round  the 
skirt  of  the  blouse.  Wear  the  new  gloves,  stitched  with  black,  and  a 
black  poke  bonnet,  with  pale  blue  feathers.  You  will  find  such  a dress 
very  useful  for  your  visit  to  Nice,  and  it  will  be  quite  smart  enough  for  the 
wedding. 

Manon  (Dorchester). — The  lady  you  inquire  about  lives  in  London, 
but  she  does  not  care  much  about  going  into  society.  She  is  very  pretty 
still,  and  everyone  welcomes  her  whenever  she  chooses  to  emerge  from  her 
seclusion. 

Old  Sufferer  (Southport),  who  is  shortly  going  to  America,  asks  if 
there  is  really  anything  which  can  be  taken  to  prevent  sea-sickness.  I think 
this  horrid  suffering  can  be  partially  avoided,  but  I do  not  believe  anything 
really  prevents  it  entirely.  Some  things  suit  one  person,  some  another. 
It  is  always  a mistake  to  starve  yourself ; that  makes  matters  ten  times 
worse,  as  the  fits  of  retching  are  thus  made  more  severe,  and  are  likely  to 
strain  the  stomach  unnecessarily.  One  of  the  best  remedies  I know  of  is 
bromide  of  sodium.  This  should  be  taken  in  doses  of  ten  grains  three 
times  a day.  You  will  find  that  after  a very  short  time  your  appetite  will 
return  and  your  spirits  as  well.  This  remedy  was  given  to  me  some  time 
ago.  I have  told  several  people  of  it,  and  in  nearly  every  case  it  has  been 
a success.  I have  heard  of  a lady  gazing  at  the  photograph  of  a friend 
hoping  to  alleviate  thereby  the  agonies  of  mat  de  mer  ; but  from  the  sub- 
sequent account  which  she  gave  of  the  photograph,  I don’t  think  the 
sufferer  obtained  any  appreciable  relief  from  her  contemplation  of  the 
photographer's  art. 

St.  Gall  (Bath). — No,  do  not  go  on  the  stage.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
difficulties  you  would  have  to  encounter.  It  is  so  easy  to  say,  “ I will  go 
on  the  stage,”  but  so  very  difficult  to  get  there  ; and  even  if  you  succeed  in 
getting  a first  engagement  the  chances  are  that  it  would  be  months  before 
you  would  get  a second,  unless  you  happen  to  possess  transcendent  talent, 
and  make  a hit.  This  sort  of  talent  so  few  possess.  As  your  dramatic 
friend  has  promised  to  give  you  a first  engagement,  you  might  accept  it 
and  see  what  you  can  do ; but  beware  how  you  enter  into  any  one-sided 
arrangements.  If  your  friend  wants  you  to  put  money  into  the  company 
before  he  gives  you  the  engagement,  don’t  entertain  it  for  a moment. 
After  you  have  had  a few  years’  experience  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to 
put  down  money  for  theatrical  speculation  ; but  don’t  be  persuaded  to  do 
it  until  you  have  gained  a knowledge  of  what  such  an  undertaking  would 
mean.  For  my  own  part,  I cannot  understand  any  girl  wishing  to  go  on 
the  stage  if  she  has  money  enough  to  live  without  it.  It  is  such  an  un- 
settled, uncertain  sort  of  life,  and  the  long  dreary  rehearsals  are  terrible. 
Now  and  again  one  in  a hundred  makes  a success,  and  then  for  a short 
time  she  enjoys  the  sweets  of  popularity;  but  all  too  soon  comes  the 
gradual  wane  of  public  favour,  and  she  sees  another  younger,  and  perhaps 
cleverer,  woman  set  up  on  the  pedestal  that  supported  her  only  a few 
short  months  ago. 

Salad  (Blackburn). — If  you  can  write  and  compose  really  good  comic 
songs  you  would  not,  I should  imagine,  have  much  trouble  in  disposing  of 
them.  I do  not  know  much  about  such  matters,  but  I should  think  that 
a great  many  music  hall  artistes  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  hold  of 
some  catching  tunes  and  funny  words.  At  present  there  is  a singular 
dearth  of  novelty  in  this  particular  line  judging  by  the  few  songs  I have 
heard  lately. 

Arthur  Lowny  (London). — I am  sorry  I cannot  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  drawings  you  sent  me.  I should  like  to  agree,  since  you  offered 
such  sweet  flattery  about  our  Boudoir  column.  But  honesty  compels  me 
to  say  that  I fear  you  would  have  very  little  chance  of  getting  on  any  good 
paper  unless  you  can  do  better  work  than  what  you  sent  me.  Still,  I 
have  seen  worse.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  do  some  good  drawings  of 
original  costumes,  and  take  them  to  papers  who  go  in  for  that  sort  of 
illustration.  But  please  do  not  make  your  figures  such  unnaturally  long 
waists!  I am  afraid  you  will  not  like  my  ‘‘answer”  to  you,  but  those 
wonderfully  tall,  long-waisted  females  in  some  of  the  fashion  papers  are 
so  absurdly  unreal  that  they  make  me  laugh  ; and  your  drawings,  espe- 
cially the  three-quarter  figure,  has  the  longest  waist  I ever  saw.  Such 
things  are  grotesque,  and  utterly  unlife-like,  and  very  misleading  to 
amateur  dressmakers.  - 


THE  MISSING  LOVER. 

By  “ Griffin. ’’ 


Who  is  he  ? What  is  he  ? Where  does  he  come  from  ? 
These  three  questions  the  good  but  inquisitive  folk  of  Had- 
dingham  asked  each  other  over  and  over  again.  Never  before 
had  they  been  so  puzzled  about  anyone. 

Oscar  Breton  was  a complete  mystery  to  them.  No  one 
could  find  out  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  or  for  what 
earthly  purpose  he  had  come  to  Haddingham. 

But  there  he  was,  installed  at  the  “ Golden  Lion,”  a 
welcome  enough  guest,  who  paid  his  bills  regularly,  tipped 
freely,  yet  never  affected  any  ostentatious  show. 

It  was  November  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  “ Golden 
Lion.”  But  although  he  created  immediate  interest  and  un- 
quenchable curiosity,  the  people  of  Haddingham  were  a 
cautious  fraternity;  and,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  several 
local  belles,  the  elders  of  the  leading  families  of  this  virtuous 
behind-the-times  little  town  decided  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the — so  said  instinct — questionable  stranger  who  appar- 
ently had  no  letters  of  introduction  to  present. 

Doubtless  the  young  ladies  thought  what  a delightful 
partner  he  would  make  at  the  not  very  brilliant  dances  which 
were  rife  just  then  in  Haddingham.  Probably  some  of  the 
pretty  girls  might  have  gone  further  in  inward  communion, 
and  imagined  what  a desirable  partner  he  would  make  for  lifel 
No  one  could  deny  the  fact  that  Oscar  Breton  was  decidedly 
handsome,  and  had  an  air  of  distinction  about  him  that  was 
very  attractive.  Perhaps  his  greatest  charm  was  his  utter 
unlikeness  to  the  Haddingham  type  of  young  man,  which 
leaned  rather  to  solidity,  dashed  with  a considerable  amount 
of  sententious  priggishness,  which  was  at  times  intensely 
irritating  to  the  female  mind.  So  no  wonder  the  girls  were 
disappointed  at  not  being  allowed  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  good-looking  stranger  whose  appearance  had  so  taken 
their  fancy. 

But  the  wheel  of  fortune  suddenly  turned  in  their  favour, 
and  thus  brought  about  the  acquaintance  they  had  so  much 
desired. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  December,  when  skating  over 
the  large  sheet  of  ice  in  Squire  Arden’s  park  was  considered 
to  be  the  greatest  dissipation  of  the  month,  an  accident 
occurred  which  was  destined  to  place  Oscar  Breton  firmly  in 
Haddingham  society. 

How  the  accident  happened  no  one  could  say,  least  of 
all  pretty  Dora  Arden,  though  she  was  close  to  poor  Oscar 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred.  She  was  looking  lovelier 
than  usual,  in  a becoming  brown  velvet  dress  trimmed  with 
sable,  and  had  more  than  once  caught  the  mysterious 
stranger  s dark  eyes  resting  on  her  with  admiration  plainly 
depicted  in  their  peculiar  penetrating  depths. 

At  the  moment  of  his  heavy  fall  she  had  just  turned  her 
eyes  away  from  him,  and  had  therefore  not  seen 
the  actual  cause  of  the  accident.  The  sound  of  the  heavy 
thud  as  he  came  in  contact  with  the  ice  was  followed  by  an 
ejaculation  suggesting  pain;  therefore  Dora  felt  she  could 
do  no  less  than  wheel  round  ; when,  seeing  the  object  of  her 
thoughts  lying  helpless  and  evidently  unable  to  move,  she 
skated  towards  him  and  asked,  in  soft,  frightened  tones,  if 
he  were  much  hurt. 

A vivid  blush  mantled  on  her  fair  cheeks  as  she  bent  over 
him  and  saw  a look  of  intense  gratitude  come  into  the 
brown  eyes  which  were  now  so  close  to  her  own. 

“ Can  I — cannot  we — do  something  for  you  ? ” she  faltered. 

“ I fear  you  are  in  great  pain  and  unable  to  move.  Shall  I* 
go  and  see  if  I can  find  Doctor  Reynolds  ? I saw  him  just  a 
short  time  ago.” 

“ How  good  you  are  ! I shall  deem  it  a great  favour  if  you 
will  be  so  kind.  I am  in  horrible  pain ; I fear  I havespraincd 

my  ankle,  dislocated  my  shoulder,  and ” 

A muttered  groan  was  all  Dora  heard  after  this  as  she  flew 
With  all  possible  speed  to  find  Doctor  Reynolds. 
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jj}  few  minutes  a crowd  of  earliest  sympathisers  had  clus- 
tered round  the  fallen  man,  and  before  the  doctor  appeared 
Oscar  Breton  was  a hero  in  the  eyes  of  Haddingham.  He 
bore  his  pain  so  bravely,  and  looked  so  handsome  as  he  tried 
to  make  light  of  his  sufferings,  that  no  one  could  do  other 
than  pity  and  admire  him. 

Even  the  elders  crowded  round  the  unfortunate  man,  and 
strong-minded  Miss  Lefroy,  one  of  the  chief  and  most  aristo- 
cratic leaders  of  Haddingham  society,  supported  his  head  on 
her  middle-aged  knee ! ^ , n 

A wave  of  sympathy  seemed  to  enter  the  hearts  ol  all  on- 
lookers, but  the  climax  of  magnanimity  was  reached  when 
bluff  kind-hearted  Squire  Arden  insisted  on  the  injured  man 
being  taken  to  the  Hall,  where  a room  was  to  be  got  ready 
for  him  at  once. 

There  he  remained  for  several  days,  making  himself  so 
agreeable  and  interesting,  that  the  Squire  and  his  maiden 
sister  wondered  they  could  ever  have  harboured  a doubt  or 
prejudice  about  so  charming  a man.  The  girls,  Dora  and 
Alice,  were  equally  pleased  to  have  so  delightful  a visitor, 
though  they  were  not  quite  so  open  in  expressing  their 

P During  the  time  he  stayed  at  the  Hall  the  Ardens  were 
literally  besieged  with  callers  to  inquire  how  the  interesting 
invalid  was  progressing. 

And  so  Oscar  Breton  became  a social  “ lion. 

After  he  returned  to  the  6i  Golden  Lion  and  had  taken 
possession  of  his  old  rooms,  he  gave  smart  little  tea  parties 
to  all  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Haddingham. 

He  was  very  much  liked,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  Maidenly  hearts  fluttered  at  his  approach,  and 
soft  blushes  betokened  gratification  at  his  gracefully  turned 

C°ApparenUy  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  dull  little 
town;  but  why  he  should  stay  there  was  a mystery  no  one 
could  solve.  He  was  candid  enough  to  own  that,  as  a rule,  he 
detested  country  life,  but  he  was  not  equally  candid  in  satis- 
fying the  too  evident  curiosity  of  the  female  portion  of  Had- 
dingham society  as  to  why  he  remained  if  he  disliked  it  so 

What  could  be  the  attraction  ? At  last  the  suspense  became 
almost  unbearable.  Haddingham,  with  one  accord,  felt  that 
perhaps  after  all,  Oscar  Breton  was  really  inspired  with  that 
most  absorbing  of  all  passions — love! 

If  so— for  whom  ? 

This  was  a question  which  none  could  answer  satislactorily. 
He  whispered  soft  nothings  to  all  the  girls,  but  no  one  in  par- 
ticular seemed  to  chain  his  attention.  The  dark  eyes  were 
never  seen  to  rest  longer  on  one  pretty  girl  than  another. 

After  what  seemed  to  be  an  endless  period  of  speculation 
and  conjecture,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  certainly  seen 
more  often  at  the  Ardens  than  elsewhere. 

Could  it  be  that  Dora  or  Alice  had  won  the  heart  of  the 
handsome  stranger?  Would  all  doubts  now  be  set  at  rest  for 
ever  ? 

Which  would  he  marry  ? 

One  day  it  was  hinted  that  Alice  was  engaged,  and  that 
Dora  was  known  to  be  bearing  it  badly.  Anon  it  was  said 
that  Dora, was  the  one  on  whom  Oscar  had  set  his  affections, 
and  report  declared  that  Alice  was  simply  furious.  Certain 
bold  spirits  congratulated  Oscar  on  both  hearsays. 

But  this  stratagem  proved  of  no  avail,  for  he  only  smiled, 
shrugged  his  broad  shoulders,  and  made  no  reply. 

It  was  exasperating.  Never  before  had  curiosity  reached 
such  a height! 

As  to  the  Ardens  themselves  they  would  say  nothing  either 
way  Both  girls  blushed  more  or  less  when  the  subject  was 
mooted  in  their  presence.  For  rabid  curiosity  overcame 
politeness,  at  least  among  the  female  community  of 

Haddingham.  , „ , , , 

“ It  is  certain  the  man  can’t  marry  em  both,  yappeu  old 
Miss  Lefroy  ; “ so,  for  the  sake  of  the  girls,  I hope  he'll  soon 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  which  he  intends  to  ask/' 

“Yes,”  replied  her  bosom  friend,  Miss  Susan  Robb,  whose 


face  wore  the  sour  smile  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  “for 
it’s  really  pitiable  to  see  the  miserable  condition  of  uncertainty 
those  girls  are  in.  Between  you  and  me,  my  dear,  / believe 
the  Ardens  are  as  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  his  in- 
tentions as  we  are.” 

After  indulging  in  a few  more  ill-natured  remarks,  these  two 
scandal-loving  spinsters  parted,  each  equally  determined  to 
worry  matters  out  somehow  or  other  before  they  were  much 
older. 

Without  actually  knowing  it,  these  prying  ladies  had,  for 
once,  just  exactly  hit  on  the  truth.  The  Ardens  were  just 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  Oscar’s  intentions  as  they  were  ! 

He  had  simply  told  them  that  his  motive  in  coming  to 
Haddingham  was  to  obtain  rest  and  quiet,  as  he  had  lately 
had  a good  many  worries  connected  with  some  business  in 
Australia,  and  he  mentioned,  quite  casually  one  day  at 
lunch,  that  for  the  present  his  affairs  were  in  such  a very 
unsettled  condition  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make 
any  fresh  plans  for  himself  until  he  heard  some  satisfactory 
news  from  his  friend  and  solicitor  in  town.  He  finished  up 
by  saying  that  very  probably  he  would  be  obliged  to  sail  for 
Australia  in  a few  months. 

What  the  nature  of  this  business  was  he  did  not  in  any 
way  divulge.  Indeed  he  spoke  as  if  his  affairs  could  ha\e  no 
possible  interest  for  anyone  but  himself,  but  in  such  a manner 
that  the  family  felt  they  could  not  offer  any  suggestions  or 
ask  any  leading  questions. 

Naturally  enough,  this  sort  of  thing  only  set  both  girls  con- 
sidering more  than  ever.  But  they  agreed  that  all  they  could 
do  was  to  wait  patiently,  when  they  were  sure  that  a satisfac- 
tory explanation  would  be  given.  In  a vague,  uncertain  sort 
of  way  they  imagined  his  business  was  some  kind  of  family 
trouble,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  they  concluded  he  was  a 
person  of  high  rank,  or  enormous  wealth,  banished  for  a time 
from  the  delights  of  his  position,  only  to  shine  with  renewed 
brilliance  when  his  term  of  banishment  should  be  over. 

* * * * * 

Profound  amazement,  tempered  with  relief,  was  plainly 
depicted  on  the  face  of  almost  every  person  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Haddingham,  one  Sunday  morning  early  m March, 
when  Oscar  Breton  calmly  entered  the  sacred  edifice  in  close 
attendance  on  the  Arden  family,  and,  with  equal  calmne^o, 
took  his  place  by  Dora’s  side. 

Not  one  face  among  the  congregation  that  morning  was  a 
patch  on  Oscar’s  for  serenity.  No  one  could  settle  to  their 
devotion  with  a calmness  equal  to  his.  Haddingham  society 
certainly  knelt  in  the  semblance  of  prayer  with  more  or  less 
decorum  ; but  two  eager  eyes  might  have  been  seen  peeping 
between  the  fingers  of  nearly  every  bent  form  in  Haddingham 
Church  that  Sunday  morning. 

So  they  were  engaged  ! Dova  Arden  and  the  inscrutable 
stranger  who  had  so  effectually  puzzled  the  honest  folks  of 
this  sleepy  little  country  town  ! How  had  it  been  settled,  they 
wondered — and  when  ? 

“ Well,”  said  Miss  Lefroy  to  Miss  Robb,  as  the  responses 
to  the  Litany  were  chanted  with  the  usual  dull  monotony, 
“all  I can  say  is,  that  I hope  the  marriage,  if  it  e\er  comes 
off,  will  be  a happy  one.” 

“How  ridiculously  set  up  the  chit  looks,  whispered  Miss 
Robb,  just  before  rounding  her  mouth  for  her  last  “ Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners,  ’ which  she  chanted  in  more 
sonorous  tones  than  usual. 

But  she  was  one  of  the  most  effusive  in  her  congratulations 
to  the  said  “ chit  ” as  they  shook  hands  in  the  churchyard. 

Oscar  bore  the  avalanche  of  congratulations  with  the  same 
serenity  that  he  had  borne  all  the  previous  questionings. 

Haddingham  people  certainly  amused  him  ; the  occasional 
gleam  of  merriment  in  the  dark  eyes  showed  that.  1 here 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  Haddingham,  in  spite  of  a few 
ill-natured  remarks,  rejoiced  with  one  accord  that  Oscar  had 
at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  the  knotty  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  going  to  marry  or  not. 
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There  would  be  no  more  mystery,  no  more  concealments ; 
they  would  be  told  now  who  and  what  he  was.  Mr.  Arden, 
they  agreed,  was  far  too  proud  a man  to  let  his  daughter 
marry  an  unknown  nobody. 

Haddingham  inquisitiveness  felt  that  at  last  it  would  be 
satisfied. 

But  this  hope  was  born  only  to  die  an  early,  though 
lamented,  death. 

All  Dora  had  to  say,  in  answer  to  sharp  and  subtle  ques- 
tioning, was  that  Oscar  was  an  orphan,  his  parents  having 
lived,  and  died,  in  Australia. 

This  was  satisfaction  of  the  most  vague  description,  and 
Haddingham  not  unnaturally  resented  such  treatment. 

But  what  cared  the  lovers  ? They  were  happy,  and  very 
much  in  love  with  each  other.  Oscar  pleaded  for  a speedy 
marriage,  and  Dora  only  too  willingly  assented  to  his  wish. 
Therefore  everything  was  soon  arranged,  and  the  wedding 
day  fixed  for  the  first  of  June.  It  was  generally  understood 
that,  shortly  after  the  honeymoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Breton  wyould  sail  for  Australia. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  and  preparations  for  the  great 
event  became  of  more  and  more  importance,  Haddingham 
behaved  itself  like  a volcano ; the  suppressed  excitement  was 
bound  to  overflow  soon.  Everyone  of  any  importance  had 
been  invited  to  the  wedding.  Dressmakers  and  milliners  were 
consequently  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  smart  new  gowns 
suitable  for  the  occasion,  yet  chosen  with  an  economical  view 
of  doing  duty  for  the  forthcoming  flower  show  in  August. 
Presents  poured  into  the  Hall,  and  pretty  Dora  felt  herself  to 
be  quite  the  heroine  of  the  hour.  She  was  very  young,  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  world,  and  she  was  very  much  in  love. 
She  had  quite  overruled  her  father’s  objections  when  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  engagement  should  last  for  at  least 
a year,  so  that  they  should  know  more  about  Oscar.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  know,  she  argued ; he  had  told  them  all 
there  was  to  tell.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  stood  so  alone 
in  the  world ! 

Towards  the  end  of  May  Oscar  left  Haddingham  to  spend 
his  last  few  bachelor  days  in  London.  He  was  to  return 
the  day  before  the  one  fixed  for  the  wedding,  bringing  with 
him  his  friend  Dudley  Marks,  who  was  to  act  as  best  man. 

How  long  and  dreary  the  few  days  seemed  to  poor  Dora 
after  her  lover  left ! Though  he  wrote  to  her  every  day  she 
felt  utterly  miserable.  She  wondered  how  she  had  ever  been 
happy  without  him. 

But  at  last  her  brother  Frank  had  gone  to  the  station  to 
meet  the  man  who  on  the  morrow  would  be  her  husband. 
Soon — so  soon,  now — she  would  be  in  his  arms,  never  again 
to  part.  How  anxiously  she  waited.  How  expectant  the 
pretty  blue  eyes  looked.  A hundred  times  she  glanced  at  the 
tiny  jewelled  watch  she  wore  on  her  wrist — one  of  Oscar’s 
first  gifts— and  when  at  length  her  brother  returned  from  the 
station — alone,  poor  Dora’s  heart  stood  still  with  disappoint- 
ment and  undefinable  fear. 

“ "Is  he  not  come  ? ” she  asked,  almost  in  a whisper. 

“ No  dear  ; expect  he  missed  the  train,  poor  chap,”  answered 
Frank  lightly.  “ He  will  turn  up  by  the  mail  train.” 

“ But  his  telegram  says  he  is  just  starting,”  replied  Dora, 
as  she  gazes  at  her  brother  with  a pathetic  look  in  her  blue 
eyes  which  spoke  volumes  of  love  and  anxiety  for  the  absent 
man.  “ Something  must  have  happened  to  him  ” she  con- 
tinued, “ or  he  would  have  wired  again.” 

Poor  girl ! How  she  suffered  as  the  weary  hours  dragged 
by,  and  no  loving  message  of  hope  or  explanations  came 
flashing  along  the  unsympathetic  wires. 

A strange  nervous  oppression  settled  on  the  entire  family, 
and  when  Frank  returned  from  the  station  a second  time 
alone,  Dora  gave  up  all  hope  and  sobbed  bitterly ; she 
declared  her  lover  had  met  with  a terrible  accident  and  had 
been  taken  to  some  wretched  hospital  where  he  was  lying 
insensible  or — dead. 

“ It  is  most  extraordinary — I cannot  understand  it  at  all,” 


said  Mr.  Arden,  looking  very  perplexed  and  uneasy  ; “ perhaps 
the  morning  will  bring  us  good  news.  Go  to  bed,  my  darling, 
and  try  to  sleep.” 

But  no  sleep  came  to  Dora  as  she  lay  tossing  restlessly  on 
her  bed.  Only  tears,  and  a feeling  of  utter  misery  she  could 
not  subdue,  and  when  morning  dawned  her  despair  was  inten- 
sified when  she  learnt  there  was  no  letter — no  message  of  any 
kind — and  no  bridegroom  ! 

Result — there  could  be  no  wedding. 

Bitter,  humiliating  experience  I And  to  poor  Dora’s 
humiliation  was  added  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror  most 
distressing  to  witness. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? The  only  thing  that  suggested 
itself  to  the  anxious  father  was  that  he  should  start  for  London 
and  make  a search  for  the  missing  man.  The  idea  was  no 
sooner  entertained  than  he  at  once  acted  on  it,  and  made  im-l 
mediate  preparations  for  his  journey. 

Dora  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room.  She  would  see  no 
one,  so  Alice  had  to  battle  alone  with  the  tide  of  visitors  who 
ebbed  and  flowed  all  day,  till  at  last  in  sheer  weariness  she 
gave  orders  that  no  one  else  was  to  be  admitted.  Her  endu- 
rance had  its  limits. 

* * * * * 

To  drive  straight  to  the  Grand  Hotel  after  alighting  from 
the  train  took  Mr.  Arden  but  a very  few  minutes.  There  he 
heard  that  Mr.  Breton  had  left  the  hotel  the  day  before. 
Nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  him  since. 

Mr.  Arden  stood  on  the  hotel  steps,  gazing  hopelessly  at 
the  passing  throng  and  wondering  what  he  should  do  next. 
\\  here  could  he  go  ? Of  whom  else  could  he  make  inquiries  ? 
So  far  as  he  knew,  Oscar  Breton  had  not  a single  friend  in 
London,  even  in  England  for  that  matter.  He  could  hardly 
start  for  Australia  to  find  a clue  to  his  perplexity.  Now  he 
came  to  think  of  it,  Oscar  had  never  even  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  solicitors.  And,  as  this  last  crushing  thought 
entered  his  bewildered  brain,  he  dimly  perceived  how  wrong 
he  had  been  to  give  way  to  Dora’s  wish  not  to  insist  on 
knowing  more  about  Oscar  before  giving  his  consent  to  the 
engagement.  Why  had  he  given  way  to  her  whim  ? And 
yet,  why  should  he  doubt  him  ? After  all,  he  reflected,  Oscar 
had  told  him  openly  enough  thrt  he  had  no  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  few  relations  he  possessed  were  all  in  Aus- 
tralia. After  thinking  matters  over  for  a bit  the  old  man 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  Oscar  had  met  with 
an  accident  and  rendered  insensible,  or  they  would  most 
surely  have  heard  from  him. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  a cab  and  drive 
round  to  all  the  hospitals  and  inquire  if  any  gentleman  had 
been  brought  in  unconscious  the  day  before. 

Just  as  he  was  getting  weary  with  his  fruitless  search,  Mr. 
Arden  was  informed  at  one  of  the  hospitals  that  a gentleman 
had  been  brought  in  the  day  before,  having  been  knocked 
down  by  a runaway  horse.  He  was  now  suffering  from  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  If  Mr.  Arden  liked  to  step  up  and  see 
the  “case”  he  might  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  was  quite  unknown  to  anyone  in  the 
hospital. 

With  a beating  heart  and  hope  surging  in  his  breast,  Mr. 
Arden  only  too  willingly  accepted  the  offer  to  “step  up.”  But, 
alas!  it  only  needed  one  look  at  the  helpless  stranger  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  poor  fellow  in  the  bed  was  not  the  man  he 
was  seeking.  With  a sense  of  keen  despair  he  turned  and 
left  the  hospital,  wondering  what  next  he  could  do. 

Togo  back  to  his  family  without  one  scrap  of  comfort  or  intelli- 
gence to  give  them  was  a horrible  ordeal  for  the  kind-hearted 
old  father  to  contemplate.  Still,  there  seemed  nothing  else 
to  be  done  but  return  to  Haddingham  ; and  there  he  knew 
all  was  alarm,  fear,  and  anxiety.  He  dreaded  to  meet 
Dora  ; he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  look  of  miserable  inquiry 
in  the  dear  eyes  he  loved  so  well.  But  he  felt  there  was  no 
other  course  open  to  him. 

Haddingham,  meanwhile,  was  devoured  with  an  unsalable 
curiosity  as  to  why  the  marriage  had  not  taken  place.  The 
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nine  days’  wonder  eventually  evolved  itself  into  a series  of 
“ I told  you  so,  my  dear,”  and  “ the  Arden’s  should  have 
been  more  careful  ; ” or  “just  what  I thought  would  happen, 
I never  believed  in  the  man.  Of  course,  he  was  only  amusing 
himself,  he  never  meant  to  marry  her;”  and  more  than  one  of 
Dora’s  friends  said,  “ Serve  her  right.”  In  spite  of  their 
professed  sympathy,  venomous  tongues  wagged  fast  and 
furious,  but  the  worst  of  all  to  poor,  crushed,  broken-hearted 
Dora  was  the  pity — the  horrible,  stony,  half  contemptuous 
pity — that  met  her  on  all  sides.  At  length  it  became  unbear- 
able ; human  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer,  or,  at  least, 
Dora  felt  she  could  not.  She  must  go  away  from  them  all,  or 
they  would  drive  her  mad  ! 

So  the  Hall  was  shut  up,  and  Haddingham  felt  itself 
aggrieved  when  it  became  known  that  the  Ardens  had  gone 
abroad,  not  only  for  a few  weeks,  but  for  some  indefinite 
period ! It  hourly  bewailed  the  loss  of  its  most  influential 
family,  and,  for  a time,  a sort  of  social  stagnation  settled 
over  the  prim  little  town. 

As  the  scorching  summer  months  passed,  and  autumn  gave 
place  to  winter,  and  still  the  family  showed  no  signs  of  return- 
ing to  the  Hall,  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  burned  hot  and 
indignant  against  Oscar  Breton.  Life  in  Haddingham  had 
been  so  even  before  “that  man  ” came  to  stay  there  and  turn 
society  upside  down  with  his  new-fangled  ideas.  They  hated 
his  very -name.  He  had  come  among  them,  been  kindly 
treated,  and  had  not  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  and 
confidence  they  had  placed  in  him.  They  considered  them- 
selves grossly  insulted.  He  had,  as  it  were,  treated  them 
with  unmerited  contempt,  and  that  was  a thing  they  never 
could,  or  would,  forgive — never ! 

***** 

Just  one  year  and  six  months  after  the  disappearance  of 
Oscar  Breton,  Haddingham  was  one  morning  shaken  to  its 
social  foundations  by  seeing  in  the  Times  an  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  Dora  Arden,  younger  daughter  of  Mr. 
Arden,  of  The  Hall,  Haddingham,  had  been  united  in 
marriage  at  the  English  Church  in  Marseilles,  to  one  Sir 
Frank  Carly,  of  Carly  Court,  Oakburgh. 

“ Well,  I never  ! What  a heartless  little  minx  1 ” was  the 
unanimous  cry  of  reproachful  Haddingham.  The  real  cause 
of  the  wail  was  because  the  Haddinghamites  felt  hurt  that 
the  marriage  had  not  taken  place  in  the  old  Parish  Church. 
Could  anything  be  more  unorthodox,  they  argued,  than  being 
married  in  a foreign  town  ? They  were  not  by  any  means 
sure  that  the  marriage  was  strictly  legal  in  consequence  of 
so  irregular  a proceeding. 

After  the  first  amazement  and  disappointment  had  some- 
what abated,  they  fell  to  wondering  what  the  baronet  was 
like.  Whether  he  was  old  or  young  ? rich  or  poor  ? hand- 
some or  ugly  ? A search  in  Debrett  gave  them  some  of  the 
information  they  craved.  It  informed  them  that  Sir  Frank 
Carly  was  young— barely  twenty-nine.  That  he  owned 
Carly  Court,  Glenfield  Castle,  and  a town  house  in  Park 
Lane. 

“ Lucky  Dora  ! ” sighed  the  Haddingham  girls.  But 
although  they  were  all  more  or  less  her  friends,  none  added 
- — lucky  Sir  Frank  ! 

Very  shortly  unmistakable  signs  of  life  were  visible  within 
and  without  the  precincts  of  the  Hall,  which  said  plainly 
enough  that  the  Ardens  were  about  to  return.  Old  Mrs. 
Bush,  the  housekeeper,  was  at  once  inundated  with  callers, 
ail  bent  on  the  same  inquisitive  errand,  to  know  if  Sir  Frank 
and  Lady  Carly  were  returning  with  the  family. 

Mrs.  Bush,  however,  could  not  or  would  not  satisfy  such 
“ impertinence,”  as  she  called  these  daily  inquiries. 

At  last  it  became  known  that  the  Ardens  had  arrived, 
bringing  with  them  Dora  and  her  husband,  and  excitement 
rose  to  its  highest  pitch  the  following  Sunday  morning  when 
they  all  entered  the  Parish  Church  just  before  the  service 
commenced. 

Sir  Frank  appeared  to  be  devoted  to  his  bride,  and  she 
looked  simply  radiant  with  health  and  happiness. 

But  it  did  not  take  Haddingham  Icing  to  make  up  its  mind 


that  the  lovely  girl  they  were  looking  at  was  no  longer  the 
childish  unsophisticated  Dora  they  had  known  and  pitied  in 
the  old  days.  Oh  no,  she  was  Lady  Carly  now;  a fashion- 
able woman,  ready  to  take  her  place  in  the  society  for  which 
she  was  so  eminently  fitted.  Dora  had  passed  for  ever  out  of 
the  Haddingham  life.  She  had  no  wish  to  associate  again 
with  any  of  her  old  friends  who  had  so  gloated  over  her 
misery  in  those  cruel  days  when  she  thought  her  heart  was 
breaking ; days,  though,  that  were  now  almost  forgotten  in  the 
overwhelming  happiness  of  the  present  ones.  If  she  ever 
thought  of  her  first  lover,  it  was  only  to  wonder  how  she 
could  ever  have  been  foolish  enough  to  care  for  him. 

***** 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and  Lady  Carly  is  only  of  the 
most  popular  women  in  London.  She  is  now  in  the  zenith 
of  her  beauty.  Not  a breath  of  scandal  has  ever  sullied  her 
fair  name.  She  is  beloved  by  all  who  know  her,  and  simply 
adored  by  her  husband. 

As  she  sits  in  her  box  at  the  opera  one  night  towards  the 
end  of  a London  season,  idly  listening  to  the  superb  tones  of 
Madame  Melba’s  glorious  voice,  her  attention  is  suddenly 
directed  to  a man  sitting  in  the  stalls,  not  very  far  from  her 
box.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  she  hears  her  husband’s 
voice  saying — 

“Byjove!  Dora,  just  look  over  there.  Do  you  see  that 
handsome  dark  chap  ? There — he  is  looking  at  us  now — 
see  him  ? ” 

“ Yes — I see  him,”  says  Dora  faintly.  “ Who  is  he  ? Do 
you  know  him  ? ” 

“ Know  him?  ” repeats  Sir  Frank,  “ I should  rather  think 
I do  know  him.  Met  him  at  Drayfield  Castle,  the  Metham’s 
place,  you  know  ; he  was  mixed  up  very  prominently  with  the 
big  diamond  robbery.  I remember  what  a fuss  there  was 
about  the  affair  when  it  came  out  that  one  of  the  guests 
- — this  very  man,  Charlie  Carlton — was  a famous  burglar, 
and  had  made  off  with  nearly  all  Lady  Metham’s  jewels. 
Awfully  clever  chap ; he  baffled  the  police  finely.  Disappeared 
for  months,  not  a trace  of  him  could  they  discover,  till  one 
day  he  ventured  to  show  himself  in  town,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disguise  himself,  a detec- 
tive “spotted”  him,  and  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  the 
booking  office  at  Waterloo  station  he  was  taken  into  custody. 
Two  or  three  rings  were  found  on  him,  and” — laughing — “ a 
wedding  ring  among  ’em.  A bran  new  one  too  ! He  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a long  term  of  imprison- 
ment. I suppose  he  is  out  now  on  ticket-of-leave.” 

“ Frank,”  says  Dora,  so  piteously  that  her  husband  turns  to 
look  at  her,  and  is  shocked  to  see  the  dear  face  so  pale  and 
frightened,  “ you  have  heard  the  story  of  my  broken  engage- 
ment. Can  you  not  guess  who  that  wedding  ring  was  for  ? ” 

4c  ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

So  at  last  Dora  knows  why  her  old  lover  never  returned  to 
Haddingham  that  dreadful  day.  For  in  the  celebrated 
gentleman  burglar  she  had  recognized — Oscar  Breton  1 


Before  He  knew  Better. — A physiognomist, being  called 
upon  to  judge  the  character  of  Socrates  from  his  features,  said 
he  was  proud,  lustful,  covetous,  and  crabbed.  The  disciples 
of  the  philosopher  were  about  to  beat  the  blundering  reader 
of  character  when  Socrates  stopped  them,  saying,  “ Stay,  the 
man  is  half  right  after  all ; I was  all  that  and  more  before  I 
knew  better.” 


Royal  Aquarium. — Open  io  a.m.  Enormous  success  of  the  Boxing 
Kangaroo.  See  the  Boxing  Kangaroo  and  Professor  Landerman  in  the 
theatre  about  4 and  9.  “Hull,”  the  man  with  an  Iron  Cranium,  appears 
(free)  on  the  Great  Central  Stage  morning  and  evening,  commencing  2.30 
and  7.30.  Ventriloquial  Entertainment  (free),  2 p.m. ; Professor  Willis; 
Comical  Conjuring.  Over  150  artistes,  all  free,  including  Arthur  Lloyd,  the 
Coco  Pantomimists,  Chivokicis  and  Wife,  Japanese  Sword  Walkers , 
Rivalli,  the  Fireproof  Prince ; Akros,  the  Continental  Wonder ; the 
Russian  Troupe  of  Singers  and  Dancers  ; the  Two  Aztecs,  &c.  At  5 50  to 
6.50  (free),  Ballad  Concert.  See  the  Swimming  Entertainment,  s and  10, 
The  St.  Stephen's  Great  Hall  Skating  Rink  is  now  open.  Intern;  ti  >nal  Toy 
Congress,  from  largest  centres  of  Toy  Manufacture  in  the  world. 
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OUR  COOKERY. 

♦ 

OYSTERS. 

To  talk  of  oysters  as  an  important  factor  in  cookery  at  a 
period  when  there  is  practically  an  oyster  famine,  and  when 
at  some  of  the  most  noted  shell-fish  shops  in  London  and  at 
the  watering  places  the  proprietors  sorrowfully  inform  you 
that,  owing  to  the  almost  prohibitive  price  of  natives,  they  do 
a much  larger  trade  in  crabs,  lobsters,  haddocks,  potted 
shrimps,  and  even  in  dried  sprats  from  Norway  and  pickled 
anchovies,  than  they  do  in  Colchesters  or  Whitstables,  seems 
almost  like  a mockery.  I have  ventured,  however,  to  give  you 
a few  recipes  of  oyster  cookery  out  of  the  very  large  number 
of  such  formulas  which  I have  collected,  in  the  hope  that  the 
exorbitant  price  of  this  delicious  and  wholesome  food  will, 
ere  long,  be  reduced  to  something  like  moderate  proportions, 
and  moderation  in  the  oyster  tariff  is  to  be  represented  by  two 
shillings  a dozen  for  natives,  eighteenpence  for  middling,  and 
one  shilling  for  cooking  oysters — that  is  to  say,  such  bivalves 
as  are  used  in  making  oyster  sauce,  oyster  soup,  and  oyster 
patties.  Large  oysters,  too,  can  be  advantageously  used  for 
pickling. 

An  ingenious  artist  once  painted  a picture  representing  the 
first  discovery  of  the  oyster  by  man.  But  who  the  first  man 
was  who  met  an  oyster  on  the  sea  shore,  and  how  he  opened 
it,  and  how  he  ate  it,  the  wisest  of  us  cannot  tell.  The  Pontiffs 
of  Pagan  Rome  caused  oysters,  so  we  are  told,  to  be  served  at 
every  repast,  but  the  delicacy  must  have  been  very  expensive, 
since  a basket  of  oysters  cost  one  hundred  sesterces,  or  £g 
sterling.  They  were  served  raw,  and  were  dexterously  opened 
by  a slave  at  a side  table  at  the  beginning  of  the  dinner.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  of  ancient  Italy  preferred  large 
oysters,  not  so  large,  I hope,  as  those  American  varieties  of  the 
species — huge,  long,  and  grey  in  hue — the  consumption  of 
which  once  made  Mr.  Thackeray  observe  that  he  felt  as  though 
he  had  swallowed  a baby,  and  which  another  traveller  in  the 
United  States  likened  to  the  tongue  of  an  indisposed  giant. 

There  is  a story  told  of  an  astute  Roman  epicure  named 
Fulvius  Hirpinus,  who  constructed  on  his  estate,  close  to  the 
sea  shore,  a fish  pond  where  he  stored  or  “parked  ” oysters 
which  he  fattened  with  paste  and  cooked  wine,  worked  to  the 
consistency  of  honey.  I say  that  he  was  astute,  for  since, 
after  he  had  regaled  himself  and  friends  on  these  artificially 
fattened  oysters,  he  drove  a roaring  trade  in  selling  them 
wholesale  and  retail  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome. 
Oddly  enough,  in  a comparatively  modern  cookery  book,  that 
of  Will  Rabisha,  I find  a direction  which  seems  to  be  a pretty 
ferocious  one,  that  while  oysters  are  undergoing  the  process  of 
broiling  they  should  be  fed  with  white  wine  and  grated  bread. 
Of  course  many  ways  were  adopted  in  these  days  for  the  feed- 
ing of  oysters,  but  a paste  of  oatmeal  and  water  seems  to  be 
the  staple  of  the  sustenance  given  to  the  creatures  before 
they  were  considered  to  be  fit  for  the  table. 

You  will  remember  last  week  that  we  gave  in  “ You  Don’t 
Say  So  ” a rather  unusual  recipe  for  boiling,  or  rather  steam- 
ing, oysters  in  the  barrel.  By  a curious  coincidence,  I re- 
ceived on  the  day  of  publication  a letter  from  a gentleman 
belonging  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
U.S.A.,  who  obliges  me  with  the  following  formula  for  steam- 
ing oysters.  “ The  oysters  are  steamed  in  their  shells. 
When  their  mouths  open  it  is  an  indication  that  the  festive 
bivalves  are  ready  to  tickle  the  epicurean  palates  of  the 
average  American  legislator.  A hot  soup  plate  is  then  taken, 
well  larded  with  nice  butter,  seasoned  with  black  pepper  and 
fresh  salt,  and  the  oysters  are  shucked  into  the  sauce.  A 
peculiar  kind  of  chow-chow  is  eaten  with  the  steamed  oyster, 
very  highly  seasoned.  It  is  put  up  by  Harvey  especially  for 
the  purpose.  Beer  is  the  beverage  to  be  imbibed  on  this  im- 
portant occasion,  and  I should  advise  Milwaukee  beer  by  all 
means.”  My  correspondent  adds  that  “ Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  says  in  one  of  his  books  that  two  immense  oysters 
should  be  carved  in  marble  and  placed  on  top  of  the  Wash- 


ington monument  in  Baltimore,  instead  of  the  statue  of  the 
immortal  George.  I am  not  in  favour  of  removing  the 
Father  of  his  Country  from  off  his  imposing  pedestal,  but 
should  like  to  compromise  matters  by  making  him  sit  on  a 
pile  of  oyster  shells  in  lieu  of  a curule  chair.” 

RECIPES. 

Oyster  Sausages. — Take  half-a-pound  of  lean  beef  or  mutton,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  beef  suet,  two  score  of  oysters  bearded  and  scalded 
in  their  own  liquor,  then  dried  and  chopped  all  together,  adding  bread 
crumbs  and  yolks  of  eggs  to  bind.  Season  well  with  salt,  white  pepper, 
mace,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg ; or  if  you  wish  to  make  the  mixture  very 
savoury,  leave  out  the  mace  and  nutmeg,  but  add  a little  cayenne,  with  a 
minced  shalot  and  a spoonful  of  garlic  vinegar.  They  may  be  either  made 
into  sausages  or  fried  in  shapes  in  the  usual  way. 

Roast  Oysters. — Large  oysters  not  opened.  A few  minutes  before  they 
are  wanted,  put  on  a gridiron  over  a moderate  fire.  When  done  they  will 
open ; do  not  lose  the  liquor  that  is  in  the  shell  with  the  oyster ; serve 
them  hot  on  a napkin. 

Oyster  Curry. — Blanch  and  beard  your  oysters,  leaving  them  in 
their  own  liquor ; then  cut  two  middling  sized  onions  into  small  dice,  and 
saute  them  in  a stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter ; when  done,  mix  in 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  curry  powder  and  one  of  curry  paste,  and  pass  all 
through  a tammy— it  ought  to  be  thick  ; then  add  the  oysters  with 
their  liquor,  and  keep  stirring  over  the  fire  until  the  oysters 
become  enveloped  in  a thick  sauce,  which  they  simmer  in  for  two 
minutes.  Then  turn  out  on  your  dish,  and  serve  with  rice  separately. 

Bearded  Oysters.— Scoop  out  the  crumb  from  a small  loaf,  or  some 
small  rolls,  and  place  in  the  cavity  oysters  stewed  with  butter  and  mace, 
and  a little  of  their  liquor,  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rich  milk  added 
as  they  are  done.  Place  on  the  top  of  the  rolls  the  pieces  sliced  off , set 
them  in  the  oven  a few  minutes,  and  serve  on  a dish,  hot. 

Scalloped  Oysters.— Beard  the  oysters;  wash  in  their  own  liquor; 
steep  bread  crumbs  in  the  latter  ; put  them  with  the  oysters  into  scallop 
shells,  with  a bit  of  butter  and  a seasoing  of  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg ; make  a compost  of  bread  crumbs  and  butter,  cover,  and  roast 
them  before  the  fire  or  in  an  oven. 

Little  Oyster  Souffles. — Beard  a dozen  sauce  oysters  and'cut  them 
into  little  square  pieces ; strain  their  liquor  into  a cup.  Put  two  ounces 
of  fine  flour  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a tiny  dust  of  cay- 
enne pepper,  a pinch  of  salt,  three  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  and  barely  half  a 
pint  of  cold  milk,  mix  well  together,  and  stir  over  the  fire  until  it  boils  ; 
add  the  cut  up  oysters  and  their  liquor.  Whip  four  whites  of  eggs  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  till  very  stiff,  and  add  this  to  the  above  mixture  ; mix  well 
together  and  fill  some  little  paper  cases  which  have  been  oiled  and  dried 
(china  cases  can  be  used  if  liked) ; put  a few  browned  bread  crumbs  on  the 
top  of  each  souffle,  and  a tiny  piece  of  butter  to  keep  it  moist,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Angels  on  Horseback. — Cut  some  little  round  pieces  of  bread  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  fry  them  in  clarified 
butter  to  a golden  brown,  then  spread  over  them  a pur6e  of  anchovies 
and  on  this  " puree  " place  a little  slice  of  crisply  fried  bacon,  on  the 
bacon  put  a bearded  oyster  which  has  been  simply  warmed  in  the  oven 
between  two  plates,  with  a little  butter  and  their  liquor  and  seasoned  with 
a tiny  dust  of  nutmeg,  then  sprinkle  over  the  top  a little  chopped  parsley 
and  dish  the  crusts  up  in  a row,  pour  the  oyster  liquor  round  them  and 
serve  for  a savoury  or  breakfast  dish.  Toast  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
crusts. 

Oysters  Pickled. — Procure  some  of  the  largest  sort  of  oysters,  and 
wash  four  dozen  in  their  liquor  ; wipe  them  dry,  strain  the  liquor  off ; add 
to  a teaspoonful  of  pepper  two  blades  of  mace,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
white  wine,  and  four  of  vinegar,  and  if  the  liquor  is  not  very  salt,  you  may 
put  one  tablespoonful  of  salt ; simmer  the  oysters  for  a few  minutes  in 
the  liquor,  then  put  them  into  small  jars,  and,  boil  up  the  pickle,  skim  it, 
and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the  oysters ; keep  them  closely  covered. 

Attelets  of  Oysters. — Fry  some  sweet  herbs  in  a little  butter,  with 
a little  flour  and  oyster  liquor  ; season  this  sauce  well,  reduce  and  thicken 
it  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Have  ready  some  oysters  blanched  in 
their  own  liquor  ; put  them  on  skewers,  and,  the  above  sauce  being  cold, 
spread  it  completely  over  the  oysters ; roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  dip 
them  in  beaten  eggs,  bread  them  a second  time,  and  fry  them  of  a nice 
colour. 

Oyster  Fritters. — Having  blanched  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor, 
soak  them  for  some  time  in  vinegar  and  water  with  salt,  shred  parsley, 
and  small  white  onions,  sliced,  after  which  dry  them  well,  dip  each  in 
batter,  and  fry  them. 

Oysters  and  Eggs. — Put  into  a stewpan  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
some  parsley,  scallions,  and  morels,  shred  small,  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg ; when  the  butter  is  melted,  put  in  about  four  dozen  oysters 
with  their  liquor,  make  them  quite  hot,  and  add  to  them  five  or  six  hard 
eggs  cut  in  slices,  let  the  whole  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fill 
the  oyster  shells  with  this  : cover  each  with  raspings  and  colour  them  in 
the  oven  or  with  a salamander. 

Oyster  Patties. — Take  twenty-four  medium  sized  oysters,  put  them 
in  a stewpan  with  their  own  liquor,  and  add  half  a pinch  of  pepper. 
Cover,  and  let  cook  for  two  minutes ; then  take  half  the  liquor  out,  and 
add  to  the  oysters  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  bechamel  sauce,  and  a very 
little  grated  nutmeg;  simmer  for  two  minutes,  but  do  not  let  boil.  Take 
six  hot  patties,  fill  them  up  with  four  oysters  each,  pour  the  sauce  over, 
and  place  the  covers  on  too.  Serve  on  a dish  with  a folded  napkin, 
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Answers  (0  Gorrespoeoents. 

♦ 

Letus  sorte  mea  (Yorkshire). — Please  repeat  your  ques- 
tions. If  the  coupons  were  not  correct,  your  first  letter  was 
not  forwarded  to  me. 

Devonian  (Dorset  Square,  London)  would  like  to  know  of 
any  select  establishments  where  dancing  and  singing  are 
taught  in  the  West  End.  I do  not  know  of  any  establish- 
ments where  both  these  accomplishments  are  taught.  For 
dancing  lessons  you  could  not  do  better  than  take  them  of 
Mr.  R.' Crompton,  54,  Berners  Street.  A teacher  of  singing 
whose  terms  are  very  moderate  I mentioned  the  week  before 
last  in  my  “ Answers  ” ; and  I also  am  aware  of  a lady,  Miss 
Jessie  Royd,  residing  in  Ampthill  Square,  Pentonville,  who  is  a 
consummate  teacher  of  singing.  But  you  do  not  tell  me 
what  class  of  teacher  you  require.  If  terms  are  no  object 
I could  recommend  you  many  eminent  professors  of  the  lyric 
art  in  London. 

F.  B.  (Mildmay  Park). — Please  read  in  reply  to  your  query 
my  answer  to  “ Marie  Antoinette  ” upon  gardening  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal. 

Wife  and  Self  (Finsbury  Park)  tell  me  they  have  been 
puzzling  to  find  out  something  about  the  laws  of  Atavism 
spoken  of  by  Reflex  in  his  article  entitled  “ Aix-les-Bains.” 
“Wife  and  Self”  say  that  their  edition  of  the  “Imperial 
Dictionary ” ignores  the  word,  and  “Chambers’s  Encyclo- 
paedia,” the  1880  edition,  knoweth  it  not.  Now,  my 
“Imperial  Dictionary,”  1882,  says  that  “Atavism”  is  the 
resemblance  of  a child  to  a remote  ancestor  or  distant  mem- 
ber in  the  collateral  line  ; the  return  to  the  original  type,  or 
the  restoration  of  characters  acquired  by  crossing  or  other- 
wise at  a remote  period.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
atavus — an  ancestor. 

Up  to  Date  (Brixton),  believing  me  to  be  an  authority  upon 
the  physiology  of  feet,  asks  me  tell  him  of  a cure  for  cold  feet. 
Wear  woollen  socks,  and  have  cork  soles  in  your  boots  ; and 
every  morning  when  bathing  rub  your  feet  well  and  vigorously 
with  a loofah  or  a hard  bath-brush  in  lukewarm  water,  and  re- 
peat this  treatment  again  at  night  in  hot  water,  in  which  you 
can  put  a little  mustard.  I have  been  told  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  well  rub  the  feet  night  and  morning,  after  bathing 
them,  with  rum  or  whisky.  A youthful  engineer  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  suffered  much  from  cold  feet,  has  told  me  that 
he  rarely  went  out  to  his  work  on  winter  mornings  without 
first  pouring  a little  whisky  into  his  boots,  as  by  that  means 
his  feet  kept  warm  all  day.  I always  wear  two  pairs  of  socks 
— a white  pair  next  the  skin,  and  coloured  ones  over  these. 
When  I wore  shoes  even  then  my  feet  were  not  sufficiently  warm, 
but  since  I have  taken  entirely  to  wearing  Wellington  boots, 

I never  suffer  from  the  cold.  If  you  have  tender  feet,  consult 
my  friend,  Godfrey  Hall,  of  Pannus  Corium  renown,  in 
Regent  Street.  By  the  way,  we  are  neither  qualified  medical 
practitioners  nor  quacks,  and  yet  our  correspondents  are  in- 
cessantly asking  us  for  remedies  for  their  innumerable  ail- 
ments. Dear  kind  souls,  you  had  much  better  write  to  the 
Editor  of  Health , 2,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

Eastville  (Bristol)  is  another  correspondent  who  asks  me 
to  tell  her  what  bi-metallism  is  ? She  says  : — “ We  hear  and 
read  a great  deal  about  it,  but  I do  not  understand  the 
term.”  My  dear  madam,  I can  only  repeat  to  you  the 
answer  which  I gave  to  “ Silver  Question  ” in  a recent  number 
of  the  Journal  : — “ I don’t  want  to  know  what  bi-metallism 
is,  and  I know  nothing  whatever  about  it.”  But  if  you  will 
consult  the  latest  and  just  published  edition  of  Haydn’s 
Dictionary  of  Dates  you  will  find  that  bi-metallism  is  the 
system  of  having  two  standard  metallic  currencies  in  a 
country,  gold  and  silver;  that  a bi-metallic  currency  was 
established  in  France  in  1803,  and  that  in  March,  1892,  the 
Bi-metallic  League  declared  that  their  chief  object  was  to 
secure  the  opening  of  the  mints  of  the  leading  nations  to  the 
unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  tand  gold  at  a fixed  ratio.  Of 


course,  my  correspondent  is  aware  that  a half-crown  piece  is 
only  a token,  and  is  not  intrinsically  worth  the  eighth  of  a 
pound  sterling.  The  object  of  the  bi-metallists  is  to  make  it 
worth  that  sum.  “ C.  W.  S.”  (Liverpool)  writes:— “No 
treatise  on  bi-metallism  is  ‘ readable  ’ — it  is  the  dreariest 
subject  under  the  sun — and  no  work  of  any  value  on  the  sub- 
ject is  cheap.  The  best  all-round  work  is  perhaps  ‘ The 
Case  against  Bi-metallism,’  by  R.  Giffen,  second  edition,  G. 
Bell  and  Sons,  7s.  6d.  This  gives  many  references  to  other 
works  which  might  be  consulted  at  some  library.”  “J.  S.” 
(Shepherd’s  Bush)  also  informs  me  that  three  books  on  bi- 
metallism are  published  by  Messrs.  King  and  Son,  King 
Street,  Westminster,  price  is.  each. 

Bryan  0‘Lynn  (Notting  Hill  Gate)  says  that  the  number 
13,  or  those  figures  reversed,  i.e.,  31,  has  cropped  up  with 
startling  persistence  during  late  years  in  connection  with  any 
' good  fortune  which  has  fallen  to  her  lot.  She  adds  that  her 
luck  changed  from  the  time  she  moved  into  a house  numbered 
31,  and  she  asks  me  whether  I have  noticed  the  recurrence  of 
any  particular  number  in  coincidence  with  lucky  or  unlucky 
events  in  life  ? Everybody  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a lucky 
number.  We  have  the  nine  of  diamonds  nailed  up  in  our 
respective  studies,  and  it  has  been  my  lucky  card  for  forty 
years,  and  yet  the  nine  of  diamonds  is  known  across  the 
border  as  the  curse  of  Scotland. 

N.  Wilson  (Battersea)  desires  to  find  out  whether  a story 
called  “ Sally,”  by  John  Hill,  which  appeared  in  serial  form 
in  Tinsley's  Magazine  in  1884,  has  been  published  in  book 
form.  I know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  You  remind  me 
of  a story  once  related  to  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards.  In  early  youth  he  started  a periodical  which  did 
not  have  a long  life.  Shortly  after  its  premature  decease  he 
received  a letter  couched  thus  : — 

“ Sir,  I regret  the  discontinuance  of  your  magazine  ; but  could  you  tell  me 
what  became  of  the  heroine  in  your  beautiful  but,  unfortunately,  unfinished 
romance,  * Ginevra,  the  Tickled  One  ? ” 

B.  O.  J.  J.  (Cork)  is  anxious  to  get  a good  photograph  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  intends  making  a model,  and  he  asks 
me  to  tell  him  where  he  can  obtain  it.  From  every  photo- 
grapher everywhere.  It  rains  photographs  of  the  Grand 
Old  Man  ; but  the  best  portrait  of  the  illustrious  and  ever- 
green statesman  is  that  painted  in  oil  by  Mr.  Thaddeus,  and 
now  in  the  coffee  room  of  the  Reform  Club. 

Quaesitor  (Bartholomew  Villas,  N.W.)  seeks  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  a book  called,  he  thinks,  “ The  Memoirs 
of  Miss  Gushington.”  Yes,  I think  the  lady  was  Leonora 
Gushington,  and  I have  an  idea  that  the  authoress  was  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Norton.  But  I am  not  quite  certain.  There 
have  been  so  many  books  published  since  the  time  of  the 
inventor  of  printing,  and  I have  had  to  read  so  many  of  them. 
Diligently  hunt  for  it  at  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

H.  Hicks  (Bromley,  Kent)  and  Avadavat  (Sandown,  Isle 
of  Wight)  both  desire  to  know  where  the  expression  “ pouring 
oil  on  troubled  waters  ” is  to  be  found,  and  the  origin  of  it. 
There  is  no  literatim  et  verbatim  expression  as  to  pouring  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  that  can  be  ascribed  to  any  known 
writer.  The  origin  of  the  saying  is  as  mysterious  as  that  of 
heaven  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  whom 
the  gods  have  doomed  to  perdition  first  they  deprive  of 
reason.  There  is  a saying  analogous  to  that  of  the  oil  and 
the  troubled  waters  in  the  soft  answer  turning  away  wrath 
of  Scripture,  and  I have  somewhere  read  that  there  is  a 
similar  locution  in  the  Talmud.  That  oil  poured  on  raging 
waves  will  really  quench  their  fury  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  over  and  over  again. 

W.  M.  S.  (Leith)  and  five  other  correspondents  have  asked 
me  the  origin  of  the  saying  “ gone  over  to  the  majority,”  or 
“joined  the  great  majority.”  The  expressions  are  of  Latin 
derivation.  “ Plures  ” — the  majority — is  a euphemistic  term 
for  the  general  dead. 

Inexperience  (Clapton). — Yes,  you  certainly  may  make  a 
little  present  to  the  individual  you  mention  without  being 
considered  in  tile  least  degree  forward  or  intrusive  in  so 
doing.  GiAiS* 
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Napoleon  and  the  Crew  of  the  Bellerophon. — After  he 
had  quitted  the  ship,  being  desirous  to  know  the  feeling  of 
the  ship’s  company  towards  him,  I asked  my  servant,  says 
Captain  Maitland  in  his  narrative,  what  the  people  said  of  him. 
“ Why,  sir,”  he  answered/'  I heard  several  of  them  conversing 
together  about  him  this  morning,  when  one  of  them  observed, 
‘ Well,  they  may  abuse  that  man  as  much  as  they  please,  but 
if  the  people  of  England  knew  him  as  well  as  we  do  they 
would  not  hurt  a hair  of  his  head  ’ — in  which  the  others 
agreed.”  This  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  never  went 
through  the  ship’s  company  but  once,  immediately  after  his 
coming  on  board,  when  I attended  him,  and  he  did  not  speak 
to  any  of  the  men,  merely  returning  their  salute  by  pulling  off 
his  hat ; and  in  consequence  of  his  presence  they  suffered 
many  privations,  such  as  not  being  allowed  to  see  their  wives 
and  friends,  or  to  go  on  shore,  having  to  keep  watch  in  port, 
&c. ; and  when  he  left  the  ship,  the  only  money  he  distributed 
was  20  napoleons  to  my  steward,  15  to  one  of  the  under 
servants,  and  xo  to  the  cook. 

Sterne  and  Hobson’s  Choice. — On  a lady’s  entrance  into 
the  assembly  room  at  York,  Sterne  asked  her  name,  and 
upon  being  told  that  it  was  Mrs.  Hobson,  remarked  that  he 
had  often  heard  of  Hobson’s  Choice  but  that  he  had  never 
seen  it  before. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the  Orchestra. — When  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  the  “star,”  it  was  the  custom  to  let  seats  in  the 
orchestra  to  persons  of  rank  or  celebrity.  Among  others,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the  orchestra. 
During  the  overture  one  evening,  a young  sailor  was  glibly 
explaining  to  a country  friend,  whom  he  was  “treating,”  the 
names  of  the  various  musical  instruments.  When  they  came 
to  Sir  Joshua,  who  held  his  instrument  to  his  ear,  the  country- 
man asked  what  instrument  was  that  ? “ That  ? ” said  the 

sailor,  rather  puzzled  ; “ that  ? oh,  that  is  a newly  invented 
trumpet  that  is  blown  by  the  ear  ! ” 

Abuse. — How  easy  it  is,  said  Dryden,  to  call  “rogue”  or 
“ villain,  ’ ’ but  how  hard  to  make  a man  appear  a fool, a blockhead, 
or  a knave  ! To  spare  the  grossness  of  the  names,  and  to  do  the 
thing  yet  more  severely,  is  to  draw  a full  face  and  to  make  the 
nose  and  cheeks  stand  out,  and  yet  not  employ  any  depth  of 
shadowing.  A man  may  be  capable,  as  Jack  Ketch’s  wife 
said  of  her  servant,  of  a plain  piece  of  work — of  a bare 
hanging — but  to  make  a malefactor  die  sweetly  was  only 
belonging  to  her  husband. 

POPULAR  SIMILIES. 

As  wet  as  a fish — as  dry  as  a bone, 

As  live  as  a bird — as  dead  as  a stone ; 

As  plump  as  a partridge — as  poor  as  a rat, 

As  strong  as  a horse — as  weak  as  a cat , 

As  hard  as  a flint — as  soft  as  a mole, 

As  white  as  a lily — as  black  as  a coal  ; 

As  plain  as  a pike  staff — as  rough  as  a bear, 

As  tight  as  a drum—  as  free  as  the  air  ; 

As  heavy  as  lead — as  light  as  a feather, 

As  steady  as  time— uncertain  as  weather ; 

As  hot  as  an  oven — as  cold  as  a frog, 

As  gay  as  a lark — as  sick  as  a dog  ; 

As  slow  as  a tortoise — as  swift  as  the  wind, 

As  true  as  the  Gospel — as  false  as  mankind  ; 

As  thin  as  a herring — as  fat  as  a pig, 

As  proud  as  a peacock — as  blithe  as  a grig ; 

As  savage  as  tigers — as  mild  as  a dove, 

As  stiff  as  a poker — as  limp  as  a glove  ; 

As  blind  as  a bat — as  deaf  as  a post, 

As  cook  as  a cucumber — as  warm  as  toast. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).— 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Lstab.  J7S0, 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 

SCRUBB’S  (noisehotd)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

S^UBB’S  (Househoid)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 
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\ For  Indigestion 


If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 
gestion, or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 
Guy’s  Tonic  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  follow  good  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it — good  reports 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 
value. 

When  will  you  begin  to  let  it  help  you  ? 

Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : “ I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors’  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 
for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.  I must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference— the  depression 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much 
better  j in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.” 

Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  23.  9d.  per 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price  by 
Guy’s  Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED 


Brighton  .—fur- 

nished APARTMENTS. 

Highly  recommended  for  comfort 
and  good  cooking.  Moderate  terms 
for  winter  months.  One  door  from 
front,  opposite  Aquarium. — Mrs. 
Russell,  Woodford  House,  Broad 
Street. 


Bournemout  H.— 

Charming  Winter  residence, 
Central. — Lauderdale,  Exeter  Park. 
Overlooking  Pleasure  Gardens. 
Mrs.  Crai\sra,w.  Highly  recom- 
meudedi 


Grand  hotel  des 

PALMIERS,  mkRES.- 
Central,  Full  South,  Perfect  Sani- 
tation. Bath-rooms,  Commodious 
Lifts,  Tennis,  Croquet,  Billiards, 
Moderate  Charges. — James  Zick, 
Manager. 


WANTED. — Between  now 

and  Christmas,  little  girl  as 
Companion  to  an  only  child,  aged 
ten.  Country  House,  resicleot 
governess;  references  exchanged.  - 
Mater,  Snla's  Journal,  131,  South- 
ampton Street,  StraDd,  W C, 
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OUR  LEGAL  COLUMN. 


Milo  (Manor  Park). — Do  you  not  mean  to  ask  who  would  be  A’s 
daughter’s  next  of  kin  ? The  daughter’s  legal  personal  representatives 
would  be  her  executors  or  her  administrators.  Her  next  of  kin  would  be 
her  four  children  by  her  first  husband.  The  child  of  her  second  husband, 
tne  widower,  is  not  a blood  relation,  and  it  could  have  no  claims.  Possibly, 
the  daughter  has  no  interest  to  transmit  to  her  next  of  kin.  This  would  be 
the  case,  if,  for  any  reason,  she  did  not  take  a " vested  ” interest.  I could 
not  determine  this  point  without  seeing  the  will  itself. 

Sydney  (Bath).— The  three  leading  law  papers  report  nearly  all  cases 
of  importance  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division.  They  are  The  Law  Times, 
The  Law  Journal  and  The  Solicitor's  Journal.  They  are  published  weekly. 

Jay  Haitch  (Andover).— By  far  the  best  book  upon  the  law  administered 
by  J. P.’s  is  “Stone’s  Justices’  Manual.”  There  is  also  a smaller  book 
called  Wigram's  Justices’  Note  Book  (Stevens  and  Sons,  Chancery  Lane), 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  intelligible  to  a layman. 

Bon  Accord  (Aberdeen). — If  you  will  consult  the  Statutes  4 Geo.  IV. 
cap.  96  and  6 and  7 Will.  IV.  cap.  85  you  will  find  all  the  information  you 
desire.  It  is  too  long  to  be  detailed  in  this  column.  Residence  for  15 
days  and  banns  are  essential  to  a Church  of  England  marriage  unless  a 
licence  is  obtained,  or  the  marriage  is  celebrated  at  a registry.  In 
Scotland,  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  period  of  residence  is  21  days. 

M.  W.  (Haverstock  Hill).— As  you  do  not  specify  the  unauthorized  in- 
vestments, I am  not  satisfied  that  there  was  a breach  of  trust.  The  Trtistee 
Investment  Act,  1889,  would  allow  the  trustees  (unless  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  will)  to  invest  in  certain  securities  mentioned  in  that  Act. 
Assuming  that  there  was  a breach  of  trust,  the  trustees  are  liable  upon  a con- 
sequent loss  at  the  suit  of  A’s  children,  and  this  liability  can  only  be 
averted  by  an  indemnity.  A’s  children  are  all  of  age,  and  it  matters  not 
that  some  are  married  women  (see  the  Trustee  Act,  1888),  so  the  indemnity 
should  be  given  by  B and  them  to  the  trustees.  It  should  be  by  deed, 
not  by  letter ; otherwise  A’s  children  would  not  be  estopped  from  after- 
wards suing  upon  a loss.  A letter  would  require  no  stamp,  but  the  deed 
would  require  a 10s.  stamp. 

Miss  Alice  H.  (Hornsey)  is  seventeen  years  old,  and  she  is  employed 
at  a restaurant  where  her  hours  are  from  8 a m.  to  10  p.m.  on  every  day 
in  the  week.  She  has  heard  of  the  new  Shop  Hours  Act  1892,  (which 
came  into  force  on  September  1st)  and  she  asks  if  this  long  period  of  work 
is  now  legal  ? It  is  not.  By  this  Act,  persons  under  eighteen  may  not  be 
employed  for  more  than  seventy-four  hours  a week,  including  meal-times, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  can  be  summoned  before  a magistrate  and 
fined  if  he  transgresses  the  law.  A notice  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
must  be  hung  in  every  shop  where  persons  under  eighteen  are  employed, 
but  the  members  of  the  proprietor’s  own  family  are  not  affected  by  the 
Act.  Inspectors  are  to  be  appointed,  but,  I believe,  none  have  been 
nominated  as  yet. 


£250 

vrill  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  lvave  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  ( should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DAR MONTHS  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 


Lyric  Theatre— Mr.  Horace  Sedger,  Lessee  and  Manager. — Every 
Evening,  at  8.15,  a New  Comic  Opera,  “ INCOGNITA.”  Doors  open  at 
7.15  ; Box  Office,  10  till  10. 

“ INCOGNITA.” — Another  Lyric  success. — ” Equal  to  anything  yet 
produced  at  this  theatre.  A triumph  in  Comic  Opera.” — Vide  public 
press.  Morning  Performance  every  Saturday,  at  2.30  p.m.,  doors  open 
at  two. 


NOTICES. 

Sala’s  Journal,  Volume  I.  for  1892,  containing  the  first  36  num. 
bers  of  the  Journal,  will  be  published  early  in  January  next,  price  5s. 
b»und  in  cloth.  Cases  for  binding  can  also  be  obtained,  price 

is.  6d.  each.  

To  enable  intending  subscribers  to  become  possessed  of  Vol.  I.  0£ 
Sala’s  Journal,  the  Publisher  will  send  it  to  all  persons  prepaying( 
their  subscriptions  to  the  end  of  December,  1893,  at  a cost  of  2s.  6d, 
only,  postage  extra.  As  there  is  already  a large  demand  for  these 
volumes,  it  is  necessary  that  orders  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as 

possible.  

The  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  NUMBER  WILL  BE  ISSUED  ON  DECEMBER 
20TH.  Order  early  from  your  newsagent. 

Sala's  Journal  in  Australia. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  demand  for  Sala's  Journal  in  Australia  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded our  anticipations ; and  we  have  consequently  opened  up  offices  at 
193,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Cheques,  Money  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  “The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,”  and  crossed  “ London  and  County  Bank.” 

Sala’s  Journal. — Telegraphic  Address:  "Spoonfuls,”  London.  Tele- 
phone No.  2956.  

Advertisements  for  our  ” Wanted  ” columns  are  inserted  at  the  follow- 
ing rates: — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for  every  succeeding  seven 
words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These  advertisements  will  only  be  inserted 
when  prepaid,  and  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  

Sala’s  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala’s  Journal  requir- 
ing information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write  to  the  Editor, 
and  mark  the  envelope  “ Patents.”  All  letters  will  be  answered  by  an 
expert  on  these  matters. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions;  there- 
fore all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala's  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current  number  of  Sala's 
Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue.  This  heading 
stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  department  must  have 
"Answers,  G.A  S ,”  written  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  must  contain 
the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Correspondents  who 
require  more  than  one  reply,  must  send  a separate  coupon  for  each 
question  they  wish  answered. 


Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  commu- 
nications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor's 
private  residence. 


Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman's  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 


Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home- 
life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coupon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a 
previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two 
Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department 
should  have  the  word  “ Boudoir”  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala's  Journal. — Twelve  months,  6s.  6d. ; Six 
months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All 
other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months.  4s.  4d. ; Twelve  months,  8s.  8d. 


Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala's  Journal  at  any  News- 
agents or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Kino,  Sell,  & Railton.  Limited,  12,  Gough  Square,  and  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  published  at  Sala's  Jourmai,  Office*, 

•>,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.— December  3,  iSga, 
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w - TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK 


<6i. '' 


BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPTION. 


Bribery  and  corruption  are  “in  the  air  ” just  now.  The  un- 
fortunate M.  de  Lesseps  and  some  of  his  co-directors  are  being 
prosecuted  in  France  for  malfeasance  in  the  administration  of 
the  funds  contributed  by  French  peasants  and  small  rentiers 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  on  liberal  doles  of  hush-money, 
“ commissions  ” to  deputies,  financiers,  and  journalists,  and 
other  equally  disreputable  objects.  And  here  in  England  we 
are  having  the  surprising  revelations  of  human  weakness 
which  Election  Petition  Trials  hardly  ever  fail  to  produce. 

But  the  G.O.M.  of  France  claims  our  attention  first.  It 
is  wretched  to  see  this  once  idolised  octogenarian  standing  in 
peril  of  conviction  for  misappropriating  the  savings  of  his 
countrymen.  Why  did  the  Panama  scheme  come  to  such 
tremendous  grief  ? Why,  indeed  ! Partly,  it  seems,  because 
of  what  are  euphemistically  termed  “ expenses  of  manage- 
ment.” Partly  because  De  Lesseps  was  a born  optimist,  who 
thought  that  digging  through  a granite  mountain  was  the  same 
sort  of  affair  as  digging  through  a flat  desert  and  connecting  a 
number  of  lakes  by  a waterway  at  Port  Said.  And  partly 
because  he  began  his  new  enterprise  when  he  was  far  too  old 
to  give  personal  attention  to  it. 

f here  was  another  Lesseps  who  lived  about  two 
thousand  years  ago.  His  name  was  Xerxes.  Before  setting  out 
with  his  array  of  a million  warriors  to  conquer  Greece,  he  dug 
a canal  for  his  triremes  through  the  Isthmus  of  Mount  Athos, 
because,  during  the  previous  year,  in  trying  to  double  the 
promontory  he  had  lost  many  ships  in  a storm.  Herodotus 
says  it  was  all  pride  on  Xerxes’  part — that  he  could  easily  have 
dragged  his  ships  on  rollers  over  the  isthmus  on  what  was 
called  a “ Diolkos  ’ (there  was  a “ diolkos  ” in  full  working 
order  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth}.  Be  it  as  it  may,  Xerxes 


chose  to  make  his  canal.  “ When  the  trench  was  deep,” 
says  the  Father  of  History,  “ some  standing  at  the  bottom 
continued  to  dig,  and  others  handed  the  soil  that  was  dug  out 
to  men  who  stood  above  on  ladders ; they  again  in  tun? 
handed  it  to  others,  until  they  reached  those  that  were 
at  the  top  ; these  last  carried  it  off  and  threw  it  away.” 

Happy  Xerxes  1 He  had  no  pots  de  vin,  no  “tip”  to  give 
greedy  financial  or  parliamentary  sharks  of  those  days.  He 
had  nothing  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  canal-cutting.  He  was 
absolute  monarch,  and  the  “market  rate  of  wages  ” did  not 
affect  him.  What  would  have  happened  if  any  daring 
follower  had  suggested  backshish  in  re  the  Athos  Canal  ? 
We  know  what  Xerxes  really  did  to  a gentleman  who 
offended  him.  Pie  had  his  favourite  son  cut  in  two  (see  the 
Father  of  History,  passim ) and  ordered  his  army  to  march 
between  the  halves,  “ pour  encourager  les  autres.”  And  his 
army  did  it  without  demur.  But  to  return  to  De  Lesseps. 
Nothing  has  as  yet  been  proved,  and  it  may  sincerely  be  hoped 
that  the  enquiry  will  completely  exculpate  the  patriarch  who 
hitherto  had  deserved  so  gloriously  well  of  his  country.  It 
can  hardly  exculpate  everybody.  The  pressing  question  after 
all  is  “ where  has  the  money  gone  ? ” And  to  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reply  forthcoming. 

Now  for  our  noble  selves.  These  election  disclosures  are 
very  painful  reading.  At  Hexham  cakes  and  ale  were  the  chief 
“ corrupt  influences  ” used.  Voters— so  one  witness  declared— 
got  five  shillings  ahead,  and  then  sometimes  had  to  be  dragged 
to  the  poll  by  the  “scruff  of  their  necks.”  At  South  Meath 
some  too  impulsive  priests  promised  eternal  perdition  to  anybody 
who  voted  for  the  Parnellites.  At  Worcester  a witness  deposed 
that  there  was  a “ free  tap,  ” also  free  sovereigns  distributed  to  the 
drinkers,  which  they  humorously  called  their  “new  farthings.” 
Well,  well,  we  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience  in  this  year  of 
Grace  ! But  do  not  let  us  exaggerate  matters,  and  make  our- 
selves out  worse  than  we  really  are,  or  half  as  bad  as  our 
borough-mongering,  bribe-taking,  beer-swilling  ancestors,  who 
regarded  a General  Election  as  a regular  source  of  income. 
There  are  “ syndicates  ” now,  and  plenty  of  them  ; but  do  we 
hear  of  a syndicate  for  buying  up  a borough,  and  making 
a handsome  profit  out  of  its  sale  at  a higher  figure  to  some 
aspirant  to  Parliamentary  life  ? They  did  that  sort  of  thing 
regularly  in  the  “ good  old  days,” — only  instead  of  calling  it 
a “syndicate”  they  named  it  a “junto,”  which  does  not 
make  the  thing  much  better. 

“ Why,  it  is  a shop  of  corruption  ! ” was  the  exclamation  of 
an  astonished  Court  in  the  trial  of  the  celebrated  Cricklade 
case  a hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  And  so  it  was,  as  far  as 
evidence  could  prove  anything.  At  the  White  Swan  Hotel 
sat  a Mr.  Bristowe,  with  gold  spread  out  on  a table  before  him. 
“To  him  entered,”  as  the  playbooks  say,  voter  after  voter, 
who  took  the  money  in  sums  of  two  pounds,  three  pounds, 
five  pounds,  and  disappeared.  It  was  proved  that  Lord 
Pcrchester’s  agent  adopted  a cunning  device  to  evade 
the  law  against  bribery.  Each  voter  who  received  his  five 
pounds  had  to  sign  a “ note  of  hand  ” for  the  amount.  It  was 
explained  to  him  that  if  he  voted  “ straight  ” the  money 
would  never  be  demanded  back  from  him.  Still,  it  was  a 
loan,  and  a loan  was  different  from  a bribe.  One  witness, 
Gunn,  swore  as  follows  : — “ I saw  Bristowe  pull  out  a bundle 
of  these  notes,  ready  prepared,  only  the  names  to  put  to 
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them.  Voters  who  had  not  received  the  money  had 

a gridiron  chalked  on  their  doors.  The  money  was 

mostly  paid  in  the  bar-room.  I heard  the  voters 

object  to  signing  the  notes ; they  thought  it  was  not 

right.  But  Bristowe  said  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
it.  It  was  only  to  keep  off  bribery,  and  the  money  would  never 
be  called  for.”  By  and  by  the  gridirons  decreased  in  number, 
till  there  were  only  about  thirty  left  ; the  appetite  of  Crick- 
lade  for  bribes  had  been  satisfied.  Plere  is  another  peep  at 
the  fine  old  corruption  times.  “ A most  scandalous  practice," 
writes  Burnet  in  1701,  “ was  brought  in  of  buying  votes  with 
so  little  decency  that  the  electors  engaged  themselves  to 
choose  a blank  person  before  they  were  trusted  w'ith  the 
name  of  their  candidate.”  Defoe,  writing  four  years  later,  says  : 
“ Never  was  treating,  bribery,  buying  of  voices,  freedoms,  and 
freeholds,  and  all  the  corrupt  practices  in  the  world,  so  open 
and  barefaced  ; ” and  lat$r  on  he  adds,  “ It  is  not  an  impos- 
sible thing  to  debauch  this  nation  into  choosing  thieves, 
knaves,  devils,  anything,  comparatively  speaking,  by  the 
power  of  various  intoxications.” 

Is  as  much  spent  on  elections  nowadays  as  formerly  ? 
Certainly  not,  if  the  General  Election  of  1831  is  any  test.  That 
was,  as  everybody  knows,  the  time  of  the  first  great  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  Tories  were  credited  with  having  spent  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ; the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland was  put  down  as  subscriber  of  the  prodigious  sum  of 
^100,000  “ off  his  own  bat.”  As  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  that 
period  pleasantly  explained  the  matter — “ The  borough-mon- 
gers were  fighting  for  their  freeholds  ; ” and  boroughs  were 
worth  fighting  for  in  those  days.  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  he  offered  ^2,500  for  a safe  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  was  laughed  at  for  offering  so  little.  Pocket- 
boroughs  were  scarce.  Rich  “ Nabobs,”  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  had  secured  them  at  a rate  anywhere  between 
three  and  five  thousand  pounds  apiece.  That  was  for  a single 
election.  But  the  sale  of  a borough,  out  and  out,  was  a 
much  more  expensive  business.  Gatton,  a tiny  little  village 
near  Reigate,  was  sold  for  no  less  than  ^75,000  ; which  does 
not  mean  that  the  place  itself  changed  hands  completely— 
what  was  bought  and  sold  was  the  right  of  representation,  the 
glorious  privileges  of  the  “free  and  independent  ” inhabitants. 

When  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  the  Reform  Bill  on  the 
1st.  of  March  1831,  he  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to 
imagine  the  surprise  of  a foreigner  who,  having  heard  of  the 
boasted  representative  institutions  of  England,  should  go  down 
to  have  a look  at  the  places  of  election,  and  should  then  find 
that  a “ green  mound  ” returned  two  members  to  Parliament, 
a stone  wall  had  the  same  right,  and  a green  park  with  not  a 
a.  house  in  it  returned  three.  The  “green  mound  ” was  Old 
Sarum.  Few  visitors  to  Salisbury  nowadays  think  of 
going  out  a couple  of  miles  towards  Salisbury  Plain 
and  inspecting  this  picturesque  place  ; yet  the  old  British 
fort,  perched  on  a hill,  with  its  grass-covered  moats  and  ram- 
parts, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  the  West 
of  England.  The  town  which  once  existed  near  its  base  is 
gone.  The  inhabitants  migrated  en  masse  down  into  the 
damper  but  safer  plain  where  Salisbury  now  stands  ; but 
Old  Sarum’s  right  to  return  two  members  continued  un- 
affected by  such  little  matters  as  absence  of  population. 
The  noble  lord  who  owned  the  place  threatened  to  send  his 
bailiff  to  Parliament.  Wrobby  was  another  rotten  borough 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  A few  days  before  the 
election  the  Marquis  sent  down  some  of  his  servants,  taking 
their  beds  with  them,  to  occupy  the  “ancient  vote-houses  ” 
which  gave  the  right  to  the  franchise.  The  servants  voted 
for  their  master’s  candidate,  packed  up  their  beds,  and  re- 
turned to  town.  Even  in  recent  years  we  remember  how  Mr. 
Bright  remarked  of  Mr.  Lowe — whom  he  did  not  love — that 
the  nobleman  who  owned  the  little  borough  of  Caine  “ could 
send  his  butler  or  his  footman  to  represent  the  place,”  instead 
of  Mr.  Lowe,  if  he  thought  fit.  It  was  not  a very  agreeable 
remark ; but  even  after  the  Reform  Bill  landlord  influence  of 
this  kind  continued  to  exist,  though  most  of  the  “ rotten 
boroughs  ” had  been  lopped  ©Si 


At  one  time  Chelsea’s  ascetic  sage  thundered  against 
bribery.  He  asked,  sarcastically — “ In  good  sooth,  why 
should  an  indigent  discerning  Freeman  give  his  votes  without 
bribe  ? What  is  it  to  the  ragged,  grimy  Freeman  of  a 
Tenpound-Franchise  Borough,  whether  Aristides  Rigmarole, 
Esq.,  of  the  Destructive,  or  the  Hon.  Alcides  Dolittle,  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  be  sent  to  Parliament  ? What  will 
either  of  them  destroy  or  conserve  of  vital  interest  to  this 
Freeman?  Has  he  found  either  of  them  care,  at  bottom,  a 
sixpence  for  him  or  his  interests,  or  those  of  his  class,  or  his 
cause  ? I conclude,  with  all  confidence,  that  England  will 
verily  have  to  put  an  end  to  briberies  on  her  election,  Hast- 
ings and  elsewhere,  at  what  cost  soever  ; and  likewise  that 
we,  electors  and'eligibles,  one  and  all  of  us,  cannot  too  soon 
begin  to  put  an  end  to  bribeabilities  in  ourselves.”  There  is  the 
point.  If  there  were  no  receivers  there  would  be  no  thieves; 
and  if  there  were  no  open  hands  there  would  be  no  open’ 
purses.  Hundreds  of  people  regard  giving  a vote  as  a sort  ot 
septennial  joke,  and  that  joke  is  rendered  all  the  funnier  by 
having  a financial  side  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  to  be  noticed  about  all 
bribery  revelations  is  the  way  in  which  people  who  are  as 
honest  as  need  be  in  their  private  relations  become  despe- 
rately immoral  individuals  directly  the  State  comes  into  the 
business.  Lord  Beaconsfield  used  to  talk  about  “ the  his- 
torical conscience  ” as  if  it  were  something  different  in  kind 
from  any  other  sort  of  conscience  ; and  it  really  appears  as  il 
he  were  right,  and  as  if  men  were  possessed  of  a number  01 
separate  consciences,  according  to  the  matter  in  which  they 
happen  to  engaged.  The  “ General  Election  Conscience  ” is 
a much  more  supple  and  pliable  bit  of  internal  machinery 
than  the  “ Domestic  Hearth  Conscience.”  Gentlemen  who 
are  models  of  propriety  at  home — who  would  scorn  to  do  a 
dirty  trick  where  family,  servants,  or  tradesmen  are  con- 
cerned— become  candidates  for  Parliament,  election  agents, 
secretaries  of  local  branches  of  the  “ Chrysanthemum 
League,”  or  the  “ National  Political  Experimentalists,”  or 
the  “ Imperial  Cockahoop  Confederation,”  and  at  once — hey, 
presto  ! — their  characters  are  changed.  They  cringe,  they 
bully,  they — too  often — cheat.  They  utter  mean  calumnies 
and  take  mean  advantages.  It  is  peculiar,  but  it  is  true  for 
all  that. 

We  can  judge  exactly  how  far  the  corruptees  of  others 
become  corrupted  themselves  by  asking  the  plain  question — 
How  would  a perfectly  honourable  candidate  talk  and  act  ? 
How  would  the  ideal  election  agent  fight  a seat  ? And  we 
all  know  the  answer  to  that  question.  Would  they  not  say 
to  the  electors,  in  effect,  something  as  follows: — “The  con- 
stitution is  framed  on  the  idea  that  once  in  so  many  years  the 
electors  shall  give  their  honest  opinion  on  how  they  wish  to 
be  ruled.  Anything  that  interferes  in  the  smallest  degree 
with  the  honesty  of  the  opinion  formed,  or  with  perfect  free- 
dom in  expressing  it,  is  a blow  struck  at  the  Constitution.  We 
might  invite  you  to  banquets,  to  free  lunches,  to  entertain- 
ments in  our  parks,  in  order  to  influence  your  votes.  But  we 
want  your  judgment  on  the  policy  we  represent,  not 
on  the  quality  of  the  refreshments  we  can  offer  you.  We 
might  get  our  female  relatives  to  hint  to  you  that  from 
a wordly  point  of  view  it  wTould  be  as  well  for  you  to 
vote  as  we  recommend.  But  we  do  not  want  to  find 
out  the  degree  of  your  amenableness  to  solid  pressure — in 
other  words,  of  your  cowardice  ; we  want  to  know  what  you 
really  think  about  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  So  we  will 
proceed  to  put  before  you  the  reasons  which  have  convinced 
us  that  our  party  is  in  the  right ; and  if,  after  you  have  heard 
them,  you  consider  that  the  other  party  is  more  likely  to 
advance  the  interests  of  our  common  country,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  vote  for  it ! ” 

But  this  is  treating  elections  seriously.  And  the  very 
essence  of  bribery  is  that  elections  are  not  serious  things,  but 
practical  jokes  kindly  arranged  for  us  once  in  so  many  years 
by  an  obliging  Legislature — which  may  be  the  truer  view, 
after  all 
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The  age  of  chivalry  is  dead  ; but,  happily  for  the  circulating 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  and  perhaps  for  mankind  at 
large,  the  age  of  sentimentality  is  not  by  any  means  extinct. 
Of  this  gratifying  fact  the  energetic  syndicate  who  have 
rescued  Nelson’s  flagship  the  Foudroyant  from  the  German 
shipbreaker  and  brought  the  interesting  old  hulk  from  Swine- 
munde  to  the  Thames  should  surely  be  aware.  The  Pome- 
ranian antitype  of  Mr.  Daniel  Quilp  seems  to  have  broken 
up  a considerable  portion  of  the  Foudroyant  into  very  small 
pieces  indeed.  The  poop  has  been  completely  shaven  away, 
and  only  one  row  of  portholes  of  the  fine  old  two-decker 
remains.  It  is  stated  in  the  Daily  Graphic  that  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  among  others,  has  had  an  entire  suite  of  furniture 
made  out  of  the  timbers  of  the  Foudroyant,  a questionably 
tasteful  proceeding,  although  it  may  be  remembered  that  in 
the  last  generation  it  was  common  to  meet  with  ladies  work- 
tables, garden  chairs,  and  even  draught  boards  and  snuff 
boxes,  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  timbers  of  the  ill- 
fated  Royal  George. 


But  when  the  hulk  has  been  towed  above  bridge,  and  the 
destroyed  timbers  replaced,  the  great  question  to  determine 
will  be  how  to  utilise  the  old  man  of  war  as  a naval  museum. 
The  Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  assist  the  syndicate  in  forming  a loan  collection 
of  naval  curios.  Let  us  hope  that  throughout  the  country 
there  are  scattered  a sufficient  number  of  possessors  of  relics 
of  our  great  sea  captains  or  of  portraits  and  pictures  of  nayal 
engagements  to  store  the  decks  of  the  Foudroyant  with 
interesting  objects.  Failing  that,  might  it  not  be  possible  to 
make  an  attractive  exhibition  of  the  ship  by  putting  masts 
into  her  and  rigging  her  precisely  as  men  of  war  were  rigged 
in  the  first  years  of  the  century  ? It  would  be  easy,  too,  to 
get  a dummy  crew  from  any  enterprising  artist  in  waxworks  ; 
but  the  costumier  should  be  reminded  that  Jack’s 'pigtail 
was  not  cut  off  until  1812,  and  that  in  Nelson’s  time  officers 
of  post  rank  wore  in  full  uniform  white  kerseymere  shorts  and 
silk  stockings,  with  gilt  buckles  to  their  shoes. 


What  have  the  79th  Highlanders  done  that  they  are  to 
be  amalgamated,  nolens  voletis,  with  the  Scots  Guards,  and  what, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  Scots  Guards  done  that,  much 
against  their  inclination,  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be 
united  to  the  79th  Highlanders  ? It  is  understood  that  such 
a scheme  has  long  been  under  consideration  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  the  79th,  who  are  at  present  in  garrison  at  Malta, 
are  much  disquieted  by  the  rumour  of  the  approaching  change, 
the  Scots  Guards  being  equally  averse  from  it.  The  historic 
prestige  of  both  these  gallant  corps  seems  to  forbid  the  banns 
of  a most  ill-assorted  match. 


The  Scots  Guards  are  a regiment  of  such  antiquity  that, 
according  to  Major  Lawrence  Archer,  the  author  of  “The 
British  Army ; its  Regimental  Records,  Badges,  Devices, 
See.,  ” the  origin  of  the  corps  formerly  known  as  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards  is  uncertain,  there  being  no  record  as  to 
where  or  by  whom  the  first  companies  were  raised,  the 
regimental  papers  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  at 
the  Tower  of  London  in  1841.  Antiquaries,  however,  hold 
that  the  Scots  Guards  were  raised  even  before  the  Restoration  ; 
that  they  remained  on  the  Scottish  establishment  till  1686, 


and  by  order  of  James  II.  the  regiment  was  bi ought  to 
London,  and  was  in  training  with  the  Foot  Guards  on  Houns- 
low Heath  at  the  period  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
They  have  a pretty  good  record,  these  Scots  Guards.  \\  hat 
do  you  say  to  Dettingen,  Egypt,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Alma, 
Inkerman,  Sebastopol,  Egypt  again,  Tel-el-Ivebir  and 
Suakim  ! What  a ladder  of  glory  1 Leave  the  Scots  Guards 
alone  ! 


As  for  the  79th,  that  is  to  say  the  Queen’s  Own  Cameron 
Highlanders,  their  little  bill  for  services  rendered  to  the 
British  Empire  includes  such  items  as  Egypt,  Fuentes 
d’Onor,  Salamanca,  Nivelle,  Toulouse,  Waterloo,  Alma, 
Sebastopol,  Lucknow,  and  Tel-el-Kebir.  The  splendid 
valour  displayed  by  the  Cameron  Highlanders  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  they  lost,  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Giants,  thirty-two  officers,  nineteen  sergeants,  four  drummers, 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  privates  killed  and  wounded. 
Why  not  leave  them  alone  in  their  glory,  independent  and 
distinct  ? 


We  note  a new  Australian  magazine,  called  the  Antipodean, 
in  which  there  is  an  article  on  the  drama  in  Australia.  In 
this  paper  the  story  is  told  of  an  English  actress  of  some 
celebrity,  who  was  asked  by  an  interviewer  whether  she  con- 
sidered that  she  had  improved  artistically  during  her  stay  in 
the  provinces.  The  lady  “ contrived  to  look  with  supreme 
amazement,”  and  replied  she  did  not  think  so.  “ Actors 
don’t  come  to  Australia  to  improve  themselves,”  she  said, 
“ they  come  to  Australia  to  make  money.”  It  strikes  us  that 
both  the  actress  and  the  interviewer  showed  an  equal  want  of 
good  taste.  The  lady  might  have  said  that  she  visited  the 
Antipodes  not  only  to  fulfil  a professional  engagement,  but 
also  to  benefit  her  health  by  the  splendid  climate  of  that  island 
continent ; to  admire  the  beauties  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
New  South  Wales  and  the  delights  of  the  Darling  Downs  in 
Queensland,  and  also  to  study  the  habits  of  the  kangaroo,  the 
wallaby,  the  warrigal,  the  dingo,  and  the  opossum,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sharks  in  Sydney  Harbour. 


As  to  the  interviewer,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  only  an 
impertinent  but  a very  silly  person.  When  Australia  is  a 
hundred  years  or  so  older  she  may  have  a drama  of  her 
own  and  schools  of  literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  criticism. 
That  she  will  come  to  the  front  in  all  these  departments 
may  be  safely  predicted,  and  if  she  will  be  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a few  more  prima  donnas  as  accomplished  as  Madame 
Melba  we  shall  be  truly  grateful  to  her. 


The  exhibition  of  toys  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westmin- 
ster, is  a most  diverting  display,  and  the  promoters  of  the  show, 
may  be  congratulated  on  their  energy  and  acumen  in  bringing 
together  such  an  astonishing  variety  ofplaythings.  One  cannot, 
however,  wander  from  stall  to  stall  at  the  Aquarium  without 
wondering,  somewhat  mournfully,  what  has  become  of  the  Eng- 
lish toy-makers.  Why  are  our  children  to  play  with  penny 
zinc  cannons  from  Paris,  and  little  tin  soldiers  from  Nurem- 
berg; with  ninepins  both  from  France  and  Germany;  with 
cups  and  balls  from  Bohemia  ; carved  wooden  cows,  sheep, 
and  pigs  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol;  penny  trumpets  and 
kaleidoscopes,  Noah’s  arks  and  dominos  from  other  parts  of 
the  Fatherland  ? We  can  make,  it  appears,  little  carts  and 
waggons,  brewers’  drays,  and  similar  primitive  vehicles ; but 
the  great  bulk  of  our  toys  is  imported  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  Why  ? 


The  reason  may  be  that  we  are  a great  manufacturing 
people,  and  that  we  have  come  to  despise  the  making  of  little 
things.  The  French  and  Germans  are  deluging  and  threaten 
to  swamp  us  with  the  small  articles  for  domestic  use  which 
they  incessantly  export  to  be  purchased  by  John  Bull.  Minor 
articles  of  cutlery  and  hardware,  eigar  nippers,  purses, 
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pocket-books,  combs,  elastic  bands,  hand  glasses,  lead  pencils, 
India  rubber  erasers,  yard  measures,  puzzle  maps,  and  an 
infinity  of  articles  as  trifling,  but  which  are  in  constant  de- 
mand, come  over  by  the  million  from  the  Continent  and  find 
a ready  sale  in  this  country. 


Incalculable  good  might  be  done  at  our  watering  places, 
which  out  of  the  bathing  or  the  fashionable  season  are 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  that  idleness  which  is  the  handmaid 
of  dissipation,  if  some  philanthropic  capitalist,  or,  better 
still,  some  thoroughly  business-like  syndicate  or  limited  com- 
pany would  set  up  factories  where  female  hands  could  be 
employed  by  the  hundred — aye,  by  the  thousand — in  toy 
making,  small  ware  making,  or  cigar  making. 


There  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  recently  a most  readable 
and  seasonable  ‘‘plum  pudding”  article,  in  which  the  waiter 
gave  the  impressions  of  a visit  paid  to  thewholesale  grocery  sale- 
rooms in  Mincing  Lane,  and  he  had  much  that  was  enter- 
taining and  instructive  to  say  concerning  raisins,  sultanas, 
and  currants.  Of  all  these  dried  fruits  there  is  a large  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  but  not  everybody  may  be 
aware  of  the  uses  to  which  our  American  cousins  turn  all  this 
toothsome  merchandise.  Brother  Jonathan  is  not  a very 
great  consumer  of  plum  pudding;  in  fact  he  scarcely 
recognises  it  as  a Christmas  dainty.  His  grand  festival  from 
a carnival  point  of  view  is  New  Year’s  Day,  and  on  the  1st 
January  plum  pudding  is  not  by  any  means  an  indispensable 
concomitant  to  roast  turkey. 


beautifully,  deliciously,  clearly,  and,  withal,  powerfully.  We 
have  heard  that  this  talented  lady  is  a pupil  of  Paderewski.  If 
this  report  be  true,  all  we  can  say  is  that  Mdlle.  Samowski  is 
a pupil  to  be  proud  of;  and  that  she  is  by  reason  of  her 
great  talent,  and  marvellous  executive  skill,  and  tenderness 
of  feeling  entitled  to  a place  in  the  musical  world  by  the  side 
of  her  master  Paderewski. 


By-the-bye,  those  officials  who  are  entrusted  by  Messrs. 
Potts  and  Co.  with  the  arrangements  of  the  carriages  at  the 
Dome  concerts  might  be  “looked  up”  a little.  Like  ourselves, 
dozens  of  people  were  allowed  to  alight  at  the  wrong  entrance, 
enter  the  doors,  hear  their  coachman  being  bidden  in  somewhat 
imperious  tones  to  move  on,  and  after  having  been  moved  on, 
the  late  occupants  of  the  vehicles  were  told  that  they  had 
come  to  the  wrong  door,  and  that  “ all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
walk  down  the  road,  turn  to  the  right,  and  get  in  at  the 
principal  entrance.”  Now  as  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  28th 
of  November,  happened  to  be  particularly  misty,  and  a per- 
sistent rain  was  falling  and  there  was  plenty  of  mud  and  slush 
underfoot,  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant  to  have  to  paddle  down 
the  roadway,  “ turn  to  the  right,  and  get  in  at  the  principal 
entrance.”  Moreover,  to  sit  in  damp  shoes  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  dangerous,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 


Mr.  Max  O’Rell  has  proved  to  be  a distinct  success  in 
Australia,  all  his  lectures  being  well  attended.  The  genial 
Frenchman  has  written  the  Cup  article  this  year  in  the 
Melbourne  A rgus. 


Our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  nevertheless  demand  very  many 
tons  of  raisins  and  sultanas  every  year  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  If  they  do  not  eat  much  plum  pudding  themselves 
they  make  an  immense  number  of  puddings  for  exportation. 
The  manufacturers  of  these  articles  are  mainly  to  be  found 
at  Philadelphia  and  at  Wilmington,  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  These  plum  puddings  find  their  way  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  India,  and  China,  and  even  to  Australia. 


The  programme  of  Mr.  Kuhe’s  concert  last  week  at  the 
Dome,  Brighton,  was  not  so  well  arranged  as  is  usual  with  this 
master  of  concert  giving.  True  it  was  not  too  long,  but  too 
many  operatic  selections  were  given  and  not  a sufficient 
number  of  ballads.  Miss  Macintyre  gave  a selection  from 
“Aida”  and  joined  in  a quartette  from  “ Faust,”  but  that 
pleasing  singer  was  not  heard  to  the  best  advantage  on  this 
occasion.  Neither  did  Mr.  Ben  Davies  and  Mr.  Plunket 
Green  shine  as  Faust  and  Mephistofele.  Operatic  music 
loses  much  of  its  effect  without  scenery  and  costume. 


Miss  Marie  Brema,  a songstress  new  to  Brighton 
audiences,  made  a most  unfavourable  impression  by  giving 
“ Che  Faro  ” as  her  opening  song.  The  young  lady  had 
probably  forgotten  that  Brightonians  had  only  the  week 
before  heard  the  incomparable  Giula  Ravogli  in  the  same  air, 
and  the  echoes  of  her  magnificient  voice  still  lingered  in  their 
ears.  Putting  aside  the  fact  of  Miss  Brema  having  chosen  to 
follow  Mdlle.  Ravogli  in  singing  “ Che  Faro,”  the  music  did 
not  suit  her  voice  at  all.  The  simple  and  pretty  ballad  which 
Miss  Brema  subsequently  sang  was  much  more  suitable  to 
her  vocalistic  powers. 


Madame  Alice  Gomez  delighted  her  audience  with  two 
charming  ballads,  which  she  sang  in  that  simple  manner  so 
peculiarly  her  own,  and  Master  Jean  Gerardy  figured  as  the 
darling  of  the  evening  and  won  much  applause  by  his  violoncello 
solos.  M.  Tivada  Nachez  was  simply  himself,  and  greater 
praise  of  his  performances  cannot  be  given  ; but  the  undoubted 
star  of  theevening  was  a young  Russian  lady,  Mdlle.  Samowski, 
who  did  not  “ spank  on  the  grand  pianner  ” as  so  many 
pianistes  of  all  nationalities  are  wont  to  do,  and  imagine 
that  they  are  amusing  their  audience;  she  played  softly 


The  chignon  is  full  upon  us  now.  There  is  no  mistaking 
that  “ bun  ” which  our  ladies  now  affect  as  the  most  fashion- 
able style  of  dressing  their  hair.  It  is  the  chignon,  and 
nothing  but  the  chignon— only  worn  in  the  nape  of  the  neck 
instead  of  near  the  crown  of  the  head.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  Brighton  girls  wear  bigger  buns  than  London  and 
Bath  girls.  Naturally  they  do.  The  Bath  bun  is  a fairly- 
sized  cake  ; the  Chelsea  bun  is  not  far  behind  in  dimensions, 
and  is  also  nicely  sugared;  but  the  Brighton  bun  proper 
surpasses  all  other  buns  in  size.  It  is  large,  thick,  -well 
filled,  and  beautifully  brown.  Truefitt’s,  this  autumn,’ have 
been  besieged  by  ambitious  ladies’  maids,  all  anxious  to  take 
a lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  making  this  bun-chignon  ; and 
thick,  long,  and  expensive  tresses  of  hair  in  that  well-known 
hairdresser’s  have  no  sooner  been  displayed  in  the  window 
than  they  have  been  as  speedily  withdrawn  from  the  public 
gaze,  and  handed  over  to  fair  and  enthusiastic  purchasers. 
We  hear  wonderful  reports  about  Truefitt’s  method  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  hair,  and  which  is  said  to  promote  very 
rapid  growth,  and  gives  the  semblance  of  youth  to  heads  of 
hair  which  have  done  service  for  many  a long  year.  Seeing 
and  testing,  however,  is  believing;  and  we  shall  not  say 
more  about  the  electric  cure  for  falling  and  impoverished  locks 
until  at  least  one  of  us  has  placed  himself  or  herself  under  the 
operator’s  hands. 


Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  and  his  London  Company  made 
their  appearance  last  week  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton, 
in  “ David  Garrick”  and  “Still  Waters  Run  Deep.”  Mr.’ 
Wyndham  looked,  as  he  no  doubt  felt,  very  weary  and 
jaded  after  his  provincial  tour,  and  played  his  parts  with 
evident  effort ; but  Miss  Mary  Moore  was  looking  as  young  and 
bewitching  as  though  she  was  at  the  commencement  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  their  tour.  Among  the  new  comers  in  the 
Criterion  Company  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset,  who  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Simon  Ingot.  By  the  time  these  few 
lines  are  in  print,  “ Walker,  London  ” will  occupy  the  boards 
of  the  Brighton  Theatre  in  the  evening,  while  Mr.  Toole  will 
occupy  the  most  comfortable  arm  chair  at  the  Old  Ship 
during  the  day  ; that  is  to  say,  if  the  weather  continues  so 
drenching  and  unpleasant  as  it  has  lately  been  at  Brighton, 
since  the  eminent  comedian  prefers  the  fireside  to  the  sea 
front,  unless  the  sun  shines  and  the  “ winds  blow  warm." 
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The  Battle  of  the  Safes  is  to  be  fought  over  again  ; this 
time  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Richard 
Webster  being  counsel  for  Messrs.  Chatwood,  the  defendants, 
and  Sir  Edward  Clarke  being  retained  for  the  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Ratcliff  Horner  (Limited),  who  charge  the  renowned 
Chatwood  with  slander,  and  claim  special  damages.  It  is 
said  that  some  fifty  or  more  witnesses  will  be  examined. 
While  we  have  all  due  admiration  for  and  faith  in  the  Ratcliii 
Horner  safes,  we  still  swear  by  our  dear  old  friend,  the  Chat- 
wood, which  stands  in  one  corner  of  our  study,  and  which 
was  given  to  Self  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  Partner’s  only 
regret  is  that  we  have  not  more  valuable  articles  to  store  111 
it  in  the  shape  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones. 


The  reproach  that  England  is  not  a musical  nation  will 
surely  soon  be  lifted  from  us.  We  hear  every  day  of  success- 
ful English  musicians,  but  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  music- 
loving  public  of  Albion  still  cling  with  affectionate  fondness 
to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  foreign-sounding  names. 
For  this  reason  a Mr.  Caffin,  who  makes  his  mark  as  a 
vocalist  or  a violinist,  will  in  all  probability  adopt  as  his 
stage  name  that  of  “ Caffinnette,”  or  a “ Simon  ” will  blos- 
som forth  as  “ Simmowski,’  and  so  on. 


Will  Miss  Edith  Green,  the  clever  young  daughter  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  Victoria  Station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  who  has  lately  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal  fof  the  year  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  in  London,  upon  her  return  from  Vienna — where  she 
is  to  complete  her  studies— burst  upon  the  world  as  the 
wonderful  pianiste,  “ Signorina  iEditta  Grenniotti  ” ? Miss 
Edith  Green  is  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  so  she  has  all  her 
life  of  art  before  her.  We  wish  her  all  success  in  the  career 
she  has  chosen. 


The  mighty  Lipton  has  opened  another  tea,  coffee,  butter, 
bacon,  and  poultry  market — this  time  at  235,  High  Road, 
Kilburn.  How  many  more  stores  will  this  wonderfully  ener- 
getic mei chant  open,  we  wonder?  Situated  in  such  a busy 
and  populous  district  as  High  Road,  Kilburn,  the  success  of 
Mr.  Lipton’s  latest  venture  is  a foregone  conclusion. 


We  hear  that  the  marriage  of  Lord  Terence  Blackwood 
with  Miss  Flora  Davis  will  soon  take  place.  The  bride,  who 
is  an  American,  is  young,  accomplished,  beautiful,  and  un- 
usually charming  in  manner,  as  all  beautiful  women  should 
be,  though  they  are  frequently  very  much  the  reverse.  And, 
moreover,  Miss  Davis  is  very  wealthy,  being  the  only  daughter 
of  a New  York  millionaire.  With  such  a combination  of 
altogether  fascinating  and  desirable  qualities,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  bride-elect  should  have  not  only  endeared 
herself  to  Lord  Terence,  but  to  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin, 
who  are  devoted  to  their  future’  daughter-in-law,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  illustrious  family  of  which  she  will  ere 
long  become  a member. 


What  made  “Dorothy”  such  a favourite  with  London 
theatre-goers  a few  years  ago,  and  what  has  since  made  it 
equally  popular  in  the  provinces,  was  its  interesting  plot,  its 
tuneful  music,  and  the  admirable  lyrics  which  are  so  judiciously 
distributed  among  the  principal  characters.  It  is  the  same 
characteristics  which  are  tending  to  make  the  revival  of  the 
opera  at  the  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre  a success,  and  securing 
for  it  yet  another  hearty  reception  from  London  audiences. 
Miss  Decima  Moore  is  winning  well-deserved  praise  for  her 
delightful  and  artistic  rendering  of  the  part  of  the  Squire's 
daughter;  while  Mr.  William  Elton  is  exceedingly  mirth  pro- 
voking as  the  unhappy  Lurcher.  The  other  characters  are 
likewise  in  competent  hands. 


“ In  Town,”  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  bids  fair  to 
make  a prolonged  stay.  The  fiftieth  performance  was  reached 


on  Saturday,  and  it  is  said  the  advance  booking  gives  every 
indication  of  the  piece  running  well  into  the  summer.  I his 
is  what  may  fairly  be  described  as  looking  ahead.  Some 
slight  alterations  will  be  made  in  the  cast,  and  several  new 
features  introduced  during  the  forthcoming  holidays. 


In  March  next  the  Westminster  Orchestral  Society  intend 
to  give  a banquet  in  honour  of  the  three  distinguished  Eng- 
lish musicians — Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  Sir  William  Cusins,  anil 
Sir  Walter  Parratt.  Sir  John  Hassard,  M.A.,  Principal 
Registrar  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  who  has  just  con- 
sented to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  will 
preside.  The  Society  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  securing 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  as  its  Vice-President. 

A first  rate  circus  in  London  appears  to  be  an  admirable 
attraction.  At  all  events,  Herr  Wulff  has  every  reason  to  be 
fully  satisfied  with  the  patronage  which  he  is  receiving.  The 
performances  at  Hengler’s  are  attended  by  crowded  audiences, 
who,  to  judge  by  the  enthusiasm  which  is  displayed,  are 
delighted  with  what  they  see. 


The  report  of  the  Library  Committee  at  Bradford  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  there  were  no 
fewer  than  1,872,529  visits  paid  to  the  central  and  branch 
libraries  and  alsoto  the  Art  Museum.  The  Committee  are  now 
making  arrangements  to  provide  books  for  circulation 
among  the  blind,  and  they  hope  ere  long  to  have  a selection 
of  suitable  works  ready  for  issue.  This  is  a thoughtful  step, 
deserving  the  warmest  commendation.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  how  many  similar  Committees  in  the  country 
(London  included)  have  done  likewise.  If  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  the  action  of  the  Bradford  Committee  should 
induce  them  to  follow  so  excellent  an  example. 


’Tis,  true  ’tis  pity,  pity  ’tis  ’tistrue.  A man  has  died  through 
drinking  some  lotion  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  leg  in 
mistake  for  some  whisky.  And  in  Edinburgh,  too!  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  ought  to  be  able  to  make  effective  use  of 
this  as  a painful  illustration  of  the  fatal  effects  of  strong 
drink. 


Why  should  not  Kew  Gardens  be  open  all  day  ? This  is 
a question  which  a number  of  public  spirited  persons  have 
been  asking  at  intervals  for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  once 
more  repeated  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  who  lives  at 
Richmond.  That  gentleman  has  published  a statement 
putting  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  longer  opening  of 
the  Gardens  very  fairly.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  contended 
that  the  proposed  extension  of  time  would  be  expensive, 
and  that  the  Gardens  are  wanted  early  for  purposes  of 
scientific  study. 

Mr.  Marston,  we  think,  effectually  disposes  of  these 
objections.  The  extra  cost  of  opening  the  Gardens  to  the 
public  from  nine  a.m.,  instead  of  noon  as  at  present,  would 
only  be  some  ^300  or  ^"400  a year,  and  as  for  those  who  use 
the  Gardens  for  scientific  study,  their  attendance  does  not 
average  more  than  twenty  a day  and  they  could  just  as  easily 
pursue  their  researches  in  the  public  hours.  Mr.  Marston 
shows  that  all  the  other  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Continent  are  open  very  early 
in  the  day,  some  even  at  6 a.m.  The  question  is  likely  to 
excite  more  interest  in  the  summer  months  than  in  the  winter, 
but  Mr.  Marston  does  well  to  keep  it  before  the  public,  and 
he  and  those  acting  with  him  ought  to  gain  their  point  at  last. 


A double  collection  of  oil  paintings  of  very  considerable 
interest  is  at  present  on  view  at  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries, 
160,  New  Bend  Street.  Those  from  the  brush  of  the  Hon. 
Stephen  Coleridge,  M.A.,  consist  of  a number  of  studies  in 
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oil  of  the  Waterways  of  England — delightful  reedy  and 
leafy  nooks,  in  out-of-the-way  corners.  The  style  of  the 
painting,  though  thoroughly  original,  reminds  one  of  the  school 
of  Constable  in  its  truthful  adherence  to  nature.  The  scheme 
of  colouring  throughout  is  of  that  low  and  harmonious  tone 
which,  with  cool  grey  skies,  sketches  of  calm  water  and 
grassy  meadow,  is  so  characteristic  of  English  pastoral 
scenery. 

On  the  opposite  wall  of  the  gallery  hangs  a small  collection 
by  Prince  Pierre  Troubetzkroy,  of  a totally  different  character, 
and  more  characteristic  of  the  French  than  of  the  English 
school  of  painting.  Many  of  the  small  pictures  must  be 
regarded  as  “impressions,”  depicting,  as  they  do,  varying 
effects  of  waves  and  atmosphere.  There  is  strength  and 
vigour  in  the  colouring,  and  the  portraits  are  striking  in  their 
bold  delineation. 


It  is  asserted  by  a correspondent  that  Mr.  Tom  Mann  is 
somewhat  behindhand  with  his  scheme  for  turning  the  bed 
of  the  Thames  between  Limehouse  and  Blackwall  into  one 
immense  dock.  The  idea  was  propagated  somewhere  about 
1735,  when  the  proposal  was  to  cut  a new  channel  across  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  and  also  to  carry  a still  further  cut  on  from 
Blackwall  to  Galleon’s  Reach,  thus  turning  Bagsby’s  Reach, 
or  a part  of  it,  into  another  big  dock.  It  was  on  the  tapis 
again  in  1844-6,  among  the  various  schemes  promoted  about 
the  time  of  the  great  railway  and  other  speculative  mania, 
only  in  a somewhat  reduced  form.  And  now  it  has  cropped 
up  again.  Truly,  history  repeats  itself  1 


Sir  William  Harcourt  has  succeeded  where  Mr.  Goschen 
failed.  It  is  now  definitely  stated  that  a portion  of  the  site 
upon  which  Millbank  Prison  has  stood  has  been  chosen  for 
the  erection  of  the  Art  Gallery  which  Mr.  Henry  Tate  is 
desirous  of  presenting  to  the  nation.  The  new  gallery  will 
immediately  front  the  Embankment,  and  will  cover  an  area  of 
two  and  a half  acres.  As  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  the  best  site  that  could  have  been  selected,  but 
nowadays  it  is  far  from  an  easy  matter  to  pick  and  choose  a 
site  in  London,  except  it  be  one  of  those  extremely  rare  in- 
stances where  money  is  no  object.  It  must  be  gratifying  to 
all  concerned  in  these  long-pending  negotiations  to  know  that 
they  have  at  last  ended  in  a satisfactory  settlement.  We 
have  been  looking  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  quite  long 
enough. 


It  was  in  June,  1816,  that  convicts  were  first  received  at 
Millbank,  the  place  having  been  purchased  in  1799  from  the 
then  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  As  a penitentiary  it  was  pro- 
nounced a failure  in  1843,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
known  as  Millbank  Prison.  In  1888  the  buildings  were 
ordered  to  be  pulled  down  and  the  site  sold,  but  four  years 
have  elapsed  before  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  demolition. 


“ Whether  it  be  illegal,  as  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Lottery  Acts,  I don’t  know.”  Those  were  the  concluding 
words  of  the  London  Up  to  Date  article  in  the  last  number  of 
this  Journal.  They  had  reference  to  the  “ Word  Competi- 
tions,” which  have  recently  attracted  a considerable  degree  of 
attention,  aadthey  were  only  just  in  print  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  had  intimated 
to  some  journals  offering  prizes  that  it  was  intended  to  institute 
prosecutions  for  infringement  of  the  Gambling  Acts. 


In  view  of  this  fact  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  by  the  Public  Prosecutor.  In  a report 
prepared  by  Sir  A.  K.  Stephenson  in  1891,  we  find  that  he 
refers  at  some  length  to  the  subject  of  “ Guessing,”  or  “ Word 
Competitions.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  action  taken  with 
respect  to  certain  sporting  papers  in  1890,  and  points  out  that, 
as  the  result  of  proceedings  instituted  at  Bow  Street,  the 


magistrate  decided  that  the  scheme  in  question  (that  of 
selecting  the  names  of  the  winning  horse  or  horses  in  a 
particular  race)  was  an  “illegal  lottery,”  and  a nominal  fine 
was  imposed.  The  practical  result,  we  are  told,  was  that  a 
large  number  of  the  purely  gambling  schemes  were  given  up, 
or  at  least  the  public  advertisements  of  them  ceased. 


The  Public  Prosecutor  goes  on  to  explain,  however,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a scheme  which  does  or 
does  not  come  within  the  letter  either  of  the  Lottery  or 
Betting  House  Acts ; although,  assuming  it  to  be  conducted 
with  perfect  fairness,  it  may  be  clearly  within  the  mischief 
contemplated  in  those  enactments,  and  he  concludes  his 
report  with  these  pregnant  words  : • 

Although  the  law  cannot  always  protect  persons  of  full  age  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  folly,  and  although  differences  of  opinion  may 
well  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  attempting  to  prohibit,  by  the  infliction  of 
penalties,  certain  descriptions  of  betting  or  gambling  by  persons  of  full 
age,  most  people  will  probably  agree  that  there  is  one  undoubted  and 
indisputable  evil  which  accompanies  and  is  promoted  by  all  these  schemes, 
namely,  the  temptations  and  inducements  offered  to  young  persons  of  all 
classes  in  society  to  acquire  a taste  for,  and  the  habit  of  gambling,  and  that 
the  law  may  properly  interfere  to  restrain  those  who  make  it  a business  to 
hold  out  these  inducements,  and  who  make  large  profits  by  so  doing." 


A characteristic  and  sportsmanlike  letter  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Buck- 
hounds.  He  deprecates  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  to 
do  away  with  these  hounds,  and  as  an  old  stag-hunter  he 
offers  a flat  denial  to  the  theory  that  it  is  a cruel  sport.  He 
contends  that  “ stag  hunters  ride  to  enjoy  a manly  sport  and 
to  save  the  deer,’’  and  all  sportsmen  will  probably  agree  with 
him  when  he  expresses  the  hope  that  the  day  will  never  come 
when  the  Buckhounds  are  sacrificed  to  the  “fads  of  senti- 
mental parsons  and  others.” 


But  there  are  a great  many  persons  who  are  not  sentimental- 
ists or  faddists  who  are  of  opinion  that  chasing  a tame  deer 
with  a pack  of  hounds  is  a very  savage,  cruel,  and  cowardly 
practice.  Mr.  Tattersall  seems  to  imply  that  this  sport 
involves  no  suffering  on  the  deer’s  part.  Let  him  try  the 
experiment  himself.  One  might  give  him  five  minutes’  law, 
and  then— Yoicks!  Tally-ho!  “At  him,  Tray!  At  him, 
Sweetlips  ! Good  dogs,  all!”  Would  Mr.  Tattersall  like 
that  little  run,  we  wonder  ? We  would  willingly  subscribe  to 
supply  him  with  a cart  to  convey  him  to  his  residence  after 
he  has  been  well  “ breathed  ” by  the  Royal  Buckhounds. 


A good  substantial  Christmas  breakfast  for  fifteen  thousand 
children  is  a large  order  ; but  this  is  what  the  Committee  of  the 
Robin  Society  have  set  themselves  to  accomplish.  They 
are  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  feeding  this 
number  of  poor  children  at  various  centres  in  London  on 
Christmas  morning,  and  they  have  now  issued  an  appeal  for 
help.  It  is  a monster  undertaking,  but  one  which  commends 
itself  to  the  charitable.  The  Committee  ask,  not  only  for 
funds,  but  also  for  fifteen  thousand  pairs  of  woollen  cuffs,  and 
twice  that  number  of  Christmas  cards.  The  money  can  be 
sent  to  Mr.  W.  Howarth,  8,  Clifford’s  Inn ; and  the  articles 
to  the  offices  of  the  Society,  390,  New  Cross  Road,  S.E, 
The  Robin  Society  is  an  organisation  which  since  1881  has 
accomplished  a useful  and  beneficent  work  among  the  poor 
children  of  our  great  metropolis.  It  has  fed  large  numbers 
of  them  at  Christmas  time,  and  in  the  summer  it  has  sent 
many  into  the  country  and  to  the  seaside. 


Another  proposal  for  benefiting  the  little  ones  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Orphan  Working  School  who  points  out 
that  last  year,  in  fifty  of  the  more  important  orphanages,  as 
many  as  19,000  children  were  maintained  at  a cost  of 
^420,000  ; but  in  order  to  do  it  many  of  them  were  compelled 
to  borrow  money  from  their  bankers.  His  suggestion  is  that 
a Christmas  morning  collection  should  be  organised  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  metropolis.  The  collection,  he  remarks,  might 
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betaken  at  the  various  places  of  worship,  at  the  breakfast  table 
and  in  many  other  ways. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  argue  that  as  we  think 
of  our  hospitals,  so  we  ought  to  remember  the  orphanages. 
But  it  is  easy  enough  to  think,  and  perhaps  as  easy  for  the 
majority  of  us  to  give  our  coin  on  the  day  of  collection^,  but 
where  the  chief  difficulty  arises  is  in  obtaining  _ sufficient 
workers  to  perform  the  work  which  such  a collection  neces- 
sarily entails. 

And,  in  referring  to  these  street  collections,  we  should  like 
to  mention  one  practice  which  now  prevails,  and  which  seems 
to  us  decidedly  objectionable.  It  is  the  habit  of  allowing 
decently  dressed  children  to  patrol  the  streets,  with  a card  in 
their  hands,  asking  for  donations  for  some  particular  object, 
either  from  the  passer-by,  or  at  shops  and  houses.  This  is 
oegginginits  most  barefaced  form,  anditis  placing  respectable 
children  on  a par  with  those  who  resort  to  it  as  a means  of 
livelihood.  The  result  of  indulging  in  such  a practice  is  to 
inculcate  wrong  notions  in  the  minds  of  the  children  sent  out 
to  “ beg”;  because  if  people  are  foolish  enough  to  give  them 
money,  does  it  not  teach  the  young  folks  how  easily  they  may 
trade  on  the  generosity  of  a gullible  public  ? Those  who 
sanction  such  proceedings  deserve  to  be  strongly  reprehended. 

What  is  the  value  of  a university  hood  ? is  a question 
graduates  of  the  English  Universities  are  of  late  beginning  to 
ask.  Time  was  when  a hood  was  a distinctive  mark  of  the 
education  a man  had  received  in  his  alma  matey.  It  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  degree  of  inward  and  in- 
visible culture  which  university  teaching,  residence,  and  asso- 
ciations conferred  on  the  wearer.  Is  it  so  any  longer  ? 

Not  long  since  a considerable  scandal  was  created  in  clerical 
circles  by  a man  wearing  a hood  to  which  he  had  no  earthly 
right,  and  continuing  to  do  so  unchecked  and  unabashed  until 
promotion  suddenly  brought  the  light  of  unfriendly  comment 
on  this  flagrant  piece  of  impudence. 

Now  no  isolated  or' detached  college , we  contend,  has  any 
right  to  grant  a hood,  the  wearing  of  which  should  only,  be 
consequent  upon  the  taking  of. a University  degree.  It  is  a 
deliberate  sham,  and  is  worn  in  order  that  the  wearer  may 
appear  equal  in  educational  training  to  the  eyes  of  those 
before  whom  it  is  worn.  The  sham  hood  has  no  true 
academic  significance.  It  is  a gross  plagiarism  of  a right 
accorded  from  ancient  times  to  their  alumni  by  the 
Universities. 

So  closely  are  the  real  hoods  imitated  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  honourable  “ sheepskin,”  they  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  spurious  articles.  It  is  time,  therefore, 
that  the  Universities  registered  their  respective  hoods,  and  had 
an  Act  passed  making  it  illegal  to  wear  such  hoods  as  those 
seen  on  the  backs  of  these  clerical  “ birds  with  false 
plumage.”  As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  the  Universities 
are  wronged,  and  the  public  is  deceived. 

Professional  and  commercial  men  will  soon  find  it  necessary 
to  purchase  the  diaries  which  they  require  for  the  new  year, 
and  judging  from  the  specimens  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Letts  and  Co.,  of  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  we  should  say  that 
that  firm  is  in  a position  to  supply  all  wants.  The  diaries 
which  they  issue  are  to  be  commended  as  much  for  the  useful 
information  they  contain  as  for  the  strong  and  admirable  way 
in  which  they  are  got  up.  Being  made  in  various  sizes  and 
forms,  they  will  be  found  suitable  for  all  classes.  Whether  it 
be  for  the  office  table  or  for  the  pocket,  there  is  a cnoice 
assortment  from  which  a selection  can  be  made.  And  each 
year,  while  the  old  forms  continue  in  rt  quest,  Messrs.  Letts 
act  upon  the  suggestions  made  to  them  and  add  to  their  list. 
Among  the  issue  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  found  the 
“Elegante”  and  “Hand-Painted”  series,  which  will  meet 
the  demand  for  presentation  diaries  ; while  the  “ Blotting 
Pad  Diary  " is  a distinct  novelty  of  a commercial  type. 


The  pertinent  question  has  been  asked  by  a correspondent 
in  a contemporary  “ Should  we  marry  young  ? ” He  directs 
attention  to  the  shocking  cases  of  starvation  and  want,  the 
facts  of  which  are  frequently  made  public,  and  he  contends 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  traced  to  early  marriages. 
It  is  to  be  feared  there  is  a vast  amount  of  truth  in  what  he 
says.  As  an  answer  to  his  question  we  would  most  distinctly 
and  emphatically  say  no — whether  it  refers  to  the  artizan,  to 
the  spick  and  span  city  clerk,  or  to  any  young  fellow 
who  has  to  rely  on  his  own  energies  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world.  When  he  has  attained  a fairly  good 
position,  when  he  has  saved  sufficient  money  to  provide  a 
comfortable  home,  and  when  he  will  have  besides  a nest  egg 
in  the  shape  of  a decent  sum  to  meet  any  contingencies  which 
may  arise,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  he  think  about 
matrimony.  The  thoughtless  way  in  which  young  couples 
nowadays  get  married  amounts  almost  to  a national  shame. 
They  give  no  thought  to  the  morrow,  aud  experience  proves 
that  the  morrow  in  too  many  cases  brings  with  it  the  bitterest 
reflection.  We  make  bold  to  say  that  a high  percentage 
those  who  have  found  out  their  mistake  would  be  only  too 
grateful  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  begin  again.  But 
alas  1 such  is  not  the  case. 


Moreover,  we  are  very  strongly  opposed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  the  marriages  of  mere  boys  and  girls.  We  do  not 
quarrel  with  a young  girl  for  entering  into  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony  to  a spouse  whom  she  knows  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain her  in  comfort;  but  we  are  wholly  against  boy  husbands; 
and  Benedict,  we  contend,  should  be  at  least  six  years  older 
than  Beatrice.  Then  there  will  be  some  chance  of  his  turn- 
ing out  a steady  husband.  And  a difference  of  ten  years  is 
perhaps  better  than  six. 

The  celebrated  French  dramatist,  M.  Sardou,  has  bee 
taught  a very  practical  lesson  by  those  astute  American 
publishers,  which  enables  him  to  turn  the  tables  on  them 
with  a vengeange.  Formerly,  he  says,  he  was  foolish  enough 
to  print  his  plays,  but  the  wholesale  purloining  proclivities  of 
the  aforesaid  publishers  has  induced  him  to  adopt  entirely 
opposite  tactics.  Now  he  does  not  print  anything;  con- 
sequently there  is  nothing  to  steal,  and,  from  a moral  stand- 
point, the  pilferers  should  be  delighted  that  he  does  not  place 
temptation  in  their  way.  At  the  same  time,  he  offers  them  an 
alternative,  which  is  this : “ If  anyone  wants  a copy  of  a 
manuscript  of  mine,”  he  says  “ they  must  come  and  ask  for 
it  for  New  York,  and  I give  it  for  100,000  francs  cash.” 
There  is  a business-like  air  about  this  money  down  course  of 
procedure  which  is  decidedly  creditable  to  M.  Sardou.  What 
is  worth  the  having  is  worth  the  paying  for,  especially  as  we 
have  the  further  assurance  of  M.  Sardou  that  in  France  a 
production  from  his  pen  which  succeeds  generally  brings  him 
300,000  francs  at  first,  and  continues  for  a long  time  earning 
money.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  unreasonable  that 
the  talented  dramatist  should  view  with  disfavour  the  publi- 
cation of  his  work  in  America  without  the  slightest  monetary 
benefit  accruing  to  himself. 


Still,  there  is  no  human  arrangement,  however  perfect  it 
may  be,  that  does  not  present  some  flaw.  M.  Sardou  does 
not  print  his  plays;  but  how  about  the  innocent-locking 
gentleman  in  faultless  evening  dress  in  the  front  row  of  the 
stalls,  who,  under  the  convenient  shelter  of  his  programme,  is 
taking  down  the  entire  dialogue  in  shorthand  ? Pitman’s 
system  the  best  ! “ Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,”  they  say  ; 

and  shorthand  writers  may  laugh  at  playwrights. 

The  Law  Times  has  given  an  instructive  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  election  petitions.  In  the  case  of  the  Wajsall  trial, 
the  figures  work  out  to  half  a guinea  a minute  during  the 
six  hours  of  each  day  on  which  the  judges  sat  ! This 
enormous  expense  principally  arises  from  giving  briefs  to 
eminent  counsel,  and  from  the  hosts  of  witnesses  called  by 
either  side. 
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The  post  of  chef  of  the  kitchen  at  Grays’  Inn  is  vacant, 
and  those  who  can  cook  in  the  “ haute  cuisine  ” style  should 
take  note  of  the  fact.  Already  two  eminent  artists  from 
West  End  clubs  have  made  application,  and  their  eagerness 
is  better  understood  when  one  learns  that  the  salary  is  a very 
handsome  one  in  three  figures.  The  cook  at  one  of  the 
Temples  is  a London  County  Councillor,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  gentleman  who  officiates  "at  Lincoln’s  Inn  keeps  a 
brougham.  Why  not  ? A thoroughly  good  cook  deserves  to 
drive  a barouche  and  pair,  and  as  Little  Em’ly  in  “ David 
Copperfield  ” would  put  it  deserves  to  be  additionally  rewarded 
with  a cocked-hat  and  a pocketful  of  money. 


Presumably  the  Melbourne  barmaids  cannot  give  utterance 
to  that  tuneful  ditty,  “ We  work  eight  hours  a day.”  One  of 
these  fair  damsels  has  made  public  the  fact  that,  at  a leading 
hotel  where  she  was  engaged,  she  was  working  from  noon 
until  half  past  eleven  in  the  evening,  and  was  then  expected 
to  serve  at  a private  bar  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Life  behind  the  bar  under  such  conditions  cannot  be  an 
altogether  happy  state  of  existence.  And  yet  one  would 
think  that  this  must  be  an  exceptional  experience,  bearing  in 
mind  the  large  number  of  young  women  who  select  this  par- 
ticular vocation  as  a means  of  livelihood.  The  wages  of  a 
barmaid  may  not  be  high,  and  her  hours  may  in  some 
instances  be  somewhat  long,  but  there  is  this  to  be  remem- 
bered, her  food  and  lodgings  are  included  in  the  engagement. 
In  this  respect  she  has  a decided  advantage  over  the  shopgirl 
and  the  sempstress  who  have  to  leave  home  for  business  in 
all  weathers. 


The  Australian  barmaid  is  quite  a character.  She  is 
generally  very  good  looking,  very  industrious,  and  extremely 
well  conducted,  as  indeed  barmaids  are  not  only  in 
Australia,  but  in  England.  The  Antipodean  barmaid 
usually  comes  from  Tasmania,  the  great  fruit  growing 
colony,  which  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  rosy 
cheeks  of  the  Hebes  of  the  bar.  When  Self  was  in 
Melbourne  some  seven  years  ago,  some  unco’  guid  M.P. 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  a bill  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  barmaids ; whereupon  Self,  in  a long  letter  to  the 
Melbourne  Argus , took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the  bar- 
mail,  and  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  calumnies  uttered 
respecting  her  were  baseless  and  malevolent.  The  bill  was 
lost,  but  for  aught  Self  can  tell  other  efforts  have  been  or 
will  be  made  to  abolish  barmaids  in  Victoria.  Fanaticism 
and  faddism  are  immortal. 


P>y  the  way,  there  was  started  some  time  ago  in  London 
a journal  devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  barmaids. 
Such  a paper  ought  to  have  had  a large  sale  among  the 
young  men  about  town  who  find  a peculiar  pleasure  in 
patronising  the  bar ; while  to  the  enterprising  licensed 
victualler  it  should  have  been  a veritable  gold  mine.  But 
we  have  not  heard  of  that  journal  for  some  time  now.  Has 
it  met  with  a fatal  accident  ? 


A few  -weeks  ago  attention  was  directed  to  the  curious 
Warwickshire  custom  of  collecting  “ wroth  silver  ” at 
Knightlow  Cross,  on  Knightlow  Hill,  midway  between 
Coventry  and  Dunchurch.  The  ancient  mode  of  payment 
was  that  the  person  paying  must  go  thrice  round  the 
Cross,  and  say  “ The  wroth  silver,”  and  then  lay  the 
money  in  the  hole  of  the  Cross  before  good  witness,  for 
if  not  duly  performed,  the  parishes  were  liable  to  a fine. 
An  antiquary  at  Rugby,  named  Simpson,  writes  to  say 
that  he  has  witnessed  the  ceremony  for  more  than  a dozen 
years,  and  has  been  a guest  at  the  breakfast  provided 
for  those  who  pay.  lie  is  anxious  to  obtain  a further 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  this 
unique  custom,  which  it  is  thought  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Saxons. 


Our  correspondent  should  be  informed  that  the  probable 
origins  of  wroth  money  have  been  discussed  in  letters  addressed 
to  the  Times  by  Sir  George  Bird  wood  and  by  G.  A.  S. 


In  connection  with  this  old  Warwickshire  customit  is  stated 
that  the  fine  for  non-payment  of  the  fees  was  twenty  shillings 
for  every  penny  not  forthcoming,  or  else  the  forfeiture  of  a 
white  bull  with  a red  nose,  and  ears  of  the  same  colour.  This 
fine,  it  appears,  has  been  once  enforced  during  the  present 
century,  a white  bull  having  been  demanded  by  the  steward 
of  the  late  Lord  John  Scott,  the  then  Lord  of  the  Hundred, 
in  a case  where  the  money  was  not  paid  at  all, 
or  was  not  paid  before  sunrise.  A beast  was  sent,  but 
was  rejected,  as  it  did  not  fully  answer  the  description. 
But  what  is  the  law  on  the  point,  assuming  that  a person 
living  in  the  Hundred  declined  to  pay  either  “ wroth  silver,” 
or  in  default  to  part  with  his  bull  ? Could  he  be  lawfully 
made  to  conform  to  ancient  usage  and  custom  ? What  say 
those  learned  in  the  law  ? 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  from 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Scott,  1,  Sillwood  Terrace,  Brighton,  of  a cheque 
for  £1  for  the  Nye  Chart  Fund,  and  we  cordially  endorse  that 
lady’s  remark  when  she  says  the  Brighton  public  appear  to  be 
sadly  wanting  in  not  subscribing  towards  it  in  a more  generous 
manner. 


The  period  has  arrived  when  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Newport  Market  Refuge  Industrial  School,  through  the 
medium  of  our  Children’s  Fund,  must,  for  the  time  being  at 
all  events,  be  brought  to  a close.  The  result  of  the  appeal 
for  what  is  undoubtedly  a most  deserving  charity  is  not  so 
encouraging  as  we  could  have  wished.  The  total  amount 
received  was  £8  10s.  rod.,  and  included  in  this  is  another 
2s.  6d.  sent  by  “ G.  C.”  (Dalston),  who  has  been  a frequent 
subscriber  to  our  Children’s  Fund.  Singularly  enough,  he 
was  the  first  to  respond  to  our  request  for  this  particular 
charity  in  September,  and  he  is  the  last  among  those  whom 
we  have  to  thank  for  responding  to  our  appeal  for  funds  for 
this  useful  school. 


We  intend  to  ask  for  the  next  three  months,  beginning 
this  present  week,  for  such  financial  help  as  our  kind  and 
charitable  readers  may  feel  inclined  to  send  to  us  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  a most  admirably  beneficent  institution, 
Nazareth  House,  Hammersmith.  It  is  a Roman  Catholic 
institution,  and  rve  are  not  of  that  creed  ; but  we  told  our 
readers  in  the  outset  that  Sala’s-  Journal  would  be  neither 
political  nor  sectarian,  and  Nazareth  House  is,  so  far  as  the 
distribution  of  its  merciful  offices  is  concerned,  no  more  sec- 
tarian than  we  are  in  these  columns.  We  mean  to  say  that 
the  nuns  of  this  truly  compassionate  community  take  in, 
succour,  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  ailing,  the  crippled,  and 
the  miserable  of  all  religions  or  of  none.  They  only  look  at 
the  fact  of  the  objects  of  their  bounty  being  poor  and  help- 
less. 


The  Good  Samaritan  did  not  put  through  his  theological 
paces  the  man  that  had  gone  down  to  Jericho  and  fallen 
among  thieves.  He  poured  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds, 
and  took  him  to  an  inn  and  left  twopence  for  his  maintenance. 
Kind  friends,  be  as  merciful  as  the  good  man  of  old,  and  send 
us,  in  your  discretion,  your  twopence,  aye,  your  pennies,  your 
halfpennies,  your  farthings,  if  you  like.  The  good  nuns  of 
Nazareth  House  are  very  old  allies  of  Self,  and  he  usually 
tries,  when  in  England,  to  pay  them  a visit  every  Christmas 
morning,  and  witness  the  good  deeds  which  they  do  to  maimed 
and  halt  old  men  and  women,  and  to  children,  aye,  to  the 
veriest  babes  and  sucklings.  If  you  desire  further  testimony 
as  to  the  work  of  these  truly  Christian  women  go  down  at  any 
time  to  Nazareth  House,  Hammersmith,  and  see  things  for 
yourselves. 


Self  are  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHAEL  WE  GO? 

XXVIII. 

TIEEIE]  WESTERN  RIVIERA. 

[No.  4.] 

San  Remo  and  Bordighera. 

There  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  history  of  San 
Remo  that  sad  tale  of  noble  fortitude,  quiet  heroism,  and 
cheerful,  but  delusive,  hopefulness  of  the  last  days  of 
Frederick  the  Noble.  Here  were  centred  the  sympathy,  the 
admiration,  the  interest,  and  the  prayerful  hopes  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  For  here,  in  the  grasp  of  a terrible  disease,  lay 
the  man  who,  “ for  all  time”  and  in  “ his  country’s  story,” 
had,  by  his  unselfish  life,  proved  that  “ the  path  of  duty  is  the 
way  to  glory.”  People,  all  over  the  globe,  wherever  the 
electric  wire  conveyed  the  news,  rushed  each  day  to 
read  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  progress  of  the  fatal 
malady.  San  Remo  suddenly  became  the  most  famous 
and  interesting  of  European  towns,  and  all  other  news 
faded  beside  that  which  enthralled  attention  and  focussed 
sympathy  on  that  Imperial  household  in  the  Riviera. 
For  amidst  much  that  is  matter  even  yet  for  speculation  and 
contention  in  the  medical  and  political  events  of  those  sad 
days  at  San  Remo,  amidst  much  that  grated  on  the  feelings 
through  what,  to  outsiders,  appeared  to  be  a sordid 
juggling  with  the  truth  and  inexcusable  prevarication  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  cause  of  the  symptoms, 
amidst  the  unseemly  wrangling  that  desecrated  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  patient,  amidst  the  cloud  of  aspersions,  insinua- 
tions, and  open  assertions  of  political  intrigue  and  medical 
connivance,  amidst  all  this  haze  shone  out  clear  and  bright 
the  steady  light  of  an  untarnished  character,  hallowing  the 
atmosphere  around  and  about  it,  "standing  “ four-square 
against  the  winds  ” of  calumny,  and  throwing  into  shadow 
all  this  vile  gossip  and  slander  out  of  which  it  emerged 
with  “ a record  that  whatever  leaps  to  light  it  never  can  be 
shamed.”  Well  chosen  for  his  case  was  this  home  of  the 
“ thorn-set  ” olive  that  Ruskin  paints,  with  its  “ soft  snow 
of  blossom,"  “ the  type  of  that  grey  honour,”  already  his,  and 
of  the  “ sweet  rest  ” shortly  to  come  to  the  noble  sufferer. 
Here  the  citron,  orange,  lemon,  and  almond  grow,  and  the 
pepper  and  the  aloes  flourish,  affording  proof  of  the  balmy 
character  of  the  air,  while  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  from 
the  odoriferous  hyacinth  and  the  delicate  narcissus  to  the 
spotless  star  of  Bethlehem  or  the  crimson  gladiolus,  all 
speak  of  the  salubrity  of  the  San  Remo  climate. 

Facing  the  blue  sea,  the  amphitheatre  of  houses  in  the  old 
paved  and  narrow-streeted  town,  rising  terrace  on  terrace,,  is 
protected  well  from  the  north  by  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  lesser  pine-clad  giants  tower  immediately  above 
it  to  the  height  of  some  four  thousand  feet.  Such  protection 
explains  the  special  advantage  of  San  Remo  over  Nice  or 
Cannes  for  many  throat  and  chest  cases,  as  there  is  less  ex- 
posure to  glare  and  dust,  and  more  of  the  sedative  influence 
of  the  mountain  air,  while  the  town  is  not  so  shut  in  as  Men- 
tone, and  is  not  therefore  quite  so  “ close  ” as  the  latter  resort. 
The  narrow  arched  streets  of  the  old  town,  like  those  at 
Bordighera  and  Alassio,  are  charming  in  their  artistic  effect. 
The  shadows  that  play  on  the  old  gables  and  here  and  there  on 
some  quaint  shrine  or  mediaeval  buttress ; the  gleam  of  sun 
that  glints  on  the  old  archways  or  across  the  rugged  pavement 
of  the  narrow  footpaths  ; the  tint  of  the  flowers  that  blossom 
along  the  balconies,  or  the  relief  of  the  grey  stone  in  the  vines 
that  trail  upwards  from  story  to  story,  all  capped  by  the  calm 
of  the  blue  sky  that  vaults  these  narrow  Ligurian  byways  of 
refuge  from  Algerian  pirates,  impart  a charm  to  the  picturesque- 
ness of  the  old  architecture  that  in  1887  received  so  rude  a shock 
from  the  earthquake  which  visited  the  entire  Riviera.  To  get 
the  best  general  view  of  this  artistic  grouping  of  mediaeval 
buildings  we  must  ascend  to  the  stairs  of  the  Madonna  de  la 
Costa  Sanctuary,  and  here  wre  look  down  on  this  old 
town  of  St.  Romulus,  with  the  cupola  of  San  Site’s 
Gothic  cathedral  standing  conspicuously  out  in  the  midst. 
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Those  who  have  been  at  San  Remo  do  not  require  to  be 
reminded  of  the  grand  panoramic  coast  view  to  be  had  from 
the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  de  la  Guardia.  The  country 
around  affords  a field  for  delightful  pedestrian  excursions, 
one  favourite  one  being  that  to  Ceriana,  the  first  view  ol 
which,  as  one  approaches  the  cone-shaped  hill  on  which  it  is 
airily  perched,  reminds  us  of  some  fairy  castle  of  our  child- 
hood’s fable,  as  it  rises  outlined  against  the  blue  sky,  but- 
tressed by  the  white  houses  beneath,  while  the  valley  to  the  east 
of  the  village  is  a perfect  enchanted  glen,  rich  in  every  variety 
of  wild  flower.  San  Remo  may  well  be  selected  as  a winter 
resort  by  those  who  have  sensitive  throats,  with  laryngeal 
cough  and  irritation,  for  those  who  have  serious  and  irradi- 
cable  lung  mischief,  for  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  for  some 
forms  of  heart  affection,  both  of  a functional  and  organic 
nature. 

There  lies  close  to  the  Italian  frontier,  situated  on  a 
promontory  facing  the  south-west,  a little  town,  well-protected 
from  the  north  and  east  by  the  mountain  behind  it,  so  that 
the  force  of  the  mistral  is  perhaps  less  felt  there  than  at 
either  Mentone  or  San  Remo.  There  the  last  rays  of  the 
Riviera  sun  linger  lovingly  among  the  palm  woods  and  gardens, 
touching  tenderly  the  date  fruit  his  glowitig  heat  has  ripened, 
and  sadly  dying  away  amidst  the  dark  shadows  of  the  groves; 
but  not  before  he  has  brought  into  lovely  contrasts  in  light 
and  shadow  the  curious  old  town  and  its  picturesque  obelisk, 
fringing  with  a golden  gleam  the  azure  expanse  of  ever 
murmuring  waves,  and  thus  in  his  very  dying 
“ Perchance  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain, 

Perchance  to  charm  a vacant  brain.” 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  legend  associated  with 
this  old  town,  the  “ statio  bene  fida  ” of  its  Roman  fisher- 
men, how,  despite  the  stern  order  that  no  whisper 
was  to  be  heard,  the  sailor,  Bresca  of  Bordighera, 
saved  the  Vatican  obelisk  by  calling  out  to  wet  the  cables  so 
as  to  tighten  them  on  the  reluctant  column.  From  this  time 
the  Pontifical  decree  has  secured  to  Bordighera  the  supply  of 
St.  Peter’s  Chapter  with  palms,  while  the  palm  industry,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  leaves  for  Romanist  and  Jewish 
ceremonies,  is  a fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  inhabitants. 
Most  lovely  is  this  view  of  Bordighera  from  the  Cape  of  her 
patron  blacksmith  saint,  Ampelius,  who  chased  the  devil  with 
his  red-hot  iron,  and  whose  shrine  or  “grotto”  is  still 
devoutly  visited  on  the  saint’s  day.  Ruffini  is  the  name  most 
familiarly  connected  with  Bordighera,  and  the  palm  garden  of 
“ Dr.  Antonio  ” is  well  known  for  its  charming  views  and 
exquisite  flowers.  What  walks  can  surpass  those  along  the 
valley  of  the  Nervia  to  Isola  Buona,  by  the  Via  Bischoffsheim 
to  the  fir-covered  plantation  of  which  stands  the  Tower  of 
Mostaccini,  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna  at  Ruota  with  its 
Carrara  group  of  the  Annunciation, to  Ospedalletti, reminding  us 
of  the  Knight’s  Hospitallers,  and  to  Colla  de  Rodi  on  Cape 
Nero,  recalling  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  where  we  may  feast 
our  eyes  on  Abbe  Rambaldi’s  famous  collection  of  the  old 
masters  and  marvel  at  the  splendid  library  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  native  hamlet,  or  along  the  Borghetto 
valley  ? With  a temperature  that  from  November  to  April 
never  falls  below  40°  F.,  with  sheltered  walks,  protected  by 
olives  and  palms,  on  terraces  carpeted  with  the  “ hepatica,” 
where  the  orchid  grows  wild,  and  by  hedges  of  aloes  amidst 
the  bloom  of  the  blue  periwinkle,  Bordighera,  where  George 
Macdonald  has  his  attractive  home,  is  surely  the  typical  “ olive 
hoary  cape  in  ocean  ” of  which  the  late  Laureate  sung  and 
dreamed. 

In  concluding  these  brief  sketches  of  the  Western  Riviera, 
we  have  only  space  to  refer  to  the  most  bracing  of  its  towns — 
Alassio,  protected  from  the  north  by  the  Alpine  chain  of  hills 
and  on  the  east  by  the  heights  of  Santa  Croce.  Alassio,  how- 
ever, is  more  exposed  than  other  parts  of  the  coast ; and  though 
its  surroundings  and  walks  are  very  lovely,  it  has  not  their 
attractions  in  other  respects.  It  is  suitable  for  those  who  can 
bear  greater  exposure  to  the  sea  air  and  harsher  winds. 
Hence  it  has  to  be  selected  as  a winter  residence  with  care, 
and  only  under  medical  advice.  Li&l'LhX. 
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SOME  GOOD  THINGS  IN  STORE. 

A Talk  with  Sir  Augustus  Harris. 

Notwithstanding  the  rumours  which  have  been  current, 
and  the  opposition  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  meet,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  one  more  confident  than  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
that  the  new  Palace  Theatre  in  Charing  Cross  Road,  which 
opens  this  (Saturday)  evening,  will  prove  a great  success. 
An  opportunity  presented  itself  one  morning  last  week  for  a 
brief  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Sir  Augustus  at 
his  residence,  The  Elms,  St.  John’s  Wood.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  is  the  managing  director  of  the  new 
theatre,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  taken  an  active  personal 
interest  in  the  alterations,  decorations,  and  other  details 
which  have  been  necessary,  as  well  as  in  determining  with- 
his  co-directors  the  exact  form  of  entertainment  "to  be 
given. 

His  Opinion  of  Those  who  Oppose. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  is  about  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  be  intimidated  by  opposition.  Opposition  apparently 
only  tends,  to  nerve  him  to  increased  effort.  There  was  a 
smile  on  his  countenance  when  reference  was  made  to  the 
different  reports  which  had  been  current.  Pie  gave  an 
emphatic  denial  to  the  assertion  that  the  situation  of  the 
theatre  is  a bad  one,  and  contended — and  the  contention 
is  undeniably  true — that  if  you  offer  a good  show,  the  public 
wili  go  anywhere  in  order  to  see  it.  “ Besides,”  he  asked, 
•‘  who  have  been  our  opponents  ? ” “ Only  those,”  was 

his  reply  “ who  imagined  that  the  Palace  Theatre  would 
injure  their  own  undertakings.  No  one  else.  And  what 
better  proof  can  there  be  than  this  that  they  are  afraid  of  the 
measure  of  success  which  we  shall  attain  ? ” 

Speaking  of  the  extensive  alterations  which  have  been 
made  to  the  inside  of  the  building,  he  incidentally  mentioned 
that  the  theatre  had  been,  for  a long  time  past,  like  a veritable 
beehive,  owing  to  the  number  of  workers  in  it,  and  he  also 
estimated  that  in  future  it  will  provide  employment  for  about 
six  hundred  persons — as  large  a number,  he  observed,  as  at 
any  entertainment  in  London  at  the  present  time — to  whom 
it  is  expected  something  like  ^"2,000  will  be  paid  each  week. 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  when  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  built 
the  Opera  Plouse  he,  so  to  speak,  left  a large  portion  of  the 
structure  bare.  The  part  which  was  finished  was  decorated 
in  a very  handsome  manner,  but  the  Directors  of  the  Palace 
Theatre,  Limited,  have  spent . something  like  ^15,000  in 
carrying  out  those  alterations  required  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil, in  providing  carpets,  and  in  making  the  huge  building 
attractive  and,  at  the  same  time,  comfortable  and  luxurious. 

An  Excellent  Bill  of  Fare. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  those  who  are  present  at  the 
opening  performance  on  Saturday  evening  will  be  highly 
pleased  with  the  bill  of  fare  set  before  them.  It  will  be  a happy 
combination  of  afl  the  popular  forms  of  entertainment  now 
in  vogue.  For  instance,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  junior,  has 
written  a dramatic  sketch  founded  on  an  episode  in  the  Indian 
mutiny — an  intensely  human  story — the  characters  in  which 
will  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  W.  Rignold,  Mr.  Renouf, 
and  Miss  Marie  Illington.  Passing  from  grave  to  gay,  the 
audience  will  next  find  enjoyment  in  a burlesque  ballet 
founded  on  one  of  the  stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
later  on  they  will  be  treated  to  a diverting  trip  from  London 
to  Paris..  Here  is  a triple  bill  in  itself ; but  in  addition  there 
will  be  interludes,  when  music-hall  artistes  of  ability  will 
make  their  appearance. 

As  Good  Fish  in  the  Sea,  &c. 

It  was  when  Sir  Augustus  mentioned  the  last-named  that 
the  question  was  asked  whether  it  was  a fact— or  whether  it 
was  only  a fabrication  to  which  rumour  had  lent  itself  wings — 
that  the  opponents  to  the  new  theatre  had  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  some  of  the  leading  artistes  in  order  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  appear  at  the  Palace  Theatre  for  a 


lengthened  period.  “ They  have  tried  to  block  us,”  was  the 
reply,  “ but  they  might  just  as  well  buy  all  the  fish  which 
comes  into  Billingsgate  Market  on  any  particular  day.  They 
have  forgotten  that  there  will  be  fresh  fish  again  to-morrow. 
Besides,  fish,  as  you  know,  if  it  is  kept,  becomes,  after  a time, 
stale  ; and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  fish  caught 
later  may  prove  even  more  attractive  than  those  which  have 
been  for  a long  time  in  the  market.  That  is  the  way  I look 
at  it.  Nor  do  I forget  that  the  same  thing  was  said  when  I 
started  the  Empire.” 

As  one  who  has  successfully  catered  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public  for  many  years  past,  Sir  Augustus  entertains  a strong 
belief  in  the  particular  form  of  entertainment  to  be  inaugu- 
rated at  the  new  theatre.  The  Gaiety  burlesque  of  the 
present  day  is  very  much  on  the  lines  of  what  he  desires  to 
see  given,  and  he  argues  that  to  a very  large  number  a good 
variety  performance  is  a great  attraction.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  prepared  to  admit  that  a good  play  will  always  command 
a full  measure  of  appreciation ; and,  by  way  of  example,  he 
mentioned  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the 
production  of  “ The  Prodigal  Daughter  ” at  Drury  Lane. 
“ No  drama,”  he  remarked,  “which  I have  ever  produced  has 
been  such  a success,  and  no  drama  which  I have  ever  had 
has  cost  more  in  nightly  expenses.  It  is  very  curious,”  he 
added,  “ how  the  public  find  out  a good  thing,  and  one  upon 
which  money  is  spent." 

The  Coming  Pantomime. 

From  the  present  success  at  Drury  Lane  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  conversation  should  revert  to  the  one  which  is  to 
follow,  viz.,  the  pantomime.  With  regard  to  this,  the  declara- 
tion of  Sir  Augustus  is  that  he  is  going  to  excel  all  previous 
efforts.  And  experience  goes  to  show  that  he  may  be  relied 
on  to  keep  his  word.  “ There  will  be  one  scene,”  he  said, 
“which  will  eclipse  anything  ever  witnessed  at  Drury  Lane. 
This  will  be  the  scene  in  which  looking  glasses,  the  electric 
light,  and  beautifully  artistic  carton-pierre  work  will  be  intro- 
duced and  marvellous  results  attained.”  It  is  evident  that  the 
popular  lessee  has  set  his  heart  on  making  this  what  he  terms 
“one  of  the  handsomest  effects  ever  produced  on  the  stage.” 
In  this  scene  there  will,  be  a procession  of  all  the  fairy  tales. 
This  is  being  designed  by  Mr.  Percy  Anderson,  and  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  most  luxurious  manner.  We  must,  how- 
ever, not  forget  the  assurance  that  this  is  only  one  of  many 
exquisite  scenes.  There  will  be  a grand  procession  and  ballet 
of  sports,  the  transformation  scene  will  treat  of  the  language 
of  flowers,  and  an  attractive  feature  will  be  the  introduction 
of  a panorama  descriptive  of  the  progress  of  “ Hop  o’  My 
Thumb”  and  his  brothers  through  the  wood. 

As  to  pantomime  generally,  Sir  Augustus  is  an  advocate  for 
the  modern,  or  what  may  be  called  the  spectacular  form,  as 
compared  with  the  days  of  the  clown  and  the  red-hot  poker. 
“ And,”  as  he  tersely  but  cogently  put  it,  “the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.  If  I can  hold  an  audience  spell- 
bound for  four  and  a half  hours,  laughing,  applauding,  and 
eager  to  take  up  every  point  until  the  transformation  scene ; 
but  immediately  that  is  over  and  the  old-fashioned  pantomime 
begins  half  the  theatre  is  empty  within  three  minutes,  then  I 
think  it  is  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  modern 
form  is  the  one  the  public  want.  Only  there  is  always  an 
outcry  for  the  old  traditions,  and  I try  to  give  them  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Harry  Payne,  the  best  exponent  possible  of  the 
past.”  As  an  instance  of  the  popularity  of  the  pantomime. 
Sir  Augustus  mentioned  that  the  first  day  the  special  box 
office  was  opened,  early  in  October,  for  the  purpose  of  booking 
seats,  no  less  than  ^500  was  taken.  “ And  this,  remember, 
was  at  a time  when  the  public  knew  practically  nothing  about 
what  they  were  going  to  see.” 

A Word  about  the  Opera  Season. 

Cursory  reference  was  made  to  some  of  the  other  “ irons ' 
which  this  prolific  provider  of  amusement  has  in  the  fire.  Last 
year’s  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane  goes  this  year  to  his  theatre 
at  Newcastle;  there  will  be  the  transfer  of  “The  Prodiga) 
Daughter  ” to  Covent  Garden ; there  will  be  operatic  nex 
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formances  in  the  morning  at  the  last-named  theatre  ; and 
there  will  also  be  the  popular  balls  there  as  in  past  years. 
With  respect  to  the  opera  season,  Sir  Augustus  is  able  to 
speak  of  it  as  being  in  every  way  satisfactory.  In  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  the  public  have  learnt  to  feel  that  whatever  is 
to  be  done  will  be  done  well,  do  repeat  the  apposite  metaphor 
which  he  made  use  of:  “Like  Augustus,  who  found  Rome 
in  bricks  and  left  it  in  marble,  I found  the  Opera  in  rags, 
and  I hope  to  maintain  it  (not  to  leave  it)  in  silken  brocades.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whatever  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
has  presented  for  the  public  delectation,  the  same  has  been  a 
marked  success  ; and  this  being  so,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Palace  Theatre,  under  his  able  management, 
will  be  no  exception  to  what  has  hitherto  been  the  rule. 
With  so  many  enterprises  on  his  mind,  Sir  Augustus,  we 
venture  to  think,  will  spend  a very  merry  Christmas  indeed 
— perhaps  a little  too  merry  for  his  own  rest  and  comfort 
during  the  so-called  holiday  season. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

s, 

We  have  to  congratulate  Lady  Lindsay  on  her  dainty 
little  volume,  “A  String  of  Beads,”  recently  published  by 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  The  “beads  ” are  verses  for  children, 
but  some  are  almost  too  beautiful  and  charming  for  a child 
to  appreciate.  It  is  a delightful  little  volume,  and  would  be 
welcome  on  any  lady’s  bookshelf,  no  matter  whether  she 
were  a lover  of  children,  child-life,  or  the  reverse.  Listen  ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  a more  delicious  little  poem  than  that 
entitled  “ The  Bumble  Bees  ” ? 

“ Velvet  things  that  boom  and  thunder 
In  your  quaint  vagaries, 

Do  you — passing  by — I wonder, 

Frighten  all  the  fairies  ? 

Drinking  from  within  sweet  petals 
Endless  perfume-posies, 

Pausing  where  the  sunshine  settles, 

All  among  pink  roses ; 

Hurting  none,  you  live  at  leisure, 

Clad  in  russet  yellows, 

Sipping  honey,  seeking  pleasure — 

Happy,  noisy  fellows  ! ” 

And  next  turn  to  “ Mother’s  Song.”  Every  mother’s  heart 
in  the  kingdom  will  surely  give  a throb  of  recollection, 
and  she  will  muse  for  a moment  over  this  or  that 
particular  evening  when  she  put  her  little  darling  to  bed 
with  just  those  thoughts  in  her  mind  which  Lady  Lindsay 
has  given  expression  to  in  her  own  natural  and  inimitably 
poetic  style. 

*'  When  twittering  birdlings  seek  their  rest, 

My  birdie  shall  go  to  her  warm  nest. 

Bring  the  comb  and  the  brush,  and  the  pretty  nightgown, 

And  we’ll  lay  her  to  sleep  in  eiderdown. 

Those  big  weary  eyes  are  closing  too, 

As  the  sweet  wild  flowers  and  daisies  do  ; 

And  that  dear  little  head  seems  too  tired  to  bear 
Its  beautiful  burden  of  golden  hair. 

Yet  you'll  pray,  my  birdie,  before  you  sleep, 

To  Him  who  you  in  His  care  doth  keep, 

Who  holds  my  darling  safe  in  His  palm — 

A tiny  craft  in  the  harbour’s  calm. 

At  dusk  each  evening  before  Him  stand 
Our  white-robed  babies— a lovely  band— 

And  He  bends  His  ear,  th’  Almighty  King, 

To  hear  what  on  earth  His  child-angels  sing.” 

One  can  never  read  any  of  Lady  Lindsay’s  works  without 
at  once  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  she  is  a 
true  poet  and  artist.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  an  exquisite 
bloom  upon  her  writings,  and  a freshness  which  contact 
with  the  wTorld  never  appears  to  brush  off  for  one  instant. 

We  have  been  more  greatly  interested  in  all  Lady  Lindsay’s 
other  books  than  in  her  most  recent  novel,  “A  Tangled  Web  ” 
(Adam  and  Charles  Black,  London),  since  it  is  impossible  to 
be  wholly  in  sympathetic  touch  with  her  Scotch  heroine, 


Lady  Grisell,  who,  tiring  of  her  Northern  home,  took  wing 
to  London  under  the  assumed  name  of  Majorie  Smith,  pre- 
ferring to  pose  as  an  Australian,  instead  of  the  bonnie 
Scotch  lassie  that  she  is,  and  to  board  with  a very  middle- 
class  titled  lady  residing  in  South  Kensington,  rather  than 
make  her  acquaintance  with  London  under  more  favour- 
able  auspices.  It  is  idle  to  deny,  however  much  wc  wish 
that  Lady  Lindsay  had  painted  her  heroine  in  different  colours 
to  those  she  has  chosen,  that  every  character  in  the  book 
is  undoubtedly  true  to  life,  and  that  the  book  bears 
throughout  the  indescribable  charm  and  style  of  the  accom- 
plished authoress. 


The  number  of  monthlies  is  increased  by  the  Young  Gentle- 
ivoman,  a new  sixpenny  illustrated  magazine,  and  published 
from  the  same  office  as  the  Gentlewoman.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  is  for  young  people,  and  a distinguishing  feature  is  the 
devotion  of  a portion  of  its  space  to  the  literary,  musical,  and 
artistic  productions  of  the  members  of  “Ihe  Childrens 
Salon,”  which  has  met  with  so  much  success  in  the  columns 
of  the  Gentlewoman.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  doubtless  will 
gain  a full  measure  of  appreciation. 


Much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  “ A Modern  Romance,” 
by  Laurence  Bliss  (Methuen  and  Co.,  London).  It  is 
pathetic  enough  at  times ; but  at  others,  wholly  improbable. 
The  author  should,  in  his  next  work,  base  his  story  upon  a 
theme  less  hackneyed  and  well  worn  than  the  hero  s young 
life  sacrificed  to  hard  work  and  ambition — his  aim  being  to 
claim  his  wife,  whom  he  has  married  secretly.  There  are 
traces  of  thoughtfulness  and  intense  carefulness  throughout 
the  book,  which  makes  one  feel  all  the  more  sorry  that  the 
author  has  not  chosen  to  depart  from  that  beaten  track  which 
many  hundreds  of  young  writers  have  trodden  before. 


It  has  come  to  most  of  us,  in  our  walk  through  life,  to  rise 
up  now  and  then  in  revolt  against  its  monotony  and  lack  of 
romance.  As  a rule  the  fates  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  we 
return  to  the  dreary  tread-mill  of  daily  duties  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  useless  to  rebel  against  fate.  Not  so  “ Ihe 
Runaway  Browns  ” (Brentano,  London).  They  had  the 
courage  to  carry  out  their  revolt,  and  they  proved  in  the  end 
that  “ adventures  are  to  the  adventurous.”  They  ran  away 
from  wealth  and  respectability,  from  good  cooking  and 
over-feeding,  and  then  the  adventures  began  to  occur. 
These  were  of  the  most  diverse  character,  ending  with  the 
Sheriff  taking  them  into  custody  for  selling  liquor  without  a 
license.  “A  pair  of  fools  ” is  Paul’s  verdict  upon  themselves 
when  they  return  to  their  own  home.  “ Yes  dear,”  said  In 3 
wife,  “but  nice  fools,  don’t  you  think?"  And  most  of  th- 
readers of  this  amusing  little  work  will  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  Adeljg.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  has  already  earned  a repu- 
tation by  his  short  stories,  and  he  will  certainly  add  to  it  in 
this  his  latest  effort. 


The  great  mistake  which  compilers  of  pieces  for  recitation 
too  often  make  is  in  aiming  either  too  high  or  too  low.  Their 
extracts  are  either  above  the  heads  of  ordinary  audiences  or 
commonplace  and  vulgar.  These  errors  have  been  avoided 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Batigan  in  “ The  Reciter’s  Budget  ” (C.  II. 
Barnwell,  Hull,  one  shilling),  which  is  an  admirable  collection 
of  pieces  for  popular  platforms  ; some  original,  and  none  better 
than  those  composed  by  Mr.  Batigan  himself,  and  the  rest  care- 
fully selected.  The  series  includes  the  comedy  scene,  “ One 
or  Two  ? ” by  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodm&n,  from  our  own  columns  ; and 
the  same  writer  contributes  an  amusing  little  story  in  verse, 
called  “ Two  Ladies.”  There  are  many  other  recitations  in 
both  prose  and  verse  by  well-known  authors,  and  Mr.  Batigan 
has  wisely  given  preference  to  subjects  of  a light  and 
humorous  character.  After  all,  people  who  frequent  penny 
readings  and  the  like  would  rather  be  amused  than  edified, 
and  “ The  Reciter’s  Budget  ” is  a very  mine  of  amusement. 
No  better  collection  of  its  kind  has  ever  been  issued. 
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The  Thames  Embankment — All  Hours. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  Punch  contains  one  of  those 
happy  cartoons  combining  the  picturesque  with  the  humor- 
ous, the  stately  with  the  comic,  which  noble  old  John  Tenniel 
alone  among  British  artists  can  draw.  He  conjures  up  a view 
of  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  shows  us  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  stream  covered  by  a glorified  water  pageant,  in  which 
figures  Mr.  Punch  as  the  Doge  of  the  greatest  of  all  Venices 
in  the  world — London — standing  triumphant  on  the  poop  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bucentaur,  a kind  of  apotheosized  Lord  Mayor, 
with  his  sword-bearer,  his  mace-bearer,  the  officers  of  his 
household,  and  other  satellites  around  ; while  in  his  following 
come  a mighty  flotilla  of  barges  and  gondolas,  crowded  with 
splendidly-clad  company.  Silken  banners  wave,  rich  tissues 
of  cloth  of  gold  rustle,  a glittering  regimental  band,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lieut.  Dan  Godfrey,  discourse  stirring  strains, 
Tritons  and  Nereids  disport  themselves  in  the  foreground 
among  the  swans  and  the  bulrushes;  and  old  Father  Thames 
is  pictured  as  transported  with  delight  when  he  finds  his 
historic  river  once  more  pure  and  pellucid,  good  to  drink, 
good  to  lave  in,  good  for  the  holding  of  such  splendid 
aquatic  processions  as  used  to  make  our  river  grandiose  and 
glittering  to  the  view  from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  to 
those  of  the  last  Stuarts. 

John  Tenniel’s  masterly  picture  has  given  pleasure,  no 
doubt,  to  many  thousands  of  readers,  old  and  young.  Yet 
are  there  passages  in  it  which  might  arouse  a sigh  in  the  breast 
of  the  Elderly  Cockney.  Why  cannot  we  have  a river  as  fair  as 
that  which  the  artist  has  delineated ; and  why  should  it  not 
be  thronged  as  of  old  with  handsome  barques,  and  barges,  and 
wherries,  as  it  was  in  the  old  times  ? Alas  ! the  enormous 
development  of  the  giant  city  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  have 
killed  the  picturesque  on  the  river.  The  first  penny  steamer 
that  plied  between  the  Old  Swan  Stairs,  London  Bridge,  and 
Chelsea  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  artistic  Thames — 
in  London,  at  least.  I am  just  old  enough  to  remember 
when  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City,  in  his  state  barge, 
accompanied  by  the  barges  of  the  great  City  Companies, 
made  their  progress  from  London  Bridge  to  Westminster  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November;  a,nd  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  perhaps,  William  IV.  was  rowed  citywards  in  that 
Royal  galley  which  still  exists,  as  well  as  the  Royal  watermen 
do  ; although  the  barge  has  long  since  been  laid  up  in  ordinary, 
and  the  scarlet-clad  watermen  only  exercise  their  limited 
functions  on  the  banks  of  Virginia  Water. 

From  about  1840  to  1870,  whenever  it  happened  that  I was, 
in  England,  I could  attentively  watch  the  river  getting  dirtier, 
and  the  buildings  on  its  banks  growing  uglier,  dingier,  and 
squalider  year  after  year;  until  at  length  the  stream  wras  little 
better  than  an  open  sewer,  bordered  by  uninteresting  brick 
tenements  and  warehouses,  with  a few  notable  exceptions  here 
and  there,  such  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Somerset  House, 
and  the  Temple  ; but  on  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  Thames 
and  its  shores,  in  the  midst  of  the  mightiest  and  the  wealthiest 
capital  in  the  world,  had  become  a national  scandal  and  a 
national  reproach.  It  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
that  something  had  got  to  be  done,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
architectural  handsomeness,  but  also  to  check  the  further 
pollution  of  a stream  which  had  become  so  hideously  muddy, 
and  so  offensive  both  to  sight  and  smell,  that  there  was  a 
legend,  actually  believed  in  by  numbers  of  otherwise  intelligent 
people,  that  an  oleaginous  stuff  known  as  “ Thames  butter  ” 
was  manufactured  out  of  the  slime  and  ooze  of  the  filthy  river 
and  vended  as  genuine  butter. 

The  “ something  ” that  had  to  be  done  was  to  embank  the 
Thames  ; and  the  scheme  of  an  embankment  having  been 
fiercely  debated  in  Parliament,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
all  but  defeated  by  the  influence  of  narrow-minded  vested 
interests,  was  at  length  sanctioned  by  both  Houses,  and  in 


1864  there  was  begun  that  splendid  river  terrace  which  you 
and  I are  now  perambulating. 

In  contemplating  the  genesis  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  a bitter  smile  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  all  probability  the  shores  of  the  Thames  were  solidiy 
embanked  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  ; since,  among 
experts,  there  is  a general  concensus  of  opinion  that  in  ancient 
times  the  Thames  was  not  a river,  but  an  estuary,  the  shores 
of  which  were  the  hills  of  Camberwell  and  Sydenham  to  the 
south,  and  those  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead  on  the  north  ; 
and  that  what  we  call  the  Thames  valley  was  a vast  marsh, 
somewhat  resembling  the  lagoons  around  Venice,  and  through 
which  plain  the  river  wound  its  silver- winding  way.  It  was 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  opinion  that  wharves  or  quays 
were  built  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  and  this  theory  is  very 
tenable  when  we  consider  that  a large  portion  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  London  is  lower  in  level  than  the  high  water 
mark  in  the  Thames — a topographical  fact  which  accounts  for 
the  floods  which  so  often  in  early  spring  work  such  tremendous 
havoc  in  riverain  Lambeth  and  Battersea.  Some  antiquaries 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  river  wharves  of  the 
Thames  were  built  by  the  native  Britons  long  before  the 
Roman  invasion  ; but  it  is  likelier  that  the  Romans  only  found 
earthworks  on  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  and  substituted 
strongly-built  walls  of  brick  for  the  primitive  embankments. 

At  all  events,  for  a good  many  centuries  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  the  Thames  remained 
practically  unembanked ; and  merchants  and  others  who 
wished  to  use  the  shores  for  commercial  purposes  had  no 
scruples  in  destroying  what  remained  of  the  old  Roman  river 
walls  in  order  to  construct  wharves  for  their  own  use.  Then, 
again,  many  of  the  nobility  in  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times 
had  their  town  mansions  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Strand, 
with  gardens  stretching  down  to  the  river,  and  with  stairs 
whence  they  could  proceed  to  their  barges.  The  circumstance 
that  so  many  grand  patrician  houses  existed  on  this  foreshore 
from  Essex  Street  right  down  to  Hungerford  was  probably 
the  reason  why  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  the  Great  Fire, 
only  proposed  that  the  “ commodious  quay  ” which  he  pro- 
jected should  extend  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower.  1 Iis 
friend  and  contemporary,  Evelyn,  propounded  another 
ingenious  plan  of  a terrace  from  the  Tower  past  Blackfriars 
to  the  Temple ; but  there  he  stopped  short,  probably  for  the 
same  reason  that  had  made  Sir  Christopher  desist  from  his 
attempt  to  continue  the  embankment  towards  Westminster. 
In  both  cases,  however,  vested  interests  were  to  the  fore, 
and  the  plans  for  embanking  the  Thames  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Three  or  four  times  iii  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  fresh  proposals  were  made  to  build  continuous  quays 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  they  did  not  go  beyond  the 
making  of  a few  speeches  and  the  publication  of  a fewr  pamph- 
lets and  maps. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Fourth  George  and  the  Fourth 
William,  and  the  early  years  of  the  rule  of  our  own  beloved 
Sovereign,  the  subject  of  embanking  the  river  from  London 
Bridge  to  Westminster  was  frequently  mooted  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  by  Sir  Frederick  Trench.  In  1840,  the  eminent 
engineer,  James  Walker,  prepared  plans  for  an  embankment 
for  the  Corporation  of  London,  but  the  plans  were  “ hung 
up,”  and  nothing  was  done.  The  country  had  to  w-ait  for  the 
last  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  Parliamentary 
sanction  to  be  given  to  the  great  scheme  of  embanking  the 
river,  carried  out  after  six  years  unceasing  labour,  under  the 
supervision  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette.  And  even  then  London 
had  to  accept  an  embankment  in  piecemeal.  The  “ Victoria  ” 
extends  from  the  northern  end  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the 
foot  of  Westminster  Bridge.  The  “ Albert  ” stretches  from 
the  Lambeth  end  of  Westminster  Bridge  to  Vauxhall  ; while 
a third  section  extends  from  Millbank  to  Cadogan  Pier,  hard 
by  Battersea  Bridge. 

This  is  why  I have  said  that  the  Elderly  Cockney  may  well 
sigh  when  he  considers  the  Embankment  in  its  present  incom- 
plete state.  To  make  it  accord  writh  the  grandeur  of  the 
Metropolis  of  the  British  empire  the  entire  river  on  both  its 
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shores  should  be  embanked  from  Battersea  to  the  Tower.  Had 
we  not  been,  as  we  usually  are  in  matters  of  Metropolitan  im- 
provement, timid  and  half-hearted,  and  ready  to  tnmlde  to 
those  confounded  “ vested  interests,”  the  great  work  might  have 
been  accomplished  years  ago.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  be  thankiu 
— if  we  are  thankful  at  all — for  the  smallest  of  small  mercies, 
grant  that  the  river  terrace  from  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster is  comely  enough.  It  starts  well  from  the  vastly  im- 
proved Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  and  so  down  to  North- 
umberland Avenue,  which  is  in  every  respect  a noble 
thoroughfare;  while  the  National  Liberal  Club  and  the 
contiguous  edifices  of  flats  are  really  architectural  adorn- 
ments of  a formerly  very  dingy  and  shabby  foreshore.  One 
terrible  disfigurement  near  here  makes  itself  apparent  in  the 
new  Scotland  Yard,  the  edifice  erected  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  administration  of  the  Metropolitan  police  being  almost 
as  ugly  and  lumbering-looking  a building  as  is  the  facade  of 
the  Hotel  Metropole  at  Brighton — which  is  saying  a great 
deal.  Then,  again,  although  a railway  station  is  in  general 
not  by  any  means  a lovely  object  to  contemplate,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Charing  Cross  railway  bridge,  in  its  aspect  of 
Titanic  solidity  and  strength,  is  really  a most  imposing  structure. 

Of  course,  from  the  picturesque  point  of  view,  the  light 
and  aerial  suspension  bridge  which  formerly  crossed  the  river 
from  old  Hungerford  Market  to  Westminster,  and  which  now 
spans  the  Avon  at  Clifton,  was  gracefuller  than  the 
great  railway  bridge  over  which  thunder  so  many  ponderous 
trains  throughout  the  day  and  night.  Hungerford  Market, 
as  I remember  it,  was  a most  amusing  place.  _ Unfortunately 
it  was  disastrously  unsuccessful  as  a commercial  speculation, 
and  the  owners  of  the  land  were  only  too  glad  to  sell  it  to  the 
South  Eastern  Railway  Company.  The  market  was  intended 
to  be  a West  End  Billingsgate,  and  for  some  years  was 
satisfactorily  supplied  with  fish  ; still,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  while  the  vendors  were  many  the  customers  were 
few.  In  its  latter  days  a spasmodic  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  fortunes  of  the  market  by  building  a music  hall  in 
the  centre  of  the  basement  area ; but  the  public  at  large  seemed 
no  more  anxious  to  hear  songs  sung  at  Hungerford  Hall  than  to 
buy  fish  at  the  shops  which  surrounded  it.  Superstitious 
people  might  have  whispered  that  the  whole  neighbourhood 
lay  under  a curse,  and  that  the  word  Hungerford  was 
synonymous  with  ill  luck  and  had  been  so  since,  some  time  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  a certain  Dame  Alice  Hungerford  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn  for  murdering  her  little  son  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  horrible  barbarity  ; while  the  greatness  of 
the  Hungerford  family  finally  ceased  with  one  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford,  who,  after  squandering  a princely  fortune— it  is 
said  that  he  once  gave  three  hundred  pounds  for  a periwig— 
died  a Poor  Knight  of  Windsor  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  at  the 
more  than  patriarchal  age  of  115.  He  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  lucky  to  have  lived  so  long  in  obscurity  and 
poverty.  As  for  his  great  town  mansion  in  the  Strand,  we 
read  in  Pepys’  how,  on  the  night  of  April  26th,  1669,  thecaie- 
lessness  of  a servant  maid  sent  to  take  off  a candle  from  a 
bunch,  which  she  did  by  burning  it  off  and  leaving  the  rest  on 
fire,  sufficed  to  destroy  the  entire  pile,  which  had  been  just 
newly  furnished.  The  conflagration  might  have  spread  and 
developed  into  another  Great  Fire  of  London  ; but  Charles  II. 
came  down  from  Whitehall  with  his  Guards,  and  with  the 
sagacity  and  presence  of  mind  which  he  showed  from  time  to 
time,  he  stopped  the  spread  of  the  flames  by  ordering  the 
houses  on  either  side  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

We  must  be  grateful,  too,  I suppose,  for  the  pretty  little  bits 
of  ornamental  gardens  which  have  been  formed  on  the 
Embankment  on  the  land  reclaimed  from  the  river.  You  do 
not  see  many  nurse-maids  there,  nor  many  people  with  long 
hair  reading  books,  and  occasionally  smiting  their  breasts  and 
generally  supposed  to  be  either  poets  or  actors  studying  their 
parts;  and,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a few  shabby  folks  who 
may  be  reckoned  upon  to  haunt  every  open  space  in  London  tne 
ornamental  gardens  nicely  laid  out  as  they  are,  would  not 
appear  to  have  obtained  any  very  considerable  popularity. 
The  Savoy  Hotel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  general  prospect  of  the  river  terrace.  Of  course, 


if  your  proclivities  are  of  an  antiquarian  nature,  you  would 
prefer  to  see  the  grey  old  pile  of  the  Savoy  Palace  as  it 
existed  in  Plantagenet  times;  but  elderly  people  with  whom 
I have  conversed,  and  who  remembered  very  well  wnat 
remained  of  the  Savoy  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  have  told 
me  that  it  was  a wretched  old  place,  as  ugly  as  sin,  as 
tumble  down  as  Seven  Dials,  and  noticeable  only  as 
comprising  a very  uncomfortable  barrack  for  a detachment 
of  the  Foot  Guards,  and  an  exceptionally  unsavoury  prison 
for  deserters.  The  new  hotel,  close  to  Mr.  DOyly  Cartes 
diverting  theatre,  has  a light,  cheerful,  altogether  Continental 
air  about  it,  and  it  is  precisely  the  Continental  aspect  which  we 
want, and  which  is  so  sadly  lacking,  on  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment. I grant  frankly  and  unreservedly  that,  as  a monuinent 
of  engineering  skill,  the  Embankment  is  almost  unrivalled.  1 
own  that  the  great  stretch  of  roadway  from  Westminster  to 
Blackfriars  forms  a splendid  promenade.  I am  quite  willing 
also  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  this 
great  quay  has  revealed  much  more  of  the  architectural 
beauties  of  Waterloo  Bridge  than  were  formerly  visible.  I 
do  not  deny  that  Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  fully  worth  the  sum 
which  the  munificent  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  expended  in  bring- 
ing  the  gigantic  monolith  from  Alexandria  to  J>ondon.  I nave 
not  a word  to  say  against  Somerset  House ; save  that  the 
central  dome  is  paltry  and  insignificant,  and  that  the  arched 
gates  in  the  basement  are  mean  and  common-looking  when 
compared  with  the  architectural  stateliness  of  the  super- 
structure. Against  the  Temple  Gardens  and  the  grand  old 
halls  of  the  two  honourable  societies,  not  one  word  have  I to 
say  ; and  Alderman  de  Keyser’s  Hotel  very  handsomely  rounds 
off  the  northern  corner  of  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  and  most 
satisfactorily  replaces  the  forbidding  mass  of  bricks  and 
mortar  which  formerly  formed  a screen  to  the  abominable  old 

prison  of  Bridewell.  . 

More  than  a score  of  years  ago  there  was  a Gaiety  burlesque 
in  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  enacted  the  principal  character,  and 
in  which  he  never  failed  to  bring  down  the  house  in  roars  of 
laughter  by  an  oft-repeated  catchword,  “ Still  I am  not 
happy.”  Up  and  down  the  Embankment  do  I trudge,  or 
along  the  great  roadway  do  I drive  ; and  still  I am  not  happy. 
The  view  of  the  Blouses  of  Parliament  and  of  the  venerable 
Abbey  in  the  distance;  the  four  bridges  of  Westminster, 
Charing  Cross,  Waterloo,  and  Blackfriars ; the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch’s  palatial  mansion,  with  its  Mansard  roof,  the 
clubs  and  hotels  and  public  schools  which  line  some  portion 
of  the  road ; the  old  Adelphi  Terrace,  renovated  and  “ spruced 
up,”  but  always  welcome  to  the  sight  ; all  these  features  do  1 
duly  appreciate,  and  sometimes  I am  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  I shall  live  to  see  the  saplings  with  which  the  foot- 
path has  been  planted  grow  into  something  like  proper  trees. 
My  complaint  is  that  we  do  not  make  enough  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  The  Underground  Railway  runs  beneath  it 
from  Blackfriars  to  Westminster;  and  that  usefullest  of  lines 
has  an  adequate  number  of  stations  on  the  route.  These 
stations  should  make  the  Embankment  lively ; but,  to  my 
mind,  they  utterly  fail  to  do  so  ; and  the  crowds  of  passengers 
who  are  continually  entering  or  emerging  from  the  stations 
seem  to  bestow  scarcely  any  attention  on  the  great  terrace  over 
which  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  spent. 
I want  to  see  cafes  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  I want  to  see 
beer-gardens,  handsome  and  well-appointed,  and  where  the 
people  could  enjoy  the  best  of  good  instrumental  music.  And, 
finally,  I want  the  entire  river  parapet  from  Westminster  to 
Blackfriars  to  be  lined  with  bookstalls  precisely  as  the  quays 
of  Paris  are  so  lined — bookstalls  which  should  bring  not  only 
bookworms  and  collectors  of  “curios  to  the  Embankment,  but 
studious  boys  and  studious  girls,  the  numbers  of  whom  I am 
glad  to  believe  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  every  year, 
I want  to  see  more  private  carriages  and  more  ladies  oa 
horseback  on  fine  mornings  and  fine  afternoons ; and  when 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  avail  ourselves  even  of  half  the 
manifold  advantages  placed  within  our  reach  by  Joseph 
Bazalgette’s  stupendous  engineering  achievement,  I shall  be 
really °happy — so  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  a mortal  to  be 
felicitous,  here  below.  G.  A.  S. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a house- 
hunting expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  where  they  are.  Bein^ 
an  easy-going  man,  he  consents  to  accompany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get 
suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and  depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery 
receives  from  an  agent  the  particulars  of  a deserted  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  which  he 
oueis  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes  from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is 
not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the  offer  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home 
they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  agent  • he  has 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in  Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries  after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  infoim  them  that  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that 
the  last  tenant  was  willing  to  renew  his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  in  the  house 
Jri  consequence  ot  this,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  no 
credence  in  the  story  of  the  house  being  haunted,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  made  up  by  her  husband  and  Bob  Millet  in  order  to  induce  her  not  to  take  it. 
She,  however  remains  firm  in  her  purpose,  and  they  go  to  the  house,  which  they 
find  is  situated  in  a deserted  waste.  There  are  no  signs  of  habitation  near  it,  and  all 
t le  sui roundings  ai  e most  mournful  and  desolate.  In  the  course  of  their  examination 
they  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  pause  in  an  empty  room 
in  which  Mr.  Rmerv  observes  a bell-rope.  In  an  idle  humour  he  pulls  the  rope,  and  a 
clang  of  discordant  bells  resounds  through  the  lonely  building.  When  the  sound  ceases 
they  are  terrified  by  the  pit-pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below.  In  an  agony  of  alarm 
they  listen  to  the  sound,  which  ceases  outside  the  room  in  which  they  are  standing. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Emery  has  rushed  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  but  presently,  to  hisamaze- 
ment  and  horror,  the  door  noiselessly  opens,  and  two  apparitions  appear,  one  a servant 
girl,  the  other  a skeleton  cat.  He  sees  the  two  apparitions,  his  wife  sees  only  one,  that 
ot  the  girl,  winch  presently  fades  away.  The  cat  remains,  and  crouches  at  Mr.  Emery’s 
feet.  He  attends  to  his  wife,  who  has  fainted,  and  when  she  recovers  she  sees  nothin" 
Hie  apparition  of  the  cat  remains  visible  to  Mr.  Emery,  and  accompanies  him  from  the 
house.  In  a visit  to  his  friend,  Bob  Millet,  whither  the  cat  follows  him,  he  relates  the 
adventure;  and  during  this  intervietv  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Bob’s  nephew 
Ronald  tlsda'e  a blind  gentleman,  with  whom  he  holds  an  argument  upon  spiritual 
delusion.  Mr.  Emery  and  Bob  Millet  are  attracted  by  a house  on  fire,  and  on  visiting 
the  scene  and  making  inquiries  they  find  that  a gentleman  named  Warner  has  been 
burned  to  death.  This  individual,  Millet  remembers,  placed  the  letting  of  79,  Lamb's 
Terrace  in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  a 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

What  the  Inquest  Revealed. 

An  inquest  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds  on 
the  body  of  Beatrice  Lockyer,  a young  lady  residing  with  her 
stepfather  at  79,  Lamb’s,  Terrace  who  met  her  death  by  suffo- 
cation. The  Coroner  said  this  was  a sad  case,  the  deceased" 
being  young  and  apparently  in  good  health  on  the  night  of  the 
occurrence.  The  facts  appeared  to  be  very  simple,  and  the 
jury  would  have  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a verdict.  The 
first  witness  called  was  Mr.  Nesbit,  the  deceased's  stepfather 
who  gave  his  evidence  with  manifest  distress. 

“ What  is  your  name  ? ” 

“ Oliver  Nesbit.” 

“ Profession  ? ” 

“ None.  I live  on  my  means.” 

“ What  relation  do  you  bear  to  the  deceased  ? ’ 

“ She  was  my  stepdaughter.” 

“ Her  age  ? ” 

“ Twenty  last  birthday.” 

“ Is  her  mother  living  ? ” 

“ No,  she  died  four  years  ago.” 

“ How  long  were  you  married  ? ’ 

“A  few  months  only.” 

At  the  time  of  her  mother  s death  the  deceased  was  sixteen 
years  old  ? ” 

“Yes.” 


“ Did  her  death  affect  the  deceased  in  any  particular  way  ?” 

“ She  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss,  but  apart  from  this 
natural  feeling  there  was  no  change  in  her.” 

“ Have  you  observed  any  change  in  her  during  the  last  few 
days  or  weeks  ? ” 

“ No  ; we  had  had  domestic  worries  with  servants,  such  as 
happen  to  most  housekeepers  in  London,  but  they  had  passed 
away,  and  as  we  haddetermined  to  reside  abroad  we  regarded 
them  rather  with  amusement.  We  looked  forward  to  an 
easier  life  in  a foreign  country.” 


“ On  the  night  of  your  stepdaughter’s  death,  at  what  hour 
did  she  retire  to  her  room  ? ” 

“ At  a little  after  ten.” 

“ Who  was  in  the  house  besides  yourselves  ? ” 

“ No  one.” 

“ You  had  a servant  left.  What  became  of  her?  ” 

“It  was  arranged  that  she  should  remain  in  our  service  on 
the  continent,  and  we  sent  her  on  before  us.” 

“ Where  to  ? ” 

“ To  Lucerne.  I had  taken  a chalet  in  Vitznau,  and  she 
was  to  proceed  there  to  see  to  the  rooms,  and  to  await  our 
arrival.” 

“ How  is  it  that  you  and  the  deceased  remained  in  the 
house  when  there  were  no  servants  in  it? ” 

“ It  was  against  my  desire.  I wished  my  daughter  to  go 
to  a hotel,  but  she  refused.  She  said  we  could  manage  very 
well  at  home.  She  had  an  aversion  to  English  hotels,  and 
was  never  happy  in  one.  As  we  were  to  leave  London  the 
next  day,  I humoured  her.” 

“Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  her 
aversion  to  our  hotels?  ” 

“ She  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  they  were  so  different 
to  Continental  hotels — so  stiff  and  formal.  But  I do  not  think 
that  was  quite  the  reason.  She  was  nervously  distrustful  of 
herself  in  the  society  of  strangers,  and  was,  I regret  to  say,  of 
a melancholy  disposition.” 

“ Had  this  been  always  the  case  with  her  ? ” 

“ From  her  childhood,  her  mother  used  to  tell  me.  For 
years  past  I have  endeavoured  to  bring  her  to  a more  cheerful 
frame  of  mind  by  travel  and  constant  change  of  scene,  but  I 
fear  my  efforts  were  wasted.” 

“ Was  her  mother  of  a similar  disposition  ? ” 

“ \ es.  It  is  a natural  inference  that  it  was  inherited.” 

“ How  did  you  pass  the  day  before  her  death  ? ” 

“ We  breakfasted  together  in  the  morning — a simple  break- 
fast, which  she  herself  got  ready — and  then  I went  into  the 
City  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  our  journey,  and  to 
settle  my  monetary  affairs.  This  occupied  several  hours. 
At  six  o clock  I returned  home,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
her  out  to  dinner ; but  she  had  a little  dinner  prepared  for 
us,  and  said  she  would  enjoy  it  much  more'  than  dining  out. 
After  dinner  we  chatted,  and  she  played  upon  her  zither.” 

“ Cheerful  airs  ? ” 

“ No  ; but  she  was  a very  sweet  player,  and  whether  her 
music  was  sad  or  bright,  it  was  a pleasure  to  listen  to  it.” 

‘ Have  you  at  any  time  observed  a disposition  in  her  to 
commit  suicide  ? ” 

“ Never ; and  I never  heard  her  utter  a word  to  indicate 
that  she  was  tired  of  life.” 

“ Was  her  general  health  good  ? ” 

^ es’  Yairly  good ; she  suffered  a little  from  headaches, 
but  she  has  had  no  serious  illness  in  my  experience  of  her.” 
Describe  your  movements  on  the  mornijng  of  her  death.” 

“ I rose  at  about  eight  o’clock,  and  employed  an  hour  in 
packing  my  bags.  W e were  to  leave  the  house  for  the  station 
at  half-past  ten.  At  nine  o’clock  I listened,  and  did  not  hear 
her  move.  I was  not  surprised  at  this,  because  she  was  a 
late  riser  and  frequently  overslept  herself.  During  our  travels 
we  have  lost  trains  from  this  cause.  I we&t  to  her  room,  and 
knocked  and  called,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  opened  the 
door,  and  was  immediately  driven  back  by  the  fumes  of  gas. 
Dreading  a calamity,  I rushed  in  and  thtfew  the  window  open; 
then  I saw  my  dear  daughter  lying  motionless  upon  her  bed. 

I was  educated  in  the  medical  profession,  though  I do  not 
follow  it.  I made  a hasty  examination  of  her  condition  and, 
fearing  the  worst,  I ran  for  Dr.  Cooper.  He  accompanied  me 
back  to  the  house,  and  confirmed  my  faars.” 

“ Her  bedroom  door  was  unlocked  ? *’ 

“ It  was;  she  would  never  lock  it,  being,  I think,  afraid  of 
file.  It  was  hard  to  reason  her  out  otf  any  ot  her  fancies.  I 
frequently  expostulated  with  her  upon  her  dislike  to  fresh 
air.  I tried  to  induce  her  to  keep  her  bedroom  window  open 
a little  from  the  top,  but  I could  not  i^ersuade  lier  that  it  was 
unhealthy  to  sleep  in  a close  room,”  ’ 
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“ That  is  all  the  information  you  can  give  us  ? ” 

“ I know  nothing  further.” 

Dr.  Cooper’s  evidence  tallied  with  that  already  given.  He 
had  been  called  to  the  deceased  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  who  had 
come  to  him  in  a state  of  great  agitation,  and  whom  he  had 
accompanied  immediately  to  Lamb’s  Terrace,  arriving  at  the 
house  too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  The  unfortunate  young 
lady  had  been  dead  for  hours,  and  the  cause  of  death  was 
indisputable. 

There  were  no  other  witnesses,  and  after  a brief  summing 
up  a verdict  was  returned  of  death  by  misadventure. 

1 gathered  from  the  account  that  the  case  had  excited  very 
little  interest  and  attention,  and  was  soon  over  and  forgotten. 

This  is  all  I learned  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Dickson  and  the 
account  of  the  inquest. 

The  bare  facts  were  clear  enough  to  the  ordinary  mind,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  mind  that  had  no  profound  motive  to  urge  it 
to  look  beneath  the  surface.  They  were  clear  enough  to  me, 
but  not  in  any  sense  satisfactory.  It  appeared  to  my 
judgment  that  the  inquest  was  hurried  over,  that  statements 
had  been  accepted  which  should  have  been  the  subject  of 
more  searching  examination,  and  that  any  person  deeply 
interested  in  the  case  would  have  asked  questions  which  did 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  coroner  and  jury.  My  own  ex- 
perience had  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  at  these  hasty 
inquests  many  important  matters  of  detail  which  might  have 
a vital  bearing  on  the  verdict  are  altogether  overlooked.  The 
coroners  have  too  much  to  do,  too  many  inquiries  to  make  in 
the  course  of  a few  hours  ; the  jury,  dragged  from  their  occupa- 
tions without  adequate  remuneration,  are  only  anxious  to  get 
the  matter  over  and  return  to  their  businesses  and  homes. 
There  should  be  some  better  method  of  procedure  in  these 
important  investigations  if  it  is  desired  that  justice  shall  be 
properly  served,  and  for  my  part  I was  stirred  by  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  in  this  instance  justice  had  been  hood- 
winked. How,  indeed,  could  I have  felt  differently  with  the 
spectre  cat  lying  at  my  feet,  and  looking  up  into  my  face  ? 

The  silent  monitor  was  an  irresistible  force.  Although  the 
death  of  Beatrice  Lockyer  did  not  personally  concern  me, 
and  I had  no  direct  interest  in  discovering  whether  she  died 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  I was  impelled  onwards  by  the  convic- 
tion that  I should  never  be  freed  from  this  supernatural  visita- 
tion until  the  truth  was  brought  to  light. 

It  was  evening  when  I received  and  read  the  report  of  the 
Inquiry  agent  and  the  account  of  the  inquest,  and  I had  made 
no  appointment  to  meet  Bob.  On  the  chance  of  finding 
him  at  home,  I took  the  train  to  Canonbury,  leaving  a mes- 
sage with  Maria  that  if  he  called  during  my  absence  he  was 
to  remain  till  I returned.  Accompanied  by  my  spectral  com- 
panion, I mounted  Bob’s  staircase,  and  he,  hearing  my  foot- 
steps, received  me  on  the  landing. 

“ I half  expected  you,”  he  said,  casting  his  eyes  down- 
ward. 

“ It  is  with  me,  Bob,”  I said,  answering  the  look.  “ Have 
you  seen  your  nephew  to-day  ? ” 

“ No,”  he  replied.  “ I should  not  be  surprised  if  he  pops 
in  to-night.  You  have  some  news  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Dickson  has  sent  me  certain  particulars  relating  to 
the  death  of  the  young  lady,  whose  name,  as  you  will  see,  is 
Beatrice  Lockyer.  I should  like  to  go  through  them  with 
you,  and  to  hear  what  strikes  you  as  having  a suspicious 
bearing  on  the  case.” 

I handed  him  the  papers  I had  brought  with  me,  and  he 
read  them  carefully. 

“I  doubt,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished,  “whether 
Ronald  knows  to  this  day  that  Beatrice  was  not  Mr.  Nesbit’s 
daughter.” 

“ Would  he  not  have  read  the  account  of  the  inquest  ? ” I 
inquired. 

“ He  could  not  read  it  himself ; he  was  blind  at  the  time, 
recollect ; and  I know  no  one  who  would  have  inflicted  upon 
him  the  pain  of  making  him  acquainted  with  the  sorrowful 
details.  I am  convinced  that  these  published  particulars  have 

not  come  to  his  knowledge.” 


“ Point  out  weak  and  suspicious  points,  Bob.” 

“ She  was  not  his  daughter,”  said  Bob. 

“Exactly.  And  therefore  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  had  any  strong  affection  for  her." 

“I  suppose,”  said  Bob,  “that  we  had  best  take  the  worst 
view  Ox  anything  that  suggests  itself.” 

“ I don’t  intend  to  soften  anything  down,”  I replied.  “ At 
present  we  are  doing  no  one  an  injustice,  and  I am  inclined  to 
accept  the  most  terrible  suggestion  without  shrinking.  We 
need  not  give  it  a name,  Bob.  If  it  is  in  your  mind  as  it  is  in 
mine,  let  it  rest  there  till  the  time  arrives  to  proclaim  it 
aloud.” 

Bob  nodded,  and  said,  “ There  was  a large  fortune. 
^"60,000  is  a tempting  bait.” 

“ Observe,”  I remarked,  “that  at  the  inquest  no  allusion  is 
made  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nesbit  would  so  largely  benefit  by 
the  death  of  his  stepdaughter.” 

“ It  is  singular,  Ned.  Could  it  have  been  wilfully  sup- 
pressed ? ” 

“ If  so,  it  was  suppressed  by  only  one  man  — the  man  who 
has  obtained  possession  of  the  fortune.  Who  else  at  the 
inquest  could  have  known  anything  about  it  ? Not  the 
coroner,  certainly,  or  it  would  have  been  mentioned  ; certainly 
not  the  jury,  to  whom  the  unfortunate  young  lady  and  her 
stepfather  were  absolute  strangers.  Mr.  Nesbit,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  had  the  game  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  could  play  it  as 
served  him  best.  There  was  no  one  to  question  him  or  his 
motives,  not  a soul  to  come  forward  to  verify  or  falsify  any- 
thing he  cared  to  say.  He  and  Beatrice  were  alone  together 
in  this  great  city,  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  all  mankind.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  a single  friend.  On  the  night  of 
her  death  only  he  and  she  were  in  the  house,  in  that  lonely, 
wretched  house  which  my  stupid  wife  had  set  her  heart 
upon.” 

“ It  must  have  been  in  a better  state  then  than  it  is  now. 

“ Granted  ; but  there  are  large  grounds  attached  to  the 
house,  and  there  was  not  even  a fitful  gardener  employed  to 
keep  it  in  order,  who  could  come  forward  and  say,  ‘ I will 
tell  you  what  I know.’  ” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that,  Ned  ? ” asked  Bob. 

“Ah.  It  is  a suggestion  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
There  is  the  value  of  talking  a thing  over  in  an  open  way. 
At  all  events,  no  such  man  makes  his  appearance.  Now, 
does  it  stand  to  reason  that  a lady  and  gentleman  of  ample 
means  would  willingly  bury  themselves  in  such  a place  ? If 
the  man  had  been  straight-minded  and  right-minded,  would 
he  not  have  insisted  on  taking  a young  lady  whom  he  calls 
his  daughter  into  more  comfortable  quarters  ? He  is  her 
guardian,  her  protector,  she  has  no  one  else  to  depend  upon, 
she  has  no  friend  in  whom  she  can  confide.  Although,  as  you 
say,  the  house  must  have  been  in  a better  condition  then  than 
it  is  now,  is  it  at  all  likely  that,  without  some  sinister  motive, 
Mr.  Nesbit  should  have  deliberately  selected  a residence  in 
so  cheerless  a locality  ? He  says  she  was  averse  to  society. 
We  have  only  his  word  for  that.  From  the  little  concerning 
her  which  Ronald  Elsdale  has  imparted  to  you  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  was  disinclined  to  make  pleasant  acquaint  • 
ances.  Why  did  not  her  stepfather  give  her  opportunities  of 
doing  so  ? On  the  contrary,  he  regards  with  aversion  even 
the  slight  advances  which  a gentleman  like  Ronald,  with 
everything  in  his  favour,  pays  her  on  a legitimate  occasion. 
Is  that  in  his  favour?  ” 

“ It  tells  against  him  distinctly.” 

“ Your  nephew  describes  her  as  a young  lady  of  singular 
attractions.  What  does  such  a lady  naturally  look  forward 
to  ? Would  it  not  be  to  marriage,  to  a home  of  her  own  ? But, 
that  accomplished,  all  chance  of  Mr.  Nesbit  coming  into  a 
fortune  of  ^60,000  would  be  lost  ? Here  we  find  the  motive 
spring  of  his  actions.  It  was  for  this,  probably,  that  he  married 
the  mother.  So  dark  are  the  thoughts  that  keep  cropping  up 
in  my  mind  that  I ask  myself,  ‘ How  did  the  mother  meet  her 
death  ? ’ ” 

I had  worked  myself  into  a state  of  great  excitement,  and 
I was  now  restlessly  pacing  Bob’s  little  room. 
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“ Even  without  this  evidence,”  I continued,  pointing  to  the 
apparition  of  the  cat,  “ I should  suspect  liis  motives.  With 
such  evidence  I am  almost  ready  to  condemn  him  unheai  d. 
The  arguments  I bring  forward  seem  to  me  reasonable  and 
conclusive,  and  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power  I will  bring 
the  matter  to  its  rightful  issue.” 

“ I cannot  blame  you,”  said  Bob,  “ and,  as  I have  already 
told  you,  I will  assist  you  if  I can.  The  difficulty  is,  where 
to  commence.  You  have  no  starting  point. 

“ I have.  The  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace.  I shall  put 
your  courage  to  the  test  before  I leave  you  to-night  ; but  I will 
speak  of  that  presently.  There  is  another  circumstance  f 
wish  to  refer  to  with  respect  to  Mr.  Nesbit’s  evidence  at 
the  inquest.  He  speaks  of  the  one  domestic  who  remained 
in  their  service  after  the  others  had  left,  or  had  been 
discharged.” 

“ Why  do  you  say  discharged  ? ” 

“ It  has  only  at  this  moment  occurred  to  me.  Things 
suggest  themselves  as  I ventilate  the  subject  which  I did 
not  think  of  at  first.  We  may  be  able  to  find  one  of  these 
servants  who  left  of  their  own  accord,  or  were  turned  away. 
Keeping  to  this  one  domestic  who  remained  faithful  to  them, 
the  probability  is  that  it  was  an  English  girl  of  humble  origin. 
This  being  so,  it  is  still  more  probable  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  travel,  and  that  she  could 
speak  no  language  but  her  own.” 

“Well?” 

“ Mr.  Nesbit  says  he  sent  her  on  to  Lucerne  before  the  day 
on  which  he  intended  to  start  with  Beatrice,  and  that  she  was 
to  proceed  to  Vitznau  from  Lucerne  to  attend  to  the  rooms 
he  had  taken  there.  Was  that  not  a curious  thing  to  do,  and 
was  it  likely  that  an  ignorant  London  domestic  could  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  place  without  mishap.” 

“ It  was  a strange  proceeding.” 

“ It  is  more  than  strange.  If  we  could  lay  hands  upon  that 
girl  we  might  learn  something  useful.  If  we  can  find  her 
people  ” — I paused  ; there  were  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  I 
knew,  from  the  care  that  was  being  taken  in  ascending,  that 
it  was  Ronald  Elsdale  who  was  coming  up.  I opened  the 
door  for  him,  and  gave  him  good  evening.  I observed  again 
the  look  of  discomposure  on  his  face  as  he  entered  the  room  ; 
again  I saw  him  turn  his  eyes  downwards  to  the  spot  upon 
which  the  cat  was  lying.  He  made  no  reference,  however, 
to  the  fancy  which  oppressed  him,  but  brushed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  as  he  had  done  before. 

“ I am  glad  you  are  here,  Mr.  Emery,”  he  said.  “ I wished 
to  ask  you  something.  Why  did  you  want  to  know  where 
the  young  lady  lived  who,  but  for  my  blindness,  I should  have 
asked  to  be  my  wife  ? ” 

I paused  a moment  before  I spoke.  I felt  that  the  time 
had  not  arrived  to  take  him  fully  into  my  confidence. 

“ I beg  you  will  not  press  me,”  1 said.  “ I had  a reason, 
but  I cannot  disclose  it  at  present.” 

“ You  will  some  day  ? ” 

“Yes,  I promise  you.” 

“ Thank  you.  I have  been  thinking  of  it  a great  deal,  and 
I have  felt  that  you  did  not  ask  the  question  out  of  idle 
curiosity.” 

“ I did  not.  And  now,  if  you  will  deal  more  generously  to 
me  than  it  may  appear  I am  dealing  to  you,  I should  like  to 
ask  another  question  or  two  concerning  her — if,”  I added, 
“ the  subject  is  not  too  painful  to  you.” 

He  turned  to  his  uncle,  who  said,  “ Yes,  answer  the 
questions,  Ronald.”  “ I will  do  so  freely,”  he  said. 

“ I assure  you,”  I commenced,  “that  I am  impelled  by  a 
strong  and  earnest  motive,  and  that  before  long  you  shall 
know  : all  that  is  passing  in  my  mind.  When  you  met  her  on 
the  Continent,  did  she  give  you  the  impression  that  she  was 
of  a morbid  or  melancholy  temperament  ? ” 

“ Not  at  all.  She  was  always  cheerful  and  animated.” 

“ Was  she  averse  to  society  ? Did  she  show  that  it  was 
distasteful  to  her  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no.  With  modesty  and  discretion  she  seemed  glad 


to  converse  with  people  whose  manners  were  agreeable  and 
becoming.” 

“ She  had  a favourite  instrument,  had  she  not,  upon 
which  she  was  fond  of  playing?  ” »■ 

“ You  seem  to  know  a great  deal  about  her,  Mr.  Emery. 
Her  favourite  instrument  was  the  zither.” 

“ Have  you  heard  her  play  upon  it  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  her  touch  was  sweet' and  beautiful." 

“ Would  you  say  that  her  inclination  was  to  play  sorrowful 
or  sombre  airs  ? ” 

“ By  no  means.  The  zither  does  not  lend  itself  to 
boisterous  music  ; there  is  a tenderness  in  the  instrument 
which  goes  to  the  heart.  Her  taste  lay  in  the  direction  of 
sweetness  ; but  there  was  nothing  sorrowful  or  sombre  in  her 
playing.” 

These  questions  answered,"!-' succeeded  in  changing  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  Ronald  stopped  with  us  an  hour, 
and  then  took  his  departure,  saying  before  he  left,  “ I rely  on 
your  promise,  Mr.  Emery.” 

When  he  was  gone  I said  to  Bob,  “ False  in  one  thing, 
false  in  all.  Mr.  Nesbit’s  evidence  at  the  inquest  was  a 
tissue  of  fabrications.  Now,  Bob,  I am  going  to  put  you  to 
the  test.  The  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace  is  mine  for  three 
months.  Will  you  spend  a night  or  two  with  me  there  ? ” 

He  looked  up,  rather  startled  at  the  proposition  ; but  any 
uneasiness  he  may  have  felt  passed  away  almost  immediately. 

“ Yes,”  he  replied.  “ When  ? ” 

“ Not  to-morrow  night.  It  would  not  be  fair.  You  have 
to  get  to  the  office  on  the  following  morning,  and  a night  of 
unrest  may  interfere  with  your  duties.  Your  Sundays  are 
free.  Let  us  fix  Saturday  night.” 

“ Very  well,  Ned.  What  explanation  will  you  give  to  your 
wife  ? ” 

“ I shall  exercise  a pardonable  deceit  upon  her.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  you  and  I will  be  supposed  to  be  going 
to  Brighton  for  a blow.  She  will  raise  no  objection,  and  we 
may  depend  upon  her  not  disturbing  us.  Untold  gold 
would  not  tempt  her  into  that  house  again.” 

“ 1 will  join  you,”  said  Bob,  in  a serious  tone.  “ I should 
not  like  you  to  be  alone  there.” 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  I bade  him  good  night. 

(To  he  continued.) 


How  Dr.  Burney  first  learnt  the  Name  of  the  Author 
of  “ Evelina.” — After  the  publication  of  Miss  Burney’s  first 
novel,  “Evelina,”  many  inquiries  were  made  of  Dr.  Burney, 
her  father,  about  it ; if  he  had  read  it,  if  he  knew  the  author 
and  similar  questions,  to  which  he  always  answered  in  the 
negative;  and  one  day  he  received  a note  from  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  the  same  import,  with  a request  that  he  would  procure  the 
novel  for  her.  Upon  this  he  mentioned  to  his  daughter 
Susan  with  some  surprise  that  he  should  be  so  plagued  about 
this  “ Evelinda  ” or  “ Evelina,”  or  some  such  name,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know  if  she  had  seen  or 
known  anything  of  the  novel,  upon  which  Susan  Burney 
burst  into  tears  and  said  that  the  secret  had  been  entrusted 
to  her;  but  she  could  not  tell  him  a falsehood,  and  that  it 
was  written  by  her  sister  in  her  leisure  hours  in  the  little 
sitting-room  which  was  set  apart  for  their  own  use.  This  was 
the  way  Dr.  Burney  first  became  acquainted  with  the  literary 
talents  of  his  daughter  Fanny. 


Royal  Aquarium.— Open  10  am.  Enormous  success  of  the  Boxing 
Kangaroo.  See  the  Boxing  Kangaroo  and  Professor  Landerman  in  the 
theatre  about  4 and  9.  11  Hull,"  the  man  with  au  Iron  Cranium,  appears 

(free)  on  the  Great  Central  Stage  morning  and  evening,  commencing  2.^0 
and  7.30.  Ventriloquial  Entertainment  (free).  2 p m. ; Professor  \Vill13; 
Comical  Conjuring.  Over  150  artistes,  all  free,  including  Arthur  Lloyd, -the 
Coco  Pantomimists,  Chivokicis  and  Wife,  Japanese  Sword  Walkers; 
Rivalli,  the  Fireproof  Prince;  Akros,  the  Continental  Wonder;  the 
Russian  Troupe  of  Singers  and  Dancers  ; the  Two  Aztecs,  &c.  At  5 50  to 
G 50  (free),  Ballad  Concert.  See  the  Swimming  Entertainment.  5 and  10, 
The  St.  Stephen's  Great  Hall  Skating  Rink  is  now  open.  International  Toy 
Congress,  from  largest  centres  of  Toy  Manufacture  in  the  world 
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THREE  WOMEN  ^ 
IN  A BOUDOIR. 
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***  Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
o«  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  he  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home-interest. 

( At  Mrs.  Armful's.) 


plenty  of  choice  for  their  money.  I have  seen  so  many  things 
that  I should  like,  but  few  that  I am  likely  to  get.  It  is  very 
hard  that  we  never  can  get  just  the  things  we  want.  I regret  to 
say  that  my  fancy  always  fixes  itself  on  the  most  expensive  o£ 
pretty  things.  For  years  I have  been  looking  out  for  kind* 
hearted  friends  who  can  see  their  way  to  presenting  me  with 
handsome  silver  brushes  and  toilet  set.  But  up  to  the 
present  no  one  has  evinced  any  keen  desire  to  gratify  my 
whim.  Henry  has  promised  to  think  about  the  matter 
between  now  and  our  silver  wedding  day.  But  I tell  him  by 
that  time  all  my  youthful  vanities  will  have  departed  and  I 
shall  not  have  the  same  delight  in  using  the  pretty  things  as  I 
should  have  now.  So  I am  at  present  living  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  he  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  my  dressing  table  does 
not  look  as  nice  as  it  should,  and  that  he  will  “save  up  ” and, 
like  a good  husband,  deny  himself  cigars  and  other  little 
luxuries  until  he  has  purchased  the  desire  of  my  heart. 


Miss  Tabinet  : The  other  day,  while  wending  my  way  by 
the  useful,  though  not  always  comfortable  omnibus,  I noticed 
a new  innovation  which  pleased  me  very  mneh.  It  was  a 
bell  cord  placed  inside  the  ’bus  for  the  passengers’  use  in  case 
the  conductor  should  be,  as  he  often  is,  on  the  roof  when  an 
inside  passenger  desires  to  alight.  This  little  contrivance 
should  really  be  brought  into  use  on  all  the  ’buses.  It  is  a 
great  nuisance  for  a female  to  be  obliged  to  get  out  on  the 
steps  to  ring  the  conductor’s  bell,  and  very  often  it  is  a 
dangerous  proceeding.  I once  saw  a poor  woman  lose  her 
balance  when  trying  to  grasp  the  cord,  and  she  fell  in  the 
road,  and  was  terribly  shaken  in  consequence,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  damage  done  to  her  clothes  by  coming  in  contact  with 
some  of  our  greasiest  London  mud  ! 

Mrs.  Armful  : Now  that  cold  days  are  upon  us,  I should  like 
to  advise  all  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  Shetland  wool  underclothing,  to  at  once  try  it. 
Some  few  weeks  ago  a correspondent  wrote  me  asking  where 
such  things  could  be  obtained.  I was  obliged  to  confess  that 
I did  not  know.  I had  never  worn  any  Shetland  wool,  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  had  never  thought  of  it  in  connection  with 
underclothing.  But  since  then  I have  sent  for  some  to  an 
address  I had  forwarded  me  (John  White  and  Co.,  10,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh),  and  I am  pleased  beyond  measure  with 
the  goods.  They  are  exceedingly  warm,  and  are  so  light  in 
weight  that  no  fatigue  is  felt.  The  vests  are  a comfort ; the 
combinations  are  delightful ; and  the  petticoats  are  equally 
nice.  The  Shetland  wool  underclothing  is  made  in  white, 
brown,  red,  and  grey.  One  of  the  greatest  comforts  is  the 
spencer  which  I wear  under  a costume.  It  takes  up  very  little 
room,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  wearing  a thick 
jacket  when  walking.  For  very  chilly  mortals  I should  advise 
bedgowns  of  this  delightful  wool. 

Lady  Velvel  : How  pretty  the  evening  shoes  are  this 
season  ! I saw  some,  a few  days  ago,  that  were  perfectly 
lovely.  White  suede  embroidered  with  gold.  Others  with 
scolloped  bands  of  gold  round  them,  and  embroidered  toes. 
They  looked  so  fresh  and  dainty,  but  almost  too  much  so  for 
wear.  Nice  useful  black  shoes  in  every  variety  of  make 
met  my  gaze  on  all  sides.  I rather  like  the  openwork  ones, 
though  they  soon  lose  their  shape,  I fancy.  Of  course,  very 
good  silk  stockings  require  to  be  worn  with  ah  these  pretty 
shoes  which  now  flood  the  London  shops.  I am  very  partial 
to  good  shoes  and  stockings.  Nothing  spoils  a woman’s 
appearance  so  much  as  an  ill-fitting  shoe  or  stocking.  I was 
walking  behind  a very  smartly-dressed  girl  in  Victoria  Street 
one  day  not  long  ago,  and  was  engaged  in  noting  every  detail  of 
her  attire,  when  suddenly  she  crossed  the  road,  and  what  was 
my  disgust  to  observe,  as  she  lifted  her  dressto  avoid  the  mud, 
that,  although  she  was  wearing  very  nice  shoes,  her  stockings 
were  a mass  of  unsightly  wrinkles.  Whether  she  was  aware 
of  this  fact  I don’t  know,  but  1 felt  a sense  of  pity  for  her. 
Perhaps  she  had  never  heard  of  the  “ Hoven  Clip,”  though 
this  would  in  these  days  seem  almost  impossible. 

Mrs.  Armful  : The  Christmas  novelties  are  thick  upon  us, 
and  those  lucky  individuals  who  are  able  to  give  presents  have 


ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

M-  J-  (London)  wishes  to  know  how  muslin  curtains  should  be 

goi  up.  1 have  had  Madras  curtains  and  blinds  in  wear  for  years  which 
never  look  as  if  they  had  been  washed— that  is  to  say.  they  always  look 
new..  The  secret  of  this  is,  that  I have  them  washed  at  home.  All  they 
require  is  plenty  of  Sunlight  soap  and  a good  supply  of  water.  They  are 
easily  done,  and  want  next  to  no  labour  expended  on  them.  They  should 
never  make  the  acquaintance  of  starch  ; simply  iron  them  when  they  are 
rather  damp,  and  your  curtains  will  look  new  for  ever  so  long.  No  art 
muslin  should  ever  be  starched  if  it  is  wanted  to  look  nice  and  new. 

Ula  (Loch  Fyne)  asks  what  can  be  done  to  renovate  a black  marble 
mantelpiece  which  is  a mass  of  unsightly  scratches,  marks,  and  stains  ? 
Certainly  you  might  paint  it,  but  I am  afrraid  the  scratches  or  dents 
would  show.  But,  of  course,  it  would  look  better  than  it  does  at  present. 
For  such  a room  as  you  describe,  I should  have  a dull  red  paint.  I think 
though,  you  would  find  Jackson's  Varnish  Stains  better  than  paint,  and  far 
less  trouble  to  put  on.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  doing  up  old  chairs  which 
are  scratched  and  shabby  looking.  Use  the  mahogany  shade.  Then 
again,  if  you  are  inclined  to  go  to  any  expense,  you  might  have  the 
entire  mantelpiece  covered  with  wood,  made  in  any  of  the  numerous 
styles  which  are  now  fashionable  That  would  look  better  than  anything. 
You  might  have  nice  little  shelves  let  in,  so  that  you  could  put  china  or 
other  small  things  on,  to  decorate  it. 

M.  L.  D.  (Wanstead). — After  you  have  been  home  a few  days,  and  feel  you 
are  ready  to  receive  your  friends,  you  should  leave  cards  on  everyone  who 
called  to  inquire  for  you  during  your  illness  before  you  went  away.  They 
will  then  understand  that  you  are  able  to  receive  them.  Afterwards,  you 
might  send  out  cards  naming  the  special  days  on  which  you  will  be  At 
Home. 

Blackie  (Bournemouth)  is  anxious  to  have  a certain  silk  shawl  valued 
She  believes  it  to  be  Indian,  but  is  not  quite  sure.  I really  do  not  know 
where  you  could  get  an  opinion,  unless  Messrs.  Liberty  would  tell  you 
Possibly  they  would  oblige  you  if  you  asked  them.  Or  at  Messrs.  Howell 
and  James'  you  might  obtain  some  information  on  the  subject.  Both 
these  firms,  of  course,  thoroughly  understand  such  things,  and  could— if 
they  would  tell  you  in  a moment  whether  the  sbawd  is  a genuine  one  or 
not.  I do  not  think  you  show  any  bad  taste  in  preferring  good  English 
cookery  to  French.  I am  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  people  who 
think  as  you  do.  I am  very  fond  of  French  dishes  myself,  but  I only  like 
them  occasionally.  I quite  agree  with  you  in  considering  Dr.  Kitchiner  s 
receipts  delightful. 

Mona  (Crewe).— Skirts  are  undergoing  an  entire  change.  Some  weeks 
ago  I said  that  I had  a suspicion  the  crinoline  was  about  to  creep  into 
fashion  again,  and  now  I am  convinced  of  it.  All  the  newest  skirts  are 
cut  very,  very  wide  round  the  bottom,  and  gored  to  nothing  at  the 
waist.  The  dresses  look  like  those  worn  in  1830.  At  first  sight 
they  strike  one  as  being  ugly,  but  I am  not  sure  that  they  are  so.  I would 
not  advise  you  to  make  your  new  dress  yourself.  Have  one  made 
at  a really  good  house,  and  then  your  country  dressmaker  could 
copy  it  for  you,  especially  as  you  are  so  clever  yourself  and  could  help  her 
so  much  in  getting  things  right.  Yes,  muffs  are  much  larger  than  they 
have  been  for  mauy  years.  Fur  is  worn  on  everything;  always  put  on, 
though,  in  narrow  lines.  I saw  a purple  cloth  dress  the  other  day  made  in 
quite  the  newest  style,  skirt,  bodice,  sleeves  and  all,  but  the  maker  of  the 
dress  had  decided  to  indicate  the  seams  of  the  skirt  with  bands  of  fur 
instead  of  velvet  or  braid.  It  looked  just  a little  too  much  of  a good  thing. 
Any  of  the  fashion  papers  that  supply  patterns  would  send  you  the  new 
skirt. 


Lyric  Theatre. — Mr.  Horace  Sedger,  Lessee  and  Manager.— Every 
Evening,  at  8 15,  a New  Comic  Opera,  ” INCOGNITA.”  Doors  onen  at 
7.15;  Box  Office,  10  till  10.  * 

'•INCOGNITA.''— Another  Lyric  success.— " Equal  to  anything  yet 
produced  at  this  theatre.  A triumph  in  Comic  Opera.”— Vide  public 
press.  Morning  Performance  every  Saturday,  at  2.30  p.m.,  doors  open 
at  two.  r 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A PRIMA  DONNA. 

By  NOMAD. 


Part  VIII. 

“ WHAT’S  A SKELETON  ? ' 

La  Scalais  at  length  reached  over  its  approaches,  so  cruelly 
intersected  with  tramway  rails  that  it  is  a wonder  all  my 
teeth  are  firm  in  my  head.  Milan  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
this  way.  My  little  pet  dog  snarls  and  snaps  his  indignation 
as  the  carriage  pulls  up  at  the  artistes’  entrance.  I have  no 
time  to  attend  overmuch  to  his  distress,  for  my  own  head  is 
aching  violently.  Felicie  tucks  him  unceremoniously  under 
| her  arm,  for  she,  too,  is  half  distracted  by  the  noise  and  tumult, 

' to  say  nothing  of  street  disagreeables  en  route  to  the  opera- 
house.  She  mutters  volubly  as  she  follows  me  along  the 
dim  vestibule.  It  is  a first  night,  and  we  are  more  than  a 
I trifle  late.  I am  simply  shot  into  my  peasant’s  dress,  and 
leave  Beppo  still  snarling  defiance  at  being  so  “out  of  con- 
sequence ” in  his  ill  humour.  This  new  opera  fills  us  all  with 
fear.  Will  it  succeed?  Will  it  fail?  Helas  ! it  means  so 
much  to  the  young  composer,  and  to  those  dear  to  him  and 
dependent  on  him.  Stern,  cold  poverty  has  had  its  iron  hand 
on  them  for  so  long.  Success  has  mocked  at  noble  effort  and 
eluded  the  eager  grasp  of  the  heartsick  and  weary  worker. 
He  is  so  tired,  so  weary  of  the  fray.  His  haggard  face  meets 
’ mine  for  one  moment  in  the  throng,  and  his  imploring  eyes 
! haunt  me  as  I take  my  place  on  the  vast  stage.  I am  cheered 
'to  the  echo,  and  my  heart  bounds  with  strenuous  hope  that  at 
last  fortune  is  penitent  for  these  poor  people,  who  have 
waited  so  patiently,  and  toiled  so  valiantly,  as  genius  so  often 
does  at  such  fearfully  long  odds. 

1 I sing;  but  my  voice,  tome,  seems  weak  and  puny — so  out 
of  proportion  to  the  strong  desire  that  burns  within  me  to 
compel  appreciation  from  this  brilliant,  fickle  throng  that  hangs 
upon  each  note,  that  weighs  every  gradation  found  in  the 
sharp  scales  of  impartial  criticism.  All  I see  is  a poor  bare 
room,  not  so  far  distant,  filled  with  pale  anxious  faces, 
pinched  and  worn  with  that  deferred  hope  that  maketh  the 
heart  sick.  I have  lingered  with  them  till  the  last,  and  hope 
has  been  my  watchword.  Is  it  delusive  ? Great  God  ! he 
must,  he  shall  succeed.  As  the  applause  bursts  forth  with 
stunning  reverberation,  I close  my  eyes  to  collect  my  over- 
strained senses,  and  I know  that  I am  instinctively  stretching 
out  my  arms  to  this  excited  mass  of  people,  while  hoarse  sylla- 
bles struggle  in  my  throat — “Not  to  me — to  him — to  him!’’ 
The  dazzling  scene,  the  stir,  the  hush  of  expectancy  thrills  me 
to  the  core.  Would  I could  transport  those  anxious  faces  here 
to  see  his  triumph — to  hear  this  prolonged  acclamation  of 
his  power  to  move  the  hearts  and  senses  of  men  who  have  as 
yet  derided  his  genius  as  mad  phantasies  of  a disordered 
brain.  At  last  the  metal  rings  true,  and  the  very  populace 
will  shout  but  one  name  till  some  other  claims  its  vagrant 
fancy.  I stagger  blindly  into  the  wings,  and  somebody  fairly 
carries  me  to  the  green-room,  lays  me  on  a sofa,  and  puts 
wine  to  my  lips.  “ Bless  them — bless  them ! ” he  mutters  in 
husky  tones,  and  I see  it  is  the  young  composer  himself. 
Mastering  my  own  emotion,  I constrain  him  to  be  calm — to 
be  rational.  “ It  is  not  only  my  lips — they  but  feebly  inter- 
pret your  heaven-born  genius,  and  what  after  all  is  one  when 

all  have  done  so  well.  The  motive  power  is  yours ” 

“ The  motive  power,”  he  murmurs  in  a hushed  far-away 
voice  that  gives  me  a shock  of  alarm.  Ah  ! he  has  fainted,  and 
willing  hands  put  him  now  on  the  broad  rep-covered  couch. 
The  opera — why  are  operas  so  long  ? — goes  on  to  one  paean  of 
triumph  to  its  bitter  end  when  I lie  prone  on  the  boards — 
supposingly  dead — but  fully  conscious  that  presently  I must 
conform  to  vulgar  usage,  and  sully  art  by  weak  inane  bowings 
before  the  curtain  that  should  shield  all  the  actors  in  the 
mimic  drama,  and  leave  the  last  effects  undisturbed.  Art— 


dramatic  art — is  transient  enough.  Why  handicap  it  by 
accepted  folly  of  this  sort  ? 

Could  we  but  have  moved  him  away  to  that  lonely  room 
in  the  near  street,  surely  the  end  may  have  been  averted. 
As  it  is,  the  repeated  calls,  the  tumult  of  acclamation,  distress 
and  harry  the  fleeting  spirit  that  strains  to  be  free  of  life’s 
corroding  care  and  petty  distractions.  Instead,  the  inmates 
of  that  humble  room  must  be  transported  hither.  First  one 
and  then  another  of  those  loving  anxious  faces  are  beside 
the  sick  man’s  couch.  What  contrasts — one  moment  we 
singers,  our  hearts  bursting  with  despair  and  anguish,  are 
before  the  exacting  audience,  our  ears  deafened  by  its 
clamour ; the  next  we  cluster  vainly  round  the  death-bed  ot 
him  whose  music  we  have  sung  whilst  his  soul  is  departing 
to  that  silent  bourne  from  whence  is  no  return,  and  to  which 
none  of  us  may  follow  with  our  tardy  plaudits  for  acknow- 
ledged genius.  Doctors  are  directing  the  order  of  things 
this  night  in  the  artistes’  retiring  room,  and  we  hang  on 
their  words  with  affrighted  fear.  “ Die  ! ” shrieks  a pretty 
girl  wife,  “ die,  now  that  he  has  touched  fame  and  compelled 
the  homage  of  men  who  have  flouted  and  teased  his  life  all 
these  bitter  years  ! Oh ! it  is  too  cruel — too  cruel  to  be 
borne  I” 

“ The  world  is  cruel — more  cruel  than  the  grave,”  whispers 
a great  French  physician,  on  whose  face  is  the  tenderest  pity 
that  in  itself  shuts  the  door  on  the  last  hope.  Death,  in  all 
its  relentless  grimness,  is  master  here. 

The  vast  theatre  empties  itself  at  last;  the  frantic  applause 
has  worn  itself  to  shreds,  and  now  faint  streaks  of  early  dawn 
pierce  the  high,  narrow  windows  that  face  the  low  couch,  and 
cast  on  the  wan,  dying  countenance,  a light  as  of  heaven 
itself.  “ I am  content,”  are  his  last  whispered  words  ; “thank 
— thank  you  all ” 

A half-strangled  sigh  and  all  is  over.  Even  as  on  every 
rich  breakfast  table  in  that  rich  city — aye,  and  in  other  rich 
cities  of  the  world — the  damp  sheets  tell  of  the  unwonted 
success  of  the  great  opera  performed  at  La  Scala,  its  author 
passes  away  to  the  Great  Unknown,  where  higher  glory  awaits 
him  than  would  be  the  impetuous  adulation  of  earthly 
minions  yielded  all  too  late — too  late.  The  printing  machines 
may  grind  on  again,  with  scarce  any  rest,  to  tell  of  his  tragic 
parting,  of  his  entrance  into  the  illimitable  rest  that  only 
death  can  give.  A huge  cry  goes  up  that  society  is  deprived 
of  a new  idol,  and  soon  his  very  name  will  be  forgotten,  even 
as  his  glorious  music  takes  its  allotted  place  in  the  orchestras 
of  the  nations. 

“ What  was -the  cause  ? ” I ask  one  of  the  grave  physicians 
some  hours  later. 

“ The  cause,  madam,”  and  he  hesitates,  then  wraps  up 
the  ugly  truth  in  technical  phrases  that  worry  and  perplex 
me.  “ After  so  much  undue  pressure,  nature — exhausted 
nature — could  not  stand  the  shock  of  a too  sudden  success. 
Collapse  was  the — perhaps — merciful  result.  Death,  believe 
me,  is  not  always  to  be  deplored,  since  it  is  often  less  cruel 

than  life.  Yes,  death  is  not  always  merciless ” He 

flounders  in  simple  kindness  of  wishing  to  say  something  that 
may  cheer  instead  of  depress’ me,  and  ends  up  with,  “You 
knew  him  well,  madam.” 

“Hardly,”  I ^ay,  hotly,  “or  he  would  not  have  died  of 
neglect  and  starvation.  I knew  him — indeed  all  of  them 
quite  recently — and  by  a mere  chance.” 

He  bows  his  head  and  speaks  again  with  soothing  force. 
“ The  world,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  full  of  sharp  contrasts — 
of  bitter  controversies.  We  doctors  see  so  much  of  b^th  sides 
of  the  shield  that  we  judge  leniently,  or  should  do  so ; but 
none  know  better  that  the  world  is  not  all  hard  or  unsym- 
pathetic." 

“Forgive  me,”  I say  meekly;  “I  was  carried  away,  and 
spoke  harshly.  That  terrible  scene  will  haunt  me  till  I die. 
I feel  as  if  I can  never  sing  this  opera  again.” 

The  handsome  old  man  rises  and  takes  both  my  hands  in 
his  : “ You  will,  my  dear,  and  each  time  with  a fuller  thank- 
fulness that  you  helped  its  fulfilment.  Had  you  failed,  this 
death- bed  would  have  been  robbed  of  all  its  peace.  Bear 
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this  in  mind,  and  that  he  is  at  rest  and  spared — I say  it 
advisedly — the  wild  fever  of  recognition.  It  might  have  proved 
in  the  near  future  but  an  additional  skeleton  in  his  cupboard. 
I could  tell  you  sad  tales  of  ephemeral  fame.  When  the 
waves  of  selfish  applause  wither  to  dry  bones  of  fickle  forget- 
fulness, the  drop  down  is  not  easy.” 

“ I think  I see  what  you  mean,”  I manage  to  say,  and 
somehow  the  vision  of  good  old  Dr.  Pemberton  rises  before 
me  as  this  other  good  and  clear-sighted  man  bends  over  my 
forehead  and  kisses  it  in  respectful  adieu. 

“ Skeleton  in  his  cupboard,”  is  the  note  that  wakes  old, 
old  memories  this  time.  Alone,  my  mind  recovers  its  natural 
balance,  and  my  thoughts — struck  by  this  chance  expression 
— wend  their  way  backward  as  is  their  fanciful  wont,  so  that 
Uncle  John’s  pencil  is  called  into  hasty  requisition  to  tell  of  a 
certain  incident  wherein  Dr.  Pemberton  looms  largely  over 
the  dry  and  rattling  bones  of  the  first  skeleton  I ever  saw. 

***** 

“What’s  a skeleton?”  I ask;  and  Frank,  rather  non- 
plussed, answers  at  random  : “Well,  skelingtons  is  dry  bones 
of  us  humans  as  isn’t  buried  decent,  and  is  mostly  kept  in 
cupboards.  I guess  Dr.  Pemberton  has  got  one.  Doctors 
snatches  bodies  on  purpose.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it.  Dr.  Pemberton  bought  his  from  a 
foreign  museum,  and  I’m  going  to  see  it  one  day — I’m  pro- 
mised.” 

“ You’d  best  leave  it  alone,  Missy,”  says  Frank,  in  amazed 
tones.  “ I wouldn’t  see  one  not  if  you  paid  me ; and  pray 
who’s  going  to  show  it  to  you  ? ” 

“ That’s  tellings  ! ” I say,  prudently.  “ But  when  it  comes 
off— some  day  when  the  doctor  has  gone  away  on  a long 
country  round — I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I’m  not  afraid  of 
skeletons,”  I add,  in  my  most  superior  manner. 

For  days  I go  about  in  secret  excitement,  fearing  and  longing 
to  see  this  gruesome  sight.  Jack  Denes — a young  schoolboy 
staying  at  the  Pembertons’ — has  shown  me  the  cupboard 
where  the  skeleton  is  locked  up,  and  declares  he  can  get  at 
the  key  if  I can  slip  away  out  of  the  playground  when  he 
gives  me  the  sign. 

This  I accomplish,  as  it  happens,  with  no  difficulty  at  all ; 
for  all  the  girls  are  crowding  round  that  horrid  snailpan  which 
the  hired  gardener  is  emptying. 

“ Come  on,”  says  Jack  Denes,  mysteriously;  “and  mind 
don’t  you  set  up  a yell  when  you  see  it.  Girls  are  so  silly. 
I took  a peep  at  him  just  now,  and  he’s  looking  real  lovely.” 

“ How,”  I whisper,  “ is  he  looking  ? ” 

“ Tall  and  lanky,”  is  the  quick  reply,  “ and  extra  pert  about 
the  eyes  and  lips,  as  if  for  all  the  world  he’d  like  to  come  out 
and  shake  hands  with  us.  Perhaps  he  will  when  he  sees 
you.”  I clasp  his  hand  tightly,  and  he  sniggers.  “ Mind  you 
are  civil  if  he  does  step  out,”  is  his  last  caution  as  the  pur- 
loined key  turns  in  the  lock. 

The  door  creaks  on  its  hinges,  and  all  I am  conscious  of  is 
wishing  that  Uncle  John  were  here — if  not  Uncle  John  then 
Frank.  Jack  Denes,  his  tongue  making  an  awful  bulge  in  his 
left  cheek,  executes  a low  salaam  and  beckons  me  to  do  the 
same.  But  my  knees  are  stiff  with  horror ; my  teeth  chatter 
so  that  I cannot  utter  a word  to  tell  him  how  frightened 
I am.  All  my  hair  seems  to  be  cold  at  the  roots,  and  to 
gradually  stiffen  into  fearful  rigidity. 

“ Will  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  step  out  and  salute  us  pro- 
perly,” I hear  the  boyish  voice  saying,  and  still  I cannot 
speak.  “ Don’t  please  flatter  yourself  that  either  of  us  are 
afraid  of  such  a bogey  as  you.”  He  puts  out  his  hand,  and 
something  rattles.  I jump  with  terror.  This  shock  unlocks 
my  tongue,  and  I shriek  wildly  till  Master  Jack  doesn’t  in  the 
least  know  what  to  do  with  me. 

“ You  little  silly ! ” he  cries,  “ what  are  you  yowling  for  ? I 
declare  I will  never  show  a girl  anything  again.” 

His  own  teeth  are  chattering  now,  for  as  he  jeers  at  me 
something  falls  clanking  to  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

We  both  scuttle  away  down  the  long  passage  and  cling 
to  each  other  with  frantic  energy.  “ It’s  only  one  of  his 


bones,”  I whisper.  Jack  Denes  wipes  his  brow  and  tries  all 
he  knows  to  laugh,  but  only  a gurgling  sound  escapes  his 
shaking  lips.  “ Never  mind,”  I say,  “ you  can’t  help  being 
frightened — you  are  only  a boy.” 

His  temper  is  awful,  and  he  is  very  rude,  so  that  I walk 
away  in  high  dudgeon.  When  I turn  round  he  is  leaning 
against  the  wall  gazing  at  the  open  cupboard  with  wide  open 
eyes.  They  seem  to  get  bigger  and  bigger  every  moment, 
and  something  white  is  frothing  about  his  mouth.  I rush 
back  to  him  and  stumble  over  that  fallen  bone,  which  puts 
him  into  a fresh  access  of  terror,  so  that  he  falls  writhing  to 
the  ground. 

And  then  I hear  wheels  turning  hastily  into  the  stable  yard, 
and  know  that  Dr.  Pemberton  has  come  home.  All  my 
courage  returns,  and  I hasten  out  to  tell  him  all  about  it. 

At  sight  of  me  he  starts  and  half  catches  me  in  his  arms. 
“ Nelly — what  is  the  matter  ? — what  mischief  have  you  been 
up  to  now  ? ” “ It  isn’t  me  at  all,”  I try  to  say  with  all 

dignity,  but  instead  I cry  weakly  as  I cower  down  into 
his  arms. 

Just  then  a piercing  scream  issues  from  the  surgery,  and  a 
volley  of  words  float  out  on  the  summer  air.  “ Lord  ! for 

goodness  sake  is  the  dead  come  to  life  again,  or  is Oh  ! 

Oh!  Oh!  is  the  boy  dead  his  self?  Doctor,  Doctor,  for 
mercy's  sake  come,  Master  Denes’  in  a fit,”  and  the  stout 
cook  springs  out  into  the  yard  and  almost  drags  us  in  to 
where  the  poor  skeleton  looks  down  on  the  unluckier  perpe- 
trator of  this  disturbance  with  blank  unmeaning  eyes. 

In  a twinkling  the  cupboard  door  is  shut,  and  Jack  Denes’ 
prostrate  form  is  whisked  into  the  dim  surgery,  the  doctor 
peremptorily  forbidding  me  to  follow. 

Other  forms  appear  at  both  ends  of  the  narrow  passage, 
and  eager  voices  question  me  as  to  what  is  the  matter. 

“Nothing,”  I whimper,  “only  Jack  Denes  has  a fit.  He 
was  showing  me  the  skeleton,  and  when  one  of  his  bones  fell 
off  he  was  so  frightened.  And  then,”  recovering  some  of  my 
natural  calmness  in  emergency,  “ he  was  very  rude  indeed  to 
me  when  he  fell  right  down  ; and  please,”  I say,  affably  holding 
it  out  for  inspection,  “here’s  the  bone  that  fell  off.” 

( Commenced  in  No.  4,  May  21st.) 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildings, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  ( should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DAR MONTHS  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Coigooration,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps). — 

BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1780. 
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Answers  lo  GmpiMs. 

- — ^ 

America  (Fleet  Street)  says  that  he  has  bought  every  copy 
of  Sala’s  Journal  from  the  first  issue  up  to  date.  He  is 
going  to  the  United  States  with  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  “ U.  S.  A.” 
— to  whom  our  best  compliments — declares  that  the  Journal 
must  go  with  her.  Ere,  however,  the  affable  couple  depart 
per  ocean  steamer  for  Colombia’s  happy  land,  “ America,” 
sendingfour  coupons,  asks thefollowing questions  : (i)  What  is 
the  amount  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  (including  wine)  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ? ; (2)  what  amount  of  revenue  does  the  Government 
derive  therefrom  ? ; (3)  what  is  the  estimated  value  of  liquors 
of  all  kinds  annually  consumed  throughout  the  civilized 
world?;  (4)  what  is  the  annual  death  rate  from  the  drink 
habit  ? In  reply,  I would  respectfully  remark  that  this  office 
is  not  a statistical  bureau.  I should  advise  my  correspon- 
dent to  address  Dr.  Dawson  Burns,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  and  I am  sure  that  he  will  give  him  the  informa- 
tion he  asks  for.  Touching  the  figures  of  the  annual  death 
rate  caused  by  the  drink  habit,  I should  say  that  it  would 
be  next  door  to  the  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many  people 
die  annually  in  England  because  they  drink  too  much.  Drink 
affects  different  people  in  different  degrees.  “ There  are 
some,”  said  the  late  Blanchard  Jerrold,  “ who  will  take  two 
bottles  without  turning  a hair,  and  others  whom  the  debauch 
of  a glass  of  ginger  wine  will  send  home  on  a wheelbarrow  ; ” 
but  if  we  could  fix  a death  rate  due  to  modern  drinking  we 
should  be  bound,  in  common  justice,  to  try  to  find  out  how 
many  people  bring  themselves  annually  to  a premature  grave 
through  overeating,  over  physicing  themselves,  over  grasping 
for  money,  and  over  grizzling  themselves  about  trifles. 

J.  E.  K (West  Dulwich)  seeks  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  following  lines  : — 

“ When  musing  o'er  companions  gone 
We  feel  ourselves  doubly  alone." 

The  bard  quoted  by  our  correspondent  is  unknown  to  us. 
He  does  not  in  any  case  seem  to  have  had  a very  good  ear 
tor  rhythm, 

D.  F.  M.  (Lady  Margaret  Road,  N.W.)  asks,  {l  referring 
to  an  order  of  theirs,”  and,  “referring  to  an  order  of  their’s,” 
which  is  the  correct  way  to  write  the  above  sentence. 
Readers  who  are  versed  in  the  mystery  of  English  grammar 
will  kindly  answer  this  question.  I should  write  neither  “ an 
order  of  theirs  ” nor  “ an  order  of  their’s.”  I should  say  “ an 
order  of  their  own  ” ; but  then  my  grammar  would  be  more 
Greek  than  English.  How  often  am  I to  tell  my  correspondents 
that  1 am  not  an  authority  on  the  accurate  writing  of  English  ? 

Y.  P.  (Valentia  Road,  Brixton)  has  been  told  that  I did  not 
write  the  finish  of  my  novel  “ Quite  Alone,”  and  that  Dickens 
got  someone  else  to  do  it  for  me.  To  a certain  extent  you 
are  right.  At  the  period  when  “ Quite  Alone  ” was  being 
published  in  weekly  instalments  in  All  the  Year  Round,  America 
was  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  I was  in  the  midst  of  that  war. 
Two  instalments  of  the  story  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
England  arrived  many  days  after  they  were  due,  and  Dickens, 
in  despair,  asked  my  old  friend,  the  late  Andrew  Halliday,  to 
write  the  few  concluding  chapters  of  the  novel.  I had  pre- 
viously explained  to  him  the  lines  on  which  the  catastrophe 
of  the  story  was  to  be  laid. 

A.  G.  (Bath),  E.  J.  M.  (Swansea),  and  fifty  other  kind 
readers  of  Sala's  Journal,  have  written  to  inform  “ G.” 
(Bristol)  that  the  quotation,  “Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in 
every  clime,  And  yet — oh  ! more  than  all— untired  by  time,” 
is  to  be  found  in  the  1st  Canto  of  Lord  Byron’s  “ Corsair.” 

Dear  Mollie (Torquay) — wasit  not  “Dear  Mollie”  who  last 
summer  very  kindly  sent  me  the  recipe  of  a Devonshire  pie  ? — - 
wishes  me  to  tell  her  of  a really  good  cookery  book  for  bread, 
cakes,  and  scones,  &c.  I can  recommend  Williamson’s  “Cookery 
Book”  (16,  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh).  You  will  find  in  it 
excellent  recipes  for  Scotch  scones  and  bread  cakes.  Please 


accept  my  best  thanks  for  sending  our  Journal  to  Ceylon, 
and  for  introducing  it  to  an  officer  of  the  Queen's  “ Navee.” 

Superstitious  Bridget  (Plympton,  Devon)  remarks,  “ I 
have  been  for  some  time  wanting  to  know  the  origin  of  the 
superstition  concerning  the  opal,  and  after  being  laughed  at 
the  other  day  for  saying  I would  not  wear  one,  I determined 
to  write  and  ask  you  if  you  could  tell  me  anything  about  it.” 
Well,  “ Madam  Bridget,”  I do  not  happen  to  possess  any  of 
these  attractive  and  sometimes  valuable  stones,  so  I cannot 
speak  from  experience  as  to  any  effect  of  ill-luck  or  the 
reverse  which  they  might  possibly  have  had  on  me.  I do  not 
exactly  know  either  why  the  opal  should  be  considered 
unlucky,  but  perhaps  the  other  name  for  opal  being  “ cer- 
ranium,”  meaning  a thunderstone,  may  have  something  to  do 
with  its  being  considered  a stone  of  ill-omen.  The  Cerrania 
whence  it  derived  its  name  were  large  mountains  of  Epirus, 
extending  into  the  sea  and  forming  a promontory.  They  were 
so  called  from  being  very  frequently  struck  by  lightning. 
Now,  to  be  struck  by  lightning  is,  I take  it,  decidedly 
unlucky,  and  if  not  absolutely  unlucky,  extremely  uncomfort- 
able. Opal  in  the  Polish  language  means  to  blaze ; in  Servian  to 
shoot  or  give  fire,  applicable  to  its  glowing  rays.  Formerly, 
the  opal  was  believed  to  possess  magical  virtue.  Thus  it  was 
thought  to  confer  invisibility  when  wrapped  in  a bay-leaf. 
Does  not  Ben  Jonson  say — 

" Nor  an  opal 

Wrapped  in  a bay -leaf  in  my  left  fist 

To  charm  their  eyes  with  " ? 

It  would  be  extremely  convenient  if  the  opal  conferred  the 
privilege  of  invisibility  when  wrapped  in  a bay-leaf  now  a- 
days. 

H.  Y.  J.  T.  (Gloucester  Conservative  Club)  wants  to  know 
who  Barry  Cornwall  was.  “Barry  Cornwall”  was  Bryan 
Waller  Proctor  who  was  born  in  1787  and  died  in  1874.  He 
wrote  and  published  many  beautiful  poems,  “ English  Songs,” 
“ Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose,”  also  a play  called  “ Mirandola,” 
which  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  in  which 
Macready  and  Charles  Kemble  took  the  principal  parts.  Al- 
though a poet,  for  many  years  he  was  a solicitor,  and  after- 
wards Metropolitan  Commissioner  of  Lunacy.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  much  appreciated  poetess,  Adelaide  Anne 
Proctor ; he  was  a friend  of  Lamb,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Browning, 
and  many  other  famous  writers,  by  whom  he  was  much  loved. 
His  autobiography  is  published  by  George  Bell  and  Sons, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  My  Conservative  correspondent 
also  asks  me  where  he  can  find  some  information  about  Hannah 
Lightfoot,  and  her  marriage  with  George  III.  -when  Prince 
of  Wales.  Hannah  Lightfoot  was  a beautiful  Quakeress 
with  whom  George  III.  in  his  youth  was  undoubtedly  in  loYe, 
but  whom  as  undoubtedly  he  did  not  marry,  as  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  asserted.  All  that  is  known  of  Hannah 
Lightfoot  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy  may  have  something  to 
say  about  the  fair  Quakeress  in  his  “ Low  Life  Above  Stairs.” 
Try  Dr.  Doran’s  works  also,  and  those  of  the  inexhaustible 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Olive  J. — Refer  to  Sala’s  Journal  of  October  8th,  page 
572,  for  reply  respecting  the  “ white  flower  of  a blameless 
life.” 

H.  H.  (Southsea)  asks  me  kindly  to  inform  him  who  wrote 
a poem  called  “ The  City  of  Dreadful  Night.”  It  was  written 
by  a Scotch  poet  named  James  Thomson,  who  was  born  in 
1834  and  died  in  1882.  The  poem  was  published  in  1874. 

L.  A.  A.  (The  Precincts,  Canterbury)  asks  me  to  give  her 
the  name  of  the  last  person  hanged  in  public,  also  the  date 
when  the  Act  for  stopping  the  same  came  into  force.  Michael 
Barrett,  the  Fenian,  was  the  last  person  hanged  in  public — for 
the  Clerkenwell  explosion— on  May  26th,  1868,  at  the  Ola 
Bailey.  In  the  same  year  the  Act  was  passed  directing  execu- 
tions to  take  place  within  the  walls  of  prisons.  It  was 
my  dismal  duty  to  be  present  at  the  first  private  execution 
within  the  walls  of  Maidstone  Gaol,  late  in  the  year  1868. 
The  culprit  hanged  was  a wretched  young  railway  porter, 
or  rather  carriage  cleaner,  named  Wells,  who,  in  a fit  of 
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temper,  had  shot  and  killed  Mr.  Walsh,  the  station- 
master  at  Dover.  Calcraft  was  the  hangman.  I witnessed 
the  execution  as  the  representative  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph , and  my  friends  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson  were  there  as  representatives  of 
other  London  dailies.  It  was  a special  occasion,  and  so 
special  correspondents  were  sent  down  to  write  the  uncom- 
fortable narrative.  As  we  did  not  write  in  the  ordinary  style 
of  the  penny-a-liner  our  articles  attracted  some  notice,  and 
we  had  the  gratification  of  being  abused,  as  though  we  had 
been  three  pickpockets,  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Ghouls,  vampires,  and  so  forth  were  among  the  pleasant 
flowers  of  rhetoric  strewed  at  our  heads  by  the  good  old 
Saturday. 

R*  P.  N.  wishes  to  know  if  “tomfoolery”  is  a word  to  be 
found  in  any  English  dictionary,  or  is  an  accepted  word  of 
the  slang  order  ? It  is  a perfectly  legitimate  English  word, 
sanctioned  by  long  use  by  the  best  writers. 

J.  B.  (Edinburgh)  would  like  to  know  what  a “ wall  ” is. 
The  “ panada,”  or  “ wah,”  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
large  cat,  and  is  of  a tawny  colour.  It  is  a native  of  North- 
ern India,  and  dwells  chiefly  in  trees,  preying  on  birds.  It 
also  eats  insects  and  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  called  a “ wah  ” 
and  “chit-wah,”  from  a peculiar  cry  which  it  utters. 

| E.  J.  M.  (Swansea)  sends  me  the  following  list  of  books 
which  I have  written,  and  begs  me  to  inform  him  of  the 
names  of  other  works  of  my  composition  : “ Gaslight  and 
Daylight,”  “ Twice  Round  the  Clock,"  “ Notes  and  Sketches, 
Pans  Exhibition,”  “Paris  Herself  Again,"  “ Journey  due 
North,”  “ America  Revisited,”  “ Living  London,”  “ Dutch 
Pictures,”  “Under  the  Sun,”  “Journey  due  South,” 
“Echoes,  1883,  “Charles  Dickens.”  Respected  sir,  be- 
lieve me  when  I say  I do  not  know  the  names  of  all  the  books 
I have  written  ; but  I intend  ere  long  to  try  to  collect  a cor- 
rect list.  Here  are  a few  in  addition  to  your  schedule,  how- 
ever, which  are  all  that  I can  at  present  call  to  mind  : “ The 
Two  Prima  Donnas,”  “ The  Dumb  Door  Porter,”  “ Not  a 
Friend  in  the  World,”  “ The  Story  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,”  “ Essays,  Humorous  and  Pathetic,”  “ The  Wedding 
Rings  of  Shrimpington-super-Mare,”  “The  Ship  Chandler,” 
“ Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,”  “ Breakfast  in  Bed,”  “ The 
Baddington  Peerage,”  “Captain  Dangerous,”  “A  Trip  to 
Barbary,”  “America  in  the  Midst  of  War,”  “How  I 
Tamed  Mrs.  Cruiser,”  “ William  Hogarth,”  “ Lady  Ches- 
terfield’s Letters  to  her  Daughter.” 

A.  M.  (Aberdeen),  who  wishes  to  be  a Law  Court  reporter, 
asks  what  rate  of  speed  a shorthand  writer  would  be  re- 
quired to  attain  in  Chicago,  or  in  a country  district  in  the 
Uuited  States.  \ou  tell  me  you  write  120  to  130  words  per 
minute.  You  would  require  to  increase  this  speed  to  a ma- 
terial extent  in  order  to  become  an  absolutely  verbatim  and 
trustworthy  shorthand  writer.  In  the  Law  Courts  in  London 
the  majority  of  the  stenographers,  I am  given  to  understand, 
can  write  at  the  rate  of  180,  and  some  of  them  attain  to  200 
words  per  minute. 

Aurum  (Glasgow)  remarks  that  it  must  be  about  twenty 
years  since  he  first  read  Frank  Smedley’s  works,  and  he  is 
now  reading  them  for  the  third  time  ; yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
declares  that  he  is  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  career  of  this 
author,  beyond  an  impression  that  he  was  a Q.C.  Your  im- 
pression is  a wrong  one,  I think,  “Aurum.”  Francis 
Edward  Smedley  was  born  at  Marlowe  in  1818,  and  died  in 
1864.  He  was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  Sharpe’s  Magazine 
and  wrote  several  novels,  full  of  harmless  fun.  Pie  was  never 
a Q.C.,  but  his  father  was  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster.  My 
niend,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  has  written  a memorial  preface 
to  his  volume  of  “ Gathered  Leaves,”  published  in  1865.  He 
wrote  from  his  earliest  years,  partly  to  while  away  the  time, 
as  he  was  for  some  years  an  invalid  and  was  crippled  from 
ms  birth.  My  correspondent  has  put  another  query  to  me. 
Pie  asks  how  does  Chapman  and  Hall’s  new  (2s.  6d.)  edition 
of  Dickens’s  works  compare  with  the  Charles  Dickens’s  edition  ? 
and  he  adds,  “ your  opinion  as  to  their  respective  merits  will 
oblige.”  My  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
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different  editions  of  Dickens  would  fill  several  pages  of  this 
Journal,  and  bore  my  readers,  and  above  all  things  I wish  to 
refrain  from  boring  them.  Again,  Chapman  and  Hall’s 
2s.  6d.  edition  of  Dickens  is  not  on  my  book  shelves.  Thank 
you  for  sending  the  Journal  to  New  Zealand. 

H.  C.  C.  (Sudbury)  asks  me  to  tell  him  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Sodor  in  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
Sodor  is  a contraction  of  Sodorensis.  The  Sudor-eys  or 
Sodor-eys  means  the  “ Southern  Isles.”  The  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  is  Bishop  of  Man  and  the  Southern  Isles.  There 
was  an  absurd  comic  song  of  the  past  which,  by  the  way, 
might  have  a chance  of  attaining  popularity  at  a moder’ 
music  nail,  with  the  following  ridiculous  refrain  i — - 

“ I’m  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 

And  reckoned  remarkably  placid  ; 

I’m  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 

And  not  that  of  Sodor  and  Acid.” 


Well,  after  all,  the  Bishop  s song  was  not  sillier  than  “ Ta-ra- 
ra-boom-de-ay.” 

Cayote  Pinto. — Re  “ Cookery  Made  Plain  and  Easy  ” by 
Hannah  Glasse.  I have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  book  and 
its  value  in  “ Answers  to  Correspondents,”  so  please  refer 
to  back  numbers.  For  the  last  time  I say  that  it  is  only  the 
first  edition,  1747,  which  is  of  any  exceptional  value. 

M.  (Carlisle)  is  anxious  to  know  whether  I think  she  would 
have  a good  chance  of  earning  a livelihood  in  London  as  a 
typist.  No,  the  market  is  overcrowded.  Stick  to  the  country, 
and  if  you  take  to  typewriting  I should  advise  you  to 
advertise  for  work  at  home.  A vast  number  of  literary 
people  like  to  have  their  writings  typed  by  persons  who  can 
be  trusted  to  preserve  perfect  secrecy  about  stories,  novels,  and 
articles  sent  to  tnem,  and  provided  the  charges  are  moderate. 
I am  told  that  nearly  all  editors  prefer  typewritten  copy  sent 
in  to  handwritten.  I know  that  I do,  as  it  saves  a con- 
siderable waste  of  time ; as  w7e  are  the  better  enabled  to  decide 
quickly  upon  the  stories  and  articles  we  are  to  make  use 
of,  and  thus  prevent  our  contributors  from  being  kept  waiting 
an  unconscionable  time.  Good  handwritten  copy  mayfibe  sent 
m by  persons  unknown  to  us,  and  may  have  to  be  laid  aside 
for  weeks  occasionally  before  time  can  be  found  to  Deruse 
it ; that  it  is  to  say  if  the  manuscript  be  difficult  to  decipher, 
and  most  handwriting  in  these  days  is  difficult  to  read  since 
nearly  everyone  writes  in  more  or  less  of  a hurry. 

;J-  J-  (IJ’ghgate  Hill)  complains  that  the  spelling  of  tomato 
with  the  final  “o”  is  an  eye-sore  to  him,  and  that  he  prefers 
to  see  it  spelt  with  an  “a,”  thus,  “tomata.”  My  corre- 
spondent remembers  reading  in  his  childhood  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  “ Pickwick  Papers  ” the  word  spelt  (in 
Serjeant  Buzfims  speech)  with  the  “a”;  and  as  he  has  no 
reason  to  question  Charles  Dickens’s  orthography  he  ur^es 
that  tomato  with  the  “ a ” is  the  proper  way  of  spelling  the 
delicious  vegetable-fruit.  It  may  possibly  be  the  right  way, 
but  I have  searched  through  all  my  lexicons  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  word  “tomata” — it  is  always  “tomato.”  The 
word  is  of  American  origin,  but  curiously  enough  the  French 
call  it  “ tomate.”  It  does  not  much  matter,  perhaps.  We 
say  “ potato,”  while  the  Italians  call  the  earth-apple  “potata.” 

Joss  (Hampstead). — If  you  have  not  already  started  for  the 
Riviera,  in  reply  to  your  query  as  to  where  you  could  pass  the 
winter,  I should  suggest  Bordighera  or  Mentone.  You  can 
obtain  good  apartments  and  at  reasonable  terms  at  either  place, 
and  plenty  of  good  pensions.  In  several  numbers  of  Sala’s 
Journal  you  will  be  able  to  find  advertisements  of  some 
pensions  and  apartments,  all  of  them  good.  But  Partner 
declares  that  Bournemouth,  Torquay,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Aberdorey,  or  Hastings,  are  sheltered  and  picturesque, 
and  perhaps  more  comfortable,  winter  resorts  than  Continental 
places  to  those  people  unacquainted  with  French  and  Italian. 
As  you  seem  by  the  tone  of  your  letter  to  fear  that  you  may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  the  comforts  abroad  that  all  Britishers 
like,  and  you  own  that  your  French  is  feeble  and  that  your 
Italian  is  non-existent,  why  not  give  Bournemouth  a turn— 
tflat  is  to  say,  if  you  have  not  already  tried  an  English 
southern  winter  health  resort?  (j,  A. V 
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♦ 

ICES. 

I once  asked  good  old  Lady  Combermere,  the  relict  of  the 
famous  Field-Marshal  of  that  name,  and  who  lived  to  be 
nearly  ninety,  and  preserved  almost  to  the  last  her  brilliant 
mental  faculties,  whether  she  could  remember  the  period 
when  ices  first  became  popular  in  English  Society.  She 
replied  that  so  far  as  she  could  recollect  both  water  and 
cream  ices  became  fashionable  about  1817  ; but  that  they 
were  at  first  somewhat  mistrusted  by  the  beau  monde,  inasmuch 
as  they  made  that  world’s  stomach  ache. 

There  is  even  at  the  present  day  a dim  suspicion  among 
otherwise  intelligent  people  that  ices  are  more  or  less 
indigestible ; but  looking  at  the  fact  that  fruit  ices  are 
prepared  with  fruit  juices  strained  and  mixed  with  thick  cold 
syrup,  juice  of  lemon  and  orange,  and  a little  of  their  peel, 
and  that  ice  creams  are  only  so  much  syrup,  cream,  and 
fruit,  or  other  flavouring,  carefully  frozen,  it  would  not  appear 
that  these  delicious  dainties  contain  any  indigestible  or  other- 
wise unwholesome  element. 

Children  are,  as  a rule,  passionately  fond  of  ices  ; but 
when  their  parents  do  delight  the  little  ones’  hearts  and 
palates  with  these  delicacies  they  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  let  Master  Tommy  or  Miss  Effie  eat  an  ice  when  he  or 
she  happens  to  be  over-heated.  Ices  are  best  eaten  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  of  summer  days,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
well-prepared  repast,  when  an  equal  temperature  reigns 
throughout  the  frame.  Adults,  as  well  as  juveniles,  should 
avoid  ices  when  they  are  perspiring  through  the  sultriness  of 
the  season  or  of  an  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  room, 
just  as  they  should  avoid,  under  similar  conditions,  drinking  a 
glass  of  iced,  or  even  of  very  cold,  water. 

Touching  the  precise  period  at  which  ices,  either  cream  or 
water  ones,  were  first  introduced  in  England,  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  epoch  suggested  by  Lady  Combermere  was 
only  one  of  a revival,  and  that  ices  in  some  shape  or  another 
had  been  consumed,  with  intervals  of  capricious  unpopularity, 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Restoration.  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
cook  de  la  chapelle  was  an  excellent  hand  at  ice  making  ; and 
the  process  of  freezing  is  very  accurately  described  by  that 
Mrs.  Hannah  Glasse  whom  I have  had  so  often  to  quote,  and 
does  not  to  any  material  extent  differ  from  the  processes  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  ices  should  be  considered 
as  an  expensive  delicacy,  quite  unfitted  for  the  economical 
scheme  of  a small  family  with  moderate  means.  The  neces- 
sary apparatus  can  be  purchased  for  a very  reasonable  sum, 
and  half-a-dozen  lessons  from  a confectioner  would  teach  a 
thoroughly  plain  cook  most  of  the  mysteries  of  ice  making. 
You  have  only  to  imbed  your  circular  metal  ice-box  in  salted 
ice ; when  this  is  well  set  your  prepared  liquor  is  poured 
into  it,  and  it  must  be  then  incessantly  worked  until  it  is 
thick ; but  in  order  to  make  the  ices  quite  smooth,  a rotary 
motion  must  be  given  to  the  ice  cylinder.  To  effect  a per- 
fect manipulation  of  ices  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
more  they  are  worked  the  smoother,  mellower,  and  the  more 
elastic  they  will  become.  While  you  are  turning  the  cylinder 
in  its  bed  of  salted  ice  be  very  careful  to  strip  orf  any  bits  of 
ice  which  may  adhere  to  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  metal 
box.  If  you  do  not  attend  to  this,  there  wnl  always  be  a 
peril  of  the  preparation  within  becoming  more  hardly  frozen 
in  one  part  than  in  another ; in  other  words,  your  ice  will  be 
lumpy,  and  a lumpy  ice  is  confusion. 

If  you  are  well  off  enough  to  indulge  occasionally  in  a 
little  picturesqueness  and  elegance  in  the  service  of  your 
table,  get  some  pewter  fruit  moulds  imitating  pineapples,  small 
melons,  pears,  peaches,  and  so  forth.  Each  species  of  mould 
should  be  filled  with  a preparation  in  accordance  with  its 
nature  and  colour.  When  the  moulds  are  filled,  they  should 
be  well  closed,  wrapped  each  in  a sheet  of  paper,  set  on  a thick 
layer  of  pounded  ice,  strongly  salted  and  sulphuretted,  and 
then  covered  over  with  another  thick  layer  of  the  same  mix- 


ture. In  an  hour’s  time  the  moulds  should  be  sufficiently 
frozen.  Free  them  from  the  paper,  dip  them  in  cold  water, 
carefully  open  the  moulds  and  dish  your  fruit  ices  with  such 
elegant  surroundings  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  you.  The 
tuft  of  the  pine  apple  may  be  imitated  with  angelica. 

Of  course  you  have  heard  of  “ surprises  ” in  ice  creams.  I 
have  seen  some  astonishingly  ingenious  things  done  in  this 
way  at  Vienna,  where  they  will  send  you  up  ices  simulating 
with  marvellous  closeness,  lobsters,  oysters,  bundles  of  aspa- 
ragus, and  even  mutton  cutlets  and  small  hams.  The  other 
day,  having  a little  birthday  dinner  offered  at  Brighton  to  a 
few  very  old  friends,  we  tried,  with  the  brightest  success,  a 
cream  ice  “ surprise,”  the  recipe  of  which  I now  freely  offer  to 
the  great  body  of  my  readers.  Tell  your  cook  to  obtain  as 
many  large  long  potatoes  as  you  intend  to  invite  guests. 
Let  the  potatoes  be  baked  a very  dark  brown,  so  that  their 
skins  shall  be  rather  corrugated  than  smooth.  Then  cut  the 
potatoes  in  halves,  scoop  them  out  thoroughly,  wipe  the 
inside  of  the  skins  quite  dry  and  varnish  with  white  of  egg. 
Then  fill  each  half  with  ice,  make  it  perfectly  level  at  the  top, 
flatten  it,  join  the  halves  together,  and  serve  the  seeming 
“ praties  ” on  a napkin  in  a dish.  Of  course  you  will  announce 
them  in  the  bill  of  fare  as  “ baked  potatoes,  a la  tin  can.” 
We  managed  at  the  outset  to  deceive  everyone  of  our  guests ; 
we  even  heard  murmurs  of  “Oh!  really!”  “I  could  not 
possibly  ! ” “ Who  ever  heard  of  such  a thing  ! ” and  I am 
afraid  that  one  lady  said  “ Shocking  ! ” But  one  wily  male 
guest  said  he  would  try  a “ pratie.”  He  touched  one  with  the 
forefinger  of  his  dexter  hand ; nodded  his  head  saga- 
ciously, and  winked  a knowing  wink.  He  duly  opened  his 
surprise  potato,  revealed  the  ice  within ; there  was  a roar 
of  laughter,  and  ten'  baked  skins  were  at  once  emptied  of 
their  contents. 

How  had  he  discovered  the  trick  ? we  afterwards  asked 
him.  “Baked  potatoes,”  he  sententiously  replied,  “ are  not 
served  cold,  and  the  guests,  when  potatoes  come  round,  do 
not  have  glass  plates  with  ice  spoons  set  before  them.” 


RECIPES. 

Vanilla  Cream  Ice.— Put  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  in  a stewpan,  with 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  beat  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon  ; in  another 
stewpan  have  a quart  of  milk,  and  when  boiling  throw  in  two  sticks  of 
vanilla  ; draw  it  from  the  fire,  place  on  the  lid  and  let  remain  until  partly 
cold  ; pour  it  over  the  eggs  and  sugar  in  the  other  stewpan,  mix  well,  and 
place  it  over  the  fire  ; keep  stirring  until  it  thickens  and  adheres  to  the 
back  of  the  spoon,  when  pass  it  through  a tammie  into  a basin.  Let  it 
remain  until  cold.  Then  have  ready  a pewter  freezing  pot  in  an  ice-pail 
well  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt ; put  the  above  preparation  into  it,  place 
on  the  lid,  which  must  fit  rather  tightly,  and  commence  twisting  the  pot 
round  sharply,  keeping  it  turned  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  take  off  the  lid, 
and  with  your  spatula  clear  the  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  pot.  Place  the 
lid  on  again,  turn  the  pot  ten  minutes  longer,  when  again  clear  the  sides 
and  beat  the  whole  together  until  smooth,  it  being  then  about  half 
frozen.  Then  add  four  glasses  of  noyeau  or  maraschino  and  a pint  and  a 
half  of  cream  well  whipped.  Beat  the  whole  well  together,  place  the  lid  on 
the  top,  keep  twisting  it  round  a quarter  of  an  hour,  clear  well  from  the 
sides,  beat  again  well  together,  proceeding  thus  until  the  whole  is  frozen 
into  a stiff  but  smooth  and  mellow  surface.  Should  you  require  to  keep 
it  some  time  before  serving,  pour  the  water  which  has  run  from  the  ice  out 
of  the  pail  and  add  fresh  ice  and  salt.  When  ready  to  serve  work  it  up 
smoothly  with  your  spatula. 

Coffee  Cream  Ice. — Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  last,  but  omitting  the 
wine,  and  making  an  infusion  with  coffee  as  directed  instead  of  vanilla. 

Chocolate  Cream  Ice. — This  is  made  similar  to  the  Vanilla  cream  ice, 
but  omitting  the  vanilla  and  liqueur,  in  the  room  of  which  scrape  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  chocolate,  place  it  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire  and  keep  stirring 
until  melted.  Then  have  ready  boiling  a quart  of  milk,  which  mix  with 
the  chocolate  by  degrees  ; finish  with  eggs  and  sugar,  and  freeze  as  before. 

Pine  Apple  Cream  Ice. — Procure  a rather  small  pineapple,  take  off  the 
rind,  which  reserve,  and  cut  the  apple  into  pieces  an  inch  in  length  and 
about  the  thickness  of  a quill ; place  them  in  a sugar  pan  with  half  a pound 
of  sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water;  set  it  upon  the  fire  and  reduce  it  to  a 
thickish  syrup.  Have  ready  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  on  the  fire,  into  which 
when  boiling  throw  the  rind  of  the  pineapple  ; cover  it  over  and  let  it  infuse 
ten  minutes.  In  another  stewpan  have  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  to  which 
add  the  milk  by  degrees  (previously  straining  it),  place  it  over  the  fire, 
keeping  it  stirred  until  adhering  to  the  back  of  the  spoon,  when  pass  it 
through  a tammie  into  the  basin,  add  the  syrup  and  pineapple,  and  freeze 
it  as  in  the  last,  adding  a pint  and  a half  of  whipped  cream.  When  half 
frozen  use  where  directed. 
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CERCLE  DE  LUXE, 

PICCADILLY,  W. 

(CORNER  OF  OCnTELEg.  STREET.) 

The  Cercle  de  Luxe  is  essentially  a Social  Club,  where 
members  have  the  privilege  of  inviting  ladies.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  wines  and  cuisine,  together  with  high-class  in- 
strumental music,  will  form  the  special  features  of  the  Club. 
The  Cercle  de  Luxe  Orchestra,  which  includes  the  Hun- 
garian Cymbalo,  will  play  a grand  selection  of  music  during 
dinner  and  supper — viz.,  from  6.30  to  8.45  p.m.,  and  from 
xi. 15  to  1.30  a.m.,  all  the  musicians  being  solo  artists. 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  Town  Members  is  £5  5s. 
and  for  Country  and  Foreign  Members  ^3  3s.,  but  after  the 
first  1,000  members  shall  have  been  elected,  an  entrance  fee. 
will  be  charged.  The  Club  being  proprietary,  members  incur” 
no  further  liability.  Members  of  the  highest  social  and  sport- 
ing clubs  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  have  the  right  to 
become  members  of  the  club  without  ballot.  The  number  of 
candidates  being  already  very  numerous,  early  application  is 
essential  to  ensure  admission  without  entrance  fee.  The 
Club  House  will  be  Open  for  Members  on  Thursday, 
December  15.  The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
constituting  the  committee,  and  all  other  particulars  can  be 
obtained  on  the  premises. 

W.  Redston  Warner,  Secretary. 

The  Club  is  founded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  ever- 
increasing  section  of  the  community  which  desires  the 
conveniences  and  advantages  not  wholly  obtained  in  existing 
clubs.  Its  founders  have  recognised  the  needs  of  persons 
of  essentially  cultivated  tastes,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
desires  of  a large  and  influential  body  of  gentlemen,  an 
institution  has  been  established  which,  by  reason  of  its 
novel  features,  may  be  considered  a new  departure  in  re- 
lation to  Club  life.  This  Club  is  in  measure  described 
by  its  name.  It  will  be  representative  of  the  artistic 
sentiments  of  that  especial  class  which  is  mindful  of 
beauty  and  refinement  in  the  associations  of  daily 
life.  The  Club  House  is  arranged  and  fitted  accord- 
ing to  all  possible  scientific  and  other  improvements,  so  as 
to  afford  comfort  and  luxury  in  alliance  with  that  which  is 
graceful  in  form,  charming  in  colour,  and  effective  in  all 
aesthetic  directions. 

Messrs.  James  Shoolbred  and  Co.,  who  have  been  retained 
to  devise  a plan  of  furnishing  and  decoration,  have  taxed 
their  resources  in  every  department  with  a view  to  presenting 
such  a work  as  shall  surpass  in  artistic  composition  all  their 
previous  efforts  in  similar  directions ; and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  in  this,  their  latest  important  achieve- 
ment, they  have  exhibited  an  excellence  outrivalling  that  of 
any  other  club  in  America,  Europe,  or  this  country.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  Club  is,  without  conferring  absolute 
membership  on  ladies,  to  afford  them  many  of  its  advantages  ; 
consequently  ladies,  being  relatives  or  friends  of  members, 
may  use  the  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  tea-room,  and 
rooms  exclusively  devoted  to  their  service,  on  the  condition 
that  a lady  desiring  entrance  is  the  bearer  of  a member’s 
pass,  such  pass  entitling  the  holder  to  the  supply  of  refresh- 
ments, which  are  charged  to  the  member’s  account.  An 
efficient  staff  of  female  attendants  is  provided,  so  that  ladies 
may  command  an  attention  not  inferior  to  that  received  at 
their  own  homes. 

The  Club  will  be  as  attractive  to  the  epicure  as  to  the 
ordinary  diner.  The  arrangements  are  such  as  to  afford  the 
most  exquisitely-prepared  repasts  at  a not  extravagant -cost, 
and  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  the  Cercle  de  Luxe 
a social  institution  of  the  highest  class. 

So  as  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  ear  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  palate,  the  chief  dining-room  has  been  constructed 
with  an  opening  communicating  with  a music-room  inline* 


diately  above,  where  an  orchestra  of  eminent  instrumentalists 
will  play  daily,  at  the  hours  of  dinner  and  supper,  various 
selections  and  new  pieces  specially  composed  for  the  Club. 

The  Cercle  de  Luxe  has  been  founded  on  such  principles, 
favoured  by  such  circumstances  and  aided  by  such  material 
advantages,  as  to  make  it  an  institution  of  importance ; and 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  from  the  large  measure  of 
support  it  has  already  obtained,  conjoined  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  established  with  ample  means  to  draw  upon,  a club  has 
been  formed  which  will  permanently  abide,  take  deep  root, 
and  secure  an  ever  widening  popularity. 

A brief  description  of  the  principal  rooms  is  given  below. 

The  Entrance  Hall  is  floored  with  mosaic,  the  walls  being  lined  with 
Pavonazza  marble.  A handsome  marble  staircase,  with  a richly  gilded 
balustrade,  leads  to  the  principal  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  the  Furpoir  decorated  in  the  manner  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  ; its  ceilings  are  deeply  moulded  and  ribbed,  the 
frieze  and  cornice  being  coloured  in  red  and  soft  blue,  blended  with  lines  of 
gold.  The  walls  are  inlaid  with  large  and  small  alternating  panels. 

The  larger  panels  contain  oil  paintings  representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  One  is  entitled—"  The  Passage  of  our  most  dread 
Soveraigne  Ladye  Queen  Elizabeth  through  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster." 

Another  is — “The  Queen  on  the  Silent  Highway,"  representing  her 
Majesty  in  a Stale  Barge  on  the  Thames. 

A third  represents  “ A Hawking  Party,  with  the  Queen  mounted  on  a 
Palfrey  in  the  foreground." 

A fourth  is — “Elizabeth  at  Tilbury,  addressing  her  Troops;  Ships 
lying  in  the  background." 

Arabesque  frames  over  the  doors  enclose  portraits  of  Admirals  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and  Howard. 

On  the  first  floor  approached  by  the  principal  staircase  is  the  Salon. 
This  stately  apartment  is  lighted  by  a large  bay  window,  from  which  is 
seen  a portion  of  Piccadilly.  This  room,  in  its  appointments  and 
upholstery,  gives  expression  to  the  Louis  Quatorze  period,  associated  with 
that  of  the  present  day,  a combination  affording  a picture  of  brilliancy  and 
luxury  singularly  inviting.  The  walls  are  decorated  by  panels  of  rich 
gold  and  amber  Spitalfields  silk,  specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  The 
frieze  presents  an  artistic  arrangement  of  interlaced  arabesques,  relieved 
with  painted  roses.  The  cornice  is  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours;  and  the 
ceiling  represents  a fresh  morning  sky,  with  birds  and  groups  of  cupids. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  landing  of  the  principal  staircase  is  the  Salle 
a Manger,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  building  in  Piccadilly.  It 
is  lighted  by  large  bay  windows,  from  which  a view  is  obtained  of  Picca  ■ 
ditly  and  the  Green  Park.  In  this  grand  apartment  double  marble 
columns,  with  gilded  Corinthian  capitals  and  bases,  support  the  ceiling, 
painted  to  portray  an  evening  sky,  its  centre  representing  a trellis  canopy, 
with  birds,  flowers,  and  creeping  vines  in  rich  profusion,  encircling  an 
opening  surrounded  in  the  chamber  above  by  a gilded  balustrade. 
Through  this  aperture  the  same  evening  sky  is  visible.  The  upper  room, 
thus  brought  into  acoustic  communication  with  the  dining-room,  is 
devoted  to  an  orchestra  which  will  regularly  perform  at  the  hours  of  dinner 
and  supper. 

The  approach  to  the  floor  over  that  of  the  Salon  and  Salle  a Manger 
is  by  a wide,  handsome  staircase.  On  this  floor  is  the  Salon  Royal, 
decorated  in  the  style  of  George  III.  period.  This  department  is  in  its 
furniture  and  accessories  a replica  of  an  English  gentleman’s  dining-room 
of  that  time.  The  walls  are  tinted  a soft  green,  and  make  a pretty  back- 
ground for  the  magnificent  pictures  and  bronzes  which  embellish  ii.  The 
dado  is  in  flat  gold.  The  delicate  frieze  and  finely-decorated  ceiling 
combined  form  a very  charming  harmony  of  colour.  The  transparent 
lunettee  over  the  door  is  ornamented  by  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms.  On 
this  floor  are  several  private  dining-rooms,  all  appropriately,  and  in  some 
cases  superbly,  furnished. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  situated  the  Salle  a The,  of  which  a 
special  feature  has  been  made,  the  furniture  and  decorations  being  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  its  purpose.  The  latter  are  in  Chinese  style,  and  the 
former  is  of  the  Chippendale  order.  The  colourings,  while  not  heavy,  are 
soft,  warm,  and  cheering.  The  ceiling  is  a rich  yellow,  divided  into  panels 
by  turquoise  blile  borders,  and  set  off  with  quaint  Chinese  hand-painted 
designs.  The  frieze  is  decorated  with  deep  gold  bands  on  a lighter  lined 
gold  ground.  The  walls  are  painted  a soft  red,  with  scenes  of  Chinese  life  ; 
and  the  room  is  surrounded  by  a golden  skirting,  which  serves  as  a dado. 
The  detail  of  every  department  has  been  studied  with  the  greatest  care,  so 
as  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  perfection  in  all  directions  ; and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  cloak-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  and  lavatories  have 
received  as  much  attention  and  care  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

The  Club  house,  from  ground  floor  to  roof,  has  been  decorated,  furnished, 
and  organized  to  meet  the  demands  of  a cultured  and  discriminating 
section  of  the  community,  which  appreciates  a high  standard  of  refine- 
ment, and  is  not  indifferent  to  a well-ordered  luxury  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  comforts  which  are  the  natural  outcome  o an  ever-increasiug 
wealth  with  a corresponding  increase  of  wants. 

Gentlemen  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Club. 

The  Clubhouse  will  be  open  for  members  on  Thursday,  Dec.  15. 

W.  KEDSTON  WARNER,  Secretary. 
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NOTICES. 


Sala’s  Journal,  Volume  I.  for  1892,  containing  the  first  36  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  will  be  published  early  in  January  next,  price  5s. 
bound  in  cloth.  Cases  for  binding  can  also  be  obtained,  price 

is.  6d.  each.  

To  enable  intending  subscribers  to  become  possessed  of  Vol.  I.  of 
Sala’s  Journal,  the  Publisher  will  send  it  to  all  persons  prepaying 
their  subscriptions  to  the  end  of  December,  1893,  at  a cost  of  2s.  6d. 
only,  postage  extra.  As  there  is  already  a large  demand  for  these 
volumes,  it  is  necessary  that  orders  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as 
possible.  

The  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  NUMBER  WILL  BE  ISSUED  ON  DECEMBER 
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A PALACE  not  merely  in  name,  but  truly  a Talace  in  comparison  with  all  other 
VARIETY  THEATRES  at  home  or  abroad.  A Palace  hitherto  but  seldom  ever 
dreamt  of,  and  certainly  never  seen. 

The  Most  Perfect  THEATRE  OF  VARIETIES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

For  COMFORT,  LUXURY,  and  ENJOYMENT,  unsurpassed. 

Sir  AUGUSTUS  HAP.R.IS  will  endeavour  to  produce  a truly  delightful  entertainment. 
MUSIC,  DRAMA,  PAINTING,  and  VARIETIES. 
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GRAND  BALLETS  upon  a scale  of  SPLENDOUR  and  MAGNIFICENCE. 
CHARMING  MUSIC,  both  Vocal  ani  Instrumental. 

A SUPERS  ORCHESTRA  oi  5>  PICKED  INSTRUMENTALISTS,  under  tha 
direction  of  the  popular  composers,  Mons.  Gaston  Sehpeitk  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Glover. 
UNIQUE  VARIETIES.  FUN— FAST  AND  FURIOUS  1 

The  whole  under  the  immediate  personal  direction  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris. 


Sala’s  Journal  in  Australia. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  demand  for  Sala’s  Journal  in  Australia  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded our  anticipations  ; and  we  have  consequently  opened  up  offices  at 
193,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  3T, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  tha 
name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Cheques,  Money  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  “ The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,”  and  crossed  “ London  and  County  Bank." 


Sala’s  Journal. — Telegraphic  Address:  “Spoonfuls,”  London.  Tele* 

phone  No.  2956.  

Advertisements  for  our  "Wanted  ” columns  are  inserted  at  the  follow- 
ing  rates : — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for  every  succeeding  seven 
words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These  advertisements  will  only  be  inserted 
when  prepaid,  and  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  

Sala’s  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


A 1TEW  WINTER  ANNUAL. 

We  enjoyed  immensely  Mr.  Phil  May's  Summer  Annual,  but  the  Winter  one,  just 
published,  is  if  possible  an  improvement.  The  original  illustrations  of  Stories,  Jokes, 
Series  of  Types,  etc.,  from  the  fascinating  pen  of  Mr.  Phil  May,  are  in  our  opinion 
executed  in  his  best  style.  The  cover,  which  is  printed  in  effective  colours,  is  a work  of 
art.  The  illustrations,  which  are  particularly  numerous  for  the  size  of  the  publication, 
are  humourous  in  the  extreme.  We  need  only  mention  by  way  of  example  the  drawing 
of  a Lion  Tamer,  who  has  dined  well  but  not  wisely,  comfortably. asleep  with  the  lions, 
whilst  his  wife  in  the  background  of  the  picture  is  discovered  exclaiming,  “You  coward  !” 
The  more  serious  side  of  Mr.  Phil  May's  genius  is  depicted  in  his  life-like  sketch-por- 
traits of  well  known  men.  Among  the  number  we  may  mention,  Sir  John  Everett  Millais, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  presides  at  Bow  Street.  We  congratulate  Mr.  May 
on  the  very  strong  and  popular  list  of  writers  he  has  secured  to  assist  him  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  Annual.  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  under  the  title  of  “ Jelland’s  Voyage,”  relates  a 
fascinating  sea  story.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  veteran  war  correspondent,  has 
contributed  an  important  character  sketch  of  Prince  Bismarck,  from  personal  experiences 
during  the  Franco-German  War.  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  has  made  another  contribu- 
tion to  Dickens  literature  by  a very  enjoyable  article  on  personal  recollections  of  a night 
he  spent  with  the  famous  novelist  in  Paris.  Space  compels  us  to  only  briefly  mention 
the  other  contributors  to  this  entertaining  volume.  Mr.  F.  E.  Phillips  tells  a charming 
tale  of  life  at  Monte  Carlo;  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  on  “ Famous  Interviews:”  Mr. 
Morley  Roherts,  a Californian  sketch;  Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  a humorous  Australian 
incident ; Mr.  I.  Zangwill,  a comic  theatrical  tale  ; and  Mr.  Eden  Philpotts,  a West  Indian 
story.* 

* Phil  May’s  Illustrated  Winter  Annual.  One  Shilling.  Published  by  Walter  Haddon, 
Central  Publishing  and  Advertising  Offices,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


tE 


CAN  ACTING  BE  TAUGHT? 


That  acting  is  an  art,  and  one  that  can  be  cultivated  to  the 
very  highest  degree  of  perfection,  is  a fact  that  has  been  demon- 
strated from  the  days  of  Roscius — who  taught  declamation 
to  Cicero — to  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Burbage,  and  thence 
to  the  days  of  Betterton,  of  Garrick,  of  the  Kembles  and  the 
Keans,  of  Young  and  Macready,  and  Phelps.  The  calling 
of  the  comedian — I use  the  term  as  it  is  understood  on  the 
continent,  as  comprising  both  tragic  and  comic  actors — being 
thus  admittedly  an  Art,  the  question  arises  whether  it  can  be 
taught  as  other  liberal  arts,  such  as  music,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture,  are  taught.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  in  a 
remarkable  address,  pregnant  with  shrewd  observation  and 
sound  common  sense,  delivered  recently  at  the  inaugural  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  British  Dramatic  Art,  “very  modestly 
remarked  that  it  would  be  a fallacy  to  maintain  that  acting  was 
so  exact  a science  as  were  music  and  what  are  usually  called 
the  Fine  Arts  ; and  he  held,  in  fine,  that  ‘acting  was  an  affair 
of  the  imagination,’  and  could  not  be  taught ; still,  if  it  could 
not  be  taught  it  could  be  practised.” 

It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  has  slightly  under- 
rated the  capacity  of  the  art  of  which  he  is  himself,  so  admir- 
able an  exponent.  He  probably  has,  himself,  a natural  aptitude 
for  acting ; but  without  constant  study  and  long  experience 
he  would  never  have  attained  the  prominent  position  in  his 
profession  which  he  at  present  holds.  “ Practice  makes  per- 
fect,” the  old  saw  tells  us  ; and  what  is  practice  but  a most 
important  factor  in  education  ? A child  may  have  a natural 
aptitude  for  instrumental  music — very  many  children  besides 
Mozart  have  had  such  a gift.  I have  known  urchins  of  six 
and  eight  whose  tiny  fingers  fell,  as  it  were,  spontaneously 
on  the  keyboard  of  the  pianoforte  and  formed  chords ; but 
without  months  and  years  of  fagging  at  the  “ scales  ” the 
natural  aptitude  will  fail  to  produce  a thoroughly  competent 
artist.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  teaching  in  the  world  will 
not  lead  the  musical  student  to  excel  if  genius  be  lacking. 

It  is  almost!  but  not  precisely,  the  same  with  the  graphic 


and  plastic  arts.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  observed  very  justly 
that  most  children  were  natural  actors,  and  often  astonished 
us  by  the  appropriateness  of  their  gestures.  The  illustrious 
German  critic  Schlegel  said,  in  effect,  many  years  ago  practi- 
cally the  same  thing.  “ Children,”  he  wrote,  “ are  perpetually 
going  out  of  themselves.  It  is  one  of  their  chief  amusements 
to  represent  those  grown  people  whom  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  or  whatever  else  comes  in  their 
way;  and  with  the  happy  flexibility  of  their  organisation 
they  can  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  assumed  dignity  in 
a father,  a schoolmaster,  or  a king.”  I remember  when  I 
was  at  the  Antipodes  the  proprietor  of  an  Italian  circus 
telling  me  that  he  had  been  shipwrecked  once,  steeds,  troupe, 
and  all,  on  the  shore  of  some  savage  island  in  Polynesia. 
The  vessel,  only,  came  to  grief ; and  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany, mounting  the  highly-trained  steeds,  either  swam  them 
or  managed  somehow  to  get  them  to  dry  land.  The  tattooed 
King  of  the  place  Hokey  Pokey  Wankey  Fum,  or  whatever  his 
name  was,  showed  much  kindness  to  the  shipwrecked  “sawdust 
blokes,”  whose  performances  he,  his  chiefs,  and  his  numerous 
wives,  were  never  weary  of  witnessing  ; and,  ere  a fortnight 
was  over,  all  the  naked,  chocolate-coloured  little  brats,  male 
and  female,  in  the  place  were  playing  at  bare-back  riding, 
jumping  through  hoops,  or  imitating  the  severely  elegant 
equitation  of  la  haute  ecole,  or  simulating  with  marvellous 
quickness  and  vivacity  the  funniments  of  Mr.  Clown — thus 
conclusively  bearing  out  the  conclusions  of  Herr  Schlegel 
and  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree. 

But  now  let  us  put  the  case  of  the  natural  aptitude  for 
graphic  or  pictorial,  or  plastic  art.  I unhesitatingly  affirm 
that  ninety-nine  children,  not  being  hopelessly  hebetudinous 
or  hydrocephalous,  have  such  an  aptitude.  Ask  yourselves, 
my  dear  readers.  Where  is  the  little  bit  of  a child,  boy  or 
girl,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a toy  spade,  or  with  its  own  pudgy 
hands,  cannot  make  a dirt  pie  or  build  a sand  fortification 
on  the  sea  beach  ? What  are  those  processes  but  rudi- 
mental  modelling?  The  capacity  for  carving  heads  from 
cherry-stones,  or  slate  pencil,  or  lumps  of  chalk  is  not  so 
general ; still  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  uncommon  faculty 
among  small  children.  Then,  again,  where  is  the  urchin  who 
is  incompetent  to  scribble  outline  caricatures  of  the  school- 
master or  the  governess — the  latter  usually  in  spectacles — on 
the  margin  of  Mangnall’s  “ Questions,”  or  Mrs.  Markham’s 
“History  of  England”  ? Who  has  not  achieved  on  paper  or 
on  slate,  or  with  chalk  on  a wall,  or  on  a door,  the  time- 
honoured  graffito  of  a gentleman  suspended  from  a gibbet  with 
a pipe  in  his  mouth,  together  with  the  landscape  of  the  cottage 
with  the  fuzzy  corkscrew  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  chimney- 
pot, the  trees,  like  so  many  birch-brooms,  in  the  distance,  and 
the  cow,  the  dog,  and  the  cocks  and  hens  in  the  foreground  ? 
These  embryonic-art  essays  evince  no  natural  aptitude  for  fine 
art,  properly  so  called.  They  only  show  an  aptitude  for  mimick- 
ing graphically  something  which  has  struck  the  perceptions 
of  the  youthful  draughtsman. 

As  a rule  these  perceptions  are  rather  of  a comic  than  of  a 
tragical  nature.  Traddles,  in  “ DavidJCopperfield,”  was,  it  is 
true,  continually  drawing  skeletons  in  his  copybooks,  and 
getting  caned  for  so  doing  ; still  the  images  of  mortality  which 
we  think  ghastly  and  repulsive  are  rarely  associated  in  the 
youthful  mind  with  anything  of  a terrifying  nature.  “ A 
simple  child  that  feels  its  life  ia  every  limb,  what  should  it 
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know  of  death  ? ’’  Children  are  not  frightened  at  the 

skeleton  trick  ” in  the  pantomime.  They  see  nothing 
appalling  in  a human  skull.  I ts  goggle  orbits  and  its  grinning 
eyes  induce  them  rather  to  smile  than  to  shudder. 

When,  however,  the  juvenile  maker  of  mud  pies  or  the 
scrawier  of  graffiti  arrives  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  a sudden 
and,  to  my  mind,  most  mysterious  change  comes  over  him. 
In  a limited  number  of  instances  the  artistic  aptitude,  be  it  of 
a giaphic,  a pictorial,  or  a plastic  character,  at  once  and  un- 
mistakably declares  itself,  and  there  is  manifest  either  solid 
capacity,  as  in  a Northcote,  an  Opie,  or  a Benjamin 
vV  est  j ^ or  positive  genius,  as  in  a Reynolds,  a Turner, 
or  a Millais  ; or  else  the  glimmerings  of  artistic  aptitude  which 
..ave  seemed — but  which  really  were  only  the  expression  of 
a mimetic  propensity— to  be  apparent  in  early  childhood, 
completely  and  definitively  disappear. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  identical,  or  nearly  identical,  psycho- 
logical phenomena  exhibit  themselves  with  regard  to  an 
aptitude  for  the  stage.  The  vast  majority  of  children,  being 
namra^y  mimics,  can  act.  A group  of  small  children  sitting 
m a row  on  a doorstep,  pretending  to  be  scholars,  while  a 
i;)1gper  child  poses  as  teacher,  are  unconsciously  acting  a play  ; 
and  many  common  nursery  pastimes  are  in  their  nature  essen- 
tially dramatic.  So,  likewise,  when  a little  girl  of  six  or  seven 
talks  to.  her  doll,  puts  imaginary  answers  into  its  waxen 
mouth,  invites  it — with  other  dolls — to  tea,  hears  its  lessons, 
leproves,  occasionally  slaps  it,  and  eventually  puts  it  to  bed, 
the  little  girl  is  virtually  acting.  She  may  have  a sneaking 
fondness  for  her  doll  even  when  she  is  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old ; but  she  has  long  since  ceased  to  believe  in  the  vitality  of 
the  puppet,  or  to  assume  that  it  is  a sentient  and  articulate 
entity,  in  other  words,  the  childish  knack  of  dramatic  mimicry 
has  passed  away  from  her,  just  as  the  knack  of  graphic 
simulation  has  done ; but  if  there  be  real  natural  aptitude  in 
her  or  m her  brother  for  the  stage,  that  aptitude  will  at  once 
assert  itself  in  her  as  it  will  in  her  brother.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  young  people  have  the  making  of  an  actor  and  an 
actress  in  them._  Mind,  just  as  in  the  case  of  art,  there  will  be 
a i lerentiation  in  the  coming  comedian.  In  many  cases  there 
will  be  capacity— that  which  is  loosely,  but  still  sufficingly, 
called  “ talent  ” — in  a very  few  cases  there  will  be  genius. 

It  now  comes  to  the  question,  and  the  highly  important 
one,  of  education.  Every  comedian  must  be  educated,  con- 
sciously  or  unconsciously.  There  is  a regular,  and  there  is 
an  irregular  process  of  tuition.  For  convenience  sake  I will 
take  the  latter  first.  There  could  scarcely  be  a more  cogent 
example  of  an  irregularly  educated  genius  of  the  theatrical 
kind  than  Edmund  Kean.  His  nonage,  it  may  be  said, 
was  spent  in  a prompt  box  ; almost  before  he  could  walk,  he 
played  the  part  of  some  little  imp,  who  danced  round  the 
Witches  Cauldron.  His  youth  was  passed  in  innumerable 
and  sometimes  squalid  vicissitudes.  I knew,  many  years 
ago,  a very  old  subordinate  performer  at  a London  theatre, 
little  better  than  a supernumerary,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  played  Pantaloon  to  Edmund  Kean’s  Harlequin.  The 
lessee  of  the  theatre  of  which  I speak  was  Charles  Kean,  and 
when  I told  him  the  story  of  the  poor  old  “ super  ” — it  was  at 
rehearsal  time — he  went  up  to  him,  accosted  him  very  kindly, 
and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  You  are  not,  however,  to  believe 
xn  the  anecdote  that  on  this  occasion,  on  the  eminent  trage- 
dian and  prosperous  manager  asking  the  decayed  pantomi- 
mist  whether  he  had  really  played  pantaloon  to  his,  Edmund 
Kean  s,  harlequin,  the  ancient  mummer  replied,  “ Yes,  sir,  and  I 
should  dearly  like  to  play  it  toyour'n."  The  tale  is  wholly  apochry- 
Phal.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  notorious  that  Edmund  Kean, 
beiore  he  took  the  town  by  storm  and  vaulted  at  one  bound 
from  the  lowest  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder,  had  been  all 
kinds  of  things.  Teacher  of  fencing,  it  was  said,  a tumbler  and 
gymnast,  a breaker  in  of  horses,  a professional  boxer,  a singer 
in  tavern  concert  rooms,  a strolling  player,  a tight-rope  dancer, 
and  what  not.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  invented  some 
of  the  stoiies  of  his  early  adventures  which  he  was  wont  to 
tell ; but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  his  long  and  various 
experience  of  every  kind  of  stagecraft,  and  the  calling  acces* 
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° 7 ? ^et°’  had  made  hlm  a trained  and  experienced  actor, 

nitMnhatfhfi  Was,as  excellent  when  he  was  slaving  for  a 
pittance  of  five-and-twenty  shillings  a week,  as  he  was  when 
lie  could  command  a hundred  pounds  a night. 

Now  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  is  well  aware  that  the  days  of  the 
Bohemian  actor,  the  stroller,  the  “ vagabond,”  by  Act  of  Par! 
liament  you  remember  how  Junius  addressed  Garrick  when 
he  was  at  ihe  height  of  his  fame : “ Vagabond ! stick  to 
your  pantomime  —has  passed  away  for  ever.  Still,  the 

FrnTTt  MUSC  Wl1  °Pen  h6r  armS  Wide  t0  welcome  genius 

fhTln  hafte-Ve^S°Cla  ,gra^e  h Comes<  To  the  highest  or  to 
le  lowest  in  the  ranks  of  the  community  public  acclaim  will 

e given  if  the  man  or  the  woman  of  genius  can  vindicate  his 
or  herclaima  to  acceptance.  Yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
e majority  of  our  actors  and  actresses  come  at  present  from 
igher  couches  sociales  than  those  which  in  bygone  times  ordin- 
ari  y furnished  the  stage  with  its  brightest  ornaments.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  uncommon  nowadays  to  find,  even  in  the 
second  rank  of  our  comedians,  graduates  of  Universities 
accomplished  linguists,  equally  accomplished  musicians,  and 
painters  who  were  not  Art  the  most  jealous  of  mistresses 
might  win  with  their  pencils  Academic  rank.  Society  has 
opened  its  doors  to  actors  and  actresses;  and  Society 
venture  to  think,  has  acted  very  wisely  in  tins 
respect  Managers  and  dramatists,  therefore,  have  no  longer 

mnv  wh63  ^ r°rderIy  and  sometimes  dissolute  com. 
pany,  who,  half  their  lives,  perhaps,  were  little  better  than 
strollers,  and  who,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  two  great  “ patent  ” 
theatres  of  the  past,  Covent  Garden  and  Dr^La^e  we,^ 

en-rPer5j°nS  very  lmPerfect  education.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  knows  full  well  that  the  degree  of  M \ ’ 
or  familiarity  with  modern  languages,  or  proficiency  in  the 
manners  and  bearing  of  good  society  will  not  suffice  to  make 
even  a capable  actor  : the  question  of  genius  being  for  the 
nonce  set  enhrdy  on  one  side.  Thus,  he  very  wisely  advocate! 
that  he  Society  whom  he  addressed  should  contemplate  the 
founda  aon  of  a School  or  Conservatoire  in  which  the  youn^  actor 
and  the  young  actress  might  acquire  those  “ implements  ” of  their 
art,  the  want  of  which  the  playgoers  of  to-day  cannot  but 
sometimes  deplore  in  watching  the  performances  presented  in 
our  theatres.  . He  would  like  to  see  established  a school  of 
fencing,  dancing,  and  elocution ; and  he  points  out  that  the 
system  of  long  “ runs  ” which  prevails  in  theatres  of  the  present 
cay  renders  it  out  of  the  question  that  young  actors  and 
actresses  can  obtain  in  the  theatres  to  which  they 
f[e.  atta?^?d  tha.t  practice  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
their  artistic  development.  These  last  words,  I take  it  deserve 
to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.  We  may  laugh  at  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies,  who,  haltingwith  his  familv  at  a country 
inn,  spent  the  interval  before  dinner  in  exercising  his  youn°- 
boys  in  fighting  a Terrific  Combat  of  Two  ; and  the  idea  is  cer° 
tainly  very  droll  of  the  manager  having  first  met  his  talented 
wife  when  that  lady  was  standing  on  her  head  in  the  midst  of 
a shower  of  fireworks.  Extremely  comic  also  is  the  idea  of 
the  Infant  Phenomenon  rehearsing  the  ballet  interlude  of  the 
Indian  Savage  and  the  Maiden;'*  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  Crummies  family  were  only  pursuing  that  irregular 
education  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  would  systematize  and 
regulate,  and  make,  after  a manner,  collegiate. 

As  regards  one  section  of  his  proposal,  I would,  in  conclusion 
point  out  that  there  is  no  time  whatever  to  be  lost.  The  art 
of  stage  elocution  has  very  few  competent  professors  left ; and 
away  from  a very  few  London  theatres  it  is  more  than  dis- 
tressing it  borders  upon  the  horrifying  and  the  exasperating 
Jfar,the  ^readful  jumble  which  actors  and  actresses  make 
o blank  verse  ; to  have  to  listen  to  their  false  quantities,  and 
to  seek  in  vain  for  the  final  consonants  of  their  words,  which 
t ey  persistently  seem  to  swallow  instead  of  pronouncing  them 
distinctly.  Dancing,  fencing,  and  elocution  form  the°tripod 
on  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  with  the  interests  of  his  pro- 
fession clearly  at  heart,  takes  his  stand  ; but,  I would  place 
elocution  first ; sinceits  almost  entire  absence  from  the  dialogue 
ai  our  playhouses  is  becoming  an  opprobrium  and  a scandal. 

bi  A.  iji 
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Publicity  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  Michael  William 
Balfe,  the  only  son  of  the  eminent  composer  of  “ The  Bohemian 
Girl  ” and  many  other  delightful  operas,  has  been  reduced  to 
the  sorest  straits  of  indigence,  and  we  are  requested  by  Col. 
Mapleson  to  intimate  that  a Committee  is  being  formed  to 
receive  subscriptions  in  order  that  the  unhappy  man,  his  wife, 
and  two  children  may  be  saved  from  starvation.  Among  other 
proposals  for  alleviating  the  dire  distress  of  Michael  William 
Balfe  is  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  asked 
to  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  small  pension  granted 
to  Madame  Balfe  in  favour  of  her  son. 


Self,  who  is  very  willingly  about  to  join  the  Committee, 
is  particularly  and  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
movement  to  assist  this  unfortunate  individual.  He  knew  the 
first  Michael  William  Balfe  and  his  excellent  spouse,  Mdme. 
Lina  Balfe,  intimately  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  their 
daughters,  Louisa  and  Victoria,  the  last-named  subsequently 
Duchess  of  Frias,  were  in  childhood  the  playfellows  of  his  sister 
and  of  himself.  Of  that  romping  band  he  is  the  sole  survivor. 
The  son,  Michael  William,  he  remembers  only  as  a toddling  two 
or  three  year  old  whom  his  parents  used  to  call  “Falstaff,” 
after  one  of  Balfe’s  operas ; but  he  believes  that  after  he 
(Self)  left  school  little  boy  “ Falstaff”  was  sent  for  his 
education  to  the  same  establishment,  Bolton  House,  Turn- 
ham  Green. 


That  veracious  chronicler  of  men  and  things  parliamen- 
tary, Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy,  has  saddled  the  authorship  of  the 
familiar  term  “ Grand  Old  Man  ” on  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
He  says  that  Sir  William  made  use  of  it  in  one  of  his  early 
addresses  to  his  constituents  in  Derby,  and  that  it  had  its  birth 
amid  the  exultation  that  followed  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  return 
to  power  in  1880.  Our  amusing  friend,  Toby,  M.P.,  may  be 
right,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  other  conflicting  state- 
ments which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  regarding 
the  source  whence  this  particular  phrase  first  emanated? 
Are  all  contending  parties  agreed  that  Mr.  Lucy  is  right,  and 
that  Sir  William  is  the  original  inventor  of  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion ? 


By  the  way,  enterprising  quill  makers  ought  to  make  good 
capital  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  emphatic  declaration  that  he 
prefers  “a  quill,  please,”  to  a steel  pen.  We  have  the  Glad- 
stone bag,  why  not  the  Gladstone  quill  ? The  trivial  inci- 
dent at  Liverpool,  which  was  not  only  reported  in  the  Times , 
but  commented  on  in  the  leading  article  as  “an  amusing  in- 
stance of  the  personal  conservatism  which  is  such  a striking 
trait  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  composite  nature,”  should  find  favour 
with  our  pictorial  artists,  and  enable  them  to  produce  some- 
thing effective. 


A quill  pen  is  the  delight  of  Self,  and  some  thirty  years 
since,  when  he  had  to  write  two  leaders  every  day  for  a great 
newspaper  he  invariably  used  quill  pens  somewhat  stout  in 
the  barrel,  but  which  unfortunately  cost  fourteen  shillings  the 
hundred.  He  did  not  mind  the  cost  so  much,  but  it  was  dis- 
tressing to  him  to  find  that  when  he  tried  to  mend  the  pen  he 
usually  succeeded  only  in  cutting  his  own  fingers.  He  then 
tried  a pen-mending  machine,  the  use  of  which  generally 
resulted  in  his  splitting  up  the  pen  bodily.  Since  the  period 


in  question,  however,  these  machines  have  probably  been 
greatly  improved. 


The  Actors’  Benevolent  Fund  should  have  the  hearty 
support  of  every  member  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Not 
only  does  it  help  the  needy,  but  it  takes  action  against  the 
impostor.  It  was  mentioned  at  the  annual  dinner  the  other 
evening  that  as  much  as  £22,000  had  been  distributed 
among  those  who  had  suffei  ed,  and  were  in  pecuniary  dis- 
tress; but  the  Chairman,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  did  not 
mention  what  had  been  done,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Fund,  in  “ moving  on  ” the  spongers.  They  need  to 
be  “ moved  on,”  if  only  for  the  sake  of  those  kind-hearted 
professionals  who  know  not  how  to  refuse. 


We  notice  that  the  subscriptions  and  donations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dinner  amounted  to  ^1800,  and  it  was  stated  that 
this  would  be  made  up  to  ^"2000.  This,  of  course,  was  most 
encouraging ; but,  in  all  sincerity,  we  would  ask  whether 
means  cannot  be  devised  for  avoiding  these  so-called  sub- 
scriptions ? It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  the  many  friends  who 
take  a warm  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  profession  to 
generously  help  such  a deserving  charity  as  this  ; but  why 
should  there  be  any  need  for  outside  help  ? The  theatrical 
profession  ought,  we  think,  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a Fund  of 
this  kind  without  any  assistance  from  those  unconnected  with 
the  profession. 


We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
our  good  friend,  Mr.  Irving,  will  not  misunderstand  us.  The 
Actors’  Benevolent  Fund  is  not  by  any  means  singular  in 
thus  receiving  donations.  Other  Funds — the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund,  for  instance— receive  help  in  precisely  the  same 
way ; but  what  we  would  like  to  urge  upon  actors  and 
actresses,  and  journalists  as  well,  is  that  they  should  by 
their  hearty  co-operation  show  that  they  are  independent  of 
all  outside  help,  and  that  solely  by  their  own  subscriptions 
they  are  prepared  to  keep  their  well-meant  charity  in  thorough 
working  order.  This  would  not  debar  any  person  who  desired 
to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made 
from  doing  so  in  a tangible  form;  but  it  would  certainly 
remove  the  suspicion  that  these  annual  dinners  are  made 
to  serve  as  the  occasion  for  “ sending  round  the  hat.” 


Our  premier  duke  might  well  retort  to  Mr.  John  Burns : 
“ Sir,  I owe  you  one  ! ” At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  the  member  for  Battersea  scored  off  his 
Grace  in  a style  which  “ brought  down  the  house.”  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  excused  himself  from  serving  on  the  Works 
Committee  on  the  ground  that  he  had  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  ability  requisite  for  the  post.  Mr.  Burns  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  assembly  that  it  must  be  otherwise,  as  the  noble 
duke  had  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in  rebuilding  Arundel 
Castle,  and  he  facetiously  contended  that  “they  ought 
to  discriminate  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  politician 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  builder,  with  plenty  of  know- 
ledge.” The  Council  did  not  take  Mr.  Burns  seriously,  and 
the  Duke  escaped.  Very  right  too  ! 


Whenever  Self  is  asked  to  officiate  as  Chairman  of  a Com- 
mittee he  has  always  the  following  three  pleas  to  advance 
against  his  nomination — Parcel-blind,  parcel-deaf,  and 
wholly  incompetent.  He  usually  escapes.  To  be  merely  the 
member  of  a Committee  does  not  so  much  matter.  You  need 
say  nothing ; you  have  only  to  hold  up  your  hand  when  you 
see  other  people  holding  up  their  hands,  and  in  the  meantime 
you  make  pleasing  pen  and  ink  sketches  on  your  blotting-pad 
of  your  fellow  Committeemen. 


The  result  of  the  trial  of  the  signalman  Holmes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Thirsk  fatality  is  in  accordance  with  public 
feeling.  It  was  the  system  and  not  the  servant  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  sad  disaster.  In  the  current  number 
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of  the  Railway  World  the  subject  is  dealt  with,  and  attention 
is  directed  to  the  comparative  immunity  experienced  in  this 
terrible  catastrophe  by  the  Pullman  car.  The  writer  offers  the 
opinion  that  “ probably  the  very  safest  place  for  a passenger 
to  choose,  on  the  supposition  that  his  train  is  to  have  a bad 
collision,  is  in  a Pullman  car  in  the  centre  of  the  train,  with  a 
number  of  ordinary  carriages  in  front  and  behind.”  This  is 
excellent  advice  for  those  who  are  always  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Pullman  ; but  what  about  the  “ seconds  ” and  the 
“thirds,”  who  help  to  swell  the  grand  total  of  the  railway 
receipts  to  a very  appreciable  extent  ? 


Of  course,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say 
what  should  be  or  what  might  be  ; but  in  the  meantime 
we  have  to  be  content  with  what  is.  For  instance,  the 
writer  in  our  railway  contemporary  sapiently  observes  that 
there  is  no  doubt  the  Pullman  cars  “are  on  the  whole  much 
safer  for  general  travelling  than  the  matchwood  bandboxes 
of  short  carriages  which  run  upon  our  lines  until  a bad  smash 
sends  them  flying  into  a thousand  splinters.”  With  this 
expression  everyone  will  cordially  agree  ; but,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
we  might  just  as  well  clamour  for  the  moon  as  to  ask  for  such 
a reform  on  the  part  of  our  railway  companies.  We  might 
pipe,  but  the  directors  would  show  no  inclination  to  dance. 


By  the  way,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  the  old 
cry  of  another  line  to  Brighton  is  to  be  once  more  revived,  and 
that  the  monoply  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  present  Company  is 
to  be  seriously  assailed  ? 


It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  idea  which  has  been 
frequently  mooted,  and  as  frequently  discouraged  by  public 
opinion,  will  not  be  revived  in  a substantial  form.  The  London 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  does  its  work  admirably, 
and  a second  line  to  Brighton  would  do  good  neither  to  the 
town  nor  to  the  travelling  public,  to  say  nothing  of  t-he  share- 
holders of  the  second  and  superfluous  company. 


In  the  current  issue  of  the  New  York  Medical  Record  a 
humorous  account  is  given  showing  how  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York  carry  on  their  crusade  against 
quacks.  The  Society  began  the  business  of  “ running  down 
quacks  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  from  a small  beginning 
it  has  gained  strength  until  at  the  present  time  it  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  keeping  quacks  altogether  out  of  the  city. 
The  detectives  mostly  employed  are  women,  and  this  is  the 
way  the  work  is  done : — 

" There  is  one  Miss  Bertha  S.,  who  has  done  well  in  both  lines.  This 
lady  is  a pretty,  innocent-looking  German  girl,  but  she  knows  almost 
enough  medicine  to  be  a doctor,  and  she  has  one  molar  tooth  with  a large 
cavity.  To  the  Medical  Society  she  was  invaluable.  There  were  few 
diseases  which  Bertha  could  not  simulate.  She  knew  the  symptoms  of 
almost  all  of  them,  and  described  them  glibly.  Then  the  quack  would 
tell  Bertha  what  ailed  her  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  gave  her  some 
medicine,  to  be  arrested  next  day  on  Bertha’s  complaint  and  fined  from 
50  to  200  dollars.  In  a dental  way  Miss  S.  was  very  useful,  and  all  on  one 
tooth.  She  let  one  quack  put  cement  in  it ; then  she  had  him  arrested. 
Then  she  went  round  the  corner  a day  or  so  afterwards  and  let  quack 
No.  2 change  the  cement  for  amalgam  filling.  This  cost  quack  No.  2 
fifty  dollars.  Quack  the  third  paid  a similar  sum  for  changing 
the  _ amalgam  filling  for  gold,  and  then  an  officer  of  the  Dental 
Society  unfilled  Bertha’s  tooth,  and  it  was  ready  for  business 
again.  It  appears  that  Bertha  almost  cleared  out  all  the  quacks 
in  Brooklyn,  but  afterwards  business  began  to  fail,  because  the  quacks 
came  to  know  her,  and  refused  to  be  a party  to  her  enterprise." 


Here  Is  a line  for  an  unlimited  field  of  speculative  inter- 
viewing of  doctors  and  dentists.  It  is  much  the  rage  at 
present.  Some  fair  interviewer  with  a happy  knack  of  dis- 
locating a shoulder  joint,  or,  better  still,  her  jaw,  might  make 
her  fortune  in  the  surgical  line.  A well  simulated  cough  and 
associated  shortness  of  breath  would  exhaust  the  lung 
specialists.  A shortsighted  damsel  in  quest  of  suitable 
glasses  would  soon  have  all  the  oculists  “ under  the  micro- 
scope.” Feigned  deafness  is  hard  to  detect  under  any  cir- 
cumstances i and  the  aurists  would  have  a bad  time  of  it  with 
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the  lady  who  rang  the  changes  from  one  to  the  other  between 
“ noises  in  the  head  ” and  difficulty  of  hearing.  The  gentle 
deluder  who  feigned  hysterics  and  neuralgia  might  have  some 
rare  fun  in  the  studies  of  the  “gynaecologists.”  There  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  suffer  from  delusions  and  “jerks” 
What  ghastly  advice  might  not  be  gathered  from  the  psycho- 
logists, while  the  localisation  of  headache  would  demand 
much  careful  “ laying  on  of  hands  I ” A well  simulated  husky 
voice  would  call  for  the  neatest  of  napkins  from  the  drawer 
of  the  “laryngologist,”  and  columns  might  be  written  on  the 
manner  in  which  each  rival  throat  specialist  handled  the 
tongue  of  his  patient  in  his  necessary  manipulation  while 
examining  her  vocal  organ. 


What  fun  there  might  be  obtained  in  contrasting  rival 
opinions,  rival  prescriptions,  rival  methods  of  treatment,  not 
to  speak  of  the  dress,  manners,  studies,  furniture,  and  the 
entire  “ get  up  ” of  the  interviewed  1 


But  to  be  serious.  Has  not  this  unsolicited  and  surrepti- 
tious interviewing  of  professional  men  gone  far  enough  ? 
There  is  something  despicable  in  clandestinely  entering  a 
man’s  study  with  a lie  on  the  lips  of  the  visitor  (as  has 
been  done)  to  act  the  “ female  detective  ” for  any  news- 
paper. It  may  be  considered  smart,  but  it  is  not  honest 
journalism.  There  are  many  legitimate  ways  in  which  ladies 
who  have  a penchant  for  interviewing  can  turn  their  talents  to 
good  account. 


Recently,  when  Mr.  Henry  Irving  acquired  a relic  of  the 
histrionic  past,  the  suggestion  was  made  thatxa  theatrical  ex- 
hibition should  be  held.  The  idea  “ caught  on,”  and  it  is 
announced  that  such  an  exhibition  will  be  opened  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  on  Tuesday  next.  Exhibits  have  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these  are  the 
silver  helmet  presented  to  Kemble  by  the  Edinburgh  folk  ; 
Sargent’s  painting  of  Miss  Terry;  portraits  of  Mrs. °Sterlin^ 
when  eighteen,  twenty-three,  thirty-one,  as  the  nurse  in 
“ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  the  original  trick  picture  of  Peg 
Woffington.  There  is  likewise  a series  of  portraits  of  Mrs. 
Keeley,  some  relics  of  Macready,  a number  of  mementoes  of 
Phelp’s  Kemble’s  stage  ring,  T.  P.  Cooke’s  hat  and  coat  in 
“ Black-Eyed  Susan,”  an  enormous  number  of  playbills  in- 
cluding a complete  set  of  those  from  Sadler’s  Wells  during 
Phelp  s management,  and  some  remarkable  specimens  from 
the  “ Dust  Hole,”  as  the  little  old  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre 
hard  by  Tottenham  Court  Road,  used  to  be  called,  the  title  of 
one  of  the  plays  being  the  “ Fiend  of  the  Sea,  or  the  Days  of 
the  Pirate  Barque.  In  addition  to  these,  the  collection  em- 
braces a large  number  of  engravings,  sketches  for  scenery, 
royal  programmes,  prompt  books,  a portrait  of  Jenny  Lind 
by  Count  D’Orsay,  and  the  operatic  costumes  of  Mario. 


Those  costumes  came  once  upon  a time  under  the  purview 
of  Self,  and  he  was  permitted  to  select  from  them  two 
trifling  but  elegant  articles  of  dress  which  had  been  worn  by 
the  great  tenor,  and  which  he  presented  to  two  ladies  who 
were  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  consummate  artiste. 


A correspondent  offers  a novel  suggestion,  but  one  which 
we  do  not  for  a moment  think  would  meet  with  favour,  for  the 
treatment  of  habitual  drunkards.  He  has  taken  note  of  our  re- 
mark  about  corporal  chastisement  for  the  pestilential  agitators 
of  the  present  day  who  do  a maximum  of  harm  without  even  a 
corresponding  minimum  of  good,  and  he  says  : “ What  do 
you  say  about  trying  this  remedy  on  those  who  are  slaves  to 
the  drink,,  adding  an  extra  stripe,  say,  after  every  com- 
mitment ? Well,  we  should  say  that  it  would  be  a brutal 
means  to  adopt.  The  lash  is  undoubtedly  a valuable  correc- 
tive ; but  it  must  be  used  judiciously. 


Still,  it  is  stated  as  a fact  that  at  Jehore,  a Malay  state 
under  British  protection,  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  apply 

the  lash  in  all  kinds  of  offences.  It  matters  not  what  the  crime 
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maybe,  the  method  of  punishment  is  the  same.  The  whipping 
takes  place  in  the  morning,  and  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  the  last  instalment  is  administered  on  the  mornn  „ 
before  the  offender  is  set  free,  so  that  his  relatives  and  friends 
may  form  some  idea  of  what  the  culput  has  hac  o un  er&  . 
This  apparently  serves  an  excellent  purpose,  and  has  a mos 
salutary  effect.  It  teaches  the  natives  to  live  decent  and 
orderly  lives. 

We  have  somewhere  read  that  at  an  inebriate  retreat, 
established  in  the  United  States,  the  whole  of  the  patients, 
male  and  female,  were  with  their  own  full  consent  punctually 
cowhided  twice  a week.  Whether  this  drastic  treatment 
succeeded  in  restoring  them  to  habits  of  sobriety  we  have  no 
heard. 


health  next  Christmas  in  a special  bowl  of  punch  to  bedis- 
pensed  from  a silver  ladle  with  a William  III.  guinea  soldered 

in  the  bowl.  

In  London  window-dressing  is  rapidly  developing  into  a 
fine  art.  What  is  more  important  to  its  followers,  it  is 
a fairly  remunerative  one,  as  much  as  £ 2 per  week  being 
paid  by  some  enterprising  firms  to  ladies  of  taste,  who  have 
no  other  duties  or  connection  with  the  business.  . This  innova- 
tion promises  to  make  our  shop-windows  artistic  triumphs. 

Self  has  an  indistinct  notion  that  he  once  possessed  a 
manual  of  window-dressing.  Perhaps  the  erudite  editor  of 
the  Drapers’  Dictionary  will  enlighten  him  as  to  tne  existence, 
or  the  contrary,  of  such  a technical  work  ? 


The  recent  great  fires  in  London  have  elicited  the  follow- 
ing interesting  observations  from  a correspondent  as  to  the 
most  effective  means  to  be  employed  in  the  efforts  to  extin- 
guish such  conflagrations : — 

" Would  it  not  be  of  immense  service  if  a length  of  hose,  with  screw 
joint  where  necessary  for  joining  on  to  the  main  supply,  and  arranged  at 
the  top  for  joining  on  a nozzle,  were  run  up  the  side  of  every  escape  and 
other  ladder  used  by  the  brigade,  so  that  the  water  supply  might  be 
readily  available  at  almost  any  height  without  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
work  of  it  being  necessary  for  firemen  to  carry  up  those  tremendously 
cumbrous  lengths  of  hose  with  them  in  their  fearful  climbs,  full  enough 

as  they  are  of  danger  already  ? . . 

••  I doubt  very  much  whether,  in  the  case  of  such  large  samples  of  con- 
flagrations as  we  have  experienced  lately,  water  is  either  the  best  or,  at  all 
events,  the  last  element  (in  its  raw  state)  that  should  be  looked  to  and 
depended  upon,  with  the  immense  amount  of  paraphernalia  required  toi 
its  use.  Fires  at  any  time  live  upon  draught,  and  what  can  be  more 
effectual  in  promoting  or  increasing  draught  to  a * well  alight  fire  than 
the  volumes  of  steam  necessarily  produced  by  pouring  volumes  of  water 
on  to  any  red  hot  seething  mass  ; driving  the  flames  with  tenfold  force 
upward  and  around,  and  creating  an  increased  vacuum  into  which  all  the 
surrounding  air  will  rush.  Were  it  possible  to  stop  that  rush  of  air  a 
the  point  of  ignition  we  know  that  fire  could  not  live.  Surely  our  chemica 
science  can  help  us  here  ? 


The  alteration  which  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
necessary  qualification  for  election  as  a poor-law  guardian 
appears  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Another  change 
which  might  be  made  with  equal  advantage  is  in  the  sys- 
tem of  voting.  If  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  their 
wisdom,  decided  to  bring  this  up  to  date,  it  would  be  received 
with  acclamation. 


The  Truth  Toy  Show  is  fixed  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  next, 
and  will,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  be  held  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  London.  This  is  always  a big  undertaking,  but  Mr. 
Labouchere  is  able  to  call  to  his  aid  many  willing  and  enthu- 
siastic workers.  On  this  occasion  there  is  a special  induce- 
ment for  the  display  of  artistic  taste  on  the  part  of  those  who 
send  in  contributions,  as  the  Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths 
Company  intend  to  present  a lady’s  gold  watch  to  the 
competitor  whose  contribution  shall  prove  most  popular  among 
the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Labouchere  has  once 
more  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  eleven  thousand 
new  sixpences  from  a generous  and  anonymous  donor,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor  children  of  our  London 
workhouses,  and  their  schools  and  hospitals.  These  and 
the  toys  should  make  thousands  of  little  pauper  youngsters 
supremely  happy  this  Christmastide. 


But  who  is  the  hero  of  the  eleven  thousand  sixpences  ? 
We  were  once  inclined  to  think  that  the  annual  gift  was  so 
much  conscience  money  wafted  across  the  ocean  by  Jay 
Gould  ; but  as  the  purport  of  the  will  of  the  late  “ financeerer  ” 
has  been  made  public,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  out  of  his 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  he  has  left  a cent  to  any  hospital  or 
charitable  institution,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  could  have 
been  the  Samaritan  of  the  eleven  thousand  sixpences.  Is  it 
“ General  ’’  Booth  ? Alas  ! the  good  man  wants  so  many  mil- 
lion sixpences  for  his  own  beneficent  schemes.  Whoever  the 
donor  to  the  Truth  Fund  may  be,  we  intend  to  drink  his 


Cheerfully  accepting  the  risk  of  furious  contradiction,  we 
explicitly  assert,  and  are  prepared  to  maintain  with  sword, 
pistol,  quarter-staff,  two-ounce  boxing-gloves,  goose  quill,' or 
Brandauer’s  pen,  that  the  shop  windows  of  the  British  Metro- 
polis, from  Piccadilly  to  Leadenhall  Street,  and  from  Regent 
Street  along  both  Oxford  Streets  to  Tyburma  on  the  west 
and  the  Holborn  Viaduct  on  the  east,  are  more  richly  and  more 
tastefully  dressed  than  is  the  case  in  any  city  in  the  world. 
In  Paris,  out  of  the  fashionable  boulevards,  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  and  the  Avenue  de  l’Opera,  and  a small  stretch  of  the 
length  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  window-dressing  is,  as  a rule, 
wretched.  In  New  York,  window-dressing  is.  almost  non- 
existent. The  great  dry  goods  stores  have  the  staid  appearance 
of  our  Manchester  warehouses  in  the  City  ; but,  entering,  you 
wall  find  spacious  show  rooms  crowded  with  the  costliest  and 
most  beautiful  articles  of  every  description.  The  jewellers 
shops,  too,  in  Rome  and  Venice  are  very  tastefully  dressed, 
but  there  is  only  one  well-arranged  draper  s window  in  the 
long  Corso  at  Rome.  

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the 
Parisians  are  proficient  to  the  highest  extent  in  the  craft  of 
dressing  stalls  in  the  market.  At  the  Halles  Centrales  there  is 
said  to  be  an  artist  who  receives  a stated  weekly  tee  from  the; 
stall  keepers,  be  they  vendors  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  ot  fish, 
of  poultry,  or  of  game.  At  a very  early  hour  in  the  morning 
this  ingenious  practitioner  goes  his  rounds  bearing  m one 
hand  a slim  wand,  with  which,  even  as  an  orchestral  con- 
ductor does  with  his  baton,  he  indicates  the  tone  and  degree 
of  prominence  which  the  provisions  on  the  . stall  are  to  pre- 
sent. Then,  at  the  last  moment,  he  puts  in  what  is  called 
“ the  little  bit  of  colour,”  prescribing  a lobster  or  a tomato 
here  a basket  of  truffles  or  a pound  of  butter  there,  a 
bouquet  of  onions  in  one  place  or  a punnet  of  green  peas  at 
another,  to  impart  to  the  whole  mass  of  edibles  the  properly 
attractive  key  of  colour. 


It  would  seem  that  Sai.a’s  Journal  is  decidedly  in  request. 
A recent  number  was  posted  to  a gentleman  staying  at 
Luxembourg.  The  wrapper  duly  reached  its  destination; 
but  the  copy  of  the  Journal  was  missing.  It  had  apparently 
been  appropriated  en  route.  It  may  be  that  we  ought  to  regard 
this  as  a compliment ; but,  unfortunately,  such  doubtml  com- 
pliments occasion  considerable  inconvenience.  The  incident 
reminds  us  of  the  individual  who,  having  resolved  to  move, 
thought  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  keep  his  cigars  in  a box  and 
then  put  the  box  away  in  a drawer,  especially  as  it  was  a 
case  in  which  the  removers  “took  all  risk.”  The  men,  it 
appears,  did  take  “ all  risk,”  and  someone  took  the  cigars  ; 
because,  like  the  famous  cupboard,  the  box  when  opened  was 
found  to  be  completely  bare,  and  so  the  poor  owner  had 
none. 


According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Brighton  and 
Southern  Counties  Building  Society,  the  directors  in  April 
last  passed  a resolution  expressing  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  system  of  audit  adopted  by  the  Society,  but  at  thesam® 
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time  concurred  in  the  view  that  the  accounts  of  all  buildin- 
societies  should  be  subject  to  independent  audit  under 
Government  supervision.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
resolution  was  passed  before  the  period  of  panic  set  in.  Will 
other  similar  societies  throughout  the  country  follow  this 
example,  and  convince  the  Treasury  that  they,  too,  are  anxious 
and  desirous  that  their  monetary  affairs  shall  be  kept  in  the  most 
approved  order  ? To  do  so  will  be  to  assist  in  bringing  about 

very  deskabfe  “ ^ CX1Stmg  State  °f  things  wbich  is  so 

nnmS^f  th  ‘Specials’  Fared  at  Aldworth,”  in  the  December 
number  of  that  excellent  phonographic  monthly,  the  Reporters' 
Journal,  edited  by  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Ford,  placed  on  record  some 
™pleasant  and  unreported  incidents  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  Lord  Tennyson.  We  are  informed,  for 
instance,  that  the  journalists  hung  about  the  Laureate’s 
grounds  till  half-past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  without 
eing  offered  shelter,  refreshment,  or  even  information,  and 
the  article  concludes  by  saying  that  all  the  special  corre- 
spondents  were  treated  with  the  same  blank  indifference. 

Does  the  editor  of  our  shorthand  contemporary  remember 
how  the  great  Dan  O’Connell  treated  the  reporters  when  he 
was  stumping  Ireland  during  the  great  Repeal  agitation  ? The 
Government  shorthand  writers  were  on  his  track  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  notes  of  his  inflammatory  speeches  and  trans- 
mitting them  to  the  authorities.  On  the  occasion  of  a great 
meeting  at  which  the  “ Liberator  ” was  expected  to  speakf  two 
official  stenographers  were  in  attendance,  and,  before  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced,  they  introduced  themselves  to  him,  and 
made  known  their  errand.  He  received  them  very  kindly 
and  desired  that  every  accommodation  should  be  given  them 
cHe/flPfnlt0  the  meeting  the  object  of  their  presence,  and 
said  that  as  they  had  an  important  duty  to  fulfil  they  should 
receive  every  facility  for  performing  it.  The  reporters  were, 
accordingly,  provided  with  a table  in  a good  place  for  hearing, 
winch  they  themselves  selected,  and  were  waiting,  pen  in 
hand,  for  the  orator  to  begin.  The  “ Liberator  ” then  rose,  and 
harangued  the  assembled  multitude  in  Irish  ! The  reporters 
iooked  aghast ; shorthand  and  longhand  were  alike  useless  : 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  listen  patiently  to 
a speech  (for  all  they  knew,  highly  treasonable  !)  of  which 
they  did  not  understand  a word  ! 
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mifns^sifdf^h^561111-  beingcalled  “ miH  hands.”  The  tread- 
mill  is  said  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Chinese  to  raise  water 

schdaVffvn  °n  °f  fieId?'  Might  not  some  Anglo-Chinese 
scholar  favour  us  with  a celestial  name  for  the  mill  ? 

1°  y°U  Say  t0  the  south  of  SPain  a*  a new  home  for 

invited^tn11^  emh?rant  ? Englishmen  with  small  capital  are 
has  til  In  glVf  16  ?1?tt.er  their  serious  consideration.  It 
counlL  fan Kgn  £ beiDg  Dearer  home  thaD  most  of  the 
climate  t t0.  Jblc,h  tbe  emigrant  invariably  resorts,  and  the 

of  Srrir  V 1 a be  in.every  way  favourable.  In  these  days 
of  agricultural  depression,  when  landlord,  tenant  farmer,  and 

b U K w SenOUSly  affected>  there  are  many  who  are 
very  thankful  for  any  opportunity  which  offers  that  “ other 

cnance,  of  which  so  many  thousands  stand  in  need. 

fieS?fnther  Anda!usia’  Valencia,  or  Granada  be  eligible  as 
elds  for  immigration  may  be  open  to  discussion,  but  were  we 

certairfl^spn^f^6  y consumptive  patients,  we  should  most 

Malaga.7  d ^ ^ S°Uth  °f  Spain’  and  esPecially  ta 


Who  will  break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo  now  that  the 

sup°pUo^bleT,Mr;  fdlS  haS  Withdrawn  ^^Tonage  and 

system  wit^h'13  m a'SU™ed  that  he  has  taken  his  invincible 
system  with  him.  No  doubt  some  more  sensational  telegrams 

of  marvellous  runs  of  luck  will  make  their  appearance  in  the 
newspapers  in  due  course.  The  whole  thin?  is  admirably 


The  elementary  teachers  throughout  the  country  pluckily 

She^n  aTFln  faV°Ur  °f  a suPcrannuation  scheme! 
and  they  will  not  be  happy  till  they  obtain  it.  It  is  to  be 

£arred’  however,  that  they  derived  but  scant  satisfaction  from 
on  h?m  theSoThd%by  Mn  Acland  t0  the  deputation  who  waited 
but  Cl  day-  He  fXtGnded  to  them  his  sympathy  ; 

remwg  TV,n°^aSSyanCe  that  he  COuId  comply  with  their 
w th  tL  T16  deputatl°n  ™anted  him  to  use  his  influence 
Z\rJh  Treasury,  and  the  Government  as  a whole,  to 
introduce,  if  possible  next  -Session,  a Bill  for  the  super- 
finr,r  if-  tea^hers.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  probably 

being  in  easj  one  SS0FS  “ °*Ce'  ^ SUCh  a *“k  is 


In.  tbls  high-pressure  age,  with  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  papers,  with  every  facility  for  “ bold  advertisement  ” 
U have  been  thought  that  that  ancient  functionary, 

The  Town  Crier,  had  become  a functionary  of  the  past 

n^hn\  6 c a SUuV1Vu  °f  the  unfittest  i and  in  a fashionable 
Derbyshire  Spa  the  other  evening  the  local  crier,  with  bell  as 
barsh  as  his  voice,  thus  delivered  himself:  “Lost  stolen 
or  strayed,  a little  pig  which  strayed  from  home  last  Saturday 
evening.  Answers  to  the  name  of  « Dick.1  Anyone  returning 
tne  fame  will  be  rewarded,  and  anyone  detaining  the  samf 
win  be  persecuted  a.s  the  law  directs.  ‘ Dick  ’ belongs  to  Hog- 
shaw  Lane.”  This  announcement  was  seriously  proclaimed 

m ihS  s,treefs  °I, a town  that  boasts  of  four  newspapers, 
and  is  adopting  the  electric  light ! ^ * 


In  a letter  published  in  a contemporary,  a correspondent 
deplores  what  he  terms  the  unnecessary  and  brutal  butchery 
of  the  vast  herds  of  Airican  elephants  which  takes  place  year 
by  year,  and  points  out  that,  unless  something  is  done  we 

meaa?rab!e  disfance  of  the  date  of  annihilation 
of  the  “Ivory  King”  of  the  Dark  Continent.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  slaughter  the  animal  in  order  to  obtain  the 
tusks,  in  India,  as  recently  demonstrated  by  the  “drive” 
which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy  and  Lady 
Lansdowne,  the  system  pursued  is  far  more  sensible.  The 
hunters  not  only  secure  the  ivory,  but  they  subjugate  the  beast 
and  use  him  as  an  efficient  means  of  transport.  Why  cannot 
the  same  be  done  in  Africa  ? y 


The  treadmill  has  been  suggested  by  an  active  and  original 
mind  as  a remedy  for  the  great  evil  of  the  unemployed. 

his  appears  somewhat  unsympathetic,  but  it  is  scarcely  so. 
. he  P^°P°sal  1S  that  a gigantic  treadmill  should  be  employed 
m making  electricity  tor  the  use  of  London,  and  that  the 
workless  should  perform  on  the  “ everlasting  staircase  ” of 
course  receiving  payment  at  trade  union  rate  of  wages. 

The  only  objection  that  might  be  urged  to  the  construction 
and  employment  of  such  a machine  is  its  name.  Working 
peop  e,  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  do  not  care  to  bS 
told  that  they  have  been  “ on  the  mill,”  although  curiously 

enough  in  the  manufacturing  districts  they  do  not  in  the 


c FIjPkants  have  proved  very  useful  in  times  of  war.  We 
found  them  of  service  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  they  were  trained  for  war  in  the  earliest  periods. 
1 he  first  elephant  said  to  have  been  seen  in  England  was  one 
of  enormous  size  presented  by  the  King  of  France  to  Henry 
til.  in  1238.  J 


In  “ Liberty  Flail,”  the  new  play  by  Mr.  R C Carton 

lately  produced  at  the  St.  jame^’s  Veatre,  t£  author  has 

given  us  a taste  of  sweet  simplicity  that  is  most  refreshing, 
t 1-  actually  a play  without  an  evil  genius  in  Paris-made 
gowns  of  tne  most  bewitching  colour,  or  dialogue  bristlm? 

mainly  translated  from  “L'EspiTt 
! a ■ M r CTart0n  s characters  are  almost  ideal  in  their 
unaffected  simplicity.  They  are  very  delightful  creations, 
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and  the  author  is  to  be' sincerely  commended.  “Liberty 
Hall  ” is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  prettiest  plays  imaginable,  but 
whether  it  will  fascinate  the  up  to  date  London  play-goer  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 


The  dialogue  is  very  much  to  the  point,  though  at  times 
the  brilliancy  of  the  wit  is  a trifle  too  forced.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  worked  up  to,  as  if  the  smartness  of  the  lines  were  first 
thought  of  and  written  out,  and  the  plot  made  to  fit  the  lines. 
Still,  as  a whole,  it  is  wonderfully  fresh  and  decidedly  charm- 
ing to  the  jaded  senses.  Mr.  Alexander  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  a part  that  suits  him  excellently,  while  Miss  Marion 
Terry  is  absolutely  perfect  as  the  ideal  woman.  Her  exquisite 
method  has  never  been  displayed  to  better  advantage.  T.  he 
part  of  William  Todman,  played  by  Mr.  Edward  Righton,  is 
full  of  possibilities,  but  the  actor  scarcely  possesses  the  mas- 
tery of  simple  pathos  necessary  for  so  unique  a character. 
Miss  Fanny  Coleman,  as  the  irritating  charwoman,  was  true 
to  life,  and  will  be  recognised  by  all  who  have  ever  been  at  the 
mercy  of  one  of  these  London  troubles.  Miss  Maude  Millet 
was  not  very  convincing  as  a rather  love-sick  damsel,  but  she 
looked  charming. 

Clever  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  has  come  triumphantly  out 
of  a difficult  task.  In  making  up  his  mind  to  give  London  a 
presentable  version  of  “ Divor^ons,”  his  path  was  certainly 
beset  with  the  prickliest  of  thorns  ; but  with  infinite  skill  he 
has  contrived  to  skate  safely  over  the  thinnest  of  ice,  and  the 
result  of  his  efforts  is  a complete  success  for  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey  and  the  Comedy  Theatre  Company.  “ To-day  ” is 
the  title  chosen,  and  a very  appropriate  one  it  is.  Mr. 
Brookfield  takes  his  principal  characters  to  that  extremely 
fashionable  restaurant,  the  Savoy.  The  chief  interest,  of 
course,  centres  in  the  three  characters— that  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  the  wife’s  admirer — as  in  the  French,  though 
the  working  out  of  the  theme  is  necessarily  altered  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  the  British  public. 

Mr.  Hawtrey  as  the  husband,  Miss  Lottie  Venne  as  the  wife, 
and  Mr.  Brookfield  as  the  modern  Lothario,  were  all  equally 
amusing  and  good  in  their  respective  parts  ; while  Miss  Vane 
Featherston,  Miss  Ethel  Matthews,  Miss  Polak,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Milton,  as  “ side  lights,”  were  of  useful  assistance  in 
contributing  to  the  success  of  “ To-day.” 


The  name  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Brabazon  has  been  but  little 
known  outside  the  professional  art  world,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  desire  for  popularity  has  led  him  to  send  in  pictures 
to  exhibitions.  A small  collection  of  his  water-colour  draw- 
ings is,  however,  now  on  view  at  the  Goupil  Gallery, 
Bond  Street,  and  the  estimation  in  which  his  works  are  held 
by  his  fellow  artists  was  well  evinced  by  the  large  number 
who  attended  the  private  view. 


The  pictures  have  almost  all  a strong  leaning  towards  the 
style  of  Turner.  There  is  the  same  delicacy  and  perfection 
of  distance ; the  same  power  in  atmospheric  eftects ; shown 
as  strongly  in  the  misty,  pearly  light  hovering  over  “ Venice 
—Early  Morning  ” as  in  the  glare  of  light  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Nile  or  in  the  sharp,  clearly-defined  light  and  shade  of  Cairo 
Courtyard.  \ 

Nottingham  boasts,  perhaps,  of  more  great  historic  houses 
than  any  other  English  shire.  Beginning  at  Annesley,  and 
ending  at  Worksop  Manor,  the  charming  Midland  county 
contains  no  less  than  thirty-seven  ancestral  homes.  New- 
stead  Abbey  is  the  most  classic,  for  the  law  of  association 
will  ever  link  it  with  the  life  of  Lord  Byron.  Welbeck  is  the 
most  wonderful;  but  Clumber,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, is  the  most  perfect  treasure-house  of  art  in  the  famous 
<<  Dukeries.”  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1879,  just 
half-a-century  after  Nottingham  Castle,  then  the  residence  of 
the  head  of  the  Pelham  Clintons,  was  burnt  by  the  mob  in  the 
Reform  Bill  Riots.  Nottingham  Castle  is  now  the  finest  of 


provincial  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  ; and  stately  Clumber 
has  again  been  reared  in  all  its  imposing  proportions.  1 he 
park,  surrounded  by  glorious  woods,  comprises  eleven  miles  , 
and  the  lake  of  ninety  acres  was  formed  at  a cost  of  seven 
thousand  pounds. 


The  afflicted  Earl  of  Arundel,  heir  to  thepremier  dukedom, 
does  not  seem  to  grow  out  of  his  grievous  infirmity.  Every- 
thing has  been  tried  to  induce  his  recovery— from  the  Buxton 
waters  to  a pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  And  now  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  it  is  said,  is  placing  the  young  sufferer  under  hyp- 
notic treatment.  If  public  sympathy  were  of  medical  avail 
the  noble  child  would  at  once  be  restored  to  health. 


The  wedding  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Roumania  and 
Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  has  been  definitely  fixed  for 
the  10th  of  January,  at  Sigmaringen.  The  date  is  note- 
worthy, because  it  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  death  oi 
the  Duke  of  Clarence. 


Rendering  assistance  to  a vessel  in  distress  must  be  some- 
times a very  profitable  transaction.  The  owners  of  the  “ Lake 
Huron”  claim  ^25,000  for  services  performed  to  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steam  “ Spree,”  which  was  recently  disabled. 


Dread  of  having  to  pay  heavy  salvage  occasionally  deterS 
skippers  who  have  economical  owners  irom  availing  themselve 
of  the  services  of  salvors  at  all.  Self  remembers  once  cross 
ing  the  Atlantic  in  a Cunarder  in  terribly  tempestuous  winter 
weather.  The  great  steamship  sighted  a merchantman  shaven 
down  to  her  jury  masts,  and  apparently  waterlogged.  The 
ship  in  distress  was  hailed  through  a speaking  trumpet  and 
asked  if  help  should  be  sent  to  her.  The  distressed  vessel 
replied,  but,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  roaring  of  the  blast  the 
words  sent  through  the  speaking  trumpet  were  not  very 
audible.  “ What  does  he  say  ? ” asked  the  captain.  “ Can’t 
exactly  say,  sir,”  replied  the  first  officer,  “ but  it  seems  to  be 
1 Go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself.’  ” Eighteen  days  after 
the  Cunarder  had  arrived  at  New  York,  the  merchantman 
managed  to  hobble  somehow  into  harbour  ; at  all  events,  the 
skipper’s  economical  owner  had  not  to  pay  any  salvage. 


Is  it  or  is  it  not  possible  for  a shorthand  writer  to  attain 
to  a speed  of  two  hundred  words  a minute?  The  reason 
we  ask  the  question  is  because  an  esteemed  correspondent 
who  can  claim  to  have  had  a long  and  varied  experience,  in 
newspaper  reporting  ventures  to  hint  that  we  have  been  im- 
posed upon  with  regard  to  shorthand  writers’  speed.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  in 
reply  to  a question  having  reference  to  reporting  in  the 
Chicago  law  courts,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  understood 
the  shorthand  writers  in  the  London  Courts  were  able  to 
write  at  a speed  of  from  180  to  200  words  a minute.  Our 
friendly  correspondent  who  questions  the  accuracy  of  the 
remark  says : — 

“ I very  much  doubt  whether  any  man  ever  wrote  200  words  a minute. 
I have  heard  of  180  and  even  200,  but  I have  never  seen  the  man  who 
even  professed  to  have  attained  that  speed,  and  no  one,  I should  think, 
would  do  so,  at  all  events  in  the  presence  of  experts." 


He  goes  on  to  say  that  on  one  occasion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  took  a twenty  minutes’  “ turn  ” of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  afterwards  counted  the  number  of  words  taken 
down,  and  it  worked  out  that  he  had  spoken  exactly  105 
words  a minute.  Our  correspondent  adds — and  in  this  every 
reporter  who  has  had  to  take  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  will 
probably  bear  him  out— that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
is  exceptionally  difficult,  “ because  his  speeches  are  very 
involved  with  parenthesis  in  parenthesis  like  the  little  Chinese 
boxes  one  inside  the  other,  but  apart  from  this  he  is  more 
fluent  than  ninety-nine  speakers  out  of  a hundred.”  It  is 
the  opinion  of  our  correspondent  that  “ any  man  who  can  do 
120  words  a minute  may  walk  into  the  box  with  serene  con- 


Soo 


fidence  of  his  being  able  to  report  everything  worth  report- 
ing if  his  hearing  is  good.”  & F 
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W e cannot  but  think  that  our  friendly  censor  has  some- 
what confused  the  issue.  He  refers  to  the  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ; Self  was  thinking  only  of  the  Law 
Courts  when  he  made  the  statement  in  question.  He  speaks 

0 reporters;  Self  was  careful  only  to  mention  shorthand 
writers.  But,  as  it  is  an  interesting  point,  we  would  cordially 
invite  Mr.  T.  A.  Reed,  whose  experience  and  ability  as  a 
shorthand  writer  are  unquestioned,  to  say  whether  or  not  a 
speed  of  180  words  a minute  is  attained  by  many  of  his 
confreres,  and  also  whether  or  not  some  write  at  the  rate 

01  200  words  a minute. 


The  Criterion  Theatre  re-opened  on  Thursday  night  with 
«.m'LISaca?  Hten0d™’s  clever  play,  “Agatha,”  now  re-named 

The  Silent  Battle.  When  this  piece  was  played  at  a 
senes  of  matinees  last  May,  it  at  once  hit  the  public  taste, 
but  it  could  not  at  that  time  find  its  way  into  the  evening 
bill  on  account  of  the  continued  success  of  “The  Fringe  of 
Society,  which  was  then  being  played  to  large  audiences. 
Now  that  opportunity  offers,  Mr.  Wyndham  at  once  decided 
to  give  “ Agatha  ” the  chance  for  which  she  has  been 
waiting.  The  result  is  an  undoubted  success. 

With  few  exceptions  the  powerful  cast  is  the  same  as  at 
tuheJm,,t,f1P?rformance-  Mr<  Wyndham  once  more  gives  us 
“lsd ? 'ghtful  portrayal  of  the  kind-hearted,  astute  John  Dow 
and  Miss  Mary  Moore  again  charms  us  with  her  peculiarly 
graceful  and  girlish  rendering  of  Gaeta  Taviola.  Of  course, 
as  at  the  matinee  trial,  the  chief  interest  is  centred  in  Miss 
Olga  Nethersole.  Her  acting,  especially  in  the  third  act, 
when  her  great  opportunity  comes,  is  simply  magnificent. 
All  other  characters  for  the  time  being  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  this  wonderful  display  of  really 
great  and  powerful  acting.  Miss  Winifred  Emery  is  very 
sweet  and  gentle  as  Agatha,  but  when  she  is  required  to  show 
passion  and  power  she  is  obviously  overweighted.  She  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  rise  to  the  dramatic  intensity  which  the  part 
demanded  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  once  more  appeared 
successfully  as  Colonel  Da  Vigno,  and  gave  a thoroughly 
consistent  rendering  of  a somewhat  difficult  part.  Among 
the  new  comers  were  Mr.  Frank  Worthing  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
womerset,  both  of  whom  were  safe  in  their  respective  roles. 


and  W? till  V m £n  *1  the  money-knder  is  at  his  harder  t 

encenifv  A hUman  side  peePS  0ut>  and  the  audi- 

ence  pity,  when  his  heart— given  up  for  years  to  the  acquisi- 

h^  r ^K°idnand  th,C  SUretyof  revenge  on  the  cousin  who 
has  robbed  him  and  now  treats  him  with  contempt— yearns 
for  the  love  of  Gwendoline  Ingleby.  There  is  a half-formed 
wish  that  his  wooing  may  be  succesful  in  spite  of  “the  other 
one  who  fills  her  heart.  The  play  is  not  dramatic  ; it  is- 
in  spite  of  its  incongruous  elements-homely,  depicting  inci- 
dents  which  come  into  every-day  life,  and,  consequently, 
appealing  to  that  large  proportion  of  playgoers— every-day 
peopIe  who  more  admire  that  which  touches  their  hearts  than 
that  which  rouses  their  mental  faculties.  Miss  Helen  Forsyth 
was  a charming  exponent  of  the  pretty  character  of  Gwendo- 
line Ingleby,  while  the  “ Bunting  ” of  Mr.  Fred  Thorn*  was 
a distinct  success.  Mr.  Charles  Fulton,  as  Neville  Staple- 
ton  Turner,  gave  an  excellent  rendering  of  that  worldlv-wise 
selfish  young  man.  Miss  Alexes  Leighton  made  the  most  of 
a small  part  as  Mrs.  Stapleton  Turner,  the  ambitious,  would- 
be  fashionable  lady  ; and  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  was  graceful 
and  sweet  as  Lady  Ingleby. 


he  present  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Galleries, 
148,  New  Bond  Street,  is  the  hundredth  collection  of  pic- 
tures shown  on  its  walls,  and  is  thoroughly  representative  of 
modern  art  in  water  colours.  Every  picture  submitted  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  R.I.,  reveals  that  the  artist  has  studied 
Nature  until  he  can  enter  into  her  every  mood.  The  Lake 
country-owing  to  its  associations  with  his  kinsman,  Mr. 
Luskin  has  naturally  been  a happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
artist,  and  the  many  beautiful  glimpses  he  gives  of  it  show 
in  what  affection  he  holds  it.  The  « Old  Man  of  Coniston  ” 
appears  in  every  guise,  and  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
atmospheric  effects  of  the  different  hours  of  the  day  are 
wonderfully  rendered,  the  hush  of  noon,  the  delicate  fresh- 
ness of  daivn,  the  gorgeous  sunset  hour,  and  the  calm  of 
moonlight,  are  marvellously  portrayed.  The  silvery  tones  on 
the  calm  seas  and  the  bold  colours  and  reflections  of  sunset 
are  most  striking  and  truthful. 


We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  5s.  from  “ G.  C.” 
(Dalston),  and  Cd.  in  stamps  from  “J.  W.  Macnamara  and 
1 artner,  for  our  fund  for  Nazareth  House,  Hammersmith. 


11  Uncle  Mike,”  the  character  who  gives  the  title  to  the  new 
piece  by  Miss  ITorence  Warden,  now  being  played  at  Terry’s 
Theatre,  is  a medley  of  contradictions.  At  one  moment  he 
figures  before  the  audience  as  the  grasping  and  penurious 
money  lender  (Quaife  and  Co.),  disputing  with  the  cabmen 
over  tares,  and  earning  his  sobriquet  of  “ Old  Fifty-Per-Cent." 
with  his  clients,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  tender  side  of 
the  man’s  character  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  his  pockets  are 
Etu  led  with  toys  and  presents  for  Madge  and  Midge,  the 
children  of  his  rich  relative,  Mr.  Stapleton  Turner.  With 
these  children,. to  whom  he  is  always  “dear  Uncle  Mike,” 
Michael  Ventnss  always  appears  at  his  best.  In  their  school- 
room  he  drops,  along  with  the  name  of  Quaife  and  Co., 
all  his  sordid,  debasing  schemes,  and  figures  as  the  benevo- 
lent individual  who  makes  rabbit  hutches,  bestows  presents 
and  aids  and  abets  the  young  lovers.  In  the  character  of 
Quaife  and  Co.  he  invites  the  Stapleton  Turners  to  spend 
Christmas  with  him  at  Ingleby  Hall,  which,  by  a fore- 
closure of  mortgage,  he  has  just  acquired  from  Sir  Richard 
Ingleby.  Here,  too,  comes  Lady  Ingleby,  who  believes  him 
to  be  her  husband’s  tenant,  and  Gwendoline,  her  daughter. 
It  is  then  that  he  discloses  to  his  relatives  that  the%oor 
cousin,  Michael  Ventriss,  is  none  other  than  the  money- 
lender who  holds  them  in  his  power,  and  can  ruin  them 
with  a stroke  of  his  pen. 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  many-sided  character  fits  to  the 

Ue  upon  Mr,  Edward  Terry,  who  is  its  exponent,  Through* 


There  are  two  undeniable  facts  associated  with  the  Palace 
Theatre,  which  was  successfully  opened  on  Saturday.  One 
is  that  the  large  building  has  been  most  elaborately  decorated 
and  furnished;  the  other,  that  the  entertainment  provided  is 
of  a character  calculated  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  The 
directors  are  to  be  fleartily  congratulated  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  efforts  in  both  directions.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a place  of  entertainment  either  in  London  or 
in  the  provinces  which  presents  a more  attractive  appearance 
than  the  Palace  Theatre.  In  all  parts  it  is  noticeable 
that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  produce  an  artistic  effect, 
and  the  result,  as  a whole,  is  most  gratifying.  The  auditorium 
has  its  mirrors  and  pale  blue  panels,  with  tasteful  white  and 
gold  fauteuils  ; the  grand  saloon  is  equally  effective  with  its 
arrangement  01  mirrors,  carton-picrre  surroundings,  and  sky- 
pamted  ceiling;  the  grand  circle  contains  a row  of  elegant 
loges  lined  with  apricot  plush,  and  here  again  mirrors  play  an 
important  part.  The  cheaper  portions  of  the  theatre  have 
also  been  well  looked  after,  thers  being  cushioned  seats  in  the 
gallery;  in  fact,  everything  has  been  done  which  can  be  done 
to  make  the  theatre  one  of  the  prettiest,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  comfortable,  in  the  Metropolis.  To  one  matter 
in  particular  every  attention  has  been  paid,  and  that  is  with 
icgai d to  the  exits.  These  are  in  every  respect  adequate. 
With  regai d to  the  entertainment,  this  has  been  previously 
sketched  out  in  the  Journal,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  it  is  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

See f and  Partner, 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


XXIX. 

THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND— PENZANCE. 

How  different  are  the  views  we  form  of  places  we  have 
been  to,  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  associations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  visits.  Our  first  trip  to  Cornwall  was  a 
hurried  one,  and  has  left  recollections  of  the  fading  days  of  one 
of  the  best,  if  sternest,  of  mothers.  Our  second  and  last  stay  was 
a professional  one,  and  brought  us  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  charming,  as  she  was  one  of  the  most 
hospitable,  women  in  the  fashionable  world  some  years  back. 
Both  visits,  from  the  somewhat  sad  and  trying  circumstances 
that  attended  each,  have  left  impressions  of  that  bold  Cornish 
coast,  of  the  old  Cornish  traditions  and  legends  as  exhibited  in 
dilapidated  fortress,  ancient  tower  and  cromlech,  old  “ hut- 
village,”  or  abandoned  tin  mine,  which  are  not  to  be  disso- 
ciated from  any  retrospective  glance  of  glorious  strolls  along, 
the  rugged,  precipitous  cliffs,  and  many  an  interesting  chat 
with  the  sturdy  miners  of  Cornwall. 

Alas  ! how  quick  is  memory,  with  her  tablets  of  the  past, 
to  revive  the  familiar  and  loved  features  of  faces,  dimly  it 
may  be,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  bring  back,  as  we  once 
saw  them,  in  life  and  health,  the  forms  of  those  we  have 
loved  and  struggled  vainly  to  keep  with  us.  In  that  misty 
palimpsest  these  outlined  shadows  will  “awaken  thoughts 
that  long  have  slept,”  and  will  linger  tenderly  around  some 
dead  ruin  or  rustic  seat,  flit  across  the  sunlit  ripples  of  the 
familiar  stream,  touch  with  tints  of  grey  gloom  that  oriel 
window  or  this  ivy-clad  tower,  or  accompany  us  in  the  stroll 
through  the  leaf-strewn  copse  in  autumn,  where  the  falling 
leaves  in  the  lightest  of  whispers  remind  us  that  we  too  are 
“ on  the  wane,”  shadows  travelling  with  us,  but  which,  not 
for  the  wealth  of  worlds,  would  we  part  with,  making  as 
they  do  “ each  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear  ” ; for  are 
they  not 

" Relics  of  joy, 

Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  (Fate)  cannot  destroy, 

Which  come  in  the  night  time  of  sorrow  and  care, 

And  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  used  to  wear  " ? 

Forgive  us,  kind  reader,  when  we  should  be  discussing 
the  climate  of  Penzance  and  the  scenery  of  Cornwall,  this 
digression.  But  the  thoughts  were  not  to  be  suppressed 
that  sprang  up  with  the  recollections  of  St.  Ives,  the  Land’s 
End,  Mounts  Bay  and  the  Mount  itself,  Marazion  and  Ros- 
pletha  Cliff,  of  Tregennis  Castle  and  grounds,  of  the  views 
from  Castle-an-Dinas  and  Tregoning  Hill. 

We  have  travelled  together,  those  who  have  honoured  us 
by  reading  these  “ Where  Shall  We  Go  ? ” sketches,  to  many 
parts,  and  lately  we  have  been  among  the  sppw-clad  peaks 
of  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  through  the  olive  groves  of  the 
Riviera.  Now  we  are  back  once  more  in  our  “ own  loved 
isle,”  “ set  in  rough  seas,”  and  planted  amidst  mist  and  storm, 
but  none  the  less  beautiful  in  its  glorious  sea-girt  cliffs  and 
magnificent  sea -coast  scenery,  and  the  grand  Atlantic  breakers 
that  “make  and  break,”  and  “evermore”  make  music  on 
those  white  cliffs  and  down-slanting  rocks  that  guard  our 
island  shores.  And  along  this  Southern  English  coast  there 
are  sheltered  bays  and  pine-clad  hills  that  offer  attractions  to 
many  not  compensated  for  by  any  setting  of  Eastern  sun,  or 
depth  of  blue  Mediterranean,  or  snowy  Alpine  giant.  We 
still  retain  sufficient  of  the  ancient  Norse  attributes  of  love 
for  the  grand  and  the  bold  that  sent  forth  our  Viking  ancestors 
o’er  sea  and  land  to  conquer  and  colonise,  to  brave  rough 
seas  and  court  peril  and  hardship,  from  the  fjords  of  Norway 
to  ice-bound  Behring’s  Straits,  to  enjoy  keenly  the  rougher 
breezes  that  sweep  over  our  coasts,  and  the  foam-tossed 
billows  that  fringe  with  frothy  whiteness  the  sands  of  our 
winter  seaside  resorts. 

Sufficient  is  there  of  Dane  and  Norseman  in  us  to  return 
back  from  any  scenes  of  other  climes,  be  they  never  so  impos- 
ing or  beautiful,  and  feel  that  in  this  grand  old  island  of  ours 


there  is  a something  that  appeals  to  our  insular  natures, 
something  that  touches  the  “ central  stream  ” of  our  being, 
something  that  awakens  in  us  throbs  of  passion  and  emotion, 
and  that  arouses  in  us,  the  thrill  of  love  and  pride  of  count!  y. 
mingling  with  our  realisation  of  the  Empire’s  present 
greatness  the  memory  of  the  traditions  of  her  remotest  past, 
and  that  finds  in  her  granite  rocks,  aqd  her  rugged,  sc  1- 
splashed,  ivy-clad  ruins,  emblems  of  the  qualities  in  her  people 
in  endurance,  strength,  and  pertinacity,  that  have  helped  to 
make  her  just  what  she  is  to-day.  And  surely  if  there  is  any 
part  of  England  in  which  we  may  feel  thus  it  is  in  Cornwall, 
among  the  honest  men,  who  in  the  past  would  know,  and  may 
yet,  in  the  day  of  trouble,  want  to  “ know,  the  reason  why,” 
and  who  will  not  be  put  off  with  braggart  answers  or  by 
brawling  trifling  with  truth  ; in  Cornwall,  in  the  old  in- 
scriptions in  her  quaint  churches,  aphorisms  characteristic  of 
the  people  who  composed  and  graved  them  ; in  the  silence  of 
those  caves,  dark  as  the  stories  and  folk-lore  telling  of  their 
former  uses  in  times  when  the  sounds  of  battle  and  strife 
were  the  only  echoes  that  reverberated  through  these  subter- 
ranean galleries  ; in  examining  the  venerable  ruins,  roofed  or 
walled  in  granite,  and  the  curious  “ tols,”  or  pits,  in  which 
have  been  found  urns  and  human  bones ; in  those  most 
interesting  old  stone  erections,  as  the  Lanyon,  Chun,  Mulfra, 
and  Zennor  or  cromlechs ; in  the  exploration  of  its  mining 
galleries  and  the  study  of  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  mining 
population,  or  in  hunting  for  the  rarer  specimens  of  ferns 
and  mosses,  or  among  the  algas  and  lichens  which  are  here 
in  abundance. 

St.  Michael’s  Mount,  that  granite  “ tor,”  surmounted  by  the 
Castle  of  the  St.  Aubyns,  who  have  been  its  owners  for  over 
200  years,  is  in  itself  a historical  monument  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  southern  county  and  people.  For  its  ancient 
Cornish  name  of  “ the  grey  rock  in  the  wood  ” would  appar- 
ently point  to  some  time  long  prior  to  that  when  first  the 
sea  rushed  in  to  divide  it  from  the  mainland,  and  when  as  yet 
the  Atlantic  had  not  forced  that  severance  which  for  all 
time  has  proved  so  unfortunate  betwixt  the  sister  isle  and  us. 
Then,  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  the  ancient  “ Ictis  ” we 
are  reminded  of  its  Roman  and  British  proprietary, 
while  in  its  “ Giant’s  Well  ” and  old  Castle  are  the  reminis- 
cences of  fierce  mediaeval  struggles.  Here  on  this  island 
rock  the  Benedictine  monks  had  many  a fray  with  the 
Jay  invaders  from  the  shore.  Muscular  and  militant  Chris- 
tians were  the  monks  of  those  days,  wielding  sword  and  mace 
side  by  side  with  their  military  allies  in  the  defence  of  their 
rocky  castle  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Its  chapel  of  St.  Mary  speaks  of  the  death  later  on 
of  Sir  John  Arundel  in  the  struggle  with  the  famous  Earl 
of  Oxford,  while  it  was  here  that  the  Pretender  retreated  in 
1497,  after  his  failure  at  Exeter.  Sharing  the  fate  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  finally  lost  its 
religious  associations,  and  in  the  17th  century  again  was  the 
scene  of  strife  in  the  war  preceding  the  Protectorate. 
Opposite  this  granite  cone  and  in  the  hollow  of  Mount's 
Bay,  on  its  western  side,  lies  Penzance,  facing  to  the  south, 
and  subject  to  the  south-westerly  winds  that  blow  directly  on 
it,  and  the  westerly  breezes  of  sea  air  that  sweep  over  the 
peninsula  of  Cornwall. 

When  other  parts  of  England  arc  covered  with  snow  or 
cased  in  ice,  the  fields  here  are  free  from  snowdrifts,  and  no 
feathery  figures  crystallize  in  fairy  forms  on  the  windows. 
Allowing  for  a rainfall  due  to  the  south-westerly  winds  that 
prevail,  Penzance  is  not  a bad  winter  residence  for  aged  people 
with  chronic  chest  ailments,  and  for  those  who  want  to  com- 
bine a fairly  bracing  air  with  fair  protection  from  east  winds,  a 
medium  temperature,  and  a sunshine  which  tempers  the 
keenness  of  any  north-east  winds  that  blow.  There,  few 
days  pass  that  they  cannot  have  a drive  in  sunshine  at 
some  hour  of  the  day,  or  enjoy  a delightful  walk  to  repay 
them  for  any  temporary  confinement  from  the  intermittent 
showers.  Thither  they  can  fly  from  the  cycical  alternations 
of  fog,  rain,  biting  north-east  wind,  and  frost  and  snow  of 
Loudon*  Keflex* 
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NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS. 


An  Interview  with  Mr.  Horace  Sedger. 

When  shown  into  Mr.  Horace  Sedger’s  office  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  the  visitor  is  at  once 
attracted  by  the  exceedingly  tasteful  style  in  which  it  is 
furnished.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  describe  it  as  luxurious, 
and  yet  there  is  associated  with  it  that  comfortable,  cosy 
appearance  too  often  absent  from  those  apartments  in  which 
matters  of  business  are  usually  transacted.  It  is  undeniably 
an  ideal  office,  with  its  handsome  surroundings  and  its 
many  objects  of  interest.  Let  me  endeavour  briefly 
to  describe  it.  Near  the  window  is  a magnificent 
writing  table,  upon  which  are  to  be  observed,  besides 
the  various  papers,  a large  number  of  choice  articles — gifts 
from  those  with  whom  the  energetic  manager  has  been 
brought  into  contact.  Among  them  is  a massive  silver 
cigarette  case,  a present  from  the  composer  of  “ Marjorie”  ; a 
silver  cigar  lighter — an  unique  arrangement — from  his  friend 
Mr.  Savile  Clarke  ; arid  also  a paper-knife,  with  chaste  silver 
handle,  and  a silver  blotting  roller  from  some  of  those  who  have 
fulfilled  engagements  under  his  management.  The  massive 
mantelpiece  is  another  centre  of  attraction,  there  being  a 
collection,  amid  other  interesting  objects,  of  signed  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  leading  artistes  who  have,  at  different  times, 
so  to  speak,  passed  through  Mr.  Sedger’s  hands.  The  walls, 
too,  of  this  artistically  arranged  room  are  adorned  with  pictures, 
views,  and  framed  portraits,  all  recalling  some  agreeable 
recollection  of  the  past,  net  the  least  conspicuous  among  them 
being  the  Ally  Sloper  “ Order  of  Merit.”  There  is  one  other 
frame  to  which  Mr.  Sedger  directs  attention.  It  contains  a 
list  of  two  hundred  and  five  signatures,  and  it  is  explained  that 
these  are  the  names  of  the  artistes  and  employes  who  were 
engaged  during  the  long  run  of  “ La  Cigale,”  and  who,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  production  of  that  most  successful  opera 
presented  the  manager  with  a valuable  service  of  silver  plate. 

Yet  another  attraction  in  this  well-appointed  office  is  the 
bloodhound  which  lies  so  quietly  on  the  hearthrug,  and  seems 
to  watch  you  so  intently  that  it  creates  a doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  whether  he  is  or  is  not  alive.  But  as  you  move 
about  the  room,  noting  its  different  interesting  features,  you 
observe  that  the  animal  does  not  attempt  to  move,  and  pre- 
sently, when  you  direct  attention  to  him,  Mr.  Sedger  clears 
up  the  mystery  by  remarking,  “ Yes,  poor  fellow,  he  was  a 
splendid  specimen  ; but,  unfortunately,  he  was  poisoned.” 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  you  know  that  it  is  the  skill  of  the 
taxidermist  which  has  deceived  you,  so  natural  is  the  position 
in  which  the  stuffed  animal  is  placed. 

Success  Succeeds  Success. 

But  it  was  neither  to  describe  this  comfortable  and  com- 
modious treasure-room,  nor  to  dwell  upon  the  happy  relations 
which  appear  to  have  always  existed  between  Mr.  Sedger  and 
the  numerous  artistes  he  has  from  time  to  time  engaged,  that 
caused  me  to  visit  the  Lyric.  They  came  as  pleasant  sur- 
prises, and  as  such  are  entitled  to  due  recognition.  The 
object  of  my  interview  was  to  obtain  from  the  energetic 
manager  some  facts  concerning  his  theatrical  career,  which 
might  be  deemed  of  general  interest.  Like  his  equally 
successful  brother-in-law,  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Mr.  Sedger 
can  look  back  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  his  achievements 
as  a caterer  for  the  public  amusement.  It  was  in  1886  that 
he  took  over  the  reins  of  management  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Theatre,  although  previous  to  this  he  was  interested  in  Mes- 
sager’s  opera,  “ La  Bearnaise,”  which  was  produced  at  that 
theatre.  The  ever  popular  “ Dorothy,”  however,  was  his 
first  venture  in  sole  management,  and,  strange  though  it  may 
seem,  Mr.  Sedger  stated  that  for  the  first  two  or  three  months 
of  the  run  money  was  lost  ; but  after  that  period  the  opera 
gradually  rose  in  public  favour  until  it  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  operas  ever  known. 

When  “ Dorothy  ” was  withdrawn,  Mr.  Sedger  entered 


into  an  agreement  with  the  late  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  to  produce  a 
series  of  light  operas  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s.  These 
included  “ Paul  Jones,”  in  which  the  favourite  lyric  actress, 
Miss  Agnes  Huntington,  was  for  the  first  time  brought  before 
the  public.  “ Marjorie  ” followed,  and  enjoyed  a run  of 
more  than  two  hundred  nights.  Then  came  Planquette’s 
“ Captain  Therese,”  but  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa  led  to  a dissolution  of  the  agreement  which  had  existed. 
Mr.  Sedger’s  next  production  was  “ Maid  Marian,”  by  an 
American  composer,  and  with  regard  to  this  he  observed  that 
“ although  it  did  not  have  a very  long  run,  it  was  very 
highly  commended  for  its  magnificent  setting  and  artistic 
mise-en-scene."  It  was  towards  the  latter  days  of  the  run  of 
this  opera,”  remarked  the  manager  of  the  Lyric,  “ that  I 
visited  Paris,  and  there  saw  ‘ L’Enfant  Prodigue.’  The 
next  morning  I entered  into  a contract  for  its  production  in 
London.”  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  many  lucky  turns  of 
Fortune’s  wheel  which  have  fallen  to  that  gentleman’s  share, 
and  he  smilingly  admitted  that  the  profits  made  from  the 
novel  entertainment  during  the  nine  months’  run  were 
exceptional. 

At  this  theatre  “ Alice  in  Wonderland  ” was  also  produced 
at  a series  of  matinees,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  many  as 
420  performances  were  given  in  the  theatre  in  one  year,  and 
for  two  consecutive  years  the  house  was  only  closed  for  six 
days. 

The  “La  Cigale”  Run. 

It  was  after  the  run  of  the  popular  play  without  words 
that  Mr.  Sedger  migrated  to  the  Lyric,  a theatre  he  enthu- 
siastically described  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the 
Metropolis.  It  was  here  that  that  charming  opera,  “ La 
Cigale,”  won  such  fame,  and  it  was  stated  that  nearly 
/8000  was  expended  on  the  production  before  the  rise 
of  the  curtain — an  outlay  said  to  far  exceed  anything  ever 
attempted  in  comic  opera.  The  expenditure,  however,  was 
amply  justified.  The  opera  ran  for  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
months,  and,  as  affording  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
enterprise,  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  turn-over  of 
capital  during  this  particular  period  was  as  much  as  ^"175,000. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  seating  accommodation  at  the 
Lyric  for  nineteen  hundred  persons,  representing  about  ^300 
in  receipts ; and  during  those  fourteen  months  it  was  the 
invariable  custom  to  find  the  receipts  for  the  week  amount  to 
as  much  as  ^1800  and  ^1900. 

While  “La  Cigale”  was  running  its  felicitous  course, 
arrangements  were  entered  into  wfith  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and 
the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Cellier  for  the  production  of  “ The 
Mountebanks.”  This  added  another  to  the  list  of  previous 
successes,  the  only  regrettable  incident  being  the  sad  death  of 
the  composer  on  the  eve  of  its  production. 

“ Incognita.” 

Then  followe*d  Charles  Lecocq’s  “Incognita,”  an  opera 
which  Mr.  Sedger  has  good  reason  to  regard  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  He  stated  that  this  wTas  his  first 
effort  in  stage  management  of  any  magnitude,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  he  has  been  deservedly  praised  for  the  artistic 
effects  achieved.  It  may  be  here  noted  that  besides  under- 
taking the  onerous  duties  associated  with  the  general  conduct 
of  a large  theatre,  Mr.  Sedger  is  also  his  own  stage  manager  ; 
and  in  that  capacity  he  has  in  the  present  production  proved 
up  to  the  hilt  that  he  is  a right  good  stage  manager  too  ! It 
is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  the  same  characteristic  which 
was  experienced  in.  “ Dorothy  ” has  also  been  observed  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  run  of  “ Incognita.”  “ Before  the 
fiftieth  night  was  reached,”  he  said,  “ I found  that  the  receipts 
were  gradually  going  down,  but  since  then  they  have  been 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  now  we  are  doing  excel- 
lent business.”  He  was  able  to  account  to  some  extent  for 
this  falling  off.  Several  of  the  principals  were  unfortunately 
indisposed,  and  compelled  to  be  away  from  the  theatre,  and 
at  one  time  there  were  three  understudies  in  the  three  princi- 
pal parts.  But  matters  have  once  more  righted  themselves. 

“ Incognita  ” is  now  being  performed  by  the  full  strength  of 
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the  company,  and  the  assurance  is  that  “ everything  is  going 
on  swimmingly.”  Mr.  Sedger  is  sanguine  that,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, the  opera  has  a prosperous  career  before  it.  It 
will  serve  as  the  Christmas  attraction  at  the  Lyric,  and,  as 
far  as  he  can  judge,  he  anticipates  that  it  will  run  well  into 
the  next  London  season. 

Taking  time  well  by  the  forelock,  arrangements  have  been 
completed  by  this  enterprising  manager  for  the  production 
of  a Greek  opera  composed  by  Senor  Albeniz,  a composer 
unknown  in  England,  -but  one  in  whom  the  Lyric  manager 
has  the  greatest  confidence. 

A New  Theatre  at  Brighton. 

It  might  naturally  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Sedger  finds,  if  anything,  more  than  enough  work 
to  occupy  every  minute  of  his  time.  To  an  extent  this  is  true  ; 
but  like  many  other  busy  persons,  he  is  somehow  able  to 
turn  his  attention  to  a variety  of  other  things.  At  one  time 
he  was  running  three  London  Theatres — the  Lyric,  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  and  the  Vaudeville ; the  last  named, 
however,  only  for  a season  of  three  months — and  at  the 
present  time  he  has  no  less  than  five  companies  “ on  the  road,” 
all  of  them  bringing  grist  to  the  mill.  Another  project  which 
he  intends  to  consummate  is  the  construction  of  a new  theatre 
at  Brighton.  The  scheme  has  been  in  abeyance  for  some 
time,  but  now  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  This  will  be  situate 
in  the  Queen’s  Road,  and  the  plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  Phipps, 
have  been  passed  by  the  Town  Council.  The  new  theatre 
will  be  constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  seat  about  twelve  hundred 
people. 

A Veto  on  Marriage, 

As  the  lessee  of  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  theatres 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  ask  Mr.  Sedger’s  opinion  as 
to  the  recent  action  of  the  Actors’  Association.  The 
reply  of  that  gentleman  was  well  to  the  point.  “ I think,” 
he  said,  “we  ought  to  have  a Managers’  Protection  Associa- 
ion,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  get  the  managers  to  combine. 
As  matters  now  stand,  an  agreement  with  an  artiste  is  all  in 
avourof  the  artiste  and  not  in  favourof  the  management.  Take, 
jC  instance,  the  case  of  a prima  donna  who  achieves  a great 
' access  in  an  opera.  Suddenly — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the 
Knowledge  of  the  manager  is  concerned — she  decides  to  get 
married.  I think  that  for  the  time  being  a disadvantage,  and 
may  say  that  I am  speaking  from  some  experience.” 

“ But  how  can  you  avoid  the  particular  disadvantage  of 
which  you  speak  ? ” 

“ Well,  I try  to,”  replied  Mr.  Sedger.  “ In  my  agreement 
ith  an  artiste  I have  a clause  inserted  which  forbids  marriage 
uring  an  engagement  unless  with  my  consent." 

What  other  interesting  disclosures  might  have  been  made 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  interview  was  brought  to  a close 
the  announcement  of  a fresh  arrival  who  desired  to  see  Mr. 
dger  ; and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  multifarious  duties  of  that 
l:  lleman  afford  him  but  little  spare  time  for  interviews. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

* 

“ A Lost  Soul,”  by  W.  L.  Alden  (Chatto  and  Windus, 
Piccadilly  ; is.  6d.),  is  the  strange  name  of  a strange  book. 
In  it  we  have  the  questionable  pleasure  of  seeing  an  immacu- 
late and  highly  moral  man,  as  he  calls  himself,  fall  from  the 
heights  of  excellence  to  the  very  depths  of  iniquity,  all  for 
love  of  an  exquisitely  charming  and  semi-barbarous  creature 
whom  he  finds  frozen  in  a glacier,  and  resuscitates — although 
she  has  been  there  for  three  centuries.  In  spite  of  her  having 
the  temper  of  a fiend  and  the  vocabulary  of  a fishwife,  she 
is  perfect  in  his  sight.  Disappointed  love,  gambling,  and 
brandy  drinking  supervene,  and  the  end  of  all  is  the  requisition 
of  chloroform  and  a carpet  needle,  after  having  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  with  his  conscience,  that  the  ability  to 
give  life  grants  the  right  to  take  it.  There  is  only  one  little 
light  touch  in  this  otherwise  most  morbid  book,  and  that  is  a 


dissertation  on  women’s  lips,  which  is  racy  and  amusing. 
Mr.  Alden  writes  well,  and  we  think  if  he  had  chosen  a more 
cheerful  subject  the  results  would  have  been  more  pleasing 
to  himself  and  to  his  readers. 

Miss  Blanche  Roosevelt  is  once  more  prominently  before 
the  public  in  her  clever  and  vigorous  sketch  of  “ Victorien 
Sardou  ” (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & Co.,  Limited, 
London).  This  is  a most  comprehensive  little  work,  and 
although  a mere  sketch  compared  to  her  other  biographical 
works,  such  as  her  “ Life  of  Gustave  Dore,”  she  does  full  justice 
to  the  greatest  living  dramatist  of  the  day.  Miss  Roosevelt’s 
friendship  with  M.  Sardou  enables  her  to  satisfy  the  world’s 
“ wants  ” at  present,  and  that  is  to  know  all  about  this  par- 
ticular celebrity  of  the  age.  This  work  cannot  fail  to  be 
attractive  to  the  many  admirers  of  the  world-famed  plays, 
“ La  Tosca,”  “ Cleopatre,”  and  “ Fedora  ” ; it  is  brimful  of 
bright  and  interesting  little  anecdotes  in  connection  with  the 
life  of  the  dramatist,  and  when  we  have  finished  reading  it 
we  feel  rather  like  Oliver  Twist,  who  “ wanted  more.”  Miss 
Roosevelt’s  study  does  her  credit  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

How  many  people  are  on  the  look  out  for  pleasant,  short, 
and  interesting  tales  to  read  aloud  ! We  have  just  perused 
the  very  book  for  them.  It  is  called  “ Told  in  the  Verandah  ” 
(Lawrence  and  Bullen,  London.  3s.  6d.).  Ihese  stories 
have  been  collected  from  the  Madras  Mail,  and  we  are  sure  all 
Anglo-Indians  will  enjoy  their  perusal.  They  savour  rather 
of  Baron  Munchausen,  but  it  is  their  very  extravagance  that 
creates  so  much  amusement.  The  author  does  not  give  his 
name,  but  we  congratulate  him  on  his  talent  for  story-telling. 

All  persons  who  love  perfumes  will  read  with  interest 
“ Odorographia,”  by  J.  C.  Sawer,  F.L.S.  (Gurney  and  jack- 
son,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  London).  This  is  a work  especially 
written  for  the  use  of  growers  and  manufacturers  of  drugs 
and  perfumes,  and  to  them  it  will  prove  invaluable,  while  to 
others  it  will  be  extremely  interesting.  Mr.  Sawer  seems  to 
have  spared  no  trouble  on  the  compilation  of  his  work,  which 
is  most  thoroughly,  carefully,  and  exhaustively  written. 

Mr.  Percy  Lofthouse,  in  the  combined  office  of  author  and 
publisher,  presents  us  with  a striking  story  in  “ Alexander’s 
Destiny  ” (12,  Market  Place,  Hull).  The  tale,  which  com- 
mences in  England,  is  quickly  transferred  to  Russia,  and 
runs  an  exciting  course,  in  which  treachery  and  devotion 
play  equally  prominent  parts.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  abso- 
lutely blood-curdling  in  their  intensity,  and,  doubtless,  reflect 
many  of  the  horrors  which  are  perpetrated  in  Russia  in  the 
name  of  justice.  The  “ Alexander  ” of  the  title  appears  to 
have  been  born  under  an  unlucky  star  ; but,  eventually,  the 
powers  of  evil  which  guide  his  destiny  are  overcome,  and, 
in  the  end,  all  is  well. 

English  dramatists  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  digging 
in  the  mines  of  French  comedy  for  inspiration,  but  until  a 
very  short  time  ago  no  one  would  have  thought  of  turning 
for  the  mirth-provoking  comedy  to  Russia,  a country  which 
has  been  more  associated  with  gloomy  tragedy  than  with 
the  lighter  and  more  cheerful  class  of  drama.  A closer 
acquaintance  with  Russian  literature  has  shown  that  this 
is  a mistake,  and  that  a fund  of  humour  and  satire  is  to 
be  found  in  it.  An  excellent  example  is  “The  Inspector- 
General,”  by  Nikolai  Golol  (Walter  Scott,  London  ; 3s.  6d.), 
which  abounds  with  the  most  humorous  situation  -,  and 
strikes  a blow  at  the  officialism  and  corruption  which 
obtain  in  remote  country  districts.  The  comedy  has  been 
translated  in  a spirited  manner  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Sykes, 
who  also  adds  some  explanatory  notes  which  throw  a light 
upon  what  might  be  otherwise  obscure  in  the  original. 

Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisitely choice  flavour  and  aroma.  " Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  20s. 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is.,  or  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps).-— 
BEWLAY,  49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside.  London.  Estab  17813- 
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Carthage  in  the  Haymarket, 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  London  is  a metropolis 
which , while  it  cheerfully  acquiesces  from  century  to  century,  in 
the  survival  of  slums,  will  very  rarely  be  persuaded  to  tolerate 
the  long  continued  existence  of  ruins,  or  even  of  vacant 
spaces,  within  its  confines.  Ever  since  the  days  of  James  I., 
who  vainly  endeavoured  by  Royal  proclamation  to  arrest 
the  further  growth  of  the  capital,  we  have  been  possessed 
by  a building  mania,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  enterprises 
which  modern  philanthropists  have  entered  upon  has  been 
to  preserve  a sufficient  number  of  open  areas  in  this  over- 
grown Babylon,  where  the  speculative  builder  is  perpetually 
on  the  watch  to  swallow  up  every  disposable  spare  yard  of 
gvound  for  brick  and  mortar  purposes.  Within  my  time 
Cremorne,  Vauxhall,  and  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  have 
all  been  built  over,  and  a large  portion  of  Hampstead  Heath 
has  been  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  devouring  maw  of 
the  building  fiend. 

A towering  Memorial  Hall  covers  the  site  of  the  old  Fleet 
Prison,  and  were  I to  go  over  the  water  I should  be  puzzled 
to  find  out  where  the  Queen’s  Bench,  the  Marshalsea,  and 
Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  once  stood.  The  same  uncertainty 
will,  ere  long,  reign  touching  the  precise  locality  of  Coldbath 
Fields  and  Tothill  Fields  prisons.  Picturesque,  although 
dingy,  old  Oxford  Market  has  given  place  to  a pile  of  resi- 
dential mansions ; and  as  for  the  Smithfield  which  Charles 
Dickens  described  with  such  terrible  force  in  “ Oliver  Twist,” 
what  with  dead-meat  markets,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
markets,  it  has  been  transformed  utterly  beyond  the  recogni- 
tion of  Cockney  Rip  Van  Winkles. 

Still,  we  are  too  active,  too  pushing  to  march  in  a hurry, 
and  perhaps  too  greedy  of  gain  to  bear  with  ruins,  or,  for  any 
lengthened  period,  with  unoccupied  spaces  “ eligible  ” for 
building  purposes.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  “ classical  ” 
ruins,  so  to  speak,  in  our  midst.  If  we  dismiss  as  apocryphal 
the  legend  that  the  White  Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London 
was  built  by  Julius  Csesar,  the  oldest  public  edifice  in 
London  is  obviously  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  Roman 
remains  one  of  the  very  few  that  are  extant  within  the  Metro- 
politan area  is  the  Roman  bath  in  Strand  Lane.  Paris  has 
two  famous  ruins,  but  with  a great  biidge  of  Time  between 
them.  One  is  the  Thermes  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  the 
remains  of  the  immense  baths  appertaining  to  an  Imperial 
Roman  palace,  long  inhabited,  if  not  actually  erected,  by  the 
Emperor  Julian,  the  Apostate.  Another  most  conspicuous 
ruin  in  the  French  capital  is  the  charred  and  blackened  shell 
of  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  This  most 
woful  of  modern  ruins  was  burned  by  the  Communards  in 
1871. 

And  this  brings  me  at  once  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
For  some  months  past,  there  has  been  a ruin  at  the  corner  of 
the  Haymarket,  eastward  cf  Waterloo  Place.  The  dilapi- 
dated edifice  occupied  a vast  space  of  ground,  at  the  eastern  side 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  extending  north  and  south  from  Charles 
Street  to  Pall  Mall.  It  used  to  be  known  as  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  but  I prefer  to  call  it  Carthage,  for  the  reasons  of 
the  infinite  wretchedness  of  its  plight  and  of  the  famous 
memories  which  it  recalls.  With  our  usual  impatience  of 
ruins,  however,  on  its  being  generally  confessed  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  prosperity  for  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  as  a 
home  ot  Italian  Opera,  or,  indeed,  as  a place  devoted  to  any 
other  kind  of  entertainment,  and  the  Crown  lease  having 
fallen  in,  the  theatre  was  not  allowed  slowly  to  subside  into 
ruins,  but  was  deliberately  and  ferociously  torn  down,  with  the 
view  of  straightway  erecting  a structure  of  quite  another 
character  in  its  place. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  to  me  whether  the  new  edifice 
which  is  to  arise  on  the  area  of  the  Haymarket  Carthage  is 


to  be  a Co-operative  Stores,  or  a branch  of  the  General  Post 
Office,  or  a Brobdingnagian  bucket  shop,  or  another  West  End 
branch  of  the  Sempiternal  Wild  Cat  Bank,  Unlimited,  or  a 
gigantic  hotel.  I have  heard  that  the  last  named  is  to  be  its 
destiny , but  I prefer  to  regard  it  only  as  a congener  of  the 
antique  African  city  which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans, 
and  burned  incessantly  during  seventeen  days  ; which  was 
partially  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  wrested  from  the  Romans  by 
Genseric  and  his  Vandals,  and  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  Do  you  know  Tasso’s  lines,  on  the  delended  city? 
1 will  give  them  to  you  as  beautifully  rendered  by  Fairfax 

" Great  Carthage  low  in  ashes  cold  doth  lie, 

Her  ruins  poor,  the  herbs  in  height  can  pass; 

80  cities  fall,  so  perish  kingdoms  high, 

Their  pride  and  pomp  lie  hid  in  sand  and  grass." 

I repeated  these  lines  to  myself  the  last  time  when,  coming 
from  Pall  Mall,  I turned  to  behold  the  Opera  Colonnade,  the 
pillar  smeared  over  with  colours  once  garish,  now  dirty,  and 
branded  with  inscriptions  of  “ Lot  54,”  “ Lot  107,”  and  so 
forth,  and  saw  that  the  fa£ade  of  the  once  splendid  theatre 
had  been  wholly  demolished,  the  auditorium  entirely  dis- 
mantled, the  stage  ripped  up,  and  only  something  like 
the  phantoms  of  the  frame  of  the  proscenium,  and  of  the 
different  tiers  of  boxes  remaining  in  unsightly  brickwork. 
Where  were  the  yellow  satin  curtains  ; where  the  huge  central 
chandelier ; and  where,  oh ! where,  the  scenery  and  the  costumes, 
the  decorations,  and,  more  than  all,  the  wondrous  harmonies, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  that  once  made  the  Italian  Opera 
House  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  London  ? All  gone  as 
thoroughly  and  as  hopelessly  as  Dido’s  city,  the  building  of 
which  was  painted  with  such  wondrous  exuberance  of 
imagination  by  our  Turner.  Would  that  he  were  aliveto paint 
Carthage  in  the  Haymarket  by  moonlight,  and  Colonel 
Mapleson  musing  like  Marius  of  old  among  its  ruins  1 

With  the  operatic  Punic  ruin  I was  in  my  youth  very  much, 
although  indirectly,  concerned.  So  far  as  I could  gather  from 
maternal  information,  my  paternal  grandfather,  Claudius 
Sebastian  Sala,  a Roman  citizen  of  ancient  descent,  came  to 
this  country  m the  year  1766  with  a letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  one  Signor  Gallini,  a refugee  domiciled  in  England — 
whose  son  became  a celebrated  dancing-master  and  giver  of 
concerts  and  masquerades— who  was  at  one  time  lessee  of  the 
King  s Theatre,  or  Italian  Opera  House,  in  the  Haymarket, 
who  afterwards  married  a daughter  of  Lord  Abingdon,  became 
Sir  John  Gallini,  and  gathered  wealth  enough  to  build 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  now  reconstructed  as  a 
club.  I think  that  my  grandfather  had  something 
to  do  with  the  direction  of  the  ballet  at  the  King’s 
Theatre;  and,  indeed,  the  Terpsichorean  art  seems  in  the 
last  century  to  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in  one  branch 
of  our  family,  since,  some  years  ago,  on  my  friend,  the  late 
James  Hannay — who  was  very  much  “ gone  " on  geneaology 

telling  me  he  had  discovered  an  ancestor  of  mine  who  was 
a Grand  Inquisitor  in  Spain,  I was  compelled  to  inform  him 
in  reply  that,  whatever  my  presumed  ancestor  had  had  to  do 
with  the  Holy  Inquisition,  I had  had  an  ancestress  whose 
vocation  had  been  of  a far  cheerfuller,  albeit  humbler, 
nature,  and  that  I possessed  a letter,  of  which  the  ink  had 
grown  sadly  faded,  in  her  handwriting,  and  in  which  she  had 
entreated  her  brother,  my  grandsire,  not  to  let  it  be  known 
that,  she  had  danced  on  the  tight  rope  at  the  Carnival  of 
\ enice,  in  1780,  seeing  that  the  publication  of  that  certainly 
not  incriminating,  but  scarcely  dignified,  fact  might  militate 
against  her  contracting  a matrimonial  alliance  with  a wealthy 
banker  at  Trieste.  It  chanced,  likewise,  that  I once  became 
aware  of  a Signora  Catarina  Sala  who  lived  at  Como,  and 
kept  a tripe-dresser’s  shop  ; but  I consoled  myself  by  remem- 
bering that  she  belonged  to  the  Lombard,  and  not  the 
Roman,  branch  of  cur  house. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  apparitions  of  the  old  ballets  at 
the  King’s  Theatre  rose  up  before  me  as  I gazed  on  the 
skeleton  proscenium,  the  dreary  yawning  gap  which  should 
have  been  the  pit,  and  the  naked  arches  which  once  supported 
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the  vanished  tiers  of  boxes.  I seemed  to  be  listening  to  a 
phantom  opera,  say  Vanneschi’s  “ Fetonte.”  Horace  Wal- 
pole criticised  that  same  opera  in  no  amiable  mood.  Phaeton, 
he  remarked,  was  run  away  with  by  horses  that  went  at  a 
foot  pace  like  an  Electress’s  coach,  with  such  long  traces  that 
the  postilion  was  in  one  street  and  the  coachman  in  another. 
“ Then  came  Jupiter  with  a farthing  candle  to  light  a squib 
and  a half,  and  that  was  what  they  called  fireworks.”  T he 
old  King’s  Theatre,  where  my  grandfather  possibly  assisted 
Sir  John  Gallini  in  arranging  the  jigs  and  minuets  in  operas, 
subsequent  to  Vanneschi’s  “ Fetonte,”  was  burned  down  in 
the  year  1789. 

An  engraving  is  extant  of  the  combusted  opera  house.  It 
shows  the  front  of  the  edifice  much  as  when  it  was  built 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  The 
facade  was  only  thirty-four  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing, which  was  of  red  brick,  somewhat  resembles  a Quaker’s 
meeting  house.  Over  the  entrance  hall  there  is  a large 
placard,  announcing  that  “ Ridant’s  Fencing  Academy  ” 
was  held  in  an  upper  storey  of  the  edifice;  and  on  the 
piers  below  are  large  posters,  announcing  the  appearance 
of  Signor  Rauzzina  and  of  Signora  Carnevale.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  posters  did  not  provoke  the  wrath  of  the 
more  sentimental  among  Royal  Academicians  at  the  time  as 
“ a hideous  disfigurement  ” of  the  beauty  of  the  public 
buildings  of  London! 

A very  different  opera  house  was  that  erected  in  1790  from 
the  design  of  an  architect  of  Polish  extraction,  named 
Novosielski ; but  the  new  theatre  began  its  career  over- 
weighted with  those  debts  and  liabilities  which  had  been  its 
bane  ever  since  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  started  an  Italian 
Opera  House  in  1704  with  a capital  of  three  thousand  pounds 
in  shares,  of  a hundred  pounds  from  each  held  by  thirty 
persons  who,  in  addition  to  their  interest  in  the  theatre,  were 
to  have  an  admission  ticket  for  life  to  all  public  performances 
given  in  the  house.  As  the  King’s  Theatre  began,  so  did 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  end.  Under  Mr.  Mapleson’s  manage- 
ment the  magnificent  structure  was  gutted  by  a great  con- 
flagration in  December,  1867.  The  assignee  of  the  property, 
the  Earl  of  Dudley,  decided  upon  rebuilding  the  theatre  with- 
out loss  of  time;  and  in  March,  1869,  the  new  house,  which 
had  cost  some  fifty  thousand  pounds,  was  ready  for  the  public. 

Everybody  was  anticipating  the  probable  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  theatre,  when  there  was  fulminated  in  the 
Times  a proclamation,  from  the  directors  of  Pier  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  to  the  effect  that  no  performances  would  be  given 
there  during  that  season  ; the  solution  of  this  enigmatical 
notice  being  that  the  construction  of  the  interior  had 
cost  so  large  a sum  that,  the  greater  part  of  the  boxes 
and  stalls  being  held  on  lease,  the  expenses  would  neces- 
sarily be  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  even  in  the  highly 
improbable  case  of  a full  attendance  every  night.  Poor  old 
theatre ! From  first  to  last  its  progress  financially  was  all 
down  hill.  The  lessee  to  whom  the  ingenious  device  had 
occurred  of  selling  the  leases  of  boxes  and  stalls  was  a Mr. 
Benjamin  Lumley,  a highly  respectable  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  who  had  been  the  solicitor  of  M.  Laporte,  a 
French  actor  of  some  repute,  and  who  succeeded  at  his 
(Laporte’s)  death  to  the  managerial  throne  of  Carthage  in 
the  Haymarket. 

You  may  read  in  magazine  articles  and  volumes  of  remi- 
niscences that  from  the  time  of  the  Regency  to  that  of  the 
accession  of  Her  Majesty,  the  history  of  the  Opera  House 
in  the  Haymarket  is  that  of  a series  of  triumphs.  Yes;  we 
all  know  that  early  in  the  century  the  incomparable  prima 
donnd  Catilani  sent  London  stark  staring  mad  with  her 
wonderful  achievements  as  a vocalist,  and  that  for  the 
operatic  season  of  1809  she  received  the  almost  Patti-like 
remuneration  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Then  came  the 
triumphs  of  Pasta,  and  of  Velluti,  the  wonderful  male 
soprano  of  whom  something  was  said  in  one  of  my  papers 
on  Regent  Street.  Then  there  was  delightful  Henrietta 
Sontag,  and  then  succeeded  the  operatic  stars  of  my  own 
boyhood,  Giulia  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tainburini,  Lablache,  and 
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later  on,  Mario.  The  magazine  articles  and  the  reminiscences 
do  not  tell  you,  however,  that  the  financial  history  of  the 
theatre  was  one  mainly  of  debt,  difficulty,  and  ultimate  ruin. 

In  1837  the-  “King’s  Theatre”  became  “Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  ” in  honour  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Queen 
Victoria,  whom,  in  those  days,  we  used  to  talk  and  sing  about 
as  “The  Bonny  English  Rose.”  That  M.  Laporte,  whom  I 
mentioned  just  now,  was  “ Doldrum,  the  Manager,”  immor- 
talised in  Tom  Ingoldsby’s  ballad  of  “ A Row  in  an  Omnibus 
(Box).”  A very  silly  intrigue  among  the  operatic  stars 
brought  about  a disturbance  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
of  1841,  almost  equalling  in  turmoil  the  noisiest  of  the  “ O.  P .’ 
riots.  “ Doldrum,  the  Manager,”  otherwise  Laporte,  had 
declined  the  further  services  of  the  great  baritone,  Tamburini, 
and  had  replaced  him  by  a singer  named  Coletti ; but 
Madame  Giulia  Grisi,  whose  beauty  as  well  as  whose  talents 
had  made  her  par  excellence  the  artistic  lioness  of  the  day,  was 
on  the  side  of  Tamburini,  and  at  her  bidding,  or  at  least 
instigation,  a tremendous  demonstration  against  Colleti  was 
organized  among  her  aristocratic  admirers.  On  the  night. of 
the  first  appearance  of  Coletti,  the  omnibus  box  on  the  pit  tier 
. — where  is  it  now  ? — was  crowded  by  the  bucks  and  dandies  of 
the  day,  yelling,  shrieking  hooting,  and  calling  for  T am  burini  and 
Laporte.  The  manager,  foreseeing  uproar,  had  discreetly  caused 
the  door  of  communication  between  the  omnibus  box  and  the 
stage  to  be  locked.  The  partrician  tenants  of  the  box  were 
additionally  exasperated  when  they  found  that  they  were 
debarred  from  their  usual  privilege  of  lounging  behind  the 
scene  and  chatting  with  the  pets  of  the  ballet  between  the 
acts;  and  the  honour  of  having  kicked  through  and  eventually 
demolished  the  panels  of  the  locked  door  was  ascribed  to  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  now  universally  popular  as  an  illustrious 
and  gallant  Duke.  The  stage  at  last  was  stormed  by  the 
patricians  and  the  performance  came  to  an  untimely  close ; 
but  good-natured  Count  D’Orsay  soon  afterwards  contrived 
to  patch  up  a reconciliation  between  the  dandies  and 
“ Doldrum,  the  Manager.”  Negociations  were  entered  into 
with  Tamburini  and  the  ostracised  baritone  returned  in 
triumph  to  Carthage  in  the  Haymarket.  Laporte  resigned 
his  sceptre  in  1842,  and  when  he  died  soon  afterwards,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Lumley  reigned  in  his  place. 

Of  that  able,  but  in  the  end  not  successful,  impresario, 
whose  name  must  always  be  associated  with  that  of  Jenny 
Lind,  whom  he  first  introduced  to  a London  audience,  I 
preserve  a very  pleasant  memory.  In  the  autumn  of  1850, 1 was 
engaged  at  the  instance  of  my  friend,  Alexis  Soyer,  sometime 
chef  at  the  Reform  Club,  to  paint  on  the  staircase  walls  of 
Gore  House,  Kensington — which  he  was  fitting  up  as  a great 
cosmopolitan  restaurant,  to  be  known  as  “ Soyer ’s  Sympo- 
sium,” in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  1851 — a comic 
panoramic  procession  of  the  leading  celebrities  of  the  day. 
The  work  was  executed  in  oil  and  in  monochrome,  and  I 
passed  about  eight  hours  a day  for  about  three  months, 
perched  sometimes  on  a ladder,  and  sometimes  on  a plank 
suspended  by  cords  from  the  ceiling,  sketching  in  a mob  of 
the  then  famous  men  and  women  of  the  epoch,  all  with  very 
large  heads,  and  generally  on  the  broad  grin.  That  was 
thought  to  be  humorous  art  in  the  year  1850.  One 
day  coming  down  to  lunch,  with  my  brown  holland 
overalls  all  grimed  and  spattered  with  oil  and  turpentine, 
Chinese  white  and  Brunswick  black,  I found  myself  in  pre- 
sence of  Soyer  and  a tall,  dark  gentleman  of  slightly  Hebrew 
mien.  This  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Lumley,  lessee  and  manager 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  He  had  been  watching  me  at 
work,  and  after  a few  pleasant  words  he  left  me.  But  the 
next  day  I received  a note  from  Mr.  Lumley’s  secretary,  say- 
ing that  he  had  placed  my  name  on  the  free  list  for  the  pit  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  for  the  entire  season  ; so  you  see  that, 
although  my  career  as  an  artist  was  not  a very  protracted  one, 
it  was  not  wholly  without  distinguished  patronage.  Perhaps 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  when  I looked  the  other  day  on 
poor  old  Carthage  in  the  Haymarket  there  trembled  in  my 
eye  a “ drop  of  unfamiliar  brine.” 

G.  A.  Si 
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♦ 

SYNOPSIS. 

The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a house- 
hunting expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  where  they  are.  Being 
an  easy-go’.ng  man,  he  consents  to  accompany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get 
suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and  depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery 
receives  fiom  an  agent  the  particulars  of  a deserted  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  which  he 
offers  to  let  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes  from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is 
not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the  oiler  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home 
they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  ag^nt  ; he  has 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in  Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries  after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  infonn  them  that  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that 
the  last  tenant  was  willing  to  renew  his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  no 
credence  in  the  story  of  the  house  being  haunted,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  made  up  by  her  husband  and  Bob  Millet  in  order  to  induce  her  not  to  take  it. 
She,  however,  remains  firm  in  her  purpose,  and  they  go  to  the  house,  which  they 
find  is  situated  in  a deserted  waste.  There  are  no  signs  of  habitation  near  it,  and  all 
the  surroundings  are  most  mournful  and  desolate.  In  the  course  of  their  examination 
they  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  pause  in  an  empty  room, 
in  which  Mr.  Emery  observes  a bell-rope.  In  an  idle  humour  he  pulls  the  rope,  and  a 
clang  of  discordant  bells  resounds  through  the  lonely  building.  When  the  sound  ceases 
they  are  terrified  by  the  pit-pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below.  In  an  agony  of  alarm 
they  listen  to  the  sound,  which  ceases  outside  the  room  in  which  they  are  standing. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Emery  has  rushed  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  but  presently,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  the  door  noiselessly  opens,  and  two  apparitions  appear,  one  a servant 
girl,  the  other  a skeleton  cat.  He  sees  the  two  apparitions,  his  wife  sees  only. one,  that 
of  the  girl,  which  presently  fades  away.  The  cat  remains,  and  crouches  at  Mr.  Emery’s 
feet.  He  attends  to  his  wife,  who  has  fainted,  and  when  she  recovers  she  sees  nothing. 
The  apparition  of  the  cat  remains  visible  to  Mr.  Emery,  and  accompanies  him  from  the 
house.  In  a visit  to  his  friend,  Bob  Millet,  whither  the  cat  follows  him,  he  relates  the 
adventure;  and  during  this  interview  he  makes  the  acquaintance  cf  Bob’s  nephew, 
Ronald  Elsdale,  a blind  gentleman,  with  whom  he  holds  an  argument  upon  spiritual 
delusion.  Mr.  Emery  and  Bob  Millet  are  attracted  by  a house  on  fire,  and  on  visiting 
the  scene  and  making  inquiries  they  find  that  a gentleman  named  Warner  has  been 
burned  to  death.  This  individual,  Millet  remembers,  placed  the  letting  of  79,  Lamb’s 
Terrace  in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Emery  takes  the  house  for 
three  months,  and  decides  to  pass  a night  there  with  his  friend  Bob  Millet, 

— ♦ 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  79,  Lamb’s  Terrace. 

As  I supposed,  my  wife  was  entirely  agreeable  to  the  sea- 
side excursion,  and  professed  herself  delighted  at  the  idea. 

“You  should  go  about  more,”  she  said.  “Too  much 
moping  at  home  is  bad  for  a man.  We  don’t  notice  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  ourselves,  but  others  do.” 

“ You  have  noticed  some  change  in  me?”  I asked. 

“ I have.  You  are  not  half  the  man  you  used  to  be  ; your 
good  spirits  seem  to  have  quite  deserted  you,  and  you  keep 
looking  about  you  in  a most  suspicious  way.” 

“ Tell  mo,  Maria,  in  what  particular  v/ay  ? ” 

“ Well,  as  if  you  were  afraid  somebody  was  going  to  pick 
your  pocket,  or  as  if  you  fancied  you  had  a shadow  for  a com- 
panion. My  opinion  is  that  you  have  not  got  over  that  un- 
fortunate visit  we  paid  to  the  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace.” 

“ Have  you  got  over  it  ? ” 

“ No,  and  never  shall.  I can’t  keep  my  thoughts  away 
from  the  place,  and  I often  feel  as  if  something  was  dragging 
me  to  the  house  again,  though  a second  visit  would  be^the 
death  of  me.” 

“ Never  be  tempted,  Maria  ; don’t  go  near  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  both  need  change  of  scene  to  clear  the  cobwebs 
away.  When  I come  back  from  Brighton  you  shall  run  off 
to  the  seaside  for  a day  or  two ; you  can  easily  get  a lady 
friend  to  keep  you  company,  especially  if  I pay  all  the  ex- 
penses.” 

“ Why  should  we  not  go  together  ? ” 

Because  in  each  other  s society  we  should  brood  over  the 
frightful  adventure  we  had.  Change  of  company,  Maria,  as 
well  as  change  of  scene ; that  is  what  will  do  us  good.” 

This  conversation  proved  that  my  wife  had  not  succeeded 
in  forgetting  the  adventure,  and  had  only  refrained  from 
speaking  of  it  out  of  consideration  for  me.  Her  confession 
that  she  sometimes  felt  as  if  she  was  being  dragged  to  the 
house  against  her  will  rather  alarmed  me,  and  I deter- 


mined to  adopt  some  means  to  send  her  from  London  for 
longer  than  a day  or  two.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  her,  an  1 
would  leave  me  free  to  act. 

Before  the  hour  arrived  upon  which  Bob  and  I were  to  set 
out  upon  our  pretended  holiday,  I paid  a second  visit  to  the 
inquiry  agent,  Mr.  Dickson,  and  commissioned  him  to  ascer- 
tain for  me — 

Ist- — The  name  of  the  servant  girl  who  was  sent  to  Switzer- 
land by  Mr.  Nesbit  ; where  her  family  lived  ; when  she 
returned  from  the  Continent. 

2nd.  T.  he  names  and  residences  of  the  other  servants  in 
Mr.  Nesbit’s  employ  who  had  discharged  themselves. 

3r(T — Where  Miss  Beatrice  Lockyer  was  buried. 

4th.— Any  particulars  he  could  gather  relating  to  the  death 
of  Miss  Beatrice’s  mother. 

5th.— Where  Mr.  Nesbit  was  living  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Dickson  informed  me  that  these  inquiries  could 
scarcely  be  answered  in  less  than  a couple  of  weeks,  and  I 
left  them  in  his  hands,  requesting  him  to  use  expedition. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation  I received  a letter  from  him  on 
Saturday  morning,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  give  me  imperfect  answers  to  three  of  my  inquiries. 

ist. — The  name  of  the  servant  girl  who  was  sent  to  Switzer- 
land was  Molly  Brand.  She  had  no  parents,  and  the  people 
she  lived  with  when  she  entered  Mr.  Nesbit’s  service  had 
emigrated.  At  that  time  she  had  a little  sister  dependent 
upon  her,  a child  of  some  six  years  of  age.  This  child  had 
presumably  been  taken  by  Molly’s  friends  to  Australia,  but 
upon  this  point,  and  upon  the  point  of  the  child’s  age,  he 
could  not  speak  with  any  certainty.  He  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  traces  of  Molly  from  the  time  of  her  depar- 
ture from  London,  and  could  not  therefore  say  whether  she 
had  returned  or  where  she  was. 

2nd.— From  what  he  could  gather  Mr.  Nesbit  had  had  no 
other  servants  in  his  employ. 

3r(T  The  young  lady  was  not  buried.  She  was  cremat-  1 
at  Woking. 

To  these  scanty  particulars  was  attached  a memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  cramped  by  a limit  I had  mentioned 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  expenses  tobe  incurred  in  his  invest i na- 
tion. It  was  a measure  of  prudence  I had  adopted,  for  I was 
not  inclined  to  give  him  quite  a free  hand,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
fated  that  my  desire  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  mystery  should 
be  continually  baffled  by  meeting  with  closed  doors,  and  I now 
determined  to  be  more  liberal  in  my  instructions.  I wrote  to 
Mr.  Dickson  to  this  effect,  inwardly  marvelling  as  I wrote  the 
letter  that,  in  a matter  in  which  I did  not  appear  to  be  in  any 
way  personally  interested,  I should  be  impelled  into  a reckless 
course  of  expenditure.  But,  casting  my  eyes  downwards,  I 
saw  the  phantom  cat  at  my  feet,  and  I felt  that  I should  not 
be  released  from  this  frightful  companion  until  my  task  was 
completed. 

“ Rest  content,”  I said  to  the  spectre  ; “ I will  pursue  it  to 
the  end. 

There  was  no  sign,  no  movement  from  it.  Waiting  for  the 
development  . of  events,  it  was  ever  on  the  watch.  If,  like 
Poe’s  raven,  it  had  uttered  but  a word,  it  would  have  been  a 
relief  to.  me,  for  nothing  could  intensify  the  terror  of  the  dread 
silence  it  preserved.  There  was  within  me  a conviction  that 
a moment  would  arrive  when  it  would  take  some  action 
towards  the  unravelling  of  the  mystery,  but  in  what  shape 
this  action  would  display  itself  was  to  me  unfathomable. 

At  one  o’clock  Bob  called  for  me,  and  I bade  Maria  good- 
bye. 

“ Now,  mind  you  enjoy  yourselves,”  she  said  ; “ and  take 
good  care  of  him,  Mr.  Millet.” 

“ I will  do  that,”  said  Bob,  rather  guiltily. 

He  was  not  an  adept  in  deception,  but  my  wife  had  no 
suspicion  that  we  were  deceiving  her,  and  we  took  our  de- 
parture in  peace,  each  of  us  provided  with  a Gladstone  bag, 
Bob  s being  the  bulkier  of  the  two.  In  mine  my  wife  had 
placed,  in  addition  to  toilet  necessaries,  two  flat  bottles,  one 
containing  brandy,  the  other  port  wine,  and  the  usual  packet 
ot  sandwiches  which  the  middle-class  feminine  mind  deems  a 
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positive  essential  for  a railway  journey.  Bob  had  also  pro- 
vided himself  with  food  and  liquids,  and  thus  furnished  we 
started  upon  our  expedition. 

On  our  road  we  discussed  the  information  I had  received 
from  Mr.  Dickson,  each  item  of  which  strengthened  our  sus- 
picion of  foul  play.  The  strongest  feature  in  confirmation  of 
this  suspicion  was  the  cremation  of  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
young  lady.  We  would  not  for  one  moment  admit  that  Mr. 
Nesbit  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  cremation,  but 
accepted  the  course  he  had  adopted  as  damning  evidence 
against  him.  I mention  it  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  pre- 
judiced mind  will  go  in  arriving  at  a conclusion  upon  an  open 
matter ; but,  apart  from  this  consideration,  we  certainly  had 
ample  reason  for  the  strong  feelings  we  entertained.  A hasty 
inquest  held  by  incompetent  persons,  the  acceptance  of  con- 
clusive statements  from  the  party  most  interested  in  the  young 
lady’s  death,  the  falsehoods  of  which  he  already  stood  con- 
victed, and  other  falsehoods  which  I had  little  doubt  would  be 
in  a short  time  discovered,  pointed  one  and  all  to  a mis- 
carriage of  justice.  Bob  no  longer  disputed  the  conclusions 
at  which  I arrived,  but  accepted  them  with  gloomy  avidity. 

Needless  to  say  that  we  did  not  set  out  upon  our  expedition 
without  the  society  of  my  spectral  familiar,  and  that  we  were 
both  in  a state  of  nervous  excitement  as  to  what  would  occur. 
Bob  had  never  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lamb’s  Terrace, 
and  its  desolate  appearance  surprised  him.  Dismal  and  for- 
lorn as  was  its  aspect  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  introduction 
to  the  region,  it  was  still  more  so  now.  This  sharpened 
accentuation  of  its  desolate  condition  was  probably  caused  by 
the  knowledge  I had  since  gained,  and  by  the  vagaries  of  our 
beautiful  London  -climate.  When  we  started  from  home 
there  was  the  promise  of  a tolerably  fine  day,  but  during  the 
last  half-hour  the  sky  had  become  overcast  and  dreary  mists 
were  gathering. 

“ Cheerful,  isn’t  it,  Bob  ? ” I said. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  was  his  response,  “ that  having 
come  so  far  on  your  first  visit,  your  wife  did  not  immediately 
abandon  the  idea  of  taking  a house  in  such  a locality  ? ” 

“ Whatever  may  have  been  in  her  mind,”  I replied,  “ she 
certainly  insisted  upon  finding  the  house  and  going  over  it. 
It  was  offered  to  us  at  half  the  value  of  a house  of  such 
dimensions,  and  did  you  ever  know  a woman  sufficiently  strong 
minded  to  resist  a bargain  ? I do  not  believe  she  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  complete  the  arrangement,  but  she  went 
quite  far  enough.” 

We  turned  down  the  narrow  lane  and  skirted  the  dilapidated 
wall  till  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  As  we  walked  through 
the  front  garden  entrance,  choked  up  with  its  weeds  and  rank 
grass,  and  ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  I asked  Bob  how  he 
felt. 

_ “ It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  depressed,”  he  answered ; 
“ but  you  will  not  find  me  fail  you,  Ned.  We  will  go  through 
what  we  have  undertaken.’ 

“Well  said.  We  shall  get  along  all  right  till  Monday 
morning.  There  was  a little  furniture  in  one  or  two  of  the 
rooms,  and  I do  not  suppose  it  has  been  removed.  When  my 
wife  was  here  we  only  examined  the  front  room  on  the  second 
floor  ; the  rooms  I have  not  seen  may  be  habitable.  I expect 
we  shall  have  to  go  out  and  buy  some  necessaries.  What 
have  you  got  in  your  bag  ? ” 

“ You  shall  see  presently." 

The  cat  entered  the  house  with  us,  but  it  did  not  remain 
with  us  in  the  lobby.  I saw  it  pass  down  to  the  basement, 
and  it  gave  no  sign  of  expectation  that  I should  accompany 
it. 

“ That’s  a comfort,”  I remarked. 

I had  to  explain  my  meaning  to  Bob,  and  he  seemed  to 
regard  the  departure  as  a significant  commencement  of  our 
enterprise.  We  did  not  follow  our  spectral  companion  to  the 
basement,  but  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  apartments  I had 
already  seen.  In  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  room  on 
the  second  floor,  in  which  I had  rang  the  bell  which  summoned 
the  apparitions,  there  was  some  furniture  left,  and  Bob  ex* 


pressed  his  astonishment  that  it  had  not  been  removed  01 
sold  by  the  last  tenant. 

“ It  would  have  been  a simple  matter,”  he  said,  “ to  call  in 
a broker,  who  would  very  soon  have  cleared  the  house  of  every 
stick  in  it.” 

“ He  must  have  had  his  reasons,”  I observed.  “Perhaps  his 
coming  into  possession  of  a large  fortune  made  him  careless  of 
these  trifles.” 

“ They  are  not  exactly  trifles,”  said  Bob,  who  was  better 
able  than  I to  speak  on  the  subject.  “ A broker  would  give 
at  least  fifty  pounds  for  what  is  on  this  floor.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  piace  has  not  been  robbed.” 

We  had  not  yet  reached  the  second  floor,  and  we  now 
ascended  to  the  room  in  which  my  wife  and  I had  met  with 
our  appalling  experience.  Before  entering  it  we  examined 
the  back  rooms,  and  in  one,  a bedroom,  we  found  two  beds, 
which  we  determined  to  occupy  for  the  night.  Bob,  having 
lived  a bachelor  life  for  many  years,  now  showed  his  handi- 
ness. He  examined  the  stove,  to  see  that  the  register  was 
up,  and  then  he  opened  his  Gladstone  bag,  the  contents  of 
which  surprised  me.  He  produced  first  a bundle  of  wood, 
then  a remarkable  case  which  contained  within  its  exceedingly 
limited  space  a kettle  with  a folding  handle,  a gridiron,  two 
tin  pannikins,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  a spirit  lamp, 
fitting  in  each  other. 

“ Bravo,  Bob,”  I said  ; “ living  alone  has  taught  you  some- 
thing.” 

He  smiled,  and  proceeded  to  further  surprise  me,  fishing 
out  a loaf  of  bread,  tea,  sugar,  a tin  of  condensed  milk, 
sausages,  salt,  pepper,  a revolver,  a pack  of  cards,  and  a Bible 
— a motley  and  useful  collection  of  articles. 

“ A bachelor’s  viiiltum  in  pavvo,"  he  said,  adding,  as  he 
touched  the  revolver,  “ wouldn’t  be  bad  for  the  bush.  We 
are  short  of  two  things,  coals  and  water.  But  look  here — we 
are  in  luck.  A scuttle  nearly  full.  There  will  be  no  water 
in  the  house  fit  to  drink.  We  shall  have  to  go  and  market, 
but  there  will  not  be  so  much  to  get  in  as  I expected.” 

With  the  manner  of  a man  accustomed  to  attend  to  his 
wants  he  knelt  down  and  burnt  some  paper  and  wood  in  the 
grate,  and  the  draught  being  all  right,  laid  the  fire,  but  did 
not  set  light  to  it.  Rising,  he  expressed  a wish  to  see  the 
front  room. 

It  was,  as  before,  quite  bare  and  empt)?',  and  Bob  said  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  furnished.  The  bell  ropes  were 
there,  one  broken,  the  other  in  a workable  condition.  I laid 
my  hand  on  the  unbroken  cord,  and  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Bob. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ pull  it." 

He  threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  it, 
to  prevent  its  closing.  He  held  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  his 
finger  on  the  trigger.  1 gave  the  rope  a smart  tug,  and,  as  on 
the  previous  eventful  occasion,  it  was  followed  by  the  jangle 
of  a host  of  discordant  bells.  The  sounds  died  away  in  a low 
wail,  and  we  waited  in  silent  apprehension.  But  this  time 
there  was  no  response  to  the  call  : it  was  answered  only  by  a 
dead  silence.  The  feeling  of  relief  I experienced  wTas  shared 
by  Bob,  though,  curiously  enough,  there  was  an  expression  of 
disappointment  in  his  face. 

“ Of  course  it  is  better  as  it  is,”  he  said,  “ but  I expected 
something  very  different.  Where  is  your  apparition,  Ned  ? ” 

“ I cannot  tell  you.  Thank  heaven  it  is  not  in  sight ! ” 

“ Perhaps  this  is  an  end  of  the  matter.” 

“ You  are  wrong,  Bob;  there  is  more  to  come  before  we 
finally  leave  the  house.” 

“ We  will  wait  for  it,  then,”  he  said,  and  I saw  that  he  was 
beginning  again  to  believe  that  I had  been  under  the  spell  of 
a delusion.  “ And  now,  as  we  have  determined  to  remain 
here  two  nights,  we  had  best  go  and  get  in  the  things  we 
want  to  make  us  comfortable.  I will  empty  my  bag  to  carry 
back  what  we  purchase,  and  if  what  we  leave  behind  us  is 
carried  away  we  shall  know  that  human,  and  not  supernatural, 
agency  is  at  work.  Conic  along,  old  fellow.” 

We  left  the  house  and  no  spectral  apparition  accompanied 
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us.  Bob’s  spirits  rose,  and  I confess  that  I myself  was  some- 
what shaken  by  the  desertion  of  my  familiar. 

We  had  to  go  some  distance  before  arriving  at  a line  of 
shops,  and  not  wishing  to  attract  attention  I purposely 
selected  those  which  lay  apart  from  the  principal  thorough- 
fares. Our  principal  difficulty  was  water,  and  this  we  carried 
back  with  us  in  a zinc  bucket  1 purchased.  The  shopkeeper 
stared  at  us  when  I asked  him  to  fill  it,  but  he  did  not  refuse, 
and,  furnished  with  all  we  required,  we  returned  to  Lamb’s 
Terrace,  and  ascended  to  the  room  we  intended  to  occupy  for 
the  night.  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  we  lit  the  fire  and 
saw  to  the  beds.  Then  we  prepared  a meal,  and  v/ere  fairly 
jolly  over  it.  Every  few  minutes  one  of  us  went  into  the 
passage  and  listened,  but  we  were  not  disturbed  by  any  sounds 
from  below  or  above.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  search  the 
various  rooms  for  some  chance  clue  relating  to  the  last  tenant, 
but  it  was  too  late  and  dark  to  carry  it  out ; I therefore  post- 
poned it  till  the  morning.  Bob  proposed  a game  of  cards,  and 
we  sat  down  to  cribbage,  which  we  played  till  ten  o’clock. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  rather  a lugubrious  amuse- 
ment, but  it  was  better  than  doing  nothing.  After  the  game 
we  drank  hot  brandy  and  water  out  of  the  pannikins,  and  pre- 
pared for  bed.  The  lock  of  the  door  was  in  workable  order, 
and  for  a wonder  the  key  was  there.  We  turned  it,  undressed, 
put  out  the  light,  and  wished  each  other  good  night. 

“ If  your  good  wife  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  our  pro- 
ceedings,” said  Bob,  drowsily,  “ she  would  never  forgive  me. 
I have  an  odd  Robinson  Crusoe-ish  feeling  upon  me,  as  though 
the  civilised  world  were  thousands  of  miles  away.” 

I answered  him  briefly,  and  soon  heard  him  breathing 
deeply.  For  my  part  I could  not  get  to  sleep  so  easily.  For 
a long  time  I lay  awake,  closing  my  eyes  only  to  open  them 
and  gaze  upon  the  monstrous,  uncouth  shadows  which  the 
dying  fire  threw  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling.  At  length,  how- 
ever, I closed  my  eyes  and  did  not  open  them  again  till,  as  I 
judged  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fire  being  quite  out,  some 
hours  had  passed.  It  was  not  a natural  awakening;  I was 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  something  moving  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  house. 

[To  be  continued.) 


THREE  WOMEN  IN  A BOUDOIR. 


(At  Mrs.  Aniiful's.) 

Miss  Tabinet:  Since  it  has  become  an  undisputed  fact 
that  1830  fashions  are  making  their  appearance  once  more, 
all  the  old  plates  of  that  date  representing  dames  in  full 
skirts,  waist  bands,  and  big  sleeves,  with  wonderful  sloping 
shoulder  effects  are  posted  in  all  the  print  shops  where  such 
things  are  usually  stored  away  to  wait  till  they  are  wanted. 
I was  looking  at  some  of  these  queer  fashion  plates  one  day 
last  week,  and  really  I thought  the  frocks  not  by  any  means 
so  hideous  as  I used  to  think  them  ten  years  ago  ! It  is 
wonderful  how  soon  we  get  to  like  the  prevailing  modes. 

Lady  Velvel:  Yes,  indeed.  It  is  not  so  many  months 
ago  that  we  thought  it  impossible  we  could  ever  like  anything 
but  the  long  straight  gored  skirt  and  high  puffed  sleeves. 
Now,  in  these  winter  days,  these  styles  appear  extremely  old- 
fashioned  , and  our  fickle  fancy  is  fixed  on  full  skirts  and  wide 
sleeves,  sloping  off  the  shoulder  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Enormous  is  the  only  word  one  can  use  to  describe  the  new 
sleeves.  But  they  must  be  enormous  at  the  right  angle,  or 
we  are  not  within  miles  of  pleasing  that  capricious  Dame 
Fashion,  who  seems  so  to  delight  in  taking  us  from  one  severe 
extreme  to  the  other.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  we  shall  all  glory  in  the  possession  of  crinolines  before 
we  are  much  older.  As  soon  as  they  once  more  become  an 
established  fashion  we  shall  wonder  how  we  ever  liked  our 
appearance  without  them  ! 

Mrs.  Armful:  It  is  all  very  well  to  declare  we  will  not 
follow  a new  fashion,  but  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
stick  to  an  old  one  when  everyone  else  has  adopted  the  new. 
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At  first  we  often  think  fashions  ugly,  and  loudly  proclaim 
that  we  will  never  bow  down  and  make  them  our  idol.  But, 
alas ! we  soon  find  we  have  to,  and  our  dislike  seems  to 
vanish  before  we  are  hardly  aware  of  it. 

Lady  Velvel  : I am  having  a prune  cloth  gown  made. 
It  is  quite  a funny  looking  sort  of  garment.  I shall  fee)  like 
my  own  grandmother.  I am  afraid  I have  a liking  for  the 
dress  already ; but  I must  pretend  I don’t  like  it.  The  skirt 
is  very  wide  round  the  bottom,  fitting  rather  tightly  over  the 
hips,  with  a queeer  little  band  of  velvet  round  the  waist. 
The  shoulder  seams  appear  to  me  uncomfortably  long,  and 
from  the  neck  to  the  sleeve  is  a little  flat  band  stitched  on. 
The  kind  of  thing  I have  often  laughed  at  in  looking  over 
an  old  photographic  album,  as  I dare  say  a future  generation 
will  one  day  laugh  at  me  if  I ever  have  my  portrait 
taken  in  this  peculiar  attire.  The  sleeves  are  very 
full  and  fastened  by  a narrow  band  at  the  wrist. 
A frill  of  lace  falls  over  the  hands,  giving  a puss-in-mittens 
sort  or  feeling.  I have  no  doubt  I shall  soon  get  used  to 
my  new  winter  gown,  especially  as  the  cloak  which  is  being 
made  for  me  is  very  pretty  and  becoming.  It  is  of  the  same 
cloth  of  which  the  dress  is  composed,  made  with  three  capes, 
each  one  being  edged  with  sable  tail.  A poke  bonnet  with 
waggling  feathers  will  certainly  have  to  complete  this  “get  up.” 

Mrs.  Armful  : I am  weary  of  shopping.  For  the  last  week 
I have  done  nothing  but  buy  things  for  friends  in  the  country. 
It  is  curious  how  fond  they  are  of  asking  their  London 
relations  and  acquaintances  to  “just  pop  out  dear  ” and  buy 
such  and  such  a thing  ! One  does  not  like  to  be  ungracious 
and  refuse,  but  I often  long  to  tell  them  that  I really  have  no 
time  to  spend  on  these  profitless  expeditions.  And  the  streets 
are  so  full  just  at  this  time  of  year  that  to  get  about  at  all  is 
exceedingly  wearisome. 

Lady  Velvel  : I am  going  to  see  “ In  Town  ” to-night  for 
the  third  time.  I like  to  laugh.  It  always  makes  me  feel  as 
if  life,  after  all,  is  worth  living.  Arthur  Roberts  is  enough  to 
cheer  the  spirits  of  the  most  depressed  mortal  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I wonder  if  he  is  as  funny  off  the  stage  as  on  ? — 
Good  Bye  1 

ANSWERS  TO  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

Fire  P'ly  (Stirling). — My  advice  to  you  in  No.  32  must  have  struck  you 
as  being  of  a somewhat  extravagant  nature.  When  my  attention  «J3 
drawn  to  it  a few  days  after  it  appeared.  I was  more  amused  than  horrified. 
What  should  have  read  “ Two  lablcspoonfuls  of  Scrubbs’  Ammonia  " 
appeared  as  ten.  Merely  a printer's  error  1 I hope  this  correction  will 
meet  your  eye. 

Blue  Eyes  (Norwood). — Can  I offer  you  any  suggestions  for  a travel- 
ling cloak?  Well,  I will  try.  Go  to  Scott  Adie,  115,  Regent  Street,  and 
choose  two  of  their  tabac-coloured  rugs  which  are  made  with  the  lining 
woven  into  the  cloth.  Rave  these  made  into  a long  coat,  rather  loose, 
with  a seam  up  the  back,  which  should  be  slightly  gored.  The  sleeves 
should  be  large,  with  deep  fur  cuffs,  either  of  otter  or  bear.  The  front 
must  be  double-breasted,  and  buttoned  over  with  large  buttons.  Over  the 
shoulders  should  be  a deep  cape  which  can  be  buttoned  on  round  the 
neck.  This  cape  must  be  rather  full,  so  that  it  falls  in  graceful  folds,  the 
edge  finished  off  with  fur  to  match  the  cuffs.  Deep  pockets  on  either  side 
of  the  coat  into  which  you  can  thrust  your  hands.  You  will  find  this  a 
most  comfortable  garment  and  exceedingly  warm.  But  on  no  account  let 
them  make  it  at  all  tight,  or  you  will  not  realize  the  complete  comfort  you 
ought  to,  and  above  all  see  that  the  sleeves  are  very  large.  It  will  add  to 
the  style  as  well  as  the  comfort. 

Letty  (Chiswick). — It  is  better  to  introduce  people  to  each  other  at 
afternoon  parties,  though  the  hostess  is  not  considered  rude  if  she  omits 
to  do  so.  Some  people  object  to  the  system  of  introductions.  Others 
like  it.  If  a hostess  has  tact  she  can  generally  manage  to  introduce  the 
right  people  to  each  other  and  so  give  no  offence  to  either  party'.  But  it 
is  a dire  mistake  to  introduce  Mrs.  A.  to  Mrs.  B.  if  they  have  a mutual 
objection  to  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other.  In  society  every  one 
is  supposed  to  know  these  little  ways  and  byways.  Want  of  tact  is  a sin 
no  one  forgives  in  these  latter  nineteenth  century  days. 

Luqa  Lu  (London). — fn  going  to  a luncheon  party  you  are  never 
shown  into  a bedroom.  You  are  supposed  to  keep  on  your  hat  or  bonnet. 
Your  cloak,  if  it  is  a heavy  one,  you  might  leave  in  the  hall,  otherwise  you 
keep  it  on.  You  must  judge  for  yourself  the  best  time  to  leave  About 
halt’  an  hour  alter  the  luncheon  would  he  correct.  That  is  to  say,  aiter 
the  coffee  is  served.  You  take  off  your  gloves  after  you  are  seated  a;  the 
luncheon  table  and  put  them  on  again  before  you  rise,  or  else  in  the  draw- 
ing-room while  you  are  taking  your  coffee. 
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THE  END  OF  A DREAM. 


“ Dare,  I don’t  mean  to  go  to  Melbourne.” 

“ Not  go  ! Why,  what  on  earth  has  made  you  alter  your 
mind  ? ” 

Jack  Harding  and  Dare  Dudley  had  been  friends  at  Win- 
chester, friends  at  Oxford,  and  now  they  had  rooms  together 
'in  London.  Six  months  ago  Dudley  had  been  called  to  the 
Bar,  but  though  he  had  as  yet  no  briefs,  he  was  by  no  means 
despondent.  They  would  come  in  time,  and  he  intended  to 
make  himself  a name.  He  had  an  income  of  ^300  a year, 
left  him  by  his  father,  and  has  he  had  no  extravagant  tastes 
he  found  it  quite  enough  for  his  wants,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  his  less  fortunate  friends. 

Jack’s  position  was  somewhat  similar,  though  he  had 
chosen  no  profession.  His  mother  had  died  when  he  was 
quite  a boy,  his  father  a year  or  two  later,  leaving  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  an  uncle.  Mr.  Harding  had  never  been  a 
rich  man.  He,  had,  however,  insured  his  life,  and  when  all 
was  realised  it  was  found  that  there  was  ^10,000  to  invest  for 
Jack’s  benefit.  His  father’s  brother,  Ralph  Harding,  had 
gone  out  to  Melbourne  when  quite  a young  man,  and  had 
amassed  a considerable  fortune.  He  had  married  an  English 
girl  who  had  come  out  to  Melbourne  on  a visit  to  a married 
sister,  but  he  had  no  children. 

It  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
made  guardian  of  “Jack’s  boy.”  At  first  he  had  been  in- 
clined to  have  him  out  at  once,  to  be  educated  in  Melbourne, 
but  his  brother,  who  had  himself  been  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford,  had  expressed  in  his  will  so  strong  a wish  that 
Ihis  son  should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  that  Jack  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  England.  He  had  grown  up  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  he  left  Oxford  he  should  go  out  to  his 
uncle  at  Melbourne.  Not  to  work ; the  fortune  was  made 
Waiting  for  Jack  to  spend. 

Uncle  and  nephew  had  kept  up  a correspondence  ever 
since  Mr.  Harding’s  death,  and  Jack  had  got  very  fond  of 
Iris  uncle,  and  was  not  at  all  averse  to  the  thought  of  going 
to  Australia,  the  only  drawback  being  that  he  must  leave 
his  friend  Dare  Dudley.  They  had  taken  rooms  in  town 
on  leaving  Oxford,  as  they  meant  to  have  a few  months 
together  before  parting.  Then  had  come  a letter  from  Uncle 
Ralph,  just  when  they  were  settled  in  their  pleasant  rooms, 
asking  Jack  to  fix  the  date  of  his  departure  from  England! 
But  when  it  came  thus  to  the  point  Jack  found  it  very°  hard 
to  decide  ; he  said  he  would  think  of  it  in  a month  or  so 
Uncle  Ralph  was  patient.  “ Let  the  boy  have  a few  months 
in  London,  he  said,  “ it  will  do  him  good.  I’ll  wait  six  months, 
then,  if  he  hasn  t fixed  on  his  ship,  I’ll  settle  it  for  him  ” 

Six  months  had  passed,  and  Jack  had  settled  nothing. 
Then  there  came  another  letter  from  Melbourne.  It  was 
the  middle  of  June  when  the  letter  arrived.  Would  Jack 

get  ready  to  come  by  the  A which  would  leave 

Southampton  on  September  the  5th  ? The  letter  went  on  to 
say  that  his  uncle  and  aunt  would  be  delighted  to  welcome 
him.  And  then  there  came  a few  sentences  that  startled 
Jack  considerably.  It  was  Saturday  evening  when  the 
letter  came,  and  the  two  friends  were  alone  in  their  rooms 
enjoying  their  books  and  cigars.  ’ 

. “Just  ksten  to  this,”  Jack  cried  ; “you  shall  see  the  letter 
in  a minute,  but  just  hear  this  first.” 

" You  told  me  a few  months  ago.  in  answer  to  a question  I asked  you  that 
you  had  as  yet  formed  no  attachment  for  any  lady,  and  I hope  I rnav'con 
elude  that  you  are  still  in  that  state  of  mind  Well,  my  dear  boy  I have" 
a surpnse  for  you.  I had  half  a mind  to  keep  it  till  you  come,  but  now  I 
think  it  may  be  best  to  prepare  you.  A year  ago  youraunt  and  I adopted 
a young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a great  friend,  who  d.ed  suddenly.  It  is  our 
greatest  wish,  and  I may  say  expectation,  that  you  will  look  upon  our  ward 
as  your  future  wife.  She  is  a sweet  girl,  and  very  lovely,  1 think  and  I 
assure  you  Jack,  I am  no  bad  judge  of  beauty.  We  have  talked  constantly 
of  you,  and  1 believe  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  Olive  care  for 

irilnd'  Hardin§  leant  back  io  bis  chair  and  looked  at  his 


“ Well,  that  is  a surprise,  certainly,”  said  Dudley. 

“ I really  don’t  know  what  to  say  or  think.  Why  did  my 
uncle  keep  this  news  till  now  ? ” Jack  got  up  and  walked 
about  the  room,  looking  very  much  disturbed. 

It  is  a pity,  said  Dudley,  “ that  he  said  anything  about 
it  ; he  ought  to  have  waited  till  you  got  there,  and  allowed 
you  to  fall  in  love  with  the  young  lady  in  your  own  way.” 

“ And  she . Poor  girl,  to  be  talked  to  constantly 

about  me  ! I should  think  she  must  hate  the  sound  of  my 
name  ! ” 1 

“ Your  unde  does  not  think  so,  evidently.  May  I see  his 
letter  ? ” 

“ Here  it  is.” 

A kind  letter,  said  Dudley,  when  he  had  returned  it 
to  Jack. 

“ Not  so  long  as  most  of  your  uncle’s  epistles,  is  it  ? Well, 
you  must  not  worry  about  this.  You  can  but  let  things  take 
their  course,  and  judge  for  yourself  when  you  get  out  there.” 

“ N°,  it’s  not  a thing  one  can  worry  about.  It’s  a mistake, 
of  course  it  always  must  be  a mistake — for  one  man  to  settle 
for  another  in  that  kind  of  way.  But  do  not  talk  about  it 
any  more  to-night.” 

“ No.  Things  may  look  different  in  the  morning.” 

It  was  the  next  day,  Sunday,  when  the  two  young  men 
were  at  breakfast,  that  Jack  Harding  startled  his  friend  by 
suddenly  telling  him  he  did  not  mean  to  go  to  Melbourne. 

“I  suppose,”  continued  Dudley,  “you’ve  been  worrying 
about  that  letter  all  night,  spite  of  what  we  said.” 

“ No.  . . . The  fact  is,  I had  a dream.” 

“ A dream  ? ” 

If  it  was  only  once,  I should  not  have  let  it  influence  me ; 
but  last  night  it  came  again,  the  same  face.” 

“ What  was  it,  and  why  did  not  you  tell  me  before  ? ” 

I hardly  know,  except  that  you  and  I have  agreed  that 
dreams  are  nothing— less  than  nothing.  The  first  dream  I 
had  about  a month  ago.  You  and  I,  I thought,  were  in 
Magdalen  Chapel  together,  and  someone  was  playing  on  the 
organ.  Then— you  know  how  quickly  dreams  change— we 
were  in  Addison  s Walk,  and  I saw  coming  towards  us  a 
girl.  As  we  passed  she  looked  at  me,  but  did  not  speak.  She 
had  the  loveliest  face  I ever  saw.  When  she  had  passed  I 
turned  round  and  looked  at  her.” 

“ Well  ? ” 

“ That  was  all.” 

“ Well  old  fellow,  I’m  glad  that  was  all.  When  you 
spoke  of  a dream,  I imagined  shipwreck,  or  somethin" 
terrible.  And  was  this  dream  repeated  ? ” 

Three  times  since  I have  seen  the  same  face,  under 
different  circumstances  each  time.” 

“You  say  the  same  face!  Did  the  girl  look  exactly  the 
same  in  each  dream  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; even  her  dress  was  the  same — white.” 

“ Well,  it  is  strange,  I confess.  What  was  she  like  ? ” 

. “ 1 can  hardly  describe  her.  She  is  fair,  with  wonderful 
violet  eyes,  like  stars.  You  know  that  picture  we  have  so 
often  admired,  ‘The  Soul’s  Awaking,’  well,  she  is  some- 
thing like  that — that  kind  of  spirituelle  face.” 

“Ah— -do  not  you  think  it  possible  that,  as  you 
admired  that  face  in  the  picture,  it  is  of  that  picture  vou 
dreamt  ? ” J 

“ No.  I merely  mentioned  that  picture  to  show  vou  the 
kind  of  face  she  has.” 

“ Well,  but  why  should  this  dream  prevent  your  eoin"  *o 
Melbourne  ? ” 8 ° 

Because  I believe  that  the  girl  I have  seen  four  times  in 
my  dreams  is  somewhere,  and  that  I shall  meet  her.  She  is  no 
longer  a dream,  she  is  a reality  to  me.  If  I go  to  Melbourne 
I shall  have  less  chance  of  finding  her.  My  uncle  would 
think  I came  prepared  to  marry  his  ward,  and  1 could  not 
do  so  when  I already ” 

“Come!”  said  Dudley,  laughing,  “are  you  going  to  tell 
me  you  love  this  dreamland  face  ? ” 

Jack  Harding  got  up  from  the  breakfast  table  and 
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dered  about  the  room.  He  did  not  answer  his  friend’s 
question. 

“Just  consider,”  Dudley  went  on,  after  a few  moments’ 
pause,  “ do  you  think  it  right  that,  for  a dream,  a shadow, 
you  should  give  up  doing  what  you  have  intended  doing  all 
these  years  ? I know  that  you  have  an  income  sufficient  to 
live  on  comfortably,  and  that  looking  at  the  matter  from  that 
point  of  view,  you  have  no  need  to  go.  But  I have  read  your 
uncle’s  letters,  I see  how  he  has  been  looking  forward  to 
having  you  there,  and ” 

“Dare,  old  fellow,”  said  Jack,  interrupting,  “every  word 
you  say  is  true,  but  do  not  let  us  talk  about  it.  Perhaps  in 
a day  or  two  I shall  be  able  to  look  at  things  in  a different 
way,  though  I do  not  think  so.” 

“ Only  one  other  word,”  said  Dudley;  “ you  know  that  if  I 
had  my  will  you’d  never  go  out  of  England  to  live.” 

“ I know.” 

“ Then,  do  not  you  think  that  if  you  are  to  meet  this  girl, 
you  will  meet,  no  matter  where  you  go,  or  what  you  do  ? ” 

“ True.  But  ....  one  has  fancies.  I believe  she 
is  near.  I feel  as  though  I may  meet  her  at  any  moment.  I 
know  that  anyone  else  but  you  would  laugh  at  me.” 

“ It  is  one  of  those  things  that  one  cannot  sympathise 
with,  unless  one  has  experienced  it.” 

“ But  you  sympathise.” 

“ Not  with  your  feeling  about  the  dreams,  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  with  you  I sympathise.  Candidly,  my  feeling  is  that 
you  ought  not  to  let  this  influence  you.  But  I’ve  far 
exceeded  my  ‘ one  word.’  Let  us  leave  the  matter  for  the 
present.  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Harding  need  not  be  posted  till 
Thursday.” 


It  happened  that  the  next  day  Dare  went  down  to  Seven- 
oaks,  to  stay  a couple  of  days  with  some  friends,  and  he  did 
not  return  till  Wednesday  evening.  Jack  was  out,  but  on 
the  table  in  the  sitting-room  was  a pencilled  note — “ Back  at 
eight.”  Jack’s  portfolio  was  lying  open,  and  there  were 
several  sheets  of  writing  paper  lying  about  with  a few  words 
written. 

“ That  looks  bad,”  said  Dudley  to  himself.  “ Evidently 
he  has  been  trying  to  write  to  Mr.  Harding,  and  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  what  to  say.  If  he  meant  to  go  in  September 
there  would  be  no  difficulty.  I am  afraid  that  dream  has 
possession  of  him  still.” 

The  two  friends  both  had  the  virtue  of  punctuality,  and  at 
eight  o’clock  Jack  appeared.  He  nodded  to  Dudley,  and 
then  pointed  to  the  papers  on  the  table.  “ I’ve  been  trying 
to  write  this  afternoon  to  tell  my  uncle  I would  not  go  ; but  I 
didn’t  know  how  to  put  it,  so  I went  for  a walk.” 

“ You  have  made  up  your  mind  then.” 

“ I have,  yes,  and  now  I’m  going  to  write." 

“ Then  it’s  of  no  use  for  me  to  say  any  more." 

Half  an  hour  later  Jack  looked  up  from  his  writing. 

“ Well,  it’s  done,”  he  said,  with  a sigh. 

“ Of  course  you  have  only  put  off  going  ? Told  your  uncle, 
I mean,  that  you  would  fix  the  time  for  going  later  on  ? " 

“ I have  said  that  circumstances  prevent  my  leaving  in 
September.  As  to  the  future  I have  said  nothing.” 

Later  on  that  night,  when  the  two  young  men  were  having 
their  last  cigar,  Dudley  said,  “ Do  you  think,  Jack,  that  your 
uncle  would  mind  it  less  if,  instead  of  your  writing,  some 
one  went  over  and  told  him  that  you  were  not  coming  ? ” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  you  talk  about  going  over  as  if  he  lived  in 
the  next  county." 

“ I have  often  said  I should  like  to  go  to  Melbourne,  and 
you  know  we  have  spoken  of  my  going  with  you,  just  for  a 
visit.” 

“You!  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  go  to  see  my 
uncle  ? ” 

“Why  not?  I should  enjoy  it.  You’ve  promised  to  go  to 
Fernholt  in  August.  I could  be  back  again  in  November.” 

“ You  think . I know  what  you  think,  old  man,  that  my 

gnfTrv  ^ mv  disappointing  him  that  he’ll  cut 


me  off  without  the  proverbial  shilling.  Honestly  I care  more 
about  vexing  him  than  about  losing  the  money.” 

“I’m  sure  of  it.  Well,  Jack,  what  do  you  say  ; shall  I go  ?" 

“ If  it  were  anywhere  in  England,  I should  say  yes,  do  go; 
but  not  to  Australia.” 

“ I shall  go  at  once,”  Dudley  said  quietly.  “You  know  when 
I take  an  idea  into  my  head  that  I’ll  go  anywhere,  what 
a nuisance  I am  till  I’ve  started.  So  I’ll  go  to  the  agents 
to-morrow  and  make  arrangements  for  starting  next  week.” 
***** 

After  Dudley  had  gone,  Jack  Harding  found  it  im- 
possible to  stay  in  town.  He  was  restless.  As  the  hours 
and  days  sped  by  his  mind  was  filled  more  and  more  with 
the  face  of  the  girl  he  had  seen  in  his  dreams.  He  went 
down  to  Oxford  and  wandered  about  among  the  old 
familiar  scenes.  One  day  he  found  himself  in  Magdalen 
College  Chapel,  and  then  he  went  through  the  Cloisters  and 
round  the  walks,  half  expecting  to  meet  her.  Early  in  July 
be  had  a letter  from  an  old  college  friend  asking  him  and 
Dare  Dudley  to  join  him  and  his  brother  at  Aberystwith. 
H e wrote  that  Dudley  was  away,  but  that  he  would  go  for  a week 
or  two.  He  found,  however,  after  a few  days  that  he  could  not 
stay  in  one  place.  His  friends  were  willing  to  go  anywhere,  or  do 
anything,  so  they  had  a walking  tour  through  North  Wales. 
Then  there  was  Fernholt  for  a couple  of  weeks  in  August, 
and  the  time  passed  somehow.  The  last  day  in  August 
found  him  once  more  in  town.  Since  he  had  told  Dudley 
about  his  dreams,  it  had  not  been  repeated,  but,  strangely 
enough,  the  night  he  came  back  to  his  rooms  the  lovely 
vision  once  more  appeared.  He  thought  he  was  on  the 
river,  idly  pulling  with  the  stream,  when  suddenly  he  saw 
her  seated  at  the  other  end  of  his  boat,  facing  him.  He 
stretched  his  hands  to  her,  crying,  “ I have  found  you  at 
last ! ” And  he  awoke,  and  lay  awake  till  morning  wondering 
if  his  dream  would  ever  be  a reality.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  when  a cablegram  was  brought 
to  him.  The  friends  had  not  said  anything  about  a cable- 
gram, so  Jack  was  a little  astonished.  He  opened  it 
hastily  and  read  these  words,  “ Come  at  once.  Do  not 
delay.  Dudley.”  What  could  it  mean?  What  had  happened  ? 
“ My  uncle  must  be  ill,”  cried  Jack;  “ but  yet,  if  so,  surely 
Dare  would  have  said  so.”  It  was  useless  to  wonder.  The 
only  thing  was  to  get  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  “ Come  at 
once,”  Dudley  said.  It  was  a summons  that  must  not  be 
disobeyed.  A week  later,  Jack  Harding  was  on  his  way  to 
Melbourne. 

It  was  late  in  August  when  Dare  Dudley  arrived  at  his 
destination.  He  took  his  portmanteau  to  a hotel,  and  the 
next  day  drove  out  to  Boscabon,  the  residence  01  Air . 
Ralph  Harding.  He  had  seen  photographs  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  and  was  prepared  to  see  a beautiful  place,  but  he 
found  everything  on  a more  magnificent  scale  than  he  ex- 
pected. He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Harding  at 
home,  and  he  had  not  been  waiting  two  minutes  in  the 
drawing-room  when  that  gentleman  came  into  the  room,  with 
a hearty  welcome  expressed  in  his  good-tempered,  handsome 
face,  outstretched  hands,  and  joyful  voice. 

“ Mr.  Dudley,  Jack’s  friend  ! I'm  delighted  to  see  you,  and 
where  is  Jack  ? ” 

“ Jack— well,  that  is  what  I have  come  to  tell  you  about, 
Mr.  Harding.” 

“ What ! nothing  the  matter,  is  there  ? I trust  not.’ 

“ Nothing.  Jack  was  perfectly  well  when  I left  him  on  the 
23rd  of  June.” 

“ You  left  him  in  England  ? He’s  not  here  ? What  does 
this  mean  ? Did  he  get  my  last  letter  ? 

“ I’ll  explain  it  all,  Mr.  Harding,  in  a few  words.” 

Dare  had  thought  a good  deal,  on  his  way  out,  as  to  what 
he  should  say  to  Mr.  Harding,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  best  to  tell  him  exactly  what  had 
happened  to  make  Jack  change  his  mind. 

As  he  proceeded  with  his  tale,  Mr.  Harding’s  face  underwent 
many  changes  from  astonishment  to  the  utmost  amusement. 
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and  at  last  he  began  to  laugh,  rather  to  Dare’s  surprise,  and 
much  to  his  relief. 

“ Well,  of  all  the  funny  things  ! ” cried  Mr.  Harding.  “ I 
shouldn’t  have  thought  from  his  letters  the  boy  was  like 
that.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Dudley,  well— I don’t  like  to 
say  to  your  face  what  I think  of  you  for  coming  all  this  way 
to  lessen  my  disappointment,  and,  yes,  I think  I know  what 
was  in  your  mind.  And  now  let  us  look  at  the  matter 
seriously.  I confess  I am  disappointed.  For  years  we’ve 
been  looking  forward,  my  wife  and  I,  to  seeing  Jack  here.  We 
have  no  children,  as  you  know,  and  I wanted  to  treat  Jack 
as  though  he  was  my  own  boy.  My  home  is  here,  and  we 
are  fond  of  this  place,  but  I could  give  it  up  and  live  in 
England  if  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  be  happy  here.” 

“ He  would  be  happy  now,”  said  Dare  ; “ this  fancy  about 
not  leaving  England  must  be  got  over.  If  you  will  have 
patience  with  him.” 

“ Patience  ! ” cried  Mr.  Harding,  “ why,  of  course  I will. 
I’ve  been  young  myself,  and  I don’t  forget  it.  We’ll  think  of 
something  between  us  ; and  now  let  me  take  you  to  your  room  ; 
ah— there’s  my  wife  and  Olive.  I can  hear  her  voice.  Come 
and  let  me  introduce  you  to  them.”  He  opened  the  door  and 
went  out  into  the  corridor  ; Dare  followed  him,  and  the  next 
moment  he  saw  before  him  the  embodiment  of  Jack’s  dream, 
and  not  only  that,  but  his  own  ideal  of  a perfect  woman.  For 
a moment  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  With  a violent 
effort  he  recovered  himself  and  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Ralph 
Harding  and  Olive  West. 

“Jack’s  friend,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Harding;  “ Jack  was 
not  able  to  come  just  yet.  Not  ill,  oh  no.  And  now,  Mr. 
Dudley,  where  is  your  luggage  ? ” 

. Dare  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a little  time  to 
himself  to  think,  so  after  promising  to  return  to  Boscabon  he 
was  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  to  fetch  his  luggage  himself. 

During  the  next  half  hour  Dare  had  a hard  time.  Here  was 
Jack  s dream.  Yes,  but  she  was  also  his  ideal.  Jack  was  in 
England,  he  was  here.  “ Stay,  and  win  her  for  yourself,” 
whispered  a voice ; but  at  the  first  whisper,  Dare  recoiled  in 
horror.  Before  he  returned  to  Boscabon  he  had  sent  the 
cablegram  to  his  friend.  The  time  that  followed  before 
Jack’s  arrival  was  filled  with  the  keenest  pain  and  happiness. 
It  was  impossible  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  Olive  and 
not  love  her.  There  are  women,  thank  God,  all  over  the 
world,  whose  influence  is  always  for  good,  whose  presence 
seems  to  make  the  very  atmosphere  purer.  Looking  into  the 
depths  of  those  wonderful  violet  eyes,  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  the  beauty  of  the  soul  that  gave  them  light. 

Not  by  one  word  or  look  did  Dare  betray  the  admiration 
which  in  a weaker  man  would  have  got  the  mastery.  Not 
even  to  his  own  heart  did  he  say,  “ I love  her.” 

He  had  told  Mr.  Harding  that  he  had  sent  a message 
to  Jack,  which  he  thought  would  bring  him  at  once,  and  they 

agreed  that  Jack  might  come  by  the  A which  left 

England  on  September  the  5th.  When  the  vessel  was  due, 
Dare  went  to  meet  her,  and  when  he  saw  Jack’s  face  he  felt 
as  if  a weight  had  been  lifted  off  his  heart.  There  was  a hurried 
greeting,  and  then  Jack  asked  eagerly,  “ Why  did  you  send  for 
me?” 

“ 1 11  tell  you  by-and-by,”  said  Dare,  “ not  now — not  till  we 
get  to  Boscabon.” 

“ But  why  not  now  ? You  can  tell  me  in  two  minutes.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  ? ” 

“ No-  Everything  is  right.  But  your  uncle  is  impatient 
to  see  you.  We  thought  you  might  come  by  this  boat." 

“It  was  a great  hurry,”  said  Jack,  “ but  I managed  it.” 

1 hey  met  Mr.  Harding  on  their  way  out  to  Boscabon.  He 
was  riding,  but  he  jumped  off  his  horse  as  he  came  up  with 
the  carriage,  and  in  a moment  was  shaking  hands  with  his 
nephew. 

So  j ou  ve  come,  Jack.  You’re  just  like  your  father;  I 
am  glad  of  that.  Welcome,  a thousand  times.” 

, . ^ey  ah  found  a great  deal  to  say,  but  Jack  was  not  quite 
himself,  not  understanding  why  he  had  received  that  urgent 
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message.  As  they  came  up  the  carriage  drive  to  the  house, 
Dare  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Harding  and  Olive  standing  in  the 
porch.  At  the  same  moment  Mr.  Harding  said, 

“ There  is  your  aunt.  I suppose  they  heard  us  coming. 
And  Olive.” 

Jack  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  waved  his  hand.  Sud- 
denly Dare  saw  him  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  shading 
his  eyes. 

“ Dudley,”  he  said,  “ did  you  know  ? ” 

“ Hush  ! ” said  Dudley,  “ control  yourself.  Is  that  the 
face  of  your  dream  ? ” 

A look  passed  between  them.  It  was  enough,  though  no 
other  word  was  spoken. 

Late  that  evening  Mr.  Harding  and  his  two  friends  talked 
about  Jack’s  dream,  but  it  could  not  be  explained,  and  they 
agreed  at  last  that  it  was  one  of  those  mysteries  which  must 
remain  a mystery. 

In  the  time  that  followed  Jack  was  supremely  happy.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  known  Olive  in  some  other  world.  To  Olive  her- 
self the  whole  world  had  changed  since  Jack’s  arrival.  It  was 
the  dawn  of  a first  and  enduring  love.  But  Jack  had  been 
many  months  at  Boscabon  before  he  told  Olive  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  her  before  he  saw  her,  and  had  enshrined  her 
image  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

Dare  Dudley  looked  on,  and  was  happy,  too,  in  his  own  way. 
He  was  persuaded  to  stay  till  after  Christmas,  and  then  he 
returned  to  England. 

“ I owe  my  happiness  to  you,”  Jack  said  just  before  they 
parted,  “and  I shall  remember  that  as  long  as  I live.  I only 
wish,  old  fellow,  that  we  could  persuade  you  to  come  and  live 
out  here.” 

“ I shall  pay  you  frequent  visits,”  said  Dudley  laughing. 
“ Now  I’ve  been  once,  it  will  seem  nothing.” 

Their  friendship  never  faded,  or  grew  less  dear  to  both  ; 
and  the  times  of  their  meeting  have  been  happier  than  all  others. 

Dare  Dudley  is  known  now,  and  he  looks  forward  with  un- 
daunted spirit.  He  has  never  married  ; sometimes  as  the 
months  fly  by  he  wonders  if,  had  he  never  gone  to  Melbourne, 
he  might  have  married.  And  yet  he  has  not  once  told  himself 
that  he  has  missed  his  happiness. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OLD  STAMPS. 

The  majority  of  us  consign  them  to  the  waste  paper  basket. 
But  to  those  who  go  in  or  have  gone  in  for  collecting  and 
hoarding  thousands  of  all  sorts  and  colours,  a correspondent 
at  Matlock  Bath  offers  the  following  suggestion  : — “Take  any 
small  room  or  snuggery  you  want  to  replace  the  paper  on. 
As  many  ‘ pieces  ’ of  good  lining  or  other  tinted  paper  from 
the  paperhangers  as  may  be  required  to  cover  it,  recollecting 
there  should  be  twelve  yards  in  a piece.  Design  on  this  in 
pencil  any  pattern  you  please,  taking  care  that  it  is  one  that 
will  look  well,  when  piece  is  joined  to  piece,  side  by  side. 
Perforate  this  pattern  as  ladies  perforate  their  work  patterns, 
as  you  may  not  wish  to  show  your  pencil  markings  on  the 
right  side  when  up.  Then  amuse  yourself  by  hanging  the 
plain,  but  perforated,  paper  neatly.  Let  it  dry  well  and 
smooth.  Meanwhile  sort  your  stamps  into  colours,  and  let 
them  lie  a short  time  in  warm  water,  when  the  paper  still 
adhering  to  the  back  of  each  will  slip  off,  and  if  not  left  too 
long  in  water  leave  on  the  stamp  quite  enough  ‘ sticky  ’ to 
enable  you  at  once  to  use  it  by  fixing  it  on  your  plain  papered 
wall  just  where  and  how  you  like;  but  if  not,  keep  a basin 
of  not  too  thick  cold  starch,  and  a small  brush,  handy  for  the 
purpose.  Then  fasten  your  stamps  in  regular  position  side 
by  side,  corner  to  corner,  or  otherwise,  over  and  on  the  lines 
of  your  perforated  pattern,  and  in  colours  such  as  you  desire. 
When  this  is  done  carefully,  and  with  taste,  and  the  whole 
afterwards  sized  and  varnished,  if  your  friends  don’t  admire 
your  ingenuity,  and  you  don’t  consider  yourself  an  artist  and 
a good  workman  combined,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  surprised.  At 
all  events  it  is  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.” 
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LUXURY  UP  TO  DATE. 


Tiie  Newest  of  New  London  Cluds. 

The  pleasantly  paradoxical  Ouida  who,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  is  so  terribly  severe  on 
the  “ Sins  of  Society,”  does  not  object  to  luxury— in  fact  the 
accomplished  novelist  opines  that  luxury  in  itself  is  a most  ex- 
cellent thing,  and  she  would  fain  see  it  more  general  as  the 
luxury  of  the  bath  was  in  Imperial  Rome,  open  to  one  and 
all ; with  the  water  streaming  over  the  shining  silver  and 
snowy  marbles,  and  the  beauty  of  porphyry  and  jade  and 
agate  gleaming  under  the  silken  awning  alike  for  plebeian  and 
patrician.  It  is  not  for  its  luxury  for  a moment  that  Ouida 
would  rebuke  the  modern  world.  She  only  protests  against 
its  ugly  habits,  its  ugly  clothes,  and  its  ugly  hurry-scurry. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  in  modern  times . wnen 
sumptuous  luxury  is  to  be  indulged  in  it  has  to  be  paid  for  , 
but  were  Ouida  a member  of  that  sex  to  which  on  the  whole 
she  is  inclined  more  to  be  merciful  than  implacable,  and  were 
she  disposed  to  pay  the  very  modest  entrance  fee  and  sub- 
scription asked  for  by  the  promoters  of  the  newest  of  new 
London  gastronomic  clubs,  she  would  find  analogues  of  all 
the  luxuries  on  which  she  so  elegantly  descants.  Silken 
awnings,  snowy  marbles,  shining  silver,  and  plenty  of  gilding 
to  boot,  agate,  jade,  porphyry,  malachite,  verd  antique  tesselated 
pavements,  rich  brocaded  panels  and  curtains,  painted  ceil- 
ings, wood  carving,  tiled  hearths,  I urkey  carpets,  and  all 
those  beautiful  accessories  which  tend  to  make  English  clubs 
and  English  hotels  perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  and  luxurious 
in  the  whole  world,  abound  at  the  Cercle  de  Luxe  in  I icca- 
dilly,  at  the  corner  of  Dover  Street,  which  opened  its  doors 
to  some  hundreds  of  members  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst. 

The  outer  door,  to  be  sure,  is  no  more  magnificent  than  the 
doors  of  other  clubs,  and,  indeed,  not  much  more  handsome 
than  the  front  door  of  dozens  of  London  houses;  but  the 
moment  this  portal  is  open,  even  the  passer-by  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  luxurious  decorations  within,  especially  if  the 
sun  may  happen  to  be — well,  not  exactly  shining,  as  King 
Sol  in  England,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  rarely  deigns  to 
smile  in  that  radiant  manner  we  should  wish  hirn  to  do  but, 
at  any  rate,  if  he  be  not  wholly  obscured  by  the  London  fog 
and  gloom,  what  light  there  may  be  is  immediately  reflected 
upon  the  silver  ceiling  which  adorns  the  small  hall  of  this 
latest  of  social  club  houses.  The  person  permitted 
to  enter,  however,  would,  after  the  first  glance  at  this  beautiful 
ceiling,  soon  have  his  attention  attracted  by  still  more  beauti- 
ful decoration.  A step  or  two  from  the  hall  would  land  him 
in  the  gentlemen’s  smoking  saloon,  a large  and  sumptuous 
apartment  with  massively  gilded  ceiling  and  the  walls  inlaid 
with  a series  of  panel  oil  pictures,  all  illustrating  scenes  from 
the  life  of  our  good  Queen  Bess.  The  virgin  Queen  is  seen 
in  her  State  Barge  on  the  Thames ; in  a triumphal 
procession  through  the  streets  of  London  ; and,  again,  in  a 
hawking  party,  the  Queen  mounted  on  a palfrey  in  the  fore- 
ground. Another  panel  shows  us  Elizabeth  at  tilbury 
addressing  her  troops,  and,  finally,  we  see^the  portraits  of 
Admirals  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Howard.  These  walls  will 
be  a useful  pictorial  lesson  in  history  to  many  of  0111 
gilded  youth  who  may,  from  their  arduous  labours  connected 
with  the  study  of  their  betting  books,  have  probably  forgotten 
those  of  their  schooldays. 

Mounting  thehandsome  marble  staircase,  you  enter  the  Salon 
which  overlooks  Piccadilly.  This  is  the  Louis  Quatorze 
room,  and  Spitalfields  silks  in  delicate  patterns  and 
devices  cover  walls  and  chairs,  and  to  complete  the 
beauty  of  the  room  there  is  a daintily  painted  ceiling, 
representing  a fresh  morning  sky,  with  roses,  Cupids,  and 
birds.  On  the  other  side  of  the  staircase,  on  this  land- 
ing, is  the  Salle  a Manger.  Yellow  silken  hangings,  old 
oak,  marble  columns,  Corinthian  capitals  and  brasses,  more 
painted  panels,  and  an  aperture  in  the  ceiling  revealing  a 
music  chamber  above,  go  far  to  make  this  the  most  cheer!  ul 


dining-room  in  London.  A Chinese  tea-room  for  the  ladies  is 
also  a most  unique  apartment,  and,  attached  to  this,  are  cloak- 
rooms and  dressing-rooms.  There  are  also  several  spacious 
dining-rooms  and  apartments  where  private  parties  may  be 
given.  The  Cercle  de  Luxe  has,  we  understand,  been 
entirely  decorated  by  Messrs.  Shoolbred,  and  we  are  told  that 
they  have  employed,  during  the  last  two  months,  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Italian  artists  in  ceiling  and  panel 
painting. 

With  all  our  schools  for  drawing,  and  with  all  our  eternal 
gush  about  Art,  why  is  it,  we  wonder,  that  our  big  firms  have 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  gifted  Italian  workmen  when 
they  are  entrusted  with  orders  to  decorate  clubs,  hotels,  and 
the  private  houses  of  the  rich  ? Simply  because  the  Italian 
can  not  only  draw  correctly  but,  in  addition,  he  has  exquisite 
taste  in  colouring. 

But  it  is  not  entirely  artistic  decoration  we  must  dwell  upon 
in  relation  to  the  Cercle  de  Luxe.  We  should  say  much  about 
its  being  a social  club — that  is  to  say,  ladies  may  be  admitted, 
not  as  members,  but  as  visitors.  Members  may  also  ask 
ladies  to  dine  with  them  and  lunch  with  them  ; and  there  is 
still  another  privilege  the  fair  sex  may  enjoy  at  this  luxurious 
and  comfortable  club — she  may  lunch  there  provided  she 
has  a member’s  pass  without  the  necessity  of  that  member 
being  present.  But  the  most  delightful  privilege  of  all  is 
that  she  may  not  pay  for  anything.  Her  little  “ score  is  charged 
to  the  member  whose  guest  she  is.  In  the  tea-room  the  same 
rule  applies. 

What  have  our  Women’s  Rights  folk  to  say  to  this  de- 
lightful institution  ? It  follows,  of  course,  that  none  of  these 
ladies  will  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Circle  de  Luxe  and  par- 
take of  club  refreshments.  If  they  desire  the  same  rights  as 
mighty  Man,  naturally  they  would  want,  not  only  a member’s 
pass,  but  to  be  entitled  to  be  members  themselves,  paying  their 
subscriptions,  and  utterly  disdaining  to  “ chalk  up,  as  Lionel 
Brough  would  say,  a little  score  for  the  despised  sex  to  pay. 

The  only  thing  lacking,  we  take  it,  in  the  Cercle  de  Luxe 
is  a library  where  one  could  enjoy  undisturbed  quiet,  but,  as 
Ouida  says,  the  great  malady  of  the  age  is  the  absolute 
inability  to  support  solitude  or  to  endure  silence,  and  in  all 
probability  a reading  room  at  this  newest  of  new  London 
clubs  will  be  very  little  missed  by  that  smart  section  of 
Society  who  will  most  assuredly  flock  to  it. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

In  reply  to  our  query,  “ Why  do  not  the  publishers  make  it 
a universal  rule  to  cut  the  leaves  of  their  books  ? ” the 
manager  of  the  book  department  in  a large  house  of  business 
at  Liverpool  writes: — “The  melancholy  fact  is  that  our 
customers  make  it  necessary  that  novels  at  least  should  be 
issued  with  uncut  leaves,  as  I have  frequently  had  books 
brought  back  with  a request  that  they  might  be  exchanged, 
as  the  friend  it  was  bought  for  had  read  it,  and  on  examining 
the  volume  have  found  it  had  been  wholly  or  partially  cut,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  the  particular  book  returned  was  the 
one  which  had  been  read.  Had  the  book  been  issued  cut  this 
proof  would  not  have  been  apparent.  I therefore  hate  to 
point  out  that  the  fact  of  the  volume  having  been  cut  makes 
it  a second-hand  book,  and  am  sorry  I cannot  again  put  it 
into  stock.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  that  books  should  be 
issued  uncut,  but  it  is  a necessary  evil.  \\  hat  a sorry  con- 
fession to  have  to  make ! Of  what  little  meannesses  some 
people  appear  to  be  capable  ! 

HIS  ONLY  AILMENT. 

“ Your  remark  as  to  the  longevity  of  people  in  Derby- 
shire,” observes  a Manchester  correspondent,  “ prompts  me 
to  tell  you  of  a man,  now  in  his  95th  year,  who  lives  in  the 
village  of  Mellor.  Meeting  him  the  other  day  I asked  him 
in  the  local  dialect  if  anything  ailed  him.  ‘ Ow  (no)  ’ said  he, 
< naught  ails  me  as  I know  on.’  Then,  correcting,  himsell  lie 
proceeded,  1 Yigh  (yes)  there  does— I’ve  got  a corn  uppo’  this 
big  toe  as  plagues  my  walkin'  most  horribly.’  ” 
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W.  M.  evidently  imagines  me  to  be  a soothsayer  as  well  as 
a journalist,  since  he  begs  me  to  tell  him  if  the  name  “ Maloja  ” 
possesses  any  evil  significance.  I never  heard  that  “ Maloja  ” 
possessed  any  evil  signification  ; therefore  if  you  rely  upon 
my  opinion,  I should  say  that  your  friend  would  not  bring  any 
ill-luck  upon  himself  and  his  family,  by  adopting  the  name 
of  a very  beautiful  place  in  the  Engadine  for  his  new  house. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  “ Maloja  ” is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
Val  d’Enfer  may  account  for  your  imagining  the  name  to  be 
an  unlucky  one.  If  “ Maloja  ” had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  instead  of  the  top,  possibly  we  might  feel  a little 
superstitious  at  the  idea  of  adopting  such  a name  for  a new 
house.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  names  which  from  their 
very  sound  are  calculated  to  appal.  I remember  hearing  a 
story  once  of  a small  landowner  whose  acres  were  continually 
infringed  upon  by  trespassers  in  quest  of  rabbits.  He  was 
not  wealthy  enough  to  employ  keepers,  and  he  was  too 
humane  to  be  perpetually  prosecuting  his  poorer  neighbours 
for  poaching.  Accordingly,  on  different  parts  of  his  estate 
adjoining  the  high  road  he  put  up  placards  bearing  the  terri- 
fying inscription,  “ Beware  of  the  Rypophagon  ! ” The  strange 
word  somehow  horrified  the  trespassers,  and  through  dread  of 
the  mysterious  “ Rypophagon  ” the  landowner’s  fields  were 
trespassed  upon  no  more. 

S.  P.  P.  (Salisbury)  propounds  four  queries.  1.  The  date 
of  Household  Words  when  my  “ Conversion  of  Colonel 
Quagg  ” appeared  ?— It  was  about  1854  °r  1855.  2.  At  what 

theatre  my  burlesque  of  “ Wat  Tyler  ” appeared,  as  my  cor- 
respondent was  present  at  the  first  performance? — It  was  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Christmas,  1869.  3-  On  what  date  did 

my  article,  “ Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Musketry,” 
appear  in  Household  Words  ? — The  second  week  in  December, 
1851.  4.  Is  Hardy’s  “ Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles  ” going  to 
to  be  dramatised  ? — The  distinguished  author  of  “ Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd  has  not  thought  fit  to  communicate 
to  me  whether  he  has  any  intention  of  having  his  latest  novel 
dramatised ; but  I have  been  given  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Hardy  is  intensely  fond  of  letter-writing  ; therefore  if  you 
repeat  your  fourth  query  to  him,  no  doubt  you  will  not  have 
to  wait  so  long  a time  for  an  answer  to  it  as  you  say  you  have 
waited  for  replies  to  queries,  1,  2,  3,  and  4 from  me. 

E.  S.  W.  M.  (Brighton)  wishes  me  to  tell  him  where  he  can 
procure  a cheap  edition  of  Moliere’s  works  in  English.  The 
cheapest  edition  I know  of  is  “ Bohn's,”  3 volumes,  8s., 
with  discount.  I shall  certainly  turn  bookseller  one  of  these 
days.  It  is  most  harassing  to  be  so  constantly  asked  which 
are  the  best  editions  of  this  and  of  that,  and  to  have  no  shop  to 
trot  into  where  I could  sell  the  coveted  volumes  over  the 
counter,  and  be  able  to  make  a nice  little  profit  out  of  the 
transaction. 

P.  Strzelecki  (Gateshead-upon-Tyne),  and  several  other  of 
my  readers  have  asked  me  if  there  is  to  be  an  index  to  our 
volumes  of  Sala’s  Journal.  Certainly  there  will  be  an 
, W<T  are  Vain  enouSh  to  think  that  our  regular  readers 
will  feel  inclined  to  turn  back  occasionally  to  re-peruse  some 
ot  their  favourite  articles,  and  as  we  want  them  to  find  those 
articles  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  themselves,  we 
have  decided  to  trouble  ourselves  not  a little  and  make  an 
index. 

Quaesitor  (Bartholomew  Villas,  N.W.)  is  most  kindly  in- 
formed  by  Mr.  James  Eveleigh  Nash  (Corn  Exchange,  Edin- 
burgh)  that  the  correct  title  of  the  book  which  he  calls  “The 
Memoirs  of  Miss  Gushington  ” was  “ Thoughts  on  Men  and 
1 hmgs,  by  Angelina  Gushington.  It  consisted  of  twelve 
smartly-written  essays  on  such  subjects  as  Dancing,  Croquet, 
Women  s Work,  &c.,  and  was  published  by  Rivingtons  in 
i»&7.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  reached  a third 
edition  but  it  is  now  quite  out  of  print,  and  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  procure,  The  same  reader  of  Sala’s  Journal 


tells  “ N.  Wilson  ” (Battersea)  that  “ Sally,”  a novel  by  Join 
Hill,  was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1885  by  Tinslej 
Brothers,  of  8,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  and  that  he  think? 
he  saw  it  catalogued  lately  for  a trifle  in  Mudie’s  list  o« 
second-hand  fiction,  so  that,  although  out  of  print,  it  could 
easily  be  picked  up.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nash. 

Cis  (Aldershot)  would  like  to  know  the  origin  of  the  slan^ 
word  “ tick.”.  Johnson  says  that  the  word  “tick”  is  a cor? 
ruption  of  “ ticket  ” — tradesmen’s  bills  being  formerly  written 
on  tickets,  or  cards.  Tick,  therefore,  means  on  trust.  It 
was  in  use  in  1668  and  even  long  before  that;  and  I may 
safely  say  that  it  is  very  much  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
“Cis”  also  wants  to  know  the  reason  English  people  eat 
goose  on  the  29th  of  September.  One  legend  says  that  St. 
Martin  was  tormented  by  a goose,  which  he  killed  and  ate! 
As  he  died  from  the  repast,  good  Christians  have  ever  since 
sacrificed  a goose  on  the  day  of  the  saint.  The  popular  tra- 
dition is  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  way  to  Tilbury  Fort 
(Sept.  29th,  1588),  dined  at  the  ancient  seat  of  Sir  Neville 
Umfreyville,  where,  among  other  things,  two  fine  geese  were 
provided  for  dinner.  After  eating  them  they  drank  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  immediately  after- 
wards news  was  brought  of  its  destruction  by  a storm.  They 
drank  another  bumper,  and  the  Queen  said,  “ Henceforth 
shall  a goose  commemorate  this  great  victory.”  My  good 
friend,  Dr.  Cobham  Brewer,  whose  “ thunder”  I never  steal 
without  acknowledgment,  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  “ Dictionary 
of  Phrase  and  bable,”  that  this  tale  is  somewhat  marred  by 
the  awkward  circumstance  that  the  thanksgiving  sermon  for 
the  victory  was  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  on  the  20th  of  August, 
and  the  fleet  was  disposed  of  by  the  stormy  winds  of  July. 

E.  G.  (South  Hampstead)  wishes  for  any  information  about 
a play  written  by  Mrs.  Gore,  sometime  in  the  forties,  which 
obtained  the  prize  of /500,  offered  for  the  best  modern  comedy 
by  the  then  manager  of  the  Haymarket.  The  late  Benjamin 
Webster  was  lessee  of  the  Haymarket  in  1843,  and  he  made 
a spirited  effort  to  revive  the  modern  drama  by  offering  a 
prize  of  ^500  to  be  competed  for  and  adjudged  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  comedy.  The  winner  was  Mrs.  Gore,  the  novelist ; 
the  comedy  was  entitled  “ Quid  Pro  Quo,  or  The  Day  of 
Dupes.”  It  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in  1844,  and 
was  a dead  failure ; the  fiasco  being  soon  afterwards  com- 
pensated by  the  prodigious  success-  of  Charles  Mathews  in 
“ Used  Up.”  Now,  here  is  a chance  for  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Webster  ; but,  in  these  days,  the 
writer  of  the  best  comedy  of  modern  times,  which  might 
possibly  turn  out  to  be  an  adaptation  of  some  German  farce, 
would  expect  to  make  at  least  ^20,000  by  his  play. 

Bookworm  (Regent’s  Park)  wishes  me  to  tell  him  of  a good 
but  inexpensive  edition  of  “ Pepys’  Diary.”  I regret,  Mr. 
“Bookworm,”  that  I have  not  got  one  to  sell  you,  but  “ The 
Diary  ” is  published  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.,  in 
one  volume,  small  type,  2s.  8d. ; and  in  four  volumes,  lar^e 
type,  at  16s. 

Regular  Subscriber  (Hampstead)  enquires  whether  an 
order  is  required  to  look  over  the  State  apartments  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  if  so,  to  whom  is  he  to  apply  ; also,  whether  there 
are  fixed  days  in  the  week  for  visitors  to  inspect  the  castle. 
The  days  on  which  the  State  apartments  of  the  castle  are 
open  to  visitors  depend  entirely  upon  the  presence  of  Her 
Majesty  at  Windsor.  Announcements  are  always  made  of 
these  days  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Thank  you  for  handing 
on  your  weekly  copy  of  Sala’s  Journal  to  the  shelter  for 
cabmen  hard  by  your  residence.  “ Cabbies  ” have  always 
been  and  still  are  very  close  allies  of  mine,  and  I am  therefore 
very  glad  to  hear  that  they  like  and  appreciate  our  Journal. 

W.  H.  c.  (Hereford)  wishes  for  a recipe  for  cleaning  tripe 
as  it  is  done  in  Staffordshire.  We  would  rather  not  convert 
our  Journal  into  a shambles.  Ask  a Staffordshire  tripe- 
dresser  to  enlighten  you. 

Arithmetic  (Boundary  Road,  N.W.)  will  find  Locke’s 
Arithmetic  a useful  one  for  his  purpose.  It  is  used  by  the 
students  for  Society  of  Arts  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 

G.  A.  S, 
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OUR  COOKERY, 

♦ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Stockholm  (Liverpool)  has  been  travelling  in  Sweden,  and 
having  contracted  a taste  for  Sillsillat,  or  herring  salad,  is 
anxious  to  obtain  a recipe  therefore.  Here  is  a real  Swedish 
one  which  has  been  specially  procured,  and  I hope  you  will 
enjoy  it. 

Sillsillat,  or  Herring  Salad. — Ingredients,  4 or  6 salted  herrings  that 
have  been  steeped  in  cold  water  to  draw  out  some  of  the  salt.  A little  cold 
meat,  veal,  mutton,  or  beef ; 3 eggs  boiled  hard,  some  boiled  potatoes,  two 
apples,  some  pickled  cucumbers  and  small  pickled  onions,  sugar,  pepper, 
vinegar,  and  cream.  Take  the  herring  from  the  bones,  mince  it,  and  lay 
it  aside,  also  some  cold  meat,  as  well  as  a little  beetroot,  potato,  apple, 
and  cucumber.  All  this  together  should  not  be  more  than  the  herring 
alone,  so  you  must  judge  your  quantities  accordingly  ; add  it  to  the  herring. 
Put  a little  cream,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  pepper  in  a cup  together,  mix,  and 
then  add  them  to  the  meat,  herring,  etc.  All  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
a paste,  which  lay  smoothly  on  a fiat  dish  and  cover  with  minced  beetroot. 
The  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs  mince  separately  and  garnish  the  dish 
with  them,  some  in  the  middle  and  some  as  a border  all  round.  Outside 
of  this  border  is  laid  a border  of  small  pickled  onions.  The  salad  is  served 
with  a sauce  made  of  cream,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  sugar,  or  with  oil, 
vinegar,  and  pepper. 

Apicius  (Hanover  Gate)  is  another  friend  who  has  been 
wandering  abroad  and  come  home  with  an  unsatisfied 
heart.  He  has  tasted  vacherin  a la  creme  in  Switzerland, 
and  after  making  many  efforts  to  obtain  a recipe  from  friends 
there,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  way  thereof  is  a 
State  secret,  and  that  wild  horses — nay,  bribes — cannot  extort 
it  from  them.  Here,  my  sweet-toothed  friend,  is  what  you  pine 
for,  but  it  is  rich,  so  be  sparing  in  your  consumption  of  it.  I 
am  indebted  to  Cassell’s  “ Dictionary  of  Cookery  ” for  the 
following ; it  is  a recipe  very  seldom  demanded,  and  many  well- 
known  cookery-books  omit  to  give  it. 

Vacherin  a la  Creme. — Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  sugar.  Blanch,  peel,  and  pound  the  almonds,  add  the 
sugar,  and  moisten  the  mixture  to  a stiff  paste  with  white  of  egg.  Sprinkle 
some  powdered  sugar  on  a pastry-board,  and  roll  the  almond  paste  upon 
it  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Take  a plain  mould  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  line  the  sides  with  a band  of  paste  one  and  a half  inches  deep, 
and  join  the  ends  securely  together  with  white  of  egg.  Stamp  out  a round 
of  the  paste  a little  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  Bake  both  in 
a gentle  oven,  remove  the  band  from  the  mould,  and  stick  it  upon  the 
round.  Put  the  case  again  in  the  oven  ; let  it  remain  till  it  becomes 
slightly  coloured,  then  let  it  get  quite  cold.  When  wanted,  fill  it  with  any 
nicely-flavoured  whipped  cream,  piling  the  cream  as  high  as  possible. 

C.  F.  D.  (Langham  Street)  has  sent  me  a moan  over  those 
“ good  old  times  ” when  one  could  get  a real  Welsh  rarebit 
at  Evans’s  and  elsewhere.  As  nothing  else  will  satisfy  him 
but  a recipe  for  the  above,  I give  him  a very  good  Scotch  one 
with  pleasure,  and  I am  sure,  with  the  social  glass  and  cigar, 
happiness  is  still  within  his  reach. 

Welsh  Rarebit. — Take  a half  a pound  of  Dunlop  or  Gloucester  cheese, 
cut  off  the  skin,  take  a small  frying-pan,  put  in  it  half  a tea-cupful  of  strong 
ale,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  cheese,  and  let  it  boil  for  a minute  or  two ; 
then  stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  mustard  ; when  it  becomes  a liquid,  toast  a 
thick  slice  of  bread,  cut  off  the  crust,  butter  it  well  aed  set  it  before  the 
fire  to  keep  hot.  When  it  is  wanted,  have  a dish  and  cover  very  hot,  put 
the  cheese  on  the  toast,  and  send  to  table  immediately. 

Or  you  can  have  the  “ rarebit  ” served  in  little  square  silver 
pans,  which  should  be  placed  on  a napkin  to  keep  them  cosy 
on  the  dish,  with  the  buttered  toast  served  separately.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew,  who  was  as  exquisite  an  epicure  as 
he  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  reciter,  used  at  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner  to  compound  with  his  own  hand  the  Welsh 
rarebit  with  which  he  delighted  to  regale  his  guests.  The 
ingredients  were  mixed  in  a silver  chafing-dish,  beneath  which 
was  a spirit  lamp,  and  at  a certain  period  of  hubble-bubble, 
toil  and  trouble  state  of  the  cheese,  a discreet  servitor,  stand- 
ing by  would  hand  to  Mr  Bellew  a little  silver  tankard  con- 
taining a modicum  of  the  oldest  of  old  ale,  which  he  would 
judiciously  mingle  with  the  seething  mass.  Oddly  enough, 
when  the  French  cook,  Jules  Gouffe,  wrote  his  “ Livre  des 
Soupes,”  he  maintained  that  the  English  had  only  one  soup, 
drolly  ignoring  our  oxtail,  mulligatawny,  dried  pea,  mutton 
broth,  mock  turtle,  and  giblet  soups.  Our  solitary  soup  he 


declared  to  be  that  “ aufromage,’’  and  when  one  reads  the 
recipe  for  this  cheese  pottage,  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
Welsh  rarebit,  old  ale  and  all  ! 

Jam  Rocks  (Where  do  you  live,  “Jam  Rocks?”),  with 
many  ejaculations  and  compliments,  begs  for  information  as 
to  the  way  to  make  West  Indian  pepper  pot.  Here  is  a 
recipe  for  this  eminently  tasty  dish.  Get  your  casaripe  sauce 
from  Crosse  and  Blackwell.  All  their  pickles,  chutnees, 
etc.,  are  excellent,  and  so  much  depends  on  its  goodness. 

West  Indian  Pepper  Pot.— Procure  a bottle  of  casaripe  sauce  This 
sauce  is  sent  from  the  West  Indies.  It  is  thick  and  dark  in  appearance, 
and  is  sold  in  quart  bottles.  Take  whatever  remains  of  meat  or  poultry 
you  have,  cut  them  into  convenient  pieces,  trim  them  neatly,  put  them  into 
a pan,  and  cover  them  with  the  sauce.  Make  the  whole  hot'over  the  fire, 
and  take  out  as  much  as  is  required  for  immediate  use.  Further  supplies 
of  game  must  be  covered  with  additional  sauce  and  warmed  up  each  time 
it  is  used.  The  sauce  will  keep  the  meat  quite  good. 

M.  E.  M.  (Carshalton)  begs  me  to  give  her  good  economical 
recipes  for  cooking  pumpkins,  as  she  can  find  very  little  about 
them  in  her  own  cookery  book.  “ M.  E.  M.”  should  have 
consulted  any  good  American  culinary  manual,  as  no  work  on 
Transatlantic  cookery  is  complete  without  several  recipes  foi 
the  treatment  of  pumpkin.  I happen  to  possess  several 
American  cookery  books,  and  I have  pleasure  in  giving  her 
two  recipes.  Space  forbids  more  for  the  present : — 

Pumpkin  Pie.— Take  a ripe  pumpkin,  and  chip  off  the  rind  or  skin  • 
halve  it,  and  take  out  the  seed  and  puffy  part  in  the  centre,  which  throw 
away.  Cut  the  pumpkin  into  small,  thin  slices;  fill  a pie-dish  therewith  ■ 
add  to  it  a teaspoonful  of  spice  and  a tablespoonful  of  sugar,  with  a small 
quantity  of  water.  Cover  with  a nice  light  paste,  and  bake  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Pumpkin  pie  is  greatly  improved  by  being  eaten  with  clotted  cream 
and  sugar.  An  equal  quantity  of  apples  with  the  pumpkin  will  make  it  a 
still  more  delicious  pie. 

Pumpkin  Soup.— Slice  a pumpkin,  and  stew  it  in  butter  until  tender, 
then  reduce  it  to  a pur6e.  Add  to  this  as  much  hot  milk,  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  or  lemon,  as  may  be  required  to  thin  it  for  soup.  Throw  in  a 
little  salt ; and  when  properly  heated,  have  ready  a couple  of  egps 
whisked  to  froth,  put  them  into  the  tureen  and  pour  the  soup  over.  Serve 
immediately. 

R.  A.  (Portnall  Road,  Paddington)  says  he  would  feel  very 
grateful  to  me  for  a recipe  for  pickling  sprats.  He  has  tried 
from  his  own  knowledge  to  pickle  these  Lilliputian  dainties 
—which  you  should  never  buy  on  a Friday— three  or  four  times, 
but  the  result  has  always  been  a dismal  failure.  Here,  my 
persevering  friend,  is  a formula  which  I hope  will  reward 
your  efforts.  With  care  you  may  now  look  forward  to  enjoy- 
ing those  delightful,  but  somewhat  bile-provoking,  little  fish. 

A celebrated  and  venerable  actress — long  may  she  live  ! 

whom  I have  had  the  honour  to  know  for  fifty  years,  used  to 
have  a good  old-fashioned  prescription  for  a sprat  supper. 
The  month,  December  ; the  place,  the  kitchen ; the  cooks, 
yourselves.  Throw  a little  salt  and  flour  on  the  sprats  as 
you  broil  them  ; sit  on  the  ground  to  eat  them  ; use  Nature’s 
forks ; wipe  your  fingers  on  a tablecloth  when  you  have 
finished  ; and  then  “ top  up,”  as  Dickens  put  it  in  one  of  his 
Christmas  books,  with  a glass  of  sound  old  cream  gin.  There 
are  some  who  prefer  Old  Tom,  and  others  who  swear  by 
Schiedam  or  Hollands  ; but  cream  of  the  valley  is  the  best. 
It  corrects  the  sprats  in  a most  fatherly  manner.  Here  is  a 
recipe  for  pickled  sprats : — 

Take  a number  of  small  sprats,  cut  off  the  heads,  and  wash  the  bodies 
well.  Strew  a quantity  of  salt  over  them,  and  let  them  lie  in  a pan  all 
night.  Take  them  out  next  day,  and  wipe  them  well.  Then  put  into  an 
iron  saucepan  a quantity  of  vinegar  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sprats. 
Put  into  the  vinegar  a bunch  of  parsley  root,  some  tarragon  leaves,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  one  of  marjoram,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  four  or  five 
shallots.  Let  the  vinegar  boil  with  these  herbs,  then  strain  it  into  a stone 
jar,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Meanwhile,  have  ready  some  wide-mouthed  pickle 
or  anchovy  bottles.  Put  a layer  of  sprats  at  the  bottom  of  each  bottle, 
then  a bay-leaf,  then  a pinch  of  salt,  a grain  or  two  of  allspice,  and  a few 
peppercorns  ; then  another  layer  of  sprats  ; and  so  on  until  the  bottles  are 
full.  Then  fill  them  with  the  vinegar  when  it  is  cold.  Cork  the  bottles, 
put  bladder  over  the  corks,  and  sealing  wax  upon  the  bladder.  In  six 
months  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  Smelts  pickled  in  the  same  way  are 
admirable.  J 

H.  B.  (West  Kensington)  desires  in  a few  words  the 
following  recipes  for  poulet  en  casserole,  and  hopes  my 
shadow  may  never  grow  less.  Allow  me  to  return  the  com- 
pliment. 
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PouLET  en  Casserole. — Remove  the  breast  bone  from  a nice  young 
fowl  and  fill  with  forcemeat.  Put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a pint  of  broth, 
two  glasses  of  white  wine,  any  available  poultry  trimmings  and  bones,  an 
onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a piece  of  carrot,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Lay  thin  slices  of  bacon  over  the  fowl,  and  envelope  it 
with  a delicate  cloth.  Cover  the  braising  pan  over,  and  place  it  on  a 
moderate  fire.  In  an  hour’s  time  take  out  the  fowl,  and  brown  it  in  the 
oven.  Strain  the  gravy  in  the  stewpan,  boil,  and  reduce  it  to  a glaze, 
with  which  glaze  the  fowl.  Garnish  with  a fricassee  of  mushrooms  and 
truffles  if  these  are  at  hand.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

My  correspondent  adds:  “ When  Napoleon  I.  was  at  Amster- 
dam he  was  entertained  by  one  of  the  ‘ Hope  ’ family,  and 
the  guests  were  waited  upon  by  four  trained  ourang-outangs. 
Did  you  ever  hear  this  before  ? ” Ido  not  think  Napoleon 
was,  ever  waited  upon  by  any  such  ourang-outang  footmen. 
It  is  a myth. 

Housekeeper  (Warwickshire)  has  got  into  difficulties  over 
bottled  cocks  combs,  and  wishes  me  to  tell  her  how  to  treat 
them  before  using  them  for  garnishing,  as  she  finds  them  too 
salt  to  be  palatable ; she  also  enquires  if  they  are  edible. 
Certainly,  dear  madam,  they  are  good  to  eat,  but  before  gar- 
nishing with  them,  drain  the  cocks’  combs  out  of  the  liquor  in 
which  they  are  preserved  and  blanch  them  for  a short  time 
in  good  stock,  then  garnish  and  they  will  be  found  very  good. 

L.  B.  C.  (Leicester)  evidently  has  a weakness  for  sweets, 
and  being  ambitious,  asks  for  two  recipes — one  for  chocolate 
cake,  and  the  other  for  eclairs  au  chocolat , or  chocolate  flashes. 
I append  information  in  regard  to  chocolate  cake,  but  I must 
recommeno  you  to  Careme,  or  some  other  good  F rench  guide,  for 
the  eclairs.  The  process  is  very  complicated  and°lengthy, 
and  I cannot  afford  space  this  week  to  give  the  full  particulars 
which  you  will  need  before  attempting  eclairs  an  chocolat. 

Chocolate  Cake. — One  breakfast  cupful  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three- 
and-a-half  of  flour,  one  of  milk,  five  eggs— the  whites  of  two  being  ieft  out 
— one  teaspoonfiri  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  soda,  or 
one-and-a-half  of  baking  powder.  Beat  the  butter  to  a cream  Add  the 
sugar  gradually,  then  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  next  the  flour,  in  which  the 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar  have  been  well  mixed.  Bake  in  two  sheets  for 
thirty  minutes  in  a moderate  oven,  and  ice.  Icing : the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
one-and-a-half  teacupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Put  the  chocolate  and  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  sugar  in  a saucepan,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water. 
Stir  over  a hot  fire  until  smooth  and  glossy.  Beat  the  eggs  to  a froth  and 
add  the  sugar  and  the  chocolate. 
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^ living  in  Florence  would  be 
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references  in  London.  — Address, 
Madame  Oiisi,  6,  Via  S.  Spirito, 
Florence. 
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Charming  Winter  residence, 
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Mbs.  Ckawshaw.  Highly  recom- 
mended. 
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SCRUBB’S  (hSJ  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 
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Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
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Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBS  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


j For  Indigestion 
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% ’ If.  y°u  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 

S gestion,i or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 

£ Guys  Tome  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 

<*  stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 

«*  of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 

^ blessings  which  follow  good  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it— good  reports 
£ fome  t0  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily 

P by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 

£ value. 

<»  When  will  you  be^in  to  let  it  help  you  ? 

I Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 

I M*:  w-  j;  Johnstone  writes  from 

Chatham  : I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
* has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 

doctors-  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
. Jhat  IS  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 

. have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 

, for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 

bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.  I must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference— the  depression 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much 
better  j in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.” 

Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  2s  qd  r,er 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price^y 
Guy  s Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London  E C 
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ing the  current  direct  to  the  wasted  nerves 
and  tissues.  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Bart 
M.D.,  Physician  toiler  Majesty.  says;A 
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in  neuralgia  and  rheumatic  affections,  and 
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OUR  LEGAL  COLUMN.  NOTICES. 


P.  T.  S.  (N ewcastle-on-Ty ne) . — Y our  proper  surname  would,  of  course, 
be  the  same  as  that  of  your  father,  but  you  are  not  obliged  to  bear  it  if 
you  prefer  any  other.  A Christian  name  cannot  be  changed,  but  the  law 
allows  you  to  adopt  any  surname  you  like,  provided  you  do  so  without 
any  fraudulent  intent.  You  have  used  your  stepfather’s  name  for  eleven 
years,  and  that  is  publication  enough ; perhaps,  however,  as  you  are  a 
business  man,  it  would  be  prudent  to  advertise  your  name  in  the  local 
papers.  See  my  answer  to  “ Sarah  ” in  this  column. 

Sarah  (Highgate).— You  do  not  say  which  of  your  names  you  desire  to 
change.  You  cannot  change  a Christian  name.  See  the  above  answer  to 
" P.  T.  S."  If  you  wish  to  change  your  surname,  you  can  do  so  by 
marrying,  and  if  this  method  be  impossible  or  undesirable,  you  can  do  so 
by  (1)  Private  Act  of  Parliament ; (2)  Royal  Licence  ; (3)  by  executing  a 
Deed  Poll ; (4)  by  publishing  your  intention  to  be  called  by  the  new  name 
you  select."  I need  hardly  point  out  that  the  last  method  is  the  cheapest. 
There  is  nothing  illegal  in  changing  a surname,  without  even  publication. 

R.  W.  M.  (Highbury). — Indentures  of  apprenticeship  can  be  cancelled 
by  mutual  consent  of  master  and  apprentice,  and  they  may  be  assigned 
by  deed  to  a new  master  ; but  in  all  cases  where  the  apprentice  is  under 
age,  the  consent  of  his  father  or  guardian  must  also  be  obtained.  A free- 
man of  London  may,  of  his  own  accord,  turn  over  his  apprentice  to  another 
master,  being  also  a freeman.  I think  it  a pity  your  nephew  should  throw 
up  his  articles  to  become  a ship’s  steward.  He  will  not  easily  get  a berth 
in  any  of  the  Atlantic  or  Cape  steamers.  His  best  course  would  be  to 
apply  at  the  offices  of  some  of  the  sailing-ship  lines  to  Australia.  Adver- 
tisements for  stewards  occasionally  appear  in  shipping  and  seaport 
papers. 

Domicile  (Datchet). — From  the  facts  you  state,  I think  your  landlord 
is  entitled  to  a full  quarter’s  notice,  expiring  upon  one  of  the  four  quarter 
days.  Remember,  however,  that  any  local  custom  to  give  a longer  or 
shorter  one  than  this  would  be  upheld  in  a court  of  law,  although  the 
onus  of  proving  the  custom  would  be  upon  the  party  asserting  it.  For- 
give my  saying  so,  but  I think  it  very  imprudent  to  take  a house  for  so 
long  without  having  a scrap  of  writing  to  show  the  terms  of  your  lease. 
Let  your  notice  be  a written  one. 

T.  J.  R.  (Swansea  Valley). — You  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  journal  you  name.  Perhaps  the  investment 
was  not  a wise  one,  but  I see  no  reason  to  consider  the  company  a 
fraudulent  one.  Under  the  Directors’  Liability  Act,  1890,  both  pro- 
moters and  directors  of  a company  are  liable  to  compensate  losses  of 
shareholders  if  they  are  parties  to  untrue  or  fraudulent  statements  in  any 
prospectus.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  if  you  could  substantiate  any  such 
charge  as  this.  Your  only  tangible  grievance  appears  to  be  that  certain 
directors  have  exercised  their  undoubted  right  of  retiring  from  the 
concern. 

J.  H.  H.  (Newbury). — You  are  quite  right,  and  your  friend  has  made  a 
mistake.  The  Statute,  39-40  Vic.,  cap.  16,  decides  the  point  in  your  favour. 
By  that  Act,  no  duty  can  be  claimed  in  respect  of  a male  servant  who  “ has 
been  bona  fide  engaged  to  serve  his  employer  for  a portion  only  of  each  day, 
and  who  does  not  reside  in  his  employer’s  house.” 

T.  J.  (Ormskirk). — You  ask  me  questions  turning  upon  moral  conduct 
rather  than  legal  issues.  Still,  it  may  be  comforting  to  you  to  learn  you 
cannot  be  prosecuted  by  a private  individual  for  offences  under  the 
Dentists  Act,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Medical  Authority.  Be 
careful  not  to  call  yourself  a dentist  or  anything  implying  you  are 
registered  under  the  Act.  The  penalty  for  this  offence  is  £ 20 , recoverable 
upon  summary  conviction. 


will  be  paid  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and,  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildinqs, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  TLLREL  CALEN- 
DAR MONTHS  after  such  accident),  provided '■  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased,  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-na,med 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1890,”  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday/  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight. 


Sala’s  Journal,  Volume  I.  for  1892,  containing  the  first  36  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  will  be  published  early  in  January  next,  price  5s. 
bound  in  cloth.  Cases  for  binding  can  also  be  obtained,  price 

is.  6d.  each.  

To  enable  intending  subscribers  to  become  possessed  of  Vol.  I.  ot 
Sala’s  Journal,  the  Publisher  will  send  it  to  all  persons  prepaying 
their  subscriptions  to  the  end  of  December,  1893,  at  a cost  of  zs.  6d. 
only,  postage  extra.  As  there  is  already  a large  demand  for  these 
volumes,  it  is  necessary  that  orders  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as 

possible.  

The  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  NUMBER  WILL  BE  ISSUED  ON  DECEMBER 
20TH.  Order  early  from  your  newsagent. 

Sala's  Journal  in  Australia. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  demand  for  Sala’s  Journal  in  Australia  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded our  anticipations ; and  we  have  consequently  opened  up  offices  at 
193,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Cheques,  Money  Orders  and  Postal 
Orders  must  be  made  payable  to  “ The  Secretary,  Sala’s  Journal,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,”  and  crossed  “ London  and  County  Bank." 


Sala’s  Journal. — Telegraphic  Address:  "Spoonfuls,"  London.  Tele- 
phone No.  2956.  

Advertisements  for  our  "Wanted  ” columns  are  inserted  at  the  follow 
ingrates: — Fifteen  words,  is.  per  insertion;  for  every  succeeding  seven 
words  or  portion  of  seven,  6d.  These  advertisements  will  only  be  inserted 
when  prepaid,  and  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  

Sala’s  Journal  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  all  newsagents  and  bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  167,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 


Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  of  Sala's  Journal  requir- 
ing information  about  Patents  and  Inventions  should  write  to  the  Editor, 
and  mark  the  envelope  “Patents.”  All  letters  v/ill  be  answered  by  an 
expert  on  these  matters. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unsolicited  contributions ; there- 
fore all  authors  forwarding  MSS.  to  Sala’s  Journal  are  earnestly 
requested  to  keep  copies  thereof. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. — With  every  enquiry  must  be  enclosed 
the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  the  current  number  of  Sala's 
Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  date  of  issue.  This  heading 
stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letters  for  this  department  must  have 
"Answers,  G.A.S.,”  written  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  must  contain 
the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Correspondents  who 
require  more  than  one  reply,  musf  send  a separate  coupon  for  each 
question  they  wish  answered. 

Correspondents  are  particularly  requested  to  address  their  commu- 
nications to  the  Editorial  and  Publishing  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor's 
private  residence. 

Under  the  heading  of  Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,  all  matters  relating 
to  woman's  dominion  will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  and  space  may 
permit.  The  subjects  of  Home  Decoration,  Fashions,  and  domestic  matters 
in  general,  will  receive  special  attention. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  women  and  concerning  home- 
life  will  be  answered  in  the  Home  Correspondence  column.  All  letters 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  Coufon  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a 
previous  note.  Correspondents  desiring  a private  reply  must  enclose  Two 
Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  a stamp  for  postage.  Letters  for  this  department 
should  have  the  word  ” Boudoir”  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 


Terms  of  Subscription  for  Sala’s  Journal. — Twelve  months,  6s.  6d. ; Six 
months,  3s.  3d.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All 
other  parts  of  the  world  : Six  months,  4s.  4d.  ; Twelve  months,  8s.  Sd. 

Non-Subscribers  should  be  able  to  obtain  Sala’s  Journal  at  any  News- 
agents or  Railway  Bookstall  throughout  the  World.  Should  any  difficulty 
arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  promptly,  information  should  be  sent  to 
once  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  Loudon. 
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A REMEMBRANCE 

OF 

EVER  SO  MANY  CHRISTMASES. 


I. 

It  may  strike  you,  at  the  outset,  as  quite  unpardonable  on 
my  part  to  begin  an  article  on  so  thoroughly  festive  and  joyful 
a topic  as  Christmas,  with  an  anecdote  connected  with 
Murder;  and  a murder,  too,  which  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  barbarous  and  shocking  in  its  details  that  has  been 
committed  in  modern  times.  Still,  I hope  to  obtain  abso- 
lution for  my  offence  when  I explain  the  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  suggest  an  incidental  connection  between 
Merry  Christmas  and  an  exceptionally  heinous  act  of  assas- 
sination. 

It  must  have  been  about  fifty-five  years  ago  that  the 
country  in  general,  and  the  metropolis  in  particular,  were 
horrified  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a woman,  which 
turned  up  piecemeal,  at  intervals  of  several  days,  in  different 
parts  of  London.  It  was  ultimately  discovered  that  the 
remains  Avere  those  of  one  Hannah  Brown,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered  and  mutilated  by  a Avretch  by  the  name  of  Greenacre. 
His  defence  was  that  he  had  quarrelled  Avith  the  woman  and 
struck  her  Avith  a piece  of  wood ; that  she  had  fallen  to  the 
ground , that  in  falling  her  right  temple  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  corner  of  a table,  and  that  she  died  from  loss  of  blood. 
He  went  on  to  assert  that,  finding  himself  in  presence  of 
the  dreadful  dead  body,  he  was  utterly  unnerved  and  beside 
himself  ; and  that,  in  sheer  desperation,  he  cut  the  corpse 
into  pieces,  and  hid  the  fragments  in  divers  parts  of  the 
tOAvn.  The  jury  did  not  believe  him,  and  James  Greenacre 
swung. 

The  reason  Avhy  the  remembrance  of  this  foul  deed  yet 
haunts  me,  and  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  that  it 
was  shortly  after  Christmas  that  the  crime  was  perpetrated, 
and  that  the  dismembered  trunk  of  Hannah  Brown,  wrapped 
up  in  a piece  of  old  sacking,  Avas  discovered  in  an  untenanted 
house  next  door  to  the  one  in  which  we  were  residing,  in  a row 


of  villas  betAveen  Maida  Vale  and  Kilburn.  At  the  trial  of 
Greenacre  it  transpired  that  the  murderer  and  his  victim 
had  dined  together  on  Christmas  Day,  and  that  their  meal  consisted 
of  boiled  mutton  and  parsnips — an  unholy  repast  for  such  a festival 
which  a friend  of  ours,  reputed  to  be  a Avag,  used  to  say 
should  have  warranted  the  hanging  of  Greenacre,  even  if  he 
had  not  battered  in  Hannah  Brown’s  skull  with  a rolling  pin, 
and  subsequently  cut  her  body  in  fragments.  Boiled  mutton 
and  parsnips  at  least  the  miscreant  might  have  ordered 
mashed  turnips  may  as  a general  principle  be  considered  as 
precisely  thekind  of  banquet  on  which  you  should  not  regale  on 
the  day  of  the  great  C • ristian  Festival ; yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
was  my  fate  to  partake  of  those  very  viands  on  Christmas 

Day,  1885.  I had  been  lecturing  at  Launceston,  in  Tasmania; 
and  late  on  Christmas  Eve  embarked  on  board  a steamer 
bound  for  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

The  weather  Avas  oppressively  hot  ; still,  had  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  1200  instead  of  no0  in  the  shade,  I should 
have  been  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  season,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  traditional  roast  beef,  turkey,  plum  pudding, 
and  mince  pies.  As  it  Avas,  those  dainties  Avere  not  on  the 
bill  of  fare  of  the  day  ; and  boiled  mutton  and  parsnips  being 
the  piece  de  resistance,  I dined,  sulkily  enough,  off  this  by  no 
means  attractive  dish. 

The  Australians  are,  socially,  an  extremely  puzzling  people. 
In  some  instances  they  are,  so  to  speak,  more  English  than 
\ye  ourselves  are.  I dare  say  that  in  multitudes  of  Austra- 
lian homes,  Christmas  Day,  Avhile  I was  grumbling  over  the 
boiled  mutton  and  parsnips  at  sea,  was  being  celebrated  with 
as  much  jollity  as  it  was  in  England  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  many  of  the  Australian  colonies  Christmas  is  not  a feast 
Avhich  is  obser\'ed  with  any  great  amount  of  merriment. 
Seriously  minded  people,  of  course,  go  to  church  on  Christ- 
mas morning ; but  the  Christmas  dinner,  as  Ave  understand  it, 
is  not  a banquet  de  rigueur  on  the  Australian  twenty-fifth  of 
of  December.  It  is  even  hazardous  to  reckon  as  a certainty 
on  your  having  any  dinner  at  all  on  the  festive  day  ; since 
Australian  domestic  servants  have  a curious  habit  of  running 
aryay  just  before  Christmas  and  leaving  their  employers  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

Naturally,  the  Australians  forget  Christmas  no  more  than 
than  they  do  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  but  there  are  a great 
many  functions  in  “ Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals  ” to  which 
the  Australian  mind  is  completely  indifferent  if  it  does  not 
ignore  them  altogether.  I question  Avhether  the  average 
Australian  school-child  could  be  able  to  tell  an  Englishman 
anything  definite  touching  the  Epiphany  in  its  connection 
with  lAvelfth  Cake  and  crackers,  or  Avhether  the  juvenile 
‘‘  cornstalk”  would  be  able  to  furnish  much  tangible  informa- 
tion concerning  ShroA’e  Tuesday  and  Ash  Wednesday, 
Ember  Day,  Loav  Sunday,  St.  SAvithin,  All  Saints,  and 
Michaelmas  Day — to  say  nothing  of  Restoration  Day  and 
the  Fifth  of  November  in  connection  Avith  Guy  EaAvkes  and 
the  GunpcAvder  Plot. 
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In  choosing  “Ever  so  many  Christmases  ” as  my  theme, 
you  may  think,  my  dear  readers — to  all  of  whom  I wish  the 
very  merriest  of  Christmases — that  I have  gone  back  quite 
far  enough  in  that  vale  of  years  in  which  I am  well  stricken. 
I could  tell  you  of  Christmases  which  I remember  to  have 
passed  even  before  that  memorable  Yuletide  when  Greenacre 
murdered  Hannah  Brown  ; but  it  will  be  best,  perhaps,  to 
make  1836  or  1837  our  starting  point.  Pray  do  not  runaway 
with  the  idea  that  I have  any  intention  of  inflicting  on  you  a 
complete  and  categorical  enumeration  of  all  the  Christmases 
which  I can  remember  since  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
ascended  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.  Did  I possess  the 
means  of  recapitulating  such  a list,  I should  desist,  ere  half 
my  task  was  accomplished,  from  inflicting  further  outrages 
on  your  patience.  But  those  means  are  not  at  my  command. 
Memory  plays  all  of  us  sad  tricks  from  time  to  time  ; and  I 
have  necessarily  forgotten  a good  many  of  my  Christmas  Days. 

Here  is  Christmas  1840.  I was  in  Paris,  a boy  at  a public 
school,  and  wearing  an  absurd  uniform,  half  civil  half 
military,  including  a swallow-tailed  coat  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin  and  pantaloons  with  stripes  down  the  sides — I am 
sure  I forget  of  what  colour — and  a chimney-pot  hat.  I 
scarcely  think  that  Christmas  Day  w'as  a regular  holiday  at 
the  school  where  I was  being  grounded  in  my  humanities. 
We  had  three  days’  holiday  at  the  New  Year,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  of  English  birth,  I was  favoured  with  a 
pass,  or  “ exeat,”  as  it  was  scholastically  known,  for  the 
whole  of  the  Twenty-Fifth;  and  my  pass  was  further  endorsed 
with  permission  to  remain  outside  the  college  gates  until  the 
to  me  perfectly  riotous  hour  of  ten  p.m.  My  mother,  my 
sister,  and  myself  were  invited  to  dinner  with  an  English  gentle- 
man who  was  one  of  the  medical  advisers  to  the  British 
Embassy  in  Paris,  and  whose  residence  was  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  directly  opposite  the  Embassy  itself. 
Lord  Granville,  the  father  of  the  recently  deceased  and 
most  amiable  nobleman,  who  was  always  one  of  my  kindest 
friends,  was  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  in  the  French 
capital  in  1840.  It  was  a very  jovial  dinner — I specially 
remember  a roast  turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts — still,  it 
was  marked  by  one  really  droll,  but  to  me  very  tragical, 
misadventure.  We  had  plenty  of  mince  pies.  They  had 
been  made  on  the  previous  day  ; but,  alas  ! there  was  something 
the  mattey  with  the  plum  pudding.  We  waited  anxiously  for  a full 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  appearance  of 
the  pudding;  but  it  made  no  sign  of  advent.  Our  kindly  host 
tried  to  while  away  the  interval  by  relating  that  in  the  time  of 
a former  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
His  Excellency  giving  a grand  Christmas  dinner,  his  French 
chef,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  an  admirable  recipe  for  making 
liis  traditional  Christmas  dainty,  forgot  to  place  the  ingre- 
dients when  mixed  either  in  a cloth  or  in  a basin,  but  sent 
them  up  in  a state  of  liquefaction,  in  a soup  tureen.  The 
story,  in  1840,  had  not  yet  passed  into  the  “ chestnut  ” stage. 
I was  not  very  well  versed  in  Samuel  Butler’s  masterpiece  at 
the  time ; or  I might  have  reminded  the  company  that  plum 
pudding  was  originally  called  “ plum  porridge,”  and  was 
eaten  with  a spoon,  just  as  we  eat  arrowroot  or  gruel  ; but 
•had  I been  as  familiar  with  the  greatest-  satire  >in  English 
literature  as  I subsequently  became,  and  had  I cited  the 
w'ell-known  couplet  from  “ Hudibras*”  I should  probably  have 
had  my  ears  boxed  for  my  impertinence.  As  it  was,  I made 
vigorous  play  with  the  mince  pies,  while  waiting — and  still 
waiting — for  the  long-expected  pudding. 

It  never  came.  The  kitchen  was  in  the  upper  regions  ; and 
we  heard,  to  our  perplexity,  and  dismay,  a succession  of  dull 
rumbling  sounds,  as  if  somebody  was  pulling  some  heavy 
articles  of  furniture  about  in  the  apartment  above.  The  guests 
adjourned  in  a body  upstairs,  and  there  we  found  that  one  article 
of  furniturestumblingaboutthe  room  which  was  thekitchen  was 
the  cook  herself.  She  was  a strong  lady  from  Picaidy,  quite  a 
cordon  bleu  when  sober,  but  apt  to  become  painfully  disorganised 
when  disguised  in  liquor.  She  had  made,  so  she  declared,  the 
plum  pudding,  but  was  unable  to  produce  it  when  called  for. 
There  was  a dish  lying  in  fragments  on  the  floor,  and  a dish  cover 
on  which — she  was  stout — she  had  apparently  been  silting. 
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Whether  she  had  thrown  the  plum  pudding  out  of  the  window, 
or  thrust  it  up  the  chimney,  orgiven  it  to  the  cat,  or  presented 
it  as  a gcigc  d'cnnonY  to  her  sweetheart,  Corporal  Louteselle, 
of  the  Dragoons,  or  whether  she  had  eaten  it  all  herself  was 
a mystery  of  which  I do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any 
satisfactory  solution.  _ _ 

I recall  to  mind  another  plum  pudding  disaster  which  tooif 
place  some  forty  years  after  that  culinary  catastrophe  in  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  In  1876-7  I was  staying  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  invited  by  an  hospitable  English 
friend,  then  British  Consul-General  in  the  c-:ty  of  the  Sultan, 
who  had  a country  house  either  at  Buyukdereor  at  Therapia,  on 
the  Bosphorus— I forget  which— to  spend  Christmas  Day  with 
himself  and  his  amiable  spouse.  The  dinner  v'as  an  excellent 
one  ; but  the  plum  pudding— at  all  events,  there  was  one— 
was  susceptible  of  improvement.  Our  gentle  hostess  apolo- 
gised— -I  am  sure  there  was  no  need  to  make  any^excuses  • 
for  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  pudding.  “ You  do  not 
know,”  she  said,  with  a smile  that  struggled  with  a sigh, 
“ what  we  have  had  to  go  through.  It  is  quite  a mercy  that 
we  have  any  pudding  at  all.  W e had  a Greek  cook,  a 
thorough  mistress  of  her  art,  but  a woman  with  a most  awful 
temper.  She  quarrelled  with  me  this  morning,  and  left  at 
once,  having  previously  invoked  the  most  fearful  anathemas 
on  the  house  in  general,  my  husband,  myself,  and  baby.  She 
went  out,  but  returned  in  about  five  minutes,  saying,  ‘Stopl 
I have  forgotten  something;’  and  then,  uplifting  her  right 
hand,  she  solemnly  cursed  the  plum  pudding.  We  were  so 
dreadfully  afraid  that  she  had  put  something  nasty  into  the 
T-n -1  ri ri  1 n rr  wtiirV!  wpq  miito  readv  for  boilinsf,  that  we  had  a 


new  one  made.” 

Ever  so  many  Christmases  ! Here  is  one  that  I passed  in 
Lower  Canada  in  1863.  I had  been  about  a month  in  the 
United  States,  and,  although  treated  with  boundless  hos- 
pitality in  New  York,  I was  desperately  uncomfortable  ; since 
the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  my  heart  was  with 
the  South.  I had  the  courage  of  my  opinions,  in  print,  and 
naturally  the  Northern  press  cursed  me  quite  as  virulently  as 
the  Greek  cook  had  cursed  the  plum  pudding.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  be  invited  to  dinners  at  Delmonico  s and  the 
Maison  Doree,  and  at  “ brownstone  mansions  with  marble 
fa$ades  ” in  Fifth  Avenue  ; but  it  was  not  pleasant,  next 
morning,  to  find  yourself  vilipended  in  the  Herald,  the  Tribune, 
and  half  a dozen  other  papers,  as  a “ Malignant  Copperhead,” 
a “ Bloated  Miscreant,”  a “ Venal  Hack,”  a “ Secesh  Spy,” 
and  a “ Fat  Cockney  ” ; so  just  before  Christmas  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  not  be  a bad  thing  to  take  the  railway  to 
Montreal,  in  Canada,  and  drink  the  Queen’s  health  on  the 
Twenty-Fifth  under  the  segis  of  the  British  flag. 

It  was  bitter  winter  time  ; and,  with  a friend  who  was  my 
travelling  companion,  wre  had  to  go  through  all  kinds  of 
railroad  vicissitudes  before  we  reached  Niagara  ; but  when 
we  got  on  British  territory,  our  path  was  smooth  indeed. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  were  very  kind  to  us, 
and  lent  us  their  directors’  car,  so  that  w^e  entered  Montreal 
in  somewhat  of  a triumphant  manner.  The  capital  of  Lower 
Canada  was  in  an  exceptional  state  of  joviality  at  the  time, 
the  city  being  full  of  British  troops  ; and  on  Christmas  Day 
we  dined  with  Sir- William  Williams,  of  Kars,  the  heroic 
defender  of  that  fiercely  beleaguered  Turkish,  town,  whey-  in 
1863,  was  holding,  high  military  command  in  British  North 
America. 

Can  I remember  any  other  American  Christmases  ? Yes, 
there  was  one  that  I spent  in  New  ^ork,  in  1879,  at  that 
most  comfortable  of  hotels,  the  Brevoort  House  ; but  I caught 
a chill  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  passed  the  festive  day  in  bed. 
Once  again,  in  1884,  I was  in  New  York  on  my  way  to  the 
Antipodes,  and  had  a real  old-fashioned  Christmas  dinner — • 
the  sirloin  of  beef  had  come  from  England — at  the  house  of 
an  American  friend.  But  for  the  moment,  I must  pause. 
We  shall  not,  I hope,  have  finished  our  merry-makings  for 
another  fortnight  to  come;  so,  next  w’eek,  just  before  I start 
on  my  brief  annual  holiday,  I shall  venture  to  give  you  a few 
more  of  the  “ Ever  so  many  Christmases  ” that  I remember. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  DIARY 

OB 


A BUSY  WEEK. 


Dec.  12.  With  a sigh  of  regret  at  the  fleeting  propensities 
of  Old  Father  Time,  and  recognising  that  Christmas  was 
once  more  well  nigh  upon  us,  and  that  many  things  had  to  be 
seen  and  many  things  had  to  be  done  in  London  Town  before 
the  dawning  of  the  25th  day  of  this  month,  I nerved  myself 
to  arise  almost  with  the  lark  in  order  to  secure  a seat  in 
the  9.45  Pullman  car  from  Brighton  to  Victoria.  Monday 
invariably  proves  to  be  a most  amusing  morning  on  which  to 
travel  on  this  line  of  railway,  but  to  get  a seat  in  the  car  by 
this  particular  train  one  has  to  personate  that  early  bird 
which  is  said  to  catch  the  proverbial  worm,  as  not  only  is 
there  the  usual  crowd  of  most  interesting  and  oddly  assorted 
couples  known  as  Saturday  to  Monday  visitors  returning  to 
town  on  Mondays,  but  many  literary,  journalistic,  artistic, 
and  medical  magnates  residing  at  Brighton  during  the  winter 
months  appear  to  choose  this  day  of  all  others  to  rush  up 
to  London  by  the  9.45,  to  say  nothing  of  those  mighty  princes 
of  finance  who,  after  the  long  hours  of  the  Sabbath  spent 
away  from  the  precincts  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  waxed 
restless  and  ill  at  ease,  and  are  hastening  towards  the  heart  of 
Modern  Babylon,  steeped  in  thoughts  of  mammon  and  nothing 
but  mammon  for  the  time  being.  Of  late  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  daily  newspapers  concerning 
the  shortcomings  of  the 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 

gervice  between  Victoria  and  our  Queen  of  Watering  Places; 
but  for  my  part  I see  very  little  to  grumble  at.  Surely 
caution  is  the  cause  of  safety  on  all  railways,  and  it  is  far 
more  satisfactory  to  arrive  ten  or  even  fifteen  minutes  late 
at  one’s  destination  than  be  hindered  for  hours,  and  perhaps 
injured  for  life,  by  some  “ spill  ” occasioned  through  over-much 
hurry.  Besides,  when  conversation  flags  between  the  members 
of  the  Happy  Family  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  travel 
to  and  fro  on  board  the  Pullman  from  Brighton  to  Victoria, 
what  on  earth  should  we  all  do  without  the  five  or  ten  minutes 
overdue  to  grumble  at  ? This  dreadful  crime  of  unpunctuality 
on  the  part  of  the  company  is  every  bit  as  good  and  serviceable 
a topic  of  conversation  as  the  weather.  Not  that  conversa- 
tion is  apt  to  flag  at  all  if  Mr.  Wakley,  the  proprietor-editor 
of  the  Lancet,  be  within  the  car,  since  he  always  takes  care  to 
keep'the  ball  of  chit-chat  well  rolling.  But  then  this  vivacious 
journalistic-medico  does  not  travel  to  the  Strand  every  day 
of  the  week.  He  chases  the  Brighton  foxes,  and  he  slaughters 
the  Brighton  pheasants  on  those  days  when  his  presence  is 
not  absolutely  needed  at  the  Lancet  office  to  set  the  sledge- 
hammers at  work  to  crush  out  some  disgraceful  case  of 
public  insanitation,  or  to  deliver  well-directed  blows  to  various 
wrong-headed  vestrymen  and  ^ffwTtrnday  morning,  as  a rule 
the  London  *£  dm  used  Yates, 

now.  happily  restored  to  health,  may  ,be  seen  in  the  Pullman  • 
hut  it  always  a little  ti sky  ti?  address  to  him  more  than  four 
jreniarks  a?  the  most— an4  thesn  four  remarks  had  best  be 
curt,  Mid,  if  possible,  witty— on  particular  morning  of 

the  week,  as  (‘  Atlas  ” is  on  his  way  fo  the  World  office  to  see 
that  the  oil  and  vinegar  are  judiciously'  mixed  for  the  weekly 
salad  of  that  famous  journal  before  it  is  served  up  for  the 
public  consumption  on  the  morrow.  I repeat  it  is  injudicious 
to  speak  at  any  length  to  the  proprietor  of  the  World  on  a 
Monday  morning.  I have  known  many  a tMJcat.4rS  being 
receive 

A Neat  Little  Rap  over  the  Knuckles 

in  Tuesday’s  issue  merely  because  he  or  she  persisted  fit 
ehiffering  and  chaffering  to  “Edmund”  in  the  Pullman  the 
day?  jyst  at  that  moment  v/hes  he  preferred  silence 


and  the  morning  papers  to  a lot  of  talkee-talkee  about  nothing 
at  all — talk  totally  unavailable  to  be  chronicled  in  “ What 
the  World  Says  ” or  “ Moi  Meme.”  There  is  another  seat  of  the 
car  in  which  the  observant  traveller  may  notice  not  “ Henry’’ 
himself,  but  his  first  lieutenant  of  Truth,  the  astute  and 

Wide-awake  Mr.  Horace  Voules, 

pondering  on  the  best  method  of  exposing  the  latest  swindler 
and  trickster  in  the  pages  of  the  above-named  journal. 
When  “ our  Horace  ” is  not  deep  in  thought  over  some  con- 
templated exposure  of  impudent  and  gigantic  swindle,  he  is 
occupied  in  perusing  the  contents  of  several  portentous- 
looking  white  envelopes  which  have  been  forwarded  him  from 
the  office  of  the  “ Lady  of  the  Mirror”  to  his  seaside  retreat, 

“ The  Uplands,”  an  artistic  and  spacious  red-brick  mansion 
hard  by  the  Devil’s  Dyke  on  the  Brighton  Downs.  Judging 
from  the  grim  smiles  which  chase  one  another  so  quickly 
over  the  visage  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  able  aide-de-camp,  I 
should  say  that  the  majority  of  the  letters  he  scans  emanate 
from  bishops  or  bogus  company  promoters,  all  threatening 
actions  for  libel  against  the  Senior  Member  for  Northampton. 
Further  down  in  this  self-same  car  may  be  seen 

Mr.  William  Black, 

who,  in  his  humorously  indignant  manner,  will  dilate  on  the 
sins  and  shortcomings  of  his  natural  enemy,  the  printer,  who 
has  completely  distorted  some  of  the  most  pathetic  passages 
in  the  proof-sheets  of  his  (Mr.  Black’s)  latest  novel,  and  con- 
verted the  novelist’s  most  effective  love-scene  into  a scream- 
ing farce,  by  reason  of  the  apparent  inability  of  the  printer’s 
reader  to  understand  the  Queen’s  English.  Mr.  Black  has 
every  right  to  be  indignant  with  his  printers,  and  to  pour 
upon  them  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  seeing  that  the  handwriting 
of  the  author  of  “ A Princess  of  Thule  ” is  most  legible  and 
distinct,  as  well  as  beautifully  neat  and  symmetrical.  Mrs. 
Black,  I believe,  preserves  all  the  manuscripts  of  her  hus- 
band’s works,  and  has  them  bound  up  for  her  own  library. 
Scarcely  a blot  or  an  erasure  disfigures  any  of  those  precious 
manuscripts,  and  the  collection,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  I have  heard  that  Mrs.  Rider  Haggard 
— who,  by  the  bye,  has  just  presented  the  author  of  “ King 
Solomon’s  Wives”  with  a little  daughter — has  a similar  collec- 
tion of  her  husband’s  MSS ; but  I am  told  that  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard’s  handwriting  is  not  over  neat,  although  not  illegible. 

I wonder  whether  Mr,  Haggard’s  infant  daughter  will  be 
christened 

She,”  ' » 


If  I were  begged*!©  stsrid  as  the  young  lady’s  gQdmother 
I should  suggest  “ Jess,”  the  name  of  the  heroiq^  0g  to 
mind,  the  most  fesfceresfcrEg  and  the  greatest  of  rjg  ger  father’s 
books.  It  is  groat  because  it  ns  human  ; and  <he  majority  of 
Rider  Haggard’s  racvels,  in  -my  humble  opinion,  just  miss  being 
wholly  -acceptable  r&s  ’ibe  ordinary  reader  because  they  lack 
that  one  touch  ©?  ta®tu?e  Which  makes  the  whole  world  kin" 
“Jess” -is  a simple  .piGiaireofdhe  (lives  of  two  sisters,  grandly 

boms'ofTmHay^t9—'  10  r&tUrn  Puilman  car  neigh- 


clad  in  a Russian  fcsible  .pelissa,  created  not  a little  amusem 
by  entering  -into  ajea  earnest  itet  somewhat  stentorian 
w,th  h.s  pretty  an.1  ycng  wife  covctrZ  ' the  T£ 

of  discount  on  all  the  Christmas  bills  she  was  evidently  ah 
to  pay.  -My  dear,- he  .said,  -on  every  soveretn 
you  must  demand  0 loul 

Sixpence  Discount. 

Just. think  for  a moment,  dear  child  ! Supposing  you  na, 
thousand  pounds  away  an  discharging  your  bills  P } 
have  returned  to  .you  in  discount  twenty.five  Vund s w 
winch  you  could  buy  yourself  a nice  handsome  fur  coat  ” , 
wish  I could  buy  a nvce  handsome  fur  coat  for  tint  mn  1 
sum,  dear,”  sweetly  murmured  the  captivating  spouse  of  t 
sable-clad  husband,  glancing  as  she  cooed  out  this  cPn  • 
remark  at  the  hundred  guinea  sealskin  paletot  she  w 
wearing.  r ^ 
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“ My  love,  you  don’t  quite  understand  me — you  will  never 
be  rich  unless  you  demand  sixpence  discount  on  every  pound 
you  pay  away.  Now  let  me  explain  once  again,  and  you  will 
acknowledge  that  I am  right,  and  that  it  is  only  my  duty  as 
a husband  to  point  out  to  you  that ” 

“ No,  dearest,  I don’t  understand  and  I don’t  wish  to  ; and 
v/il!  you  have  some  chocolate  creams  ? ” handing  her  lord,  but 
evidently  not  master,  a dainty  bon-bon  bcic,  “or  will  you  go 
into  the  smoking  compartment  and  leave  me  in  peace  while  I 
read  over  my  shopping  list  and  consider  how  much  money  I 
shall  want  you  to  give  me  to-day?’’  and  with  this  Parthian 
dart  the  pretty  young  woman  put  an  end  to  the  sixpence  dis- 
count discussion,  and,  as  her  husband  made  his  way  to  the 
smoking  compartment,  she  comfortably  settled  herself  down  to 
the  latest  of  the  Christmas  numbers  which  had  been  purchased 
for  her  at  the  bookstall,  but  whether  any  discount  was  asked 
for  and  given  to  the  husband  of  the  sable  pelisse  I know  not. 

A Nuisance  at  Victoria. 

Arriving  at  Victoria  Station  my  first  impulse  was  to  revile 
the  weather,  and  my  next  the  roughs  who  infest  that  dirty 
station,  all  pestering  to  be  allowed  to  carry  your  parcels  or 
your  hand-bag.  \Voe  betide  the  unsuspecting  voyager  who 
entrusts  a hand-bag  to  any  of  these  ruffians,  whom  surely  the 
police  or  the  railway  authorities  might  chase  from  Victoria 
Station ! It  would  certainly  be  a case  of  Demetrius  who  set  eyes 
on  Nikon’s  cushion  ; but  Nikon  never  set  eyes  on  his  cushion 
again.  Appalled  at  the  persistence  of  these  pests,  I was 
obliged  to  take  a hansom  to  reach  our  flat  in  Victoria  Street, 
only  a few  yards  distant.  It  was  the  work  of  a few  moments 
to  get  to  125,  and  mount  the  winding  staircase  and  settle 
down  to  my  morning’s  batch  of  letters.  Something  more, 
however,  than  letters  awaited  me  to-day,  for  first  I find  a large 
parcel  containing  the  Metropolitan  Journalists’  Bible, 

“Kelly’s  London  Directory”  for  1893. 

It  is  a sight  worth  seeing  to  enter  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
"Kelly,  in  Great  Queen  Street,  and  view  their  library  of  Direc- 
tories. First  you  see  a tiny  little  volume  of  ninety-four  years 
ago,  and  then  pass  slowly  from  volume  to  volume,  noting  the 
increase  of  each  up  to  the  large,  heavy,  fat,  and  handsome 
volume  dated  1893.  One  can  see  i:i  a glance  the  growth  of 
London  during  the  last  ninety-four  years.  My  attention  was 
next  attracted  to  a large  package  which,  on  examination, 
turned  out  to  be  a snow-white  cake  of  the  wedding  order  from 
the  well  known 

Messrs.  Bolland  and  Sons,  of  Chester. 

On  the  face  of  the  cake  was  traced  in  pink  letters  a wish  that 
Self  and  Partner  might  spend  a very  happy  Christmas. 
Well,  those  two  slaves  to  the  pen  will  do  their  best  to  fulfil 
'the  friendly  wishes  of  Messrs.  Bolland.  This  very  old  firm 
of  cake-makers  and  confectioners  may  be  described  as  the 

Gunters  of  the  North. 

Their  premises  occupy  a very  prominent  position  in  East- 
gate  Street  and  Row,  and  their  windows  are  always  attractive, 
since  the  world  is  never  tired  of  looking  at  bridal  cakts, 
bridal  favours,  and,  in  fact,  anything  to  do  with  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  wedding  feast.  Messrs.  Bolland  are  historic 
bride-cake  makers  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  I believe  I have 
heard  that  they  made  the  bride-cake  for  our  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort ; and  I am  quite  certain  that  they  made 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Helena,  Princess 
Louise,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany.  Besides  this  feature  of 
bride-cakes,  Messrs.  Bolland  are  justly  famed  as  restau- 
rateurs of  a very  high  order ; and  the  dinners  -they 
send  out  to  private  houses  are,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  perfect,  as  far  as  culinary  skill  and 
able  management  can  make  them.  I should  advise 
all  young  housekeepers  who  go  in  for  giving  afternoon 
At  Homes  to  purchase  their  little  fancy  cakes  from  Messrs. 
Bolland.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  the  dainty 
three-and-sixpenny  boxes  of  assorted  tea-cakes  I have  seen 
from  Eastgatc  Row  ; but  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
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dainties  should  send  for  a sample  box  and  let  their  own  palates 
be  the  judges  of  the  contents.  After  scanning  my  letters 
sent  up  from  Sala’s  Journal  office,  I decided  that  they  would 
keep,  so  started  off  to  execute  a commission  entrusted  to 
me  by  a schoolgirl  to  send  her  some  of 

Fuller’s  Confectionery 

for  their  breaking  up  party.  There  is  nothing  like  going  to 
headquarters  when  entrusted  with  a schoolgirl’s  commission 
as  youth  is  apt  to  be  over  critical,  and  at  that  stage  of  existence 
must  have  the  best  of  everything  or  discontent  sets  in,  so 
early  afternoon  found  me  at  Fuller’s  Regent  Street  sweet- 
stuff  shop.  I intended  to  be  very  expeditious  and  stay  just 
ten  minutes  ; but  the  day  was  cold,  the  streets  were  muddy, 
the  rain  it  drizzled,  and  a suspicion  of  snow  was  in  the  air; 
therefore  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  visit  to  this 
bright  Regent  Street  shop  lasted  full  an  hour,  and  I felt  all 
the  better  for  a delicious  cup  of  chocolate  from  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  smart  and  obliging  Hebes  of  the  counter. 

“ Apt  Alliteration’s  artful  aid  ” comes  in  most  felicitously 
to  describe  the  combination  between  “ Fuller’s  ” and  Fasci- 
nation, for  the  latter  word  exactly  describes  the  feeling  of 
both  children  and  adults  in  this  delightful  shop.  Everywhere 
are  tokens  of  the  season  in  the  lovely  receptacles  destined  to 
hold  the  world-famed  candies.  Here  is  a gem  of  a floral 
wheelbarrow,  its  framework  hidden  by  masses  of  lilies  of  the 
valley,  and  containing  a great  sack  of  the  palest  green  satin 
to  hold  the  “goodies.”  Caskets  of  coloured  aluminium — 
warranted  untarnishable — which,  after  being  emptied  of  their 
luscious  contents,  can  be  used  for  glove  boxes.  Similar  in 
utility  are  fine  basket  work-boxes,  which  may  be  in  like 
manner  converted  into  handkerchief  cases,  or  work-baskets. 
Others,  and  though  less  costly,  perhaps  the  prettiest  and 
newest  idea,  are  covered  with  gold  printed  crepe  with  a large 
Japanese  chrysanthemum,  in  some  contrasting  shade,  fixed  to 
the  lid  by  a huge  bow  of  harmonizing  ribbon.  Indeed,  the 
bonbonnieres  are  legion,  whether  in  cardboard,  in  basket,  or 
metal  work,  in  china  or  covered  with  silk  or  painted  kid. 
I he  bustle  in  the  packing-room,  whence  country  orders  are  being 
dispatched,  testifies  to  the  fact  that  “ Fuller’s  ” is  appreciated 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  M etropolis ; indeed,  during  the  past  two 
months  huge  consignments  have  been  sent  to  every  civilized 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  with  one  solitary  exception 
- — that  of  China,  where  probably  an  unlimited  diet  of  plump 
puppy  dogs  and  birds’  nest  soup  serves  to  vitiate  the  palate. 
The  special  decoration  for  the  Regent  Street  shop  window  for 
Christmas  consists  of  a railway  station — the  exact  model  of  one 
on  the  Great  Northern  line — while  a tunnel,  from  which  issues 
a working  model  engine,  drawing  behind  it  a train  of  trucks 
laden  with  the  special  wares  of  the  establishment,  guards, 
porters,  and  signal  boxes,  all  go  to  make  up  a thoroughly 
realistic  scene,  covered  as  it  is  with  its  sprinkling  of  Christmas 
snow. 

The  High  Street  Kensington  Branch. 

I was  told,  has  a trophy  in  a snow-clad  scene,  the  centre  of 
which  is  a timbered  nnauu.  century  mansion,  while  that 
clever  and  artistic  manageress, 

Miss  Brown,  at  Fuller’.^  Brighton  Branch, 
has  a grand  display  of  all  the  latest  novelties  in  sweets  from 
headquarters,  and  her  shop  window  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  East  Street  ; and  every  inch  within  the  shop  is 
utilized  in  the  cleverest  and  most  attractive  manner  possible. 

Leaving  Fuller’s  fa.ify-like  palace  of  sweet  meats,  and  being 
in  want  of  some  new  headgear,  I wended  my  way  to 

Madame;  Eugenie,  of  2S1,  Regent  Street, 

who  has  just  now  a particularly  attractive  show  of  hats, 
bonnets,  and  other  feminine  fripperies  which  go  so  far  to 
perfect  the  plainest  dress.  There  is  an  originality  ia 
the  work  emanating  from  the  lady’s  hands  which  marks  the 
eye  of  the  true  artist,  and  she  tells  me  she  makes  strong 
endeavour  that  no  two  articles  made  after  the  same  design 
shall  be  sent  out  from  her  establishment.  “Hats  first, 
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reply  to  the  query  ©f  what  I should  like  to  see,  and  a bewilder- 
ing array  has  soon  grouped  around  me."  A large  hat  in  terra- 
cotta cloth,  its  broad-brim  faced  underneath  with  black  velvet, 
found  much  favour  in  my  eyes,  as  did  also  a fine  brown  felt 
with  an  orange  velvet  crown  and  tuft  of  standing  plumes. 
Another  was  of  soft  dove  felt  with  a rough  feathering  border, 
trimmed  with  huge  bows  of  bright  eau-de-nil  satin  ; and  tinsel 
gallon  toques  too  are  very  much  worn,  and  a really  charming 
little  hat  of  this  class  of  two  shades  of  velvet,  with  stiff  quill 
feathers,  can  be  bought  fora  guinea.  One  truly  regal  hat  was 
a turban  toque,  the  brim  faced  with  bright  amethyst  velvet, 
and  bordered  with  beaver,  the  crown  was  of  white  satin,  em- 
broidered in  tones  of  amethyst  and  green,  and  a little  standing 
plume  at  the  side  finished  one  of  the  most  striking  head  cover- 
ings I have  seen  for  a long  time.  Bonnets,  too,  were  most  mode- 
rate in  price  as  well  as  elegant.  Some  of  Suede  kind  were 
particularly  pretty,  one  of  the  new  Normandy  shape  being 
peculiarly  fascinating;  the  poke  shape  was  t.iere,  too,  but 
it  was  by  no  means,  I am  glad  to  say,  in  the  ascendant. 
Pretty  little  head  dresses  were  also  to  be  found,  consisting  of 
a fillet  of  small  blossoms  and  a bow  of  velvet,  so  shaped  and 
arranged  as  to  fill  that  ugly  vacuum  which  now  so  often  exists 
between  the  fringe  and  the  coil  or  chignon.  Nor  must 
travelling  headgear  be  forgotten  ; small  close  felt  hats,  ready 
trimmed,  for  half-a-guinea,  seal-skin  caps,  and,  above  all,  the 
dainty  hood,  made  of  softest  cloth  and  lined  with  a pretty 
colour  in  silk,  which  are  considered  a necessity  for  the 
traveller  setting  out  on  a long  voyage.  Ostrich  feather  boas 
in  white  and  other  colours,  for  evening  wear,  were  specially 
■charming ; so,  too,  were  the  fans  formed  of  twenty  of  these 
Jong  white  plumes. 

From  Regent  Street  to  Bond  Street  is  but  a short  distance, 
and  five  o’clock  found  me  at 

Messrs.  Truefitt,  13  & 14,  Old  Bond  Street, 

where  more  than  one  fair  lady  was  peacefully  lounging  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair  having  her  nails  manicured ; and 
so  beautifully  are  the  nails  trimmed,  cleaned,  pared,  and 
polished  at  Truefitt’s  in  Old  Bond  Street,  that  many  must 
wish  it  were  fashionable  to  wear-  mittens  instead  of  gloves 
at  theatres  and  balls,  so  that  their  “nails,  after  Truefitt” 
might  be  the  more  observed.  I never  miss  the  opportunity, 
when  at  13  and  14,  Old  Bond  Street,  of  bringing  away  a bottle 
of  Truefitt’s  face  and  hand  lotion,  which  is  not  only  a splen- 
did softener  for  the  skin,  but  is  also  refreshing  and  sweet 
smelling.  By-the-bye,  among  my  letters  last  week  I recollect 
that  E.  B.  S.  (Rochford,  Essex)  asked  me  where  she  can 
get  the  “ Lilac  Salts  ” we  mentioned  some  time  ago  in  our 
Journal.  She  has  tried  several  shops  in  London,  but  has 
not  been  successful  in  finding  these  particular  salts.  My 
•correspondent  can  get  them  at  13  and  14,  Old  Bond  Street  ; 
.and  truly  invigorating  will  she  find  these  salts. 

Home  to  don  evening  attire,  and,  after  a nice  tails  d’hote 
dinner  at  the 

Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 

one  of  the  most  comfortable  hotels  in  London,  the 
only  drawback  being  to  our  minds,  that  the  hand- 
some circular  foyer  at  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase 
may  not  be  used  for  smoking.  Everyone  appears  to 
take  coffee  there,  and  it  seems  a pity  that  the  gentlemen  may 
not  also  enjoy  an  after-dinner  cigar  or  cigarette  there  instead 
of  being  banished  to  a back  smoking-room.  But,  perhaps, 
some  people  who  affect  this  hotel  may  consider  our  drawback 
to  be  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  house.  Box  to  see 

“The  Prodigal  Daughter”  at  Covent  Garden; 

arrived  at  last  moment;  and  a look  in  at  this  amusing  play  was 
not  atallabadending  to  a very  busy  day.  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls, 
of  course,  is  very  much  missed  at  the  “first  night”  at  Covent 
Garden ; but  Mr.  Dalton  Somers  is  an  able  second  to  the 
popular  comedian.  Miss  Fanny  Brough  is  certainly  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  play,  and  is  merrier  and  more  amusing  even  than 


she  was  on  the  first  night  at  Old  Drury,  when  she  and  Harry 
Nicholls  together  created  such  a furore  of  applause. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  13. — Not  up  with  the  lark,  as  I felt  I really 
did  not  care  twopence  about  the  stupid  early  worm  for  I had 
a very  bad  cold  and  cough,  and  had  passed  a sleepless  night, 
having  been  obliged  to  apply  three  mustard  leaves  to  my 
smarting  chest.  However,  the  week  has  to  be  got  through 
and  much  done.  With  regret  I recollected  that  I had 
promised  to  go  and  search  for  some  new  drawing-room 

chairs  for  my  pretty  widow,  Mrs.  M , who,  with  three 

thousand  a year,  and  nobody  on  earth  to  interfere  with  the 
spending  of  that  cosy  income,  is  fool  enough  to  think  about 
marrying  idle,  handsome,  but  I own  fascinating,  Captain 

Me , with  nothing  but  his  pay  to  live  upon,  a distinct 

talent  for  amassing  debts,  and  few  ideas  beyond  his  betting 
book.  Well,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  ; and  Fli  do  my  bes” 
about  the  chairs,  which  I hope  will  not  turn  out  to  be  stools 
of  repentance  for  my  friend.  Having  heard  from  my  useful 
and  valuable  aide-de-camp,  Mrs.  Armful,  that 

Messrs.  FIewetson  and  Milner’s,  of  Tottenham  Court 

Road, 

were  the  best  people  to  go  to  in  search  of  furniture,  I lost  no 
time  in  making  my  way  to  them ; and  at  this  well-known  house 
found  many  pleasing  novelties  suitable  for  Christmas  presents. 
This  firm  have  long  been  noted  for  their  beautiful  selection 
of  modern  dark  oak  which  so  exactly  represents  the  antique, 
both  in  style  and  colouring,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
specify  any  one  particular  piece  of  furniture,  it  is  all  so  well 
known ; but  many  people  have  an  idea  that  Messrs.  Hewet- 
son  and  Milner  do  not  go  in  for  any  of  the  modern  painted 
furniture  or  cheap  brocades,  cretonnes,  basket  chairs,  and 
such  like  goods.  But  during  the  last  few  years  they  have 
made  quite  a speciality  of  such  things,  and  visitors  this 
Christmas  will  find  a wonderfully  good  assortment  of  basket- 
work,  chairs,  tables,  and  even  cosy  corners.  They  are  made 
in  every  conceivable  design,  and  all  prettily  upholstered. 
There  is  the  charming  settee  for  45s.,  a delightful  piece  of 
furniture,  half  sofa,  half  chair,  and  exceedingly  effective  from 
a decorative  point  of  view,  and  would  be  suitable  for  either 
a bed  or  sitting  room ; also  the  “ Grandfather’s,”  which  is 
suggestive  of  intense  comfort.  It  has  a little  basket  hung 
on  to  one  side,  in  which  might  be  kept  papers,  reedlework, 
or  newspapers.  Here  is  the  chair,  I said,  for  my  mis- 
taken widow.  I love  comfort  dearly,  but  I love  it  still 
more  when  it  is  combined  with  utility,  and  this  chair  most  cer- 
tainly claims  that  distinction.  The  price  is  only  28s.  6d. ; 
but  even  that  modest  sum  is  beyond  the  reach  ol  many  poor 
souls  who  suffer  hours  of  weary  pain,  sitting  on  comfortless 
chairs,  to  whom  such  a Yuletide  gift  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a veritable  blessing.  Then  there  are  “ The  Beatrice,”  “ The 
Salisbury,”  and  dozens  of  others  ranging  in  price  from 
13s.  6d.  to  59s.  6d. 

Some  Good  Lamps, 

made  in  bamboo  stands,  with  sensible  little  projections 
coming  out  for  holding  cup  and  saucer  or  glass,  are  ornamental 
and  decidedly  useful.  In  a smoking  room  these  are  the 
perfection  of  comfort.  The  smoker  can  have  his  comfortable 
chair  and  lounge  to  his  hearts’  content  (I  can  picture  Captain 

Me in  the  future  thus  lounging)  while  the  rays  of  the 

lamp  can  be  made  to  come  from  wherever  he  wishes ; books 
can  be  placed  on  the  lamp  shelves  that  project  from  the  pedes- 
tal, while  in  one  of  the  smaller  shelves  the  smoker  can  have 
his  pipes  or  cigar  box,  and  on  another  his  glass  of  whiskey  and 
water.  A really  good  lamp  of  this  description  is  obtainable 
for  35s.  ; inlaid  coal  boxes  are  to  be  had  at  £1  53. ; 
brass  gong,  at  75s.;  Chippendale  boxes  for  stationery 
or  spirit  bottles ; or  table  in  dark,  rich  mahogany  or 
rosewood,  with  box-top  lined  with  plush  and  covered  with 
glass  to  show  old  miniatures  and  other  choice  knick- 
knacks  and  yet  keep  them  free  from  dust,  are  all  excel- 
lent articles  to  select  fgr  presents,  as  are  also  some  charmin® 
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cabinets,  with  spindle  legs,  the  top  part  being  made  with  two 
or  three  shelves  and  glass  doors,  while  underneath  come  two 
good-sized  drawers.  Simply  exquisite  were  some  of  the 
curtains,  carpets,  and  brocades  which  I saw  heaped  round  on 
every  side.  And  yet  with  all  were  plenty  of  cheap  effective 
goods  for  people  whose  purses  are  not  too  full.  I never  saw 
anything  cheaper  or  prettier  for  the  money  than  some  curtains 
at  the  moderate  sum  of  10s.  6d.  per  pair.  They  are  composed 
of  jute  and  cotton,  the  colourings,  being  in  all  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  shades  imaginable..  At  a very  slight 
distance  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  rich  silk.  It  is  far 
more  economical  to  buy  these  and  let  them  remain  up  as  long 
as  they  keep  clean,  and  then  buy  new  ones,  instead  of  going 
to  endless  expense  in  brocades  which  cost  so  much. to  clean. 
Very  beautiful  are  the  dark  chenille  curtains,  one  pair  at  63s., 
in  dark  blue  with  a lovely  dado  in  colours,  was  very  rich-look- 
ing. It  had  a good  fringe  at  the  top  which,  when  turned  over, 
gave  the  curtains  a particularly  rich  look.  The  Bradford 
damask  at  4s.  6d.  is  a good  serviceable  article  and  will  bear 
plenty  of  hard  wear. 

I know  nothing  more  tiring  than  looking  at  furniture, 
therefore  determined  to  spend  a quiet  afternoon  at  home. 
Barely  before  I finished  my  lunch  another  packet  of  letters 
arrived  from  the  office,  and  among  them  was  one  from  “ A 
Brighton  Subscriber,”  marked  “ immediate  and  urgent.”  My 
correspondent  begs  me  to  give  in  our  next  issue  a recipe  for 
making 

Claret  Cup  for  a Large  Private  Ball  or  Party, 
as  she  is  about  to  have  a festive  gathering  of  this  nature. next 
week.  As  we  have  no  “ Answers  ” this  week,  and  not  liking 
to  disappoint  any  one  of  our  subscribers  if  we  can  avoid  doing 
so,  I herewith  inscribe  in  my  “ Diary  Notes  ” a recipe  which 
I have  tried  for  claret  cup,  culled  from  a most  useful  book 
called  “ The  Table,”  by  Alessandro  Filippini.  On  the  fly  leaf 
of  the  volume  I see  inscribed — 

“ R.  Corney  Grain,  8,  Weymouth  Street,” 


so  the  treasure  evidently  belongs  to  the  eminent  entertainer 
of  St.  George  s Hall.  Now  I come  to  think  of  it,  this  must 
be  the  identical  cookery  book  which  G.  A.  S.  a few  weeks 
ago  announced  in  his  “ Echoes  ” “that  he  had  no  idea  how  he 
came  by  it,  or  to  whom  it  belonged”;  and  some  days 
afterwards  he  received  the  following  note  from  8,  Weymouth 
Street  : 


“ My  dear  and  highly  esteemed  Sir, 

•‘The  Book  is  mine,  and  I lent  it  to  You  ! ! some 
months  ago  ! 1 ! Yours  always, 

••  Corney  Grain." 


But,  before  “ The  Table  ” is  returned  to  its  rightful  owner, 
Mr.  Corney  Grain  will  please  pardon  me  for  having  copied  the 
claret  cup  recipe. 

Claret  Cup. — Have  a glass  pitcher  holding  two  and  a half  quarts,  or 
five  pints  ; squeeze  in  the  juice  of  three  medium-sized,  sound  lemons,  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  two  glasses  of  cura?oa,  and  two 
slices  of  cucumber-rind,  then  pour  in  three  pints  of  claret,  and  one  bottle 
of  plain  soda,  or  a pint  of  either  clysmic,  appollinaris,  or  carbonic  water 
will  answer,  Mix  thoroughly  with  a spoon,  adding  a lump  of  ice  weighing 
about  three  quarters  of  a pound  mix  again,  then  decorate  with  a finely 
sliced  orange,  cut  into  small  pieces,  berries  of  any  kind,  and  finally  with 
half  a bunch  of  french  mint.  Serve  in  six  punch  glasses,  and  the  effect 
will  be  exceedingly  pretty. 

I must  not  let  the  interest  I take  in  all  the  letters  we  receive 
run  away  with  my  time  during  this  busy  week,  but  must 
resolutely,  although  reluctantly,  set  them  day  by  day  aside 
until  they  can  be  replied  to  in  the  “ Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents ” pages,  for  before  me  on  my  study  table  is  ranged  a 
pile  of 

Christmas  Publications 


which  enterprising  publishers  have  forwarded  in  the  hope  that 
we  will  say  a good  word  for  each  and  all  of  them  in  our 
Journal  this  week.  It  may  appear  to  many,  perhaps,  some- 
what late  in  the  day  to  write  about  Christmas  numbers. 
The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  these  specialties  have 
been  on  the  railway  bookstall's  newsvendors  shops 

for  some  little  time  now ; and  that  thd.1c  contents  have  been, 
tq  speak,  devoured  by  the  numerous  purchasers,  I 


willingly  concede  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ; and,  if  any- 
thing, it  will  assist  me  in  the  task  which  I have  set  myself. 

I do  not  want  to  catalogue  the  contents  of  each  periodical  in 
the  orthodox  style  ; I would  far  rather  prefer  to  chat  about 
them  in  a less  conventional  manner. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  nowadays  to  commence  the 
issue  of  Christmas  annuals  not  weeks,  but  months  before 
Christmas ; before  even  we  have  given  the  slightest  con- 
sideration or  thought  to  the  festive  season.  It  is  an  ugly 
fashion  with  which  I have  not  the  slightest  sympathy.  Why 
should  we  be  expected  to  “ plank  down  ” our  shillings  for 
Christmas  journals  at  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November  ? Time  flies  quite  fast  enough — at  least,  I find  it 
does — without  wishing  to  anticipate  it  in  this  way.  Nor  do 
I think  that  those  who  show  such  extraordinary  zeal  to  be 
the  first  in  the  field  gain  any  material  advantage.  The  read- 
ing public — and  their  number  is  legion— are  not  so  eager  to 
buy  the  first  that  is  offered  as  they  are  to  pick  and  choose 
those  which  are  the  best. 

One  feature  in  connection  with  the  Christmas  publications 
is  the  enormous  number  which  are  now  submitted.  Within 
the  past  few  years  they  have  increased,  as  it  were,  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the 
new-comers  make  a bold  bid  for  public  favour.  In  this  respe«t 
I may  specially  mention  the  English  edition  of  Figaro 
Illustre , published  by  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  and  Co.,  of 
the  Goupil  Gallery,  Bond  Street.  It  is  true  that  its  price, 
3s.  6d.,  is  somewhat  prohibitive,  and  consequently  it  cannot 
expect  to  compare  in  the  number  sold  with  those  journals 
which  are  published  at  a shilling  ; but  it  is  well  worth  the 
money.  The  letterpress  is  specially  attractive  and  readable, 
three  of  the  large  plates  in  colours  are  from  pictures  painted 
specially  for  this  popular  French  illustrated  paper.  At  the 
same  time,  I think  the  majority  of  my  readers  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  old  favourites  are  once  more  deserving  of  all 
praise,  and  the  wonder  is  that  for  a shilling — the  recognized 
price  in  this  country  for  a Christmas  number ; why  I know 
not — so  much  excellent  matter,  and  so  many  delightful  and 
entertaining  pictures  and  illustrations  can  be  given.  The 
Graphic,  Holly  Leaves,  Yule  Tide,  and  a host  of  others,  have 
attained  for  themselves  a popularity  beyond  all  doubt,  and  we 
find  not  only  a budget  of  interesting  fiction,  but  also  an 
abundant  supply  of  well  executed  illustrations. 

Another  thing  which  has  struck  me  in  going  through  the 
various  numbers  is  the  large  quantity  of  fiction  wrhich  is 
served  up  for  the  reader’s  enjoyment.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  fiction  rules  the  day,  at  least  so  far  as  Christmas 
•publications  are  concerned.  I doubt  whether  there  is  one 
issued  which  has  not  its  quota  of  stories.  If  we  take  the 
holiday  number  of  the  World,  what  do  we  find  ? — That  it  con- 
sists entirely  of  a series  of  charmingly  written  short  stories, 
all  of  which  I confess  I have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  doubtless  thousands  have  done,  or  will  do  likewise.  It 
is  undeniable  that,  at  Christmas  time  more  particularly,  we 
display  a marked  partiality  for  light,  wholesome  literature. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  demand  has  created  the  supply,  or  the 
supply  the  demand,  I don’t  know  ; but  I feel  convinced  that 
those  editors  who  have  served  up  plenty  of  stories  in  their 
Christmas  publications  have  found  themselves  on  the  right 
track.  In  referring  to  the  World  I must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  pictorial  sketch  of  a Royal  Garden  Party,  admirably 
executed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bryan.  The  artist  has  succeeded  in 
including  no  fewer  than  262  notabilities,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  easily  distinguishable  to  those  “ in  the  know,”  while  there 
is  a “key  ” which  will  help  the  uninitiated. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Road  (50,  Strand)  was 
another  in  which  I became  keenly  interested,  because  among 
its  many  contributions  I found  one  from  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
G.  R.  Sims,  telling  all  about  his  pony,  “ Faust  up  to  Date.-” 
The  Christmas  present  number  of  the  Lady's  Pictorial,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  out  of  print  already,  is  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  leading  shops  and  their  contents  ; while,  as  a con- 
trast, I find  that  in  Sylvia's  Journal  (Ward  Lock,  Bowden,  and 
Co.)  a prominent  feature  lias  been  made  of  a series  of  short 
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articles  on  “ Women  Workers  in  Many  Fields,”  the  portrait 
of  each  lady  to  whom  reference  is  made  being  given.  Myra's 
Journal  (Beeton  and  Co.)  is  another  ladies’  paper  which  has 
supplied  fiction  in  the  form  of  a Christmas  supplement. 
Then  I come  to  the  ever  welcome  Strand.  It  is  a double 
number,  crammed  with  good  things,  and  though  of  the 
Christmas  publications  it  is  among  the  last  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, I make  bold  to  say  that  it  will  be  received  with 
much  favour  by  those  who  are  willing  to  invest.  Its 
coloured  plate  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best.  The  old  man 
with  the  card  “ deaf  and  dumb,”  convulsed  while  his  com- 
panion, who  is  labelled  “ blind,”  is  reading  the  contents  of 
Tit-Bits  is  an  exceedingly  happy  idea. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  comes  my  intimate  friend 
the  Gentlewoman , which  has  backed  her  luck  by  giving  a 
story  on  the  lines  of  “The  Fate  of  Fenella,”  that  is  to  say, 
a novel  each  chapter  of  which  is  written  by  a different  author. 
I only  hope  that  the  Gentlewoman  has  won  on  her  chosen  colours, 
and  that  the  Christmas  number  is  now  scarce,  and  not  to  be 
bought  for  even  2s.  6d.,  the  same  as  the  Christmas  number  of 
last  year;  but  candour  compels  me  to  admit  I am  disappointed 
with  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I should  much  prefer 
to  have  read  a separate  story  from  the  pens  of  all  the  popular 
and  talented  authors  who  have  contributed  to  this  Christmas 
Number.  But  my  opinion,  I am  quite  aware,  is  not  that  of 
other  people  as  regards  the  Gentlewoman  patch-work  novels. 
I only  “ speak  out  ” because  I regret  that  this  latest  craze 
in  novel  writing  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the 
best  if  not  the  best  of  all  woman’s  journals  to  thrash  out  to  the 
unsatisfactory  end. 

The  magazines  specially  intended  for  this  so-called 
“festive”  season  are  many  and  various.  “Phil  May's 
Annual,”  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this 
Journal  is,  I am  glad  to  hear,  having  a capital  sale,  and  I 
feel  sure  the  same  may  be  said  for  Miss  Braddon’s  “ Mistletoe 
Bough.”  As  usual  the  “ twigs  ” are  all  there  ; and  although 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  manner  in  which  this  very  favourite 
novelist  has  got  up  her  Christmas  Annual,  somehow  or  another 
we  want  no  new  departures  from  Miss  Braddon.  The  public 
is  always  satisfied  with  her  exactly  as  she  is,  and  were  she 
to  make  any  changes  in  the  “ Mistletoe  Bough  ” we  should 
be  certain  to  feel  a little  bit  deprived  of  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  matter  of  this  favourite  and  ever  popular  Annual. 

Do  You  Smoke,  Mrs.  Sala  ? 

said  a lady  to  nle  the  other  day.  “No,  I don’t,”  I replied, 
“ I believe  it  would  make  me  sick  to  try.”  “ Oh,  smoking 
is  a wonderful  nerve-soother,”  persisted  the  lover  cTf 
the  weed.  I smiled  amiably  and  immediately  changed 
the  conversation,  as  the  speaker  was  a very  determined 
little  lady  with  whom  I had  no  wish  to  quarrel;  and, 
besides  if  women  like  to  smoke  and  make  funnels  of  their 
mouths  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  as  long  as  I don’t  fall  a victim 
to  smoking  myself.  I like  a man  to  smoke,  as  the  mere  act  of 
puffing  a cigar  seems  to  put  him  into  a good  temper — and  sweet- 
ness of  temper  is  a trait  which  we  women  cannot  do  too  much 
to  cultivate  in  the  opposite  sex,  for  when  the  head  of  a house- 
hold is  in  a “ pet,”  depend  upon  it  all  the  occupants  of  the 
house,  to  a lesser  or  greater  degree,  feel  the  effects  of  that  nasty 
“ pet,”  and  things  for  several  hours  go  all  awry.  When  a 
woman  is  “ pettish  ” the  fit  may  last  for  an  hour,  but  tears 
come  to  her  relief  sometimes,  and  sweetness,  or  better  still, 
common  sense,  sets  in  after  the  storm,  and  an  appearance  of 
peace  reigns,  even  if  a . volcano  may  possibly  be  raging  beneath 
that  peace.  Thefactis,  a woman  may  be  furiously  angry  and  yet 
be  sufficiently  full  of  tact  to  conceal  that  anger ; but  the  sterner 
sex  as  a rule  possess  little  of  that  admirable  domestic  quality 
tact.  If  they  are  angry,  they  do  not  rest  until  they  have,  so 
to  speak,  vomited  forth  that  anger,  and  after  thus  relieving 
themselves  they  are  quite  happy  and  content  to  run  peaceably 
in  double  harness  for  several  weeks,  no  matter  how  heavy  the 
load  of  care  and  responsibility  that  they  may  have  behind  them 
to  draw.  Yes, 

I Always  Like  a Man  to  Smoke. 


and  there  is  one  class  of  tradesmen  for  whom  I always  enter-, 
tain  feelings  of  gratitude,  namely,  the  cigar  merchants  and 
tobacconists.  Considering  the  vast  number  of  husbands  who 
indulge  in  the  fragrant  weed,  the  tobacconists  must  be  busy 
people  all  the  year  round  ; but  at  Christmas  time,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  they  experience  an  exceptionally  good  stroke  of 
luck.  And  among  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  fortunate  in 
this  respect  is  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Bewlay  and 
Co.,  whose  well-appointed  establishments  are  in  the  Strand 
and  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  At  all  of  these  the  shop 
windows  are  set  out  in  the  most  inviting  manner,  and  if  any 
of  our  lady  readers  want  to  make  a Christmas  present  to  their 
husbands,  brothers,  or  any  other  male  friends,  and  they  are 
in  doubt  at  all  as  to  what  to  give,  my  advice  would  be  call  at 
Messrs.  Bewlay’s  and  order  a box  of  their  excellent  Indian 
cigars.  Or,  if  a pipe  be  the  constant  companion  of  the 
relative  or  friend,  then  I would  say  purchase  a good  supply 
of  Player’s  Navy  Cut.  In  tendering  this  recommendation 
I am  acting  on  information  received  from  those  who  can 
speak  from  experience.  I am  likewise  assured  that  the 
cigarettes  sold  by  Messrs.  Player  are  excellent.  My  views 
upon  smoking  for  men  are,  I suppose,  pretty  well  known,  for 
I am  also  asked  to  say  a good  word  for  Zicaliotti’s  Cantab, 
cigarettes  (the  agents  for  which  are  Messrs.  R.  Hovendea 
and  Son,  London),  to  which  are  attached  a patent  holder  tube. 
The  advantage  derived  from  the  latter  is  that  it  prevents  dis- 
colouration of  the  fingers  and  sticking  of  the  paper  to.  the 
lips.  I should  think  that  this  was  a boon  which  all  men 
particular  about  their  personal  appearance  would  duly 
appreciate.  To  the  theatre  again  this  evening : “ Incognita  ’* 
at  the  Lyric,  with  clever  aod  sprightly  Aida  Jenours  as  the 
heroine. 

Mr.  Horace  Sedger  has  Done  Well. 
to  entrust  the  title  role  with  this  capable  actress.  The  play 
goes  crisply  now,  and  there  is  not  a dull  or  wearisome  line  in 
the  piece.  I hear  that  Mr.  Sedger  is  indignant  at  the  report 
that  Mr.  Harry  Monkhouse  is  going  to  secede  from  his  company 
to  join  a new  one  about  to  appear  at  the  Shaftesbury.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  humorous  Mr.  Monkhouse  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Sedger  for  some  length  of  time,  and  therefore  is  Sot  at 
liberty  to  present  his  inimitable  acting  elsewhere.  Besides 
which,  he  is  quite  happy  and  contented  where  he  is.  What  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  world  it  is,  to  be  sure,  when  every- 
body knows  your  business  better  than  you  know  it  yourself, 
and  reports  are  floated  about  this  and  about  that  just  as  fancy 
dictates ! 7 

Wednesday,  Dec  14. — More  than  once  I have  noticed  thqt 
our  esteemed  contributors,  the  “Three  Women  in  a Boudoir,” 
have  compared  notes  with  one  another  over  their  afternoon 
tea  as  to  the  novelties  always  to  be  seen  at 

Messrs.  Garrould’s  in  the  Edgware  Road. 

Now  I always  had  a desire  to  see  this  wonderful  London 
Bon  Marche,  so  while  discussing  my  coffee  and  buttered 
toast  at  breakfast,  I wired  for  that  dear,  good,  indefatigable 
Mrs.  Armful,  asking  her  to  accompany  me  on  my  voyage  of 
discovery,  as  without  her  protecting  wing  I really  dief  not 
feel  equal  to  battling  with  the  crowds  of  eager  buyers  who 
would  be  certain  to  overflow  at  Garrould’s.  In  about  an 
hour,  back  came  the  characteristic  reply:  “Coming,  Armful,” 
to  be  followed  half-an-hour  later  by  the  energetic  Helen  her- 
self. Away  we  went— ugh  ! in  a bus— a wet  day  too,  horribly 
wet ; but  my  martinet  cicerone  assured  me  that  she  always 
patronised  the  humble  wet — wet  or  dry — in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  and  if  she  secured  any  remarkable  bargains 
she  “cabbed”  it  home.  My  “Helen”  assured  me  that 
it  would  be  a very  good  plan  for  me  to  adopt ; I fervently 
hoped  that  remarkable  bargains  would  abound  at  the  seat 
of  war  for  which  we  were  bound.  My  hopes  were  fulfilled,  for 
Messrs.  Garrould’s,  I really  think,  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
shops  I have  ever  been  to  ! My  attention  wandered  from 
frocks  to  linen,  fancy  goods  to  unfancy  goods,  toys  to  orna- 
ments all  are  cheap  and  wonderful  value  for  one’s  money. 
This  Christmas  the  “ fancy  ” department  is  bewildering  ; the 
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choice  of  presents  both  for  “ grown  up  ” and  children  endless, 
and  the  prices  within  the  reach  of  all.  Numbers  of  dainty 
little  baskets  prettily  trimmed  with  ribbons,  silk,  and  plush 
pompoms,  in  all  shapes  and  makes — some  at  is.  gd. — were 
charming,  while  others  at  4s.  ud.  were  really  handsome,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  useful.  Newspaper  racks  in  basket 
work,  adorned  with  our  favourite  yellow  and  black  were 
conspicuous  on  the  table,  a curious  little  ornamental  pin- 
cushion representing  a Zulu  reclining  in  his  tent,  admirably 
carried  out  our  winniug  colours.  Indeed,  anyone  with  a 
few  shillings  to  spend  could  select  a very  pretty  present 
from  this  array  of  basket  work  without  troubling  to  go  farther. 
In  the  event  of  the  buyers  wishing  to  stray  further  into  the 
realm  of  beauty,  they  will  pass  a number  of  nice  useful  silk 
blouses,  all  marked  at  most  reasonable  figures.  These  are 
very  acceptable  presents  for  girls  who  make  their  own  frocks. 
One  or  two  of  the  evening  blouses  were  trimmed  in  quite  a 
new  style,  and  would,  I am  sure,  be  very  becoming  to  the 
wearer.  These  were  marked  at  21s.  On  my  way  upstairs  to 
the  bazaar  I passed  some  delightful  animals  which  looked 
strangely  real,  notably  a dear  little  calf  who,  when  kindly 
touched,  gave  a pathetic  “ moo  ” and  tinkled  the  bell  which 
was  suspended  from  his  neck.  Terrible  indeed  was  the  growl 
from  the  tiger  ; he  struck  me  as  being  of  a savage  nature, 
and  I am  sure  his  utterances  would  terrify  a timid  child,  so  I 
would  advise  only  the  brave  to  buy  this  ferocious  beast  and 
the  timid  to  go  in  for  the  gentle  brown  and  white  calf. 

Never  was  there  such  an  age  as  this  for 
Pleasing  the  Children. 

A very  large  assortment  of  toys  struck  me  as  being 
singularly  cheap.  I saw  something  to  captivate  both  boys 
and  girls.  There  were  race  games,  steam  fire  engines  that 
emitted  jets  of  real  water,  niggers  playing  banjos,  and 
dozens  of  other  mechanical  toys,  together  with  American 
wooden  toys  in  great  variety.  The  latter  are  particularly 
.Dice ; being  very  strong  and  not  in  any  way  dangerous  to 
small  children,  like  those  made  of  tin.  The  Cinderella  four- 
horse  coach  was  simply  lovely,  and  only  5s.  ud.  There  was 
a funny  little  merry-go-round  which  was  set  in  motion  by 
blowing  through  an  indiarubber  tube  ; but  a considerable 
amount  of  wind  is  necessarily  required  for  this  toy  ! There 
were  mechanical  cats,  dogs,  woolly  lambs,  and  dolE — naturally 
large  assortments  of  the  latter,  as  dolls  are  always  popular. 
We  have  had  the  talking  doll  which  squeaks  out  “ Pap-pa 
— Mam-ma  ! ” the  doll  which  opens  and  shuts  its  eyes,  the 
baby-doll  which  merely  crows  or  cries,  the  dancing  doll,  the 
indiarubber  doll,  and  any  number  of  dolls,  but  Garrould’s 
Dew  invention  is  the  Climbing  Doll,  which  is  worked  by  a 
cord,  up  which  the  Doll  proceeded  to  clamber.  I noticed  also 
a large  variety  of 

Fans  in  All  Shades, 

at  all  prices,  from  the  modest  shilling  and  upwards.  Then 
there  were  the  china  and  glass  ornaments  that  are  so  dear  to 
a certain  section  of  the  public.  Strange  to  say,  domestic 
servants  always  glory  in  giving  china  figures  or  china  dogs 
as  wedding,  birthday,  or  Christmas  presents,  and  I admire 
their  taste.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  handling  china,  there- 
fore it  possesses  a fascination  for  them.  At  Messrs.  Garrould’s 
they  will  be  quite  sure  of  something  in  this  line  that  will 
exactly  suit  them.  A very  pretty  and  eminently  useful  present 
for  either  sex  is  a watch  paper  weight.  It  is  very  heavy  and 
the  watch  is  ofa  sensible  size.  Cigar  cases,  chests  of  miniature 
drawers,  jewel  cases  and  ink  stands  innumerable.  One  of  the 
latter  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  anyone  wishing  to  give  a 
pretty  present  whose  means  are  very  limited.  It  was 
quite  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  of  its  kind  I have  ever  seen. 
And  its  price  nfd. ! It  looked  worth  at  least  double.  Tea 
cosies  from  2s.  ud.,  cushions  from  2s.  nd.,  and  fire-screens 
from  8s.  6d.,  all  vied  with  each  other  in  being  fully  worth  any- 
one’s consideration.  A brass  telescope  lamp,  6 feet  6 inches 
high,  with  a nice  firm  base  of  artistic  design,  surrounded  with 
a silk  shade  and  all  complete,  for  45s.  One  novelty  which 
^leased  me  were  the  little  bamboo  stands  for  supporting  a 
plant.  They  were  charmingly  finished,  and  very  ornamental, 


and  would  be  a suitable  gift  to  present  to  anyone  who  is  fond 
of  such  things  about  their  rooms.  The  price  is  is.  6£d. ; 
sold  elsewhere  for  is.  9d.  I was  informed. 

I must  confess  that  all  the  bamboo  articles  were  cheap, 
serviceable,  and  pretty.  A sweet  little  drawing-room  writing- 
table,  inlaid,  with  drawers,  and  brass  handles,  is  a really 
elegant  piece  of  furniture,  and  only  £5  10s.  ; while  not  far  off  I 
saw  coal  scuttles  at  2s.  g|d,,  suitable  for  bedroom  or  morning 
rooms.  In  the  linen  department  were  all  sorts  of  things,  from 
pretty  little  bath  rugs  at  2s.  ud.,  to  good  calico  sheets  with 
embroidered  letter  in  one  corner,  at  18s.  gd.  the  pair.  I shall 
always  remember  my  Christmas  visit  to  Messrs.  Garrould, 
and  shall  never  cease  to  think  that  my  money  seemed  to 
spread  over  greater  distances  at  this  establishment  than  at 
any  other  Christmas  bazaar. 

Why  is  it  that  linen  seems  to  last  for  years  and  years,  until 
at  last  one  day  you  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  your  linen  closet 
resembles  the  contents  of  a rag-bag  more  than  any  other 
thing,  and  that  fehe  greater  number  of  the  sheets  and  table- 
cloths are  only  fit  to  be  started  off  to  the  most  deserving  cf 
the  hospitals  on  your  “ worn  linen  ’’  list  ? Such  is  the  case 
with  ourselves  this  year,  and  I broke  it  as  gently  as  I could 
to  the  Chancellor  of  my  Housekeeping  Exchequer  that,  if  he 
wished  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  dining  table,  we  must 
have  new  table  cloths.  I had  memories  of  a very  hand- 
some brick  building,  the  celebrated  linen  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver  at  Belfast. 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  busy  town,  from  the  windows  of 
which  can  be  seen  beautiful  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  can  roam. 
I had  already  armed  myself  with  patterns  and  prices  of  table- 
cloths before  I broached  to  G.  A.  S.  the  necessity  of  buying 
new  napery.  No  matter  how  little  or  how  much  linen  you 
may  require,  or  what  price  you  intend  to  give,  you  can  find 
all  you  want  at  this  Belfast  house;  and  to-day  I have 
made  my  selection  of  those  articles  which  we  not  only 
want,  but  which  we  must  perforce  have.  I find  that  ac 
Robinson  and  Cleaver’s  you  can  now  have  your  initials  woven 
in  the  tablecloths,  sheets,  and  towels  instead  of  em- 
broidered. This  is  a far  less  costly  process  than  the  hand- 
embroidery.  Woven  initials  are  not  quite  so  ornamental  for 
handkerchiefs — good  handkerchiefs,  by  the  yard,  from  this  firm 
you  can  purchase  for  2s.  2d.  the  dozen — but  they  answer 
admirably  for  house  linen.  The  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  surrounded  by  the  hills,  is  quite  a 
picturesque  place  in  which  to  spend  a few  hours.  All  the 
people  employed  therein  appear  to  us  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented as  they  weave  and  work  all  day  long.  The  hum  from 
the  working  of  the  looms  is  similar  to  the  playing  of  a barrel 
organ  in  the  distance,  and  as  you  listen  you  insensibly  set  your 
own  tune,  and  drone  away  a summer  afternoon  the  while  that 
busy  hands  and  wonderfully  constructed  machinery  are  weav- 
ing exquisite  sheets,  table  cloths,  and  towels  if  not  for  your  own 
use,  for  that  of  royalty,  and  those  fortunate  beings  born  in  the 
purple.  Nearly  all  women  like  to  visit  this  factory  since,  if  a 
woman  has  a care  for  her  household,  and  the  majority  of  us 
even  in  these  go-a-head  society-loving  days  at  heart  love  our 
homes,  an<J  like  to  see  them  as  beautiful  as  our  means  and 
taste  can  make  them,  and  snowy,  fine  and  delicate  linen  is  the 
first  things  towards  making  home  beautiful — at  least  I think  so. 
The  choicest  dinner  in  the  world  cooked,  by  the  greatest  of 
chefs  even,  would  be  unenjoyable  to  me  if  served  on  an  ugly 
and  coarse  tablecloth. 

For  luxury  in  every  way  commend  me  to  the  Cercle  de 
Luxe,  which  was  opened  in  Piccadilly  to-night.  This  club 
has  been  spoken  about  in  this  Journal  last  week  ; but  the 
decorations,  as  I saw  them  to-night,  enhanced  as  they  were 
by  the  electric  light  and  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
toilettes  of  the  ladies  who  graced  the  reception,  were  really 
more  beautiful  than  I at  first  had  thought  them.  Without 
doubt  the  promoters  of  this  pleasant  social  club  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  pleasant  and  comfortable  house. 

An  exploring  visit  I had  long  promised  to  make,  and  which 
I made  to-day,  afforded  me  especial  pleasure.  It  was  to  the 
offices,  in  Brook  Street,  of 
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Messrs.  M.  B.  Foster  and  Sons,  Limited, 
of  “ Bugle  ” brand  fame.  I had  always  been  given  to 
understand  that  this  well-known  firm  did  a large  trade  in 
bottled  beers,  but  I must  confess  that  I was  astonished  at  the 
numbers  given  me  by  the  managing  director  (Mr.  J.  S.  Wood). 
The  output  in  1890  was,  so  he  said,  eight  and  a half  million 
bottles  ; in  the  following  year  it  was  half  a million  more  ; and 
this  year  it  is  calculated  that  it  will  reach  to  yet  another  half 
million,  making  a total  of  no  fewer  than  nine  and  a half 
millions.  Besides  this,  they  have  a large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing  mineral  water  business,  to  which,  I was  assured,  they 
give  special  attention,  the  main  consideration  being  the  abso- 
lute purity  of  the  mineral  waters.  Mr.  Wood  further  informed 
me  that  they  are  the  largest  bottlers  of  Bass’s  ale  in  the 
world,  and  as  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  “ Bugle  ” 
brand — which,  by  the  way,  is  a portion  of  the  crest  of  the 
Foster  family — it  was  incidentally  stated  that  Bass’s  ale  sent 
out  by  them  fetches  more,  especially  in  Australia,  than  it  does 
when  bottled  by  other  people.  Foster’s  are  also  large  bottlers 
of  Guinness  s world-renowned  stout,  and  they  do  an  immense 
trade  m a cheap  but  good  ale  and  stout,  which  are  retailed 
at  half-a-crown  the  dozen.  Strange  to  say,  while  we  were 
talking  Mr.  Wood  had  placed  in  his  hand  a pleasing  testimony 
of  the  popularity  of  the  “ Bugle  ” brand.  It  was  an  intima- 
tion that  their  ale  and  stout  had  been  awarded  a gold 
medal  at  the  Kimberly  Exhibition,  they  being  the  only  British 
bottlers  thus  highly  honoured.  This,  I found,  was  the  second 
gold  medal  adjudged  to  them  this  year,  the  first  occasion 
being  the  Russo-Franco  Exhibition  at  Boulogne. 

Naturally  enough  these  facts  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I 
asked  -for  more.  Mr.  W ood  kindly  complied  with  my  request. 
He  explained  that  in  Marylebone  Road,  Lisson  Grove,  and 
Harewood  Place,  the  company  has  stores  covering  an  area 
of  38,000  square  feet.  These,  he  said,  were  devoted  to  the 
home  business  and  mineral  water  department,  and  contained 
something  like  two  and  a half  million  bottles.  They  had 
also  acquired  from  Lord  Portman  the  whole  of  Gloster  Mews, 
and  had  erected  a fine  range  of  buildings,  which  are  intended 
more  especially  for  the  light  beer  trade,  and  are  connected 
with  their  other  premises  in  Marylebone  Road  by  a subway. 

Messrs.  Foster -and  Sons,  Limited,  F also  learnt,  are  not 
only  the  largest  bottlers,,  but  also  the  largest  shippers  in  the 
world.  Their  export  business  is  carried  on  at  Victoria  Stores, 
North  Woolwich,  where  they  have  riverside  premises  which 
contain  over  seven  million  bottles,  to  say  nothin0-  of  the 
huge  vats  from  which  these  said  bottles  are  filled.  An  invita~ 
tion  to  inspect  these  prodigious  storehouses  was  given,  but 
fond  as  I am  of  exploring,  I was  perforce  compelled  to  de- 
cline, at  least  for  the  present. 

Then  we  paid  a visit  to  the  Board  room  where  the  chairs 
used  by  the  directors  are  those  which  belonged  to  the  members 
of  the  original  Beefsteak  Club,  of  which  the  Prince  Recent 
(afterwards  George  IV.)  was  president.  The  complete  set, 
which  were  purchased  at  Christie’s  in  1869,  certainly  form  a 
unique  collection,  the  quondam  royal  chair  being  utilised  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company  (Mr.  J.  H.  Foster),  behind 
whom,  and  immediately  over  the  fireplace,  is  an  oil  paintin0- 
of  the  founder  of  the  firm,  Mr.  M.  B.  Foster,  a genial  looking 
old  gentleman,  who,  in  1829,  started  what  has  since  developed 
into  one  of  the  largest  businesses  of  its  kind,  not  only  in 
England,  but  throughout  the  wide  wide  world. 

1' riday,  Dec.  16.  It  is  indeed  getting  near  Christmas,  for 
parcels  are  arriving  every  hour,  so  it  seems  to  me. 

Messrs.  Fry  and  Co., 

the  well  known  Bristol  cocoa  and  chocolate  makers  have  very 
kindly  forwarded  me  some  delightful  boxes  of  sweets  and 
chocolate  creams,  which  I am  only  too  sorry  that  I cannot 
enjoy  myself,  being  just  at  present  under  the  dentist’s  hands  • 
but  many  little  people  of  my  acquaintance  will  be  the  happier 
for  their  dainties,  and  I am  extremely  obliged  to  Messrs 
Fry  and  Co.  for  their  most  seasonable  gift.  We  all  know 
lu-y  s cocoa  and  breakfast  chocolate  and  have  been  benefitted 
by  the  drinking  of  it;  but  of  this  manufacture  I shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on.  I have  heard  wonderful  stories 


about  this  Bristol  house,  and  among  them  a report  that  soma 
of  the  rooms  in  their  establishment  have  solid  tables  ref 
sembling  dark  old  carved  oak,  made  entirely  from  chocolate, 
and  sideboards  to  match.  However,  before  I commit 
myself,  I shall  go  and  see  their  trophies  in  chocolate,  as  before 
many  weeks  are  over  I hope  to  be  at  Clifton.  Another’ 
parcel  turns  out  to  be  a number  of  packets  of  isinglass  and 
gelatine  from 

Messrs  Swineorne  & Co., 

whose  warehouse  is  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London.  These 
are  indeed  “ a blessing  to  men  and  women  ” and  cannot  be  too 
widely  known.  Where  Swinborne’s  isinglass  differs  from  other 
productions  of  a similar  kind  is  that  it  is  a cooked  article  of 
uniform  strength  and  purity,  tasteless,  and  entirely  free  from 
smell.  It  is  soluble,  and  dissolves  immediately  in  warm 
water  and  leaves  no  deposit.  With  regard  to  the  gelatine, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally  excellent,  the  firm  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a favourable  opinion  from  Professor  Brande, 
F.R.S.,  who  has  inspected  the  manufacture  of  it  in  all  its 
details.  It  is  adapted  as  a strengthener  for  soups,  and  a 
little  added  to  meat  pies  greatly  improves  the  gravy, 
especially  when  intended  to  be  eaten  cold  for  pic-nics, 
luncheons,  &c.  In  fact,  in  a variety  of  ways  both  the  isinglass 
and  the  gelatine  will  be  found  extremely  useful. 

Having  occasion  to  go  to  Bond  Street  this  morning  in 
search  of  something  new  in  the  way  of  menu  cards,  I could 
not  refrain  from  dropping  in  at  a very  favourite  haunt  of  mine 
the 

Japanese  Gallery. 

I am  always  certain  of  finding  there  rest  for  both  body  and 
mind.  On  the  walls  are  still  hanging  a number  of  pictures 
of  the  old  Dutch  masters,  the  remnants  of  the  collection  which 
has  been  on  view  during  the  last  few  months,  and  while  I 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  those  still  there,  I reflected  upon  the 
satisfaction  the  blank  spaces  on  the  wall  must  give  to 
Mr.  Larkin,  for  naturally  good  work  from  the  hands  of 
these  dead  and  gone  masters  always  command  a good 
price.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  Gallery  is  not  the  place  for 
the  impecunious  to  visit ; but  to  those  who  have  obeyed 
the  poet’s  mandate  “ to  put  money  in  their  purse,”  it  is  a trea- 
sure house  of  delight,  filled  with  the  choicest  works  of  art 
from  the  far  east.  In  addition  to  pictures,  here  stands  a • 
group  in  silver,  of  an  Eagle  in  conflict  with  a Serpent,  every 
feather  on  the  body  of  this  “king  of  the  air  ” is  fairly  bristling 
with  rage,  and  a marvellous  life-  like  appearance  is  given  by 
the  fac-t  that  the  feathers  of  the  neck  are  mounted  on  strong 
springs  which  rendered  the  latter  flexible.  Over  these  a gleam 
of  rich  colouring  attracts  the  eye,  in  a short  form,  or  stool,  of 
Cloisonne  Enamel.  No  such  colouring  as  this  is  possible 
from  the  hands  of  Western  artists  ; the  pale  blue  of  the  back- 
ground is  soft  yet  brilliant,  and  serves  to  throw  up  the  design 
in  delicate  sage  green,  with  dragons  in  hpis  lazuli , while  the 
border  is  formed  of  bats,  the  Chinese  emblem  of  good  luck. 
This  stool,  from  its  rarity,  could  only  have  come  from  the 
palace  of  Yuen-Min-Yuen.  The  design  is  of  the  time  of  th$ 
Emperor  Kien  Lung,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  These  are  but  few  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
objects  in  enamel,  bronze,  silver,  jade,  and  porcelain,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Japanese  Gallery;  and  only  the  fact 
that  I had  to  hasten  onwards  kept  me  from  lingering  much 
longer  within  its  walls.  I should  like  to  have  lingered 
some  time  in  Bond  Street,  to  have  visited  other  galleries,  but 
having  in  a weak  moment  promised  a nephew  a present  of  a 
silver  cigarette  case,  I had  to  hasten  to  a favourite  silver-, 
smith’s  shop,  that  of  Messrs.  Maurice  Moses  and  Sons,  464, 
Oxford  Street.  They  have  at  present  the  most  fascinating 
lot  of  old  silver  things  it  is  possible  to  find. 

Being  Only  a Woman, 

and  a woman  who  dearly  loves  the  latest  fashion  in  dress,  my 
eyes  at  once  fastened  upon  some  beautiful  silver  Empire  bel  s, 
and  was  considerably  astonished  at  the  remarkable  prices 
asked  for  these  becoming  ornaments — from  four  to  six  guineas. 

I forgot  for  the  nonce  my  intended  purchase  of  a cigarette — and 
case.  Passing  from  the  silver  belts,  I was  next  fascinated 
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with  the  new  gold  bell  jewellery  sets  and  brooches,  now  so 
much  in  vogue.  For  four  or  five  guineas  you  can  get 
a very  handsome  chain  bracelet,  with  four  bells  attached, 
and  slighter  ones  are  procurable  at  a less  cost,  with  three 
bells,  and  very  pretty  wire  bracelets  with  one  little  tinkling 
bell  attached  for  a guinea.  I know  of  no  prettier  gift  than 
the  bell  jewellery  to  make  to  one’s  young  friends.  There 
are  brooches  of  all  prices,  from  thirteen  shillings  to  five 
pounds — bars  and  chains,  sprigs  of  mistletoe  and  arrows,  still 
with  golden  bells  to  match  these  pretty  bracelets.  It  is  such 
a mistake  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  fancy  jewellery  to 
put  articles  in  the  market  at  prohibitive  prices,  but  the  bell 
jewellery  is  within  reach  of  nearly  all  purses. 

This  is  just  where  Mr.  Maurice  Moses  is  so  sensible.  Of 
course,  he  has  any  amount  of  costly  and  precious  jewels  to 
sell,  handsome  presentation  pieces  of  plate,  and  various 
articles  of  great  worth  ; but  at  the  same  time  he  has,  just  at 
Christmas  time,  things  suitable  for  presents  at  very  moderate 
prices.  For  instance,  I noticed  some  exquisite  glass  and 
silver-barred  spirit  jugs  at  five  guineas  ; massive  silver  photo- 
graph frames  at  one  guinea  ; pretty  Marquisate  brooches  at 
thirty  shillings  each  ; beautiful  silver  card  cases  at  the  same 
low  prices,  and  menu  holders  for  a few  shillings  each.  And 
again,  they  have  a selection  of  fine  silver  table  mirrors,  which 
most  women  covet,  at  about  four  guineas.  Feeling  particu- 
larly covetous  myself  with  regard  to  these  mirrors,  I success- 
fully withstood  the  voice  of  the  tempter  which  bade  me  be 
extravagant  and  purchase  one,  and  finally  left  the  shop,  feel- 
ing very  economical  with  the  cigarette  case  safely  in  my  muff. 

From  464  Oxford  Street  to  463  is  but  a step,  and  being 
attracted  by  some  little  white  china  baskets  in  the  window, 
ornamented  with  May  blossoms,  I decided  to  pay  a visit  to 
Messrs.  Soane  and  Smith, 

to  view  their  Christmas  things.  I am  especially  charmed 
■with  their  pretty  little  early-morning  breakfast-sets,  and 
still  more  charmed  at  the  prices  asked  for  these  dainty  little 
things.  All  kinds  of  pretty  vases,  ash-trays,  and  flower 
glasses  met  me  at  every  turn,  and  all  at  so  small  a 
cost  that  it  seemed  perfectly  wonderful  that  our  china  facto- 
ries could  turn  out  such  artistic  articles  at  so  low  a price.  I 
noted  the  4s.  dinner  services  which  Messrs.  Soane  and  Smith 
make  a feature  of,  and  could,  if  space  and  time  permitted,  say 
much  in  praise  of  them.  At  this  establishment,  too,  I found 
some  magnificent  bleu  du  roi  dinner  services.  These  are 
indeed  exquisite  ; and  should  certainly  be  seen  by  those  fortu- 
nate people  who  can  afford  to  give  ^30  to  ^50  for  a beautiful 
set  of  china  for  their  dinner  table.  Among  the  pretty  little 
nick-nacks  one  especially  took  my  fancy 


A Miniature  Grand  Pianoforte 
in  delicate  Dresden — imitation  of  course,  as  the  piano  was 
only  marked  50s. — but  beautiful,  all  the  same.  Being  at  the 
top  of  Oxford  Street,  I decided  to  go  a little  further  and  look 
at  the  cosy  cotton  flannels  which 

Mr.  Christopher  Williamson,  91,  Edgeware  Road, 
makes  a speciality  of.  I should  advise  every  one  in  want  of 
beautifully  warm  flannels  for  dressing  gown-s  to  send  for 
patterns  at  once.  I have  never  seen  such  good  flannels  at  so 
low  a price.  For  instance,  you  can  buy  at  Williamson’s  a pretty 
flowered  flannel  for  6|d.  the  yard,  27  inches  wide ; and  a 
pretty  plain  cloth,  suitable  for  dressing  gowns,  in  all 
colours,  with  embroidered  edgings  to  match,  for  7fd.,  the  same 
width.  I shall  send  all  my  patterns  which  I brought  away  to 
Mrs.  Armful,  who  will  know  better  how  to  talk  to  our  readers 
about  these  really  wonderful  fabrics  than  I do.  Yet  another 
^present ! A box  of  Tom  Smith’s  famous  crackers.  I have  no 
'space  left  except  just  to  acknowledge  their  receipt,  and  state 
I that  they  appear  to  thoroughly  sustain  the  reputation  of 
This  firm  as  makers  of  these  seasonable  specialities.  Theatre 
1 again  to-night.  Yes?  No!  Yes?  No!  My  busy  week  is 
beginning  to  wane,  and  I am  tired  and  will  stay  at  home. 
Glancing  again  at  our  correspondence,  I happened  to  alight 
upon  a letter  signed  “ An  American,”  who  kindly  tells  me 
that  I shall  find  the  expression 


Tempering  the  Wind  to  the  Shorn  Lamb 
— which  a correspondent  in  Sala’s  Journal  lately  inquired 
about — in  the  “ Poor  Maria,”  of  Sterne’s  “ Sentimental 
Journey.”  Thanks,  “ Mrs.  American.”  The  words  “shorn 
lamb,”  immediately  caught  my  eye  and  fitted  in  with  my 
humour — as  I feel  very  much  shorn  at  present,  both  of 
strength  and  money.  My  journey  has  been  anything  but  of 
a sentimental  o'der  ; viewing  Christmas  novelties  is  pleasant, 
but  the  work  is  somewhat  of  an  arduous  nature. 

Saturdav,  Dec.  17. 

SOUTH3EA. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Sala, — I iJiink  you  will  be  in  town  just  now.  I know  what 
a good-natured  creature  you  are,  and  therefore  don’t  mind  one  little  bit 
asking  you  to  trot  into  the  Stores  and  get  me  sent  down  as  soon  as  possible 
a few  " odds  " that  I want.  The  General  promised  to  bring  me  up  to  do 
our  shopping,  but  has  a touch  of  the  enemy,  and  as  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a wife  should  be  a nurse  as  well  as  a slave,  here  I am  penned 
up ; I want  you  to  select  presents  for  the  usual  crowd — -you  know 
them ; they  must  be  cheap,  of  course.  A pair  of  bronze  shoes — 
five’s — and  see  that  they  have  pointed  toes,  won’t  you,  dear  ?— for 
myself,  and  a pair  of  those  little  blue  Coats  for  baby,  unless  yon  see  any- 
thing prettier  than  those  we  bought  last  June;  3 pairs  of  gloves  for 
myself — 6J— and  one  pair  of  good  useful  dog-skin  for  the  General  at  3s.  6d. 
— don’t  give  more  than  that ; a box  of  Gillott’s  pens— am  writing  a new 
novel ; and  as  the  weather  is  so  " muggy,1  and  typhoid  seems  to  be  so 
much  about,  I shall  be  so  glad  if  you  will  find  a corner  in  the  parcel  for 
a " Sanitas  Inhaler  ” and  a " Sanitas  Eucalyptus  Disinfector."  They  are 
capital  things  to  have  by  one.  I don’t  know  whether  the  Stores  sell 
these  but  I expect  so.  If  not,  I know  you  are  so  energetic  that  you'll  not 
rest  till  you  find  a '*  Sanitas  Inhaler  ’’  for  me.— Your  ever  loving 

Gwen 

Energetic  and  good  natured  creature  ! Not  on  a Saturday, 
my  dear  friend.  Short  of  being  absolutely  compelled  to  work 
on  this  day  I would  not  stir  from  my  armchair  and  my  little 
heap  of  new  novels.  Besides  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  go 
into  the  Stores  at  Christmas  time.  A visit  there  is  bad  enough 
at  ordinary  times  as  it  is  always  a matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  get  served,  but  at  Christmas  and  sale  times  when  the 
women  in  their  search  for  bargains  behave  like  so  many  wild 
beasts,  snapping  and  tearing  at  all  and  everything  before  them 
— No  thank  you  ! 

Sunday,  Dec.  18. — The  week  at  an  end-  Slept  all 
the  morning/  and  in  the  afternoon  we  paid  a visit  to  our 
friends  the  good  Sisters  at  Nazareth  House,  Hammer- 
smith, to  see  how  they  were  getting  on  for  Christmas. 
They  were  cheerful,  as  usual,  but  hoping  great  things  for 
Christmas  donations.  This  institution  deserves  as  much 
money  as  ever  we  all  can  spare  it,  as  the  donations  are 
beyond  all  doubt  used  for  a blessed  and  beneficent  pur- 
pose. There  they  were — the  dependents  and  the  Sisters. 
Old  and  bedridden  men  and  women,  swarms  of  children, 
many  of  them  fearfully  afflicted,  mere  infants,  one  and  all 
looking  forward  to  a Happy  Christmas.  There  was  the 
beautiful  little  chapel  which  on  Christmas  morning  will 
be  fitted  up  with  the  Bethlehem  “ in  wax.”  Hard  by  was 
a class  room  of  children  practising  their  Christmas  carols, 
with  a nun  at  the  harmonium.  Let  us  see  that  all  these 
inmates  forget,  for  this  season  of  the  year  at  least,  the 
miserable  state  from  which  they  have  been  rescued  by  the 
Sisters  of  Nazareth  House.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  make 
them  look  forward  to  a future  which  to  them  will  be  com- 
paratively a blessed  and  delightful  one.  I have  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  sincere  thanks,  for  the  Nazareth  House  Fund 
donations  from  F.  W.  Y.  (Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  Shaftesbury), 
2s. ; Peg  and  Tod  (Gravesend),  2s.  6d.  each,  namely  5s. ; 
W.  FI.  G.  (Camberley),  is.,  who  very  kindly  says  he  hopes 
to  continue  this  acceptable  sum  for  three  months;  H.  L.  L. 
and  E.  J.  L.,  6d. ; from  “Nazarene,”  2s.;  and  from 
Friginton,  2s.  6d. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  all  our  readers  a Merry  and  a "Very 
Happy  Christmas,  and  I take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
our  thousands  of  correspondents  for  all  the  kind  letters  they 
have  sent  us  throughout  the  year,  and  I hope  that  they  will 
still  be  as  warm-hearted  and  appreciative  readers  of  our 
Journal  at  the  end  1893  as  they  are  at  the  end  of  1892. 

Bessie  Sala^ 
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LET’S  DO  A BIT  O’  GOOD. 

A CHRISTMAS  STORY. 


By  B.  L.  FARJEON. 


[All  Rights  Reserved.) 


The  village  of  Birfield  was  thrown  into  a state  of  excite- 
ment by  the  news  that  Michael  Exshaw  had  suddenly  made 
his  appearance,  and  was  walking  through  its  one,  long,  narrow 
street,  gazing  moodily  at  the  small  shops  and  the  smaller 
cottages  with  which  the  narrow  thoroughfare  was  lined.  To 
the  younger  people  he  was  personally  unknown,  and  would 
not,  therefore,  have  been  recognized  by  them  ; of  the  old  folk 
who  knew  him  when  he  was  a boy  there  were  few  left.  Of 
these  few  none  loved  him,  and  by  one  he  was  held  in  fear. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Samuel  Previous. 

Forty  years  ago  Michael  Exshaw  had  shaken  the  dust  of 
Birfield  from  his  feet,  vowing  revenge  against  Samuel 
Previous,  and  wishing  him  ill  luck  with  venomous  good  will. 
Time  was  not  needed  to  prove  him  to  be  a good  hater,  for  he 
was  that  by  nature,  and  Birfield  was  well  rid  of  such  a crea- 
ture. The  two  men  had  been  rivals  in  love,  and  Samuel 
Previous  had  won  the  prize.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek. 
He  was  careless,  merry,  and  open-handed  ; could  sing  a good 
song,  could  laugh  heartily,  could  work  and  play  with  zest, 
and  gave  each  its  turn.  Michael  Exshaw,  on  the  contrary, 
was  close,  cross-grained,  and  hard-fisted,  was  never  known 
to  sing  a song,  was  seldom  known  to  laugh,  and  had  no  mind 
for  play.  Everybody  had  a smile  and  a welcome  for  Samuel 
Previous,  and  everybody  gave  Michael  Exshaw  a clear  path 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  When  Samuel  had  money  he 
spent  it ; when  Michael  had  money  he  hoarded  it.  Samuel 
wooed  the_  pretty  Rebecca  with  pleasant  words  and  bits  of 
ribbon  ; Michael  with  tiresome  counsel  and  boastings  of  his 
cleverness  in  getting  the  best  of  the  fools  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  One  day  Samuel  gave  her  an  ivory  brooch  with 
the  device  of  a pair  of  turtledoves  billing  and  cooing  ; an  hour 
afterwards  Michael  presented  her  with  a penny  book  of 
arithmetic,  containing  the  interest  tables.  What  wonder 
that  the  young  girl  chose  the  man  with  the  light  heart  and 
the  merry  eye ! 

“ I’ll  be  even  with  you,”  said  Michael  to  his  rival. 

“ All  right,  old  chap,”  said  Samuel.  “ Go  ahead  ! ” 

A.s  the  years  rolled  on  news  floated  to  the  village  that 
Michael  Exshaw  had  made  his  fortune,  and  was  powerful 
and  influential  in  a city  a hundred  miles  away.  It  was  true; 
true,  also,  that  he  had  nursed  his  hate  and  had  fed  it  as  only 
can  a man  who  is  vindictive  and  untender.  Riches  did  not 
improve  him  ; he  treasured  his  money  as  better  men  treasure 
better  things,  and  he  was  never  known  to  do  an  act  of  kind- 
ness. He  carried  his  hall-mark  in  his  unsympathetic  face, 
in  his  cold,  glittering  eye  ; and  beggars  never  gave  him  a 
second  look.  There  had  been  no  sunlight  in  his  young  man- 
hood ; there  was  none  in  his  prosperous  old  age.  By 
a devious  process  of  reasoning,  which  only  a narrow,  unfair 
mind  could  have  carried  to  a convincing  conclusion,  he  had 
grown  into  the  belief  that  his  youth  had  been  bright,  and  that 
his  life  would  have  been  heavenly  had  not  the  shadow  of 
Samuel  Previous  fallen  across  his  path.  He  painted 
the  “long  ago”,  in  bright  colours  which  never  had  an  exis- 
tence, but  which,  nevertheless,  cast  a gloom  over  the 
present,  and  made  every  day  he  lived  a day  of  bitterness 
and  discontent.  As  to-day  was,  so  would  to-morrow  be  ; 
there  was  only  the  past,  with  the  pleasures  which  he  had 
never  enjoyed,  with  its  flowers  the  divine  beauty  of  which  he 
had  never  yet  beheld.  The  sacred  love  that  shines  in  a young 
mother’s  eyes,  the  sweet  melody  of  a voice  from  a grateful 
heart,  the  simple  “God  bless  you,  sir  ! ” that  is  given  by  those 
who  can  make  no  other  payment  in  return  for  a timely  service 
^-these  were  dead  mysteries  to  the  lonely  cheerless  man. 


Life,  filled  to  overflowing  with  tenderness  for  every  human 
being,  even  for  the  lowliest,  who  cares  to  learn  the  lesson  and 
will  accept  his  lot  and  make  the  best  of  it ; nature,  pulsing  with 
sweet  chords  for  all  who  will  attune  their  ears  to  the  never- 
ceasing  songs  it  sings;  the  divine  harmonies  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  the  glory  of  light,  the  peaceful  hope  of  shadow, 
one  a loud  psean,  the  other  whispering  its  lullaby  ; the  lessons 
of  the  miraculous  seasons ; the  hope  that  shines  on  the 
golden  sands  of  an  eternal  future  which  rich  and  poor  alike 
may  tread  ; the  flowers  of  eternal  peace  and  joy  which  grow 
above  the  graves  of  well-spent  lives — to  all  of  these  he  was 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind.  His  cash  book  was  his  Bible,  his 
office  his  church.  Never  did  he  bend  his  head  in  prayer.  He 
mourned  the  joyless  past,  he  loved  his  money,  be  nursed  his 
revenge. 

And  Samuel  Previous  felt  his  power;  his  ruthless  hand  lay 
heavy  on  his  old  rival  and  on  all  who  bore  his  name.  The 
girl  he  had  loved  in  his  cold  calculating  fashion  was  now  an 
old  woman,  broken  and  feeble  ; no  trace  of  her  spring  beauty 
was  in  her  face  ; her  heart  was  heavy  with  care.  Before  her 
and  her  wretched  husband  rose  the  workhouse  with  its  dismal 
charity  : their  one  widowed  daughter,  with  her  little  girl  in 
rags  and  want,  toiled  day  and  night  for  dry  bread.  Michael 
Exshaw’s  relentless  hate  had  pursued  them  steadily,  and  had 
brought  ruin  upon  them.  A stony-hearted  agent  in  the 
village  had  done  his  bad  work  for  him,  and  he  had  come  now 
to  taste  the  sweetness  of  revenge  and  to  witness  the  fruition 
of  his  evil  passion.  Within  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
Samuel  Previous  and  his  wife  and  daughter  and  grandchild 
would  be  turned  into  the  cold  fields,  naked  and  helpless, 
without  roof  and  blanket,  without  a penny  to  buy  bread. 

It  was  a cold  day,  with  a fresh  air  floating,  and  a promise 
of  snow  before  many  hours  had  passed.  Michael  Exshaw 
was  pleased  to  think  that  the  full  measure  of  his  revenge 
would  be  felt  while  snow  was  falling.  It  was  known  in  the 
village  that  he  had  done  this  cruel  thing,  and  that  he  had 
chosen  Christmastide  as  the  most  enjoyable  time  to  put  his 
seal  upon  it.  This  knowledge,  and  the  whole  story  of  Michael 
Exshaw’s  career,  were  the  cause  of  the  excitement. 

“ He’ll  do  it,”  said  an  old  woman,  who  had  known  him 
from  his  birth.  “ Pie’s  beat  ’em  down,  and  now  he’ll  stamp 
the  breath  out  of  their  bodies.” 

She  was  standing  at  her  cottage  door  when  she  saw  him 
coming  towards  her.  She  looked  at  him  with  frowning  eyes, 
and  when  he  was  quite  close  to  her,  she  said, 

“ Ah,  and  you’re  Michael  Exshaw  ! ” 

“ Sure  enough,  old  woman,”  he  said,  gazing  intently  at  her 
from  beneath  his  overhanging  brows  ; “ and  what  may  your 
name  be  ? ” 

“ My  name  don’t  matter,”  she  replied,  “ so  long  as  it  isn’t 
Previous.” 

“ Not  a bit,”  he  retorted,  with  a caustic  laugh. 

“ Or  Cawtree,”  she  added. 

“Just  so,”  said  Michael  Exshaw. 

“ For  all  that,”  she  said,  with  inconsequential  reasoning, 

“ I often  had  you  in  my  arms  when  you  was  a baby.” 

“ Interesting  fact,”  he  sneered.  “Now  that  I’m  rich  you 
want  to  be  paid  for  it,  I suppose.” 

“ Want  would  be  my  master  if  I thought  of  such  a thing.” 

“ It  would.  I see  you  know  me.” 

“ If  I’d  known  as  much  of  you  then  as  I know  now,  Michael 
Exshaw,  can  you  guess  what  I would  have  done  ? ” 

“No.  Tell  me.” 

“ I’d  have  dropped  you  by  accident  head  first  in  a bucket 
of  water,  and  I’d  have  kept  you  there  till  you  was  past 
mischief — that’s  what  I’d  have  done  with  you,  Michael 
Exshaw.” 

“ You  impudent  drab  ! ” he  exclaimed  ; “ I’ll  be  the  ruin  of 
you  ! ” 

But  she  did  not  hear  the  threat ; she  had  turned  her  back 
upon  him  and  slammed  the  door  in  his  face. 

He  scowled,  and  passed  on  to  the  cottage  of  his  agent,  Mr. 
Cawtree,  a suitable  person  for  the  execution  of  any  task  of 
malice  or  revenge.  Cawtree  was  the  village  cobbler,  and  by 
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cheer  force  of  character  he  had  held  the  position  for  a great 
number  of  years  without  being  dislodged  from  it.  Several 
times  had  an  opposition  cobbler  been  set  up  against  him — 
now  by  the  lord  of  the  village,  who  regarded  him 
with  disfavour  because  of  his  refusal  to  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  lords,  now  by  the  vicar,  who  disapproved 
of  him  because  he  was  an  atheist ; but  Mr.  Cawtree 
made  an  example  of  each  daring  rival,  and  so  harried 
him,  body  and  soul,  that  he  was  soon  glad  to  take  his  awl  and 
stool  to  pleasanter  parts  of  the  country.  One  cause  of 
Cawtree’s  victories  was  that  he  was  a thorough  good  workman, 
another  that  he  charged  low  prices,  and  would  have  sat  on  his 
Stool  cobbling  and  starving  all  night  through  for  weeks  and 
months  in  order  to  crush  the  rival  who  presumed  to  encroach 
upon  his  territory.  A thoroughly  hard  man,  this  Mr.  Cawtree, 
believing  in  neither  human  nor  divine  goodness,  nor  in  heaven 
or  hell,  nor  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  any  “ stuff  of 
that  kind.”  He  never  grumbled  at  his  humble  circumstances, 
but  ate  his  bit  of  meat  or  cheese,  or  porridge,  and  drank  his 
small  ale,  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  read  his  paper,  with  a 
supreme  contempt  for  all  men’s  opinions. 

To  him  went  Michael  Exshaw,  and  received  a report  of 
Samuel  Previous’s  condition  which  afforded  him  immense 
satisfaction. 

“ He’s  done  for  ! ” he  cried  in  exultation.  “ Who  ever  stood 
against  Michael  Exshaw  and  hoped  to  win  ? And  who  can 
say  I have  not  right  on  my  side  ? He  can't  pay  the  money 
he  owes  me,  and  he  must  take  the  consequence  ? That  is 
simple  justice;  isn’t  it,  Cawtree  ? ” 

“ We’ve  got  to  abide,”  was  the  answer,  as  the  cobbler  plied 
his  awl,  “ by  what  we  bind  ourselves  to.” 

“ Of  course  we  have,  and  if  we  don’t  look  after  our  interests, 
who  will  do  it  for  us  ? It’s  the  rule  of  life.” 

“ The  rule  of  life,”  observed  Mr.  Cawtree,  with  his  elbows 
Square,  “ is  to  grab  what  you  can.” 

“ It’s  every  man  for  himself,”  said  Michael  Exshaw,  “and 
• ”he  paused  abruptly,  and  instead  of  finishing  the  quota- 

tion, added,  “ No,  there  is  no  God.” 

“ A fable,”  assented  Cawtree,  nodding  approval,  “to  tickle 
fools  with.  Men  of  sense,  like  us,  know  better.” 

“ I’ll  celebrate  it,”  said  Michael  Exshaw.  “I’d  like  to  do 
something  to  mark  my  return  to  the  village  after  being  absent 
forty  years.  Who’s  left  who  knows  me,  Cawtree  ? Men  ; 
not  women,  damn  them  ! ” 

“ Have  you  found  out  they  /don’t  love  you,  Mr.  Exshaw?  ” 
asked  Cawtree,  chuckling.  “ They  don’t  love  me,  but  they 
bring  their  boots  to  me  to  be  patched  because  I charge  ’em 
half  price.  That’s  how  I keep  them  under  my  thumb,  for  a 
woman  will  deal  with  Satan  himself  if  he’ll  serve  her  at  a 
penny  less  than  the  angel  round  the  corner.” 

“ Let  us  have  men  to  drink  with  this  afternoon,”  pursued 
Michael  Exshaw  ; “ sensible  men  who  think  as  we  do.  Here’s 
a crown  to  buy  beer,  and  pipes,  and  tobacco.  We’ll  feast 
and  grow  merry.  We’ll  talk  of  old  times,  and  settle  the 
world.  Ah,  no  times  like  old  times,  Cawtree!  I’ll  be  back 
at  four  o’clock,  and  you’ll  give  us  some  tea  first.  I’ll  pay 
for  it,  never  fear.” 

“ You’ll  have  to,”  said  Crawtree,  " or  you’ll  get  none.” 

Michael  Exshaw’s  purpose,  before  he  feasted  and  made 
merry,  was  to  go  to  the  wretched  cottage  in  which  Samuel 
Previous  and  his  family  lived,  to  laugh  in  their  faces  and 
say,  “/  have  done  this  for  you — it  is  me  you  have  to  thank 
for  it — you  Previous,  you  ! I told  you  I’d  be  even  with  you, 
and  you  told  me  to  fire  away.  What  do  you  think  now  of 
having  spoilt  my  life  for  me  ? ” Even  to  this  extent  did  he 
go,  laying  all  the  blame  of  his  lonely  days  and  his  loveless 
life  at  their  door,  and  piling  up  imaginary  grievances,  for 
which  he  held  these  poor  souls  accountable. 

. They  saw  him  coming,  and  with  shrinking  looks  silently 
asked  which  of  them  would  have  the  courage  to  appeal  to 
him  for  mercy.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Raynham,  answered 
the  question  by  taking  her  little  girl  by  the  hand,  and  going 
from  the  cottage.  In  silence  they  stood  fronting  each  other, 
Michael  Exshaw  vraiting  for  the  woman  to  speak,  and  she 


painfully  striving  for  suitable  words  in  which  to  frame  her 
appeal.  As  he  gazed  at  the  child,  who  was  looking  plaintively 
up  to  him,  he  noticed,  with  some  disturbance  of  mind,  that 
she  bore  a singular  resemblance  to  the  young  girl  he  had 
wooed  forty  years  ago.  The  same  eyes,  the  same  face,  with 
the  winning  expression  on  it  he  remembered  so  well.  The 
misery  of  a lifetime  had  not  obliterated  its  spring  freshness  as 
it  had  done  in  her  grandmother’s  face.  He  shifted  his  position 
so  that  his  gaze  should  not  rest  upon  her. 

“ Well  ? ” he  said  to  the  child’s  mother. 

“ Mr.  Exshaw,”  she  commenced 

“ O,  you  know  who  I am  ! ” he  blustered,  to  stifle  another 
pang,  for  her  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  maid  of  whom  Samuet 
Previous  had  robbed  him. 

“ Father  and  mother  recognised  you,  sir." 

“ They  have  not  forgotten  me,  then  ? Now,  that’s  strange  ? 
And  what  do  they  want  of  me — for  I take  it  you  speak  in 
their  name  ? ” 

“ I speak  for  all  of  us,  sir.  Father  and  mother  are  broken 
down,  and  did  not  have  the  courage  to  come  out.  Mr. 
Exshaw,  we  are  very,  very  poor  ! There  is  nothing  but  a 
hard  crust  in  the  cupboard,  and  see,  sir — look  at  me  and  my 
little  girl;  we’ve  hardly  got  clothes  to  cover  us.  It’s  bad 
enough  as  it  is,  but  it  ’ll  be  worse  if  you  turn  us  out  of  the 
cottage.  Be  merciful,  sir,  and  God  will  reward  you  1 You 
are  rich,  sir,  and  you  are  an  old  man,  like  father.  You  can’t 
take  your  money  with  you  to  your  grave  ; it  will  not  hurt 
you  to  show  us  a little  kindness.  If  you  will  allow  us  to 
keep  in  the  cottage  things  may  take  a turn,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  pay  Mr.  Cawtree.” 

“Well,  go  and  ask  Mr.  Cawtree.” 

“ But  he’s  acting  for  you,  sir  ; he  follows  his  instructions, 
he  says.  It  is  you  we  really  owe  the  money  to.” 

“ O you  have  found  that  out,  have  you  ? ” 

“ We  found  it  out  sometime  since,  sir.  Be  merciful,  sir t 
Take  pity  on  us,  in  memory  of  old  times  1 ” 

“ In  memory  of  old  times,”  he  said,  with  a malignant  smile, 
“ your  father  and  mother  and  every  whelp  of  theirs  shall  lie 
in  the  gutter,  and  rot  there — so  you  know  what  you  may 
expect  of  me.” 

The  taunt  fired  her  blood  ; she  was  a hot-tempered  woman, 
and  sometimes  spoke  the  hasty  word. 

“ Blow  dare  you  call  us  whelps?  I throw  it  back,  you  cur  1” 

“I  will  remember  your  words,”  he  said,  “and  they  shall 
cost  you  dear.”  He  would  have  passed  on,  but  she  stood  in 
his -path. 

“ Do  you  believe  in  God  ? ” 

“ No,”  he  snarled,  and  like  the  dog  he  was,  shewed  all 
bis  teeth.  “ There  is  no  God ! Stand  away.” 

“You  are  a liar,  Michael  Exshaw  1 There  is  a God  1 Take 
care — He  has  His  eye  on  you  1 ” 

“ If  there  is  a God,”  he  retorted,  “ Ble’s  not  for  such 
scum  as  you.” 

“ Not  for  the  poor  ! ” she  said,  her  besom  heaving  tumul- 
tuously. “ Only  for  the  rich  1 ” 

“ Only  for  the  rich,  if  He  is.  But  He  is  not,  and  never  was. 
Ask  Mr.  Cawtree.” 

“ Yes,  you  are  a pair.  To-morrow  is  Christmas — do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  that  ? Look  to  yourself,  Michael 
Exshaw.  You  have  a soul  to  be  saved,  and,  dark  as  the  day 
is,  your  cruelty  is  seen — there  1”  She  pointed  upwards. 

“ Very  pretty  ! Call  upon  the  angels  to  help  you.’ 

“ I will.  I will  pray  that  they  send  you  a sign.  As  you 
deal  by  us,  so  will  God,  whom  you  deny,  deal  by  you.  Think 
of  your  soul,  and  of  the  open  grave  before  you.  Proud  and 
hard  as  you  are,  you  cannot  have  long  to  live.  Come,  child.” 
And  she  took  her  little  girl’s  hand,  and  returned  to  the  cottage. 

Mr.  Cawtree’s  establishment  was  a small  cottage  with  a bit 
of  garden  in  the  rear.  Being  a handy  man  at  anything  and 
everything,  he  had  made  the  front  window  facing  the  narrow 
street  “ practicable,”  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  let  down  in  order  to 
afford  a full  view  of  the  scoffer  to  his  neighbours.  The  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  he  had  knocked  into  one,  and  it 
served  for  workshop,  living-room,  and  kitchen,  and  in  this 
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room  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Michael  Exshaw’s  return 
to  the  village  sat  Michael  Exshaw  himself,  Mr.  Cawtree,  and 
the  only  two  men  in  the  village  who  would  accept  his  invita- 
tion to  drink  with  his  employer — Solomon  Churchyard  and 
Old  Scotty.  The  former  was  a man  holding  the  same  views 
of  religious  matters  as  his  hosts,  the  latter  was  a simpleton, 
a ne’er-do-well,  who  would  drink  with  any  one.  He  had  a 
nickname  by  which  he  would  have  been  generally  called  had 
not  his  neighbours  found  it  too  long  for  their  tongues.  “ Let’s- 
go-and-do-a-bit-o’-good  ” was  the  nickname,  and  there  v7as  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  it.  He  had  been  brought  up  from 
infancy  by  “ Granny,”  an  old  woman  who  had  never  been 
more  than  ten  miles  from  Birfield,  and  who,  from  the  day 
of  her  birth  to  the  day  of  her  death,  had  never  possessed,  in 
one  sum,  forty  shillings  which  she  could  call  her  own.  A 
plain-featured,  hardworking  woman,  toiling  and  slaving  a 
good  sixteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  every  day  of  the 
week  except  the  Sabbath  day,  when  she  was  to  be  seen  in 
church  morning  and  evening,  turning  over  the  pages  of  an 
old  prayer  book  which  she  could  not  read.  She  had  had 
husband  and  children,  and  had  followed  them  all  to  the  grave; 
there  they  lay  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  crumbling  walls  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  there  she  lay,  at  rest  and  in  peace, 
when  Michael  Exshaw  returned  to  Bitfield  to  work  out  his 
revenge.  Old  Scotty  was  no  relation  of  hers,  but,  happening 
to  be  left  doubly  orphaned  shortly  after  she  had  buried  the 
last  of  her  children,  she  took  him  into  her  tiny  cottage  and 
nursed  him  and  brought  him  up,  and  was  as  good  and  kind  to 
him  as  though  he  had  been  of  her  blood.  She  was  then 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  and  almost  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  memory  of  the  villagers  had  been  called 
“ granny.”  She  could  not  teach  the  orphan  child  his  ABC, 
because  she  did  not  know  it  herself,  nor  could  she  set  him  his 
pothooks  and  hangers,  for  a like  reason  ; but  she  taught  him 
goodness,  and  though  it  did  not  make  him  wise — for  he 
grew  to  be  half-witted — it  kept  him  from  actual  vice 
and  sinfulness.  “ Granny,”  poor  as  she  was,  was 
the  benevolent  fairy  of  the  village.  Not  a person  in 
trouble  that  did  not  go  to  her  for  help  and  advice,  not  a 
hungry  child  that  did  not  present  itself  at  her  cottage  door. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  she  managed  it,  but  though  a full 
meal  was  a treat  to  her  and  came  very  rarely  indeed,  there 
was  always  a bite  of  something  in  her  cupboard  for  those 
who  needed  it.  If  they  did  not  come  to  her  she  went  to  them. 
In  the  evening,  after  a hard  day’s  washing,  she  would  go 
Straight  in  the  direction  of  a heavenly  impulse,  and  ad- 
minister to  the  sick  and  stricken-down,  and  come  home  per- 
haps in  the  middle  of  the  night,  walking  slowly — for  she 
suffered  from  rheumatism — in  the  shadows  of  the  great  trees 
whose  tops,  under  certain  phases  of  darkness,  seemed  to 
almost  reach  the  skies.  Always  did  she  leave  peace  and 
light  behind  her,  always  did  she  bear  away  peace  and  light 
in  her  heart.  Her  old  bones  ached,  and  she  rubbed  them 
cheerfully  as  she  trudged  to  her  humble  cottage  where  the 
child  she  had  adopted  lay  asleep.  She  had  become  a sweet 
bye-word  in  the- village.  “ Go  and  fetch  granny,”  said  those 
to  whom  trouble  had  suddenly  come.  “ Let’s  go  to  granny,” 
thought  the  hungry  poor,  young  and  old  alike.  “ I’d  like  to 
see  granny  before  I die,”  sighed  many  a toiler.  And  granny 
was  always  ready,  with  a bit  of  common  sense  for  those  in 
difficulty,  with  a slice  of  bread  and  dripping  for  the  hungry 
child,  with  homely  and  reverent  words  of  home  for  those  who 
were  passing  away.  When  “little  Scotty,”  as  he  was  called, 
could  speak  plainly  he  always  answered,  upon  being  asked 
where  granny  was,  “ She’s  gone  to  do  a bit  o’ good.”  There  is 
no  saying  where  or  how  he  learned  the  phrase,  but  it  became  so 
much  a part  of  himself  that  he  would  frequently  say  inconsequen- 
tially, “ Let’s  go  and  do  a bit  o’  good,  like  granny.”  He  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  working  in  the  fields,  when  granny 
died.  The  news  plunged  the  whole  village  in  grief.  Granny 
was  eighty,  it  is  true,  but  her  death  was  so  sudden  ! She 
had  worked  hard  all  the  previous  day,  had  gone  to  bed  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  She  had 
passed  away  peacefully  ; an  angelic  expression  of  sweetness 


rested  on  her  worn  face,  and  the  villagers  who  came  to  look 
at  her  as  she  lay  on  her  humble  pallet — not  one  who  had 
known  dear  old  granny  omitted  to  do  so — stepped  as  softiy 
and  reverently  as  if  they  were  in  church.  No  man  stood  by 
her  bedside  with  his  head  covered  ; no  woman's  eyes  were 
dry.  Old  Bartholomew  Minn,  who  was  believed  to  be  a 
hundred  years  if  he  was  a day,  mumbled  through  his  toothless 
gums  that  the  world  had  come  to  an  end  it  had,  and  it  was 
time  for  him  to  go  himself. 

It  was  a grievous  loss  to  young  Scotty,  whose  wits,  from 
that  time,  began  to  show  their  w’eak  quality.  In  memory  of 
dear  old  granny  he  grew  into  the  habit  of  saying  “ Let’s  go 
and  do  a bit  o’  good,”  and  occasionally  was  referred  to  in 
these  wTords,  as  though  they  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  godfathers  and  godmothers,  but  the  name  was  too  long 
and  complicated  for  general  use,  and  before  he  became  of  age 
he  wras  more  generally  known  as  Old  Scotty.  It  was  pitiable 
that  the  abiding  memory  of  granny  did  not  keep  him  from 
the  ale  house,  albeit  he  did  harm  to  no  man  but  himself,  and 
it  was  this  besetting  vice  which  made  him  one  of  the  party 
assembled  in  Mr.  Cawtree’s  cottage.  They  sat  in  the  back 
part  of  the  shop,  the  uncurtained  windows  of  which  looked 
out  upon  the  little  garden,  which  in  the  summer  was  a pretty 
bit  of  bloom  ; at  the  present  time,  with  the  snow  beginning 
to  fall,  the  bright  beauty  of  the  land  was  asleep,  and  a few 
hardy  shrubs,  their  branches  in  feathery  white  outline,  were 
its  only  decoration.  The  men  had  finished  tea,  and  were  now 
smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  small  beer.  Three  of  them 
were  discussing  their  pet  theme,  the  fable  of  the  existence  of 
a Supreme  Being. 

“ It  was  got  up  to  fool  the  world  with,”  said  Mr.  Cawtree, 
“ and  has  been  used  for  profit  from  long  before  the  Egyptians. 
If  I’d  been  brought  up  to  it  as  a trade  1 should  have  followed 
it  because  it  would  have  put  money  in  my  pocket,  and  given 
me  a black  coat  to  wear,  and  a vicarage  perhaps  to  show  off 
my  grandeur  in  ; but  I should  have  laughed  in  my  sleeve  all 
the  time.  God’s  a trade,  and  the  parsons  grow  fat  on  it.” 

“ They  preach  nice  sermons,”  Old  Scotty  ventured  to 
remark.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  a religious 
man,  and  to  save  his  life  could  not  have  explained  his  views, 
but  every  Sabbath  day  he  crept  into  church  and  went  to  sleep 
there. 

“ Nice  sermons ! ” exclaimed  Mr.  Cawtree  scornfully. 
“ Nice  gabble,  gabble.  Do  you  ever  hear  anything  new  ? 
Do  they  ever  tell  you  how  you  can  get  fresh  butter  for  your 
bread,  and  a juicy  steak  for  dinner,  and  bacon  and  eggs  every 
morning  for  breakfast  ? Go  to  twenty  different  churches, 
and  you  hear  the  same  thing.  Put  your  trust,  put  your  trust, 
put  your  trust ! Their  sermons  are  nothing  but  old  stock; 
there  are  not  two  stitches  in  the  lot  of  them  that  will  hold 
together.  They  exhort  the  poor  to  be  patient,  to  humble 
themselves,  and  when  they’re  in  trouble,  to  pray.  Mumble, 
mumble,  mumble — gabble,  gabble,  gabble.  And  they  go 
home  to  their  roast  beef  and  their  wine  and  feather  beds,  while 
the  poor  people  they  preach  to  go— well,  we  know  what  they 
go  home  to.  Did  prayer  ever  turn  two  shillings  into  two 
sovereigns?  did  it  ever  turn  bread  into  cake  ? Then  they  preach 
heavenly  rewards.  Ho,  ho  ! What  do  you  thing  of  heavenly 
rewards,  Mr.  Exshaw  ? ” 

“ I don’t  think  of  them  at  all,”  replied  Michael  Exshaw, 
gloomily.  His  thoughts  were  wandering  to  what  Samuel 
Previous’s  daughter  had  said,  when  she  bade  him  think  of  his 
soul,  and  warned  him  that  he  had  not  long  to  live. 

“ Quite  right,”  said  Solomon  Churchyard,  who,  being  a 
hale,  strong  man  of  forty,  had  not  the  fear  of  approaching 
death  in  his  heart.  When  I’m  your  age,  Mr.  Exshaw,  1’il 
turn  my  mind  to  heavenly  rewards.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  when  you’re  my  age  ? ” demanded 
Michael  Exshaw,  furiously. 

“ Well,  you’ve  turned  the  sixties,  haven’t  you  ? ” asked 
Solomon  Churchyard  in  his  turn. 

“ What  if  I have  ? ” cried  Exshaw.  “ Is  that  a thing  to 
throw  in  a man’s  teeth  when  you’re  drinking  his  beer  ? ” 

“ No  use  in  falling  out  over  what  we  can’t  help,”  said  Mr. 
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Cawtree.  “ Here  we  are,  and  here  we  bide  like  beasts  in  the 
field.  We’re  all  of  one  mind.  I don’t  believe  in  heavenly 
rewards,  and  you  don’t  believe  in  such  stuff,  Mr.  Exshaw. 
We  prefer  a bird  in  the  hand.” 

“ But  look  here,”  said  old  Scotty  weakly,  “ don’t  you  believe 
in  angels  ? ” 

“Angels!”  echoed  Mr.  Cawtree,  with  a boistrous  laugh. 
11  If  y°u  weren't  rickety  in  the  upper  storey  I’d  answer  you. 
As  it  is  ” 

As  it  was  he  lifted  the  pewter  pot,  and  draining  it  turned 
it  upside  down  on  the  table.  Michael  Exshaw  did  not  take 
the  hint,  whereupon,  after  a pause,  Mr.  Cawtree  said  he  was 
not  a man  for  late  hours  ; that  he  intended  to  live  as  long  as 
he  could,  because  he  knew,  when  the  earth  was  shovelled  atop 
of  him,  that  there  was  an  end  of  him  for  good  and  all ; that 
it  was  a healthy  habit  to  go  to  bed  early  and  get  up  early ; 
and  that  he  wished  them  all  good  night.  These  remarks  could 
be  construed  only  in  one  way,  and  his  visitors  took  their 
departure. 

“ Merry  Christmas  to  you  ! ” said  Old  Scotty. 

“ Merry  rubbish  ! ” retorted  Mr.  Cawtree.  ' 

Solomon  Churchyard  lurched  off  in  one  direction,  and 
Michael  Exshaw  and  Old  Scotty  stood  irresolutely  in  the 
whitening  street.  Michael  had  made  no  arrangements  for  a 
bed,  thinking  that  Mr.  Cawtree  would  offer  him  one.  It  was 
past  ten  o clock,  and  the  alehouse  was  closed.  He  was  not 
loved  in  the  village,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  admission  into  any  of  the  cottages  ; but  shelter  some- 
where he  was  bound  to  have,  or  he  would  be  frozen  to  death. 

“ Where  do  you  live  ? ’’  he  asked  of  his  companion. 

“ In  granny’s  cottage,”  answered  Old  Scotty. 

“ I’ll  come  home  with  you.” 

“ You’re  welcome,  sir;  but  I’m  going  to  the  churchyard 
first.” 

“ What  for  ?”  inquired  Michael  Exshaw,  startled  by  the 
announcement. 

“ I go  every  Coristmas  Eve,”  said  Old  Scotty,  “ to  stick  a 
bit  of  holly  in  granny’s  grave.  She’d  take  it  unkind  of  me  if 
I didn’t.” 

“ But  she’s  dead  ! ” 

“ She’s  alive— somewhere  up  there,”  said  Old  Scotty. 
“ Mr.  Cawtree’s  wrong.  I’m  not  as  clever  a man  as  him,  but 
I know  he’s  wrong  when  he  talks  of  angels.”  He  unbuttoned 
his  coat,  and  produced  a piece  of  holly.  “ Are  you  coming  ? " 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  walked  towards  the  old 
church,  and  Michael  Exshaw  followed  him  and  caught  up  to 
him. 

“If  I knew  where  I could  go  and  do  a bit  o’  good,”  said 
Old  Scotty,  shaking  the  snow  off  the  red  berries,  “ I’d  go 
and  do  it.” 

“ What  would  you  do  it  for  ? ” inquired  Michael  Exshaw, 
curious  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  companion’s  philanthropy. 

“ It  does  one  good  to  do  it,”  replied  Old  Scotty,  “ especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Why,  I’ve  known  dear  old  granny 
give  away  her  dinner  at  Christmas  ” 

“ And  be  wretched  afterwards,”  interposed  Michael  Exshaw, 
*'  when  she  thought  of  her  folly.” 

. “ And  be  happy  afterwards,”  said  Old  Scotty,  in  correc- 
tion, “ when  she  thought  of  her  goodness.” 

“ And  pray  what  reward  did  she  get  for  leaving  herself 
bare  ? ” 0 

, “ She  was  always  happy.  It  made  her  happy  to  do  a bit 
o good.  It  warms  one,  it  does.  You  try  it,  sir.  Reward! 
Bless  you,  sir ! she  looked  for  no  reward  down  here.  She 
knew  she’d  get  it  up  there,  and  she’s  got  it.  I don’t  know 
what  made  me  go  to  Mr.  Cawtree’s  to-night,  except  it  was  to 
get  some  beer  without  paying  for  it.  I hate  to  hear  him 
hate  to  hear  Soloman  talk  ! I won’t  go  again  if  they 
oner  me  a hogshead,  that  I won’t.  Here  we  are  at  the 
churchyard.  Mind  how  you  come  up'them  steps,  sir — they’re 
worn,  and  slippery.  And  here’s  the  grave.”  He  knelt  in  the 
snow,  and  stuck  his  piece  of  holly  firmly  in  the  earth.  “ Tust 
look  here,  sir  ; some  one’s  been  before  me,  with  holly  and  mistle- 
toe, too.  They  think  of  her  even  now  they  do,  though  she’s 


been  dead  many  and  many  a year.  Why,  before  she  was  put  in 
the  coffin,  everybody  in  the  village  came  to  have  a look  at 
her,  and  the  women  cried,  they  did,  and  you  heard  plenty 
say,  ‘ God  bless  you,  dear  old  granny  ! ’ That’s  what  I say 
now.  God  bless  dear  old  granny!  I’ll  try  to  be  abetter 
man,  I will.  I promise  it  every  year,  I do.” 

And  now  a singular  thing  happened  to  Michael  Exshaw. 
He  heard  the  sounds  of  music,  he  heard  the  faint  ringing  of 
Christmas  bells.  He  fancied  himself  in  the  gaunt  old  church, 
and  the  roof  was  off.  Looking  up  he  saw  a clear  bright  sky, 
with  myriads  of  stars  shining  in  it.  The  music — it  was  the 
music  of  an  organ — grew  more  distinct,  and  its  sweetness 
touched  his  heart.  And  now  in  the  heavens,  far  beyond  the 
space  in  which  the  stars  were  shining,  he  saw  a vision.  A 
young  woman  was  there  in  a cotton  dress  ; she  was  not 
pretty,  but  there  was  a world  of  goodness  in  her  face, 
and  she  was  holding  a cup  of  milk  to  the  lips  of  a little  ragged 
child.  He  saw  her  take  this  child  in  her  lap ; its  feet  were 
bleeding,  and  she  bathed  them,  and  folded  some  pieces  of 
white  calico  over  them,  which  she  cut  from  her  petticoat  ; and 
in  the  heavenly  heights  above  and  beyond  her  he  saw  two 
exquisitely-formed  white  hands  stretched  forth.  The  figure 
to  which  they  belonged  was  noc  clear  to  his  sight,  but  he 
knew  that  an  angel  was  blessing  the  woman.  He  knew  who 
she  was — granny  when  she  was  a young  woman.  How 
was  it  that  there  came  to  his  mind  whispered  weeds 
he  had  heard  when  he  himself  was  a little  fellow,  and 
which  he  had  not  thought  of  for  forty  years  and 
more?  “Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.”  The 
, vision  faded,  and  was  replaced  by  another.  The  same  woman 
—granny — married,  sitting  by  the  side  of  her  dying  child. 
Eyes  of  love  looked  into  eyes  of  love  ; the  little  head  was  on 
her  breast,  and  she  was  whispering  of  the  heaven  to  which  her 
child  was  going.  Lips  pressed  to  lips,  and  the  child  was  gone, 
and  there  was  the  bereaved  mother  working  in  submission 
and  resignation,  not  so  lost  in  her  own  sorrow  that  she  had 
no  thought  of  the  sorrows  of  others.  And  still  the  delicate 
angel  hands  were  stretched  above  her,  blessing  her  for  her 
sweet  charity.  Home  visions  of  humble  happiness  followed, 
and  granny  was  older.  Children  and  husband  died,  and 
their  last  looks  were  for  her — the  loving  wife  and  mother.  She 
was  alone,  but  she  did  her  work  in  life  cheerfully  and 
patiently,  and  she  lightened  many  suffering  hearts  by  doing 
a bit  o’  good.  Always  above  her  stretched  the  angel  hands. 
Widowed  and  childless  she  took  into  her  humble  home  an 
orphan,  and  tended  him,  and  went  out  to  the  bedside  of 
neighbours  to  minister  to  the  sick.  How  old  she  was  now, 
how  lined  her  face,  how  white  her  hair ! But  the  cheery 
look  was  there,  as  it  had  been  from  her  girlhood,  and  every- 
one greeted  dear  old  granny  with  affection.  He  saw  her 
dead  in  her  bed,  he  saw  the  whole  village  following  her  to  her 
grave.  And  now  there  appeared  in  the  heavens  the  vision 
of  a beautiful  angel,  in  whose  eyes  dwelt  an  eternal  peace 
and  happiness,  and  about  whose  delicate  feet  grew  eternal 
flowers.  The  angel  was  granny.  She  descended  and  hovered 
over  him. 

“ It  is  the  holy  Christmas  day,”  she  said,  in  a voice  sweet, 
and  low,  and  clear,  “ when  all  hearts  are  attuned  to  charity, 
peace,  and  goodwill.  Close  not  yours.  You  have  not  long  to 
live.  Soon  you  must  appear  before  the  Judgment  Seat  to 
answer  for  your  actions.  Before  it  is  too  late,  go  and  do  a 
bit  o’  good.” 

He  saw  no  more. 

****** 

“ Where  am  I ? ” he  asked,  opening  his  eyes. 

Old  Scotty  answered  him.  “ In  Samuel  Previous’s  cottage." 

“ What  has  happened.  Tell  me  everything.” 

“You  went  off  in  a faint  in  the  churchyard.  I thought 
you  was  dead.  I run  to  Mr.  Cawtree,  and  when  I asked 
him  to  come  and  help  me  carry  you  somewhere — I couldn’t 
do  it  alone— he  laughed  at  me,  and  banged  the  window  down. 

I asked  some  others.  ‘ What,  Michael  Exshaw  ! ’ they  cried. 

‘ We  wouldn’t  lift  a hand  to  help  him  ! ’ Then  I thought  of 
Samuel  Previous,  and  he  came  with  me,  and  between  us  we 
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carried  you  here.  You  was  almost  gone,  you  was,  but  they 
rubbed  life  into  you,  and  stopped  up  all  night  long  to  attend 
to  you.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  them  you’d  have  been  a dead 
man,  for  no  one  else  would  take  you  in.” 

“ It  is  night,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What  night  ? ” 

“ Christmas  night.” 

“ There  is  a God,”  said  Michael  Exshaw  faintly. 

* I know  there  is.” 

“ And  there  are  angels.” 

“ I know  there  are.  Dear  old  granny’s  one.” 

“ She  is.  I saw  her  last  night.” 

Old  Scotty  thought  his  mind  was  wandering,  and  did  not 
ask  him  to  explain. 

“ Where  is  Samuel  Previous  ? ” 

“ In  the  other  room.  They  all  went  away  when  you  opened 
your  eyes.” 

“ Call  them  in.” 

They  came,  and  stood  about  him  in  fear. 

“ I must  pay  you  for  what  you  have  done  fbr  me,”  he  said. 
“ You  shall  not  keep  in  this  cottage,  because  I will  help  you 
tq  a better.  You  owe  me  nothing.  Give  me  my  coat. 
Thank  you  ! Here  is  a sovereign — let  us  have  a Christmas 
supper,  and  let  us  be  friends.” 

So  died  away  his  hate,  and  all  Birfield  wondered  to  hear  that 
he  had  come  to  the  village  really  to  do  a bit  o’  good.  As  for 
the  vision  he  saw  in  the  churchyard  he  said  nothing  about  it 
to  any  one. 

[Mr.  Farjeon  having  contributed  the  above  story  specially  for  the 
Christmas  Number  of  Sala’s  Journal,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not 
to  publish  an  instalment  this  week  of  his  interesting  serial,  “ The  Last 
Tenant."  This,  however,  will  be  continued  in  the  next  and  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Journal.] 


HOW  THEY  “ BLUFFED  ” EACH  OTHER. 


{All  Rights  Reserved.) 


When  Edward  Marlow  realized  that  he  would  have  to  leave 
Her  Majesty’s  Service  through  a trifling  “ misunderstanding  ” 
with  a brother  officer  over  a quiet  little  game  of  poker,  he 
was  somewhat  at  a loss  to  know  to  what  he  had  better  turn 
his  attention  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a pity  he  had 
made  such  an  idiot  of  himself,  he  reflected,  but  having  done 
so  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it ; so  when  his  brother 
officers  gave  him  the  choice  of  sending  in  his  papers — appa- 
rently of  his  own  accord — he  deemed  it  better  to  do  so  than 
have  the  affair  reported  to  the  colonel,  and  being  turned  out 
of  the  army,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  He  knew  it  was  of 
no  use  to  try  and  deny  the  charge  ; he  had  been  fairly  caught ; 
therefore  denial  was  useless,  and  better  left  alone.  It  was 
tiresome,  of  course,  and  most  unfortunate  that  the  fellows 
had  noticed  his  little  “ manoeuvres  ” quite  so  inopportunely. 
Still,  considering  all  things,  matters  might  have  been  a “ deal 
worse.” 

Had  he  refused  to  send  in  his  papers,  the  fellows  would 
have  told  the  colonel,  and  the  affair  would,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  have  become  an  open  scandal,  and  after  that 
his  future  prospects  would  have  looked  dismal  indeed. 

As  things  stood  now,  the  outlook  did  not  loom  so  darkly,  as 
no  one  but  the  three  fellows  with  whom  he  had  been  playing 
knew  of  his  little  “ act  of  indiscretion,”  as  he  called  it,  and 
they  had  promised  silence  about  the  cause  of  his  retirement 
if  he  would  do  as  they  requested.  A request  with  which  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  comply  under  the  exasperating  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  Edward  Marlow  sat  in  his  room  alone — after  the  others 
had  gone — pondering  over  his  future  prospects,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  got  out  of  a “ very  awkward  situa- 
tion ” remarkably  well  I Matters  were  certainly  not  as  bad 


as  they  might  have  been,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  enjoy  as  good  a time  in  the  future  as  he  had  had  in  the 
past.  His  income  was  small,  it  was  true,  and  his  desires 
large;  still,  with  luck  and  good  management — combined 
with  opportunity — this  slight  difficulty  might  be  overcome. 

A few  weeks  later,  when  everything  had  been  arranged 
satisfactorily,  and  Edward  Marlow  was  no  longer  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  faithful  servants,  he  set  to  work  in  right  good 
earnest  to  map  out  his  future  plans  for  enjoying  life  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  was  young — barely  thirty— good  looking, 
possessed  of  a fine  figure,  a pair  of  good  eyes,  a soft  voice, 
and  a dashing,  well  bred  air.  These  possessions  were  all  in 
his  favour. 

Of  course,  he  must  do  something,  or  somebody,  to  increase 
his  income,  and  as  the  something  did  not  seem  likely  to  turn 
up  and  the  somebody  did,  he  thought  it  better  to  close  with 
the  latter. 

So  he  devoted  himself  to  the  son  and  heir  of  a rising  soap 
boiler  whom  kind  chance  had  thrown  right  across  his  path  in 
the  most  good-natured  manner.  Jimmy  Walker  was  just  the 
“ opportunity  ” Edward  had  been  looking  for.  With  great 
kindness,  tempered  with  a proper  amount  of  well-bred 
condescension,  he  undertook  to  show  Jimmy  a bit  of  life,  and, 
moreover,  promised  to  introduce  him  to  some  desirable  people 
he  had  long  been  anxious  to  know. 

Jimmy  was  not  a bad  sort  of  boy  ; he  rvas  only  a bit  of  a 
fool.  He  thought  he  had  done  a great  thing  for  himself  when 
he  made  Edward  Marlow’s  acquaintance  at  a certain  sporting 
club  affected  by  a good  many  other  fools  and  sharpers;  and 
when  Edward,  a few  nights  after,  took  him  to  Lady  Crawdon’s 
party,  Jimmy  was  thoroughly  convinced  that,  at  last  he  was 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  his  father’s  simple  old  heart 
swelled  with  gratified  pride  to  think  that  his  son  and  heir  had 
found  a foot-hold  on  the  ladder  of  society  he  had  always  longed 
for  him  to  climb. 

Edward  Marlow  continued  to  introduce  his  new  and  wealthy 
friend  to  various  desirable  people.  After  almost  every  party 
the  wily  Edward  asked  him  to  come  into  his  roofns  and  finish 
the  night  with  a game  of  Poker. 

“ Some  of  the  fellows  are  sure  to  drop  in,”  said  Edward, 
“for  a whisky  and  soda,  and  the  chance  of  a little  ‘ sparkle.’  ” 

Jimmy’s  answer  was  invariably  in  the  affirmative.  He 
liked  to  be  able  to  say  to  his  father  when  he  dropped  into  his 
office  late  on  the  following  day,  that  he  had  been  to  Lady 
Stewbury’s  ball  and  had  afterwards  gone  to  Marlow’s  rooms 
with  Sir  Guy  Prevost  and  a few  others  to  finisL*  up  the  night 
with  a merry  little  game  of  Poker. 

“ Are  you  lucky,  my  boy  ? ” asked  the  old  man  one  day. 

“ Well,  dad,”  replied  Jimmy,  “ I can’t  say  that  up  to  now 
I have  been  very  lucky— still  I win  sometimes,  and  I am 
learning  a lot  for  my  money  you  know,  and  having  a real  good 
time.” 

“ True,  Jimmy,  my  boy,  true,  but  don’t  forget  that  money 
isn’t  so  easily  made  that  one  can  afford  to  waste  it  all  in 
gambling,  Spend  as  much  as  you  like  in  going  about  and 
seeing  everything  you  can,  but  don’t  gamble  away  more 
thousands  than  you  can  help.  My  cheque  book  already  shows 
a pretty  heavy  account  against  you,  and  I don’t  want  to  think 
it  has  all  gone  over  cards.  Get  something  more  substantial 
for  the  outlay,  Jimmy ; don’t  gamble  every  niglff.” 

“ No,  dad,  I won’t  ; but  it  would  seem  odd  not  to  join  in 
the  same  amusement  all  the  other  fellows  go  in  for.  Why, 
even  ladies  gamble  in  our  set ! ” 

“ Dear  me,  you  don’t  say  so,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a look 
of  consternation  on  his  honest  face. 

“ Yes,”  said  Jimmy,  “ why  Lady  Crawdon  lost  £3°°  o^y 
a few  nights  ago  when  we  were  playing  at  her  place. 
Gambling  is  quite  the  rage  among  ladies  now,  and  its  con- 
sidered bad  form  not  to  play  for  high  stakes,  or  show  annoy- 
ance at  your  losses.  Marlow  says  there  is  nothing  that  shows 
breeding  so  plainly  as  the  way  a man  wins  or  loses  at  the 
card  table.” 

“Well,  well,  times  have  changed  since  I was  young.  Id 
my  time  gambling  was  thought  to  be  a sin,  almost  a crime. 
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“ So  it  is  now,  dad,  among  the  lower  classes,”  said  the 
knowing  Jimmy,  “ that’s  just  the  difference  between  the  East 
End  Clubs  and  the  West  End  Clubs  ! ” 

“ Oh  ! that’s  it,  is  it  ? ” said  Mr.  Walker,  senior.  “ Well, 
I call  it  a mean  law,  and  by  no  means  a fair  one  ! ” 

“Yes,  that’s  about  it,  dad,  but  it’s  the  truth.  If  the  East 
End  attempts  to  imitate  the  West — why  the  East  comes  to 
grief,  and  the  West  looks  on  and  says  ‘ how  shocking  ! ’ The 
West  End  millions  reflect  so  differently.” 

“ Well,  well,  my  boy,  spend  as  much  as  you  want  to — have 
your  fling — see  life — but  always  keep  clear  of  anything  mean 
or  underhand  ! You  can  have  as  much  money  as  you  want  ; 
there’s  plenty  of  soap  always  boiling  itself  into  more,  and  as 
long  as  the  soap  boils  there  wiil  be  always  money  for  my  boy 
to  spend.” 

“ Dear  old  dad  ! you  are  too  good  to  me." 

Edward’s  prospects  prospered  beyond  his  expectations, 
and  he  continued  his  kindly  interest  in  Jimmy  Walker  for 
about  a year.  By  that  time  he  grew  tired  of  him,  as  Jimmy 
began  to  think  he  was  losing  a good  deal  more  money  than 
the  other  fellows,  and  by  degrees  he  realized  that  Captain 
Marlow  was  making  more  out  of  him  than  was  exactly  agree- 
able ; as  Jimmy  was  becoming  popular  on  his  own  account, 
he  decided  to  leave  off  playing  Poker  quite  so  often  with  his 
friend  and  instructor,  Captain  Edward  Marlow.  The  result 
was  that  Edward  no  longer  pressed  him  to  come  to  the 
charmingly  furnished  suite  in  Piccadilly,  as  he* had  his  eye  on 
another  likely  looking  pigeon,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  just 
as  well  that  the  old  friend  should  not  meet  the  new  1 After 
a short  but  lucrative  run  with  his  next  pigeon,  Edward 
determined  to  turn  his  attention  to  matrimony,  thinking  that 
marriage  with  a desirable  person,  who  had  a good  income 
and  a comfortable  balance  at  her  bankers,  would  be  a decidedly 
less  risky  way  of  obtaining  a livelihood  than  gambling  with 
soap  boilers’  sons. 

Now  among  Edward’s  many  friends  was  a young  American 
widow  whose  confiding  husband  had  left  her  a large  income 
to  do  exactly  as  she  liked  with.  The  lady  was  handsome, 
and  looked  as  if  she  would  be  generous.  She  played  Poker, 
and  entered  into  horseracing  with  equal  gusto. 

“Just  the  woman  for  me,”  thought  Edward;  “seems  to 
fancy  me  too.  I think  I can  afford  to  part  with  some  of  my 
liberty  in  exchange  for  some  of  her  wealth.”  And,  moreover, 
the  lady  had  once  informed  him  that  she  had  brought  herself 
and  her  money  to  England  on  purpose  to  look  for  a suitable 
husband. 

“Who  could  be  more  suitable  than  lam?”  said  Edward 
to  himself  as  he  thought  the  matter  over,  and  decided  on 
his  future  movements.  “ I am  good-looking— brother  to  a 
Baronet— and  a Captain  in  Her  Majesty’s  Service — at  least 
I v/ as.  She  need  never  know  why  1 left  the  Army.  I think 
I can  explain  that  satisfactorily.” 

So  one  fine  morning  Edward  dressed  himself  with  great 
care  and  called  on  the  lady  in  time  for  lunch. 

Edward  had  always  made  it  a rule  to  take  as  many  of  his 
meals  at  other  people’s  expense  as  he  could ; and  he  found 
himself  a welcome  enough  guest  at  a good  many  houses 
where  the  cooking  was  more  than  desirable. 

Mrs.  T.  P . Bolder 's  cook  was  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
and  Edward  had  often  complimented  the  lady  on  possessing 
such  a treasure.  Mrs.  Bolder  had  replied  that  as  he  liked 
the  cooking  so  much,  he  was  always  welcome  to  drop  in  to 
lunch  any  day  when  he  happened  to  be  passing.  She  would 
always  be  pleased  to  see  him. 

As  a matter  of  fact  Mrs.  T.  P.  Bolder  rather  liked  this  good- 
looking  amusing  young  officer,  and  he,  like  a good  many 
more  of  his  kind,  mistook  mere  liking  for  love. 

After  lunch  on  this  particular  day,  Edward,  putting  on  his 
most  fascinating  air,  asked  the  wealthy  widow  to  be  his  wife, 
and  was  most  bitterly  chagrined  when  the  lady  calmly  in- 
formed him  that  she  liked  him  very  well  for  a partner  at  a 
ball,  or  to  amuse  her  when  no  one  she  liked  better  was  by, 
but  he  wasn’t  at  all  the  sort  of  Britisher  she  wanted  for  a 
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husband.  She  had  come  to  Europe  to  buy  a title,  and  she 
meant  to  have  her  money’s  worth. 

Considerably  annoyed  at  her  candour  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  himself,  Edward  decided  to  waste  no  more  time  or 
money  in  dancing  attendance  on  such  an  ungrateful  specimen 
of  womankind. 

In  spite  of  his  small  income,  Edward  managed  to  get  about 
in  good  style,  and  cut  a considerable  dash.  He  kept  several 
horses,  a smart  dog-cart,  and  a neat  little  brougham  ; he  had 
stylish  chambers  in  Piccadilly  and  it  was  noticed  he  was  always 
able  to  offer  his  friends  an  unusually  good  glass  of  wine. 

It  was  early  in  June  that  Edward  met  Griffy  Douglas  and 
the  two  soon  became  friends.  Grifiy  liked  Edward  because 
he  knew  so  many  smart  people  and  thought  he  saw  his  way 
to  getting  into  the  desired  haven  of  the  “ new-rich  ” — a good 
set.  Edward  liked  Griffy  because  he  had  money — money  that 
he  knew  how  to  spend,  and  because  he  drove  a spanking  four- 
in-hand. 

Driving  a good  team  was  one  of  Edward’s  particular  weak- 
nesses, therefore  when  Griffy  asked  him  to  tool  the  four  greys 
to  the  Derby,  he  was  more  than  pleased — he  was  delighted. 

Seated  on  the  box,  upright  as  a dart,  dignified  as  a pea- 
cock, and  cool  as  an  oyster,  Edward  took  the  greys  along  ia 
fine  style. 

The  day  was  glorious,  the  party  on  the  drag  well  dressed 
and  mirthful,  the  men  handsome  and  the  women  pretty, 
though  their  reputation  was  perhaps  more  worn  than  their 
clothes. 

Still,  what  did  that  matter  ? They  were  outwardly  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired. 

On  the  box-seat  by  Edward’s  side  was  a lovely  creature, 
exquisitely  dressed,  with  the  pinkest  of  complexions,  the 
slimest  of  waists,  the  smallest  of  feet,  the  prettiest  of  faces, 
and  the  sweetest  of  smiles. 

Captain  Rowley  of  the  Pink  Hussars  had  introduced  her  to 
Edward  as  Mrs.  Deacon-Willow. 

Edward  was  charmed.  He  quite  forgot  his  recent  dis- 
appointment over  Mrs.  Bolder.  She  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  this  lovely  creature.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
bewitching  a woman,  or  one  more  tenderly  interested  in  his 
conversation.  It  was  clearly  a case  of  love — or  interest — on 
both  sides. 

During  the  day,  Captain  Rowley,  in  answer  to  Edward's 
earnest  inquiries,  informed  him  that  she  was  a widow — an 
Australian — and,  he  had  reason  to  think,  a very  rich  one. 
She  had  been  living  in  Paris  for  a few  months,  and  had  only 
lately  come  over  to  England.  She  had  told  him  that  she 
intended  shortly  returning  to  Australia.  He  further  added 
that  she  had  been  tremendously  run  after  in  Paris,  and  to  his 
certain  knowledge,  had  refused  no  end  of  good  offers;  he 
himsejf  had  been  mad  enough  at  one  time  to  imagine  she 
cared  for  him — but  she  had  refused  him  kindly  but  firmly. 
He  thought  she  would  never  marry  anyone  unless  she  really 
felt  she  could  give  her  heart,  as  well  as  her  hand  and  fortune, 
to  the  man  of  her  choice. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  well  for  Edward  that  day.  All 
the  horses  he  backed  came  in  first  with  delightful  regularity, 
and  when  the  fair  widow  asked  him  to  put  a tenner  on  “ an 
outsider  ” for  her,  and  a pony  for  himself  “just  for  luck,”  she 
whispered,  and  the  horse  won  at  20  to  1,  his  good  luck  seemed 
fairly  set  in. 

“ I got  the  tip  from  a friend  of  mine  in  town,”  she  said 
softly,  as  Edward  thanked  her  for  giving  him  such  excellent 
information,  and  she  glanced  up  into  his  brown  eyes  with  a 
delicate  mixture  of  intense  admiration,  and  maidenly  shyness, 
that  was  infinitely  fetching. 

As  Edward  gazed  into  the  pretty,  innocent  looking  blue 
orbs  of  Mrs.  Deacon- Willow,  he  wondered  how  it  came  about 
that  he  had  never  met  her  before.  Then  he  wondered  who 
had  given  her  such  first  class  “ tips,”  and  the  idea  came  to 
him  that  it  might  be  judicious,  as  well  as  pleasant,  to  culti- 
vate a woman  who  could  get  hold  of  such  extraordinary  good 
information. 

As  the  day  advanced  Edward  became  more  and  more  con- 
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vinced  that,  Mrs.  Deacon-Willow  was  just  the  sort  of  woman 
to  suit  him  as  a wife,  and  Mrs.  Deacon-Willow  evidently 
thought  Edward  Marlow  just  the  sort  of  man  to  suit  her  as  a 
husband. 

As  their  mutual  impressions  were  so  entirely  satisfactory, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  acquaintance  speedily  ripened 
into  something  akin  to  love  on  both  sides  before  the  day 
ended.  As  Edward  bade  the  fair  Australian  good  night, 
after  promising  to  dine  with  her  on  the  following  evening, 
he  congratulated  himself  on  having  met  so  delightful  a woman. 

Punctually  at  eight  the  following  night,  Edward  drove  up 
in  good  style  to  May  Tree  House,  St.  John’s  Wood.  His 
loud  important  knock  and  ring  was  answered  by  a neat  maid 
servant,  who  eyed  him  curiously  as  she  helped  him  off  with 
his  coat,  and  when  he  was  ready  she  demurely  asked  him  to 
follow  her  to  the  drawing-room,  pausing,  as  she  opened  the 
door,  to  ask  him  his  name  in  the  same  demure  tone  in  which 
she  had  requested  him  to  follow  her  to  the  drawing-room. 

As  Edward  was  announced,  Mrs.  Deacon- Willow  rose 
from  the  chair  she  was  occupying,  and  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  meet  and  welcome  her  new  friend. 

“ So  pleased  to  see  you,  Captain  Marlow,"  she  cooed.  “ I 
have  been  so  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  again." 

As  she  spoke  she  gently  dropped  his  hand,  and  airily  mo- 
tioned him  to  a seat  not  far  from  her  own. 

“ It’s  awfully  good  of  you  to  ask  me  to  dinner  so  soon," 
said  Edward,  as  he  gazed  with  undisguised  admiration  on  his 
pretty  hostess  as  she  gracefully  reclined  in  a chair  that  seemed 
specially  made  to  set  off  her  slight  figure  and  charming  pose. 
Her  gown  seemed  to  Edward’s  eyes  a mass  of  lace  set  in  be- 
wildering folds  from  her  throat  to  her  tiny  feet ; the  sleeves 
v/ere  long,  and  open  from  the  shoulder,  showing  her  soft, 
round  white  arms  to  the  best  advantage  ; while  the  lace  was 
quaintly  folded  over  her  bosom,  and  tied  in  a large  bow 
between  her  shoulders,  her  bare  neck  showing  above  in  its 
pretty  white  curves  with  the  tiny  golden  curls  lying  lovingly 
on  the  nape. 

“ Ah,  don’t  say  that,"  she  murmured  ; “ if  you  knew  how 
lonely  I am  sometimes,  you  would  realise  how  pleased  I am 
to  see  you.  There  are  so  few  people  that  I really  like.  Then, 
again,  I have  been  in  England  such  a short  time  that  I 
hardly  know  anybody  ; so,  you  see,  it  is  really  a charity  to 
come  and  see  me.’’ 

“A  very  charming  way  of  dispensing  charity,”  laughed 
Edward. 

“ It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  such  nice  things,”  she 
replied.  “ Do  you  know,  I felt  we  should  be  friends,  the 
moment  I spoke  to  you.  I am  not  often  wrong ; I am  sure 
there  is  a certain  sympathy  between  us.” 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Willow,  you  don’t  know  how  flattered  I feel 
by  your  spontaneous  liking  for  me,”  said  Edward,  moving 
his  chair  a little  nearer  to  the  pretty  widow. 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  the  demure  maid 
announced  that  dinner  was  served. 

“ I asked  no  one  else  to-night.,”  said  Mrs.  Deacon- Willow, 
as  they  left  the  drawing-room,  “because  I wanted  to  have  a 
nice  long  chat  with  you  which  I could  not  have  if  others  had 
been  here  to  take  up  my  attention.” 

“ Another  instance  of  your  kind  interest  in  me,”  said 
Edward  as  they  entered  the  dining-room. 

The  dinner  was  well  cooked,  well  served,  and  the  wines  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Edward  felt  he  had  indeed  fallen  on 
his  feet  this  time.  The  widow  plied  him  with  plenty  of 
judicious  flattery  ; and  when  dinner  was  over  she  told  him 
he  might  bring  his  cigar  into  the  drawing-room,  and  she 
would  sing  to  him  while  he  smoked,  and  after  they  would 
have  a little  cosy  chat. 

In  the  seventh  heaven  of  satisfaction  Edward  followed  his 
hostess,  wondering  at  the  same  time  where  she  got  such 
‘‘good  cigars.”  The  evening  passed  all  too  soon,  and  as 
the  ex-captain  pressed  Mrs.  Deacon-Willow's  little  white 
hand  at  parting,  he  asked  when  he  might  be  allowed  to  come 
again.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  she  held  his  hand  a few 
moments,  then  dropping  her  fine  eyes  with  bewitching 


modesty,  said  : “ Come  soon — you  know  how  glad  I shall  bo 
— I want  you  to  like  me,  and  be  friends  with  me.  I am  so- 
so  lonely  ! ” 

The  pathetic  ring  in  her  sweet  voice  was  almost  more  than 
Edward  could  stand  calmly.  He  longed  to  take  the  pretty, 
simple,  confiding  little  soul  in  his  strong  arms  and  protect  her 
from  the  hard,  cruel  world ; and  he  longed  to  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife  then  and  there  ! But  prudence  conquered  passion, 
and  he  left  the  words  unsaid,  determined  on  the  morrow  to 
seek  out  Captain  Rowley  and  learn  a few  more  particulars 
before  committing  himself. 

Captain  Rowley’s  answers  to  all  Edward’s  questions  "were 
so  far  satisfactory  ; but  he  confessed  he  didn’t  know  very 
much  about  her ; he  had  met  her  a good  many  times  during 
the  three  months  he  had  been  in  Paris.  She  had  been 
awfully  run  after  there  by  a lot  of  nice  people  ; and  he  thought 
Edward  would  be  a lucky  man  if  he  could  get  her  to  marry 
him  in  preference  to  any  of  the  men  whom  he  knew  had 
asked  her  in  Paris.  Of  course  he  assured  Edward  that  he 
wouldn’t  spoil  sport  by  saying  a word  about  the  smallness 
of  his  income,  and  finished  up  by  saying  : “ If  she’ll  have 
you,  old  fellow,  I shall  feel  really  glad  ; and  I wish  you  joy 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I shouldn’t  dangle  about  too 
long  though,  she  may  get  tired  of  you— women  are  so  jolly 
soon  tired  of  us  men  now-a-days.  At  present  I really  think 
you’ve  made  an  impression  on  her  heart,  and  that  she 
would  marry  you  at  once  if  you  take  things  at  a good 
gallop,  and  don’t  give  her  time  to  know  too  much  about 
you.  When  I call  on  her — as  I must  do — in  a few  days’ 
time,  I’ll  say  all  I can  for  you.  I know  she  thinks  a lot 
of  good  family,  and,  of  course,  if  your  brother  and  his  two 
sons  popped  off,  you  would  come  in  for  the  title. 

Edward  thanked  his  friend,  and  left  the  club  looking  the 
acme  of  self-satisfaction,  and  as  Captain  Rowley  watched  him 
disappear  round  the  corner,  his  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
comical  relief. 

“ Think  I’d  better  write  to  her  at  once,”  he  mused.  “Yes, 

I think  I ought  to  see  her  to-day  to  push  matters  on  a bit. 

‘ In  for  a penny,  in  for  a pound.’  So  here  goes.” 

“ Darling  Tit- Willow, 

*'  Sorry  I couldn’t  come  last  Friday,  but  I think 
you  will  have  forgiven  me  by  now,  considering  the  good  turn  I did  you  on 
Derby  day.  Eh?  Shall  you  be  at  home  to-night?  I have  something 
important  to  tell  you,  and  something  substantial  to  give  you  ! If  your 
new  friend  is  coming,  wire  and  put  him  off.  Send  answer  by  bearer. 

“ Your  devoted, 

“F.  R.” 

This  note  was  sent  off  at  once  by  a special  messenger  to 
May  Tree  House,  and  after  some  delay  the  answer  was 
brought  back  and  read  as  follows  : — 

*'  Dear  Frank, 

“You  may  come  to-night.  Dinner  at  8.  I’ll  wait  till  I 
see  the  ' something  substantial  ' before  I offer  any  thanks. 

“ Yours, 

“ Tit-Willow.” 

Frank  Rowley  smiled  to  himself  when  he  read  this  interest- 
ing note.  He  saw  that  he  must  take  her  a “ tidy  sum  ” to 
put  her  in  a good  temper,  so  he  sauntered  off  to  his  bank  and 
got  a roll  of  notes  to  the  value  of  /"300,  which  he  thought 
ought  to  satisfy  her  for  the  present.  “ Of  all  the  greedy  little 
women  I ever  met,  I think  she’s  the  greediest,”  he  reflected,  as 
he  put  the  roll  of  notes  in  his  pocket  after  he  was  dressed 
ready  to  start. 

Mrs.  Deacon-Willow  was  not  particularly  nice  to  him  when 
he  arrived.  She  was  looking  her  best,  dressed  in  the  same 
tea  gown  she  had  worn  for  Edward’s  benefit  the  night  before. 

“One  must  look  just  as  nice  for  the  retiring  lover  as  for 
the  advancing  one,”  said  wise  little  Mrs.  Willow  to  her 
maid  as  she  dressed,  “ but  one  needn’t  be  as  nice.  A woman 
can  say  .nasty  things  with  so  much  more  effect  if  she  is  well 
dressed."  And  so  when  Captain  Rowley  walked  into  the 
pretty  drawing-room  he  noticed  at  once  that  she  was  looking 
very  smart  and  pretty,  and  also  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
welcome  him  effusively.  She  merely  held  out  her  left  hand, 
slightly  turned  her  head  towards  him,  and  said  lacomically, 
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1 So  you’ve  come.  ’ 

“ Looks  like  it,  doesn’t  it  ? How  are  you  ? I say  ! you 
do  look  nice  ! I must  kiss  you,  Nina,  though  you  don't  seem 
as  eager  for  my  embrace  as  you  once  did  ! ” 

“Don’t  be  a fool,  Frank  ; what  have  you  brought  me  ? 
And  why  did  you  want  to  come  here  to-night  ? Last  week, 
when  I wanted  you,  you  never  came  near  me,  and  now  when 
I can  do  without  you,  you  write  and  say  you  want  to  see  me.” 

“ Don’t  be  cross  with  me  Nina,  do  give  a fellow  a chance 
to  speak.  You  are  looking  well  to  night  ; ’pon  my  soul  you 
are ! ” 

“ If  you’ve  only  come  here  to  talk  drivelling  nonsense 
of  that  sort  you’d  better  go  away  again,”  said  Mrs.  Willow, 
irritably. 

“ Didn’t  I tell  you,  my  own,  that  I had  something  im- 
portant to  say,  and  after  I’ve  had  a sherry  and  bitters  I’ll  out 
with  it.” 

“ You  always  were  an  idiot,  and  I think  you  get  worse 
every  day,”  said  Mrs.  Willow,  as  she  rang  for  the  required 
drink. 

“ ’Pon  my  soul,  so  do  I ! ” replied  Frank.  “ See,  here’s  a 
a proof  of  my  utter  idiotcy.” 

“ That’s  the  first  gleam  of  sense  I’ve  seen  you  guilty  of 
for  some  time,”  said  Mrs.  Deacon-Willow,  somewhat  molli- 
fied, as  she  took  up  the  bank  notes  Frank  had  thrown  into 
her  lap.  “ How  much  ? ” 

“Three  hundred,”  answered  Frank. 

“ Well,  it  isn’t  as  much  as  I expected,  still  it  is  better 
than  nothing.” 

“ Look  here,  Nina,”  said  Frank  desperately,  “ fact  of  the 
matter  is,  you  are  never  satisfied  ! If  I had  brought  you 
four  hundred  it  would  have  been  just  the  same.  I never 
Saw  such  a woman  ; there’s  no  doing  anything  to  please  you.” 

“Well,  you  haven’t  tried  to  please  me  much  lately,” 
Said  Mrs.  Willow ; “ not  that  it  matters  much,”  she  continued, 
“ I don’t  care  one  jot  what  you  do,  think,  or  say.” 

“ I think  you  care  a little  what  I say , Nina,  eh?  It  is 
better  for  both  of  us  to  have  a perfect  understanding,  and 
that  is  why  I came  here  to-night.  I saw  Edward  Marlow 
to-day.” 

“ Did  you  ? ” said  Mrs.  Willow  rather  eagerly.  “ Did  he 
mention  me  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ What  did  he  say  ? ” 

“ He  said  he  was  in  love  with  you.  That  he  thought  and 
boped  you  were  in  love  with  him.” 

“ Yes  ? ” 

“He  asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about  you.  Of  course, 
In  your  interest,  I told  him  a pack  of  lies.” 

“ And  he ? ” 

“ Believed  them.” 

“ Naturally,  you  always  had  an  air  of  truth  about  you. 
Go  on ! ” 

“Well,  I told  him  a romantic  yarn  about  your  being  an 
Australian,  rich,  I believed — awfully  run  after  in  Paris — ■ 
refused  no  end  of  swells.  Advised  him  not  to  delay  his  offer 
as  I understood  you  were  thinking  of  returning  to  Australia 
very  soon  as  you  felt  so  lonely  since  your  husband’s  death. 
Then  I went  on  to  say  that  you  wanted  to  marry  some  one 
whom  you  could  not  only  love,  but  whom  you  could  trust  to 
manage  your  property  for  you  ! ” 

“ Awfully  kind  of  you  to  say  so  many  nice  things  of  me,” 
laughed  Mrs.  Willow;  “you  really  seem  to  have  quite  a talent 
for  inventions  ! ” 

“Yes — I surprised  myself.” 

“ I should  think  so.  Do  you  contemplate  marriage  your- 
self ? ” asked  Mrs.  Willow. 

“No,  my  dear,  I can’t  say  that  I do.  I think  single 
blessedness — with  an  occasional  turn  in  double  harness — 
suits  me  better  than  always  running  with  a companion.  I’m 
too  frisky  to  do  the  double  running  satisfactorily.  I go 
quietly  enough  for  a time,  then  I kick  over  the  traces  and 
often  do  some  damage  to  the  driver.  I shall  toddle  alone  for 
a bit  after  your  marriage.” 


“ I don’t  envy  the  person  who  marries  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Willow,  as  she  eyed  her  companion  speculatively. 

“ It  v/ould  be  rude  to  return  the  compliment,  wouldn’t  it?" 
said  Frank,  “so  I will  keep  it,  in  exchange  for  the  little  roll 
of  notes  you  are  so  delicately  toying  with  ! ” 

“ A poor  exchange ! ” 

“ Not  at  all.  You  know  I always  like  to  do  you  a good 
turn,  if  I can,  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  you  don’t  bring 
off  this  marriage  with  Edward  Marlow.  He  is  a jolly  good 
fellow,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  heir  to  a good  deal  more. 
He  thinks  you  perfection,  and  I didn’t  undeceive  him.  You 
are  perfection  sometimes  ; and,  look  here,  Tit-Willow,  you 
just  take  my  advice  and  get  the  marriage  over  as  soon  as  yo,u 
can,  before  he  arrives  at  the  truth  about  you,  and  don't  make 
any  fuss  about  being  presented  to  his  relations  till  after  the 
ceremony,  or  else,  as  sure  as  fate,  his  sisters  will  ferret  out 
something,  and  you  will  never  be  Mrs.  Edward  Marlow, 
sister-in-law  to  Sir  Frederick. 

“ Well,  1 believe  you  mean  well  by  me,  Frank,  though  you 
won’t  marry  me  yourself.  If  I marry  Marlow  I hope  you  and 
I will  always  remain  friends.” 

“ Much  as  I should  like  to  see  you  after  your  marriage,  Tit- 
Willow,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  wise.  Something  might 
leak  out — a word,  a look,  might  betray  you.  No,  for  your 
sake  as  well  as  my  own,  I shall  pose  as  a broken-hearted 
suitor,  and  leave  England  for  a few  months,  and  so  give  you 
every  chance  to  begin  a new  life  of  dull  respectability.  In  a 
way  we  are  tired  of  each  other,  and  by  breaking  our  tie  at 
this  juncture  we  shall  each  be  doing  a good  thing  for  our- 
selves ; you,  at  any  rate,  will  improve  your  position,  while  I 
shall  be  free  to  leave  you,  knowing  that  you  are  in  better 
hands  than  mine.  On  the  day  you  are  married  I shall  instruct 
my  solicitor  to  hand  you  ^2000  in  notes.  That  will  be  my 
wedding  present  to  you,  and  the  last  one  I shall  ever  give  you, 
as  you  will  never  need  help  again  from  any  one  but  your 
husband.  I am  a fairly  rich  man,  and  able  to  give  you  this 
present  without  much  inconvenience  to  myself.  I shall  con- 
sider I have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  from  me,  and  I 
only  hope,  my  dear,  that  you  will  be  very  happy  and  have  a 
thoroughly  good  time  in  your  future  life.  Marlow  is  a good 
fellow  and  fifty  times  better  looking  than  I am.  Now  let  us 
have  dinner,”  said  Rowley,  taking  her  small  face  between  his 
hands  and  kissing  the  rosy  lips.  “ I can’t  stay  late,  as  I pro- 
mised my  sister  to  take  her  to  the  ball  at  Golden  House  to- 
night. I must  leave  here  by  ten.” 

So  the  way  was  paved  for  Edward  Marlow  to  walk  to  his 
doom  ; and  he  went  headlong  down  the  dangerous  road  called 
love,  without  making  any  further  inquiries  as  to  where  the 
road  led  to.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
Mrs.  Deacon-Willow  gave  as  her  reasons  for  not  wishing  any- 
one to  know  of  the  marriage  till  it  was  all  over,  and  Edward 
was  only  too  thankful  to  hurry  the  wedding  on  before  she 
found  out  that  his  fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  good  looks. 

So  the  day  was  fixed  and  the  ceremony  performed.  The 
happy  bride  and  bridegroom  came  out  of  church  looking 
radiant ; each  equally  sure  that  they  had  done  a good  thing 
for  themselves,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  money  was  concerned. 

Captain  Rowley  and  his  bosom  friend  Alec  Smart  watched 
the  proceedings  from  a place  of  vantage  in  the  gallery  by  the 
old  organ,  and  when  the  happy  couple  had  left  the  church 
Captain  Rowley  thanked  his  stars  at  having  got  rid  of 
as  troublesome  a woman  as  a man  could  well  have  hanging 
round  him.  _ ' 

“ What  will  he  say  when  he  discovers  she  hasn't  a penny  ? ' 
said  Smart. 

“ What  will  she  say  and  do,  when  she  discovers  he  is  almost 
as  penniless  as  herself  ? ” replied  Rowley  laughing. 

What  they  said  to  each  other  nobody  ever  knew.  What 
was  said  of  them  a year  later  was  published  in  every  news- 
paper in  London,  when  Edward  Marlow  passed  his  bank- 
ruptcy and  appeared  whitewashed — Debts  £ 16,000 . Assets 

— nil ! 

She  held  her  tongue  for  her  own  sake,  and  he — well,  he 
wasn’t  the  first  man  that  had  been  bluffed  in  trying  to  bluff. 
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The  first  visitors,  however^  that  Captain  Rowley  had  on  his 
return  to  England  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  Marlow, 
but  unfortunately  they  were  denied  admittance  and  so  were 
unable  to  tell  their  mutual  friend  (?)  what  they  thought  of  him  ! 
****** 

Mrs.  Marlow  now  appears  nightly  in  the  successful  bur- 
lesque “Up  a Tree,”  while  her  husband  has  returned  to  his 
old  pastime  of  pigeon  hunting. 


[All  Rights  Reserved. 

MUSICAL  CHARADE. 

jbizt 


Word  . . . “MEN-DE  L-SO  H N 

Dramatis  Personnel  Eight. 

Mr.  — A country  gentleman  and  J.  P. 

„ — - Eldest  son.  (A  rake.) 

,, Second  son.  (Good.) 

,,  Old  man  servant. 

Miss Leading  lady  of  starring  company. 

„ — — Of  same  company. 

„ Irish  servant  maid. 

„ Little  gipsy  girl. 


SCENE  I.— Meii- 


Curtain  rises  on  Biddy  and  James,  servants  of  J.  P.,  in  drawing-room  0}  country 
house.  Biddy  idling  and  James  reading  “ Times.”  Time  : Morning. 

Biddy.  Any  news  in  the  paper,  Jimmums  ? 

James.  No  news,  just  nothing  to  interest  nobody.  I wonder  how  sich 
chaps  lives  as  writes  such  twaddle  for  the  morning  papers  I 
And  the  Times  is  the  big  gun,  bless  you,  or  elseour  master  wouldn't 
take  it  reg’lar.  He  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  straight  old  days, 
when  Tories  was  Tories  and  Whigs  was  Whigs. 

Biddy.  And  what  is  ’em  now,  Jimmums  ? 

James.  Just  anythink — splits  theirsels  into  “ sexes  " with  the  most  bare- 
faced effrontery— but  I say,  my  girl — 

Bidd\-  (aside).  His  girl  1 

JameS.  And  ther’s  master,  he've  a gone  off  to  that  magistrates'  meeting, 
all  along  o'  another  poacher  ; and,  oh.  Lord  ! if  he  only  knowed 
it,  he  ate  the  very  hare  himself,  and  said  how  good  'twas ! 

Biddy.  Whist— t — one  never  knows  now  who  may  be  list’inin!  (Aside)  And 
shure  it's  me  brother,  Tim  Maloney,  they’re  tryin'  at  that 
magistrates’  meeting,  and  a rare  broth  of  a boy  he  is.  But  I 
say,  Jimmums,  it’s  time  for  us  to  be  going  for  our  snack  o'  food, 
and  I’ve  a lot  to  do  afore  the  master  gets  back. 

[Exit. 

Jaues.  Yes,  he’d  much  better  a'  stayed  at  home  to  look  after  his  two 

sons— as  poachers  is  after  them,  or  my  name  ain't  James 

Jimmums,  as  Biddy  calls  me  when  she’s  a bit  spooney.  She’s 
after  me,  too,  I believe.  Women  is  poachers,  and  no  mistake. 
There’s  the  bell ! And  Master  Cyril  he  ses  to  me — now  you 
show  the  ladies  up,  and  then  keep  your  eye  on  the  park  gates 
to  let  us  know  when  the  governor  comes.  And  he  gave  me  sich 
a dig  in  the  ribs.  A rare  funny  young  chap  he  is,  allays  fond  o’ 
his  joke.  We  ageres  main  well  about  that.  But  these  singing 
women  coming  here  to  practise  music  with  our  young  gents 
seems  to  be  a bit  rum.  No  chap-e-rong  nor  nothink.  I don’t 
half  like  it,  and  that’s  a fact.  (Bell  rings  again.)  Oh  I coming, 
comiDg  1— Yes,  being  a J.P.  is  all  very  well,  but  I say  our 
master  ’ud  do  a sight  better  to  J.P.  at  home.  A right  good  sort 
he  is,  too — as  believing  as  a babe — for  all  his  ccrky  temper, 
when  the  claret  runs  that  way,  too.  He  hates  women,  he  do.  But 
they  don’t  hate  him,  worse  luck  ! Lord  bless  your  life,  no  ! 
And  this  leading  lady,  as  Master  Cyril  calls  her,  means  business 
—she  do. 


(Enter  the  two  ladies.) 

Ft  IMA  Donna.  So  comfortable  these  roomy  country  houses, 
but  one  could  change  this.  Ah  1 


[Exit. 
Dull  ? yes, 


(Enter  the  two  sons.) 


J.  P. 


Cyril.  Such  a good  opportunity  this,  Madame  Agnes,  and  my  violin  is 

in  ripping  condition.  How  do,  Miss ? Graham,  look  sharp 

and  let  us  begin. 

Prima  Donna.  You  are  so  in  love  with  your  violin  that  you  leave  us  no 
time  to  admire  your  delightful  house. 

Miss . And  it  is  so  quiet  and  reposeful,  Mr.  Graham. 

Cyril.  My  house — don’t  know  if  I’m  going  the  right  way  to  get  it.  Yes, 
I'm  body  and  soul  for  the  violin,  Madame  Agnes.  Won’t  you  j 
take  time  on  the  wing — the  governor  is  not  quite  such  a mild 
sort  as  you  take  him  for — let  us  try  over  Braga’s  Serenata. 

( Piece  rendered  with  violin  accompaniment .) 
(Enter  Servant.) 

James.  Hist,  Master  Cyril,  the  governor’s  coming!  Scoot  J 
Cryil.  The  deuce  ! — ahem  1 

Graham.  Bother  [Exit  all. 

(Prima  Donna  drops  lace  pocket  handkerchief.) 

( Enter  J.  P .fussing  and  fuming.) 

Well!  Gilbert,  in  the  “Pirates,"  says  that  a policeman’s  life  Is 
not  a happy  one.  I'm  blessed  if  a magistrate’s  life  is  happy.  To 
stop  crime  you  give  a severe  sentence  ; down  comes  Labby  in 
Truth,  calls  you  an  ass,  a brute — in  fact,  any  term  of 
opprobrium  he  may  consider  appropriate.  You  let  off  a culprit 
with  a fine — or  give  him  a short  term— down  come  all  the  other 
papers  on  you  like  the  proverbial  thousand  of  bricks.  (Sniffs 
suspiciously.)  Scent  1 I smell  scent.  (Stoops  to  pick  up  handkerchief 
— smells  it.)  Women  1 I knew  [it  l Now,  what  but  a woman 
would  use  a rag  like  this  ? And  in  the  daytime  too.  I suppose 

this  is  what  that  precious  Cyril  calls  Bohemianism.  D 

Bohemianism  ! It  is  his  doing  getting  these  opera  wenches  into 
the  house — a deuced  fine  creature  the  one  is  too — but  I won't 
have  it.  She’s  got  a head  on  her  shoulders  that  woman.  Tis’nt 
for  the  fiddle  she’s  making  up  to  njy  fool  of  a son.  They  think 
I’m  blind— in  my  dotage.  Ha,  ha!  But  if  he  thinks  I’ll  stand 
such  nonsense  he’s  vastly  mistaken.  I’ll  sooner  cut  him  off 
with  a shilling.  Oh  1 here  you  are  young  men. 

(Enter  the  two  sons) 

How  do,  daddy  ? 

Graham.  How  are  you  this  morning,  father  ? 

J.  P,  Pretty  behaviour  this,  introducing  fwomen  into  the  house  during 
my  absence. 

Ladies,  father,  ladies ! 

Women!  I say;  worse— dirty  Bohemians.  Santa-fe-de-B ogata r 
don’t  you  contradict  me.  And  if  you  think  I’ll  stand  such 
nonsense  the  sooner  you  undeceive  yourself  the  better.  You  ara 
a rake,  Cyril — or  disreputable  fellow,  as  old  Johnson  has  it. 
Cyril.  Not  much  better  himself. 


Cyril. 


Cyril 
J.  P. 


J.  P.  And  I won’t  see  you  leading  your  young  brother  Graham  astray 
under  my  nose. 

Graham.  Hardly  that,  father  ; I'm  all  right. 

J.  P.  Right- there  s no  right  about  it ; its  fall  wrong.  What  can  you  do 
with  such  baggages  as  opera  women  ? 

Graham.  Why,  you  seemed  to  like  them  the  other  night,  daddy. 

J.P.  Pish  ! pshaw  ! They’re  well  enough  in  their  place,  but  I suppose 
(to  Cyril)  you  hardly  want  to  turn  artiste.  You  and  your  precious 
fiddle— — 

Cyril.  Violin,  father,  violin  1 

J.  P.  Fiddle,  I say.  Fiddle  abroad  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you  shan't 
do  cat-gut  here  with  handsome  scheming  hussies  who  want 
you,  not  your  fiddle. 

Cyril.  Ridiculous  1 

J.P.  (with  a look  at  Graham's  conscious  face).  I know  I aint  so  very  far  out, 
and  once  more  I say,  I will  not  have  you  corrupting  Graham’s 
morals. 

Cyril.  Oh  1 hang  his  precious  morals  1 

J.P.  Or  I will  cut  you  off  with  a shilling. 

Cyril.  Wonder  if  he  has  the  coin  about  him  ? (aside) 

J.P.  You  shall  be  no  son  of  mine.  [Exit  Cyril. 

Graham.  Father,  you  are  too  hard  on  Cyril.  He  is  a good  fellow  at  heart, 
and  he  isn't  after  the  leading  lady  a bit. 

J.  P.  And  she  isn’t  after  him,  eh  ? 

Graham.  I don’t  think  so. 

J.P.  You  don’t  think  so  ! (freaking  down).  My  boy,  you  are  your  poof 
dear  mother  over  again.  She  was  always  as  weak  as  water. 
Anybody  could  lead  her  by  the  nose— anybody— anybody. 
Now  I am  afraid  you  will  be  caught  in  that  other  one’s  shrimp 
net  if  you  don’t  take  care.  She’s  a sly  little  minx  and  is 
leading  you  oa. 
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Graham.  There  you  are  wrong,  father.  It  is  I who (aside)  I must  be 

truthful.  [ Exeunt . 

Curtain. 


SCENE  II.— Dell- 


Curtain  rises  on  a woodland  seme.  Luncheon  spread  on  ground  with  tree  trunks  t 
etc.,  at  back.  Enter  Madame  Agnes  and  Cyril. 

Prima  Donna.  So  charming  of  you,  Mr.  Cyril,  to  drive  us  here  for  lunch. 

What  a delightful  dell.  The  glade  is  so  pretty  and  so  very 
romantic.  You  say  it  is  part  of  your  grounds  ? 

Cyril.  Of  my  father’s  grounds. 

(Enter  Miss and  Graham.) 

Graham.  You  are  so  in  keeping  with  the  scene — so  rural — er — urn. — 

(deeply  enamoured.) 

Miss.  You  mean  I am  so  countrified. 

Graham.  Ah  no  ; and  your  eyes  are  so  blue — as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Miss.  My  eyes  are  brown,  sir. 

Graham.  Ah,  yes  ; so  they  are — as  brown  as  the  running  streamlet. 
Prima  Donna  (aside.)  Stupid  idiots  ! 

Miss.  When  it  is  muddy,  you  mean  ? 

Cyril.  Are  you  comfortable,  Madame  Agnes  ? I told  them  to  send  down 
a lot  of  cushions — ah ! this  is  better  than  that  rugged  old  trunk 
of  a blasted ! — ahem  ! — fallen  tree.  There  is  always  a lot  of 
lightning  about  here,  and  the  poor  old  dad  gets  into  such  a pelt 
when  any  of  his  timber  is  ••  struck  all  of  a heap  ” like  this. 

Prima  Donna.  He  is  a nice  old  man— you  could  not  persuade  him  to 
to  come  with  us  ? 

Cyril  (aside).  Rather  not. 

Fkima  Donna.  Champagne ! thanks.  It  is  always  refreshing  after  a 
dusty  drive.  Hark ! 

I (Sounds  of  a guitar  and  a fresh  young  voice  in  the  distance) 
Cyril.  Who  can  it  be  ? Probably  someone  from  that  gipsy  encamp- 
ment we  passed  on  the  road. 

Prima  Donna  (with  professional  keenness).  She  plays  well. 

(Enter  gipsy  girl.) 

Cyril.  Heavens!  What  a beauty  ! 

Prima  Donna.  You  play  well,  little  woman.  I wonder  if  you  can  accom- 
pany me  in  a song  ; and  can  you  tell  fortunes  ? 

Graham.  Can  you  tell  ours  ? 

Gipsy.  Yours  and  hers  ? Yes.  She  is  pretty  and  nice  ; your  young  lady. 

(Looks  at  his  hand  ) 

You  will  marry  her,  and  you  will  be  very  happy  in  a far  country. 
No  one  will  ever  come  between  you. 

Prima  Donna.  My  fortune,  gipsy. 

Gipsy  (taking  hand  held  out,  but  looking  at  Cyril).  There  is  not  very  much 
here.  P our  hopes  are  high,  and  your  schemes  are  deep  laid, 
but  you  will  not  win. 

Prima  Donna.  You  are  plain-spoken,  woman. 

Gipsy  (unheeding).  Men  do  not  figure  in  your  life,  but  you  will  marry— 
a silly  old  man  perhaps. 

Prima  Donna.  Have  dose  ! (snatches  hand  away ) 

Cyril.  Have  some  champagne,  lovely  Gitana,  before  you  tell  my  fortune. 
And  then  will  you  play  for  us  ? 

Gipsy.  For  you  ? Yes,  I will  play,  and  I drink  to  your  fortune.  It  is 
good. 

Prima  Donna.  Tush  ! I will  sing.  What  shall  I sing? 

Cyril.  Pardon  me — I must  have  my  fortune  first. 

GirsY.  A fair  woman — much  too  old  for  you,  is  laying  traps  for  you — but 
you  will  escape.  You  will  not  marry  her.  Another  will  cense 
into  your  life. 

Cyril.  I think  she  has  come  into  it.  (Aside.) 

Gypsy.  Perhaps. 

Cyril.  She  is  dark  with  flashing  eyes. 

Gipsy.  And  she  is  young.  She  is  not  what  she  seems,  but  she  is  nobly 
born. 

Prima  Donna.  Ridiculous  trash ! 

Cyril.  You  are  she  ! (Aside.) 

Gipsy.  Perhaps — if  you  will  it  so.  (Aside.) 

Miss  — (to  Graham).  How  beautiful  she  is ! Your  brother  is  in  love  with 
her. 

Graham.  I fear  so. 

Prima  Donna.  Are  we  to  sing  or  not  ? And  you  were  to  play  to  us, 
Mr.  Cyril. 

Cyril.  But  you— Esmeralda,  do  you  say  your  name  is  ? — will  play." 

(Plays  " Marche  Indienne.") 
Cyril  (delighted).  Again— again  ; play  something  more;  for  me,  Esmer- 
alda. 


Plays  “ Clair  de  Lunc 


Graham.  Madame  Agnes  will  sing. 

Prima  Donna.  What  shall  I sing  ? Do  you  think  this  gipsy  can  do 
justice  to  my  voice  ? Even  at  an  al  fresco  luncheon  party  I 
don't  think  it  advisable  to  make  an  exhibition  of  myself. 

Graham.  You  could  hardly  do  that,  Madame,  except  favourably. 

Prima  Donna.  My  good  woman  ! Can  you  tear  yourself  away  from 
the  charms  of  champagne  to  do  my  bidding  ? I will  ting  to 
your  strumming. 

(Sings,  with  guitar  accompaniment,  Tic-e-Tcc). 

(All  the  while  gipsy  flirting  with  Cyril ) 

Prima  Donna.  Gracious,  how  the  midges  annoy  me!  If  this  is  rurality 
give  me  the  boards,  where  at  any  rate  one  has  but  the  draught* 
from  the  wings  to  do  battle  with.  Mt.  Cyril,  your  arm.  The 
horses  must  be  ready.  We  will  go.” 

[Exit  Cyril  with  Gipsy. 

I rima  Donna.  Mr.  Graham,  your  arm  if  you  please. 

[Exeunt  leaving  Miss to  f How  alone. 

Curtain. 

SCENE  III  — Son. 

Curtain  rises  on  drawing-room  of  J.  P.'s  house.  Biddy  dusting , &c. 

Biddy.  Well,  one  would  think  this  room  was  never  cleaned.  A pointy 
crop  might  be  growed  on  this  centre  table ; and  as  for  the 
pianny,  if  I didn't  keep  it  in  order  by  practisin  now  and  again. 
Shure  ! and  what’s  the  use  of  a board  school  eddication  if  we 
don’t  keep  it  up  ? And  Jimmums  likes  my  singin  and  playia 
above  a bit.  A most  discerning  man  is  Jimmums.  And  a mau 
of  one’s  own  is  allays  handy  about  a house.  I think  I'll  take 
Jimmums.  ( Plays  snatches  of  airs— a polka  and  a hornpipe  ) And 
he  does  dance  so  well ; and  the  squeedges — oh  ! Now,  here  the 
primer  donner  as  left  her  music.  I might  as  well  try  it  ever. 
And  shure  she’s  an  Irish  girl,  too.  I know  it  by  her  voice  and 
her  fine  eyes.  (Tries  over  songs  ) There,  and  I sing  as  well  a* 
her  any  day  of  the  week.  I’ll  just  go  through  the  ” Wearing  o’ 
the  Green,”  and  then  I must  go. 

(Sings  the  “ Wearing  of  the  Green  ”) 

James.  Well  to  be  you,  Biddy,  as  have  learnt  music  at  the  board  school. 

But  I don't  see  why  gentry  and  professional  folks  should  have 
it  all  their  way  in  music  no  more’n  in  ether  things.  Politics 
is  politics,  and  I ain’t  nothink — behind  master’s  back  that  is  —if  I 
ain’t  a good  Liberal.  (Aside.)  She’s  better  looking  every  day, 
she  is.  She’ll  fetch  me.  I feels  it  coming  on.  And  she  plays 
and  sings  to  please  me  a sight  better  than  that  leading  lady- 
primer  donner,  as  Master  Cyril  calls  her. 

Biddy.  What’s  that  you’re  mumbling  about,  Jimmums?  Ar.d  I say, 
Jimmums,  what’s  the  meaning  of  primer  donner? 

J ames.  And  you  bin  eddicated  at  a board  school ! (aside)  darned  if  I knew 
but  here  goes.  Well,  I take  it  primer  means  first.  She  as  takes 
the  cake,  don’t  yer  see.  And  donner  means  give,  leastways  it 
do  in  French,  and  I guess  this  Madame  Agnes,  the  leading 
lady,  ’ll  give  us  what’s  what  afore  we’ve  done  with  her  any- 
way  ” 

Biddy.  And  you’re  a fine  gaby,  you  are. 

James.  I say,  my  girl— there,  just  give  us  a kiss,  no  harm  in  that  any- 
way— here’s  a pretty  kettle  of  fish — our  master’s  son  run  off 
with  a gipsy — married  this  morning — so  the  telegram  says.  He's 
off  to  catch  'em,  in  a boiling  rage,  he  is.  But  lor ! he's  like  the 
cow's  tail,  intirely  behind  the  show. 

Eiddy.  And  I know  somebody  else  as’ll  be  in  a boiling  rage. 

James.  Who? 

Biddy.  Why  the  primer  donner  to  be  sure,  ycu  nincompoop  ! (flicking 
duster  in  his  face). 

James.  You  don't  mean  to  say  she  meant  catching  Master  Cyril  and 
leadin'— here — eh  ? 

Biddy.  Of  course  Ido.  Anybody  with  eyes  instead  of  saucers  in  their 
heads  could  see  that.  Have  done  now.  I've  most  bad  enough 
o’  your  kisses.  They  means  nothin’,  I'm  thinking. 

James.  Nincompoop  ! Gaby  ! Saucer  eyes  ! Well,  it’s  time  fer  me  to 
go  (aside)  or  I’ll  have  to  give  in.  And  you  may  whistle  for 
me  next  time,  Biddy  Maloney. 

[Exit. 

Biddy.  Whistle  indeed  ! and  for  such  as  him.  When  everybody  knows 
he’s  just  tied  to  me  apron  strings.  But  men  can  never  see  a 
joke  unless  one  lakes  a hammer  and  tintacks  to  beat  it  imo 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  brains.  But  they're  handy 
to  a thrifty  woman.  I don’t  whistle  him  back;  shure  no, 
singin’ll  do  the  trick.  (Plays  and  sings  " Molly,  Dear”).  And  so 
he's  sulky  ! and  won’t  come  back  I And  I'm  just  as  lew  and 
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down  as  can  be  in  love  with  the  man  as  I mean  to  be  me  lawful 
husband.  Gaby  ? I should  think  he  was  too.  And  there’s  just 
such  a quiet  time  here  to  settle  up  things.  And  1 feel  like  settlin’ 
up  things — all  over.  I feel  like  givin’  in  and  kissin  to  make 
up.  Jim — m — ins — (at  door  of  room ) Jim — m — ins?  Well 
[returning)  he  is  a gaby  ! and  so’s  most  men  for  that  matter, 
unless  they’ve  got  a sharp-sighted,  sensible  woman  to  look  after 
’em.  I’m  sure  master  is.  And  I shouldn’t  never  be  surprised 
if  he  don’t  get  hisself  married  again.  [Exit. 

Curtain. 


SCENE  IV.  (and  whole.) — Men-del-sohn. 

Curtain  rises  on  drawing-room.  Time  evening.  J.  P.  and  his  son’s  gipsy  wife 
in  conversation.  James  listening  behind  screen. 

Esmeralda.  You  are  so  good  and  most  people  are  so  horrid,  and  I know 
your  heart  is  as  kind  as  your  face. 

J.  P.  Not  quite  so  big,  little  flatterer. 

Esmeralda.  And  you  won’t  hate  women  anymore,  you  old  darling?  You 
will  leave  off  saying  naughty  wicked  things  about  Bohemians 
because  we  are  all  very  nice,  really  much  nicer  and  a great 
deal  more  clever  sometimes  than  stupid,  slow,  dreadfully 
proper  people  one  meets  ? 

J.  P.  Oh,  poh  ! pch  ! — plenty  of  clever  people  in  the  world. 

Esmeralda.  Of  course  there  are — just  like  you.  Oh  ! you  are  so  nice 
and  I shall  love  you  so  that  I shall  make  poor  Cyril  quite 
jealous.  You  will  always  take  my  part,  daddy,  won't  you$ 
and  we  will  make  Cyril  do  exactly  as  we  like.  And  how  nice  it 
will  be  for  me  to  sit  opposite  to  you  at  that  big  table  when  we 
give  grand  dinner  parties.  Cyril  will  have  to  sit  at  the  side, 
won’t  he  ? 

J.  P.  Oh,  come,  come — not  quite  so  fast  you  know — not  quite  so  fast 

We  must  hear  what  someone  else  has  to  say  to  this.  ( aside 
Terrible  complication  this! 

Esmeralda.  But  there  will  be  no  one  else  but  me,  you  know ; you  l-:ate  all 
other  women  so. 

j.  P.  Yes,  yes  [aside).  What  next,  I wonder.  But  circumstances,  little 
woman,  alter 

Esmeralda  What  ? alter  what  ? 

J.  P.  Cases,  my  dear,  cases  [aside).  Terrible  this  1 We  shall  have  the 
leading  lady  to  consider. 

Esmeralda.  Bother ! 

J.  P.  Tut  tut.  [acide)  Pretty  temper  this  ! 

Esmeralda.  Well,  you  are  very  naughty  to  talk  about  her.  It  makes  me 
cross  because  I detest  her.  We  will  talk  about  that  nice 
Graham. 

J.  P.  Yes,  yes  ; nice  lad  that 

Esmeralda.  And  you  will  let  him  marry  his  first  love,  that  charming 

Miss. She  is  so  sweet  and  so  amiable.  Perhaps  ycu  will  end 

by  liking  her  better  than  you  do  me.  [aside)  But  she  shan’t  stay 
here.  They  must  go  away  somewhere  else. 

[Exeunt 


[Enter  James) 

James.  Well,  well,  well ; I never  seed  anybody  so  bowled  over  as  our 
master.  The  dinner  as  is  just  over  was  as  good  as  any  play 
I don’t  like  the  glint  o’  the  primer  donner’s  eyes — not  much. 
And  the  master's  a flattered  up  by  these  ere  pretty  poachers  till 
his  senses  is  melted  wax  in  their  hands.  And  there  aint  burns 
much  sharper  than  burning  wax,  I take  it.  It’ll  end  by  his 
marrying  again  hisself.  The  leading  lady  means  business  this 
time.  And  then  all  their  noses’ll  be  out  o’ joint,  for  she’ll  lead, 
she  will. 


. [Exit 

[Enter  J.  P.  and  Esmeralda  both  carrying  music) 

Esmeralda.  Now  we  must  begin  our  rehearsal  for  this  big  house  concert 
to-morrow  night.  Will  there  be  a whole  heap  of  people  ? 

J.  P.  Yes,  yes.  (aisde)  Worse  luck! 

Esmeralda.  We  must  all  do  oar  best  to  give  you  joy  and  to  keep  up  the 
honour  of  the  old  house.  You  are  so  fond  of  the  old  house, 
are'nt  you,  daddy  ? ” 

J.  P.  Of  course,  [aside)  What  is  the  little  minx  driving  at? 
Esmeralda.  We  are  going  through  nearly  all  the  programme  you  know. 

[Arranging  guitar  and  tuning  it). 
[Enter  the  others.  Cyril  with  violin,  also  tuning  it). 

Esmeralda.  I will  play  my  piece  first. 

Madame  Agnes  [to  J-P)  And  I will  talk  to  you,  dear  Mr. 

Guitar  Solo. 

Madame  Agnes.  Yes  very  nice— still  I always  think  a guitar  requires  a 
voice. 


Esmeralda.  I am  quite  content  with  my  dear  guitar.  Now  Miss it  is 

your  turn  to-sing.  I do  likeyow'  voice  so.” 

Song — " Little  Ones  of  London." 

J.  P.  Very,  very  pathetic,  my  dear.  I too  like  your  voice. 

Mi6s So  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  dear  Mr. . 

J.  P.  But  I must  not  call  you  Miss any  longer.  Annie,  Graham 

tells  me,  is  your  name.  Queer  that  his  mother’s  name  was 
Annie. 

Madame  Agnes.  Now  come  Mr.  Cyril,  we  are  wasting  time.  It  is  year- 
solo  next.  I will  p’ay  your  accompaniment. 

Solo  Violin — " Cavatina  of  Lohr." 

Madame  Agnes.  You  play  the  violin  very  well,  Cyril.  [ToJ.P.)  Mr. 

are  you  not  at  all  musical  ? 

J.  P.  Not  at  all— I— ahem  I— I never  had  time  for  music  ! 

Madame  Agnes.  But  now,  for — my  sake. 

Cyril.  This  is  your  song,  Madame.  [Aside).  The  sooner  this  failed 
calf-killing  is  over  and  she  goes  the  better— old  gander  ! 
Madame  Agnes  [taking  music).  No,  I will  not  sing  Wagner  [to  JP) 

dear  Mr. . Please  give  the  casting  vote.  Shall  it  be  Wagner, 

Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  good  old  sentimental  Mendelsohn  ? 
What  you  like  I shall  sing. 

J.  P.  Upon  my  word,  Madame,  I am  not  sure  whether  I know  one 
from  the  other  of  these  musical  gentlemen.  They  all  lived 
rather  long  ago,  you  see. 

Cyril  [aside.)  And  I see,  too.  By  Jove!  too  plainly  to  be  pleasant. 

].  F.  Ah,  yes,  Mozart!  He’s  a grand  chappie.  I ought  to  know  seme 
of  his  music.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  I must  tell  you  a capital  joke — 
quite  true— happened  in  our  own  parish. 

Madame  Agnes  [aside.)  In  our  own  parish. 

J.  P.  Well,  old  Simon  Duffy,  our  organist  and  choir-master — cunning 
old  rascal  he  is,  too — was  once  asked  by  some  women  who 
were  ferreting  about  in  the  organ  loft,  which  composer  be 
favoured  for  the  church. 

Madame  Agnes.  Yes,  I’m  all  attention.  You  must  introduce  me  to  this 
old  character. 

Cyril  (aside).  The  devil  take  her  1 
Madame  Agnes.  I must  know  Mr.  Duffy. 

].  P.  And  how  do  you  think  he  got  out  of  the  quandary  ? He  was 
sharper  than  me,  you  see. 

Madame  Agnes.  No,  this  I will  not  believe.  But  how  can  I possibly 
tell,  my  dear  sir  ? 

J.  P.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You’d  never  guess.  He  said  “ Mozart,  ma’am, 
Mozart ; only  he’s  so  drefful  tiresome  sometimes  that  we’ve  got 
to  alter  him  so  much.” 

[< General  laugh.  Exit  Miss and  Graham. 

Song — Mozart's  "Nozze  de  Figaro.” 

Madame  Agnes.  I declare  I feel  quite  exhausted.  (To  J P.)  Mr. 

if  you  will  escort  me,  I will  take  a little  refreshment.  (Takes  arm 
Esmeralda,  not  to  be  outdone,  takes  the  other.)  [Exeunt.’ 

(Enter  James.  Finds  Cyril  alone  and  looking  glum.) 

James  (aside).  Eh?  what’s  up  now  ? (listens.) 

Cyril  (unconscious  that  he  is  not  alone).  I suppose  it’s  all  U.P.  She’s 
worked  the  dear,  simple  old  dad.  And  they  do  say  there’s  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool.  He’ll  marry  her,  and  that  will  take  all  the 
gilt  off  our  gingerbread.  Poor  Esmeralda,  too!  (laughs  un- 
comfortably). After  keeping  the  house  free  of  women  all  these 
years  he  is  in  for  a round  nest  of  ’em  now,  and  no  mistake. 
However,  he  can’t  say  much  to  his  sons.  Pah!  c 14  fellows 
really  ought  to  be  more  considerate.  She’s  a Tartar,  too  ; but 
he’s  going  it.  [Exit. 

James.  And  I’m  going  for  Biddy.  I feel  it’s  coming  on.  [Exit. 

Curtain. 

Note.—  Any  music  of  course  can  be  introduced  at  discretion  of  players. 

[Applications  for  permission  to  perform  this  Charade  in  public  must  be 
addressed  to  "Nomad,”  Office  of  this  Journal,  31,  Southampton  Street 
Strand.]  * 

To  prevent  dissappointment,  Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  the  Boxing 
Kangaroo  appearing  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  is  specially  and  exclusively 
engaged,  and  cannot  appear  at  any  place  of  entertainment  other  than  tbe 
Royal  Aquarium.  The  International  Toy  Exhibition  is  NOW  OPEN. 
See  the  Boxing  Kangaroo  and  Professor  Landerman  in  the  theatre 
about  4 and  9.  ” Hull,”  the  Man  with  an  Iron  Cranium,  appears  (free) 

during  the  Great  Central  Stage  Varieties  (free),  2.30  and  7.30  ; over  150 
Artistes.  Free  Entertainments  commence  with  Comical  Conjuring  32. 
At  5.50  to  6.50  (free),  Ballad  Concert.  See  the  Swimming  Entertainment, 
5 arid  10.  The  St.  Stephen’s  Great  Hall  Skating  Rink  is  now  open.  The 
THEATRICAL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN.  A Monster  Christmas 
Carnival  commences  December  26.  Doors  open  ; i.m. 
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A “DRINK  CRAVING”  ANECDOTE. 

BY  REFLEX. 


(All  Rights  Reserved.) 


11  A Reminiscence  ” I am  asked  for  by  “ Partner,”  who  so 
ably  seconds  “Self”  in  the  editing  of  this  Journal.  “Christ- 
mas brings  reminders,  and  you,”  she  says,  “ must  have  many 
to  interest  in  the  past  years  of  your  busy  professional  life.” 
Well  “ Partner, ” so  I have  ; many  happy,  cheery,  bright  and 
amusing  reminiscences ; others  equally  sad,  dispiriting,  and 
hardly  short  of  dramatic  in  the  circumstances  that  were  inter- 
■ woven  with  the  events  that  memory  recalls.  Some  for  ever, 
in  fact  most  of  these  are,  however,  sealed  down  in  the  strong 
box  of  professional  secresy  and  honour,  and  will  never  again 
see  the  light  of  day.  Besides,  it  is  not  my  place  or  province 
to  write  some  thrilling  anecdote,  even  if  it  be  true,  unless 
there  be  a useful  lesson  to  be  inculcated  and  learnt  from  its 
narration.  Even  “ a romance  in  three  columns  ” is  entirely 
beyond  me. 

How  came  it  then  that  I have  so  far  yielded  as  to  take  up 
my  pen  to  write  the  facts  of  a sad  story  which  has  never  been 
told  to  anyone,  and  the  particulars  of  which,  though  I have 
to  go  back  more  than  twenty  years  to  recall  them,  are  still  a-s 
deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  as  if  they  had  only  occurred 
yesterday  ? 

Well,  I want  to  utilize  your  columns  to  advocate  a great 
want  in  these  days  when  shams  and  fads  appear  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way  so  long  as  they  minister  to  the  notoriety, 
vanity,  or  pockets  of  the  faddists;  days  so  prolific 
in  spurious  enthusiasm,  hypocritical  excitement,  and  hysterical 
fanaticism.  These  are  times  when  any  crack-brained  senti- 
mentalist may  pipe  his  new  fad,  and  after  him,  like  the  rats 
of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  dance  ail  the  sham  Sabba- 
tarians, vegetarians,  anti-vivisectionists,  anti-vaccinators, 
“women's  rights,”  and  “ people’s  rights”  agitators,  aye,  and 
all  sorts  of  ghost-mongers,  mesmerists,  hypnotists,  spiritualists, 
maniacal  religionists,  and  what  not. 

My  little  tale  has  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  these.  I have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  intemperate  temperance  that  strives  to  shut  up 
the  publican’s  house,  ruin  his  property,  and  turn  him  and  his 
family  aariit  on  the  world  without  a penny  of  compensation, 
nor.  of  the  political  carrions  who  gloat  over  the  bubble 
capital  they  acquire  by  playing  into  the  hands  of  these 
intemperate  highwaymen  under  the  plea  of  advancing  tem- 
perance, while,  in  many  cases,  they  simply  change  the  scenes 
of  the  tap-room  from  the  gin  palace  to  the  back  parlour  of  the 
artisan  home.  Comforts  at  home,  luxury  in  clubs,  many  of 
these  shams  have.  Let  them  see  to  it  that  they  clean  out 
their  own  Augean  stables  before  they  shout  for  the  depriva- 
tion of  his  right  as  a citizen  of  the  working  man’s  little  privilege 
and  comfort. 

In  my  professional  career  I have  seen  the  high-born  lady, 
with  the  cramped  joints  and  rigid  muscles,  impatient  for  the 
ice  blocks  on  which  to  rest  her  fevered  palms,  yet  still  fed 
with  her  champagne  and  sponge-cake  until  “ her  poor  brain  ” 
began  by  its  “idle  comments  to  foretell  the  ending  "of  her 
alcoholised  life. 

I have  stood  in  the  room  with  the  wild  dipsomaniac, 
on  the  table  alongside  him  lying  the  loaded  revolver, 
while  he  fiddled  for  his  terror-stricken  and  half  intoxi- 
cated servant  to  dance  a jig  to  his  wild  accompaniment. 
He  once  was  a musician  of  some  power,  and  an  accomplished 
violinist,  but  he  began  the  downward  course  of  secret  drink- 
jno>  until,  as  I have  seen  him,  no  hell  fiend  could  more  revel 
in  his  infernal  depths  than  he.  He  has  before  me  jumped  up 
wildly  in  bed  and  drank  to  “ The  health  of  Satan  and  his  own 
damnation.”  He  died  in  fearful  convulsions,  arising  out  of 
one  of  these  mad  frenzies. 

Long  years  since  I was  at  the  wedding  of  a nice  fresh 
young  girl.  I had  known  her  and  her  generous-hearted  young 
husband  from  my  childhood.  Bright  with  promise  was  that 
Summer  morning  as  the  handsome  young  couple  stepped 


forth  from  the  flower-strewn  church,  amidst  the  congratula- 
tions and  the  blessings  of  many  friends  who  had  come  to  see 
them  married.  I have  his  hand  in  mine  in  memory's  grip 
at  this  moment,  as  I then  wrung  it  in  silent  prayer  for  his 
happiness  and  success.  I can  see  as  I write  these  lines  that 
fair  young  face,  all  radiant  in  realised  hopes  and  lit  up  by 
that  light  which  we  only  see  on  woman’s  face  when  it  springs 
from  the  source  of  innocent  passion  and  girlish  love.  Little 
thought  I,  as  we  drove  home  from  church  to  drink  their 
healths,  cut  the  uplifted  bridal  cake,  scatter  rice  over  them 
on  their  departure,  and  fling  the  slipper  of  luck  after  them 
as  they  stepped  into  the  carriage,  what  scenes  I was  to 
witness  in  their  future  lives  ! For  I have  seen  that  same  girl 
afterwards  grown  into  womanhood  and  motherhood,  with 
wild  looks  and  hellish  resolve  chasing  her  husband  with  a 
large  knife,  madly  endeavouring  to  wound,  if  not  to  kill 
him.  I have  known  in  after  years  that  same  cheery  and 
devoted  bridegroom,  night  after  night,  let  himself  stealthily 
out  of  his  house  to  escape  from  the  brutal  bursts  of  drink- 
passion  of  a wife  he  still  loved  too  dearly  and  too  well.  I 
have  seen  the  children  cowering  in  a cheerless  room  in  terror 
at  the  sound  of  the  mother’s  voice,  wanting  in  some  of  the 
very  necessaries  of  life,  for  nothing  in  the  house  escaped  the 
rapacity  and  craving  of  the  miserable  dipsomaniac.  And, 
“ last  scene  of  all,”  I have  gone  hurriedly  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  stood  over  the  unconscious  woman,  as  with 
laboured  and  stertorous  breath  the  clock  ticked  out  on  a 
happy  Christmas  Eve  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  old  year 
and  the  last  moments  of  a life  not  even  “ glad  of  death’s 
mystery.”  I was  roused  from  my  sad  reverie  by  the  sudden 
tones  of  the  peal  of  bells  from  the  old  cathedral  ringing 
out  the  hopes  of  peace  and  goodwill  over  the  snow-clad 
town,  and  exciting  a greater  intensity  of  sympathy  still, 
when,  a few  minutes  later,  those  same  bells  awakened  the 
echoes  in  the  still  night  by  the  strains  of  “ Home,  sweet 
home,”  and  the  wondering  children  of  the  dead  woman  gazed 
enquiringly  up  into  my  face  for  an  explanation  of  their 
father’s  uncontrollable  and  agonised  grief. 

I had  not  long  commenced  to  practise,  and  was  still  young 
in  years,  when  the  facts  I am  about  to  tell  occurred,  and 
left  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  neither  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  nor  the  crowding-out  incidents  of  an  unusually 
active  professional  career  have  obliterated.  These  were  the 
days  of  my  hardest  work,  from  early  morning  to  midnight,  of 
surgery  and  “ club  ” life,  hospital  ward,  of  private  medical 
“ grinding  classes,”  of  dissecting-room  and  hard  public  dis- 
pensary duties,  when  “each  hour  had  to  sweat  its  sixty 
minutes  to  the  death,”  and  was  still  always  overtaken  by 
its  successor  in  the  rush  for  duty  and  against  time. 

The  time  of  year  was  June — a lovely  June — the  surround- 
ing country  being  covered  with  blossom,  and  fruitful  in  the 
ripening  rays  of  an  unusually  hot  sun  for  this  erratically 
disposed  month.  I had  come  in  to  eat  a hurried  dinner, 
for  I had  to  go  out  immediately  it  was  over  to  see  an 
anxious  case,  when  I was  informed  that  a gentleman  was 
waiting  to  see  me  in  the  surgery.  On  going  into  it  I at  once 
recognized  a man  whom  I had  known  by  sight  for  some  time, 
and  whom  I had  often  listened  to  with  delight  (I  do  not  wish 
to  say  where  or  when),  for  he  had  a magnificent  voice,  and 
earned  his  living  as  a professional  teacher  of  singing.  The 
look  on  his  face  was  sufficient  to  tell  me  he  was  intensely 
anxious,  and  that  it  was  for  someone  else,  and  not  for  himself, 
he  had  come  to  ask  my  advice.  And  I may  here  say  that  I 
had  heard  with  sorrow  some  time  previously  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  occasional  and  desperate  fits  of  drink-craving  ; fits  in 
which  he  lost  all  control  over  himself,  treated  his  wife  and 
family  barbarously,  and  became,  for  the  time  being,  the 
veriest  lunatic. 

As  I looked  at  the  haggard  face  before  me,  I feared  some 
desperate  tragedy  had  occurred,  and  I waited  with  no  small 
forebodings  for  the  reply  to  my  query  as  to  what  was  wrong  ? 

“ My  wife,  doctor,”  he  said,  “ has  been  taken  rather  suddenly 
ill ; she  has  not  been  very  well  for  a few  days,  but  she  is 
worse  this  evening,  and  I want  you  to  come  and  see  her,’* 
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Without  waiting  for  my  dinner  I accompanied  him.  On  my 
way  I succeeded  in  getting  the  following  information.  She 
had  not  been  strong  for  some  time,  had  a large  family 
(two  grown-up  daughters),  and  worked  hard  to  make,  all 
ends  meet  at  home.  He  acknowledged  that  she  often  deprived 
herself  of  food  for  days  in  order  to  provide  her  children’s 
wants.  The  previous  night  she  was  attacked  by  uncontroll- 
able sickness  and  he  had  left  her  very  faint  to  come  for  me, 
as  she  obstinately  refused  to  see  any  doctor  before  this.  They 
lived  about  half  a mile  from  my  residence,  in  rather  a respec- 
table locality. 

On  reaching  the  house  I went  straight,  guided  by  the  eldest 
daughter,  a remarkably  nice,  intelligent,  and  gentle  looking 
girl  of  17,  to  the  mother’s  room.  I was  shocked  when  I 
gazed  on  the  hollow  face,  with  its  large  lustrous,  though 
sunken,  eyes,  and  at  the  emaciated  hands  that  lay  outside  the 
clothes.  She  was  quite  conscious,  but  spoke  in  a whisper. 
Her  pain  and  sickness  were  somewhat  better  she  said,  but 
she  felt  very  weak. 

After  the  usual  examination  I took  the  daughter  aside  and 
learned  the  following  facts  : “ Father  had  been  drinking  for 
some  time,  and  only  ceased  a few  days  previously.  One  by 
one  each  thing  in  the  house  had  gone  for  whiskey.  They 
had  lived  on  crusts  of  bread  and  water.  The  poor  mother  for 
some  days  had  tasted  no  food,  depriving  herself  of  any  to 
leave  all  for  the  children.  The  previous  day,  the  father, 
now  returned  to  sobriety,  had  brought  home  a little  money, 
and  the  hungry  mother  had  gone  out  and  bought  some  ling 
in  a low  locality  in  the  town,  had  come  home  and  had 
ravenously  eaten  a great  quantity  of  this  fish.  Soon  after- 
wards the  symptoms  I have  mentioned  set  in.  Having  ordered 
for  the  patient,  and  giving  the  girl  something  to  buy  suitable 
nourishment  with,  I left,  desiring  the  father  to  call  me  at  once 
if  there  was  any  change  for  the  worse  in  his  wife’s  condition, 
and  telling  him  how  hopeless  I feared  that  condition  was. 

With  wild  despair  he  grasped  me  by  the  shoulders  and 
implored  me  to  give  him  some  hope.  I knew  there  was  little, 
but  I read  the  truth  in  the  now  blanched  and  sobered  face — 
an  intensity  of  love  for  the  woman  whose  death  he  had 
compassed  by  his  drunken  greed.  So  I tried  to  buoy  the  poor 
fellow  up  with  some  professional  platitudes  of  “while  there 
being  life  there  being  hope,”  and  that  “we  must  never  despair.” 
Tired  after  the  day’s  exertions,  I was  sleeping  soundly,  when 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  night  I was  awoke  by  a furious  knock- 
ing and  ringing  at  the  street  door.  Quickly  dressing,  I went 

downstairs,  and  found  there  Mr. , who  wildly  implored  me 

to  come  at  once,  and  that  he  feared  his  wife  had  got  suddenly 
worse.  We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  house,  no  words 
being  spoken  by  either  of  us  on  the  way.  Well  I remember 
*he  night.  The  stars  had  not  yet  quite  gone  out,  and  the 
moon, 'calm  and  clear,  cast  her  silverf-lsaiq  over  the  peace- 
fully sleeping  city.  The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were 
visible  in  the  east,  and  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  caw  of 
the  rooks,  which  we  here  and  there  disturbed,  as  they  picked 
their  morning  meal  off  the  deserted  street  ways— the  only 
sign  of  life  we  met  on  our  road  as  we  half  ran  and  half 
walked.  The  same  girl  with  the  sweet,  patient  face,  stood 
weeping  at  the  open  door  to  implore  me  to  go  at  once  to  her 
mother.  Alas!  as  I looked  on  those  features  of  marble, 
the  tightly  drawn  lips,  and  the  glazed  eyes,  I knew  that  the 
spirit  had  fled  from  the  “ deserted  house,”  and  had  gone  to  a 
“ far  and  glorious  city  ” of  eternal  rest,  a long  and  distant 
journey ; that  those  “ windows  ” would  never  again  admit 
the  light  of  a daughter’s  love  to  the  weary  tenant  within,  that 
the  “ door  so  frequent  on  its  hinge  before”  would  never  re- 
open to  tell  the  story  of  enduring  and  long-suffering  love  to 
the  lonely  husband.  But  never  to  my  dying  day  will  I forget 
that  awful  cry  of  agony,  remorse,  and  pain  that  startled  me 
as  I drew  near  to  the  bed  to  look  closer  at  its  lifeless  occupant ; 
nor  will  I ever  be  able  to  dismiss  that  face  of  concentrated 
anguish  as  he  rushed  wildly  forward  and,  catching  the  corpse 
in  his  arms,  hugged  it  to  his  heart,  calling  vainly  on  the  name 
of  her  he  had  for  years  so  passionately  and  so  deeply  loved. 
Could  anyone  with  humaq  heart  forget  that  scene,  as  the 


bare  room,  now  filled  with  the  children,  a miserable  and 
half-starved  group  of  sorrowful  and  fearful  young  faces,  gave 
back  in  the  silence  of  the  night  the  echoes  of  the  mad  cries  of 
the  conscious  stricken  man  ? 

Firmly,  but  quietly,  I took  him  off  the  bed  and  led  him 
downstairs,  and  out  into  the  cool  air  of  that  calm  summer 
morning.  I linked  my  arm  in  his,  and  in  his  dazed 
state,  from  which  he  only  appeared  to  rouse  himself 
now  and  then,  when  a loud  groan  or  cry  of  despair  escaped 
from  him,  I piloted  him  along  for  a few  miles,  by  wood  and 
river,  for  I saw  the  man’s  reason  was  threatened,  and  that 
another  tragedy,  as  terrible  as  that  I had  just  left,  might 
complete  this  sad  business.  No  one  could  forget  such  a 
walk  as  that.  No  word  was  uttered,  save  for  a little  time  on 
our  return  to  his  house,  when  I tried  my  utmost  to  whisper 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope  into  that  brain  now  begin- 
ning to  run  riotous  with  exclamations  and  threatenings  of 
passionate  despair.  The  morning  sun  was  well  up  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  shutters  were  being  removed  from  the 
shop  windows  when  I walked  sorrowfully  and  moodily  home. 

I must  draw  the  curtain  here  over  the  rest  of  this  story. 
I have  told  it  just  as  it  happened.  And  now  comes  my  moral. 
At  this  moment  all  over  “ happy  ” England  there  are 
thousands  of  homes  with  these  skeletons  of  private  drunkards 
in  their  closets,  and  while  we  brawl  and  shout  about  public 
houses,  and  trade  on  our  shouting  and  brawling,  we  hesitate 
to  construct  our  legal  machinery  so  as  that  we  may  reach 
with  a firm,  yet  merciful  hand,  the  miserable  dipsomaniac 
who  is  blasting  his  or  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  and 
bringing  wretchedness  and  grief  on  thousands  of  enduring 
relatives,  who  try  to  struggle  on  bravely  under  a load  which 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  lighten  and  relieve 
them  of.  Let  us  have  dipsomaniac  homes,  controlled  by 
Government,  guarded  by  every  State  precaution,  and  only 
licensed  for  those  who  are  qualified  to  organise  and  superin- 
tend them. 


A WIDOW  HATER. 


(A  ll  Rights  Reserved.) 

Sir  Peppery  Fidgett  was  one  of  those  irascible  individuals, 
the  production  of  fifteen  years  in  India,  and  too  much  curry. 

An  excellent  officer,  having  plenty  of  work  still  in  him,  he- 
was  proportionately  irate  at  being  shelved. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  feeling — it  is  shared  by  all  military 
men — and  clubland  resounds  with  the  voice  of  their  lamenting. 

In  person,  Sir  Peppery  was  short,  stout,  bullet-headed, 
round-eyed. 

In  disposition — despite  the  curry  and  a bad  liver — soft- 
hearted as  a baby,  and  malleable  as  putty  in  the  hands  of  a 
pretty  woman,  unless,  indeed,  she  were  a widow. 

Oh,  there,  indeed,  he  drew  the  line.  Old  “Samivel”  was 
a joke  to  him 

“ Have  nothing  to  do  with  a relict,”  he  would  say.  “ I 
saw  enough  of  the  breed  in  India.  Foregad,  sir,  they 
are  the  very  deuce ! Marry  you  without  your  own  consent ! 
There  was  Simpkins,  as  good  a fellow  as  ever  breathed. 
Tom  Spooner’s  widow  spotted  him — ran  him  to  earth  in  his 
own  bungalow,  with  six  children  and  two  native  nurses  * 
Foregad,  it’s  as  true  as  Gospel ! She  married  him  before 
twenty-four  hours  were  over,  and  she  has  doubled  the  six 
children  and  the  native  nurses.” 

The  widowphobia  of  the  General  was  an  amusement  to  his 
friends,  and  some  of  them  predicted  he  would  be  caught  yet 
by  a buxom  relict  ; but  time  went  on,  and  he  managed  to 
keep  clear  of  the  marauding  party,  very  much  to  the  satisfac- 
faction  of  his  relations,  who,  being  blest  with  numerous  olive 
branches,  naturally  looked  upon  Sir  Peppery  as  a means 
towards  providing  for  the  surplus  population  they  had  intro- 
duced into  the  world. 

It  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  General  was  overwhelmed 
with  invitations  from  married  nieces  and  unmarried  nephews 
to  come  and  spend  the  festival  with  each  inviter. 
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“The  children  clamour  for  dear  Uncle  Fidgett,”  wrote  one. 

“ Christmas  won’t  be  Christmas  without  you,  my  dearest 
uncle,”  began  another.  But  the  climax  was  reached  by  a 
third. 

“ Come  to  your  own  pet  Pussy.”  And  to  Pussy  he  went. 

Pussy  was  only  just  married — no  nursery  there  yet — and, 
although  the  General  loved  the  small  inhabitants  of  the 
children's  kingdom,  still  he  was  beginning  to  feel  just  a little 
tired  of  playing  the  eternal  part  of  a human  toy-shop,  made  up 
of  whips  and  whistles,  dolls  and  automatic  peacocks. 

He  sent,  however,  each  claimant  half-a-sovereign,  and  felt 
he  had  done  his  part. 

Pussy  had  made  a good  marriage,  one  very  much  to  the 
General’s  liking ; her  husband  holding  a good  military 
appointment  in  one  of  the  northern  counties.  Sir  Peppery 
hked  to  be  in  scent,  as  it  were,  of  his  old  profession,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  finding  a good  deal  of  fault  with  the  young 
officer,  and  decrying  the  new  rules  as  compared  with  the  old 
ones.  Altogether,  there  would  be  considerable  change  to  be 
got  out  of  the  visit,  and  he  made  his  preparations  with 
alacrity. 

Belonging  as  he  did  to  the  large  family  of  the  Fidgetts,  the 
General  had  no  end  of  fads,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  to 
look  after  these  himself ; Stibbs,  his  confidential  valet, 
having  taken  it  into  his  head  to  get  married,  and  to  a widow  i 

“You  are  a greater  fool  than  I took  you  for,  Stibbs  I” 
roared  Sir  Peppery  ; “ and  that  is  saying  a great  deal.” 

Stibbs  scratched  his  head. 

“ It  worn’t  my  fault,  General,”  he  answered  ruefully.  “ It 
seems  she  jest  set  her  eye  upon  me,  and  you  don’t  know  the 
strength  of  a widder’s  eye.  Wait  till  one  sets  her  eye  on  you, 
Sir  Peppery  ; you’ll  go  down  like  a ninepin." 

“ How  dare  you  say  such  a thing  to  me  ! ” returned  the 
irascible  General.  “ Leave  the  room  this  moment ! I go 
down  like  a ninepin  ! What  insolence  ! ” 

“ I meant  no  imperence,”  moaned  Stibbs.  “ You  can't 
tell,  seeing  that  you  never  had  a widder’s  eye." 

“Leave  the  room  !”  thundered  the  General,  and  Stibbs 
went. 

His  prophesy,  however,  dwelt  on  Sir  Peppery’s  mind,  and 
made  him  uncomfortable — the  presentment  of  himself  as  a 
nioepin  rolling  helplessly  before  a v/idow’s  glance.  It  was 
well  he  had  a good  deal  to  occupy  him,  or  it  might  have 
become  the  one  idea,  which  turns  towards  madness. 

Some  people — men  especially — make  a boast  of  travelling 
light ; that  is  to  say,  they  take  as  small  an  amount  of  their  per- 
sonal  belongings  as  will  suffice  for  their  wants.  The  General 
was  the  reverse.  He  was  so  fidgety  at  leaving  anything 
behind  either  at  his  club  or  his  lodgings.  He  was  so  sure  to 
want  what  he  had  left,  and  to  find  superfluous  what  he  had 
brought.  It  cost  him  so  many  hours  of  deliberation  to  weed, 
as  it  were,  the  necessary  from  the  unnecessary,  that  at  length 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  to  transport  all  his  household  gods 
with  him.  After  all  it  was  only  a trouble  to  the  porters,  and 
a little  additional  expense  in  the  matter  of  cabs.  Of  course, 
in  the  present  instance  there  would  be  his  own  trouble,  for 
without  Stibbs  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember. 

“ I shall  make  a list,”  thought  Sir  Peppery,  “ and  that  will 
be  better  than  Stibbs,  who  was  about  as  confounded  an  ass 
in  any  matter  of  business  as  he  was  in  his  own  affairs.  Impu- 
dent beggar,  comparing  me  to  a ninepin  indeed  ! ” 

The  morning  of  the  24th  December  in  the  year— well,  the 
year  doesn’t  matter,  does  it  ?— perhaps  it  was  last  Christmas— 
saw  Sir  Peppery,  in  a tremendous  fidget,  seeing  to  the  packing 
away  of  his  boxes  in  the  luggage  van  of  the  Great  Northern 
express. 

List  in  hand,  he  saw  his  beloved  square,  round,  oblong 
boxes,  his  hat  cases,  portmanteau,  gun  case,  and  book  case 
all  stowed  away  in  their  travelling  vault.  There  only  remained 
his  Gladstone  bag.  He  was  particular  about  that.  It  con- 
tained a,  diamond  star — a present  for  Pussy  the  fortunate. 

“ \ ou  11  take  this  in  the  carriage  with  you,”  quoth  the 
porter.  “Not  too  much  time  to  lose,  sir.  Smoking  carriage, 
of  course  ? ” 


“ Nothing  of  the  sort,”  returned  Sir  Peppery,  whose  red 
face  was  redder  than  usual  with  the  warmth  of  anxiety  for 
his  goods  and  chattels.  “ I don’t  want  to  go  where  a lot  of 
low  Radicals  smoke  filthy  tobacco  not  fit  for  a gentleman.” 

The  porter  stared ; but  in  the  every-day  bustle  of  railway 
life  porters  grow  accustomed  to  eccentric  passengers,  and  the 
more  eccentric  passengers  tip  best. 

The  train  was  very  full. 

“ Will  you  go  in  here,  sir  ? ” he  said,  opening  a first  class 
carriage,  the  only  occupants  of  which  was  a lad  about  sixteen, 
and  a quiet-looking  lady  in  black. 

The  General  gave  her  a sharp,  inquiring  glance.  She  was 
reading,  and  never  raised  her  eyes.  He  hesitated. 

“ She  might  be  a widow,  and  the  boy  her  son.  Still,  he  is 
in  his  corner,  and  she  in  hers  ; it  would  be  pretty  safe.” 

There  is  an  old  proverb  anent  the  woman  who  hesitates. 
It  may  be  with  men  there  is  a similar  abyss  awaiting  any 
infirmity  of  purpose. 

Just  then  the  bell  rang. 

The  porter  hurriedly  thrust  the  Gladstone  bag  under  the 
seat,  flung  the  General’s  bundle  of  sticks  and  umbrellas  into 
the  netting,  and  stood  at  ease,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand 
conveniently  open.  The  train  moved  off,  and  Sir  Peppery 
realized  that  he  and  the  lady  in  black  were  fellow  passengers 
for  the  next  six  hours.  An  awful  situation  u she  were  a 
relict- of  some  person  unknown. 

There  was  a tunnel,  too,  coming — a long  one.  A cold 
perspiration  broke  out  on  the  General’s  forehead  as  he 
cursed  his  own  folly  in  placing  himself  in  such  a dangerous 
position.  He  lifted  his  hat,  and,  taking  out  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  rubbed  off  the  drops  which  had  gathered  oa 
his  manly  brow.  Then  he  took  a wary  glance  at  his  enemy. 
As  he  did  so,  he  suddenly  encountered  two  charming,  saucy- 
looking  eyes,  with  oceans  of  suppressed  run  in  their  dark 
depths,  looking  at  him  over  the  pages  of  the  book  she  v/as 
perusing.  The  General  instantly  withdrew  his  glance,  and, 
taking  out  his  Times,  set  himself  to  read  in  true  John  Bull 
fashion.  There  was  silence  in  the  carriage,  only  broken  by 
occasional  whisperings,  and  sometimes  a smothered  laugh, 
between  the  widow  and  the  boy. 

Sir  Peppery  would  have  given  worlds  to  know  what  they 
were  laughing  at — probably  at  him.  Like  all  small,  stout 
men,  the  General  was  sensitive,  particularly  to  the  ridicule 
of  a pretty  wpman — and  there  was  no  denying  the  lady  m 
black  was  prfetty. 

She  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  had  put  a little  soft  hat 
upon  her  head,  which  made  her  look  wonderfully  young— 
almost  girlish. 

“ She  must  have  been  married  when  almost  a child  to  be 
the  mother  of  that  young  fellow,”  thought  the  General,  who 
someway  felt  himself  wonderfully  interested  in  his  travs’ding 
companions — especially  the  femaYe  companion.  For  a widow, 
she  wasn’t  in  the  least  intrusive.  He  would  stake  his  life  oa 
that,  even  in  the  tunnel 

Here  they  were  actually  going  through  the  tunnel.  Sir 
Peppery  heard  a faint  scream  as  they  flew  into  darkness,  and 
as  they  emerged,  he  saw  that  the  boy  was  holding  his 
mother’s  hand  in  his. 

Nice  boy  that — uncommonly  so  ! 

The  General’s  bead-like  eyes  beamed  benignantly  on  the 
lad,  who  was  now  busy  setting  out  a very  appetising  looking 
luncheon. 

Sir  Peppery  had  started  early.  He  had  had  a slender 
breakfast.  He  was  really  hungry.  He  watched  his  neighbours 
as  they  enjoyed  their  cold  fowl  and  champagne  with  wistful 
interest,  and  his  glances  attracted  the  attention  of  the  lady 
:n  black. 

She  nudged  her  companion,  and  whispered  something  to 
him. 

The  boy  nodded.  He  turned  to  the  General — 

“ Can  I offer  you  some  lunch  ? ” he  said,  in  a frank,  plea- 
sant voice.  “ We  shall  not  get  to  York  until  six  o’clock,  and  I 
don’t  think  we  make  a stop  long  enough  to  feed  all  along  tha 
line.  Do  have  something.” 
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Sir  Peppery  hesitated,  and  once  more  his  hesitation  was 
fatal.  The  mental  struggle  between  widowphobia  and  his 
empty  stomach  was  unequal,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warning 
voice  which  reminded  him  of  Pickwick  and  the  chops,  he 
yielded.  Pie  took  the  fair,  unspotted  breast  of  a delicate 
Surrey  capon  from  the  still  whiter  hand  of  the  lady  in  black, 
and. a glass  of  sparkling  Moselle  from  that  of  her  son. 

After  this  they  grew  quite  friendly. 

The  widow,  indeed,  spoke  little,  but  she  smiled  very 
sweetly,  showing  a row  of  the  most  evenly  matched  teeth  ; 
and  her  laugh  was  quite  bewitching ; so,  too,  were  her  eyes. 
What  between  these  charms  and  the  champagne,  which  was 
supplemented  by  a chasse  in  the  shape  of  a tiny  silver  thimble- 
ful of  Chartreuse,  the  General  was  beginning  to  lose  his  head 
slightly.  To  his  surprise,  and  indeed,  mortification,  an 
intense  drowsiness  fell  upon  him.  It  was  in  vain  he  tried  to 
resist  the  approaches  of  this  irresistible  invader,  who  has 
baffled  the  most  sturdy  anchorite.  Pie  made  frantic  efforts, 
for  he  knew  he  would  snore.  He  let  down  the  window ; he 
pinched  his  fingers  ; he  moved  restlessly  from  one  leg  to  an- 
other— all  in  vain.  His  eyes  closed— closed.  The  voices  of 
his  companions  sounded  a long  way  off ; their  heads  grew 
preternaturally  large  ; there  were  three  lamps  in  place  of  one. 
The  General  gave  in,  and  was  soon  deep  in  slumber. 

Pie  didn’t  awake  until  they  reached  York. 

All  was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  General,  with  a hasty 
bow  to  the  lady  in  black,  darted  from  the  carriage,  carrying 
his  own  bag,  and  collared  a porter.  Then  he  fumbled  for 
his  list,  and  made  his  way  to  the  luggage  van.  It  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  he  could  disinter  his  numerous  boxes  from 
the  piles  of  Christmas  hampers  and  travelling  wardrobes  going 
northwards.  At  last  it  was  done.  After  innumerable  scares 
of  having  lost  his  hat  box,  or  his  oblong  case,  he  managed  to 
gather  all  his  belongings  on  to  a cab,  and  seated  himself  in 
the  midst  like  an  old  hen  over  a clutch  of  chickens,  then  drove 
off  to  Captain  Lankester’s. 

It  was  pleasant  to  observe  Pussy’s  delight  at  seeing  “ dear 
XJncle  Fidgett.”  She  kissed  him  a dozen  times ; but  the 
General,  contrasting  her  with  the  lady  in  black,  thought  she 
lacked  something. 

She  had  grown  a trifle  fat,  and  her  voice  had  not  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  widow’s.  Still,  she  was  a dear  little  soul,  and 
Sir  Peppery  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  of  her  rapture  over 
her  diamond  star.  He  was  all  impatience  to  give  it  to  her. 

When  she  took  him  upstairs  to  show  him  his  room,  he 
told  her  to  open  his  bag,  and  see  what  she  would  find  there. 

“ It  is  just  at  the  top,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “ so'  you  needn’t 
look  below.  Meantime,  I’ll  take  the  straps  off  my  port- 
manteau. I wouldn’t  let  your  man  do  it ; he  would  be  sure 
to  spoil  the  lock.  In  Stibbs’  time ” 

Plere  a sudden  exclamation  from  Pussy  interrupted  him. 

“ Oh,  uncle,”  she  said,  “ what  a funny  idea  of  you  to 
bring  me  this” 

The  General  raised  his  head  in  surprise.  “Funny”  was 
the  last  word  he  expected  to  hear  applied  to  his  present. 

“ Don’t  you  like  it  ? ” he  asked,  without  looking  round. 

“ Well,  it  was  very  kind  of  you,”  laughed  Pussy,  “but 
really,  uncle,  I should  never  have  imagined — Nov/  what  put 
such  a notion  into  your  head  ? ” 

Sir  Peppery  was  getting  vexed,  and  no  wonder,  at  such  a 
reception  for  his  sixty  pounds. 

, “ I shouldn’t  think  you  get  many  such  presents,”  he  re- 

marked, in  a tone  of  sarcasm. 

“ I never  got  one  as  a present,  certainly,  but  I have  several. 
They  come  with  every  dress,  you  know.” 

At  this  mendacious  observation  the  General  turned  his 
head,  and  then  saw  that  his  niece  was  holding  in  her  hand  an 
article  well  known  to  ladies  and  their  maids  as — dress  im- 
prover. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  No  wonder  she  had  taken  such 
an  offering  coolly. 

“ My  dear  child,  that  must  be  your  Aunt  Letitia’s  parcel. 
She  sent  me  round  one  done  up  in  whitey  brown  paper  just 
before  I started.  I thought  I put  it  in  box  No.  1.,  but  I 


suppose  I didn’t.  I was  confused  with  all  the  packing. 
Look  again  in  the  bag.  It  is  a little  box,  Pussy,  my  dear, 
'with  something  very  pretty  inside.” 

Pussy’s  eyes  danced.  She  made  a dive  into  the  bag,  while 
the  General  watched  for  the  delight  which  would  expand 
over  her  face  when  she  would  see  the  glistening  jewel. 

Again  he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed. 

Pussy  did  give  an  exclamation  when  she  opened  the  parcel, 
and  it  was  one  of  delight,  but  it  was  rather  a subdued  little 
cry.  “ Oh  dear  me ! ” she  said. 

“ Well,  I thought  it  would  please  you,”  said  the  General, 
getting  up  from  the  carpet  and  coming  to  where  his  niece 
was  standing,  the  little  box  in  her  hand.  “ Confound  it  1 ” 
ejaculated  Sir  Peppery,  “ what  the  deuce  is  that  ? ” 

Pussy  was  blushing  furiously.  She  held  up  her  face  and 
kissed  him. 

“ How  did  you  know  it,  nunkey,  dear  ? ” she  whispered. 

“ Know  what  ? ” returned  the  General. 

“ Why,  about  baby,”  went  on  Pussy,  speaking  in  the  same 
hushed  voice  ; “ baby  that’s  coming,  I mean.” 

“ Why,  bless  my  soul,  I know  nothing  about  it  ! I declare 
to  the  Lord  Harry  there’s  something  queer  in  the  bag  ! Let 
me  look  at  it,  my  dear  ; I’ll  soon  find  you  something  better 
than  a doll’s  bib,  for  that’s  what  that  thing  looks  like.  No 
offence,  little  woman.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  General  pushed  past  his  niece  and  poked 
into  his  Gladstone.  A loud  exclamation  followed. 

Sir  Peppery’s  hair  seemed  literally  to  stand  on  end  with  bis 
rage  and  excitement. 

“I’m  robbed!”  he  cried.  “ Someone  has  taken  my  bag, 
and  stolen  my  pocket-book,  with  my  cheque-book  and  my 
bonds  ; and  your  diamond  ornament,  and  ^50  in  notes  all 
new,  given  to  me  yesterday  by  Coutts  ; and  one  pound  in 
gold  and  ten  and  sixpence  in  silver — all  gone  ; and  they  have 
left  me  this  vile  collection  of  dress  improvers  and  baby’s  rags. 
Oh,  I know  who  has  done  it.  That  woman  and  her  son. 
They  gave  me  the  champagne  on  purpose,  and  when  I was 
asleep  they  carried  off  my  bag.  Here,  let  me  go,  Pussy.  I won’t 
wait  for  Lankester.  What  good  would  he  do  ? If  you  want 
to  see  your  sixty-guinea  ornament,  let  me  go  this  minute.  I 
daresay  by  this  time  the  stones  are  picked  out  by  clever  Mrs. 
Black  and  White’s  fingers.  But  I’ll  have  her  up  ; she  shan’t 
carry  on  her  game  unpunished.  And  now  that  I think  of  it, 
she  and  the  boy  had  a regular  cut  of  the  swell  mob.  You 
never  saw  such  a pair.  Drugged  me  too.  That’s  punishable 
by  Act  of  Parliament ; and  punished  they  shall  be,  or  my 
came  is  not  Peppery  Fidgett.” 

So  saying  the  excited  General  tore  down  stairs,  and 
encountered  Captain  Lankester  coming  into  the  house. 

“ Eh  ? ” cried  that  young  gentleman,  “ what’s  the  matter  ? 
Pussy  been  naughty  ? ” 

“ I have  been  robbed,”  cried  the  General.  “ Robbed  of 
everything  by  an  audacious  woman — one  of  the  swell  mob.” 

“ And  Nancy  has  been  robbed,”  returned  Captain 
Lankester.  “ I have  just  come  from  her  and  Jim.  Robbed 
of  everything  by  a detestable  old  bloke  they  came  down  with 
from  London.  She  is  in  a terrible  way  about  it.  The  man 
left  his  bag  all  full  of  tobacco  quids  and  dirty  packs  of  cards, 
and  took  hers,  with  her  diamonds  and  ^150  in  cash,  and  other 
things.” 

« And  who  is  Nancy  ? ” asked  the  General,  with  an  air  of 
impatience. 

“ My  sister-in-law — Tom’s  widow.  As  nice  a little  woman 
as  ever  you  met,  General ; and  Jim,  such  a fine  lad.  He  says 
they  were  as  civil  as  could  be  to  this  old  rascal — gave  him 
lunch  and  champagne -” 

“ Eh  ? What’s  that  ? ” asked  Sir  Peppery.  “ Lunch  ? ” 

“ Yes.  A wretched  old  creature,  Nancy  says,  and  she 

pitied  him.  But  she  is  coming  round  to  dinner Good  lord, 

what’s  the  matter  with  Pussy?”  for  Mrs.  Lankester,  with  a 
total  disregard  for  her  coming  hopes,  was  rushing  downstairs 
at  break-neck  speed. 

“Nunkey,  uncle— Oh,  there  you  are ; I am  so  glad.  I have 


found  out  who  the  bag  belongs  to.  It  is  all  right.  It  belongs 
to — ” 

“Nancy,”  cried  the  General.  “ I have  guessed  it  already.” 

And  Nancy  it  was  ; and  she  came  to  dinner  that  day,  bring- 
ing  the  General  s bag  with  her.  He  was  very  shy  of  her  at 
first.  The  words  “ old  bloke  ” rankled  in  his  mind  ; but  the 
widow  was  bright  and  pleasant,  and  she  made  such  fun  of  the 
whole  thing  that  Sir  Peppery  began  to  see  he  would  make 
himself  ridiculous  by  keeping  up  his  sulky  dignity. 

“ Having  once  made  her  innings,  Nancy  was  sure  to  wrin,” 
as  Cap-fain  Lankester  remarked  confidentially  to  his  wife,  and 
win  she  did. 

The  General’s  widowphobia  disappeared  as  snow'  does  before 
sunshine,  and  Stibbs’  prophesy  as  to  the  ninepin  came  true  to 
the  letter. 

Singularly  enough,  no  one  seemed  to  enjoy  its  verification 
more  than  did  Sir  Peppery  Fidgett  himself. 


“ A GREAT  AND  ENLIGHTENING  FAMILY  AND  POPULAR  PAPER.” 


rtiiWML  HAlUKES. — iuc  yciauuai  eieu 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  new  Sun.  There  will  be  several 
columns  of  Gossip  concerning  ihe  people  of  the  world  whom  the  public 
is  most  interested  in  from  week  to  week— bright,  novel,  photographic  in 
delineation,  courteous  and  genial  in  tone.  Artistically  done  Interviews 
wi  hpromment  men  and  women  will  be  regularly  given.  Special  pains 
will  be  devoted  to  this  feature.  r r 

FINANCIAL  NEWS.— Its  Financial  Articles  have  been  one  of  the 
great  hits  of  the  Sunday  Sun.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  The 
Sunday  Sun’s  Financial  Articles  are  The  Best  in  Every  Respect  pub- 
lished of  any  weekly  paper  in  London.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these 
articles  will  be  continued.  ; 


SPORTING.— Sport,  in  all  its  many  forms  will  be  fully  recorded  A 
well-known  sporting  writer  will  describe  the  racing  events  of  the  past  and 
forecast  the  racing  probabilities  of  the  coming  week.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  all  forms  of  manly  outdoor  amusement— Cricket  Foot- 
ball, Rowing,  Golf,  &c. 


GENERAL  NEWS.  In  addition  to  the  Latest  News  of  the  mornings 
of  the  various  editions,  the  enlarged  Sun  will  contain  a careful  collection 
ot  the  Week’s  News— not  copied  slavishly  from  the  dailies  not  thrown 
together  without  form  and  without  grace,  but  carefully  arranged,  epito- 
mised within  the  briefest  space,  and  written  with  the  best  skill  of  the  best 
writers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  NEW  YEAR.  1893.  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA— A bright  weekly  record  of  current  and 

musical  dramatic  intelligence  will  be  given,  and  for  all  noteworthy 

— - . occasions  we  will  publish  Special  Critical  Articles  of  Thorough  Inde- 

pendence and  High  Literary  Value. 


ENLARGEMENT 


OF  THE 


A WEEKLY  EDITION, 

NEW  FEATURES- 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOUSEHOLD— The  wants  and  the  wishes  o! 
Woman  will  be  studiously  consulted.  The  changes  of  fashion  will  be 
described  for  the  wealthy  ; the  movements,  aspirations  and  victories  of 
Woman  will  be  heralded  for  the  advocates  of  her  increased  rights  and 
wider  opportunities  ; while  the  thrifty  housekeeper  will  be  told  of  the 
movements  of  the  markets  and  of  how  to  get  the  largest  returns  for  tbo 
smallest  outlay. 


. FICTION— Finally  each  issue  of  the  enlarged  paper  will  contain  an 
instalment  of  a First-rate  Worlj  of  Fiction — thrilling  in  incident,  rapid  in 
action,  and  thoroughly  pure  and  healthy  in  tone. 


i mean  tms  to  be  a Great  Family  Journal  as  well  as 
Enlightening  Newspaper. 


ropuiar  and 


from  ,fl  T\  -TO*  \S-3U€!  m Each  Week-  50  as  t0  meet  the  demands 
morning  P S °f  thG  Klngdom'  on  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 


T.  P.  O’CONNOR. 


tl  To  blow  the  Weekly  Sun  is  a Liberal  Education." 


Encouraged  by  the  great  popularity  which  has  been  won  by  the  Sunday 
Sun  in  the  Metropolis,  and  by  demands  which  have  reached  me  from 
various  parts  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  I have  determined,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Year,  to  Enlarge  The  Sun  to  Sixteen  Pages,  adding  to 
its  present  character  the  qualities  of  a Weekly  Paper,  and  to  bring  out 
Weekly  Editions,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
Sunday  Edition  for  the  metropolis. 

By  ‘his  means  the  vast  body  of  Provincial  Readers  throughout  the 
Umted  Kingdom  will  be  able  to  obtain  a paper  which  they  have  already 
heard  universally  praised,  but  which,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  anexclu- 
swely  Sunday  sale,  has  hitherto  been  more  or  less  restricted  to  a London 
».nd  Suburban  circulation. 


The  Enlarged  Sun  will  retain  all  the  Special  Features  which  bav 
*11.t “ST t0  made  it  so  enjoyable  a Sunday  treat  to  its  Metropolita: 
clientele  ; in  addition  to  these  it  will  contain  several  of  the  features  of  ; 

First-rate  Popular  Weekly.  The  Price  will  continue  to  be  One  Penny. 

Thus  Metropolitan  Readers,  besides  their  accustomed  Sunday  Sun 
with  its  latest  and  fullest  Sunday  morning  news,  will  receive  for  the  sami 
price  as  before  a paper  enlarged  to  nearly  double  the  size  and  enhanced  ii 
general  interest ; while  to  Provincial  Readers  I shall  offer  what  it  will  b< 
my  ambition  to  make  the  Most  Attractive,  the  Most  Enlightening,  anc 
Th  r°lK'1  crj16  liveliest  Penny  Popular  Weekly,  in  thi 


Let  me  enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  enlarge 
ipaper: — • 6 1 

..  LiTEFARY  FEATURES— I shall  publish  weekly  a Review,  contain 
mg  a sutnmary  and  the  choicest  passages  in  the  chief  and  most  briilian 
Book  of  the  Week.  This  feature  in  The  Sunday  Sun  has  been  founc 
-ot  inestimable  value  and  interest  to  these  whom  the  pressure  of  busines' 
prevents  from  the  perusal  of  the  works  themselves,  and  to  others  it  ha< 
Tieen  the  welcome  introduction  to  the  best  books  worth  reading  A brie 
and  careful  account  of  the  principal  books  and  the  principal  facts  of  the 
literary  movement  from  week  to  week  will  be  done  by  an  eminent  littera- 
teur, so  that  our  readers  will  be  in  touch  with  all  that  is' going  on  in  the 
literary  world  and  miss  nothing  of  importance. 


Flor  de  Dindigul,  an  excellent  medium  mild  Indian  Cigar,  of  ex- 
quisiteJy  choice  flavour  and  aroma.  “ Connoisseurs  pronounce  them  better 
than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec.  9,  1891.  Boxes  of  100  22s.  and  205. 

SamPles  four  for  IS->  free  by  return  of  post  (12  stamps)  — 
LE  VVLA\  , 49  and  74,  Strand,  and  143,  Cheapside,  London.  Estab.  1780. 

Lyric  Theatre. — Mr.  Horace  Sedger,  Lessee  and  Manager— Every 
Evening,  aL8.r5,  a New  Comic  Opera,  " INCOGNITA.”  Doors  open  at 
7.15;  Box  Ofhce,  10  till  10. 

"INCOGNITA." — Another  Lyric  success. — "Equal  to  anything  yet 
produced  at  this  theatre.  A triumph  in  Comic  Opera.” — Vide  public 
press.  Morning  Performance  every  Saturday,  at  2.30  p.ra.,  doors  open 
at  two.  r 


ivill  be  paid  by  the,  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildinqs 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  Riny - 
cloiih  07'  ChctiLTicl  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  was  a 
passenger,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DAR MOR  THS  after  such  accident) , provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Journal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

If  7 it  ten  notice,  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  days  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  br/  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  (corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  cop?/  for 
each  holder.  J ' 

(l  This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limited, 
Act,  1(>90,  Risks  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight ■ 


December  24,  1892. 
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MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  SPRING  CLEANINGS 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

❖ 

Often  I think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea  ; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

UT  so  surely  as  I indulge  in  those  long, 
long  thoughts  of  my  youth,  with  all  its 
happiness,  with  all  its  freedom  from  care, 
with  all  its  manifold  pleasures  and  its  few 
pains,  there  arises  in  my  mind’s  eye  the 
, vivid  picture  of  one  very  great  misery  which 

(•  < • ' riMy  . A*  used  t0  befall  me  yearly  within  the  precincts 

C l the  beautiful  town  that  is  seated  by 

sea."  The  picture  is  that  of  an  annual 
irruption  known  as  " Spring  Cleaning," 
when  every  vestige  of  comfort  would  dis- 
appear from  the  home  of  my  childhood  in 
dear  old  Weymouth  town.  Spring  Cleaning 
in  those  days  was  Spring  Cleaning  with  a 
vengeance.  The  Assyrian  that  came  down 
like  a wolf  on  the  fold  was  tame  in  com- 
parison with  it.  So  soon  as  ever  March 
had  come  in  like  a lion  and  had  gone  out 
more  or  less  like  the  proverbial  lamb — 
sometimes  he  came  in  like  a lion  and  went 
out  like  a tiger — and  all  of  us  children,  from 
the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  had  “ done  ” our 
mumps,  our  chilblains,  our  earaches,  our 
coughs,  and  our  influenza  colds,  surely 
enough,  with  the  exit  of  fires  and  the  empty 
hartshorn  and  cough-mixture  phials,  would  begin  the  dim  rumblings 
which  heralded  the  approach  of  the  fiend,  Spring  Cleaning.  An  odour 
of  whitewash  would  make  itself  felt ; mysterious  stone  jars  containing 
a sticky  compound  called  " soft  soap  ” would  arrive  from  the  grocer 
accompanied  by  a roll  of  powerfully  smelling  flannel  known  as  "Tough, 
Housemaid  s ; ” and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
brushes,  mops  and  brooms  would  lurk  on  every 
landing  of  our  sea-side  tenement.  Old  under- 
vests, jerseys,  and  stout  knitted  socks  past  further 
darning  at  the  gentle,  but  capable,  hands  of  our 
careful  mother,  which  had  rendered  good  service 
to  the  boys  during  the  long  winter  months,  and 
— I almost  blush  to  mention  such  homely  gar- 
ments in  these  ultrafastidious  and  luxurious  age 
— sundry  much  worn  under  flannel  and  top  petti- 
coats, outworn  ulsters  and  dressing  gowns  belong- 
ing to  the  girls  of  the  large  family — of  which  I was 
a very  tiresome  and  distinctly  unprofitable  member 
— used  to  disappear  from  the  nursery  wardrobes 
as  if  by  magic,  only  to  re-appear  in  a surprisingly 
short  space  of  time  as  thick  "rubbers;”  while 
any  fragments  of  a textile  nature  past  praying 
for  as  wearing  apparel  would  turn  up  smiling  as 
" dusters,”  bearing  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  their 
former  state  of  existence,  beyond  perhaps  here  and 
there  a suspicion  of  tattered  embroidery  or  cro- 
chet-edging, faintly  suggestive  of  better  days. 

The  requisite  ammunition  being  thus  prepared, 
the  battle  would  commence  in  right  earnest  on  the 
first,  fine  Spring  morning,  about  5 a.m.  when  every 
child  of  the  household  would  be  awakened  from 
its  innocent  slumbers  by  terrific  rumblings  from 
we  knew  not  where,  although  appallingly  near. 
As  years  went  by  we  began  to  recognise  these 
sounds.  They  emanated  from  the  sweeps.  The 
chimneys  well  swept,  the  1 ‘ handy -man 1 ’ would  start 
up  like  a phantom  and  leisurely  proceed  to  examine 
each  fireplace  in  search  of  crumbling  bricks  ; and 
M The  Handy  Man.”  every  door  fastening,  every  bolt,  and  every  bar  would 
receive  a glance  from  his  all  observant  eye  as  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  tour,  stopping  up  as  hewent  all  our  favourite  mouse-holes  in  all 
our  favourite  cupboards.  Lost  thimbles,  peg  tops,  arms,  legs,  and  trunks  of 
dolls,  manes  of  horses,  wheels  and  shafts  of  carts,  and  any  number  of  glass 
“ alley-taws  ” and  coloured  marbles  would  be  dragged  forth  from  obscure 
glory-holes  by  that  “handy  man,”  who  I may  say  was  our  valued 
friend  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  odour  of  his  presence  was 
that  similar  to  old  tarred  rope,  rusty  iron,  damp  sawdust,  putty, 
decayed  straw  mingled  with  the  scent  of  powerful  tobacco  and  some  decoc- 
tion of  malt  and  hops  which  was  not  quite  fresh.  He  only  pretended  to 
confiscate  our  treasures  which  by  our  elders  were  deemed  rubbish  ; since 
by  stealth  he  returned  them  all  in  course  of  time.  The  over-hauling  com- 
pleted, down  came  every  curtain  and  drapery  in  the  house  ; off  came  every 
counterpane  and  blanket  from  the  beds — shawls  and  rugs  doing  service  on 
our  couches  in  their  absence — and,  ere  long,  constant  streams  of  steam 
from  the  back  premises  told  us  that  a huge  family  “ wash  ” was  in  full 
swing.  In  short,  the  floodgates  of  the  paternal  mansion  were  open  wide 
to  the  band  of  devastators.  Like  sheep  before  the  shearers,  we  young 


ones  were  bustled  about  from  pillar  to  post,  wandering  from  room  to  room 
in  quest  of  metamorphosed  beds  and  bivouacking  at  nightfall  in  any  avail- 
able nook  or  corner  which  did  not  happen  to  be  under  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  deipoiler.  Our  midday  dinner  became,  as  devastation  went  on. 
somewhat  irregular  in  its  bill  of  fare.  Succulent  joints  with  Yorkshire 
pudding,  or  delicately  browned  slices  of  suet  dumpling,  and  mealy  pota- 
toes, had  for  the  nonce  vanished  into  the  ewigkeit,  leaving  as  substitutes 
eggs  and  bread  and  butter,  varied  by  slices  of  ham  and  cold  boiled  beef, 
which  had  evidently  been  purchased  by  the  pound  from  the  neighbouring 

but  let  me  not  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  which  surrounded  those  viands 

of  my  youth  which  came  in  so  regularly  with  the  merry  month  of  May. 

Now,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  under  such  trying  circumstances,  tbj 
tempers  of  husbands  and  fathers  could  best  be  described  as  being 
“ short  ? ” When  not  downright  furious  and  roused  to  royal  wrath  by  the 
hundred  and  one  discomforts  around  them  in  the  spring  of  every  year  the 

males  of  a household 
were  certainly  very 
“tetchy,”  and  apt  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  which  says  that 
an  Englishman’s  house 
is  his  castle.  I cannot 
help  contrasting  those 
dreadful  upheavals  ot 
my  youth  in  the  efforts 
to  obtain  that  cleanli- 
ness which  is  next  to 
godliness,  to  the  Spring 
Cleanings  of  our  domi- 
ciles to-day.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present 
to  make  the  strong 
heart  weak  and  bring  a 
pallor  into  the  cheek 
when  we  contemplate 
an  annual  turnout  and 
cleansing  of  our  goods 
and  chattels.  The  Spring 
i§  of  every  year  is  no  longer 
' rendered  uncomfortable 
by  the  length  of  that 
annual  over-hauling « 
Each  room  is  dona 
“The  Mops  and  Brooms  were  Always  in  the  quietly  and  quickly  ; [in 
Way.”  turn,  a few  pictures  at  a 

time  are  taken  down,  dusted,  their  glasses  washed,  and  their  frames  polished, 
and  all  put  up  again  in  a few  hours.  China,  lamp  globes,  brass  fenders, 
curtain-rods  and  brasses  are  cleansed  and  made  smart  in  the  same  expeditious 
manner  ; and  it  is  only  when  absolute  papering  of  the  walls  or  decorating 
is  going  on  that  one  need  be  in  peril  of  being  hustled  out  for  days 
together  from  our  favourite  apartments. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  ask  the  reason  of  present  comfort  as 
against  past  discomfort  ? Well,  I maintain  that  we  have  to  thank  the 
manufacturers  of  improved  household  soaps  for  this  pleasing  state  ®f 
things.  There  are  numerous  soaps  advertised  every  day  to  perform  all 
manner  of  wonderful  transformations  in  our  houses,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  and  with  a very  small  amount  of  manual  labour.  I only 
wish  in  this  place  to  give  my  latest  experiences  of  a household  soap  which 
I now  use  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  kinds,  simply  for  the  benefit  of 
Other  women  as  busy  as  myself  who  have  but  scant  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  brightness  of  their  homes,  other  responsible  occupations  pressing 
heavily  upon  them.  This  aid  to  brightness  in  our  home  is  SUNLIGHT 
SOAP.  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  have  chosen  in  all  truth  a most 
suitable  name  for  their  product ; for  as  surely  as  it  finds  its  way  into  a 
home  there  sunlight  is  bound  to  appear.  As  it  happens  I claim  to  living 
in  the  darkest  and  the  dingiest  thoroughfare  in  all  fashionable  London, 
Victoria-street,  Pimlico — or,  as  it  is  more  high  toned  to  say,  Belgravia— 
in  a flat  which  is  none  of  the  lightest  and  cheeriest ; but  yet  when  my 
friends  come  to  see  me  they  invariably  remark  “ How  bright  and  nice 
all  your  china  and  things  are  ; don’t  they  bother  you  dreadfully,  and  don’t 
you  keep  a crowd  a servants  to  attend  to  them  ? ” My  invariable  answer 
is  that  it  is  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  that  does  it  all.  I certainly  don’t  keep  a 
crowd  of  servants,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  n*  room  for  them ; 
and  even  if  there  were  room  we  could  not  afford  to  have  them.  But  I do 
not  mind  confessing  that  when  I first  became  mistress  of  that  flat  ia 
Victoria-street  my  heart  failed  me  when  I saw  how  the  black  and  peculiarly 
heavy  dirt  which  accumulates  in  that  district  of  London  played  havoc  with 
my  husband’s  collection  of  bric-a-brac,  and  I wondered  if  ever  I should  find 
anything  that  would  keep  these  art  treasures  bright  without  the  expense 
of  a great  deal  of  additional  labour.  Happily  for  me  soon  after  my 
marriage  I happened  to  travel  northward,  and  was  invited  by  Mr.  Lever 
to  go  over  his  soap  manufactory  of  Port  Sunlight.  I had  heard  a little 
about  the  wonderful  cleansing  powers  and  purity  of  his  soap,  but  I had 
not  tried  it.  I went,  I saw ; and  I immediately  believed  in  the  purity  ol 
the  soap  since  I had  seen  it  manufactured  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
I returned  home  laden  with  a big  box  of  it.  I was  very  busy  the  week 
following  my  visit  to  Port  Sunlight.  As  I am  not  by  any  means  a 
credulous  person,  and  believe  in  scarcely  anything  that  I hear,  X 
determined  to  test  the  powers  of  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  myself.  My  first 
action  was  to  turn  the  bath-room  into  a wash-house.  To  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  housemaid,  who  had  expressed  a wish  to  leave  upon  having  been 
found  fault  with  for  not  keeping  the  china  as  bright  as  we  wished,  I bad# 
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her  half  fill  the  bath  with  nearly  cold  water  and  cut  up  some  little  junks  of 

he  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  and  throw 
hem  into  the  bath  ; we  next  collected 
many  of  our  heaviest  pieces  of  china, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Lady  Godiva,  a 
large  yellow  cat  with  blue  spots,  the 
resden  bull,  a large  litter  of  pigs,  an 
immense  monkey  devouring  a pome- 
granate— the  guardian  angel  of  our  hall 
— numerous  busts,  notably  of  Napoleon 
the  Great,  Wesley,  Thackeray,  Henry 
Irving,  Don  Quixote,  George  Cruick- 
shank,  and  Cardinal  Manning  ; the 
Florentine  Boar  in  alabaster,  and.  a 
Giraffe  from  an  unknown  ceramic  pottery 
and  smeared  them  well  over  with  grated 
SUNLIGHT  SOAP.  Then  they  all 
went  into  the  bath  together.  I locked 
the  door,  putting  the  key  In  my  pocket, 
and  went  back  to  my  study  and  wrote 
a “ Scrutator  ’’  for  Truth  on  Registry 
Offices  for  Servants,  which,  candour 
compels  me  to  admit,  the  editor  would 
not  accept  on  account  of  its  acerbity.  I 
could  not  modify  my  views,  believing  as 
I do  that  Registry  Offices  have  in  a very 
large  measure  contributed  to  the  pre- 
sent unsatisfactory  state  of  the  domestic 
service  market  ; so  I treasure  that 
The  Mistress  (Cld  Stvle  » article  still,  although  it  has  never  appeared 

\ otyie.;  ln  pnnt.  In  three  hours  I returned 
ft  my  Companions  of  the  Bath,  rang  for  the  housemaid,  who  was  after  tha 
Banner  of  her  kind  decidedly  supercilious  because  a new  experiment  wa3 
being  made  that  she  did  not  wish  or  intend  to  approve  of,  and  directed  her 
™ off  the  water,  which  I noticed  with  exultation  was  nearly  black, 
bhe  then  refilled  the  bath  with  lukewarm  water,  drew  it  off  again  after  a 
few  minutes,  and,  hey  presto  ! there  were  the  motley  occupants  of  the  bath 
H mean  and  as  bright  as  new  pins.  We  took  them  up  tenderly,  lifted 

them  with  care,  and  laid 
them  out  on  macintosh 
sheets  on  the  floor  to  dry, 
and  quickly  put  into  the  bath 
a second  Happy  Family, 
cleansing  them  by  the  same 
simple  process.  The  next 
day  we  immersed  several 
more  batches,  and  for  tha 
first  time  our  collection  of 
i china  washed  itself  without 

1 any  physical  labour  on  our 

parts  beyond  that,  as  we 
restored  the  pieces  to  their 
accustomed  haunts,  they 
Vvere  lightly  and  swiftly 
rubbed  up  with  new  chamois 
. \ leathers.  But  china  wash- 
\ ing  was  not  everything,  I 
argued.  SUNLIGHT  SOAP 
was  advertised  as  a sweet 
boon  to  the  weary  washer- 
woman of  curtains,  blankets, 
table-covers,  and  in  fact 
, ....  , , . everything  appertaining  to  a 

i rene™ed  vigour  I determined  to  test  it  right  away 

if  on  vj  i;  ASa,n  the  bath  room  was  the  family  wash-house.  First 
2[J  ‘1  we  dld  a11  the,  short  muslin  curtains  and  Liberty  fabrics  generally. 

. Plere  y tbem  lnt0  cold  water,  rubbed  them  lightly  with  a 

ap  • Md  t°lledJhem  ,up  ‘‘Shtly  with  little  junks  of  SUNLIGHT 
? • P l°  eaC*  bundle-  and  left  them  while  I returned  to  my  paste-pot  and 
S‘,*yn  er  UF°n  Cl?ttln?  subjects  for  my  husband's  leader  in  the  Daily 
rn  Si  JJ' : Inra  “Uple  ?f  hoUrs  we  drained  off  the  water  and  rinsed  the 
r’  ! ' frfsh  fuFfpl,y  and  rolIed  Ihem  in  clean  tcvvels  ready  to  be 

and  ]‘nplrfned  'vhea  half-dry.  They  were  up  at  the  window  the  next  day 
g 35  gC?d  aS  new'  The  lcnS  lace  curtains  were  treated  in  the 
I thlueht  Eei'S  Were  FduaI1y  successful.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war,  as 
henn  m V ad  ne\er  in  my  life  seen  a blanket  washed,  although  it  has 
from  B ° fJ,eiFeii!Iy  rearIy  weeP  when  ‘hey  have  been  returned 

t ',  ,hlCfk'  hfavy'  stiff'  ar‘d  woefully  shrunken.  With 
thi  wiri  f b rng  iCh0Se  {c,Ur  large  blankets-  nearly  new,  but  very  much 
wifpr  hntv,  London  smoke  and  smuts,  and  consigned  them  to  a cold 

Welter  D3.t  h nvpr  morVif  i cA  ...nl  , . . — — — 


“Half-fill  the  Bath  with  Warm  Water.” 


ontflr  ~ , mm  oxuuih,  tu.u  cunbignea  mem  to  a cold 

ater  bath  over  night  idled  up  with  cut-up  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  The 

htd  hppiningithey  %V6-re  °Perat£d  uP°n  in  the  same  manner  as  the  curtains 
whiter  a;d  iftee:eilinra  l my  many  years  of  housekeeping  have  I seen 
tabte  roi  £ / b an'e  Cn'erge  from  a lanndry.  After  that,  various 
Muallv  Lti.ff  i 'vc&lleiJ  curtains  were  subjected  to  the  process  with 
1 r,  ®at[sf?ctcry  results;  and,  last  but  not  least,  silk  stockings  and 
“JeS  kad  ‘ ‘“rn*  together  with  silk  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  arid  all 
Th^fe  wL  nil  hf  “ much  trouble  to  anybody  or  waste  of  valuable  time. 
",er?  was  n°t  an  atom  of  soda  or  any  chemical  whatsoever  used.  And  so 
^lSh'  There  was  naturally  no  steam,  as  only  cold  and 
ni  r hnih  r eri,haid used\  and  only  myself  and  assistant  knew  that 
our  bath-rocm  had  been  turned  into  a laundry.  From  that  time  I hav* 


had  all  kinds  of  things  washed  with  SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  and  can  honestly 
say  that  it  is  a boon  and  a blessing  to  every  housewife  who  buys  it  no 
matter  what  her  social  grade.  Our  last  annual  Spring  Cleaning  took 
exactly  a week,  where  formerly  it  had  taken  a month.  Everything  that 
was  washable  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  and 
by  its  aid,  picture  frames,  glasses,  globes,  bedsteads,  brasses,  oimulu 
chandeliers,  marble  and  terra  cotta  statuary,  bronzes,  and  a hundred  and 
one  silver  ornaments  were  rapidly  and  effectually  cleansed  by  two  persons 
instead  of  the  usual  army  of  additional  labourers  we  used  to  lay  on  at  such 
a time  I can  hear  some  people  who  have  not  tried  the  soap  say  “ Fiddle 
sticks!  It  takes  a week  alone  to  rub  up  all  the  furniture  and  the  brass 
tenders  and  coal  boxes.”  So  it  did,  my  friends,  before  SUNLIGHT 
SOAP  came  to  the  front ; but  now  it  does  not.  Just  try  what  a lather  of 
this  soap  will  do  for  your  furniture  and  fenders  before  your  servants 
attempt  to  put  the  several  polishing  creams  upon  them  After  a 
rapid  application  of  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  and  water,  and  getting 
the  surface  quite  dry  afterwards,  I venture  to  say  that  the  merest 
suspicion  of  furniture  cream— and  often  times  none  is  needed  since 
cream  is  only  grease  after  all  and  attracts  dust-will  suffice,  and  ail 
that  is  needed  are  plenty  of  soft  chamois  leathers  with  which  to  give  a 
final  rubbing  up,  which  need  not  take  very  many  minutes — that  is  if  active 
people  are  the  rubbers — and  your  chairs,  tables,  and  sideboards,  fenders 
and  irons  will  compare  favourably  with  newly  silvered  mirrors.  As  far  as 
carP®  are  concerned,  I know  nothing  so  efficacious  as  a quick  light 
sciubbing,  on  fine  days  when  the  windows  can  be  left  wide  open,  w.th 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  and  cold 
water — first  taking  care  to  re- 
move with  a hot  iron  and  blotting 
paper  all  grease  spots — for  " fetch 
ing  up  ” the  colour.  Of  course  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  th  s 
application  will  render  unneces- 
sary the  removal  of  heavy  carpets 
every  three  years  from  the  house 
‘o  be  beaten  free  cf  all  dust ; but 
i do  know  that  it  sweeiens  one's 
rooms  very  much  and  does  away 
with  that  slight  damp  odour  of 
dust  which  somehow  or  another 
will  persist  in  lingeiing  in  car- 
peted rooms  when  much  sweep- 
ing  and  a plentiful  supply  of  daily 
tea-leaves  are  resorted  t j. 

I do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  set 
myself  up  as  an  authority  upoa 
household  matters  ; and  1 only 
speak  from  my  own  experience  of 
them.  I contend  that  there  are 
thousands  of  working  folks  like 
myself  whose  occupations  do  not 
allow  them  to  vacate  their  houses 
at  all  hours  and  seasons  when  the 
^necessary  cleanings  are  on ; but 
'there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
in  these  days  our  tempers  should 
be  spoilt,  our  digesffoa  upset,  and 
the  affections  of  our  husbands 
temporarily  estranged  from  U3 
owing  to  the  miseries  of  discom- 
fort they  are  enduring  because 

7 he  kistres*  their  favourite  rooms  and  all  their 

Nowadays  w th  Sunlit  Soap. 

exact! vWteh^Lfieild  a ' Pnng  9leaning'”  V,’e  woraen  can  a!!  choose 
soap  and  those  implements  of  war  we  fir.:  on  trial  to  prove 

■a  ®. I? ' ®n^ffeCtUa  !?•  ensure  our  comfort  and  that  of  those  with  whom  we 
dwel.  and  we  can  threct  our  servants  to  follow  cur  chosen  methods  and 
P°9,t.hfelr  own—' which  are  apt  to  be  both  tedious  and  expensive— for  tha 
beautifying  and  purifying  of  our  houses  so  that  it  shall  be  done  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  trouble  possible  and  by  the  most  rapid  means  I 
maintain  this  can  best  be  effected  by  the  use  of  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  in 
tbe  0>d-fashioned  yellow  and  mottled,  ar.d  the  malodorous  soft  soap 
childhood^d  ^ °nS  aC’dS  S°  valued  by  our  e!ders  in  the  days  of  our 

There  is  only  one  more  remark  I would  pass  upon  SUNLIGHT  SOAP 
and  that  is.  it  is  as  good  a Toilet  as  a Household  Soap.  The  fact  that  if 
is  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  all  injurious  acids  renders  it  delightful  to 
the  skin,  and,  moreover,  it  is  really  and  truly  a most  refreshing  soap, 

have' SUNLICHT^tP  •?' J*6  E tonic'  1 maintain  ‘hat  while  we 
have  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  it  is  sheer  waste  of  valuable  time  to  undergo 

the  lengthy  process  of  a Turkish  Bath  when  exactly  the  same  results  can 
be  obtained  at  home  in  your  own  bathroom  without  the  agony  of  being 
obliged  to  make  a hideous  and  disgusting  sight  of  yourself  by  perspirin* 
rKKj  T a d0zen  stranffers  in  a public  bathing  establishment,  and  be 
rubbed  up  by  strange  attendants  with  the  washing  gloves  and  towels  that 
have  been  used  many  times  during  the  day  on  the  frames  of  people 
F?  ™y°U  have  not  been  mtroduced.  All  that  is  needed  for  a Turkish 
at  home  is  a gas  fire  with  a flood  old  family  kettle  steaming  away  on 

T ir  HTcm  r>°t  b3th’  than  a rub  up  with  a lo'''fah  and  a cake  of  SUN- 
EiGHl  bOAP  next  a warm  plunge,  and  finally  a cold  plunge  ; and  then 

ar*’  ^ aI1  tbe  w?rId  hke  my  Companions  of  the  Bath,  of  Victoria 
btreet,  as  clean  and  as  fresh  as  the  proverbial  new  pin. 


December  24,  1892. 
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Where  to  go  on  Boxing  Day. 

Most  likely  if  we  all  had  our  wish  we  should  all,  on  this 
particular  evening  at  least,  join  the  merry  throng  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  witness  the  production  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris’s  latest  wonder,  “ Little  Bo-peep,  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  and  Hop  o’  my  Thumb.’’  But  as  this  is  not  by  any 
means  possible  it  will  be  necessary  to  pick  and  choose.  And 
certainly  there  will  be  plenty  from  which  to  make  a selection^ 
Of  course  the  pantomime  is  the  thing  at  Christmas  time. 
Already  some  idea  has  been  given  in  our  Journal  of  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  with  which  the  great  Druriolanus 
intends  to  produce  this  year’s  spectacle.  He  has  made  up 
his  mind,  as  he  has  on  former  occasions,  to  beat  all  previous 
records,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  found  that  he  has 
done  it. 

I remember  asking  him  once  at  what  time  of  the  year  he 
began  turning  his  attention  to  the  pantomime.  “ I am 
thinking  about  it  all  the  year  round,”  was  the  reply. 

“ 1 have  no  sooner  produced  one  than  I begin  thinking 
about  the  next.  d hen  I wanted  to  know  how  he  came 
to  settle  on  the  subject.  “ It  is  often  suggested,”  was  the 
reply,  “ by  some  incident  which  occurs  during  the  run  of  the 
pantomime  which  precedes  it.  Some  idea  occurs  for  the 
introduction  of  a certain  feature;  butyou  find  it  is  impossible 
without  an  innnite  amount  of  trouble  and  rearrangement,  and 
so  you  make  a note  of  it  for  the  next  time.” 

It  was  with  the  remnants  of  this  conversation  in  my 
mind  that  I wended  my  steps  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  the  hope  that  I might  be  able  to  steal  a march, 
as  it  were,  on  the  first  nighters,  and  get  some  more 
information  as  to  the  grand  production  which  is  an- 
nounced for  Boxing  night.  Mr.  Latham,  the  indefatig- 
able secieiary  and  manager,  would  have  acceded  to  my 
request,  I feel  sure,  had  it  been  possible,  but  he  assured  me 
that  they  were  then  in  such  a state  of  topsy-turveydom  that 
it  was  practically  a moral  impossibility.  This,  however,  I 
do  know,  because  I had  the  information  from  Sir  Augustus 
himself,  that  the  pantomime  will  be  a thing  of  beauty  and 
a joy  till  Kaster.  I notice  that  the  company  will  be  an  especi- 
ally strong  one.  Dan  Leno,  Little  Tich,  Griffiths  Brothers 
(will  they  have  their  donkey?),  Herbert  Campbell,  Arthur 
Williams,  Harry  Payne,  Fred  Walton,  Marie  Loft  us,  Marie 
Lloyd,  Mabel  Love,  Ida  Heath,  and  Carrie  Coote,  are  names 
to  conjure. with,  and  they  comprise  but  a portion — a goodly 
portion  it  is  true  of  the  “ stars  ” who  will  help  to  make  the 
coming  pantomime  famous. 

But,  as  I observed  at  the  outset.it  will  not  be  possible  for 
all  to  get  into  Diuiy  Lane  on  Boxing  Night ; and  therefore 
it  is  only  right  to  take  note  of  some  of  the  other  attractions 
which  will  be  “on  view.”  The  Lyceum  is  sure  to  be 
crowded.  The  booking  for  “ King  Lear,”  so  Mr.  Hurst,  the 
courteous  box-keeper  informed  me,  is  well  maintained,  and  I 
was  also  asked  to  make  known  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
matinees  on  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year’s  Eve,  but  no  per- 
formance in  the  evening  on  those  days. 

“ In,Town  ’’  will  bring  its  successful  run  at  the  Prince  of 
M aless  to  a close  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  Boxing  Night 
will  make  a fresh  start  at  the  Gaiety.  Of  course,  wherever 
it  goes  such  a piece  and  such  a company  will  be  certain  to 
draw  large  audiences;  but  I must  confess  that  I cannot 
altogether  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  this  particular  move  ; nor 
do  I think  Mr.  George  Edwardes  does. 

Mr.  ^Edwardes,  however,  has  been  out-voted,  and  “ In 
Town  goes  to  the  Gaiety.  But  what  is  there  to  take 
its  place  at  the  other  theatre  ? As  far  as  I can  understand 
nothing  It  will  be  a pity  if  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  is  closed 
Ekei'f  the  h°ldays;  but  1 am  afraid  it  looks  very  much 

. ¥r;  Horacc:  Sedger  will  trust  to  “ Incognita  ” to  bring  him 
.I  ^ v during  the  holidays,  and  judging  by  the  way  in  which 
the  L)  ric  is  nightly  patronised,  I should  say  he  will  find  it  a 
Safe  investment. 

I was  very  pleased  to  find  that  my  good  friend-and  every- 


body’s good  friend — Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  had  such  a satisfactory 
report  to  make  with  regard  to  the  success  of  “ Walker,  London.” 
Not  only  are  we  assured  that  it  has  had  the  longest  run  of 
the  season,  but  the  veteran  comedian — long  life  to  him  1 — - 
says  the  hero  of  the  houseboat  is  not  at  all  tired  yet,  and 
hopes  to  run  much  longer.  So  may  it  be  ! and  I am  sure  of 
this  that  those  in  search  of  an  evening's  enjoyment  during 
the  Christmas  vacation  cannot  do  better  than  make  the  com- 
fortable little  theatre  in  King  William  Street,  W.C.,  their 
“ house  of  call.” 

At  Covent  Garden  there  will  be  a dual  attraction — grand 
opera  in  the  morning;  melodrama  in  the  evening.  The 
transfer  of  “ 1 he  Prodigal  Daughter  ’’  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  and  the  popular  piece,  with  its  exciting  race- 
course scene,  goes  admirably,  and  will  certainly  prove  an 
excellent  holiday  attraction. 

In  a number  of  instances  I find  that  the  present  bill  of  fare 
will  serve  as  the  Christmas  attraction.  - Among  those  West- 
End  theatres  which  will  thus  continue  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way  I may  include  the  Savoy,  the  Strand,  the  VaudeviMe, 
the  Criterion,  the  St.  James’s,  the  Globe  (has  “ Ma  Mie 
Rosette  ” come  to  stay  ?),  the  Court,  the  Comedy,  Terry’s, 
and  Trafalgar  Square.  With  regard  to  the  last-named,  I 
1-ear  (and  possibly  the  rumour  will  become  a fact  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  in  print)  that  Miss  Marie  Tempest  will  shortly 
play  the  title  role  in  “ Dorothy.”  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
delightful  comedy-opera  will  be  greatly  strengthened,  as  Miss 
Tempest  has  always  been  a favourite  with  London  playgoers, 
and  her  return  to  a v/est-End  theatre  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. She  has  been  in  America  for  two  years. 

We  are  to  have  at  least  two  pantomimes  at  the  West  End 
this  Christmas.  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett  has  taken  the  New 
Olympic,  where  he  intends  to  produce  “ Dick  Whittington  ” 
on  Boxing  Night.  It  is  a bold  venture  when  the  “over- 
powering attractions  at  Drury  Lane  are  remembered,  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Barrett  has  faith  in  the  old  adage,  “ Nothing 
ventured,  nothing  had.” 

The  Christmas  Carnival  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster, will  be  on  a monster  scale.  It  will  commence  on 
Boxing-day,  and  will  continue  for  four  weeks.  Mr.  Ritchie, 
the  chairman  and  managing  director,  has  arranged  a most 
liberal  programme. 

At  the  Palace  Theatre  the  attractions  will  be  of  a character 
which  cannot  fail  to  win  the  most  enthusiastic  approbation. 
Sir  Augustus  Harris,  with  that  consummate  tact  which  he 
possesses,  will  see  to  it  that  a programme  worthy  in  every 
way  of  such  a splendid  theatre,  is  provided.  The  two  ballets, 
“ The  Sleeper  Awakened  ” and  “ From  London  to  Paris,” 
are  among  the  most  elaborate  of  their  kind  ever  seen  on  a 
London  stage. 

The  Christmas  ballet  at  the  Alhambra  is  founded  on  the 
well  known  and  always  popular  story  of  “ Aladdin,  or  the 
Wondesful  Lamp.”  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  way  in  which  he  has  utilised  his  material  so 
as  to  condense  the  action  in  five  scenes  without  dropping  the 
curtain.  One  of  the  great  effects  of  the  ballet  is  a crystal 
scene,  in  which  there  are  nearly  two  tons  of  crystals  containing 
over  three  quarters  of  a million  of  facets. 

Only  one  or  two  more  tit- bits  about  theatricals,  and  then  my 
notes  on  plays  and  players  must,  for  the  time  being,  be 
brought  to  a close.  Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
will  produce  the  long  delayed  “ Hypatia,”  by  Mr.  Ogilvie. 
The  scenery,  I am  told,  is  to  be  surpassingly  beautiful.  The 
caste  will  include  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  Miss  Olga  Brandon, 
and  the  regular  Playmarket  company.  Miss  Estelle  Burney, 
whose  season  at  the  Garrick  cannot  have  been  too  success- 
ful, will  shortly  make  way  for  Mr.  Hare,  who,  oil  his  return, 
may  be  expected  to  open  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton’s  new  play  ■ 
Robm  Goodfellow,  ’ Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  playing  the  cart 
R°bin’  Mr.  Willie  Edouin  has  been  brave  enough  to  taW 
DPera  Conuque  to  try  the  fate  of  his  new  musical  comedy. 

. I rooper  Clairette.”  In  remembrance  of  many  happy  even- 
ings which  his  successful  productions  have  afforded  me  in  th» 
past.  I can  only  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 


Disinfecting 

For  Disinfecting  Sick  Booms 


and  the  treatment  of  Lung 
and  Throat  complaints,  such 
as  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria,  Consumption  and 
Bore  Throat. 


“ To  breathe  ‘ Sanifcas  ’ is  to 
breathe  Health.”  — Gobuoh 
Bxabx.es,  C.M.  M.D.  U.N. 


JUMIGATOR 

Its  use  effectually  prevents 
the  spread.of  Infection. 
3s.  6d.  each . 

“SANITAS  OIL” 

for  use  with  same, 

Is.  & 4s.  Bottles. 


Very  pleasant  and  salutary.’ 
E.  Cboceett,  F.R.C.S.E. 


Prevents  Influenza. 

An  Automatic  Appliance 
for  Disinfecting  the  Air 
and  Perfuming  Rooms, 
&c. 

PLACE  ONE  IN  EVERY 
W.C. 


EUCALYPTUS  OIL” 

For  charging  the  “ Sanl- 
tas  - Eucalyptus  Disin- 
fector,” in  Bottles,  price 
Is.  each. 


“ SANITAS-E U C ALYP T U S “SANITAS 

Disinfector  ” whaler1 

Affords  another 
means  of  treating 
Lung  and  Throat 
complaints  hy  inhal- 
ation. The  appara- 
tus is  charged  with 
a DRY  mixture  con- 
taining a large  pro- 
portion of  Sanitas 
Oil  and  hy  its  use 
The  Pine  Forest  at 
Home”  is  realized, 
in  the  most  actual 
sense, 

“ Becoming  quite  a 
favourite  amongst 
P u b 1 i o Speakers, 
Actors,  Singers,  and 
Theatrical  Artists." — 
Monthly  Magazine. 


Price  I/-  each.  I Price  2/6  each. 

THE  SANITAS  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


FOCUTION,  Yoice  Production,  Gesture, 

Gymnastics,  iEsthetio  Physical  and  Vocal  Drill, 

Private  Lessons  in  Expression,  Practice  in  Reading, 
Beeitation,  and  Criticism. 

New  Selections  for  Recitation.  Diplomas  awarded  if 
examinations  upon  entire  course  are  satisfactorily 
passed.  Any  department  can  be  taken  separately  if 
desired. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  Principal  for 
drawing-room  and  public  recitals.  The  Chaffee-Noble 
Training  School  of  Expression,  18,  Dorset  Street, 
Po-rtman  Square,  W. 

Director— Mrs.  Chaffee-Noble. 

Principal— Miss  Fannie  Mason. 

Visitors— Mrs.  Stirling, Mrs.  Kendal, Whaley  Nutt, Esa. 
The  fifth  year  opened  on  Monday,  October  10th. 

For  further  pariiculars,  address  the  Secretary. 


By  Special 
Royal  Appointment 


Black  Lead  Makers 
to  Her  Majesty. 

5nnPTDTnCHASJNorTHE  FOLLOWING  well-known  manufactures,  the 

PUBLIC  ARE  SUPPORTING  HOME  INDUSTRJES,  AND  PROTECTING 

, , iJiiilibil  LABOUR. 

wn  S.'o  s specialities  of  sterling  valve. 

HO  DUST.  BeU  and  goes  farthest.  .Wont  fedeor  rust  like  ne>8  Polishes. 


Foe  Bright,  SiLvznr,  Quick  Polish, 
Fob  Stoves  and  Gbates, 

ALWAYS  USB 


aVOfc*  PLUMBAGO” 

„ * STOVE  POLISH 

(In  Large  Packets,  id.  & 2d.  each. 


For  Laundry  Purposes,  producing  the  besl^ 
results. 


NIXEY’S 
BLUE 


"SOHO 
SQUARE." 

The  Purest— Best-No  Sediment. 

Only  Half  the  usual  quantity  required. 

_ „ Eight  1-oz.  squares  in  Box  for  Gd. 
OF  ALL  GROCERS  AND  OILMEN. 

For  Knives,  Forks,  Brass  and  Steel  Work,  &c.,  Sic.  Won’t 
wear  the  Blades  like  others.  6d.  and  Is.  Tins. 

NIXEY’S  CERVUS-  knife  POLISH 

OF  OILMEN,  IRONMONGERS,  <tc.,  EVERYWHERE. 

Wholesale : W.  G.  NIXEY,  12,  Soho  Sq.,  London,  W. 


Estimates  given  for  Bridesmaids'  Hats.  <£c. 


COURT  MILLINERS 

AND 

LADIES’  HATTERS 


MODERATE  CHARGES  FOR 
BEST  MATERIALS  AND 
ELEGANT 

DESIGNS. 

TERMS  CASH. 


o* 


A visit  is 
respectfully  solicited, 
as  for  obvious  reasons  our 
goods  are  not  sent  on  approval 
(except  to  our  clientele),  nor  are  out 
Latest  Novelties  shown  in  the  Window. 

N.B.-Country  and  Foreign  Orders  receiva 
prompt  attention  if  accompanied  by  remittance  or  references 
from  London  Business  Houses. 


Wonderful  timekeeper,  usual 
gents’  size,  or  lady’s  same  price. 
Genuine  silver  cases,  crystal 
plate-glass,  six  Jewels,  written 
warranty.  Full  particulars  and 
remarkable  testimonials  in  our 
splendid  NEW  CATALOGUE, 
elegantly  illustrated  with  1,100 
engravings,  containing  “HOW 
TO  CHOOSE  A WATCH  ” . 
also  “WHAT  IS  A PERFECTS.. 
WATCH  ? ’’  &c.,  sent  gratis  an <9 
POD-  free.  SPECIAL  ENGLISH 
^ EVER,  £2  10s.  Capped  and 
-- Marvellous  Value.  A MONTH'S  FREE 
TRIAL  WITH  SILVER  WATCHES.  The “ KNOCK 
,J  WATCH,  7s.  9d.  Not  a small  clock,  not  a toy, 
but  a marvellous  and  genuine  watch  ; guaranteed 

BO  HOT  BUY  JEWELLERY  Y SHOP. 

fgg’Send  direct  to  the  Manufacturers.  Large  Silver 
J,od- ; Horse  shoe  Scarf  Pin,  6d, ; Lady’s 

fi/lve?’  Pr  n 'rl  Gent'S>^lbert  and  Kc-V’  53’  AU  gem, hie 
G,old  Keeper  Bings,  Ss.  Also  tine  Gold  Jewellery 
idectro-plate,  and  Cutlery.  Every  pattern  illustrated/ 

HO  OLD-FASHIONED  EXTRAVAGANT  PRICES. 

IS*  SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  CATALOGUE 

M.  LANGDON  DAVIES  & CO., 

Relgrave  House,  Bristol  Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

WATCH  CLUBS. — Managers  whs  have  had 
experience  of  the  inferior  goods  usually  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  Watch  Clubs  by 
(her  firms,  should  nivolv  for  ■nartirul&rs. 


THE  BEST 

COUGH  CURE, 


London  and  universal  bank 

(Ltd.),  449,  Strand,  Charing  Cross 
London,  S.W. 

Established  1867. 

Authorised  Capital,  £1,030,000.  Reserve 
Fund  and  Reserve  Liability  of  over  S7C 
Shareholders,  £180,000. 

Current  accounts  opened. 
INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

At  one  month’s  Dotice £4  per  cent. 

At  three  months’  notice £5  per  cent. 

For  one  or  more  years  certain  £6  per  cent. 

Interest  paid  quarterly,  free  ef  Income 
Tax. 

Balance  Sheet,  with  Director’s  Report 
and  full  particulars  on  application. 

WTT,T,Tsivr  T rooKB  Manager. 


dealers 

1 ««  name  “Hinder* 
i<itute*  are  offered  with  the 
/ sake  of  extra  profit. 

/pies  free  on  tending  one  ttimp 
LuiiTKDk  Birmingham. 


rnOOTHACHE.— Corbett’s  K.  N.  D. 

-L  will  destroy  the  nerve  in  a hoUow  tooth  at  once’ 
00  not  wait  until  the  tooth  begins  to  ache  and  then 
waste  two  days  in  pain  while  the  remedy  is  sent  for 
but  keep  a bottle  ready,  and  atop  the  pain  at  oncb.  Post 
iree  is.  od. 

CORBETT  St  CO., 

KUABQN,  N,  WALES, 


„ DESICCATED 

i OR  MAKING  SOUPS  1 
STEWS,  GRAVIES,  &c’.t 

jjy  6.  CAMOMILE  STRUCT,  LONDON. 

ingain\o°rPencnn,drequ°mgMnoaheaSni' 

Voucher,  entitling  purchaser  to  name  or 
monogram  Rubber  Stamp,  for  marking 
hnen  or  paper.  Forty-four  Gold  Medal! 
and  other  awards.— Works:  73,  South- 
gate  Road,  London,  N. 

UGLY  SHAPE  can  be  al« 
tered  REDNESS  can  b* 
permanently  cured. 

» nmum-  — nv  you  are  a sufferer  from 
either,  send  ft  stamped  envelopefor  Pamphlet  and 
particulars.  The  Treatments  are  thorough  and 
honest.  They  have  a recommendation  above 
suspicion,  viz.,  that  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
Mr.  Sal  a himself.  See  his  advice  to  correspondent, 
“Red  Nose,”  Oct.  22, 1692.  The  Pamphlet  describe# 
what  a good  nose  ought  to  be.  AH  matters  art 
private— even  testimonials. 

A4£ress  LEES  RAY,  Specialist, 

Wayebxbijk,  Liriixopfc* 


nose.: 
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FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 


JL  little  should  be  taken  in  Tea,  Milk,  or  Broth,  or  as  a Lemon  Jelly. 
IT  IS  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 


-Hie  JOHN  v WALKER, 

i Watch  and  Clock  Maker, 

I 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

77,  Cornhill,  and  230,  Regent  Street, 

Gold  Keyless  Half  Chronometers,  from  £18  18s.  Silver,  from  £8  Bs. 
English  made  Gold  Krylcss  Watches,  from  £12  l£s.  Silver,  from  £5  Sg. 
N.B. An  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  prices  sent  free. 

'BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK.t 


LADIES’ 

WOOLLEN 

DRESS 

CLOTHS. 

4/- 

AND 

B/q 

THE  FULL 
DRESS 
LENGTH. 

Pm 

Free, 

A tit 

HEED  HIT 

a Kisasa. 

Aceatss:  | 

t.h.earrS 

CBE5S-  l 
CUtTHE 

.vimjcn/ifj  k 

H0RSF8BIHI 

HEAR  k 

LEEDS.! 

CORPULENCE.— 

V_y  The  Maitland  treat- 
ment is  of.  the  greatest  value  in 
cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 
The  success  of  the  system  for 
treatment  of  corpulence  speaks 
for  itself,  and  we  can  confi- 
dently recommend  it  to  sufferers 
from  obesity.” — Family  Doctor. — 
Particulars  of  Secretary  (four 
stamps),  81a,  Grosvenor  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square. 

OLD  SHIRTS  SSeL 

2a. ; or  very  best  Linen,  returned  free, 
jready  to  wear,  2s.  Gd.  New  Shirt  sent 
free,  2s.  9d.,  3s.  9d.,  4s.  9d.,  5s.  9d.,and 
€s.  9d.  Best  Linen  Collars,  2s.  9d.  half 
.dozen. 

Hand,  Knit  by  |D|QI|  C HV 
I>j.negal  peasan-  inlOri  CUA 
■try.  Warm,  durable,  comfortable. 
•Two  pairs  Men’s  size 'Sent  post  free, 
2s.  Gd.  Kniclcer  Hose,  two  pairs  free, 
fis.  9d.,  4s.  9d.,  5s.  9d.,  Gs.  9d.,  7s.  9d. 
WOOL  PANTS  and  VESTS  are  now 
*ery  cheap.  Price  lists  and  patterns. 
Cambric  Handkerchiefs  and  all  kinds 
Ot  linen  goods  free. 

B.  & E.  M’HUC-H,  Ld., 
BELFAST. 


THEY  DO  ITATCLIHG 
THEY  CO  Rjl  S j SPLIT 
THEY  DO'  1 IV  A SHRINK 


THEY  SLIP  ON  EASILY. 

USD  tft  USE  ARE'  EQUAL  TO  SILT. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DMPEB1 


Se»  ovr  . riarhe  and 
Trade  Mark  on  Selvage 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


( Household^  AMMONIA. 


SCRUBB’S 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 
Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 
Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 


SCRUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 


SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


Save  50  per  cent,  of  your  Gas  Bill. 

£5'C3T  gsiE 22 

GAS  BURNERS. 
GAS  GLOBES, 
GAS  SHADES. 
GAS  G LASSES. 
GAS  FIRES. 

Call  or  write  for  particulars. 

1,  GRAND  HOTEL  BUILDINGS,  CHARING  CROSS 

WORKS  (Largest  Showrooms  in  the  World): 

REGENCY  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON. 

SUPPLIED  TO  THE  QUEEN  & ROYAL  FAMILY. 

I THE  ONLY  FOOD  that  will  PREVENT  or  CURE  INDIGESTION. 
RECOMMENDED  ^ ABSOLUTELY 

STRONGLY  NECESSARY 

BY  for! 


THE 
MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


ALL 
GROWING 
CHILDREN 


I.  £ RlCMUDm  m £ flWDEfc  Lii.  BELEASL 


If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  Hoy  is  Bread  or  Biscuits  from  any 
leading  Baker,  please  write  S.  FITTON  & SON,  Millers,  Macclesfield. 

— a— 

BALD  MEN! 

WHY  expose  yourself  to  public 
’ T derision,  or  waste  money 
on  so-called  “Hair  Restorers,’' 
"Hair  Producers."  and  other 
catchpenny  advertisement! 
claiming  impossible  virtues  for 
their  “ One  preparation  Cure 
everything  ’’  nostrums  ? Pre- 
mature Baldness  in  Men  is  due 
to  congestion  of  the  Hair 
follicles.  My  Celebrated 

“EAU  HORN” 

(REGISTERED)  - - 

removes  this  Morbid  Condition,  renews  the  organ!® 
action  in  the  follicles,  and  provides  food  for  the 
bulbs,  insiuing  a luxuriant  Head  of  Hair,  even  on 
quite  B3ld  Heads,  provided  a fine  “ down  ” is  still 
visible.  Pamphlet  of  100  Testimonials  free ; over 
800  Press  Notices. 

Recommended  by  Dr.  T.  R.  Allivsov,  Dr.  J.  Groves, 
Dr.  lleo.  K.  Davies,  Dr.  Deirar,  d-e.,  d-e. 
"EAU  HORN,''  the  Cure  for  Baldness,  is  sent  post 
free  for  53.,  abroad  Is.  6d.  extra,  from 

O.  E.  TKOJEiN',  D.Sc., 

HAIR  SPECIALIST 

(From  the  Berlin  Skin  Hospital), 

NEWPORT,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

London  Agents : CASSIE  & CO.,  49,  Newgate  St. 
ft .D.— This  being  a Genuine  Remedy,  tio  “Coupons'* 
are  issued. 

Read  “THE  HUMAN  HAIR.’’  Contain*  tha 
true  causes  of  Baldness,  GreynetiS,  Bald  Patched 
Arc.,  and  the  remedies;  aL<o  how  to  destroy  supa*» 
tluoua  Hair.  Post  free  6 stamps,  above  addles*. 


QM0KE  CANTAB  CIGARETTES, 

WITH  PATENT  HOLDER  TUBES. 
Avoid  Nicotine,  stains  of  fingers,  soiling 
gloves.  The  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
advised  smoking  through  a tube. 

In  TURKISH  or  VIRGINIA,  Bo-es  of 
20,  1/-,  and  in  packets  of  10,  6d.  ZICA- 
LIOTTI’S  best.  Free  from  scents. 

Sold  by  Lvadino  Tobacconists,  or  at  the 
Factory,  t>3— 55,  Cable  St.,  Liverpool. 

Agents ; B HOYENDEN  & SON,  London. 
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SALA’S  JOURNAL. 


DAYOSPLATZ,  SWITZERLAND 

GRAND  HOTEL  BELVEDERE 

Moderate  Prices.  H.  MOSER  Manager, 

Recommended  to  tnose  who  intend  Wintering  ab  oad.  One  of  the  finest 

«alenn-ShmfinitS  8oU2h  Fa^a,if'-  LOO  it.  Terraces,  Verandahs, 

Balconies,  Splendid  Saloons,  and  vast  Assen.bl  Hall  for  every  species  of 

S<tfgef0r  Prlva,e  Thea'ricals.  Outdoor  Recreations  of  all 
lunds  Sleighing,  Skating,  Curling,  T>  Dogganirig,  etc.,  etc. 

mOOLB’S  TUBATRB.-BVBRY  EVENING  at  8.45,  J.  L. 

^LKE0!?,1  lSnDO^?1  Preceded”  t'g  % *£7'  ta  **“■*««• 

Box  Office  open  10  to  5,  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  8.  Doors  39 


December  24,  1892. 


LINCOLN  BENNETT  & CO., 

HAT  MANUFACTURERS, 

I,  2,  & 3,  SACKVILLE  STREET, 


AND 


TDR1NCE  OF  \V  ALESF. — Success  of  the  Season. — IN  TOWN 


Jg&jK&F»n& 

■pALACE  THEATRE,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. — A palace  not 

^success  rnipara.Ueled'in'th^ldstorjf of  piiblic 'alniuseme’its^*  A^tYulv^b  ?ABKIa‘ 

beating  every  record.  But  one  etnmKinf  ond  iho.  f£me  i,S'nA  truly  brilliant  success, 
ihey  ere  unable  to  obtain  admission!  Box  Office  ope'nfromVo  ToT^8  °UtSiCe  because 

■pALACE  THEATRE,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. Mana£?im? 

J-  Director,  Sir  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS  TO  NTOTTT  /.m  j , Managing 
TURE  by  the  PALACE  THEATRE  GRAnS  ORCHESTRA  /A  ' &‘-73  °,VEK- 
Instrumen'  alists,  under  the  direction  o£  Mr  L MGlovS  't^be  fo’loL^  ^ted 
Tragedictta,  in  One  Act,  THE  ROUND  TOWER  hv  T.i  til*  tj  +1  , °!ed  a 

tvhich  Miss  Marie  Illingion  Messrs  Ricmnin  Rn,.  , eJ^-d11  ^l]ntl.ey  McCarthy,  in 
Ada  Lincoln,  Francois  de  Blanche.’  THE  HULINES^r  r^°nf-  W1t!  i86Piar'  Miss 
BLEEPER  AWAKENED,  in  which  the  following  dftA,,?-  I ^ 0r‘.ental  Ballet,  THE 
Premieres  Danseuses,  Mdlle.  Rossi  Mdlle  Stichel  and  MdP^r?- artl.®ts„'vi11  appear:— 
Coborn,  Walter  Sealby,  J.  A.  Cave,  Misses  A fr  ^nin  i 6?11 ; 1hes6rs-  CharIes 

Office  open  10  to  6.  v.ave,  misses  Ada  Lincoln,  and  Josephine  Findley.  Box 

PAmACJP  THEATRE,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. — TO-NIGHT 

choral  ballet,  entitled  FROM  LONDON  TO  PARIS  bv  p°^,ciafa.ct^nst2c  Pan6o“imic 

saw  st. 

asa 

OLD  BUTCH  MASTERS, 

MODERN  WATER  COLOURS 
JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE  ART  OBJECTS, 

A very  choice  collection  on  view  in 

Tfffi  J7IP7TOE  6/HiIiE^Y, 

28,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


[Tom  SMITH’S 


CRACKERS. 


40,  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

LADIES’  DEPARTMENT-S,  SACKYILLE  STREET. 


THE  ACME  OF  COMFORT. 

OOSV  GSTTON  FUNNEL  SHEETS. 

HEALTHY,  NON-CHILLING, 
DURABLE,  EASILY  WASHED. 

These  sheets  are  a great  boon  to  those  who  feel  the  cold— 72  inches  wide  1«  Sd  « 
incuts  wide,  2s. 3d.  yard;  also  in  sheets  ready  hemmed,  * 


COSY  COTTON 


FUNNEL  AND 


FLANNELETTES 

Pll.Q  Oft  !W  nil  /vn  — ■ . « 3 A ■ . V 1 — , 1 . . . 


GREAT'!  y’  n^IemImfto^JNSlGHTP  MLSSM3  aI^’n^W^ESIGNS  "ard  en^ 

KB W DlsiGNSClffi  CHECKS.  ’flora^  STRIP^ 

DRESSES,  DRESSING  GOWNsf  SHIRTsf  PYJAMA™  6’  a“aF1,eo  lot 

Write  for  PATTERNS  (Sent  POST  FREE). 

C.  YSILLIAMSON,  9i,  EDGWARE  EOAD,  LOUDON,  If. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


WHAT  IS 
LEATHER 
MAKE 
CALICO  ? 


EaaM  Make  <;a’ico  >s  the  only  Calico  in  which 
the  full  strength  of  everyfibre  of  Cotion  is  retained/ 
Hst61“P  T.be.en.scoureJ  instead  of  being  sub- 
jected  to  the  injurious  process  of  Bleachin?  T» 
every  quality,  fine  or  heavy,  plain  or  twilled.  Long- 
cloths  or  Sheetings  e 

We  have  Hundreds  of  Testimonials-tbe  fol’cw- 
ing  from  a lady  living  at  Bridlingron  Quay,  saving  — 
oome  years  ago  she  had  some  Calico  Iro^i  C W 
and  what  she  has  had  from  other  places  since"  sh£ 
finds  ooes  not  wear  so  well,  or  so  long,  as  that 
Bt_*jpiied  by  him. 


C.  WILLIAMSON,  91,  EDGEWARE  RD,  LONDON,  W. 

T>  . . T)  . ± ri.  * 


Patterns  Pjst  Free. 


*-E  COSMETIQUE 

ECOSSAIS.” 

Why  prematurely  have  WRINKLES  and 
CROW’S  FEET,  when  they  can  be  effaced 
and  the  skin  rendered  fresh  and  blooming 
by  the  use  of  Le  Cosmetique  Ecossais  ? 
Miss  EnnEN  Tebry  writes — “ I have 
found  it  very  good  inueed.” 

Dr.  Beeiooh,  M . B . , Edin.,  “recom- 
mends it  with  every  confidence.” 
Poet  free  2.9.  GRAHAM  & MORRIS. 
Berwick-ox-Tweed. 

Sample  Pot,  1/9  post  free. 

^ * ifitfSSl.  « 


THE  SAFEST  AND  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  INFLUENZA, 

AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THU 
CHEST  AND  LUNGS. 

Sold  Everywhere,  1/1$,  2,0. 


Harmless 
•rid  colour- 
lew,  but 
keeps  the 

« Hair  in 
* . Surl 

9 m damp 
1*9  or  beat. 


.... 

HMR 

z\  Stamp*. 


Testimonial* 

from 

A^arie  lloze. 
Fancy 

Leslie. 
Florence 
tU  John, 
etc.  ; 


GIFE  pionei, 

46,  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. 


MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

BANQUETING  ROOMS 
FOR  REGIMENTAL 
DINNERS,  &e. 


PROPRIETORS— 

G.  & B.  MONICO. 


LOREN  C E . — A Lady 
-L  living  in  Florence  would  be 
vjlad  to  find  ©ne  or  two  ladies  to  pass 
the  winter  with  her.  Excellent 
references  in  London.  — Address 
Madame  Orsi,  6,  Via  S.  Spirito! 
t lorenee. 


'h°  b'  K,“’  ^ * asaSrat-i 
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Contents.  Gg-  *°  tw°- three,  and  four  hundred  thousand  beyond  the  average 

— - issue.  It  has,  indeed,  been  calculated  that,  taking  the  circula* 

TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK.— JOURNALISM  AND  THE  BUCKET  1CU°*  Ihe  missing  word  papers  in  the  aggregate,  at  least  a 

YOUDUtAy  V)|'  r • • • • 849  mi^h°n  *:°Pies  were  supplied  to  the  newsvendors  every  week, 

south  ok  851  p:ib„y.Xsold  t0  • ,nsa,iably  sreedy  and  «• 

ENGLAND. — No.  II.  TORQUAY.  By  Reflex  Sr-  V 'n,  . ■ 

WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.— No.  II.  THE  MILITARY  6 storleis  told  about  the  enormous  gains  of  some  of  the 

E^RDIDERESS^. 858  competitors  have  already  passed  into  the  fabulous  stage.  One 

cSat  !bout  BOOK?  f53  ‘ y ”;an,  h„ad  wo?  si5  h“ndred  Pounds  ! Hut  then  he  had 

A REMEMBRANCE  OF  EVER  SO  MANY  CHRISTMASES  §59  AT  .out  “bout  two  hundred  pounds  in  postal  orders  accom- 

No.  II.  BVG.A.S.  . . . . ..  . CHRISTMASES.  ^ panying  the  regulation  coupons.  A page-boy  at  a Pall  Mall 

SERIAL  STORY.  By  B.  L.  I'arjeon  862  ciub  had  netted  sixty-nine  pounds ; a dealer  in  baked  pota- 

S rthraee  IucyJiCt°ria  *>>**'* 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  By 'g‘ A’  S ’ * ' ' 868  a ,,  S icky  &uesses  ; a syndicate  of  schooi  girls  had  won 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FISH  DINNER.  ByJ.C.  P.  1 ! ' ‘ 860  V ? d anb  h\ e pounds  ; there  had  been  gigantic  hauls 

OUR  COOKERY  AND  RECIPES J 870  ™ade  by  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Lloyd’s  and 

OUlt  LEGAL  COLUMN \ \ \ ¥°  TattersalPs;  the  Household  Brigade  had"  done  verv  »eU 

, f. 7C = indeed  by  the  competition,  and  there  was  scarcely  a domestic 

)vAA yCUUUY'  © » servant,  a janitor  of  West-end  flats,  a shop  assistant,  a 

' ' ° -tk  ba.rm.an>  or  an  errand-boy  who  had  not  speculated  in  the 

(V'Aj  TOPIC  OF  THE  WFFTT  m~?lng rWOrd  struggle  with  various  fortune. 

^4-r , „ . tnThp  Kfrvero0f  gambhn2  had  not  remained  unwatched  by 

J t ie  Pub]lc  hrosecutor,  who  for  some  time  past  had  been 

TATTmT  I T TflTUr  aware  of  numerous  missing  word  competitions  wholly  un- 

JOURNALISM  AND  THE  BUCKET  SHOP. 

■ W0C  swindles  than  competitions  : the  practice  of  their  pn> 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  during  the  past  few  week*  n0t  t0  ]uTP  a11  subscriPtions  received  into  a 

about  what  has  been  known-somewhat  erroneous^  I thfnk  ’ dmsible.  .am°nS  the  winners,  but  to  offer  a certain 
-as  the  Missing  Word  Competition  ‘4raZ?f or  ‘‘mania  ” Z™  f°r/he  SUpply  of  a missin^  word,  or  for 

Several  of  my  weekly  contemporaries,  sold  at  the  same  arrnmnrT  °f*a  puzzle.or  an  enigma,  or  for  the  successful 

SriU"uotoPe«;^.  tu„UhrPut.roft‘ai" by  ~dS  on  a t0  discoverthe  ,,,lt,cr 

blank  to  be  filled  up  by  a single  word  in  a given  pilS  odlZZ"  "T ^ f°r  a,limited  Section  of  the  weekly  peri- 
letterpress  The  persons  who  competed  to  supply  themissW  in  the  rZV ? T b P C inStGad  °f  Private  bucket-shops 
word,  which  had  been  duly  recorded  by  the  editor  and  in?  ^ FT  -°f  th?  emPlre-  Phe  Public  Prosecutor  had 
away  m a place  of  security,  were  required  to  send  hi  tobtW  PT ded  a^ainst  the  advertising  rogues  in  the  provinces 
with  their  solution  of  the  problem!  a coupoTcut  f °m  fhl  S°  ^ *3°?  .t0  PT rt.  with  their  ^ and,  when  the  dupes 
particular  journal  in  which  the  competition  was  to  ta  W bn  Sucf.eded  tT  S°^ 'Ving  the  riddle’  or  unravelhng  the  p uzzle, 
place,  as  a guarantee  that  they  had  been  bond  Mr  nnrrL  6 nforme^  [hem  that  somany  other  competitors  had  been  equally 
of  the  periodical  in  question  ; abd  there was ^notMn^o tfn  Mr  SU?CGSsful  tha‘  the  Portion  of  the  prize  awarded  tbtbem 
them  from  sending  in  as  many  solutions  as  they  liked  so  on!  farthiSsTs Ih  ^ SevenP,eaf ' -halfpenny,  or  twopence  three- 
as  with  each  :ggestion  of  the  missing  word  there  w“  for  V T the,case  Tlg,ht  be- 

warded  a sepa  ite  coupon.  Each  of  these  coupons  wl!  to  be  conmerit  on  ’ f , 6 in  the  missing  word 

accompanied  by  a postal  order  for  one  shfllhm  and  !hf  whnU  ? 1 t0  have  been  perfectly  fair,  open,  and 

of  the  money  thus  subscribed  went  toforma  ‘?pool”  which  ^ fhnnT^01^'  T 6 T'T"  °f  the  ProPrietors  of  the  bucket- 
the  close  of  the  competition,  was  divided  among  the  winners  enterffab  StaT"6  duJy  r(rplst^ed  at  Somerset  House  and 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  had  correctly  guessed^ the  word  Zu  b btahonersr  Hali-  Nay;  those  proprietors  were 
missing.  y guessed  the  word  well-known  in  journalistic  and  commercial  circles  to  be  re 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  erod  fabh  nr  • * . , sPectable  and  substantial  men.  When  the  competition  was 

of  the  proprietors  of  the  journals  i/which  these  com  petitions  blitheb"!/^  nUmb/r  °f  ,winners  ascertained,  cheques  were 
were  set  on  foot  ; and  one  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the  nnnl  bn S h ^ cZ  exPedltl0usjy  forwarded  to  the  fortunate 
were  apportioned  quite  loyally  amoncr  the  winnnrc  a ! word  hunters.  So  for  a time  everything  “ went  merry  as  a 
the  proprietors  realized  no  pecuniar?  Z ’ a"d  f‘hat  maT3Se  bel1'  The  postal  orders  grew  in  number  everv 

m their  aeeekly  circulation—  an  increase kapingTandVoMding 
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cutor  came  down,  in  popular  parlance,  “ like  a hundred  of 
bricks  ” on  the  proprietor  of  one  journal,  which  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  by  any  means  the  greatest  sinner  in 
encouraging  what  an  American  would  rail  the  missing  word 
“ racket.”  The  journal  to  which  I allude  is  published  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  district ; and  it  was  before  Sir  John 
Bridge,  the  chief  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  that  proceedings 
were  taken,  the  offence  charged  being  that  of  a violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Lottery  Acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  The  Treasury  only  asked  for  a nominal  penalty  ; 
and  Sir  John  Bridge,  in  convicting  the  offender  under  ^ the 
Act  in  question,  imposed  a fine  of  one  shilling.  Ihe 
prosecution  did  not  ask  for  costs ; and  the  magistrate  face- 
tiously remarked — why  on  earth  he  should  have  done  so  I 
fail  to  see — that  perhaps  he  should  not  have  granted  costs  had 
they  been  asked  for. 

Into  the  legal  bearings  of  this  case,  which  may  be  many 
sided,  I do  not  propose  just  now  to  enter  ; but  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  nonce  to  know  that  the  bucket-shop  system  in 
journalism  has  been  pronounced  illegal  by  an  experienced 
magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  journals 
which  have  been  revelling  these  many  weeks  past  in  the 
bucket-shop  business,  and  which  are  published  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  have  wisely  abandoned  the 
device.  The  law  in  this  country  is  such  a complicated, 
contradictory,  costly,  and  wholly  uncertain  machine,  that  I 
should  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  pronouncing  whether  the 
journalistic  bucket-shop-keepers  should  properly  have  been 
prosecuted  under  the  Lottery  or  under  the  Betting  Acts. 
For  aught  I can  tell,  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  at  Bow 
Street  may  be  over-ruled  by  some  superior  court  and  that 
again  reversed  by  another  tribunal,  until  finally  the  whole 
business  gets  into  the  Blouse  of  Lords,  or  into  chaos.  Still 
of  thus  much  I have  good  reason  to  be  convinced : If,  by 
some  astonishing  hocus-pocus,  missing  word  pools  are  not 
pronounced  to  be  illegal,  the  Home  Secretary  will  most 
assuredly,  early  next  session,  bring  a Bill  into  Parliament  for 
the  definitive  strangling  of  bucket-shop  journalism. 

In  any  case,  the  lawyers,  you  may  rest  assured,  will  derive 
fat  profit  from  the  litigation.  One  can  afford  to  be  utterly 
indifferent  as  to  whether  the  prize-winners  in  the  contest  pro- 
moted by  the  journals  published  eastward  of  the  Griffin  do  or 
do  not  receive  the  cheques  which  have  been  positively  drawn 
in  their  favour,  and  to  which  they  consider  that  they  are 
legally  entitled.  My  sole  object  in  penning  these  lines  is  to 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  term  “ mania  or  “ craze, 
attached  to  this  missing  word  competition,  is  a misnomer; 
that  it  is  neither  a craze  nor  a mania  in  the  proper  sense 
of  those  terms,  but  that  is  merely  an  outburst  of  rapacity  and 
cupidity — a development  of  that  spirit  of  gambling  which  I 
ventured  to  decry  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  Journal, 
in  an  article  upon  the  international  hell  at  Monte  Carlo.  The 
reason  why  the  circulation  of  the  bucket-shop  papers  has  risen 
to  over  a million,  and  why  there  is  lying  at  the  Bank  of  Lngland 
a sum  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  name  of 
one  proprietor  of  a lottery-keeping  journal,  is  that  among  his 
third  of  a million  of  customers — I will  not  say  readers — there 
are  so  many  scores  of  thousands  who  yearn,  who  pant,  who 
furiously  lust  to  have  money  without  doing  any  honest  work 
for  it.  Gambling— pardon  the  paradox — is  the  industry  of  the 
idle ; and  it  is  the  idlers,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  large 
profits,  who  have  been  puzzling  what,  brains  they  ha\e  to 
unearth  the  missing  words. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  a popular 
epidemic  of  the  immemorial  and  perhaps  inherent  passion  for 
gaming  has  been  wrongfully  described  as  a form  of  insanity. 
There  were  substantial  incentives  to  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ; 
which  was  only  a British  adaptation  of  the  stock-jobbing 
Mississippi  “racket,”  by  means  of  which  John  Law  and  the 
Regent  Orleans  succeeded  in  making  France  temporarily 
bankrupt.  There  was  an  equally  tangible  cause  for  the 
speculative  rage  which  reigned  in  England  in  1825.  It  was 
the  Rudget  of  that  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was 
known  at  the  time  as  “ Prosperity  ” Robinson,  which  set  all  the 


world  agog  to  invest  in  joint  stock  companies.  Again,  in 
1845,  the  fact  that  a single  railway  company  was  paying 
dividends  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  impelled  ihe  community 
at  large  to  gamble  in  railway  shares  and  lose  very  ofien 
their  last  shilling  in  bogus  railway  enterprises.  There  is  a 
chronic  gold  mining  fever  in  Australia.  It  is  neither  a “craze  ” 
nor  a “ mania.”  It  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  a fierce 
appetite  to  make  large  sums  of  money  without  working 
for  it. 

But  of  all  so-called  crazes  or  manias  not  being  a 
mental  aberration,  but  simply  an  inordinate  enlargement  of 
the  appetite  for  gambling,  commend  me  to  the  “ Tulipomania,” 
which  created  such  a stir  in  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  I am  no  botanist ; but  I have  been 
told  that  few  plants  acquire,  through  accident,  weakness,  or 
disease,  so  many  tints,  variegations,  and  changes  of  figure  as 
the  tulip.  When  uncultivated  and  in  its  natural  state  it  is 
almost  of  one  colour,  has  large  leaves  and  an  extraordinarily 
long  stem  ; but  when  it  has  been  weakened  by  culture  it 
becomes  infinitely  more  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover  of 
flowers.  The  petals  are  paler,  smaller,  and  more  diversified  ; 
the  leaves  assume  a fainter  or  softer  green  hue;  and  this 
masterpiece  of  culture,  the  more  beautiful  it  becomes,  grows 
so  much  the  feebler  that  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention 
it  cannot  without  difficulty  be  transplanted  or  even  be 
kept  alive. 

Now  the  Dutch,  who  inhabit  that  which  is  in  a picturesque 
sense  a normally  monotonous  and  colourless  country,  have 
always  been  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  of  ornamenting 
their  gardens  with  tulips;  but  the  so-called  “ Tulipomania ” 
was  not  caused  by  the  eagerness  of  the  florist  to  give  extrava- 
gant prices  for  rare  and  beautiful  bulbs,  but  to  the  avidity 
of  the  Dutch  people  to  gamble  in  those  bulbs  with  the  view  of 
making  large  sums  of  unearned  money.  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague,  Haarlem,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Rotterdam  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  tulip  fever.  The  roots  of  the  species 
called  the  “ Viceroy,”  the  “ Admiral  Van  der  Eyk,”  the 
“Admiral  Leifken,”  and  the  “ Schilder  ” fetched  thousands 
of  florins  apiece.  Of  the  species  called  “ Semper  Augustus,” 
the  normal  price  of  one  of  the  bulbs,  which  was  two  thousand 
florins,  there  happened  at  a particular  period  to  be  only  two 
samples  in  the  market — one  at  Amsterdam  and  the  other  at 
the  Blague.  For  a root  of  this  species,  an  individual  agreed 
to  give  four  thousand  six  hundred  florins,  together  with  a new 
carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and  a complete  set  of  harness ; 
while  another  consented  to  give  for  a single  root  twelve  acres 
of  land  in  fee  simple.  One  man  won  by  this  traffic  more 
than  sixty  thousand  florins  in  the  course  of  four  months. 
The  gambling  trade  was  followed  not  only  by  mercantile  folks, 
but  also  by  the  nobility  and  citizens  of  every  description  ; by 
mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  turf-diggers,  chimney-sweeps, 
scavengers,  footmen,  maid  servants  and  dealers  in  old  clothes. 

At  first  every  one  of  the  tulip  gamblers  won  and  nobody 
lost.  Some  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  boors  in  the  Nether- 
lands gained  in  a few  months  houses,  estates,  cupboards  of 
plate,  caskets  of  jewellery,  coaches,  dogs,  and  horses.  Tulips 
were  dealt  in  at  taverns  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  bargains 
were  confirmed  by  sumptuous  entertainments.  Possibly  not 
one  in  a thousand  of  the  great  army  of  gamblers  cared  one 
stuyver  about  tulips  or  any  other  kind  of  flower  ; they  only 
bought  and  sold  them  in  order  to  acquire  riches  by  the 
essentially  gambling  traffic.  Speculators  frequently  offered 
and  paid  large  sums  for  roots  which  they  never  received 
and  never  wished  to  receive.  Others  sold  roots  which  they 
had  never  possessed  and  never  delivered  ; and  often  a nobleman 
bought  from  a chimney-sweep  tulips  to  the  value  of  two 
thousand  florins,  which  he  sold  to  a farmer  at  a profit,  not 
one  of  the  three  speculators  having  ever  set  eyes  on  the 
flower. 

The  traffic  all  of  a sudden  collapsed.  Among  such  a vast 
number  of  contracts  many  were  broken  ; multitudes  of  people 
had  engaged  to  pay  away  more  money  than  they  were  worth  ; 
the  whole  stock  of  the  adventurers  was  consumed  by  the 
extravagance  of  the  winners,  and  the  “ fancy  ” value  of  tulips 
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thus  fell  never  to  rise  again.  Ultimately  the  Provincial 
Council  at  the  Hague  had  to  interfere,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  discountenance,  if  not  wholly  to  prohibit,  gambling  in 

tulips. 

Now  here,  clearly,  there  was  no  case  of  a missing  word 
competition,  or  an  artistic  one,  or  a riddle,  or  enigma,  or 
acrostic,  or  “ rebus”  solving  one.  It  was  simply  a matter  of 
speculating  in  tulips  ; and  railway  or  gold  mining  shares,  pork, 
grain,  onions,  potatoes,  racing  events,  prize-fighting,  or 
any  other  commodity  susceptible  of  being  speculated  in, 
would  have  served  quite  as  well  to  meet  the  ends 
of  the  gamblers.  Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  missing  word  competitions.  They  were  word  guesses  in 
the  hope  of  winning  much  money.  It  is  scarcely  surprising 
to  find  an  advocate  of  the  experience  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Poland  contending,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  at  Bow  Street, 
that  a considerable  amount  of  skill  was  required  in  order  to 
elucidate  the  problem  propounded  in  leaving  a blank  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  competitors.  I say  that  this  isnjt  surprising. 
It  is  the  questionably  moral  business  of  a barrister,  when  he 
has  received  his  brief  and  the  fee  marked  thereupon,  to  en- 
deavour to  prove,  in  the  interest  of  his  client,  that  black  is 
white ; that  two  and  three  make  six  ; that  Saturday  is  the 
day  immediately  preceding  Monday  ; that  the  sun  rises  in  the 
west  and  not  in  the  east,  and  that  Christmas  Day  falls  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June.  It  is  fortunate  for  his  conscience  if  he 
believes  that  he  is  advocating  the  right ; but  he  in  no  way 
violates  professional  etiquette  if  he  strives  his  utmost  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. 

It  is  obvious,  nevertheless,  that  the  senders  in  of  the 
shilling  postal  orders  to  the  offices  of  the  bucket-shop  journals 
were  as  heterogeneous  a crew  as  the  noblemen,  the  chimney 
sweeps,  merchants,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  turf-diggers, 
footmen,  maidservants,  and  old  clothes  men  who  trafficked  in 
tulips  in  Holland  in  1637  ; and  that  very  little  skill  was  needed 
in  order  to  supply  the  words  missing.  Mr.  Poland,  I should 
say,  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  that  fact.  The  stupid  naturally 
lost,  the  ordinarily  shrewd  sometimes  won,  and  the  shillings 
of  the  blockheads  went  to  swell  the  profits  of  those  who 
solved  the  generally  easy  enigmas.  For  my  part,  I fail  to 
see  any  difference  between  the  missing  word  competition  or 
the  “ artistic  ” one,  and  our  old  gambling  friends,  the 
French  “pari-mutuel”  and  the  Australian  “ totaliser,”  or 
“ totalisator : ” — whichever  the  uncouth  word  may  be.  I want 
to  back  a horse.  I fancy  a horse ; perhaps  I know  something 
of  the  animal’s  pedigree  and  previous  performances;  so  I back 
him  for  a certain  stake — say  a shilling — in  a “ pari-mutuel.” 
A thousand  or  ten  thousand,  or  half  a million  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  greedy  to  win  money  without  working  for  it,  have 
also  their  own  fancy  for  a horse  ; they  may  know  something  or 
nothing  at  all  about  the  noble  quadruped,  but  they  back  him 
with  stakes  equal  with  mine.  All  the  stakes  go  into  a pool, 
and  when  the  race  has  been  decided  the  pool  is  divided 
among  those  who  have  backed  the  winner.  The  winning 
horse  is  the  missing  word. 

Is  this  gambling  ? Has  it  not  been  from  first  to  last  a mere 
game  of  chance  ? Flow  did  I know  that  the  horse  which  has 
won,, and  the  victory  of  which  has  brought  me  a cheque  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  would  be  the  animal  which  would 
first  pass  the  post  ? I might  have  been  a “ knowing  one  ” ; 
still,  a “ dark  ” horse  might  have  come  in  first— and  a “ dark  ” 
word  might  have  proved  to  be  the  missing  one.  And  I should 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  much  difference  between  backing 
a horse  in  a “ pari-mutuel  ” or  backing  a word  or  wood-cut  in 
a missing  word  or  an  “ artistic  ” competition  ? Both  are 
sheer  games  of  guessing,  and  backing  your  guess  by  a money 
stake  ; and  the  most  skilful  of  guessers  in  the  Missing  Word 
(.ambling  Racket  might  find  to  his  dismay  tha-t  the  word 
which  he  had  pitched  upon  was  not  the  real  one.  Is  it  not  the 
same  at  roulette.  The  number  thirty-six,  we  will  say,  has 
not  turned  up  in  a hundred  coups.  You  back  thirty-six  with 
a louis  , but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  you  place  a 
louis  on  one,  thirty-five,  and  zero.  It  is  nine  that  comes  up. 
and  you  lose.  G.  A.  S.  ' 
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Already  have  we  wished  our  readers  a Merry  Christmas, 
and  now  it  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  wish  them  a Happy  New 
Year!  As  regards  ourselves,  we  shall  begin  1893  with  the 
cheerfullest  anticipations  of  what  the  next  twelve  months  will 
(D.V.)  bring  forth  in  our  relations  between  the  readers  of 
Sala’s  Journal  and  ourselves.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  we  have  sedulously  followed  the  lines  which 
G.  A.  S.  laid  down  when  he  became  the  conductor  of  this 
periodical.  He  intended  to  make  the  Journal  bright, 
amusing,  instructive,  without  being  pedantic,  and,  above  all 
things,  sweet  and  wholesome,  so  that  it  might  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  and  equal  safety  by  all  classes,  all  ages,  and 
both  sexes. 


We  have  set  our  faces  against  talking  politics,  and  we  have 
rigidly  abstained  from  having  anything  to  do  with  sectarian 
controversy.  We  have  steadily  advocated  public  amuse- 
ments, dramatic  and  otherwise,  because  we  firmly  believe 
that  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment,  well 
conducted,  tend  not  only  towards  the  recreation  of  the  people, 
but  their  moral  amelioration.  We  have  heartily  given 
support  to  the  cause  of  temperance— that  is  to  say,  of 
moderation  in  the  use  of  those  fermented  beverages  so 
violently  denounced  by  the  teetotal  fanatics ; but  we  are  not 
the  abject  “ slaves  of  the  pump  ” any  more  than  we  are 
bigoted  adherents  of  vegetarianism,  anti-tobaccoism,  or 
indeed  any  ism  that  has  about  it  the  slightest  tinge  of 
intolerance.  So  during  the  coming  year  we  confidently  hope 
to  be  able  to  keep  to  our  original  programme,  and  to  retain 
that  public  favour  which  has,  to  so  great  an  extent,  been 
bestowed  upon  us. 


Multitudes  of  hitherto  unknown  friends  have  sent  us,  week 
after  week,  letters  of  approval  and  encouragement,  and  we 
are  certain  that  this  correspondence  will  rather  grow  than 
diminish  in  the  future  ; while  at  any  time  we  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  and  to  pay  earnest  attention  to  any  recommenda- 
tions or  suggestions  that  may  be  made  to  us.  A Happy  New 
Year,  dear  readers,  and  many  happy  new  years  to  come ! 


Our  friend,  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  is  grumbling  again  about  that 
largest  and  most  health-giving  lung  of  London,  the  Regent’s 
Park.  The  long-suffering  “Dagonet”  announces  that  he  is 
beginning  to  think  he  has  had  about  enough  of  the  world,  and 
that  sometimes  he  looks  around  for  a useful  way  of  leaving 
it ; and  just  as  he  gave  voice  to  this  dismal  plaint  he  was 
wondering,  as  he  gazed  at  the  depressing  morass  which 
masquerades  on  the  map  of  London  as  Regent’s  Park, 
whether  it  would  servfc  a useful  purpose  if  he  were  to  go  out 
and  drown  himself  in  the  mud  pond  into  which  the  roadway 
has  lately  been  converted. 


Don’t  do  anything  of  the  sort,  “ Dagonet.”  Pack  up  your 
goods  and  chattels  and  be  off  to  the  Bath  Hotel,  Bourne- 
mouth, and  if  that  does  not  suit  you  go  on  to  the  Land’s  End. 
We  had  a letter  last  week  from  a London  friend  “ tripping  ” 
it  at  Launceston,  and  he  declares  the  climate  there  is  most 
refreshing  and  invigorating,  and  that  leaving  London  full  of 
care,  and  with  a dozen  uneasy  qualms  about  his  health,  he 
is  now  feeling  well,  happy,  and  youthful. 
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If  you  do  not  happen  to  want  Faust  Up  to  Date  and  Sir 
Hugo  you  can  send  them  down  to  Brighton  to  us,  together 
with  the  gaily-painted  cabriolet.  The  vehicle  will  not  be  too 
bright  for  our  taste.  We  can  safely  say  that  if  any  enter- 
prising firm  of  carriage-builders  wish  to  build  us  a “ shay  ” 
and  to  christen  it  the  “ Sala  Cabriolet,”  they  may  make  the 
wheels  just  as  bright  a yellow  as  they  like,  provided  the  cab 
itself  be  jet  black.  Unlike  you,  with  your  gaily-painted 
cabriolet  we  should  not  wish  to  tone  down  the  colours  in  the 
least,  and  should  be  quite  unmoved  as  to  whether  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  chose  to  wink  the  other,  or  even 
both  eyes,  at  the  blaze  of  yellow  as  we  rolled  past  them. 


The  author  of  “ She  ” has  had  the  subject  of  cremation 
brought  to  his  notice  in  a very  practical  form.  The  other  day 
a parcel  reached  him  through  the  post.  He  thought  its  con- 
tents were  bulbs  or  seeds.  Instead,  a note  informed  him 
that  it  contained  the  “ cremated  remains  of  Dom  D.  de  Castro/’ 
which  had  been  found  in  some  old  furniture.  The  writer  went 
on  to  suggest  that  the  said  remains  would  form  a good  foun- 
dation for  romance,  but  apparently  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  did 
not  think  so,  as  the  next  post  out  took  with  it  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Dom  de  Castro. 


Mr.  Justice  Grantham  describes  public-houses  as  a necessary 
evil.  Perhaps  at  the  next  available  opportunity  during  his 
circuit  tour  the  learned  judge  will  favour  us  with  his  view 
of  a rabid  temperance  gathering,  where  the  speakers  are  most 
anxious  to  bring  about  the  millennium  by  the  annihilation  of 
all  publicans.  Are  such  agitators  a necessary  evil  as  well  ? 
His  lordship  would  greatly  oblige  if  he  were  to  favour  us  with 
his  candid  opinion.  And  we  all  know  that  he  can  speak  his 
mind  when  it  pleases  him  to  do  so. 


The  editor  of  Vanity  Fair  has  paid  a graceful  compliment  to 
“Spy”  (Mr.  Leslie  Ward)  the  clever  caricaturist.  He 
enters  a protest  against  the  comparisons  which  have  been 
drawn  between  “ Spy  ” and  “ Ape.”  He  admits  that  Carlo 
Pellegrini  (“  Ape  ”)  was  a great  artist,  and  that  his  death 
made  a serious  gap  in  the  band  of  the  pilgrims  of  Vanity  Fair. 
Nevertheless,  he  contends  that  he  always  had  a rival  in 
“ Spy,”  who  has  now  drawn  for  that  journal  for  twenty  years 
past.  Of  the  most  recent  work  of  the  last-named  artist  the 
worthy  editor  remarks : — “ Surely  some  of  these  could  not 
have  been  more  faithfully  set  down  in  decent  caricature.  If 
they  could,  I would  that  I knew  by  whom.”  Praise  such 
as  this  is  surely  praise  indeed  ! 


A Twelfth  Night  dance  is  being  organised  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Bath,  the  Countess  of  Kilmorey,  and  other 
influential  ladies,  in  aid  of  the  London  Flower  Girls’  Guild. 
It  is  to  be  held  at  the  Portman  Rooms,  Baker  Street.  The 
chief  patronesses  of  the  Guild  are  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Teck. 


A correspondent  says  he  should  like  to  see  the  Royal 
Academy  do  a graceful  act  and  make  at  least  a tardy  recog- 
nition of  the  artistic  worth  and  undoubted  talent  of  Mr.  Tin- 
worth,  of  Doulton  bas-relief  and  sculpture  fame.  He  expresses 
the  opinon  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  existing  artists  in  this 
particular  line  who  can  touch  Mr.  Tinworth  in  power  and 
spontaneity,  and  he  regards  the  present  as  a fitting  time  for 
some  recognition,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  terra  cotta 
statue  of  the  late  Professor  Fawcett  will  soon  be  before 
the  public.  Perhaps  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  the  authorities 
at  Burlington  House  will  make  a note  of  the  suggestion. 


The  “ tips  ” given  by  tourists  and  “ trippers  ” to  the  lady 
guides  who  conduct  the  public  through  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s stately  rooms  at  Chatsworth  go  to  a general  fund  for 
the  servants  employed  at  the  house.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster,  however,  charges  the  sightseers  one  shilling 


per  head  for  viewing  Eaton  Hall,  and  the  proceeds  are 
given  to  Chester  Infirmary,  of  which  he  is  president.  During 
the  past  season  this  charitable  institution  has  benefited  to  the 
amount  of  /Too  by  this  “ gate  money.” 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  the  inventor  of  rifled 
cannon  and  many  engineering  appliances  of  an  industrial 
character,  was  born  a poor  lad  at  Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire, 
and  died  in  his  native  village  “ rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.”  The  late  baronet  took  a substantial  interest  in 
Darley,  and  the  magnificent  group  of  buildings  at  this  place, 
called  the  Whitworth  Institute,  includes  reading  and  recrea- 
tion rooms,  library,  pleasure  grounds,  swimming  baths,  and 
hospital. 

The  gifts  of  the  deceased  to  Manchester  and  other  places 
represent  an  item  of  £300,000  devoted  to  educational  purposes 
and  charitable  institutions.  The  people  of  Darley  Dale  are 
desirous  of  erecting  a memorial  to  their  benefactor,  either  in 
the  form  of  a foundation  or  a statue. 


A new  private  chapel  has  been  added  to  Welbeck  the 
Wonderful.  It  forms  part  of  a large  apartment  which  was 
originally  a riding  school,  and  is  constructed  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Godding  and  his  pupil  and  successor, 
Mr.  H.  Wilson. 


Some  few  weeks  ago  a correspondent  asked  for  information 
about  the  Riviera.  Notwithstanding  the  valuable  articles  of 
our  esteemed  contributor  “ Reflex,”  we  ventured  to  say  a good 
word  for  Bournemouth  as  a winter  resort.  We  feel  pleased 
to  think  that  our  advice  was  not  tendered  in  vain.  Our  corre- 
spondent and  his  “ partner  ” — the  compliments  of  the  season 
to  them — have  gone  to  that  charming  seaside  town,  and  their 
description  of  Bournemouth  in  winter  may  be  an  incentive 
to  others  to  follow  their  example.  Here  it  is  : — 

“ Bournemouth — just  now  at  all  events — can  scarcely  be  called  the  scene 
of  wild  excitement,  but  as  we  are  not  over  much  given  to  gaiety,  we  jog 
along  very  well,  diverted  by  the  mild  dissipations  within  our  reach.  We 
get  a concert  occasionally,  and  every  now  and  then  some  theatrical  com- 
pany flutters  down  and  favours  us  with  a three  days’  run  ; but  even  these 
short  visits  scarcely  pay,  I should  say,  unless  the  managers  assess  the 
local  attractions  at  a money  value  and  add  the  amount  to  their  receipts, 
for  Bournemouth  is  severe  and  proper.  But,  nevertheless,  Bournemouth 
is  very  attractive  to  the  quiet  eye,  The  broad,  open,  well-kept  roads,  and 
fine,  pleasantly-situated  houses,  in  all  varieties  of  architecture,  combine 
with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  to  render  it  a charming  retreat,  and 
to  induce  a contented  frame  of  mind.  The  weather  has  been,  at  times, 
open  to  improvement,  but,  contrasted  with  that  experienced  elsewhere,  may 
be  described  as  favourable." 


We  would  commend  this  letter  to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  municipal  authorities  and  others  of  the  town.  Let 
them  cater  for  the  enjoyment  of  visitors  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  same  liberal  way  that  they  do  in  the  summer, 
and  then  they  will  succeed  in  attracting  a large  number  of 
those  who  have. money  to  spend. 


Among  our  crowds  of  readers  we  have  many  who  find 
pleasure  in  sending  critical  notes  on  the  articles  and  other 
topics  which  appear  week  by  week  in  the  Journal.  • One 
of  these  has  favoured  us  with  his  views  on  the  interesting 
question,  “ Can  acting  be  taught  ? ” He  says  : — 

11 1 find  that  there  appears  to  be  a tendency  of  late  to  try  both  pieces 
and  actors  of  greater  or  smaller  calibre  before  actually  taking  the  immense 
risk  which  must  nowadays  be  involved  in  bringing  them  permanently 
before  the  public.  Some  years  back  I suggested  to  a friend — a member  of 
the  Lecture  Society,  I think — whether  such  a society  could  not  devise  a 
plan,  at  very  little  expense,  for  bringing  untried  talent— always  budding, 
and  always  eager  to  come  forward — to  public  test.  My  idea  was  that  it 
should  be  carried  out  with  as  little  expense  as  possible  to  the  would-be 
executant,  be  he  or  she  an  unknown  Roscius,  Irving,  Toole,  Patti,  Reeves, 
or  Santley,  then  languishing  in  comparative  obscurity." 


He  goes  on  to  argue  that  success  or  otherwise  must  not  be 
the  result  of  money  or  money  payment  in  any  way  ; and  that 
worth  must  be  sifted  out  by  competent  judges.  Those  who 
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exhibited  even  budding  power,  he  would  have  invited  and 
allowed  to  try  and  try  again  until  their  true  position  was 
accurately  gauged.  Then,  if  they  displayed  ability,  they  could 
be  raised  to  a higher  level — whatever  that  might  be  and 
those  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  talent  could  then,  if  they  so 
desired,  make  a selection.  Our  correspondent  entertains  the 
opinion  that — 

••  This  sort  of  thing  would  not  only  answer,  but  pay  its  own  way,  and 
best  of  all,  would  save  hundreds  from  hugging  to  themselves  the  idea  that 
histrionically,  musically,  or  otherwise,  they  are,  or  will  be  ^somebodies, 
when  the  idea  is  the  only  approach  to  anything  like  the  fact. 

Mr.  James  Warnes  Howlett,  the  ex-Chairman  of  the  Hove 
Commissioners,  has  been  called  upon  to  bear  a sad  ailliction. 
His  second  daughter,  a young  lady  aged  twenty  nine  years, 
accidentally  fell  from  a third-storey  window,  and  died  almost 
immediately  from  the  injuries  received.  The  bereaved  father 
is  a highly  respected  solicitor  at  Brighton.  For  many  years 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  assisting  in  the  direction  of 
the  public  affairs  of  Hove,  and,  though  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  both  towns,  he  has  always  strongly  opposed  their 
amalgamation.  In  his  bereavement  he  has  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy of  a large  circle  of  friends. 

An  incident  which  has  just  occurred  in  Cornwall  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  medical  men  being  compelled  to  view  a body 
before  granting  a certificate  of  death.  It  is  asserted  that  it 
was  reported  to  a doctor  that  an  infant  had  succumbed,  whose 
mother  had  also  died  in  giving  it  birth.  The  necessary 
certificate  was  granted,  but  after  the  coffin,  containing  mother 
and  baby,  had  been  screwed 'down,  the  cry  of  a child  was 
heard.  It  was  then  found  that  the  baby  was  alive  ; but  later 
the  same  day  it  was  once  more  pronounced  dead.  Acting  on 
the  doctor’s  orders,  however,  it  was  wrapped  in  blankets 
for  a few  days,  before  being  buried.  The  Lambeth 
murders  and  many  other  instances  might  be  cited  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  reform  in  this  particular  direction  is 
much  to  be  desired.  For  a medical  man  to  give  a certificate 
of  death  without  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case,  not  only 
tends  to  bring  discredit  on  himself,  but  also  on  the  honourable 
profession  of  which  he  is  a member. 


A national  appeal  for  help  is  being  made  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers  from  the  failure  of  the  Liberator  Building  Society. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  some  £ 10,000  will  be  required  to 
relieve  the  worst  cases  and  tide  them  over  the  beginning  of 
the  year  when  the  dividends  fall  due,  but  fully  ^100,000  will 
be  needed  to  afford  artything  like  substantial  relief.  What 
say  our  rich  City  Companies  to  Ending  a helping  hand  ? 
There  are  also  many  merchant  primies  who  could  well  afford 
to  “ foot  up  ” in  a substantial  manner.  If  these  lead  the  way, 
doubtless  the  “ lesser  lights  ” will  follow. 

The  fact  is  placed  on  record  that  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  the 
owner  of  three  acres  of  land  at  Niagara  Falls,  presented  to 
her  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  park. 
But  we  see  no  mention  of  the  proverbial  cow.  How  is  this  ? 


It  was  Congreve  who  wrote  that  “ music  has  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  beast” — not  “ breast  ” ; but  if  it  does  this, 
it  would  appear  that  it  does  not  always  bring  the  welcome 
grist  to  the  mill.  The  first  concert  given  by  the  Bach  Choir, 
resulted  in  a loss  of  nearly  ^300,  and  yet,  says  the  Hon.  Sec., 
with  a touch  of  irony  that  is  excusable  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Society  has  been  commended  for  making  its  chief 
object  the  performance  of  masterpieces  of  different  schools 
which  are  seldom  heard  elsewhere.  The  commendation  of 
well-wishers  may  be  all  very  well,  but  hard  cash  and  a balance 
in  hand  have  a much  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  ring. 

Weddings  in  Germany  differ  in  one  important  respect  from 
those  celebrated  in  England.  In  the  Fatherland  the  bride  is 
unattended  by  any  bridesmaids,  and  this  custom  will  be 
observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  wedding  of 


Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Prince  of  Roumania,  at 
Sigmaringen.  It  was  inadvertantly  stated  in  a previous 
number  that  the  date  of  the  wedding  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  marriage  is  fixed 
for  the  10th  ; the  Prince  died  on  the  14th  January. 


The  Albany  Times  intimates  that  the  State  of  Montana 
has  just  elected  a woman  Attorney-General— Miss  Ella  L. 
Knowles.  She  had  two  opposing  men  candidates,  and  she 
beat  them  by  more  than  300  votes.  She  has  had  a somewhat 
remarkable  career,  for  she  was  only  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1890.  Miss  Knowles  is  described  as  being  28  years  old,  of 
medium  height,  with  a firm  but  decidedly  pretty  face.  She 
is  the  only  lady  lawyer  in  Montana  at  present,  but  it  needs 
no  prophet  to  foretell  that  there  will  be  plenty  in  the  future. 


We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  lady  Attorney- 
Generals,  only  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  ask  one  cogent 
question.  In  England,  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown  in 
question  enjoys  the  assistance  of  a junior  barrister,  who  gets 
up  cases  for  his  chief  and  primes  him  with  the  subject  matter 
of  his  brief,  and  who  is  known  as  the  Attorney-General’s 
“ devil.”  Now  would  it  be  decorous,  would  it  be  in  any  way 
practicable,  for  a lady  Attorney-General  to  have  a “devil”  ? 


A collection  of  paintings  far  above  the  average  in  interest 
is  just  now  on  view  at  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries  in  New 
Bond  Street  ; and  as  “ good  wine  ” is  known  proverbially  to 
“ need  no  bush,”  so  the  names  of  a few  of  the  artists  are  alone 
sufficient  to  denote  the  quality  of  the  pictures.  In  such  excel- 
lent company  as  that  of  Reynolds,  Romney,  Gainsborough 
Hoppner,  Constable,  and  many  other  masters  of  the  brush 
of  the  Old  English  school,  the  visitor  is  certain  of  enjoyable 
entertainment. 


Of  Constable's  works  alone  there  are  nearly  thirty  examples, 
among  them  being  the  sketches  for  the  now  famous  pictures 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  Hadleigh  Castle ; others  show 
identical  subjects  represented  under  varying  atmospheric 
conditions,  for  it  was  an  idiosyncracy  of  this  great  painter  tore- 
turn  again  and  again  to  one  subject ; to  paint  it  under  different 
aspects,  until  he  had,  as  it  were,  got  the  landscape  thoroughly 
“ by  heart.”  A very  fine  picture,  “ The  Dancing  Girl,”  by 
John  Hoppner,  R.A.,  will  certainly  attract  much  admiration, 
as  will  also  its  near  neighbours,  a splendid  Lely  and  a Romney. 
Among  the  smaller  pictures  are  three  landscapes  by  Stark, 
painted  by  him  in  his  earlier  and  best  style,  which  so  much 
resembles  that  of  Crome,  under  whom  he  studied  at  Norwich. 


In  addition  to  these  pictures  the  gallery  contains  two  other 
exceedingly  pretty  collections  of  cabinet  pictures.  The  one 
consists  of  a number  of  genre  pictures,  by  W.  A.  Breakspeare 
all  alike  pleasing,  being  dainty  both  in  subject,  colouring,  and 
execution.  The  others  are  Venetian  studies,  from  the 
brushes  of  Signor  R.  Mainella  and  other  well-known  Italian 
artists.  Nine  pictures  from  this  small  collection  will  accom- 
pany the  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  to  her  new  home  in 
Roumania,  as  they  have  been  among  the  wedding  gifts  chosen 
for  her  by  the  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome)  and 
by  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  No  bride  could 
wash  for  brighter  and  more  delicate  adornment  for  the  walls 
cf  her  boudoir  than  will  be  given  by  these  pictures. 


Cadeaix  dc  Noel  is  the  most  appropriate  title  which  has  been 
given  to  a small  collection  of  pictures  now  on  view  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  for  surely  there  are  none 
among  us  who  -would  not  welcome  so  charming  a cadcaux 
either  at  Christmas  or  at  any  other  time.  The  pictures  have 
nearly  all  been  painted  for  bigaro  Illustre,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  this  publication  will  be  interested  in  seeing 
the  originals  of  the  illustrations  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar. 
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Naturally  genre  pictures  form  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  they  treat  principally  of  such  subjects  as  “ A Tiff,” 
in  which  a pair  of  lovers  or  a newly-married  pair  find  a cloud 
come  over  their  happiness  ; “ The  Rendezvous,”  which  gives 
the  meeting  between  a well-favoured  young  couple,  both  in 
picturesque  riding  costume  and  both  well  mounted,  and  in 
which  the  cavalier  presses  a kiss  on  the  hand  of  his  lady  love. 
The  varying  phases  of  love-making  are  well  represented  in 
the  collection  ; the  greater  part  of  the  subjects  being  of  a light 
and  bright  order. 


Pleasant  and  bright  as  was  the  sight  presented  by  the 
thousands  of  toys  which  made  up  the  Truth  Exhibition  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  it  was  more  pleasant  still  to  contemplate  the  joy 
they  would  bring  into  the  lives  of  the  sad  and  suffering  humanity 
for  whom  they  were  intended.  That  such  a huge  collection 
can  be  so  easily  distributed  without  any  fear  of  an  overplus, 
shows  in  a marked  manner  how  much  sickness  and  suffering 
exists  among  the  children  in  our  different  hospitals,  workhouses, 
and  infirmaries.  The  sight  of  the  beautiful  gifts  prepared  for 
them  will,  for  a time  at  least,  help  to  banish  pain,  and  exorcise 
sadness.  And  not  only  do  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  benefit 
by  this  exhibition,  but  crowds  of  little  ones  in  a higher  grade 
of  society  have  had  the  chance  of  passing  a happy  hour  in 
admiring  this  heterogeneous  collection. 


A constant  stream  of  children,  marshalled  by  surely  the 
most  good-tempered  policemen  that  the  metropolis  can  pro- 
duce, walked  round  and  round  the  charmed  circle,  and  every- 
where was  the  same  pleased  delight  that  others,  and  not 
themselves,  were  to  profit  by  the  wonderful  display.  An 
extraordinary  number  of  elderly  people,  probably  the  grand- 
parents of  the  children  whom  they  led  by  the  hand  or  lifted 
up  to  view  the  fairy-  like  scene,  were  also  present,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  quite  as  much  as  their  juvenile 
charges. 


No  more  Ivilburn  coal  ! This  famous  seam  of  Derbyshire 
“ black  diamonds  ” has  at  last  run  out,  and  some  five  hundred 
pitmen  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  A considerable 
amount  of  capital  has  been  sunk  in  finding  coal  in  the  same 
pits  in  a southerly  direction,  but  without  result.  Kilburn  coal 
always  found  a ready  market  in  London,  for  it  was  of  a 
superior  quality  for  household  purpose? ; bright,  hot,  and 
clean. 


Perhaps  with  the  new  railway  extensions  now  in  active 
progress  throughout  Derbyshire,  fresh  seams  of  minerals  may 
be  found  to  supersede  the  exhausted  measures.  If  such  luck 
is  in  store,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  supply  will  be  used 
with  more  discretion  than  was  the  famous  “ Kilburn,”  millions 
of  tons  of  which  were  woefully  wasted  in  blast  furnaces. 


The  suicide  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Derry,  the  manager  of  Messrs. 
Crompton  and  Evans’  Bank,  at  Belper,  has  caused  a profound 
sensation  throughout  the  Midland  counties,  where  the  de- 
ceased was  well  known.  Mr.  Derry,  it  appears,  had  been 
speculating  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  had  made 
himself  liable  for  the  sum  of  ^18,000.  This  significant  fact 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank — result  : 
dismissal  and  felo  cte  se. 


Mr.  Derry’s  conduct  was  unaccountable.  He  married  a 
rich  heiress,  and  had  no  family  encumbrances.  He  was  a 
man  of  culture  and  charming  social  character.  His  extensive 
library  showed  him  to  be  a discerning  bibliophile.  His 
“ Notes  on  Old  Belper  ” and  “ Old  Belper  Books  ” are 
scholarly  contributions  to  the  archaeology  of  Derbyshire.  He 
was  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Belper  Natural  History 
and  Philosophical  Society,  and  infused  not  a little  real 
intellectual  life  into  that  small  provincial  association.  He 
was  a chess-player  of  more  than  local  repute,  and  was 
not  only  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  thoughtful 


pastime,  but  a contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  game,  not 
so  much  as  a scientific  authority,  but  as  a writer  of  bon  mots 
that  made  the  recreation  diverting. 


During  the  coming  year  a further  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
swell  the  funds  of  our  numerous  medical  charities.  The 
metropolitan  cyclists  and  athletes  have  resolved  to  hold  an 
athletic  festival  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  Saturday 
Fund.  Such  a meeting  will  possess  many  features  of  interest, 
apart  from  the  beneficent  object  for  which  it  is  organised.  It 
will  be  the  means  of  bringing  together  the  members  of  the 
various  clubs  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  such  a joining  of  forces 
must  necessarily  meet  with  hearty  support  from  the  public  at 
large. 


Similar  gatherings  are  held  each  year  in  a number  of 
provincial  towns,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  there  shall  be  a balance  on  the  right  side,  the  friends  of 
the  different  clubs  are  invited  to  send  donations,  while  there 
is  also  a guarantee  fund  in  case  it  be  wanted.  As  a rule, 
however,  the  latter  is  a mere  matter  of  form,  the  balance 
invariably  being  on  the  right  side.  The  London  clubs,  how- 
ever, must  remember  that  they  have  engaged  in  a big  under- 
taking, and  to  make  it  a success  there  must  be  the  most 
cordial  co-operation. 


The  excessive  number  of  liquor  licenses  granted  in  the 
Transvaal  gold  fields  has  given  rise  to  a protest  which  can 
only  be  described  as  more  vigorous  than  polite.  And,  strange 
to  say,  the  indecorous  language  used  came  more  particularly 
from  English  clergymen.  A Rev.  Mr.  Drew  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  violent  of  the  speakers  at  a meeting  held  at 
Johannesburg.  He  referred  to  President  Kruger  as  having 
“ the  manners  of  a clown  and  the  morals  of  a hypocrite.” 
This  militant  cleric  evidently  forgot  that  hard  words  break 
no  bones.  Nor  did  he  add  to  the  dignity  of  his  cloth  when  he 
resorted  to  threats.  He  warned  the  Transvaal  Government 
that  “if  there  was  a certain  smell  of  fire  in  the  air  it  would 
perhaps  be  from  the  smoke  of  burning  canteens.”  This  swash- 
buckling clergyman  merits  a severe  rap  on  the  knuckles. 
And  he  ought  to  receive  it.  It  might  tend  to  teach  him 
manners. 


here  appears  to  be  a general  concensus  of  opinion  that 
the  sentence  of  three  months’  imprisonment  passed  on  the 
unhappy  girl  Gwyneth  Maude,  by  the  Recorder  of  London, 
was  severe  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  taken 
into  consideration.  She  was  the  unfortunate  tool  of  an  un- 
scrupulous mother,  who,  when  she  realised  that  her  nefarious 
schemes  were  found  out,  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  Sir 
Charles  Hall  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sentence  would 
enable  this  young  girl  to  “ redeem  her  character.”  She 
would  have  had  a much  better  chance,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  if  the  learned  judge  had  seen  his  way  to  temper  justice 
with  that  measure  of  mercy  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
As  it  is,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  some  friendly  hand  will  be 
held  out  to  this  erring  but  repentant  young  person  when  she 
has  served  her  term. 


A well-known  Sheffield  manufacturer,  Mr.  Charles  Maples, 
has  revealed  an  interesting  incident  concerning  the  late  Jay 
Gould.  Says  Mr.  Maples : “ When  a young  man,  just 
21  years  old,  I went  to  San  Francisco.  Passing  through 
New  York  I was  introduced  to  Mr.  Gould  by  a relative,  who 
remarked  that  I was  on  my  way  to  California.  ‘ Indeed,’ 
said  Mr.  Gould,  ‘here,  take  that  with  you ! ’ and,  scribbling  on 
a scrap  of  paper,  he  handed  it  to  me  and  turned  back  to  his 
business.  On  inspection  it  proved  to  be  a first-class  pass 
over  3,500  miles  of  railway,  the  cost  of  which  was  nearly  ^40. 
Mr.  Gould  at  that  time  controlled  the  Erie  line.” 


Some  interesting  correspondence  has  been  received  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  speed  to  be  attained  in  shorthand 
writing,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cope,  the  President  of  the  Phonetic 
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Shorthand  Writers’  Association,  mentions  that  Mr.  1 . A. 
Reed,  the  well-known  stenographer,  has  reported  a sermon 
by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  at  an  average  rate  of  213  words 
per  minute  for  half  an  hour.  He  also  cites  instances  of  tests 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  In  one  case  2,200 
words  were  taken  down  accurately  in  ten  minutes,  and  after- 
wards transcribed  correctly.  The  passage  dictated  consisted 
of  ordinary  newspaper  matter,  which  the  candidate  was  not 
permitted  to  see  beforehand.  Another  candidate  passed  moie 
recently  at  210  words  per  minute,  and  three  others,  Mr.  Cope 
assures  us,  passed  successfully  at  200  words  per  minute. 

It  would  seem,  however,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
Bradford  correspondent,  that,  as  regards  speed,  the  American 
shorthand  writers  can  give  points  to  their  English  brethren. 
Speed  contests  are  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  New  York  Stenographers’  Association,  and  at  one 
of  these,  in  August,  1888,  at  Alexandria  Bay,  Mr.  Fred 
Ireland,  of  Detroit,  attain  a speed  of  261  words  per 
minute ; while  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Dement,  of  Chicago,  at  the  same 
contest,  reached  258.  Subsequently,  however,  the  last-named 
lightning  stenographer  appears  to  have  beaten  all  records  by 
accomplishing  293  words  a minute  ; and,  later  on,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  he  improved  upon  this  by  writing  315  words  within 
the  same  period  of  time. 


A Dundee  correspondent  who  has  in  his  possession  a coat 
and  vest  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  David  Garrick, 
asks  us  whether  we  think  the  articles  would  be  of  any 
interest  at  the  Theatrical  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
If  not  too  l-ate  we  should  say  they  would  be  a decided  acquisi- 
tion, and  we  would  advise  our  informant  to  place  himself  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  courteous  managing 
director  of  that  institution.  According  to  the  statement  of 
this  correspondent,  the  garments  were  handed  to  his  father 
some  seventy  years  ago  by  an  old  gentleman  named  Joseph 
Seelly,  who  in  his  day  is  said  to  have  been  a well-known 
professor  of  dancing.  The  coat  is  made  of  strong  corded 
silk  of  a very  pale  blue  colour,  and  the  vest  is  of  pink  silk 
of  a light  shade.  As  regards  fashion  they  are  described 
as  being  of  a period  certainly  not  later  than  that  of  David 
Garrick. 


Senor  Sarasate  and  Madame  Berthe  Marx  terminate  their 
tour  early  in  February.  They  have  every  reason  to  be 
gratified  with  the  success  which  has  attended  their  respective 
engagements. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  II.  W.  Lucy,  a South* 
ampton  correspondent  writes  : — 

“I  don’t  think  Sir  William  Harcourt  can  claim  to  be  original  in  his  well- 
known  description,  Grand  Old  Man,  though  he  may  have  been  the  first  to 
apply  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  a paper  (“Reminiscences  of  the  Author  of  ‘ J ane 
Eyre  ’ ’’)  which  I contributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October,  1889, 
I drew  attention  to  Charlotte  Bronte’s  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1850,  ‘ He  is  a real  grand  old  man,’  as  possibly  the  origin  of  the  phrase.” 


For  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  suffering 
from  consumption  or  lung  troubles,  we  feel  it  only  our  duty 
to  afford  publicity  to  the  account  given  by  a correspondent, 
“ Theo  G.,”  of  Pozzuoli  as  a suitable  place  of  residence  for 
persons  afflicted  with  chest  complaint.  Says  our  correspondent : 

" 1 have  now  been  at  Pozzuoli  for  a month  or  more,  and  am  surprised 
that  doctors  do  not  appear  to  know  much  about  this  place  for  certain 
classes  of  invalids.  Consumption  is  unknown  and  unheard  of  in  this 
town.  An  Italian  officer  carried  here  and  told  that  he  could  not  possibly 
live,  in  six  months  was  fairly  well,  and  in  twelve  months  quite  well.  He 
has  lived  here  ever  since,  and  is  now  a stout,  healthy,  robust  man.  A 
young  Neapolitan  lady,  in  the  first  stage  of  consumption,  was  ordered 
here.  Her  family  took  a villa  ; she  remained  here  summer  and  winter  for 
three  years,  and  was  quite  cured.  Pozzuoli  is  also  a wonderful  place  for 
sleeping,  as  I know  from  experience.  This  knowledge  may  be  useful  to 
many  people  who  cannot  sleep  at  Mentone,  Cannes,  and  other  dry  but 
stimulating  places.  The  peculiarity  of  the  spot  is  caused  by  the 
Sdfatara,  an  extinct  volcano,  which  emits  quantities  of  sulphurous  gases. 
It  ran 'be  smelt  plainly  every  evening,  the  whole  air  being  impregnated 
with  it," 
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Mrs.  Campbell-Praed,  who  suffers  from  a delicate  chest, 
and  who  annually  visits  some  part  of  the  Riviera  during  the 
winter  months  in  search  of  health,  might  be  persuaded  to  go 
to  Pozzuoli;  and  again,  Mr.  Phil  May,  who  is  not  favoured, 
it  is  said,  with  the  most  vigorous  and  robust  of  health,  might 
pay  Pozzuoli  a visit  in  winter  time.  What  would  be  more 
interesting  than  a romance  from  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed 
founded  upon  her  sojourn  in  that  delightful  climate  ? And  a 
budget  of  sketches  from  Mr.  Phil  May,  of  the  people  he  would 
meet  there,  would  make  an  admirable  set  of  illustrations 
for  his  next  Summer  Annual. 


The  pantomime  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  lias  always 
been  voted  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  provinces,  and 
on  this  occasion  we  should  say  it  will  fully  sustain  its  reputa- 
tion. The  course  pursued  with  so  much  success  for  so  many 
years  by  the  late  Mrs.  Nye  Chart  has  been  judiciously  adhered 
to,  and  the  Brighton  public — nay,  the  whole  of  Sussex,  ior  the 
pantomime  is  anticipated  with  as  much  pleasure  by  residents 
in  the  county  as  it  is  by  those  in  the  town — have,  in  “ Red 
Riding  Hood,”  a production  worthy  of  the  warmest  praise. 
It  is  presented  on  a scale  of  magnificence  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  music  is  tuneful,  the  songs  excellent,  the 
ballets  admirably  arranged,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
company  are  thoroughly  competent  artistes  who  work  with 
zest,  and  in  return  find  that  their  efforts  meet  with  the  heartiest 
appreciation. 

Miss  Constance  Moxon  is  the  principal  “ boy  in  “ Red 
Riding  Hood,”  and  Miss  Lyddie  Edmond  as  the  leading 
“ girl,”  ably  sustains  the  title  role.  Miss  Ella  Stamford,  am 
excellent  vocalist,  has  an  important  part ; Miss  Lizzie 
Ruggles,  an  attractive  young  lady,  who  made  her  mark  in 
“ A Pantomime  Rehearsal,  ” in  London,  is  in  the  cast  ; Miss 
Florrie  Lynn,  who  has  a fine  presence  and  sings  well,  is  the 
fairy  queen,  and  Miss  Nellie  Christie,  a quaint  actress  who 
was  responsible  for  much  laughter  in  her  tours  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Roberts,  has  been  allotted  a part  which  gives  her 
ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  her  comedy  powers. 
Among  the  male  exponents  are  Chirgwin,  ever  popular  ; Mr. 
J.  A.  Arnold,  a first-class  vocalist  and  genuine  actor,  famed 
for  his  performances  in  “ Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  “ Jack-in-the- 
Box  ” ; Wal  Robbins,  who  plays  on  almost  as  many  musical 
instruments  as  Chirgwin  ; Michael  Dwyer,  formerly  of  Mr. 
D’Oyly  Carte’s  company,  and  a pronounced  success  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Liverpool,  in  last  year’s  panto- 
mime ; Mr.  Stratton  Mills,  the  Lord  Arthur  Pomeroy  of 
“ A Pantomime  Rehearsal  ” ; and  Mr.  Piddock,  who,  when 
at  Brighton  with  Mr.  Van  Biene,  won  golden  opinions. 


Mention  was  made  in  the  interview  with  Mr.  Horace  Sedger 
of  a new  theatre  at  Brighton.  The  matter  has  been  so  long 
on  the  shelf  that  the  Brighton  folk  must  forgiven  if  they 
appear  sceptical  until  they  see  the  thing  in  working  order. 
The  contemplated  site  in  the  Queen’s  Roa-  was  at  one  time 
a furniture  warehouse,  and  on  a certain  Saturday  evening 
some  twelve  years  ago  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  conflagrations  in  the  history  of  the  town. 


As  a site  for  a theatre  it  could  not,  perhaps,  be  improved 
upon.  It  is  centrally  situated  in  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  town,  and  what,  no  doubt,  would  be  a great  con- 
sideration to  country  visitors,  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
railway  station.  Mr.  Horace  Sedger,  the  lessee  of  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  is  sanguine  that  the  venture  will  succeed.  Certainly 
he  has  had  sufficient  experience  now  in  theatrical  manage- 
ment to  entitle  him  to  form  a very  fair  estimate  of  the  chances 
of  success  of  such  an  undertaking. 


By  the  way,  what  is  being  done  with  regard  to  the  palatial 
theatre  which  was  to  be  erected  in  North  Street,  Brighton  ? 
There  was  a hitch  of  some  sort  with  the  local  authorities  as 
to  the  plans.  Does  this  still  block  the  way,  or  has  it  been 
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decided  to  let  the  matter  remain  in  abeyance  for  a time? 
four  theatres  in  the  Queen  of  Watering  Places  would  surely 
be  ample,  and  to  spare.  Why  not  build  a theatre  at  Hove  ? 

An  ingenious  compromise  has  been  arrived  at  in  reference 
to  a new  town  in  Oklahoma.  The  promoters  disagreed 
about  the  name  it  should  bear,  one  wanting  it  named 
ripperary,  the  other  desiring  to  call  it  Jerusalem.  After  con- 
siderable argument,  what  may  be  termed  a happy  mid-course 
was  arrived  at,  and  Tipperusalem  is  the  name  the  city  is 
destined  to  bear.  How  future  antiquaries  will  wrangle  over 
the  derivation  I 
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Montreux,  which  is  such  a favoured  spot  with  the  English 
colony  abroad,  is,  writes  a correspondent,  having  a gay°and 
festive  winter.  The  Hotel  de  Paris  has  started  a series  of  sub- 
scription dances,  at  which  many  pretty  gowns  see  the  light 
and  lately  at  the  same  hotel,  “ That  Dreadful  Doctor  ’’and 
the  amusing  duologue,  “ Geese,”  were  produced  before  a 
crowded  and  appreciative  audience.  Count  ICinsky , his  brother 
and  four  other  gentlemen  gave  a large  and  brilliant  dance  at 
the  Giand  Hotel,  and  in  January  more  gaieties  are  anticipated. 
As  usual,  the  hotels  are  full  of  Engjish  and  Americans. 


PIis  Honour  Judge  Bayley  is  now  the  oldest  judge  on 
Bench.  He  has  administered  justice  at  the 
Westminster  County  Court  for  upwards  of  half  a century 
and  he  has  just  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety.  The  learned 
judge  entirely  commands  the  respect  of  the  profession  through 
his  legal  ability  and  impartiality.  Indeed,  it  is  often  said  that 
ms  terse  decisions  might  be  advantageously  imitated  by  some 
ot  the  younger  members  of  the  High  Court  Bench. 

The  reference  to  Mr.  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew  in  a recent 
number  of  this  Journal  has  “caught  the  eye”  of  a New 
York  resident,  and  in  writing  to  a friend  at  Derby,  and  com- 
menting on  the  fact,  he  says  : “ There  is  no  more  genial  and 
creditable  example  of  the  best  American  gentlemanhood  (sic.) 
than  the  learned  and  affable  Chauncey.  New  Yorkers  proudly 
call  him  Our  Chauncey.’  G.  A.  S.  well  describes  his  nattiness. 
He  is  always  faultlessly  attired,  but  in  the  purest  good  taste. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  one  I know  so  well  here,  observed  and 
genially  commented  on  in  Sala’s  Journal.” 

“The  spoils  to  the  victors”  has  always  been  an  article 
ot  military  faith,  and,  of  course,  the  conquering  French 
army  in  Dahomey  acted  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom. 

mong  other  treasures  of  the  vanquished  king,  the  throne 
was  seized.  Phis  substantial  state  seat  appeared  to  be  of 
solid  gold,  but  a close  inspection  of  the  trophy  revealed 
the  disappointing  truth  that  it  belonged  to  that  class  of 
articles  designated  m England  as  “Brummagem.”  This 

?vaS  at’  AbrUti  WOrse.  remained  behind.  It  is  said  that  the 
legend,  ‘ Made  in  Germany,”  was  found  to  be  inscribed  on 
one  of  the  met.  , This  was  indeed  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Apropos  of  French  invasion,  when  England  was  last 
threatened  with  a hostile  incursion  of  our  neighbours,  some 
o the  ladies  at  a large  rout  were  expressing  their  appre- 
hensions of  the  probable  results  of  a successful  landing. 
Lady  RocMord  attempted  to  allay  their  fears,  and  offered 
this  consolation.  Looking  down  on  her  fan,  she  said 
softly:  “I  don’t  know;  I don’t  think  the  French  are  a 
sort  ot  people  that  women  need  be  afraid  of.”  History  does 
not  state  if  her  efforts  to  console  her  timid  sisters  had  the 
desired  effect. 


After  wandering  round  the  provinces,  creating  laughter  and 
mirth  wherever  she  went,  “Charley’s  Aunt”  has  settled 
dovn  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  London,  to  give  us  all  a 
chance  of  being  thoroughly  amused.  Nothing  more  excru- 
ciatingly funny  has  been  seen  in  London  for  a very  long  time. 
Genuine  applause  and  hearty  laughter  marked  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a London  first  night  audience,  Mr.  Brandon 


Thomas,  the  author  of  this  successful  farce,  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  scored  an  unequivocal  success. 

Nothing  funnier  can  well  be  imagined  than  the  sight  of 
Mr  Penley  personating  the  Aunt.  Dressed  in  black  satin 
W^h  he  managed  so  cleverly,  he  provoked  endless 
mirth.  There  was  not  a suspicion  of  vulgarity  in  this  clever 
actors  impersonation  of  the  dear  old  lady.  ' She  was  only 
excessively  droll  and  intensely  amusing.  There  is  not  a dull 
moment  from  the  minute  Mr.  Penley  enters ; and  the 
actor-manager  has  wisely  surrounded  himself  with  a very 
capable  company,  so  that  there  is  every  prosp^t  of  a lon^ 
run  for  “ Charley’s  Aunt.”  * ' n 

The  author  has  been  modest  enough  to  accept  for  himself 
a rather  colourless  part,  but  needless  to  say  plays  it  perfectly 
and  contrives  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  possible.  Miss 
Sd-°re  was  very  charming  as  the  protege  of  the  real 
Aunt  Donna  LuciaD  Alvadorez,  while  Miss  Nina  Boucicault, 
Mis  Ada  Branson,  Mr  Percy  Lyndal,  Mr.  H.  Farmer,  and 

Mr.  Ernest  Hendne  all  rendered  most  excellent  service.  To 
those  unhappy  mortals  who  are  weighted  down  with  dull  care 
we  would  recommend  them  to  hie  at  once  to  the  Royalty 
I heatre,  when  for  a time  at  any  rate,  they  will  forget  their 
cares  and  laugh  to  their  heart's  content. 

At  the  concert  giveiT  by  the 'Westminster  Orchestral 
So  iety,  m the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  one  could  not  fail 
to  note  the  predominance  of  the  masculine  sex  amon°-  the 
attentive  listeners.  The  musical  programme  drawn  up  for 
them  entertainment  was  of  such  a character  as  to  command 
e heartiest  appreciation.  The  concert  opened  with  that 
evergreen  favourite,  the  overture  to  “ Fidelio,”  most  admir- 
ably rendered  by  the  orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr 
Stewart  Macpherson.  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves  followed  with 
Schubert  s “ Serenade,”  a song  admirably  suited  to  his  voice 
After  this  came  the  success  of  the  evening— Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E Flat,”  in  which  Miss  Marie  Wurm 
played  in  such  a manner  as  to  elicit  the  warmest  applause 
AeV7tbe  6 jeni?®T^he  san"'e  Hdygave  Chopin’s  “ Polonaise 
!n  f Vaj  and  " A Barcarole  ” ol  her  own  composition.  The 
latter  had  but  one  fault— it  was  all  too  short  for  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  heard  it.  Miss  Ada  Bray,  who  has  a fine  voice 
'vi  .1  a markedly  clear  enunciation  of  her  words,  gave  a 
capital  rendering  of  “ Knowest  thou  the  Land  ” (Beethoven'1 
and  “ Love,  the  Pilgrim,”  by  Blumenthal. 

The  youthful  members  of  the  Children’s  Salon  have  done 
good  work  in  their  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Work  at  the  New 
Lyric  Club,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  the 
endowment  of  cots  in  Children’s  Hospitals.  The  work  was 
without  exception,  very  beautifully  executed,  and  reflected 
great  credit,  both  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  workers.  The 
Duchess  of  Teck,  accompanied  by  Princess  May  and  Prince 
Adolphus,  visited  the  sale  of  the  first  day,  and  made  many 
from  the  stalls  at  which  the  youthful  members  of 
the  Children  s Salon  presided.  A picturesque  gipsy  in  a 
realistic  tent  told  fortunes  and  reaped  a rich  harvest  ; while 
sweet  music  was  discoursed  at  short  intervals  by  ’ skilful 
amateurs.  The  success  of  the  sale  must  have  been  highly 
prat,7in?  to  “ Levana,”  the  fairy  godmother  to  whom°the 
Children  s Salon  owes  its  existence. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  announce  that  our  appeal  for 
help  for  the  good  Sisters  of  Nazareth  House,  Hammersmith, 
is  meeting  with  a cordial  response.  This  week  we  have  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a bag  of  new  sixpences,  amount- 
}°  £$>  B°nJ  “Anonymous”;  £1  from  Mrs.  Borough, 
Chetwynd  Park,  Newport,  Salop;  5s.  each  from  Mrs! 
Rumbell,  Harold  Lodge,  Margate;  Dr.  F.  R.  Cruise  cr 
Merrion  Square,  Dublin  ; Mrs.  M.  A.  Scott.  1,  Sillwocd 
Terrace,  Brighton  ; P.  J.  N.,  3,  Morley  Road,  Lewisham  ; 

L.  L.  band  G.  E.,  M. ; 2s.  6d.  from  S.  S.,  Barnsbury,  N.;  2-. 

flT  w;  JS-hTrf-  W’  A-U.,  Fulham  Road ; and  6d. 
horn  J.  \\  , Mac  and  Partner.  Self  anp  Partner. 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 


THE  SOUTH  OH  HTT  0-10  TOUT  ID. 

NO.  II.— TORQUAY. 

There  are  places  known  to  all  of  us  in  which  self-conceit 
and  self-laudation  are  characteristic  attributes  of  the  people 
who  live  in  them.  Curious  it  is,  also,  how  often  we  find  such 
narrow  vanity  existing  in  a town  in  which  great  natural  ad- 
vantages for  business,  commerce,  or  art  culture  are  abundant 
yet  unutilized.  The  prolific  gifts  of  surrounding  nature  ap- 
pear in  comparison  to  have  dwarfed  the  powers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  they  fall  back  on  these  boons  of  nature  for  means  of 
existence,  thus  lacking  those  qualities  of  self-exertion,  enter- 
prise, and  patient  perseverance  so  necessary  in  the  successful 
race  of  modern  competition. 

We  are  prompted  to  wrrite  thus  by  tWo  considerations 
in  speaking  of  English  health  resorts  generally,  more 
especially  bearing  on  some  rather  than  others  of  these.  It  is 
notorious  how  self-satisfied  are  the  powers  that  be  in  many 
pleasure  and  health-seeking  places  in  England  ; how  little  is 
done  to  encourage  visitors  to  take  advantage  of  the  wealth  of 
natural  resources  they  possess ; how  blind  are  the  local 
authorities  to  the  drawbacks  in  the  want  of  sources  of  amuse- 
ment or  occupation  that  prevent  people  availing  of  the  bene- 
fits climate  and  scenery  have  conferred  on  the  locality ; 
how  quietly  they  have  settled  down  to  allow  all  the  richness 
that  surrounds  them  in  the  mineral  properties  in  soil,  a per- 
fect situation,  and  unsurpassed  beauty  of  scenery,  to  take  “a 
second  place  ” in  the  rivalry  with  a Continental  competitor. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  unaccountable  supine  inertness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  our 
English  health  resorts,  and  the  foolish  self-satisfaction 
with  which  they  fold  their  hands,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
local  needs  of  progress  and  improvement,  that  drives  so  many 
cf  their  fellow  countrymen  to  go  abroad  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  in  search*  of  health  and  amusement.  These  local 
magnates  are  in  the  position  of  that  worst  of  all  fools  of  men, 
“ he  who  does  not  know  that  he  does  not  know.”  This 
deficiency  in  ourselves  it  is  most  likely  which  has  gradually 
led  to  the  second  fact,  so  obvious  to  everyone  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  to  recommending  a health  residence  to  his  patients, 
namely,  the  utter  disbelief  existing  among  a large  proportion 
of  English  people  that  there  is  any  good  to  be  had  in  our 
home  retreats.  Any  foreign  Abana  or  Pharpar  is  better  to  bathe 
in  than  their  own  Jordan.  So  imbued  are  they  with  this  idea 
that  they  will  not  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  seeing  for  them- 
selves the  truth  of  the  question  if  Such  or  such  a situation  is 
suitable  or  otherwise.  “ The  Continent  ” they  will  have, 
and  nothing  but  “the  Continent”  will  satisfy  them.  Tell 
them,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a spot  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land in  which  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  may  pluck  the 
delicate  “ Gloire  de  Dijon  ” rose,  and  enjoy  the  perfume  of 
the  tender  yellow  jessamine  or  the  hardier  mignonette,  see 
here  and  there  the  peeping  primrose,  one  of  spring  s loveliest 
scouts,  and  take  walks  in  which  the  pleasing  contrasts,  purple 
veronica  and  scarlet  geranium,  with  the  white  and  yellow 
of  the  marguerites,  are  relieved  by  shrubs  of  white  speckled 
laurestinus,  the  red-spangled  fuchsia,  the  myosotis,  euca- 
lyptus, and  barbery,  while  their  wild  companions,  red  cam- 
pion, orange-berried  iris,  purple  valerian,  and  crow- 
bell  and  potentilla  meet  one  on  every  side — and  a look  of 
incredulity  comes  involuntarily  to  their  faces.  Add,  that  this 
vegetation  is  in  a singularly  sheltered  nook  of  terraced  hills, 
in  a lovely  bay  with  a southern  aspect,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
air  the  balmincssof  which  is  shown  in  the  growth,  in  the  open, 
in  mid-winter,  of  such  sub-tropical  plants  as  the  orange, 
almond,  and  aloe,  where  also  the  myrtle  and  pelargonium  thrive 
luxuriantly,  and  the  palm  and  hydrangea  flourish,  and  they 
will  cynically  enquire  where  in  the  old  country  such  a resting- 
place  can  be  found. 

Let  us  take  them  to  that  most  picturesque  of  all  our  southern 
retreats,  Torquay,  and  they  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  iu  nothing  that  we  say  do  we  exaggerate  its  advantages 


of  situation  or  the  beauties  of  its  surroundings.  Torquay 
has  as  yet  nothing  to  reproach  itself  with.  All  that  man 
could  do  to  make  the  ruthless  invasion  of  the  builder  and  the 
mason  respect  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  spots  in  which  they 
have  planted  their  brick  and  mortar  idols,  so  as  not  incon- 
gruously to  blur  the  charm  of  the  lovely  scenery  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  have,  obedient  to  the  demands  of  time, 
sprung  up,  has  been  done.  Torquay  is  an  example  to  other 
towns  in  the  care  which  has  been  always  taken  to  provide  for 
its  growing  wants  as  a popular  health-seeking  resort  without 
interfering  with  its  picturesque  scenery  or  in  charming  sur- 
roundings. 

The  view  of  Torquay  In  summer  from  tne  sea  conveys  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  effects.  The  sloping  hills,  merging  one 
into  the  other,  clothed  with  chestnuts  and  limes  in  winter, 
fairly  dotted  with  the  evergreen  ilex  and  sprinkled  over  in 
picturesque  irregularity  with  villas,  imposing  mansions,  and 
handsome  terraces,  right  down  to  the  rocks  and  miniature 
coves,  from  Paignton  on  the  east  side  to  Daddy  Hole  on  the 
west.  The  three  prominent  heights  which  give  to  Torquay 
this  undulating  appearance,  Waldon  Hill,  the  Warberries, 
and  Lincombe,  are  thus  speckled  with  private  residences 
nestling  in  their  sub-tropical  gardens,  while  the  larger  hotels 
stand  conspicuously  out,  and  the  handsome  Gothic  tower  of 
St.  John’s  Church  and  the  elegant  spire  of  St.  Luke’s  are 
seen  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  But  those  who 
best  know  Torquay  will  agree  with  us  that  few  suburban 
ban  views  they  have  ever  had  can  exceed  in  the  beauty 
their  landscape  effect  those  of  Torbay  from  the  War- 
berries,  from  whence  some  peeps  of  this  exquisite  stretch 
of  water  give  us  the  idea  of  part  of  an  Italian  lake 
rather  than  an  expanse  of  sea,  and  in  its  depth  of  blue  often 
completing  the  resemblance  ; of  the  bay  from  the  Rock  walk, 
and  the  magnificent  panoramic  coast  view  to  be  had  on  the 
famous  Lincombe  Drives,  when  on  a fine  day  we  can  see  the 
limestone  cliffs  of  Dorset  in  relief  against  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  Devon,  and  Portland  Bill — with  its  grim  associations— 
is  seen  in  the  far  distance.  It  is  in  the  perfection  of  its 
sheltered  promenades  that  Torquay  surpasses  all  its  seaside 
rivals  as  a health  resort  for  susceptible  invalids,  and  in  which 
its  special  charm  consists.  Take,  for  example,  the  lovely 
stroll  along  the  “ Bowers  of  Bliss  ” and  the  Rock  Walk,  or  on 
the  Strand  by  Victoria  Parade.  The  perpendicular  sandstone 
rocks  of  the  “ Terrace  Walk,”  clad  as  they  are  with  ivy  and 
clematis,  rising  directly  over  our  heads,  shelter  us  from  the 
chilling  north  and  east  winds.  The  Croft  Road,  leading 
to  the  old  avenues  of  chestnut  and  lime  trees  by  Tor  Church, 
is  another  well-protected  locality.  For  those  who  require 
and  can  stand  bracing  air,  drives  and  walks  can  be  had  to 
Babbicombe,  St.  Mary  Church,  and  Watcombe,  or  by  the 
Lincombe  Drives.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  recommending,  as 
residential  localities  for  sufferers  from  chest  troubles,  Higher 
Terrace  or  Warren  Road,  which  command  a view  of  the 
Bay,  Brixham — Beacon  Terrace,  the  Warberries,  the  Brad- 
dons,  and  Croft  Road,  which  latter,  though  not  giving  any 
glimpse  of  the  sea,  is  exceptionally  well  placed  as  regards 
shelter. 

We  might  sum  up  the  special  climatic  advantages  of 
Torquay  thus— mildness  and  equability,  protection  from 
north  and  east  winds,  general  absence  of  fogs,  and  the 
southern  aspect,  which  gives  every  gleam  of  passing  sun. 
Space  does  not  permit  of  that  allusion  we  would  desire  to 
make  to  the  surroundings  of  Torquay,  and  which  offer  so 
many  attractions  to  the  excursionist.  Devonshire,  so  rich  in 
delicate  ferns,  has  here  some  of  her  choicest  specimens ; 
while  the  native  flora  allround  the  Shiphay  lanes  and  Compton 
Castle  are  varied  and  beautiful.  Archseology  and  geology  can 
be  well  studied  in  every  direction.  Compton  Castle,  Berry 
Pomeroy,  Kent’s  Cavern,  Watcombe,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dart  and  Teign,  have  their  well-known 
features  of  interest.  But  a volume  might  be  written  on 
Torquay,  and  we  have  had  to  compress  into  two  columns 
a notice  which  might  be  extended  to  many,  and  still  be 
incomplete.  ReFi-ES. 
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WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

No.  II. 


THE  MILITARY  EMBROIDERESS. 

The  Military  Embroideress  takes  high  rank  among  those 
who  practise  skilled  handicrafts.  Eye  and  hand  must  alike 
be  educated  and  cultivated  in  order  to  execute  the  given 
designs,  for  in  this  kind  of  work  all  sorts  of  animals — horses, 
bears,  dragons,  griffins,  &c.,  real  or  imaginary — have  to  be 
worked  out  in  varying  stitches  and  in  different  materials.  Gold 
and  silver  thread  are  chiefly  used,  but  silks  of  different  hues  are 
also  worked  in  with  them.  These  metallic  threads,  techni- 
cally known  as  “purl,”  do  not,  however,  follow  the  lines  of 
ordinary  threads,  for  though  the  term  must  be  used  to  convey 
the  idea,  yet  their  character  is  totally  different.  They  are 
hollow,  and  when  cut  into  the  required  lengths  can  be  taken 
upon  the  needle  like  beads,  the  working-thread  passed  through 
them,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  fixed  to  the  cloth,  velvet, 
or  canvas  upon  which  the  design  is  executed.  The  “ purl  ” 
is  “smooth,”  “rough,”  or  “checked,”  and  is  made  of  silver, 
or  silver  plated  with  gold.  The  latter  metal  cannot  be  used 
alone ; it  is  rougher  and  less  pliable  for  working  than  silver, 
which  readily  lends  itself  to  the  required  curves.  In  addition 
to  the  “ purl  ” there  is  another  thread  known  as  “ passing,” 
which  takes  its  name  from  actually  passing  through  the 
material.  Silver  and  gold  spangles  are  also  used  for  veining 
and  outlining  some  of  the  patterns,  while  a highly  burnished 
gold  or  silver  ribbon  known  as  “ plate  ” greatly  adds  to  the 
brilliant  effect  of  the  design. 

The  military  embroideress  commences  her  career  by  an 
apprenticeship  of  four  years,  and  as  “ there  is  reason  in  the 
roasting  of  eggs,”  so  she  has  to  be  taught  there  is  reason  in 
the  threading  of  needles,  and  a particular  way  in  which  this 
usually  easy  feat  must  be  accomplished.  After  emerging 
from  the  chrysalis  stage  of  apprenticeship,  she  can  usually 
earn  from  nine  to  ten  shillings  a week,  while  as  she  continues 
her  work,  and  practice  has  led  on  to  perfection,  the  really 
skilled  hand  can  earn  from  twenty  up  to  seven-and-twenty 
shillings  per  week  nowadays.  But  in  bygone  days  she  used 
to  earn  from  £1  to  £$  a week.  In  some  instances  the  work  is 
done  in  the  establishment  of  different  firms  of  military  tailors, 
in  others  it  is  taken  home,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  requisite 
working  materials,  which  are  necessarily  costly,  are  usually 
weighed  out  to  the  embroideress,.  so  that  there  may  be  some 
check  upon  wasteful  or  peculative  fingers.  The  work  is 
executed  in  a frame  with  a thimble  on  both  hands.  The 
patterns  are  first  drawn,  or  taken  by  rubbings,  then  the  out- 
line is  finely  pricked,  and  pounced  upon  a paper.  This  is 
fixed  upon  the  canvas  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
work.  In  cases  where  the  design  is  raised  this  is  done  by 
means  of  thread,  or  sometimes  woo!,  which  is  then  overlaid 
with  the  “ purl  ” or  “ plate.” 

he  designs  and  colours  used  for  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ; every 
tint  of  colour,  every  line  of  gold,  is  fixed  by  the  patterns 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  pattern  rooms  at  the  Horse 
Guards  and  Admiralty.  The  variety  of  designs  used  is 
immense.  Every  regiment  has  its  own  badge  and  design, 
every  rank  among  both  officers  and  “ non-coms.  ” has  its 
distinguishing  mark.  The  stars  which  by  their  number  mark 
the  rank  of  the  officers  are  marvels  of  execution,  their  neat- 
ness and  finish  giving  a gem-like  appearance  to  the  touches 
of  bright  silk,  which  shine  out  bravely  among  the  gold  “ purl  ” 
and  plate  ; and  a good  star  hand  never  lacks  remunerative 
employment.  Another  form  of  the  work  is  the  embroidering 
of  court  suits ; the  coats  of  state  worn  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  being  a mass  of  brilliant  gold  embroidery  in  a 
pattern  of  palm  and  oak  leaves.  The  coats  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  Counties  and  the  City  Lieutenants  are  also 
splendid  examples  of  this  class  of  needlecraft,  as  are  also 
embroidered  coats  of  arms,  book  covers,  and  any  other  design 
in  which  bullion  thread  is  the  chief  material  employed.  The 


work  differs  totally  from  that  of  the  embroideress  in  silk,  and 
the  skill  required  in  each  is  of  an  utterly  different  character. 

As  in  other  occupations  requiring  a great  amount  of 
technical  skill,  the  capable  steady  worker  is  sure  of  constant 
employment ; but  the  cry  goes  up  that  the  clever  and  reliable 
fingers  are  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  among  the  vast 
number  of  incapables  who  appear  to  think  it  unnecessary  to 
expend  both  trouble,  time,  and  pains  upon  learning  the 
trade  of  a military  embroideress. 


FOR  SERVICE  ABROAD. 

It  is  the  gray  dawm  of  a December  morning,  and  the  ground 
is  hard  and  crisp  with  the  frost.  Keenly  the  wind  blows  from 
the  Channel  over  the  Shorncliffe  hills,  and  sweeps  the  parade 
ground  till  the  men’s  teeth  chatter  and  their  faces  are  blue. 
Yet  is  there  a compensative  solace  for  the  bitter  cold,  and  for 
the  pangs  of  home-quitting  in  the  prospect  of  a sunnier  clime 
across  the  seas,  and  the  troopers  exchange  jests  upon  the 
comforts  to  be  presently  derived  from  the  “ Bengal  blanket,” 
and  grow  grimly  cheerful  as  they  shiver. 

The  Colonel  steps  briskly  on  parade,  and  is  met  by  the 
Adjutant,  a smart,  soldierly  officer,  who  salutes  and  reports: 
“ All  present,  Sir.” 

Not  a man  of  the  — th  Lancers  absent,  and  all  looking  as 
fit  and  hearty,  as  straight  and  well  set  up,  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Britain’s  soldier-lads  could  desire. 
No  time  is  lost.  In  clear,  distinct  tones,  the  Colonel’s  word 
of  command  rings  out — 

“ — th  Lancers.  ’Tention  ! Fours.  Right.  Quick  march!" 

“ Bang ! — bang! — bang  ! ” — thus  the  big  drummer.  (There 
is  a legend  among  soldiers  that  this  musician  pays  the  debts, 
and  absolves  the  outstanding  offences  of  all  hands  in  the 
regiment  with  the  first  beat  of  his  drum  on  leaving  a station.) 
The  horns  and  cornets  lead  off  with  the  introductory  bars  of 
a quick-step  flourish,  while  in  spite  of  the  cold  an  exultant 
“ Hurrah ! ” bursts  from  five  hundred  lusty  throats,  and  tramp, 
tramp,  the  dashing  Lancers  march  away  to  the  rollicking 
strains  of  “ The  Girl  I left  Behind  Me.” 

What  is  it  that  makes  our  blood  tingle  and  our  faces  flush 
as  we,  the  two  or  three  dozen  bystanders,  try  to  raise  an 
answering  cheer  and  find  our  voices  choked,  and  something 
more  than  the  Channel  .mist  half  blinding  us?  Perhaps 
there  is  one  in  those  ranks  dearer  than  life  to  us — husband 
or  son  maybe — and  who  knows  if  we  shall  ever  see  his  face 
again  ? 

Yonder,  saluting  the  Commanding  Officer  as  he  proudly 
marches  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  stands  a white-bearded 
civilian — we  beg  his  pardon — old  soldier.  Tall  and  erect 
is  the  grand  old  fellow  still,  and  his  tear-dimmed  eyes  flash 
with  the  brightness  of  younger  days  as  he  hears  the  jubilant 
“Hurrahs.”  Fancy  carries  him  back  to  the  time,  now  more 
than  half  a century  since,  when  he,  too,  booted  and  spurred, 
in  all  the  glory  of  youth  and  bright  anticipations  marched 
with  this  very  regiment  “ for  service  abroad.”  The  — th 
Lancers  have  fought  in  many  a campaign,  and  have  enjoyed 
two  spells  of  home  soldiering  during  those  fifty  odd  years. 
Yet  a link  still  binds  the  old  warrior’s  heart  to  their  ranks, 
for  his  grandchild,  son  of  a hero-fat’ner,  marches  there  to-day. 
He  scans  the  faces  in  the  passing  column,  and  with  a nod 
and  a smile,  for  he  cannot  trust  himself  to  speak,  he  greets 
the  cheery  “ good-byes  ” of  well-known  voices.  At  last  his 
eye  rests  upon  a sturdy,  bright-faced  lad  who  waves  a voice- 
less farewell  to  him  and  to  the  middle-aged  woman  in  black 
by  his  side.  And  as  she  turns  her  head  to  weep  upon  the 
old  man’s  breast,  what  wonder  that  he  sorrows  with  the 
widow  for  the  loss  of  her  darling  boy  ? 

At  the  railway  station  the  men  are  again  formed  up  in 
double  rank  facing  the  special  train.  To  number  the  men 
off  in  groups  of  ten,  each  in  charge  of  a non-commissioned 
officer,  and  to  pack  them  into  compartments  already  chalked 
with  the  letter  of  their  troops,  is  the  work  of  a few  minutes. 
This  done,  the  officers  take  their  seats — all  except  the  Colonel 
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A rapid  glance  along  the  platform  satisfies  the  good  old  chief 
(who  is  affectionately  nicknamed  “ Daddy  ” by  officers  and 
men  alike)  that  all  is  ready  for  the  start.  Leaning  from  the 
window  of  a neighbouring  carriage  is  a curly-headed  trumpeter, 
his  bugle  held  an  inch  from  his  beardless  lips,  and  his  eyes 

expectantly  fixed  upon  his  C.O.  . , 

The  signal  is  given,  the  bugle  sounds  the  “Regimental 
Call  ” and  “ Forward,”  the  Colonel  jumps  in,  the  train  moves 
slowly  on ; and  then  rings  out  such  a deafening  cheer,  so 
long,  so  loud,  as  only  British  throats  can  utter. 

So  will  ye  cheer,  brave  hearts,  when  facing  certain  death 
with  lance  at  the  engage  and  steed  pressed  forward  to  the 
charge  ! So  will  ye  cheer,  though  an  hour  before  ye  had  been 
famished  and  dumb,  when  from  the  walls  of  tne  beleaguerec 
fort  ye  behold  your  comrades  riding  to  your  rescue  ! So  will 
ye  cheer,  and  so  shall  we  cheer  you,  when,  with  your  bronzed 
faces  turned  homewards,  we  greet  you  once  again. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

“ Why  do  Men  Intoxicate  Themselves?  ” is  the  pertinent 
question  asked  in  a little  book  translated  fiom  the  German, 
and  published  by  Eden,  Remington  & Co.,  London,  price  6d. 
The  writer  answers  this  much-debated  question  in  the 
words — “ Man  does  neither  drink  nor  smoke  from  weariness, 
nor  from  exhilaration,  nor  because  it  gives  pleasure,  but 
jn  order  to  suppress  within  him  the  voice  of  conscience. 
This  may  doubtless  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  the  answer 
will  only  hold  good  in  a small  proportion.  The  causes  of  over- 
indulgence  are  multifarious.  When  Albert  Smith  was  asked 
to  give  a dozen  reasons  for  a man  getting  tipsy,  he  replied 
because  he  had  won  a pot  of  money  on  the  Derby,  and  because 
he  had  backed  the  favourite  and  lost  every  shilling  he  had  in 
the  world.  Because  his  aunt  had  left  him  ^50,000  in  her  will, 
and  because  his  uncle  had  cut  hinr  off  w'ith  a shilling.  Be- 
cause his  new  farce  at  the  Adelphi  had  been  a triumphant 
success,  and  because  it  had  been  a dreadful  fiasco.  Because 
his  lady  love  had  given  him  her  hand  and  heart,  and  because 
she  had  contumeliously  refused  to  marry  him  and  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  house  and  never  show  his  face  there  again.  Be- 
cause he  had  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir,  and 
because  he  had  to  go  to  his  cousin  s funeral.  And,  finally, 
because  he  had  just  been  cast  in  ^*5°°  damages  in  an  action 
for  libel,  and  recovered  a verdict  with  40s.  damages  in  a breach 
of  promise  suit. 

The  Pseudonym  Library  (T.  Fisher  Unwin:  London.) 
has  now  reached  its  twentieth  volume.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  a new  circle  of  writers  to  the  reading 
public ; but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  have  varied 
somewhat  in  their  standard  of  excellence.  The  latest,  for 
instance,  cannot  fairly  be  classed  among  the  best  of  the 
senes.  It  is  by  klrs.  Andrew  Dean,  and  is  entitled  A 
Splendid  Cousin.”  The  reader  becomes  somewhat  mystified 
as  to  who  is  the  splendid  cousin,  or  why  such  a title  was 
selected.  It  surely  cannot  be  the  eccentric  woman  who  is 
music  mad  ; and  we  fail  to  see  how  it  can  refer  to  her  cousin, 
who,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  a very  commonplace  so:t  cf 
creature.  The  story  lacks  reality. 


“ The  Visible  To  Be  ” (The  Leadenhall  Press,  33.  6d.)  deals 
with  the  science  of  chiromancy.  A young  girl,  on  her  home- 
ward voyage  from  Singapore,  examines  the  hands  of  her 
fellow  passengers.  On  all  of  them  she  finds  the  one  mark  of 
“ peril  from  drowning,”  and  this  portent  is  fulfilled  in  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  off  Cape  Gardafui.  The  story  of  the 
horrors  of  the  wreck,  of  the  painful  march  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  across  the  desert,  and  of  the  tragic  end  of 
some  of  the  party,  is  told  in  a highly  dramatic  and  realistic 
manner. 

The  “ Record  Booklet  Series  ” is  a series  of  little  books 

published  by  the  Record  Press,  price  is.  The  second  num- 


ber deals  with  “ Fever  Nursing  ” and  will  be  found  a most  ser- 
viceable and  excellent  handbook.  The  book  is  written  by 
Mary  Harris,  the  matron  of  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital. 


The  “ Reference  Hand-book  of  Quotations,’ 'compiled by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Ghent,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Co.  a 
3s.  will  be  found  most  useful.  It  comprises  English,  Latin,  and 
French  quotations  arranged  in  alphabetical  ordei.  t wao 
inadvertently  stated  in  a previous  number  that  the  price  ot 
the  volume  of  “ Familiar  Latin  Quotations  and  Proverbs, 
published  by  the  same  firm,  was  sixpence.  It  should  have 
been  one  shilling. 

In  “Dr.  Campion’s  Patients,”  by  W.  G.  Waters 
(Eden,  Remington,  and  Co.,  London),  we  have  a strange 
story  of  adventure  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  books, 
although  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  doctor  s 
patients  make  altogether  pleasant  reading  ; but  at  least  their 
autobiographical  reminiscences  are  decidedly  out  of  the 
common,  and  occasionally  attain  the  height  of  sensationalism. 
Dr.  Campion’s  patients  are  all  “ mysterious  disappearances, 
or  men  who,  on  the  verge  of  despair  and  contemplating  suicide, 
have  been  taken  in  by  Dr.  Campion  and  lead  a weird,  monoto- 
nous, but  not  uninteresting  life  in  a supposed  haunted  house 
—which  is  luxuriously  appointed — and  never  going  into  t lie 
outer  world  at  all.  Each  patient  tells  his  own  individual 
story.  In  some  cases  they  are  rather  improbable  ; but  the 
ideas  are  fresh,  and  it  is  a most  readable  book.  But,  m spite 
of  the  luxurious  appointments  of  Dr.  Campion  sliome,  ano  the 
calm  and  even  tenor  of  the  lives  of  its  inmates,  candour 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  that,  upon  putting  down  the 
volume,  we  drew  a long  breath  of  relief  and  thanked  those 
Fates  which  rule  our  destiny  that  we  were  not  ourselves  a 
couple  of  the  worthy  doctor’s  patients,  rescued  from  suicide 
and  doomed  to  tell  the  story  of  our  lives,  and  failing  a story  of 
any  interest,  to  invent  one  for  the  benefit  of  our  would-be 
suicidal  listeners. 


“ Book  by  Book  ” (Isbister  and  Co.,  London  ; 7s.  6d.)  is  a 
compilation  from  various  authors  of  notes  and  introductions 
to  each  book  of  the  Scriptures.  These  commentaries  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
helpful  to  the  student.  The  name  of  each  book  is  discussed, 
its  plan,  form,  scope,  and  religious  tone ; also  its  relation  to 
science,  and  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  by 
modern  research.  The  historical  part  of  each  bock  is  biiefly 
but  lucidly  explained,  and  many  details  which  throw  light 
upon  their  meaning  and  authenticity  are  dwelt  upon. 


Poems  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel  form  the  last  volume  of 
the  Canterbury  Poets  (Walter  Scott,  London  ; is.),  a series 
which  has  met  with  well-merited  success.  In  this  instance, 
the  poet  has  gone  to  the  purest  of  all  founts  for  inspiration 

that  of  Nature — and  his  powers  of  observation  are  both 

keen  and  penetrating. 


“The  World  of  Music”  is  a work  in  three  volumes  by 
Anna,  Comtesse  de  Bremont,  and  published  by  W.  W. 
Gibbings,  London.  In  dealing  with  her  subject,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  subjects — for  there  are  three,  to  each  one 
of  which  a volume  is  devoted — the  author  at  once  shows  that 
her  object  has  been  to  encourage  the  love  of  music  in  the 
young,  rather  than  to  write  a strictly  biographical  story  01 
each  composer,  virtuoso,  and  singer.  But  it  would  seem  that 
she  has  invested  her  work  with  an  interest  which,  apart  from 
the  information  contained  in  the  pages,  lends  to  it  a peculiar 
charm.  The  two  volumes  devoted  to  the  great  composers 
and  singers  of  the  past  are  replete  with  interesting  matter 
and  graphic  description,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  musical 
public  will  not  only  read  these  three  volumes  with  delight, 
but  will  look  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the 
production  of  the  next  three  volumes  promised  by  the 
Comtesse,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  artists  of  to-day. 
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OF 

EVER  SO  MANY  CHRISTMASES. 

II. 

Madame  la  Marechale  Lefebvre,  Duchess  of  Dantzic,  the 
v/i  e of  one  of  the  most  heroic  generals  of  Napoleon  the 
Great,  had  in  her  sleeping  apartment  at  her  chateau  at  Cou- 
lault  a capacious  wardrobe,  the  contents  of  which  she  was 
very  fond  of  showing  to  her  lady  visitors.  In  this  huge  cup- 
board were  displayed  on  pegs  a large  number  of  “ reach-me- 
downs  ’ —I  mean  old  clothes— arranged  and  labelled  in 
chronologica1  order.  These  were,  indeed,  the  garments  which 
t ie. Marshal  and  his  wife  had  worn  year  by  year  since  the 
leginning  of  their  married  life.  It  may  be  hinted  that 

Hdr^a,DU?fSe  bad ,been  originally  a washerwoman, 
and  that  she  acted  in  that  humble  but  useful  capacity  at  the 
period  when  M.  le  Due,  being  a sergeant  in  the  Garde^  Fran- 
caises,  fell  in  love  with  and  married  her.  A most  instructive 
senes  of  dresses  that  must  have  been  in  the  wardrobe  at  the 
Chateau  de  Coubault ! 

The  coarse  white  cloth  uniform  and  red  worsted  epaulettes 
of  the  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Gardes  Francaises 
and  the  cotton  frock  and  mob  cap  of  the  laundress  grew  year 
by  year  into  richer  and  statelier  apparel,  and  culminated  at 
ast  in  the  gorgeously  embroidered  uniform  of  a Marshal  of 
Trance  and  the  sumptuous  train,  diamonds,  and  plumes  of  a 
duchess  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  the  Tuileries. 

What  a pity  it  is  that  the  majority  of  us  are  unable  to  keen 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  Christmases  which  we  have  spent? 

, suPPose  that  there  must  be  some  persons  speeding  rapidly 
towards  the  age  when  our  years  are  only  labour  and  sorrow 
vho  have  been  methodical  enough  to  preserve  an  exact 
record  of  the  Christmases  which  they  have  passed  since  the 
days  of  their  childhood.  . I frankly  confess  that  I possess  no 
such  record..  Such  diaries  as  I have  kept  have  been  written 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  many  of  them  have  been  destroyed 
Others  have  been  lost  ; and  during  at  least  half  of  a long  and 
laborious  life,  I have  kept  no  diary  at  all. 

This,  then,  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  yawning  aans  that 
occur  m the  chronicle  of  my  Christmases  Do  what  I Jan 
the  festivals  decline  to  be  consecutively  enumerated  ; they 
start  up  unbidden,  arbitrarily,  and  capriciously.  Here  bv 
the  way,  is  a very  old  Christmas  indeed.  ’ y 

rjJ41'  The  PlaYe  D°ver-  A nght  stormy  Yuletide.  No 
frost,  no  snow,  but  the  weather  exceeding  tempestuous 
Hard  times.  Pauperism  in  excess  all  over  the  land.  Chartism 
rampant.  Parlous  fears  of  a war  with  France,  from  which 
fair  land  we  had  just  returned.  Our  residence  at  Dover  was 
n the  well-known  thoroughfare  called  Snargate  Street,  under 
tb  ,Jee,  of  the  ‘ Heights  ’ crowned  by  the  historic  castle.  I 

^ T TaS  °PP°slte  ^e  well-staircase  known 
as  the  Shaft,  by  which  you  ascended  to  the  “ Heights  ” in 
question;  and  I remember  that  one  of  the  regiments  in 
garnson  m 1841  was  the  Fifty-Fourth  Foot.  My  sister  and 
were  very  fond  of  drawing  ; and  we  sketched  and  painted  in 
water  colours  every  single  officer  in  the  gallant  corps  just 
amed  , from  the  colonel  who  was  very  stout  and  the  major 

learnt5  ^ ’ 1°  ^ ensign'  We became  quite 

earned  in  the  minutiae  of  the  military  garb,  so  far  as4  the 

uniforms  of  a marching  regiment  were  concerned  ; and  duly 
depicted  the  officers  in  their  undress  frocks,  with  gilt  “scales” 
on  the  shoulders  and  sashes  which  they  then  wore  round  the 
waist,  and  not,  as  at  present,  saltire-wise.  In  full  dress  their 
scarlet  swallow-tailed  coats  were  adorned  by  massive  gilt 

mented  Serpots  ^ ^ liked  hi«hlr  °™- 

We  learned,  too,  that  the  officers  of  the  Grenadier  Com- 
pany wore  towering  bearskins  like  those  of  the  Guard?; 


while  the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  Lffiht  Company 
donned,  instead  of  epaulettes,  curious  arches  of  goldTm 

’’  S"  °We  'h  d Sl,°UUerS'  "'k>Ch  v''ore  called 

1 a g e ha(i,a  verY  merry  Christmas;  my  mother 

having  inade  a considerable  sum  of  money  by  a grand  con- 
cert  which  she  had  given  in  Paris  at  the  Salle  Frascati  a 
spaemus  edifice  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the 
Boulevard  des  Italians.  During  the  First  Empire,  Frascati’s 

G?  ST?*  fashlon/ble  caf e-  Under  the  Restoration,  and  until 
the  tenth  year  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign,  the  place  was  a 
public  gaming-house ; and  when,  together  with  the  kindred 
tnpotsoi  the  Palais  Royal,  it  was  disestablished  by  ihe  Muni- 
w?r  I!7’  FlfaSC?  s.  became  a concert-room,  and  eventually  a 
T ^ Cashmfre  shawls-  lt  was  in  its  concert-room 
stage  when  my  mother  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  it 
tor  a musical  entertainment,  in  which  nearly  all  the  great 
vocal  artists  of  the  time  took  part.  Among  them  I specially 
remember  Pauline  Garcia,  the  sister  of  the  divine  Marie 
fahbran,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  distinguished  art 
critic  and  connoisseur  M.  Louis  Yiardot. 

dress"  Tntre:JTd  V Patr°nage  of  the  British  Ambassa- 
dress,  the  Countess  Granville;  and  the  whole  Corps 

Diplomatique,  with  half  fashionable  Parisian  society  besides 
took  hekets  and  crowded  the  Salle  Frascati  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert.  I fancy  that  the  great  French  ladies  were 
not  so  much  impelled  to  come  to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  by 
ie  wish  to  help  a deserving  English  artiste  or  to  listen  to 
tne  seductive  strains  of  Gnsi,  Tamburini,  and  Pauline  Garcia, 
aS  by  a hYeIY  desireu  to  see  the  superbly  decorated  apart- 
ments  m which  their  husbands,  their  brothers,  and  their  sweet- 
hearts  had  lost  so  many  millions  of  francs  at  the  fascinating 
but  fatal  games  of  roulette  and  trente-et-quarante.  However 
my  mother  made  many  shekels  by  her  concert,  although  she 
was  intensely  disgusted  when  the  municipal  authorities  came 
. . n upon  her  for  ten  per  cent,  of  thegross  proceeds  of  the  enter- 
tamment,  which  percentage  was  claimed  as  Droits  des  Pav.vres 
or  poor  s rights.  “ Why,”  cried  the  fleeced  lady,  “ they  told  me 
there  were  no  poor’s  rates  in  France.”  Well,  at  all  events 
there  were  poor’s  rights,  and  in  this  case  Ccesar  was  remark- 
ably like  Pompey,  especially  Caesar. 

It  was  the  middle  of  December  when  we  came,  l.v  way  of 
Boulogne,  to  Dover ; and  to  spend  Christmas. ' YVe  were 

Jr?ined  a 7 ,my  ddeSt  brother’  who  was  a student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,. and  by  another  brother  who  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Tithes  Commissioners  office  at  Somerset  House 
I note  that  among  his  brother  clerks  there  was  a certain 
Mr  George  Routledge,  afterwards  destined  to  become  the 
head  of  a famous  firm  of  publishers.  So  we  were  a merry 
family  party  of  five  on  Christmas  day ; and  my  onlv 
gastronomic  regret  on  the  occasion  was  • that,  instead  of 
mmee  pies,  the  landlady  of  our  lodgings  sent  us  up  some 
remarkable  dainties  called,  I believe,  “ fleet  ” cakes,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  principally  made  of  lard  and  flour. 

There  could  scarcely  have  been  a more  energetic  and 
resourceful  person  than  my  mother;  and  knowing  that  she 
had  full  three  months  before  her  ere  the  London  season  be-an 
and  her  services  would  be  required  for  the  instruction  of  Yhe 
daughters  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  art  of  singin<T  ffie 
determined  to  utilize  her  time  while  at  Dover  by  providing 
entertainments  for  pleasure-seekers  in  that  genial  garrison 
town.  There  was  at  the  period  in  Snargate  Street  aforesaid, 
one  ot  the  most  woebegone,  poverty-stricken,  luckless  little 
country  theatres  that  I can  ever  remember  to  have  seen  Of 
course  it  was  a Theatre  Royal,  and  equally,  of  course, 
Edmund  Kean  had  played  there  in  the  hevday  of  his  fame  to 
a house— the  prices  were  trebled  for  the  occasion- -of  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  pounds;  but  Theatre  Royal,  Dover 
in  1841  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  experiencing  “ ups-and- 
downs.”  It  was  all  “ downs  ” with  that  unfortunate  establish- 
ment. 

A private  banking  house  of  some  celebrity  had  recently  failed 
for  a very  large  sum  ; the  principal  partner’s  name  was 
Chambers;  and  his  daughter,  a highly  accomplished  youno 
lady,  went  on  the  stage,  and  made  a starring  tour  through  the 
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provinces.  People  were  expected  to  flock  in  their  hundreds  to  see 
“ Miss  Chambers,  the  Eanker’s  Daughter-;  ” but  at  Dover,  at  all 
events,  they  declined  to  flock,  and  the  manager — I forget  his 
name — eloped,  leaving  his  company  unpaid.  Then  the 
wretched  little  playhouse  was  taken  by  a lady  whose  stage 
name  was  “ Miss  Caroline  Darling.”  The  calumnious  whis- 
pered that  her  name  was  really  Popkins,  and  that  she  had 
assumed  the  surname  of  Darling  because  just  then  all 
England  was  talking  of  a certain  heroic  North  country 
girl  called  Grace  Darling,  the  daughter  of  a lighthouse- 
keeper,  whose  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 

Unfortunately  nobody  recognised  anything  heroic  about 
poor  Miss  “ Caroline  Darling,”  who  was  not  at  all  a bad 
Ophelia  and  was  a really  touching  Desdemona.  She  could 
be  as  pathetic  off  the  stage  as  on  it.  She  never  failed  to 
call  her  company  together  into  the  green-room  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  properly  a Treasury  should  have  been  proclaimed 
and  the  salaries  paid  ; but  usually,  after  telling  in  broken 
accents  the  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes — and  of  pit  and 
gallery  too — which  the  week  had  exhibited,  she  would  open 
a very  large  blue  velvet  reticule  and,  pointing  to  its  utter 
emptiness,  burst  into  a flood  of  tears.  No  one  could  be 
angry  with  the  poor  thing  who  wept  so  abundantly  and 
beautifully.  What  became  of  the  unfortunate  and  lachrymose 
Miss  Darling  whom  the  libellers  declared  to  be  Miss  Pop- 
kins  I know  not.  She  sobbed  herself  away,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
into  a happier  land;  but,  meanwhile,  the  company  nearly 
starved.  The  only  member  thereof  who  did  well  was  the 
“ walking  gentleman,”  who  lodged  at  a butcher’sshop  in  Broad 
Street  and  who,  having  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
butcher’s  comely  daughter,  revelled  in  meat.  He  waxed  fat 
of  course  and  kicked,  demanding  rump-steak  for  breakfast  ; 
and  then,  I believe,  the  butcher  assumed  a hostile  attitude, 
and  the  walking  gentleman’s  flesh  pots  were  denuded. 

Then  the  company  formed  a commonwealth,  and  agreed 
to  divide  the  profits  of  the  performances  among  themselves  ; 
hut  there  were  no  profits  to  'speak  of ; and  when  there  did  happen 
to  be  a pound  or  two  to  the  good,  the  treasurer  had  an  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  losing  his  purse.  In  the  nick  of  time,  how-, 
ever,  the  theatre  was  taken  by  one  Mr.  W.  R.  Copeland,  a 
very  worthy  man  whom  I afterwards  knew  as  the  highly 
prosperous  lessee  and  manager  of  a theatre  at  Liverpool. 
Old  habitues  of  behind-the-scenes  may  remember  Mr.  Cope- 
land in  connection  with  a shrewd  remark  of  his,  that  “ he 
was  the  only  manager  in  England  who  had  perfectly  honest 
check-takers  and  money-takers;  yet  that  they  all  managed  to 
build  houses  out  of  their  salaries  of  twelve  shillings  a week.” 

My  mother  entered  into  business  relations  with  Mr.  W.  R. 
Copeland  ; and,  although  she  did  not  become  a partner  in 
the  management,  she  rendered  him  considerable  assistance 
in  carrying  on  the  house,  and  shared  the  profits  with  him.  At 
Christmas,  1841,  it  chanced  that  there  were  really  some  profits 
to  share.  We  brought  a comedy  called  “ The  Yellow  Rose,” 
which  my  sister  and  I had  translated  from  the  French,  and 
which  drew  large  audiences — for  Dover.  Then  we  got  up,  with- 
out any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  and  town  council,  a 
really  picturesque  masquerade  a la  Pariseme.  We  brought 
down  from  the  Adelphi  T heatre,  London,  the  well-known  melo- 
dramatic actor,  O.  Smith;  and  we  had  several  highly  success- 
ful performances  of  “ Hamlet,”  my  brother,  from  Somerset 
House,  playing  the  Royal  Dane  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Wynn,  a name  which  he  subsequently  adopted  when  he 
became  a professional  comedian;  while  Mrs.  Copeland, 
already  a substantial  matron,  played  Ophelia,  and  the  part 
of  the  Ghost  was  undertaken  by  her  esteemed  husband, 
w'ho  was  somewhat  corpulent.  Our  wardrobe  and  property- 
room  was  not  very  amply  equipped  ; so  I had  to  make  a 
full  suit  of  armour  for  the  Ghost.  It  was  pasteboard 
covered  with  tin-foil,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
looked  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

While  I am  musing  over  1841  at  Dover,  the  “ Yellow  Rose,” 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,”  the  Ghost  in  pasteboard  armour, 
the  masquerade,  and  especially  an  extraneous  entertainment 
which  we  got  up  in  the  shape  of  a ball  at  the  Appollonian 


Rooms  at  which  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  were 
kind  enough  to  be  present  in  full  uniform,  there  rises  up 
before  me  another  Christmas,  which  fell  ten  years  later.  Yes, 
this  is  the  Great  Exhibition  year,  1851.  On  the  second  of 
December,  you  know,  there  occurred  in  Paris  the  Coup  d’ 
Etat,  when  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  by  a very  clever  act  of  burglary  and  shop- 
lifting stole  from  a shelf  the  precious  diadem  of  France  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket  ; having  simultaneously  and  discreetly 
kidnapped,  in  the  night  season,  and  put  under  lock  and  key  a 
number  of  generals  and  deputies  who  had  probably  made  up 
their  minds  to  lock  him  up  and  peradventure  to  shoot  him. 

I arrived  in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  December 
and  I believe  that  in  the  express  train  which  conveyed  me 
from  Calais  to  the  capital,  there  were  only  eight  first-class 
passengers.  One  of  my  companions  in  the  compartment  in 
which  I travelled  was  a truly  sympathetic  English  governess. 
I had  started  in  a desperate  hurry  from  London  Bridge  with- 
out having  had  any  dinner  ; the  steamer  was  late  in  arrival 
at  Calais  a.xd  we  hurried  from  the  boat  into  the  train  without 
any  opportunity  being  afforded  us  of  repairing  to  the  buffet. 
The  governess  happened  to  have  with  her  a packet  of  sand- 
wiches and  a bottle  of  vin  ordinaire,  and  at  this  distance  of 
time  my  heart  is  still  full  of  gratitude  to  her  for  the  compas- 
sionate kindness  which  induced  her  to  allow  me  to  eat  up 
nearly  all  her  sandwiches  and  half  empty  her  bottle  of  claret. 

I was  bound  on  a mission  to  write  an  article  on  things 
political,  social,  and  Parisian  in  Household  Words,  and  this  I 
did  in  a paper  called  “ Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  and 
Musketry.”  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  conductor  of  House- 
hold Words,  was  violently  opposed  to  the  Coup  d’Etat  and  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  in  his  editorial  discretion  he  struck  out 
of  my  article  everything  which  reflected  favourably  on  the 
Prince-President.  He  went  so  far  as  to  interpolate  in  my 
text  an  extract  from  some  evidence  given  by  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington  before  a Royal  Commission,  in  which  the 
Hero  of  Waterloo  had  something  very  cogent  to  say  touching 
the  ferocious  character  and  predatory  habits  of  the  French 
soldier. 

Now,  before  I started  for  Paris,  my  brother  and  myself  had 
been  actively  engaged  at  the  rehearsals  of  a pantomime 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Ellis,  we  had  written 
for  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  the  lessee  and  manager  of  which 
was  then  Mr.  Charles  Kean  ; and  I am  amused  now  by  the 
recollection  that,  while  I w’as  trudging  about  the  streets  of 
Paris,  dodging  the  “ ferocious  ” soldiers,  and  trying  to  gather 
materials  for  my  Household  Words  article,  my  head  was  full  of 
the  “transformation  scene”  and  the  “ comic  business  ” in  the 
grand  Christmas  pantomime  of  “ Harlequin  Billy  Taylor.” 
Day  by  day  my  brother  kept  me  well  posted  up  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  rehearsals ; but  on  one  day  I was  destitute  of 
any  communication  from  him.  It  did  not  much  matter;  I 
could  not  have  answered  him  by  return  of  post,  seeing  that  I 
had  spent  the  entire  day  with  three  or  four  Englishmen  in 
the  cellar  of  the  Hotel  de  Lille  et  d’ Albion  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore — the  truth  being  that  there  was,  a little  way  off,  a 
barricade  across  the  street,  behind  which  the  Republicans 
were  firing  fiercely  at  the  troops,  while  the  latter  retaliated 
by  cannonading  and  shelling  the  barricade. 

When  the  cannon-balls  began  to  fall  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  hotel,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  adjourn  to  the  cellar. 
How  delightful  it  was  to  return  safe  and  sound  to  England, 
home,  and  beauty  ! We  had  no  other  cares,  save  to  put  tiie 
finishing  touches  to  the  comic  business  of  the  pantomime  ; 
and  although  we  had  but  a hurried  dinner  on  Christmas  Day 
- — for  there  was  to  be  a dress  rehearsal  afterwards — we  en- 
joyed our  Christmas  fare  heartily,  and  waited  with  joyous 
expectation  for  Boxing  Night.  “Plarlequin  Billy  Taylor” 
was  a brilliant  success,  and  fan  to  the  end  of  February.  I 
scarcely  think  that  its  production  cost  Mr.  Charles  Kean  so 
much  as  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  What  would  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  say  to  such  an  estimate  for  one  of  his  dazzling  Christ- 
mas entertainments  at  Drury  Lane  ? 

G.  A S 
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SYNOPSIS. 

The  story,  which  is  related  in  the  first  person,  opens  with  a description  of  a house- 
hunting expedition  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Maria  Emery,  much  against  the  wisli  of  her 
husband,  who  protests  that  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  happy  where  they  are.  Being 
an  easy-going  man,  he  consents  to  accompany  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  not  get 
suited,  and  they  spend  weeks  in  a vain  and  depressing  search.  At  length  Mrs.  Emery 
receives  from  an  agent  the  particulars  of  a deserted  house  in  Lamb’s  Terrace,  which  he 
offers  to  lpt  at  half  its  rental  value.  She  goes  from  the  office  in  a state  of  elation,  which  is 
not  shared  by  her  husband,  who  regards  the  offer  with  suspicion.  On  their  way  home 
they  are  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bob  Millet,  a poor  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  aeent  ; hp  has 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  recognizing  in  Mr.  Emery  an  old  schoolfellow  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  hurries  after  him  to  renew  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  infoim  them  that  the  hou^e  in  Lamb’s  Terrace  is  haunted,  and  furthermore  that 
the  last  tenant  was  willing  to  renew  his  lease,  but  declined  to  live  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Emery  places  no 
credence  in  the  story  of  the  house  bein'*  haunted,  and  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  has 
been  made  up  by  her  husband  and  Boo  Millet  in  order  to  induce  her  not  to  take  it. 
She,  however,  remains  firm  in  her  purpose,  and  they  go  to  the  house,  which  they 
find  is  situated  in  a deserted  waste.  There  are  no  signs  of  habitation  near  it,  and  all 
the  surroundings  are  most  mournful  and  desolate.  In  the  course  of  their  examination 
they  proceed  from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  pause  in  an  empty  room, 
in  which  Mr.  Emery  observes  a bell-rope.  In  an  idle  humour  he  pulls  the  rope,  and  a 
clang  of  discordant  bells  resounds  through  the  lonely  building.  When  the  sound  ceases 
they  are  terrified  by  the  pit-pat  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  below.  In  an  agony  of  alarm 
they  listen  to  the  sound,  which  ceases  outside  the  room  in  which  they  are  standing. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Emery  has  rushed  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  but  presently,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  the  door  noiselessly  opens,  and  two  apparitions  appear,  one  a servant 
girl,  the  other  a skeleton  cat.  He  sees  the  two  apparitions,  his  wife  sees  only  one,  that 
of  the  girl,  which  presently  fades  away.  The  cat  remains,  and  crouches  at  Mr.  Emery’s 
feet.  He  attends  to  his  wife,  who  has  fainted,  and  when  she  recovers  she  sees  nothing. 
The  apparition  of  the  cat  remains  visible  to  Mr.  Emery,  and  accompanies  him  from  the 
house.  In  a visit  to  his  friend,  Bob  Millet,  whither  the  cat  follows  him,  he  relates  the 
adventure;  and  during  this  interview  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Bob’s  nephew, 
Ronald  Elsdale,  a blind  gentleman,  with  whom  he  holds  an  argument  upon  spiritual 
Vfiusion.  Mr.  Emery  and  Bob  Millet  are  attracted  by  a house  on  fire,  and  on  visiting 
the  scene  and  making;  inquiries  they  find  that  a gentleman  named  Warner  has  been 
burned  to  death.  This  individual,  Millet  remembers,  placed  the  lettin.!  of  79,  Lamb’s 
Terrace  in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Emery  takes  the  house  for 
three  months,  and  passes  a night  there  with  his  friend  Bob  Millet.' 



CHAPTER  XVII. 

Barbara. 

I sat  up  in  bed,  and  quickly  lit  a candle.  Bob  was  sleeping 
soundly,  and  I saw  nothing  in  the  room  to  alarm  me ; I was 
quite  prepared  to  greet  once  more  the  apparition  of  my  faith- 
ful companion,  but  as  the  cat  was  not  in  sight  I inferred  that 
it  was  contented  with  its  quarters  in  the  basement.  On  a 
small  table  by  Bob’s  side  lay  his  revolver,  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  even  in  this  moment  of  apprehension  I smiled  at  the  idea 
of  my  friend— the  most  humane  man  in  the  world — possessing 
so  murderous  an  instrument.  I was  thankful,  however,  that  he 
had  brought  it  ; powerless  as  it  would  be  against  spectral  foes 
inspired  me  with  confidence.  I slid  from  my  bed,  seized  the 
pistol,  stepped  to  the  door  and  listened.  My  movements 
aroused  Bob,  as  I intended  they  should,  and  he  lumped  up. 

“ Who's  there  ? ” he  cried,  dapping  his  hand  on  the  table. 
“ What’s  the  matter  ? ” 

“ Hush,”  I said,  “ make  no  noise.  Your  pistol’s  all  right ; 
I’ve  got  it.  Slip  on  your  clothes,  and  come  and  keep  watch 
while  I get  into  mine.  There’s  some  one— or  something — 
downstairs.” 

He  was  soon  rehdy  and  he  took  his  station  by  the  door  while 
I dressed  myself. 

“ I don’t  hear  anything,”  he  said,  when  I joined  him. 

“ All  is  quiet  just  now,  Bob,  but  I was  not  mistaken.  I am 
positive  I heard  it.” 

“ What  was  it  like  ? ” 

“Like  somebody  moving  softly  about,  wishing  not  to  be 
heard.” 

“ Rats  or  mice,  perhaps.  I should’nt  wonder  if  the  lower 
part  ofthe  house  is  full  of  them.” 

I caught  his  arm.  “ Listen,  Bob.” 

With  our  ears  close  to  the  door,  we  both  caught  the  sound 
of  a stealthy  movement  below. 

“ There  it  is,”  he  whispered,  and  I felt  his  arm  tremble  in 
my  grasp.  A moment  afterwards  he  said,  “ We  are  trapped.” 
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“ Don’t  lose  your  nerve,”  I responded,  in  as  cheerful  a tone 
as  I could  command;  “we  must  see  it  through  now  we  are 
here.  I am  sorry  1 brought  you,  Bob  ; the  ne£t  time  I come 
1 will  come  alone.” 

“ Indeed  you  shall  not,  Ned,”  he  replied,  “ and  I am  ashamed 
of  my  weakness.  I was  prepared  for  something  of  the  sort, 
and  here  am  I showing  the  white  feather.  I am  all  right  now, 
old  fellow.” 

“ Bravo  ! Take  your  pistol ; I brought  a weapon  with  me.” 

It  was  a thick  flat  strip  of  iron,  tapered  at  one  end,  which 
I used  at  home  to  open  cases,  and  which,  unknown  to  my  wife, 
I had  secreted  about  me.  Bob  nodded  as  I produced  it. 

“ A formidable  weapon,”  he  said,  “ but  useless  against 
apparitions;  we  may  have  more  formidable  foes  to  contend 
with,  however,  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  provided.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  leave  the  room.  We  should  have  to  carry  a 
candle,  and  it  might  be  dashed  from  our  hands ; the  darkness 
would  be  horrible.  We  are  safer  where  we  are.” 

“ We  will  not  go  out  yet,  Bob.  The  sound  has  ceased. 
Take  a nip  of  brandy,  and  give  me  one.” 

This  dialogue  was  carried  out  at  intervals.  We  paused  in 
the  middle  of  sentences,  and  finished  them  as  though  it  was 
our  cflstomary  method  of  pursuing  a conversation.  In  the 
fever  of  our  senses  we  lost  sight  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
and  the  shadows  created  by  the  flickering  light  appeared  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  position  in  which  we  were  placed. 
The  silence — as  dread  in  its  mysterious  possibilities  as 
threatening  sounds  would  have  been — continuing,  Bob  re- 
kindled the  fire,  and  we  remained  quiescent  for  an  hour  and 
more.  Bob  looked  at  his  watch. 

“ It  is  past  two,  Ned.” 

“ Yes.  I have  been  thinking  over  what  is  best  to  be  done.” 

“ Have  you  decided  ? ” 

“ I have,  but  I hardly  like  to  propose  it  to  you.” 

“ I am  ready  for  anything,”  he  said,  divining  my  wish. 
“ Every  moment  that  we  are  shut  up  heregrovs  more  oppres- 
sive.” 

“ My  feeling.  We  are  fairly  strong  men,  and  are  well 
armed.  Have  you  the  courage  to  explore  thehouse  with  me  ?” 

He  straightened  himself  and  replied,  “ Let  us  set  about  it  at 
once.” 

We  adopted  every  reasonable  precaution.  We  each  carried 
a candle,  and  held  pistol  and  iron  bar  in  our  right  hands, 
firmly  resolved  to  use  them  promptly  in  case  we  were 
attacked.  Throwing  open  the  door  we  stepped  into  the 
passage. 

So  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
there  was  not  a movement  in  the  house  which  did  not  proceed 
from  ourselves.  Slowly  and  cautiously  I led  the  way  down- 
stairs, and  when  we  reached  the  hall  I unlocked  the  street 
door  and  left  it  ajar,  thus  affording  a readier  means  of  escape 
should  the  need  for  flight  present  itself,  In  our  progress  we 
entered  and  examined  every  room  on  the  three  floors,  and  saw 
no  spiritual  or  material  foe.  Then  we  descended  to  the  base- 
ment. 

As  I touched  the  handle  of  the  kitchen  door  I fancied  I 
heard  a faint  sound,  and  looking  at  Bob  1 gathered  from  the 
expression  on  his  face  that  he  also  was  impressed  by  a similar 
fancy. 

“ What  do  you  think  it  is  ? ” I asked  in  a whisper. 

“ It  sounds  like  soft  breathing,”  he  replied,  in  a voice  as  low 
as  my  own. 

We  paused  awhile,  and  then,  receiving  from  Bob  a silent 
approval,  I gently' pushed  the  door  and  we  entered.  We  had 
not  been  beguiled  by  our  fancies.  In  the  extreme  corner  of 
the  kitchen  we  observed  a huddled  heap  of  clothes  and  cover- 
ings, from  beneath  which  issued  the  low  breathing  of  a person 
asleep.  Treading  very  softly  we  drew  near  to  the  spot,  and 
to  our  astonishment  beheld — no  form  of  ruffian  or  bloodthirsty 
marauder,  but  the  form  of  a child,  deep  in  slumber. 

It  was  a girl  whose  age  appeared  to  be  eleven  or  twelve. 
She  was  undressed,  and  was  lying  upon  some  strips  of  old 
carpet  ; other  strips  of  old  carpet  and  the  clothes  she 
had  taken  off  comprised  her  bed  coverings.  Her  face  was  not 
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clean,  but  there  dwelt  upon  it  it,  even  in  her  sleep,  a pathetic 
expression  of  want  and  suffering.  There  was  a loneliness  and 
helplessness  in  the  figure  of  this  young  child  slumbering  un- 
protected in  such  a place  which  stirred  me  to  pity.  Her 
tangled  hair  lay  loose  across  her  face,  and  her  eyelids  were 
swollen,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping  before  the  angel  of  sleep 
brought  ease  and  oblivion  to  her  troubled  heart ; one  little  naked 
arm  had  released  itself  from  its  wrappings,  and  lay  exposed  ; it 
was  thin,  and  sharp,  and  pointed,  and  the  tale  of  woe  it  told 
accentuated  the  pity  I felt  for  the  child. 

Bob  put  his  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  I buttoned  my  coat 
over  my  weapon. 

“ Nothing  to  scare  us  here,”  he  said. 

“ No,  indeed,”  I replied.  “ See,  Bob — there  are  three  boxes 
of  matches  which  look  as  if  they  have  been  carried  in  her 
little  hands  for  hours.  She  has  been  trying  to  sell  them, 
perhaps,  to  get  a bit  of  supper.  Poor  soul  ! What  brings 
her  to  this  dismal,  haunted  hole  ? ” 

“ No  other  roof  to  cover  her,”  suggested  Bob. 

So  engrossed  had  I been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pathetic 
figure  that  I had  not  noticed  another  figure  crouching  close 
to  it.  It  was  the  apparition  of  the  skeleton  cat,  seemingly 
keepingguard  over  the  child.  The  moment  my  eyes  fell  upon 
it  Bob  knew  from  my  startled  movement  what  it  was  I beheld. 

“ It  is  there,  Ned,”  he  said  quietly. 

“Yes,  it  is  there,  and  this  child  has  some  connection  with 
the  mystery  which  hangs  over  this  house.” 

He  did  not  dispute  with  me.  The  hour,  the  scene,  and  all 
that  had  passed,  were  favourable  to  my  opinion,  and  he 
accepted  it  without  question  or  remonstrance.  The  presence 
of  the  apparition,  although  if  was  not  evident  to  his  senses, 
disturbed  him  more  than  it  disturbed  me.  I was  by  this  time 
accustomed  to  it,  and  the  feeling  of  horror  with  which  it  had 
at  first  inspired  me  was  now  replaced  by  a feeling  of  agitated 
curiosity  as  to  the  issue  of  the  mission  upon  which  I was  con- 
vinced we  were  both  engaged.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  its  presence  by  the  side  of  the  sleeping 
child,  in  conjunction  with  our  discovery  of  the  child  herself, 
was  an  indication  that  I had  advanced  another  step  towards 
the  unravelling  of  the  mystery. 

The  latter  part  of  our  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in 
our  natural  voices,  our  desire  being  to  arouse  the  child  from 
her  slumbers.  As,  however,  she  still  slept  on  I knelt  by  her 
side  and  laid  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  Even  then  she  did 
not  awake,  and  it  was  not  till  I had  shaken  her — which  I need 
scarcely  say  I did  with  a gentle  hand — that  she  opened  her 
eyes.  With  a terrified  scream  she  started  up,  and  then  she 
plunged  down  again,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  clothes,  began 
to  shake  and  sob. 

“We  are  not  going  to  hurt  you,  my  child,”  I said.  “We 
are  your  friends.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  us.” 

“ I ain’t  got  no  friends,”  she  sobbed,  “ and  I ain't  done  no 
’arm.  Oh  please,  please,  let  me  go  away  ! ” 

“ Where  to  ? ” I asked. 

“ I don’t  know,  I don’t  know,”  she  sobbed.  “Please  don’t 
do  nothink  to  me,  and  let  me  go  away.” 

“ You  shall  go  away  if  you  like,”  I said,  to  soothe  her,  “ but 
you  must  dress  yourself  first,  you  know.” 

“ I will  this  minute,  sir,  if  you’ll  only  let  me  alone.  Oh  my 
•—Oh  my  ! What  shall  I do,  what  shall  I do  ? ” 

“You  shall  be  let  alone — you  shall  do  exactly  what  you 
want  to  do.  Only  believe,  my  child,  that  we  are  really  your 
friends,  and  that  we  want  to  help  you.  You  went  to  bed 
hungry,  did  you  not  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I did,  sir.  I ’ad  three  boxes  of  matches,  and  I 
couldn’t  sell  ’em,  though  I tried  ever  so.  I’ve  been  all  day 
at  it,  and  nobody ’d  buy  a box  or  give  me  a ha’penny.” 

“ Been  all  day  at  it,”  I said,  the  tears  starting  to  my  eyes 
at  the  infinite  pathos  in  the  girl’s  voice ; “ you  have  been 
hungry  all  day  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  I ’ve,”  she  answered  plaintively.  “ I’m  used  to 
it.  A boy  give  me  a bit  of  bread  this  morning,  and  nothink 
else  ’as  passed  my  mouth  all  the  blessed  day.”- 

“ He  was  a good  boy  to  be  so  kind  to  you.”  I turned  to  Bob. 


“ Would  you  mind  going  upstairs  alone,  Bob,  and  bringing 
down  some  bread  and  butter  and  sausage.  Then  the  little 
girl  will  believe  that  we  wish  to  be  as  good  to  her  as  the  boy 
was  this  morning.” 

Bob  did  not  hesitate.  All  his  fears  had  vanished,  and  he 
hastened  from  the  kitchen,  and  soon  returned  with  food  and  a 
cup  of  cold  tea.  Meanwhile  I continued  to  speak  to  the  child 
in  my  kindest  tones,  and  she  mustered  courage  to  peep  at  me 
two  or  three  times,  and  each  time,  I was  pleased  to  observe, 
with  renewed  confidence.  Once  she  asked  why  I had  asked 
the  gentleman  if  he  wouldn’t  mind  going  upstairs  alone,  and 
I replied  that  my  friend  was  rather  timid  because  the  house 
was  so  lonely. 

“ It  is,  sir,”  she  said  upon  this;  “ it’s  awful ! ” 

“ In  what  way,  my  dear  ? ” I enquired,  but  she  closed  her 
lips  firmly,  and  did  not  answer.  I did  not  urge  her,  deeming 
it  prudent  not  to  press  her  until  her  confidence  in  us 
was  completely  won. 

“ Now,  my  dear,”  I said,  upon  Bob’s  return,  “ sit  up  and 
eat  this.  The  tea  is  cold,  but  we  will  give  you  a cup  of  hot 
tea  presently  if  you  care  to  have  it.  And  see — I will  buy 
your  matches  of  you.  Here  is  sixpence  for  them.” 

Her  eyes,  with  wonder  in  them,  were  raised  to  mine,  aud 
her  hot  fingers  closed  over  the  coin,  as  she  tremblingly  sat  up 
in  her  wretched  bed,  and  wiped  her  tears  away  with  her  naked 
arm.  ' 

“Thank  yer,  sir,”  she  murmured,  and  she  began  to  eat'  and 
drink.  Never  in  my  life  have  I beheld  a human  being  devour 
food  so  eagerly  and  ravenously,  and  she  made  no  pause  till 
she  had  drained  the  cup  and  disposed  of  every  crumb. 

“ Do  you  feel  better  ? ” I asked,  with  a smiling  nod  at  her. 

“ Ever  so  much,  sir ; thank  yer  kindly,”  she  said,  humbly 
and  gratefully.  “ I’m  good  for  another  day.” 

“ And  for  many  more  after  that,”  I said.  “ I dare  say-  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  something  for  you  if  you  are  a good  girl,” 

“ I ain’t  bad,  sir,”  she  said,  with  an  imploring  look  ; “ don't 
believe  that  I am.  I never  forgit  what  Molly  sed”— she 
stopped  with  a sudden  gasp— “ You  ain’t  come  from  ’er,  ’ave 
yer  sir,  ? ” 

“ From  Molly,  my  dear  ? No,  we  have  not  come  from  her. 
Who  is  Molly?” 

“ My  sister,  sir,”  she  replied  with  a sigh  ; “ the  only  one, 
I aint  got  no  other  brothers  or  sisters.” 

“ You  have  a mother  and  father,  my  dear  ? ” 

“ No,  sir,  there  was  only  Molly  and  me.” 

“ Some  relatives,  surely  ? ” 

“ No,  sir,  not  as  I knows  on.” 

“ Have  you  no  home,  my  dear  ? ” 

“ No,  sir,  ’xcept  this,  unless  you  turn  me  out  of  it.” 

“If  we  do  turn  you  out  of  it,  my  child,  it  will  be  to  put  you 
in  a better  one.” 

“ Don’t,  sir,  oh  please  don’t ! ” she  cried. 

“ Not  put  you  in  a more  comfortable  home,  my  dear  ? ” I 
asked  in  surprise. 

“ I don’t  want  a more  comfortable  one,  sir,  till  Molly  comes 
back.  If  she  don’t  find  me  ’ere  where’s  she  to  look  for  me, 
and  ’ow  am  I to  know  ? I ’ope  you  won’t  turn  me  away  ; I do 
’ope  it,  sir  ! ” 

“There,  there,  my  dear,”  I said,  “you  need  not  distress 
yourself.  Depend  upon  it  we  will  do  nothing  that  you  do  not 
wish  done,  and  that  is  not  for  your  good.  We  will  see  about 
it  all  presently.  Where  is  your  sister  ? ” 

“ That’s  wot  I want  to  know,  sir ; that’s  wot  I want  to  find 
out.  Oh  wot  wouldn’t  I give  if  I knew  where  Molly  vvm  ,.! 

There  was  pregnant  matter  here  for  me  to  thimr  a 
The  child  did  not  want  to  find  another  home  till  her;  . 
came  back.  Came  back  where  ? To  this  heaven-for^a^  n 
house.  It  was  here  that  Molly  would  come  to  look  for  the 
poor  little  waif.  The  conclusion  was  that  Molly  knew  some- 
thing of  the  house,  was  familiar  with  it,  else  she  would  not 
expect  to  find  her  young  sister  in  it.  Was  it  a reasonable 
conclusion  that  she  knew  something  of  the  last  tenant,  and 
could  give  me  some  information  concerning  him  ? I did  not 
pursue  the  subject  with  the  little  girl  in  this  direction,  deeming 
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it  best  to  await  a more  advantageous  opportunity  for  learning 
what  I desired  to  know. 

“ What  was  it  Molly  said  to  you  that  you  will  never  forget  ?” 
I asked. 

“ She  sed,  Molly  did,  ‘Look  ’ere,  Barbara,  mind  you’re  good, 
and  mind  you  alius  keep  good.  If  you  don’t  you  sha’n’t  be  no 
sister  of  mine.’  That’s  wot  I won’t  forgit  as  long  as  ever  I 
live.  But  O,  Molly,  Molly,  why  don’t  you  come  back  ? Why 
don’t  you  come  back ! ” 

The  imploring  earnestness  of  this  appeal  powerfully  effected 
me,  and  I gazed  pitifully  at  poor  Barbara,  from  whose  eyes 
the  tears  were  streaming.  That  when  she  put  her  hands  up 
to  her  eyes,  she  should  keep  her  little  fist  tightly  clenched, 
touched  me  to  the  heart ; the  little  silver  piece  was  her  shield 
against  hunger,  for  a few  hours  at  least,  and  she  clung  to  it 
instinctively  through  all  her  grief.  I waited  till  she  was 
calmer  before  I said, 

“ Dress  yourself  quickly,  Barbara,  and  come  upstairs  with 
us.  There’s  a nice  fire  there,  and  I want  to  talk  to  you  about 
Molly.  We  will  try  and  find  her  for  you,  and  you  shall  not 
be  hungry  again.  Will  you  trust  me?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I will ; no  one  could  speak  kinder,  and  you’re  not 
the  sort  of  gentleman  to  take  me  in.  Perhaps  you  won’t 
mind  telling  me  ’ow  long  you’ve  been  ’ere.  I didn’t  know 
there  was  anybody  in  the  house  but  me.” 

“ We  came  only  a few  hours  ago,  Barbara,”  I answered, 
“ and  I have  been  here  but  once  before.” 

“ Wot  did  you  come  the  first  time  for,  sir  ? ” 

“The  house  is  to  let,  and  I thought  of  taking  it.” 

“ To  live  in,  sir  ? ” 

Yes,  to  live  in.” 

“ But  you’re  never  going  to,  sir  ? ” 

“ No,  I am  not  going  to.” 

( “I  should  say  yer  would’nt,”  she  muttered.  “ Who  would, 
I'd  like  to  know  ? What  did  you  come  for  this  time,  sir  ? ” 
“I  will  tell  you  more  when  you’re  dressed,”  I said.  “It 
will  be  warmer  and  nicer  upstairs.  Be  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

Bob  and  I went  out  of  the  kitchen  while  Barbara  put  on 
her  ragged  garments,  in  which  she  looked  a truly  miserable 
object ; Bob  patted  her  cheek,  and  I took  her  hand  and  led 
her  upstairs,  the  cat  following  at  our  heels.  I noticed  that  she 
kept  her  eyes  closed  most  of  the  time,  and  that  when  she 
lifted  her  lids  she  did  so  timorously  and  apprehensively,  but  I 
refrained  at  present  from  asking  her  the  reason  of  this.  It 
was  only  when  we  were  in  the  room  which  we  had  selected  for 
our  sleeping  apartment  that  she  opened  her  eyes  and  kept 
them  open. 

“Now,  Barbara,”  I said,  putting  a chair  by  the  fireside  for 
her,  “sit  down  there,  and  warm  yourself;  then  we  will  talk.” 

She  sat  down  obediently,  and  spread  out  her  thin  hands  to 
the  comforting  flame,  and  with  a kind  of  wonder  watched 
Bob  as  he  put  the  kettle  on  and  prepared  to  make  the  tea. 
lie  poured  out  a cup,  and  putin  milk  and  sugar  liberally,  and 
gave  it  to  her.  She  thanked  him  and  drank  it,  saying  when 
the  cup  was  empty,  “ That’s  good,  sir.” 

“Are  you  ready  to  talk,  Barbara  ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,  if  you  please,  sir.” 

“ I am  going  to  ask  you  a good  many  questions,  and  per- 
haps they’ll  lead  to  good.” 

“ I’ll  answer  all  I can,  sir.” 

“ So  you  sleep  in  this  house  regularly,  Barbara  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir  ; I ain’t  got  no  other  place.  Where  else  ’d  I go 
to,  I’d  like  to  know  ? ” 

“ How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? ” 

“ I can’t  tell  you  that,  sir ; it  must  be  years  and  years.” 
“Since  the  house  has  been  untenanted,  perhaps  ? ” 

“ Unwhat,  sir  ?” 

“ I mean,  Barbara,  since  it  has  been  empty  ? ” 

I dessay,  sir.  I know  one  thing — it  was  three  weeks  to  a 
day  after  Molly  went  away  that  I first  come  ’ere,  and  I’ve 
’ardly  missed  a night  all  the  time.  There  was  twice  I couldn’t 
g.t  in  for  the  snow,  and  I was  most  perished.  When  I did  git  in 
I was  that  numbed  and  froze  that  I could  ’ardly  move,  but  I 
iiQew  I was  done  for  if  I didn  t stir  my  pegs,  so  I put  some 
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sticks  on  the  ’earthstone  and  set  fire  to  ’em,  and  little  by  little 
I got  thawed.  It  was  touch  and  go  with  me  then,  sir,  but  I 
managed  to  dodge  ’em  that  time.  I don’t  know  as  I’d  ’ave 
cared  much  one  way  or  the  other  if  it  ’adn’t  been  for  Molly. 
Once  there  wos  a gal  she  knew  that  throwed  erself  in  the  water, 
and  she  sed  to  me,  sed  Molly,  ‘It  wos  a wicked  thing  to  do,’ 
Barbara,’  she  sed.  ‘ There’s  ’eaven,’  sed  Molly,  ‘and  there’s 
’ell,’  shesed.  ‘ If  we  do  good  things  we  go  to  ’eaven,  if  we  do 
wicked  things  we  go  to  the  other  place.’  It’s  the  way  Molly 
used  to  talk  to  me  that  s kept  me  up  over  and  over  agin.” 

I had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  interrupt  Barbara  even  when 
she  wandered  from  the  subject  in  which  I was  most  interested. 
By  doing  so  I might  lose  valuable  suggestions  to  be  gathered 
from  her  chance  words,  and  I naturally  wished  to  hear  every- 
thing it  was  in  her  power  to  impart.  Impatient  as  I was  to 
learn  more  of  Molly — who  evidently  was  imbued  with  a strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  whose  story,  I felt  convinced,  had  a direct 

connection  with  the  mystery  I was  endeavouring  to  solve I 

recognized  the  advantage  of  leading  gradually  up  to  it.  It 
was  by  far  the  wisest  plan  to  allow  her  to  ramble  on  in  her 
own  way,  and  not  to  startle  her  by  abrupt  questions. 

“ Why  did  you  not  light  the  fire  in  the  stove,  Barbara  ? ” 

“ I wosn’t  sech  a mug  as  that,  sir,”  she  replied  with  a faint 
dash  of  humour.  “ When  smoke  comes  out  of  the  chimney  of 
a empty  ’ouse  the  peeler  sez,  ‘ Ho,  ho ! ’ and  in  he  pops  to 
find  out  who’s  done  it.  Wot ’d  become  of  me  then,  I’d  like 
to  know  ? They’d  ’ave  made  precious  short  work  of  me.” 

“ And  you  have  not  lit  a fire  in  a stove  all  the  time  you  have 
been  here.” 

“ Never  once,  sir.” 

“ How  did  you  manage  for  coals,  Barbara  ? ’’ 

“ Well,  sir,  when  I first  come,  there  was  a lot  of  coal  in  the 
cellar,  and  I used  it  all  up.  It  lasted  ever  so  long,  but  there 
was  a end  to  it.  Then  I begun  on  the  furniture  and  odd  bits 
of  sticks  I found  inside  the  house  and  out.  Sometimes  when 
it  was  dark  and  rainy  I foller  the  coal  wagons,  and  pick  up 
wot  drops  from  the  sacks.  Then  there’s  dead  branches  ; I’ve 
got  ’arf  a cupboardfull  downstairs.” 

“What  time  did  you  come” — I hesitated  at-the  word  — 

“ home  to-night  ? ” 

“ Past  one,  I think,  sir.  I kep’  out  late  trying  to  sell  my 
matches,  but  I ’ad  to  give  it  up  for  a bad  job.” 

“ It  was  you  we  heard  moving  about  ? ” 

“ Did  I make  a noise,  sir  ? I don’t,  ’ardly  ever,  but  I 
s’ppose  I wos  desp’rate,  being  so  ’ungry,  and  thinking  wot  I 
should  do  to-morrer  for  grub.  I wosn’t  long  gitting  my  clothes 
off,  cos  I wanted  to  git  to  sleep  quick  and  forgit  everythink 
and  everybody — everybody  but  Molly.  I’m  ’appy  when  I’m 
asleep,  sir.” 

“ Poor  child  ! Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Barbara,  that  all 
these  years  you  have  never  once  been  found  out,  that  all  these  ’ 
years  you  have  come  and  gone  from  the  house  without  being 
seen.” 

“ \es,  sir,  as  fur  as  I know.  If  I ain’t  clever  in  nothink 
else  I’ve  been  clever  in  that.  O,  but  the  way  I’ve  had  to 
dodge,  and  the  tricks  I’ve  played  ! They’d  fill  a book  if  they 
wos  took  down.  Alius  coming  ’ome  late  at  night,  looking 
about  me,  and  turning  another  way  if  anybody  wos  near ; alius 
very  careful  when  I went  out  agin,  peeping  round  corners, 
and  ’iding  quick  if  I ’eerd  a step.  Eyes,  sir ! I can  see  a 
mile  off.  Ears,  sir  ! I could ’ear  a blade  o’ grass  whisper.” 

“You  have  had  a hard  life,  my  dear,”  I said,  taking  her  hand 
Despite  her  ragged  clothes  she  looked  more  comfortable  now. 
There  was  no  wolf  tearing  at  her  vitals  for  food.  This,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  fire,  the  excitement  of  the  conversation, 
the  consciousness  that  we  were  her  friends,  and  the  noveltv 
of  such  an  association  in  a house  in  which  she  had  not  heard 
the  voice  of  a human  being  during  all  the  years  she  had  slept 
and  starved  in  it,  had  caused  her  cheeks  to  glow  and  her  eyes 
to  sparkle. 

“ Yes,  sir,  there’s  no  denying  it’s  ’ard,  but  it  ’ll  be  all  right 
when  I see  Molly  agin.” 

“ You  expected  to  do  so  long  before  now  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir,  ever  so  long  before.  She  can  t ave  forget  «ie, 
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she  can’t ’ave  forgot  me  ! You  don’t  think  that,  do  yer,  sir  ? ” 

“ I am  sure  she  has  not,  my  dear.  She  was  always  a good 
sister  to  you,  from  what  you  have  told  me,  and  always  a good 
girl.” 

“ The  best  in  all  the  wide  world,  sir.  There’s  nobody  like 
er,  I don  t care  where  you  look.  ‘ I’m  more  than  yer  sister, 
Molly,’  she  sed,  ‘ I’m  yer  mother,  and  I’ll  never  never  turn 
from  yer  as  long  as  I live.’  ” 

“Tell  me,  Barbara.  What  was  your  sir-ter?  ” 

“ A servant  gal,  sir.  I'd  like  to  be  one.” 

“ Was  she  in  a situation  in  London  ? ” 

“In  course  she  wos,  sir.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“In  this ’ouse,  sir.  That’s  why  I’m  'ere  now.” 

And  that,  thought  I,  looking  down  at  the  cat,  is  why  I am 
here  now.  . I glanced  at  Bob  ; the  revelation  that  poor 
Barbara’s  sister  was  in  domestic  service  with  the  last  tenant 
had  brought  a Hush  of  expectation  into  his  face. 

{To  be  continued.) 

THREE  WOMEN  IN  A BOUDOIR. 

* * Correspondence  for  this  page  should  have  the  word  Boudoir 
on  the  left-hand  corner  of  envelope.  The  “ Three  Women  ” 
would  be  glad  to  give  advice  or  information  on  all  matters  of 
home  interest. 

{At  Lady  Velvet's.) 

Mrs.  Armful  : So  this  is  really  the  last  chat  we  shall  have 
together  for  many,  many  months  1 It  seems  odd  to  think  of 
you  both  going  off  on  a grand  tour  to  see  the  sights  the 
world  has  to  offer,  while  I am  to  be  left  in  London  to  carry 
on  our  weekly  “ chat  ” alone.  I wonder  if  our  readers  will 
like  the  idea  of  having  me  only  to  vent  my  grievances,  air 
my  views  on  fashions,  facts,  and  fancies,  as  well  as  they 
have  liked  our  joint  efforts  ? 3 

Lady  Velvel:  Possibly  they  will  like  it  a great  deal  better. 

Anyhow,  it  will  be  a change,  and  we  all  appreciate  that. 

Miss  Tabinet  : Yes,  even  though  the  change  should  be 
one  for  the  worse  ! Not  that  I mean  to  insinuate,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Armful,  that  your  weekly  efforts  in  writing  a readable 
column  will  be  one  whit  less  interesting  than  our  united  ideas 
have  been. 

Mrs.  Armful  : Well,  this  1892  Christmas  has  been  a busy 
time,  and  I am  really  thankful  it  is  over.  I always  dislike 
Christmas.  There  seems  to  be  such  a vast  amount  of  ghastly 
gaiety  and  forced  goodwill.  So  few  people  really  mean  all 
the  nice  things  they  say  to  us  at  Yuletide.  Then,  again,  the 
amount  of  unnatural  hospitality  one  has  to  be  guilty  of  is  very 
trying.  I know  of  some  folk  who  feel  it  their  bounden  duty 
to  ask  relations  to  dine  with  them  on  Christmas  Day.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  make  a regular  hardship  of  doing  it 
Now  / cannot  understand  this  sort  of  thing.  If  I do  not  like 
people,  I see  no  earthly  reason  why  I should  visit  them  or 
they  me.  I would  far  rather  dine  alone,  and  let  them  do 
the  same.  One  gets  no  thanks  for  being  the  good  friend  and 
inviting  disagreeable  folks  to  your  house.  They  eat  your 
food,  drink  your  wine,  and  afterwards  talk  you  over  in  a dis- 
paraging manner  that  would  make  your  blood  boil  if  vou 
heard  them. 

Miss  Iabinet:  T have  had  more  fatigue  over  our  shopping 
expeditions  than  I care  to  undergo  again  for  some  considerable 
time.  I am  fond  of  shop  window  gazing  as  a rule,  but  when 
one  has  to  buy,  and  buy  judiciously,  things  that  have  to  be 
taken  abroad,  the  task  is  not  altogether  easy.  It  wants  such 
a lot  of  thought. 

Mrs.  Armful:  I think  one  learns  many  a lesson  in  watch- 
ing people  looking  at  the  gaily-arranged  shop  windows.  You 
see  women  of  all  ages  who  love  to  look  at  the  pretty  things  so 
temptingly  displayed,  and  speculate  on  what  they  would 
purchase  if  the  contents  of  their  purses  were  not  so  painfully 
slender.  If  only  kind  Fate  would  suddenly  send  them  a 


fortune  unexpectedly  ! People  with  plenty  of  money  at  their 
command  do  not  realize  the  intense,  hungry  longing  their 
poorer  sisters  suffer ; they  do  not  stop  to  think  how  a few 
sovereigns  would  sometimes  gladden  a weary  heart  that  has 
never  known  much  pleasure.  These  few  pounds,  to  some 
people  who  feel  the  cruel  pinch  of  poverty  more  keenly  than 
ever  at  Christmas  time,  would  help  to  make  the  season  a 
period  of  joy  and  festivity  seldom  experienced.  As  I said 
before,  many  a lesson  in  self-denial  may  be  learnt  from  walk- 
ing along  the  streets  and  watching  the  faces  of  the  busy 
throng  as  they  wend  their  way— some  to  pleasure,  some  to 
pain,  some  to  hard,  grinding,  weary  work,  many,  alas  ! to 
hopeless  and  unalterable  misery.  Many  are  too  utterly 
dreary  even  to  stop  and  look  at  the  pretty  things  they  know 
will  never  fall  to  their  share.  What  is  the  good  of  it,  they 
think.  It  only  makes  the  longing  to  possess  more  intense. 
It  is  pathetic  to  a degree  to  watch  this  hopeless  class  of 
toilers,  to  whom  never  a gleam  of  sunshine  seems  to  come  as 
they  pass  side  by  side  the  happy  and  gay  whose  lives  seem  all 
sunshine. 

Lady  Velvel  : I suppose  by  the  time  we  retu  m to  London 
the  grandmotherly  style  of  dress  will  be  in  full  swinm  It 
will  soon  be  the  correct  thing  to  wear  the  old-fashioned  lace 
collar,  with  a bow  of  ribbon  or  velvet  to  fasten  it.  1 ■ -e 
many  of  these  lace  ties  already  making  their  appearance  in 
a furtive  sort  of  way.  With  the  big  sleeves  which  fasten  at 
the  wrist,  will  be  once  more  worn  the  two-button  kid 
gloves.  I have  had  several  of  my  new  gowns  cut  in  the 
1830  style,  but  I could  not  prevail  on  Auntie  to  have  even 
one.  Very  silly  of  her;  she  will  live  to  regret  it,  I think. 
She  seems  to  go  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  be  near 
the  fashion  than  in  it.  During  our  travels  we  shall  go  to 
India,  America,  and  possibly  Australia.  I have  so  many 
friends  over  there,  who  are  all  anxious  we  should  pay  them 
a visit.  I have  to  thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Arrnful,  for  vour 
kindness  in  rousing  me ; had  it  not  been  for  your  delightful 
example  in  energy,  I believe  by  this  time  I should^have 
become  a hopeless  invalid,  or  rather  hypochondriac.  Now 
I feel  that  life?  is  worth  living,  and  I look  forward  to  a time 
of  real  pleasure  in  our  forthcoming  tour.  When  I return  you 
will  not  see  a trace  of  imaginary  illness ; I shall  be  as  ”'ay 
and  bright  as  anyone.  0 3 

Miss  Tabinet  : And  very  likely  be  silly  enough  to  think 
of  taking  a second  husband. 

Mrs.  Armful:  Well,  if  that  thought  ever  assumes  r-,,1 
shape,  think  well  and  consider  all  the  pros  and  cons  belore 
you  relinquish  your  liberty.  You  have  had  one  good  husband, 
d ou  might  not  be  so  lucky  a second  time  ! Lood-bye.  All 
my  best  wishes  go  with  you,  and  may  you  both  have  a happy 
year.  Write  to  us  sometimes,  and  think  of  us  often. 


ANbWEKb  10  BOUDOIR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Armful. 

Finis  (London).— I mast  thank  you  for  your  confidence,  hut  at  the  same 
Ume  I cannot  refrain  rom  saying  that  I consider  you  a very  foolish  boy 
By  far  the  best  cure  for  your  foolishness  would  be  for  some  kind  friend 
to  obtain  for  you  the  introduction  you  so  much  desire 

One  in  Doubt  (South  Shields)  asks  if  he  could  manage  to  marry  and 
live  with  any  degree  of  comfort  on  /150  a year  ? If  yOU  should  ever 
commit  so  rash  an  act  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  not  long  lelve 
you  in  doubt  about  the  result.  It  would  be  bad  enough  for  you  bu  ten 
times  worse  for  your  wife.  She  would  soon  get  weary  of  Ihe 'horrible 
struggle  of  trying  in  vain  to  make  both  ends  meet.  You  would  see  her 
growing  more  and  more  careworn,  her  life  would  be  one  long  strain  of 
trying  to  do  the  impossible.  However  good  a manageress  she  may  be  she 
could  not  keep  things  as  you  would  like  to  see  them.  Think  of  your  posi- 
tion should  you  have  chi  dren.  Then  try  to  imagine  what  your  unfortunate 
wife  would  suffer.  Her  life  would  be  nothing  more  than  a round  of  cease- 
less toil.  As  the  years  rolled  on  and  each  one  became  mere  monotonous 
and  dreary,  she  would  insensibly  long  for  the  end.  It  is  bad  enough  when 
poverty  comes  to  us  through  no  fault  of  our  own,  but  when  we  deliberate)  v 
bring  it  on  ourselves  by  marrying  on  insufficient  means  we  must  not  find 
fault  with  the  troubles  we  get.  As  for  furnishing  even  such  a small  house 
as  you  wish  it  done,  would  cost  you  quite  a years  income.  If  your  wife 
could  earn  something-say  another  30s.  a week,  or  even  a pound-vou 
might  fee  the  struggle  less.  If  she  is  unable  to  help  you  in  thfo  respect  i 
Mould  be  kinder,  I should  say,  to  break  your  engagement  than  docnHier  to 
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a life  of  endless  drudgery.  -Even  supposing  you  and  your  wife  could  exist 
on  £150  a year,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  doctor's  bills  (and  they  will 
come),  travelling  expenses,  dress,  and  the  hundred  and  one  incidental 
expenses  that  always  crop  up.  Take  my  advice  and  wait  till  you  have  at 
least  an  income  of  £200  a year  before  you  plunge  into  matrimony,  and  its 
attendant  worries. 

Bkidf,  (Hull). — Most  of  the  London  women  wear  their  hair  very  low 
now.  A sort  of  small  chignon  with  a hideous  net  over  it  is  affected  by  a 
great  many  ; others  wear  the  “ bun  ” without  the  net.  Some  still  wear 
the  knot  of  curls,  but  they  are  dressed  much  lower  than  of  yore.  Hair 
dressing  seems  to  lean  rather  towards  a severe  style.  The  fringe  is  made 
to  look  as  fiat  as  possible,  and  is  often  parted  in  the  centre  and  brushed 
almost  flat,  with  little  stiff  curls  plastered  round  the  forehead.  Rough- 
haired damsels  are  not  by  any  means  fashionable  now. 

Winter  (Margate).— The  most  comfortable  theatre  wrap  is  the  Empire 
coat.  This  is  made  with  a large  yoke,  the  rest  of  the  coat  falling  loose, 
gathered  or  pleated  into  the  yoke,  which  is  finished  off  either  with  lace  or  fur . 
The  sleeves  should  be  very  full  and  large,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  the  dress  sleeves  underneath.  These  coats  look  well  made  in  cloth, 
brocade,  or  silk.  They  should  be  lined  throughout  with  silk,  which  should 
have  a layer  of  flannel  or  wadding  underneath  Of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  tall,  slim  women  look  better  in  this  style  of  '.'.rap 
than  short,  stout  ones. 

Elsie  (Northampton). — I am  sorry  I was  unable  to  reply  to  your 
questions  earlier,  but  want  of  space  must  be  my  excuse.  You  can  get  the 
penny  packets  of  the  Patent  Californian  Borax  direct  from  the  makers  if 
your  grocer  is  unable  to  supply  you  with  it.  The  London  address  is  101, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  This  borax  is  a capital  thing  for  softening  hard 
water.  Hard  water  is  simply  ruination  to  the  skin,  so  that  every  woman 
should  try  every  means  in  her  power  to  prevent  her  skin  becoming  rough 
and  coarse.  Now  for  your  second  question.  If  your  kettle  is  iron  or  tin, 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  time  you  would  have  to  spend  in  clearing  it  from 
incrustation.  Better  buy  a new  one.  But  if  your  kettle  is  copper,  take  a 
blunt  chisel  and  break  an  opening  in  the  settled  sediment,  and  persevere 
till  you  knock  it  all  off.  Afterwards  boil  some  water  in  the  kettle,  having 
put  plenty  of  soda  in  it.  You  will  then  find  it  will  be  fit  for  use  again  ; 
and  to  keep  it  so,  always  have  either  a clean  oyster  shell  or  a large  marble 
in  the  kettle,  and  this  will  be  sure  to  prevent  it  from  getting  furred  again. 
Of  course,  change  the  shell  occasionally,  as  it  will  gather  all  the  sediment 
from  the  hard  water.  Then,  again,  it  is  a much  easier  way  to  depend  on 
your  shell  or  marble  to  convince  you  the  water  really  boils  than  in  merely 
watching  for  the  steam  to  come  out  from  the  lid  or  spout.  Directly  the 
water  boils  the  marble  will  commence  to  "wobble  ’ about  in  a manner 
that  is  unmistakable. 

A.  E.  S.  (Great  Russell  Street).— Read  my  answer  to  Elsie. 
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Wilton  Place,  London,  b.W., 

June. 

Petite  Mere  c’ncrie  ! 

How  glad  I am  you  have  at  last  agreed  to  leave 
your  beloved  Paris  for  a tew  weeks,  and  exchange  the 
boulevards  for  Piccadilly.  I am  keeping  several  little  dinners 
in  •waiting  for  you,  and  shall  not  dream  of  seeing  the  play  at 
the  Gaiety  until  we  can  laugh  at  the  fun  together.  Telegraph 
to  me,  and  I will  be  at  Dover  to  meet  you  when  you  arrive. 
And  let  it  be  soon  ! Pray  bring  with  you  a dozen  bottles  of 
Faiseur’s  Creme  de  Concombre  (it  is  delicious  !).  And  could 
you  call  at  Madame  Amour’s,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  to  see  that  she 
does  not  ruin  my  new  frocks,  and  don’t  forget  my  gloves  from 
the  Bon  Marche;  but,  above  all,  remember  my  pate  aux 
truffes  from  Perrin.  Lord  Purbrook  is  fond  of  truffles,  and  I 
must  introduce  him  to  Perrin. 

You  will  find  dearest  Edward  wonderfully  grown,  and  as 
fond  of  his  “ Bonne  Maman  ” as  ever. 

Au  revoir,  done,  et  a bientot ! 

Ta  fillc  qui  t’embrasse, 

Cllinc  Bellamy. 

p,  S. — Lord  Purbrook  has  taken  an  immense  fancy  to 
Edward.  Is  it  not  fortunate  under  the  circumstances  ? 

To  Madame  de  Froizette, 

Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 


Grosvenor  Gardens, 

June  6th. 

My  dear  Violet, 

You  ask  if  I am  enjoying  myself  in  town  this* 
season  ? Indeed,  no  ! Everything  has  gone  wrong  from  the 
very  day  1 came  up ; and  I was  expecting  to  have  such  a 
lovely  time  here  with  my  Uncle  and  Toby  to  take  me  about 


everywhere,  and  only  Mrs.  Prosser  (my  ex-governess)  in  the 
background  to  play  propriety,  poor  Mamma,  you  know, 
being  unable  to  leave  Corstars  on  account  of  that  dreadful 
ankle  of  hers. 

How  I had  pictured  myself  going  to  no  end  of  delicious 
balls,  chaperoned  by  a proud  uncle  and  brother  ; making  up 
charming  little  parties  for  the  play  or  the  river,  and  finding 
myself  generally  mistress  of  the  situation ! As  it  is,  I have 
been  sadly  dull  and  forsaken,  and  only  because  of  a horrid 
little  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who  has  spoilt  everything.  Whenever  I 
have  entreated  either  one  or  the  other  of  my  chaperons  to 
devote  a few  hours  to  me,  he  has  always  been  in  attendance 
on  this  most  provoking  of  widows.  The  night  I arrived  I 
begged  Toby  to  conduct  Mrs.  Prosser  and  me  to  see  “ La 
Petite  Chatte,”  at  the  Royalty ; but  he  muttered  something 
about  it  being  “ most  unfortunate,  he  hated  no  opera  in  the 
world  as  much  as  ‘ Les  Huguenots,’  only  he  had  promised,  to 
meet  a friend  at  Covent  Garden,  and  could  not  get  out  of  it. 

I noticed  at  dinner  what  a change  had  come  over  my  usually 
cheery  Toby,  how  vague  and  absent  he  had  grown,  and  how 
foolishly  he  smiled  to  himself  from  time  to  time  “My 
dear,”  I asked,  when  we  were  alone  for  a few  moments,  “ pray 
tell  me  if  you  are  incipiently  idiotic,  or  horribly  in  love  ? ” 
And  he  admitted  he  was  horribly  in  love,  with  the  most 
charming  little  woman  in  London,  awfully  rich,  “and  a 
rattling  good  sort” — (you  know  Toby’s  vocabulary).  She 
was,  it  was  true,  nine  years  older  than  himself  he  being 
twenty-four — but  looked  ten  years  younger,  was  a widow  with 
a son,  aged  sixteen,  whom  she  adored,  but  who  could  be  got 
out  of  the  way,  and  her  name  was  Celine  Bellamy.  And 
then  Toby,  notwithstanding  he  so  hatad  “ Les  Huguenots, 
tore  himself  away  in  the  midst  of  his  confidences,  so  as  to  be 
in  time  “ to  hear  the  overture  ! ” 

Well,  dear,  you  must  excuse  my  being  so  fail  of  myself 
and  my  doings,  or  rather  other  people’s  doings,  but  remember 
you  made  me  promise  to  write  and  tell  you  everything.  As  I 
said  before  “ Well.”  The  next  morning  Uncle  “ Pur  ” and  I 
started  off  to  the  Park,  and  just  as  we  were  turning  in  I saw 
a very  large  smile  directed  bewitchingly  at  my  guardian.  It 
was_or  rather  she  was — a little  woman  who  smiled,  walking 
with  a remarkably  plain,  tall  boy  of  about  sixteen.  I realized 
all  in  a moment  that  she  was  short  and  plump,  with  not  too 
much  powder,  but  just  enough  to  be  invisible  to  the  male 
eye ; that  she  had  very  large  blue  eyes,  a large  mouth,  no 
nose  and  no  fringe — the  very  sort  of  woman  men  admire,  dear. 
A little  horror  ! “ What  do  you  think  of  her  ? ” asked  my 

uncle  with  most  unwonted  animation.  “Oh,  nothing  much!” 
I replied,  “ but  that  crimped  bronze  hair  is  rather  pretty,  cer- 
tainly.” ‘“Rather  pretty!’  Simply  lovely,  I should  say; 
she’s  the  most  charming  little  woman  in  London,  and  I am 
dining  with  her  to-night  as  it  happens.  I noticed  a faint 
reflection  of  Toby’s  somewhat  foolish  smile  upon  my  uncle's 
face,  and,  much  interested,  I asked  her  name.  “Her  name 
is  Celine  Bellamy.  Her  father,  General  de  Froizette,  was 
shot,  poor  fellow,  in  the  Ashantee  war.  He  was  ^ of  French 
extraction,  but  the  mother  is  English,  I believe.  ‘ Celine 
Bellamy  ! ” I repeated  ; “ why,  Toby  admires  Celine  Bellamy 
too'”  “Ah!  yes,  so  I hear,  dear  boy;  and  she  is  very 
fond  of  him.  The  kindest  little  soul,  and  would  do  anything 
for  anybody  belonging  to  me.  I must  really  introduce  you, 
my  dear.” 

A few  days  later,  at  Sandown,  the  introduction  came  off, 
and  Mrs.  Bellamy  proved  very  much  what  I had  expected- 
amiable,  cheery,  unaffected;  but  not  the  best  style,  and  I 
should  say  most  designing.  I am  certain  she  does  not  care  in 
the  least  for  poor  Toby,  although  he  is  under  the  delusion  she 
is  devoted  to  him.  No!  It  is  my  firm  conviction  she  intends 
marrying  the  Earl,  and  thinks  it  polite  to  begin  by  winning 
over  his  people.  How  angry  Toby  ■was  when  I expressed  my 
opinion ! He  declares  she  is  purposely  cold  to  him  in  my 
presence,  and  only  intent  on  charming  Uncle  “ Pur  so  that  he 
should  not  put  obstacles  in  their  way  when  all  is  declared.  It 
certainly  would  be  a fortune  to  Toby  to  marry  a woman  with 
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money,  as  he  has  so  little  of  his  own  ; but  what  a world  it  is, 
my  dear.  I cannot  help  wondering  what  poor  mamma  will 
say  to  all  this.  ■ 

Now  dear,  I am  afraid  my  confidences  must  be  boring  you, 
so  I will  write  no  more  to-day. 

Much  love  to  you  and  to  Kitty,  and 

Believe  me,  affectionately  yours, 

Constance  Carlile. 

P.  S. — Write  and  tell  me  if  you  know  anything  about  this 
Mrs.  Bellamy.  So  few  ladies  seem  to  call  upon  her,  as  far 
as  I can  hear. 

To  Miss  Violet  Campbell,  Wentwell,  Perth. 


Grosvenor  Gardens, 

June  15th. 

Dearest  Mother, 

I have  just  received  your  letter,  and  am 
awfully  sorry  to  find  you  are  sorry.  It  was  too  absurd  of 
Constance  to  write  to  you  as  she  did,  abusing  Mrs.  Bellamy. 

I give  you  my  word  she  is  the  most  charming  little  woman  in 
London,  out  and  out.  As  to  her  flirting  with  my  uncle,  it  is 
all  nonsense.  She  naturally  likes  to  pacify  him  on  my  ac- 
count, but  she  only  looks  on  him  as  a kind,  good  old  man,  as  he 
is.  Everybody  is  in  love  with  Celine,  and  who  could  help  it  ? 
It  is  crushing  to  see  her  play  the  banjo  and  hear  her  sing  her 
Christy  Minstrel  airs.  And  her  frocks  and  whole  style  are 
perfection.  You  would  be  simply  enchanted  with  her.  All 
women  become  spiteful  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  Constance  is  twenty-two  in  August.  Don’t 
listen  to  her,  mamma  dear,  but  try  and  get  well  as  soon  as  ever 
you  can  ; come  up  to  town,  and  learn  to  appreciate  your 
future  daughter-in-law ; for  I shall  be  the  happiest  of  men  if 
she  only  accepts  me. 

Excuse  a hasty  note  from  your  affectionate  son, 

Tory. 

To  the  Lady  Sarah  Carlile,  Corstars,  Cumberland. 

Grosvenor  Gardens, 
July  3rd. 

Dear  Marion, 

The  season  is  drawing  to  a close,  and  before  long 
I shall  be  released  from  my  arduous  duties.  Dear  Constance 
is  all  that  a girl  should  be,  but.  somewhat  inconsiderate, 
and  whenever  I have  expressed  a wish  to  see  my  friends — 
you  among  them — she  has  asked  me  to  try  and  defer  my 
visit  until  a day  when  she  happened  to  be  disengaged  ; and 
she  never  is  disengaged.  Notwithstanding  the  splendour  of 
this  establishment,  I miss  my  little  home  comforts  ; and  there 
are  many  other  reasons  why  I shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
return  to  Denmark  Hill  when  Goodwood  is  over,  and  my  dear 
charge  is  back  with  her  mother.  Entre  nous,  she  is  flirting 
in  a marked  way  with  a Mr.  Budgeon,  a literary  man  ; _ you 
know  my  sense  of  responsibility,  andean  imagine  my  feelings, 
my  dear.  Her  late  father  would  have  been  out  of  his  mind 
at  the  bare  thought.  We  met  this  dreadful  man  at  Mrs. 
Bellamy’s,  that  artful  little  widow  I told  you  about.  You 
remember  ? Altogether  matters  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  Lord  Purbrook  and  his  nephew  both  having  lost  their 
heads  over  this  creature.  What  they  can  find  in  her  I cannot 
imagine  ! She  is  shockingly  bad  style,  and  very  passe  as  far 
as  I can  see.  Her  charm  to  men  must  consist  in  the  fact  that 
she  laughs  uproariously  at  every  feeble  joke  they  make.  And 
what  a strident  laugh  it  is  too  ! She  makes  me  positively 
nervous.  Dear  Constance  always  believes  she  can  see  through 
stone  walls  ; but,  in  reality,  she  possesses  but  little  penetra- 
tion. She  declares  that  Mrs.  Bellamy  is  in  love  with 
the  Earl.  Never  was  she  more  mistaken.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it  (and  you  have  good  reason  to 
know  that  I am  a cautious  woman)  that  she  has  every 
intention  of  marrying  Mr.  Toby,  and  it  is  to  suit  her 
own  purposes  that  she  is  affecting  a penchant  for  the  Earl. 

When  we  meet  1 will  tell  you  all,  not  only  about  Mrs. 
Bellamy,  but  about  many  other  people  in  the  fashionable 
world  whose  names  are  household  words.  You  are  fond  of 


listening  to  anecdotes  of  the  great,  and  this  season  I have 
made  many  strange  experiences.  I have  never  been  a prude, 
but  I confess  I have  often  been  inexpressibly  pained  at  v hat 
has  come  before  my  notice.  Could  you  but  see  Mrs.  Bellamy  s 
glances  and  her  smiles  of  meaning  at  Mr.  Carlile  when  Lord 
Pur  brook's  head  is  turned  the  other  way ! But  I hear  my 
dear  Constance  asking  for  me.  She  never  allows  me  a 
moment’s  peace.  So  adieu,  and 

Believe  me  affectionately  yours, 

Lucy  Prosser. 

To  Miss  Burrows, 

“The  Laurels,”  Denmark  Hill. 


Wilton  Place, 
July  15th. 

Dearest  Mother, 

How  very  unfortunate  that  your  provoking 
lawyer  detained  you  in  Paris  ! I begin  to  tear  he  will  detain 
you  for  good  this  season,  and  that  I shall  not  see  “ Ma 
Vieille,”  until  my  Scotch  visits  are  over.  After  all,  had  you 
been  with  me  you  might  have  scolded  me  and  broken  my 
poor  little  heart ; for,  notwithstanding  Jack,  I have,  alas  ! been 
flirting  again.  At  least,  I was  not  flirting  at  all ; I was  only 
being  a good  mother,  and  whenever  I try  to  be  a thoroughly 
good  mother,  it  leads  to  such  unlooked-for  results. 

I must  confess  1 much  liked  Lord  Purbrook,  but  I looked 
upon  him  as  a father  ; and  I much  liked  Toby,  but  I looked 
upon  him  as  a son — a sort  of  precocious  Edward.  But  to 
begin  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  as  it  were.  The  other 
day  I had  asked  Lord  Purbrook  to  luncheon.  He  seemed  to 
love  Perrin,  to  judge  by  the  way  he  helped  himself  tothe  pate, 
and  ate  quite  composedly  and  happily  till  he  reached  the 
Bath  Olivers.  At  the  third  biscuit,  alas,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
lay  his  heart  at  my  feet.  I was  immensely  surprised,  and 
though  you  may  not  believe  it,  very  much  pained.  I implored 
him  to  leave  me,  and  I told  him  of  my  engagement  with  Jack. 
He  was,  I need  scarcely  say,  angry,  for  he  declared  my 
manner  had  led  him  to  believe  I cared  for  him. 

I felt  quite  low  after  Purbrook  left,  and  shut  myself  up  in 
the  boudoir  until  tea-time,  when  I remembered,  oh,  horrors  ! 
that  I had  begged  Toby  to  look  in  for  a little  chat  and  some 
muffins.  He  does  so  love  muffins — even  in  July.  But  he  could 
not  eat  them  as  usual.  I asked  him  to  tell  me  the  reason  ; and 
he  confessed,  alas  ! it  was  because  he  loved  me  ! I think  I cried 
just  a little,  for  he  was  thoroughly  in  love,  and  his  eyes  were 
looking  very  blue.  Yet  I felt  obliged  to  tell  him  about  Jack- 
how  I was  expecting  him  home  from  Ceylon  any  day,  and  was 
to  be  married  to  him  in  September.  And  then  Toby  burst  out 
with  a torrent  of  reproach,  declaring,  like  Purbrook,  that  any 
poor  wretch  from  my  manner  might  have  supposed  his  love 
appreciated.  It  is  too  hard!  Just  when  I wasn’t  meaning 
to  flirt,  and  only  to  be  a good,  true  mother  to  darling  Edward  ! 
Lord  Purbrook’s  immense  influence  would  have  been  in- 
valuable to  my  boy  at  the  F.O. ; and  Toby,  you  see,  might 
also  have  interested  himself  greatly  on  his  behalf.  This 
innocent  scheming  on  my  part — solely  for  Edward’s  good — 
has  made  both  uncle  and  nephew  suppose  I was  giving  them 
marked  encouragement.  I begin  to  wish  I had  never  thought 
of  sending  the  child  into  the  diplomatic  service.  It  was  all 
your  fault,  Maman  cherie,  for  insisting  on  his  having  a . French 
bonne  when  he  was  three  years  old.  Jack  told  me  “ languages 
were  needed  at  the  F.O.,”  so  his  speaking  French  well 
settled  me  in  my  choice  of  a career  for  him. 

Yet,  after  all,  I don’t  know  whether  he  speaks  better  than 
most  boys  who  have  never  had  a bonne  at  all!  It  was  all 
for  Edward’s  sake  I made  myself  so  agreeable  to  those  two 
wretched  victims.  I will  never  be  a good  mother  again  ! 

My  crepe  de  chine  frock  from  Amour’s  is  a failure;  and  I 
wish  1 were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! Of  course,  I am 
awfully  fond  of  Jack — but  an  Earl’s  an  Earl  for  a’  that ! 

Your  afflicted  child, 

Celine  Bellamy, 

To  Madame  de  Froizette, 

Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 
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Answers  10  Garresponflenis. 

Tyke  Eoulh  Lambeth)  sends  me  a very  droll  letter,  in 
which  h';  says  he  is  anxious  to  become  a journalist,  and  with 
that  object  in  view  has  been  studying  Cobbett’s  “English 
Gramm  ir,”  but  do  what  he  will  he  cannot  pick  it  up.  It  was, 
he  says,  a distinct  relief,  when  he  read  in  Sala’s 
Journal  of  August  6th,  that, I know  little  or  nothing  about 
English  grammar  ; and  he  asks  me  if  “ it  is  then  possible  to 
become  a journalist  without  having  brain  fever.”  Quite 
possible.  “ Mr.  fyke,”  but  having  once  become  a journalist 
it  is  quite-  possible  some  day  that  you  may  suffer  from  brain 
lever,  that  is  to  say,  if  your  services  are  greatly  in  request. 
^ ou  tell  me  that  your  own  particular  line  in  journalism  is 
“ live  stock,  so  that  I need  have  no  fear  of  your  starting  a 
rival  paper  to  mine.”  Thank  you,  dear  “ Tyke  ; ” this  know- 
ledge is  most  reassuring.  Now,  you  beg  me  to  advise 
you  what  to  do,  as  your  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  write 
naturally,  and  to  punctuate  correctly.  Well,  pursue  your 
own  especial  line  and  try  to  write  just  as  you  think,  and  avoid 
writing  upon  any  subject  before  you  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  that  subject  and  have  a full  knowledge  of  it. 
As  you  say  you  want  to  master  thetechnicalities  ofjournalism, 
and,  so  to  speak,  know  your  trade  in  a workmanlike  manner,  go 
and  take  a course  of  lessons  at  Mr.  David  Anderson’s  School 
of  Journalism,  222,  Strand.  He  will  soon  see  what  you  are 
made  of,  and  will  train  you  in  the  way  you  should  go,  and  will 
put  you  ajl  right  as  to  punctuation. 

J.  J.  C.  (Louth)  seeks  information  about  Mr.  James  Orroclc. 
He  wishes  to  know  if  he  is  an  oil  or  water  colour  painter. 
Mr.  James  Orrock  is  a most  distinguished  water  colour  painter, 
and  as  enthusiastic  a collector  as  he  is  an  accomplished 
artist. 

A.  B.  D.  C.  asks  me  if  the  only  occasion  I crossed  the 
Border  in  my  life  was  when  I delivered  a lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum.  Yes,  that  was  the 
time. 

J.  B.  A.  (Hungerford)  would  be  glad  to  know  if  there 
is  a coflee  pot  out  of  which  good  coffee  can  be  made  with  such 
care  and  skill  as  can  be  expected  of  ordinary  servants.  See 
Coffee  Article  in  the  Journal  for  November  5th,  and  consult 
your  hardware  dealer.  My  own  opinion  is  that  one  coffee 
percolator  is  as  good  as  another  coffee  percolator  so  long  as  it 
percolates  properly. 

A New  Reader  (Bedford)  begs  for  some  recipes  for  break- 
fast dishes,  easy  to  prepare  and  not  expensive.  A nice 
useful  little  book  is  “ Breakfast  Dishes,”  by  M.  L.  Allen, 
published  by  J.  S.  Virtue  and  Co. ,26,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster 
Row.  Get  it;  and  also  refer  to  No.  2 of  Sala’s  Journal, 
May  7th.  You  will  find  some  breakfast  dishes  in  Our 
Cookery  page  for  that  week.  After  Christmas  I may  possibly 
give  some  more  breakfast  recipes.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  difficulty  with  the  menu  for  the  first  meal  of  the  day. 

L.  T.  asks  where  the  description  of  a sackbut  can  be  found. 
A morning  paper  a little  time  ago  informed  a correspondent 
that-  a sackbut  was  a kind  of  harp,  but  the  attendant  at 
Rosslyn  Chapel  used  to  point  to  the  carving  of  the  musical 
instruments,  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  &c.,  which 
included  bag-pipes,  and  say  that  the  sculptor  meant  the  bag- 
pipes for  ihe  sackbut — that  the  “sack”  was  the  bag,  and 
‘ but”the  pipestick.  The  Imperial  Dictionary  explains  sackbut 
as  a kind  of  trumpet  that  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
according  to  the  tone  required.  In  Scripture  it  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  sambyka  of  the  Greeks,  a musical 
stringed  instrument  like  the  guitar.  A sackbut  is  cousin 
german  to  a trombone.  If  you  can  read  French  you  will 
find  an  exhaustive  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru- 
ment in  an  illustrated  work  called  “ Les  Harmonies  du 
Son.  ’ Inquire  for  it  at  Hachette’s,  King  William  Street,  W.C. 

London  Wall  (Dundee)  asks  me  in  what  year  the  old 
original  Polytechnic  in  Regent  Street  was  first  opened  and 


who  were  the  founders.  The  Polytechnic  was  established  in 
1838,  and  enlarged  in  1848.  It  was  founded,  I think,  by  a 
joint  stock  company.  It  was  not  by  any  means,  as  it  is  now, 
a philanthropic  undertaking.  I have  a keen  remembrance 
of  it  in,  I think,  the  first  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  centre  of  the  large  hall  was  a tank, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  there  used  to  descend  a 
diving  bell  in  which  I was  donkey  enough  to  invest  a con- 
siderable portion  of  my  pocket  money  to  go  down  into  the 
Polytechnic  deep.  Eleven  other  donkeys  beside  myself  sat 
on  a metal  shelf  in  the  circumference  of  that  diving  bell. 
None  of  us,  I believe,  died,  but  I had  a horrible  pricking  in 
my  ears  while  we  were  under  water,  and  when  I came  up 
again  my  nose  bled.  Many  years  afterwards  I went  to  see 
Professor  Pepper’s  Ghost  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  about  six 
years  ago  whom  should  I meet  at  Brisbane  in  Queensland, 
Australia,  but  Professor  Pepper  himself,  looking  not  at  all 
ghostly,  but  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  which  were  full  of 
gold  nuggets  which  he  had  culled  from  divers  “claims” 
and  “ wreaths  ” in  the  auriferous  colony. 

Eges  (Manchester)  -asks,  “ Is  the  motto  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  German  or  Welsh  ? ” In  his  debating  club 
it  is  contended  by  all  the  Cymric  members  that  it  is 
pure  Welsh,  and  by  debaters  of  other  nationalities  to  be 
German,  as  “ Ich  diene  ” stands  in  that  tongue  for  “ I serve.” 
According  to  a Welsh  tradition,  Edward  I.  promised  to 
provide  Wales  with  a prince,  “ who  would  speak  no  word  of 
English,”  and  when  his  son  Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  born, 
he  presented  him  to  the  assembly,  saying  in  Welsh,  “ Eich 
dyn  ” (behold  the  man).  The  more  general  belief  is  that  it 
was  the  motto  under  the  plumes  of  John,  King  of  Bohemia, 
slain  by  the  Black  Prince,  who  slew  the  Bohemian  and 
assumed  the  motto  out  of  modesty,  to  indicate  that  “ he  served 
under  the  king,  his  father.”  This  last  I find  verified  in 
Lingard’s  “ History  of  England.”  On  the  other  hand,  I am 
not  at  all  prepared  to  be  dogmatical  in  the  matter.  As  regards 
the  language  to  which  “ Eich  dyn  ” or  “ Ich  diene  ” belongs, 
my  deceased  friend  Augustus  Mayhew,  who  was  not  a very 
great  linguist,  used  to  say  German  was  only  Welsh  with  a 
sneeze.  And  again,  as  regards  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia, 
many  antiquaries  hold  that  the  three  ostensible  plumes  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  crest  are  not  feathers,  but  fleurs-de-lys, 
and  that  the  motto  “ I serve  ” signified  that  the  Bohemian 
King  was  for  the  nonce  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France. 
I think  I have  already  mentioned  this  in  our  Journal. 

Ethics  (Teddington)  tells  me  that  a guest  at  a chat  after 
dinner  (all  readers,  I am  glad  to  hear,  of  Sala’s  Journal) 
demanded  the  etymology  of  the  word  “ ethic,”  and  the  guests 
at  the  merry  dinner  party  beg  for  my  opinion.  The  word 
“ ethic  ” comes  from  the  Greek  ethikos — ethos  meaning 
custom.  But  where  were  your  lexicons,  young  men,  the  night 
of  the  dinner  party  when  you  discussed  the  science  of  duty  ? 

H.  S.  S.  (Birmingham)  enquires  the  terms  of  admission  as 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  Write  to  the 
Secretary,  P.  Edward  Dove,  Esq.,  20,  Hanover  Square, 
London.  He  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

H.  I.  O.  J.  (Queensbury,  Yorks)  has  a predilection  for 
tomatoes,  and  is  anxious  to  know  the  way  to  preserve  them 
as  other  fruits  are  preserved,  so  as  to  enjoy  them  in  a more 
natural  state  out  of  season.  A correspondent,  “ R.  A.” 
(Aldershot),  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following  recipe  for  pre- 
serving the  fruit  in  question,  which  I am  pleased  to  publish, 
as  it  seems  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  Very  well.  When 
in  Malta  our  correspondent  saw  tomatoes  preserved  in  salt, 
the  mode  adopted  being  as  follows  : — 

A thick  layer  of  dry  salt  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a packing  case, 
in  which  the  tomatoes  were  embedded,  leaving  a space  of  an  inch  or  two 
between  each.  Salt  and  tomatoes  were  placed  in  alternate  layers,  until 
the  box  was  full ; it  was  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  the  fruit  kept  well,  turn- 
ing out  with  a very  slightly  wrinkled  skin,  otherwise  as  bright  as  when 
plucked  from  the  vine.  Ripe,  but  not  over  ripe,  fruit  should  be  selected. 
The  only  failure  “ R.  A.”  saw  was  through  over-ripe  fruit 
bursting,  and  it  is  also  essential  that  the  salt  should  be  dry. 
I heartily  thank  my  Aldershot  correspondent  lor  the  above  ; 
and  I am  sure  the  recipe  is  worth  a trial. 
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Regular  Subscriber  (Hampstead),  who  asked  a question 
respecting  the  State  Apartments  at  Windsor  Castle  is 
informed  by  “ J.B.T.”  (Waring  Green,  Brighouse)  that  they  are 
open  for  visitors  when  Her  Majesty  is  not  in  residence  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  k ridays,  from  11  to  4 between 
April  1 st  and  October  31,  and  1 1 to  3 during  the  winter  months. 
Tickets  may  be  had  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  s office  in 
the  Castle  yard,  free  of  charge.  “ Regular  Subscriber”  will 
find  full  information  in  “Taylor’s  Local  Windsor  Guide. 

A Sydney-side  Saxon  (Brighton)  wishes  to  ascertain  the 
best  method  of  growing  “ shave-grass,”  of  which  the  popular 
names  are  “ Horsetails,”  “ Paddock  Pipes,”  and  the  botanical 
“ Equisietum  arvense,”  in  Australia.  I have  a splendid  col- 
lection of  New  Zealand  ferns  and  grasses  in  a large  volume 
bound  in  Kauri  wood,  but  I see  no  mention  in  it  of  shave- 
grass.  I must  advise  my  Saxon  correspondent  to  write  to 
Mr.  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  editor  of  Cottage  Gardening , 
Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited.  He  knows  most  things  connected 
with  plants.  Or,  why  not  pay  a visit  to  Kew  Gardens,  and 
search  for  information  there  respecting  the  proper  treatment 
of  shave-grass  ? 

Lavengro  (London)  desires  some  particulars  about  the  late 
George  Borrow,  whose  works  my  correspondent  has  lately 
been  reading,  and  “ Lavengro”  would  like  to  know  whether 
George  Borrow  lived  the  gipsy  life  described  therein  from 
inclination  or  necessity.  George  Borrow  was  born  in  1803, 
in  Norfolk,  and  died  in  1881.  He  was  a great  traveller  and 
linguist,  and  wrote  many  books.  He  translated  “Romantic 
Ballads  ” from  the  Danish,  and  a new  Testament  in  Manchu, 
the  language  of  Chinese  Tartary.  He  paid  two  visits  to 
Spain,  associating  chiefly  with  the  Zincali  or  Gitanos,  in 
whose  language  he  found  affinity  with  the  Romany  of  the 
English  gipsies  on  the  Norfolk  Heath.  He  was  then  in  the 
service  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  published  a New  Testament 
in  Spanish  and  one  of  the  Gospels  in  Zincali;  he  then  quitted 
the  service  of  the  Society  and  returned  to  England,  where  he 
wrote  his  first  important  work,  “The  Zincali,”  in  1841.  It 
was  followed  in  1843  by  “The  Bible  in  Spain,”  a vivacious 
account  of  his  adventures  among  a priest-ridden  people.  His 
two  greatest  w'orks  are  “Lavengro”  and  “The  Romany 
Rye.”  They  were  written  after  the  author’s  return  from  a 
long  journey  among  the  gipsies  in  Central  Europe.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  George  Borrow  lived  the  life  of  a gipsy 
partly  from  pleasure  of  its  freedom,  and  partly  to  gain  a 
greater  insight  into  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  the  true 
gipsy,  and  not  because  he  was  loo  poor  to  pass  it  in  a more 
civilized  fashion. 


DEATH  OF  THE  FISH  DINNER. 


Dentistry  (Yarrow  on-Tyne)  asks  me  to  give  her  some 
information  concerning  lady-dentists — where  they  “sit  ’ their 
examinations,  and  how  many  there  are;  how  long  the  students 
study  ; the  fees  charged  per  course,  and  also  could  I recom- 
mend any  periodical  on  dentistry  tc  read.  Were  I able  to 
reply  to  your  numerous  questions,  my  dear  young  lady,  I 
would  first  ask  you  in  return  for  seven  coupons,  but  I really 
know  nothing  about  lady-dentists,  and  I do  not  think  there 
are  many  practising  in  England,  although  I see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  lady  dentists.  It  would  be  rather 
nice  I think  ; but  I believe  there  are  many  dental  practitioners 
among  the  fair  sex  in  America.  I should  advise  you  to  write 
to  some  first-rate  American  dentist  practising  in  London,  and 
ask  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  reply  to  the  above  questions. 
The  only  periodical  I know  of  is  The  British  Journal  of 
Dental  Science,  published  at  289,  Regent  Street,  W.,  on  the 
1st  and  15th  day  of  every  month. 

Isinglass  (Mayland,  Selkirk,  N.B.)  desires  to  know  when 
the  first  Derby  was  run.  On  referring  to  Hadyn’s  Dictionary 
of  Dates,  I find  that  the  first  Derby  winner  was  Diomed,  in 
17S0.  The  Oaks  was  established  the  year  before. 

N.  W.  S.  G.  (Hampstead)  will  find  the  quotation  “A 
Fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted”  in  the  “ Handbook  of 
Fioverbs.”  ^ 


Another  London  landmark  has  passed  quietly  away.  The 
famous  Billingsgate  Fish  Dinner,  the  last  of  the  well  found 
“ Ordinaries,”  is  no  more.  Readers  of  “ Roderick  Ranlom  ” 
know  what  these  “ Ordinaries  ” were  like  ; and  the  Londoner 
of  a quarter  of  a century’s  experience  remembers  well  the 
scene  at  the  old  Billingsgate  tavern,  the  “Three  Tuns,”  when 
all  the  fish  in  season  were  provided  at  a set  dinner,  held  twice 
in  the  day,  followed  by  joints  of  the  best  at  a moderate  inclu- 
sive price,  and  with  them,  to  those  who  liked  them,  the 
mighty  jorums  of  the  famous  and  potent  Billingsgate  mix'd 
punch.  There  was  no  better  known  hostelry  in  London 
when  “Simpson”  held  it;  and  the  sonorous  Grace  by  the 
landlord  was  run  into  a proclamation  of  the  menu  of  the  day 
in  a loud  monotone,  without  change  in  voice  or  manner. 
Quaint,  odd  people  were  met  there,  full  of  queer,  out-of-the- 
way  character,  and  the  feeding  was  unexceptionable  of  its 
substantial  British  kind.  Other  times,  other  manners  ; and 
an  old-fashioned  visitor  who  last  week,  prompted  by 
curiosity  as  to  these  latter  days,  or  a desire  to  see 
whether  ginger  was  still  hot  i’  the  mouth,  went  up 
the  well-remembered  stairs  to  the  old  room,  was  dumb- 
foundered  by  a glib  attendant  meeting  him  with  the  curt  an- 
nouncement, “ There  ain’t  no  fish  dinner  now,  sir;  it’s  done 
away  with.”  The  social  explorer  was  as  much  shocked  as  if  he 
had  been  told  that  the  River  Thames  had  run  dry,  or  that  Gog 
and  Magog  had  been  converted  into  match-wood.  Inhis  youth, 
the  Billingsgate  Fish  Dinner  had  been  as  well-known  an  insti- 
tution as  there  was  in  the  whole  of  this  wide  Metropolis ; and 
to  hear  that  it  had  gone,  without  ceremony  or  parting  knell, 
was  indeed  what  the  late  Mr.  Swiveller  termed  a “staggerer.” 
Suppressing  his  emotion,  this  belated  man  replied  with  a gasp: 
“Ah — Oh!  well,  well — (pause)  never  mind,  let  ine  have  agrilled 
sole  and  a chop,  and  I’ll  have  them  in  the  old  room  for  old  associa- 
tions’ sake.”  “ Beg  pardon,  sir,  you  can’t  have  any  fish  here  sir; 
we  don’t  serve  it.”  This  was  the  last  straw.  The  old  happy 
Billingsgate  tavern,  and  no  fish  ! “ Call  me  a four-wheel  cab, 

Joseph, ” he  cried  feebly  ; “take  me  home,  Joseph,  for  I’m  blest 
if  I understand  it ! ” Gone  for  ever  ! those  bursts  of  robust 
merriment ; that  bourgeois  humour  ; that  pretentiously  hospi- 
table welcome  of  the  “ casual”  by  the  “regulars;”  those  artful 
bets  upon  the  height  of  the  cheese,  or  the  weight  of  the 
salmon,  or  the  measurement  of  the  noble  turbot  from  head  to 
tail  ! Gone,  those  splendid  Brobdingnagian  thick-glassed 
rummers,  with  the  half  opaque  mahogany  liquid  wherein  the 
lemon  peel  was  dimly  discerned  playfully  chasing  the  half 
crushed  ice  ; gone  the  steaming  goblet,  and  the  virgin  white 
“churchwardens”  from  Broseley ; gone  the  essentially 
bourgeois  quip  and  sally  from  the  tradesmen  who  were 
“ warm  ” and  neighbourly,  and  who  occupied  the  same  chairs 
daily  by  long  established  right  and  custom.  All  departed  as 
if  they  had  never  been. 

In  their  place,  a shabby,  spacious  room — strangely  shabbier 
than  before — the  same  walls  and  the  same  rvindows,  with  tne 
same  view  of  the  crowded,  noisy  water  traffic  on  the  ever  busy 
Thames — but  a room  literally  empty,  at  the  very  hour  when 
the  once  famous  “Fish  Dinner”  was  in  cheeriest  swing. 
Gone,  too,  without  anyone  knowing  it,  or  taking  the  trouble 
to  announce  its  loss.  Stumbling,  as  we  are  all  doing  hourly, 
over  dead  men’s  graves,  this  mournful  evidence  that  “ all  is 
in  the  dust”  at  the  once  famous  Simpson’s,  was  too  much  for 
our  out-of-date  visitor  who  had  hoped  to  make  the  dry  bones 
of  convivial  memory  live  again — and  he  was  last  seen,  dazed 
and  humble,  losing  himself  amid  the  slops  and  sounds  of 
Billingsgate  Market,  a manifestly  saddened  and  sobered 
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After  excitement  naturally  comes  reaction  ; and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  after  our  readers  have  enjoyed  their  customary 
traditional  and  historic  Christmas  fare  they  will  find  them- 
selves somewhat  perplexed  to  discover  what  they  should  have 
for  lunch  or  for  dinner  during,  say  the  fortnight  which  will 
elapse  between  their  wild  indulgence  in  roast  beef,  roast 
turkey,  plum  pudding,  and  mince  pies,  and  their  return  to  a 
quiet  and  unsensational  mode  of  feeding 
. Luncheon  in  particular  is  a meal  for  which  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  provide  at  holiday  seasons.  There  are  some 
housekeepers  who  in  desperation  “ fling  up  the  sponge,”  so  to 
speak,  and  content  themselves  day  after  day  with  serving  up 
at  luncheon  time  the  remains  of  the  Christmas  banquet — cold 
roast  beef,  beef  broiled  in  slices,  cold  turkey,  devilled 
turkey  leg,  turkey  hashed,  and  turkey  minced,  cold 
plum  pudding  and  fried  plum  pudding.  These  varia- 
tions are  tried  over  and  over  again,  until  the  Christmas 
larder  is  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard.  It  is 
therefore  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  that  there  are  very 
many  excellent  dishes  which  can  be  prepared  at  this  festive 
period,  but  “far  from  the  madding  crowd”  of  professed  Christ- 
mas dainties  that  we  offer  you  a few  miscellaneous  recipes. 
The  fieldfa-e  pasty  was  formally  a recognised  Christmas 
isn,  so  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  recommending  it 


dis 


as  a New  Years  delicacy;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  snipe,  woodcock,  and  young  plover.  The  scollops 

0 sweetbread,  again,  will  form  a most  succulent  lun- 
cheon dish,  and  the  Scotch  “ woodcock,”  and  the  vegetable 
and  German  toast,  make  capital  savouries  at  dinner.  The 
fish  cowder  I recommend  as  a solid  and  sufficing  dish  for 
luncheon.  It  should  be  followed  by  nothing  more  substantial 
m the  way  of  flesh  than  a dish  of  cutlets  broiled  an  nattml . 
Delmomco  mulligatawny  you  will  see  is  not  by  any  means 
an  expensive  or  elaborate  dish;  but  it  is  delicious,  and  the 
addition  of  the  oysters  gives  it  a thoroughly  original  flavour. 

1 he  minestra  is  an  Italian  soup,  and  will  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  haricot  beans,  provided  that  the  haricots 
have  been  soaked  in  cold  water  for  at  least  thirty- six  hours 
before  using. 

RECIPES. 

Fieldfare  Pasties. —Fieldfares,  snipes,  woodcocks,  quails  and  youn- 
teh°}l  ibedra7n  for  pasties,  the  gizzard  opened  to  take  out  any 
0 ti-i  ^ l.hf  1DSlde  a stew-pan  with  butter  to  steam  a little 

while , then  taken  out,  and  the  birds  laid  in  to  brown  delicately  in  the 
butter  ; when  these  are  done,  take  them  out.  For  a pasty  of  half-a-dozen 
lrds,  make  force  meat  of  a pound  and  a half  of  veal,  half  a pound  of  fat 
aeon  and  a half  a pound  of  calf’s  liver,  all  finely  minced.  Add  more  butter 
to  that  in  which  the  birds  were  cooked.  Beat  three  or  four  eggs  with  a 
teacup  of  milk,  and  stir  this  into  the  butter  ; then  stir  in  the  mince,  add 
l Wk  PePPcer- an,d  ,very  Pttle  spice.  Spread  a layer  of  the  forcemeat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  juice  over  the 
birds  and  their  trails  ; arrange  them  on  the  forcemeat,  lay  the  rest  of  this 
o\er  them  ; then  put  the  paste  lid  on,  and,  when  baked,  pour  in  a little  rich 

,nHCh.LwPS  lF.!SWEEuTBREA^SJN  Cases. — Let  the  sweetbreads  disgorge 
and  be  blanched  as  above.  When  they  have  been  lying  for  a time  in  cold 
water,  make  some  small  scollops  of  them,  and  mix  them  with  a preparation 
which  is  to  be  made  in  the  following  way Take  half  a pint  of  mush- 
rooms four  or  five  shalots,  a little  parsley,  and  chop  the  whole  very  fine 
separately.  Next  rasp  a little  fat  bacon,  to  which  add  a small  lump  of 
fresh  butter.  Stew  the  herbs  over  a slow  fire,  and  put  the  scollops  with 
them,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  pounded  spice.  When  done 
drain  all  the  fat ; then  put  the  scollops  into  small  paper  cases  fried  in 
butter,  and  put  to  them  a liberal  amount  of  herb  seasoning.  Then  strew 
over  a few  crumbs  of  bread  fried  in  butter.  Lay  the  paper  cases  for  a 
moment  m the  oven,  and  when  you  are  going  to  serve  up  pour  into  each 
of  them  a little  thin  brown  gravy,  and  squeeze  over  the  juice  of  a lemon  • 
drain  ail  the  tat.  ’ 

, Woodcock.— Toast  and  butter  three  or  four  slices  of  bread  on 

oth  sides,  take  nine  or  ten  anchovies  washed,  scraped,  and  chopped 
fine,  and  put  them  between  the  slices  of  bread.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  thicken,  but  not  to  boil 
1 hen  pour  it  over  the  toast,  and  send' it  to  table  as  hot  as  possible 

ctETABLE  T°ast-— Pat  ‘hin  sbees  of  well-seasoned  kidney  and  bacon, 
upon  skf-wers,  .Have  ready  fine  bread  crumbs,  with  a slight  grating  of 


lemon,  brush  them  over  with  egg  and  roll  them  into  the  crumbs.  Har.'* 
up  the  skewers  to  roast,  and  put  a slice  of  toast  under  to  secure  the 
gravy.  When  served,  carefully  remove  the  skewers,  and  place  the  bacon 
on  the  toast,  If,  instead  of  meat,  an  oyster  be  put  between  each  slice  of 
Dacon  and  kidney,  it  will  be  found  very  superior. 

German  Toast.-— 1 ake  the  remainder  of  any  fricassee  or  ragout  • any 
quantity  will  do  ; chop  it  fine,  add  a little  chopped  parsley,  and  a little 
tut  of  shalot  or  chive,  mix  it  up  with  one  or  two  eggs  beaten,  according 
to  the  quantity  Put  the  whole  with  its  gravy  into  a stewpan,  and  let  it 
reduce  and  thicken  on  the  fire.  Let  it  remain  until  it  be  cold,  then  cut 
pieces  of  bread,  toast  them,  lay  the  mixture  thickly  upon  them  Beil  an 
egg  hard,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  stick  them  on  the  top  ; brush  the 
whole  with  an  egg  beaten  up,  sift  bread  crumbs  over,  and  bake  them  in 
the  oven  ; squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  on  the  ton.  This  makes  also  a good 
corner  dish  for  dinner. 

Fish  Cowder  (Boston  Style).— fake  a nice  live  ccd  fish  of  about 
six  pounds,  cut  the  head  off  and  remove  all  the  bones,  then  cut  the 
fish  into  square  pieces,  place  them  in  a bowl,  and  add  half  a pinch  of 
salt  and  a pint  of  cold  water  so  as  to  have  the  flesh  firm.  Take  the  h°ad 
and  bones,  place  them  in  a saucepan  with  two  quarts  of  white  broth  on 
the  stove,  and  as  soon  as  it.comes  to  the  boil,  skim  well.  Season  with  one 
pinch  of  salt  and  half  a pinch  of  pepper.  Let  boil  for  twenty  minutes. 
Peel  and  slice  very  fine  one  small  onion,  place  it  in  a saucepan  with  one 
ounce  of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  pork,  cut  in  small  diced-shaped 
pieces,  let  boil  for  five  minutes,  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 
Stir  well  together  for  three  minutek  on  a brisk  fire,  being  careful  not  to 
ietit  get  brown.  Strain  the  broth  into  a bowl,  and  when  all  strained 
add  it  to  the  flour,  stirring  well  until  all  the  broth  is  added.  Let  boil  for 
ten  minutes.  Cut  two  good-sized  sound  potatoes  in  small  dice-shaped 
pieces,,  add  them  to  the  soup.  Boil  five  minutes.  Drain  the  cod  fish 
wash  it  once  more,  and  add  it  to  the  soup.  Boil  five  minutes  more ; 
add  half  a pint  of  cod  milk,  being  very  careful  not  to  allow  to  boil  again; 
sprinkle  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley  over,  and  serve  very  hot. 

. Delmomco  Mulligatawny.— Cut  a quarter  of  a medium  sized  chicken 
in  pieces,  with  half  a green  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  lean  raw  ham,  and 
half  a finely  sliced  onion.  Brown  the  whole  for  five  minutes  in  a sauce- 
pan ; moisten  with  one  quart  of  white  broth,  adding  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
rice,  a.ceaspoonful  of  curry,  and  half  a green  apple  cut  into  small  pieces, 
one  slice  of  egg  plant  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  a tablespconful  of 
uncooked  rice.  Season  with  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a teaspoonful 
of  pepper ; boil  for  twenty-five  minutes  and  add  twelve  medium  sized 
oysters  two  minutes  before  serving. 

Minestra  Soup.  Cut  up  all  together  into  fine  pieces  two  carrots,  half 
a turnip,  two  leeks,  a quarter  of  a cabbage,  half  an  onion,  and  one  stalk  of 
celery,  and  steam  them  in  about  two  ounces  of  butter  for  about  ten 
minutes  in  a covered  saucepan  ; moisten  with  three  pints  of  white  broth  ; 
season  with  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  raw  rice.  Let  it  simmer  until  half  cooked  then  throw 
in  one  ounce  of  pieces  of  macaroni  and  half  a tomato.  Boil  again  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese  separately. 

Lemon  Cream  Ice. — Take  the  rind  from  six  lemons  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  free  from  pith.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons  into  a sugar-pan,  with 
half-a-pound  of  sugar  and  half-a-pint  of  water.  Place  it  upon  the  fire  and 
reduce  it  to  rather  a thick  syrup.  Have  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  upon  the 
fire,  into  which,  when  boiling,  throw  the  rind  of  the  lemons;  cover  over 
and  let  remain  till  half  cold.  In  another  stewpan  have  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs  (to  which  you  have  added  an  ounce  of  sugar),  with  which  mix  the  milk 
by  degrees,  and  stir  over  the  fire  until  it  adheres  to  the  back  of  the  spoon, 
when  stir  in  the  syrup  and  pass  through  a tammie.  When  cold,  freeze] 
adding  a pint  of  whipped  cream  when  half  frozen. 

. Orange  Cream  Ice.— Proceed  precisely  as  in  the  last,  but  using  the 
juice  and  rind  of  ten  oranges  instead  of  lemons  as  there  directed. 

ArRicoT  Cream  Ice. — Procure  a dozen  and  a half  of  fine  ripe  apricots 
which  cut  in  halves  ; take  out  the  stones,  which  break,  extracting  the 
kernels,  which  blanch  in  very  hot  water  and  skin.  Then  put  them*  with 
the  apricots  into  a sugar-pan,  with  half  a pound  of  sugar  and  half  a glassful 
of  water..  Let  them  boil  until  almost  forming  a marmalade,  when  put 
them  by  in  a basin.  Have  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  in  a stew  pan,  with 
which  mix  by  degree0  a pint  and  a half  of  milk.  Set  them  over  the  fire 
keeping  it  stirred  until  thick  enough  to  adhere  to  the  back  of  a spoon.’ 
Then  pass  it  through  a tammie  into  a basin.  Add  the  syrup  and  apricots, 
and  when  cold  three  glasses  of  noyeau.  Freeze  as  in  the  recipe  for 
vanilla  cream  ice,  given  in  a recent  number  of  this  Journal,  and  when 
half-frozen  add  a pint  of  good  whipped  cream. 

Almond  Cream  Ice.— Take  six  ounces  of  bitter  almonds  (sweet  ones 
will  not  do),  blanch  theny  and  pound  them  in  a mortar,  adding  by  degrees 
a little  rose-water.  Boil  them  gently  in  a pint  of  cream  till  you’find  that 
it  is  highly  flavoured  with  them.  Then  pour  the  cream  into  a bowl,  stir 
in  half  a pound  of. powdered  loaf-sugar,  cover  it,  and  set  it  away  to  ’cool 
gradually.  When  it  is  cold,  strain  it,  and  then  stir  it,  gradually  and  hard 
into  three  pints  of  cream.  Freeze  it  twice.  It  will  be  found  very  fine.  ' 
Ousters  a la  \ jlleroi. — Blanch  twenty-four  large  oysters  in  their  own 
juice  for  two  minutes,  then  drain  them  ; take  some  chicken  force  meat 
spread  it  over  both  sides  of  the  oysters,  dip  in  egg  and  fresh  bread-crumbs’ 
then  fry  in  hot  lard  for  three  minutes,  and  serve  with  fried  parsley. 

Broiled  Oysters— Dip  twenty-four  large  and  freshly  opened  oysters  in 
halt  bread  crumbs  and  half  cracker-dust ; flatten  them  with  the  hand,  and 
broil  them  on  a well-greased  broiler  for  two  minutes  on  each  side  then  salt 
them  slightly,  and  serve  on  six  pieces  of  toast ; lightly  glaze  them  with 
maitre  d hotel  sauce  ©n  top. 
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will  1)0  pciicl  by  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  Mansion  House  Buildinqs, 
London,  to  the  next-of-kin  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  train  (within  the  United  King- 
dom or  Channel  Islands)  in  which  the  deceased  ivas  a 
passenger,  or  luho  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  THREE  CALEN- 
DAR MO  JVTES  after  such  accident),  provided  a copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  this  Jouj'nal  be  found  upon  the 
deceased  or  fatally  injured  person,  travelling  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  above-named 
Corporation  within  seven  clays  after  accident. 

This  Insurance  is  not  invalidated  by  any  other 
insurance  effected  with  the  Ocean  Accideiht  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  and  is  limited  to  one  copy  for 
each  holder. 

This  Insurance  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
“ Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  Limi  ted, 
Act,  1890,”  Risks  Nos.  2 and  8,  and  holds  good  from 
Wednesday  9 a.m.  to  the  following  Tuesday  midnight- 

mOOLE’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING  "at  8. 45,  J.  L. 

5 Toole  as  Jasper  Phipps  in  J.  M.  Barbie’s  new  Comic  Play,  in  Three  Acts, 
WALKER  LONDON.  Preceded  at  8 by  DAISY’S  ESCAPE.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 
Bos  Office  open  10  to  5.  MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  2.  Doors  open  at  1.30. 


T)ALACE  THEATRE,  Shaftesbury  Avenue.- 

I merely  in  name,  but  in  reality.  Managing  Director,  Sir  Al 


Lyceum. — king  leak,  every  evening  at  8 o’clock. 

King  Lear,  Mr.  Irving  ; Cordelia,  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Bos  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst) 
open  from  10  till  5.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram— LYCEUM. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE —Sole  Lessee  and  Manager, 

Sir.  Augustus  Harris.-  EVERY  EVENING  at  8,  THE  PRODIGAL 
DAUGHTER,  by  Henry  Pettitt  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris  (transferred  in  ns  entirety 
from  Drury  Lane  Theatre).  For  full  particulars,  see  daily  papers.  Bos  Office  open 
all  day.  

DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sole  Lessee  and 

Manager.  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  TWICE  DAILY,  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  14th 
Annual  PANTOMIME,  “ LITTLE  BO  PEEP,  LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD,  and 
HOP  O’  MY  THUMB.”  For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers. 

-A  palace  not 

.•AUGUSTUS  HARRIS. 

A success  "unpara1  lelcd  in  the  history  of  public  amusements.  A truly  brilliant  success, 
beating  every  record.  But  one  complaint,  and  ihat  from  the  thousands  outsiue  because 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  admission.  Box  Office  open  from  10  to  5. 

PALACE  THEATRE,  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  — Managing 

Director,  Sir  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  TO  NIGHT  (Thursday),  at  7.20,  OVER- 
TURE by  the  PALACE  THEATRE  GRAND  ORCHESTRA,  55  specially-selected 
[nstruraen  alists,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Glover,  to  be  followed  by  a 
l’ragedietta,  in  One  Act,  THE  ROUND  TOWER,  by  Ju&tin  Huntley  McCarthy,  in 
which  Miss  Marie  Illington,  Messrs.  Rignold,  Barnes,  and  Renouf  will  appear.  Miss 
Ada  Lincoln,  Francois  de  Blanche.  THE  HULINES.  Grand  Oriental  Ballet,  THE 
SLEEPER  AWAKENED,  in  which  the  following  distinguished  artists  will  appear:— 
Premieres  Danseuses,  Mdlle.  Rossi,  Mdlle.  Stichel,  andMdlle.  Riganti;  Messrs.  Charles 
Coborn,  Walter  Sealby,  J.  A.  Cave,  Misses  Ada  Lincoln,  and  Josephine  Findley.  Box 
Office  open  10  to  5. 

PALACE  THEATRE,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. — TO-NIGHT 

(Thursday)  at  7.30  The  Franz  Family.  Mr.  Arthur  Ring,  Marvelle,  M ss  Ada 
Blanche,  Don  Juan  Caieedo.  Miss  Marie  Loftus.  Grand  characteristic  pantomimic 
choral  ballet,  entitled  FROM  LONDON  TO  PARIS,  by  Cecil  Raleigh  and  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  in  which  the  following  distinguished  artists  will  appear :— Messrs  Albert 
Christian,  Arth  r Ring,  Walter  Seelby,  J.  Heard,  J.  Uppetton,  Alfred  and  Paul 
Martinetti,  Misses  L.  D.  Birkett,  Carrie  Coote,  Anderson  and  Zambia.  Music  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Glover. 

Prices  of  Admission,  from  Is  to  Three  Guineas.  Fauteuils  and  Royal  circle  (numbered 
and  reserved),  6s. ; admission,  5s. ; first  circle,  3s. ; amphitheatre,  Is.  6d. ; gallery,  Is. 
Box-office  open  from  10  to  5. 


-A  Lady 

■would  be 


Florence 

living  in  Florence 
glad  to  find  one  or  two  ladies  to  pats 
the  winter  with  her.  Excellent 
references  in  London.  — Address, 
Madame  Onsi,  0,  Via  S.  Spirito, 
Florence.  ^ 

FRENCH  lessons  by  Pari- 
sian lady.  Conversational 
classes.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Terms  moderate. — 373,  City  Load. 

LADY  supplies  best  Devon- 
shire Cream  2s.  lb  free. — Mrs. 
Conyers,  Kelkharapton  Sta’ion,  N. 

Levon, 


TRY  ST  m YOUR  BATH, 


A BLIGHT  pianist  seeks  en- 
gagements at  evening  parties, 
cinderellas,  &c.  Terms  moderate. 
Highest  references. — Pianiste,  Dow- 
ling s Music  Warehouse, 152,  Fortess 
Load,  N.W. 

WANTED  collection  of  stamps 
for  cash.— L.,  12,  Park 

Village  East,  Legent’s  Park,  London. 

BOUENEMOUT  h.— 

Charming  Winter  residence, 
Central. — Lauderdale,  Exeter  l’aik. 
Overlooking  Pleasure  Gardens. 
Mns.  Crawshaw.  Highly  recom- 
mended, 


SCRUBB’S  ( Household')  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet  purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothing. 
Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  & Jewellery. 

SCRUBB’S  (Household)  AMMONIA. 

Is.  bottle  for  six  to  ten  baths. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c. 

SCRUBB  & Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E, 


I For  Indigestion 


If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  Indi- 
gestion, or  its  resultant  evil,  Nervousness, 
Guy’s  Tonic  will  heal  the  frailty  of  your 
stomach,  and  make  every  meal  an  hour 
of  pleasure.  By  its  aid  you  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  follow  good  digestion. 

Every  chemist  has  it — good  reports 
come  to  us  from  all  sides,  sent  voluntarily 
by  grateful  friends  who  have  proved  its 
value. 

When  will  you  begin  to  let  it  help  you? 


Take  Guy’s  Tonic. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Johnstone  writes  from 
Chatham  : ‘‘  I must  say  that  Guy’s  Tonic 
has  done  me  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors’  stuff  that  I have  ever  taken,  and 
that  is  saying  something,  seeing  that  I 
have  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion 
for  twenty-two  years.  I have  taken  one 
bottle  of  your  Tonic,  and  have  just 
obtained  another.'  I must  say  that  I feel 
a wonderful  difference  — the  depression 
has  vanished,  the  appetite  is  very  much 
better  ; in  fact,  I feel  nearly  well.” 


«* 

«» 

#* 


Guy’s  Tonic  can  be  obtained  everywhere  at  as.  9d.  per 
bottle,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  at  this  price  by 
Guy’s  Tonic  Company,  4,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

% 


WOLM  ERSHAU  SEN, 

m,  CUK20N  STREET, 

UVE  .A.  IsT  IF 1 .A.  I HRj  - 


Only  Establishment  at  which  the 
Celebrated  Hiding  Habits  are  to  be 

obtained. 
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OUR  LEGAL  COLUMN. 

diLfi(M-  B',(Namur'  Belgium). -You  give  such  meagre  facts  I have  a 
beinCT  if  m advlsm^  y°u-  As  1 understand  the  case,  two  of  the  Directors 
r 'ng  also  >'0,ur,  U‘Vate  trustees-  bought  sugar  of  you  on  behalf  of  , he 
mpany,  and  the  bankruptcy  occurred  before  you  were  paid  If  this  be 

cStCo;ruldaanPdrOVe  L"  the  bankruptcy  for  yyour-dcbtaPs  any  ordinary 

Lditor  would,  and  you  have  an  action  against  your  'mstees  if  thev  knew 
o the  insolvent  condition  of  the  Company  at  the  . me  they 'give  /ou  the 
O der.  They  were  bound  by  the  trust  to  protect  your  interests  bv  ful! 

disclosure,  and  an  action  would  lie  here  for  damages  mterests  by 

also  want  to  know  in  what  description  of  highway  the  hols^  stands  Trnm 

Z*IT‘  S0,ici‘°r  Wh°  ac,ed  I™  « '<>»  purchase  of^the 

your  parents  ? Assuming3,  however  it  does  m ‘ lf  y°U  predecease 

informed  as  to  the  money  going  to  the  Crown  'if  ^ ^ wronS1y 
you,  lather,  and,  if  be  iifre 

sisters  you  may  have.  There  ouMit  tnh.  , any  brothers  or 

It  is  wrong  of  your  solicitor  to  acf  as  sole  trustee  amThp8  hA  °f  ^ fund' 
should  know  this.  If  you  are  over  21  IstronolJad  • e’  being  a lawyer, 
will  made.  ’ °tron8ly  advise  you  to  have  your 

the  Judge  in  chambers  It  the  lifgh  Court'  bn  Th^f”16  apphcation  to 

employ  a solicitor  to  conduct  the  matter  y ohould  certainIy 

Exchange  which  is  not  licensed  for  theatnralT  if  if^  ln  E C°rn 
the  question  before  proceeding  to  business  ‘but!  T yOU  asked 

that  you  as  a responsible  manager  do  not  llreadv  knT^^T  SUrprised 
member  of  the  company  who  acted  would  be  liable ‘o  TT fT  EaCh 
whi  e the  play  was  running,  and  the  proprietors  of  °f  £l ° a day 

liable  in  the  same  way  to  a fine  of  An  Thp  1^  Exchange  would  be 
representations  of  a stage  play  can  onlv  he  -Th' e.! la™  ls  clear  ‘hat  public 
Butcher  (Wigan).-ft  is  nerfenti  f ,gIven  'j1  bcensed  premises, 
food.  You  should  consult  “ The  Sale  of  HoreflSe  ! borseflesh  for  human 
Act,  if  you  desire  to  sell  horseflesh  vou  ! f1’’  i889-”  By  that 

or  place  over  which  is  written  (in  kttem TtT  dV°  ‘ r a shop-  stall, 
length)  the  fact  that  horseflesh  is  on  sab  Vhese^ettp1311  W Lnches  in 
night  and  day,  and  thev  must  k ' 1 hese  letters  must  be  visible 

these  regulations  means  a /20  penalty  1^°^'  FaiIure  to  observe 
"horseflesh  '■  includes  thafoTaTses  afd  mubs  7 y0U  t0  know  that 

you  are  liable  to  a penalty^'™  ^timender  ^ nSW  stamp  Act  lS9r. 
upon  payment  of  amounts  o i £2  and  n^Uris^Th?*  UnStamped  receipt 
provision,  so  far  as  the  penalty  is  concerns, 1 a . - . 1 Bls  ls  an  entirely  new 
it  ought  to  be.  Formerly  it Vis not  oblVfA  V*  T “ Wel1  kn°wn  as 
it  was  only  necessary  when  it  was  required’to  nL°(famp  the  receiPts  • 
in  evidence.  Many  large  stores  and^W*  l make,the  recefpt  receivable 
penalties  through  ignorantly  thinking  a Perforated 7 mcurnnS  enormous 
sufficient.  Some  of  these  concerns  wfll  Jt  an  , °r  Wntten  re«ipt  is 
long  if  they  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  ffiTTc^  SUrpriSe 
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bers  of  the  Journal,  will  be  published  earlyhTf  ^ ^ 36  DUm’ 

st?111-  cis“ **  ^ «•  ioteK 

~ „f  vo,. ,.  * 

their  subscriptions  to  the  end  of  December  PfrSOns  Prepa>‘ng 

only,  postage  extra.  As  there  is  already  k fo93’  *1  * C°St  °f  2S<  6d‘ 

volumes,  it  is  necessary  that  orders  should  h ^ demand  for  these 
possible.  orders  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as 

.b^;s  &£  r:i's  - >»  *»•  •»  »■.<>„«. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  or  r>  r,-  , 

Southampton  Street,  Strand  London  uk>hsher  to  be  addressed  to  31 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  Ph  mU®‘  be  accompanied  by  the 
Orders  must  be  PosS 

bouthampton  Street,  Strain  ,nd  ^To‘S0 a^C^S  .?■• 

phoA„e  Nb.JabTA1"~T,le°ri,ph‘C  AJdre” : "Spx»f^"  Lpadop  Tele- 
Advertisements  for  our  Wanfod  >> 

mg  rates  :-Fifteen  words,  is.  per  inser  ion^o-^  lnserted  at  ‘he  follow- 
words  or  portion  of  seven  6d  The^  1 every  succeeding  seven 

Stjses-  “d  - — 'St-ptt^ri 

patl ! rb?.obJtained  at  ai^uewskgemsTnd^booMli  price  sixpeuce,  and 
Publishing  Offices,  31,  Southampton  Street  Sand ^ °f  dlr6Ct  from  the 

Advertisements  may  be  sent  to  Seir«  Ad  • 

Street,  Loptte.,.  E.C.,  or  to  the  ***** 

. Inventions  and  Patents. — Any  readers  „f  c„  , T 
ing  information  about  Patents  anrl  Tm  i ^ Journal  requir- 

and  mark  the  envelope  . ' t0  the  EdCr. 

expert  on  these  matters.  ’ AI  letters  W*H  be  answered  by  an 

fore  ah  authors^okrardffi^^MSS^T  contributions;  there- 

requested  to  keep  copies  thereof.  S J0URNAL  are  earnestly 

Answers  to  Correspondents WifL 

the  heading  of  the  back  page  of  the  cover  of  6nquir^  must  be  enclosed 
Journal,  the  part  cut  off  to  include  the  dam  [rent  number  of  Sala’s* 
stands  as  the  Coupon.  The  letted  for  fht  J 1SSUC-  This  head‘ng 
Answers,  G.A.S  ,”  written  in  the  left  hind ^ department  must  havS 
the  correct  name  and  address  of  the Tenderer  mUSt  COntain 

•»*  - 

nications  to  the  EdltoSl  S'pu bhshffig “offic"1  t0  ^dress  their  commu- 
pnvate  residence.  -vuDiisning  Offices,  and  not  to  the  Editor's 


engaged  and  cannot  appear  at  am  y pbc^ofmit'8  fp.ecialiy  and  exclusively 
Royal  Aquarium.  ThJ  International  Tov  F ainme»‘ °‘her  than  the 
See  the  Boxing  Kangaroo  anl  Professor  LaS  ^ 13  N°W  OPBN? 
about  4 and  9.  " Hull,' - the  Man  with ^ an  Iro^  Cran  “ “ ‘he  theatre 
during  the  Great  Central  Stage  Varieties  (freel  ^ ^ appears  (free) 
Artistes.  Free  Entertainments  commence  with  l-30  ’ over  r5o 

At  5j5o  to  6.50  (free),  Ballad  Concert  S°e  the  q,  C°mical  Conjuring  i2. 
5 and  10.  The  St.  Stephen’s  Great  Hall  sicS?  ® Entertainment. 

theatrical  exhibition  is  now  open  nT  °P.ln'  The 

Carnival  commenced  December  26.  Doors  open  9 ^ Christmas 

than  Havannahs.”  Vide  World,  Dec  9 lS°|SSears  pron°unce  them  better 
(two  sizes).  Samples  four  for  is  or  free  bv  hi  ? °f  100  22s-  and  20s 

BEWLAY“’  "d  «•  •&5&SS.  LoSJ-^sis. 


monihs.  {;  f±"fp£cl''Zj‘g  J J”™1  .mon*.,  6s.  ; Sk 

Olher  pans  o,  lhe  world  : Sk  mood,sP 4s.  4d  ; TwokJLaihf  S Sd  A“ 

agents  or  Rnilw^BSotaau'tbrouehom'the  Wo1dS‘°Sh: W W 
arise  in  obtaining  the  Journal  nrnmntl  d’  Should  any  d;fficultv 

once  to  the  Publishing' Offices,  3f, 


7-15  ; Box  Office,  io  till  i0. 

produ'Sf^Ss  Ijil'T'T1  *»  "yihing  ye, 

Pi-.  Morniog  Pekor^nce 


at  two. 
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